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TIE  CASTLE  II  THE  WILDERNESS. 

iltanslatrt  rom  ti)E  JTrtncij  of  iHatismc  SuScfiant,  tor  tf)C 
.journal  of  ^usic. 

CHAPTER    I. 
THE     TODNG     MOTHER. 

Before  leacliing  that  part  of  my  life  whic/i 
forms  the  subject  of  my  story,  I  must  relate  in  a 
few  words  vho  I  am. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  poor  Italian  tenor  singer 
and  a  beaulful  French  lady.  My  father's  name 
was  Tealdo  Soavi ;  I  shall  not  name  my  mother,  as  I 
was  never  owned  by  her,  which  did  not  prevent 
her  from  being  always  kind  and  generous  to  me. 
I  shall  only  say  that  I  was  brought  up  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  IMirchioness  of at  Turin  and  at 

Paris,  under  a  false  name. 

The  martliioness  admired  artists,  without  lov- 
ing Art.  Sje  understood  nothing  about  it ;  a 
waltz  by  Strauss  or  a  fugue  of  Bach's  pleased 
her  alike,  li  painting  she  had  a  weakness  for 
green  and  golden  draperies,  and  could  not  endure 
a  badly  framwl  picture.  Gay  and  charming,  she 
danced  at  fo:ty  like  a  sylph,  and  smoked  cigar- 
ettes with  a  grace  which  I  have  only  seen  in  her. 
She  had  no  remorse  at  having  yielded  to  the 
temptations  of  her  youth,  and  although  she  made 
no  secret  of  it,  would  have  thought  it  in  bad  taste 
to  proclaim  it.  She  had  by  her  husband  a  son, 
whom  I  neva  called  my  brother,  but  who  has 
always  been  /  me  a  kind  comrade  and  a  pleasant 
friend.  \ 

I  was  brou.qht  up  as  it  pleased  God ;  money 
was  not  spareijl  upon  me.  The  marchioness  was 
rich,  and  althjiigh  she  took  no  interest  in  my 
abilities  nor  ii  l  my  progress,  she  considered  it  a 


duty  to  refuse  me  no  means  of  development.  If 
she  had  really  been  only  my  distant  relation  and 
my  benefactress,  as  she  seemed  to  be,  I  should 
have  been  the  happiest  and  most  grateful  of  or- 
phans ;  but  the  servants  had  too  much  part  in  my 
early  education  to  let  me  remain  long  ignorant  of 
the  secret  of  my  birth.  As  soon  as  I  left  their 
hands  I  strove  to  forget  the  grief  and  terror 
which  their  indiscretion  had  caused  me.  My 
mother  allowed  me  to  see  the  world  by  her  side, 
and  I  perceived  from  the  levity  of  her  character, 
and  from  the  little  care  that  she  gave  her  other 
son,  that  I  had  no  reason  to  complain.  So  I 
treasured  no  bitterness  against  her,  as  I  never 
could  have  done  fairly ;  but  there  was  in  the 
depths  of  my  soul,  early  and  forever,  a  shade  of 
melancholy,  united  to  a  great  deal  of  patifence, 
outward  ibrbearance,  and  deep  resolution. 

At  times  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  love  and  em- 
brace my  mother.  She  granted  me  a  smile  in 
passing,  a  caress  by  stealth.  She  consulted  me 
in  the  choice  of  her  jewels  and  her  horses ;  she 
congratulated  me  upon  having  taste,  praised  my 
instincts  of  savoir-vivre,  and  never  scolded  me  in 
my  life ;  neither  did  she  ever  understand  my 
need  of  sympathy  with  her.  The  only  motherly 
words  which  escaped  her  were  in  asking  me  one 
day,  when  she  observed  my  sadness,  if  I  was  jeal- 
ous of  her  son,  or  if  I  did  not  think  myself  as 
well  treated  as  the  heir  of  the  house.  Now, 
except  the  empty  pleasure  of  a  name,  and  the 
false  pleasure  of  a  position  in  the  world  fitted 
only  for  idleness,  my  brother  really  was  no  better 
off  than  I.  I  understood,  once  for  all,  at  rather 
a  tender  age,  that  any  feeling  of  envy  or  spite 
would  be  mean  and  ungrateful  on  my  part.  I 
perceived  that  my  mother  loved  me  as  much  as 
she  was  capable  of  loving,  more,  perhaps,  than 
she  loved  my  brother ;  for  I  was  the  child  of  her 
love,  and  my  face  pleased  her  more  than  the 
image  of  her  husband  in  his  heir. 

I  strove  then  to  please  her  by  applying  myself 
more  closely  than  he  to  the  lessons,  for  which  she 
paid  with  the  same  liberality  and  the  same  insou- 
ciance for  both.  She  noticed  one  day  that  I  had 
profited  by  them,  and  that  I  was  capable  of  get- 
ting along  through  the  world.  "  And  my  son," 
said  she,  with  a  smile,  "  he  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  ignorant  and  lazy,  is  he  not  ?  "  Then  she 
added,  naively  :  "  See  how  fortunate  it  is  that 
these  children  should  have  each  understood'  their 
position."  She  kissed  my  forehead,  and  all  was 
said.  My  brother  thought  it  no  reproach  to  him. 
Thanks  to  her  delicate  instincts,  without  suspect- 
ing it,  she  had  destroyed  in  us  all  leaven  of  emu- 
lation, and  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  that  between  a 
legitimate  and  an  illegitimate  son  emulation  might 
easily  be  changed  into  hatred  and  jealousy. 


I  worked  then  on  my  own  account,  and  I  could 
devote  myself,  without  anxiety  or  morbid  self-love, 
to  the  ple'sure  which  I  naturally  found  in  knowl- 
edge. Surrounded  by  artists  and  people  of  the 
world,  my  choice  was  also  naturally  made.  I  felt 
myself  an  artist,  and  had  been  badly  treated  by 
those  who  were  not.  I  might  have  pressed  for- 
ward in  my  career  with  a  morose  and  haughty 
eagerness.  But  there  was  none  of  that.  All  my 
mother's  friends  encouraged  me  with  their  good 
wishes ;  and  feeling  in  no  ways  hurt,  I  entered  into 
the  path  which  seemed  to  be  mine  with  the  calm- 
ness and  serenity  of  a  soul  that  freely  takes  pos- 
session of  its  high  estate.  I  gave  all  my  faculties 
to  the  study  of  painting,  without  restlessness,  ir- 
ritation, or  Impatience.  Not  until  I  was  twenty- 
five  did  I  feel  that  my  powers  had  reached  the 
first  degree  of  development,  and  it  would  then 
have  been  too  late  to  regret  any  waverings. 

My  mother  was  no  longer  living.  She  had 
forgotten  mc  in  her  will,  but  she  died  In  dictating 
for  mo  a  very  graceful  note,  congratulating  me 
upon  my  first  successes,  and  in  signing  a  check 
to  her  banker  for  the  payment  of  my  brother's 
first  debts.  She  had  done  as  much  for  me  as  for 
him,  since  she  had  put  us  both  in  the  way  to 
become  men.  I  reached  the  goal  first ;  I  only 
relied  upon  my  courage  and  my  intelligence. 
My  brother  relied  upon  his  fortune  and  his  man- 
ners ;  and  I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  fate 
for  his.  . 

For  the  past  few  years  I  had  rarely  seen  my 
mother.  I  wrote  to  her  but  seldom.  It  pained 
me  to  call  her,  as  she  desired,  "  my  kind  protec- 
tress." Her  letters  gave  me  a  sad  delight,  for 
they  only  contained  questions  of  essential  detail 
and  olFers  of  money  corresponding  to  my  work. 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  wrote  she,  "  that  it  is  some 
time  since  you  have  asked  anything  of  me,  and  I 
implore  you  not  to  get  Into  debt,  for  my  purse  Is 
always  at  your  disposal.  Treat  me  In  such  mat- 
ters as  your  true  friend." 

No  doubt  all  this  was  kind  and  generous,  but  It 
wounded  me  every  time  more  and  more.  She 
had  not  noticed  that  for  several  years  I  had  cost 
her  nothing,  without  getting  into  debt.  AVhen  I 
lost  her,  I  regretted  most  the  hope  I  had  eagerly 
cherished,  that  she  might  love  me  some  day.  I 
wept  at  the  thought  that  I  might  have  loved  her 
passionately  if  she  had  wished  It.  In  short,  I 
mourned  that  I  could  not  more  truly  mourn  for 
my  mother. 

What  I  have  now  related  has  no  connection 
with  the  episode  of  my  life  which  I  am  about  to 
retrace.  There  is  no  bond  between  my  early 
youth  and  the  adventures  which  follow.  So  I 
might  have  dispensed  with  this  explanation  ;  but 
it  seemed  necessary  to  me.     A  narrator  is  a  pas- 
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sive  being,  who  tires  when  he  does  not  relate  all 
the  facts  which  concern  his  own  peculiar  charac- 
ter. I  have  always  detested  stories  in  which  the 
/  predominates,  and  if  I  do  not  relate  mine  in 
the  thiid  person,  it  is  because  I  feel  myself  capa- 
ble of  rendering  an  account  of  myself,  and  of 
being,  if  not  the  principal  hero,  at  least  an  active 
sharer  in  the  events  whose  remembrance  I  here 
recall. 

I  give  this  little  drama  the  name  of  a  place 
where  my  life  was  revealed  and  unfolded.  My 
own  name,  or  rather  that  which  was  given  me  at 
my  birth,  was  Adorno  Salentini.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  was  not  called  Soavi  like  my  father.  That 
might  not  have  been  his  real  name.  One  thing 
is  certain — he  died  before  I  was  born.  My 
mother,  frightened  and  surprised,  had  hidden 
from  him  the  result  of  their  liaison,  that  she 
might  break  it  off  the  more  thoroughly. 

From  such  causes  as  the.»e,  feeling  myself  twice 
an  orphan,  I  became  used  to  relying  solely  upon 
myself.  I  cultivated  habits  of  discretion  and  re- 
serve, in  consideration  of  those  instincts  of 
courage  and  pride  which  I  carefully  cherished 
within. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  my  mother,  when 
I  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  I  was  already  free 
and  independent  according  to  my  ideas,  for  I 
earned  a  little  money,  and  my  wants  were  few. 
I  had  reiched  a  certain  reputation  without  the 
annoyance  of  too  many  patrons,  a  certain  excel- 
lence without  dreading  or  courting  the  opinion  of 
any,  and  the  inward  satisfaction  of  a  sure  pro- 
gress, and  the  distinct  vision  of  my  artistic  fu- 
ture. I  felt  growing  within  me  all  I  then  wanted, 
and  I  awaited  its  fulfilment  with  a  secret  jov 
which  sustained  me,  and  a  calm  behavior  which 
prevented  me  from  having  any  enemies.  No  one 
had  foreseen  in  me  a  fearful  rival ;  and  as  for 
me,  I  was  troubled  by  no  fatal  competition.  No 
professional  glory  made  me  fear.  I  smiled  to 
myself  in  seeing  men,  more  uneasy  and  impatient 
than  myself,  become  dazzled  by  any  slight  suc- 
;  cess.  Quiet  and  easy  in  my  life,  I  could  see  in 
I  myself  a  strength  of  patience  of  which  I  knew 
I  those  more  violent  natures,  carried  away  around 
rne  like  leaves  by  the  stormy  wind,  wholly  inca- 
pable. Hence  I  offered  to  the  eye  of  Him  who 
sees  all,  that  which  I  hid  from  the  dim  and  dan- 
gerous glance  of  mankind  :  the  contrast  of  a 
peaceful  temper,  a  lively  imagination  and  a  firm 
will. 

At  twenty-seven  I  had  never  loved,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  for  no  lack  of  love  in  my  blood  and 
in  my  head,  but  my  heart  was  still  my  own.  I 
knew  it  so  well  that  I  blushed  at  a  favor  as  if  it 
was  a  weakness,  and  I  almost  reproached  myself 
for  what  others  would  have  considered  good  for- 
tune. Why  did  my  heart  refuse  to  share  the  in- 
toxication of  my  youth?  I  cannot  tell.  There 
is  no  man  who  can  so  explain  himsell'  as  not  to 
be  at  times  a  mystery  to  himself.  Neither  can  I 
explain  my  inward  coldness  except  by  Inference. 
Perhaps  my  desires  bore  too  strongly  towards  my 
art.  Perhaps  I  was  too  proud  to  give  up  mjself 
before  I  was  understood.  Perhaps  indeed— and 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  my  distant  memories  I  can 
recall  such  a  feeling— perhaps  I  had  In  mind  an 
ideal  woman  whom  I  did  not  yet  consider  myself 
worthy  of  possessing,  and  for  whom  1  wished  to 
keep  myself  pure  from  all  stain. 

But  my  day  drew  near.  As  the  expression  of 
my  life  became  easier  to  me  in  painting,  the  out- 


burst of  my  concealed  power  was  preparing 
within  me  with  an  increasing  restlessness.  At 
Vienna,  during  a  severe  winter,  I  became  ac- 
quainted  with   the  Duchess  de  ,  a  noble 

Italian,  beautiful  as  an  antique  cameo,  a  dazzling 
woman  of  tlie  world,  and  ilUeltante  m  every  kind 
of  art.  She  chanced  to  see  a  picture  of  mine, 
and  understood  it  better  than  the  others  who  sur- 
rounded it.  She  spoke  of  me  in  terms  which 
flattered  my  vanity.  I  saw  that  she  placed  me 
higher  than  did  the  public,  and  that  she  exerted 
liersclf  for  my  fame  for  the  sake  of  Art,  without 
knowing  the  artist.  I  was  flattered  by  it ;  grati- 
tude began  to  melt  my  pride.  I  sought  an  intro- 
duction, and  was  received  even  better  than  I  had 
expected.  My  face  and  manner  of  speaking 
seemed  to  please  her,  and  she  told  me  almost  at 
our  first  meeting,  that  the  man  in  me  was  supe- 
rior to  the  painter.  I  felt  myself  more  impressed 
by  her  grace,  her  elegance,  and  her  beauty,  than 
I  had  ever  before  been  by  any  other  woman. 

One  thing  only  troubled  me  :  a  certain  indo- 
lent manner,  measured  phrases  of  approval,  and 
certain  forms  of  sympathy  and  encouragement, 
reminded  me  of  the  mild,  generous  and  thought- 
less woman  whose  child  and  protege  I  had  been. 
At  times  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was 
one  reason  more  for  my  attachment  to  her ;  but 
again  I  trembled  lest  I  might  find  under  such 
a  charming  exterior  a  woman  of  the  world,  that 
frivolous  and  cold  being,  skilled  In  trifles,  out  of 
her  sphere  in  serious  things,  generous  in  her  acts, 
without  being  it  intentionally,  delighting  in  the 
happiness  of  others  when  it  does  not  endanger  her 
own. 

I  loved,  doubted,  and  suffered.  She  had  not  a 
decided  reputation  for  austerity,  although  her 
failings  had  never  excited  scandal.  I  had  every 
hope  of  inspiring  her  with  a  caprice.  That  did 
not  intoxicate  me ;  I  was  not  child  enough  to  be 
flattered  by  a  caprice  ;  I  was  enough  of  a  man  to 
aspire  to  be  the  object  of  a  passion.  I  burned 
with  a  secret  fire  too  long  suppressed  to  hide  from 
myself  that  I  was  almost  the  prey  of  a  violent 
passion  ;  but  when  I  almost  yielded,  I  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  giving  so  much  for  so  little — per- 
haps nothing.  I  was  afraid,  not  exactly  of  being 
one  more  victim — what  of  that,  when  the  evil  is 
sweet  and  deep  ? — but  for  fear  of  wasting  my 
soul,  my  moral  strength,  my  artist  future,  in  a 
struggle  fu'l  of  error  and  anguish.  I  was  afraid 
of  not  being  enough  deceived  never  to  dread  the 
return  of  my  fast-escaping  penetration. 

One  night  we  went  to  the  theatre  together.  I 
had  not  seen  her  for  several  days.  She  had  been 
ill,  or  at  least  her  door  had  not  been  open  to  me, 
and  her  features  were  slightly  changed.  She 
had  given  me  a  place  in  her  box,  to  be  present 
with  her  and  another  friend,  a  sort  of  convenient 
nobody,  at  the  debut  of  a  young  opera  singer. 

During  the  real  or  feigned  Illness  of  the  duch- 
ess, I  had  worked  with  great  ardor  and  a  sort  of 
feverish  spite.  I  had  not  left  my  atelier  and  had 
seen  no  one,  so  that  I  was  not  in  the  way  of 
hearing  the  gossip  of  the  town. 

"  Who  Is  to  make  his  dehul  to-night  ?  "  I  asked 
her  just  before  the  overture. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  a  fond  saiile,  which  seemed  to  thank 
me  for  my  indifference  to  anything  not  belonging 
to  her. 

Then  she  continued,  with  an  air  of  indiffer- 
ence: 


"  It  is  a  very  young  man,  from  whom  rniifh  is 
hoped.  He  boasts  a  name  celebrated  (»i  the 
stage  ;  that  of  Cello  Floriani."  , 

"  Any  relation,"  asked  I,  "  of  the  famoi  Lu- 
crezia  Floriani,  who  died  two  or  three  years 
ago  ?  " 

"  Her  own  son,"  replied  the  duchess;  "  a  youth 
of  twenty-four,  beautiful  and  intelligentps  his 
mother."  | 

I  thought  this  praise  too  strong ;  jealoify  was 
rising  within  me.  I  thought  the  duchess  too 
hasty  in  praising  youthful  talent,  without  remem- 
bering how  grateful  I  should  have  been  to  her  on 
my  own  account. 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  "  I  asked  her,  ?ith  as 
much  outward  calm  as  I  felt  inward  emotim. 

"  Yes,  slightly,"  she  replied,  unfolding  hir  fan  ; 
"  I  have  heard  him  twice  since  his  arrivalf' 

I  made  no  further  remark,  but  chanted  our 
conversation,  to  see  if  I  could  not  get  out) of  her, 
unsuspected,  the  acknowledgment  wliicli  I  dread- 
ed. After  five  minutes'  seemingly  aimlfjs  talk,  I 
learned  that  the  duchess  had  heard  young  Cello 
Floriani  twice  in  her  own  salon,  while  the  door 
had  been  closed  upon  me,  for  he  had|been  in 
Vienna  but  five  days. 

I  concealed  my  anger,  but  it  was  glassed  at, 
and  the  duchess  smoothed  it  over  as  will  as  she 
couhi.  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  intlnate  with 
her  to  claim  an  explanation.  But  sic  made  a 
tolerably  sufficient  one,  and  my  bitteiness  gave 
way  to  gratitude.  She  had  known  the  great 
Floriani  intimately,  and  had  first  sect  her  son 
with  her.  He  came,  as  a  matter  of  (course,  to 
pay  his  respects  to  her  upon  his  arrival,  and, 
although  ill  and  confined  to  her  roon,  she  con- 
sented to  receive  and  hear  him,  thinling  it  her 
duty  to  grant  him  her  aid  and  patn  iiage.  He 
had  sung  to  her  before  her  physician  ind  at  his 
advice.  "I  do  not  know  whether  II was  weary 
of  being  alone,"  she  added,  lanaildly,  "or 
whether  my  nerves  were  unstrung  ly  my  diet ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  he  pleased  me,  ind  1  hoped 
for  a  great  deal  at  his  ddbut.  He  Ins  a  superb 
voice,  fine  execution,  and  a  charmpig  person  ; 
but  what  will  he  be  on  the  stage  ?  j  It  is  so  dif- 
ferent to  hear  a  virtuoso  in  private.}  I  dread  tor 
the  poor  child  the  terrible  ordeal  Cf  the  public. 
The  mme  he  bears  is  a  heavy  buifcn  for  him  ; 
much  will  be  expected  ;  noUease  oblm" 

"  II  is  cruel,  madame,"  said  thelplarquis  E., 
who  was  seated  behind  us.  "  The  public  is 
stupid  ;  they  ought  to  know  that  tlft'  children  of 
ceniuses  are  always  inferior.  It  js  a  law  of 
nature.  i 

"I  am  happy  in  believing  yoiB mistaken,  or 
rather  in  thinking  that  nature  is  l-)t  always  so 
foolish,"  replied  the  duchess  with  aluizzical  look. 
"  Your  daughter  is  a  charming  an  J  sensible  per- 
son." Then,  as  if  she  sought  to  wlBken  the  dis- 
agreeable effect  which  such  a  w"')'  repartee 
might  have  had  upon  me,  she  whfccrcd  behind 
her  fan  :  P 

"  I  chose  the  marquis  for  my  cdvalier  to-night 
because  hn  is  the  stupidest  of  all  xm  fi'iends." 

I  knew  also  that   the  marquis  invariably  went 
to  sleep  when  the  curtain  rose;  and  I  felt  pleased^ 
and  full  of  good  wishes  for  the  ynnng  debutante. 

"  What  sort  of  a  voice  has  he  ?  '  I  asked. 


"  Who  '!  the  marquis  '!  "  asked 
"  No,  your  protege." 
"Prima  basso  cantantc ;  he  ven 
cult  role  to-night.    Hush  I  they 


jhe,  smiling. 

lures  in  a  diffi- 
ire  beginning; 

r 
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be  comes  ou  the  stage.  Only  look  !  Poor  child  ! 
how  he  must  tremble  !  " 

She  waved  her  fan.  A  slight  applause  greeted 
the  entrance  of  Celio.  She  joined  in  it  so  eager- 
ly with  the  faint  noise  of  her  little  hands,  that  her 
fan  fell.  "  Come,"  said  she,  as  I  picked  it  up, 
"  applaud  the  name  of  Floriani ;  it  is  a  great  and 
honored  name  in  Italy,  and  we  Italians  must  sus- 
tain it,  for  she  was  one  of  our  greatest  glories." 

"  I  heard  her  in  my  childhood,"  answered  I. 
"  Why,  you  must  have  known  her  after  she  left 
the  stage,  for  you  are  too  young " 

There  was  then  no  time  to  find  out  by  round- 
about talk  whether  the  duchess  had  seen  the 
Floriani  once  or  twenty  times  in  her  life.  I 
learned  later  that  she  had  never  seen  her  e.xcept 
from  her  box,  and  that  Celio  was  simply  intro- 
duced to  her  by  the  Count  Albani.  I  learned 
other  things  too — but  Celio  began  his  recitative, 
and  the  duchess  coughed  too  much  to  answer  me. 
She  had  such  a  bad  cold  ! 


CHAPTER    II. 
THE      GLOW-WOKM. 

At  that  time  there  was  at  the  imperial  theatre 
a  cantatrice  who  would  have  impressed  me  had 

not  the  Duchess  de victoriously  filled  all 

my  thought.  This  singer  was  neither  very  beau- 
tiful, very  young,  nor  of  the  first  order  of  talent. 
Her  name  was  Cecilia  Boccaferri.  She  was  thir- 
ty years  old ;  her  features  wore  a  slight  shade  of 
weariness;  she  had  a  fine  figure,  distinction,  and 
a  voice  rather  sweet  and  sympathetic  than  power- 
ful ;  she  filled  cjuietly,  without  dispute  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  the  place  of  a  seconda  donna. 

Without  dazzling  me,  she  pleased  me  more  in 
private  than  on  the  stage.  I  had  met  her  some- 
times at  the  house  of  a  professor  of  singing,  who 
was  my  friend  and  her  former  teacher,  and  also 
in  a  few  drawing  rooms,  where  she  had  sung  with 
great  stars.  She  was  said  to  live  discreetly,  and 
to  support  her  old  father,  an  artist,  \a,zy  and  ir- 
regular in  his  habits.  She  was  a  calm  and  mod- 
est person,  who  was  everywhere  received  with 
respect,  although  in  society  no  one  troubled  him- 
self about  her. 

She  entered  with  Celio,  and  although  she 
never  busied  herself  with  the  public  when  she 
sang  her  role,  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  the 
bo.x  where  we  were  sitting.  There  was  some- 
thing that  struck  me  in  her  hasty  and  stolen 
glance.  It  disposed  me  to  be  on  my  guard  that 
night. 

Celio  Floiiani  was  a  youth  of  twenty-four  or 
five,  and  of  wonderful  beauty.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  image  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  of  her  age.  He  was  tall,  without 
being  too  much  so ;  slender,  but  not  lank.  His 
unconstrained  limbs  were  full  of  elegance,  and 
his  large,  full  chest  showed  great  strength.  His 
head  was  small  as  that  of  a  beautiful  antique 
statue ;  his  features  pure  and  delicate,  with  a 
lively  expression  and  maiked  color;  his  eyes 
black  and  sparkling ;  his  hair  thick  and  waved, 
and  parted  naturally  upon  his  forehead  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Italian  art;  his  nose  was 
straight,  his  nostrils  clear  and  dilated,  his  eye- 
brows distinct  as  the  trace  of  a  pencil,  his  mouth 
vermilion  and  finely  chiselled,  his  moustache 
silky  and  surrounding  his  upper  lip  with  a  nat- 
ural wave  full  of  coquettish  grace  ;  the  contour 
of  his  cheek  was  faultless,  his  ear  small,  his  neck 
free,  round,  white  and  strong,  his  hands  and  feet 


well  formed,  his  teeth  dazzlingly  white ;  his  smile 
was  satirical,  and  his  glance  very  bold.  I  looked 
at  the  duchess.  I  could  observe  her  much  better, 
as  she  did  not  mind  me,  so  much  was  she  absorbed 
by  the  entrance  of  the  debutant. 

Cello's  voice  was  superb,  and  that  he  knew 
how  to  sing  was  evident  from  his  first  notes.  His 
beauty  could  not  injure  him ;  and  yet  wlien  I 
looked  from  tlic  duchess  to  the  actor,  he  became 
insupportable.  At  first  I  thought  it  a  jealous 
prejudice,  and  was  ashamed  of  it.  I  applauded 
him  and  encouraged  him  with  one  of  those  low 
bravos  which  the  actor  hears  so  plainly  upon  the 
stage.  Then  I  met  the  glance  of  Signora  Bocca- 
ferri fastened  upon  the  duchess  and  myself  This 
preoccupation  was  unlike  her,  for  her  carriage 
had  always  been  remarkably  grave  and  conscien- 
tious. 

But  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  assume  indiffer- 
ence. On  one  hand  I  saw  the  duchess,  disturbed 
by  a  strange  trouble,  an  emotion  which  she  could 
not  hide,  or  which  she  did  not  even  try  to  con- 
ceal ;  on  the  other  I  saw  the  handsome  Cello,  in 
spite  of  his  boldness  and  his  resources,  fast  ap- 
proaching one  of  those  falls  from  which  one  so 
seldom  rises,  or  at  least  towards  such  a  fiasco  as 
is  followed  by  years  of  discouragement  and  pow- 
erlessness. 

Really,  this  young  man 'presented  himself  with 
a  coolness  which  bordered  upon  insolence.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  written  his  great  name  upon 
his  forehead,  to  be  greeted  and  worshipped  with- 
out examining  his  own  individual  merits.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  beauty  should  make  even  men 
abashed.  Nevertheless,  he  had  talent  and  undis- 
puted power  ;  he  did  not  act  badly,  and  he  sang 
well ;  but  his  soul  was  insolent,  and  that  shone 
from  every  pore  of  his  body.  The  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  first  applause  displeased 
the  public.  In  his  bow  and  in  his  eyes  this 
modest  mental  soliloquy  was  easily  read  :  "  Crowd 
of  fools  that  you  are,  you  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
applaud  me  more.  I  scorn  the  feeble  tribute  of 
your  indulgence  ;  I  claim  tempests  of  admiration." 
During  two  acts  he  kept  up  this  disdainful 
hauteur,  and  the  uncertain  public  generously 
forgave  his  pride,  wishing  to  see  if  he  could  jus- 
tify it  and  if  it  was  his  lawful  right  or  an  imper- 
tinent presumption.  I  could  not  tell  myself 
which  it  was,  for  I  listened  to  him  with  bitter 
interest,  since  I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  infatua- 
tion of  my  companion  for  him.  I  told  her  so, 
bluntly  enough,  but  without  offending  her,  with- 
out diverting  her ;  she  only  awaited  a  moment  of 
signal  triumph  for  Celio,  to  tell  me  that  I  was  a 
fool,  and  that  she  had  never  given  me  a  thought. 
This  moment  of  triumph  upon  which  both  counted 
was  a  duet  with  Boccaferri  in  the  third  act. 
That  good  creature  seemed  to  enter  into  it  with 
good  grace,  and  to  wish  herself  forgotten  in  the 
success  of  the  debutant.  Celio  had  saved  his 
powers  for  that;  he  reached  the  grand  point, 
sure  of  carrying  it. 

But  what  passed  between  the  public  and  him- 
self so  suddenly  ?  No  one  could  explain  it, 
while  all  felt  it.  There  he  stood  like  a  magnet- 
izer,  striving  to  get  power  over  his  patient,  undis- 
couraged  by  the  slowness  of  the  action.  The 
public  was  like  the  patient,  waif  and  doubtful, 
who  only  waited  to  confess  or  to  deny  the  spell, 
to  say  :  "  He  is  a  prophet  or  a  charlatan."  And 
yet  Cello  did  not  sing  badly  ;  his  voice  did  not 
fail   him.     Perhaps   he   wished    to   increase   the 


effect  by  a  trick  that  was  too  palpable  ;  was  it  a 
false  gesture,  a  doubtful  note,  or  a  ridiculous  alti- 
tude ?  I  cannot  say.  I  saw  the  duchess  ready 
to  faint,  while  the  sinister  coldness  spread  over 
the  audience,  and  a  ghastly  smile  glimmered  on 
every  face.  When  the  aria  was  finished,  a  few 
friends  tried  to  applaud  ;  two  or  three  distinct 
hisses,  against  which  no  one  dared  protest,  made 
deep  silence  ;  the  fiasco  was  accomplished. 

The  duchess  was  pale  as  death,  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment.  Recovering  her  self-possession 
with  wonderful  tact,  she  turned  towards  me, 
smiling  and  braving  my  glance  as  if  nothing  had 
changed  between  us  :  "  Allans  !  that  singer  needs 
three  years  more  of  study.  The  stage  is  a  yarj 
different  test  from  the  private  auditory,  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favor.  But  I  did  believe  he  would 
get  through  it  better.  Poor  Floriani !  how  she 
would  have  suffered  had  she  been  living  !  But 
what  ails  you,  Salentini  ?  I  should  not  think  you 
were  so  much  interested  in  the  debut  as  to  be 
stunned  by  the  failure." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  it,  madame,"  answered 
I;  "  I  was  observing  and  listening  to  Mademoi- 
selle Boccaferri,  whe  has  just  sung  a  simple  sen- 
tence wonderfully  well." 

"  Ah  !  bah  I  you  are  listening  to  Boccaferri, 
are  you  ?  I  don't  honor  her  so  much,  and  don't 
really  know  whether  she  sings  well  or  badly." 

"I  do  not  believe  you,  madame;  for  you  are 
too  good  a  musician  and  too  much  of  an  artist, 
not  to  have  observed  that  she  sings  like  an 
angel." 

"  Anything  but  that.  But  what  do  you  mean, 
Salentini  ?  Are  you  really  speaking  of  Bocca- 
ferri ?     I  must  have  misunderstood." 

"  You  have  understood  me  perfectly,  madame. 
Cecilia  Boccaferri  is  an  accomplished  person  and 
au  artist  of  great  merit.  It  is  your  doubt  that 
surprises  me." 

"  Indeed  !  you  are  facetious  to-day,"  answered 
the  duchess,  not  at  all  disconcerted. 

She  was  charmed  at  what  she  supposed  was 
my  malice ;  she  was  far  from  believing  me  calm 
and  entirely  freed  from  her,  or  anywhere  near  it. 

"  No,  madame,"  answered  I,  "  I  am  not  joking. 
I  have  always  admired  those  souls  who  respect 
themselves,  and  who  keep  whatever  place  the 
public  assigns  them,  without  envy,  disgust,  or 
foolish  ambition.  Signora  Boccaferri  is  a  person 
of  such  pure  and  modest  talent,  that  she  has  no 
need  of  applause  or  garlands  to  keep  her  in  the 
right  path.  Her  voice  lacks  brilliancy,  but  her 
singing  never  lacks  roundness.  Her  timbre, 
rather  veiled,  has  a  charm  which  strikes  me. 
Many  prima  donnas  now  in  fashion,  have  no 
more  fulness  nor  freshness  in  their  throats.  There 
are  enough  who  have  none  at  all.  Then  they  call 
artifice,  which  is  falsehood,  to  their  aid,  instead 
of  art.  They  make  an  artificial  voice,  a  peculiar 
method,  which  consists  in  escaping  the  faulty 
parts  of  their  register,  to  show  off  certain  notes, 
screamed,  shaken,  sobbed,  smothered  ones,  which 
they  have  at  their  disposal.  This  pretended 
learned  and  dramatic  style  is  mere  sleight  of 
hand,  an  awkward  juggling,  an  imposture  which 
only  deceives  the  ignorant ;  but  surely  it  is  not 
singing — it  is  not  music.  What  becomes  of  the 
composer's  idea,  the  sense  of  the  melody,  the 
genius  of  the  role,  when,  instead  of  a  natural 
declamation,  which  is  only  true  and  pathetic  when 
it  has  its  changing  shades  of  passion  and  of  calm, 
of  sadness  and  of  rapture,  the  cantatrice,  incapa- 
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ble  of  saying  or  singing  anything,  screams,  sighs 
and  shrieks  through  her  part,  from  one  end  to 
another  ?  Besides,  what  coloring,  -what  expres- 
sion, what  sense  can  a  song  have  written  for  the 
voice,  when,  instead  of  a  human,  living  voice,  the 
worn-out  performer  uses  a  shriek,  a  grating,  a 
continual  choking.  One  might  as  well  sing  Mo- 
zart with  Punch's  whistle  between  his  lips ;  one 
might  as  well  listen  to  the  groans  of  epilepsy.  It 
is  art  no  longer — it  is  a  positive  reality." 

"  Bravo,  sir  painter ! "  said  the  duchess  with 
a  fond  and  cunning  smile  ;  "  I  did  not  know  you 
were  so  learned  and  subtle  in  musical  matters. 
Why  is  this  the  first  time  you  have  talked  so 
well  ?  I  should  always  have  been  of  your  opin- 
ion, theoretically  that  is,  for  your  application  is 
bad.  Poor  Boocaferri  has  exactly  one  of  those 
worn  and  used  voices  that  can  sing  no  more." 

"  And  yet,"  said  I,  firmly,  "  she  always  does 
sing,  and  never  does  anything  but  sing;  she 
never  screams  or  sobs,  and  that  is  why  the  frivo- 
lous public  never  notice  her.  Do  you  believe 
her  so  unskilled  as  to  be  incapable  of  aiming  at 
effect  like  everybody  else,  and  of  substituting 
artifice  for  art,  if  she  should  deign  at  any  mo- 
ment to  lower  her  soul  and  her  knowledge  to 
that  point  ?  If  to-morrow  she  should  grow  tired 
of  being  unnoticed,  and  should  wish  to  act  upon 
the  nerves  of  her  audience,  she  could  eclipse  her 
rivals,  I  am  sure.  Her  voice,  habitually  veiled, 
is  just  one  of  those  which  would  clear  itself  by  a 
physical  effort,  and  would  vibrate  powerfully 
when  the  possessor  wishes  to  sacrifice  pleasing  to 
wonder,  truth  to  effect." 

"  But  then,  agree  with  me,  what  remains  to  her 
if  she  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  wish  to 
produce  effect  by  artifice,  nor  that  health  of  or- 
gan which  possesses  a  natural  charm  ?  She 
neither  acts  upon  a  mistaken  imagination  nor 
upon  an  accomplished  ear,  poor  girl !  She  sings 
properly  what  is  written  for  her ;  she  never 
shocks,  she  never  disturbs.  She  is  a  good  musi- 
cian, I  must  own,  and  useful  in  the  ensemble ; 
but  alone  she  is  nothing.  "Whether  she  enters 
or  whether  she  goes  out,  the  theatre  is  always 
empty  when  she  glides  through  it  with  the  mor- 
sels of  her  role  and  her  litde  pearly  phrases." 

"  I  deny  that,  and  for  my  part,  I  feel  that  she 
not  only  fills  the  theatre  with  her  presence,  but 
that  she  penetrates  and  enlivens  the  whole  opera 
with  her  intelligence.  I  also  deny  that  the  ab- 
absence  of  fulness  in  her  voice  takes  away  all 
charm  ;  for  it  is  not  a  weak  voice  ;  it  is  a  delicate 
one,  just  as  the  beauty  of  Mademoiselle  Bocca- 
ferri  is  not  a  faded,  but  a  veiled  beauty.  That 
gentle  beauty  and  sweet  voice  were  never  made 
for  the  gross  tastes  of  the  public  ;  but  the  artist 
who  understands  them  guesses  at  the  truth  which 
lies  under  that  subdued  expression,  where  the 
soul  always  reserves  more  than  it  promises,  and 
never  exhausts  itself  because  it  is  not  lavishly 
thrown  away." 

"  O,  a  thousand  times  pardon,  ray  dear  Salen- 
tini,"  cried  the  duchess,  laughing  and  stretching 
out  her  hand  with  a  kind  and  merry  air  ;  "  I  did 
not  know  you  were  in  love  with  the  Bocoaferri ; 
if  I  had  suspected  it  I  should  not  have  vexed  you 
in  speaking  ill  of  her.  Are  you  offended  with 
me  ?     Now,  really,  I  did  not  know  it." 

I  watched  the  duchess  carefully.  Had  she 
been  sincere  in  her  kindness,  I  should  have  loved 
her  again ;  but  she  could  not  bear  my  gaze,  and 
the  diabolic  light  gleamed  stealthily  from  her  eyes. 


"  Madame,"  said  I,  without  kissing  the  hand  I 
pressed  so  feebly,  "  you  never  need  apologize  for 
awkwardness,  for  I  never  was  in  love  with  Mad- 
emoiselle Boocaferri  before  to-night,  and  am  be- 
ginning to  understand  her  for  the  first  time." 

"  And  I  have  doubtless  brought  you  to  this  dis- 
covery." 

"  No,  madame,  it  was  Celio  Floriani." 

The  duchess  shuddered,  but  I  continued, 
calmly : 

"  It  was  in  seeing  how  little  conscience  that 
youth  had  that  I  felt  the  value  of  it  in  painting 
and  the  other  arts." 

"  Explain  that  to  me,"  said  the  duchess,  pre- 
tending to  defend  Celio.  "  I  did  not  see  that  the 
handsome  fellow  lacked  conscience ;  he  lacked 
success ;  that  was  all." 

"  He  missed  everything  that  is  most  sacred," 
answered  I,  coldly  ;  "  he  lacked  love  and  respect 
for  his  art.  He  deserved  to  be  punislied  by  the 
public,  although  the  public  has  rarely  such  in- 
stincts of  justice  and  pride.  Comfort  yourself 
however,  madame ;  his  success  only  hung  by  a 
thread ;  and  in  proceeding  always  with  boldness 
and  self-satisfaction,  an  artist  may  be  applauded, 
make  dupes  and  find  his  victims ;  but  I,  who  can 
see  clearly  and  impartially  through  the  matter, 
understand  that  the  absence  of  charm  and  power 
in  this  young  man  is  owing  to  his  vanity,  his  de- 
sire for  admiration,  and  the  little  love  he  felt  for 
what  he  sang — to  his  lack  of  respect  for  the  spirit 
and  traditions  of  his  part.  I  am  sure  that  he  has 
always  been  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  he 
could  not  fail,  and  that  he  had  the  gift  of  making 
an  impression.  Probably  he  is  a  spoiled  child. 
He  is  pretty,  bright  and  graceful.  His  mother, 
very  likely,  was  his  slave,  and  all  his  lady  friends 
doubtless  elate  him  with  indulgence.  That  of 
praise  is  the  most  fatal  of  all.  So  he  presents 
himself  to  the  public,  like  a  daring  coquette,  who 
dashes  triumphantly  by,  spattering  with  mud  the 
poor  world  from  her  high  equipage.  No  one  can 
deny  that  Celio  is  young,  handsome  and  brilliant ; 
but  they  have  begun  to  hate  him,  because  there 
is  something  coquettish  in  his  manner.  Yes,  co- 
quettish is  the  word.  Do  you  know  what  a 
coquette  is,  madame  la  duchesse  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  idea,  Signor  Salentini,  but  you  can 
tell  me,  doubtless." 

"A  coc|uette,"  answered  I,  undisturbed  by  her 
disdain,  "  a  coquette  is  a  woman  who  sells  herself 
for  vanity,  as  a  courtesan  for  avarice.  She  as- 
sumes boldness  to  hide  her  own  weakness ;  she 
pretends  to  despise  all,  that  she  may  rid  herself 
of  the  heavy  weight  of  public  scorn  ;  she  tries  to 
crush  the  crowd,  that  others  may  forget  how  she 
bows  and  cringes  in  the  dust  to  every  one  ;  she  is 
a  mixture  of  boldness  and  meanness,  of  rash 
bravado  and  secret  terror.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  apply  this  portrait  to  any  of  your  friends  ! 
To  Celio  himself  I  do  not  apply  it  without  great 
qualification.  But  I  do  say  that  almost  every 
artist  who  labors  for  success  without  conscience 
and  holy  meditation,  follows  a  little  in  the  steps 
of  the  prostitute  without  knowing  it.  They 
affect  to  despise  the  good  opinion  of  others,  while 
they  have  labored  all  their  lives  to  obtain  it. 
They  are  angry  at  failing  to  triumph,  because 
that  triumph  was  their  only  aim.  If  they  were 
in  love  with  Art  itself,  they  would  be  more  calm, 
and  would  not  trust  their  progress  to  a  little 
praise  or  blame.  Courtesans  affect  to  despise  the 
virtue  which  they  envy.     These  artists  of  whom 


I  speak  affect  self-satisfaction  because  they  are  so 
ill  at  ease.  Celio  Floriani  is  the  son  of  a  great 
and  true  artist.  He  would  not  follow  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  mother,  and  he  is  cruelly  punished 
for  it.  God  grant  that  he  may  profit  by  this 
lesson,  and  not  fall  back,  but  put  himself  to  the 
work  without  anger  or  disgust.  Shall  I  go  and  i 
find  him,  madame,  and  invite  him  to  sup  with  us 
after  the  play  ?  He  needs  consolation,  and  it 
would  be  generous  in  you  to  cheer  him  in  his 
misfortune.  We  are  at  the  finale.  I  have  a  pass 
to  go  behind  the  scenes,  and  I  will  go  and  bring 
him  here." 

"  No,"  answered  the  duchess,  "  I  did  not  intend 
to  sup  to-night,  and  if  you  wish  to  prolong  your 
evening,  come  and  take  tea  with  me  and  the  mar- 
quis, whose  obstinate  sleepiness  will  leave  the 
field  free  for  our  talk,  and  it  seems  that  we  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other — that  is,  on  the  subject 
of  Celio  Floriani ;  so  he  would  be  de  troj)  as 
much  for  me  as  for  you." 

She  accompanied  these  words  by  an  expression 
full  of  languor  and  passion,  and  rose  to  take  my 
arm,  but  I  waived  the  honor  in  placing  myself 
behind  the  marquis.  This  woman,  who  only 
petted  youthful  talent  when  it  was  successful,  and 
could  abandon  it  so  easily  when  it  failed  in  pub- 
lic, suddenly  became  hateful  to  me.  She  affected 
me  like  those  ugly  and  stupid  children  who  chase 
a  glow-worm  through  the  grass,  seize  it,  fondle  it, 
and  admire  it  while  the  phosphor  brightens  it, 
and  then  crush  it,  when  the  touch  of  their  rude 
hands  has  quenched  its  light.  Sometimes  they 
torture  it  to  reanimate  it,  but  it  grows  dimmer 
and  dimmer.  At  last  they  kill  it,  for  it  gives  no 
more  light,  it  shines  no  longer,  it  is  utterly  worth- 
less. "  Poor  Celio,"  thought  I,  "  where  is  your 
phosphor  ?  Crawl  into  the  ground  for  fear  of 
being  crushed.  But  I  certainly  will  not  profit 
by  the  tete-a-tete  prepared  for  your  triumph.  I 
have  a  little  light  left,  and  I  had  rather  keep  it." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  duchess,  imperiously ; 
"  then  you  are  not  coming  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,"  answered  I ;  "  I  am 
going  to  congratulate  Mademoiselle  Boccaferri  in 
her  box.  She  has  not  succeeded  better  to-night 
than  at  other  times,  and  she  will  sing  as  well  to- 
morrow. I  like  to  pay  the  feeble  tribute  of  my 
admiration  to  those  unknown  and  unappreciated 
talents  who  respect  themselves,  and  console  their 
hearts  for  the  indifference  of  the  public  by  the 
sympathy  of  their  friends,  and  the  inward  cer- 
tainty of  their  powers.  If  I  meet  Celio  Floriani 
I  shall  seek  his  acquaintance.  May  T  use  your 
name  ?     We  are  both  your  proteges." 

The  duchess  crushed  her  fan  and  left  the  bos 
without  answering  me.  I  felt  that  her  suffering 
wounded  me ;  but  it  was  the  last  thrill  of  my 
heart  for  her.  I  sprang  forward  into  the  passages 
which  led  to  the  stage,  resolved  really  to  pay  my 
homage  to  Cecilia  Boccaferri. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE  MUSICAL  VILLAGE. 

rnOM     THE     GERMAN     OP    AXIEKSPEKG. 

There  is,  in  Bohemia,  a  village  to  see, 
"Where  each  living  thing  a  musician  will  be, 
Like  swallows  reversed,  in  spring  time  flying, 
In  autumn  you  see  them  homeward  hieing. 
You  think  the  nightingales  all  the  world  round 
Slust  here,  in  one  bush,  together  be  found ; 
"you  think  a  thousand  fountains  gushing 
In  one  melodious  stream  must  be  rushing. 
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Hark!  Avith  -what  rapture,  in  yonder  inn, 
An  amatcnr  twangs  his  violin ! 
The  countries  round  are  waiting  to  cheer  it, 
And  you,  lucky  creature,  already  hear  it ! 

But  frightfully  now,  from  a  dwelling  near. 
The  thumping  kettle-drum  stuns  your  ear. 
As  when,  the  miner's  ear-drum  smashing, 
An  avalanche  down  in  the  shaft  comes  crashing. 

Hark !  dulcet  flute-tones,  across  the  street, 
Lull  you  to  dreamy  slumber  sweet. 
But  here  the  trumpets,  the  whole  air  shaking. 
Secure,  with  their  din,  your  speedy  waking. 

Hark  !  voices  of  maidens  !  what  lovely  notes  ! 
Your  ear  on  a  sea  of  harmony  floats  !  • 

But  alas  !  the  bass-viol  a  neighbor  pleases  ; 
Your  skiff",  in  the  tempest,  is  shattered  to  pieces. 

Hark  !  the  wild  bugle  !  magnificent  sound  ! 
The  fragrant  green-woods  rustle  around  ; 
But  yonder  bagpipe  's  buzzing  and  humming 
Warn  you  that  bears  to  the  woods  are  coming ! 

Here  whispers  the  tender  guitar  the  bliss 

Of  bowers  of  rose  and  the  stolen  kiss  ; 

But  a  din  of  bassoons  from  yon  house  is  sounding, 

Like  a  gang  of  drunkards  your  sense  confounding. 

One  practises  on  the  clarionet, 
Another  his  heart  on  the  hantboy  has  set, 
"While  down  from,  the  window  comes  harmony  shat- 
tered, 
Like  a  suicide's  limbs  on  the  pavement  spattered. 

Each  single  tone  sounds  pure  and  true, 
And  yet  no  concord  will  ever  ensue. 
As  the  chopped-up  joints  of  snakes  forever 
Wind  in  and  out,  reuniting  never. 

And  so  it  howls  and  whimpers  and  moans, 

And  screams  and  buzzes  and  mutters  and  groans, 

As  if  the  spirits  of  discord  in  choir 

Were  playing,  with  Satan  to  lead  and  inspire. 

You  fly  to  the  door,  a  refuge  to  find. 
And  you  feel  that  the  birds  are  of  just  your  mind. 
The  storks  and  swallows,  who  fled,  on  learning 
That  the  crowd  of  musicians  were  homeward  return- 
ing. 

But  when  the  snow  is  melted  in  spring, 
Then  forth  from  the  village  each  living  thing  ! 
Man,  woman  and  child,  where  fancy  takes  them. 
North,  South,  East,  West,  or  fortune  directs  them. 

United  now,  as  divided  at  home. 

In  couples,  in  trios,  in  bands  they  roam. 

As  the  spirit  of  harmony  garland-wise  strings  them, 

And  through  the  countries  like  flowers  flings  them. 

All  comes  right  in  the  village  then, 
The  tribe  of  Larks  make  music  again, 
And  back  comes  Lady  Swallow  flying, 
And  Master  Stork  is  homeward  hieing. 

The  players  greet  many  a  distant  land. 
Well-known  and  welcomed  on  every  hand. 
Find  open  ears  and  arms  in  all  places, 
And  foaming  tankards  and  smiling  faces. 

And  now  every  bush  has  its  nightingale, 
And  its  waterfall  every  rocky  vale; 
In  all  the  woodlands  birds  are  singing, 
Through  all  the  valleys  fountains  are  springing. 

c.  T.  B. 
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CONCERTS. 

Complimentary  to our  Journal  of  Mu- 
sic ! — The  bantling  has  received  a  hearty  God- 
speed upon  entering  its  fifth  year.  On  the  very 
evening  of  the  last  publication  day,  ivhich  marked 
the  completion  of  the  first  lustrum,  or  Olympiad 
rather,  of  its  busy  little  life,  we  found  it  our  first 


pleasant  duty  (by  way  of  prologue,  as  it  were,  to 
another  round  of  musical  reportership,)  to  attend 
a  concert  given  to  the  child — our  four-year-old-er, 
which  has  been  on  its  feet  and  practising  its  parts 
of  speech  now  long  enough  to  answer  for  itself 
Therefore  please  understand,  dear  reader,  that 
it  is  the  bantling  itself  that  speaks,  and  that  the 
parental  editorial  "  we  "  is  not  after  all  entrapped 
into  any  personal  self-reference. 

The  compliment  proceeded  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Harvard  Music.a.l  Association,  a 
society  of  amateurs,  with  which  from  its  first  for- 
mation on  the  basis  of  a  little  college  musical  club, 
about  the  time  of  our  graduation,  many  of  our 
plcasantest  musical  experiences  and  aims  have 
been  connected ;  a  society  of  liberally  educated 
men  who  have  simply  sought  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  music  (in  a  land  where  it  was  but  a  pas- 
time or  a  trade,)  by  bringing  it  somewhat  into 
recognized  relations  with  all  serious  and  true 
gentlemanly  culture,  and  by  inducing  possibly 
our  Alma  Mater  to  adopt  and  honor  the  divine 
vagabond  and  foundling ;  a  Society  which,  claim- 
ing no  place  among  the  professors  of  the  Art, 
(although  it  does  not  abandon  the  hope  of  count- 
ing among  its  other  fruits  some  day  a  real  live 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge,) has  yet  exerted  not  a  little  influence  on 
the  musical  growth  of  this  community :  for  in- 
stance, in  founding  the  first  musical  library  ;  in 
setting  the  first  example  of  classical  chamber  con- 
certs in  this  city  ;  in  initiating  and  placing  beyond 
a  peradventure  the  movement  from  which  sprang 
our  noble  Boston  Music  Hall ;  and  finally,  in  first 
welcoming  into  the  world  with  its  substantial  sym- 
pathy this  very  Journal  of  Music,  which  it  now 
cheers  and  encourages  again,  lest  it  should  faint 
in  the  unceasing  battle  with  the  prosaic  apathy, 
the  open  utilitarian  hostility,  the  vulgar  glittering 
counterfeits,  the  pretentious  services  of  merely 
speculating  and  self-seeking  allies,  all  conspiring 
to  strangle  the  true  life  of  Art  in  this  so  prosper- 
ous and  rapidly  expanding  nation.  Our  Journal 
therefore  has  almost  a  filial  tie  with  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  and  at  the  concert  on  Satur- 
day evening  we  felt  as  if  these  first  and  best 
friends  of  the  child  had  invited  themselves  there, 
with  gifts  in  their  hands,  to  celebrate  its  birth-day. 

The  compliment  proceeded  secondly,  and 
equally,  from  the  accomplished  artists  who  so 
warmly  testified  their  sense  of  social  duty  to  an 
organ  which  with  its  humble  means  endeavors  to 
uphold  the  true  ideal  of  their  Art,  by  furnishing 
the  fine  music  of  the  occasion, — as  well  as  from 
not  a  few  besides  of  our  best  artists,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  who  cordially  oifered  their  services 
to  the  committee.  With  great  regret  these  offers 
had  to  be  declined,  in  deference  to  the  indispen- 
sable unity  and  limitations  of  a  chamber  concert. 
The  will  is  as  good  as  the  deed.- — And  thirdly, 
acknowledgments  are  due  also  to  the  large,  in- 
telligent and  sympathizing  audience  assembled  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Music  Hall  that  night, 
drawn,  we  are  sure,  as  much  by  interest  in  the 
Journal  which  has  been  so  long  a  familiar  guest 
in  their  houses,  as  by  the  exquisite  music  which 
so  well  illustrated  the  artistic  spirit  which  it  is  our 
common  aspiration  to  possess  and  cultivate. 

The  concert  itself  was  truly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  season,  and  gave  general  delight. 
All  the  selections  were  of  the  choicest.  We 
never  heard  our  friends  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  play  more  finely  than  they 


did  in  the  Allegro  and  Andante  of  that  delightful 
Quartet  in  B  flat  (No.  8)  by  Mozart.  The 
Allegro  is  the  most  joyful,  childlike,  genial  thing 
imaginable,  and  sounded  like  the  most  delicate 
and  sure  harbinger  of  Spring,  singing,  "  Why, 
now  comes  in  the  sweet  'o  the  year."   It  confirmed 

all  in  the  best  humor,  which  the  Adagio  (as 

is  wont  to  say)  "  carried  up  to  ecstacy."  The 
only  regret  was  that  we  could  not  have  the  other 
movements.  Mb.  Kreissmann,  who  in  point  of 
true  artistic  style  and  feeling  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  singer  that  we  have  among  us,  and  who  is 
perhaps  our  best  interpreter  of  the  best  types  of 
German  song,  sang  first  from  Mozart, — not  from 
the  Cosi/antutte,  as  set  down  in  the  programme, 
but  from  the  Entfiihruiig  aus  dem  Serail,  that 
beautiful  song  in  which  the  lover  is  full  of  hope 
and  longing  on  the  point  of  again  seeing  his  mis- 
tress. Gieb,  Liebe,  mir  nun  Freuden,  und  hrinrje 
micJi  zum  Ziel,  (Give  me,  O  Love,  the  long 
promised  joys,  and  bring  me  to  the  goal).  On 
these  last  words,  repeatedly,  the  voice  lifts  itself 
by  semitones  through  long  sustained  high  notes  in 
a  manner  most  expressive  of  the  ardent  yearning, 
and  the  singer,  so  far  as  his  voice  enabled,  did  it 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  feeling.  Otto  Dresel 
played  but  once,  but  that  was  a  piece  and  a  per- 
formance not  to  be  forgotten.  With  a  quintet 
accompaniment  of  muted  strings,  fit  mystical 
background  for  such  delicately  dreamy,  spiritual 
confessions  of  the  tone-poet,  he  played  most  ex- 
quisitely the  Romance  (Adagio)  from  the  first 
Concerto  of  Chopin.  Pie  was  applauded  and 
recalled  most  vehemently,  but  simply  bowed  ac- 
knowledgments, and  would  not  volunteer  the 
little  gems  of  solos  which  everybody  hoped  to 
hear,  knowing  too  well  the  danger  of  expanding 
the  first  part  of  a  programme  till  the  mind  be- 
comes too  full,  too  weary  for  the  last.  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Long's  first  selection  was  most  admirable, 
that  best  perhaps  of  the  "  Soirees  Musicales  "  of 
Rossini,  the  barcarole,  La  Gita  in  Gondola,  with 
the  exquisite  accompaniment  played  by  Mr. 
Dresel,  and  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  as 
reminding  us  of  the  freshness  and  richness  of  the 
music  in  the  opening  of  "  William  Tell."  For 
so  difiicult  a  piece  it  was  sung  remarkably  well, 
but  should  be  heard  more  than  once  to  be  quite 
appreciated  by  an  audience. 

Part  II.  opened  with  the  Adagio  ("  God  save 
the  Emperor ")  and  variations,  from  Haydn's 
77th  Quartet,  finely  played  by  the  Quintette 
Club.  Then  came  three  of  the  fresh  and  original 
songs  of  the  great  song  genius  of  our  day, 
Robert  Franz,  admirably  sung  by  Mr.  Kreiss- 
mann, and  accompanied  (in  these  songs  as  deli- 
cate and  as  essential  a  matter  as  the  singing)  by 
Mr.  Dresel.  All  three  songs  were  extremely 
seasonable ;  all  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the 
coming  in  of  Spring:  the  first  a  "Welcome  to 
the  Woods  ;  "  the  second,  entitled  Im  Friihling, 
tells  how  the  new  songs  come  with  the  earth's 
awakening  and  bursting  its  icy  chains  ;  the  third, 
Fruldmgsgedmnge,s\x\gs.i\-ieg\aA  wild  impulses  and 
sad  mysterious  longings  which  revisit  the  poetic 
soul  when  Spring  returns.  Mrs.  Long  surpassed 
herself  in  rendering  the  dear  old  gem  of  melody, 
Porgi  amor,  from  Mozart's  Figaro.  The  whole 
closed  with  the  richest  and  grandest  thing  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  in  the  whole  category 
of  instrumental  chamber  music,  the  B  flat  Trio  of 
Beethoven,  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello.  Mr. 
Trenkle  played  the  piano  forte  in  a  way  that 
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called  forth  general  enthusiasm,  and  the  brothers 
Fries  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  the  applause. 
With  Otto  Di-esel  turning  over  the  leaves  for  his 
younger  brother  pianist,  the  whole  thing  had  a 
truly  artistic  look,  and  Beethoven  again  spake  to 
us,  and  was  glorified  in  a  true  heart's  homage. 

The  concert  seemed  as  short  as  it  was  beautiful. 
We  can  only  return  sincere  thanks  to  all  who 
were  so  generously  concerned  in  it,  and  to  all 
who  would  have  been  had  there  been  room  for 
them.  And  we  thank  them  the  more  that  we 
may  thus  make  this  report  and  this  acknowledg- 
ment save  us  the  trouble  of  all  other  trumpet- 
blowing  that  might  have  been  incumbent  on  us 
at  this  beginning  of  another  volume.  Let  "these 
presents"  signify  that  the  Journal  of  Music  has 
not  failed  to  win  friends  and  acquire  a  certain 
recognized  value  among  music-lovers,  even  in  its 
day  of  small  things^;  and  may  this  encourage 
others  to  subscribe  and  read,  that  it  may  have  the 
means  of  doing  greater  things ! 


Wednesday  Afternoon  Concerts. — The 
second  of  these  orchestral  entertainments  drew 
out  a  crowd  worthy  of  the  music,  and  of  the 
sweetest,  sunniest  Spring  day  we  have  j'et  had. 
Indeed  nearly  every  seat  in  the  Music  Hall  had 
its  contented  occupant,  and  the  scene  itself,  with- 
out the  music,  was  well  worth  the  admission  price. 
The  Symphony  was  that  charming  one  of  Mo- 
zart, in  E  flat,  which  ranks  only  next  to  the 
"  Jupiter  "  and  the  G  minor.  We  know  not  when 
we  ever  have  enjoyed  a  work  of  Mozart  more. 
It  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  sunny  Spring 
day.  Each  of  the  four  movements  is  unspeaka- 
bly beautiful,  so  that  we  could  hardly  tell  which 
we  liked  best ;  indeed  they  form  an  indivisible 
and  perfect  whole.  The  rich,  majestic  introduc- 
tion commands  and  fills  the  mind  at  once ;  you 
give  yourself  up  in  glad,  unquestioning  faith  to  a 
guide  who  cannot  mistake  the  way  of  beauty  and 
of  inspiration  ;  and  the  Allegro  is  a  glorious  ful- 
filment of  the  promise.  The  Andante  breathes 
the  pure  ecstasy  of  love,  modulating  anon  into 
darker  moods  and  shadowy  terrors  of  the  infinite, 
only  to  measure  the  height  of  so  much  bliss.  It 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Mozart's  slow  move- 
ments, exquisite  in  every  detail,  and  leaving  a 
most  harmonious  and  profound  impression.  The 
naive,  happy  little  Minuetto,  which  has  recently 
become  so  familiar  hereabouts  in  piano  arrange- 
ments by  Satter  and  others,  was  intensely  relish- 
ed ;  and  the  Finale,  so  quaint  and  Haydn-like  in  its 
merry  rondo  theme,  but  interrupted  by,  or  rather 
insensibly  yielding  to  that  purely  Mozartean  sigh 
of  too  much  happiness,  seemed  quite  as  much  an 
inspiration  as  all  the  rest.  To  describe  the  deli- 
cious instrumentation,  the  manner  in  which  the 
strings,  the  reeds,  and  the  sparingly  used  brass, 
conspire  to  perfect  clearness  and  unity  with  never 
ceasing  variety  of  utterance,  would  be  to  enter 
again  into  an  analysis  of  the  wonderful  art  of 
Mozart,  which  M.  Oulibicheff  has  done  for  us 
better  than  we  could  do.  Mr.  Zerrahn's  or- 
chestra were  remarkably  successful  in  the  render- 
ing of  every  part  of  it ;  it  evidently  took  effect 
upon  the  general  audience  ;  we  did  not  feel  our 
own  enjoyment  interfered  with  by  the  suspicion 
even  of  unsympathetic  or  apathetic  presences. 
We  believe  a  proposition  for  the  repeating  of  the 
whole  would  have  commanded  a  pretty  large  vote. 
Gungl's  "Dreams  on  the  Ocean"  had  perhaps 
more  attraction  to  the  younger  audience  ;  but  he 


never  dreamed  anything  so  fine  as  Mozart  always 
lived  and  realized  ;  indeed  we  fear  his  dreams,  on 
the  ocean  or  elsewhere,  have  been  more  of  dollars 
than  of  divine  beauty.  Yet  it  was  well  after  a 
solid  symphony  and  overture  to  gratify  the  lighter 
tastes  with  Gungl,  and  the  "  Brightest  Eyes 
Galop" ;  and  to  recall  a  touch  of  the  dear  Italian 
opera  by  the  Lucia  finale  for  those  who  find  lux- 
ury in  tears,  and  the  Meyerbeer  "  Coronation 
March"  for  those  who  delight  in  pomp  and  cele- 
bration. 

But  before  these  various  sweet-meats  came  the 
overture  to  Tannhduser.  Nothing  could  sound 
more  utterly  unlike  the  symphony  by  Mozart. 
Here  was  music  altogether  of  another  nature ; 
somewhat  hard,  ungenial  perhaps  in  contrast  with 
the  symphony,  and  yet  music  of  decided  power, 
music  that  shows  imagination,  that  quickens  ima- 
gination in  the  hearer ;  music  in  which  the  modern 
art  of  instrumentation  is  carried  to  a  rare  pitch  of 
splendor  and  effect.  Perhaps  it  was  the  influence 
of  the  Mozart  music,  but  our  ears  were  more  sen- 
sitive than  usual  to  the  screaminess  of  those  high 
violin  passages,  and  to  the  jarring  roughness  of 
the  trombones,  and  to  the  too  literal  pandemo- 
nium of  the  tamborlne  and  cymbals.  But  we 
cannot  resist  the  mighty  progress  of  the  piece, 
and  the  finale  is  indeed  most  powerfully  worked 
up.  Bating  a  certain  roughness  in  some  parts,  the 
overture  was  clearly  and  effectively  played,  and 
the  applause  was  hearty  and  emphatic. 

GusTAv  Satter's  Philharmonic  Soirees. 
The  third  and  last  of  these  soirees  filled  the 
spacious  room  of  Messrs.  Hallett  &  Davis  to  over- 
flowing.    The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture  :  "  Coriolanus," Beethoven 

For  two  Grind  Pianos. 
Messrs.  Gustjiv  Satter  and  B.  J.  Lang. 

2.  Adagio  and  Finale,  Quartette  in  D Haydn 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

3.  a  "  BAchlein,  lass  dein  Rauschen  sein" Haertel 

b  The  Bard Silchcr 

August  Krei^smaDD  and  Club. 

4.  Duo  Concertant, Benedict  &  David 

For  Piano  and  Violin. 
Messrs.  A.  Fries  and  G.  Satter. 

5.  Andante  and  Finale,  of  the  Quintette Mozart 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

PART  II. 

6.  Quartette,  F  Minor Mendelssohn 

Messrs.  A.  &  W.  Fries,  Ryan,  and  Satter. 

7.  Ronde  et  Barcarolle  "  Nnrthstar," Satter 

Miss  Eliza  Josselyn. 

8.  a  Praise  of  Song Maurer 

b  Serenade Marschuer 

A.  Kreissniann  and  Club. 

9.  Overture:  "Egnnuit," Beethoven 

For  two  Grand  Pianos 
Messrs.  Satter  and  B.  J.  Lang, 

10.  Overture  to  ''  William  Tell,"  (by  general  request,)  Rossini 

Gustav  Satter. 

Certainly  a  very  rich  programme,  but  too  long. 
Several  items  in  it  might  have  been  retrenched 
to  advantage,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and 
unity.  The  two  overtures  by  Beethoven  are 
two  of  his  best,  both  intensely  dramatic,  full  of 
rapid,  concentrated  fire,  the  counterparts  to  one 
another,  yet  essentially  distinct  creations.  Noth- 
ing have  we  more  longed  for  some  years  to  hear 
our  orchestras  play  than  the  overture  to  "  Corio- 
lanus." It  embodies  all  the  fire  and  spirit  of  tlie 
Shakspearian  tragedy,  as  its  companion  piece  does 
that  of  "  Egmont."  To  hear  it,  to  hear  both  well 
played  upon  two  grand  pianos,  was  next  to  the 
covetted  satisfaction.  Mr.  Satter  and  his  young 
friend,  Mr.  Lang,  played  them  with  precision, 
force  and  brilliancy,  and  the  effect  was  quite  im- 
posing. The  Duo  Concertante  was  on  well-known 
themes  from  "  Oberon,"  a  very  ingenious  and 
pleasing  variation  piece,  in  which  Mr.  Satter  dis- 
played all  his  wonderful  facility,  equality  and 
clearness  of  finger  in  the  most  diflicult  and  liquid 


running  passages.  Mendelssohn's  piano  quar- 
tet in  F  minor  produced  a  great  impression  ;  it  is 
a  superb  work;  but  some  of  the  strong  jiassages, 
especially  the  conclusion  of  the  finale,  were 
brought  out  with  rather  too  much  furore  by  the 
pianist.  Mr.  Satter's  little  Barcarole,  &c.,  (from 
L'Eloile  du  Nord,}  was  creditably  played  by  the 
yourg  lady,  whom  we  take  to  be  his  pupil ;  but 
considering  the  length  of  the  programme,  it  could 
have  been  spared. 

The  contributions  of  the  Quintette  Club  were 
of  their  best.  That  Adagio  and  Finale  by 
Haydn  are  always  a  luxury  to  hear;  and  those 
two  movements  from  the  Clarinet  Quintet  of 
Mozart  are  luscious  as  a  golden  pear.  Nothing, 
however,  in  the  evening  gave  us  a  fresher  pleas- 
ure than  the  German  four-part  songs  sung  by  Mr. 
Kreissmann  and  a  selection  of  voices  from  the 
Mannerchor.  The  pieces  were  fine  in  them- 
selves, and  were  sung  with  most  admirable  blend- 
ing of  parts,  and  observance  of  light  and  shade 
and  all  the  points  of  expression.  One  or  two  of 
the  voices,  especially  among  the  basses,  were 
of  quite  a  rich  and  refined  quality  ;  and  the 
whole  was  really  a  model  of  male  four-part 
singing. 

AVe  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  overture  to  "Tell," 
of  which  we  had  before  heard  Mr.  Satter's  won- 
derful piano-forte  reproduction.  After  the  "  Eg- 
mont "  it  was  too  much ;  we  renounced  it  con- 
tentedly, as  we  did  gladly  the  "  National  Airs" 
promised  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  pro- 
gramme, in  answer  to  the  "  urgent  solicitation  of 
many." 


WoKCESTEK,  Mass.,  April  4.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  you  a  programme  of  choice  music 
performed  at  a  private  concert  in  Worcester  last 
evening.  This  most  agreeable  entertainment,  gen- 
erously provided  by  our  talented  fellow-citizen,  Mr. 

B.  D.  Allen,  assisted  by  eminent  instrumentnl  per- 
formers and  by  vocal  talent  of  a  high  order,  was 
listened  to  with  undivided  attention  and  even  musical 
appreciation,  and  the  performance  as  a  whole  was 
entirely  worthy  of  so  excellent  a  programme. 

PART  I. 

1.  Piano-Forte  Dviet.    Sonata  in  F Mozart. 

Allegro  di  molto. — Andante. — Allegro. 
Miss  Bacon  and  B  D.  Allen. 

2.  Four-Part  Song.s Mendelssohn. 

(a)0  fly  with  me.     (b)  The  hoar-frost  fell,    fc)  Over  the  Grave. 

Hauptman  Club. 

C.  Piano-forte.    Andante  Favori Beethoven. 

B.  D.  Allen. 

4   Four-Part  Song.    "ValeofKcst" Mendelssolm. 

Hauptman  Club. 

PART  11. 

5.  Piano-Forte  and  Violin      Sonata  in  G.    No.  5 Mozart. 

Adagio. — Allegro  Molto  — Tema  con  Variazioni. 
Messrs   Burt  and  B.  D    Allen. 

6.  Soncs.  (a)  The  Summer's  Call,    (b)  The  Baby.  .B.  D.  Allen. 

Mi.ss  Fislie. 

7.  Piano-Forte.    Rondean.    Op.  16 Chopin. 

Miss  Bacon. 

8.  Four-Part  Son^s Mendelssohn. 

{a)Presage  of  Spring.  {blThe  Primro.so.  (c)Fe3tival  of  Spring. 

Hauptman  Club. 

9.  Piano-Forte  Duet Schubert. 

Marche  caracteristifjue.     Op.  121.  No.  1. 
Miss  Bacon  and  B.  D.  Allen. 

The  rendering  of  Mendelssohn's  "Four-part 
Songs,"  hy  the  Hauptman  Club,  a  private  "  Siinger- 
bund"  of  twelve  members,  three  for  each  pnrt,  under 
the  very  able  direction  of  Mr.  Edwaed  Hajiilton 
of  this  city,  formed  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and 
novel  features  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  The 
piano  selections  from  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin  and 
Schubert,  performed  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Allex  and  Miss 
Bacon,  were,  as  usual,  une.xceptionablc  in  character 
and  interpretation,  and  the  Violin  Solo  from  Mozart, 
executed  by  Mr.  Bukt,  with  accompaniment,  was 
highly  creditable  and  pleasing.    Without  allowing 
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ourselves  any  further  comment  or  criticism,  may  we 
not  liope  for  "  many  Iiappy  returns  ?  " 

V.'.  s.  B. 

New  York,  April  2.  I  will  just  mention  an  in- 
teresting affair  at  wliicli  I  was  present  last  week,  as 
an  item  of  musical  intelligence.  Mad.  Lagrange, 
MoKELT.i,  and  Brignolt  sang  for  the  pupils  of  the 
Blind  Asylum  at  a  private  matine'e  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  They  did  it  \yitli  a  hearty  good  will  and 
with  an  obvious  interest  in  the  poor  unfortunates 
that  was  very  gratifying.  Mad.  Lagrange  surpassed 
herself.  She  sang  "'  Qui  la  voce"  her  own  waltz,  a 
Trio  from  Verdi's  1  Lomhardi,  with  Morelli  and 
Boignoli.  and  the  Itijiammatus  from  the  Stabat  Matcr^ 
with  the  chorus  hy  the  pupils,  thus  showing  a  variety 
of  styles.  Morelli  sang  the  "  Pro  peccatis,"  also 
from  the  Stabut  Mater,  but  was  hoarse,  and  Brignoli 
^^Com  egentil"  and  '^ La  Donna  e  mobile"  very  finely. 
These  pieces  were  interspersed  with  choruses  by  the 
blind,  sung  with  a  correctness  and  precision  that  did 
great  credit  to  their  teacher,  Mr.  Lasar,  and  among 
which  two  or  three  of  Mendelssolm's  Quartets  were 
conspicuous.  It  was  altogether  a  very  agreeable 
occasion,  but  at  the  same  time  deeply  touching. 
Several  of  the  pupils,  particularly  the  boys,  could 
hardly  restrain  their  dcHght,  and  will  probably  long 
remember  their  great  enjoyment. 

Otto  Dresel's  fourth  and  last  Soiree  is  una- 
voidably postponed.  We  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
the  Complimentary  Concert  which  has  been  ten- 
dered to  him  ;  it  is  to  be  altogetlier  a  private  affair. 
....The  Handel  AND  Haydn  Society  gave  a 
good  performance  of  "Moses  in  Egypt"  before  a 
large  audience  last  Sunday  evening.  The  chorus 
seats  were  very  full,  (the  many  among  singers  love 
to  sing  this  brilliant  music  as  the  larger  many  love 
to  licar  it),  and  both  the  choruses  and  accompani- 
ments, under  Mr.  Zerraiin's  direction,  sounded 
finely.  The  part  of  the  queen  was  sung,  for  the 
first  time,  by  Mrs.  Harwood,  with  a  brilliant  telling 
voice,  with  spirit,  and  considerable  cxe(aition,  al- 
though tliere  is  room  yet  for  artistic  cultivation. 
The  oilier  solos,  quartets,  &c.,  were  sustained  by 
Mrs.  Wentwortii,  Mrs.  Hill,  Mr.  Artiiurson, 
Mr.  Wethereee,  Mr.  Ball,  and  Mr.  Adams,  with 
their  usual  ability.  It  is  to  be  repeated  to-morrow 
evening. 

The  next  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  ofl'ers 
an  uncommonly  fine  programme.  Mendelssohn's 
"  Scotch  "  Symphony,  and  the  overture  to  Frcijschutz 
are  good  enough  for  any  classicist ;  Weber's  '•  Invita- 
tion to  the  Dance  "  scarcely  less  so  ;  it  is  as  poetic  as 
it  is  brilliant.  The  "Zanctta"  is  among  the  best  of 
the  light  overtures,  and  that  "  vagabond  "  Polka 
ought  to  "  comprehend  all  vagroms  "  for  whom  the 
rest  is  too  good.  The  few  opportunities  still  left  for 
hearing  this  fine  orchestra  must  not  slip  through  our 
fingers. 

A  concert  is  to  be  given  in  the  Tremont  Temple 
next  Tuesday  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
of  Eev.  Mr.  Grimes,  the  devoted  pastor  of  the 
colored  people  in  this  city.  The  object  is  to  liqui- 
date a  debt  of  $4,000  which  rests  on  the  church  ; 
$1,000  has  been  subscribed  on  condition  that  the 
whole  shall  be  raised.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mozart,  Miss 
TwicHELL,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Adams  will  sing,  and 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  will  play  upon  the  piano;  the  pro- 
gramme is  various  and  popular;  the  object  certainly 
most  worthy The  concert  for  the  German  Benev- 
olent Society,  next  Saturday  evening,  offers  rare 
attractions ;  with  the  best  overtures  of  Mozart, 
Weber,  and  Wagner,  and  the  Andante  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  played  by  Mr.  Zerrahn's  orchestra; 
choruses  by  the  German  "  Orpheus,"   led  by  Mr. 


Kreisrmann,  and  solos  by  Mr.  Sattek  and  Mr. 
ScHULTZE,  it  will  be  as  good  as  one  more  "  Or- 
chestral Concert." 

Worse  than  the  "  old  clothes  concerts,"  which 
hang  their  huge  bonnet  banners  upon  every  wall, 
"Gift  Concerts"  still  infest  the  musical  atmosphere. 
One  is  announced  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  which 
Mr.  Satter,  the  pianist,  is  to  play ;  the  gifts  range 
from  sleeve  buttons  to  a  horse  and  buggy.  A  friend, 
in  sending  us  the  programme,  says  upon  the  margin  : 
"  What  a  pity  that  Art's  high  priests  are  found 
serving  in  menageries  !  " 

Sig.  Akditi's  opera,  La  Spia.  has  run  five  times, 
and  the  season  at  the  Academy  was  to  close  last 
nifjht.  Most  of  the  New  York  critics  complain  of 
this  cutting  short ;  they  agree  that  La  Spia  has  in  it 
the  elements  of  success,  and  ought  to  draw  for 
months....  At  the  third  Sunday  evening  concert  of 
Bekgmann's  orchestra,  a  Symphony  by  Schumann 
(new  in  America),  Beethoven's  Septet,  Mendelssohn's 
Ueh-ichn  overture,  and  an  original  overture  by  Mr. 
Bergmann.  which  was  received  with  much  favor.  A 
march  from  Tannhaiiser  was  encored.  Miss  Beh- 
rend  sang,  among  other  things,  the  Ave  Mnria  of 

Pranz,  with  orchestral  accompaniment The  New 

Orleans  Picayune  learns  that  Signora  Elise  Osti- 
NELLi  Biscaccianti  has  been  engaged  for  next 
winter  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris The  Ger- 
man papers  in  this  country  contain  the  call  for  the 
next  great  festival  of  the  "  Sangerbund,"  to  be  held 
in  Cincinnati  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  June  next. 

Some  concerts  have  taken  place  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  during  the  past  month,  which  speak  well  for 
the  proffress  of  taste.  In  two  of  them  Mr.  L.  H. 
Southard  of  this  city  conducted  ;  overtures  were 
played  hy  a  local  orchestra,  leader  Mr.  N.  Fitz.  Other 
overtures  for  four  hands,  among  them  that  to  Eg- 
mont.  were  played  by  Messrs.  Fitz  and  G.  W.  Col- 
by, of  Lowell.  Each  concert  commenced  with  co- 
pious extracts  from  Handel's  oratorio  of  "Samson," 
and  a  goodly  variety  of  songs,  glees,  piano  solos,  &c., 
made  out  the  remainder. 

At  a  Charity  Concert,  too,  given  in  one  of  the 
churches  on  a  Sunday  evening,  the  following  was 
the  programme  : 

1.  Fiisne  for  Organ Ri.e:hini. 

2.  Kvrie.  Gloria  and  Acrnus  Dei.  7th  Mass,  ..Mozart. 

3.  '  It*  with  all  your  hearts,'  fEliiah). .  .Mendelssohn. 

4.  '  Where  are  thy  bowers,  O  Canaan  ?' Rossini. 

5.  Flute  Concerto  for  Orsan, Rink. 

6.  Oflertorinm  :  *  O  Gloriosa  Domina,'. ..Lamhillotte. 

7.  *  I  know  thnt  my  Redeemer  liveth,' Handel. 

8.  Kyric,  1st  Mass Haydn. 

9.  Offertorium  :  *AlmaVirgo,' Hummel. 

The  concert  given  in  London  by  Mme.  Gold- 
sciimtdt  and  her  husband  in  aid  of  the  Nightingale 
Fund  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  programme  con- 
tained a  mass  of  good  things,  solid  English  measure, 
to  wit : 

Part  1. — Symphony  (G  minor).  Mozart;  hymn  for 
soprano,  chorus  and  oraan,  "Hear  my  prayer,  O 
God  !"  Mme.  Jenny  Goldschmidt.  Mendelssohn  Bar- 
tholdy ;  air,  "All  me  di  tanti  affanni,"  Mr.  Swift, 
(Davidcle  Penifente), 'Mozart;  choral  fantasia,  piano- 
forte, orchestra,  and  chorus,  iiianoforte,  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmidt,  Beethoven;  the  130th  Psalm,  and  other 
passages  of  Scripture  paraphrased,  for  soprano  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra.  Otto  Goldschmidt. 

Part  II. — Overture  to  Shakspeare's  play  of  the 
Tempest,  Benedict:  aria  and  chorus.  "  Squallida 
veste  e  bruna."  fll  Twco  in  Itaha)  Mme.  Jenny 
Goldschmidt,  Rossini;  conzertstiick,  for  nianoforte, 
with  orchestra,  pianoforte,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
Weber ;  trio,  for  soprano  and  two  flutes  fcamp  of 
Silesia)  Mme.  Jenny  Goldschmidt,  flutes,  Messrs.  R. 
Sidney  Pratten  and  Ri^musat,  Meyerbeer;  part-song, 
"  AVhen  the  West  with  Evening  glows,"  Mendelssohn ; 
finale,  "  Alziam  gli  evviva"  ( Eunjanthe),  sourano 
part  by  Mme.  Jenny  Goldschmidt,  C.  M.v  Weber; 
march  and  chorus,  from  the  Ruins  of  Atheris,  Beet- 
hoven  Conductor — Mr.  Benedict. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  London  Atlienceum: — 
We  bad  occasion  not  long  ago,  to  express  our  surprise 
at  the  few  goc)d  and  real  street  songs  which  the  Ameri- 
can collections  display.  Yet  there  is  no  want  of  poetas- 
ters and  luiie-makers  in  the  "Land  of  Promise":  its 
drawing-rooms  seem  to  be  as   liberally  provided  with 


namby-pamby  as  our  own ;  and  the  art  of  recommenda- 
tion has  rarely  been  more  sweetly  practi^eil,  and  with 
more  ingenuity,  than  in  the  following  Advertisement, 
which  caught  attention  in  the  columns  of  the  Ntm  York 
Musical  Rtview : — 

"The  'Juniata  Ballads,'  by  Marion  Dix  Sullivan  — 
Tills  work  is  a  collection  of  original  Balliuls,  inteaded  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  aid  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  little  singers.  They  will  be  found  very  interesting 
and  pretty.  We  give  the  Author's  I'rcfice; — 'To  my 
friends  of  the  forest  anri  the  mountain,  the  river,  the  lake, 
and  the  sea-shore — of  the  poor — of  the  Iriboring — and  to 
every  child,  the  'Juniata  Ballads'  are  affectionately  and 
respectfully  dedicated,  They  are  to  be  sung  to  the  oar, 
the  loom,  and  the  plow — through  the  f>rest,  over  the 
prairie,  and  in  the  small  log-cabin  by  the  light  of  a  pine- 
knot.  They  are  written  as  they  came  to  the  mind  of  the 
composer,  often  unsought  and  undesired:  the  melody 
and  the  words  together.  The  latter  may  not  be  pnetieal, 
bnt  they  at  least  harmonize  with  the  former.  Most  of 
them  commemorate  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  i=ome  event, 
or  place,  or  eircumstance,  '  The  Blue  Juniata,'  [not  in- 
serted in  this  book,  as  it  is  not  now  my  property,]  was  a 
wave  of  memory,  bearing  to  my  mind  the  beautiful 
river,  with  its  voices,  its  color,  and  its  wild  surroundings, 
'  The  Field  of  Monterey,  [not  now  in  my  po=;session.] 
commemorates  the  death  of  a  brave  young  officer  wdio 
fell  in  the  streets  of  that  city.  'Li^litly  on*  was  written 
as  I  riding  along  in  the  forest-land  of  Gen.  J.  J.  Jack- 
son, of  Virginia,  and  its  movement  is  the  precise  musical 
step  of  my  brave  and  beautiful  horse,  Selim.  The  song 
is  not  now  in  my  possession.  Every  one  which  the  book 
contains  is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  The  '  Surf- 
Song'  was  composed  on  the  Pavilion  Rncks  in  Glouces- 
ter, amid  the  shouts  of  the  bathers  and  the  comin£r-in  of 
the  flood  tide.  The  'Evening  Hymn  to  the  Savior'  was 
first  written  upon  a  broken  shell  with  a  pencil,  in  a  small 
boat,  coming  across  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  near  sunset. 
If  T  knew  which  were  tlie  heavy  and  uninteresting  songs 
in  this  collection,  I  would  leave  them  all  out;  but  as  I  do 
not,  I  will  trust  those  to  whom  it  is  frankly  offered,  to  do 
that  favor  for  me,  arid  to  their  kindness  it  is  cheerfully 
confided.  M.  D.  S."' 

The  New  YorJcer,  a  new  paper,  serves  up  musical 
matters  in  that  city  in  the  most  original  manner.  It 
appreciates  Gottschalk  with  a  vengeance: 

Of  all  the  soloists,  singers,  harpists,  violinists,  flutists, 
guitarists,  violineellists,  or  pianists,  our  own  American 
pet,  Gottschalk,  is  the  greatest  mge.  The  long  hidden, 
modest,  unpresnming,  mysterious  Gottschalk,  The  ac- 
complished pentleman,  tlie  ardent  student,  the  for  so  long 
a  time  "poetical  myth,"  of  whom  vague  and  curious 
accounts  used  to  come  to  our  ears,  as  being  a  monster 
with  ten  fingers  on  each  hand,  &c  ,  has  appeared  among 
us  bodily,  and,  whether  considered  as  a  pianist,  musician, 
linguist,  gentleman,  or  scholar,  mu«t  hold  a  rank  attained, 
to  equal  perfection,  only  by  the  favored  few  in  any  single 
one  of  these  various  departments. 

Let  us  consider  him  liere  as  merely  a  pianist.  What 
is  so  god-like  in  any  art  as  perfection?  His  piano  per- 
formance is  perfection  per«nnified.  How,  therefore  can 
our  admiration  for  him  fall  much  short  of  wrrship?  O 
wonderful,  electric,  fascinating  Gottschalk!  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  the  ancients,  ignorant  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  the  existence  and  divine  attributes  of 
an  ever-living  God,  bowed  down  to  tlie  glnvy  of  the  Sun 
and  tbe  beauty  of  the  Moon:  bnt  if  tlwu  hnd«t  appeared 
amongst  them,  we  firmly  believe  their  adoration  would 
have  been  quickly  changed  to  thee,  as  soon  as  the  daz- 
zling effulgence  of  thine  nverpoweriuff  superiority  began 
to  unfold  itself  to  the  wondering  gaze  and  open  ears  of 
those  benighted  nations! 

There,  let  us  take  breath  !  Does  not  that  beat  all 
the  high-falutin'  puff's  you  ever  read  ?  But  is  the 
writer  really  in  earnest  ?  we  are  led  to  ask  by  find- 
ing in  another  portion  of  his  article  the  following: 

As  to  Gottscitalic's  solos,  what  more  can  we  say  than 
has  been  said  about  this  terrific,  and  yet  semi-celestial 
pianist?  As  to  his  compositions,  his  melodies  certainly 
are  built  upon  a  framework  of  fundamental  chords  which 
renders  them  very  much  alike,  and  thoiieh  each  piece  of 
Ills  is  a  gem  alone,  yet  when  two  or  three  of  them  are 
plaved  in  succession,  the  idea  of  something  spelt  in  very 
much  the  same  way  that  sameness  is  spelt  naturally 
occurs  to  one's  mind. 


^)5)3  ixtutmtntB. 


OF   TnE 

THIRD     ATTEBWOOW     CONCERT, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALU, 
Wednesday,  April  9th,  1856. 

1  Symphony  :  A  minor  (Scotch) Mcnaelssohn. 

2  Overture  :  Zanetta Auher. 

3.  Invitation  to  the  Dance Weber. 

4.  Vaplbnniien  Pnllta Gung'l. 

5.  Overture  :  Der  Freyschiitz: Weber. 

Concert  to  commence  at  3K  o'clock. — Paclcage  of  six  tickets, 
to  be  used  at  pleasure,  ffil.    Single  tickets  25  cants. 
The  Fourth  Concert  will  be  given  Wednesday,  April  16th. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

nvnosES  insr  EGi--5rFa:, 

A  Grand  Oratorio  by  Rossini, 
Will  be  repeated  at  the  Musin  Hall  on  SUNDAY  EVENING, 

April  6th,  assisted,  as  at  the  first  performance,  by 
Mrs.  E.  A.  •\rENTWORTH, 

Mrs.  S.  B.  HARWOOD, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  HILI., 

Mr.  A.  ARTHTJRSON, 

Mr.  J.  Q.  WETHERBEE, 
Mr.  S.  B.  BALL, 

Mr.  J.  W.  ADAMS. 

Carl  Zerrahn,  Coudnctor F.  F.  Mueller,  Organist. 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
the  Concert. 

Doors  open  at  6K  j  to  commence  at  TK  o'clock. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT, 

In  aid  of  the  GERMAN  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY,  at  the 
Boston  Mnsio  Hall,  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  12th, 
when  will  be  performed  the  Overtures  to  the  "  Freischiitz," 
^'  Magic  Flute,"  and  "  Tannhauser,"  and  the  Andante  of 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  by  a  full  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
Zerrahn.  —  Four  Choruses  by  the  German  Singing  Club, 
"Oepheds,"  under  direction  of  Mr.  Kreissmann.— Solos  by 
Mr.  Satter  on  the  Piano,  and  Mr.  Wai.  Schdltze  on  the  Violin. 
All  the  gentlemen  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services. 
Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  he  had  at  the  Music  Stores,  and  of 
the  undersigned  Committee. 

C.  H.  F.  MORING,  39  Commercial  Wharf. 
B.  ROELKER,  39  Court  Street. 
F.  A.  HIRSCH,  13  Doanc  Street. 

a.  ANDB.t   &   CO.'S 

31B£jBt  of    ^oxti^K    artil    jSomtstu    IBtusi-C, 

19  S.  NINTH  street,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  Side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

0^7=*A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROABWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St, 
NEW    YORK. 


AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

A  Series  of  SIX  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
will  be  given  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  commencing 
March.  26th.  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  The 
Orchestra  will  be  the  same  which  has  given  so  much  satisfac- 
tion at  the  series  of  Orchestral  Concerts  just  terminated.  The 
selections  will  be  of  a  character  suited  to  all  the  various  tastes 
of  the  community,  con.'sisting  of  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Ar- 
rangements from  popular  Operas,  "Waltzes,  &c. 

The  managers  pledge  themselves  to  make  these  Concerts 
worthy  of  the  liberal  support  of  the  community. 

Packages  of  six  tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  SI.  Single 
tickets  25  cts.    Tor  sale  ac  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 

The  Concerts  will  commence  at  3^3  o'clock. 

CHOICE  MUSICAL  WORKS. 

BEETHOVEWS  SONATAS,  complete  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  printed  from  engraTed  plates,  and  pro- 
nounced the  most  elegant  specimen  of  music  typography 
ever  esecut^;d.  Bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered. — 
Price  of  a  single  vol.  S7,50  ;  of  both  volumes,  Sil2. 

MENDEIiSSOHN'S  SONGS  tVITHOUT  ^VORDS 

complete  in  one  vol.  quarto,  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and 

lettered.    Price  S3. 
MENDEIiSSOHN'S  FOUR-PART  SONGS.    Text 

in  German  and  English.    The  latter  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker. — 

In  cloth,  Sl,50  ;  boards  SI  25 
DITSON'S  STANDARD  OPERAS,  6  vols.    Norma, 

Lucia,  Sonnambula,  Lucrezia,  Ernani,  English  and  Italian 

text,  each,  S2.    Don  Giovanni,  Piano  Solo,  S;l,50. 
ORATORIOS.      Creation,  $1,25.    Messiah,  »1,25.    Moses 

in  Egypt,  Sl,50. 
MASSES.    Mozart's  Requiem,  SI ;  Mozart's  12th  Mass,  SI ; 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  75  cents  ;  Haydn's  3d  Ma.ss,  75  cts. ; 

Itossini's  Stabat  Mater,  Latin  and  English  words,  ■'gl. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  Si. 

C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

B^  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      9  5    Broadway,  NT. 

The   liatest   Publications  of 
J.   A.   WOVEl,I.O. 

ORIOINAL  LONDON  EDITIONS. 

Novello's  Complete  Folio  Edition. 

RIIJK'S  PRAGTICAL  ORaAW  SCHOOL, 

Op.  55.  Carefully  revised  and  corrected ;  with  the  German 
directions  and  terms  translated  into  English.  Price  ^3,75;  or 
in  Six  Parts,  75  cents  each. 

PART  I,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Preface. 

Nos.  1  to  12.    Short  and  easy  pieces  in  two  parts. 
"  13  to  24.  "  "  three  parts, 

»  25  to  3G.  "  "  four  parts. 

'•  37  to  66.     Prasludiums,  in  Tarious  keys,  for  soft  or  loud 
stops. 

PART  n,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  67  to  132.    Exercises  for  the  pedals. 
"  133  to  144.  Twelve  Chorales,  or  well-known  German  Psalm 
Tunes,  with  variations. 

PART  ni,  price  75c.,  contains— 
N08. 145  to  159.     Fifteen  easy  Postludes,  or  Concluding  Vo- 
luntaries, in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  IV,  price  75c.,  contains — 

Nos.  160  to  174.    Fifteen  Postludes,  or    Concluding  Tolunta- 

ries  for  alternate  manuals,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  V,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  175  to  181.    Seven  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
No.    182.    The  Flute  Concerto. 
"     183.    Variations  on  "  Heil  dir  Sieges  Kranz,"  or,  "  God 
save  the  Queen." 

PART  VI,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  184  to  192.    Nine  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
"     193  to  194.    Fantastie  and  Fugue. 

Please  to  order  Novello's  Edition,  and  quote  the  prices. 


MENDELSSOHN'S 
SIX  GRAND  SONATAS  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

New  Edition^  complete  in  one  Book,  9pl-75,  or  singly , as  follows : 


No.  I.  Price  44c. 

2.  "    25c. 

3.  "    25c. 


No.  4.  Price  38c. 

5.  "    25c. 

6.  "    31c 


Composed  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  F.  Schlemmer,  by  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdt.     Op.  65. 
J.  Alfred  Novello,  London  and  New  York. 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol.  8.  Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition  with  the 
musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. 
(Former  price  S5.2oc.)  In  paper  wrappers,  ®1.13c.  By 
mail— S;l.20c. 

Volumes  of  this  series  already  issued. 
Vol.  1.     Cherubim's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,    ®1.63c. 
"    2.    Dr.  Marx'  General  Musi- al  Instrui;tion,    1  63. 
"     3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing,  38. 

"    4.    Mozart's  succinct  Thoro'  Bass  School,  21. 

"    5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony  63. 

"  6.  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  writings  on  Thoro'  Bass, 
Harmony  and  Composition  for  self-instruction .  Vol.  1. 
Harmony  and  Thoro'  Bass,  price  88c.  Vols.  2  and  3 
Guide  to  Composition,  88c.,  each.  Three  vols,  bound 
in  one  complete.  Cloth  Boards— S2  63c. 

J.  A.  KOVEI-IjO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Ricbardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washinston  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  8^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERINGl   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

3E»Ija..2ia"0-:F'03El.^S?EIS, 

OS  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


EDWARD    I..    BAI.CH. 


WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


^JOB  PRlTfflG  neatly  and  prorapay  execatcd  at  this 


ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  'WasbLington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

I'-    F.    lDOID<3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 
10  Beach  St.  Boston,  and  IV.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

[r7~PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.   AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKKEY  ST. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  ]Vo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— G1?ES — 

INSTRUCTION    oii  Uie    PIANOFORTE, 
And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Huuse  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  \rashington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TJEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
3>.'5  Waslilmgton  Street,  Boston. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  ■will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dis  Place. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    or   MUSIC, 
U.     S.     HOTEL.. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMDT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  ^ap^r  flf  ^rt  anli  Hlittratun, 

Putlislied  every  "Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Tivo  Dollars  pei*  auuiuii,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral)  Social,  and  Religious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Ch;uiiber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  ftc.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  S:c. 

0^]Jack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGIIT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  perline • 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  ( 126  lines)  first  insertion $12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent §6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
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CHAPTER    III. 
CECILIA. 

But  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  my  destiny 
that  I  should  meet  Celio  ou  my  way.  I  reached 
Cecilia's  box,  knocked,  and  some  one  opened ; 
instead  of  the  sweet  and  sad  face  of  the  cantatrice, 
I  saw  the  angry  visage  of  the  debutant,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  a  scornful  glance  and  these  inso- 
lent words  :  "  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  knocked  at  Signora  Boccaferri's 
door,"  answered  I ;  "  has  she  changed  her  box  V" 

"  No,  no,  this  is  it ! "  cried  Cecilia  from  within. 
"  Come  in,  Signer  Salentini,  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you." 

I  entered  ;  she  was  changing  her  costume  be- 
hind a  screen.  Celio  sat  down  upon  the  sofa ; 
without  speaking  to  me,  and  even  without  deign- 
ing to  pay  the  least  attention  to  my  presence,  he 
resumed  the  conversation  where  I  had  interrupted 
it.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  rather  a  monologue 
than  a  conversation.  He  went  on  with  his  excla- 
mations and  his  curses,  sending  to  the  devil  the 
dull  and  stupid  pit  of  Germans,  tipplers  as  cold 
as  their  beer,  as  pale  as  their  coffee.  The  box- 
holders  were  no  better  used. — "  I  know  that  I 
sang  badly  and  acted  worse,"  said  he  to  Bocca- 
ferri,  as  if  in  reply  to  a  remark  she  had  made 
before  I  came  in  ;  "  but  who  could  be  inspired 
before  three  rows  of  diplomatic  asses  and  frightful 
dowagers  ?  Cursed  be  the  thought  that  made  me 
choose  Vienna  for  my  debut !  Nowhere  are  the 
women  so  ugly,  the  air  so  close,  life  so  dull,  and 


men  so  stupid.  Below,  brutes  freeze  you,  above, 
monsters  frighten  you.  There  are  devils  every- 
where. I  was  like  my  audience,  insipid  and 
detestable ! " 

The  naivete  of  this  tirade  reconciled  me  to 
Celio.  I  told  him  that  as  an  Italian  and  his 
countryman,  I  proclaimed  against  his  sentence, 
and  said  I  had  not  listened  coldly,  but  protested 
against  the  severity  of  the  public. 

At  these  advances,  he  raised  his  head,  looked 
me  full  in  the  face,  and  came  to  me  with  out- 
stretched hand  :  "  Ah  !  yes ! "  said  he,  "  you  were 
in  one  of  the  stage  boxes,  with  the  Duchess  de 

.     You  sustained  me,  I  noticed  that ;  Cecilia 

Boccaferri,  my  kind  companion,  observed  it  too. 
That  Jade  of  a  duchess  deserted  me  too  !  but  3'ou 
struggled  till  the  last  moment.  Well,  give  me 
your  hand  ;  I  thank  you.  It  seems  that  you  also 
are  an  artist,  that  you  have  talent  and  success. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  wish  to  assure  and  console 
the  fallen  !  it  will  bring  you  good  fortune." 

He  spoke  so  quickly,  with  such  a  firm  accent, 
and  so  free  a  cordiality,  that,  althougli  shocked 
by  the  harsh  expression  which  he  applied  to  the 
duchess,  so  lately  my  love,  I  could  not  resist  his 
advances,  or  remain  unmoved  by  the  pressure  of 
his  hand.  I  have  always  judged  people  by  this 
sign.  A  cold  hand  annoys  me,  a  damp  hand 
disgusts  me,  a  dry  pressure  irritates  me,  a  hand 
which  only  touches  the  tips  of  my  fingers  frightens 
me ;  but  a  hand  soft  aud  warm,  which  knows 
how  to  press  mine  without  hurting  it,  and  which 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  its  whole  palm  to  a  man- 
ly hand,  inspires  me  with  confidence  and  quick 
sympathy.  Some  observers  of  the  human  race 
judge  by  the  expression,  some  by  the  shape  of  the 
forehead,  some  by  the  voice,  others  by  the  smile, 
others  by  the  handwriting,  &c.  But  I  beUeve 
that  the  man  shines  through  every  detail  of  his 
being,  and  that  every  action  is  an  index  to  his 
character.  So  that  if  one  has  time,  all  is  to  be 
examined  ;  but  from  the  very  first,  I  own  that  I 
am  won  or  repulsed  by  the  first  shake  of  the 
hand. 

I  sat  down  by  Celio,  and  strove  to  console  him 
for  his  disappointment,  in  speaking  to  him  of  his 
resources  and  his  sure  talents.  "  Do  not  flatter 
me,  do  not  spare  me,"  cried  he  frankly  ;  "  I  was 
bad  and  deserved  a  fall  ;  but  do  not  judge  me,  I 
beseech  you,  by  this  miserable  debut.  I  am  better 
than  that.  Only  I  am  not  old  enough  to  be  self- 
possessed  in  the  cold.  I  need  an  audience  that 
inspires  me  ;  and  I  found  one  to-night,  that,  from 
the  very  first,  could  only  tolerate  me.  I  felt 
wounded  and  vexed,  before  the  trial ;  when  I 
came  on  the  stage  I  was  chilled  and  struck  by 
a  gloomy  presentiment.  Anger  is  good  some- 
times, but  it  must  act  with  the  will.    Mine  was 


not  sufficiently  cooled,  neither  was  it  hot  enough  ; 
and  I  sank  under  it.  O  my  poor  mother  !  if  you 
had  been  there,  you  would  have  inspired  me 
by  your  presence,  and  I  should  have  been  worthy 
to  bear  your'  name  !  Sleep  well,  under  the  cy- 
press, dear  saint !  This  is  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  rejoiced  that  your  eyes  are  forever  closed 
upon  me ! " 

A  great  tear  ran  down  Cello's  glowing  cheek. 
This  sincerity,  this  enthusiasm  towards  his  mother, 
and  his  expansion  before  me,  efiaced  all  the  bad 
effects  of  his  appearance  on  the  stage.  I  was 
softened,  and  felt  that  I  loved  him.  Then,  in 
seeing  how  truly  beautiful  he  was,  how  thrilling 
his  tones  and  sympathetic  his  expression,  I  for- 
gave the  duchess  for  loving  bim  two  days ;  I 
could  not  forgive  her  for  loving  him  no  longer. 

It  remained  for  me  to  find  out  whether  he  was 
loved  also  by  Cecilia  Boccaferri.  She  left  her 
dressing  room  and  sat  down  between  us,  taking 
us  both  by  the  band,  and  turning  to  me,  she  said  : 
"  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  press  your  hand,  but  it 
is  with  all  my  heart.  You  have  come  to  console 
my  poor  Celio,  the  friend  of  my  childhood,  the 
son  of  my  benefactress,  almost  my  brother.  But 
it  is  easy  for  you  ;  I  know  you  are  a  noble  soul, 
and  that  true  talent  possesses  kindness  and  frank- 
ness. Listen,  Celio,"  said  she,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  idea ;  "  go  and  change  your  costume  ;  it 
is  high  time.  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  Mon- 
sieur Salentini.  You  will  come  back  after  me, 
so  that  we  can  all  go  home  together." 

Celio  went  without  hesitation  and  with  perfect 
confidence.  Was  he  then  so  sure  of  her  fidelity 
to  him  ?  or  was  he  not  Cecilia's  lover  ?  And 
why  should  he  be  ?  Why  should  I  have  thought 
of  it,  when  perhaps  they  never  had  ? 

All  this  passed  quickly  and  confusedly  through 
my  mind.  I  still  held  Cecilia's  hand  in  mine  ;  I 
had  kept  it  there,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  dislike 
it.  I  questioned  the  mysterious  fibres  of  that 
little  hand,  rather  strong,  slighdy  warm,  and  very 
calm,  while  I  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the 
large  and  grave  eyes  of  the  cantatrice ;  but  a 
woman's  eyes  and  hands  are  not  so  easily  read  as 
a  man's.  My  skill  in  observing  and  my  delicacy 
of  perception  have  often  enlightened  or  betrayed 
me  according  to  the  sex. 

By  a  very  natural  movement  to  draw  up  her 
shawl,  the  Boccaferri  withdrew  her  hand  as  soon 
as  we  were  alone,  without  turning  her  eyes  away 
from  me. 

"  Monsieur  Salentini,"  said  she,  "  you  are  at- 
tentive to  the  Duchess  de  X ,  and  you  were 

jealous  of  Celio  to-night,  but  you  are  so  no 
longer  ?  Am  I  not  right  ?  You  see  you  have 
no  reason  to  be  so." 

"  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  might  have  been 
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jealous  of  Cello  had  I  been  paying  my  court  to 
the  duehess,"  replied  I,  drawing  near  to  the  Boc- 
caferri ;  "  but  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  not  jeal- 
ous, for  she  is  not  the  woman  I  love." 

Cecilia  lowered  her  eyes,  but  with  an  expression 
of  dignity  and  not  uneasiness. 

"  I  do  not  question  your  secrets,"  said  she ; 
"  I  am  not  so  indiscreet.  They  cannot  excite  my 
curiosity  ;  but  I  speak  franki}'.  I  would  give  my 
life  for  Celio.  I  know  that  some  women  of  the 
world  are  very  dangerous,  and  it  has  pained  me 
to  see  him  visit  some  of  them.  I  foresaw  that  his 
beauty  would  be  fatal  to  him,  and  perhaps  his 
misfortune  of-night  is  the  result  of  intrigue  and 
jealousy.  You  know  the  world  better  than  I ;  I 
go  into  it  sometimes  to  sing  and  observe  without 
seeming  to.  Well,  I  saw  Celio  hissed  to-night  by 
people  who  promised  their  plaudits  this  morning, 
and  I  believe  I  understood  some  little  dramas  in 
the  boxes  near  us.  I  also  observed  jour  gene- 
rosity, and  it  touched  me  deeply.  Celio,  even 
during  his  short  stay  in  Vienna,  has  made  ene- 
mies. I  am  not  in  a  position  to  save  him  from 
them  ;  but  when  I  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
and  keeping  a  noble  friendship  for  him,  I  must 
not  neglect  it.  Celio  did  not  aspire  to  please  the 
duchess ;  that  is  all  I  had  to  say  to  you.  Signer 
Salentini,  and  I  can  affirm  that  upon  my  honor, 
for  Celio  has  no  secrets  from  me,  and  I  ques- 
tioned him  about  that  before  you  came  in." 

Every  one  knows  the  figure  he  makes  when  he 
finds  the  place  occupied  which  he  dreamed  of 
conquering.  I  did  my  best  to  hide  my  disap- 
pointment. 

"  Kind  Cecilia,"  answered  I,  "  I  assure  you  I 
do  not  care,  and  I  give  Celio  permission  to  be  or 
not  to  be  the  lover  of  the  duchess,  without 
changing  my  sympathy  for  him  in  the  least,  my 
impartiality  as  a  critic,  or  my  zeal  as  a  friend. 
Yes,  I  will  be  his  friend  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  since  he  is  yours,  for  you  are  one  of  those 
persons  whom  I  esteem  most  highly.  You  un- 
derstand it  so,  since  you  have  so  frankly  told 
me  the  secret  of  your  heart,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it." 

"  The  secret  of  my  heart ! "  cried  the  Booca- 
ferri,  with  a  sincere  tone  which  amazed  me. 
"  What  secret  ?  " 

"  Are  you  then  so  absorbed  as  to  have  told  me 
without  knowing  it  of  your  love  for  Celio,  or 
have  you  already  forgotten  it  ?  " 

Boccaferri  began  to  laugh.  I  had  never  seen 
her  laugh  before,  and  a  laugh  also  is  a  sign  to 
study.  Her  grave  and  reserved  face  seemed 
hardly  made  for  gaiety,  and  yet  that  ray  of  mirth 
lit  it  up  with  a  beauty  I  did  not  know  to  be  hers. 
It  was  the  fresh,  harmonious  laugh  of  a  kind  and 
merry  little  girl. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  "I  have  been  very  ab- 
sent-minded to  have  talked  as  I  did  about  Celio, 
without  knowing  that  you  must  have  supposed  me 
to  be  in  love  with  him ;  but  what  of  it  ?  It 
would  be  pedantic  in  me  to  defend  myself,  for  it 
must  seem  very  natural  to  you,  and  at  all  events 
very  indifferent  to  you." 

"  Very  natural,  possibly — very  indifferent — 
that  too  may  be  possible ;  but  I  beg  you  to  explain 
yourself;  "  and  I  caught  hold  of  Cecilia's  arm 
with  an  involuntary  brusquerie  which  I  regretted 
in  a  moment,  for  she  looked  at  me  with  astonish- 
ment, as  if  I  had  brushed  away  a  spider  or  saved 
her  from  a  burn.  So  I  calmed  myself  and  added  : 
"  I  long  to  know  if  I  am  enough  of  a  friend  to  be 


confided  in,  or  only  so  little  of  a  friend  that  you 
care  not  to  be  known  by  me." 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  answered 
she.  "  If  I  had  such  a  secret,  I  must  say  that  I 
should  not  confide  it  to  you  without  knowing  you 
and  proving  you  better ;  but  as  I  have  no  such 
secret,  I  am  willing  you  should  know  me  as  I  am. 
I  will  explain  my  devotion  to  Celio,  and  first  will 
tell  you  that  Celio  has  two  sisters  and  a  little 
brother,  for  whom  1  would  devote  myself  even 
more,  because  they  may  need  a  woman's  protec- 
tion more  than  he.  O  yes,  if  I  were  independent, 
I  would  consecrate  myself  to  filling  the  place  of 
Floriani  to  her  children  ;  for  the  being  that  I  love 
with  passion  and  enthusiasm  is  a  name,  a  departed 
woman,  a  holy  souvenir,  the  great  and  good  Lu- 
crezia  Floriani ! " 

The  thought  crossed  me  that  an  hour  ago  the 
duchess  had  charged  her  fondness  to  Celio  upon 
an  old  friendship  with  his  mother.  The  duchess 
was  thirty  years  old,  like  the  Boccaferri.  The  Flo- 
riani died  at  forty,  having  left  the  stage  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  before.  —  Had  these 
women  known  her  so  very  much  ?  I  do  not 
know  why  it  seemed  so  improbable  to  me.  I 
feared  lest  the  name  of  Floriani  served  Celio  bet- 
ter with  women  than  with  the  public. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  doubt  was  visible 
in  my  face,  or  if  Cecilia  naturally  anticipated  my 
objection,  for  she  said  without  changing  :  "  And 
yet  I  never  saw  her  more  than  five  or  six  times 
in  my  life,  and  our  longest  intimacy  was  but  a 
fortnight  long,  when  I  was  still  a  child." 

She  paused ;  I  did  not  break  the  silence ;  I 
watched  her.  A  doubtful  embarrassment  came 
over  her,  but  she  soon  continued  :  "  It  pains  me 
to  tell  you  why  my  heart  is  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  this  woman,  but  I  presume  I  shall  tell  you  no- 
thing new.  My  father,  you  know,  is  an  excellent 
man,  of  ardent,  generous  soul  and  superior  intelli- 
gence— or,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  that;  and  you 
only  know  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  he  has 
always  lived  in  disorder,  carelessness  and  want. 
He  was  too  agreeable  not  to  have  a  great  many 
friends ;  he  made  new  ones  every  day,  because 
he  pleased,  but  he  never  kept  any,  for  he  was  in- 
corrigible, and  their  aid  could  never  cure  his 
imprudence  or  his  delusions.  The  list  of  those 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  would  be  long  indeed  ; 
but  only  one  person  has  a  right  to  our  eternal 
adoration.  Only  one  among  the  others,  one  only 
in  the  world  never  wearied  of  saving  us  every 
day,  sometimes  oftener.  Inexhaustible  in  pa- 
tience, in  forbearance,  in  understanding  and  in 
her  generosity,  the  great  Floriani  never  despised 
my  father,  and  never  humiliated  him  by  her  pity 
or  her  reproach.  Never  did  these  cruel  and  bit- 
ter words  escape  her  lips  :  '  That  poor  man  had 
talent,  but  poverty  has  degraded  him.'  No ! 
Floriani  said :  '  Jacopo  Boccaferri  may  do  his 
best,  he  can  never  be  anything  but  a  genius!' 
and  it  was  true  ;  but  to  see  that,  one  must  be  his 
daughter  or  the  great  artist  Lucrezia. 

For  twenty  years,  from  the  day  she  first  saw 
him  to  the  day  she  died,  she  treated  him  with  the 
confidence  of  a  friend  who  never  doubts.  She 
knew,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  that  her  gifts 
would  not  enrich  him,  and  that  every  enormous 
debt  which  she  paid,  would  lead  to  others.  But 
she  never  stopped.  My  father  only  had  to  write 
her  one  word,  and  the  money  came  immediately, 
and  with  the  money  came  consolation,  the  soul's 
delight,  a  few  lines  beautiful  and  good !    I  have 


kept  all  those  precious  notes,  like  so  many  relics. 
The  last  one  said  :  '  Courage,  my  friend,  thi!!  lime 
fortune  will  smile  upon  your  eflbrts,  I  am  sure. 
Kiss  Cecilia  for  me,  and  rely  always  upon  your 
old  friend.' 

"  Only  see  what  delicacy  and  knowledge  of 
life  I  It  was  the  hundredth  time  she  had  so 
spoken.  She  always  encouraged  him  to  begin 
some  new  work.  It  never  lasted,  and  made  matters 
worse ;  but  without  that,  he  would  have  died  in 
misery,  long  ago,  and  now  he  is  alive,  and  may 
yet  save  himself.  Yes,  yes,  Floriani  bequeathed 
me  her  courage — without  her  I  too  might  have 
doubted  my  father,  but  I  have  always  faith  in  him, 
thanks  to  her !  He  is  old,  but  not  ruined.  His 
wisdom  and  pride  have  lost  none  of  their  strength. 
I  cannot  make  him  as  rich  as  a  person  of  his  ima- 
gination should  be,  but  I  can  keep  him  from  pov- 
erty and  depression.  He  shall  not  fall ;  for  I  am 
strong  I " 

She  spoke  with  wonderful  zeal,  although  it  was 
subdued  by  the  calm  dignity  of  her  manner. 

She  was  transfigured  in  my  eyes,  or  rather,  she 
revealed  to  me  those  treasures  of  soul,  which  I 
always  imagined  hers.  I  took  her  hand  frankly 
this  time  and  kissed  it  without  reserve. 

"  You  are  a  noble  being,"  said  I  to  her,  "  and 
I  am  proud  of  the  effort  which  you  have  made  to 
confess  to  me  that  nobleness  which  you  hide  from 
the  world,  as  others  hide  the  shame  of  their  base- 
ness. Speak  on,  I  beg  you  ;  you  cannot  know 
the  good  you  do  me,  to  me,  who  was  born  to  trust 
and  love,  but  whom  the  world  always  saddens 
and  alarms." 

"But  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  friend. 
Floriani  is  dead,  but  she  still  lives  in  my  heart. 
Her  oldest  son  is  beginning  life,  and  treads  the 
path  of  his  destiny  with  a  venturous  foot.  Shall 
I  doubt  him  ?  Ah,  if  he  is  ambitious,  imprudent, 
even  powerless  in  his  art,  if  he  should  be  mis- 
taken a  thousand  times  and  be  guilty  towards 
himself,  I  shall  love  and  serve  him  like  his  mother. 
I  can  do  but  a  very  Uttle,  almost  nothing ;  but 
whatever  I  am,  I  am  willing  it  should  be  the  step- 
ping-stone to  his  glory,  since  in  glory  he  seeks  his 
happiness.  You  can  see  plainly,  Signor  Salen- 
tini, that  it  is  not  love  I  think  of  My  mind  and 
heart  are  necessarily  serious;  I  have  no  time  to 
lose  or  strength  to  waste  upon  my  own  fancies." 

"Ah  yes!  I  understand  you,"  cried  I;  "yours 
is  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  !  You  are  not 
on  the  stage  to  please  yourself  You  do  not  like 
the  theatre,  that  is  easily  seen ;  you  do  not  aim  at 
success.    You  disdain  glory  ;  you  labor  for  others." 

"  I  work  for  my  father,"  answered  she,  "  and 
thanks  to  Floriani  that  I  can  thus  work.  Without 
her  aid,  I  should  still  have  been  a  poor  needle- 
woman, gaining  hardly  a  piece  of  bread  all  the 
day  to  keep  my  father  from  begging  through  the 
streets  in  our  dark  days.  But  she  once  chanced 
to  hear  me,  and  liked  my  voice.  She  told  me 
that  I  might  sing  in  drawing-rooms  and  even  on 
the  stage,  in  the  second  parts.  She  gave  me  a 
fine  teacher ;  I  did  my  best.  I  was  no  longer 
young;  I  was  twenty-six  years  old,  and  had  suf- 
fered a  great  deal ;  but  as  I  did  not  aspire  to  the 
first  rank,  I  rapidly  reached  the  second.  I 
dreaded  the  theatre.  My  father  worked  there  as 
actor,  decorator,  and  even  as  prompter,  as  his 
fortune  rose  or  fell.  I  well  knew,  early  in  life, 
that  mass  of  impurity  in  which  no  maiden  can 
keep  from  stain  without  martyrdom.  I  hesitated 
a  long  time ;  I  gave  lessons,  and  sang  in  concerts ; 
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but  nothing  wag  sure.  I  needed  boldness,  and 
could  not  intrigue.  My  patronage,  from  the  first 
very  moiiest  ami  limited,  lessened  day  by  day. 
Floriani  died  almost  suddenly.  I  felt  that  my 
father  had  no  support  but  me.  I  leaped  the 
boundary,  conquered  my  aversion  for  that  con- 
taet  with  the  public,  which  wounds  the  purity  of 
the  soul,  and  dishonors  the  sacredness  of  thought. 
I  have  been  an  actress  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  shall  remain  one  as  long  as  it  pleases  God. 
I  tell  no  one  what  I  suffer  by  this  concealment 
of  my  tastes,  this  wrong  done  to  my  best  instincts. 
What  good  would  complaining  do?  has  not  every 
one  their  burden  ?  I  am  strong  enough  to  bear 
mine :  I  follow  my  profession  with  conscience.  I 
love  my  art.  I  should  not  say  true,  if  I  did  not 
own  that  I  love  it  passionately  ;  but  I  wish  I  could 
have  cultivated  it  under  other  auspices.  I  was 
born  to  play  the  organ  in  a  convent,  and  to  chant 
the  evening  prayer  among  the  deep  and  myste- 
rious echoes  of  a  cloister.  But  what  difference 
does  it  make  ?  Let  us  talk  of  myself  no  longer ; 
it  is  too  much  for  me  ! " 

Cecilia  hastily  wiped  away  a  struggling  tear, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  me  in  smiling.  I  was 
beside  mj-self.     My  hour  had  come  :   I  was  in 

love ! 

[To  be  continued.] 


{From  the  New  York  Musical  Times.) 

Sketch  of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

Pakt  I. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  no  public  mu- 
sical institution  existed  in  France.  The  only 
schools  for  music  then  in  vogue,  were  the  maitrises, 
or  chapels  (attached,  mainly,  to  the  metropolitan 
churches),  in  which  ten  or  twelve  boys  were 
trained  for  Divine  worship.  Received  in  the 
chapel  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  they  left 
at  si.xteen  or  seventeen,  the  period  of  change  in 
the  male  voice.  Their  musical  acquirements 
were  limited  to  singing  and  reading  at  sight,  no 
instrument  being  taught  them,  except,  perhaps, 
the  organ,  occasionally,  or  some  other  instrument 
with  which  the  master  of  the  chapel  chanced  to 
be  acquainted.  As  the  voice  alone  was  cultivated, 
these  boys  devoted  themselves  for  the  most  part 
to  operatic  pursuits.  The  revolution  having  mo- 
nopolized all  the  funds  belonging  to  the  clergy, 
and  closed  most  of  the  religious  buildings,  the  cha- 
pels, or  mailrixea,  fell,  with  the  corporations  which 
supported  them.  And  now  music,  with  the  other 
fine  arts,  seemed  sunk  in  the  waves  of  the  revolu- 
tion.    This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

About  the  year  1794,  there  was  living  in  Paris 
a  man  whose  name  was  unknown  to  fame.  He 
was  not  even  a  musician  ;  but  nature  had  endowed 
him  with  taste  and  love  for  music  ;  he  was  also  a 
friend  of  learning  and  belles  lettres,  had  travelled 
through  Germany,  and  held  intercourse  with  the 
greatest  artists  there.  Fond  of  the  fine  arts  gen- 
erally, as  he  was,  Italy  attracted  also  his  attention. 
lie  went  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  celebrated 
Zingarelli,  then  master  of  the  Pope's  chapel. 
Thence  he  repaired  to  Naples,  where  he  met  tlie 
illustrious  and  unfortunate  Cimarosa.  He  also 
examined,  with  the  closest  care,  the  Musical  Con- 
servatory of  this  last-named  city,  as  well  as  those 
of  Milan  and  Florence.  This  man's  name  was 
Sarette,  the  founder  of  the  French  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

Not  to  anticipate,  however — on  his  return  to 
Paris,  Sarette  found  that  civil  disturbances  were 
not  yet  settled,  and  the  government  being  engaged 
in  war  with  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  it 
was  difficult  to  see  whence  the  money  was  to  come 
for  the  enterprise  he  now  had  in  view.  Sarette, 
nevertheless,  was  not  easily  disheartened.  He 
had  frequent  interviews  with  members  of  the 
National  Convention,  before  whom  he  laid  his 
plans,  which  received  their  approbation.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  the  year  1795  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Conservatory  of  France 


was  sanctioned  by  the  decree  of  the  Convention. 
The  degree  read  thus : — That  a  National  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  is  about  lo  be  founded  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  the  expenses  of  which  will  be  paid  by 
the  public  treasury.  Tlie  same  decree  ajipointed 
M.  Sarette  director  of  the  establishment,  with  a 
fixed  salary,  the  amount  of  which  at  that  time  I 
am  not  able  to  state.  The  present  director's 
salary  is  6000  francs,  (1200  dollars).  A  building 
was  also  purchased  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Poiisoniere,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  locality 
of  the  Conservatory.  The  passer  by  reads  on  a 
large  stone  over  the  door,  the  words: — Conserva- 
toire National  de  Mmique  et  de  Declamation. 
The  reason  of  the  word  Declamation  in  the  in- 
scription will  hereafter  be  given.  The  Conserva- 
tory continued  in  the  same  condition  until  the 
period  of  Napoleon's  consulship,  1800  :  at  which 
time  he  fully  developed  the  institution,  regulated 
the  subjects  of  studj',  determined  the  several  de- 
partments, and  enlarged  the  building.  Sarette 
continued  director  of  the  Conservatory  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire,  in  1814,  when  he  was 
discharged,  and  Crerubini  made  director  in  his 
stead.  Under  this  great  man,  the  institution  now 
became,  and  has  since  remained,  the  first  musical 
school  of  the  world.  But  we  will  now  enter  upon 
a  detailed  account  of  the  interior  regulations  of 
the  Conservatory,  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
day. 

Though  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Italian 
Conservatories,  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  differs 
very  much  from  these  schools.  The  Italian  Con- 
servatories are  devoted  mainly  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  voice.  Instrumentation  may  not  wholly  be 
excluded,  but  no  great  instrumental  performer 
who  has  graduated  from  these  schools,  has  been 
heard,  I  believe,  in  Paris,  and  the  orchestras  of  the 
Italian  theatres  are  admitted  to  be  the  poorest  in 
Europe.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  Conservatory 
of  France ;  not  only  particular  care  is  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  but  all  instruments, 
from  the  violin  down  to  the  contrabass,  from  the 
flute  down  to  the  piccolo,  from  the  sweet,  melan- 
choly horn,  down  to  the  shrill-sounding  trombone, 
are  taught  in  classes,  by  the  most  distinguished 
practical  performers  of  the  capital.  Among  the 
professors  of  singing,  the  Conservatory  will  always 
boast  of  EUevion,  Garat,  Martin,  Garcia,  Bordogni, 
Ponchard,  Duprez,  and  Mme.  Cinti  Damoreau. 
In  the  instrumental  department,  the  memory  of 
the  celebrated  Baillot  and  Habcneck  will  never 
die.  As  professors  of  musical  composition,  coun- 
terpoint, and  fugue,  who  knows  not  the  names  of 
Mehul,  Gossec,  Lesueur,  Berfon,  Cherubini,  He- 
rold,  Paer,  Reicha,  Catel,  Fetis,  Halevy  and 
Auber  ?  Of  all  these  stars  of  song,  some  have 
disappeared  from  the  heaven  of  harmony,  some 
shine  yet,  and  chann  the  world  by  their  melodious 
strains. 

The  scheme  of  the  Conservatory  is  not  confined 
to  musical  matters.  The  main  object  of  its  foun- 
ders in  appointing  classes  of  singing,  and  se- 
curing for  them  the  most  distinguished  teachers  in 
that  branch  of  the  art,  was  not  to  form  mere 
sinr/ers,  but  they  aimed  also  at  furnishing  the 
French  stage  with  the  most  accomplished  elocu- 
tionists, and  they  created,  therelbre,  classes  for  the 
art  of  delivery,  called  classes  of  declamation. 
Thus,  individuals  of  both  sexes  who  have  followed 
daily  the  several  branches  appertaining  to  the 
stage,  are  either  able  actors,  or  accomplished 
singers.  Fencing  and  dancing  have  also  been 
considered  as  accomplishments  necessary  for  pu- 
pils destined  to  scenical  pursuits. 

The  Conservatory  of  Paris,  as  regulated  by 
Cherubini,  indeed,  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is 
an  immutable  rule  for  those  who  apply  for  admis- 
sion as  professors,  to  compete  for  their  post.  Should 
a  performer  of  unquestionable  talent  seek  a  pro- 
fessorship in  some  instrumental  department,  and 
ask  Cherubini  to  be  excused  from  a  competition, 
he  would  invariably  answer: — "Sir,  you  must 
compete  ;  I  have  made  the  rule,  and  can't  break 
it."  The  same  course  holds  with  those  who  want 
to  be  admitted  into  any  class  whatever.  They 
must  submit  to  the  severest  examination. 

I  have  stated  that  the  Conservatory  was  cre- 
ated to  impart  musical  knowledge  to  the  youth  of 
both  sexes.     But  the  pupils  are  not  promiscuous- 


ly thrust  into  elaspcs  suited  to  their  capacity. 
Girls  are  instructed  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
house,  and  by  female  teachers.  The  boys  cannot 
have  any  intercourse  with  them.  Good  morals 
demanded  the  ado|ition  of  this  measure.  Cheru- 
bini watched  with  the  utmost  care  this  particular 
point.  If  he  caught  a  young  man  conversing 
with  a  girl,  or  loitering  with  her  about  the  yards, 
corridors,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  building,  he 
would  look  at  them  with  a  stern  and  angry  face, 
and  give  them  a  severe  admonition ;  if  found 
transgressing  a  second  time,  they  were  sent  home, 
and  without  any  hope  for  a  second  admission. 

The  first  department  of  instruction  is  the  sol- 
feggio, or  solinization  for  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes.  They  remain  in  that  class  two  or 
three  years  or  more,  till  they  are  found  ready  to 
begin  with  some  instrument,  or  make  their  first 
trials  in  singing.  Most  of  the  pupils  in  the  Con- 
servatory attend  this  class  with  the  greatest 
assiduity ;  they  are  trained  to  sing  the  most  diffi- 
cult exercises  written  in  all  keys,  moods,  and 
measures,  singing  them  in  their  original  form,  and 
transposing  them  into  all  the  keys.  It  is  not 
unusual,  in  the  public  competition  for  prizes 
which  closes  the  year's  studies,  to  see  a  pupil 
transpose  extemporaneously  an  exercise  for  the 
piano  from  one  key  to  another.  Those  who  pos- 
sess an  accurate  notion  of  the  instrument,  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  such  an  attempt. 
The  palm  is  given  to  the  young  performer  who 
accomplishes  the  task  most  successfully. 

All  the  students  of  the  piano,  both  male  and 
female,  are  obliged  to  have  attended  a  course  of 
harmony  for  two  years.  None  are  received,  in 
any  class  of  the  piano,  unless  they  have  fulfilled 
this  condition. 

The  length  of  study,  in  every  department,  is 
tliree  years.  The  pupils  who  have  not  been  judged 
worthy  of  the  first  or  second  prize  during  that 
period,  are  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  class. 
Whether  their  failing  be  attributed  to  their  neg- 
ligence, or  to  their  deficiency  of  ability,  they  are 
thought  unworthy  to  remain  in  the  same  class.  I 
should  say,  that,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  any 
instrumental  or  singing  class  whatever,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  learned  music  in  the  Conserva- 
tory. Whoever  has  received  at  home,  or  else- 
where, a  sufficient  musical  training  to  undergo  the 
examination  required,  has  a  chance  for  admission. 

This  admission  is  anxiously  sought,  particularly 
by  the  middling  orders  of  the  people  of  Paris ; 
who  see  in  it  a  means  to  secure  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment, and  sometimes  a  glorious  career  for 
their  children.  (The  Conservatory  being  sup- 
ported by  government,  the  instruction  is  of  course 
given  gratuitously.)  Hence,  to  fill  the  place  of  a 
single  pupil  who  has  left,  numberless  applicants 
come  to  compete.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  piano,  for  which  very  often  the  choice  is  be- 
tween a  hundred  rivals ;  who,  in  view  of  so  many 
competitors  and  so  strict  an  examination,  have 
practised  their  instrument  previously ;  and  a 
place  in  the  piano  class  is  often  given  to  a  person 
who  would  be  considered  a  consummate  perform- 
er in  a  saloon.  Hence  it  happens  in  many  in- 
stances, that  a  pupil  gains  the  first  premium  the 
very  same  year  in  which  he  has  been  admitted. 

After  the  piano,  the  classes  for  the  violin  are 
the  most  crowded.  These  two  classes,  (piano  and 
violin)  have  furnished  France,  and  especially  the 
city  of  Paris,  with  the  most  admirable  professors 
and  performers  of  the  world.  To  the  violin  class 
thanks  must  be  rendered  for  those  unrivalled  or- 
chestres,  which  so  marvellously  perform  the  great 
works  of  Beethoven,  Blozart,  and  other  celebrated 
masters.  One  who  has  never  heard  the  inimita- 
ble orchestra  of  the  Conservatoire,  can  hardly 
boast  of  having  ever  heard  instrumental  music. 
This  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  French  Conser- 
vatory, a  glory  in  which  no  other  institution 
whatever  shares. 

Violin  performers  from  the  Conservatory  earn 
considerable  money  both  in  Paris  and  the  prov- 
inces. Piano  players,  although  shut  out  from 
orchestras,  have  abundant  occupation,  on  account 
of  the  popularity  of  the  instrument.  The  vio- 
loncello and  contrabass  classes  of  the  Conserva- 
tory have  not  so  many  applicants,  and  yet  they 
produce  a  good  number  of  able  performers.     The 
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classes  for  wind  and  brass  instruments  are  also  not 
very  numerously  attended,  as  persons  who  play  at 
all  on  these  instruments,  find  it  easy  to  secure 
good  situations  for  themselves  in  orchestras,  or 
ball  and  military  bands.  As  teachers  they  would 
hardly  be  able  to  secure  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  families.  Therefore,  instruction  on 
these  instruments  is  hardly  to  be  found,  out  of 
the  Conservatory. 

Every  quarter  the  pupils  of  each  department 
have  to  submit  to  an  examination.  There  here 
recurs  a  circumstance  to  me  in  which  I  myself 
was  concerned,  and  which  may  serve  to  illustrate, 
somewhat,  the  character  of  Cherubini.  The 
pupils  in  Eeicha's  department  of  counterpoint 
were  beinp;  examined,  and  the  examiners  were 
Lesueur,  Berton,  and  Cherubini  himself:  for  he 
considered  it  a  duty  to  be  present  at  all  examina- 
tions. The  pupils  of  the  class  were  twelve  in 
number,  including  myself.  Lesueur  and  Berton 
had  read  through  my  exercises  without  making  an 
observation.  I  considered  them  irreproachable. 
But  I  was  greatly  mistaken.  Cherubini  took  my 
exercises  and  ran  through  them  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  I  observed  that  he  frowned  at  a  cer- 
tain point.  After  he  had  finished  the  exercise, 
which  was  a  four-part  fugue  with  8vo  counterpoint, 
he  placed  it  before  him,  crossed  his  arms  over  his 
breast,  and  turning  to  me  slowly,  said :  "  Well, 
Sir,  did  you  really  learn  harmony  ?" — "  I  believe 
so,  Sir,"  I  replied  (a  little  nettled  at  the  insinua- 
tion). "  Take  your  exercise  Sir,"  resumed  Cher- 
ubini, "  and  look  at  the  seventh  measure  of  the 
last  staif  of  your  work."  I  took  the  manuscript 
and  looked  at  the  point  indicated.  "  Sir,"  an- 
swered I,  "  I  look,  but  can  see  no  mistake  in  it." 
Lesueur,  Berton,  Eeicha,  and  all  the  others  pres- 
ent had  their  eyes  bent  on  me,  increasing  my 
confusion  and  rendering  it  impossible  for  me  to 
discover  the  mistake  which  had  caught  the  eye  of 
Cherubini.  "  As  you  are  unable  to  discover  your 
own  blunders,"  said  he,  "  give  me  the  exercise 
again."  But,  at  that  very  instant  I  perceived  that 
there  was  indeed  a  hidden  fifth  (quinte  cachee) 
between  soprano  and  alto.  "  Excuse  me,  Sir,"  I 
remarked ;  "  another  time  I  will  try  to  be  more 
cautious."  Cherubini  smiled,  turned  his  eyes  to 
another  side,  and  the  examination  went  on. 

This  little  incident  will  give  some  slight  idea  of 
the  scholastic  severity,  and  the  keen  perception  of 
the  great  contrapuntist. 


Schubert  and  Mendelssohn. — No  one  can 
fail  to  recognize  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  fol- 
lowing contrast  drawn  between  the  two  most  ad- 
mired German  composers  after  Beethoven,  by  the 
Musical  Review. 

While  yet  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  scarcely  dead, 
and  Beethoven  was  in  his  full  power  of  genius,  there 
lived  in  Vienna,  the  very  place  where  all  this  musi- 
cal grandeur  and  splendor  was  displayed,  a  young 
man  of  tlie  name  of  Fkanz  Schubert.  He  com- 
posed songs,  trios,  quartets,  symphonies,  some  of 
them  as  good  as  anything  which  has  been  written, 
without,  however,  eliciting  much  praise  from  the 
public.  He  composed  for  his  own  pleasure,  .ind  for 
that  of  his  friends;  lived  mostly  in  his  miserable 
lodging  or  in  some  wine-cellar,  and  passed  by  as  un- 
noticed as  a  second  or  third-rate  music-teacher  in  our 
own  city  would  do.  He  lived  a  poor,  miserable, 
neglected  life  for  some  thirty  years.  His  death  was 
like  his  life — a  modest  death,  known,  noticed  only 
by  the  few,  and  regretted  only  by  the  few. 

Some  few  years  later,  when  Germany,  in  a  general 
dearth  of  genius  and  talent,  lived  only  in  its  former 
musical  grandeur,  a  young  man  started  up  in  Berlin, 
who  was  suddenly  proclaimed  as  the  lawful  inheritor 
of  the  powers  of  the  golden  classical  epoch  of  music. 
Born  of  rich  parents,  surrounded  from  his  childhood 
by  eminent  literary  men,  educated  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  endowed  besides  with  a  very  good  ear,  very 
good  memory,  fine  taste  and  talent,  the  young  man 
of  the  name  of  Mendelssohn  very  soon  made  his 
way  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  native  country. 
His  works  were  performed,  praised,  and  largely  paid 
for.  Being  himself  in  an  eminent  social  position,  he 
very  soon  attained  a  musical  one  in  Leipzig,  as  con- 
ductor of  the  celebrated  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and 
held  for  a  long  time  artistic  supremacy  in  Germany 
as  well  as  in  England.  When  he  died,  his  fame  was 
universal  and  his  funeral  a  stately  one,  attended  with 


all  that  pomp  which  is  called  forth  on  such  occasions. 
Now,  supposing  Mendelssohn  had  lived  at  the  time 
of  Mozart  and  JBeethoven,  in  the  same  miserable  cir- 
cumstances as  poor  Schubert,  and  the  latter  had  oc- 
cupied his  cradle  in  Berlin,  what  would  have  been 
the  present  fate  of  both  1  Would  we  have  Mendels- 
sohn, and  no  Schubert,  Festivals.' 

We  thought  of  this,  when  we  heard,  at  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Boi-gmann's  Matinee,  first  the  trio  of 
Schubert,  and  then  the  quintet  of  Mendelssohn  ;  and 
having  said  this,  our  criticism  upon  both  men  and 
their  works  is  said.  Schubert  had  not  the  neat  min- 
iature details  of  Mendelssohn  ;  he  is  often  careless, 
but  he  has  grand  ideas  ;  almost  every  measure  is 
fresh  and  original ;  and  as  to  modulations  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  carrying  out  his  ideas,  he  stands  nearer 
to  Beethoven  than  any  body  else,  Schumann  perhaps 
excepted.  The  lives  and  fate  of  both  men  is  a  very 
curious  subject,  which  has  not  yet  been  treated  suffi- 
ciently. 


:usu  J^&i[0ad. 


Farts. 

Two  new  operas  have  been  exciting  some  interest. 
The  first,  by  Scbibe  and  Auber,  was  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  the  last  week  in  February.  The 
correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayime  thus 
describes  it : 

Its  title  is  Mmion  Lescaut — it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  anything  else,  for  M.  Scribe  never  more 
abused  the  license  of  the  dramatist  than  when  he 
gave  the  title  of  the  Abbi5  Provost's  immortal  story  to 
this  new  comedy-opera.  It  is  really  curious  to  see 
how  M.  Scribe  Jrias  contrived  his  plot.  Manon  is  a 
young  country  seamstress,  rich  in  beauty  and  youth, 
who  has  come  up  to  Paris  to  get  work,  and  soon  forms 
a  friendship  with  another  grisette,  who  has  a  lover 
who  is  merely  discounting  his  future  happiness,  which 
will  be  duly  honored  by  the  law  and  religion  when  the 
"good  time"  comes.  Manon  discounts  the  love  of  the 
Chevalier  Desgrieux,  and  at  once  engages  him  (who 
has  little  fortune)  to  sell  his  last  jewel  for  600  livres 
that  they  may  enjoy  a  merry  dinner.  Manon's  youth 
and  beauty  have  tangled  the  eyes  of  a  colonel,  who 
posts  a  boor  (who  happens  to  be  a  cousin  of  Manon) 
to  keep  him  acquainted  with  Manon's  proceedings. 
While  Manon  and  Desgrieux  are  dining,  this  boor  goes 
to  a  neighboring  "  hell"  and  loses  all  his  money  ;  he 
returns  and  borrows  all  Manon  has,  and  she  has 
Desgrieux's  purse,  so  that  when  "Rabelais  quarter  of 
an  hour"  comes,  neither  can  pay  for  the  dinner,  where- 
upon they  are  grossly  insulted  and  menaced  with  the 
gaol.  Manon  takes  a  guitar,  and  singing  on  the 
boulevard,  soon  gathers  a  good  deal  of  money ;  after 
paying  her  debt  she  goes  after  Desgrieux,  and  finds 
that  lie  has  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  the  colonel 
who  is  in  love  with  her.  His  misconduct  soon  places 
him  under  arrest,  and  she  goes  to  crave  the  colonel's 
pardon  for  him.  The  colonel  gives  his  consent  very 
willingly,  but  he  insists  on  one  condition — which  Ma- 
non cannot  accept.  She  next  hears  that  Desgrieux 
has  broken  from  his  prison  after  soundly  beating  his 
gaolers,  and  consequently  has  incurred  capital  punish- 
ment. She  again  appeals  to  the  colonel,  who  consents 
to  pardon  Desgrieux,  provided  Manon  promises  never 
to  see  the  latter  again,  and  sup  with  him,  the  colonel. 
She  consents,  and  the  colonel  is  called  out.  Desgrieux 
appears  ;  he  reproaches  Manon  for  her  infidelity  ;  she 
justifies  herself  by  avowing  unabated  love  and  engag- 
ing him  to  eat  the  colonel's  supper.  They  have 
scarcely  commenced  the  attack  on  the  supper  when 
the  colonel  reappears.  There  is  a  duel  between  him 
and  Desgrieux,  in  which  he  falls,  and  as  he  dies  he 
tears  up  the  engagement  of  Desgrieux,  which  releases 
the  latter  from  the  army.  But  Manon  is  instantly 
arrested  for  robbery  (she  is  innocent,  her  cousin  being 
the  culprit)  and  is  condemned  to  transportation.  We 
see  her  in  the  third  act  in  Louisiana.  Desgrieux 
immediately  rejoins  her;  he  spends  his  last  louis  to 
fee  the  gaoler  to  allow  them  to  meet ;  they  escape  from 
gaol  and  wander  from  bayou  to  bayou  until  they  fall 
exhausted  ;  as  she  is  dying,  messengers  come  to  an- 
nounce that  her  innocence  is  recognized,  and  that  she 
is  freed  from  prison. 

This  opera  was  interesting — apart  from  the  very 
great  attention  paid  to  every  production  from  MM. 
Scribe  and  Auber — as  being  the  piece  in  which  Mme. 
Mabie  Cabel  appeared  there.  This  songstress  has 
long  been  the  idol  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  but  a  good 
many  persons  thought  she  would  not  be  very  success- 
ful at  the  Opera  Comique.  These  were  mistaken. 
She  is  perhaps  the  most  charming  and  brilliant  com- 
edy opera  songstress  in  Paris.  M.  Auber  was  never 
younger,  gayer,  clearer,  more  elegant  than  in  this 
piece. 

The  other  is  "The  Siege  of  Florence,"  by  the  great 
contrabassist,  Sig.  Bottesini,  in  whose  doings  our 
readers  will  of  course  be  interested.  The  Musical 
World  (London)  says  of  it : 

The  scene  of  UAssedio  di  Firenze  in  laid  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century.     The  reader  of  Italian 


history  will  remember  the  siege  of  Florence,  which 
commenced  in  October,  1529,  and  lasted  for  eleven 
months,  during  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  all  the 
tortures  of  prolonged  famine.  It  is  related  that  more 
than  twenty  thousand  citizens  and  soldiers  perished  in 
that  time.  An  episode  in  the  histojy  of  the  siege  has 
furnished  the  story  of  the  opera.  The  youthful  Ludo- 
vico  Martelli,  on  the  side  of  the  Republic,  sent  a 
challenge  to  Giovanni  Bandini,  in  the  army  of  the 
Emperor,  Charles  V.  Bandini  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  combatants  met,  with  two  seconds,  in  presence  of 
the  Florentine  and  Imperial  armies,  and  fought,  the 
seconds  engaging  at  the  same  time.  The  second  of 
Martelli,  named  Dante  di  Ca.stiglione,  slew  his  oppo- 
nent ;  but  Martelli  was  so  seriously  wounded  by  Ban- 
dini, that  he  was  forced  to  yield  himself  vanquished, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  records  of  the 
period  hinted  that  patriotism  alone  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  duel,  and  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case. 
It  was  this  hint  which  inspired  the  poet,  or  rather  the 
romancist.  The  lady  was  Maria  di  Ricci,  wife  of  Sig- 
ner Nicolo  Benintedi.  M.  Corghi,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  libretto,  merely  altered  the  original  book, 
which  was  written  at  New  York,  by  M.  !Mabi:tta, 
who  took  his  story  from  VAsscdfo  di  Fircnzej  a 
romance  by  F.  D.  Guerrazzi.  The  librettist  has  inter- 
polated the  character  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
who  figures  largely  in  the  poem. 

While  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  special 
merits  of  the  music,  all  agree  in  proclaiming  Signor 
Bottesini  a  thoroughly  accomplished  musiciun,  and 
his  opera  a  very  able  work.  The  choruses  are  univer- 
sally praised  for  their  vigor  and  character;  and  the 
orchestration  for  its  richness  and  variety.  A  chorus 
of  women  in  the  first  act  has  been  particularly  noticed 
for  its  grace  and  elegance,  and  is  by  some  considered 
the  capital  7i}orceau  of  the  opera.  A  cavatina  for 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  second  act  also  produced  a 
great  effect.  A  scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Bandini 
and  Ludovico  meet  Maria  in  presence  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  sing  a  quartet,  is  said  to  recall  the  second 
finale  of  Litcia.  Signor  Bottesini,  however,  has  not 
availed  himself  of  Donizetti's  ideas,  but  has  treated 
the  situation  in  a  novel  manner,  and  witli  dramatic 
power.  This  scene  was  greatly  applauded.  The 
opening  chorus  of  this  act,  more  especially  the  riiour- 
nelle,  is  said  to  be  beautiful.  The  fourth  and  last  act 
• — as  is  too  often  the  case  in  modern  opera — is  described 
as  not  so  suggestive  in  situations,  nor  so  rich  in  mu- 
sical illustrations.  The  final  scene,  where  Ludovico 
enters  wounded  and  dies  on  the  stage,  again  reminds 
some  critics  of  the  last  scene  of  Lucia.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  musician  appears  once  more  to  have  displayed 
originality  in  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  and 
has  nothing  in  common  with  his  predecessor. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  new  opera  must  have 
been  flattering  to  the  composer.  The  execution  was 
entrusted  to  Mme.  Penco  (Maria),  Signers  Mabio 
(Ludovico  Martelli),  Gbaziani  (Bandini),  and  Ax- 
GELiNi  (Michael  Angelo).  Mme.  Pence  sang  delight- 
fully, and  Signers  Graziani  and  Angelini  acquitted 
themselves  in  their  parts  with  excellent  effect.  As 
for  Mario — a  first  performance  beins^  nothing  more 
than  a  rehearsal — little  need  be  said.  He  was  not 
himself — he  never  is  entirely  himself  on  a  first  night. 
The  public  should  wait  until  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth.  Mario,  in  all  probability,  will  then  be  himself 
— that  is  something  beyond  comparison.  The  direc- 
tors have  spared  no  expense  in  the  scenic  decorations 
and  dresses.  The  "  getting  up"  of  the  Asscdio  di 
Firenze  indeed,  is  praised  by  all  the  authorities  as 
splendid  and  complete. 

M.  Amandi  has  appeared  at  the  Grand  Opera  as 
Robert  in  Robert  le  Diahle.  His  voice  and  singing  are 
praised,  but  his  acting  criticized.  The  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  has  at  last  taken 
place.  M.  Carvalho  has  been  nominated  in  lieu  of 
M.  Pellegrin.  A  new  opera,  in  one  act,  called  En 
venant  de  Pointoise,  has  been  produced  at  the  Bouffes- 
Parisiens,  and  introduced  Mile.  Claibe  Coubtoise. 
Both  piece  and  artist  were  successful. 

M.  Calzado,  determined  that  the  "Italiens"  should 
wind  up  the  season  with  eclat,  engaged  Mme.  Gbisi 
for  six  performances.  Mme.  Grisi  had  not  been 
heard  in  Paris  since  1S4S,  when  her  first  part  was 
Semiramide  (Alboni  making  her  dibid  on  the  Parisian 
stage  as  Arsace).  The  opera  on  Monday  week  was 
again  Semiramide,  with  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo  as  Arsace, 
and  Signor  Everardi  as  Assur.  Mme.  Grisi  carried 
away  all  the  enthusiasm,  and  was  recalled  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  It  was  as  Semi- 
ramide that,  twenty-three  years  ago,  she  made  her 
debut  before  a  Parisian  audience,  and  as  Semiramide 
that,  nine  years  ago,  she  appeared  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  unfortunate  Royal  Italian  Opera — April 
6,  18-47.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  she 
should  regard  it  with  something  approaching  to  super- 
stition as  a  lucky  part.  She  has  since  appeared  twice 
in  Norma. 

liouclon. 

The  destruction  of  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  has 
made  the  chances  of  Italian  Opera  this  season  some- 
what doubtful.  Mr.  Gye  had  engaged  all  his  singers, 
but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  going  either 
to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  or  to  Drury  Lane;  besides. 
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the  latter  is  too  small  for  such  expensive  opera  as  the 
London  fashionables  have  been  used  to  have.  There 
may  be  a  chance  for  Lumlcy.  Gye,  having  made  all 
his  engagements,  must  "  play  or  pay,"  or  both.  All 
he  wants  is  a  house.  There  may  now  be  a  chance  to 
see  how  far  Opera  is  a  genuine  passion  with  the  Eng- 
lish ;  let  it  now  show  its  recuperative  vitality,  if  it  be 
more  than  fashion...  .Jenny  and  Otto  Goldschmidt 
are  to  perform  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Philhar- 
monic concerts.  Ernst  is  to  accompany  them  on  a 
provincial  tour  of  some  six  weeks...  .Mr.  G.  A.  Mac- 
PARitEN  has  composed  a  new  concert  overture,  enti- 
tled Ilarnlet Mr.  Ella  is  delivering  lectures  on 

Melody,  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  to  crowded  au- 
diences at  the  London  Institution.... Sig.  Picco,  the 
famous  player  on  the  "Tibia  Pastorale,"  or  common 
whistle,  has  created  a  furore  at  the  Hanover  Square 
rooms.  He  played  Casta  Diva^  the  "Carnival  of 
Venice,"  the  Andante  by  Ernst,  with  variations  of 
his  own,  &c.     He  was  accompanied  in  his  pieces  by 

the  band  of  the  Orchestral  Union Of  Mr.  Otto 

Goldschmidt's  new  Psalm,  performed  at  the  late 
"Nightingale  Fund  Concert,"  the  Musical  World 
says: 

It  not  only  shows  the  knowledge  but  the  feeling  of 
a  musician.  It  consists  of  an  introduction  for  the 
orchestra;  ii  soprano  air  of  plaintive  character — "From 
the  deep  I  cry :"  a  chorus  upon  Luther's  corale^ 
"  Aus  tiefer  Noth  ;"  an  instrumental  interlude;  a 
chorus  (female  voices) — "See  all  the  lilies,"  which  is 
charmingly  melodious ;  a  very  effective  duet  for  so- 
prano and  tenor — "From  thee  are  grace  and  mercy 
sought;"  a  chorus  (male  voices)—-"  Then  let  thy  soul 
await;"  a  graceful  arioso  for  soprano — "Though  all 
the  night;"  and  a  grand  chorus,  well  developed — 
"  Then  in  the  Lord  hope."  The  instrumentation  is 
good  throughout.  We  cannot,  however,  judge  of  such 
a  work  (and  it  is  a  work  of  pretension)  at  a  single 
hearing,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  Herr  Gold- 
schniidVs  Psalm  does  not  merit  another.  It  was  gen- 
erally well  executed,  under  the  composer's  own  direc- 
tion, by  the  band  and  chorus.  The  soprano  part  was 
perfection;  no  wonder,  it  was  Mme.  Goldschmidt  who 
sang  it;  and  Mr.  Swift  took  great  pains  in  his  duet 
with  the  accomplished  Swede.  The  end  was  followed 
by  great  applause. 

The  election  of  a  Cambridge  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  A.  Walmisley,  took 
place  on  the  4th  ult.  in  the  School  of  Arts.  "William 
Sterndale  Bennett  was  the  successful  candidate, 
having  received  173  votes.  Dr.  Elvey  had  24,  Mr.  C. 
G.  Horslcy  21,  and  the  others  were  scattered  anion"' 
nearly  forty  candidates.  This  professorship,  to  which 
no  salary  is  attached,  was  founded  in  1684.  The  late 
Professor  Walmisley  was  elected  in  1836...  .The  Uni- 
versity and  town  of  Oxford  were  greatly  excited  by 
the  public  performance  of  an  exercise  for  the  doctor's 
degree  in  music,  composed  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Monk,  pre- 
centor and  musical  professor  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Radley.  There  were  nearly  4,000  persons  present. 
The  work  consists  of  Gray's  poem  of  "  The  Bard," 
which  forms  the  subject  of  an  Ode  for  solo,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  of  about  an  hour  in  length. 


Iflusitiat  0^  jj  11 1[  c  s  jj  0  It  a  t\\t[t, 

Berlis,  Maeoh  16. — Dear  Dwight  •. — It  is 
from  no  want  of  will,  and  just  as  little  from  any  lack 
of  material,  that  week  after  week  has  gone  h3',  and 
now  Spring  has  come,  and  3'et  you  hare  had  no  mu- 
sical reports  from  Berlin.  Other  causes  have  ope- 
rated to  break  off  so  entirely  my  former  frequent 
correspondence;  and  whether  I  shall  now  make  out 
a  few  notes  upon  a  fortnight  spent  in  Dresden  and 
Leipzig  last  month — we  will  see  to-morrow.  I  like 
to  go  to  Dresden  and  Leipzig — at  the  one  place  I 
find  good  pictures,  pleasant  walks  and  occasionally 
a  good  opera,  and  at  the  latter  more  or  less  good 
fellows  digging  into  the  mysteries  of  harmony  and 
composition,  who  give  me  as  much  pianoforte  music 
as  I  can  well  carry  off,  and  take  me  to  the  Mend 
Uiileihahunrjs  of  the  Conservatorium,  or  introduce 
me  to  the  professors. 

I  like  to  go  to  Dresden  dearly,  and  deposite  my 
travelling  bag  in  chamber  No.  3,  of  Das  Kkine  Rauch- 
Iiaus,  a  nice  comfortable  little  German  inn,  where  the 


guest-chamber,  the  dining-room,  the  sitting-room 
and  parlor  of  the  family  are  all  one  and  the  same 
apartment.  Everything  is  neat  as  wax  and  white- 
wash can  make  it.  The  great  broad  passage-way, 
which  leads  from  the  street  to  the  little  court  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  is  as  nicely  kept  as  the  front  en- 
try of  an  American  dwelling,  though  it  is  paved 
with  stone,  and  carriages  and  carts  pass  in  and  out. 
I  should  really  like  to  know  how  many  centuries 
that  two-story  building,  with  its  high  peaked  roof 
pierced  with  rows  of  little  windows  like  port-holes, 
has  stood  there,  looking  over  across  to  its  more  pre- 
tending but  less  respectable  neighbor.  No  shingle 
palace  that  I 

I  have  been  several  times  to  Dresden,  and  after 
the  train  reaches  the  Elbe  and  is  running  along  the 
low  plain  between  the  vine-covered  hills  and  the 
river,  I  begin  to  think  of  my  inn.  I  imagine  the 
madame  and  the  master  of  the  house  welcoming  me 
and  making  me  at  home,  and  wonder  whether  I  shall 
get  No.  3,  with  its  two  casement  windows  sunk  in 
the  thick  wall — and  have  other  wonderings  and  vain 
imaginations.  The  train  stops,  I  take  my  bag  and 
jump  into  the  first  droscliky,  and  away  we  go  through 
the  gate,  by  the  Japanese  palace  with  its  library  and 
casts  of  antiques,  through  the  narrow  street  which 
leads  to  the  guard  house  and  bridge;  over  the  long 
stone  bridge  from  which  I  get  such  exquisite  views 
up  and  down  the  river  and  of  the  city  beyond  ; 
across  the  square,  with  the  theatre,  picture  gallery 
and  Catholic  Church  on  the  right,  the  Bruhlseho 
Terra-e  on  the  left ;  through  the  arched  way  under 
the  palace, — up  the  street  along  the  market  place  to 
Scheffcl  Gasse,  down  which  the  driver  turns  and 
soon  the  Icellner,  or  head  waiter  and  book-keeper  of 
Das  Kkine  Rauchhaus,  is  running  out  to  open  the 
droschky  door  and  welcome  me. 

I  follow  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  Madame, 
though  her  name  be  Sauennann  (Sour-man)  wel- 
comes me  most  sweetly.  "  How  have  I  been  "!  Has 
it  gone  well  with  me  since  I  was  there  last  ?  Shall 
I  honor  them  with  a  good  long  stay  this  time?"  and 
so  on.  And  Herr  Saucrmann,  a  tall,  thin,  dark  look- 
ing man,  smiles  sweetly  and  kindly  and  shakes 
hands  heartily — and  the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  si.x- 
teen,  or  thereabouts,  smiles  a  welcome,  and  the  sou 
looks  up  from  his  mathematical  book  that  he  is 
studying  in  the  corner,  and  greets  me — and  I  go 
marching  up  stairs  to  my  room  half  believing  that 
they  are  glad  to  see  me  and  not  the  guest.  Now  all 
these  things  make  one  feel  good — and  give  him  more 
contentment  in  the  little  Ranch-  (Smoke)  haus 
than  he  would  get  in  the  Astor  or  Tremont.  When 
dinner  is  all  away  and  the  room  cleared  up,  the 
mistress  of  the  cooking  department,  whom  I  take  to 
be  a  sister  of  madame,  comes  in  with  her  knitting, 
and  spying  me  on  the  sofa,  also  bids  me  welcome. 
And  so  would  the  pretty  chambermaid  have  done, 
but  alas !  she  is  away  and  an  ugly  middle-aged 
woman  is  in  her  place,  which  is  not  satisfactory. 

This  last  stay  at  "the  Little  Smokinghouse  "  was 
just  three  days,  as  we  reckon  time  at  American 
hotels,  and  my  bill,  including  servant's  fees,  fire, 
lights  and  everything,  was  four  thalers,  16)^  new 
grosehen — less  than  353.50.     Satisfactory  ! 

One  of  these  three  days  was  Sunday,  and  Dres- 
den has  two  churches  which  a  musically  disposed 
American  must  visit — the  old  one,  near  the  new 
picture  gallery,  where  Sciineidek  plays  the  organ 
and  where  Mr.  Mason  (see  his  musical  letters)  heard 
such  magnificent  congregational  singing,  and  the 
Catholic  Church — the  church  of  the  court.  Owmg 
to  some  mistake  in  the  hour,  I  lost  the  long  extem- 
poraneous voluntary  with  which  Schneider  is  said  to 
open  the  service  at  the  former  church,  and  which  I 
have  heard  described  as  something  most  wonderful. 
You  know  SciiNEiDEK  of  Dresden,  and  Haupt  of 
Berlin,  are  now  the  two  great  organists.  The  first 
time  I  was  in  Dresden,  April  1851, 1  went  up  to 


the  upper  gallery  of  this  old  church  and  heard  a 
choral  come  swelling  up  from  I  suppose  a  thousand 
voices  below.  It  was  'one  with  which  the  people 
were  familiar,  and  the  effect  was  such  upon  me  as 
Mr.  Mason  describes  it  to  have  been  upon  him  in 
the  same  place  some  months  later.  But  this  morn- 
ing (Feb.  17)  was  cold,  windy  and  raw,  and  the 
people  were  shivery — the  choral  was  one  which 
seemed  not  generally  known,  and  the  organ  went  on 
ahead  dragging  everybody  along  by  a  chain  of  half 
a  dozen  measures  of  notes  after  it.  Such  a  distress- 
ing confusion,  such  utter  absence  of  anything  like 
musical  feeling,  expression  or  efl'ect  I  have  seldom 
heard;  such  intolerable  nasal,  snuffling,  wheezy,  im- 
pure, cracked,  brassy,  tinny,  wooden  voices  I  hardly 
ever  heard.  It  was  unbearable,  and  after  the  third 
stanza  I  left  the  church  to  its  fate.  I  for  one  do  not 
possess  enough  of  religions  principle  to  ever  make 
me  willing  to  take  up  such  a  cross  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath. 

John  Murray's  red-covered  hand-book,  speaking 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  says  '■  the  music  in  this 
church  is  celebrated  all  over  Germany.  It  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  director  of  the  opera, 
who  merely  transfers  his  band  from  the  orchestra  to 
the  organ  loft,  #  *  *  no  stranger  should  miss 
hearing  it."  So  everybody  who  has  Murray  goes  to 
hear  the  mass,  and  comes  away  saying  "  splendid  ! 
magnificent!"  if  he  is  an  American,  and  "very 
nice  !  very  clever ! "  if  he  is  from  John  Bull's 
island.  Now  I  have  been  there  repeatedly,  and  the 
impressions  of  1851  have  been  but  confirmed  by 
subsequent  hearings.  The  music  I  understand  to 
be  directed  by  Reissigeb,  and  I  am  told  that  the  ope- 
ratic orchestra  supplies  the  instruments,  the  operatic 
chorus  the  basses  and  tenors,  but  the  sopranos  and 
altos  are  boys.  Now  unless  the  music  sung  be 
properly  adapted  to  boys'  voices,  and  the  want  of 
power  in  their  young  organs  be  supplied  by  numbers, 
and  if  they  are  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  be 
heard  above  an  orchestra,  the  result  is  universally 
that  the  soprano  sounds  impure,  screechy  and  boyish. 
This  has  always  impressed  me  as  being  the  ease  here 
in  Dresden.  The  Domchor  at  Berlin  always  sing 
alia  capella  (without  accompaniment.)  The  small 
Domchor  in  Breslau,  of  which  I  wrote  last  year, 
sing  to  a  gentle  organ  accompaniment  or  alia  capella. 
Here  at  Dresden  the  attempt  is  made  to  use  boys' 
voices  like  those  of  women,  in  fully  accompanied 
compositions ;  and  this  seems  to  me  out  of  place, 
at  all  events  the  effect  of  the  voices  is  to  me  not  very 
good. 

But,  suppose  in  all  this  I  am  mistaken,  in  another 
point  upon  which  the  music  must  depend  almost 
entirely  for  its  effect,  I  mean  the  musical  composi- 
tion as  such,  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  that  is  that  the 
church  is  built  so  in  utter  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of 
acoustics,  that  there  is  hardly  a  point  to  be  found  in 
the  building  where  a  man  can  pick  out  even  with 
painful  attention  the  thread  of  a  composer's  idea. 
Suppose  the  choir  is  to  reply  to  the  priest  at  the  al- 
tar in  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  You  hear  a  confused 
blast  from  trumpets,  and  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the 
'gl'  of  the  word  ^/on'a— followed  by  roaring  of  tones 
echoed  from  all  quarters,  made  up  of  inarticu- 
late 'orias' — and  then  by  an  explosion  of  the 
sibilants  in  the  word  excelsis.  You  sit  for  a  minute 
or  two,  in  uproar  and  confusion  worse  confounded, 
and  then  the  sound  dies  away  in  faint  echoes,  and 
the  gloria  is  ended.  It  is  utterly  abominable.  And 
it  is  the  fashion  to  praise  up  the  Dresden  court  mu- 
sic, and  so  every  traveller,  who  does  not  know  one 
tune  from  another,  tells  you  :  "  Ah,  if  you  wish  to 
hear  church  music,  go  to  Dresden!"  I  appeal  to  all 
the  young  musicians  in  Boston  who  have  been  to 
Dresden,  if  this  statement  is  exaggerated.  If  they 
say  it  is,  I  can  only  reply  that  tastes  vary. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  that  I  was  in  Dresden 
this  time  in  quite  the  disposition  of  Smelfungus,  im- 
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mortalixed  by  Sterne.  By  no  means.  On  the  other 
band,  I  was  in  an  excellent  mood,  and  yet  I  was 
sadly  disappointed  in  the  Ney,  and  in  Tichatschek, 
at  the  opera.  Daring  my  stay  there  was  one  per- 
formance, and  the  piece  was  Meteebeek's  "  North 
Star."  The  whole  thing  was  beautifully  put  upon 
the  stage,  the  orchestra,  chorus  and  ballet  fine,  and 
MiTTEKWURZER,  the  first  bass,  with  Tichatschek, 
first  tenor,  I  thought,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the 
corresponding  singers  at  Berlin.  The  bass  is  fine, 
but  as  I  said,  the  tenor,  celebrated  as  he  is,  rather 
disappointed  me.  So  did  Frau  Buekde-Net. — 
Though  rather  too  fleshy,  she  looks  very  well,  and 
her  fine  expressive  face  is  very  pleasing.  I  like  her 
all  the  better  for  not  being  very  tall — it  is  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  our  Wagnek  and  Koestek.  The 
voice  is  a  delicious,  pure,  full  soprano,  but  now  get- 
ting a  little  worn.  I  noticed  here  and  there  false 
notes,  though  a  blemish  of  this  sort  occasionally,  in 
a  long  opera,  is  of  little  importance.  The  tenor 
struck  me  on  this  once  hearing  as  being  of  the  pure 
Pekelli  sort,  but  stronger  than  that  voice,  which  I 
remember  with  such  delight  in  Stabat  Mater! 

Have  you  had  the  story  of  the  "  North  Star  "  in 
the  Journal  1  I  suppose  so,  but  do  not  remember. 
The  first  act  is  in  Wiborg  in  Finland,  and  in  this, 
Peter  of  Russia,  under  the  guise  of  a  carpenter,  be- 
comes acquainted  with  a  confectioner,  Danilowitz, 
and  a  girl  named  Catharine. 

Peter  and  the  girl  fall  in  love,  and  she  urges  him 
to  high  ambition,  not  knowing  who  he  is,  as  I  under- 
stood it.  A  fine  scene  in  this  act  is  one  in  which 
she  practices  upon  the  superstition  of  a  horde  of 
Tartars,  and  delivers  the  village  from  plunder.  The 
second  act  is  in  the  Russian  camp,  on  the  boundary 
of  Finland.  Catharine  appears  here  as  a  soldier, 
and  happens  to  be  placed  as  sentinel  by  a  tent  into 
which  Peter  and  Danilowitz  enter,  have  a  drunken 
bout,  and  make  love  to  a  couple  of  girls.  Catha- 
rine, for  a  time,  has  no  idea  that  her  Peter  is  there, 
but  the  voice  strikes  her,  and  peeping  into  the  tent, 
she  is  shocked  and  amazed  at  what  she  beholds.  The 
conduct  of  Peter  is  too  much  for  her,  she  neglects 
her  sentinel's  duty,  and  is  found  by  the  corporal  lis- 
tening to  what  is  going  on.  Of  course  the  corporal 
cannot  allow  that,  and  finally  gets  a  box  on  the  ear, 
for  which  .she  incurs  the  penalties  of  disobedience 
and  insulting  behavior  to  her  superior. 

Peter  is  roused  from  his  drunkenness  and  made 
sober  by  news  of  insurrection  among  his  own  sol- 
diers, and  of  the  approach  of  enemies.  He  rushes 
out  among  his  troops,  and  promises  to  deliver  Peter 
into  their  hands  if  they  will  only  follow  him  and 
fight  for  the  defence  of  Russia.  He  reasons  with 
them,  but  they  utter  nothing  but  threats  and  the  de- 
termination to  spill  Peter's  blood.  At  last  they  in- 
quire who  this  man  is. 

"  Who  am  1 1  The  Czar!— strike  !"  of  course— 
for  this  is  always  a  matter  of  course  in  these  Euro- 
pean operas — the  divinity  that  "  doth  hedge  a  king," 
dazzles  all,  and  down  they  go,  kneel  to  him,  and 
now  will  give  their  lives  for  him.  (It  is  a  curious 
thing  to  trace  how  the /wre  dioino  and  the  fine  por- 
celain manufacture  of  kings  and  the  nobility  is 
taught  here  on  the  stage.) 

The  third  act  is  in  Peter's  palace,  and  Catharine 
is  here  crazy.  Her  restoration  to  reason  is  brought 
about,  as  in  Weigl's  "Swiss  Family,"  by  surrounding 
her  with  recollections  of  former  days  ;  for  which  end 
a  great  picture  of  "Wiborg  is  hung  up,  behind  which 
a  multitude  of  the  people  of  that  village,  brought 
hither  for  the  purpose,  sing  the  chorus  in  the  first 
act,  and  Peter  plays  a  flute  solo  that  he  used  to  play 
to  her.  So  all  ends  happily.  Peter  gets  Catharine 
in  a  much  more  romantic  manner  than  history  says 
he  did,  and  the  confectioner  becomes  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Menchikoffs,  just  as  history  says  he  did. 

It  is  a  military  subject,  and  much  of  the  music  is 
military  and  capital  good. 


I  liked  the  opera  much.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  comic  in  it,  and  some  quite  touching  points. 
The  music  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  some  of  the  best  of  the  peculiar  eflfects  of 
Meyerbeer's  skill  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental  com- 
binations are  to  be  beard  in  it. 

I  enjoyed  it  much.  I  wish  that  it  might  even  be 
given  in  our  country,  with  such  an  orchestra  and 
chorus,  and  such  attention  to  scenic  effects.  If  all 
I  read  and  hear  about  the  new  Boston  Theatre  is 
true,  I  may  yet  have  that  pleasure.  What  is  to  hin- 
der the  translation  of  this  work  (by  some  one  capa- 
ble of  it)  and  its  production,  with  all  its  pleasant 
spolcen  dialogue,  upon  our  stage  ?  The  spoken  parts 
are  as  pleasant  to  me,  in  such  an  opera,  as  are  the 
prose  scenes  which  break  the  stately  march  of 
Shakspearb's  noble  verse. 

A.  \v.  T. 
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Superlatives. 
To  judge  from  the  newspaper  musical  notices 
from  all  parts  of  the  land,  which  fall  under  the 
eye  of  one  in  our  position,  there  is  no  country  on 
the  globe  which  at  the  present  moment  possesses 
so  many  transcendent  and  inimitable  artists  as 
our  own.  Whoever  is  not  great  in  one  city  has 
only  to  announce  himself  in  another  to  become 
greatest  of  the  great.  Thus  Ole  Buli.  is  now  in 
the  South-west ;  a  Memphis  paper  tells  its  readers 
that: 

"  Like  a  standard  book  which  has  passed  the 
ordeal  of  criticism,  and  takes  its  place  among  the 
sources  of  thought  and  culture,  this  great,  and,  at 
the  present  day,  unriimlled  artist  has  elevated 
himself  above  the  reach  of  analogy  or  comparison, 
and  consequently  sets  the  critics  at  bay." 

Such  extravagance  of  eulogy  is  the  common 
staple  of  musical  criticism  in  the  amiable  and  in- 
dependent press  of  these  United  States  ;  nor  is  it 
limited  to  parts  remote  from  the  more  musical 
centres.  The  other  day  we  cited  a  specimen  of 
New  York  ravings  about  Gottschalk.  If  a 
man  have  real  titles  to  distinction,  as  he  has,  they 
are  sadly  compromised  by  such  superlatives.  So 
too,  not  long  since,  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Express,  a  parallel  of  two  superlatives,  Gott- 
schalk and  William  Mason,  which  the  Musi- 
cal Review  copied  as  a  rare  specimen  of  sound,  dis- 
criminating criticism,  "  far  removed  from  ordinary 
puffs,"  and  which  ended  with  declaring :  "  Gott- 
schalk is  the  jeweller.  Mason  the  Gothic  architect. 
It  is  a  companson  of  the  art  of  Cellini  to  that  of 
Angelo."  Rather  a  tall  comparison  that ! — to  say 
nothing  of  the  originality  of  the  connection  indi- 
cated between  Michael  Angelo  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture !  The  New  York  Musical  World  offsets 
this  with  a  biography  of  Gustav  Satter,  the 
certainly  very  highly  accomplished  pianist  now 
residing  here  in  Boston,  but  of  whom  it  is  either 
too  early  or  too  late  to  say :  "  He  is  the  very  model 
of  an  artist, — ever  inspired,  whilst  performing  ;  a 
true  friend  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  and 
an  unrelenting  foe  to  all  humbug ; "  —  that  he 
"  plays  everything,  from  Bach  down  to  Liszt  and 
himself,  with  the  same  perfection,  never  abandon- 
ing the  charm  of  nature  for  the  clownish  tricks  of 
modern  virtuosos,"  &c.  &c.  Now  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  it  has  been  just  the  yielding  to  these 
same  virtuoso  tricks,  which  has  disappointed  those 


who  at  first  found  so  much  to  admire  in  this  young 
artist's  talent.  What  becomes  of  "  the  honor " 
of  those  "wreaths  and  flowers"  at  the  Musical 
Convention  Concerts,  when  it  is  known  that  it 
was  by  variations  upon  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  "  Hail 
Columbia,"  &c.,  that  they  were  won  !  What  shall 
we  say  to  that  "  Anvil  Chorus  "  fantasia  which  we 
heard  him  play  the  other  night  ?  and  how  does 
the  "unrelenting  hostility  to  humbug "  comport 
with  the  announcement  to  play  at  a  lottery  "  Gift 
Concert  "  in  New  Hampshire  !  We  may  pardon 
these  mistakes  to  early  youth,  amid  the  bewilder- 
ing influences  of  such  a  world  of  trade  and  hum- 
bug ;  but  until  they  are  repented  of  and  put 
away,  let  us  not  talk  about  the  "  very  model  of 
an  artist,"  and  a  "  true  priest  of  Art."  The  tone 
of  the  whole  article  indeed  would  seem  to  convey 
the  impression  that  here  has  another  young  Mo- 
zart been  born  in  Germany,  to  be  neglected 
there,  and  first  appreciated  h6re.  Mr.  Satter 
may  well  pray  to  be  delivered  from  his  friends 
who  write  him  up  in  that  style  ! 

We  have  purposely  selected  our  examples  from 
the  wholesale  eulogies  of  men  who  are  in  some 
sense  superior  artists.  Give  each  his  due.  But 
this  ready  way  of  placing  each  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  his  profession,  in  order  to  saj'  a  kind  thing,  is 
demoralizing  and  destructive  to  all  true  criticism, 
as  It  is  insulting  to  the  taste  and  sober  judgment 
of  the  musical  world  proper.  Such  things  bo- 
long  to  the  mere  flaming  show-bill  order  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  as  in  the  modern  style  of  announcing 
new  books,  especially  novels,  the  advertisement  is 
more  Ingenious  and  startling,  if  it  be  not  even 
longer  than  the  book  Itself.  If  every  singer,  vio- 
linist or  pianist,  who  is  any  way  remarkable,  can- 
not be  pronounced  so  without  at  the  same  time 
intimating  that  he  beats  all  the  world  ;  if  this  is 
done  too  even  in  journals  which  are  musical 
authorities,  who  can  wonder  that  all  classes  of 
pretenders,  down  to  musicians  of  no  science  and 
no  gift  at  all,  should  come  in  for  their  share  of 
such  cheap  spoils,  and  keep  the  newspapers  all 
ringing  with  their  praises,  as  the  prime  secret  of 
success ! 


CONCERTS. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. — "  Moses  in 
Egypt"  does  not  draw  the  overflowing  audiences 
it  has  done  in  past  years,  yet  It  was  a  large  com- 
pany who  listened  in  the  Music  Hall  last  Sundiiy 
evening.  And  they  had  abundant  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  performance.  The  solo  singers 
all  did  their  best  and  the  whole  thing  went  off 
with  spirit.  The  Impression  of  Mrs.  Harwood's 
fine,  clear,  equal,  noble  voice  grew  upon  us.  It 
was  refreshing  from  the  first,  and  in  the  latter 
more  pathetic  portions  of  her  role  (that  of  the 
Queen),  she  sang  with  such  expression  and  sus- 
tained power  as  gave  great  present  pleasure  and 
Inspired  rare  hopes. — The  piece  was  repeated,  to 
a  smaller  audience  we  understand,  on  Thursday 
(Fast)  evening. 

Afternoon  Concerts.  On  Wednesday  the 
Music  Hall  was  crowded,  and  Mendelssohn's 
"  Scotch"  Symphony,  as  It  Is  called,  the  one  in 
A  minor  and  the  best,  was  played  remarkably 
well.  The  "  Invitation  to  the  Dance"  too,  by 
Weber,  for  so  difficult  a  piece  of  instrumentation, 
and  so  rapid  a  movement,  scarcely  admitting  of 
perfect  unity  and  cleanness  in  any  but  the  origi- 
nal form  for  the  piano,  was  made  quite  eifectlve 
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and  seemed  very  generally  relished.  With  our 
orchestra  the  overture  to  Freyschillz  never  fails. 
The  lighter  pieces  were  as  good  as  usual.  The 
Afternoon  Concerts  seem  now  in  the  full  tide  of 


Contributions  to  Literature  ;  Descriptive, 
Critical,  Humorous,  Blosrapliic.il  Philosophical, 
and  Poetical.    By  Samuel  Gilman,  D.  O. 

Such  is  the  title  of  an  elegantly  printed  volume  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred  pages,  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  It  contains  some 
of  the  best  fruits  of  the  literaiy  leisure  of  a  highly 
cultivated,  genial.  Unitarian  clergyman,  who,  edu- 
cated in  and  loving  New  England,  has  for  many 
years  been  settled  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  Dr.  Gihnan  is  the 
author  of  the  "  Memoir  of  a  New  England  Village 
Choir,"  a  ch.arming  little  book,  for  some  time  out  of 
print,  which  those  who  have  read  in  any  of  the  ihree 
editions  through  which  it  has  passed,  (it  was  com- 
posed in  1828,)  will  rejoice  to  meet  again  in  a  collec- 
tion of  other  good  things  from  the  same  source. 
Those  who  never  read  it,  have  yet  to  know  one  of 
the  most  trne  and  charming  sketches  of  New 
England  village  life  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
that  have  been  produced.  So  far  as  it  is  the  history 
merely  of  the  troubles  and  dissensions  of  a  choir, 
the  picture  is  almost  as  true  of  this  day  as  of  that. 
Indeed,  these  little  worlds  of  rustic,  unskilled  singers 
of  mere  psalmody  reflect  in  little  nearly  all  the  strifes 
and  jealousies  and  ch.inging  fortunes  of  great  ope- 
ratic troupes.  The  book  is  worth  possessing,  if  for 
this  alone.  But  besides  this  it  is  full  of  various 
interest.  The  graver  papers,  such  as  those  on 
Brown's  metaphysical  writings,  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  national  literatures,  &c.,  will  command  the 
attention  of  thinkers.  The  literary  criticisms  are  of 
value.  The  humorous  sketches  are  exquisite.  A 
genial,  humane.  Christian  spirit,  a  tone  of  true,  re- 
fined culture,  quick  perceptions  and  sympathies,  a 
rare  grace  and  sincerity  of  style  and  easy,  masterly 
command  of  language,  are  perceived  throughout. 
A  few  graceful  poems,  mostly  occasional,  complete 
the  volume,  among  which  it  is  pleasant  to  recognise 
"  Fair  Harvard  !  "  the  verses  sung  at  the  centennial 
celebration  at  Cambridge  in  1836.  But  it  is  in  the 
sketches  of  New  England  life  that  we  find  the  most 
peculiar  charm.  These  must  live  among  the  most 
genuine  and  national  products  of  our  liter.ature. 
Better  even  than  the  "  Village  Choir"  is  the  "  Rev. 
Stephen  Peabody  and  Lady,"  a  sketch  of  a  New 
Hampshire  pastor  living  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Take  as  a  specimen  this  about  "  Sir  Pea- 
body's"  musical  endowments  : 

His  musical  powers  and  habits  were  extraordinary, 
and  be  almost  revelled  through  life  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sweet  sounds  of  his  own  creating.  On  rainy  davs, 
when  unlikely  to  be  disturbed  by  capacious  or  nar- 
row-minded visitors,  he  would  take  out  his  golden- 
toned  violin  from  a  little  closet,  and  draw  from  its 
strings  the  richest  and  most  bewitching  notes,  a  sweet 
and  serene  balf-smile  all  the  time  playing  over  his 
lip  and  check  and  eye.  His  voice  was  of  vast  com- 
pass, and  exquisitely  flexible.  He  was  at  home  in 
every  part  in  music.  When  there  was  no  choir  in 
the  meeting-houbc,  he  led  the  singing  himself;  and 
when  there  was  one,  he  supplied  the  deficient  parts, 
rolling  out  a  mellow  and  deep-toned  bass,  or  war- 
bling with  his  treble  or  counter  over  the  whole  con- 
cert, like  an  animated  mocking-bird.  He  san^'  on 
week-days  at  his  work,  and  sometimes  talked  aloud 
to  himself  most  agreeably.  He  would  sing  on  his 
rides  about  the  town,  or  when  travelling  in  his  chaise, 
alone  oi-  accompanied,  by  nigbt  or  by  day ;  and  all 
the  solitudes  and  echoes  of  that  region  have  many  a 
time  rung  with  his  loud  and  melodious  voice.  Ho 
was  most  fond  of  sacred  music,  but  did  not  disdain 
a  scrap  now  and  then  of  secular.  He  would  sing 
you,  in  perfect  taste,  with  graceful  gesture  and  a 
happy  look,  either  sitting  or  standing,  various  ex- 
tracts from  the  delightful  old  anthems  of  Arne  or 
Pureed,  or  from  the  oratorios  of  Handel.  Coming 
home  from  public  worship,  if  a  favorite  tune  had 


just  been  sung  there,  he  would  repeat  it  over  and 
over  as  he  entered  the  house,  stopping  you  in  a  com- 
panionable way,  looking  you  smilingly  in  the  face, 
and  asking  if  it  was  not  beautiful.  He  would,  except 
on  Sunday  mornings,  awaken  the  whole  household 
of  sleepers  at  sunrise,  or  as  soon  as  he  had  made  the 
fires,  by  singing  up  and  down  stairs,  "  The  bright, 
rosy  morning  peeps  over  the  hills,"  "  The  hounds 
are  all  out,"  or  some  other  hunting-song  equally 
stirring.  He  would  take  into  his  lap  a  little  round, 
favorite  dog,  and,  commanding  it  to  sing  with 
him,  he  would  begin  liy  roaring  some  tune  aloud, 
the  dog  immediately  joining  in  with  a  louder  .and 
responsive  roar.  The  only  inconvenience  from  this 
practice  was  that  the  dog  one  Sabbath  followed  his 
master  unperceived  to  the  meeting-house,  and  up  to 
the  platform  of  the  pidpit-stairs,  and  too  zealously 
practised  there  the  musical  lessons  which  he  had  been 
taught  at  home.  On  some  warm  summer  afternoon, 
when  all  the  windows  of  the  house  were  open,  and 
one  of  his  young  boarders,  far  up  in  the  gaiTet  at  his 
studies,  might  happen,  for  variety's  sake,  to  burst 
out  in  some  cherished  tune  or  strain,  such,  for 
instance,  as  old  St.  Anne's,  his  venerable  friend,  in 
the  lower  story,  awaking  from  his  transitory  nap, 
would  fall  in  with  his  mcllifluons  bass,  and  so  would 
they  sing  for  a  long  time  together,  until,  looking  out 
of  their  respective  windows,  they  would  smile  upon 
each  other,  as  who  should  say,  "  Were  there  ever  two 
better  friends  than  we  ?" 


There  has  been  a  very  large  sale  of  tickets  to  the 
Orchestral  Concert  in  aid  of  the  German  Benevolent 
Society,  to  be  given  at  the  Music  Hall  this  evening, 
and  the  programme  fsee  last  page)  is  really  a  rich 
one. . .  .The  Mendelssohn  Chokal  Society  con- 
cluded their  season  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week, 
by  a  musical  entertainment  before  an  invited  .audience 
in  Mercantile  Hall.  Selections  from  "  St.  Paul,'i 
and  other  good  things  were  sung.  (What  a  pity  that 
this  Society  has  not  found  an  opportunity  to  let  the 
public  hear  "St.  Paul"  entire  this  season  I)  The 
first  part  closed  with  the  presentation  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  a  silver  pitcher  and  salver  to  their 
retiring  president.  Gen.  B.  F.  Edmands.  . . .  At  the 
Boston  Theatre  Shakspeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  is  shortly  to  be  produced,  with  splendid 
scenery,  &c.,  and  with  Mendelssohn's  overture  and 
intermezzi ;  but  the  vocal  music,  it  is  said,  will  be  by 
Purcell,  Arne,  Bishop,  Mr.  Comer,  the  conductor  of 
the  orchestra,  &c.  Why  mix  these  up  with  Men- 
delssohn ?  Why  not  his  music  throughout,  so  as  to 
make  one  artistic  whole  of  it  ? 

Our  excellent  friend  the  "  Diarist,"  in  other  words 
our  Berlin  correspondent,  "A.  W.  T."  is  probably 
by  this  time  on  his  way  home  from  Germany,  and 
we  sh.all  soon  have  leaves  "From  my  Diary"  at 
home.  His  visit  wdl  be  brief,  however;  its  chief 
object  being  the  benefit  of  a  sea-voyage  to  a  brain 
long  over-taxed  and  health  run  down.  Before  the 
sutnmer  is  spent  he  will  return  again,  true  to  his  long 
and  faithfidly  pursued  purpose  of  mastering  all  the 
materials  in  Germany  for  that  "  Life  of  Beethoven" 
which  has  occupied  so  many  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  and  which  we  are  happy  to  hear  is  fiist  approach- 
ing its  completion.  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  work  of 
which  we  may  be  proud,  as  of  that  other  American 
monument  to  the  great  master,  the  statue  in  our 
Boston  Music  Hall.  By  the  way,  our  friend  brings 
with  him  some  hundred  or  two  complete  sets  of  the 
Piano  Sonatas  of  Beethoven,  (thirty-two  Sonatas  in 
all.)  whiih  he  can  furnish  to  subscribers  here  at 
about  half  the  price  of  the  cheapest  editions  we  have 
hitherto  known.  It  is  said  to  be  a  neat  and  correct 
edition.  We  shall  ho  happy  to  receive  the  nad^tes  of 
any  who  may  desire  to  possess  a  set,  at' the  very  low 
price  of  six  dollars.  In  more  ways  than  one  is  our 
friend  destined  to  be  a  promulgator  of  Beethoven 
upon  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  Musical  Review  takes  quite  good-naturedly 
our  remarks  about  its  "  Prize  Songs."     It  admits 


that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  our  suspicion  that 
that  the  best  song  will  not  win  the  prize,  and  even 
adds  :  "It  is  a  fact  that  decidedly  the  most  merito- 
rious song  of  the  eight  has  thus  far  the  least  votes  of 
all!",  but  intends,  .after  the  prizes  are  awarded,  to 
dispute  our  proposition  that  Art  is  not  benefited  by 
the  enterprise.  Well,  let  us  have  all  that  can  be 
said  for  it — and  for  the  eight  songs  also. 

Mr.  Henry  Ahnek,  with  an  orchestra  which  he 
has  organized  into  a  permanent  society,  is  giving 
concerts  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  Providence, 
R.  I. . . .  At  the  last  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  main  attrac- 
tion was  the  appearance  of  the  new  American  Opera 
Troupe,  in  which  Miss  Heneiette  Behrend  is 
the  prima  donna;  Mr.  Harrison  Millard,  the 
tenor  ;  and  Mr.  Borrani,  (late  of  the  Pyne  troupe,) 
the  baritone.     They  met  with  much  favor. 

The  Italian  Opera  at  New  York  closed  on  Monday 
evening  with  an  extra  performance  oi  Don  Giovanni; 
Mme.  Lagrange  was  Donna  Anna,  Miss  Henslek, 
Elvira,  and  Mme.  Beetucca-Maretzek,  Zerlina. 
It  does  not  appear  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  whether  the  singers  are  to  scatter  or 
re-organize.  There  is  some  talk  of  Mme.  Lagrange 
turning  impresario;  also  of  her  going  back  to  Europe; 
also  of  a  tour  to  be  made  by  the  troupe  to  the  Lake 
cities.  It  is  only  certain  that,  as  hitherto  managed, 
opera  at  the  Academy  is  a  losing  business.  In  their 
short  flight  to  Philadelphia  and  Boston  alone  money 
was  made.  Why  should  not  the  whole  troupe  come 
here  and  give  us  our  usual  Spring  season  ?  But  if 
they  do,  why  can  they  not  give  us  something  new  ? 
Sivy  the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  or  at  least  "  William  Tell," 
of  which  the  novelty  has  not  yet  been  worn  off  for  us  ? 

The  Lyons  papers  tell  a  very  good  story.  The 
bedchambers  of  two  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  belong 
to  different  social  circles,  are  adjacent,  and,  as  is 
usual  nowadays,  thin  partitions  divided  them.  One 
spends  all  his  nights  at  his  club-house  never  return- 
ing home  before  half-past  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
His  neighbor  rises  at  6  and  sits  down  at  once  to  his 
piano,  which  he  does  not  quit  until  dinner.  The  for- 
mer complained  to  the  commissary  of  police,  who 
laughed  in  his  face,  and  told  him  to  keep  better  hours. 
As  he  had  a  lease  for  six  years  he  could  not  change 
his  apartment.  He  thought  of  sending  a  challenge 
to  his  neighbor;  his  neighbor  was  paralyzed  in  the 
lower  limbs.  He  had  his  walls  lined  with  thick  hair, 
matrasses,  still  the  "  sharps"  penetrated  into  his  room 
He  made  his  servant  play  the  French  horn — his 
neighbor  had  him  fined  by  the  police:  the  French 
horn  cannot  be  played  except  during  the  yoi/rsjrros. 
He  made  his  servant  take  a  hammer  and  rap  against 
the  wall — his  neighbor  waited  until  he  was  tired,  and 
then  began  to  play.  He  then  bought  a  large  hand 
organ  which  was  sadly  out  of  tune,  and  ordered  a 
turn-spit  which  would  turn  eight  days  without  being 
wound  up,  and  which  he  had  fitted  to  the  organ. 
The  turn-spit  was  put  in  motion,  after  it  and  the  or- 
gan had  been  placed  next  the  chamber  wall.  The 
piano-player  bore  the  organ  for  nineteen  hours ;  at 
the  end  of  the  time  he  sent  a  letter  of  truce ;  he  was 
told  the  club-haunter  had  gone  out  of  town  and 
wouldn't  be  back  for  a  week.  The  pianist  sold  his 
lease. . .  .the  organ  is  still  going! 

I>I?,OGi-Pl.A.3Vi:aVEE 

OF  THE 

FOURTH  AFTEBNOON  CONCERT, 

AT   THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL, 
Wednesday,  April  16th,  1856, 

Symphony  No.  6 Haydn. 

Overture:  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 'Mendelssohn. 

Waltz:  '  Magic  Sounds,' Wittman. 

Aria  from  '  Ernani,' Verdi. 

Horn  obligate  by  M.  TllOJSI. 

Allegretto  from  Eighth  Symphony, Beethoven. 

Overture :  '  Semiramide,' Eossini. 

Concert  to  commence  at  3}^  o'clock. — Package  of  si.^  tickets, 
to  be  uffed  at  pleasure,  SI.    Single  tickets  25  cants. 
The  Fifth  Concert  will  be  given  WeUneaday,  April  23d. 
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ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT, 

IN    Am    or    THE    GERMAN    BENEVOLENT    SOCIETY, 
TAKES  PLACE  AT  TBE 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 
This  ("Saturday;  Evening,  April  12. 

A  Full  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Zeerahn,— the 
German  Singing  Club,  "  Orpheus,"  led  by  Mr.  Kreissmann,— 
Mr.  Satter,  Pianist,  and  Mr.  AVm.  Schultze,  Violinist,  have 
kindly  TOlunteered  their  services. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART  r. 

l_Overture  to  the  "  Freischiitz," C.  M.  von  Weber. 

2— Chorus  :  "  The  Young  Musicians," KUcken. 

By  the  German  Singing  Club. 

3 — Fantasia  on  themes  from  "  Lohengrin"  and  "  Tannhauser" 

Mr.  Gustav  Satter. 

4— Chorus :  "  The  Bard," Siloher. 

German  Singing  Club. 
6— Andante  of  the  Fifth  Symphony, Beethoven. 

PART  n. 

l—Overture  to  the  "  Magic  Flute," Mozart. 

2— Chorus  :  "  Mine," H'artel. 

German  Singing:  Club. 

3 — Solo  for  Violin  :  "Sounds  from  Home," Styrian  Airs. 

Mr.  Wm.  Schultze. 

4 — "  Chorus  of  Scotch  Bards," Reiter. 

German  Singing  Club. 
5— Overture  to  "  Tannhauser," K.  Wagner. 

Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores,  and  of 
the  Committee  :—C.  H.  F.  Moring  39  Commercial  Wharf;  B. 
Eoelker,  39  Court  Street ;  F.  A.  Hirsch,  13  Doane  Street. 

Doors  open  at  6>a  ;  to  commence  at  lix  o'clock. 

G.  ANDHfl   &,   CO.'S 

19   3.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

II^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

A  Series  of  SIX  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
will  be  given  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  commencing 
March  26th.  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  The 
Orchestra  will  be  the  same  which  has  given  bo  much  satisfac- 
tion at  the  series  of  Orchestral  Concerts  just  terminated.  The 
selections  will  be  of  a  character  suited  to  all  the  various  tastes 
of  the  community,  consisting  of  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Ar- 
rangements from  popular  Operas,  Waltzes,  Sec, 

The  managers  pledge  themselves  to  make  these  Concerts 
worthy  of  the  liberal  support  of  the  community. 

Packages  of  six  tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  SI.  Single 
tickets  25  cts.     For  sale  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 

The  Concerts  will  commence  at  3>^  o'clock. 

CHOICE  MUSICAL  WORKS. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SONATAS,  complete  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  printed  from  engraved  plates,  and  pro- 
nounced the  most  elegant  specimen  of  music  typography 
ever  esecut^id.  Bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered. — 
Price  of  a  single  vol.  S7,50  ;  of  both  yolumes,  fl2. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS 
complete  in  one  vol.  quarto,  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and 
lettered.     Price  S3. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  FOUR-PART  SONGS.  Text 
in  German  and  English.  The  latter  by  J.  C.  D.  Pabeer. — 
In  cloth,  ffil,50 ;  boards  SI  25 

DITSON'S  STANDARD  OPERAS,  6  vols.  Norma, 
Lucia,  Sonnambula,  Lucrezia,  Ernani,  English  and  Italian 
text,  each,  $2.    Don  Giovanni,  Piano  Solo,  $1,50. 

ORATORIOS.  Creation,  $1,25.  Messiah,  Sl,25.  Moses 
in  Egypt,  $1,50. 

MASSES.  Mozart's  Requiem,  SI ;  Mozart's  12th  Mass,  SI ; 
Eeethovgn's  Mass  in  C,  75  cents  ;  Haydn's  3d  Mass,  75  cts. ; 
Kossini's  Stabat  Mater,  Latiu  and  English  words,  SI. 

Published  by  Oliver  Dltson,  115  Washington  St. 

C.    BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOHK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATma  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

^Cy^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ED'WABD   "li.  "bAIiCH^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      9'    Broadway,  N.T. 

The   ]Latcst   Publications  of 
J.   A.   KOVELLO. 

ORiaiNAL  LONDON  EDITIONS. 

Novello's  Complete  Folio  Edition. 
EIISTE'S  PE.ACTICAIJ  OKaAISr  SCHOOL, 

Op.  55.  Carefully  revised  and  corrected  ;  with  the  German 
directions  and  terms  translated  into  English.  Price  SfSjTS;  or 
in  Six  Parts,  75  cents  each. 

PART  I,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Preface. 

Nos.  1  to  12.    Short  and  easy  pieces  in  two  parts. 
"  13  to  24.  "  "  three  parts, 

"  25  to  36.  "  "  four  parts. 

"  37  to  66.     Prffiludiums,  in  various  keys,  for  soft  or  loud 
stops. 

PART  II,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  67  to  132.     ExercisHs  for  the  pedals. 
"  133  to  144.  Twelve  Chorales,  or  well-known  German  Psalm 
Tunes,  with  variations. 

PART  III,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  145  to  159.     Fifteen  easy  Postludes,  or  Concluding  Vo- 
luntaries, in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  IV,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  160  to  174.    Fifteen  Postludes,  or    Concluding  Volunta- 
ries for  alternate  manuals,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  V,  price  75c.,  contains— 
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THE  CASTLE  11  THE  WILBEINESS. 
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Journal  of  iHusic. 

CHAPTEE,    IV. 
A    STEOLL. 

She  had  risen  to  go,  and  drew  her  large  shawl 
over  lier  shoulders.  She  was  badly  dressed, 
shockingly  dressed,  like  a  poor  tired-out  actress, 
■who  hurries  to  throw  off  her  stage  costume,  and 
joyfully  envelopes  herself  in  a  large  and  warm 
dressing  gown  to  go  home  on  foot.  She  had  a 
rusty  black  veil  on  her  head,  large  shoes  on  her 
feet,  for  the  weather  was  rainy.  She  hid  her 
pretty  hands  (how  minutely  I  recall  that  detail !) 
in  coarse  and  ugly  knit  gloves.  She  was  very 
pale,  perhaps  a  little  sallow,  as  I  had  observed 
she  became  when  she  removed  the  ashes  which 
covered  the  glow  of  her  soul.  Probably  she 
■would  have  seemed  homely  rather  than  beautiful 
at  that  moment  to  any  other  person. 

Well,  1  found  her,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had  ever  looked 
upon,  and  I  am  sure  that  she  really  was  so. 
That  mi.\ture  of  despair  and  firmness,  of  disgu.st 
and  courage,  that  utter  sacrifice  in  so  energetic  a 
nature,  and  consequently  so  capable  of  tasting 
life  with  fulness,  that  deep  flame,  that  saddened 
memory,  veiled  by  a  smile  of  naive  sweetness, 
made  her  shine  in  my  eyes  ■\vith  strange  radiance. 
She  stood  before  me  like  the  soft  light  of  a  litde 
lamp  just  lit  in  a  vast  church.  First  it  is  only  a 
spark  in  the  darkness,  and  then,  as  the  flame 
grows,  it  becomes  clearer  and  the  eye  grows  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  the  objects  about  it  are  grad- 
ually illumined.    Every  detail  is  distinct,  ■while 


the  general  effect  loses  none  of  its  clearness,  none 
of  its  sad  severity.  At  first  one  cannot  walk  in 
the  twilight  without  stumbling,  but  afterwards 
one  may  read  by  the  cathedral  lamp,  and  the 
images  in  the  church  become  slightly  colored  and 
wave  before  you  like  living  beings.  The  picture 
grows  upon  you  every  second,  like  a  strange 
sense,  perfected,  satisfied  and  idealized  by  the 
gentle  influence  of  a  light  which  is  pure,  stead- 
fast and  serene. 

This  metaphor,  so  long  to  relate,  flashed  through 
my  thoughts  in  an  instant.  Painter  as  I  am,  I 
saw  the  sj'mbol  with  my  imagination,  as  I  beheld 
the  woman  with  the  eyes  of  sense.  I  rushed 
towards  her,  threw  my  arms  about  her  neck,  and 
cried  out  like  a  madman  : 

"  Fiat  lux !  let  us  love  each  other,  and  there 
will  be  light !  " 

But  either  she  understood  me  not  or  did  not 
hear  my  vain  words,  for  she  was  listening  to  the 
sound  of  voices  in  the  ne.xt  box. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu ! "  said  she,  "  my  father  is 
quarreling  with  Cello.  Let  us  go  and  interrupt 
them.  My  father  has  just  left  the  cafe,  and  is 
very  much  excited,  and  Celio  is  ill-disposed  to 
listen  to  a  discourse  upon  the  emptiness  of  glory. 
Come,  my  friend." 

She  seized  me  by  the  arm  and  ran  to  Cello's 
box.  A  long  time  passed  before  I  had  another 
chance  to  confess  my  love  to  her. 

The  old  Boccaferri  was  half  undressed  and 
half  drunk,  as  he  always  was  when  he  was  not 
entirely  so.  Celio,  washing  his  face  with  pate  de 
concombre,  was  stamping  furiously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Boccaferri,  "  I  will  repeat  it,  even 
if  you  strangle  me.  It  is  your  own  fault ;  you 
wore  had,  shockingly  had.  I  knew  you  ■were  bad 
enough,  but  1  really  did  not  think  you  could  be 
quite  as  lad  as  you  were  to-night." 

"  Don't  I  know  that  I  was  had,  had  drunkard 
that  you  are  ?  "  cried  Celio,  rolling  up  his  napkin 
to  throw  at  the  old  man  ;  but  seeing  Cecilia,  he 
stopped  this  dramatic  gesture,  and  the  napkin 
fell  at  our  feet.  "  Cecilia,"  began  he,  "  deliver 
me  from  your  plague  of  a  father.  The  old  fool 
is  giving  me  a  last  kick,  and  if  he  does  not  stop, 
I  shall  throw  him  out  of  the  window." 

Celio's  violence  partook  so  strongly  of  the  low 
actor  that  I  was  shocked;  but  the  peaceable 
Cecilia  seemed  neither  surprised  nor  astonished. 
Like  a  salamander,  accustomed  to  walk  through 
the  flames,  like  a  sailor  familiar  with  tempests, 
she  glided  between  the  combatants,  took  their 
hands,  and  forced  them  to  join  them,  saying  : 

"  And  yet  you  love  each  other  so  much  !  If 
my  father  is  beside  himself  to-night,  it  is  grief 
which  makes  him  so.  If  Celio  is  unkind,  it  is 
because  he  has  been  unfortunate,  but  he  knows 


■well  enough  that  it  is  his  own  misfortune  which 
makes  a  fool  of  his  old  friend." 

Boccaferri  threw  himself  upon  Celio's  neck,  and, 
pressing  him  in  his  arras :  "  Heaven  knows," 
cried  he,  "  that  I  love  you  almost  as  much  as  I  do 
my  own  daughter  ;  "  and  he  began  to  weep.  His 
tears  came  both  from  his  heart  and  from  the 
bottle.  Celio  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  embrac- 
ing him. 

"  It  is  only  because,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"  I  wanted  to  place  you,  your  mother,  your  sis- 
ters, and  your  little  brother,  in  the  highest  heaven, 
with  a  glory,  a  crown  of  lightning  round  your 
brows,  like  the  old  gods ;  and  now  you  have  made 
?t  fiasco  orrihile  for  not  consulting  me." 

He  talked  nonsense  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  his  ideas  grew  clearer  as  he  spoke.  He 
said  excellent  things  upon  the  love  of  art,  upon  the 
personality,  misunderstood,  which  injures  that  of 
talent.  He  called  that  the  j^ersonality  of  the  per- 
son. He  expressed  himself  at  first  in  rude,  ob- 
scure and  strange  terms,  but  as  he  talked  his 
drunkenness  passed  off,  and  he  became  wonder- 
fully clear,  and  even  found  agreeable  expressions 
which  made  the  stubborn  Celio  accept  his  criti- 
cisms. He  really  said  about  the  same  things 
which  I  had  said  to  the  duchess ;  I  mean  that  he 
conveyed  the  same  ideas,  but  differently  and 
much  better  expressed.  I  saw  that  he  thought 
like  me,  or  rather  that  I  thought  like  him,  and 
that  he  summed  up  my  own  thoughts  before  me. 
I  had  never  before  paid  any  attention  to  the  old 
man's  words,  his  negligence  had  so  disgusted  me  ; 
but  I  saw  that  night  that  he  had  intelligence, 
subtlety,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
of  art,  and  at  times  he  used  words  which  a  man 
of  genius  would  not  have  disclaimed. 

Celio  listened  sulkily,  defending  himself  badly, 
and  showing,  with  the  generous  naivete  so  pecu- 
liar to  him,  that  he  was  convinced  in  spite  of 
himself. 

The  hour  was  passing  away ;  they  were  put- 
ting out  the  lights  in  the  passages,  and  were  about 
fastening  the  doors  of  the  theatre.  Boccaferri 
was  at  home  everywhere.  With  that  admirable 
indifference  which  is  a  grace  d'  etat  for  the  dissi- 
pated, he  would  have  slept  on  the  boards  or 
talked  until  daylight  without  thinking  of  the 
fatigue  of  others  any  more  than  his  own.  Cecilia 
took  his  arm  to  lead  him  away,  said  good-night  to 
us  in  the  street,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Celio, 
who,  too  much  excited  to  sleep,  asked  to  walk 
home  with  me. 

"  When  I  think,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  I  was 
invited  to  sup  at  ten  different  houses  to-night, 
and  now  none  of  my  acquaintances  seek  me 
to  console  me  !  No  one  is  troubled  about 
me,  no  one  regrets  my  absence,  and  I  have  not 
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had  one  friend  -who  has  fairly  sought  me,  for  I 
was  in  Cecilia's  box,  and  not  finding  me  in  my 
own,  they  did  not  care  to  inquire  if  I  was  not  on 
the  other  side  of  the  partition.  Across  that 
accursed  partition  I  heard  words  which  should 
make  me  reflect :  '  What !  already  gone  ?  he 
must  be  in  despair  ! '  '  Poor  fellow !  upon  my 
my  word,  I  am  going  off.  I  will  leave  my  card 
for  him.  I  am  rather  glad  I  did  not  find  him,' 
&c.  So  did  my  sweet  and  faithful  friends  talk 
together,  and  1  kept  quiet,  delighted  to  hear  them 
go  awaj'.  And  your  duchess,  who  was  going  to 
send  her  companion  for  me  in  her  carriage — I 
did  not  even  have  the  chance  to  refuse  her  tea. 
You  like  that  duchess,  hey  ?  You  are  wrong  ; 
she  is  a  shameless  woman.  Only  wait  for  a,  fiasco 
in  your  art,  and  you  will  tell  another  story. 
From  the  first  I  saw  she  measured  every  one  by 
her  standard,  and  that  to  be  in  her  favor  one  must 
carry  his  certificate  of  great  man  in  his  hand." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  I,  "  whether  it  is 
spite  or  habit  which  makes  you  cynical,  Celio, 
but  you  are  so,  and  it  is  a  fault  in  you.  Where 
is  the  use  of  such  bitter  language  ?  I  could  not 
even  call  a  woman  shameless  of  whom  I  had  a 
right  to  complain.  Now,  as  I  have  not  that  right, 
and  am  not  in  the  least  in  love  with  the  duchess, 
I  beg  you  to  speak  coldly  and  politely  of  her  in 
my  presence  ;  you  will  do  me  a  favor,  and  I 
shall  think  better  of  you." 

"Listen,  Salentini,"  answered  Celio  quickly; 
"you  are  prudent  and  you  manoeuvre  through 
the  world  like  many  others.  I  do  not  think  you 
are  right ;  at  least  it  is  not  my  way.  One  must 
be  frank  to  be  strong,  and  I  wish  to  be  that  at 
any  price.  If  you  are  not  a  lover  of  the  duchess, 
it  is  only  because  you  do  not  wish  it,  for,  for  my 
part,  I  know  I  might  have  been,  had  I  desired  it. 
I  know  how  she  spoke  of  you  at  the  first  flatter- 
ing word  which  I  addressed  to  her,  (and  I  assure 
you  I  only  did  it  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  for  my 
own  amusement.)  I  was  looking  at  a  pretty 
sketch  which  you  had  made  of  her,  and  which 
she  had  hung,  richly  framed,  in  her  boudoir.  I 
thought  the  portrait  flattered,  and  told  her  so, 
plainly,  without  her  contradicting  it,  intimating 
that  such  a  noble  interpretation  of  her  beauty 
could  only  have  been  rendered  by  love. 

" '  Speak  lower,'  said  she,  with  a  mysterious 
air.  '  I  have  a  great  deal  o  trouble  in  managing 
that  man.'  Just  then  the  bell  rang.  '  Ah,  good 
heavens  ! '  said  she,  '  perhaps  that  is  he  forcing 
my  door.  Let  us  leave  this  room ;  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  enemy  for  you  at  your  debut.' 

" '  Yes,  yes,'  answered  I,  ii-onically,  '  you  are 
so  kind  to  me  that  you  would  make  him  happy  to 
save  me  from  his  hatred.' 

"  She  thought  it  a  declaration,  and,  stopping  on 
the  threshold  of  her  boudoir,  she  said  : 

"  '  What  are  you  saying  ?  If  you  fear  nothing 
for  yourself,  I  only  dread  the  eimui  he  will  give 
me.  But  let  him  come,  let  him  be  angry — here 
will  we  stay.' 

"  Was  not  that  charming,  Monsieur  Salentini  ? 
I  awaited  my  success  or  my  failure.  If  you  will 
come  with  me,  we  will  laugh  at  her.  Come,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  Celio ;  I  do  not  wish  to  persist  with 
women  ;  above  all,  coquettes  do  not  deserve  the 
trouble.  The  bitterness  of  spite  flatters  instead 
of  mortifies  them.  My  vengeance,  if  vengeance 
I  seek,  shall  be  henceforth  the  greatest  indiffer- 
ence of  mind  and  manner  towards  her." 


"  Well,  you  are  better  than  I.  To  be  sure, 
you  have  not  been  hissed  to-night,  which  is  a  very 
hurtful  thing  I  assure  you,  and  jars  one's  nerves 
horribly ;  but  you  seem  to  bring  me  calm.  Do 
not  be  hurt  by  the  word  ;  a  spirit  which  calms  is 
often  one  which  rules,  and  perhaps  calm  is  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  of  nature." 

"  It  is  the  producing  force,"  said  I.  "  Agita- 
tion is  the  storm  which  disturbs  and  overthrows. 

"  As  you  will,"  said  he  ;  "  there  is  a  time  for 
all — everything  has  its  uses.  Perhaps  the  union 
of  two  such  opposite  natures  as  yours  and  mine 
may  make  a  complete  force.  I  wish  to  become 
your  friend.  I  feel  the  need  of  you,  for  you 
know  that  I  am  selfish,  and  shall  undertake  noth- 
ing without  asking  how  I  shall  be  aifected  by  it ; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  that  I 
seek  profit.  In  material  things  I  am  almost  as 
careless  as  old  Boccaferri,  who  would  be  one  of 
the  first  of  men  if  man  was  not  the  last  of  the 
races.  He  was  right  to-night,  and  I  was  wrong 
not  to  bear  his  insolence  just  now.  He  told  the 
the  truth.  I  failed  because  I  was  below  myself. 
Upon  that  I  agreed  with  him  ;  I  did  not  do  my 
best,  and  lacked  inspiration,  because  I  have  gone 
all  wrong  until  now.  A  healthy,  well  balanced 
talent  can  always  find  inspiration.  Mine  is  un- 
healthy, and  I  must  cure  it.  So  I  shall  follow 
his  advice  and  not  listen  to  yours,  which  was 
prompted  by  politeness.  I  shall  not  make  a 
second  trial  without  invigorating  myself.  I  ought 
to  be  be)-ond  these  sudden  failures,  and  hence  I 
must  consider  differently  the  philosophy  of  my 
art.  I  must  return  to  my  mother's  lessons,  which 
I  have  neglected  to  follow,  but  which  are  written 
in  sacred  characters  upon  my  memory.  To-night 
old  Boccaferri  talked  like  her,  and  the  peaceable 
Cecilia,  that  cold  artist,  who  neither  praises  nor 
blames  what  surrounds  her,  yes,  my  old  Cecilia, 
slipped  in,  like  ihepoint  d'orgue  in  her  father's  the- 
ories,two  or  three  words  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  me,  although  I  pretended  not  to  hear." 

"  Why  do  you  call  her  old  Cecilia,  my  dear  Ce- 
lio V  She  is  only  a  few  years  older  than  you  and  I." 

"  O,  that  is  only  a  way  I  have,  a  habit  of  my 
childhood,  a  term  of  fondness,  if  you  will.  I  call 
her  '  mon  vieux  fer.'  It  is  a  nickname  taken  from 
her  surname,  and  it  does  not  offend  her.  She 
has  always  been  old  beyond  her  years,  sad, 
thoughtful  and  considerate.  When  I  was  a  child 
I  used  to  play  with  her  sometimes  in  the  corridors 
of  old  palaces  ;  she  always  gave  up  to  me,  which 
made  me  think  her  as  old  as  my  nurse,  although 
she  was  then  a  pretty  girl.  We  have  only  be- 
come intimate  since  my  mother's  death,  or  rather 
since  she  entered  the  theatre,  and  after  I  had  left 
the  nest  where  I  was  sheltered  with  so  much  love. 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  the  world  in  two 
years.  I  was  backward  in  experience,  and  eager 
to  gain  it;  I  quickly  found  it.  The  eager  desire 
which  I  had  of  trying  life  alone  first  diverted  my 
thoughts  from  my  great  grief;  for  I  had  a  mother 
whose  like  no  other  man  has  seen.  She  bore  me 
m  her  heart,  her  thought,  and  in  her  arms  even, 
without  remembering  my  age  ;  neither  did  I  re- 
member it,  I  was  so  happy  thus ;  but  when  she 
sought  the  skies,  I  longed  to  wander,  to  build  and 
possess  on  the  earth.  I  am  already  weary  and 
my  hands  are  empty.  Now  I  really  feel  that  I 
have  no  mother ;  now  I  weep  and  mourn  for  her 
in  the  loneliness  of  my  heart,  and  still  in  this  fright- 
ful solitude,  heart-rending  to  one  so  used  to  the 
exclusive,  passionate  love  of  a  mother,  there  is  one 


who  still  does  me  good,  and  near  whom  I  breathe 
freely — Cecilia  Boccaferri.  Listen,  Salentini — I 
will  tell  you  something  which  may  astonish  you, 
but  weigh  it  well  and  you  will  comprehend  it. 
I  do  not  like  women,  nay,  I  detest  them,  and  I 
am  very  ugly  with  them.  I  shall  only  e.Ncept 
one,  Cecilia,  for  she  alone  resembles  my  mother 
somewhat — resembles  her  whose  perfection  makes 
others  hateful  to  me.     Do  you  understand  that  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  Celio.  Your  mother  lived  only 
for  you,  and  you  became  used  to  the  society  of  a 
woman  who  loved  you  more  than  herself  Ah  ! 
you  do  not  know,  Celio,  to  whom  you  speak  and 
what  different  tortures  that  name  of  mother 
awakens  in  my  heart.  The  more  my  childhood 
has  differed  from  yours,  the  better  can  I  under- 
stand you,  0  spoiled  child,  insolent  and  hand- 
some as  good  fortune  !  As  long  as  your  boyish 
inexperience  lasted,  you  believed  that  woman 
was  an  ideal  of  devotion,  and  that  the  love  of 
woman  was  man's  highest  good ;  in  short,  you 
thought  that  woman  was  made  to  serve  us,  to  adore 
us,  to  protect  us,  and  guard  us  from  danger,  evil, 
trouble,  and  even  ennui,  did  you  not  V  " 

"Yes,  yes,  it  was  so,"  cried  Celio,  stopping  and 
turning  his  eyes  upward.  "  The  love  of  a  wo- 
man, in  my  idea,  was  the  bright  and  trembling^ 
light  of  a  star,  which  never  pales  nor  fades.  My 
mother  loved  me  as  a  star  pours  out  the  fertilizing 
light.  Near  her,  I  was  a  living  plant,  a  flower 
as  pure  as  the  dew  with  which  she  nourished  me. 
I  had  not  a  single  evil  thought,  not  a  doubt,  not  a 
desire.  I  did  not  care  to  live  a  separate  life, 
when  life  might  have  wearied  me ;  and  yet  she 
suffered ;  she  died,  worn  out  by  a  secret  grief, 
and  I,  wretch  that  I  was,  did  not  perceive  it.  If 
I  questioned  her,  she  reassured  me  by  her  ans- 
wers— I  believed  in  her  smiles.  One  morning  I 
held  her  lifeless  in  my  arms.  I  bore  her  home, 
thinking  she  had  fainted.  She  was  dead,  dead  ! 
and  I  was  clasping  her  corpse." 

Celio  sat  down  on  the  parapet  of  a  bridge 
which  we  were  just  then  crossing.  A  cry  of  des- 
pair and  terror  came  from  him,  as  if  a  ghost  had 
passed  before  his  eyes.  I  saw  well  that  the  poor 
child  did  not  know  how  to  bear  trouble.  I 
feared  lest  this  awakened  remembrance,  embit- 
tered by  his  recent  misfortune,  might  be  too 
violent  for  him,  and  I  took  his  arm  and  led  him 
gently  away. 

"  You  can  understand,"  said  he,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  his  ideas  as  we  walked  on,  "  how  and 
why  I  am  egotistical.  I  cannot  be  otherwise ; 
and  you  can  see  too  how  I  became  full  of  hatred 
and  anger  as  soon  as  I  sought  love  and  friend- 
ship among  my  fellows.  I  was  jarred  and  wound- 
ed By  selfishness  like  my  own.  The  women 
whom  I  have  met  (and  I  begin  to  think  all  are 
alike)  only  love  themselves,  or  if  they  like  us  a 
little,  it  is  for  their  own  sake,  because  we  satisfy 
their  vanity  or  their  passion.  When  we  are  of 
no  use  to  them,  they  trample  upon  us  and  cast  us 
aside  ;  and  do  you  want  me  to  respect  those  am- 
bitious, sensual  creatures,  who  tell  me  that  I  am 
handsome  and  may  have  a  glorious  future  '?  Oh, 
my  mother  would  have  loved  me  had  I  been  a 
hunchback  and  an  idiot  ;  but  the  others !  Just 
trust  in  them  once,  Salentini,  and  you  will  see." 

"  My  dear  Celio,  you  are  right  in  general ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  possible  exceptions,  you  should  not 
curse  all.  I,  who  have  never  been  indulged, 
never  even  been  loved,  hope  still  and  expect 
always " 
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"  No  one  has  ever  loved  you  ?  Then  you  had 
no  mother,  or  yours  was  worth  no  more  than 
other  women.  Poor  boy  !  Then  you  must  have 
been  alone  with  yourself,  and  that  must  be  such  a 
terrible  tete-a-tete  !  Ah,  Salentini,  I  wish  I  were 
loving,  that  I  might  love  you.  It  must  be  such 
happiness  to  make  others  happy  !  " 

"  What  a  strange  soul  you  are,  Celio !  I  do 
not  yet  understand  you,  but  I  desire  to  know  you, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  your  contra- 
dictions and  your  inconsistency,  in  spite  of  your 
pretensions  to  hatred,  selfishness,  and  harshness, 
there  is  in  you  something  of  that  soul  which 
showered  its  treasures  upon  you." 

"  Something  of  my  mother  ?  I  cannot  think 
so.  She  was  so  humble  in  her  greatness,  incom- 
parable soul,  that  she  always  feared  to  destroy 
my  personality  in  substituting  her  own.  She  de- 
veloped the  feelings  I  showed  to  her ;  she  took 
me  as  I  was,  without  dreaming  that  I  could  ever 
do  wrong.  Ah,  that  is  loving,  and  not  so  do 
other  women  love  us — agree  with  me." 

"  How  is  it  that,  understanding  so  well  the 
greatness  and  beauty  of  devotion  and  love,  you 
do  not  feel  it  living  or  budding  in  your  own 
soul ?  " 

"  And  you,  Salentini,"  answered  he,  stopping 
me  quickly,  "  what  do  you  bear  and  cherish  in 
your  soul  ?  Is  it  devotion  to  others  ?  No,  it  is 
devotion  to  self,  for  you  are  an  artist.  Be  sin- 
cere ;  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  sounding  words,  vulgarly  called  the  humbug 
of  sentiment." 

"  You  make  me  tremble,  Celio,"  said  I  to  him, 
"  by  so  cold  an  examination ;  you  will  make  me 
doubt  myself.  Leave  me  till  to-morrow  to  answer 
you,  for  I  am  here  at  my  door,  and  I  fear  lest  you 
are  fatigued.  Where  do  you  live,  and  at  what 
time  do  you  "shake  off  the  poppies  of  sleep  V  " 

"  Sleep  !  Another  humbug  !  "  answered  he. 
"  I  am  always  awake.  Come  for  me  to  breakfast 
as  soon  as  you  like.     Here  is  my  card." 

He  lit  his  cigar  by  mine  and  walked  away. 
[To  Le  continued.] 


(From  the  New  York  Musical  Times.) 

Sketch  of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

Part  II. 

In  the  regular  order  of  the  public  examination, 
the  piano-class  comes  next.  The  boys  are  fii'st 
tested.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  among  these 
young  lads  some  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  who 
have  already  attained  a  proficiency  which  full- 
gi'own  men  might  envy.  After  the  boys  come  the 
girls,  who  are  far  from  affording  the  audience  the 
same  degree  of  musical  gratification,  although 
they  are,  oftentimes,  not  wanting  in  talent.  But 
you  seek  in  vain  for  that  fulness  of  sound  and  that 
boldness  of  touch  in  their  playing,  which  is  so 
captivating  to  the  ear.  Nevertheless  from  other 
causes,  they  are  welcomed  with  more  enthusiastic 
applause  and  hurras :  in  which  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  French  spectator  pays  his  usual  tribute  to 
some  fine  pair  of  eyes  or  rosy  cheeks ;  and  the 
fair  owner  never  fails  to  avail  herself  of  whatever 
advantages  she  may  possess,  by  which  to  awaken 
enthusiasm,  and  elicit  the  favors  of  applaudiniT 
hands. 

The  composers  whose  works  were  used  at  ex- 
aminations during  my  connection  with  the  Con- 
servatory, were  Hummel  and  Herz  :  now,  Thal- 
berg's  works  are  a  la  mode.  Clementi,  Cramer, 
and  Dussek,  who,  as  composers,  were  superior  to 
all  the  fashionable  piano-writers  of  the  present 
day,  are  cjuite  forgotten  as  too  easy,  now  that  both 
perfoi'mers  and  hearers  aim  only  at  tours  de  force. 

The  two  most  distinguished  professors  of  the 
piano    in   the    Conservatoire,   have   been    Louis 


Adam — now  dead,  and  father  to  the  present  com- 
poser, Adolph  Adam — and  Zimmermann,  equally 
distinguished  as  contrapuntist  and  pianist,  wliodied 
last  year.  Louis  Adam  presided  over  the  female 
class,  and  Zimmermann  the  male.  On  the  death 
of  Adam,  liis  professorship  was  solicited  and  ob- 
tained by  Herz  ;  he  soon  resigned,  however,  hav- 
ing yielded  to  the  attraction  of  American  and 
Calilbrnian  dollars  :  similarly  attracted,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  have  re-crossed  the  Pacific  again  and 
visited  Australia,  had  the  Australian  mines  been 
discoveied  at  the  time  of  his  tour. 

But  we  now  pass  on  to  the  singers,  who  come 
next  in  order.  The  vocal  classes  are  the  last  ex- 
amined, and  are  the  most  interesting  as  regards 
the  professors  who  have  them  in  charge.  The 
public  h(3re  meet  with  names  they  have  often 
greeted  upon  the  great  stage  of  the  capital. 
These  names  I  have  already  mentioned  on  a  pre- 
vious page.  To  name  them  is  to  praise  them, — 
they  are  their  own  best  commendation.  The 
reader  will  easily  conceive  that  such  men  impart 
to  their  pupils  some  of  their  own  prestige.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  express  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  sympathy'  which  is  given  to  these  young 
singers,  especially  the  female  ones.  Here  the 
young  ladies  possess  an  unquestionable  superiority 
over  the  young  men.  Some  of  them,  even  in  the 
Conservatory,  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of 
fame,  and  are  crowned  with  the  first  laurels  of 
their  class.  Such  pupils  are,  of  course,  destined 
for  the  great  stage  of  the  metropolis,  the  Grand 
Opera.  On  the  day  of  their  debut,  the  house  is 
thronged  with  multitudes  of  spectators.  The  ex- 
amination consists  in  the  performance  of  an  aria, 
with  recitatives,  selected  from  the  operas  of  the 
most  celebrated  masters,  particularly  Italian,  with 
accompaniment  of  piano.  The  pupils  of  the 
vocal  department  having  performed  their  several 
tasks,  the  general  examination  closes. 

After  the  competitions  in  each  of  the  classes 
have  thus  been  heard,  the  jury,  or  committee, 
deliberate  "  on  the  spot,"  and  then  mention  the 
names  of  those  who  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
the  first  and  second  premiums.  In  the  violin  and 
violoncello  class,  the  first  premium  is  a  corres- 
ponding instrument :  that  is,  either  a  violin  or 
violoncello,  obtained  from  some  of  the  very  best 
makers  of  Paris,  such  as  Lupot,  Gaud,  Thibault, 
and  Willaume.  The  instrnment  bears  upon  it 
the  name  of  the  successful  competitoi',  with  these 
words  :  "  The  National  Conservatory  of  Paris  to 
the  pupil,  18 — ."  The  only  award  to  the  second 
competitor  is  the  proclamation  of  his  name.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  a  flute  is  also  given  to  the  best 
pupil  on  that  instrument.  To  the  successful  piano 
competitor,  a  selection  of  the  best  piano-music  is 
awarded.  A  piano-forte  has  been  deemed  too 
costly  a  premium  for  the  Conservatory,  which  has 
otherwise  such  heavy  expenses  to  sustain.  To 
the  best  singer  a  musical  score,  richly  bound,  is 
presented.  The  second  best  singer  has  merely 
his  name  proclaimed. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  these  prizes  men- 
tioned, are  not  presented  at  the  time  when  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors  are  an- 
nounced :  another  public  and  ceremonious  occa- 
sion is  ordered  for  this.  Immediately  after  the 
examination,  a  vacation  commences,  which  lasts 
till  the  first  Monday  in  October.  At  this  time  a 
great  festival  is  arranged  by  the  director,  and 
publicly  announced  in  the  Parisian  journals.  It 
takes  place  on  the  day  preceding  the  term  which 
commences  another  year,  and  that  is,  on  a  Sunday 
evening.  All  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  exert 
their  talents  to  grace  the  occasion ;  and,  now, 
the  successful  competitors  for  the  first  prizes  are 
again  listened  to,  and  then  receive  the  final  award 
of  their  genius.  In  addition  to  this  performance, 
a  theatrical  entertainment  is  furnished,  consisting 
of  an  opera  comique  in  three  acts,  sometimes, 
however,  only  in  one  act,  and  occasionally  a  single 
act  of  an  Italian  opera  is  performed.  This  beau- 
tiful festival,  to  which  the  most  brilliant  society  in 
Paris  is  bidden,  under  the  monarchy  was  presided 
over  by  the  Minister  of  the  Koyal  House,  and 
sometimes  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  Marshall  Count  of  Lauristen 
presiding,  who  was,  at  the  time,  minister  of  Louis 
XVIII.     He  made  the  pupils  and  professors  a 


most  flattering  and  eulogistic  address,  which  crea- 
ted not  only  among  them,  but  the  spectators 
present.,  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  It  is  by  such 
acts  as  these  that  a  government  promotes  the 
progress  of  Art,  and  makes  a  nalioii  greater  than 
by  the  bloody  battle-field  and  the  shock  of  arms. 

I  have  thus  far  said  nothing  about  the  class 
which  is  most  worthy  of  mention — a  class  which 
has  furnished  France  with  distinguished  artists, 
and  which  has  raised  the  Conservatory  to  a  proud 
distinction  ;  I  mean  the  class  of  Musical  Composi- 
tion. This  is  cpiite  distinct  from  the  classes  of 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  fugue,  which  have 
their  separate  teachers.  I  will  also  here  state, 
that  there  are,  in  the  Conservatory,  three  Exam- 
iners. In  connection  with  the  directors,  the  ex- 
aminers form  the  High  Council  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, by  which  are  examined,  cpiarterly,  the  pu- 
pils in  fugue  and  counterpoint.  The  examiners 
are  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  very  best 
French  composers,  and  are  members  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  and  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Their  only  duty  (beside  that  of  examining  the 
pupils  just  mentioned),  is  the  teaching  of  musical 
composition.  Each  examiner  has  two  or  three 
pupils  under  his  care,  to  whom  he  gives  three  lec- 
tures a  week.  He  is  not  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  Conservatory,  as  the  professors  are,  but  in- 
structs his  pupils  at  home,  and  at  any  time  most 
convenient  for  himself  His  system  of  instruction 
is  thorough  and  rigid  to  extremity ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  is  correspondingly  certain  and 
satisfactory. 

After  studying  three  years  under  these  illus- 
triously and  conscientiously  severe  masters,  the 
pupils  come  to  competition  for  the  grand  prize. 
Three  successive  trials  are  had, — 1st.  An  exercise 
in  Counterpoint.  2d.  A  Fugue.  3rd.  A  Musical 
Composition,  with  an  orchestral  accompaniment. 
The  third  piece,  till  within  the  last  three  years, 
had  been  an  aria,  preceded  by  a  recitative ;  but 
it  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  drama,  in  one 
act.  I  heard  that,  a  few  years  ago  a  drama,  called 
Sappilio,  which  had  gained  for  its  author,  M.  Gou- 
nod, the  grand  prize,  was  brought  out  with  success 
at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris. 

Previous  to  the  competition  for  the  grand p/rize, 
which  takes  place  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  each  pupil  is  for  three  days  locked 
in  a  room  ;  writing  materials  being  furnished  him, 
also  necessary  food.  During  this  time,  he  is 
allowed  to  have  no  intercourse  with  anybody; 
and  should  he  violate  this  rule,  he  would  be  ex- 
pelled, with  disgrace,  from  the  class  of  competitors. 
And  why  is  he  thus  locked  up  ?  and  what  does  he 
do  in  his  solitary  room  ?  He  there  composes  his 
third  piece  with  orchestral  accompaniment ;  and 
he  is  thus  locked  up  that  it  shall  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  gain  any  aid  from  friends  or  books,  but 
that  he  must,  in  those  three  days,  produce  the 
composition  out  of  his  own  head.  The  exercises 
on  fugue  and  counterpoint  are  handed  in  before 
the  competitors  are  locked  up.  When  a  pupil 
has  finished  his  composition,  he  selects  some  device 
and  writes  it  carefully  on  one  corner  of  his  score, 
as  a  mark  by  which  his  production  shall  be  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest.  He  then  carefully 
siofns,  folds  up,  and  seals  his  score,  and  then  it  is 
handed  to  the  director  of  the  Conservatory.  The 
director  examines  every  device,  that  he  may  know 
to  whom  each  score  belongs,  and  then  removes 
the  signature;  so  that  the  judges  determine  the 
merits  of  a  composition  without  knowing  who  is 
its  author ;  and  thus  is  even  the  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality avoided.  Let  me  now  relate  how  the  deci- 
sion is  given  on  this  important  matter. 

The  music  section  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
consisting  of  five  members,  all  first-rate  composers, 
meet  upon  an  appointed  day,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Institute.  A  piano  has  been  carried  there,  and 
able  artists  summoned.  Each  composition  is  per- 
formed in  presence  of  these  equitable  and  incor- 
ruptible judges,  and  each  of  them  drops  his  vote 
into  a  bag,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  his  motives 
of  praise  and  blame.  After  every  piece  has  been 
thus  performed  and  judged,  the  votes  on  each 
work  are  compared  and  verified,  and  the  grand 
prize  is  awarded.  The  decision  is  made  known 
publicly  by  the  papers.    All  that  I  have  described 
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takes  place  in  August,  in  which  month  also  the 
general  examination  comes  off'.  Bnt  that  is  not 
the  end.  The  composition  to  which  the  grand 
prize  has  been  adjndged  will  be  honored  with  a 
public  execution.  In  October  all  the  sections 
of  the  Institute  of  France  meet  publicly  ;  and  in 
that  illustrious  assembly,  before  an  immense  con- 
course, to  which  the  first  artists  and  the  orchestra 
of  the  Grand  Opera,  with  their  great  leader, 
Habeneck,  have  been  called — in  such  a  place,  I 
say,  the  happy  young  Laureat  enjoys  with  rapture 
a  performance,  wdiich,  alas!  will  perhaps  be  the 
last  for  him. 

Napoleon  was  the  founder  of  this  grand  prize. 
He  had  remarked  that  in  every  other  branch  of 
the  fine  arts,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  &c., 
a  premium  was  granted  to  the  pupil  who  produced 
the  best  work  ;  and  that  music,  by  some  nnexplain- 
able,  and  in  his  view  unjustifiable,  reason,  was 
made  an  exception.  He  resolved  at  once  to  place 
music  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  with  her 
sister  arts,  and  to  this  end  he  founded  the  grand 
prize. 

Great  advantages  were,  and  are  still,  attached 
to  the  gaining  of  the  grand  prize.  The  pupil 
who  wins  such  a  distinction,  is  maintained  during 
three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  government :  he 
is  sent  to  Italy,  to  stay  one  year  in  Rome,  where 
he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  musical  re- 
sources, performances,  and  models,  which  the  art 
can  afford  an  artist  in  that  city.  The  second 
year  he  visits  Naples,  Milan,  and  Florence,  where 
every  facility  is  given  him  for  holding  intercourse 
with  such  celebrated  masters  and  singers  as  he  can 
meet  with  there.  The  third  year  he  is  allowed  to 
visit  Germany.  This  closes  his  tour,  and  he  is  or- 
dered back  to  France.  Another  privilege  which 
was  invaluable  under  Napoleon,  belongs  still  to 
the  young  musician  crowned  -withihe-  grand  prize. 
He  was  exempt  from  enrollment  in  the  army. 
This  shows  the  high  degree  of  esteem  Napoleon 
entertained  for  the  art  of  music,  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  fond.  There  is  no  better  proof  of 
this  than  his  restoration  of  the  Chapel  of  Music 
in  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuileries.  He  loaded  with 
presents  and  regards  Lesueur,  his  Chapel  Master; 
he  summoned  from  Italy  to  France  the  celebrated 
Paisiello,  to  whom  he  gave  a  high  salary  taken 
from  his  private  treasury ;  the  composer  Paiir  ac- 
companied him  in  all  foreign  expeditions,  to  com- 
pose masses  and  te  Deums  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tories gained  by  his  armies  over  the  enemies  of 
France.  No  other  sovereign  ever  did  so  much 
for  the  arts  in  general,  and  music  in  particular. 
[To  be  continued.] 

IHufji^al  ()^  0  ini  £  s  ,^  a  It  d  c  n  t[t. 

Beeliit,  Makch  17.  To  go  on  with  my  visit  to 
Dresden  and  Leipzig:  It  was  still  dark  when  X  bade 
farewell  to  "  Smoking  house  "  friends  and  trudged 
off,  with  a  boy  to  carry  my  bag,  down  to  the  noble 
new  bridge  built  for  the  railroad,  and  so  across  the 
Elbe  to  the  station.  The  policeman  watches  you, 
and  if  he  hears  you  taking  a  ticket  for  Leipzig  or 
Berlin,  he  demands  the  passport.  You  present  it — 
a  pleasant  little  reminder  of  the  paternal  care  taken 
of  you  by  these  governments.  At  last  we  are  oif, 
running  along  the  smooth  river  bottom  of  the  Elbe, 
with  a  vine-covered  side-hill  not  far  off.  By  and  by 
we  see  Meissen  four  or  five  miles  away  to  the  south ; 
for  we  are  not  so  far  from  the  river ;  then  again  we 
pass  through  a  tunnel,  and  our  vineyards  have  dis- 
appeared ;  then  we  reach  the  river  again  at  Eicsa 
and  cross  it, having  accomplished  some  thirty  miles; 
and  now  straight  across  the  level  country  forty  miles 
farther,  and  there  is  Leipzig. 

There  wei-e  kind  hearts  awaiting  me  still,  although 
but  one  or  two  are  left  of  the  friends  of  last  year ; 
but  the  fewer  the  number  the  warmer  the  welcome. 
Clapp  I  found  plunged  into  the  mazes  of  Weeee's 
and  Mendelssohn's  concerted  music,  with  the 
pleasing  prospect  of  being  called  upon  in  a  few 
weeks  to  play  one  of  these  pieces  in  presence  of  the 
pillars  of  the  musical  church — a  little  episode  in  a 


pianist's  life,  like  a  young  lawyer's  first  argument 
before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  days  of  Mar- 
shall and  Stoey.  However,  you  may  be  sure  he 
will  do  Boston  credit.  His  touch  seems  to  me  ex- 
quisite, and  his  power  of  imitating,  no,  reproducing, 
the  styles  of  other  players,  from  such  men  as  Mo- 
SCHELES  down  to  the  author  of  the  sweet  song  : 
'•Little  children,  love  your  ma,"  is  wonderful.  He 
has  no  ambition  though  to  become  a  virtuoso,  but  is 
devoting  himself  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  best 
methods  of  instruction. 

This  visit  to  Leipzig  is  a  green  and  sunny  week 
in  my  calendar.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  contrast 
between  my  student  lodging  in  Berlin,  and  the  sit- 
ting room  of  a  noble  American  woman,  with  its  de- 
licious home  feeling,  enlivened  and  refined  by  her 
presence  and  that  of  her  children,  was  enough  to 
make  it  so.  But  musically,  this  visit  was  worth  more 
to  me  than  any  of  my  former  ones.  I  had  more 
opportunity  of  meeting,  seeing  and  hearing  the  men 
to  whom  Leipzig  owes  its  present  musical  renown 
than  formerly,  and  had  for  the  first  time  opportunity 
of  attending  one  of  each  of  the  two  great  concerts, 
the  "  Quartet"  and  the  "  Gewandhaus." 

To  one  who  has  lived  as  much  as  I  have  in  the 
musical  periodical  literature  of  England  and  Ger- 
many of  the  last  sixty  years,  there  is  hardly  a  living 
musician  whom  one  could  visit  with  more  interest 
than  MoscHELES.  Years  ago,  how  I  used  to  pore 
over  a  set  of  the  old  London  Harmonkon,  another 
of  Bacon's  Musical  Review,  and  the  early  volumes  of 
the  London  Musical  World!  Later,  the  Leipziger 
Allg.  Mils.  Zeilung  came  in  my  way,  and  in  the  col- 
umns of  that  noble  work  I  found  could  trace  back 
the  history  of  him  whose  name  filled  so  large  a 
space  in  the  English  musical  press,  to  the  boy  com- 
poser of  fourteen  years,  to  the  boy  virtuoso  of  ten 
years,  astonishing  the  public  at  Prague  by  his  per- 
formance of  variations  of  their  new  kapellmeister, 
Webee,  and  playing  with  Friiulein  Melitsch  the 
double  concerto  for  two  piano-fortes  in  E  flat  by 
MozAET.  I  follow  him  to  Vienna,  and  there  find 
him  arranging  Beethoven's  Fidelio  for  the  piano, 
and  at  the  end  he  writes:  Fine,  mit  Gottes  hillfe, 
(Finis,  with  God's  help;)  to  which  Beethoven  adds: 
0  Mensch,  hilfdir  selber !  (0  man,  help  thyself) 

I  follow  him  from  volume  to  volume  of  the  Zei- 
tiing  in  his  artistic  journeys,  gaining  ever  a  higher 
position,  becoming  more  widely  known,  filling  the 
places  left  vacant  by  the  setting  of  the  great  stars  of 
fifty  years  since,  until  I  reach  the  era  of  the  Har- 
monicon,  when  he  is  in  London,  the  great  composer, 
the  great  director,  the  great  pianist,  the  most  hon- 
ored and  popular  man,  as  it  seems,  in  the  London 
world. 

And  at  last  Mendelssohn  comes  upon  the  stage, 
and  "  Moscheles  and  Mendelssohn "  are  names  to 
conjure  by;  and  stUl  later,  covered  with  honors  and 
wealthy,  he  leaves  the  great  capital  and  settles  in 
quiet  Leipzig — to  my  feelings,  the  great  link  which 
connects  the  present  with  the  past.  He  is  still 
active,  still  guiding  the  young  virtuoso  in  the  true 
path,  still  impressing  the  great  lessons  of  the  past 
upon  the  present,  stUl  stemming  the  current  of  fate 
in  its  efforts  to  break  away  from  all  the  restraints  of 
the  true  and  the  classic.  He  knew  Beethoven  and 
probably  Hatdn.  If  not,  he  knew  those  who  did 
know  both  Hatdn  and  Mozart  ;  and  so  you  can 
follow  the  chain  back  to  the  days  of  Bach  and 
Handel. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  sm.all  pleasure  that  Clapp 
brought  me  permission  to  call  upon  one  of  whom  I 
had  read  so  much.  I  had  seen  him  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  in  other  places,  but  to  visit  him  in 
his  own  house  was  another  thing.  Such  a  call 
would  in  any  case  be  of  interest ;  but  where  a  man 
has  improved  his  many  opportunities,  and  has  col- 
lected so  many  little  remembrances  of  the  distin- 
guished persons  whom  he  has  known,  this  interest 


becomes  an  hundred  fold  greater.  Such  objects  are 
a  variety  of  Beethoven  matters,-  autographs,  like- 
nesses, &c.,  and  a  volume  of  MS.  letters  of  Men- 
delssohn, in  which  his  talent  for  drawing  and  his 
wit  are  shown  conspicuously.  But  this  is  no  place 
to  give  an  inventory  of  the  objects  of  interest  in 
that  drawing  room.  During  another  visit  he  was 
kind  enough  to  offer  to  play,  and  selected  Beet- 
hoven's Variations,  Op.  35,  a  work  new  to  me,  and 
which  I  now  for  the  first  time  saw.  Its  theme  forms 
the  last  movement  of  the  "  Sinfonie  Eroica."  Of 
the  beauty  of  these  variations,  so  played,  I  need  not 
speak.  Moscheles  must  now  be  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  I  should  not  dream  it  from  his  appearance. 
Health  to  him  for  long  years  to  come  ! 

Another  interesting  visit  was  to  the  well-known 
organist,  C.  E.  Becker,  whose  musical  bibliograph- 
ical works  sustain  a  very  high  reputation.  Herr 
Becker  has  devoted  himself  mostly  to  the  history  of 
church  music,  and  certainly  his  collection  of  works 
illustrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  modern  sacred 
music,  is  one  to  "  make  my  mouth  water."  HeiT 
Becker  seems  hardly  yet  past  the  middle  age,  and  I 
hope  that  we  may  yet  have  much  from  his  pen.  His 
catalogue  of  the  musical  works  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  is  a  work  of  great  labor,  and  one  I  would 
not  willingly  be  without. 

Besides  Prof.  Plaidt,  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken,  and  who  is  just  as  industrious  and  as  skilful 
a  teacher  as  ever,  I  may  mention  that  in  one  of  our 
walks  we  met  a  man  whose  name  has  become  known 
in  America  within  the  last  few  years,  and  whom  I 
saw  once  or  twice  afterwards.  This  was  Julius 
Knoek.  He  is  rather  a  tall,  slender  man,  some- 
what past  the  middle  age,  I  thought.  I  did  not 
hear  him  play,  though  I  saw  him  show  some  tricks 
of  fingering,  which  no  hand  hut  one  with  such  an 
immense  span  as  his  can  ever  hope  to  perform.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  stories  told  of  Wcelfll,  the  rival 
of  Beethoven  in  the  days  of  his  virtuoso  glory  in 
Vienna,  who  used  to  play  Mozart's  Fantasia  in  F 
minor,  for  four  hands,  without  omitting  a  note,  as  old 
Tomaschek  has  recorded. 

One  evening  passed  pleasantly  at  the  Abend  Unter- 
haltuny  of  the  conservatory.  The  pieces  given  were 
a  Quartet  in  A  by  Beethoven,  the  performers,  ex- 
cept the  violoncello,  being  pupils;  a  sonata  for 
piano-forte  and  violin,  by  Schumann,  by  pupils  ; 
Piano  Trio  by  Moscheles,  which  pleased  me  much, 
and  none  the  less  so  because  the  Scherzo,  if  not  a 
regular  Scotch  reel,  was  much  of  that  character. 

The  Gewandhaus  Quartet  Concert  which  I  at- 
tended was  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  25,  and  the  pro- 
gramme was  this : 

Trio  by  Beethoven,  in  G,  performed  by  Herren 
Eontjen,  Herrmann  and  Griitzmacher. 

Quartet,  No.  1,  E  flat,  by  Cherubini,  performed  by 
the  same  gentlemen  with  the  addition  of  David  as 
first  violin. 

Variations  for  two  pianos,  by  0.  Singer,  quite  a 
young  man,  and  I  think  a  pupil  in  the  conservatory. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  much  impressed  either  by 
the  melody  of  the  theme  or  by  the  character  of  the 
vaiiauons.  There  was  no  resting  point ;  the  bands 
seemed  to  bo  always  full  of  chords  ;  and  when  it  was 
finished,  one  wished  to  know  what  all  that  was 
about. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  filled  by  Men- 
delssohn's Octet.  Once  hearing  is  not  enough  for 
me  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  work  of  this  extent,  or  in- 
deed to  follow  its  ideas,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
composer  like  Mendelssohn,  who  deals  so  little  in 
broad,  clear  melodies.  The  author  of  the  fairy 
music  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  how- 
ever, was  fully  confessed." 

But  how  can  I  express  my  astonishment  at  my 
fii'st  look  into  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  of  which 
we  have  heard  and  read  so  much  !  A  little,  misera- 
ble, unventilated  room,  which   can  scarcely,  when 
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ci'ovvcled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  I  judge,  hold  eight 
hundred  auditors.  Tliougli  well  fitted  for  quartet 
concerts,  can  it  he  possible  for  an  audience  to  get 
more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the  due  cfi'cct  of  a  large 
orchestra?  This  remained  to  be  seen.  Well,  four 
days  after  came  a  so-called  "  Gewandhaus  Con- 
cert," par  excellence,  and  I  had  opportunity  to  hear 
for  myself.  First  came  S,pontini's  noisy  overture  to 
the  Vestalin.  Now  it  is  clear  that  to  one  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  being  in  the  very  tumult  of  the  sounds 
of  an  orchestra,  and  has  learned  to  look  for  this  sort 
of  effect,  the  clear  distinctness  with  which  we  who 
are  used  to  the  large  concert  rooms  of  Boston  and 
Jfew  York  hear  the  various  voices  and  parts,  with 
the  utterances  of  the  themes  from  all  the  different 
instruments,  and  the  subdued  tone  of  the  whole, 
must  appear  to  he  a  defect.  I  do  not  seem  to  have 
said  just  what  I  mean.  Take  a  comparison.  An 
orchestral  work  is  to  me  in  music  what  a  great  paint- 
ing with  many  figures  is  in  a  sister  art.  The  artist 
can  find  enjoyment  in  a  near  view,  which  will  enable 
him  to  trace  the  hand  of  the  master  and  appreciate 
the  evidences  of  his  skill.  But  we,  the  laitj',  go  to  a 
distance  and  sit  down,  to  let  the  work  as  a  whole 
speak  out  its  intent  and  find  its  way  into  our 
hearts.  It  is  one  kind  of  pleasure  to  sit  in  the  choir 
and  join  in  Handel's  mighty  choruses,  in  which  the 
singer  is  borne  along  as  upon  a  mighty  flood  of 
tones ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  sit  in  our  noble 
Boston  Music  Hall,  and  follow  such  choruses  as 
clearly  and  see  their  construction  as  distinctly  as  we 
do  a  vocal  quartet  in  a  small  room.  Some  of  our 
first  critics  here  in  Berlin  are  now  finding  fault  with 
the  great  numbers  of  performers,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, employed  in  producing  Beethoven's  great 
Mass  in  the  Sing  Akademie.  "For  the  room,"  says 
Kellstae,  "  the  number  of  performers  was  too 
great.  In  such  eases  also  there  is  a  golden  me- 
dium." 

To  me,  then,  tised  to  the  most  distant  seats  in  the 
Berlin  concert  rooms,  which,  though  small,  still  are 
larger  than  that  of  the  Gewandhaus,  a  seat  on  the 
main  floor  of  this  latter  seemed  to  place  me  in  the 
midst  of  a  rush  and  torrent  of  confused  sound — 
noisy,  but  not  musically  sonorous — loud,  but  dead. 
The  exquisite  manner  in  which  the  orchestra  played 
was  not  to  be  denied,  though  my  standard  of  com- 
parison is  the  Royal  Orchestra  of  Berlin ;  but  for 
real  enjoyment  of  the  work  played,  give  me  either  a 
larger  hall  or  a  smaller  orchestra.  David  can  make 
himself  more  conspicuous — he  is  a  magni/icent  orches- 
tral player — doubtless,  in  a  small  room  ;  but  when 
one  hears  an  orchestra  he  wishes  to  hear  no  single 
performer — not  Paganini ;  he  listens  to  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  not  to  the  men  who  are  performing 
them. 

Well,  after  the  overture  came  a  scene  and  air  by 
Spoiir,  with  Clarinet  obligato,  sung  by  Friiulein 
Bianchi.  She  is  all  the  mode  just  now  in  Leipzig — 
a  pretty  girl  and  a  sweet  singer,  but  why  so  much 
praised,  why  rated  so  highly,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Concertstiieh  for  obiic,  by  Rietz,  played  by  Herr 
Diethe  ;  neither  the  composition  nor  its  performance 
better  than  Ribas  used  to  give  us  in  Boston,  Diethe's 
tone  by  no  means  so  good. 

Terzet  from  Fidelia,  sung  by  Frauleins  Rodi  and 
Bianchi,  and  Herr  Eilers.  Ivo  better  singing  than 
we  often  hear  from  Boston  artists. 

Overture  "  for  the  Emperor's  Nameday,"  Op.  115, 
by  Beethoven  ;  exquisitely  played,  but  to  me  not 
effective  from  causes  above  discussed. 

Trio  from  Cimarosa's  "  Secret  Marriage,"  by  the 
two  girls  above  named,  and  the  violinist  Dreyschock's 
wife,  who  took  the  contralto.  Her  part  pleased  me 
best  of  the  three. — By  the  way,  why  do  not  your 
Italian  opera  troupes  give  this  work  by  Cimarosa  ■? 
It  requires  no  chorus,  and  is  a  perfect  masterpiece  of 
fun  and  music. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  filled  by  a  new 


Symphony  by  Taubert  in  C  minor,  led  by  the  com- 
poser, who  had  come  on  to  Leipzig  for  the  purpose. 
At  its  close  there  was  just  enough  of  applause  to 
prove  that  it  had  fallen  dead.  I  felt  sorry  for  Tau- 
bert ;  but  why,  after  so  many  failures  in  this  class  of 
compositions,  docs  he  venture  new  manuscript  works 
among  strangers'!  On  the  whole,  this  was  a  pretty 
poor  programme  and  very  unsatisfactory  concert  to 
— some. 

I  enclose  a  specimen  of  the  programmes  to  the 
private  concerts  of  the  "  Aufschwung,"  *  a  musical 
club,  of  which  our  Boston  representative,  Clapp,  is 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  paternity.  It  will  give  you 
a  good  idea  of  what  the  young  musicians  in  Leipzig 
can  do  and  are  doing. 

PABT  I. 

1.  String  Quartet,  in  E  fiat, Cheruhini 

Played  by  Herren  Japha,  Langhans,  Koning  and 
Lutz. 

2.  Cavatina  from  "St.  Paul," Mendelssohn. 

Sung  by  Herr  F.  Rebling. 

3.  Piano  Pieces, Schumann. 

a  Nos.  1  and  10  from  the  "  Davidsbiindler-tansen." 
b  "Weiriim?"  and  "Grillen,"  from  the  "  Fantasie- 

Sfiicken." 
Played  by  Herr  J.  von  Bernuth. 

PABT  II. 

4.  Salon  Piece  for  two  pianos,  eight  hands,  Oesterley. 

Played  by  Herren  H.  Bosch,  N.  B.  Clapp.f  J. 
von  Bernuth,  and  "W.  Saar.f 

5.  a  Romanza,  "^  Beethoven. 

b  Sarabande,  s  for  the  violin, Spohr. 

c  Melody,       )   Molique. 

Played  by  Herr  Toste. 

6.  Three  Songs  : Schumann. 

a  '■  Nichts  Schbneres." 

b  "  Stiindchen." 

c  "  Ausallen  Miihrchen  winkt  es." 

7.  Sonata,  op.  106,  1st  movement, Beethoven. 

Played  by  W.  Saar.f 
[To  commence  precisely  at  5J,  P.  M.,  and  end  at  7^.] 

And  so,  with  no  diminution  in  my  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  Leipzig,  the  next  evening  I  was  again  in 
Berlin.  A.  w.  T. 

P.  S.  The  "  Stern  Orchestra  Society,"  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Singing  Society,  is  going  to  give  us  a 
Beethoven  night  to  close  with,  which  will  be  as  near 
the  acme,  the  ne  plus  ultra,  as  it  is  easy  to  get.  What 
do  you  think  of  just  these  three  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme? Selections  from  the  "Ruins  of  Athens," 
the  Piano  Fantasia,  with  Orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
the  Ninth  Symphony  entire.  For  this  latter  work 
our  public  is  well  prepared,  as  the  first  three  move- 
ments have  been  played  by  other  performers  some 
half-dozen  times  in  public  this  winter,  and  all  is 
fresh  in  our  memories  and  ready  for  the  addition  of 
the  vocal  finale.     Stern  is  a  public  benefactor. 

A.  w.  T. 
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BOSTON,    APRIL   19,   1856. 

A  Compliment  to  Otto  Dresel. 

Of  all  the  "  complimentary  concerts  "  we  have 
known,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  hearty  was 
the  Private  Concert  given  at  the  Messrs.  Cbick- 
ering's  rooms  last  Monday  evening  in  compliment 
to  our  admirable  pianist,  composer,  and  musician 
par  excellence  among  all  who  have  ever  resided 
among  us,  Mr.  Otto  Dresel.  The  concert 
was  a  token  to  him  of  esteem  and  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  a  little  club  of  amateur  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  including  about  an  equal  number  of 
our  best  professional  singers,  who  for  two  winters 
past  have  mot  weekly  in  a  private  house  for  the 
practice,  under  Mr.  Dresel's  direction,  of  some  of 
the   choicest  vocal  compositions  of  the   German 

*  The  word  means  Aspiration — equivalent  here  to  our  Long- 
follow's  motto  :  "  Excelsior."— Ed. 
t  Americans. 


masters.  In  this  way  they  have  studied,  and  by 
dint  of  the  severest  and  most  patient  drill,  have 
mastered  several  entire  Psalms  of  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert  and  Robert  Franz  ;  Motets  of 
Bach  ;  portions  of  Mozart's  Requiem ;  the 
Chrislus,  the  Alhaiia,  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream "  choruses,  and  many  four-part  songs  of 
Mendelssohn  ;  parts  of  Gluck's  Or/eo ;  cho- 
ruses by  Weber,  Schumann,  &c.  Never  prob- 
ably, has  so  pure  and  beautiful  an  ensemble  of 
voices  (to  the  number  of  four  or  five  upon  a 
part)  been  brought  together  in  our  city,  and 
never  has  such  thorough  drill,  with  such  artistic 
spirit  and  result,  been  known  in  any  of  our  vocal 
combinations. 

The  members  of  the  club  have  felt  it  a  rare 
privilege  to  be  thus  initiated  into  such  satisfying 
music  by  a  guide  so  sure  and  so  inspiring.  The 
fruits  of  their  practice  have  several  times  de- 
lighted little  parties  of  their  friends  at  the  hos- 
pitable house ;  this  time  it  was  their  wish  upon  a 
somewhat  larger  scale  to  make  the  attraction  of 
their  singing  serve  the  purpose  of  a  substantial 
compliment  to  their  instructor,  and  yet  to  do  it  in 
a  way  that  should  have  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
unpleasant  publicity  of  a  concert.  The  Chicker- 
ing  room  therefore  was  chosen  as  the  fittest  place ; 
the  tickets  were  disposed  of  privately,  even  to 
the  last  seat  that  the  room  would  hold,  some 
weeks  before  the  concert,  and  the  disappointed 
applicants  were  almost  as  many  as  the  fortunate 
who  found  admittance.  The  room  was  exqiiisite- 
ly  adorned  with  huge  bouquets  of  flowers,  which, 
with  the  youth  and  beauty  of  so  many  female 
singers,  and  the  well-dressed  audience,  made  a 
charming  scene.  The  selections  were  all  vocal, 
sung  by  the  members  of  the  club,  reinforced  by 
a  few  extra  voices  in  one  or  two  of  the  last 
pieces,  and  directed  and  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  Mr.  Dresel,  aided  by  Mr.  Trenkle, 
wherever  a  greater  breadth  of  harmony  was 
required.     This  was  the  programme  : 

Pakt  I. 
1 — Psalm  cxvii,  for  Double  Chorus,. ...Robert  Franz. 
2 — Psalm  xlii:  "  As  the  Hart,"  &e.,..  .Mendelssohn. 

Chorus.    Soprano  Solo.    Recitative,  Soprano  Solo 

with  Chorus  of  Women.    Chorus  of  Men  ;  Full 

Chorus.    Recitative,  Soprano  Solo.    Quintet  for 

Soprano  and  Male  voices.     Finale. 

3 — Psalm  xiii:  '*  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  Schubert. 

Quartet  for  Treble  voices. 
4 — Oratorio  of  '*Christus," Mendelssohn. 

Recitative.  Trio  for  Male  voices  :  "  Say,  where 
is  he  born,  the  king  of  Judea,  for  we  have  seen 
his  star,  and  are  come  to  adore  him." 

Chorus;  ''There  shall  a  Star  from  Jacob  come 
forth  and  dash  in  pieces  Princes  and  Nations," 
and  Chorale. 

Recitative.  Chorus  :  "  This  man  have  we  found 
perverting  all  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  ren- 
der tribute  to  Cassar,"  &c. 

Recitative.  Chorus:  "He  stirreth  up  the  Jews 
by  teaching  them." 

Recitative.  Chorus  :  "  Away  with  Jesus,  and 
give  Barabbas'to  us." 

Recitative.     Chorus  :  "  Crucify  him." 

Recitative.  Chorus;  "We  have  a  sacred  Law; 
guilty  by  that  Law  let  hira  suffer." 

Recitative.  Chorus;  "Daughters  of  Zion,  weep 
for  yourselves  and  your  children." 

Part  II. 
5 — Selections  from  "Orpheus," Gluck. 

Dance  of  Furies. 

Chorus  ;  "  What  mortal  dares  enter  these  shades, 
guarded  by  Cerberus." 

Solo  ;  Orpheus,  answered  by  Chorus  of  Furies. 

Chorus  ;  "  Unhappy  mortal,  what  brings  thee 
hither?" 

Solo  —  Orpheus;  "Endless  woes,  unhaiDpy  sha- 
dows," (^'C. 

Chorus  ;  "  Ah  !  by  what  magic  does  this  mortal 
irresistibly  soothe  our  fury  ?" 

Solo  —  Orpheus;  "Infernal  gods!  Pity  my  des- 
pair !  " 

Chorus  :  "  Let  him  enter  the  infernal  gates." 
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Chorus:   "Enter  the  abode  of  the  blest,   noble 
hero,  faithful  lover." 

6—1.  Chorus  of  Elves,  from  "  Oberon," Weber. 

II.  Four-part  Song  :  "  Come,  let  us  roam  the 

Greenwood," Mendelssohn. 

7 — I.  Chorus  of  Houris,  and 

II.  "  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  in  visions  of  rest," 

from  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  R.  Schumann. 

8 — Choruses  of  Elves,  from  "Midsummer  Night's 

Dream," Mendelssohn. 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  describe  the  char- 
acteristic beauties  of  all  these  pieces,  not  one  of 
•which,  we  believe,  was  ever  publicly  performed 
in  Boston.  Admirable  as  each  was  separately, 
the  gradation  and  contrast  of  efFects  in  the  whole 
series  was  not  less  admirable.  The  Psalm  for 
double  chorus  by  Franz  is  a  noble  composition, 
learned,  almost  BACH-like  in  its  spirit,  with  the 
same  fresh  originality  and  truth  of  expression 
which  we  find  in  his  songs;  a  truly  religious 
work,  elaborate  and  very  difficult,  ending  in  a 
fugue,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  was  sung  with  the 
most  perfect  balance,  precision,  and  purity  of  in- 
tonation and  expression.  The  sopranos  were  all 
fresh  and  telling,  without  any  harshness,  and 
sounded  together  like  one  voice  :  and  so  the  con- 
traltos, which  were  extremely  rich  and  musical. 
Mendelssohn's  Psalm :  "As  the  hart  pants  after 
the  water-brooks,"  &c.,  is  one  of  his  most  beauti- 
ful productions,  full  of  sweet  and  tender  feeling, 
and  with  such  contrasts  of  solos,  choruses,  now  of 
women,  now  of  men,  quintet,  and  grand  full 
chorus  for  finale,  as  to  keep  the  interest  always 
fresh.  The  soprano  solos,  each  by  a  different 
voice,  selected  with  careful  reference  to  the  pe- 
culiar fitness  of  each  to  the  speciality  of  the  pas- 
sage, were  all  sung  in  an  artistic  and  expressive 
manner  which  we  rarely  hear  in  concerts.  Of 
course  we  may  not  particularize. — Schubert's 
Psalm,  sung  by  four  fine,  fresh  treble  voices,  is  a 
piece  suggestive  of  angelic  harmony,  and  has  all 
the  peculiar  imaginative  charm  of  that  rare 
genius. 

But  the  profoundest  impression  of  the  sacred 
half  of  the  programme  was  produced  by  that 
wonderful  fragment  (all  that  was  completed)  of 
Mendelssohn's  Christus.  The  Trio  of  the 
three  magi,  which  was  finely  rendered,  excites 
expectation  marvellously.  The  chorus  :  "  There 
shall  a  star  come  forth,"  &c.,  has  a  sweet  and 
starlike  beauty.  But  the  narrative  recitatives, 
(admirably  delivered  by  Mr.  Arthukson,)  with 
the  accusing  choruses  before  Pilate,  are  extreme- 
ly, terribly  dramatic,  especially  those  multitudi- 
nous echoes  of  "  Crucify,  crucify,  crucify  him," 
and  the  inexorable  sound  of  "  We  have  a  sacred 
Law,"  &c.  And  again,  what  is  more  exquisitely 
plaintive  and  pathetic  than  that  weeping  chorus 
at  the  end  ?  The  rendering  of  the  whole  frag- 
ment seemed  near  faultless,  and  everything  else 
was  forootten  in  the  expression  and  intention  of 
the  music.  To  judge  from  this  fragment,  (of 
which  we  published  a  fuller  analysis  a  few  weeks 
since,)  the  "  Christus "  would  have  been  Men- 
delssohn's greatest  sacred  composition. 

Part  II.  gave  us  sprites  and  fairies  of  all  shades 
and  nationalities,  from  Greek  mythology,  from 
German  Wieland's  brain,  to  music  equally  im- 
aginative by  Weber  ;  Eastern  houris,  and  Men- 
delssohn's Shakspearian  elves.  Such  purely  im- 
aginative, romantic  music  made  the  most  agreea- 
ble relief  after  the  graver  pieces  of  the  first  part. 
It  was  changing  from  the  solid  to  the  "  light," 
without  resorting  to  aught  trivial  or  empty,  but 
keeping  stiU  to  works   of  real  creative   genius. 


The  selection  from  Gltjck's  "  Orpheus "  was 
perhaps  the  most  admired  of  anything  that  eve- 
ning. It  represents  Orpheus  at  the  entrance  of 
the  infernal  regions  seeking  his  Eurydice.  First 
we  have  one  of  those  short  instrumental  inter- 
ludes, called  in  the  score  balletta,  here  represent- 
ing the  dance  of  the  Furies.  Mr.  Dresel  had 
arranged  it,  as  well  as  the  following  accompani- 
ments, for  four  hands  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  out  the  maximum  of  power  from  the  piano 
for  the  simple  but  appalling  harmony.  The  bark 
of  Cerberus,  accompanying  the  chorus  of  demons, 
who  dispute  his  entrance,  is  strongly  marked  and 
quite  impressive.  All  the  music,  incredibly 
simple  as  it  seems  in  its  construction  after  works 
more  modern,  is  wonderfully  dramatic  and  effec- 
tive ;  and  the  alternation  between  these  loud,  in- 
exorable choruses  and  the  pleading  melodies  of 
Orpheus,  with  lyre-like  accompaniment,  (beauti- 
fully sung  by  a  rich  and  sympathetic  amateur 
contralto,)  shows  the  highest  art  of  contrast.  Won- 
derful and  beautiful  is  the  gradual  softening  and 
yielding  of  the  infernal  chorus  ;  a  drowsiness 
comes  over  the  stern  chords,  and  the  last  piece  is 
serene  and  peaceful  as  the  songs  of  blessed  spirits. 
Yet  through  the  whole  one  musical  motive,  one 
and  the  same  ever-repeated  figure  reigns,  so  that 
the  change  seems  not  one  of  form,  but  only  at- 
mospheric, imperceptible  in  its  degrees.  Here 
was  real  musical  dramatic  genius ;  with  the  sim- 
plest means,  such  wonderful  results  produced  in 
the  imagination  and  feeling  of  the  hearer !  Yet 
never  before  has  a  scene  from  one  of  Gluck's 
operas  been  heard,  that  we  know,  in  this  coun- 
try !  It  moves  us  to  repeat  more  earnestly  than 
ever  the  wish,  that  some  opera  company,  after  all 
these  highly  spiced  Italian  operas,  will  deign  for 
once  to  let  us  hear  an  opera  of  Gluck,  that  we 
may  judge  of  opera  from  a  standard  of  simple 
musical  dramatic  truth.  Alas !  too  well  they  know 
that  it  would  be  to  kill  the  charm  of  all  their 
modern  hot-house  products. 

The  Oberon  chorus  is  perfectly  lovely ;  why 
not  as  finely  imaginative  in  its  way  as  Mendels- 
sohn's fairy  music  ?  Indeed,  we  even  question 
whether  Weber's  does  not  indicate  more  freedom 
from  a  certain  musical  one-ideaism,  and  whether 
its  charm  may  not  wear  longer.  It  is  the  opening 
of  the  opera;  Oberon  sleeps,  and  his  elfin  minis- 
ters and  subjects  flit  round  his  head  with  whis- 
pering, cautious  strains,  warning  the  noisy  bee 
and  fly  to  keep  farther  off,  and  the  little  rill  to 
run  more  cpiietly  and  not  disturb  their  monarch's 
dream.  On  a  ground-work  of  exquisite  accom- 
paniment, slumberous  chords,  broken  by  little 
dream-like  snatches,  partly  borrowed  from  the 
overture,  the  voices  (soprano,  alto  and  tenor,) 
hum  little  fragments  of  a  low,  half-connected 
strain,  in  a  peculiar  rhythm ;  voices  and  instru- 
ment together  making  one  sweet  whole.  It  was 
charmingly  sung,  with  the  most  delicate  light  and 
shade.  The  merry  little  four-part  song,  called  in 
the  original  "  The  Birds  of  the  Forest,"  was  sung 
with  rare  truth  and  unity,  without  accompani- 
ment, and  gave  such  pleasure  that  it  had  to  be 
repeated. 

The  Schumann  choruses  gave  us  a  higher  idea 
of  his  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  than  we  had 
gathered  from  reports.  The  first  one:  "Deck 
we  the  steps  of  our  Allah's  throne  !"  is  very  ori- 
ginal in  its  melodic  design,  and  very  beautiful ; 
some  of  the  modulations,  two,  are  striking  and 
significant.     The  other :  "  Sleep  on,"  is  a  beauti- 


ful soprano  melody  (beautifully  sung  by  an  am- 
ateur), upon  a  soft,  suffused  background  of 
chorus. — Finally,  the  fiiiry  choruses  from  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  for  female  voices, 
(near  twenty  in  all,  and  all  so  fresh  and  pure  and 
musical,  all  so  refined  in  quality),  upon  the 
ground-work  of  those  hummmg  figures  from  the 
overture,  very  nicely  sketched  on  the  piano,  truly 
suggested  the  delicate  chorus  of  the  souls  of  little 
flowers — a  sort  of  musical  exhalation.  Tbey 
were  sweet  sounds  to  go  home  to  sleep  by. 

Thus  closed  a  most  delightful  and  successful 
evening.  The  only  source  of  regret  was  that 
more  persons  could  not  hear  it.  To  the  self-sac- 
rificing artist,  to  whose  honor  these  fruits  of  his 
own  watering  were  offered,  it  must  have  been  one 
of  those  sweet  rewards  which  Providence  fails 
not  to  let  fall  in  the  thorny  path  of  every  sincere 
and  uncompromising  devotion  to  the  Beautiful 
and  True. 


Organs  and  Organ-building. 

We  alluded  a  few  weeks  since  to  the  move- 
ment now  in  progress  to  place  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  a  Grand  Organ,  such  as  is  now  the 
boast  of  Haerlem  and  of  Freyburg.  The  plan,  we 
understand,  is  still  being  pushed  vigorously — may 
we  hope,  successfully. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  quote  the  following  sound  and  practical 
hints,  touching  the  necessary  negociations  whi(;h 
must  be  had  between  the  purchasing  arid  building 
of  such  an  instrument.  They  are  taken  from  the 
recent  work  of  Hopkins,  (Organist  of  the  Tem- 
ple Church,  London,  &c.  &c.)  "  On  the  Organ 
and  its  construction." 

After  describing  in  detail  the  various  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  instrument,  he 
says  :  "  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last,  but  by 
no  means  the  least  important  question  for  con- 
sideration, namely,  the  ^i)-!ce  of  the  organ.  This 
matter  necessarily  rests,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
builder  chosen,  but  remains  to  a  much  greater 
degree  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers.  From 
what  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions, it  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  durable, 
complete,  but  costly  way  of  building  an  organ, 
and  an  unsubstantial,  incomplete  and  cheap  way 
of  making  it.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that 
organ-building  may  be  viewed  as  a  calling  of  high 
Art,  or  treated  merely  as  a  matter  of  business  ; 
and  it  will  be  exercised  in  either  the  former  or 
the  latter  spirit,  according  to  circumstances. 

"  Under  the  most  extreme  circumstances  the 
organ-builder  must  exist  by  the  exercise  of  his 
calling  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only  consistent 
with  the  proper  feeling  of  ambition  that  actuates 
every  genuine  artist,  that  he  should  prefer  aho 
rearing  specimens  of  his  art  to  which  he  might 
point  with  pride,  as  well  as  his  successors  for  gen- 
erations after  him.  But  this  second  condition 
must  depend  obviously  on  the  means  placed  at 
his  disposal. 

"  On  being  applied  to  to  make  proposals  for 
the  construction  and  erection  of  an  organ,  an 
organ-builder  may  draw  up  a  specification  for  an 
instrument  of  given  contents,  and,  intending  to 
use  certain  materials,  and  to  devote  much  atten- 
tion to  various  matters  of  detail  and  finish  which 
cannot  be  specified  in  an  estimate  without  extend- 
ing it  to  the  length  of  a  pamphlet,  place  his  charge 
at  a  certain  sum,  say  £1,000.  He  may,  however, 
have  sood  reason  to  know  that  that  figure  will 
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ensure  Wm  tlie  loss  of  the  'order';  accordingly, 
witliout.  alterina;  one  of  the  written  conditions  of 
his  contract,  or  foregoing  one  penny  of  his  own 
fair  profit,  but  simply  by  reducing  the  standard 
or  substance,  or  both,  of  his  metal,  and  paying 
less  regard  to  the  minute  excellencies  of  his  work, 
he  can,  '  to  meet  circumstances,'  at  once  lower 
his  estimate  from  £1,000  to  £850.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  '  the  price  of  an  organ '  is  said  to  re- 
main so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers. 
But  when  the  organ  is  completed,  will  it  rank  so 
high,  as  a  work  of  Art,  as  it  was  originally  in- 
tended by  its  designer  it  should  do  ?  Will  it 
reflect  more  than  a  temporary  credit  on  its  builder  ? 
A  few  years  pass,  and  the  organ  ilself  probably 
solves  these  problems.  Crooked  or  bruised  metal 
pipes,  cracked  wooden  pipes,  drumming  sound- 
boards, twisted  rollers,  double  frictional  resistance 
opposed  to  the  finders  at  the  keys,  and  numerous 
other  such  fatalities,  too  frequently  indicate  what 
are  and  probably  must  ever  be  among  the  most 
probable  distinctnesses  of  the  '  cheap  organ.'  Nor 
is  the  builder  exactly  to  be  held  responsible  for 
this,  if  he  gave  timely  advice  and  warning. 

"  So  far  it  has  been  shown  by  how  easy  a  course 
the  price  of  an  organ  of  a  given  size  may  be  ma- 
terially reduced,  to  accommodate  the  estimate  to 
particular  circumstances.  But  the  process  may 
be  reversed  :  i.  e.  the  size  of  an  organ  may  un- 
dergo great  apparent  increase,  when  '  a  Grand 
Organ  '  is  desired  for  the  price  of  one  of  ordinary 
dimensions.  An  organ  with  say  fifty  stops,  may 
cost  either  £1,000,  or  nearly  £2,000,  according  to 
circumstances.  If  its  specification  be  drawn  up 
in  a  spirit  consistent  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  as  implied  by  the  number  of  its  stops — if 
the  stops  chosen  are  introduced  mostly  in  a  '  com- 
plete' form,  and  if  a  just  proportion  be  observed 
in  their  distribution  between  the  manuals  and 
pedal — the  cost  of  such  an  instrument  will  cer- 
tainly approach  the  higher  of  the  two  rough  esti- 
mates above  given.  But  then  it  will  also  be  a 
genuine  specimen  of  the  German  system  of  organ- 
building,  carried  out  in  its  amplitude  and  integrity. 
Among  the  fundamental  laws  of  that  system  are 
these :  if  a  great  manual  be  furnished  with  six- 
teen stops,  these  should  include  at  least  two  dou- 
ble stops,  one  of  which  must  be  a  double  open 
diapason  throughout.  Or,  to  follow  the  German 
form  of  expression  more  closely,  the  great  organ 
should  be  a  '  sixteen  feet  manual.'  Then  all  the 
manuals — by  which  is  meant  the  organs  as  well 
as  the  keys — should  be  of  equal,  that  is,  of  CO 
range  ;  and  the  pedal  moreover  should,  as  a  mini- 
mum proportion,  have  at  least  one  third  as  many 
stops  as  the  great  manual. 

"  These  and  other  governing  rules  of  the  sci- 
ence, however,  can  only  be  recognized,  or  at  least 
followed,  when  the  price  will  admit  of  their  being 
so.  But  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  ap- 
proximate price  for  the  organ  has  already  been 
fixed,  and  the  hoped-for  number  of  stops  also 
considered  ;  in  which  case  all  that  is  left  for  an 
organ-builder  to  do,  who  desires  to  secure  the 
order,  is  to  prepare  a  design  that  will  as  little  as 
possible  run  counter  to  these  pre-formed  expecta- 
tions. He  sees  clearly  that  the  plan  for  an  instru- 
ment on  the  genuine  German  principle  will 
exclude  itself  by  its  appended  estimate ;  that 
there  is  every  probability  of  the  prize  falling  into 
the  hands  of  him  who  can  prepare  the  most  '  pro- 
mising '  specification ;  therefore  ideas  about  Art 
must  subserve  to  those  relating  to  business. 


"  Nor  can  organ-builders  fairly  be  accountable 
for  adopting  the  obvious  alternative  thus  imposed 
upon  them,  and  which  amounts  to  this  in  effect  if 
not  in  words :  he  who  will  prepare  the  specifica- 
tion that  seems  to  promise  the  most  extensive 
instrument  for  the  stated  terms — who,  in  fact,  can 
the  most  successfully  make  what  would  seem  a 
smaller  organ  look  like  a  larger  upon  paper — will 
stand  the  'oest  chance  of  securing  '  the  order.' 
And  the  ingenuity  sometimes  displayed  in  esti- 
mates dra%vn  up  to  meet  such  expectations,  almost 
calls  for  admiration.  First,  instead  of  the  speci- 
fication stating  that  the  proposed  instrument  shall 
be  built  on  the  German  system,  which  would  be 
embodying  a  great  deal,  all  it  will  promise,  if  it 
be  prudently  drawn  up,  is  that  it  shall  be  made 
to  the  German  compass,  which  implies  but  little. 
Next,  several  of  the  stops  are  planned  to  draw  in 
halves ;  every  such  divided  stop  thus  appearing 
as  ttoo  ;  or  they  are  introduced  in  an  incomplete 
form,  to  meet  other  incomplete  stops.  In  this 
manner  a  great  step  is  made  toward  securing  the 
necessary  array  of  '  stops ';  many  persons  judging 
of  the  excellence  of  an  organ  by  the  number  of 
its  lianclles,  rather  than  by  the  excellence  and 
completeness  of  what  those  handles  govern.  The 
couplers,  even,  to  swell  the  number,  are  some- 
times enumerated  as  stops.  Then  the  important 
distinction  between  '  standard  size'  and  '  size  of 
tone '  is  overlooked  ;  and  the  two  portions  of  the 
stopped  diapason,  which  together  in  reality  form 
but  one  stop  of  eight  feet  tone,  in  consequence 
bear  the  aspect  of  two  stops  of  eight  feet.  The 
bourdon,  also,  if  divided,  appears  as  two  stops  of 
sixteen  feet.  In  this  manner  the  stops  in  ques- 
tion, and  by  consequence  the  department  to  which 
they  belong,  are  left  open  to  a  flattering  estimate 
of  their  real  dimensions.*  The  one  sesquialtera 
of  five  ranks,  again,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  most  important  organs  of  Germany,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  Bridge,  Byfield,  Harris  and  Smetzler 
in  England,  has  to  be  made  to  draw  as  two  or 
even  three  stops.  Then  the  swell  organ — a  de- 
partment in  the  construction  of  which  an  organ- 
builder  takes  peculiar  pride  and  interest — this 
must  be  cut  short  at  tenor  C  ;  which  denudation 
deprives  the  swell  of  its  finest  octave,  though  to 
be  sure  at  the  same  time  it  effects  a  saving  of 
nearly  £100  in  the  cost  of  that  department  alone, 
and  must  therefore  be  resorted  to  as  one  means 
of  keeping  down  the  price  of  the  mstrument. 
The  swell  manual  perhaps  runs  '  throughout,' 
though  that  is  of  little  value  without  its  proper 
pipes.  Numerous  small  and  inexpensive  stops, 
again,  find  admission,  which  assist  in  making  up 
the  required  number,  at  no  great  outlay  ;  while 
many  large  and  costly  ones  are  necessarily  ex- 
cluded, to  bring  the  instrument  within  the  narrow 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  stipulated  terms.  In 
this  manner  the  admirable  rule  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  German  system  of  organ-build- 
ing— that  the  pedal  shall  have,  at  the  least,  one 
third  as  many  stops  as  the  great  manual — and 
which  is  specially  intended  to  check  all  excess  in 
small  or  incomplete  stops,  as  well  as  the  slighting 
of  large  and  more  important  ones,  is  perforce 
treated  as  though  it  had  no  existence.  By  the 
above  and  other  such  means,  a  specification  for 
an  organ  of  almost  any  number  of  stops — i.  e., 
handles — may  be  provided,  to   suit  almost  any 

*  It  mitst  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  tone  of 
the  deepest  sounding  covered  stop,  but  the  '  standard 
length'  of  the  largest  stop  of  the  open  diapason  spe- 
cies, that  fixes  the  size  of  a  manual  or  pedal  organ. 


sum  that  may  be  named.  But  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  any  organ-builder  who  has  a  real  love 
for  his  Art,  can  prefer  building  an  instrument 
according  to  so  unhealthy  a  system,  however 
readily  he  may  consent  to  do  so. 

"  Yet  despite  the  discouraging  influences  under 
which  it  has  been  sometimes  carried  on,  Oi'gan- 
building  has  nevertheless  progressed  marvellouslj', 
particularly  in  respect  to  those  mechanical  de- 
tails which  ensure  quietness  in  the  action  gene- 
rally, and  which  relate  to  lightness  and  prompt- 
ness in  the  touch  of  large  instruments,  as  well  as 
in  the  selection  and  variety  of  the  stops ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  completeness  in  the  compass  of  the 
stops,  and  the  excellence  of  the  metal  used  in 
their  construction,  great  '  progress'  might  still  be 
made  in  going  back  to  the  customs  of  a  century  or 
more  since.  But  these  latter  returns,  whenever 
they  may  take  place,  must  be  preceded  by  a  cor- 
responding return  to  something  akin  to  the  fair 
and  liberal  terms  paid  to  the  artists  of  former 
times.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  at  the  com- 
pleteness, so  far  as  they  went,  goodness  of  mate- 
rial, excellence  of  finish,  beauty  of  tone,  and 
durability  of  old  instruments,  made  under  such 
favorable  auspices." 

The  above  matters  relating  to  the  price,  excel- 
lence and  completeness  of  an  organ,  have  been 
entered  into  thus  fully  and  uni-eservedly,  first, 
because  emanating  as -they  do  from  one  who  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  organ-building  busi- 
ness, and  who  therefore  can  in  no  way  be  inter- 
ested in  the  issue,  beyond  what  is  shared  by  all 
who  admire  excellence,  irrespective  of  size,  they 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  e.xercise  some  influ- 
ence with  those  who  have  to  detect  the  actual 
merits  of  competing  estimates ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause they  really  involve  the  permanent  interest 
of  the  purchaser,  the  credit  of  the  builder,  and 
the  progress  of  the  Art,  in  equal  degrees. 


Otto  Dresel  gives  the  last  of  his  Soire'es  at 
Chickering's  this  evening,  assisted  by  other  pianists, 
by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  and  in 
the  vocal  department  by  Miss  Elise  Henslek,  fresh 
from  new  operatic  triumphs  in  New  York.  She  will 
sing  Cherubini's  Ave  Maria  and  the  Eomanza  from 
"  William  Tell."  For  piano  solos,  Mr.  Dresel  will 
play  again  his  fine  arrangement  of  the  Andante  from 
Schubert's  Symphony;  Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  31, 
in  E  flat;  the  Adagio  from  Chopin's  second  Concerto, 
and  his  Andante  and  Polonaise,  op.  22 ,  both  for  the 
first  time  and  with  quintet  accompaniment.  These, 
in  addition  to  the  larger  features  of  the  bill,  which 
are  Bach's  Concerto  for  three  Pianos,  with  quartet 
accompaniment,  (not  the  one  played  two  years 
since,)  and  Mendelssohn's  first  Trio  (in  T)  minor) 
for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  which  has  not  been  aired 
here  for  a  year  or  more For  next  Saturday  eve- 
ning, (26th.)  at  the  nesy  Mercantile  Hall,  our  old 
friend,  William  Keyzer,  the  violinist,  announces 
a  Benefit  Concert  of  classical  chamber  music,  with 
the  aid  (as  will  be  seen  below)  of  some  of  our  best 
instrumental  artists.  Mr.  K.  enters'  a  field  some- 
what different  from  any  that  has  been  occupied  of 
late  by  our  other  chamber  concert  givers ;  he  is  to 
preach  to  us  the  gospel  of  Spohr,  the  larger  half  of 
his  programme  being  occupied  with  two  of  the  most 
important  compositions  of  that  often  tedious,  but 
always  elegant  and  learned,  and  sometimes  delight- 
ful master.  Judged  by  symphony  and  oratorio,  he 
has  never  taken  a  deep  hold  on  our  musical  affec- 
tions here,  and  is  really  far  less  known  among  us 
than  so  great  a  master  should  be.  His  Piano  Quin- 
tet and  his  Double  Quartets  rank  among  his  very 
best  works.,  Choklky,  whose  criticism  on  him  W3 
once  copied,  admits  that  "  Dr.  Spohr's  music  has  its 
times  and  places  of  vitality  and  individual  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  that  general  air  of  swooning,  over- 
Fuxurious,  elaborate  grace,  which  conc^eals  its  poverty 
in  signiHcance  and  variety  so  well  and  so  long,  with 
some^even  forever."  And  he  speaks  of  his  Quar- 
tets as  works  "  in  which  the  compromise  betwixt 
what  is  classical  and  severe,  and  what  is  exciting 
and  gracious,  could  hardly  be  carried  to  higher  per- 
fection." Mr.  Keyzer  has  many  friends  in  Boston, 
and  we  hope  he  will  have  a  full  house. 
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OTTO  DKESEL'S  SOIREES. 

The  FOURTH  (and  last)  Soiree  will  take  place  THIS 
(SATURDAY)  Kvening,  at  Messrs.  Cliickering's  Kooms. 

C^T^  He  will  be  assisted  on  this  occasion  by  Miss  ELTSE 
HENSLER,  the  MENDELSSOHN  (JUINTETTE  CLUB,  and 
other  Artists. 

Tickets  One  Dollar  each,  at  the  usual  places. 

Mr.  WM.  KEYZER'S  BENEFIT  CONCEET, 

At  Mercantile  Hall,  Summer  St., 

On   SATURDAY  EVEWIUa,   April  26,  1856, 

Assisted  by  the  following  Gentlemen,  who  have  kindly 

Tolunteered  : 

GUSTAV    SATTEK,   Pianist  :    Messrs.    SUCK,    SCHULTZE, 

and  MEISEL,  Yiolins  :  ECKUARDT  and  EICHLER, 

Tenors  :  W.  I'RIES  and  A.  SUCK,  Violoncellos. 

PEOGBAMMB. 

PART  I. 

(luartet, Haydn. 

Allegro— Adagio— Scherzo — Finale. 
Messrs.  Kejzer,  Schultze,  Eckhardt  and  Fries. 
Grand  Quintet,  for  Piano-forte  solo,  1st  and  2d  violin, 

tenor  and  violoacelio,  (first  time  in  Boston,) Spohr. 

Messrs.  Gustav  Satter,  &c. 

P.\RT  II. 

Duo  Concertante  for  Piano  and  Violin, Herz  and  Lafont. 

Messrs.  Satter  and  Keyzer,  (by  request.) 

Double  Quartet, Spohr. 

Allegro— Scherzo— Larghetto— Finale. 
1st  Quartet— Messrs.  Keyzar,  Schultze,  Eckhardt  and  Fries. 
2d  Quartet— Messrs.  Suck,  Meisel,  Eichler  and  A.  Suck. 

(Sylhe  Quintet  for  Piano-forte,  and  the  Double  Quartet,  by 
ISpohr,  are  generally  con.sidered  as  among  the  best  compo- 
sitions of  that  great  master.) 

Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  music  stores, 
Tremont  and  Revere  Houses,  and  at  the  door. 
Concert  to  commence  at  7>3  o'clock. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

T  EA-CH  ER    OF   MUSIC, 
V .    B.    HOTEL. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGIV  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NETV    YORK. 

AFTEENOON  CONCERTS 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

ASeriea  of  SIX  -^'EDNESDAY  ATTERNOON  CONCERTS 
will  be  given  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  commenniDg 
March  26th.  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zeerahn.  The 
Orche.stra  ivill  he  the  same  which  has  given  so  much  satisfac- 
tion at  the  series  of  Orchestral  Concerts  just  terminated.  The 
selections  will  be  of  a  character  suited  to  all  the  various  tastes 
of  the  commuuity,  consisting  of  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Ar- 
rangements from  popular  Operas,  Waltzes,  &c. 

The  managers  pledge  themselves  to  make  these  Concerts 
■worthy  of  the  liberal  support  of  the  community. 

Packages  of  sis  tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  $1.  Single 
tickets  25  cts.     For  sale  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 

The  Concerts  will  commence  at  Z}^  o'clock. 

CHOICE  MUSICAL  WORKS. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SONATAS,  complete  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  printed  from  engraved  plates,  and  pi-o- 
nounced  tbe  most  elegant  specimen  of  music  typography 
ever  executed.  Bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered. — 
Price  of  a  single  vol.  $7,50  ;  of  both  volumes,  -¥12. 

MENDBIiSSOHN'S  SOKGS  WITHOUT  WORDS 
complete  in  one  vol.  quarto,  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and 
lettered.    Price  $3. 

MENDEI.SSOHW'S  FOUR-PART  SONGS.  Text 
in  German  and  English.  The  latter  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker. — 
In  cloth,  Sl,50 ;  boards  $1  25 

DITSON'S  STANDARD  OPERAS,  6  vols.  Norma, 
Lucia,  Sonnambula,  Lucrezia,  Ernani,  English  and  Itahan 
text,  each,  S?2.    Don  Giovanni,  Piano  Solo,  $1,50. 

ORATORIOS.  Creation,  Sl,25.  Messiah,  81,25.  Moses 
in  Egypt,  Sl,60. 

MASSES.  Mozart's  Requiem,  SI ;  Mozart's  12th  Mass,  $1 ; 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  75  cents  ;  Haydn's  3d  Mass,  75  cts. ; 
Kossini's  Stabat  Mater,  Latin  and  English  words,  ®1. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St, 

C.    BREUSING,     ' 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRAKY. 

\^y='  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  5    Broadway,  N.T. 

Tlie   l^atest   Fulbllcntions  of 
J.    A.   NOVEI.I.O. 

ORiaiNAL  LONDON  EDITIONS. 

Novello's  Complete  rolio  Edition. 

EIITK'S  PBACTICAL  OKGAIST  SCHOOL, 

Op.  55.     Carefully  revised  and  corrected  ;  with  the  German 

directions  and  terms  translated  into  English.    Price  9^3,75;  or 

in  Six  Parts,  75  cents  each. 

PART  I,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Preface. 

Nos.  1  to  12.    Short  and  easy  pieces  in  two  parts. 
"  13  to  24.  "  "  three  parts, 

"  25  to  36.  "  "  four  parts. 

"  37  to  66.     Prseludiuma,  in  various  keys,  for  soft  or  loud 
stops. 

PART  II,  price  75c.,  contains^ 
Nos.  67  to  132.     Esercisi'S  for  the  pedals. 
"  133  to  144.  Twelve  Chorales,  or  well-known  German  Psalm 
Tunes,  with  variations. 

PART  III,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  145  to  159.     Fifteen  easy  Postludes,  or  Concluding  Vo- 
luntaries, in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  IV,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  160  to  174.     Fifteen  Postludes,  or    Concluding  Volunta- 
ries for  alternate  manuals,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  V,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  175  to  181.    Seven  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
VEXATION. 

I  was  fatigued,  and  yet  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
counted  the  hours  as  they  pas.sed,  but  could  not 
sum  up  the  emotions  of  the  evening  and  decide 
for  myself.  There  was  but  one  tiling  certain  for 
me,  and  that  was  that  I  no  longer  loved  the 
duchess,  and  had  barely  escaped  learning  a 
severe  lesson  in  becoming  attached  to  her ;  but  a 
wounded  heart  soon  seeks  another  wound  to 
efface  that  which  has  mortified  self-love,  and  the 
strong  desire  of  loving  made  me  feverish.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  not  absolute  master 
of  my  will ;  I  was  impatient  for  the  morrow. 
Since  midnight  I  had  entered  into  a  new  phase 
of  existence,  and  not  understanding  myself, 
thought  I  was  ill. 

But  I  had  never  been  so  ;  my  health  had  been 
my  strong  point,  and  I  had  grown  up  with  a 
wonderful  physical  equilibrium.  I  was  frightened 
in  feeling  my  pulse  slightly  quickened.  I  jumped 
from  my  bed,  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass,  and 
laughed  outright.  I  lit  my  lamp,  sharpened  a 
pencil,  and  sketched  upon  a  bit  of  paper  the 
ideas  which  crossed  me.  I  drew  a  composition 
which  pleased  me,  although  it  was  bad.  It  was  a 
man  seated  between  his  good  and  bad  angel. 
The  good  angel  was  anxious  and  full  of  solicitude 
for  a  pilgrim,  whom  the  bad  angel  was  tempting. 
Between  these  two  angels,  the  principal  person- 
age, left  to  himself  and  relying,  upon  neither  of 
them,  was  looking  smilingly  at  a  little  flower, 


which  to  hira  represented  nature.  This  allegory 
had  not  even  common  sense,  but  to  me  alone  it 
signified  a  great  deal.  I  thought  I  had  conquered 
my  nervousness,  and  went  back  to  bed,  dozed  a 
little,  had  the  nightmare,  and  dreamed  of  mur- 
dering Celio. 

I  left  my  bed  decidedly,  dressed  myself  by  the 
first  light  of  the  dawn,  took  a  walk  upon  the 
ramparts,  and,  when  the  sun  had  risen,  went  to 
Cello's  lodging. 

Celio  had  not  been  to  bed,  and  I  found  him  up 
and  writing  letters. 

"  You  have  not  slept,"  said  he  to  me,  "  and 
you  have  wearied  yourself  with  vain  efforts.  I 
did  better  than  you ;  I  passeti  the  night  out. 
When  a  person  is  excited,  he  must  seek  still 
more  excitement ;  it  is  the  quickest  way  of  fin- 
ishing the  matter." 

"  Fie,  Celio,"  said  I,  smiling  ;  "  you  shock  me." 

"  Without  any  reason,"  answered  he,  "  for  I 
passed  the  night  discreetly,  talking  and  writing 
with  the  purest  of  women." 

"  Who  ?  Mademoiselle  Boccaferri  ?  " 

"  Eh  !   how  came   you   to  guess  ?     Can  it  be 

that but   it  would   be   too   late,  for  she  has 

gone." 

" Gone  I " 

"  Ah,  you  are  pale.  Come,  come,  I  did  not 
notice  that.  I  was  wholly  absorbed  in  myself 
yesterday.  But  listen  :  when  I  left  you  last  night 
I  felt  very  angry  with  you.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  'talked  two  hours  longer,  and  you 
told  me  to  go  and  rest,  which  meant  that  you  had 
had  enough  of  me.  Determined  to  talk  until 
daylight,  no  matter  with  whom,  I  went  straight  to 
old  Boccaferri.  I  know  that  he  never  sleeps  so 
soundly,  even  after  he  has  drunk  much,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  awake  instantly  with  a  clear  head 
and  always  ready  to  talk.  I  saw  a  light  at  his 
window,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  found  him  up 
and  talking  with  his  daughter.  They  came 
towards  me,  embraced  me,  and  showed  me  a  let- 
ter which  had  arrived  during  the  evening,  and 
which  they  had  opened  upon  their  return.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  the  letter  contained;  but 
you  will  know  before  long.  It  is  an  important 
secret  for  them,  and  I  gave  them  my  word  of 
honor  to  reveal  it  to  no  one.  I  helped  them 
pack  and  am  commissioned  to  arrange  their  af- 
fairs at  the  theatre  ;  I  talked  over  my  own  with 
Cecilia  while  her  father  went  for  a  carriage. 
Finally,  I  saw  them  get  into  it  an  hour  ago  and 
drive  out  of  the  city.  Now  you  see  me  settling 
their  accounts,  waiting  the  time  to  go  to  the 
theatre  and  secure  Cecilia  from  all  pursuit.  Do 
not  question  me,  for  my  mouth  is  sealed  ;  but  I 
beg  you  to  observe  that  I  am  very  busy  and  gay 
this  morning,  and  do  not  mind  wasting  the  fresh- 


ness of  my  voice,  and  am  devoting  myself  to  my 
friend  like  a  simple  e'picier.  Don't  let  this  as- 
tound you  too  much.  1  am  obliging,  because, 
instead  of  its  troubling  me,  it  occupies  and 
amuses  me,  that  is  all." 

"  Can  you  not  even  tell  me  towards  what 
country  they  are  travelling  ?  " 

"  Not  even  that.  Am  I  not  cruel  ?  Blame  no 
one  but  Cecilia,  who  did  not  even  except  you  in 
the  silence  which  she  imposed  upon  me,  so  un- 
grateful and  perverse  is  woman." 

"  I  thought  you  made  Mademoiselle  Boccaferri 
an  exception  in  your  anathemas  against  her 
sex." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?  Then  she  is  truly  an  ex- 
ception, and  I  owA  it.  She  is  a  pure  woman; 
why  ?  because  she  is  not  beautiful." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  she  is  not  beauti- 
ful ?  "  asked  I,  eagerly.  "  You  speak  like  an 
actor,  but  not  like  an  artist.  But  I  am  a  painter 
and  learned  in  such  matters,  and  I  assure  you 
that  she  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  Duchess 

de  X ,  whose  reputation  is  so  great,  and  than 

the  ruling  prima  donna,  who  has  caused  so  much 
talk." 

I  expected  either  a  jest  or  a  denial  from  Celio. 
He  answered  not  a  word,  but  changed  his  coat 
and  we  went  to  breakfast.  On  the  way  he  said 
to  me  hastily  : 

"  You  are  perfectly  right — she  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  women.  I  had  the  bad  grace 
to  deny  it,  for  I  thought  I  alone  had  discov- 
ered it." 

"  Celio,  you  speak  like  a  possessor — like  a 
lover." 

"I!"  cried  he,  turning  his  face  towards  mine 
with  great  assurance.  "  I  am  not,  1  never  have 
been  and  never  shall  be  her  lover." 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  do  not  desire  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I  respect  her  and  wish  to  love  her 
always,  because  she  was  the  protegee  of  my  moth- 
er, who  esteemed  her,  and  because  after  mei 
(and  perhaps  as  much  as  I,)  she  is  the  person  who 
best  understood,  best  loved  and  best  lamented 
my  mother.  Oh,  ray  old  Cecilia,  never  I  Hers 
is  a  sacred  head,  and  the  only  one  which  wears  a 
bonnet  that  I  would  not  like  to  trample  under 
foot." 

"  Always  strange  and  inconsistent,  Celio  !  You 
know  her  to  be  estimable  and  loveable,  and  you 
so  despise  your  own  love  as  to  guard  her  from  it 
as  if  it  were  a  stain  !  Can  your  breath  then  only 
degrade  and  wither  what  it  touches  ?  What  sort 
of  man  or  devil  are  you  ?  But  allow  me  to  use 
one  of  those  slang  words  you  so  much  admire : 
this  all  seems  humhug  to  me,  an  affectation  of 
MephislopheUsm,  which  your  age  and  experience 
cannot  justify.     To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  you.  You  want  to  astound  me,  affect  the 
bold,  the  invincible  and  the  satanio ;  but  in  reali- 
ty you  are  an  honest  youth,  rather  wild,  rather 
boastful,  rather  lawless,  but  not  enough  so  to  deny 
that  a  man  ought  to  marry  the  girl  whom  he  has 
betrayed ;  and  as  you  are  either  too  young  or  too 
ambitious  to  decide  hastily  upon  so  modest  a  mar- 
riage, you  will  not  consent  to  lay  siege  to  Cecilia's 
heart." 

"  Would  to  God  I  was  as  you  think ! "  said 
Celio,  without  getting  angry  or  contradicting ; 
"  then  I  should  not  be  uuhnppy,  as  I  am  now. 
What  I  suffer  is  terrible.  Ah,  if  I  was  pure  and 
good,  I  should  be  candid,  and  marry  Cecilia  to- 
morrow and  lead  a  calm,  serene,  charming  life, 
more  so  than  you  think,  as  it  might  not  be  so 
humble  a  marriage  as  you  now  believe.  W^ho 
knows  the  future  ?  I  cannot  explain  myself 
upon  this  subject ;  but  know  this — that  even  if 
Cecilia  were  a  great  heiress,  honored  with  a  noble 
name,  I  would  not  love  her.  Listen  to  a  great 
truth,  Salentini,  though  hackneyed  and  common- 
place :  the  love  of  bad  women  kills  us  ;  the  love 
of  good  and  noble  women  kills  them.  We  only 
love  much  that  which  loves  us  little,  and  that  but 
little  which  loves  us  much.  My  mother,  at  forty, 
died  of  that,  after  ten  years  of  silence  and  agony." 
"  Then  that  is  true  ?  I  had  heard  so." 
"  And  he  who  killed  her  still  lives.  I  could 
never  make  him  fight  with  me.  I  have  insulted 
bim  bitterly,  and  although  he  .is  no  coward,  no, 
far  from  that,  he  bore  it  rather  than  raise  his 
hand  against  Floriani's  child.  So  I  live  like  a 
reprobate,  with  a  vengeance  unquenched,  which 
causes  my  torment,  and  I  have  not  the  courage 
to  kill  my  mother's  destroyer.  You  see  in  me 
another  Hamlet,  who  does  not  affect  grief  and 
madnefs,  but  who  is  consumed  by  remorse,  hatred 
and  anger  ;  and  you  called  me  good  !  All  ego- 
tists are  easily  satisfied,  tolerant  and  kind.  But 
I  shall  not  follow  Hamlet's  example,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  break  poor  Ophelia's  heart.  She  should 
get  her  to  a  nunnery  sooner  !  I  am  too  unfor- 
tunate to  love ;  1  have  no  time  nor  strength  for 
it;  and  the  Hamlet  within  me  becomes  entangled 
with  other  passions.  I  am  ambitious,  selfish; 
Art  is  only  a  strife  for  me,  glory  only  a  revenge. 
My  enemy  prophesied  that  I  would  never  come 
to  anything,  for  my  mother  had  spoiled  me.  I 
long  to  prove  his  falsehood  before  the  whole 
world.  As  for  Cecilia,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  to  her 
what  he  was  to  my  mother,  and  yet  I  shall  be  ;  it 
is  my  destiny !  The  storms  and  griefs  of  our 
childhood  fasten  themselves  to  us,  and  when  we 
try  to  free  ourselves  from  them  they  draw  us  on 
by  some  fatal  instinct  of  imitation  to  renew  them 
at  some  later  period  ;  crime  is  contagious.  I  feel 
the  injustice  and  folly  I  so  hated  in  my  mother's 
lover  rising  within  me  whenever  I  begin  to  love. 
So  I  will  not  love,  for  if  I  were  not  the  victim,  I 
should  be  the  executioner." 

"  Then  you  are  afraid  lest  you  might  be  the 
victim  unawares  ?  You  confess  that  you  are  ca- 
pable of  loving." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  saw  by  my  mother's  ex- 
ample into  what  an  abyss  devotion  may  plunge 
us,  and  I  shun  it." 

"  And  you  do  not  really  believe  that  love  is 

subject  to  any  laws  but  this  terrible  alternative  of 

misplaced  and  sacrificed  devotion,  or  that  of  mad 

tyranny  and  homicide  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Poor  Celio !  I  pity  you,  and  see  that  you  are 


a  weak  and  passionate  man.  At  last  I  know 
you  ;  you  are  destined  to  be  either  the  victim  or 
the  destroyer;  but  apply  that  only  to  yourself — 
the  human  race  is  not  your  accomplice." 

"  You  scorn  me  because  you  think  yourself 
better,"  cried  Celio,  bitterly.  "  Well,  wait  awhile. 
If  you  are  sincere,  we  will  moralize  upon  it  some 
other  day  ;  we  will  not  dispute  now.  Until  then, 
what  do  you  intend  doing?  making  love  to  my 
old  Cecilia  V  Look  out  I  I  watch  over  her  de- 
fence like  a  keen  and  snarly  little  dog.  You 
must  walk  uprightly  with  her.  If  I  respect  her 
so  much,  others  shall  not  possess  her  even  in  their 
most  secret  thoughts." 

I  was  struck  by  the  bitterness  of  these  words 
and  the  tone  of  hatred  and  spite  which  accom- 
panied them. 

"  Celio,"  said  I  to  him,  "  you  will  be  jealous  of 
Boccaferri ;  you  are  so  already.  Confess  that 
we  are  rivals.  Be  frank,  since  you  say  frankness 
is  a  sign  of  strength.  You  told  me  you  were  not 
her  lover  and  should  never  be  ;  but  look  into  the 
depths  of  your  heart  and  see  if  you  are  sure  for 
the  future  ;  then  you  can  tell  me  if  I  am  in  your 
path,  and  if  from  to-day  we  are  friends  or  ene- 
mies." 

"  You  ask  me  a  rather  delicate  cpiestion,"  re- 
plied he ;  "  but  I  will  not  delay  my  answer.  I 
never  lie  to  myself  or  to  others.  I  shall  never  be 
jealous  of  Cecilia,  for  I  shall  never  be  in  love 
with  her  unless  she  first  loves  me,  which  is  as 
probable  as  that  the  duchess  will  become  sincere 
and  old  Boccaferri  sober." 

"And  why  not,  Celio?  If,  unfortunately  for 
me,  Cecilia  should  see  and  hear  you  now,  she 
might  well  be  moved,  trembling,  wavering.  ..." 

"  If  I  saw  her  wavering,  moved  and  trembling, 
I  should  flee,  Salentini,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor.  I  know  too  well  what  it  is  to  profit  by  a 
moment  of  excitement,  to  take  women  by  sur- 
prise. Not  so  would  I  be  loved  by  a  woman  like 
Cecilia ;  I  should  find  no  glory  nor  delight  in  such 
a  love,  because  she  is  sincere  and  truthful ;  she 
would  not  hide  from  me  her  shame  or  her  tears, 
and  instead  of  pleasure  I  should  only  bestow  and 
receive  sorrow  and  remorse.  No,  not  thus  would 
I  win  a  pure  woman  ;  and  as  I  only  seek  excite- 
ment, I  shall  woo  only  those  who  give  it.  Are 
you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  my  friend.  Nothing  proves  that 
Cecilia  does  not  love  you  deeply,  and  that  the 
friendship  she  professes  for  you  is  not  love,  which 
she  hides  even  fi'om  herself.  If  it  is  so,  you  will 
find  it  out  some  day,  and  when  you  do  you  will 
dispute  her  with  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  sir,"  answered  Celio,  unhesi- 
tatingly ;  "  and  since  you  love  her,  you  must 
know  that  her  love  will  be  no  light  thing.  .  . 
But  in  such  a  case,  my  friend,"  added  he,  seized 
by  a  sad  emotion  which  clouded  his  expressive  face, 
"  I  beg  you  to  fight  with  me.  I  might  be  killed, 
for  I  fight  badly.  I  excelled  in  my  fencing  les- 
sons ;  but  in  presence  of  a  real  adversary  I  am 
agitated,  anger  carries  me  away,  and  I  am  always 
wounded.  My  death  would  save  Cecilia  from  my 
love.  So  do  not  fail  me  if  we  should  ever  come 
to  such  a  pass.  But  now  let  us  breakfast,  laugh, 
and  be  friends,  for  I  am  sure  that  she  only  con- 
siders me  a  child,  and  I  only  see  in  her  an  old 
friend ;   so,  if  this  goes  on  so,  I  shall  not  take 

offence But   you   will   marry  her? 

Otherwise  I  could  fight  coolly,  and  surely  kill 
you,  depend  upon  it." 


"  Good  !  "  answered  I.  "  These  words  of  yours 
prove  to  me  what  she  is,  and  this  respect  for 
virtue  in  one  who  pretends  to  be  vicious  would 
drive  me  to  marriage  with  closed  eyes." 

We  shook  hands  and  our  breakfast  was  merrj'. 
I  was  full  of  hope  and  trust ;  I  cannot  tell  why, 
for  Mademoiselle  Boccaferri  had  gone  ;  I  did  not 
know  when  or  where  we  sh:)uld  meet  again,  and 
she  had  never  even  given  me  a  look  which  could 
make  me  believe  she  loved  me.  Was  I  infatuated  ? 
No,  I  really  loved.  My  conversation  with  Celio 
strengthened  my  belief  in  the  merit  I  had  guessed 
at  the  night  before.  Love  enlarges  the  soul  and 
purifies  the  air  which  reaches  it.  It  was  my  first 
true  love ;  I  felt  happy,  young  and  strong ; 
everything  about  me  was  colored  with  a  livelier, 
purer  radiance. 

"  Do  you  know  of  what  I  have  been  dreaming 
lately,"  said  Celio,  "  and  which  returns  to  me 
more  seriously  since  my  fiasco  ?  To  go  and  pass 
a  few  weeks,  perhaps  months,  in  some  quiet,  se- 
cluded corner  with  foolish  Boccaferri  and  his 
sensible  daughter.  Together  they  possess  the 
secret  of  Art ;  each  represents  a  separate  phase. 
The  father  is  particularly  inventive  and  impul- 
sive— the  daughter  eminently  conscientious  and 
learned ;  for  Cecilia  is  a  great  musician ;  the 
public  do  not  imagine  it,  and  you  probably  know 
nothing  of  it.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  she  per- 
haps is  the  last  gi-eat  musician  Italy  may  boast. 
She  understands  the  great  composers  more  than 
any  new  singer  now  in  vogue.  If  she  sings  in 
the  chorus,  with  her  voice  that  can  hardly  be 
heard,  all  go  on  smoothly  without  dreaming  (hat 
she  alone  keeps  together  and  rules  the  rest  by 
her  mere  intelligence,  while  the  strength  of  her 
lungs  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  feel  it, 
but  say  nothing.  What  favorites  of  the  public 
would  own  the  supremacy  of  talent  which  is 
never  applauded  ?  Go  to  the  theatre  to-night 
and  you  will  see  how  the  opera  goes  on.  The 
void  made  by  Cecilia's  absence  will  be  a  Utile 
noticed.  Of  course  they  will  not  say  what  causes 
this  lack  of  harmony  and  of  united  movement. 
It  may  be  the  hoarseness  of  this  one,  the  distrac- 
tion of  another ;  the  singers  will  blame  the 
orchestra,  and  ince  versa.  But  I,  who  shall  1  ook 
on  to-night,  shall  laugh  at  the  general  confusion 
and  say  to  myself:  'Foolish  public,  you  had  a 
treasure  and  never  understood  it !  Is  it  roulades 
you  desire  ?  There  are  plenty.  Are  you  satis- 
fied ?  Strive  to  know  what  you  do  want ;  until 
then,  I  observe  and  rest  myself.' " 

"  You  teach  me  nothing  new,  Celio.     Only  last 

night  I  quarrelled  with  the  duchess  de about 

the  superior  and  elevated  talent  of  Mademoiselle 
Boccaferri." 

"  But  the  duchess  cannot  understand  that," 
answered  Celio,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  She  is  no  more  artist  than  my  old  shoe ;  and 
a  person  must  be  extremely  well  versed  in  such 
matters  to  recognize  merits  which  are  buried 
under  a  perpetual  fiasco,  for  that  is  Cecilia's  fate. 
When  she  renders  the  most  insignificant  parts  of 
her  role,  like  a  mistress  of  her  art,  four  or  five 
true  dilettanti  scattered  about  in  the  vast  theatre 
smile  with  wondrous  delight.  A  few  half-way 
musicians  say  :  '  What  beautiful  music  !  How 
finely  it  is  written  ! '  without  remembering  that 
they  could  not  notice  such  perfections  in  the 
detail  of  a  great  thing,  if  the  seconda  donna  was 
not  a  great  artist.  So  goes  the  world,  Salentini. 
As  for  me,  I  want  to  astonish,  and  I  seek  success 
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■with  all  my  will,  but  it  is  to  revenge  mj-self  upon 
the  iiublu',  which  I  detest,  and  to  despise  it  still 
more.  I  mistook  the  means,  but  I  shall  find  them 
with  the  aid  of  Boccaferri  and  his  daughter,  and 
myself  above  all.  I  must  perfect  myself  like  a 
true  artist ;  it  will  not  take  long ;  each  year  to 
me  is  equal  to  ten  years  of  common  life ;  for  I 
am  energetic  and  persistent.  When  I  shall  have 
found  out  what  I  needed,  then  I  shall  know  what 
the  public  needs  to  understand  true  merit.  I 
shall  succeed  in  being  infinitely  worse  than  I  was 
yesterday,  and  so  shall  please  infinitely  more. 
Such  is  my  theory.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  understand  how  false  it  is,  and  that  if  you 
do  not  seek  the  true  and  beautiful  that  you  may 
teach  it  to  the  public,  thinking  that  falsehood  will 
please  them,  you  will  never  possess  the  truth. 
You  can  never  do  both.  No  one  can  make  a 
grimace  without  wrinkling  even  the  most  beauti- 
ful face.  Take  care  ;  you  have  gone  all  wrong 
and  will  ruin  yourself" 

"  But  look  at  Cecilia's  example,"  cried  Celio, 
warmly.  "  Does  she  not  possess  the  truth  in  her? 
Does  she  not  persist  in  only  giving  truth  to  the 
public  ?  and  is  she  not  misunderstood  and  un- 
known ?  You  need  not  say  that  she  lacks 
strength  and  fire.  For  only  two  days  since  I 
heard  her  sing  and  declaim  alone  to  four  walls, 
not  knowing  that  I  listened.  The  atmosphere 
burned  with  her  passion  ;  she  uttered  tones  which 
might  make  a  crowd  thrill  and  start  like  one 
man.  Yet  she  does  not  scorn  the  public,  only 
she  does  not  love  it.  She  sings  well  before  it  ibr 
her  own  sake,  without  anger,  passion,  or  bold- 
ness. The  public  remains  deaf  and  cold  ;  it 
claims  first  that  one  should  trouble  himself  to 
please  it,  and  I  will ;  but  it  shall  pay  me  well,  for 
I  will  only  give  it  the  refuse  of  my  passion  and 
my  knowledge,  and  that  will  be  too  good." 

I  could  not  soothe  Celio.  He  drank  a  great 
deal  of  coffee,  all  the  time  swearing  against  the 
insipidity  of  Viennese  coffee.  He  strove  to  get 
more,  excited.  The  anger  of  his  failure  came 
back  to  him  with  fresh  bitterness.  I  reminded 
him  of  his  affairs  at  the  theatre,  and  thither 
he  went,  after  appointing  a  rendezvous  for  the 
evening  at  my  house. 

[To  be  continued.] 


(From  the  New  York  Musical  Times.) 

Sketch  of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

Part  III. 

I  must  now  add  a  few  words  on  the  Peiisionnot. 
I  use  this  term,  because  it  has  no  synonym  in  En- 
glish. The  Peiinionnal  is  not  a  boanliiig-school. 
It  is  used  here  to  mean  that  [lart  of  the  Conser- 
vatory in  which  the  male  singers,  twelve  or  fifteen 
in  number,  are  supported  and  instructed  (jraUdt- 
ousii/.  It  is  of  them  I  shall  speak,  whenever  I 
mention  the  male  singers  in  this  narrative.  No 
other  male  members  of  the  classes  of  singino-  are 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  establishment.  They  are 
severally  confined,  and  never  permitted  to  go  out 
and  wander  about  the  streets,  without  a  written 
permission  from  the  director.  They  are  subject 
to  a  rigorous  discipline,  the  violation  of  which  is 
followed  by  the  exclusion  of  the  transgres.sor. 
They  are  only  allowed  to  take  a  walk  on  Sunday. 
Formerly,  female  subjects  were  received  in  the 
Pensionnat ;  but  some  abuses  and  reasons  of 
morality  have  induced  the  Government  to  sup- 
press the  female  branch,  and  girls  are  now  admit- 
ted into  the  classes  of  singing,  as  day-scholars 
only. 

I  have  now  given  all  the  details  concerning  the 
Conservatory  that  will  interest  the  general  reader, 
and  it  only  remains  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  sav 


a  few  words  about  the  great  man  who  stamped 
his  name  on  the  National  Conservatory  of  France : 
that  man  is  Ciiekuhnii. 

I  do  not  intend  to  write  Chorubini's  biography; 
that  has  already  been  done  by  abler  hands.  I  need 
not  speak  of  his  mishty  genius ;  that  is  universally 
acknowledged.  He  has  no  rival  in  the  art  of 
fugueing ;  on  the  sacred  harp  he  is  equal  to  IMo- 
zart,  and  has  left  Haydn  far  behind  him.  My 
design  here  is  to  speak  of  the  man,  and  the  rea- 
der will  doubtless  be  pleased  with  some  particu- 
lars concerning  him,  which  I  gathered  in  my 
social  intercourse  in  Paris,  from  friends  who  are 
artists,  and  some  of  whom  are  Cherubinl's  rela- 
tions. 

Cherubini's  poverty  in  Paris  and  the  Conserva- 
tory was  as  proverbial  as  that  of  the  Grecian 
Aristides.  About  1816  or  1817,  after  his  return 
from  London,  where  he  had  been  called  in  1815, 
he  found  himself  greatly  injured  by  the  political 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  French 
Government,  and  he  retired  from  his  employments 
in  disgust.  After  a  while,  it  was  ackuowledcted 
that  the  Government  had  dealt  wrongly  with  him, 
and  to  make  amends,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Composition  in  the  Conservatory  and  Chapel 
Master  to  the  King,  or  rather,  to  use  the  term  of 
the  time,  Director  to  the  King's  Music  Chapel. 
But,  learning  that,  before  he  could  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  latter  office,  his  friend  Lesueur 
would  have  to  be  dischaivcd  from  the  directorship 
of  the  iMusic  Chapel,  in  which  he  had  been  maintain- 
ed after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Cherubini  (who 
at  that  time  was  miserably  poor),  unhesitatingly 
and  peremptorily  declined  the  office,  which  he 
said,  was  so  satisfacloril)'  filled  by  his  friend.  All 
possible  means  were  used  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
take  the  position,  but  he  was  unshaken  in  his  res- 
olution. At  length  it  was  decided  that  both 
Lesueur  and  Cherubini  should  share  the  charge 
of  the  King's  music;  and,  on  such  term^,  Cheru- 
bini acce|)t;ed  the  oflice;  and  both  these  most 
honorable  artists  continued  in  this  employment  till 
18.30,  at  whii'h  time,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
art,  the  King's  Chapel  fell  with  the  dynasty,  and 
has  never  been,  and,  perhaps,  never  will  be  re- 
stored. 

Cherubini,  though  warm-hearted,  was  of  a 
serious  and  stern  dIs|io<ilion.  He  was  never  found 
laughing  or  even  smiling  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  [lupils.  He  was  always  in  earnest,  and  had 
no  time  for  frivolity.  He  inflexibly  insisted  upon 
the  observation  of  the  regulations  of  "  his  house," 
as  he  called  the  Conservatory.  Every  professor, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  his  class,  was  obliged 
to  sign  a  book,  called  "  le  regi.stre  de  presence," 
in  order  to  show  ihit  the  members  of  his  class 
were  all  present  and  taught  by  him.  Cherubini 
never  failed  to  examine  daily  the  register,  that  he 
might  know  whether  every  one's  ta.^k  had  been 
fulfilled.  But  he  required  no  more  from  others 
than  he  performed  himself;  he  attended  to  all  the 
duties  of  his  station  with  exemplary  exactness  and 
promptitude.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
regularly  sat  at  his  bureau,  either  writing  or  an- 
swering letters,  sending  orders  to  the  classes,  or 
hearing  the  professors  and  pupils,  or  any  other 
person,  who  might  oi-casionally  call  upon  him. 
When  he  had  to  dispatch  a  letter,  summons,  or 
message  of  any  kind,  he  rang  a  little  bell  which 
was  always  near  at  hand,  and  a  servant,  wdio  was 
always  attending  at  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  im- 
mediately presented  himself  uncovered,  to  know 
what  was  wanted  and  to  perform  what  was  com- 
manded. "When  the  business  of  his  charge  was 
over,  you  would  find  Cherubini  copying,' either  the 
parts  of  one  of  his  own  scores,  which  was  to  be 
performed,  or  writing  out  the  score  of  some  great 
master.  His  wife,  on  a  certain  occasion,  asked 
him  what  profit  he  c-ould  get  from  such  copies : — 
"  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  there  is  always  some  good  to  be 
got  from  them,  which  remains  in  one's  mind." 
His  favorite  employment  in  moments  of  leisure, 
was  drawing  and  cutting  flowers,  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  fond,  or  classifying  plants,  for  he  was 
very  conversant  with  botany.  He  was  most  pa- 
tient in  writing  his  own  scores;  if  by  chance  a 
drop  of  ink  fell  on  the  paper,  he  immediately  took 
a  penknife,  cut  round  the  mark,  and  adapted 
another  piece  of  paper  to  the   place  with  such 


skill  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  place  of 
the  blunder.  In  consequence  of  so  much  care, 
his  scores  were  so  neatly  done,  that  no  printing 
could  rival  them  in  clearness  and  beauty.  At 
twelve  o'clock  Cherubini  left  his  bureau,  and  then 
was  engaged  in  reviewing  the  classes  or  other 
parts  of  the  establishment ;  at  two  o'clock  he 
went  home,  and  his  day's  bu.siness  was  ended. 

Cherubini  was,  par  excellence,  a  classic'al  man, 
not  in  his  works  only,  but  in  his  tastes,  habits,  and 
manners;  and  when  he  judged  another's  produc- 
tions, he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  influence  of 
the  principles  which  ruled  him  when  writing. 
This  caused  him  to  err  on  many  occasions  in  the 
appreciation  of  modern  masters.  It  will  hardly 
be  believed,  that  such  a  great  man,  so  well  fitted 
to  judge  rightly  in  musical  matters,  on  first  wit- 
nessing the  performance  of  Beethoven's  Sympho- 
nies, exclaimed: — "It  is  impossible  to  understand 
all  this,  it  is  a  mere  dei'errjcuilarje."  I  use  the 
French  word,  and  don't  know  of  any  synonym  in 
English.  He  had  forgotten  the  saying  of  a  cele- 
brated French  poet : 

*'  Souvent  un  beau  disordre  est  tin  effet  de  I'art." 

He  changed  his  opinion  afterwards,  and  became 
an  admirer  of  the  great  Symphonist. 

Cherubini  could  not  bear  the  music  of  Berlioz, 
. — he  .had  the  the  most  profound  aversion  for  it. 
This,  perhaps,  was  also  owing  to  the  above-men- 
tioned disposition.  Berlioz  from  the  very  first 
time  he  was  brought  before  the  public,  evinced  the 
most  evident  desertion  of  the  classical  school.  He 
affected  to  transfer  to  music,  and  especially  to  the 
S3'mphony,  a  genius  which  was  in  fashion  in  the 
literature  of  the  time,  the  domantisme.  The 
domantisme !  which  was  a  heresy  in  the  opinion 
of  Cherubini.  Berlioz,  though  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Beethoven,  is  certainly  a  man  of  talent 
and  the  first  Symphonist  In  France.  One  day, 
Cherubini  crossing  the  yard  of  the  Conservatory, 
joined  a  group  who  were  speaking  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  Berlioz,  which  had  taken  place  some 
days  before.  Each  person,  occupying  a  different 
point  of  view,  expressed  a  different  opinion. 
Cherubini  listened  without  uttering  a  word.  At 
length  one  of  the  group  remarked  that  Berlioz 
was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  fugue  and  fugue  wri- 
ters; "Yes,'  said  Cherubini,  "  Mr.  Berlioz  hates 
fugue,  but  fugue  hates  him  still  more," — every  one 
present  laughed  heartily  at  so  unexpected  a  reply, 
and  so  did  Berlioz  himself  when  he  heard  it. 

Cherubini  was  endowed  with  a  manly  genius; 
his  strain  is  always  broad,  round,  and  soaring 
heavenward,  leaving  the  earth  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  below.  And  this  manliness  of  style  and 
freshness  of  creation  did  not  abandon  him  even 
when  near  to  his  grave.  His  second  Requiem, 
which  was  his  last  work,  ranked  among  his  master- 
pieces, though  composed  in  the  79th  or  80th  year 
of  his  age.  Although  his  body  bent  under  so 
great  a  weight  of  years,  yet  his  eye  was  full  of 
fire,  his  face  full  of  majesty,  his  forehead  full  of 
brightness.  It  was  delightful  to  contemplate  his 
curled,  silver  hair,  which  thickly  covered  his  head, 
and  played  beautifully  round  his  ears  and  temples. 

Many  statements  have  been  circulated  in  rela- 
tion to"  his  second  Requiem.  It  has  been  said 
that  Cherubini  composed  it  for  his  obsequies. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  facts,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  authorities  are  simply  these.  In 
France,  female  singers  are  excluded  from  Catholic 
churches,  although  they  are  admitted  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  restored  Dynasty,  because,  it  was 
considered  as  a  pi'Ivate  building  with  which  au- 
thorities had  nothing  to  do.  It  is  well  kno^vn  that 
Cherubini's  first  Requiem  was  composed  for  the 
funeral  of  the  ill-fated  Due  de  Berry;  and  as  it 
was  to  be  performed  by  the  members  of_  the 
King's  Chapel,  the  soprano  parts  were  written 
throughout  for  first  and  second  soprano,  for  the 
performance  of  which  Cherubini  availed  himself 
of  the  female  singers  attached  to  the  Chapel. 
This  Requiem  was  generally  pronounced  equal 
to  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  everywhere  it  was 
crowned  with  great  success.  In  many  instances 
at  the  decease  of  persons  of  distinction,  the  per- 
formance of  Cherubini's  Requiem  was  desired, 
but  not  permitted  because  of  the  exclusion  of 
female  singers  from  churches.     Annoyed  by  such 
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vexations,  Cherubini  determined  to  compose  a 
new  Requiem  for  male  voices  only,  and  the  result 
■was  the  second  Requiem ; — which,  indeed,  was 
first  performed  at  the  obsequies  of  the  author 
himself.  This  composition  closed  the  artistical 
career  of  this  celebrated  master.  He  departed 
this  life  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  soul 
rose  up  to  heaven,  to  keep  her  seat  by  the  side  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven. 


A  Sunday  in  a  German  Church. 

[We  take  the  following  chapter  from  Mr.  Richard 
Stoeks  Willis's  very  interesting  and  instructive  little 
book,  entitled  "  Our  Church  Music,"  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  erelong.] 

I  once  found  myself  in  one  of  the  cities  of  central 
Germany.  The  leading  Protestant  Church  of  the 
place  had  been  closed  for  some  months,  while  under- 
going repairs,  and  meanwhile  the  Roman  Catholics, 
with  a  liberality  of  feeling  sometimes  met  with  in 
that  country,  had  thrown  open  their  magnificent 
edifice  to  the  worship  of  the  Protestants,  the  Protes- 
tant service  immediately  succeeding  the  ordinary 
morning  service  of  the  Catholics.  The  only  change 
made  was  the  concealment  of  the  altar  by  a  curtain 
dropped  from  the  ceiling.  In  front  of  this  curtain 
was  a  temporary  desk  for  the  clergyman. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  I  entered  this  cathedral, 
upon  the  front  of  which  was  inscribed  in  imposing 
capitals  the  solemn  word,  Deo.  The  immense  edi- 
fice was  crowded  with  worshippers.  The  Duke  and 
his  court  (a  Protestant  house)  were  present,  occupy- 
ing a  separate  tribune  on  the  side  of  the  pulpit.  The 
body  of  the  edifice  was  filled,  promiscuously,  with 
garrison  troops,  citizens,  and  peasantry  from  the 
surrounding  country  in  their  picturesque  national 
costumes.  The  introductory  voluntary  was  just 
commencing.  The  powerful  organ,  which  seemed 
to  have  its  place  near  the  altar,  and  was  concealed 
by  a  curtain,  was  crowding  every  arch  and  corner  of 
the  immense  pile  with  its  massive  harmonies.  The 
air  around  us  was  a  sea  of  music;  its  rich  surgings 
broke  majestically  on  the  vaulted  roof,  and  echoed 
among  the  lofty  arches,  and  beat  solemnly  upon  the 
silent  heart. 

Meanwhile  the  assembled  multitude  had  found  the 
first  hymn,  which,  as  usual  in  German  churches,  was 
indicated  upon  tablets,  placed  at  convenient  intervals 
upon  the  wall.  And  now  the  rich  tone-masses  of 
the  organ  gradually  merged  into  the  familiar  strain 
of  an  old  church  choral.  At  this  well-known  signal 
the  great  assembly,  from  the  sovereign  to  the  peas- 
ant, arose.  The  introductory  strain  of  the  organ 
ceased,  and  a  trumpet  behind  the  veil  led  off  in  clear, 
courageous  tones  the  choral  melody,  sustained  by 
full  organ  accompaniment.  Simultaneously  with 
this,  a  chorus  of  a  thousand  voices  rolled  up  from 
the  congregation  in  a  mighty  song  of  praise  to  Jeho- 
vah— a  song  which  the  lofty  roof  seemed  scarce  ca- 
pable of  repressing — majestic,  soul-thrilling. 

As  the  last  echoes  of  this  choral  hallelujah  died 
upon  the  ear,  a  clergyman,  who  until  now  had  not 
been  seen,  advanced  and  pronounced,  in  a  deep- 
toned  and  solemn  voice,  the  opening  prayer.  He 
retired,  and  again,  unheralded  except  by  the  invisi- 
ble organ,  the  thousand-voiced  chorus  swelled  to  the 
skies.  The  sermon  immediately  succeeded,  brief 
and  impressive ;  then  a  closing  choral  was  sung,  and 
after  the  benediction  the  cathedral  doors  were  once 
more  thrown  open  to  the  congregation ;  while  the 
parting  tones  of  the  organ  followed  us  as  we  passed 
into  the  outer  world,  like  sacred  memories  of  the 
hour. 

Now,  here  was  a  combination  of  singularly  felicit- 
ous circumstances,  and  which  afford  us,  I  think, 
some  valuable  hints  as  to  Church  Music. 

1st.  The  machinery  of  the  music  was  concealed. 
Here  was  no  twitching  of  curtains  by  the  choir;  no 
preparatory  whisper  and  flutter,  and  turning  of 
leaves ;  no  clearing  of  throats,  no  obtrusion  of  per- 
sonalities in  any  way  upon  the  audience. 

2d.  The  act  of  worship  was  simultaneous  and 
seemingly  spontaneous. .  The  clergyman  did  not  an- 
nounce, and  then  recite,  preparatorily,  the  invocation 
to  Jehovah  about  to  be  made.  Why  should  an  invo- 
cation to  the  Supreme  Being  be  recited  before-hand  ? 
3d.  All  united,  from  a  common  level  of  devotion 
—prince,  priest  and  people.  There  was  no  unneces- 
sary personal  intervention  ;  each  soul  bore  its 
humble,  individual  part  in  the  common  worship  : 
and,  moreover,  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  ear- 
nestness—a  feature  so  unusual  in  our  churches  at 
home,  and  yet  so  common  abroad  !  A  very  obser- 
vable thing,  also,  was  the  utter  unconsciousness  of 
each  worshipper — both  of  the  observation  of  others 
and  of  any  possible  effect  produced  by  his  music. 


I  do  not  claim  for  this  example  of  congregational 
singing,  that  it  could  be  copied  in  every  particular, 
or  that  it  were  desirable  so  to  do  :  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  were  incidental :  but  the 
unanimous  participation  in  the  service,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  all  unnecessary  personality,  were  parts  of 
a  well-considered  system. 

It  is  evident  that  in  our  present  Church  Music  we 
greatly  lack  purity  of  style.  AVe  should  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  different  forms  of  church  song, 
and  the  purpose  each  is  best  calculated  to  subserve. 
An  ornamental  and  impressive  style  of  music,  as 
legitimately  represented  by  choir  performances,  we 
should  never  confound  with  a  devotional  style,  as 
represented  by  congregational  singing.  Let  us  act 
intelligently,  when  we  act  at  all.  Let  us  not  thwart 
our  church  devotions,  by  making  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  few,  whose  only  realized  responsibility  is 
the  music.  Let  us  not,  on  the  other  hand,  impede 
the  development  of  high  musical  Art,  by  attempting 
to  make  it  ornamental  and  impressive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  congrcgationally  simple  and  devotional. 

We  need  to  simplify  the  congregational  style,  and 
amplifv  the  choir  style.  Our  present  choir  music  is 
too  difficult,  and  on  too  extended  a  vocal  scale  for  the 
niass  of  worshippers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  too 
cramped  and  hampered  for  the  glories  of  sacred  Art 
on  the  other.  A  short  tune  of  four  lines,  which,  in 
itself,  is  but  half  of  a  legitimate  melody,  (a  comple- 
ted melody  consisting  of  eight,)  is  but  very  insig- 
nificant material  to  work  with,  in  an  Art  whose 
resources  are  boundless  as  those  of  music. 


luirilitV)  Joinjiml  of  Jflusic. 
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Ths  Prize  Songs— The  Award. 

The  New  York  Musical  Review  of  Saturday 
announces  the  result  of  the  voting  of  its  sub- 
scribers for  the  two  best  songs  among  the  eight 
selected  by  a  committee  and  published  in  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  that  journal.  The  first  prize 
of  Two  hundred  dollars  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Otto  Duesel,  of  Boston,  for  Song  No.  1,  to 
Tennyson's  words :  "  Sweet  and  low,  wind  of  the 
western  sea."  Mr.  Charlie  C.  Coxveese,  of 
New  York,  takes  the  second  prize,  of  One  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  Song  No.  4,  entitled  "  My  gen- 
tle Mother's  Song."  This  announcement  in  the 
Review  is  accompanied  with  the  following  state- 
ment of  facts  and  gratulatory  reflections  on  the 
enterprise : 

While  the  number  of  votes  received  has  been  small 
in  comparison  to  the  large  list  of  our  subscribers — 
smaller  indeed  by  far  than  we  anticipated — they  come 
to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  sufficient 
number  to  give  a  true  indication  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  those  to  whose  decision  the  award  was 
submitted. 

The  Song  No.  1,  by  Sir.  Dresel,  to  which  is  awar- 
ded the  first  prize,  has  received  about  twice  as  many 
votes  as  cither  of  its  competitors.  The  Song  No.  4, 
by  Mr.  Converse,  to  which  the  prize  of  SlOO  is  awar- 
ded has  received  nearly  three  times  as  m^ny  votes  ,as 
either  of  the  others  with  exception  of  No.  1.  The 
song  which  litis  received  the  least  number  of  votes, 
(one  only,)  is  No.  5,  'The  Baby,'  a  song  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  meritorious  of  the  eight. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  enterprise  should  have 
caused  much  excitement  amongst  artists,  amateurs, 
and  critics ;  no  wonder  that  many  comments  have 
been  made  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
songs;  and  last,  not  least,  no  wonder  that  some  of  our 
kind  friends  of  the  musical  press  should  have  pro- 
nounced the  whole  set  (of  course,  always  with  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two)  decided  trash.  Now,  this  last 
sym|)tom  of  sympathy  from  artists  and  critics  is  such 
a  common  thing  with  regard  to  prize-songs  and  prize 
compositions  in  general,  that  we  should  have  won- 
dered very  mucli  if  the  contrary  had  occurred.  In 
fiict,  we  do  not  think  that  there  ever  were  prize  com- 
positions of  any  kind  that  were  not  declared  by  some 
bad,  and  by  others  indift'erent.  But  has  this  neces- 
sary diversity  of  opinion  prevented  the  small  or  great 
amount  of  artistic  benefit  which  was  derived  from 
them  ;'  Certainly  not ;  for  when  time  has  removed  the 
excitement  and  bad  blood  which  the  award  of  prizes 


had  necessarily  created  amongst  the  unfortunate 
competitors  and  their  friends ;  when  a  calmer  reflec- 
tion has  produced  a  more  just  opinion,  at  least  some- 
thinc/  good  has  been  discovered  where  before  nothing 
was  found  but  want  of  merit,  or  even  that  which  was 
positivelv  bad.  It  has  been  said  that  to  award  prizes 
for  compositions  is  of  no  use  to  art  itself.  One  of 
the  German  papers  lately  had  a  long  article  upon 
this  subject,  and  Mr.  Dwight  has  repeated  it.  With 
regard  to  our  prize-songs  this  is  certainly  not  true; 
for  the  "very  fine  song,"  the  "real  work  of  art,"  of 
the  eight,  which,  according  to  Mr.  D night,  would,  if 
awarded  a  prize,  "  do  true  service  to  the  cause  of 
music  as  an  art,"  has  received  the  first  prize.  But 
even  if  our  subscribers  had  voted  for  two  others  of 
the  .songs,  for  instance,  for  No.  7  or  No.  o,  there 
would  have  been  exhibited  on  their  part  no  want  of 
appreciation  for  good  music.  Por  both  songs  are 
meritorious;  No.  7  as  much  so  as  any  of  the  whole 
set.  In  fact,  each  of  the  songs,  if  viewed  in  the  re- 
membrance that  musical  culture  of  a  higher  order  is 
rather  of  recent  date  in  this  country,  may  claim  some 
merit  for  itself. 

We  could  not  have  expected  that  every  competitor 
should  write  in  the  style  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and 
Franz.  If  every  song  of  the  eight  had  shown  this 
character,  America  would  be  the  most  advanced  mu- 
sical country  of  the  age.  We  have  no  glorious  past 
of  our  own  in  this  kind  of  composition,  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  presume  that  we  were  ripe  enough  to  com- 
mence where  the  Germans  arrived  only  at  a  very  late 
period  of  the  history  of  their  musical  art.  But  that 
we  have  offered  some  good  songs,  in  spite  of  the 
little  which  has  been  done  here  in  this  field,  is  already 
a  very  good  sign,  and  must  he  attributed  to  nothing  else 
but  the  fact  that  we  offered  prizes  of  tiro  hundred  and 
one  hundred  dollars  Jor  the  two  best  songs.  If  we  had 
not  tendered  this  encouragement  to  our  artists,  the 
public  would  have  been  deprived  not  only  of  the 
benefit  of  their  efforts,  but  also  of  the  opportunity  of 
showing  its  own  soundness  of  judgment  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter.  That  we  have  afforded  this 
opportunity  is  a  just  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  ourselves.  When  we  started  the  idea  of  making 
subscribers  judges  over  the  songs,  there  were  many 
who  feared  that  the  votes  would  not  he  a  very  flat- 
tering testimonial  of  the  state  of  musical  art  in  this 
country.  But  we  had  a  better  trust  in  the  progress 
that  art  has  made  within  a  few  years ;  we  even 
thought  that  our  own  efforts  in  this  journal  for  the 
cause  of  good  music  would  not  have  been  without 
some  influence  upon  the  large  number  of  our  readers. 
The  result  of  the  vote  shows  that  we  thought  aright, 
and  we  may  now  say  with  some  propriety  that  our 
enterprise  has  been  crowned  with  a  glorious  success 
— a  success  not  only  as  regards  the  benefit  of  musical' 
art,  but  also  as  a  triumphant  justification  of  our  de- 
sire to  test  the  musical  knowledge  of  our  country  in 
a  just  and  appropriate  manner. 

In  another  place  the  Revieiv  says  : — "  This 
award  of  the  first  prize,  however  unexpected, 
will  no  doubt  be  highly  satisfactory  to  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Blusic,  and  give  its  editor  a  much 
better  opinion  of  the  vox  pnpuli  than  he  has  hith- 
erto professed,"  and  then  adds  :  "  How  about  the 
'  real  interests  of  Art,  of  music  in  America,'  now  ?" 

The  result  (in  the  case  of  the  first  prize)  is 
certainly  as  satisfactory  to  us  as  it  was  unexpected 
and  indeed  altogether  strange.  And  this  it  may 
be  without  altering  our  opinion  of  the  vox  populi 
as  arbiter  in  such  a  competition,  or  weakening 
the  ground  we  took  in  regard  to  prize  composi- 
tions generally,  and  these  prize  songs  in  particu- 
lar. AVe  did  not  think,  no  one  who  feels  the 
difference  between  what  is  Art  and  what  is  not 
Art,  thought,  that  the  best  song  would  win  the 
prize.  We  are  happy  that  the  result  is  so  much 
better  than  we  dared  predict.  We  enjoy  it  none 
the  less,  that  the  strangest  freak  of  Fortune's 
wheel  is  where  it  coincides  for  once  with  right 
and  reason.  The  confession  of  the  Review,  a  few 
days  before  the  award,  that  so  far  the  best  song 
had  received  the  fewest  votes  of  any,  did  not  of 
course  tend  to  remove  our  scepticism ; — or  was 
that  a  sheer  piece  of  waggery  to  draw  us  more 
completely  into  the  pleasant  little  trap  ?  Enjoy 
j"our  joke,  good  gentlemen  !  for  after  all  it  is  a 
joke,  and  it  is  perhaps  answer  enough  to  your 
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question  :  "  How  now  about  the  interests  of  Art?" 
that  we  enjoy  it  with  you. 

In  reconsidering  Mr.  Dresel's  song,  we  do  find 
in  it  certain  elements  of  popularity.  In  the  first 
place  a  melody,  sweet,  simple,  easily  fastening 
itself  in  the  memory,  easily  sung,  and  separable 
enough  from  its  artistic  and  quite  ditficult  piano 
accompaniment  to  satisfy  the  untaught  love  of 
mere  melody,  though  to  an  appreciating  taste 
accompaniment  and  melody  make  up  one  vital 
and  inseparable  whole.  In  the  next  place,  the 
subject,  a  lullaby,  and  Tennyson's  sweet  words, 
were  of  a  kind  always  popular.  This  may  account 
for  the  large  vote  in  its  favor,  without  implying 
any  hocus  pocus.  Yet  that  in  a  land  where 
S20,000  have  been  made  upon  the  sale  of  "  Old 
Folks  at  home,"  where  publishei's  grow  rich  on 
"  Negro  melodies,"  and  are  ever  readier  to  buy 
the  copyright  of  some  stale,  imitative,  common- 
place, sentimental  ditty,  which  sells  only  because 
it  is  not  new,  but  runs  in  the  same  old  well- 
worn  channels  of  a  humdrum  melody,  than  they 
are  that  of  a  really  new  and  true  work  of  Art; 
— that  in  such  a  land,  the  majoritj'  of  the  sub- 
scribers, in  town  and  country,  to  a  popular  jour- 
nal, should  select  the  artistic,  poetic  and  refined 
song  in  preference  to  others  more  after  the  type 
of  those  that  sell,  is,  to  say  the  least,  anomalous. 
Happy  should  we  be  to  see  such  anomaly  become 
the  rule ;  and  if  the  Messrs.  Masox  Brothers, 
by  their  prizes  and  their  Musical  Review,  will 
make  it  so,  they  shall  have  credit  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  to  the  cause  of  musical  Art 
in  our  wide  country. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  farther.  How  is  it  as 
regards  the  second  prize  ?  And  here  we  find 
what  we  were  about  to  say  anticipated  by  an 
exchange  paper,  which  we  just  took  up.  "  It  is 
a  little  remarkable,"  says  the  Worcester  Palla- 
dium, "  that  the  two  best  songs  should  have 
received,  one  the  largest,  and  the  other  the 
smallest  number  of  votes."  We  are  quite  of  the 
opinion  of  this  writer  that  decidedl)'  the  second 
best  song  (though  ive  may  see  it  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  first  best,)  is  that  poor  No.  5, 
"  The  Baby,"  which  got  only  one  vote  !  At  all 
events,  as  the  Review  itself  seems  well  aware,  the 
real  question  lay  between  that  and  the  No.  7, 
only  that  the  two  songs  are  of  so  different  a  char- 
acter that  they  are  not  easily  compared.  One  or 
two  othci's  should  we  place  above  the  successful 
r"  Mother's  Song,"  which  certainly  is  common- 
place enough,  in  melody  and  accompaniment, 
and  has  a  prelude  (recurring  as  symphony  and 
conclusion)  of  the  most  senseless,  awkward  kind, 
an  empty  period  of  three  bars  complete  in  itself, 
with  a  full  cadence.  But  we  did  not  intend  to 
enter  into  any  special  criticism  of  the  songs  ;  there 
will  be  time  enough  for  that  when  Mr.  Richard- 
son shall  have  published  his  revised  edition  of  the 
eight.  We  shall  cheerfully  qualify  somewhat,  in 
some  instances,  the  judgment  we  first  passed  on 
them  callectively.  Enough  for  the  present  for 
the  vindication  of  our  distrust  in  the  popular 
vote,  tliat  it  has  signally  failed  in  the  other  cases, 
if  it  did  guess  right  in  the  first.  So  the  excep- 
tion only  proves  the  rule  ;  the  result  of  the  bal- 
loting helps  not  our  unbelief,  from  which  we 
should  be  thankful  to  be  quite  delivered,  because 
it  is  most  pleasant  to  believe  that  what  is  best  is 
also  the  most  popular. 

We  said :  "  If  there  were  any  certainty  that 
the  one  really  fine  song  would  win  the  general 


vote,  then  indeed  would  a  true  service  be  done 
to  Art."  This  result,  as  we  have  seen,  proves 
not  that  certainty.  Yet  we  gladly  recognize 
some  good  to  Art  in  the  award  of  the  first  prize. 
It  draws  attention  to  a  good  song,  and  leads  to  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  others,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  somewhat  instructive.  The  little  facti- 
tious excitement  about  these  songs  will  provoke 
much  sharp  and  careful  criticism,  such  as  our 
native  efforts  in  this  line  have  not  often  been  ex- 
posed to.  In  this  the  publishers  of  the  Review 
are  right.  But  these  benefits  are  not  incidental 
solely  to  the  popular  vote  system.  A  more  com- 
petent jury  would  inspire  nobler  competition,  en- 
sure more  just  awards,  and  lend  the  matter  all 
the  eclat  it  now  has.  And  still  we  fall  back  upon 
our  first  general  position,  based  on  the  world's 
experience,  that  prize  products  of  all  kinds, 
especially  in  music,  do  somehow,  as  a  general 
rule,  bear  the  stamp  of  mediocrity.  Genius  finds 
not  its  best  inspirations  in  such  competitions.  We 
said,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  best  work  was 
written  fur  the  prize ;  and  so,  we  chance  to 
know,  it  was  in  the  case  of  this  first  prize  song. 
It  dropped  into  the  competition  without  much 
serious  purpose  of  competing ;  and  no  one  could 
have  been  so  much  surprised  at  the  result  as  was 
the  author.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very 
song,  although  so  beautiful  and  so  artistic,  and  so 
much  above  the  others,  is  by  no  means  a  great 
song,  nor  what  a  composer  of  such  gifts  might  be 
expected  to  regard  as  more  than  a  happy  little 
chance  inspiration.  Nor  can  we  see  that  the 
published  fruits  of  the  competition,  with  this  ex- 
ception, are  much  better  on  the  whole  than  we 
have  been  getting  through  the  ordinary  channels. 
Is  Art,  then,  the  gainer  by  this  enterprize  ? 
It  has  given  distinction  to  one  good  song  ;  it  has 
hung  a  poor  one  in  almost  the  same  favorable 
light ;  it  has  cast  another  good  one  wholly  in  the 
shade,  comparatively,  while  collectively  it  has 
surrounded  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  with  about 
the  same  eclat.  We  have  above  shown  how  Art 
may  incidentally  derive  some  gain  from  it ;  but 
is  it  so  sure  that  the  weeds  do  not  thrive  equally, 
or  even  faster,  under  the  same  warm  sun  ? 


A  New  Composition  by  Satter. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  took  occasion  to  remark, 
under  the  heading  of  "  Superlatives,"  upon  the 
extraordinary  disposition  in  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try to  heap  the  highest  euloj'istic  epithets  upon 
all  sorts  of  musical  artists.  We  quoted  specimens 
from  certain  extravagant  eulogies  or  "  puffs " 
upon  such  artists  as  Ole  Bull,  Gottschalk 
and  William  Mason  ;  and  pointed  out  the 
■wrjng  done  by  that  kind  of  talk  to  Art,  to  the 
musical  public,  as  well  as  to  these  really  distin- 
guished artists  themselves.  All  who  read  the 
article,  or  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  it, 
will  find  in  it  not  one  word  or  hint  against  those 
gentlemen  themselves,  as  artists  or  as  men.  For 
further  illustration,  we  were  reminded  of  certain 
very  frank  and  piquant  "  Letters  from  Boston," 
written  to  the  New  York  Musical  World  by 
Gustave  Satter,  the  pianist,  largely  taken 
up  in  praise  of  his  own  concerts  here,  and  in 
magnificent  professions  of  the  uncompromising 
pride  and  dignity  of  high  Art ;  also  of  a  "  Biog- 
raphy "  of  the  said  Satter,  conceived  in  very 
much  the  same  tone,  but  which  we  did  not  declare 
to  be  an  airfo-biography,  or  even  hint  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing,  although  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 


see  where  most  of  the  materials  could  come  from, 
unless  from  the  modest  young  man  himself.  What 
we  did  was  to  contrast  these  lofty  artistic  claims 
with  certain  familiar  clap-trap  performances.  AVe 
hoped  that  he  might  profit  by  the  lesson,  for  that 
he  has  talent  no  one  will  deny.  But  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Musical  World,  his  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  us,  and  is  a  composition  of  so  strange 
a  character,  that  we  do  not  wonder  it  "  surprised  " 
and  mystified  our  good  friend  Richard  Willis, 
the  editor  of  the  said  World.  Perhaps  it  also 
furnished  him  a  new  phase  of  his  Boston  corres- 
pondent. We  will  now  copy  both  Blr.  Willis's 
introduction,  and  Mr.  Salter's  incoherent  mess  of 
boyish  rage  and  nonsense.     First  Mr.  Willis : 

A   SURPRISE. 

We  were  thoroughly  aroused  from  our  editorial 
repose  the  other  day  Ijy  the  reception  of  the  letter 
herewith  appended.  Our  excellent  friends  Dwight 
and  Dresel  of  Boston  appear  in  some  manner  (un- 
known and  uncompreliended  as  yet  of  ourselves) 
sensitively  to  have  come  into  collision  with  Satter 
the  artist. 

Mr.  Satter,  as  our  suhscribers  are  aware,  has  been 
fuvnisliing  for  the  N.  Y.  Musical  World  a  series  of 
letters  from  Boston  over  his  own  signature.  These 
letters  (it  must  be  acknowledged)  have  been  exceed- 
ingly written  by  Satter.  That  is,  with  a  frankness 
and  ingenuousness  by  us  inexperienced  before,  Satter 
lias  written  a  weekly  critique  of  his  own  concerts,  a 
very  successful  series  of  which  hiis  just  closed.  This 
was  something  new  ;  this  was  something  piquant — 
(to  our  subscribers,  doubtless,  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves.) 

If  ^  ^f  Tf  ^F  -^ 

Touching  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Satter,  to 
which  allusion  is  made,  we  received  it  (as  we  stated 
in  the  brief  introduction)  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  the  Boston  admirers  of  this  artist  and  a  re- 
quest for  publication.  Tt  was  interesting  as  furnish- 
ing statistics  of  an  up-coming  celebrity,  and  as  such 
we  published  it. 

As  to  any  unworthy  inducements  for  a  publication 
of  the  same,  we  feel  as  confident  that  Mr.  Dwight 
has  insinuated  nothing  of  the  kind  as  that  he  would 
never  think  it  of  us.  We  say  this  antieipatingly, 
our  copy  of  his  journal  not  having  yet  come  to  baud, 
and  we  beinw  still  ignorant  of  the  entire  grievance 
of  our  iratejcorrespondent. 

Mr.  Satter  (whom  we  have  never  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  except  once  across  a  concert 
room,)  is  an  artist  of  decided  ability.  His  enemies 
even,  (if  he  has  any,)  will  willingly  concede  this.  It 
is  a  pity,  we  think,  that  an  artistic  vitality  which 
must  inevitably  make  its  own  way,  should  be  im- 
peded in  its  progress  by  exterior  personal  animosi- 
ties, so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Art  and  so  injurious 
to  an  artistic  nature. 

But  let  not  Mr.  Satter  think  that  Mr.  Dwight  has 
any  other  than  a  pure  motive  in  what  he  says  and 
does;  all  the  world  believes  this  of  Dwight.  And 
as  to  Otto  Dresel,  he  is  a  veritably  true  arti.st ; 
though  he  does  (it  must  be  confessed,)  sometimes,  in 
his  conscientiousness,  unnecessarily  tread  upon  the 
toes  of  people.  But  this  is  coupled  with  so  true  and 
uncompromising  a  fidelity  to  high  Art,  as  he  under- 
stands it,  that  they  afterwards  make  it  a  point  to 
forgive  him  ;  as  (if  he  has  aught  against  him)  Satter 
must  do. 

We  herewith  present  the  letter,  then,  without  any 
emendations  of  Mr.  Satter's  English,  which,  for  a 
foreigner,  he  certainly  writes  remarkably  well.  The 
tone  of  the  communication  is  an  unaccustomed  one 
in  our  columns,  bnt  as  the  casus  belli  apparently 
originated  in  the  N.  Y.  Musical  World,  we  cannot 
deny  Mr.  Satter  a  hearing. 

This  is  courteous,  kind  and  reasonable.  Our 
friend  does  only  justice  to  the  motive  of  our 
article  ;  and  of  course  we  need  not  assure  him 
that  any  suspicion  of  "  unworthy  inducements  " 
in  his  insertion  of  the  "  Biography "  was  the 
thing  farthest  from  our  thoughts.  What  we  did 
suspect  was,  that  he  was  possibly  taking  too  much 
upon  trust,  as  all  amiable  natures  will.  When 
we  remarked  that  "  Mr.  Satter  might  well  pray  to 
be  delivered  from  his  friends,"  we  meant  of  course 
the  friends  who  flatter  his  vanity  and  write  such 
biographies  of  him  to  send  to  unsuspecting  editors. 
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One  other  point  in  tbe  above  requires  remark. 
Wby  mix  up  the  name  of  Mr.  Dresel  in  the 
matter?  Surely  he  is  in  no  way  concerned  in  it. 
We  "wrote  the  article,  and  wiili  no  prompting  and 
no  aid  from  any  one.  From  this  jumble  of  Sat- 
ter's,  whie'h  seems  to  have  misled  Mr.  AVillis,  as 
well  as  from  like  hints  "which  have  once  or  twice 
appeared  in  other  quarters,  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  notion  in  the  heads  of  certain  persons — we 
know  not  how  many  or  how  they  came  by  it — 
that  Otto  Dkesel,  the  pianist,  is  part  editor  or 
manager  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music.  Let  it 
be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  that  gentleman 
has  not  and  never  has  had  any  interest  or  part- 
whatever  in  the  conduct  of  this  paper.  That  we 
can  count  him  among  our  friends,  that  we  owe 
much  to  him  both  as  an  artist  and  a  wise  judge 
and  teacher  of  his  art,  "we  should  be  ungrateful 
to  deny ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  our  pleasure, 
as  one  who  would  do  somewhat  to  improve  the 
public  taste,  to  learn  what  we  can  from  him,  as 
from  all  other  greater  or  lesser  lights  in  the  divine 
art,  is  what  no  sane  mind  "will  dispute.  Surely  of 
all  the  musicians  "with  whom  we  have  had  to  do, 
no  one  has  taken  less  pains  to  forestall  the  good 
impression  of  our  columns.     Now  for  Mr.  Satter: 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  J.  S.  DWIGHT, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF   MUSIC,    BOSTON. 

If  a  man  whose  merits  are  comparatively  nothing, 
in  the  line  which  he  pursuesfhas  the  meanness  to 
denj'  laurels  to  an  artist  who  ^crificed  his  whole  life 
to  one  and  the  same  object,  and  who  earned  these 
very  laurels,  not  from  the  pre  or  post-paid  editorials 
of  any  paper,  but  from  public  opinion,  we  must  con- 
sider such  proceedings  as  the  mere  result  of  want  of 
education  ;  for  an  editor  cannot  envy  an  artist,  though 
he  may  hurt  him,  and  an  artist,  if  he  is  one,  w'ill 
never  care  for  a  single  man's  opinion,  though  this 
man  may  have  a  letter-press,  a  printer,  or  a  compos- 
itor. But  if  this  very  man  is  acknowledged  the 
"  head  puffer"  of  his  friends,  and  laughed  af  for  this 
Tery  reason  by  many  intelligent  people,  and  he-fights 
for  criticism,  and  raises_  a  flag  of  defiance  against 
those  upon  whose  protection  he  chiefly  depends,"then, 
I  say,  this  very  man  appears  in  a  very  different  light, 
and' he  becomes  an  odium  for  Art"  and  Artists.  I 
have  nothing  at  all  against  J.  S.  Dwight  as  a  man, 
but  as  an  editor  I  declare  him  incompetent  for  any 
musical  paper.  My  friend  W.  H.  Fry  has  defended 
himself  and  his  talent;  so  shall  I.  But  not  onlv  me 
alone;  but  not  only  Ole  Bull,  Gottschalk  and "VVilliam 
Mason;  but  not  only  pianists  and  violinists;  but  the 
whole  world  of  artists.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
prove  plainly  and  to  show  that  there  is  one  man  left 
in  this  world  who  will  never  bow  to  the  good  graces 
of  an  editor,  as  this  man  knows — that  most  of  those 
men  who  raise  a  paper  have  only  one  object  in  view, 
money,  and  that  J.  S.  Dwight  complained  very  bitter- 
ly, a  short  time  ago,  about  the  non-payment  of  his 
subscribers. 

1.  I  hereby  declare  that  the  biography  which  my 
friend  AVilUs  kindly  published  has  been  inserted 
without  my  knowledge,  and  without  any  pecuniary, 
friendly,  or  otherwise  "shaped  arrangements.  If  R.  s! 
"Willis  considers  me  a  man  of  merit,  or  if  my  Boston 
friends  do,  all  right;  if  not,  all  right  too.  But  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  "Willis  will  keep  the  manuscript  of 
this  biography,  and  show  it  to  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  my  hand  writing.  If  R.  S.  ATillis  had 
taken  any  pay  for  it  from  me,  he  would  probably  des- 
pise me  as  much  as  I  would  him  ;  and  if  R.  S.  AVilUs 
has  published  this  article  from  a  feeling  of  esteem,  I 
thank  him  sincerely.  And  at  last,  this  biography  has 
not  given  me  a  heartfelt  delight  for  one  very  heavy 
reason,  viz :  that  there  appears  a  certain  kind  of 
blame  against  my  honored  and  beloved  parents,  who 
have  ever  wished  and  acted  for  my  best,  although  they 
may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  way  to  do  it.  Family 
struggles  should  never  appear  as  a  matter  of  publicity, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  author  of  my  bioo'ra- 
phy,  kindly  and  nobly  as  he  meant  it,  may  never 
cherish  any  bad  feelings  in  and  against  his  own  family. 

2.  Gottschalk  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  long  be- 
fore J.  S.  Dwight  thought  of  enjoying  the  editorship 
of  a  paper,  and  William  Mason  will  be  a  fine  and 
thoroughbred  artist,  despite  all  the  Dwights  in  the 
world.  If  the  Musical  Review  says,  that  "  Gottschalk 
is  the  jeweller  and  Mason  the  Gothic  architect,  and 
that  it  is  a  comparison  of  the  art  of  Cellini  to  that  of 
Angelo,"  the  Musical  Review  does  not  say,  that  these 
two  artists  are  Cellini  and  Angelo.  Gottschalk  and 
Mason  do  at  all  events  infinitely  better  in  their  way 
than  J.  S.  Dwight  in  his,  for  they  are  modest,  at  least 
in  a  certain  degree.  They  do  not  attempt  to  do  any- 
thmg  beyond  their  sphere,  and  their  success  is  sure; 
I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  J.  S.  Dwight. 


If  anything  may  beat  J.  S.  Dwight  in  his  protesta- 
tions against  florid  language  and  flaming  show-bills, 
take  his  own  criticisms  of  my  concert  in  Boston  last 
year,  and  you  will  find  a  perfect  description  of  the 
four  seasons,  af  crispiness  and  new  words ;  or  still 
later,  read  hisMnspired  exertions  for  Otto  Dresel,  a 
music  teacher 'here  in  Boston,  who  must  at  least  be 
another  Beethoven,  Bach,  Schumann  and  Robert 
Franz,  (all  four  together),  *'  neghctedin  Germ  any  and 
first  apjyreciated  here,'' \i  1  am  ^'■Another  Mozart." 
And  if  anything  may  beat  the  veracity  or  more  plainly 
said,  the  truth  of  J.  S.  Dwight's  writings,  take  his 
criticism  of  my  "Six  Morceaux  de  Concert"  which  he 
describes  as  six  little  pieces,  whilst  ^7^rec  of  ^/^fw?.  «re 
not  yet  jwblished  at  all,  and  among  these  three  there 
is  not  one  less  than  eighteen  pages  long,  and  among 
these  three  again  there  are  the  Love-Romances  dedica- 
ted to  my  friend  Hector  Berlioz^  and.  which  I  consider 
my  very  best  composition. 

4.  J.  S.  Dwight  says:  ""What  becomes  of  the 
honor  of  those  wreaths  and  flowers  at  the  Musical 
Convention  Concerts,  w-hen  it  is  known  that  it  was  by 
variations  upon  Yankee  DoodlCy  Hail  Cohonhict,  etc., 
that  they  were  won  ?"  Is  J.  S.  Dwight  an  American 
or  not  ?  Is  he  ashamed  to  listen  to  the  hymns  of  his 
country  ?  Does  he  pretend  to  be  a  musical  Benedict 
Arnold  ?  Does  J.  S.  Dwight  know,  that  I  got  the 
wreath  at  the  Conventioti  Concerts  after  the  perform- 
ance of  my  Sonata  hi  F  sharp  major  f  And  if  he  does 
not  know  it,  how  can  he  be  bold  enough,  to  utter  such 
a  falsehood  in  public,  and  insult  at  the  same  time 
those,  who  admired  my  composition  ?  Does  J.  S. 
Dwight  know,  that  Europe  loves  its  national  airs  quite 
as  well  as  America  ?  And  finally,  does  Mr.  Dwight 
know,  that  Liszt,  Dreyshock,  Thalberg  and  Schulhoff 
played  more  English,  Russian,  French  and  Austrian 
national  airs  in  their  concerts,  than  fugues  of  Bach  or 
Sonatas  of  Beethoven  ? 

5.  J.  S.  Dwight  says:  "  How  does  the  'unrelenting 
hostility  to  humbug'  comport  with  the  announcement 
to  play  at  a  lottery  Gift  Concert  in  New  Hampshire  !" 
These  words  are  the  alliest,  that  ever  man  spoke,  and 
though  I  never  believed  much  in  Dwight's  logic,  I  did 
not  think  that  he  was  quite  so  flat.  If  Dwight  means, 
that  "humbug"  has  to  do  with  the  concert,  let  him 
write  to  the  managers,  and  tell  them  to  stop  the  lot- 
tery :  but  that  Mr.  D.  gives  me  the  blame  for  playing 
there,  is  not  half  as  mean  as  it  is  ridiculous.  I  know, 
that  Mr.  D.  is  very  amiable  towards  any  one,  who  sub- 
scribes with  ^'2.00  for  his  paper,  and  that  he  never  asks 
the  persons,  whether  they  are  from  Boston  or  from  the 
Fejee-islands  :  why  should  not  I  play  for  my  friends, 
who  pay  me  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  minutes  entertainment  ?  I  am  not  so  aristo- 
cratic and  so  silly,  as  to  believe,  that  a  farmer's  dollar 
is  less  worth  than  even  Rothschild's  dollar,  and  the 
very  fact  that  I  played  already  three  times  in  the  same 
place  in  N.  H.  shows,  that  people  like  me.  "What  do 
I  care  for  the  rest  ?  How  perfectly  ridiculous  it  is,  to 
stick  to  a  certain  clique,  and  to  attack  innocent  little 
artists,  who  have  quite  as  capacious  a  stomach  as  Mr. 
D.,  and  even  a  better  one,  doomed  as  they  are,  to 
swallow  the  Schoolstreetpills ! 

6.  As  to  ridiculing  Ole  Bull,  Mr.  D.  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  Let  Mr.  D.  write  twenty  columns 
a  year  about  the  incompetency  of  "  such  lonely,  for- 
lorn, miserable  critters"  as  Gottschalk,  Mason  and 
Satter,  and  these  poor  individuals  will  ciirse  their  un- 
lucky fate.     But  let  Ole  Bull   alone,    for   Heaven's 

sake!  Ole  Bull J,  S. Dwight!!  The  Great  Spirit 

an  Indian  serenader  !    !    Ole  Bull's  name  will 

sound  through  the  world  and  through  generations, 
when  every  single  copy  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music 
shall  have  perished  ;  and  to  prevent  that,  Mr.  D.  must 
assume  a  very  different  course  with  artists,  like  Ole 
Bull,  Gottschalk,  Mason  and  Satter,  whose  company 
should  be  his  greatest  delight,  whose  support  his 
greatest  pride,  f 

7.  Mr.  D.  seems  father  to  be  a  spy  of  American 
musical  matters  under  German  pay,  than  anything 
else.  Instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  growth,  at  the  gran- 
deur of  Art  in  his  country,  he  cries  over  it.  He  says: 
"To  judge  from  the  newspaper  musical  notices  from 
all  parts  of  the  land,  which  fall  under  the  eye  of  one  in 
our  jjosition  (who,  Mr.  D.  or  Mr.  Dresel  ?)  there  is  no 
country  on  the  globe  which  at  the  present  moment 
possesses  so  many  transcendent  and  inimitable  artists 
as  our  own."  (Is  Mr.  D.  sorry  for  it,  or  does  he  prefer 
an  emigration  of  the  Leipjiig  school  of  Germany  to 
this  independent  country,  where  almost  every  music- 
seller  and  publisher  has  his  ow'n  "  Journal  of  Music," 
and  praises  his  own  publications,  whilst  he  drags  all 
the  others  in  the  mud!)  And  in  another  place: 
"  Such  extravagance  of  eulogy  is  the  common  staple 
of  musical  criticism  in  the  amiable  and  independent 
press  of  these  United  States  "  (These  United  States, 
Sir,  give  you  a  good  living,  liberty  and  moral  security : 
and  this  amiable  and  independent  press  is  the  very 
same  who  tried  to  get  your  Journal  into  circulation. 
And  you,  who  are  one  of  the  press,  allow  advertise- 
nients  to  be  inserted,  which  ought  to  make  you  blush 
to  your  very  bones.) 

And  so  I  think,  that  Ole  Bull,  Gottschalk,  Mason 
and  I  will  do  best,  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  exertions, 
to  ask  lor  no  further  notices,  to  declare  every  single 
word  that  you  write  about  us,  valueless,  and  to  pursue 
our  own  way  with  the  idea,  that  whatever  Dwight  and 
Dresel  may  say,  it  wiU  never  be  more  or  less  than 
"  Fiddle  D.D.." 

GusTAVE  Satter. 


This  surely  calls  for  no  reply  or  comment  upon 
our  part.  We  will  only  for  the  further  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  reader,  ap])end  a  few 
piquant  extracts  from  the  aforesaid  "  Boston  Cor- 
respondence." 

Some  people  tnld  other  people  that-  iny  fanta^es  on  Hu^e- 
nots  and  Robert  le  Diable  were  not  written  hj  myself  Now,  I 
have  had  until  the  present  moment  two  ways  to  compose — for 
the  publishers,  and  for  use-  Those  in  the  first  stj  lei  con- 
sider, myself,  '■  mere  trash,"  but  I  have  the  snrr^'  satisfuctioo 
to  say,  that  I  just  as  truly  made  the  last  pieces  a?  1  promise 
never  to  write  in  the  former  style  again. 

The  first  of  rhe  series  of  three  roncerts  under  the  title, 
"  Philharmonic  Soirees,"  comes  off  next  Thursday,  at  the 
splendid  and  newly  decorated  rooms  of  Ilallett,  Duvis  &  Co  , 
and  if  you  think  tliat  a  man  who  feels  tickled  to  death  by  see- 
ing; his  subscription  list  over-filled,  may  write  an  impartial 
criticism  of  himself  and  the  assisting  artists,  then,  I  say.  I  am 
very  happy  to  tell  you,  with  profound  reverence  :  ''My  dear 
"Willis,  1  am  the  man." 

The  receipts  of  the  Beethoven  Festival  were  appropriated  to 
pay  the  expenses  previously  contracted  in  the  six  orchestral 
concerts,  which  did  not  quite  meet  the  expectation  of  the 
founders.  We  think  that  more  variety  and  the  engagement  of 
great  artists  would  have  done  more  credit  to  the  managing 
committee.  Indeed,  if  we  except  Mr,  ^ym  Mason,  tht-re  was 
nobody  worth  noticing  among  the  solo  performers.  Orches- 
tral concerts  ought  not  to  serve  as  ■' encouraging  opportuni- 
ties "  for  friends  and  faToritts,  and  if  they  have  an  object  ib 
ought  to  by  for  composers,  whose  names  are  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee  to  give  instrumental  concerts  on  their  own  account. 
****** 

.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gustave  Satter  {poor  me!)  had  his  usual 
encore  after  having  used  the  anvils  of  the  Trovatorf  and  the 
imperial  dresses  of  Ernani  in  a  fantasia  ;  and  having  com- 
menced with  "  clap-trap,"  I  persisted  in  clap-trapping,  and 
"  brass-b^indnd "  the  Coronation  March.  I  am  so  disgusted 
with  playing  this  kind  of  music,  khat  I  wish  all  the  time  some 
strings  would  break,  and  I  would  send  an  apologizing  "alter 
ego '"  on  the  stage  ;  but  Ilallett  &  Davis's  pianos  are  jusc  as 
obstinate  as  can  be,  and  whenever  I  intend  to  punish  their 
firmne.^s  by  ai thirty-finger  chord,  all  that  people  say  is: 
"  What  a  nobre  instrument  I  "  and  that  ere  piano  grins  at  me 
most  sarcastically,  a-^  if  it  wanted  to  reap  all  the  laurels  for 
itself,  and  leave  for  me  the  more  interesting  part  of  acknowl- 
edging its  merits. 

*  #  *  *  *  # 

The  first  of  the  Philharmonic  Soirees  met  with  the  most 
flattering  success ;  there  was  such  enthusiasm  manifested  for 
Beethoven  and  the  undeserving  writer  of  this  epistle,  that 
henceforth  I  do  not  envy  the  Crescent  city  for  her  plantatioQ 
dances  and  their  interpreters  to  large  audiences.      ♦      *      * 

My  second  piece,  Fantasia  on  themes  of  Lnkev^rin,  and 
Tannhdiisfr,  met  with  still  more  applause,  and  towards  the 
close  I  was  greeted  with  such  an  impetuou.-*  demonstration  of 
satisfacfion,  lasting  fiir  about  five  minutes,  that  I  gave  for  an 
encore  my  Transcription  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  Frupket. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  (particularly  those  who  try  to 
put  a  mai:  down  because  they  fear  him,)  think  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  humbug  or  of  arrogance  about  my  editorials  in 
favor  of  myself.  Be  it  so.  It  is  better  to  tell  people  how  ynu 
get  along  in  the  world,  and  to  knock  down*  base  calumniators 
by  the  strength  of  truth,  than  to  rely  upon  the  exertions  nf  a 
vile  mob,  who  tear  a  new  pair  of  gloves  to  pieces  every  night 
for  an  oyster  supper  and  an  occasional  drink.  When  I  first 
made  my  appearance  in  New  York,  though  it  was  rather  an 
apparition,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  evenings.  1  knew 
not)ody,  and  according  to  my  principles  I  went  to  no  editor,  no 
critic,  to  no  professional  man;  for  success  which  is  due  to  a 
handsome  pile  of  dollar  bills  or  to  a  certain  quantity  of  liow3 
is  no  success.  I  trusted  to  my  own  faculties,  to  my  energy, 
and  to  my  will  ;  and  it  came  out  just  as  I  anticipated  Of 
course  a  few  papers,  startled  by  the  novelty  of  such  proceed- 
ings, threw  occasional  thorns  among  the  three  roses  which  I 
plucked  in  the  concert  rooms;  but  the  fact  that  they  alone 
blamed,  and  blamed  continually,  when  the  others  guve  vent  to 
their  utmost  satisfaction  in  a  body,  convinced  me  thut  the 
gardner,  who  intended  to  spoil  my  flowers,  did  so  because  his 
roses  lacked  not  the  superiority  in  ct  lors,  but  the  fragrance  of 
mine.  In  Boston  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  1  came  aud 
conquered.  Now  the  host  of  music  teachers  which  crowd  this 
city  (I  except  some  very  honorable  men,)  hurst  almost  with 
jealousy,  and  as  they  could  not  post:ibly  attack  the  artist,  they 
assailed  the  man.  Exactly  as  in  Nen-  York,  But,  although 
the  eccentricities,  oddities,  educational  faults,  sins  aud  unfa- 
vorable reports,  which  wei-e  lavished  upon  my  little  frame,  are 
enough  to  fill  two  handsome  royal  cctiivos,  it  came  otherwise 
than  they  thought,  and  the  very  uiau  whose  •' stay  could  not 
possibly  exceed  a  fortnight,"  has  crowds  of  devoted  friend.-*, 
anxious  to  prove  to  him  their  love  ani.i  esteem  on  every  possi- 
ble occasion.  You  know,  my  dear  Willis,  that  your  correspon- 
dent has  never  had  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  it  is  something  very  queer  not  to  know>ou;  but 
principles  and  nothing  hut  principles  Next  fall  I'll  be  happy 
to  invite  you  to  my  New  York  concerts,  provided  }0u  pay  for 
your  ticket ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  tell  me  what  j  ou  thiiik  of 
my  playing,  truly  and  honestly. 

The  second  Philharmonic  Soiree  came  oCF  on  Thursday.  If 
I  merely  observe,  that  a  crowd  of  "  belles  "'  completed  the 
desired  harmony  of  the  evening,  and  that  the  atteniiance  and 
tbe  enthusiasm  were  equal  to  th^  preceding  concert,  I  have 
said  enough.  A  Fanta.-ia  of  my  composition  on  themes  of 
Ernani  gained  applause,  and  a  tumultuous  encore,  fcteplien 
Heller's  Snnate-Fanin^ie  had  a  "  su>  ces  d-estime.*'  1  nn- 
swered  to  a  general  demand  by  playing  one  of  my  concert- 
studies,  a  kind  of  dreamy,  up-and-down  rui  ning  piece,  with 
occasional  sighs,  sobs  and  sufferings,  fit  for  teniler  hearts,  etc. 
After  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  had  left,  a  few  kind 
and  persevering  friends  led  me  again  to  the  piano.  I  saw 
with  great  satisfiction  the  elite  of  Boston  musicians  a,«sem- 
bled,  and  am  happy  to  say,  that  they  applauded  ju>t  as  good- 
naturedly,  as  did  many  of  those  whom  their  kind  influence 
had  Secured  to  assist  at  my  concerts.        #        »        *t        # 

The  piano  again  was  a  splendid  instrument:  the  rooms 
looked  very  elegantly,  and  the  audience,  which  kept  tolerably 
cool  for  the  first  six  pieces,  raised  the  thermometer  to  almost 
150  degrees,  when  the  delightful  strains  of  Verdi  began  to 
obliterate  the  classic  remembrances  of  Stephen  Heller!  As 
for  me,  I  felt  rather  warm  when  I  played  Stephen  Heller,  and 
very  much  at  my  ease  when  I  played  Satter;  there  muse  he- 
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some  close  spiritual  affioity  between  me  and  the  latter  gen- 
tleman. 

*  #  #  #  #  # 

The  third  and  last  of  my  Philharmonic  Soirees  came  off  at 
the  Kooms  of  Messrs.  Hallwt,  Davia  &  Co.,  last  Wedxiesday, 
with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Eliza  Josselyn  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Laog, 
pianists,  Mr  A.  Kreissniann  and  a  chorus  of  twelve  [gentlemen, 
and  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cluh.  Before  I  attempt  my 
description  of  the  concert,  1  feel  bound  to  thank  the  Boston 
public  for  the  unprecedented  and  unexpected  sympathy  which, 
they  displayed  on  the  occasion,  every  single  seat  being  occu- 
pied, even  the  entry  bciDg  filled,  and  the  saloon  crammed  to 
suffocation.  As  to  the  reception  with  which  I  met,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  this  day  was  one  of  the  hrightest  in  my  life.  One 
of  the  bouquets  wbii-h  fair  hands  and  sympathizing  hearts 
sent  to  the  retiring-room  stands  before  me  in  all  its  freshness, 
and  long  after  these  sweet  orange-blossoms  will  have  faded 
away  the  remembrance  of  my  friend'.s  kindness  will  be  fresh 
in  my  heart.  Among  the  audience  I  discovered  almost  e^ery 
one  who  professes  to  call  himself  a  real  musician  and  critic, 
excepting  only  some  few,  who  never  go  to  my  concerts,  deem- 
ing themselves  so  much  superior  to  Satter,  and  calling  his 
scales  "illegitimate."  I  did  actually  not  miss  one  of  this 
city's  eminent  talents.  The  whole  concert  was  more  of  a  fes- 
tival than  anything  else,  and  those  who  were  so  anxious  to 
make  me  feel  all  the  bitterness  of  Art's  quassia  cup  saw  their 
last  hopes  drowned  in  the  furore  which  prevailed  from  A  to  Z 
through  the  evening,  from  7  to  half  past  10  o'clock.  And  so 
I  came  to  the  happy  conclusion  that  conciliatory  movements 
are  only  needed,  when  both  parties  were  wrong,  and  that  a 
man  needs  only  to  act,  and  his  success  and  reputation  will  be 
complete,  despite  all  ho.itile  efforts.  The  programme,  un- 
doubtedly the  chastest  and  choicest  one  which  I  ever  presented 
to  my  audiences,  consisted  of  Beethoven's  two  Overtures  to 
CoriGlanus  and  Egmont^  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  in  B  minor, 
Haydn's  lasr  two  movements  of  the  quartet  in  D  major,  Mo- 
zart's Quintet  with  Clarionet  in  A  major,  Rossini's  Overture  to 
*'  William  Tell,"  Benedict  and  David's  duo  on  themes  from 
O&eron,  Songs  for  male  chorus  of  Silcher,  Haertel,  Marschner 
and  Manrer,  a  Transcription  of  the  Ko?irte  BohemUnne  and 
Barcarole  of  the  North  Star  by  your  humble  servant,  and  a 
medley  of  American  airs,  (Musical  rockets,  as  J.  S.  Dwight 
says.)  Strange  to  say,  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  took  the  prize, 
and  so  evidently,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  two  pages 
of  the  Finale,  a  thunder  of  applause  followed  the  remaining 
wild  strains,  such  as  shook  even  me,  with  all  my  generally 
reliable  strength  and  composure. I  At  the  end  of  the  "  William 
Tell "  Overture,  a  second  edition  was  issued,  and  the  American 
airs  which  I  gave  as  an  encore,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  half  the  audience,  secured  the  final  demonstrations  of  my 
friends.  Though  1  dislike  nothing  so  much  as  to  play  "  Wait 
for  the  Wagon," — (wait  for  applause,}  "  Old  Folks  at  home," 
— (court  the  mother  and  love  the  daughter,)  "  Hail  Columbia," 
— {I  am  a  foreigner,  but  I  beg  you  to  believe  my  sincere  grati- 
tude for  your  republican  applause  and  dollars,)  and  last  of  all, 
"Yankee  Doodle," — (I  hope  there  is  no  Englishman  among 
the  audience) ;  nevertheless  I  found  myself  bound  to  comply 
■with  the  general  request,  and  with  the  immortal  harmonies  of 
"  Pop  goes  the  weazle,"  young  and  old  left  perfectly  delighted  I 

Beauty  before  age;  Miss  Josselyn  before  Germany.  Miss 
Josselyn  is  a  young  lady  of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance, 
of  very  great  talent,  of  great  energy,  and  one  of  my  cherished 
pupils.  Pupils?  no  !  friends.  That  is  the  very  reason  that  I 
want  to  speak  plainly  to  her,  and  to  deny  her,  what  the  vulgar 
crowd  is  ever  anxious  to  bestow,  poisoning  flatteries.  Miss 
Josselyn  has  two  paths  before  her,  the  one  which  leads  to 
"Slang-bang"  the  Capital  of  Central  Stupidity,  the  other 
which  leads  to  "  Fame"  metropolis  of  After  World.  The 
first  path  is  covered  with  silver,  gold  and  diamonds,  the  second 
with  copper,  lead  and  iron  ;  the  first  path  is  crowded  with  mi- 
ners, emigrants  and  swindlers,  the  second  is  lonely  and  solitary. 
Miss  Josselyn  has  so  much  execution  that  mechanical  difficul- 
ties are  no  longer  a  doubtful  feature  in  her  performances  ;  she 
lacks  but  one  thing;  Poosy.  Let  her  feel  from  her  own  heart, 
let  her  create  instead  of  imitating,  let  her  mind  diverge  from 
the  fashionable  nightmares  and  attend  Music's  divine  service, 
let  her  forget  her  listeners  and  inspire  herself,  whenever  and 
before  she  plays :  if  so,  she  bids  fair  to  become  a  great  artiste, 
considering  her  youth,  her  unrelenting  perseverance,  and  her 
rare  gifts.  The  moment  has  come  for  her  to  decide,  and  may 
it  prove  in  her  favor.  #»#.*■* 

The  Prize  Songs  of  the  Musical  Review  are  the  moat,  abom- 
inable trash  in  this  line  on  record,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  which  has  at  least  something  like  merit  in  its  two  pages  ; 
though  it  is  fiat.  Who  is  to  blame  ?  The  compo.=ers  or  the 
public?  Who  may  be  laughed  at?  The  judges  or  the  very 
idea  of  calling  such  cheese-envelopes  "  prize-songs  ?" — Gustave 
Satter,  the  pianist  writes  musical  let'ers  for  Willis's  Musical 
World  over  the  signature  of  Gustave  Satter,  the  critic. 


CONCERTS. 


Otto  Dresel's  fourth  and  last  Soiree  was  remark- 
ably well  attended,  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series.     This  was  the  programme  : 

.       PART   I. 

1.— Concerto  for  Three  Pianos,  C  major,  with  Quartet  accom- 
paniment, (first  time,) J.  S.  Bach. 

Allegro — Adagio — Finale. 

2. — Ave  Maria, Cherubini. 

Sung  by  Miss  Elise  Hensler. 

3.— Andante  from  the  Symphony  by Schubert. 

(Arranged  fur  the  Piano  by  Otto  Dresel.) 
4.— First  Trio,  D  minor,  for  Piano,  Tioliu  and  Violoncello, 

Mendtdfisohn. 
Allegro  molto  agitato— Andante  tranquillo— Scherzo— Finale. 

PART  n. 

5.— Sonata  for  Piano,  Op,  31,  E  flat, Beethoven. 

Allegro— Scherzo— Tempo  di  Minuetto— Finale. 
6  —Adagio  from  the  Second  Concerto,  with  Quintet  acompani- 

ment,  (first  time,) Chopin. 

7. — Romance  from  "  William  Tell," Rossini. 

Sung  by  Miss  Elise  Hensler. 
8. — Andante  and  Polonaise,  Op.  22,  for  Piano,  with  Quintet 
accompaniment,  (first  time,) Chopin. 

The  triple  Concerto  by  Bach  proved  even  more  in- 
teresting than  that  other,  which  was  played  here  in 


Mr.  Drescl's  soir(?es  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  more 
recently  in  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  concerts. 
Especially  beautiful  and  striking,  full  of  a  deep  feel- 
ing, was  the  Adagio.  The  whole  was  played  with  ad- 
mirable unity,  precision  and  expression  by  Mr. 
Dresel,  Mr.  Trenkle,  and  a  lady  amateur,  at  the 
three  pianos,  with  Quartet  of  strings  by  the  Quintette 
Club.  Miss  Elise  Hensler  was  most  warmly  greet- 
ed, but  seemed  somehow  more  embarrassed  before  the 
room  full  of  friends  than  in  the  larger  theatre,  nor 
did  she  quite  recover  herself  during  the  Ave  Maria. 
Yet  there  was  no  mistaking  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
Toice,  nor  the  habitual  style  and  feeling  of  the  artistic 
singer.  In  the  Romance  from  "Tell"  she  was  all 
herself,  and  never  were  we  so  charmed  by  her  singing 
or  by  that  lovely  melody  itself,  as  in  her  singing  of  it. 
Vain  were  the  efforts  to  recall  her;  once  they  seemed 
to  have  succeeded,  but  the  audience  had  to  laugh  at 
their  own  disappointment,  as  she  prettily  seated  her- 
self at  the  piano  to  turn  the  leaves  for  Mr.  Dresel  in 
his  last  piece.  Schubert's  lovely  Andante  goes  to  the 
very  heart,  the  more  one  hears  it ;  and  Mr.  Dresel 
gives  the  spirit  and  the  outline  of  it  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  again  the 
D  minor  Trio  of  Mendelssohn;  it  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, although  we  think  we  have  heard  it  once  or 
twice,  and  by  the  same  artists,  brought  out  with  more 
perfect  ease  and  self-possession. 

That  Piano  Sonata  (the  third  of  Op.  31,)  is  one  of 
the  most  original,  imaginative,  and  quaint  (at  least 
in  the  first  movement)  of  all  Beethoven's  works.  The 
interpreter  seized  the  spirit  of  it  perfectly,  and  made 
it  very  clear.  "We  know  not  when  we  have  heard  a 
Beethoven  Sonata  played  so  finely.  The  Chopin  Ad- 
agio he  has  often  played  before  in  part,  without  ac- 
companiment. To  hear  it  entire  and  ivlth  accompani- 
ment was  a  rare  treat.  The  recitative  passages,  with 
tremolo  of  strings,  after  the  exquisite  cantabile,  were 
exceedingly  impressive.  The  Polonaise  is  also  a  re- 
markable and  characteristic  work,  but  was  less  clearly 
apprehended  by  most  hearers,  we  opine. 

Fifth  Afternoon  Concert.  Haydn's  7th  Sym- 
phony is  perhaps  the  best  and  largest  of  the  set.  The 
first  and  last  movements  come  nearer  than  any  to  the 
grand  and  complex  works  of  later  syraphonists.  The 
Adagio  has  a  great  deal  of  simple  and  methodical 
beauty,  but  fatigues  somewhat  by  its  length,  espe- 
cially when  taken  so  slow  as  it  was.  But  as  a  whole  it 
was  finely  played  and  much  enjoyed.  How  much 
richer,  stronger,  and  more  full  of  imagination  was  the 
Zaubcrjfvte  overture,  which  came  out  grandly  !  The 
marvellous  Andante  to  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony, 
without  the  rest,  had  a  cruel,  tantalizing  charm. 
Lumbye's  "Farewell  to  Berlin  "  waltz,  a  richly  in- 
strumented **  Gipsy  Galop,"  by  Koppitz,  and  the 
"Wedding  March,"  superbly  played,  made  out  the 
entertainment.  Only  one  more  concert  remains,  of 
which  the  excellent  i^rogramme  will  be  found  below. 

[Crowded  out  last  week.] 

CONCERTS.  — We  were  unable,  to  our  great  re- 
gret, to  attend  the  Concert  in  aid  of  the  German 
Benevolent  Society.  The  Music  Hall,  we  hear, 
was  very  full,  and  the  net  proceeds  added  to  the  funds 
of  the  society  were  between  ^600  and  ,'^■700.  We  were 
particularly  sorry  to  lose  the  singing  of  the  German 
Mfinnerchor,  the  "  Orpheus,"  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  Kreissmann,  which  all  say  was  a  model  of  fine 
part-singing.  The  overtures  to  the  Freyschiitz^  Zau- 
berflote  and  Tannhduser,  and  the  Andante  to  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  were  of  course  well  played  by  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn's  orchestra. 

The  last  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  drew 
another  hall  full.  Haydn's  "Surprise"  Symphony 
pleased  by  its  cheerfulness  and  grace  and  clearness ; 
but  it  sounded  like  child's  play  in  comparison  with 
Beethoven,  or  even  with  the  best  of  Mozart,  which 
have  so  much  more  in  them,  besides  mere  elegance 
of  style.  The  overtures  to  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dreamland  to  Setniramide  were  well  played.  But 
the  gem  of  the  concert  was  the  little  Allegretto  from 
Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony — short  as  it  was  sweet. 
Wittman's  "  Magic  Sounds"  is  a  fine,  rich,   swelling 


sort  of  waltz,  strong  enough  to  float  off  a  whole  Music 
Hall  floor  full  of  waltzers.  The  horn  solo  by  M. 
Trojsi  was  a  remarkably  smootli  and  clean  per- 
formance. 


hms[nl  (I^Iiit-dlliitt. 

IX^BoDND  VoLCMRS  of  the  past  year  of  the 
Journal  of  Music  are  now  reaily . . .  .We  offer  tinentij- 
five  cents  each  for  perfect  copies  of  No.  4,  Vol.  V.,  or 
No.  15,  Vol.  VI. 

Do  not  forget  the  concert  of  our  old  friend  Ket- 
ZEK  to-night;  the  memory  of  past  services,  respect 
for  character,  and  a  programme  at  once  classical  and 
novel,    should    attract   a   numerous  audience. 

The  German  Tkio,  before  leaving  for  their  en- 
gagements in  the  English  Provinces,  intend  giving  a 
Farewell  Concert  here  about  the  end  of  next  week. 
We  hope  it  will  be  well  attended  by  their  friends. — 
There  will  be  a  select  programme,  including  a  new 
trio  of  Rubinstein.  Full  particulars  will  soon  be 
announced. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  is  delighting  Salem 
and  other  large  New  England  towns  with  concerts. 

The  Paris  papers  are  warm  in  praise  of  BiscAO- 
oiANTi's  performances  at  the  Italian  Opera.  It  is 
said  that  Makio  offered  to  sing  with  her  her  first 
night,  but  that  owing  to  professional  jealousy  in 
some  quarter,  she  saw  fit  to  decline  the  aid. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  was  re-opened 
last  week,  for  a  new  season  (four  weeks)  of 
Italian  Opera,  under  the  auspices  of  Mas  Maket- 
ZEK  as  "sole  director."  Boloioni  and  Coletti 
have  been  added  to  the  troupe.  Ernani  was 
the  first  piece,  with  Mme.  Lageange,  Mokelli, 
Boloioni  and  Coletti  in  the  chief  roles.  The 
list  of  pieces  promised  is  somewhat  richer  and  more 
tempting  than  heretofore.  It  includes  Mozart's 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  Weber's  Freyschutz,  (in  Italian,  we 
suppose,)  and  "  William  Tell,"  besides  a  sufficiency 
of  Verdi,  (Trovatore,  Luisa  Milter,  &c.)  The  German 
operas  came  on  the  "  off  nights."  ''  Tell"  was  given 
last  night;  to-night  the  piece  will  be  Flotow's 
"  Martha.". . .  .Messrs.  Mason  and  Bekgmann  are 
following   up   their   Classical  Matinees  with   some 

equally    successful    Soirees Mr.    Bergmann's 

Sunday   Evening   Orchestral   Concerts   grow   more 
and  more  in  public  favor.     The  programmes  remind 

one  of  the  good  old  "  Germania''  days Gotts- 

CHALK  gave  his  fourteenth  piano  soire'e  on  Thursday 
evening. 

The  Gazzetia  Musicale  of  Florence,  under  date  of 
11th  October,  1855,  contains  a  Life  of  LuiGi  Pic- 
cniANTi,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Florence.  After  a 
brief  biography  and  list  of  works  of  this  eminent 
composer,  the  author  gives  a  list  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars, '■  as  a  proof,"  he  says,  "of  his 
skill  in  teaching  the  art  he  professes."  Among  these 
we  are  happy  to  find  that  of  our  townsman,  Fean- 
cis  BooTT,  Esq.,  mentioned  as  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Academy.  "Few  masters,"  observes  the 
author,  "  can  boast  of  so  brilliant  a  crown  of  schol- 
ars and  disciples,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
take  pleasure  in  recording  their  names."  There 
is  an  amusing  apology  in  a  subsequent  paragraph, 
for  some  errata  of  the  press,  in  which  the  ed- 
itor "asks  pardon  for  having  unjustly  Russian- 
ized  Mr.  Boott  by  printing  his  name  Rooff  instead  of 
Boott." 

A  new  German  Opera  House  is  to  bo  erected  in 
New  York,  at  the  corner  of  Crosby  and  Prince  streets. 
It  is  contemplated  to  erect  a  Musical  Hall,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  opera  houses  of  Milan,  Paris  and  Lon- 
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don.  The  stafie  and  parquette  are  to  be  portable, 
and  the  boxes  (of  which  there  will  be  four  tiers,) 
will  entirely  surround  the  stage.  The  interior  will 
be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  for  balls,  concerts, 
public  meetings,  and  a  theatre.  The  whole  cost  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,  more  than  half 
of  which  sum  is  already  raised. 


Mr.  WM.  KEYZEE'S  BENEFIT  CONCEUT, 

At   Mercantile  Hall,  Summer  St., 

On   SATURDAY  EVEnSTING,   April  26,  1856, 

ASSISTED   BI 

A  BOSTON   LADY  VOCALIST, 

GUSTAT    SATTER,    Pianist :    Messrs.    SUCK,    SCHULTZE, 

and  MEISEL,  Violins  :  ECKHAllDT  and  EICHLER, 

Tenors  :  W.  FRIES  and  A.  SUCK,  Violoncellos, 

All  of  whom  hare  kindly  Tolunteered. 

PKO  GRAMME. 

PART  I. 

Quarbet, -  .Haydn. 

Allegro — Adagio— Scherzo — Finale. 
Messrs.  Keyzer,  Schultze,  Eckhardt  and  Fries. 
Grand  Quintet,  for  Piano-forte  solo,  1st  and  2d  violin, 

tenor  and  Tioloacello,  (first  time  in  Boston,) Spohr. 

Messrs.  Gustav  Satter,  &c. 

PART   II. 

Duo  Concertante  for  Piano  and  Violin, Herz  and  Lafont. 

Messrs.  Satter  and  Keyzer,  (by  request.) 

Aria  :  *'  Qui  la  voce,"  from  I  Puritani, Bellini. 

Sung  by  a  Boston  Lady. 

Double  Quartet, Spohr. 

Larghetto — Scherzo — Finale. 
1st  Quartet — Messrs.  Keyzer,  Schultze,  Eckhardt  and  Fries. 
2d  Quartet— Messrs.  Suck,  Meisel,  Eichler  and  A.  Suck. 

([C?"The  Quintet  for  Piano-forte,  and  the  Double  Quarfet,  by 
Spohr,  are  generally  considered  as  among  the  best  compo- 
sitions of  that  great  master.) 

[n?*The  Grand  Ptano-Forte  used  is  from  the  Manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co. 

Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  music  stores, 
Tremont  and  lievere  Houses,  and  at  the  door. 

Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

OF  THE 

SIXTH   AFTERNOON    CONCEKT, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL, 
Wednesday,  April  30th,  1856. 

l^Symphony  No.  5, BeethoTen. 

2 — Overture  •  "  Oberon," "Weber. 

3— "VValtz  ;  Die  Elfen, Labitsky. 

4 — Andante,  9th  Symphony, Haydn. 

5 — Galop  ;  Une  Fleur  de  Danse, Gung'l. 

6 — Overture:  "Zanetta," Auber. 

tO="Concert  to  commence  at  3}i  o'clock. — Single  tickets  25  cts. 

THE   aOLDEN  WREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorire  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  Emerson.  24  pages.  i6mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.     Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  apt-ness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Waskhigton  St. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEjICH  ER    OF    mVSICj 
U.    S.    HOTEL. 

Communication^!  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Bitson's  music  store. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGBf  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YOBK. 

C.    BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIO, 

701  BROADWAY.  NEW  YOKK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIECnLATING  MDSICAl  LIBRARY. 

\Sy^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9'    Broadway,  NT. 

The   Eatest  Fulilications  of 
J.    A.    KOVEEEO. 

ORIOINAL  LONDON  EDITIONS. 

Novello's  Complete  Folio  Edition. 

BINE'S  PKACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL, 

Op.  55.     Carefully  revised  and  corrected  ;  with  the  German 

directions  and  terms  translated  into  English.    Price  $3,75;  or 

in  Six  Parts,  75  cents  each. 

PART  I,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Pref.\ce. 

Nos.  1  to  12.    Short  and  easy  pieces  in  two  parts. 
"  13  to  24.  "  "  three  parts, 

"  25  to  36.  "  "  four  parts. 

"  37  to.  66,     Prseludiums,  in  various  keys,  for  soft  or  loud 
stops. 

PAKT  II,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  67  to  132.     Exercises  for  the  pedals. 
"  133  to  144.   Twelve  Chorales,  or  well-known  German  Psalm 
Tunes,  with  variations. 

PART  III,  price  75c.,  contains  — 
Nos.  145  to  159.     Fifteen  eaf y  Postludes,  or  Concluding  Vo- 
luntaries, in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  IT,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  160  to  174.     Fifteen   Postludes,  or    Concluding  Volunta- 
ries for  alternate  manuals,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  V,  price  75e.,  contains — 
Nos.  175  to  181.     Seven  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
No.    182.     The  Flute  Concerto. 
"     183.    Variations  on  "  Heil  dir  Sieges  Kranz,"  or,  "  God 
save  the  Queen." 

PART  VI,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  184  to  192.    Nine  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
"      193  to  194.    Fantastie  and  Fugue. 

Please  to  order  Novello's  Edition,  and  quote  the  prices. 


MENDELSSOHN'S 
SIX  GRAND  SONATAS  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

Neiu  Edition,  complete  in  one  Booh,  S^l.75,  or  sin^ly,as /olloivs : 


No.  I.  Price  44c. 

2.  "    25c. 

3.  "    25c. 


No.  4.  Price  38c. 

5.  "    25c. 

6.  "    31c 


EDWABB    Ii.    BAIiCH, 


Composed  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  P.  Schlemmer,  by  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdv.     Op.  65. 
J.  Alfred  Novello,  London  and  New  York. 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OP 

MUSICAL   KNO\VLEDaE. 

Vol.  8.  Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition  with  the 
musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thnmas  Pickering 
(Former  price  JS5.26c.)  In  paper  wrappers,  ^1 13c.  By 
mail— ®1.20c. 

Volumes  of  this  series  already  issued. 
Vol.  1.     Cherubim's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,    ®1.63c. 
"    2.    Dr.  Marx'  General  Musi-  al  Instru<;tion,   1  63. 
"     3.     Fetis  on  Choir  and  Cliorus  Singing,  3*?. 

"     4.    Mozart's  succinct  Thoro'  Bass  School,  21. 

"    5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony  63. 

"  6.  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  wrifings  on  Thoro'  Bass, 
Harmony  and  Composition  for  self-instruction.  Vol.  1. 
Harmony  and  Thoro'  Bass,  price  88c.  Vols.  2  and  3. 
Guide  to  Composition,  88c.,  each.  Three  vols,  hound 
in  one  complete,  Cloth  Boards — :i?2  63c. 

J.  A.  IVOVELI.O, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addre.ssed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  9^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


^JOB  PRINTiG  neatly  and  proraplly  eiecuttil  at  tMs  Office. 

ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 
n.A.3Nro-roiiTE   ttjist:e:r. 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  IMusical  Exchange,  282 

"Washington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

J^Iauiifactory,  379  Wasllington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  : — 
No.  3  Uayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

P.    F.    X50IDGI-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  AV.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

(C7=-PIAN0S  fob  sale  or  to  LET. 


SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  ICneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  the    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  serTices  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  reque:sted. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardriou,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont Row. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TJEACHEK     ©F     MUSIC, 
2v  -'y  "Wasl^iiigton  Street,  Boston. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson-s  Musical  Exchange, 
282  U'ashington  street,  or  at  bis  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

G.   ANDRE   &   CO/S 

J§Epot   Di    ^oui^n    anil    J3omtstii    ^ujsu, 

19  S.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPniA. 

IH/^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publi-^^hed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^iij3£r  of  Ett  aiily  JLittxntnxt, 

Fublished  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Tavo  Dollars  per  niiiiuni,  in  atlvance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Iiiterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Coucerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

O^Back  numbei's,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion 5112.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent, . . .  $i;6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisementfl, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Eraiislatclr  from  tljt  JTrcncfi  of  iHalame  DuBthant,  for  tf)c 
journal  of  iHuslc. 

CHAPTEB    VI. 

THE    DUCHESS. 

I  e.xpec'tetl  Celio  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  I 
only  received  from  him  the  following  note  : 

"  3f>/  Dear  Friend — I  send  you  money  and 
papers  that  you  may  close  up  Mademoiselle  Boc- 
caferri's  business  at  the  theatre.  Nothing  is 
simpler.  You  have  only  to  pay  the  enclosed 
sum  and  take  a  receipt,  which  you  are  to  keep. 
Her  engagement  was  almost  over,  and  she  is  only 
responsible  for  the  two  performances  which  were 
remaining.  She  has  found  elsewhere  a  more 
profitable  engagement.  As  for  me,  I  am  going 
away,  dear  friend.  I  shall  be  gone  when  you 
receive  this  adieu.  I  cannot  endure  the  air  of 
this  town  and  the  condolences  of  politeness  for 
an  hour  longer.  I  should  get  angry  and  say  or 
do  something  foolish.  I  am  going  elsewhere ;  I 
press  farther  on.     Onward  !  onward  ! 

With  all  my  heart,  yours, 

Celio  Floriani." 

I  turned  over  the  letter  to  see  if  it  was  really 

directed  to  me  :  Adorno  Salentini,  Place , 

No.  — .     Nothing  was  wanting. 

I  fell  back  astounded,  disturbed  by  dreadful 
anxiety  and  dark  suspicions,  shocked  at  havinn- 
lost  all  trace  of  Cecilia  and  of  him  who  mi"ht 
take  her  from  me  or  help  me  to  rejoin  her.  I 
believed  myself  duped.  Days  and  weeks  passed, 
and  I  heard  nothing  of  Celio  nor  of  the  two  Boo- 
caferri.    No  one  had  minded  their  departure,  as 


it  took  place  almost  at  the  close  of  the  operatic 
season.  I  eagerly  read  all  the  musical  and  theat- 
rical journals  which  came  in  my  way.  Nowhere 
did  they  speak  of  an  engagement  for  Cecilia  or 
for  Celio.  I  knew  no  one  who  was  intimate  with 
them  except  Mademoiselle  Boocaferri's  old  teach- 
er, and  he  knew  nothing  or  pretended  to  know 
nothing  about  her.  I  prepared  to  leave  Vienna, 
where  I  began  to  grow  splenetic,  and  went  to  say 
farewell  to  the  duchess,  hoping  that  she  might  tell 
me  something  of  Celio. 

All  this  adventure  had  harmed  me  grievously ; 
just  when  my  heart  was  opening  to  love,  trust 
and  respect,  I  was  pushed  back  into  the  regions  of 
doubt,  and  felt  the  poisonous  touch  of  scepticism 
and  irony.  I  could  not  work  ;  I  sought  excitement, 
and  found  it  nowhere.  I  was  more  malicious  in 
ray  conversation  with  the  duchess  than  Celio 
himself  would  have  been  in  my  place.  This 
gave  her  a  passion  for  me — I  should  say  against 
me  ;  thus  are  coquettes  made. 

The  ill-disguised  anxiety  with  which  I  inquired 
for  Celio  made  her  think  me  still  jealous  and  in 
love  with  her.  She  declared  she  did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  him  since  his  unfortunate 
debut ;  but  believing  me  fascinated  with  her,  and 
seeing  how  firmly  I  denied  it,  she  formed  a  great 
idea  of  my  strength  of  character.  She  resolved 
to  conquer  it,  and  prepared  herself  for  battle  ;  a 
desperate  combat  with  a  man  who  showed  no 
weakness,  and  who  had  abandoned  her  upon  a 
mere  suspicion,  seemed  worthj'  of  her  skill. 

I  left  Vienna  without  seeing  her  again.  I 
went  to  Turin  ;  in  two  days  she  was  there  also  ; 
she  compromised  herself  openly,  and  did  for  me 
what  she  had  never  done  for  another.  This 
woman,  who  had  held  me  in  her  balances  with 
Celio,  coldly  weighing  the  chances  of  our  budding 
feme,  that  she  might  choose  him  who  would  best 
flatter  her  vanity — this  wise  coquette,  who  kept 
us  both  in  such  a  way  that  she  might  dismiss 
him  whom  the  public  cast  off — this  fine  lady, 
until  now  very  discreet  and  skilful  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  love  affairs,  threw  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  way  of  scandal,  before  I  had 
gained  an  inch  with  the  public,  solely  be&use  I 
resisted  her.  ^ 

Yet  Celio  had  been  cruel  with  her  too,  and 
she  had  not  been  thus  affected.  So  resistance 
alone  would  not  make  her  thus  enamored.  She 
saw  that  Celio  did  not  love  her  and  perhaps  was 
not  capable  of  loving  her  seriously  ;  but  whether 
my  character  and  savolr-vlvre  made  her  more 
sure,  she  had  seen  me  really  moved  by  her ;  she 
thought  me  capable  of  great  passion,  and  imag- 
ined that  she  might  inspire  me  in  spite  of  my 
courage  and  pride.  She  was  too  late  in  the  day, 
and  did  for  me  when  I  was  cold  what  she  would 


not  have  dreamed  of  during  my  zeal.  Women 
are  never  so  skilful  as  to  keep  away  from  the 
snare  of  their  own  vanity. 

Thus  I  saw  her  thrust  herself  upon  me  when  I 
did  not  care  for  her,  and  when  I  was  suffering  for 
another.  I  needed  neither  courage,  virtue  nor 
pride  to  repel  her  at  first,  and  to  strive  to  make 
her  renounce  her  own  ruin.  I  put  myself  to  this 
work  with  an  energy  which  only  pushed  her 
farther.  Had  I  been  a  rascal,  a  roue,  an  enemy 
determined  upon  her  downfall,  I  could  not  have 
acted  more  successfully  to  push  her  to  extremes 
and  make  her  trample  under  foot  all  care  for  her 
own  reputation.  She  thought  I  was  trying  her 
love,  and  should  place  mine  upon  the  result  of 
this  decisive  final  trial.  This  woman,  so  danger- 
ous to  others,  suddenly  became  fatal  to  herself  in 
the  midst  of  a  life  of  selfishness  and  calculation. 
She  exerted  all  the  strength  of  her  will  to  con- 
quer an  aversion  which  she  took  for  mere  de- 
fiance. The  crisis  of  her  wounded  pride  carried 
her  beyond  her  accustomed  cold  and  disdainful 
vanity.  Perhaps,  too,  she  was  weary  of  herself ; 
perhaps  she  wished  to  feel  the  storm  of  a  real 
passion  or  a  terrible  strife. 

My  continued  resistance  so  enraged  her  that 
she  declared  that  she  would  force  me  by  surprise 
to  fall  at  her  feet.  She  sought  insult  in  public, 
that  I  might  defend  her.  She  drove  to  see  me  in 
broad  daylight  in  her  carriage.  She  confided  her 
pretended  secret  to  three  or  four  dear  friends, 
women  of  the  world,  and  she  chose  the  most  in- 
discreet. She  dropped  her  mask  in  the  midst  of 
a  ball,  while  she  caught  my  arm  ;  she  even  fol- 
lowed me  into  a  box  at  the  theatre,  where  she 
would  have  shown  herself  to  the  public  gaze  had 
I  not  insisted  upon  leaving  with  her. 

These  tortures  lasted  for  a  week,  and  all  the 
time  she  kept  up  this  incredible  warfare.  This 
indolent  woman,  superb  in  her  languor,  was  sud- 
denly seized  by  an  unceasing  activity.  She  neith- 
er slept  nor  ate,  and  was  frightfully  changed.  She 
prevented  my  departui'e  by  making  me  believe 
that  she  came  to  bid  me  farewell  and  had  re- 
nounced me.  I  would  have  liked  to  sooths  the 
grief  I  caused  her,  bring  hgr .'back  to  good  reso- 
lutions, leave  her  nobly  and  manfully, with  friend- 
ly words.  I  only  roused  her  despair,  and  it  grew 
more  terrible,  more  imperious,  more  entangling, 
at  the  moment  when  I  had  at  last  flattered  my- 
self that  she  had  yielded  to  reason. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  I  suffered  in  that 
week.  The  love  of  any  woman  is  perhaps  irre- 
sistible, and  she  was  beautiful,  young,  intelligent 
and  full  of- 'charms.  The  grief  which  had  con- 
sumed her  so  rapidly  gave  a  terrible  character  to 
her  beauty,  well  made  to  work  upon  an  artist's 
imagination.    I  had  always  thought  her  sensual ; 
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she  had  passed  for  that ;  but  to  me  she  seemed 
dying  for  the  want  of  a  heart  which  might  lull 
her  senses  and  adorn  her  with  the  new  charm  of 
chastity.  I  felt  myself  on  the  edge  of  a  bottom- 
less abyss,  for  I  knew  if  I  loved  her  but  one  mo- 
ment I  was  lost.  Of  that  I  had  no  doubt ;  I 
knew  what  a  reaction  of  tyranny  I  should  under- 
go after  I  had  once  yielded  my  soul  to  the  per- 
fidious syren.  I  knew  myself  and  could  foresee 
the  future.  Strong  in  combat,  I  was  too  artless 
in  my  defeat  not  to  be  harassed  forever  by  my 
conscience,  and  I  could  still  persist  because  I 
forbade  myself  to  love  her,  she  was  so  far  from 
my  ideal ;  it  was  devotion  to  be  sure,  but  devo- 
tion in  fever,  energy  in  weakness,  enthusiasm  in 
forgetting  self-respect,  and  no  true  strength,  no 
dignity,  no  possible  endurance  in  this  sudden  in- 
fatuation. She  filled  me  with  horror  and  pity, 
while  she  aroused  wild  emotions  and  severe  curi- 
osity within  me.  I  saw  my  future  ruined,  my 
character  lost,  and  myself  an  object  of  attack  to 
all  bold  and  coquettish  women,  to  draw  me 
away  from  a  powerful  rival,  and  to  sport  with 
me  like  panthers  with  a  gladiator.  I  saw  myself 
become  an  adventurer — I,  who  so  detested  that 
vile  trade,  considered  a  charlatan  by  chaste  souls, 
who  would  accuse  me  of  having  sought  fame  in 
scandalous  deeds  instead  of  progress  in  my  art. 
I  felt  myself  yielding,  and  when  the  fire  of  pas- 
sion mounted  in  my  veins,  a  cold  sweat  of  fear 
ran  down  my  forehead.  If  this  woman  should  be 
lost  through  me,  or  only  accepted  by  me  in  her 
voluntary  fall,  I  should  be  bound  to  her  by  honor 
and  could  not  forsake  her.  In  vain  might  I  try 
to  divert  and  exalt  myself  in  striving  for  her  ;  I 
should  always  drag  about  my  feet  the  degradation 
of  a  love  imposed  by  the  weakness  of  a  moment 
upon  the  grandeur  of  a  whole  life. 

She  had  already  threatened  to  poison  herself, 
and  in  her  present  situation  one  hour  of  rage  and 
delirium  might  drive  her  to  suicide.  Heaven 
suggested  a  mezzo  termine.  I  resolved  to  deceive 
her  in  leaving  a  possibility  of  a  performance  of 
my  promise.  I  insisted  upon  a  return  to  her 
family  and  friends  in  Milan.  I  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  love,  telling  her  that  I  should  blush  to 
profit  by  the  fever  into  which  she  had  thrown 
herself  to  obtain  her,  and  that  my  conscience 
would  be  quiet  if  I  saw  her  take  her  old  place  in 
the  world  and  her  old  rank  in  public  opinion — 
that  I  should  stay  in  Turin,  not  to  compromise 
her  by  following  her,  but  that  in  a  week  I  should 
be  near  her,  to  be  hers  in  all  the  charm  of 
mystery. 

I  had  hard  work  to  persuade  her,  but  I  was 
really  touched,  and  so  distrustful  of  my  own 
strength  as  to  make  her  believe  that  hers  was  not 
powerless.  She  departed,  and  I  staid,  exhausted 
by  conflicting  emotions,  fatigued  by  my  victory, 
uncertain  whether  I  should  flee  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  or  follow  her  to  leave  her  no  more. 

I  was  weaker  after  her  departure  than  in  her 
presence.  She  wrote  me  insane  letters.  Her 
language  and  manners  awoke  an  instinctive  ha- 
tred within  me,  which  passed  off  when  I  remem- 
bered her  connected  with  so  many  proofs  of  sac- 
rifice and  passion  ;  and  then,  too,  solitude  was  in- 
supportable. Worse  follies  tempted  me.  Cecilia 
had  forsaken  me;  Celio  was  false.  The  world 
was  empty  without  one  being  to  love  exclusively. 
When  the  week  had  expired  I  ordered  a  coach- 
man to  drive  me  to  Milan. 

They  were  putting  on  my  baggage ;  the  horses 


were  waiting  at  the  door.  I  went  back  into  my 
studio  to  take  a  last  look. 

I  had  come  to  Turin  intending  to  stay  for  a 
long  time.  I  loved  the  town  which  called  back 
my  childhood,  and  where  I  had  always  kept  up 
pleasant  connections.  I  had  hired  delightful 
lodgings  :  my  studio  was  charming,  and  the  very 
day  I  arrived  there  I  had  worked  with  pleasure, 
flattering  myself  that  I  should  forget  my  cares 
and  make  great  progress.  The  arrival  of  the 
duchess  had  dispelled  these  sweet  hopes,  and  I 
feared  lest  all  happiness  was  dispelled  from  my 
life.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  remorse,  terror  and 
regret,  against  which  I  strove  in  vain.  I  threw 
myself  on  the  sofa ;  they  were  calling  me  in  the 
street ;  the  driver  was  getting  impatient ;  his 
little  horses,  young  and  spirited,  were  pawing  the 
pavement.  I  did  not  stir.  I  was  not  decided 
enough  to  say  I  would  not  go,  but  said  to  myself, 
with  childish  satisfaction,  that  I  had  not  yet 
started. 

At  last  the  driver  came  himself  and  knocked 
at  my  door.  I  can  see  now  his  cap  of  otter-skin 
and  his  coat  of  fur.  He  had  an  agreeable  face, 
both  displeased  and  friendly.  He  was  an  old 
soldier,  annoyed  by  my  want  of  punctuality,  but 
submissive  to  the  idea  of  subordination. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  the  days  are  so  short  at  this 
season  of  the  year  I  the  roads  are  so  bad  I  If 
night  overtakes  us  in  the  mountains  what  shall 
we  do  ?  It  is  a  full  hour  since  I  am  at  your  com- 
mands, and  my  little  horses  only  ask  to  run  for 
your  pleasure." 

That  was  all  his  complaint. 

"  You  are  right,  friend,"  said  I  to  him.  "  Get 
up  on  your  seat ;  I  am  ready." 

He  went  out,  and  I  intended  to  do  the  same. 
A  paper  which  fluttered  before  me  on  the  floor  di- 
verted my  attention.  I  picked  it  up ;  it  was  a 
leaf  from  my  album.  I  recognized  the  sketch 
which  I  had  made  the  night  when  Celio  went 
home  with  me  after  his  fiasco.  I  saw  the  good 
and  bad  angel,  both  occupied  by  a  sly  looking 
personage,  who  had  Cello's  stage  costume  and 
mien.  I  remembered  that  sleepless  night  when 
the  duchess  had  seemed  to  me  so  vain  and  false, 
and  Cecilia  so  pure  and  grand.  I  do  not  know 
what  reaction  seized  me.  I  ran  to  the  door, 
ordered  the  coachman  to  unharness  and  go  away. 
I  came  back ;  I  drew  a  long  breath ;  I  put  my 
album  upon  the  table,  as  if  to  take  fresh  posses- 
sion of  my  studio,  my  work,  and  my  liberty ; 
then  the  fear  of  solitude  crossed  me.  Those  bare 
walls  of  an  unfurnished  studio  weighed  upon  my 
heart.  I  fell  back  upon  the  sofa  and  began  to 
weep  and  sob  even,  like  a  child  undergoing  pun- 
ishment, and  miserable  at  the  sight  of  the  cham- 
ber which  is  to  be  its  prison. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  woman's  voice  singing  in 
the  street  the  first  words  of  this  air  from  Don 
Juan : 

Vedrai,  carino, 
Se  sei  buonino, 
Che  bel  rimedio 
Ti  voglio  dar. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?  I  heard  the  voice  of  Cecilia 
Boccaferri.  I  had  heard  her  twice  in  the  role  of 
Zerlina,  in  which  she  had  a  charming  simplici- 
ty, but  lacked  the  necessary  shade  of  coquetry. 
Just  then  she  seemed  to  address  me  with  a  tender 
fondness  she  had  never  shown  in  public,  and  as  if 
she  called  me  with  irresistible  tones.  I  rushed  to 
the  door,  ran  out  into  the  street.     I  only  found 


the  vetturino,  who  was  taking  out  the  horses.  I 
made  a  thousand  careful  searches.  The  sti'eet 
was  deserted.  It  was  hardly  day,  and  a  sharp 
breeze  came  from  the  mountains. 

"  Come  back  to-morrow,"  said  I  to  my  driver, 
giving  him  a  pour-hoire ;  "  I  cannot  go  to-day." 

I  spent  twenty-four  hour-s  in  hunting  for  infor- 
mation. I  inquired  high  and  low  for  Cecilia,  her 
father,  and  Celio.  No  one  knew  what  I  meant. 
One  told  me  that  the  old  drunkard  died  ten 
years  ago  ;  another  that  he  had  no  daughter ;  all 
said  that  the  son  of  Floriani  must  be  in  England, 
for  he  had  passed  through  Turin  three  months 
since,  saying  he  had  an  engagement  in  London. 

I  concluded  that  I  must  have  been  mistaken, 
that  it  was  not  Cecilia's  voice  which  had  sung 
those  four  lines,  too  tenderly  for  her  ;  but  during 
those  twenty-four  hours  my  feeling  had  changed  ; 
the  duche.ss  had  lost  her  power  over  my  imagina- 
tion. At  the  dawn  of  day  the  brave  vetturino 
was  at  my  door.  This  time  I  did  not  make  him 
wait.  I  myself  put  on  my  baggage ;  I  got  into 
his  fi'ail  leg/io  and  told  him  to  drive  westward. 

"  But,  my  lord,  that  is  not  the  way  to  Milan." 

"  I  know  it ;  I  am  not  going  to  Milan." 

"  Then,  master,  tell  me  whei'e  you  are  go- 
ing?" 

"  Where  you  will,  my  friend  ;  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  direction  opposite  Milan." 

"  I  could  drive  you  to  Pai-is  with  my  horses ; 
but  still  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  wish 
to  go  to  Paris  or  to  Rome." 

"  Go  towards  France,  directly  to  France,"  said 
I,  obeying  an  inward  impulse.  "  When  I  am 
tired,  I  will  stop  you,  or  when  the  beauties  of 
nature  invite  me  to  contemplation." 

"  Beautiful  nature  is  ugly  enough  in  this 
weather,"  said  the  brave  man,  smiling.  "  See 
how  deep  the  snow  lies  below  the  mountains  ! 
We  cannot  easily  pass  Mont  Cenis." 

"  We  will  see ;  perhaps  we  may  not  care  to. 
Come,  let  us  start ;  I  am  eager  to  travel.  If  your 
carriage  takes  me  away  from  Milan  as  well  as 
Turin,  that  is  all  I  care  for  to-day." 

"  Allons  !  aliens  !  "  said  he,  whipping  up  his 
horses,  who  slid  along  the  pavement,  glittering 
with  frost.  "  An  artist's  notions  are  a  fool's  no- 
tions !  but  prudent  people  are  often  stupid  and 
always  stingy.  Long  live  artists ! " 
[To  be  contiuuetl.] 


For  Dwight's  Jouroal  of  Music. 

Eeminiscences  of  a  Summer  Tour. 
IX. 

DEPAKTUBE  PROM  COLOGNE — PAKIS — THE  SALLE 
EERTHisLEMT  AND  THE  HALL  OP  THE  CONSERTA- 
TOIKE — DEARTH  OP  GOOD  MUSIC  ROOMS  ON  THE 
CONTINENT — MISS  HENSLER  IN  PARIS — MILITARY 
MUSIC  OP  THE  FRENCH — ORGANS  AT  ST.  DENIS  AND 
THE   CHURCH   OP  THE  MADELEINE. 

My  latest  experiences  of  Germany,  as  were 
likewise  the  first,  are  connected  with  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne.  And  I  would  fain  have  lingered 
among  the  shadows  of  this  grand  old  pile,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  said,  and 
yet  the  half  has  not  been  told.  But  the  limits 
of  my  allotted  time  did  not  allow.  So,  passing 
from  the  Cathedral  direct,  I  took  my  departure 
from  Cologne.  An  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
straining  out  of  the  window  of  a  car,  I  looked 
back  upon  the  town,  and  watched  the  outline  of 
the  majestic  structure,  as  it  receded  in  the  dis- 
tance, growing  more  and  more  shadowy  and  in- 
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distinct,  till  it  is  merged  at  last  in  the  mists  of  the 
Rhine. 

A  day  and  a  night  of  tedious  travelling  has 
brought  me  agiin  to  Paris.  Several  times  I  tried 
desperately  to  get  a  hearing  of  the  famous  orches- 
tra of  the  Conservatoire,  but  without  success. 
Why  is  it,  I  could  not  but  ask  myself,  that  such 
an  orchestra  must  needs  be  cribbed  and  cabined 
in  so  limited  a  sphere  ?  And  this  question  ap- 
plies with  equal  fitness  to  most  of  the  cities  of 
Germany.  Really,  there  is  not  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  a  concert  room 
of  sufBcient  amplitude  to  give  to  orchestral  music 
its  proper  and  legitimate  effect.  The  rooms  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  in  Dresden  and  Berlin,  as 
is  well  known,  are  cramped  in  their  proportions, 
ill-ventilated  and  uncomfortable,  and  hardly  com- 
petent to  contain  a  thousand  auditors.  The  Gmc- 
zinicli  Hall  at  Cologne,  the  chosen  locale,  for 
many  generations  back,  of  the  festival  music  of 
the  Rhine,  is  described  by  Chorley  as  "  a  quaint 
old  building,  which  commands  its  street  almost 
like  a  castle,  the  burgher  warlike  aspect  of  which 
is  enhanced  by  the  turrets  at  its  corners — having 
almost  every  fault  which  persons  experienced  in 
acoustics  would  denounce  as  fatal,  being  too  low, 
too  ill-proportioned,  and  divided  down  its  centre 
by  a  row  of  squat  pillars."  The  hall  of  the 
famous  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  is  much 
of  the  same  sort.  Nor  are  Frankfort  and  Mu- 
nich greatly  superior  in  this  respect. 

I  had  heard  of  a  Hall  which  had  been  recently 
constructed  in  Paris  on  a  new  plan — the  Salle 
Berthelemy  Rue  du  Chateau  d'Eau,  which  its 
friends  had  predicted  would  prove  the  ultima 
Thule  of  acoustic  success.  The  principle  here 
adopted  was  the  rejection  of  rectilinear  surfaces, 
and  the  substitution  of  curves  everywhere  in  their 
stead — walls,  ceilings,  floors  and  stage  being  made 
to  conform  to  this  theory.  This  is  the  building 
which  a  correspondent  in  a  previous  number  of 
this  journal,  (No.  19,  Vol.  n.,)  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "  C,"  quotes,  in  substantiation  of  a  similar 
notion,  as  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
acoustic  effect!  I  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
visit  this  anomaly  of  acoustic  construction  and 
test  its  properties.  Its  interior  figure  is  ellip- 
soidal, being  that  of  a  much  elongated  oval — a 
sort  of  colossal  egg  in  fact.  Its  extreme  length  is 
137  feet,  its  width  72  feet.  It  will  accommodate 
an  audience  of  perhaps  three  thousand  persons. 
The  building,  as  in  ordinary  theatres,  is  parti- 
tioned off  into  parquette,  stage  and  galleries,  the 
latter,  of  which  there  are  two,  running  entirely 
around  the  sides  of  the  apartment  except  the  end 
appropriated  by  the  scenes.  In  the  middle  of  the 
concave  ceiling,  high  up  against  the  roof,  is  the 
hanging  balcony,  so  called,  a  sort  of  basket-work 
suspended  by  iron  rods  and  chains,  capable  of 
containing  thirty  or  forty  people.  This  has 
always  been  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  novelties  of 
the  building  ; — and  so  it  is  indeed.  But  of  what 
possible  use  it  can  be,  or  what  inducement  it  can 
offer  to  visitors,  in  compensation  for  toiling  up  a 
crooked  stairway  of  some  60  feet,  to  descend  again, 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  to  their  dizzy  perch,  it 
is  diflicult  to  conceive.  To  the  amateur  rigger 
or  sea-faring  man,  perhaps,  it  might  present 
peculiar  attraction  ;  but  for  seeing  and  the  proper 
hearing  and  appreciation  of  sound  therefrom,  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  From  the  peculiar  confor- 
mation of  the  apartment,  we  might  judge,  a 
priori,  it  would  possess,  in  an  aggravated  degree. 


that  most  serious  of  defects  in  a  musie  room,  ex- 
cessive reverberation  of  sound.  Such  was  indeed 
the  case.  To  remedy,  in  some  measure,  this 
fault,  the  hanging  gallery  above  named  had  been 
bandaged  with  cloth,  festoons  of  which  were  also 
extended  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  room 
at  several  points.  It  was  soon  abandoned  as  a 
concert  room.  At  the  time  of  mj'  visit  it  was 
being  used  for  the  exhibition  of  a  gigantic  pano- 
rama of  California,  over  which  an  orchestra  of 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  instruments  presided, 
who  played  at  intervals  the  national  airs  of  Amer- 
ica. The  music,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  not 
of  the  highest  excellence,  but  it  served  well  to 
test  the  qualities  of  the  room.  There  was,  I 
imagined,  a  peculiar  intensity  imparted  to  the 
sound.  The  drums  and  the  heavier  brass  in- 
struments returned  a  distinct  echo,  and  the  effect 
of  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Court  Church 
at  Dresden,  before  alluded  to  in  these  papers, 
was  inarticulate  and  confused.  Touching  its 
present  condition,  "  Spiridion,"  the  spirited  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  Atlas,  says,  in  a  recent 
letter  from  Paris :  "  The  celebrated  Salle  Ber- 
thelemy, which  was  to  open  a  new  era  in  theatre 
building,  after  having  ruined  its  builder,  (he  was 
worth  1,000,000  fr.,)  and  failed  as  a  concert  hall, 
show-room  and  ball-room,  is  about  to  be  made 
into  a  church."  After  such  experiences  abroad, 
I  recurred  to  our  own  beautiful  hall  with  a  new 
feeHng  of  gratification  and  pride.  It  is  thus  by 
contrast  with  the  boasted  music  rooms  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  its  superiority  can  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

Miss  Elise  Hensler  was  at  this  time  pursu- 
ing her  musical  studies  in  Paris,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eminent  Boedogni.  This  distin- 
guished master,  as  is  well  known,  draws  his 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  voice- 
training,  by  which  I  mean  the  bringing  out  and 
developing,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  vocal  pow- 
ers, he  is  still,  I  doubt  not,  unrivalled.  Miss 
Hensler's  voice,  in  these  first  six  months  of  her 
pupilage,  had  gained  greatly  in  fullness  and 
strength.  Just  before  I  left  I  was  present  at  one 
of  her  morning  lessons,  dt  was  on  this  occasion, 
as  I  have  somewhere  before  mentioned,  after  the 
successful  performance  of  a  long  and  difficult 
exercise,  that  her  teacher,  patting  her  upon  the 
shoulder,  turned  aside  to  me  and  exclaimed,  sotto 
voce,  "  La  ]>etite  Sontag  !  In  one  year  more  of 
such  application,"  he  continued,  "  that  voice  will 
double  in  power  and  volume."  Whether  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately,  that  year  was  passed, 
away  from  Paris,  under  other,  possibly  equally 
eminent  masters.  And  in  the  subsequent  and 
frequent  changes  which  became  necessary,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that  the  line  of 
of  action  and  prominent  aim  in  the  teaching  of 
Bordogni,  as  suggested  in  the  remarks  above 
quoted,  was  for  a  time  departed  from;  nor  that, 
amidst  the  cares  and  duties  incident  to  the  suc- 
cessful and  brilliant  career  of  the  young  debu- 
tante at  La  Scala,  it  could  not  be  immediately 
and  systematically  renewed.  But  this  may  yet 
be  accomplished.  Success,  however  flattering, 
will  not,  we  are  confident,  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  hours  of  practice  and  study,  in  a  young 
artist  whose  student  life  is  as  yet  but  just  begun. 

Between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
in  summer,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  military  bands, 
connected  with  the  various  regiments  stationed  in 
Paris,  to  play  in  rotation  at  the  foot  of  the  Column 


of  Napoleon  in  the  Place  Vendome.  These 
bands  are  commonly  composed  of  about  forty  in- 
struments. In  some  instances  the  number  is 
increased  to  fifty.  They  comprise  among  their 
ingredients  a  proper  proportion  of  reeds  and 
brass,  though  in  the  latter  I  was  sorry  to  observe 
a  preponderating  tendency  towards  the  family  of 
sax-horns  and  cornets.  In  this  respect  the  mili- 
tary bands  of  the  French  compare  disadvantage- 
ously  with  the  well-appointed  collections  to  be 
found  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  service  ;  so, 
also,  in  the  character  of  their  music,  which  is 
light  and  trashy,  in  comparison  with  both  the 
German  and  English  military  music.  Snatches 
of  French  and  Italian  Opera  and  the  national 
airs  of  the  country  are  the  most  popular  pieces 
on  the  programme  of  such  out-door  entertain- 
ments. The  great  fault  of  these  band  perform- 
ances, here  as  elsewhere,  is,  they  attempt  too 
much,  and  grasp  at  effects  outside  their  legitimate 
sphere  and  entirely  beyond  their  reach.  They 
are  not  content  unless  they  usurp  the  part  of  an 
orchestra.  How  much  better  and  more  effective 
when  confined  to  their  own  pecular  province ; 
for  there  is  a  department  of  military,  or  harmony 
music,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  within  which  it  is 
possible  to  produce  unique  and  thrilling  effects ; 
nor  is  it  confined,  of  necessity,  to  stirring  and 
martial  subjects,  but  has  its  temper  and  theme 
for  every  occasion  of  out-door  music. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of  this 
martial  serenade  upon  the  excitable  populace  of 
Paris.  The  square  was  always  thronged.  The 
spot  is  well  chosen,  politically  speaking,  for  such 
exhibitions.  Nowhere  else  could  the  military 
tendencies  of  Young  France  be  so  aroused.  A 
strong  police  force  is  always  near  at  hand.  At 
such  times  I  have  seen  old  men  lean  against  the 
iron  railing  and  weep.  Others,  who  have  come 
joyously  to  hang  garlands  upon  the  projections  of 
the  column,  would  sit  down  at  its  base  and  bury 
their  faces  in  their  hands  at  the  sound  of  some 
familiar  strain.  But  in  itself  considered,  the 
place  is  ill  adapted  for  music.  The  reverberation 
from  the  semi-circular  rows  of  massive  buildings, 
on  either  side,  is  tremendous  and  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  all  unity  in  effect,  unless  one  pushes  his 
way  into  the  very  midst  of  the  players.  Add  to 
this  the  uproar  of  the  twenty-four  drums  of  the 
regiment,  which  come  into  the  Place  Vendome  at 
eight  o'clock  to  escort  the  baud  to  its  quarters, 
and  the  noise  becomes  truly  infernal. 

There  are  some  famous  organs  in  Paris  and  its 
vicinity.  Among  those  of  recent  date  are  the 
fine  instruments  in  the  churches  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  and  the  Madeleine,  and  that  in  the  Ab- 
bey Church  at  St.  Denis.  These  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  celebrated  M.  M.  Cavaille  Coll, 
of  Paris,  who  hold  the  same  position  among  the 
organ  builders  of  France  as  that  commanded  by 
the  Messrs.Walcker,  of  Ludwigsburg,  in  Germany. 
Among  the  instruments  above  named,  that  at  St. 
Denis — the  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  French 
— is  the  lai'gest  and  most  complete.  It  contains 
69  sounding  stops,  arranged  upon  3  manuals  and 
pedal.  "  Among  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
this  organ,"  says  Hopkins,  "  is  the  adjustment  of 
wind.  Not  only  are  the  reed  stops  placed  on  a 
heavier  wind  than  those  of  the  flue  species,  but 
the  upper  octave  of  all  the  slops  are  in  common 
supplied  with  a  stronger  blast  than  the  lower; 
upon  the  principle  that  wind  instrument  players 
exercise  a  greater  pressure  of  the  muscles  upon 
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tte  lungs  when  producing  the  acute  sounds." 
There  are  also  several  stops  of  a  novel  kind, 
called  by  Cavaille  "  Harmonique,"  which  sound 
the  octave  above  the  note  that  the  length  of  the 
pipe  would  indicate.  The  organ  has  also  the 
pneumatic  lever  attachment  for  lightening  the 
touch.  Its  compass  is,  upon  the  manual,  from 
CC  to/  in  alt.,  54  notes;  on  the  pedal,  FFF  to 
tenor/,  25  notes. 

The  organ  in  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine, 
though  smaller  in  calibre  than  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, is  not  inferior  in  excellence.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1846,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was 
opened  and  formally  dedicated  at  the  church 
with  much  ceremony.  It  has  4  manuals  and 
pedal  arranged  as  follows : 

Clavier  nv  Grand  Okgue. 

Pieds.  Pieds. 

7  Prestant 4 

8  Quinte 8 

9  Doublette 2 

10  Plein  jeu  X  ranks. 

U  Trompette 8 

12  Cor.  Anglais 8 


1  Montre 16 

2  Violin-Basse 16 

3  Montre 8 

4  Bourdon 8 

5  Salicional 8 

6  Flute  Harmonique... 8 


Claviee,  de  Bomeakdes. 


13  Sous  Basse 16 

14  Basse 8 

15  Flute  Harmonique... 8 

16  Flute  Traversiere 8 

17  Flute  Octaviante 4 

18  Octavin 2 


19  Bombarde 16 

20  Trompette    Harmo- 

nique  8 

21  Deuxieme  Trompette.  8 

22  Clairon 4 


23  Montre 8 

24  Viola  diGamba 8 

25  Flute  douce 8 

26  Voix  Celestes 8 

27  Prestant 4 


Claviek  du  PosiTir. 

28  Dulciana 4 

39  Octavin 2 

.30  Trompette 8 

21  Basson  et  Hautbois  ..8 

22  Clairon 4 


Clavier  de  R£cit.  Expressif. 


38  Voix  Humaine 8 

39  Trompette    Harmo- 

nique   8 

40  Clairon  Harmonique. .4 


33  Flute  Harmonique  ...  8 

34  Bourdon 8 

35  Musette 8 

36  Flute  Octaviente 4 

37  Octavin 2 

Clavier  de  PJsdales. 

41  Quintaton 32|4o  Grosse  Flute 8 

42  Contre-Basse 16|46  Bombarde 16 

43  Basse-Contre 16  47  Trompette 8 

44  Violincelle 8148  Clairon 4 

Combination  Pedals,  &c. 


1  Positif  to  Great. 

2  Great  to  Pedal. 

3  Bombarde  to  Positif. 

4  Pedal  to  Great. 

5  Gt.  Organ  Sub-octave. 

6  Bombarde  Sub-octave. 

7  Pedal  Octave  above. 


8  Tremulant  to  Choir  and 

Swell. 

9  Great  Reeds. 

10  Bombarde  Reeds. 

11  Choir  Reeds. 

12  Swell  Reeds. 

13  Pedal  Reeds. 


The  compass  of  this  instrument  is,  on  the  Man- 
uals, from  CC  to  f3,  54  notes;  Pedal,  CCC  to 
tenor  d,  27  notes.  The  above  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  stops  in 
the  large  French  organs.  There  is  to  be  found 
in  these  instruments  great  variety  and  beauty  of 
eflFect,  conjoined  with  lightness  and  promptness 
of  action,  and  a  rare  brilliancy  of  tone.  But  they 
lack  character — are  wanting  in  grandeur,  dignity, 
profundity — and,  on  the  whole,  must  be  ranked 
as  inferior  to  the  great  works  of  England  and 
Germany.  « 


Death  of  Bochsa,  the  Harpist. 

Robert  Nicholas  Charles  Bochsa,  the  celebrated 
harpist,  died  at  Sydney,  Australia,  on  the  7th  of 
January.  The  only  biographical  sketch  that  we 
possess  of  this  rather  famous  individual,  says  that 
he  was  born  at  Montmedi,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meuse,  in  France,  in  1789,  so  that  his  age 
was  but  sixty-seven,  though  he  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  older.  His  father  was  first  performer 
on  the  hautboy  in  the  Grand  Theatre  at  Lyons, 
and  he  began  to  learn  music  before  anything  else. 
Indeed  some  of  the  stories  told  of  him  remind  one 
of  the  infancy  of  Mozart ;  for  he  is  said  to  have 
publicly  performed  a  concerto  on  the  piano,  when 
only  seven  years  old,  to  have  written  "  a  duet  and 


symphony  for  the  flute"  when  only  nine,  to  have 
composed  ballet  overtures  and  a  quartet  when 
only  eleven,  and  an  opera  called  "  Trajan"  when 
only  sixteen. 

His  family  having  removed  to  Bordeaux,  Bochsa 
began  to  study  composition  under  Beck,  and  mar- 
vellous stories  are  told  of  his  progress,  and  of  his 
rapidly  acquired  skill  upon  nearly  every  instru- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  but  especially  upon  the 
harp,  the  pianoforte,  the  flute,  and  the  tenor. 
From  Bordeaux  he  was  taken  to  Paris,  placed  in 
the  Conservatory,  under  Catel,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  won  the  first  prize  in  harmony. 
He  then  continued  the  study  of  composition  under 
Mehul,  but  at  the  same  time  devoted  himself 
greatly  to  the  harp,  receiving  lessons  from  Nader- 
mann,  and  afterwards  from  the  Vicomte  Marin. 
In  a  little  while  he  not  only  surpassed  his  masters, 
but  become  the  greatest  living  performer  on  the 
harp,  maintaining  this  pre-eminence  until  years 
and  rather  premature  infirmities,  diminished  his 
powers. 

In  the  days  of  his  youth  and  greatest  skill 
Bochsa  was  the  pet  of  the  leading  courts  of  Europe. 
In  1813  Napoleon  the  Great  appointed  him  the 
first  harpist  of  his  private  concerts.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed 
to  compose  an  opei'a  called  Les  Heritiers  Michaux, 
which  was  graciously  received  by  Louis  XVIH. 
and  by  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Empei-ors.  In 
1815  he  wrote  a  grand  Requiem  by  command  of 
Louis  XVHI.  He  was  also  appointed  harpist  to 
the  King  and  the  Puc  de  Berri.  In  1817  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  became  the  pet  of 
the  court  and  nobility,  performing  frequently  at 
concerts,  and  writing  many  compositions  for  the 
harp.  In  1822  he  was  made  director  of  the  ora- 
torios, and  also  a  life  governor,  professor  of  the 
harp  and  secretary  of  the  musical  department  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  retained  these  offices 
for  many  years,  and  derived  a  handsome  revenue 
from  his  concerts  and  his  publications. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  Bochsa  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  an 
accomplished  woman,  and  a  charming  singer,  who 
had  been  raised  from  obscurity,  educated,  and 
afterwards  married  by  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop. 
The  great  harpist  was  then  a  very  handsome,  as 
well  as  a  celebrated  man.  The'  result  of  the 
accpiaintance  was  that  the  lady  deserted  her  hus- 
band and  followed  the  harpist,  to  whom  she  has 
been  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant  ever  since. 
Their  visit  to  the  United  States  is  remembered  by 
all  our  readers.  Since  they  have  left  us,  they 
have  visited  Mexico,  South  America  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  finally,  Australia ;  the  great  harpist 
who  had  been  petted  by  Bonapartes  and  Bourbons, 
and  had  instructed  empresses  and  princesses,  find- 
ing at  last  a  grave  in  the  land  whither,  if  all  that  is 
said  of  him  be  true,  ho  should  have  been  legally 
sent  years  ago ;  for  among  the  eccentricities  of  his 
genius  was  one  which  used  to  prompt  him  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  finery  and  jewelry  belonging  to 
ladies  who  attended  his  re-unions — this  peculiarity 
being  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  ven- 
ture back  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  European 
triumphs. 

Bochsa  was  a  vain,  petulant,  domineering,  bad- 
tempered  man.  The  hints  we  have  given  are 
sufEcient  to  indicate  his  moral  deficiencies,  so  we 
need  not  enlarge  upon  them.  He  was,  unques- 
tionably, a  wonderful  harpist,  and  a  composer  of 
skilL  But  be  lacked  genius  and  inspiration,  so 
that  among  his  couple  of  hundred  works,  there 
are  none  that  will  live,  except  as  mere  studies  for 
the  harp. — P/til.  Bulletin. 

New  York,  April  21st.  On  Saturday  evening 
the  Philharmonic  season  came  to  a  worthy  close  in 
the  finest  concert  which  this  winter  has  brought  us, 
and  which  was  particularly  refreshing  in  contrast 
with  its  immediate  predecessor.  Beethoven's 
Fourth  Symphony,  in  E  flat,  ever  new,  ever  beauti- 
ful and  grand,  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  eve- 
ning.   It  was  played  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and 


very  con-ectly,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  notes  of 
the  bass-viol  (?)  in  the  last  bars  of  the  Andante,  which 
were  on  this  occasion,  as  they  had  been  at  all  the 
rehearsals,  fearfully  out  of  tune.  The  audience  tried 
hard  for  a  second  hearing  of  this  exquisite  move- 
ment, but,  after  some  hesitation,  Mr.  Bekgmasn 
preferred  to  proceed  with  the  Menuetto. 

Besides  the  Mdusina  overture  of  Mendelssohn, 
which  was  fairy-like,  undulating,  graceful  as  ever, 
we  had  another  overture,  to  Ilans  Heilhig,  by 
Marscuner,  a  composition  full  of  vigor,  pleasing 
melodies,  and  rich  instrumentation,  which  was  very 
favorably  received.  Badiali  sang  two  arias  from 
Verdi's  Attila  and  Mercadante's  Normanni  in 
Parigi,  with  his  usual  magnificent  voice  and  excel- 
lence of  rendering.  The  Mollenhauees  gave  us 
one  of  their  astonishing  duets,  and  Edward  rendered 
very  finely  the  first  part  of  a  violin  concerto  by 
Vieuxtemps,  a  work  of  very  great  merit. 

And  so  we  have  bidden  farewell  to  the  Philhar- 
monic orchestra  for  another  six  months,  heaving  a 
sigh  as  the  last  notes  of  the  Symphony  died  away, 
that  so  long  a  time  must  pass  before  we  hear  more 
of  the  same  sort.  We  shall  not,  however,  be  quite 
bereft  of  our  orchestral  music  before  we  scatter  for 
the  summer  ;  one  rich  treat  is  promised  us,  in  the 
shape  of  a  concert  by  Mr.  Eisfeld  in  the  early 
part  of  next  month.  At  this,  the  circulars  say, 
calling  it  a  "  vocal,  instrumental,  and  dramatic" 
concert,  the  whole  of  Beethoven's  music  to  Eg- 
mont  will  he  given,  in  connection  with  a  dramatic 
reading.  Rumor  connects  the  names  of  some  of  our 
first  artists,  but  as  nothing  is  yet  certain,  I  will  not 
mention  any  of  thera  at  present. 

There  have  been  several  concerts  in  the  last  week 
or  two,  as  various  in  the  character  of  the  music  per- 
formed as  in  its  execution.  The  best  of  them  have 
been  the  Sunday  concerts.  SonnBEET's  Symphony 
and  Mendelssohn's  in  A  minor  have  been  per- 
formed at  these,  besides  overtures  and  minor  pieces 
of  more  or  less  merit.  Mason  and  Bergmann 
have  advertised  two  soirees  on  the  plan  of  their  mat- 
inees. At  the  first,  last  Tuesday,  Beethoven's 
Quartet,  Op.  95,  and  that  of  Schumann  for  piano 
and  stringed  instruments,  were  performed,  with 
some  solos  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  a  couple  of  songs 
which  were  quite  spoilt,  by  Miss  Behrend.  For 
the  second  one,  to-morrow,  more  quartets  of  Beet- 
hoven and  Schumann  are  advertised,  with  singing  by 
Mrs.  BrinkerhofF,  which  is  certainly  no  attraction. 
Gottschalk,  in  consequence  of  a  disabled  finger, 
has  been  obliged  to  suspend  his  soirees  for  a  while. 

April  29th.  The  last  of  Eisfeld's  Soirees  and 
of  Mason's  Matine'es  came  off  respectively  on  Sat- 
urday evening  and  this  afternoon.  The  former  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  concerts  we  have  had  this 
season.  Mozart's  third  Quartet,  in  B  flat,  and  a 
Quintet  for  stringed  instruments,  in  C  minor,  began 
and  ended  the  programme — each  a  perfect  specimen 
of  its  composer.  Mr.  Burke  took  the  first  violin  in 
the  second  piece,  and  although  his  playing  might 
have  been  clearer  and  truer  in  some  portions,  yet  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  brought  out  an  ex- 
quisite melody  in  the  finale,  which  he  had  alone, 
must  have  delighted  all.  The  members  of  the  "  Glee 
and  Madrigal  Union,"  i.  e.,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Leach,  and  Mr.  Frazek,  gave  ns  a  charming 
quartet  of  Mr.  Eisfeld's,  "  A  voice  from  the  lake," 
and  one  of  Dr.  Callcott's  glees  very  finely,  and  the 
soprano  and  tenor  each  sang  a  solo  besides.  The 
remaining  number  was  Jlendelssohn's  Trio  in  C 
minor,  in  whjch  the  piano  part  was  taken  by  an 
"amateur  lady,"  who  acquitted  herself  exceedingly 
well,  and  played  with  wonderful  ease  and  self-pos- 
session, and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  modest 
and  unassuming  manner.  She  is  a  young  married 
lady,  who,  under  her  maiden  name,  was  well  known 
as  one  of  the  two  best  lady  players — pupils,  the  one 
of  Scharpeneesg,  the  other  of  Timju — in  town. 
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She  proved  on  this  occasion  that  she  had  not  lost 
her  clium  to  this  reputation  in  changing  lier  name. 

At  tlie  matiiie'e  wo  had,  first,  a  curiosity  in  shape 
Beethoven's  13th  Quartet,  Cone  of  his  best  worlis,  if 
I  mistake  not.)  wliich  has,  I  believe,  never  been 
played  before  in  this  country.  I  found  it  much  more 
comprehensible  than  I  had  supposed.  It  is  unusual 
in  form,  consisting  of  six  parts:  1.  Adagio,  Allegro  ; 
2.  Presto  ;  3.  Andante  con  moto  ;  4.  Alia  Danza 
Tedesca  ;  5.  Cavatina;  6.  Finale,  Allegro.  Of  these, 
the  four  middle  ones  were  the  most  attractive — the 
Cavatina  particularly  beautiful.  Mr.  Mason  played 
some  solo  pieces  :  his  pretty  "  Silver  Spring,"  charm- 
ing little  "  Lullaby,"  and  immensely  difficult  "  Etude 
de  Concert,"  and  the  piano  part  in  Schumann's 
Quintet  for  piano  and  string  quartet.  Op.  4-t,  a  very 
fine  composition.  The  Andante  :  "  in  raodo  duna 
Marcia,"  is  to  me  almost  unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  Of 
the  singing  on  this  occasion,  the  less  said  the  better. 
Mad.  v.  Berkel,  "  prima  donna  from  the  principal 
theatres  of  Germany,  and  of  the  new  (future)  Ger- 
man Opera  in  New  York,"  must  give  the  uninitiated 
but  a  miserable  idea  of  those  same  "  principal  thea- 
tres," and  of  the  promises  for  German  Opera  here. 
All  the  good  I  can  say  of  her  is,  that  she  sings  true, 
and  evinces  considerable  skill  in  some  of  her  Jioriture. 
Otherwise  she  is  beneath  criticism,  and  her  gestures 
and  motions  while  singing  must  strike  every  one, 
as  they  did  me,  as  supremely  ridiculous. 

The  above  mentioned  "  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union" 
are  about  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  at  a  very  low 
price,  for  the  production  of  old  English  music  of  the 
kind  which  their  name  denotes,  as  also  ballads, 
duets,  etc.  Their  voices  harmonize  finely,  and  as 
there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  interesting  among 
these  compositions,  much  pleasure  may  be  derived 
from  these  entertainments. 

1 

Music  at  ITazareth  Hall. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  April  28.  Your  humble 
servant  having  been  kindly  invited  to  a  musical  eve- 
ning given  by  the  tutors  of  this  venerable  institu- 
tion, and  presuming  you  would  have  no  objections 
to  hear  reports  in  matters  of  music  from  any  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  land  where  Euterpe  may  choose 
to  fix  her  abode,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
few  notes  of  silent  observation. 

The  edifice  known  as  Nazareth  Hall  was  built  just 
a  century  ago,  for  the  use  of  Count  Zinzendorf, 
and  has  been  occupied,  with  some  small  intermis- 
sion, for  nearly  ninety-seven  years,  as  a  boarding 
school  for  boys.  Its  history  has  therefore  become 
somewhat  eventful  and  even  classic,  and  the  poesy 
of  age  begins  to  surround  it  and  its  venerable 
grounds. 

The  reunion  spirit  has  been  awakened  among  its 
old  pupils,  and  during  the  two  past  summers  many 
of  them  have  assembled  here  to  live  over  in  imag- 
ination old  events,  and  realize  once  more  many  of 
the  heart's  lost  and  forgotten  emotions. 

But  let  us  now  to  the  music  and  the  subject  in 
hand.  The  principal  music  teacher  of  the  Hall, 
Herr  Agte,  aided  by  Mr.  Beck  and  others,  has 
opened  a  course  of  agreeable  and  genial  soirees, 
held  in  the  little  chapel  where  the  boys  usually  as- 
semble for  devotional  and  recit.ation  purposes.  Here, 
in  company  with  the  pupils  as  listeners,  and  in  part 
performers,  we  met  to  enjoy  a  programme  of  classical 
and  well  selected  music. 

The  opening  Pot  Pourri,  a  duet  for  the  piano  from 
Robert  le  Diahle,  was  agreeably  and  skillfully  per- 
formed by  Messrs.  Agte  and  Kloge,  a  composition 
which  every  critic  might  designate  by  his  own 
peculiar  fancy  or  idiosyncrasy,  but  which  I  will 
simply  characterize  as  Meyerbeerian.  A  good  Eng- 
lish song  by  Russell,  "Man  the  life-boat,"  was 
well  sung  by  Mr.  Beck,  to  the  no  small  delight  and 
approbation  of  the  ladies,  so  much   so  that  they 


would  have  it  repeated.  Then  among  the  "Airs 
Ecossais,"  Herr  Agte  gave  us,  in  an  extremely 
sympathetic  vein  and  gentler  touches  of  feeling, 
"  Robin  Adair,"  on  the  violoncello,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Kluge  on  the  piano.  Herr  Agte  is  decidedly  a 
virtuoso  on  the  violoncello,  and  although  he  possesses 
the  most  versatile  powers  in  several  departments 
of  music,  he  is  most  appreciable  on  this  finest  of  all 
instruments.  Although  we  have  never  yet  heard 
him  produce  those  remarkable  flageolet  notes  which 
rendered  Knoop's  instrumentation  such  a  phenome- 
non, yet  he  responds  to  your  inmost  movements  of 
musical  thought  by  the  precision  of  delivery  and  del- 
icacy of  touch  that  constitute  the  life  of  the  violon- 
cello. We  next  had  a  good  selection  of  morceaux 
from  FoKSTER,  Stunz,  Mendelssohn,  De  Beriot, 
Weber  and  others,  which  rendered  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  evening  chaste,  joyous  and  spiritual. 

The  song :  ^'Der  Krieger  und  Sein  Ross,"  by  Hoelt- 
ZER,  is  a  sombre  but  popular  piece  here  among  us, 
and  was  well  received  by  the  select  little  audience. 
Then  came,  in  conclusion,  Uhland's  well  known 
Wanderlieder,  sung  in  Quartet  by  four  of  the  gentle- 
men, calling  up  all  the  truly  German  feelings  of  that 
natural  part  through  the  interpretation  of  the  equally 
German  tone-master.  Von  Weeer. 

The  boys  of  the  Hall  were  quite  enthusiastic  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  WanderUeder,  sung  by  as 
excellent  a  representation  of  the  Vatetiand  as  you 
could  easily  imagine. 

The  associations  of  the  locale  of  this  chamber 
concert  are  also  of  interest,  as  in  this  very  chapel, 
somewhat  modernized  in  contrast  with  its  former 
appearance,  the  sounds  of  real  and  classic  music 
have  had  an  utterance  for  nearly  a  century.  Here  the 
"  Creation  "  was  performed  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago,  and  all  the  good  old  symphonies  of  Haydn, 
including  one  which  brings  np  pleasant  memories  in 
the  mind  of  your  humble  correspondent,  by  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  lights  until  the  last  taper  burnt  alone, 
to  the  final  cadences  of  the  solitary  violinist ;  and 
when  his  last  sounds  died  away,  he  cast  darkness 
over  the  scene  by  putting  out  his  own  light.  We 
have  the  gratifying  hope  stored  away  that  HeiT 
Agte's  Soirees  are  but  the  beginning  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  hope  also,  for  the  pupils'  sake,  that 
these  ambrosial  evenings  may  come  often  and  in- 
crease in  the  interest  they  inspire. 

Your  special  correspondent  from  these  parts  had 
indulged  the  expectation  of  sending  you  some  ac- 
count of  Rossini's  Stahat  Mater,  performed  by  the 
girls  of  the  Bethlehem  Boarding  School,  and  which 
rumor  spoke  exceedingly  well  of;  but  the  earth  and 
heavens  being  unpropitious  on  the  appointed  day, 
the  writer  could  not  attend.  When  the  next  great 
musical  feat  shall  come  off,  "  may  we  be  there  to 
see.  Very  truly  yours,  t.  h. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  4.  Thinking  it 
might  be  interesting  to  yourself  and  your  readers  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  place  California  is  in  regard 
to  music,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
in  the  four  or  five  weeks  I  have  been  here.  I  left 
Boston  on  the  last  of  January  with  many  regrets, 
feeling  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  I  should  enjoy 
the  delightful  music  of  such  concerts  and  operas  as 
wo  had  there.  But  I  am  agreeably  disappointed  to 
find  much  good  musical  taste  and  good  music  here 
in  this  new  country. 

I  have  attended  two  concerts  of  a  series  of  six 
given  by  the  "  Germania  Society;  "  and  when  I  tell 
you  the  programme  consisted  of  the  compositions  of 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn,  and  three  move- 
ments from  Beethoven's  Grand  Symphony  in  C 
minor,  one  or  two  lighter  compositions  to  vary  the 
performances,  you  will  decide  with  me  in  my  esti- 
mate of  musical  taste. 

The  orchestral  performances,  by  thirty  musicians, 
who  seemed  to  feel  what  they  had  to  do,  were  excel- 


lent, and,  judging  from  the  goodly  nuruber  present, 
I  should  think,  were  well  patronized.  A  flute  solo 
by  Mr.  Koppitz,  I  think  was  superior  to  any  thing 
I  ever  heard  upon  that  instrument. 

The  vocal  part  of  the  performance  was  decidedly 
poor.  There  is  at  present  only  one  good  female 
singer  here — Signora  Gabati,  whom  I  have  not  yet 
heard.  This  is  the  first  attempt  of  this  kind,  giving 
a  series  of  concerts,  and  it  meets  with  general  satis- 
fation.  One  great  trouble  here  I  would  were  ob- 
viated; that  is,  the  lack  of  good  pianos.  I  heard,  a 
few  evenings  since,  a  fine  performer  execute  Men- 
delssohn's Concerto  in  D  minor,  upon  an  instrument 
said  to  be  the  best  to  be  had.  0  how  my  ears  ached 
for  a  sound  something  like  those  elicited  from  one  of 
Chickering's  Grands  ! 

Mr.  Atwill,  formerly  of  New  York,  tells  me  he 
sells  much  first  class  music  here ;  so  all  or  any  of 
your  publishers  and  music  dealers  must  not  suppose 
the  Californians  will  purchase  any  thing  Bostonians 
would  refuse. 

One  thing  I  must  not  forget  to  mention.  We 
have  here  a  musical  prodigy,  a  native  Californian 
guitarist,  who  executes  wonders,  having  all  the  facil- 
ity that  Ole  Bull  has  on  the  violin,  and  performs  the 
"  Carnival  of  Venice "  with  quite  as  much  effect. 
Four  years  ago  he  had  never  seen  a  guitar.  He 
reads  music  with  considerable  facility,  but  is  able  to 
play  melodies  and  harmonies,  after  hearing  them 
performed  by  an  orchestra,  accurately. 

I  think  an  English  Opera  company  might  do  well 
here ;  can  you  send  one  ? 

^v^ 

BOSTON,    MAY   3,   1856. 

Mendelssohn's  Organ  Sonatas. 

We  Lave  received  from  the  publisher,  J.  A. 
NovELLO,  London  and  New  York,  "  Six  Grand 
Sonatas  for  the  Organ,  composed  and  dedicated 
to  Dr.  F.  Schlemmer,  by  Felix  Mendelssohn 
Baktholdt.  Op.  65."  It  is  a  work  of  rare 
interest  and  value,  and  the  cheapness  (see  adver- 
tisement) of  the  edition,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  English  musical  publica- 
tions we  have  seen,  should  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  every  student  of  true  organ  music.  For  true 
organ  music  it  is,  although  it  partakes  enough  of 
the  form  and  character  of  some  of  the  best  piano- 
forte sonatas,  to  justify  its  title.  The  six  Sonatas 
show  the  thoroughly  Bach-ian  culture  of  Men- 
delssohn ;  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  Bach  and 
the  old  chorale  and  fugue  music,  mingled  with 
something  of  the  form  and  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  modern  romantic  and  even  dramatic  sonata 
style  of  Beethoven.  Not  precisely  following  the 
usual  sonata  division  and  sequence  of  three  or 
four  movements,  they  are  nevertheless  composed 
each  of  several  movements  related  by  the  same 
sort  of  inner  spiritual  tie. 

Among  the  thousand  and  one  "  improvements  " 
kindly  suggested  in  the  newspapers  for  our  late 
Beethoven  Festival,  the  most  amusing  was,  that 
it  ought  to  have  commenced  with  a  Sonata  of 
Beethoven,  played  upon  the  organ  !  Were  there 
to  be  a  Mendelssohn  festival,  the  ingenious  critic 
might  be  gratified.  Here  we  have  Sonatas  written 
for  the  organ,  by  one  in  whom  the  art  and  spirit 
of  the  grand  old  organists  resided  as  in  no  musi- 
cian of  these  latter  days.  What  Mendelssohn 
writes  for  the  organ  is  surely  organ  music.  A 
few  very  general  directions  are  given  in  the  com- 
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poser's  preface,  and  occasionally  in  the  Sonatas 
themselves,  as  to  the  selection  of  stops  or  registers. 
We  could  wish  these  had  been  more  precise,  con- 
sidering the  various  shades  of  feeling  and  dramatic 
contrast  in  the  music.  As  to  the  special  contents 
of  the  several  Sonatas  we  cannot  give  the  reader 
a  better  idea  than  by  translating  from  an  analysis 
by  another  disiinguished  German  organist,  A.  G. 

KiTTEK. 

"  Sonata  No.  1  (^Allegro  moderato  e  serioso,  F 
minor,  common  time,)  begins  with  full,  strong 
chords,  of  a  general  and  introductory  character, 
which  lead  in  the  eleventh  measure  into  a  prin- 
cipal thought,  which  bears  such  an  expressive 
stamp  of  character  as  to  justify  the  epithet  speak- 
ing. It  is  the  sad  complaint  of  a  soul  oppressed, 
sounding  out  in  tones  ever  louder  and  more 
anxious,  as  the  dreaded  fate  draws  near.  Then, 
after  a  close  in  C  minor,  there  resounds  a  choral- 
like sentence,  borne  on  angel  voices.  It  brings 
comfort  from  the  heavenly  heights.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  interrupted,  now  for  a  shorter,  now  for  a 
longer  time,  by  the  more  and  more  warmly  wrought 
leading  theme ;  to  be  sure,  there  is  a  tone  of  com- 
plaint even  in  itself;  but  soon  the  song  of  conso- 
lation rings  out  at  a  victorious  height,  far  above  all 
earthly  sorrow.  In  soft  chords,  and  then  borne 
on  by  the  mighty  stream  of  the  full  organ  tone, 
it  closes  the  first  part.  Still  it  is  no  jubilant  song 
of  triumph.  The  minor  third  reminds  us  of  the 
painful  conflict  just  endured.  It  is  only  in  the 
following  Adagio  (A  flat  major,  3-4  time,)  and  in 
the  Recitative,  which  forms  the  transition  to  the 
last  movement,  that  the  heart  finds  rest.  Com- 
plaint is  silent.  In  tones  as  glad  as  mortal  breast 
can  feel,  exults  the  redeemed  {Allegro  assai  vi- 
vace.) Flashing,  fiery  chords  resound  in  ani- 
mated motion,  borne  on  the  roaring  flood  of  bass. 
And  as  tte  heart,  filled  with  lofty  joy,  strives  in 
vain  in  its  first  enthusiasm  after  definite  expres- 
sion, and  only  finds  the  right  words  when  it  is 
more  calm ;  so  the  chords  at  first  sweep  vaguely 
to  and  fro,  but  gradually  gain  in  connection  and 
in  grouping,  till  they  finally  compass  the  jubilant 
melody,  which  now  sounds  on  and  on,  below, 
above,  and  leads  at  last  into  the  full,  luminous 
F  major  chord  with  the  Third  above.  Here  is 
the  proper  conclusion  of  the  whole.  The  arpeggi 
which  now  follow,  filling  four  bars,  and  not  en- 
tirely suited  to  the  organ,  are  to  be  considered  an 
appendix. 

"  The  second  Sonata  opens  with  an  introduc- 
tion in  C  minor,  {Grave,  4-4,)  which  leads, 
through  a  long  organ-point  upon  the  Dominant, 
info  an  Adagio,  also  in  C  minor.  Here  the 
thinking  player  has  an  opportunity  to  employ  the 
different  Manuals  to  advantage.  The  Adagio, 
with  a  characteristic  and  discriminating  treat- 
ment of  the  several  key-boards,  (including  the 
Pedal,)  forms  an  orchestra-like  movement.  The 
melody,  played  by  the  right  hand  on  the  second 
Manual,  is  delivered  by  the  wind  instruments ; 
the  violins,  accompanying  in  flowing,  song-like 
passages,  are  represented  on  the  first  Manual  by 
the  left  hand;  finally,  the  basses— the  Pedal — 
indicate  the  ground-tones  ^feszcaio.  *  *  *  * 
To  an  Allegro  maestoso  e  vivace,  (3-4  time) 
which,  with  all  its  musical  beauty,  to  our  feeling 
borders  somewhat  on  the  secular,  succeeds  a  dig- 
nified, simple,  and  yet  artistically  developed 
Fugue,  which  brings  the  piece  back  to  the  true 
ground. 


"  The  third  Sonata,  next  to  the  first  our  favor- 
ite, and  bearing  in  its  poetic  tendency  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  first,  raises  itself,  supported  by 
an  interwoven  chorale  as  if  by  a  verbal  text,  to  a 
truly  dramatic  expression ;  but  for  this  very 
reason  it  presents  the  greatest  technical  diflicul- 
ties,  since  of  necessity  just  where  the  idea  of  the 
creative  artist  is  so  clear  and  definite,  admitting 
of  no  shade  of  modification,  the  interpreting 
artist  must  hit  exactly  the  right  point  if  he  would 
seize  the  true  intention  of  the  former.  In  britrht 
chords,  a  full  and  swelling  movement  opens  the 
Sonata,  expressive  of  calm  and  joyful  trust.  A 
short  solo  passage  of  the  same  import  is  an- 
swered by  the  full  choir  in  the  still  brighter 
and  more  flashing  F  sharp  major,  till  the  whole 
leads  back  through  the  Dominant  into  the  pre- 
vailing key,  and  closes  the  brief  movement.  This 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  movement  in  A 
minor,  marked  Un  poco  meno  forte.  The  real 
Mendelssohnian  theme  : 
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maintains,  by  the  twice  recurring  svperfluous 
Fourth,  just  the  right  hostile,  soul-disturbing  ex- 
pression, to  be  set  against  the  Chorale  afterwards 
delivered  by  the  Pedal :  Aus  liefer  Nolh  schrei 
icli  zu  dir.  Whether  the  leading  character  of 
this  theme  above  noticed,  being_more  suited  for 
stringed  instruments,  can  also  find  its  fitting  rep- 
resentation on  our  present  organs,  is  a  question 
which  the  player  has  to  solve  in  view  of  the  me- 
chanical structure  of  said  organs.  With  the 
direction  :  ^'■Da  questa  parte  fno  a  Maggiore 
poco  a  poco  piu  animato  e  piii  forte,"  there  enters 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Chorale  in  sixteenths 
instead  of  in  quavers,  as  before.  Finally,  to  the 
ever-increasing  movement  the  Pedal  too  is  added, 
after  it  has  held  out  for  a  long  time  the  con- 
cluding tone  of  the  Canto  fermo  in  an  organ- 
point.  While  the  Manuals  repeat  the  main  pro- 
gression of  the  theme  in  full  chords  and  in  the 
highest  registers,  it  burrows  down  in  wild  and 
thundering  passages  into  the  depths,  to  rise  again 
from  the  ground-tone  of  E,  through  the  tones, 
F,  G  sharp,  B,  d,  f  g  sharp,  b,  to  the  high  d. 
Gentlier  and  gentlier  it  sinks  gradually  down 
from  there  and  leads  back  again  to  the  first  move- 
ment, in  A  major,  which,  except  some  few  but ' 
very  effective  and  significant  changes,  (for  ex- 
ample, in  the  fifth  and  sixth  measures,)  Is  re- 
peated almost  literally.  The  Andante  tranquillo 
which  now  follows,  also  and  with  propriety  in  A 
major,  closes  the  whole  like  a  silent,  deep-felt 
prayer  of  gratitude." 

We  must  reserve  the  description  of  the  remain- 
ing three  Sonatas  until  next  week. 


Concerts.  —  Our  musical  season  is  now  fairly 
over.  Oratorios,  Orchestral,  Chamber  music,  each 
and  all  have  made  an  end  of  it,  and  nothing  more 
remains  except  such  scattering,  miscellaneous  con- 
certs and  virtuoso  visitations  as  a  large  city  is  ex- 
posed to  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  some 
hope,  however,  of  Maretzek's  Opera  troupe,  about 
the  middle  of  this  month.  The  week  past  has  afford- 
ed two  good  concerts,  bringing  both  the  Classical 
Quartet  and  the  Orchestral  series  to  a  worthy  close. 

Mr.  William  Ketzek,  the  veteran  violinist,  and 
whilome  leader  of  the  old  "Academy"  orchestra,  in 
the  days  of  our  first  hearing  of  the  Seventh  and  other 
noble  symphonies,  had  a  very  large,  intelligent,  en- 


thusiastic audience  at  his  concert  in  the  new  Mercan- 
tile Hall,  last  Saturday  evening.  It  was  a  marked 
testimonial  to  his  long-fried  character  as  a  musician 
and  a  man.  The  Quartet  by  Haydn,  one  of  the 
last  and  best  of  the  eighty,  was  played  with  great 
spirit  and  truth  by  Messrs.  Ketzee,  Schultze, 
EcKHAKDT  and  WuLF  Fries.  Our  old  friend  bore 
the  leading  violin  part  throughout  the  whole  even- 
ing, and  surprised  all  by  the  energy  and  fervor  of  his 
playing.  In  the  Adagio  his  breadth  of  tone,  and 
well-sustained,  expressive  cantabile  were  quite  remar- 
kable. The  Quintet  by  Spohr,  for  piano  solo,  with 
quartet  of  strings,  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  en- 
joyable compositions  of  that  master  which  we  have 
ever  heard.  Mr.  GnSTAV  Satter  played  the  piano 
part  with  rare  perfection  ;  nothing  could  exceed  the 
delicate  precision,  grace  and  brilliancy  of  those  long 
passages  in  thirds  and  sixths.  It  was  received  with 
the  warmest  plaudits.  It  was  with  great  regret  we 
had  to  lose  what  doubtless  was  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  programme,  the  Double  Quartet  by 
Spohb,  which  we  he.ar  was  highly  relished  by  the 
best  judges. 

The  sixth  and  last  Apteknoon  Concert  crowded 
the  Music  Hall.  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony, 
the  old  favorite,  was  played  with  remarkable  spirit 
and  effect,  especrally  the  last  movement,  which  even 
made  the  gabbling  flirts  and  butterflies  listen  awhile 
in  spite  of  themselves.  The  overture  to  Oberon, 
whose  romantic  and  imaginative  charm  wears  even 
better  than  Mendelssohn's  fairies,  was  beautifully 
rendered.  The  Andante  to  Hatdn's  Kinth  Sym- 
phony was  new  to  us,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  un-commonplace  which  we  have  heard. 
The  dance  pieces  and  the  Zanetla  overture  of  course 
were  sunshine  to  the  butterflies. — It  seems  a  pity 
that  these  concerts  cannot  go  on  for  another  month  ; 
but  we  are  told  that  the  full  hall  does  not  always 
pay.  To  the  managers,  the  orchestra,  and  especially 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  the  indefatigable,  able,  ever 
gentlemanly  and  conciliatory  leader,  our  musical 
public  is  under  lasting  obligation. 


New  Music. 

Prelude  for  Piano  and  Violin,  or  Violoncello,  by  C. 
C.  Perkins,  pp.  7,  (Nathan  Kichardson.)  The 
piano  part  is  simply  what  the  name  denotes,  a  pre- 
lude, consisting  of  the  same  arpeggio  figure  uniform- 
ly repeated  in  each  measure,  only  the  chord  varying. 
Upon  this  background,  after  a  few  bars,  the  violin 
enters  in  a  sweet,  chaste,  serious  melody,  in  sustained 
notes,  always  legato,  and  only  tasking  the  expressive 
art  of  the  performer.  It  is  an  unpretending,  pleas- 
ing little  salon  piece,  free  from  ordinar_y  clap-trap 
and  poor  sentimentality.  Toward  the  close  the 
piano  part  acquires  more  energy  and  fulness,  and 
becomes  polypbonal. 

De  Monti's  favorite  Mass,  in  Bflat,  with  an  addi- 
tional Alto  part  and  English  Words,  pp.  40.  (0. 
Ditson.)  Another  of  Mr.  Ditson's  uniform  large 
octavo  edition  of  celebrated  masses.  Of  the  com- 
poser we  know  nothing  save  what  here  appears.  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  light,  easy,  warbling,  almost 
secular  masses,  which  are  much  in  use  here  in  our 
Catholic  churches.  You  are  constantly  reminded  of 
the  lighter  movements  in  Haydn's  masses;  but  it  is 
only  a  weak  dilution  of  Haydn  ;  Haydn  has  ideas, 
musical  invention,  richness  of  modulation,  and  occa- 
sional passages  of  imposing  depth  and  grandeur; 
here  it  is  all  one  level  of  sweet  commonplace,  with 
solos  of  a  warbling  and  popul.ar  character,  the  charm 
being  altogether  melodic.  Doubtless  most  congre- 
gations and  most  choirs  would  feel  that  they  could 
better  spare  a  better  mass. ' 

If  the  above  belongs  eminently  to  what  is  called 
the  voluptuous  and  "  secular"  style  of  church  music, 
we  have  here  something  from  the  opposite  direction : 
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"The  Psalter  Noted,  hj  the  Eev.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M.  A.,  carefully  compared  and  made  to  agree  with  the 
Psalter  of  the  Standard  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Peck, 
M.  A."  (New  York:  J.  A.  Novello.)  This  is  a 
Manual  for  the  musical  guidance  of  the  responses  of 
the  congregation  in  the  recitation  of  the  psalms  in 
the  English  Episcopal  Chnrch.  It  is  the  simplest 
form  of  Ritual  Music.  Tlie  150  psalms  are  printed 
in  small  book  form,  under  an  old-fashioned  staff  of 
four  lines,  and  over  each  syllable  is  set  a  note  in 
antique  characters.  The  object,  as  set  forth  in  the 
preface,  "  has  not  been  to  obtain  that  which  would 
please  and  amuse  the  curious,  but  to  restore  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  Catholick  these  simple  and  sub- 
lime melodies,  which  are  the  most  fitting  accompani- 
ments to  our  incomparable  Liturgy,  and  which 
formed  the  Ritual  Music  of  ancient  days." 

Les  Vepres  Siciliennes — Veedi.  Mr.  Ditson  has 
commenced  publishing  a  series  of  eight  selections 
from  the  last  opera  of  Verdi,  which  was  so  popular 
in  Paris.  Nos.  5  and  8,  now  out,  are  two  Romances : 
"Ami!  le  Coeur  d'  He'lene,"  and  "La  brise  souffle," 
&c.,  with  English  version  by  Theo.  T.  Barker. 
They  are  in  a  sweet,  quiet,  simple  vein  of  melody, 
for  Verdi,  especially  the  last.  Both  are  kept  within 
moderate  compass,  saving  the  elaborate  cadenza  at 
the  end  of  No.  5. 

Pus  it  Jl&iicait. 


New  Philharmonic  Society. — The  younger  Phil- 
harmonic  took  the  lead  this  year.  The  first  concert 
■was  given  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  April  2, 
Dr.  Wylde  conductor.  The  novelties  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  two  compositions  by  Mozaht,  but  re- 
cently brought  to  notice.     The  Times  says  of  these : 

The  '^sinfonia^'  in  B  flat  for  violin  and  viola  fcon- 
ceHante  would  be  a  better  name)  is  not  only  attractive 
as  a  relic  of  Mozart,  but  recently  made  known  to  the 
world ;  it  is  a  composition  of  rare  merit,  and  an  ex- 
tremely happy  specimen  of  the  master.  The  combin- 
ation of  solo  instruments  is  unusual;  and  the  orches- 
tral score,  in  which  the  only  wind  instruments  written 
for  are  oboes  and  horns,  is  equally  worthy  of  notice, 
as  an  example  of  how  much  Mozart  was  able  to  do 
with  small  means.  The  accompaniments  display  as- 
tonishing variety,  and  set  off  the  solo  passages — which 
are  brilliant,  effective,  and  admirably  dovetailed — to 
the  highest  possible  advantage.  The  form  is  that  of 
the  symphony — invariably  adopted  by  Mozart  in  his 
concertos — M.  Sainton  and  Mr.  Blagrove,  who  under- 
took the  principal  instruments,  played  to  perfection. 
The  Litany  is  a  work  of  greater  pretensions  than  the 
^^  sinfonla"  although  not  equally  ■well  balanced.  The 
choruses,  from  the  Kyrie  to  the  end,  are  splendid,  su- 
perior, indeed,  to  anything  in  the  masses,  and  occa- 
sionally— as  in  the  Tremendum  ae  vivi/icum,  and  the 
Pignus  fidurce  gJoria> — rising  to  the'  level  of  the 
Reqtiiem  itself.  The  Viaticum  In  Domino  in  which  an 
old  Gregorian  melody  (Pange  lingua  gloriosi)  is  given 
to  the  soprano  voices,  in  unison,  as  a  caMo  fermo,  and 
accompanied  in  themost  ingenious  manner— must  also 
be  cited.  The  '*  Pignus''  is  one  of  the  greatest  speci- 
mens extant  from  the  treatment  of  the  words,  ^'■Mis- 
erere nobis,  as  an  episode  which  becomes  incessantly 
an  interruption,  and  at  the  same  time  a  relief  to  the 
contrapuntal  progress  ( sccuiidmn  artem)  of  the  chorus. 
The  execution  of  the  Litany  was  unfortunately  just  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  concertante  was  good.  The  chorus 
■was  sadly  deficient;  and  this  hitherto  little  known 
example  of  the  glorious  genius  of  Mozart  has,  conse- 
quently, yet  to  be  appreciated.  The  solo  vocal  parts 
were  intrusted  to  Madame  Riidersdorff,  Miss  Riiders- 
dorff",  Mr.  G.  Perron,  and  Siguor  Gregorio. 

The  other  selections  were  the  overtures  to  Egmont, 
Freyschiitz  and  Le  Domino  Noir ;  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  4;  Mendelssohn's  Piano  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  played  by  Charles  Halle  ;  Chorus  of  Der- 
vishes, Beethoven ;  Air :  Hat  man  nicht  Geld,  from 
"Fidelio";  and  Scena  from  Spohr's  Faust,  ^Mn^hy 
Mme.  RuDERSDORFF.  The  orchestral  pieces  were,  it 
is  said,  extremely  well  performed.  But  it  is  encour- 
aging to  hear  an  English  critic  complain  of  the  con- 
cert as  **  a  third  too  long"  ! 

Old  Philharmonic  Society.  — These  concerts 
commenced  later  than  usual  this  year.  There  are  to 
be  only  six,  instead  of  the  usual  eight,  concerts,  and 


without  reduction  of  price  of.season  tickets.  Professor 
Sterndale  Bennett  is  the  conductor,  to  the  joy  of 
the  anti-AVagner-ites;  and  Mme,  Jenny  Lind  Goi.d- 
SCHMIDT  has  volunteered  to  sing  one  evening,  which 
the  Times  thinks  almost  equivalent  to  insuring  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  season.  Mme.  Schumann 
(Clara  "Wieck)  was  the  star  of  the  first  concert,  which 
took  place  April  14tb,  with  the  following  programme: 

PART  I. 

Sinfonia  in  C  minor  (dedicated  to  the  Philhar- 
monic Society) Mendelssohn. 

Recitative  and  Aria :   "Dovesono,"  (Nozze  di 

Figaro) , Mozart. 

Concerto  in  E  flat,  Piano-forte,  Madame  Clara 

Schumann Beethoven. 

Overture  (Don  Carlos) Macfarren. 

PART  II. 

Sinfonia  in  A,  No.  7 Beethoven. 

Recitative  and  Aria  (II  Giuramcnto)  ...  .Mercadante. 
Solo,   Piano-forte   (variations  serieuses),  Mme. 

Clara  Schumann Mendelssohn. 

Overture  (Preciosa) "Weber. 

Mme.  Clara  Novello  was  the  vocalist.  The  Times 
is  delighted  with  Bennett's  conducting,  but  says  the 
orchestra  has  suffered  by  the  loss  of  four  of  its  best 
violins,  (Sainton,  Blagrove,  Dando  and  A.  Mellon.) 
It  also  complains  of  the  want  of  graduation  of  power, 
oi  pianissimo,  in  the  symphonies,  and  of  the  taking 
of  some  of  the  tempi  too  slow.    Of  the  pianiste  it  says : 

The  novelty  of  the  concert,  and  the  great  point  of 
interest  was  the  flrst  appearance  in  this  country  of 
Madame  Clara  Schumann,  the  wife  of  Herr  Robert 
Schumann,  the  well-known  composer.  This  lady, 
many  years  ago,  as  Mademoiselle  Clara  Wieck,  won 
universal  renown  in  Germany.  She  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  admirable  performer  of  her  sex  in  the 
whole  of  that  very  musical  and  metaphysical  country  ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  to  her  credit,  has  retained  her 
position  undisputed  ever  since.  Of  all  the  famous 
continental  pianists,  Madame  Schumann  is  the  only 
one  who  has  obstinately  remained  a  stranger  to  En- 
gland. Better  late  than  never.  Her  performance  last 
night  more  than  justified  the  reputation  she  has  so 
long  enjoyed.  Madame  Schumann  is  not  merely  an 
accomplished  and  admirable  executant,  but  an  intel- 
lectual player  of  the  highest  class,  with  a  manner  and 
expression  of  her  own  as  original  and  unlike  anything 
else  as  they  are  spontaneous  and  captivating.  "VVe 
have  never  yet  heard  a  lady  play  the  E  flat  concerto  of 
Beethoven  entirely  to  our  satisfaction;  nor,  so  far  as 
the  opening  movement  is  concerned,  can  Madame 
Schumann  be  said  to  have  broken  the  spell ;  it  wanted 
breadth,  it  Avantcd  fire,  and,  above  all,  it  wanted  gran- 
deur. All  the  rest,  however,  was  enchanting.  The 
slow  movement  was  expressive  throughout,  the  rondo 
sportive,  capricious,  and  varied  with  exquisite  delicacy 
and  unerring  taste.  The  applause  at  the  end  was  not 
a  bit  more  hearty  than  was  due  to  the  merits  of  the 
performer.  In  the  "  17  variations"  of  Mendelssohn 
Madame  Schumann  was  quite  as  successful.  Without 
accompaniments  she  evidently  possesses  as  much  the 
power  to  charm  as  with  them.  Mendelssohn  has  com- 
posed nothing  to  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  impart 
the  proper  expression  and  effect  than  these  variations ; 
but  either  Madame  Schumann  must  have  heard  him 
play  them  very  often,  or  she  instinctively  feels  them 
as  he  felt  them,  since  the  style  in  which  she  executed 
them — except  that  in  two  or  three  places  she  took  the 
passages  faster  (too  fast) — was  almost  identical  with 
his  own. 

Ella's  Musical  Union  has  entered  upon  its 
twelfth  season.  The  first  concert  (April  2)  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  first  appearance  in  London  of  the 
great  Parisian  violoncellist,  Franchomme,  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Mozart's  7th  Quartet  in  D  ; 
Beethoven's  do.  in  F,  op.  18 ;  and  Mendelssohn's 
Trio  in  D  minor.  M.  Hall^,  pianist ;  M.  Sainton 
and  Mr.  Carrodus,  first  and  second  violin ;  Hill, 
viola;  Franchomme,  'cello.     The  Neios  says: 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  selection  of  these  fine 
pieces,  their  fitness  for  bringing  out  the  talents  of  the 
accomplished  stranger  was  kept  in  view.  In  all  of 
them  the  violoncello  plays  a  prominent  part,  full  of 
striking  effects  and  beautiful  solo  passages.  M. 
Franchomme's  performance  was  exquisite  in  every 
respect.  We  have  heard  greater  strength  and  volume 
of  tone,  but  never,  we  think,  such  a  combination  of 
swetness,  delicacy,  and  vocal  quality.  It  was  often 
like  the  singing  of  Mario  or  Garuoni.  And  this 
tone  had  the  further  fine  quality  of  blending  charm- 
ingly with  those  of  the  other  instruments.  In  style, 
phrasing,  and  expression,  M.  Franchomme's  perform- 
ance was  perfect.  The  other  performers,  too,  played 
their  best,  and  we  could  not  even  imagine  a  more  ex- 
quisite performance  of  all  the  cJiefs-d' ceuvre  we  have 
mentioned. 

In  addition  to  his  part  in  the  concerted  pieces,  M. 
Franchomme  played  a  short  solo,  consisting  of  a  slow 
movement  composed  by  himself,  and  a  ''Ballade"  of 
Chopin's,  arranged  by  him  for  his  instrument.  These 
he  executed  with  the  utmost  grace  and  delicacy.     M. 


Hall6  also  played  a  pianoforte  solo  in  his  usual  admir- 
able manner. 

Mr.  Ella's  excuse  for  the  want  of  novelty  in  his  pro- 
grammes is  not  flattering  to  the  composers  of  the  day. 
"To  those,"  he  says,  "who  for  the  last  thirty  years 
have  played  or  listened  to  the  standard  works  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  more  novelty  in  our 
programmes  would  be  welcome;  but  among  a  pile  of 
expensive  music  purchased  by  us  for  examination, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  untried  works  by  Spohr, 
there  is  not  a  single  concerted  piece  that  could  stand 
comparison  with  the  earliest  production  of  the  last  of 
Nature's  favored  sons  in  the  classic  soil  of  Germany 
— Mendelssohn.  In  the  present  dearth,  then,  of  cre- 
ative genius,  we  must  be  content  to  repeat  known  and 
admired  chefs-d'ee^ivre." 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Mr.  Gye,  in  spite' of  the 
loss  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  has  issued  his  pros- 
pectus. He  retains  all  the  artists  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged, and  announces  performances,  until  further 
notice,  at  the  "  Theati'e  Royal  of  the  Lyceum."  The 
personnel  is  composed  of  Mmes.  Grisi,  Jenny"  Ney, 
Bosio,  (whom  the  London  Court  Journal  caWa  "the 
most  elegant,  facile  and  brilliant  of  modern  singers,") 
DiDiiiE,  Marai  and  Tagliafico  ;  and  MM.  Mario, 
Tamberlik,  (before  his  departure  for  Rio  Janeiro,) 
Gardoni,  Graziani,  Lucchesi,  Tagliafico,  Polo- 
NiNi,  Zelger,  Herr  Formes,  Ronconi  and  La- 
BLACHE.  Conductor,  M.  CoSTA.  The  star  of  the 
ballet  will  be  Mile.  Cerito.  The  repertoire  consists 
of  Rigoletto,  La  Gazza  Ladra.  II  Trovatore^  II  Matri- 
monio  Segreto,  II  Barbiere,  I  Puritani,  No7-ma,  Lucia, 
La  Favoritay  Fidelio,  Don  Giovanni,  II  Conte  Ory, 
L'Elisir  d'Amore,  Don  Pasgualc,  Luci-ezia  Borgia, 
and  La  Traviata,  Verdi's  last.  To  open  April  loth, 
with  the  Trovatorc,  DiDifiE,  &c. — Mr.  Gye,  to  employ 
his  expensive  company,  gives  twelve  concerts  at  the 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace ;  he  underlets  the  Lyceum 
on  the  off  nights  to  Ristori.  He  further  announces 
that  he  is  about  to  take  measures  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  Opera-house,  with  a  large  concert  hall  attached. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  —  Mr.  Lumley  takes 
advantage  of  the  Covent  Garden  catastrophe  to  try 
his  fortune  in  opera  once  more,  and  has  been  to  Paris 
to  engage  singers.  The  rumor  that  Jenny  Lind  has 
overcome  her  aversion  to  the  stage  enough  to  consent 
to  sing  for  him,  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted.  Johanna 
Wagner,  too,  and  Viardot  Garcia  are  mentioned 
among  the  probable  engagements.  But  the  following 
appear  so  be  the  only  facts  really  known  about  it : 

The  jmme  donne  engaged  are  Aleertini,  Piccolo- 
mini,  and  Alboni,  who  re-appears  after  an  absence 
of  five  years  from  London.  Alboni  will  open  the  sea- 
son on  the  6th  of  May.  Piccolomini  will  arrive  on  the 
10th,  and  will  soon  afterwards  appear  in  Verdi's  last 
opera.  La  Traviata,  which  is  new  to  this  country. 
Albertini  will  arrive  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  character  of 
Leonora  in  the  Trovatore, — Alboni  performing  the 
part  of  Azucena,  the  gipsy.  Albertini  is  a  young 
Englishwoman,  whose  great  powers  as  a  singer  and 
actress  have  recently  created  a  strong  sensation 
throughout  Italy.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  young 
lady  of  remarkable  beauty  and  great  promise,  named 
Fenoli,  and  Giuditta.  Rizzi,  a  first  rate  altra  pt'imu 
donna,  besides  two  seconde  donne  who  are  not  named. 

The  tenors  will  be,  Saltiani,  who  has  a  remarkably 
fine  voice,  and  sang  the  Prophete  at  La  Pergola  for 
forty  nights,  indeed  during  the  whole  season,  with  the 
greatest  success ;  Baucardi,  whose  plaintive  voice 
was  heard  some  years  ago  at  Her  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre ;  and  Calzolari,  already  a  favorite  in  London, 
who  has  just  returned  with  fresh  laurels  from  St. 
Petersburg.  The  baritone  Beneventano,  who  has 
a  fine  voice  and  is  a  first-rate  actor(!),  is  likewise  en- 
gaged. There  are  also  the  basso  Vairo,  the  buffo 
ZuccONi,  and  other  performers  of  note. 

Drury  Lane.' — The  new  operatic  company,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tully,  opened  with  II 
Trovatore,  in  English  ;  Mrs.  Eastcott,  as  Leonora ; 
Miss  Fanny  Huddart,  Azucena;  Mr.  Augustus 
Braham,  Manrico ;  and  Mr.  Henri  Drayton,  the 
Conte  di  Luna.  Everybody  was  recalled  at  the  end 
of  every  act.  After  the  opera  a  "musical  magical 
sketch,"  entitled  Marfjnerife,  adapted  from  Goethe's 
poem,  with  music  by  Mr.  Tully,  was  performed.  This 
introduced  Miss  Fanny  Reeves  and  Miss  Dyer,  as 
Faust  and  Marguerite. 

Concerts  of  every  description  are  announced  in  such 
abundance,  that  we  can  barely  mention  the  half  of 
them.  Mr.  Hullah  gives  "  Orchestral  Concerts," 
with  an  orchestra  of  fifty  members,  every  Saturday 
evening,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  and  at  the  shilling  price. 
He  gives  classical  and  modern  music,  with  singing  by 
Mrs.  Sherrington,  Sims  Reeve,  Clara  Novello, 
&c.    Among  other  novelties,, Mr.  Hullah  was  to  bring 
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out  a  new  oratorio,  entitled  Jcplitha  and  his  Daughter, 
by  Herr  Rheinthalek,  a  young  German  composer, 

lately  arrived  in  England Costa's  oratorio,  Bli, 

was  to  be  again  performed  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  on  the  2.3th  ;  principal  singers,  Mmes.  Viar- 
BOT  and  Clara  Novello,  Mr.  Sims  Eeetes  and  Herr 

Formes Haydn's  birth-day  was  celebrated  at 

the  Eoyal  Panopticon  by  a  performance  of  his  "  Cre- 
ation."     The  Monday   evenings   are   to   he  devoted 

there  to  similar  performances Sterndale  Ben- 

KETT  has  commenced  his  twelfth  season  of  classical 

Chamber  Concerts The    "  Keunion   des  Arts" 

(Sir  George  Smart,  president,)  is  giving  Soirees  of  a 
mixed  character ;  and  Mr.  TV.  H.  Holmes,  with  his 
pupils.  Piano-forte  Concerts,  in  which  Concertos  by 
LiTOLF,  Gade,  Reinecke,  Goldschmidt,  and  other 
young  German  composers,  alternate  with  works  by 
older  masters.  Chamber  Concerts  also  are  announced 
by  Mr.  "Walter  Macfaeren,  by  Mrs.  John  Mac- 
EARREN,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Gilbekt,  &c.  &c. 
Orchestral  Concerts  are  in  progress  by  the  ' '  Ama- 
teur Musical  Society,"  (Henry  Leslie,  conductor,) 
by  the  •'  Royal  Academy  of  Music,"  and  by  the  "  Or- 
chestral Union,"  (Alfred  Mellon,  conductor.) 

Mr.  Benedict's  annual  concert,  with  the  usual  inter- 
minable length  of  miscellaneous  programme,  and  all 
the  great  artists  under  the  sun,  from  Mme.  Gold- 
schmidt down,  w'as  announced  for  the  21st  inst. 


Jtdu^rttscm^nts. 


COHCEUT  BY  THE  ^EMm  TBfO, 

C.  Gartner,  C.  Hause  &  H.  JuDgnickel, 

On  SATURDAY   EVENING,   May  3d,   1856, 

Et  ilt  ilooms  of  ^tssxs.  ^'myxinQ, 

ASSISTED  BY  MISS  FAUI.IWE  MAII>HOF. 
PROGBAMME. 

PART   I. 

1.  Second  Trio,  Op.  15,  For  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

A.  Rubinstein. 

2.  The  Castle  on  the  Sea,  {"  English  and  German,"  trans- 

lated by  Longfellow,) Uhland. 

Miss  Paulina  Maidhof. 

3.  Third  Concerto,  Op.  44,  for  Violin, De  Beriofc. 

PART   II. 

4.  Scherzo,  For  Piano,  Violin  &  Violoncello, J.  Brahms. 

5.  Grand  Fantasie,  For  Violoncello Kummer. 

On  Favorite  Themes,  from  Meyerbeer  and  Molique. 

6.  Lafayette  en  Amerique,  Reading  in  French,  by  Miss 

Pauline  Maidhof 

7.  Grand  Fantaisie  for  Piano, Liszt. 

8.  Musical  Reverie,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello. 

ID^Tickets  $1.— To  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

THE   GOLDEN  WREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  Emerson.  24  pages.  16mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.    Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  apr.ness  about  the  instructions,  and  au  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Published  by  Oliver  I>itsou,  115  Washington  St. 


ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    OF    MVSICj 
V  .    S  .    H  O  T  E  li . 

Communication.s  can  he  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BEOADWAT,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C.    BREUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATINS  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Q^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^      9?    Broadway .f  N.T. 

Tlie   I,atest  PiiMicatBons  of 
S.   A.   W0VE1L1,0. 

OKIGINAL  LONDON  EDITIONS. 

Novello's  Complete  Folio  Edition. 

BIi;rK'S  PBACTICAL  OKGAK-  SCHOOL, 

Op.  55.  Carefully  revised  and  corrected  ;  with  the  German 
directions  and  terms  translated  intoEoglish.  Price  $3,75;  or 
in  Six  Parts,  75  cents  each. 

PART  I,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Preface. 

Nos.  1  to  12.    Short  and  easy  pieces  in  two  parts. 
"'  13  to  24.  "  "  three  parts, 

"  25  to  36.  "  "  four  parts. 

"  37  to  66.     Prxludiums,  in  Tarious  keys,  for  soft  or  loud 
stops. 

PART  II,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  67  to  132.     Exercises  for  the  pedals. 
"  133  to  144.  Twelve  Chorales,  or  well-known  German  Psalm 
Tunes,  with  variations. 

PART  III,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  145  to  159.     Fifteen  easy  Postludes,  or  Concluding  Vo- 
luntaries, in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  IT,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  160  to  174.    Fifteen  Postludes,  or    Concluding  Volunta- 
ries for  alternate  manuals,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  V,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  175  to  181.     Seven  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
No.    182.    The  Flute  Concerto. 
"     183.    Variations  on  ■■' Heil  dir  Sieges  Kranz,"  or,  "God 
save  the  Queen." 

PART  VI,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  184  to  192.     Nine  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
"      193  to  194.     Fantastie  and  Fugue. 

Please  to  order  Novello's  Edition,  and  quote  the  prices. 


MENDELSSOHN'S 

SIX  GRAND  SONATAS  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

Neio  Edition^  complete  in  one  Booky  S?l-75,  or  singly ^asfolloios: 


No.  I.  Price  44c. 

2.  "    25c. 

3.  "    25c. 


No.  4.  Price  38c. 

5.  "    25c. 

6.  "    31c 


Composed  and  dedicated  to  Br.  F.  Schlemmer,  hy  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Eartholdy.     Op.  65. 
J.  Alfred  Norello,  London  and  New  York. 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol.  8.  Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition  with  the 
musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering 
(Foi-mer  price  ®5-2dc.)  In  paper  wrappers,  ^l.lSc.  By 
mail— ^1.20e. 

Volumes  of  this  series  already  issued. 
Vol.  1.    Cherubim's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,    S1.63c. 
"    2.    Dr.  Marx'  General  Musiral  Instruction,   1  63. 
"     3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing,  38. 

"    4.    Mozart's  succinct  Thoro'  Bass  School,         21, 
"    5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony  63. 

"  6.  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  writings  on  Thoro'  Bass, 
Harmony  and  Composition  for  self-instruction.  Vol.  1. 
Harmony  and  Thoro'  Bass,  price  88c.  Vols.  2  and  3. 
Guide  ta  Composition,  88e.,  each.  Three  vols,  hound 
in  one  complete,  Cloth  Boards — 3S2  63c. 

J.  A.  IVOVEILLO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Ricliardson's  Musical  Exchange,  2S2  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  he  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ®50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACinRERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREAIONT    STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


^JOB  PRINTING  Dcally  and  promptly  eiecuted  at  tliis  Office. 
ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maikufactory.  3T9  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

BIR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

'F.    F.    1DOIDC3-E, 

MANCFACTDRER  OP  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  BeacSi  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

1D=PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 


SIG.    AUGUST©    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Wo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABHIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  tSie    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL.    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  serTices  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
inf?,  is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  afc  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Kichard^on,  282  MTashington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

L.  H.   SOUTHARD, 

T.EACHER     ©F     MUS5C!, 
3v  5  "Wasl^ing^on  Street,  Boston. 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  ab  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dis  Place. 

G.   ANDRE   ^   CO/S 

i3£pot   of    ^axn^n    anlJ    ^^omtsiit   iHusu, 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

{Cr'A.  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^apjcr  of  Ett  aiiir  jliteratur:. 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  SI  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  aianuiii,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2,  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  S.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[CT^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DAVIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING, 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .©0.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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THE  GASTIE  II  THE  WILBEEIESS. 
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Omission. — The  folloTving  important  sentence,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  note  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
chapter,  "was  accidentally  omitted  : 

"  You  shall  soon  bear  from  me  and  oOiers  ■who 
interest  j'ou  still  more." 


CHAPTER    VII. 
THE     CHERRY    RIBBONS. 

I  do  not  absolutely  believe  in  fate  nor  in  in- 
stincts, and  yet  I  am  forced  to  believe  in  some- 
thing which  seems  like  a  combination  of  both,  a 
mysterious  power,  which  is  not  unlike  the  attrac- 
tion of  destiny. 

It  happens  sometimes  in  our  life  as  if  we 
crossed  great  magnetic  currents  without  being 
borne  onward  by  them,  but  towards  which  we 
rush  ourselves,  because  our  peculiar  nature  seems 
admirably  predisposed  to  receive  the  influence  of 
that  which  is  our  natural  element,  although  long 
unknown  and  misunderstood.  When  we  are 
drawn  along  by  this  irresistible  power,  it  seems  as 
if  everything  conspires  to  make  us  yield  to  the 
sovereign  impulse,  and  that  all  around  us  tends 
towards  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  us  to  deny 
chance  ;  in  short,  that  the  most  natural  circum- 
stances, at  other  times  insignificant,  e.xist,  only  to 
press  us  towards  the  goal  of  our  destiny,  whether 
it  be  an  abyss  or  a  sanctuar}-. 

The  following  facts  seemed  for  a  long  time 
wonderful  to  me,  and  were  nothing  more  than 
the  meeting  a  circumstance  corresponding  to  my 
ennui  and  uneasiness. 


My  coachman  was  married  not  far  from  the 
frontier,  near  Brian9on,  to  a  young  and  pretty 
wife,  fi-om  whom  he  was  often  separated  by  his 
profession.  I  told  him  that  I  wished  to  go  towards 
France,  and  I  desired  it  because  my  route  must 
be  the  very  opposite  from  Milan,  and  also  because 
I  had  heard  a  few  vague  rumors  upon  the  recent 
passage  of  Celio  through  the  country  in  which  I 
was  travelling.  My  vetturwo  saw  that  I  did  not 
know  exactly  where  to  go,  and  as  he  wanted  to 
go  to  Brian9on,  he  naturally  took  the  road  by 
Susa  and  Exille,  crossed  the  frontier  with  the 
Dora,  and  entered  into  the  department  of  the 
High  Alps  by  Mt.  Genevre. 

As  we  drew  near  Briangon  he  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  intend  to  stop  a  few  days,  with  the  tone  of  a 
man  determined  that  I  should ;  and  as  I  hesitated 
to  answer  him  before  I  discovered  his  design,  he 
told  me  that  his  youngest  horse  was  ill  and  would 
not  eat,  and  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  obliged 
to  send  for  a  surgeon  to  bleed  him.  I  got  out  of 
the  carriage  and  examine  1  the  horse  ;  his  eye 
was  clear,  his  breathing  calm  ;  he  was  no  sicker 
than  the  other. 

"  My  friend,"  said  I  to  master  Volabu,  (that 
was  his  name,)  "  I  beg  you  to  be  sincere  with  me. 
You  want  an  excuse  to  stop,  and  I  am  not 
obliged  to  wait  for  you.  I  shall  not  want  your 
carriage  if  you  do  not  want  me.  All  I  ask  is  to 
reach  Brianijon.  There  I  shall  determine  what 
to  do,  and  shall  have  at  my  disposal  all  the  requi- 
site means  of  travelling.  If  you  insist  upon 
leaving  me  here,  (we  were  not  more  than  five 
leagues  from  Brian9on,)  I  may  also  insist  upon 
your  proceeding,  for  I  engaged  you  for  eight 
days.  Be  frank  then,  if  you  wish  me  to  be  kind. 
In  these  environs  you  have  business  whicli  con- 
cerns either  your  purse  or  your  heart,  and  that  is 
why  your  liorse  does  not  eat." 

The  honest  man  began  to  laugh,  and  then  he 
bent  his  head  with  a  melancholy  look. 

"  I  am  no  longer  young,"  said  he ;  "  my  wife 
is  only  eighteen,  and  I  would  have  liked  to  sur- 
prise her.  She  only  lives  a  short  distance  from 
here,  in  a  place  they  call  the  Wilderness.  By 
the  cross  road  we  can  be  there  in  a  half-hour ;  the 
road  is  good,  and  since  you  like  to  stop  anywhere, 
to  walk  at  random  in  the  snow,  you  will  see  a 
fine  place  there  and  fine  snow,  or  the  deuce  take 
me  !  AVe  shall  start  again  to-morrow  morning, 
and  we  shall  be  at  Briancon  before  noon.  There, 
I  have  been  frank,  and  will  you  be  a  good 
child  ?  " 

"  Yes,  since  that  was  my  agreement.  Start 
for  the  Wilderness  !  The  name  pleases  me,  and 
the  cross  road  too.  I  like  those  landscapes  which 
are  not  to  be  seen  on  the  highways.  But,  com- 
rade, what  if  you  should  take  a  fancy  to  stay 


longer  with  your  wife  ?  What  if  your  horse  re- 
fuses to  eat  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Will  you  trust  to  the  word  of  an  old  soldier, 
mon  hourc/eois  ?  We  shall  start  to-night  if  you 
like." 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  answered  I ;  "  go  on ! " 

You  will  know  soon,  dear  reader,  whither  he 
conducted  me,  and  you  can  tell  me  if  in  my  fit 
of  good-natured  loitering,  which  impelled  me  to 
yield  to  his  caprice,  there  was  not  something 
which  a  more  presumptuous  man  might  have 
called  divine  inspiration. 

And  in  the  first  place,  the  clever  Volabii  had  not 
deceived  me.  The  scenery  through  which  he  led 
me  was  both  grand  and  simple,  and  enchanted  me 
the  more  that  I  had  not  counted  upon  my  guide's 
discernment  of  the  picturesque.  No  doubt  it 
was  his  love  for  his  young  wife  which  made  him 
instinctively  like  the  country  in  which  she  lived. 
He  wished  to  prove  himself  grateful  for  my  kind- 
ness by  showing  me  all  possible  hospitality. 

He  possessed  a  few  acres  of  land  and  a  very 
neat  cottage,  whither  he  drove  me,  and  when  he 
hadfound  his  young  housekeeper  at  work,  very 
gay,  very  good,  and  very  pure,  (that  was  easily 
seen  by  the  unfeigned  joy  with  which  she  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck),  there  was  nothing 
which  they  did  not  do  for  me.  They  made  great 
exertions  to  prepare  a  better  repast  than  I  could 
have  had  at  the  village  inn,  and  when  I  told 
them  I  should  be  satisfied  without  so  much 
trouble,  they  declared  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness, which  meant  that  they  should  lodge  and 
board  me  gratis. 

I  left  them  at  their  frying,  intermingled  with 
sweet  words  and  loud  kisses,  that  I  might  admire 
the  surrounding  view.  It  was  simple  and  superb. 
Steep  hills,  serving  as  a  first  approach  to  the 
great  mountains  of  the  Alps,  all  covered  with 
pines  and  larches,  encircled  the  valley  and  shel- 
tered it  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  Beyond 
the  village  and  half  way  up  one  of  the  nearest 
and  most  sloping  hills,  stood  a  proud  and  ancient 
castle,  probably  an  old  frontier  defence,  now  a 
peacefid  and  comfortable  dwelling  ;  for  I  saw, 
from  the  fresh  look  of  the  oaken  window  sashes, 
framing  large  and  clear  panes  of  glass,  that  the 
old  mansion  had  a  civilized  proprietor.  A  vast 
park,  nobly  thrown  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the 
harsh  outline  of  its  boundaries  veiled  by  that  ex- 
cess of  vegetation  becoming  so  rare  in  France, 
formed  one  of  the  happiest  parts  of  the  picture. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season,  (it 
was  the  last  of  January,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  hoar  frost,)  the  evening  was  mild 
and  pleasant.  The  skies  had  that  rosy  flush 
peculiar  to  frosty  evenings ;  the  snowy  horizon 
glittered  like  silver,  and  the  soft,  pearly  clouds 
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awaited  the  sun,  slowly  sinking  to  plunge  into 
them  at  last.  Before  hiding  himself  in  these  soft 
mists,  he  seemed  to  long  to  smile  once  more  upon 
the  valley  and  shed  upon  the  high  roofs  of  the 
old  castle  a  ray  of  purple,  which  transformed  the 
sober  and  moss-covered  slating  into  a  dome  of 
resplendent  brass. 

As  I  was  dressed  according  to  the  weather,  I 
took  great  delight  in  walking  upon  the  glistening 
snow,  brightened  by  the  cold,  and  crackling 
under  my  feet.  As  my  shadow  fell  upon  the 
broad  surfaces,  hardly  marked  by  the  footsteps  of 
birds,  I  studied  attentively  the  greenish  reflec- 
tions which  were  cast  by  this  dazzling  white, 
beside  which  ermine  and  swan's  down  would 
seem  yellow  and  soiled.  I  now  thought  only  of 
painting,  and  thanked  Heaven  for  turning  me 
from  Milan. 

In  walking  along,  I  drew  near  the  park,  and 
could  see  the  great  lawn,  outlined  by  black  walls, 
stretching  before  the  castle.  They  had  modern- 
ized the  surroundings  of  this  severe  dwelling  by 
filling  the  old  trenches  and  raising  up  the  grounds, 
and  in  continuing  the  garden,  the  lawn  and  the 
gravelled  walks  to  the  court-yard  and  to  the  door 
of  the  apartments,  as  we  do  in  the  pi-esent  time, 
that  we  may  feel  at  once  the  comfort  and  poetry 
of  castle  life.  The  enclosure  was  well  secured  by 
great  walls ;  but  in  front  of  the  mansion  they 
were  lowered  for  some  thirty  metres  to  allow  a 
prospect  of  the  country.  This  opening  formed  a 
terrace  of  moderate  height  and  was  defended  by 
an  exterior  ditch.  A  little  staircase,  contrived 
in  the  thickness  of  the  stones  of  the  terrace, 
descended  to  the  water,  as  if  to  allow  the  gar- 
deners to  draw  therefrom  in  the  summer.  As 
the  water  was  covered  with  very  strong  ice,  I 
remarked  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  gain 
access  to  the  lordly  residence ;  it  seemed  that  its 
owners  placed  great  dependence  upon  the  discre- 
tion of  the  villagers,  for  no  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  secure  this  weak  spot  of  the  castle. 

As  the  place  seemed  deserted,  I  was  tempted 
to  enter  it  and  admire  more  closely  the  trunks  of 
those  magnificent  yews  and  centennial  pines, 
whose  groups  formed,  within  the  enclosure,  a 
great  many  landscapes,  just  as  true,  although 
better  composed  than  those  of  the  surrounding 
country;  but  I  prudently  and  respectfully  re- 
strained my  painter's  rashness,  as  I  heard  two 
women  approach  the  terrace,  who  at  a  nearer 
view  proved  to  be  two  charming  girls.  I  watched 
them  running  and  frolicking  in  the  snow  without 
their  noticing  me.  Although  they  were  envel- 
oped in  cloaks  and  furs,  they  were  as  agile  as  the 
white  hound  which  gambolled  around  them.  One 
of  them  seemed  old  enough  to  be  married,  al- 
though one  could  see  by  her  insouciance  that  she 
vras  not,  and  did  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  She 
was  tall,  slender,  fair,  pretty,  and  by  her  manner 
of  dressing  her  hair  and  her  attitudes,  she  I'ecalled 
to  me  the  marble  nymphs  which  adorned  the 
gardens  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  other 
seemed  still  a  child  ;  her  beauty  was  striking, 
although  her  figure  seemed  less  elegant  to  me.  I 
cannot  tell  why  I  was  moved  in  beholding  her,  as 
if  she  recalled  a  well  known  and  beloved  form. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  then,  and  has  been  since, 
to  discover  whom  she  resembled. 

These  two  beautiful  girls  frolicked  so  that  they 
passed  me  without  seeing  me.  They  spoke  Ital- 
ian, but  so  fast,  and  often  both  at  a  time,  and 
every  phrase  was  so  interrupted  by  long  and  loud 


shouts  of  laughter,  that  I  could  not  make  any 
sense  out  of  their  talk.  Further  on  they  stopped 
and  pitilessly  began  to  break  off  superb  branches 
from  a  green  tree.  They  made  a  parcel  of  it, 
the  fair  Vandals !  and  after  all  left  it  on  the 
snow,  saying : 

"  Faith  !  let  1dm  come  and  got  them  liimself; 
they  are  too  cold  to  handle  !  " 

They  were  just  passing  out  of  my  sight,  to  my 
deep  regret,  I  will  confess,  for  there  was  some- 
thing exciting  and  sympathetic  to  me  in  the  pet- 
ulant gaiety  of  those  sweet  girls,  when  one  of 
them  cried  out  : 

"  Good  !  I  have  lost  las  bow,  hi?  famous  sword- 
knot,  which  I  pinned  on  to  my  hood  ! " 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  "  said  the  elder  ;  "  we  can 
make  another  ;  that  is  nothing  !" 

"  O,  he  made  that  himself!  he  says  that  we 
don't  know  how  to  make  bows,  as  if  he  was  so 
very  wise  !     He  will  scold  !  " 

"  AVell,  let  the  old  cross  thing  scold ! "  ans- 
wered the  other. 

And  both  began  to  laugh,  as  young  girls  laugh, 
without  any  reason,  but  simply  because  they 
must  laugh  at  something. 

"  O,  there  !  I  see  it — my  bow  !  Ids  bow  !"  cried 
the  child,  bounding  towards  the  ditch  ;  "  there  it 
is,  spread  out  on  the  snow.  O,  the  beautiful  red 
poppy  ! " 

She  reached  the  end  of  the  terrace,  but  just 
as  she  was  picking  up  the  knot  of  red  ribbons, 
which  I  had  noticed,  she  laughed  again  ;  a  sud- 
den breeze  caught  it  and  laid  it  at  my  feet  upon 
the  ice  of  the  ditch.  I  took  it  up  to  give  it  to  the 
lovely  laugher,  and  then  she  saw  me  for  the  first 
time  and  blushed  as  red  as  her  cherry  ribbons. 

"  To  bring  it  back  to  you,  mademoiselle,"  said 
I,  "I  must  cross  the  ditch  ;  will  you  allow  me?  " 

"  No,  no,  don't  do  that,"  said  the  child,  in 
whom  a  roguish  assurance  had  quickly  conquered 
her  first  timidity,  "  it  would  be  dangerous.  The 
ice  may  not  bear  you." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  I ;  "it  would  be  nothing 
to  risk  so  slight  a  danger  to  do  you  a  service." 

I  boldly  crossed  the  ice,  which  cracked  a  little. 
In  seeing  that  there  really  was  a  httle  danger, 
the  child  blushed  and  came  half  way  down  the 
steps  to  meet  me.     She  laughed  no  longer. 

"  What  are  you  about  ?  AVhat  are  you  doing 
there,  little  sister  ? "  said  the  other,  who  had 
come  back  for  her,  and  was  looking  surprised  and 
displeased. 

She  was  evidently  a  young  lady,  and  had  some 
prudence.     She  was  at  least  twenty  years  old. 

"  You  see,  mademoiselle,"  said  I,  in  reaching 
to  her  sister  the  ribbons  on  the  end  of  my  cane, 
"  I  stop  at  the  boundaries  of  your  empire.  I  do 
not  even  put  my  foot  upon  the  first  step." 

She  saw  at  once  that  I  was  well-bred,  and 
thanked  me  with  a  sweet  and  lovely  smile.  As 
for  the  child,  she  seized  the  ribbons  quickly  and 
motioned  to  me  not  to  stay  on  the  ice.  I  turned 
back  slowly,  and  bowed  to  them  from  the  other 
side.  They  cried  out,  "  Thank  you  !  thank  you, 
sir ! "  with  a  great  deal  of  grace,  and  then  I 
heard  the  elder  say  to  the  little  one  : 

"  If  he  had  seen  that,  how  lie  would  scold  ! " 

"  Let  us  run  away,"  answered  the  child,  begin- 
ning to  laugh,  as  fresh  and  clear  as  a  silver  bell. 

They  took  hold  of  hands  and  ran  towards  the 
castle.  When  they  had  disapptared,  I  sought  the 
modest  abode  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Volabu, 
somewhat  occupied  with  my  little  adventure. 


I  found  my  supper  ready.    Had  I  been  Grand- 

gousier  himself,  they  could  not  have  treated  me 
more  handsomeh'.  I  am  afraid  Mme.  Volabii's 
poultry  yard  suffered  for  it.  I  could  not  com- 
plain of  this  prodigality  when  I  saw  the  air  of 
honest  triumph  with  which  these  good-hearted 
people  did  the  honors.  I  insisted  upon  their  sit- 
ting down  with  me — also  Mme.  Volabu's  mother, 
Madame  Peirecote  by  name,  still  a  robust  virago, 
who  seemed  to  take  upon  herself  the  responsibil- 
ity of  her  son-in-law's  honor. 

I  had  to  keep  up  a  violent  combat  to  keep  my- 
self from  an  attack  of  indigestion,  for  my  brave 
veilurino  seemed  determined  to  stuff  me.  As 
soon  as  I  could  obtain  any  respite,  I  profited  by 
it  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the  castle  and  its 
tenants. 

"  The  chateau  is  very  old,"  said  Volabu,  with  a 
shrend  look,  "  and  ugly  too;  don't  you  think  so  ? 
It  looks  like  a  great  dungeon.  But  it  is  prettier 
inside  than  one  might  think  ;  it  is  very  well  kept 
and  arranged,  although  the  furniture  is  out  of 
date.  There  are  furnaces  in  it,  upon  my  word  ! 
The  old  marquis  denied  himself  nothing.  He  was 
not  very  generous  to  others,  but  he  liked  his 
comfort,  and  he  staid  here  almost  all  the  year.  In 
the  winter  he  only  went  to  Paris  for  a  short  time, 
never  to  Italy,  although  it  was  his  native  land." 

"  And  who  owns  the  castle  now  ?  " 

"  His  brother,  the  Count  of  Balma,  who  has 
just  become  marquis  by  the  death  of  the  eldest. 
Faith  !  he  is  no  longer  young  !  It  is  the  fate  of 
our  village  to  have  nothing  but  an  old  castle  and 
old  people  in  it." 

"  Bah  !  youth  is  not  wanting  at  the  castle," 
said  Mme.  Volabii ;  "  the  new  marquis  has  five 
children,  and  the  oldest  is  no  older  than  mon- 
sieur here."  While  speaking,  she  pointed  at  her 
husband,  whose  eyes  were  wide  open,  while  his 
mouth  was  twisted  into  a  rather  laughable  pout. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  "  cried  he  ;  "  M.  de  Balma  has  sons 
now  I  AVhen  I  left,  only  a  month  ago,  he  had 
but  one  daughter." 

"  So  it  seemed  then,"  spoke  Mme.  Peirecote  in 
her  turn.  "  In  that  month  a  large  family  has 
arrived — two  other  daughters  and  two  sons,  all 
handsome  as  Utile  loves ;  but  what  do  you  care, 
Volabii  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  at  all,  mother  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  our  old  marquis  is  mightily  reserved,  for  I 
heard  him  tell  the  cure  that  he  had  but  one 
daughter,  she  who  came  with  him  the  day  after 
the  late  marquis  died." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  perhaps  the 
others  are  not  his  lawful  children.  That  is  no 
sign  of  a  bad  heart,  to  bring  them  all  together, 
now  he  is  rich  and  noble.  No  doubt  he  means  to 
establish  them  well,  that  he  may  atone  for  his  old 
sins  before  God." 

"  And  perhaps  they  are  not  his,"  observed 
Mme.  Volabii. 

"  He  calls  them  all  '  my  children,'  "  answered 
mother  Peirecote,  "  and  they  call  him  'papa.'  It 
is  not  easy  to  find  out  the  exact  truth.  That 
house  is  full  of  secrets — more  than  ever  now, 
under  the  present  marquis.  Nobody  knows  any- 
thing sure  about  him.  But  they  say  all  sorts  of 
things.  '  M.  de  Balma  had  a  brother  who  died 
in  tlie  Indies,'  say  some.  Others  say  it  is  not  so. 
'  The  younger  brother  is  not  dead,  nor  so  far  off 
as  some  think.  He  has  changed  his  name  be- 
cause he  has  got  into  debt  and  committed  many 
extravagances,  and  it  is  many  years  since  the 
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marquis  would  even  see  him.'  Others  say  again  : 
'He  could  not  pardon  his  bad  conduct,  but  he 
sent  him  money  secretly.'  Others  answer  :  '  He 
never  sent  any  thing.  He  was  too  hard-hearted 
for  that.  He  is  not  the  worst  of  the  two,  who  is 
so  considered.' " 

"  And  can  no  one  throw  light  upon  this  mat- 
ter ?  "  asked  I.  "  Is  there  no  one  in  the  country 
better  informed  than  you?  It  is  strange  that  a 
member  of  a  great  family  should  so  suddenly  rise 
from  the  ground." 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  old  lady,  "  nothing  can  be 
found  out  about  them.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
know  and  saw  in  my  youth.  There  were  two 
brothers  Balma,  of  a  Piedmontese  family,  an- 
ciently settled  in  this  country.  The  eldest  was 
very  upright,  but  not  very  kind-hearted.  The 
youngest  was  wild,  but  not  proud.  He  had  no 
property,  and  I  never  saw  so  handsome  a  child. 
The  Balmas  lived  away  a  long  time.  One  day 
the  oldest  came  and  took  possession  of  the  estate, 
and  lived  in  the  castle,  without  allowing  any  one 
to  ask  questions,  and  put  every  one  out  of  doors 
who  inquired  for  his  brother.  He  lived  eighty 
years  without  marrying,  without  adopting  any 
child,  or  having  any  relation  near  him.  He  died 
without  making  a  will,  like  one  who  thinks  :  After 
me  comes  the  end  of  the  world  !  But  lo  !  the  young 
man  arrives  with  all  the  necessary  deeds  to  prove 
his  inheritance  of  the  name,  the  castle,  and  the 
large  family  estate.  There  are  at  least  two,  three  or 
four  millions  of  property.  That  was  something 
for  a  man  who  was,  as  they  say,  in  great  poverty. 
Poor  child  !  I  went  to  greet  him  ;  he  remembered 
me,  and  was  as  gallant  as  if  I  was  but  fifteen." 

"  But  this  young  man,  this  child  of  whom  you 
speak,  mother — do  you  mean  the  new  marquis  ?  " 
said  Monsieur  Volabi:i.  "  Diantre,  he  does  not 
look  like  a  dandy,  however." 

"  He  may  be  seventy-two  years  old  now,"  ans- 
wered Mme.  Peirecote  naively  ;  "  and  he  has 
changed  a  great  deal.  They  say  he  has  reformed, 
and  that  his  d;iughter  is  prudent  and  economical, 
which  is  surprising  in  people  who  were  supposed 
to  make  way  with  every  thing  in  one  day." 

"  Plague  !  I  should  think  it  high  time  to  reform," 
cried  Volabii.  "  Seventy-two  years  I  the  tjoung 
man  must  have  put  water  in  his  wine." 

Seeing  that  I  had  finished  eating,  the  Volabus 
began  to  clear  off  the  table,  and  I  drew  near  the 
fire,  managing  to  detain  mother  Peirecote  there 
to  make  her  talk  more.  I  could  not  imagine  why 
this  story  of  the  Balmas  so  excited  my  curiosity. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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Eeminiscences  of  a  Summer  Tour. 
X. 

KETURN  TO  ENGLAND  —  RURAL  FUNERAL  AT  POLK- 
STONE— THE  BIRMINGHAM  TOWN  HALL  AND  ITS 
ORGAN. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  September  day  I 
landed,  or  rather  was  pitched  on  shore,  at  Folk' 
stone.  There  had  been  a  storm  raging  for  a 
couple  of  days  previously,  which  had  served  to 
stir  up,  in  an  unusual  manner,  the  never  too  placid 
channel  that  separates  the  envious  shores  of  En"-- 
land  and  Finance.  Tom  Hood  has  said  all  that 
can  be  said  of  the  hoi'rors  of  a  passage  at  such  a 
time,  and  yet,  methinks,  if  I  would,  I  could  add 
another  chapter  of  trying  experiences.  Even 
when  our  dogged  little  steamer  had  got  quite 
within   the  piers  on  the  English  side — safe,  as  I 


thought,  beyond  a  peradventure,  from  further 
troubles,  we  were  again  "  unsettled  all,"  by  a 
swash  and  parting  surge  from  old  Neptune,  that 
would  have  done  liim  credit  in  mid  ocean. 

It  wanted  yet  two  hours  of  the  time  for  the 
departure  of  the  train,  which  I  determined  to 
while  away  in  explorations  about  the  town.  Those 
who  have  had  the  curiosity  to  inform  themselves 
in  this  particular,  will  remember  Folkstone — that 
portion  of  it  out  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
harbor  and  railway  station — as  a  quaint  old  place, 
in  a  state  of  semi-dilapidation,  with  a  look  of 
having  been  asleep  since  the  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  certain  air  of  antiquity  pervades  and 
broods  over  it  like  a  cloud.  After  a  ramble  of 
half  an  hour,  I  found  myself  in  the  vicinity  o^ 
a  high  walled  churchyard,  enclosing  within  its 
ample  space  a  picturesque-looking  church, — "  one 
of  those  rich  morsels  of  quaint  architecture,"  in 
the  language  of  Washington  Irving,  "  which  give 
such  a  peculiar  charm  to  English  landscape." 
Church  and  churchyard,  like  their  surroundings, 
wore  the  aspect  of  age  and  profound  repose.  A 
couple  of  vagabond  boys  were  balancing  them- 
selves on  the  edge  of  a  tombstone  hard  by ;  else 
there  was  no  sign  of  life.  I  passed  into  the  en- 
closure through  a  turnstile  in  the  wall.  The  door 
of  the  church  stood  open  and  I  entered.  The 
clouds  had  now  dispersed,  and  the  sun,  near  its 
setting,  was  throwing  a  flood  of  golden  light, 
through  the  windows  of  stained  glass,  upon  the 
floor. 

At  this  point  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  funeral  train,  approaching  by  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  by  which  I  had  entered. 
It  wound  its  way  slowly  among  the  graves,  and 
halted  just  in  front  of  the  church.  The  retinue 
was  not  large ;  it  consisted  of  the  immediate 
friends  only  of  the  deceased,  and  a  few  stragglers 
from  the  village,  attracted  thither  by  idle  curi- 
osity. I  stood  leaning  against  the  porch,  but  a 
few  paces  distant,  and  could  read  the  lines  of 
sorrow  graven  on  the  faces  of  the  mourners.  In 
solemn  accents  the  ritual  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  was  commenced.  It  was  the  first  time  for 
many  months  I  had  witnessed  such  an  event,  ex- 
cept it  were  attended  with  popish  ceremonies 
uttered  in  an  unknown  tongue.  I  was  never  so 
affected  by  the  sublime  and  touching  burial  ser- 
vice of  the  English  Church.  Circumstances 
favored  these  impressions.  The  hour  of  rest  after 
a  day's  weariness  and  care — the  serenity  and 
beauty  of  the  autumn  evening — the  distant  voice 
of  the  sea  subsiding  from  the  storm — the  almost 
supernatural  repose  of  the  spot — all  conspired  to 
lend  an  indescribable  interest  to  the  scene. 

I  have  already  given  some  account,  in  these 
pages,  of  such  concert-rooms  as  I  could  gain  access 
to,  both  in  England  and  upon  the  continent.  To 
this  catalogue  should  be  added  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  a  description  of  the  noble  Town  Hall 
at  Birmingham,  which  took  the  lead  among  the 
public  buildings  constructed  with  some  reo-ard  to 
acoustic  principles,  in  England,  and  still  holds  the 
preiiminence.  This  structure  was  completed  and 
opened  with  a  grand  festival  concert  in  18.54.  It 
stands  in  a  central  part  of  the  town.  Exteriorly 
there  is  nothing  to  command  especial  attention. 
Its  interior  dimensions  are  140  feet  in  length,  by 
65  feet  in  width,  and  G5  feet  in  height.  It  will 
seat  comfortably  2,600  persons,  but  at  the  grand 
Festivals,  which  are  given  here  trieunially,  it  is 
made  to  accommodate  an  audience  of  3,000.    The 


floor  of  the  apartment  is  level.  Its  walls  arc  rec- 
tilineal, divided,  at  equal  intervals,  into  compart- 
ments, by  pilasters,  and  are  surmounted  on  all 
sides  by  a  coving  deeply  groined,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  flat  roof  above.  The  ceiling,  which 
is  framed  in  wood  and  plastered  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  has  panels  sunk  deeply  into  its  substance. 
A  narrow  gallery  extends  along  the  sides  and 
across  one  end  of  the  room.  The  orchestral  plat- 
form at  the  opposite  end,  is  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  gallery,  being  elevated  some  ten  feet  from  the 
floor.  From  this  platform  the  choral  seats  rise, 
in  a  semi-circular  form,  extending  backward  to 
the  wall.  This  stage  (or  orchestral  gallery,  it 
should  be  called,)  will  accommodate  a  band  and 
chorus  of  500  performers.  Placed  against  the 
wall,  and  partially  enclosed  in  a  recess  constructed 
to  receive  it,  stands  the  magnificent  organ,  so 
often  alluded  to.  The  front  of  the  instrument 
projects  into  the  hall  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  is  com- 
posed of  clusters  of  pipes  grandly  grouped.  There 
are  no  chandeliers  or  pendants,  the  room  being 
lighted  at  evening  from  the  sides  by  gas  jets  upon 
brackets  placed  against  the  walls.  It  is  warmed 
by  means  of  hot  water  cockles  beneath  the  floor, 
which  diffuse  a  mild  and  pleasant  heat  through  a 
series  of  gratings  opening  under  the' galleries  at 
each  side.  The  system  of  ventilation,  which  is 
ample  and  eifectual,  is  connected  with  the  warm- 
ing apparatus,  and  is,  in  principle,  similar  to  the 
plan  adopted  in  our  own  hall. 

The  total  cost  of  this  hall  was  £56,000,  exclu- 
sive of  the  land.  Mr.  Hansom,  the  architect,  who 
had  contracted  to  build  it  for  less  than  half  the 
amount,  soon  became  bankrupt,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire.  The  town  of  Birmingham  (to  their 
credit  be  it  said)  assumed  the  enterprise,  borrow- 
ing £25,000  upon  the  property,  and  assessing 
their  treasury  for  the  balance.  The  idea  of  the 
structure  was  first  suggested  by  an  association  of 
scientific  and  music-loving  gentlemen,  (headed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Mooee,  well  known  in  the  musical 
circles  of  England,)  who  determined  the  princi- 
ples that  should  govern  its  architecture.  As  ori- 
ginally designed,  the  figure  of  the  apartment  was 
that  of  two  cubes  in  juxtaposition,  (i.  e.  130X65 
X65),  but,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Festi- 
val Committee,  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
the  organ  and  the  choral  forces,  ten  feet  were 
added  to  its  length.  The  Managers  of  the  Festi- 
val paid  £1,100  towards  this  alteration.  The 
gross  receipts  of  this  opening  festival,  which  lasted 
several  days,  were  £13,000  sterling. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  Grand  Organ, 
which  adorns  the  Birmingham  Hall.  For  many 
years  it  held  its  place  as  the  largest  and  most 
powerful,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  British  instruments. 
It  has  53  sounding  stops,  and  a  total  of  about 
4,200  pipes.  The  principal  metallic  pipe  (32  ft.), 
standing  in  front  of  the  organ,  is  five  [feet  eight 
inches  in  circumference.  The  largest  wood  pipe 
CCC,  Is  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and,  in  its 
interior  measurement,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  cubic  feet.  Originally  the  great  and  choir 
organs  (says  Hopkins)  were  of  sixteen  feet  com- 
pass; but  these  were  afterwards  altered  to  the 
CC  or  8  feet  range  ;  the  great  being  at  the  same 
time  converted  into  a  "  16  feet  manual,"  in  the 
German  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  organ  has 
a  fourth  manual,  in  connection  with  a  combina- 
tion or  solo  organ,  upon  which  can  be  played  any 
stop  or  stops  out  of  the  swell  or  choir  organs, 
without  interfering  with  their  previous  arrange- 
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ment  on  their  separate  manuals.  The  dimensions 
of  this  instrument,  as  it  stands  in  its  case,  are  40 
feet  in  height  by  about  35  feet  in  width,  and  15 
in  depth.     Its  weight  is  40  tons. 

The  Hall  is  open  on  two  or  more  days  in  the 
week,  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  organ  to  strangers,  as  at  Haerlem  and 
Freyburg,  in  consideration  of  a  small  admission 
fee.  Oi'gan  concerts  are  also  given,  at  cheap 
rates,  one  evening  in  the  week  during  six  months 
in  the  year,  which,  I  was  informed,  are  always 
fully  attended.  On  these  occasions,  Mr.  Stimp- 
son,  the  excellent  organist  of  the  Hall,  presides 
at  the  instrument.  These  exhibitions,  I  was  told 
by  both  the  organist  and  the  superintendent, 
yield  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  ordinary  current 
expenses  of  the  building.  * 


OPERA     LIBRETTOS. 

nr  MEiSTEa  kakl. 
LTJCRETIA  BORGIA.— [Titree,  "  Old  Dog  Tray."} 
Oh,  once  there  was  a  Pope, 
Had  a  daughter,  all  his  hope, 

And  she  was  very  pretty,  but  too  fast,  as  one  might 
And  she,  too,  had  a  son  [say, 

Named  Gennaro,  (i.  e.  John) ; 

And  her  name  was  Lucretia  Borgi — a. 
Singing,  d'un  pescador  ignohile 
Esser  flgluol  credei ; 
MafSo  Orsini  Signora  son  io 
Passi  primi  anni  mei. 

Now  Gennaro  didn't  know 
If  he  had  a  'ma  or  no, 

But  he  went  into  the  army  and  did  uncommon  well, 
'Till  in  Venice,  on  a  bender, 
He  met  a  lady,  tender 

And  as  gentle  as  a  crab  without  a  shell. 
Singing  Ama  tua  madre  tenera, 
Esser  ligluoi  credei,  &c. 

Now,  whilejtalking  and  a  kissin', 
His  friends  came  round  a  hissin' 

And  said  it  warn't  becoming  to  consort  with  such  as 
Wlien  Gennaro  asked  "AVhy  so  ?"  [she, 

Says  his  friend,  *'  I'll  let  you  know," 

And  pulled  away  her  mask,  quite  bold  and  free. 

'When  Lucretia's  husband  found 
That  his  wife  was  running  round, 

And  showing  of  attention  to  a  bold  soger  boy, 
He  told  a  Star  to  watch  her, 
And  if  he  could,  to  cotch  her. 

And  to  spot  the  chap  he  wanted  to  destroy. 

Now  Gennaro's  friends,  when  "  sprung," 
Used  to  go  it  while  you're  young, 

And  cut  up  most  owdacious,  as  history  doth  tell. 
So  they  went  to  Borgia's  dwelling. 
And  while  hollering  and  yelling. 

They  twisted  off  the  handle  of  her  bell. 

But  trouble  came  at  last. 
The  Duke  got  Gennaro  fast. 

And  says  he,  quite  deceitful,  "young  feller — what 
This  quarrelling's  all  folly :  [d'ye  think  ? 

It's  better  to  he  jolly — 

Suppose  we  block  the  game  and  take  a  diink  !" 

But  the  worst  part  of  the  fix 
"Wliich  turned  up  among  his  tricks, 

He  made  his  lady  go  and  put  pison  in  the  rum, 
And  pour  it — only  think. 
For  her  only  son  to  drink, 

And  smile  and  be  politeful  too,  by  gum  ! 

But  Lucretia  wasn't  slow. 
For  med'cine  she  did  go  : 

And  gave  it  to  Gennaro  till  she'd  fixed  him  off  0.  K. 
Then  says  she,  "  my  dear,"  says  she, 
"If  you'll  take  advice  from  me, 

You'll  travel  off  like  winkey,  right  away." 

Then  Lucretia  gave  a  supper. 
And  invited  all  the  upper- 
ten,  which  included  Gennaro's  sassy  friends. 


Gennaro  he  went  too 
For  to  help  'em  put  it  through, 
Though  no  soup  ticket  to  him  the  lady  sends. 

When  they'd  drunk  away  sobriety, 
And  got  to  being  rioty, 

They  heard  an  awful  growling  and  saw  a  curtain  fell; 
There  stood  Lucretia  Borgy — 
Says  she,  "  At  this  here  orgy. 

You've  been  pisoned  for  a  stealing  of  my  hell !" 

But  when  Lucretia  found 
That  her  son  had  got  aground. 

Once  again,  with  her  med'cine  she  wasn't  no  ways 
But  Gennaro  wouldn't  take,  [slow. 

Then  says  she,  "  dear,  for  my  sake, 

I'm  your  'ma,  you  know  what's  good  for  you,  you 
know  !" 

"  Son'  Borgia  /"  he  did  cry, 

(That  means  Borgia's  son,)  "  oh  my  ! 

That  makes  the  matter  worser  by  a  jug  full!"  he 
So  the  pison  got  to  working,  [cried. 

And  Gennaro  got  to  jerking, 

And  he  rolled,  and  jerked,  and  hollered  till  he  died. 

Fhila.  Bulletin. 


Musings  over  the  Covekt  Garden  The- 
atre RUINS. — Dickens  thus  quaintly  alludes  to 
that  great  conflagration,  and  gives  his  contempla- 
tion while  witnessing  the  spectactle: — "  If  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  was  fated  to  be  burnt  down,  the 
fire  should  have  burst  out — provided  all  could 
have  got  away — in  the  last  scene  of  Le  Prophele, 
with  Mario  singing  the  drinking  song,  surrounded 
by  his  beautiful  bacchantes,  as  the  flames  began  to 
lap  and  twine  about  the  gilded  doors  and  costly 
draperies  of  the  palace  of  Munster.  But  it  was 
saddening  to  think  of  the  low,  dull,  brutal  orgy 
that  had  immediately  preceded,  and  perhaps  has- 
tened the  catastrophe.  I  heard  that  such  a  scene 
of  vicious  riot  and  rampant  snobbery  had  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  London.  '  It's  burst  out 
again  over  the  property  room,'  said  a  fireman  to 
his  fellow,  as  they  passed.  Here  was  enough 
matter  for  speculation  connected  with  departed 
glories.  Many  were  thinking  of  the  manuscripts, 
the  scores,  and  the  documents  destroyed :  my  mind 
wandered  to  humbler  things.  I  wondered  at  what 
time  was  burnt  the  letter  B,  that  Gennaro  cut 
with  his  dagger  from  over  the  Borgia's  door,  always 
of  a  different  color  to  the  '  orgia,'  and  palpable  as 
to  its  destination.  I  wondered,  also,  how  long  it 
took  to  melt  the  Norma  gong;  how  soon  to  con- 
sume the  fish  that  were  thrown  up  to  the  pescatori 
on  the  sunny  strand  of  Portici ;  how  rapidly  the 
red  candles  must  have  melted  that  adorned  the 
chandelier  in  the  act  of  the  '  Huguenots ;'  and 
whether  the  '  Der  Freisehiitz'  owl  winked  when 
the  flames  deranged  his  machinery.  And  I  pic- 
tured the  general  and  hurried  destruction  of  the 
Druids'  beards,  and  Mario's  long  chocolate-colored 
boots,  and  the  bright  breastplate  in  which  Soldi 
sang  the  'Rataplan' — the  Somnambula  mill-wheel, 
with  the  candlestick  that  Viardot  let  fall  from  it, 
and  the  padded  bricks  she  pushed  aside  with  her 
feet  when  the  plank  crarked;  the  sword  that 
Tagliafico  cracked  across  his  knee  when  he  de- 
clared he  was  not  an  assassin  ;  the  profile  horse 
of  the  statue  in  '  Don  Giovanni' ;  and  the  pony 
chaise  that  brought  on  Konconi  in  the  'Elisir.'" 


Ferdinand  Hiller. 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  Murdcal  World, 
writing  from  Brunswick,  March  31st,  gives  the 
following  account  of  some  recent  doings  of  one  of 
the  best  musicians  of  Germany. 

Last  week  was  marked  by  various  musical  per- 
formances worthy  of  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Ducal  Chapel  most  worthily  concluded,  on 
Thursday,  the  series  of  its  Sgmphonie-Corwerte 
for  this  year.  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Capell- 
meister,  from  Cologne,  who  had  undertaken  the 
direction  of  the  concert,  produced  his  overture  to 
Ein  Trawn  der  Chrislnachl,  and  his  symphony 
Es  muss  dock  FriiJding  xoerden ;  he  performed, 
also,  a  pianoforte  concerto  of  his  own  composition. 


Lastly,  the  programme  included  Weber's  masterly 
overture  in  Evryanlhe.  With  regard  to  Herr 
Killer's  compositions,  of  which  we  had  previously 
received  a  very  favorable  account,  the  opinion  of 
the  assembled  Sudience,  consisting  mostly  of  ex- 
cellent judges  of  music,  was  decided  during  the 
concert,  as  was  proved  by  their  frequent  applause. 
We  never  joined,  indeed,  in  opinion  with  greater 
delight  and  a  more  intimate  conviction  than  we 
did  in  this  case.  A  great  many  specimens  of  lone- 
poetry  ( Tondichtungen ) — if  indeed  we  can  call 
them  tone-poetry — have  been  presented  to  ns  in 
the  course  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the  past 
year,  but  they  left  nothing  for  our  feelings  and 
our  mind  save  a  sentiment  of  wild  discomfort  and 
disconsolate  emptiness,  and,  consequently,  a  pain- 
ful longing  after  some  fresh  vivif^ving  oasis  in  the 
wide  and  barren  sandy  desert.  To  this  oasis  has 
the  genius  of  Herr  Hiller  conducted  us,  by  offer- 
ing to  our  notice  creations  distinguished  by  pro- 
fundity and  clearness  of  thought,  carried  out  in 
a  masterly  and  invariably  correct  manner,  and 
marked,  lastly,  by  an  admirable  and  noble  instru- 
mentation, free  from  all  straining  after  mere  effect. 
These  compositions,  without  ignoring  the  present, 
ai^e  connected,  in  all  their  attributes,  with  a  period 
of  art,  whose  productions  and  influence  a  more 
modern  race  of  dwarfs  would  willingly  consign  to 
oblivion,  in  order  to  pass  for  Titans  themselves. 
Into  what  details  shall  we  enter,  after  having  thus 
recorded  our  opinions  ?  We  have  already  given 
the  reader  to  understand  that  Plerr  Hiller's  com- 
positions have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most 
searching  critical  examination  ;  we  are,  moreover, 
contented  with  that  answer  which  our  heart  gives 
to  our  question.  We  will  only  especially  say  thus 
much,  that,  in  the  symphou)',  we  assign  the  first 
place  to  the  noble  Adagio,  so  full  of  profound  feel- 
ing. The  pianoforte  concerto,  a  concerto  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  a  work 
of  art  not  made  up  of  a  thousand  eccentric  leaps 
and  jumps,  destitute  of  all  inward  sentiment — was 
executed  by  Herr  Hiller,  in  addition  to  great 
technical  perfection,  with  a  grace  and  depth  of 
feeling  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  among  modern 
virtuosos  with  few  exceptions  (one  of  these  excep- 
tions, an  artist  holding  a  prominent  position,  both 
as  composer  and  virtuoso  we  may  proudly  boast 
of  having  among  us).  The  performance  of  the 
Capellmeister  was  faultless,  and  we  can,  therefore, 
not  do  otherwise  than  conclude  this  account  with 
the  wish  that  the  Si/mphonie-Concerte  of  next 
year  may  begin  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  present  year  have  ended.  I  will  only  add, 
that,  after  the  concert,  an  entertainment  was 
given  by  the  members  of  the  orchestra  and  sev- 
eral lovers  of  art  in  honor  of  Herr  Hiller,  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  was  present- 
ed with  a  laurel  wreath.  May  he  look  upon  it 
not  only  as  a  most  appropriate  emblem  of  his 
talent,  but  as  a  memento  of  the  high  artistic  en- 
joyment he  has  afforded  the  public  of  this  town. 

giuiijiit's  Jouiinal  of  Jpiisk. 
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M.  Fetis  on  Abuses  of  the  Church  Organ. 

On  the  11th  of  March  a  nesv  organ,  built  by  M. 
Cavaille  Coll  of  Paris,  for  the  Church  of  St.  Nich- 
olas in  Ghent,  was  inaugurated  in  that  city  by  a 
grand  performance,  the  organist  being  the  cele- 
brated Parisian  player,  M.  Lefebure  AVely.  The 
Ghent  Messenger,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  large  audience,  which  filled 
the  church,  by  the  performance  of  the  organist, 
makes  certain  remarks  to  this  efl'ect — viz  :  that 
the  Parisian  organist's  style  has  less  religious  aus- 
terity, &c.,  &c.,  than  that  of  the  German  organ- 
ists, nourished  as  they  are  upon  classical  traditions 
and  principles.  "  Leaving  to  the  great  German 
masters  the  Fugued  style,  he  adapts  himself  to 
the  sensual  necessities  of  the  public.    In  a  word, 
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he  tries  to  please,  and  he  succeeds,  proof  being 
the  warm  applause  and  tlie  braves  which  saluted 
his  offertory  in  C  sharp  minor,  and  especially  his 
effe<'t  of  a  storm."  The  paper  also  thanks  the 
organizers  of  the  concert  for  the  ingenious  idea 
of  lowering  the  gas  in  the  midst  of  the  storm, 
which  scenic  effect  added  greatly  to  the  illusion." 

In  an  article  written  for  the  Musical  Gazette 
of  Paris,  and  headed,  "  The  Organ  Mundane, 
and  Sensual  Church  Music,"  M.  Fetis,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Brussels'  Conservatoire,  handles  this 
double  degradation  of  the  church  and  the  organ 
in  a  very  righteously  indignant  mood.  His  re- 
marks seem  so  sound  that  we  have  been  induced 
to  translate  them  for  the  Journal  of  Music.  He 
asks,  after  reprinting  the  paragraph  from  the 
Ghent  paper  :  "What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  It  is 
not  to  you,  artists,  who  are  inspired  with  a  pure 
love  of  art,  men  of  science  and  taste,  who  have 
like  myself  the  conviction  that  the  purposes  of 
art  are  only  valuable  in  so  much  as  they  con- 
form to  its  true  ends,  that  I  address  this  ques- 
tion. Like  me,  you  have  sighed  over  the  degra- 
dation of  the  art  of  organ  playing  in  France,  as 
shown  in  the  hsts  of  the  "  Universal  Exhibition." 
Doubtless  you  blushed  then  like  me  in  perceiving 
the  contempt  of  the  strangers  who  listened  to  the 
vulgarities  which  were  poured  into  their  ears  on 
every  side.  To  you  I  have  nothing  to  say  that 
you  do  not  know  as  well  as  myself  But  you, 
Christians,  what  have  you  to  say  about  it  ?  You 
see,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  possess  a  stjde 
redolent  of  religious  austerity  and  classical  gravity. 
There  is  no  longer  any  dissimulation  in  stating 
that  church  music  should  give  satisfaction  to  the 
"  sensual  instincts  and  necessities."  Pagan  divin- 
ities of  Paphos  and  Lampsacus,  Christians,  Cath- 
olics, undertake  to  do  for  you  what  Julian  the 
Apostate  could  not  with  all  his  efforts  succeed  in. 
The  recompense  of  the  organist  when  he  has 
sufficiently  moved  the  sensual  instincts  ■ef  his 
audience,  will  be  their  prolonged  bravos  and 
warm  applause.  God  will  be  no  longer  glorified 
in  his  church,  but  in  his  stead,  the  man,  the  artist, 
will  be  venerated.  The  congregation,  no  longer 
an  assembly  of  faithful  worshippers,  will  become 
the  org  mist's  audience,  his  public,  and  no  doubt 
applaudors  will  be  hired  to  magnify  the  glory  of 
his  triumph.  And  it  will  not  stop  here — for  to 
complete  the  illusion  of  the  storm  we  shall  have  a 
consecration,  a  communion,  with  scenic  effect, 
and  the  Divine  offices  will  be  rendered  with  all 
the  attraction  of  a  ballet.  There  is  no  half  way 
possible  ;  if  you  admit  a  gross  sensualism  into 
religion,  there,  where  man  should  only  approach 
his  object  despoiled  of  his  passions,  and  seeking 
to  elevate  himself  to  an  ideal  beatitude,  religion 
must  disappear  and  its  outward  seeming  only 
remain. 

"  Leaving  aside  the  ingenious  intricacies  of  Art, 
let  us  speak  only  of  Sentiment,  which  lies  at  the 
very  antiiiodes  of  sensuality.  Which  of  us  does 
not  remember  to  have  been  at  some  time  while 
at  church,  deeply  penetrated  and  moved  by  a 
prelude,  deep  and  solemn,  played  upon  the  lower 
register  of  the  organ,  and  serving  as  introduction 
to  the  majestic  chant :  Taiilum  ergo.  Who  has 
not  felt  his  soul  penetrated,  at  such  an  hour,  by  a 
pure  and  religious  sentiment  ?  Such  are  the 
feelings  which  the  organist  should  seek  to  excite 
in  the  hearts  of  his  listeners — feelings  widely  sepa- 
rate from  sensual  instincts  and  wants.  When 
the  Fathers  of  the   Council  of  Trent  wished  to 


furnish  music  for  the  church  services,  they  did 
not  dream  that  the  day  would  come  when  a  share 
in  the  worship  of  God  would  be  openly  demanded 
by  such  wants  and  instincts." 

He  adds  towards  the  end  of  his  article  :  "  None 
of  the  French  organists  are  capable  of  playing 
the  great  Organ  Fugues  of  Bach ;  none  of  them 
know  what  style  is,  or  can  distinguish  one  school 
from  another.  All  their  attention  is  directed  to 
instrumental  effects,  oppositions  of  sonority,  and 
other  means  of  satisfying  and  exciting  sensual 
instincts.  Since  the  seventeenth  century  the  art 
of  organ-playing  has  been  lost  in  France.  F. 
CouPERiN'  was  the  last  of  the  great  organists. 
Since  his  time  agreeable  or  surprising  effects 
have  been  the  object  in  view.  The  "  Storm" 
effect  came  in  with  the  eiahteenth  centurv." 


Mendelssohn's  Organ  Sonatas. 

The  analysis  in  the  Leipzig  Allgemeine  Miisi- 
kalische  Zeitung,  which  we  commenced  translating 
in  our  last,  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  The  first  movement  of  the  Fourth  Sonata 
(in  B  flat  major.  Allegro  con  brio,  4-4,)  consists 
for  the  most  part  in  the  elaboration  of  a  rather 
orchestral  than  organ-like  principal  theme,  ac- 
companied partly  by  single  strokes  In  full  chords, 
partly  by  a  running  motive  in  semi-quavers,  in- 
troduced at  the  very  outset.  Well  as  this  move- 
ment in  itself  is  worked  up,  and  little  as  it  falls 
short  of  the  effect  sought  by  massive  organ  music, 
still  it  seems  to  lack  the  breath  that  quickens  and 
warms  up  the  hearer.  But  for  this  we  are  fully 
compensated  by  the  Adagio  rellgioso,  which 
again  makes  admirable  use  of  the  alternate  Man- 
uals, and  by  the  Allegretlo,  6-8  time,  into  which  it 
leads,  and  which  Is  as  charming  and  as  tender  as 
only  Sebastian  Bach's  Pastorella  can  be.  A 
middle  voice  executes  upon  the  first  Manual  the 
ductile  accompaniment,  written  in  fleeting  semi- 
quaver figures ;  the  Pedal  marks  the  ground- 
tone  In  single  crotchets,  separated  by  pauses. 
The  melody,  in  F  major,  lies  at  first  in  the  upper 
voice,  and  is  also  played  on  the  first  Manual ; 
then  there  enters  a  counter-theme,  situated  in  the 
tenor  and  performed  upon  the  second  Manual,  of 
a  wonderful,  romantic  expression  in  its  more 
sombre  minor  coloring.  At  last  both  voices  unite 
in  continuous  and  unbroken  companionship,  and 
so  the  movement  ends  as  a  duet.  An  energetic, 
skilfully  wrought  Finale  of  considerable  compass 
closes  this  Sonata. 

"No.  5  is  introduced  by  an  earnest,  devotional 
Chorale,  whose  perhaps  rather  artificial  closing 
turns  are  as  remarkable  in  a  harmonic  point  of 
view  as  they  are  suited  to  the  organ.  In  the 
orchestral  manner  again,  but  not  the  less  organ- 
like, is  conceived  the  following  somewhat  gloomy 
and  constrained  Andante  con  moto,  in  B  minor, 
with  its  pizzicato  basses,  and  which  finds  a  fresh 
and  glad  solution  in  the  appended  Allegro  maes- 
toso in  D  major.  The  tempo  of  this  Finale  must 
indeed  be  fiery,  but  it  cannot  be  taken  too  fast 
without  compiomlsing  its  efi'ect  upon  the  organ, 
which  does  not  admit  of  very  great  rapidity  in 
the  somewhat  piano-like  triplet  figures  here  em- 
ployed. 

"  The  Sixth  Sonata  contains,  besides  the  plain 
Chorale  :  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven," 
several  variations  of  the  same,  a  fugue  upon  a 
theme  taken  from  the  Canto  fermo,  and  lastly,  a 
Finale,  Andante,  D  major,  6-8  time.     The  Cho- 


rale, which  belongs  to  the  Dorian  mode,  is  here 
treated  throughout  in  D  minor.  The  first  varia- 
tion is  like  so  many  written  by  Bach  ;  for  three 
voices,  each  of  which  pursues  Its  own  self-deter- 
mined course,  entirely  characteristic  and  distinct 
from  that  of  the  others.  In  the  second  variation 
the  Pedal  has  a  figured  bass  in  triplets,  while  the 
Manual  boars  the  simple  Chorale  in  full  harmony. 
In  the  third  the  tenor  takes  the  melody ;  the 
Pedal,  in  a  short,  fragmentary  manner,  accom- 
panies the  right  hand,  whose  movement  is  now 
short  and  broken,  now  more  or  less  bound,  for  the 
most  part  duet^wise,  in  Thirds  and  Sixths.  The 
two  treatments  of  the  Chorale  which  now  follow, 
in  the  first  of  which  the  Pedal  executes  the  Canto 
fermo,  while  in  the  second  it  Is  divided  among 
the  several  upper  voices,  have  for  their  accom- 
paniment a  figure  in  broken  chords,  whose  so 
extended  use  we  cannot  altogether  like.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Fugue,  which  follows,  with  its 
spirited  and  lively  rhythm,  and  in  its  dignified 
and  simple  keeping,  brings  us  back  to  the  right 
ground.  With  this  we  would  have  gladly  ended 
the  sonata.  Truly  beautiful,  full  of  childlike 
piety  and  devotion  as  the  following  Andante 
(Finale)  in  itself  is,  and  much  as  we  recognize 
the  deep  significance  which  the  composer  meant 
to  give  to  this  movement  in  this  place,  yet  it 
seems  to  us,  in  its  ever  modern,  although  noble 
coloring,  to  contrast  too  strongly  with  the  antique 
Chorale  of  Luther,  which,  as  treated  in  this 
Sonata,  tells  far  better  than  the  one  incorporated 
in  the  third.  It  does  not  seem  to  set  the  right 
seal  on  the  whole  as  the  concluding  piece. 

"  And  so  we  close  our  notice  of  a  work  in 
many  respects  so  new  and  so  peculiar.  It  con- 
ceals a  great  wealth  of  things  excellent  and  beau- 
tiful, and  must  surely  have  a  weighty  influence 
on  our  present  organ  literature,  which  cherishes 
the  traditional  forms  more  than  it  does  the  an- 
cient spirit." 


"Superlatives"  again. 

When  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  again  has 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  "  extravagance  of  eulogy" 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  its  editoi',  is 
"  the  common  staple  of  musical  criticism  in  the 
amiable  and  independent  press  of  these  United 
States,"  It  may  find  a  forcible  illustration,  much 
more  forcible  than  any  to  which  it  has  referred, 
in  an  article  in  the  following  number  of  its  own 
issue,  headed  "  A  CompHment  to  Otto  Dresel." 
What  a  difference  it  makes  whether  "  my  ox 
gores  your  cow,"  or  your  ox  gores  my  cow  ! " 

N.  Y.  Musical  Review. 

We  have  carefully  read  the  article  referred  to, 
and  find  that  we  are  quite  willing  to  stand  by  it. 
It  contains  no  such  "  extravagance  of  eulogy  "  as 
we  objected  to  in  a  previous  article  upon  "  Su- 
perlatives." It  is  to  be  sure  a  rather  enthusiastic 
description  of  a  private  complimentary  concert 
given  to  Mr.  Dresel ; — not  more  enthusiastic  than 
might  have  been  heard  from  most  of  the  best 
judges  of  good  music  in  this  city,  who  were  largely 
represented  at  that  concert.  Two  thirds  of  the 
article  related  to  the  compositions  performed,  (by 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Gluck,  Weber,  &c.,) 
and  spoke  of  them  with  admiration.  Does  the 
Review  think  that  extravagant  ?  The  manner  in 
which  they  were  performed,  too,  was  highly  com- 
mended. Was  there  more  than  one  opinion 
about  that  ?  Where  then  was  the  "  extrava- 
gance of  eulogy"?  Point  out  ichere  "our  ox 
has  so  gored  your  cow."     Doubtless  it  was  in  the 
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high  estimate  expressed  of  Mr.  Dresel  as  an  art- 
ist; and,  as  the  strongest  thing  we  said  of  him 
was  to  call  him  the  "  musician  par  excellence 
among  all  who  have  ever  resided  among  us,"  we 
must  presume  that  to  be  the  sore  point.  All  the 
comfort  we  can  offer  is  to  deliberately  repeat  the 
remark.  We  believe  it  to  be  simply  true.  The 
statement  is  by  no  means  extravagant,  at  least  in 
the  sense  above  referred  to.  We  spoke  from 
sober  conviction,  not  carelessly  or  lightly  formed. 
Our  conviction  may  be  at  fault ;  but  in  this  case 
it  happens  to  be  a  conviction  which  we  share 
with  the  largest  number  of  those  who  have  had 
opportunity  to  judge,  and  whose  opinions  are  the 
best  worth  having  on  our  side.  The  statement 
belongs  not  at  all  to  the  same  category  with  those 
which  we  had  been  denouncing  as  extravagant. 
We  did  not  hint  that  Mr.  Dresel  was  another 
Bach,  another  Blendelssohn,  or  even  another 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  or  Liszt,  or  Robert  Franz. 
We  did  not  make  him  out  a  "  Michael  Angelo" 
of  music!  We  did  not  pronounce  him  "without 
a  rival  in  the  world  ";  nor  did  we  apply  to  him 
any  of  those  wild  statements  of  which  we  had 
before  cited  specimens  from  the  American  press. 
We  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  musicians  who 
have  resided  Jiere.  Will  anybody  undertake  to 
say  that  any  really  great  musician  ever  did  reside 
here  ?  Clever  and  accomplished  ones  we  have 
and  have  had ;  but  one  need  not  have  risen  to. 
the  point  where  he  can  once  be  mentioned  with 
the  great  names,  to  merit  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  head  and  master  of  all  the  representatives  of 
"  the  divine  art "  hereabouts.  Call  you  it  extra- 
vagant to  say  so  much  of  Mr.  Dresel  ?  Then  it 
is  because  you  know  of  others  here,  it  may  be  in 
New  York,  who  are  his  superiors.  Name  them  ; 
we  shall  be  too  glad  and  proud  to  know  them  and 
believe  so  much  of  them.  But  no  more,  if  you 
would  persuade  us,  no  more  of  your  Michael 
Angelos ! 


A  New  Piano-Forte. 

The  New  York  Mirror  of  April  30  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  the  trial,  before  a  large  party  of  musical 
professors,  editors,  critics,  &c.,  of  a  New  Piano-forte, 
invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Spencek  B.  Deiggs, 
of  Detroit,  and  now  of  No.  505  Broadway,  New 
York.  The  improvements  claimed  arc  said  to  be 
"  vital  to  the  future  of  the  instrument."  They  seem 
to  have  proceeded  from  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
piano,  so  far  as  its  body  (case,  sounding-board,  &c.) 
is  concerned,  into  a  variety  of  the  Violin  family  ;  to 
reduce  its  ponderosity  till  it  shall  have  all  the  light- 
ness and  vibratory  freedom  of  the  belly  of  the  violin. 
The  points  of  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
instrument  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  Mirror. 

The  Case. — In  the  old  system  the  case  is  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick ;  in  the  new,  the 
case  is  only  half  an  inch  thick. 

Interior  of  the  Case. — In  the  old  system  the 
case  is  almost  filled  up  by  large  and  ponderous  blocks 
of  wood  for  the  double  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
case  and  deadening  the  vibration  ;  in  the  new,  there 
is  not  a  single  pieee  of  wood  inside  the  case,  except 
the  wrest  plank,  and  therefore  nothing  to  eat  up  or 
absorb  the  tone.  The  strength  in  the  new  system  is 
derived  from  a  light  upper  and  lower  iron  frame, 
iirmly  bolted  together,  which  sustains  the  strains  of 
the  strings,  which  cannot  give,  nor  yield,  nor  warp, 
and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  thin  case,  upon 
which  there  is  no  strain  whatever. 

The  Bottom.— In  the  eld  system,  the  bottom  of 
the  Pianoforte  is  usually  made  of  three  layers  of  wood, 
each  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  thickness 
glued  together,  forming  a  body  of  wood  six  inches 
thick,  not  very  well  calculated  as  a  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  medium  for  the  transmission  of  sound; 
in  the  new,  the  bottom  is  composed  of  a  single  veneer 


of  wood  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
which  is  rendered  stiff  and  sonorous  by  being  pressed 
into  a  strong  scantling  frame  a  little  too  small  lor  it, 
thus  pre.xorving  a  concave  form,  like  the  buck  of  a 
violin.  This  highly  sensitive  sounding  medium  has 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
instrument. 

The  Soond  Board. — In  the  old  system,  the 
sound-board  is  glued  to  the  case,  and  rendered  stiif 
or  resonant  by  ribs  of  wood  traversing  its  under  sur- 
face; in  the  new,  its  stitfncss  is  secured  without  the 
aid  of  ribbing,  by  means  of  a  delicate  iron  frame  into 
which  the  sound-board,  being  purposely  made  some- 
what too  large  for  it,  is  pressed,  thus  stiffening  it, 
arching  it,  and  imparting  to  it  a  vibratory  power  fully 
equal,  in  a  larger  degree,  to  that  of  the  belly  of  the 
violin.  The  sound-post,  which  connects  the  upper 
and  the  lower  sounding-boards,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  slightest  vibration  of  ihe  one  is  instanta- 
neously communicated  to  the  oiher,  is  an  entirely 
new  and  valuable  application  to  the  pianoforte. 

The  Strings. — In  the  old  method  of  resting  the 
strings  zig-zag  upon  the  wooden  bridge,  a  side-bearing 
is  unavoidable.  Side-bearing  is  thus  explained : 
When  the  hammer  strikes  the  string,  the  vibration 
communicated  thereby  is  perpendicular;  but  when 
this  vibration  meets  the  bridge,  it  is  checked  by  the 
zig-zag  thereon,  and  the  string  receives  a  new  or  side 
motion.  These  two  opposite  motions  merge  even- 
tually into  a  circular  motion,  thereby  disturbing  the 
direct  vibration,  which  becomes  immediately  impure 
and  incapable  of  evolving  the  true  and  perfect  indi- 
vidual tone.  In  the  new  system,  metallic  saddles  are 
placed  over  the  bridge,  each  end  being  fastened  to 
the  sounding-board,  on  which  the  strings  rest,  and 
through  whicli  they  pass,  in  a  clear,  unbroken  run, 
from  end  to  end,  offering  no  obstruction  to  the  pure 
and  direct  vibration,  and  banishing  all  side-bearing 
or  impure  vibration  from  the  piano  forever. 

To  our  understanding  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Drigg's  method  over  the  old  system  is  as  a  Violon, 
clear  and  open,  as  made  by  the  old  masters,  and  one, 
the  same  in  form,  with  bottom  and  sides  ten  times  as 
thick,  filled  up  with  blocks  of  wood  and  strings  all 
awry.  The  illustration  is  a  strong  one,  but  to  those 
wdio  have  read  carefully  the  above  stated  comparison, 
item  by  item,  it  will  not  seem  either  forced  or  strained, 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  fair  and  apposite  figure  in 
illustration. 

The  principle  involved  is  certainly  a  good  one. 
Whether  the  practical  difficulties  of  reconciling  so 
much  lightness  and  vibratory  freedom  with  the 
strength  required  by  the  enormous  strain  of  all  the 
wires  of  a  piano,  have  been  really  and  fairly  over 
come,  is  what  time  alone  can  show.  We  derive  all 
our  present  information  from  the  Mirror,  which  de- 
clares its  satisfaction  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms : 

The  tone  is  wonderful  in  every  respect — in  melody, 
sympathetic,  singing  quality — in  sparkling  brilliancy, 
each  note  being  a  point  of  pure  tone,  no  matter  how 
rapid  in  its  passage — in  richness,  and  sonorousness 
and  power  of  sostenuto.  The  bass  is  like  the  boom- 
'ing  of  some  great  bell,  or  the  satisfying  depth  of 
musical  intonation  of  a  dozen  double  basses,  but 
although  its  power  is  so  great,  the  purity  and  the 
gravity  of  its  tone  forbid  it  being  too  prominent  when 
in  connection  with  the  upper  notes  of  the  instrument, 

Gottschalk  says,  that  it  is  the  most  important 
improvement  he  has  seen — that  with  the  exception  of 

's  grand  pianos,  it  is  the  finest  instrument  he 

ever  heard. 

Mason  says,  it  is  a  perfect  poem  in  its  power  of 
expression  and  sentiment, 

WOLLENHAUPT  pronounccs  it  beyond  all  compari- 
son, the  most  perfect  square  piano  he  has  ever  played 
on.  We  could  multiply  these  oral  testimonials  ad 
infinitum. 


We  are  now  able  to  supply  bound  volumes  of  the 
Journal  for  the  past  year.  Also  on  hand  a  few  sets 
bound  from  the  beginning  (four  years.)  Many  of  onr 
subscribers,  who  commenced  with  the  second  year, 
may  wish  to  complete  their  sets  from  the  beginning. 
We  have  a  large  quantity  of  all  the  nundiers  of  the 
first  year  remaining  on  our  hands,  wduch  we  will 
furnish  (unbound)  at  half  price. 

Concerts  are  not  entirely  over,  as  wo  were  led  to 
declare  in  our  last  weekly  review.  We  had  barely 
room  in  that  very  number  at  the  last  moment  to 


give  place  to  the  announcement  of  the  concert  of  the 
"  German  Trio,"  at  Chickering's,  last  Saturday 
evening.  The  room  was  very  full.  The  Trio  by 
Rubinstein,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  which  was 
played  wdth  great  spirit  by  Messrs.  Hause,  Gaert- 
NEU  and  JuNGNiCKEL,  sccmcd  to  us  a  much  more 
striking  composition  than  the  Quartet  which  we 
heard  in  the  winter  by  the  same  composer,  and  ap- 
peared to  give  great  pleasure  generally.  Miss  Pau- 
lina Maidhoff,  a  young  and  pretty  German  blonde, 
who  recited  Uhland's  "  Castle  on  the  Sea,"  first  in 
English  and  then  in  German,  has  a  sweet  and  mu- 
sical voice,  and  one  would  think  a  gift  for  language, 
but  the  rendering  was  not  very  spirited.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  concert  we  were  unavoidably  com- 
pelled to  lose.  The  German  Trio  are  bound  for  a 
summer  tour  in  the  British  Provinces,  where  we 
doubt  not  they  will  do  not  a  little  to  inspire  a  love 
for  fine  chamber  music The  Afternoon  Con- 
certs at  the  Music  Hall,  too,  have  been  resumed 
for  three  more  weeks,  by  the  members  of  the  orches- 
tra on  their  own  account,  with  Mr,  Zesrahn  for 
conductor  as  before.  On  Wednesday  they  played 
Beethoven's  Second  Symphony  (in  D)  for  the  first 
time  this  season.  The  other  selections,  including  the 
Freyschiilz  and  Semiramide  overtures,  and  the  usual 
admixture  of  the  dance  element,  were  familiar  and 
good.  As  to  the  manner  of  performance,  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  it  was  the  same  orchestra  from 
which  we  have  been  hearing  these  things  all  the 
winter.  It  is  a  good  season  for  such  concerts,  and 
we  wish  them  all  success. 

A  Musical  Service  will  be  given  by  the  Choir  of 
St,  Paul's  Church,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  TuCK- 
erman,  on  Wednesday  evening  next.  The  object 
of  this  performance  is  to  show  the  decline  of  Church 
Music,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  its  gradual 
approach  towards  the  secular  school.  Examples  in 
the  different  styles  of  the  English  and  Italian  schools 
will  be  given.     The  public  are  invited. 

Mr.  Nathan  Richardson  (Musical  Exchange) 
has  at  last  issued  the  eight  ''  Prize  Songs  "  of  the  . 
New  York  Musical  Review,  to  which  we  have  more 
than  once  alluded.  Our  readers  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge  of  them  for  themselves.  Tliey 
average  c^uite  above  the  common  run  of  songs  pro- 
duced in  this  country;  and  two  or  three  of  them 
would  hold  their  place  in  most  of  the  collections 
called  ''Gems  of  German  Song,"  which  have  appeared 
here  and  in  England,  We  have  not  time  now  for  a 
close  comparison,  which  it  will  be  an  instructive 
exercise  for  each  purchaser  to  make  for  himself. 
They  are  engraved  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  any 
musical  publications  in  this  country,  with  tasteful 
vignette  title  pages,  headings,  &c.,  and  do  great 
credit  to  the  enterprising  publisher. 

Music  entered  largely  here  into  the  juvenile  festiv- 
ities of  May-day.  The  Music  Hall  was  filled  day 
and  evening  by  the  children  of  the  Warren  Street 
Chapel  and  their  friends,  under  the  kindly  auspices 
of  Kev.  Mr.  Barnard.  Music  by  the  Germania 
Band,  dances,  flowers,  &c,,  made  summer  within, 
however  easterly  and  cold  the  wind  without,  A 
Floral  Concert  of  children,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson,  was  given   at    the   Tremont 

Temple The  operas  in  New  York  the  two  Last 

weeks  have  been  I  Puritan i,  "  William  Tell,"  Lucia, 
Ernani,  Norma,  Trovatore.  Elotow's  Martha  drew 
crowded  audiences  of  Germans  the  two  last  Saturday 
nights.  To-night  the  FrcyschiU:,  for  the  first  time, 
with  Mme,  Lagrange  as  Agatha,  Luisa  Miller  is 
in  active  preparation,  Badiali  took  his  old  part  of 
William  Tell ;  Miss  Behrend,  the  German  singer, 
appeared  as  Adalgisa,  We  hear  no  more  said  of  the 
Nozze  di  Figaro Mme.  Lagrange  and  Gotts- 
chalk have  been  giving  a  concert  with  their  un- 
aided strength,  in  Philadelphia,  exciting  great  enthu- 
siasm. Parodi  and  the  Strakosches  are  there  too. 
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and  announce  among  otlier  tilings  "  the  extraoiili- 
nary  musical  novelty,  The  Star- Spangled  Banner," 
arnniKefl  as  a  dnct.  Mr.  Aktiiueson  is  with  them. 
The  Harmonia  Sacred  Music  Society  (I'hiladol|)liia) 
announce  Leopold  Meignen's  new  oratorio,  "  The 
Deluge,"  for  the  7tli  inst. 

The  Courier  and  Enquirer  speaks  highly  of  the 
Piano-forte  Soire'es  of  Mr.  Bassford  in  New  York  : 
"  Mr.  Bassfoud,  though  quite  a  young  man,  has 
greater  command  of  his  instrument  tlian  many  pian- 
ists of  mature  years  who  in  time  past  liave  won  great 
popularity  here,  and  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
his  talents  are  held  hy  those  who  know  them  best 
cannot  fail  to  be  soon  shared  by  the  public  at  large." 

A  successful  series  of  Saturday  Afternoon  Or- 
chestral Concerts  has  been  given  in  Providence,  R. 
I.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Ahner — so 
successful  that  a  second  .series  is  to  be  commenced 
this  afternoon.  We  have  had  occcasion  before  this 
to  allude  to  Mr.  Ahner's  earnest  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  good  music  in  that  city,  which  he  has  made  his 
home  since  the  dispersion  of  the  "  Germanians." 
He  has  organized  a  small  orchestra,  with  which  he 
treats  the  public  to  mixed  programmes  of  "  classi- 
cal "  and  "light"  music.  The  newspapers  that 
were  so  scandalized  at  the  idea  of  his  Sunday  eve- 
ning concerts  of  sacred  music,  now  speak  warmly  in 
his  praise.  They  have  compromised  upon  Saturday 
afternoon  ;  so  music  at  all  events  will  get  a  hearing, 
and  perhaps  prove  whether  it  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  most  sacred  seasons.  Mr.  Ahner  is  also 
giving  a  series  of  evening  subscription  concerts,  the 
last  of  which  will  come  off  on  the  14ih  inst,  for 
which  occasion  he  has  engaged  Miss  Hensler,  Mr. 
ScuuLTZE,  Mr.  Carl  Weise,  the  pianist,  residing 
in  Providence,  and  others. 

The  Worcester  Palladium  has  the  following  : 
The  Mozart  Society,  after  their  successful  closing 
concert,  have  counted  their  gains,  and  already  there 
is  a  talk  about  the  production  of  Haydn's  "  Creation" 
for  another  season.  Bnt  here  is  a  result  of  their  late 
efforts,  so  humlilc,  that  no  one  else  will  chronicle  it. 
We  heard,  the  other  day,  a  boy  on  his  way  home  from 
school,  whistling  the  air  of  the  "  Wonderful !"  chorus, 
"  Por  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  as  accurately  as  the 
msst  fastidious  conld  desire:  and  a  little  pratilcr,  at 
another  time,  listening  to  the  song  of  a  rohin,  said: 
"  He's  singing  '  All  we  like  sheep.'  "  The  Society 
is  sowing  seed  in  new  soil,  ilay  the  seed  be  of  the 
best! 

Musical  Journals  are  springing  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Two  new  ones  lie  upon  our  table. — 
The  first  is  the  "  Philadelphia  Mcsioal  Joue- 
NAL  AND  Review,"  which  is  issued  every  other 
Wednesday,  at  $1,25  per  annum,  J.  M.  Wilson, 
publishing  agent.  It  is  plainly  a  very  near  relative 
of  the  New  York  Musical  Review,  almost  twin-like  in 
appearance,  and  made  up  largely  of  the  same  read- 
ing matter,  music,  advertisements,  cfec,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  columns  devoted  to  musical  mat- 
ters of  local  interest  in  Philadelphia.  Pive  numbers 
are  already  issued.  —  The  other,  and  the  newest 
comer,  is  the  "  Canadian  Musical  Review,"  pub- 
lished on  the  first  of  each  month  at  Toronto,  at  7s. 
6rf.  per  annum.  "  Communications  and  subscrip- 
tions to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  George  F.  Graham, 
Professor  of  Music,  Toronto,  C.  W."  From  which  we 
infer  that  that  gentleman  is  the  proprietor  and  editor. 
Each  number  contains  eight  small  quarto  pages  of 
letter-press,  very  beautifully  printed,  and  four  pages 
of  music.  No.  1,  for  May,  contains  brief  editorials 
on  the  importance  of  Music  to  the  Canadas,  on  the 
desirableness  of  forming  Choral  Socielies,  and  on 
music  in  Congregational  worship  ;  a  letter  from  New 
York;  scraps  of  musical  news  filling  two  or  three 
columns;  selections,  anecdotes,  &c. ;  and  notices  of 
new  music  sent  by  the  (Canadian)  publishers.  These 
latter,  it  is  stated,  will  be  "  so  arranged  that  parties 
purchasing  music  may  rely  upon  being  able  to  select 
it,  on  reference  to  the  Review,  without  any  hesitation 


as  to  its  merits  or  difficulties."  Rather  a  formidable 
undertaking,  that!  The  musical  portion  will  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  publication  of  "  meritorious 
compositions  by  Canadian  authors."  Success  to 
music  in  Canada  and  to  the  new  Review ! 

A  friend  learns  by  private  letter  that  Joachim, 
the  great  violinist,  has  married  Giesela,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Bkttina  von  Arnim,  authoress  of 
the  celebrated  "  Correspondence  of  a  Child  with 
Goethe." 

"  Gamma,"  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  writing 
from  Paris,  April  3,  says  : 

Dramatic  performances  are  not  the  only — I  should, 
perhaps,  say,  are  not  the  favorite  methods  of  amusing 
company  at  parties  here.  Comic  singers  are  more 
in  demand  than  any  other  class  of  performers.  For 
example:  Levassor,  of  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre, 
makes  $12,000  a  winter  by  his  evenings  in  society, 
for  he  sometimes  sings  at  three  or  four  parties  a  night. 
Some  of  the  other  comic  singers  ask  from  $20  to  $40 
a  seance,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  engagements ; 
but  unless  they  have  a  good  deal  of  tact,  they  cause 
some  droll  scenes.  Some  years  ago  there  was  an  ex- 
farmer  of  lotteries  over  here,  who  was  trying,  by  dint 
of  pood  dinners  and  splendid  balls,  to  reach  New 
York  society,  via  Paris.  Levassor  was  at  all  of  his 
balls,  and  Levassor  would  invariably  sing  twice  or 
three  times  of  an  evening,  '"0/7  n^y  vient  que  pour 
manger  voire  rati,"  that  being  his  newest  and  most 
populai  song.  There  was  more  than  one  suppressed 
titter  in  the  room.  Last  week,  one  of  M.  Offenbach's 
comic  singers  was  engaged  at  the  house  of  a  stock- 
broker, who  is  known  for  the  most  obstinate  operator 
for  the  "fall,"  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  fi lends 
are  chiefly  among  the  operators  for  the  "  fall."  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  sang  the  popular  song, 
"  La  Bourse,"  which  is  a  biting  satire,  directed 
against  the  operators  for  the  fall.  It  represents  them 
as  ferocious  beasts,  who  delight  in  their  country's 
misfortunes,  who  dream  of  but  disasters  and  catas- 
trophes. No  laughs  greeted  the  comic  song,  I  war- 
ranty ou,  and  the  poor  singer,  disappointed  to  death, 
sunk  into  his  seat,  and  was  unable  to  raise  another 
note  that  evening.  And  a  somewhat  similar  accident 
occured  recently  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
drawing-rooms  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore'.  Le- 
vassor himself  was  singing  an  epigrammatic  song 
about  old  women.  In  the  midst  of  his  song,  an 
elderly  English  woman,  who  resembled  Mrs.  Caudle 
in  person,  attire  and  voice,  bounced  out  of  her  seat, 
furious.  She  abused  him  in  the  roundest  terms,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room  with  offended  dignity.  The 
first  feeling  wMiich  prevailed  in  the  drawing-room  was 
consternation,  for  "  scenes"  are  rare  in  well  bred  par- 
lors; but  when  the  company  recalled  the  odd  cos- 
tume, the  queer  face  and  the  whimsical  character  of 
the  departed  guest,  they  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrol- 
lable laughter.  No  one  would  have  discovered  the 
joke  if  the  old  lady  had  not  been  at  the  trouble  to 
"  wear  the  cap." 

IPusir  ^b  1(1}  ad. 

Paris. 

The  journal  L'Europe  Artiste  brings  together  the 
opinions  of  the  various  Parisian  journals  upon  the 
recent  ddbut  of  our  Boston  prima  donna,  Elise  Bis- 
CACCIANTI.     We  translate  from  a  few  of  them. 

Le  Moniteur. — "  A  young  lady,  of  a  very  great  tal- 
ent, made  her  debut  March  16,  1856,  at  the  Thi^atre 
Italien.  Mme.  Biscaccianti  sang  the  Sonnamhula. 
She  has  a  soprano  voice  of  the  greatest  compass  and 
the  greatest  flexibility,  \^■hich  reaches,  without  any 
effort,  the  mi  and  fa  in  alt,  and  plays  with  passages 
the  most  difficult  and  complicated.  She  phrases  with 
much  elegance,  and  vocalizes  with  as  much  purity  as 
agility.  She  was  warmly  applauded  and  recalled 
after  the  finale  so  dramatic  and  entramanty  and  after 
the  rondo:  Ah!  w'«Z»6?'n.cc/«,  which  she  sang  perfect- 
ly. "We  regret  that  Mme.  B.  arrived  so  late;  prior 
engagements,  it  is  said,  call  her  to  Italy  ;  but  she  will 
return  hereafter." 

Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale. — "  Mme.  Biscaccianti 
posseses  a  soprano  sfogato  voice,  really  rare  in  its  ex- 
tent, its  timbre  and  expression.  Never  have  we  heard 
a  sound  sustained  with  more  power  and  purity  than 
her'Sj  twice  in  the  role  of  Amina.  She  has  the  in- 
stinct of  song,  she  has  the  fire,  the  dramatic  passion, 


and  we  believe  her  called  to  take  rank  among  the 
illustrious  lyric  artists." 

Messager  des  Theatres. — "The  public  could  admire 
in  Mme.  B.  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  very  extensive 
in  compass,  very  agile,  very  pure,  traversing  with 
extreme  facility  the  higher  register,  a  method  elegant 
and  correct,  passages  of  a  rare  hardihood  and  irre- 
proachable accuracy,  elan^  accent,  taste." 

Le  Theatre  says  :  "  Of  all  the  singers  we  have  heard 
for  some  years  in.the  SounamhuJa,  Mme.  Biscaccianti 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  the  most  approached 
the  perfection  that  disappeared  with  the  divine  Son- 
tag." 

La  Verite. — "Mme.  B.  is  not  only  a  cantatrlce  of 
talent,  taste  and  expression,  but  she  acts  with  intelli- 
gence and  a  profound  feeling  of  the  dramatic  situa- 
tion. She  is  destined  next  year  to  beoome  one  of  the 
most  precious  elements  in  M,  Calzado's  troupe." 

U  Union. — **  Mme.  B.  came  to  demand  the  Parisian 
sanction  of  the  brilliant  successes  which  she  had  al- 
ready obtained.  Her  hope  was  not  deceived,  for  she 
had  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  receptions,  and 
there  was  decreed  to  her  with  one  accord  the  brevet 
of  a  great  artiste From  the  first  meas- 
ures the  audience  perceived  that  they  had  to  do  with 
an  artist  of  superior  merit;  that  beautiful  manner  of 
phrasing  and  shading  the  melody  and  of  caressing  the 
note,  that  rich  and  brilliant  vocalization,  all  revealed 
the  artist  of  taste  and  knowledge,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  secrets  of  her  art." 

We  might  multiply  these  citations  still  further  ;  the 
same  tone  runs  through  them  all.  Mm.  Biscaccianti 
had  intended  to  sing  only  once  as  she  passed  through 
Paris,  but  this  success  compelled  her  to  appear  once 
more. 

Our  theatres  are  taking  advantage  of  their  last 
**  good  days"  to  bring  out  new  pieces,  for  they  must 
press  now  or  the  fine  spring  weather  will  seduce  more 
people  out  of  doors  than  their  most  elaborate  paste- 
board groves  and  canvas  parterres  of  flowers.  What 
do  you  think  they  have  brought  out  at  the  Ambigu  ? 
Paradise  Lost;  '*  a  drama  in  five  acts,"  in  which  Eve 
appears  in  paradisiacal  costume!  It  is  a  sort  of  ^;o^ 
pourri  of  Milton,  De  Chateaubriand,  De  Lamartine, 
Gessner,  (death  of  Abel,)  and  reaches  an  incredible 
height  of  sublime — fun  !  It  opens  with  the  fallen 
angels  thrown  from  Heaven ;  then  comes  a  revolt  in 
hell,  Satan  on  his  throne,  &c.  Oh !  Frenchmen ! 
Frenchmen  !  what  droll  animals  you  are  !  In  music 
we  have  had  a  fair  d(5but  at  the  Grand  Opera.  Mile 
Donati,  soprano,  sent  us  by  Italy.  At  the  Italiens  we 
have  had  Mme  Grisi  in  **  Semiramide  ;"  "Norma" 
and  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  with  Mario  (her  success  has 
not  been  great.)  At  the  Opera  Comique,  a  pretty  one 
act  opera  by  M.  Besanzoni,  a  young  comnoser.  At 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  a  new  opera  by  M.  Ad.  Adam, 
for  the  reappearance  of  Mme  Meillet.  At  Notre 
Dame  last  Monday,  M.  Gounod's  mass  was  executed 
by  eight  hundred  performers :  and  it  rainsj  concerts 
— the  walls  are  covered  with  concert  bills. — C'orr.  of 
N.  O.  Picayune. 

The  Gazette  Musicale  says:  "  Never  was  historical 
and  retrospective  music  more  in  honor  than  just  now. 
Delsarte,  the  able  singer  and  professor  ultra  classic, 
would  fain  go  to  the  chamber  music  of  the  old  French 
king  Fharamond  to  prove  that  the  past  is  worth  more 
than  the  present.  It  is  a  conviction  like  any  other, 
and  which  has  its  argiiraents.  For  the  present  he 
has  only  gone  back  to  the  fourth  century,  to  the  hymn 
of  St.  Ambrose  (Creator  alme),  to  redescend  to  the 
sixth  century,  and  let  us  hear  the  hymn  {Lucis  Crea- 
tor) for  four  voices,  by  St.  Gregory  the  great,  Pope 
and  doctor  of  the  Church.  In  the  curious  concert 
which  he  gave  us  on  the  27th  of  March,  this  zealous 
explorer  of  the  music  of  the  past  transported  us  from 
the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Lulli,  Rameau  and  Gluck  were  laid  under 
contribution.  Frangois  Delsarte  is  not  only  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  retrospective  music  in  his  Archives  die 
Chant— \\Q  is  the  naive  and  true  singer  of  it,  com- 
ical and  tragical ;  he  touches  you  and  makes  you 
lauo-h  in  the  delicious  chansons:  Laiiguirai-je  tou- 
jours,  man  hon  laboureur,  as  he  strongly  moves  and 
shakes  his  audience  with  terror  in  the  recitative  of 
Medea  in  the  ninth  scene  of  Lulli's  Thesee.  Mme. 
Viardot  and  Mme.  Gaveaux-Sabatier  lent  their  aid  in 
the  execution  of  this  curious  music.  *  *  *  *  Of 
all  the  concerts  of  the  season,  this,  with  its  old  music, 
has  presented  the  most  novelty." 
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ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 

AFTERNOON   SERIES. 

AT  the  request  of  numerous  parties  the  Orchestra  have  de- 
cided to  giTe  , 

THREE  MORE  CONCERTS, 

at  the  BOSTON  MDSIO  HALL,  the  first  to  take  place  on  ■Wed- 
nesday, May  7th. 

PKOGKAMME  of  the    SECOND  COXiTCEKT, 
"Wednesday,  May  lith. 

1— Symphony  No.  9,  in  B  flat, Haydn. 

2_0verture  :  "  Jessonda," Spohr. 

3_Waltz:  "Kamnier  Ball-Tunze," Lanner. 

4_Duet  from  "  Norma,"J{for  two  cornets) Bellini. 

Performed  by  Messrs.  Pinter  and  Heinicke. 

5— Champagne  Galop, Lumbye. 

6— Overture  :  "  La  Sirdne," Auber. 

Packages  of  three  Tickets,  50  cents;  single  admission  25 
cents— to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 
Doors  open  at  2^i — to  commence  at  S^aO'clock. 

READY    FOR    DELIVERY. 

TUB     BICa-HT 
NEW      YORK      MUSICAL      REVIEW 

PRIZE   SON  as. 

The  best  collection  of  Songs  ever  before  publishecl  in 
America,  the  history  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange  (to  be  had 
gratis).  Owin§-  to  the  great  pressure  of  adTanee  orders,  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  these  songs  ready  for  delivery  before. 
The  following  is  the  complete  list : 

No.  1— Sweet  and  Low.    By  0.  Dresel — (took  the  first  prize  of 

S200-) 
No.  2— One  Heart  for.  Me.    Author  unknown. 
No.  3— Where,  Where  are  all  the  Birds  that  Sanq.    By 

Frank  Sewall. 
No.  4— My  Gentle  Mother's  Song.    By  C.  C.  Converse— (took 

the  second  prize  of  iiPlOO.) 
No.  5.— The  Baby.    By  B.  D  Allen. 
No.  6— The  Flowers.    By  Frank  Barley. 
No.  7 — The  Parting.    Author  unknown. 
No.  8— Serenade.    By  Kobert  Sfdpel. 

N.  B.    These  eight  songs  were  selected  from  400  which  were 
sent  in  for  competition. 
Price  25  cents  each. 

published  by 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 

Musical  IQxcIiauge,  383  Wasliingtoii  Street. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Profe.=.sor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  oflSce. 

ORGANIST. — A  Gentleman  who  has  had  twenty  years' 
experience  as  Organist  and  Conductor  of  a  small  Choir, 
wishes  a  new  situation.    Enquire  of  Mr.  Dwight  at  this  oflSlce. 

THE   GOLDEN  WREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
h.  0.  Emerson.  24  pages.  16mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.    Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  anew  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  aptness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

T  E  A.C  H  E  R    OF    MUSIC, 
V .    S.    HOTEIi. 

Communications  can  he  left  at  Mr.  Bitson's  music  store. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPOBTEKS  OF  FOKEI45M  MUiSIC, 

HATE  REMOTED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YOKE. 

C.    BKEITSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard's  Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

iCr"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      yj   Broadway,  N.Y. 

Tlte   liatest  Piifljlicatioms  ©f 
J.   A.   NOVEl,lLO. 

ORIGINAL  LONDON  EDITIONS. 

Novello's  Complete  Eolio  Edition. 

KUsTK'S  PBACTICAL  OBGAH  SCHOOL, 

Op.  55.  Carefully  revised  and  correcred  ;  with  the  German 
directions  and  terms  translated  into  English.  Price  $3,75;  or 
in  Six  Parts,  75  cents  each. 

PART  I,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Preface. 

Nos.  1  to  12.    Short  and  easy  pieces  in  two  parts. 
"  13  to  24.  "  "  three  parts, 

"  25  to  36.  "  "  four  parts. 

"  37  to  66.     Prseludiums,  in  various  keys,  for  soft  or  loud 
stops. 

PART  II,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  67  to  132.     Exercisi'S  for  the  pedals. 
"  133  to  144.  Twelve  Chorales,  or  well-known  German  Psalm 
Tunes,  with  variations. 

PART  III,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  145  to  159.     Fifteen  easy  Postludes,  or  Concluding  Vo- 
luntaries, in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  IV,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  160  to  174.    Fifteen  Postludes,  or    Concluding  Volunta- 
ries for  alternate  manuals,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  V,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  175  to  181.    Seven  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
No.    182.     The  Flute  Concerto. 
"     183.    Variations  on  "  Heil  dir  Sieges  Kranz,"  or,  "God 
save  the  Queen." 

PART  VI,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  184  to  192.     Nine  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
"      193  to  194.     Fantastic  and  Fugue. 

Please  to  order  Novello's  Edition,  and  quote  the  prices. 

MENDELSSOHN'S 
SIX  GRAND  SONATAS  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

iVew  Edition,  complete  in  one  Book,  9F1.75,  or  singly , as  follows  : 

No.  I.  Price  44c.  No.  4.  Price  38c. 

2.  "    25c.  5.       "    25c. 

3.  "    25c.  6.       "    31c 

Composed  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  F.  Schlemmer,  by  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy.     Op.  65. 
J.  Alfred  Novello,  London  and  New  York. 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OP 

MUSICAL    KNO^VLEDGE. 

Vol.  8.  Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition  with  the 
musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering 
(Former  price  S5.2oc.)  In  paper  wrappers,  $l.l3c.  By 
mail— $1.20c. 

Volumes  of  this  series  already  issued. 
Vol.  1.    Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,   ©1.63c. 

■'     2.    Dr.  Marx'  General  Musi,  al  Instruction,    1  63. 

'     3.     Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing,  38. 

'     4.    Mozart's  succinct  Thnro'  Bass  School,  21. 

'     5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony  63. 

'  6.  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  wrifiugs  on  Thoro'  Bass, 
U;irmony  and  Composition  for  self-instruction.  Vol.1. 
Harmony  and  Thoro'  Bass,  prif^e  88c.  Vols.  2  and  3. 
Guide  to  Composition,  88c.,  each.  Three  vols,  bound 
in  one  complete,  Cloth  Boards — ffi2  63c. 

J.  A.  WOVEIiliO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  SfiSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

EDAVABD    Ii.    BAIiCH,       MUSIC     ABTD     JOB^^BmTlSy^OFFICE^ 


^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecutd  at  iMs  Office. 
ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

I=I,A-3SrO-FOE,TE     T  TJ  IvT  E  E,  . 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  ]\Iusical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

:3£z  ■3ES  ysv  S' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  'Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Slusic.     Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

IP.    F.    DOIDC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  IBeacli  St,  Boston,  and  "IV.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

(ET-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNET  ST. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  5G  I^neeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABHIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

—  GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  the   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  serTices  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  other.s  who  may  msh 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TfiACHEK     ®F     MUSIC, 
305  "Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

MB.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

G.  ANDRE   &,   CO/S 

3B:pot   of    ^oizi^xt    an&    ^dmzstit   (^usit, 

19   3.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPinA. 

03^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  paptr  of  Ett  anil  Xdiraturt, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  Scliool  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollas's  per  ausiuui,  in.  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timel}'  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

0="Back  numbers,  from  the  commeucement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  D^VT[GHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 
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THE  GASTIE  INTHE  WILDEEISSS. 

Cranslatrt  from  tfjc  JTvmr;)  o£  iHaSamc  Dulicdsnf,  for  H;c 
Hounial  of  iHusic. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 
THE     KEVELS. 

"  And  the  two  young  ladies,"  said  I  to  my  old 
hostess ;  "  do  you  know  them  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  I  have  as  yet  only  seen  them.  They 
have  been  here  but  a  fortnight,  and  the  last  of 
the  young  men,  who  cannot  be  over  fifteen, 
arrived  night  before  last.  This  makes  the  vil- 
lagers say  that  perhaps  he  is  not  the  last,  and 
they  do  not  know  where  this  family  will  end. 
Every  one  has  a  word  to  say.  We  have  to  laugh 
some  to  console  ourselves  for  knowing  so  little." 

"  Then  the  new  marquis  has  the  same  myste- 
rious ways  as  the  former  ?  " 

"  Nearly  the  same  ;  if  anything,  worse,  for  he  is 
doubtless  even  more  interested  than  his  brother 
in  concealing  what  he  has  been  and  what  he  has 
done  for  so  many  years ;  but  then  he  is  a  differ- 
ent man.  People  begin  to  believe  me  when  I 
say  the  present  marquis  is  the  best  of  the  two, 
and  they  will  do  him  justice  some  time.  The 
other  one's  heart  was  dried  up  as  well  as  his  per- 
son ;  this  one  is  rather  brusque  in  his  manners 
and  detests  long  speeches.  He  does  not  trust  to 
every  one  ;  he  seems  to  understand  all  the  tricks 
and  turns  of  those  who  beg  needlessly ;  but  he 
seeks  information  and  consults  with  his  daughter, 
and  help  comes  quietly  to  those  who  really  need* 
it.  The  priest  has  remarked  that,  and  he  was  so 
troubled  at  the  arrival  of  this  reported  bad  man ; 
now  he  begins  to  say  that  the  poor  have  gained 
by  the  change." 


"  Now  you  are  coming  to  an  explanation,  Mad- 
ame Peireeote,  and  the  story  gains  in  morality 
what  it  looses  in  wonder.  This  proves  the  old 
proverb,  you  know  of  course  :  Bad  heads  make 
good  hearts." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,  and  it  is  sad  to  say  that 
good  heads  often  make  bad  hearts.  He  who 
thinks  only  of  himself  profits  no  one  else.  .  .  . 
But  still  there  is  enough  of  the  wonderful  going 
on  in  that  house.  A  great  many  things  have 
always  happened  in  the  Castle  of  the  Wilderness 
which  poor  people  like  me  could  never  under- 
stand. In  the  first  place  they  say  that  the 
Balmas  are  all  magicians  from  father  to  son,  and 
if  they  should  tell  me  that  the  eldest  daughter 
had  her  share,  I  should  not  wonder,  for  she 
neither  speaks  nor  acts  like  other  people ;  she 
does  not  dress  according  to  her  station ;  she 
wears  neither  plumes  nor  cashmeres,  like  the 
other  fine  ladles  of  this  country  ;  she  is  almost  as 
pale  as  death.  The  two  other  young  ladies  are 
more  elegant  and  seem  gayer ;  but  the  eldest  of 
the  young  men  acts  like  a  perfect  fool.  He  talks 
to  himself  all  alone,  and  has  been  seen  making 
frightful  gestures  ;  and  charitable  as  the  marquis 
may  be,  he  has  rather  an  evil  look.  Indeed,  sir, 
you  may  believe  me  or  not  as  you  choose,  but  the 
servants  of  the  castle  are  very  glad  to  be  sent 
away  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  they  may 
pass  the  night  and  sleep  with  their  families,  for 
the  marquis  brought  no  servants  with  him  to  be 
questioned.  Those  who  are  employed  at  the 
castle  are  hired  by  the  day,  for  all  the  old  ser- 
vants were  dismissed.  So,  for  twelve  hours 
during  the  night,  no  one  can  find  out  what  hap- 
pens in  the  castle." 

"  And  why  do  they  suppose  that  anything  does 
happen  ?  Perhaps  the  Balmas  are  merely  great 
sleepers  and  dread  the  noise  of  the  otBce." 

"  Oh,  no  indeed,  sir !  they  do  not  sleep.  They 
go  all  over  the  castle,  up  stairs  and  down,  cross- 
ing the  old  galleries  and  staying  in  chambers 
which  have  not  been  inhabited  for  a  hundred 
years  perhaps.  They  move  the  furniture,  carry 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  talk,  cry,  sing,  laugh, 
weep,  dispute — they  even  say  that  they  fight,  for  I 
tell  you  there  are  riotous  revels  going  on  there." 

"  How  is  this  known,  when  every  one  is  sent 
off  so  early  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  they  shut  themselves  up,  bar  every- 
thing, doors  and  shutters,  after  having  gone  the 
rounds  to  see  that  no  one  is  peeping.  The  gar- 
dener's son,  who  hid  in  a  wardrobe  out  of  curiosi- 
ty, barely  escaped  being  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  he  was  so  frightened  that  it  made  him 
ill,  for  he  pretends  to  say  that  the  young  men, 
the  young  ladies,  and  even  the  marquis  himself, 
were  dressed  like  devils,  and  it  made  his  hair 


stand  upright  to  see  them  so,  and  to  hear  them 
say 'things  unlike  anything  he  had  ever  heard 
before." 

"  Ah,  that  is  fine,  Madame  Peireeote  !  Now  I 
begin  to  be  interested.  Old  castles  where  noth- 
ing supernatural  happens  are  good  for  nothing." 

"  You  laugh,  sir ;  you  do  not  believe  me.  What 
if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  went  as  near  as  I  could 
to  listen  with  my  daughter,  and  saw  something  ?" 

"  Really  !  tell  me  about  it." 

"  Through  the  cracks  of  an  old  shutter,  which 
did  not  shut  so  closely  as  the  rest,  and  which 
opens  into  the  old  guard  room  of  the  castle,  we 
saw  lights  pass  back  and  forth  so  swiftly  that 
spirits  alone  could  carry  them  as  fast  without  ex- 
tinguishing them,  and  then  we  heard  the  sound 
of  thunder  and  wind  whistled  through  the  castle, 
although  it  was  a  beautiful,  frosty  evening,  calm 
as  to-night.  Then  we  heard  a  loud  shriek,  as  if 
some  one  was  being  murdered,  and  our  blood  ran 
cold.  It  was  only  last  week,  sir  !  We  ran  away 
as  fast  as  we  could,  for  we  believed  some  great 
crime  had  been  committed,  and  we  did  not  wish 
to  be  brought  forward  as  witnesses,  for  it  hurts 
poor  people  to  witness  against  the  rich.  We 
could  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night;  but  in  the 
morning  every  one  was  well  at  the  castle ;  the 
young  ladies  laughed  and  sang  in  the  garden  as 
usual,  and  Monsieur  le  Marquis  went  to  mass,  for 
it  was  Sunday.  Only  the  servants  told  us  thej' 
had  burned  more  than  fifty  candles  in  the  night, 
and  the  supper  was  all  eaten  to  the  very  bones." 

"  So  it  seems  that  they  entertain  the  devil  right 
joyfully." 

"  Every  night  a  good  supper  of  cold  meats, 
cakes,  confectionary  and  excellent  wines  is  set  for 
them  in  the  dining  room  as  soon  as  they  have 
cleared  away  the  dinner.  No  one  knows  at 
what  hour  nor  with  what  guests  they  sup  ;  but 
they  are  not  spirits  who  live  upon  air.  In  the 
morning  the  arm  chairs  are  found  placed  in  a, 
circle  round  the  fire  in  the  great  parlor,  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  house  there  is  no  trace  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  night.  But  there  is  one  part  of  the 
castle  which  has  not  been  used  for  a  long  time, 
which  is  so  locked  and  bolted  that  no  one  can 
even  peep  into  it.  Besides,  they  have  very  few 
servants  for  so  great  a  house  and  so  many  people. 
They  have  received  no  visitors  yet,  except  the 
mayor  and  the  cure,  and  they  simply  saw  the 
marquis  in  his  own  room,  without  any  of  the 
children  except  his  eldest  daughter.  The  young 
ladies  have  no  lady's  maids,  and  they  seem  as  ac- 
customed as  the  gentlemen  to  wait  upon  them- 
selves. The  house  work  is  done  by  women,  who 
go  away  as  soon  as  they  have  swept  and  arranged 
everything,  and  you  know,  sir,  that  men  are  so 
stupid !     When  there  are  no  women  interested 
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in   the   affairs  of   a  household,  nothing  can  be 
found  out." 

"  That  is  really  discouraging,  my  dear  Madame 
Pcirecote,"  said  I,  hardly  restraining  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"  Tes,  sir,  yes  !  Ah,  if  I  was  young  and  was 
not  afraid  of  catching  the  rheumatism  while  I 
watched,  I  should  soon  find  out  what  to  do.  For 
instance,  the  other  day  the  girl  who  makes  the 
beds  found  at  the  foot  of  that  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies  mis-mated  slippers.  Let  them  do  their 
best  to  conceal  everything,  they  forget  sometimes  ; 
and,  sir,  guess  what  there  was  in  place  of  the 
slipper  lost  during  their  revels." 

"  AVhat  ?  a  great  green  toad  with  eyes  of  fire, 
or  a  horse-shoe  which  burnt  the  poor  girl's 
fingers  ?  " 

"  No,  sir — a  pretty  little  white  satin  slipper, 
with  a  bow  of  pink  and  gold  ribbons  ! " 

"  The  deuce  there  was  !  that  seems  more  like 
a  revel.  The  young  ladies  must  have  been  to  a 
ball  on  a  broomstick." 

"  With  evil  spirits  or  somewhere  ;  there  was  a 
ball  too  at  the  castle,  for  people  heard  dancing 
tunes,  and  the  floors  showed  marks  of  it;  but 
who  were  invited  ?  and  how  did  the  fine  com- 
pany leave  the  castle  ?  For  neither  visitors  nor 
carriages  had  been  seen,  and  unless  the  men-y 
guests  came  down  and  went  up  the  chimney,  I  can- 
not see  for  whom  the  young  lady  should  have  put 
on  white  slippers  with  pink  and  gold  ribbons." 

I  could  have  listened  to  Madame  Peirecote  all 
night,  so  much  did  her  stories  interest  me  ;  but  I 
saw  that  the  kind  people  wanted  to  retire.  I  set 
the  example.  Volabii  showed  me  his  best  room 
and  best  bed,  and  his  wife  favored  me  with  a  thou- 
sand little  services,  and  they  would  not  leave  me 
till  I  had  assured  them  I  wanted  nothing  more. 
Volabii  asked  me  outside  my  door  at  what  time 
I  wanted  to  start  for  Brian9on.  I  begged  him  to 
be  ready  at  seven,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  be  at  any 
further  expense  to  him. 

I  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  sleep,  for  it 
was  only  seven  in  the  evening,  and  I  had  twelve 
hours  before  me.  A  good  pine  fire  crackled  in 
the  chimney  of  my  little  room,  and  a  large  pile 
of  resinous  branches  on  one  side,  allowed  me  to 
keep  off  the  cold  breeze  which  whistled  about 
the  loosely  swung  casement.  I  took  out  my  pen- 
cils and  sketched  the  lovely  Mesdemoiselles 
Balma  in  the  costume  and  attitudes  in  which  I 
had  seen  them ;  neither  did  I  forget  the  beautiful 
white  hound,  nor  the  background  of  immense 
dark  cypresses  covered  with  heaps  of  snow.  All 
this  passed  over  my  imagination  more  swiftly 
than  my  pencil  the  paper,  and  I  could  not  resist 
a  sensation  similar  to  that  which  we  feel  in  read- 
ing one  of  Hoffmann's  fantastic  tales,  in  associatincr 
these  charming  figures,  so  pure,  so  merry,  and 
apparently  so  happy,  with  the  strange  recitals 
and  fiendish  stories  of  my  hostess.  As  in  those 
German  tales  angels  upon  the  earth  constantly 
struggle  against  the  snares  of  an  evil  spirit,  full 
of  envy,  anger  and  sorrow,  I  saw  these  sweet 
children  prosper,  unawares,  under  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  some  old  alchemist  covered  with  crime, 
who  brought  them  up  delicately,  that  he  might 
sell  their  souls  to  Satan,  to  free  his  own  from 
some  fatal  agreement.  The  Httle  one  was  yet 
unsuspicious  ;  the  other  began  to  rebel.  In  the 
midst  of  their  gayety  they  seemed  afraid  of  some 
master  whom  they  dared  not  name. 

"  Let  the  cross  thing  scold  ! "  they  had  said. 


And  then  again,  when  they  spoke  of  my  cross- 
ing the  dangerous  ice,  the  oldest  had  said  : 

"  If  he  had  seen  that,  he  would  scold  us." 

Was  it  their  father  whom  they  so  dreaded, 
while  they  pretended  to  laugh  at  him  ?  Nothing 
had  proved  that  they  were  daughters  of  this  old 
marquis,  restored  by  magic,  after  having  passed 
for  dead.  What  did  I  say  ?  after  having  proba- 
bly been  dead  for  fifty  years.  He  must  be  a 
vampire.  He  tormented  them  every  night,  and 
in  the  morning,  thanks  to  his  power,  they  had 
forgotten  their  tortures,  and  went  back  to  life 
a^ain.  Alas !  it  would  not  last  much  longer, 
poor  little  dears !  Some  morning  they  would  be 
found  strangled  in  some  fountain  near  the  old 
mansion. 

Some  realities  were  mingled  with  these  foolish 
reveries.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ribbons  had  to 
do  with  it ;  but  the  pink  and  golden  bow  of  the 
little  slippers  coincided  somewhat  with  the  cherry 
ribbons  I  had  picked  up. 

"  His  bow  !  "  she  said,  "  his  sword-knot ! " 

Who  in  the  castle  still  wore  the  costume  of  our 
ancestors,  the  sword  and  the  sword-knot?  It 
was  really  wonderful,  and  he  had  made  it  him- 
self! He  pretended  that  those  lovely  little  fairy 
hands  could  not  make  a  bow  worthy  of  him  !  So 
this  tyrant  of  youth  and  beauty  was  imperious 
and  hard  to  please !  Whether  he  was  old  or 
young,  this  man  of  the  sword,  this  knot-maker, 
was  ungallant  and  unfatherly.  He  must  either 
be  the  devil  or  one  of  his  foul  instruments. 

A  great  many  fantastic  ideas  came  into  my 
head,  but  I  did  not  sketch  them.  Mother  Peire- 
cote had  breathed  the  poison  of  her  curiosity  into 
my  veins.  I  thought  it  must  be  late,  I  had 
dreamed  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  My  watch 
had  stopped,  but  the  village  clock  struck  nine, 
and  I  knew  not  how  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night, 
for  I  did  not  want  to  draw  ;  I  could  not  read, 
and  I  longed  to  go  out,  student-like,  to  seek  some 
poetical  or  ridiculous  adventure  under  the  castle 
walls. 

First,  I  wished  to  assure  myself  of  a  noiseless 
exit,  and  I  found  one  before  I  had  decided  to 
make  use  of  it.  The  window  blinds  moved 
without  creaking,  and  opened  upon  a  little  gar- 
den, fenced  onlj'  by  a  very  low  hedge.  The 
house  was  but  one  stoi'y  high.  This  was  so  easy 
and  so  tempting  that  I  could  not  resist.  I  armed 
myself  with  a  tinder-box,  a  bundle  of  cigars,  and 
my  leaden-headed  cane.  I  hid  my  face  in  a 
large  foulard  handkerchief,  I  wrapped  my  cloak 
about  me,  and,  to  disguise  myself  farther,  I  took 
down  from  the  wall  an  old  Tyrolean  hat  belong- 
in<T  to  Monsieur  Volabii ;  then  I  jumped  out  of 
the  window,  pushed  back  the  blinds,  and  leaped 
the  hedge ;  the  snow  deadened  the  sound  of  my 
footsteps.  All  were  sleeping  in  the  village ;  the 
moon  shone  in  the  sky.  I  reached  the  open 
country  by  simply  going  around  the  outside  of 
the  house. 

I  reached  the  ditch,  which  I  already  knew  so 
well.  The  night  had  strengthened  the  ice.  The 
little  staircase  was  so  slippery  that  I  ascended  it 
with  difliculty.  I  resolutely  entered  the  park 
and  drew  near  the  castle  like  another  Alma  viva 
prepared  for  anything.  I  touched  the  glass  doors 
of  the  first  story,  which  opened  upon  a  long  ter- 
race covered  with  vines,  dried  up  in  the  winter, 
which  seemed  at  night  like  huge  black  serpents 
climbing  the  walls  and  twining  around  the  balus- 
ters.    Without  hesitation,  I  mounted  the   stair- 


case, adorned  with  large  torra-cotfa  vases,  which 
marked  the  broad  landing  on  both  sides.  All  the 
blinds  were  closely  shut ;  I  did  not  fear  being 
seen  from  within.  I  longed  to  hear  those  strange 
noises,  those  shrieks,  those  peals  of  thunder,  and 
the  dancing  of  furniture,  with  which  the  old  lady 
had  filled  my  head. 

I  did  not  wait  long  without  discovering  that 
something  energetic  was  going  on  within  the 
house,  which  seemed  so  silent  and  deserted  from 
the  outside.  Great  strokes  of  a  hammer,  and  the 
sound  of  voices,  like  people  arguing  together  or 
ordering  as  they  worked,  struck  my  ear  confused- 
ly. All  this  was  going  on  very  near  me  prob- 
ably in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor; 
but  the  oaken  shutters  were  cushioned  with  hair 
and  covered  with  leather,  and  did  not  permit  a 
word  to  reach  me. 

The  bark  of  a  dog  warned  me  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  I  left  the  landing  and  soon  heard  the 
door  opened  which  I  had  just  left.  The  dog 
barked  ;  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me,  for  the 
moonlight  was  too  bright  for  me  to  cross  the 
smooth  ground  which  separated  me  and  the  wall. 

"  Do  not  let  Hecate  out !  "  said  a  voice,  which 
I  instantly  recognized  to  be  that  of  my  youngest 
heroine.  "  The  moonlight  makes  her  mad,  and 
she  will  break  all  the  vases  on  the  staircase." 

"  Go  in,  Hecate  !  "  said  the  other,  whose  voice 
I  also  remembered. 

She  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  great  dog, 
who  warned  them  of  my  presence,  and  groaned 
at  not  being  understood. 

The  two  young  girls  stepped  out  upon  the 
landing.  I  hid  myself  under  the  arch  formed  by 
the  two  ascending  staircases. 

"  Don't  put  your  bare  arms  on  the  snow,  little 
one — you  will  take  cold,"  said  the  oldest.  "Why 
do  you  need  to  lean  upon  the  balustrade  ?  " 

"  I  am  tired  and  I  am  dying  with  heat." 

"  Then  you  must  come  in." 

"  No,  no  !  It  is  so  fine  to-night,  the  moon  and 
the  snow  too  !  It  will  take  them  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  arrange  the  cemetery — let  us 
breathe  the  fresh  air." 

The  word  cemetery  made  me  open  my  ears ; 
the  night  was  so  clear  that  not  one  word  escaped 
mo,  and  I  was  about  solving  the  whole  mystery, 
when  some  one  within,  annoyed  by  the  barking 
of  the  dog,  opened  the  door  and  let  out  the  mis- 
erable animal,  who  bounded  towards  me  and 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  arch,  enraged  by 
my  presence,  but  kept  back  by  the  cane  with 
which  I  threatened  her. 

"  Oh,  how  provoking  they  are  to  let  out  He- 
cate !"  said  the  young  ladies  calmly,  while  I  was 
in  such  a  forlorn  condition.  "  Here,  Hecate ! 
stop  now  !  you  always  make  a  noise  for  nothing." 

"  But  how  enraged  she  is !  perhaps  there  is  a 
robber  about,"  said  the  little  one. 

"  Are  there  any  robbers  here  ?  "  called  out  the 
oldest  to  me,  laughing.     "  Sir  Robber,  answer." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  spy,"  suggested  the  other. 
"  Sir  Spy,  you  are  wasting  your  time  ;  you  are 
taking  cold  for  nothing.     You  will  not  see  us." 

"  At  him,  Hecate  !  bite  him  !  " 

Hecate  would  have  asked  nothing  better  if  she 
had  only  dared  it.  Noisy,  but  timid,  as  hounds 
are,  she  drew  back,  bristling  with  anger  and  fear, 
although  she  was  large  enough  to  strangle  me. 

"  Bah  !  it  is  nobody ! "  said  one  of  the  young 
ladies ;  "  she  is  barking  at  the  statue  in  the 
grotto." 
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"  What  if  we  should  go  and  see '! " 
"  Goodness,  no!  I  am  afraid." 
"  So  am  I ;  let  us  go  in." 
"  Let  us  call  our  hoys." 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  tliey  have  enough  else  to  do, 
nd  would  laugh  at  us,  as  usual." 
"  I  am  cold — let  us  go  away." 
"  I  am  afraid — let  us  run." 
They  went  in,  calling  the  dog  after  them.     All 
as  tightly  closed,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
ard  nothing ;  but  suddenly  I  heard  the  screams 

a  person  who  seemed  struck  with  fear.  I 
ard  loud  talking,  but  could  neither  distinguish 
[ices  nor  words.  Then  all  was  still ;  then  came 
Duts  of  laughter,  and  then  silence  reigned 
^in  ;  so  I  got  out  of  patience,  for  I  was  numb 
jh  cold,  and  that  wretched  dog  might  again 
jray  me  if  they  should  want  to  put  their  arms 
I  the  snow.     I  went  back  to  the  Volabiis'  cot- 

:,  certain  that  they  were  not  wholly  mistaken, 
that  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  work 
going  on  at  the  castle ;  and  I  was  a  little 
iimed  at  having  found  out  nothing  except  that 
''  were  arranging  a  cemetery  and  laughed  at 
apies. 

:he  night  was  far  advanced  when  I  was  back 
iiy  little  chamber.  I  spent  some  time  in  re- 
1  ing  my  fire  and  warming  myself  before  going 
teep  ;  so  that  when  Volabii  came  to  wake  me 
a  awn,  he  dared  not  do  it,  I  was  paying  so 
sdly  for  my  wakefulness  of  the  early  evening. 
Ipe  late.  They  had  had  ample  time  to  pre- 
P  my  breakfast,  and  I  was  obliged  to  accept  it 
f<^ar  of  displeasing  the  good  man  and  Madame 
^ii,  who  had  considerable  pretensions  to 
Clary  talent. 

noon,  some  business  came  to  my  host ;  he 
^^ipady  to  give  it  up  and  keep  his  word  with 
mbut,  without  boasting  of  my  adventure,  I 
ha_^asco'upon  my  conscience,  and  was  much 
lesger  to  reach  Brian9on  than  I  was  yester- 
daiSo  I  begged  my  host  to  give  himself  no 
troL  and  I  put  off  my  departure  till  the  mor- 
rovj-ovided  that  he  would  allow  me  to  pay 
hin|  the  trouble  he  was  giving  himself  for  me. 
Thave  rise  to  great  dispute,  so  truly  liberal 
wasin  his  hospitality.  He  would  have  argued 
with  for  a  sou  on  the  journey,  had  I  been  dis- 
pose bargain  with  him ;  but  at  home  he  was 
reaq  set  fire  to  his  house  to  prove  his  good 
maui  to  me. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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^iniscences  of  a  Summer  Tour. 
XI. 

THE  IdptICON  OKGAN  IN  LEICESTEE  SauABE — 
ENS  ASD  GERMAN  OKGANS  OOMPAKED — RE- 
TUBOYAGE  —  THE     ADVENT     OE     THE      INDIAN 

SU5I^. 

Aoi  the  most  complete  and  celebrated  of 
the  m  u  English  organs,  is  that  at  the  "  Royal 
Panopi  of  Science  and  Art"  in  Leicester 
S(|uar(,ondon.  It  was  constructed  by  the 
Messrsjl  &  Co.,  whj  were  also  the  builders  of 
the  orrt  ill  York  Minster  and  the  Town  Hall, 
Birmiijn.  This  instrument,  by  far  the  largest 
and  mdmprehensive  in  the  metropolis,  consists 
of  fourluals,  each  extending  from  CC  to  a  in 
alt,  amUedal  organ  from  CCC  to/,  32  notes. 
It  contl  also,  all  the  modern  improvements, 
togethejh  some  new  inventions  in  mechanism, 
an  implrl  system  of  composition  pedals,  and  a 
pedal  fc^wiug  the  stops  in  succession,  so  as  to 


form  a  gradual  and  complete  crescendo  without 
the  aid  of  the  swell  box.  It  comprises  60  com- 
plete registers,  among  which  are  many  of  the 
novelties  of  the  continental  organs  never  before 
introduced  in  England.  The  wind  is  supplied 
from  six  pairs  of  bellows,  at  different  pressures. 
The  swell,  choir,  and  solo  organs  are  provided 
with  duplicate  manuals,  so  that  several  performers 
may  play  at  once,  if  desired.  The  number  of 
pipes  is  4,004. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Panopticon  organ 
had  been  just  set  up  in  the  hall,  and  was  receiving 
its  finishing  touches  from  the  hands  of  its  builders. 
Through  the  abundant  kindness  of  Mr.  Hill,  I 
was  permitted  to  examine  its  mechanism  as  thor- 
oughly as  I  desired.  Under  his  able  guidance  I 
was  conducted  over  every  part  of  the  structure, 
and  explored  leisurely  its  interior  mysteries ; 
descending  now  deep  into  its  cavernous  recesses 
— now  threading  along  artful  and  devious  passage 
ways,  and  anon  scaling  inaccessible  heights  with 
ladders,  till  I  emerged  at  length  at  the  summit  of 
the  vast  pile,  full  fifty  feet  above  its  base.  I  had 
here  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  curious  mechanism  of  the 
pneumatic  lever — a  contrivance  of  recent  date, 
by  means  of  which  a  perfect  lightness  of  touch  is 
ensured,  and  which  should  hereafter  form  a  part 
of  every  organ  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  instrument  were  then  displayed  by  Mr. 
Best,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  London 
organists.  Its  tones  speak  forth  with  magnificent 
and  telling  effect.  This  with  the  colossal  instru- 
ment recently  erected  by  Willis  at  St.  George's 
Hall,  in  Liverpool,  must  be  ranked  among  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  modern  organ-building  in 
England. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  in  this  connection,  to 
consider  briefly  the  compai-ative  condition  of 
organ-building,  as  an  art,  in  England  and  Ger- 
many. My  attention  has,  not  unfrequently,  been 
directed  to  this  subject,  in  my  experiences  among 
the  famous  instruments  of  the  Old  World.  But 
it  is  a  subject  upon  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  results  entirely  sat- 
isfactory and  conclusive — much  more  to  speak  de- 
finitely of  them ;  since  of  necessity  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  must  elapse  between  the  oppor- 
tunities which  may  offer  for  the  examination  of 
the  principal  organs  in  different  countries,  and 
even  of  different  specimens  in  the  same  locality. 
In  all  that  pertains  to  the  action  of  the  organ  and 
the  mechanical  details  of  its  structure,  the  palm 
has  by  common  consent  been  yielded  to  the  En- 
glish. In  this  respect,  the  eminent  artists.  Hill, 
AVillis,  and  others,  who  might  be  mentioned, 
would  certainly  seem  to  have  reached  the  acme 
of  perfection.  But  here  the  Brothers  Muller  of 
Breslau,  and  the  Messrs.  Walker  of  Ludwigsburg, 
are  but  little  if  at  all  behind.  More  of  the  grand 
improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument 
have  originated  in  England.  On  the  other  hand 
Germany  has  been  more  prolific  in  originating 
and  diversifying  the  striking  and  splendid  ione 
effects  embodied  in  the  complete  organ  during  its 
progress  though  a  series  of  generations  back.  The 
pneumatic  lever  and  the  perfected  bellows-action 
are  copied  by  Walkers  from  the  English  speci- 
mens. The  Messrs.  Hill,  in  the  Panopticon  in- 
strument, have  in  their  turn  taken  from  the  former 
his  famous  crescendo  and  diminuendo  pedal,  which 
was  attached  to  the  colossal  organ  at  St.  Peters- 
burg fifteen  years  ago. 


But  in  purity  and  opulence  of  tone — in  the 
felicitous  combination  of  stops — in  beauty  of  ex- 
-  pression  and  telling  grandeur  of  effect,  the  sur- 
passing excellence  of  the  German  instruments 
(the  best  of  them)  is  placed  in  my  mind  beyond 
a  doubt.  I  cannot  better  express  my  own  feelin"3 
and  views  in  this  respect,  than  by  quoting  the  lan- 
guage of  Chorley  in  his  admirable  work  on  Modern 
German  Music.  "  I  will  not  libel  any  musician," 
he  prefaces,  "  by  asking  him  if  he  be  fond  of  the 
instrument.  The  farther  removed  he  be  from 
personality  in  his  preferment  of  Art — the  more 
devotedly  addicted  to  thought  in  its  noblest,  if  not 
most  excursive  flights — the  more  exquisitely  will 
he  relish,  the  more  eagerly  will  he  return  to  those 
grave  and  sublime  pleasures — to  those  oracular 
utterances,  as  it  were,  in  which  musical  truth  and 
poetry,  of  the  highest  order,  make  themselves 
known."  Speaking  of  the  Silberman  organ  in 
the  Sophien-Kirclie,  or  Evangelical  Church  at 
Dresden,  he  says:  "  The  sound  of  the  first  hand- 
ful of  keys  put  down,  informed  me  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  something  surpassing  after  its  kind ; 
never  heard  I  pipes  of  such  a  ripe  and  fascinating 
sweetness  of  tone,  from  the  lowest  elephant  pedal 
C  to  the  sJcylark  C  altissimo ; — no  hissing,  no 
wheezing,  no  lumbering,  no  growhng — none  of 
that  ferocity  of  sound  which  makes  some  of  our 
famous  English  specimens  surgical  to  the  ear. 
Compared,  indeed,  with  aught  in  modern  organ- 
building,  the  Silberman  instruments  at  Dresden" 
(and  he  might  have  added  with  equal  truth  the 
splendid  structures  at  Hamburg,  at  Frankfort,  at 
Stuttgard,  and  elsewhere,  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  build)  "  are  what  the  sumptuous  ruby 
glass  of  the  middle  ages  is  to  the  rijjest-red  piece 
of  new  Bohemian  manufacture.  Only  a  few 
weeks  before,  I  had  been  listening  to  our  own 
noble  organs,  at  Christ-Church  in  London,  and  in 
the  Town  Hall  at  Birmingham.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  I  was  admiring  a  magnificent  musical 
structure  in  progress  of  erection  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Denis;  so  that  I  was  not  without  some 
opportunity  of  comparison  to  warrant  me  in 
simile-making;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
as  regards  tone,  the  difference  between  player  and 
player  is  little  to  be  felt  in  the  case  of  the  instru- 
ments in  question."  "  Subsequent  experience  and 
opportunities  for  comparison,"  he  adds,  "  would 
dispose  me  to  emphasize  rather  than  mitigate  the 
foregoing  panegyric."  "If  Music"  he  discourses 
in  another  place,  "  had  as  many  poetical,  as  the 
art  has  practical  writers,  a  mdre  fascinating  subject 
would  hardly  be  found  than  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
great  Organs  of  Europe — ^with  their  localities, 
their  histories  and  their  associations  duly  counted. 
For  the  instrument  is  like  a  church  or  other  edifice 
— a  thing  which  becomes  of  itself  a  shrine  of 
resort  and  recollection,  gaining  thereby  an  adven- 
titious and  legendary  and  progressive  interest." 

Leaving  London  by  the  express  train  at  five 
o'clock  one  murky  evening,  I  reached  Liverpool 
at  eleven  the  same  night,  and  the  next  morning 
stepped  aboard  the  steamer  "  homeward  bound." 
What  a  blessing  if  we  could  but  sleep  away  the 
lono-  and  dreary  interval  between  shore  and  shore  ! 
At  least  so  it  would  prove  to  me,  who,  in  my  state 
of  bodily  discomfort  at  such  times,  can  find  nothing 
of  interest  in  the  eternal  monotony  of  the  sea. 
And  I  need  but  look  around  at  my  fellow  passen- 
gers, and  note  their  listless  inactivity,  to  convince 
me  that  this  feeling  is  shared  by  nine  tenths  of 
all  who  make  the  voj'age.     What  trivial  circum- 
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stances  go  to  make  up  the  incidents  of  each  day's 
life  on  shipboard !  What  small  accidents  become 
the  absorbing  topics  of  conversation  and  attention  ! 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  he  who  descries  a  sail  on  the 
distant  horizon ;  or  who  can  swear  that  he  saw 
but  now  a  whale's  back,  or  the  snout  of  a  porpoise 
above  the  brine.  He  is  straightway  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes — a  very  Captain  Cook  in  importance, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  idle  community 
abaft  the  smoke  pipe.  See,  upon  the  pilot  house, 
yonder,  a  fellow  idler  at  the  end  of  "  a  long 
string,"  having  at  its  other  extremity  a  hook  baited 
with  a  piece  of  raw  pork.  For  four  mortal  hours 
he  has  patiently  watched,  without  winking  for  a 
bite,  though  from  what,  "  or  fish  or  fowl,"  he  is 
conscious  of  no  preconceived  idea.  And  his 
chance  of  success  is  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the 
Noddy  in  the  ancient  rhyme,  who 

*'  "Went  a  fishing 

For  to  catcli  a  whale ; 
And  all  the  water  he  had  got 

Was  in  his  mother's  pail." 

(I  am  aware  that  the  analogy  does  not  hold  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  field  of 
operation  in  the  two  cases  employed.)  Such  in 
the  main,  were  the  stirring  incidents  of  our  voyage. 
The  arrival  at  Halifax,  and  the  couple  of  hours 
range  about  the  dismal  town  was  an  event  to  be 
chronicled  with  delight.  There  is  a  remark  attri- 
buted to  Edward  Everett,  when  he  had  seen  the 
wonders  of  all  lands,  that,  after  all,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  good  old  Boston  light-house  hath  not 
its  superior  in  attractions.  This,  in  my  mind,  is 
based  on  sound  philosophy.  And  it  recurred  to 
me  with  especial  force  as  we  neared  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  on  this  mellow  October  even- 
ing. The  sound  of  the  sea,  at  length,  had  ceased. 
Its  surface  was  now  like  a  mirror.  The  sun  had 
sunk  low  into  the  hazy  atmosphere.  A  few  golden 
clouds  lay  in  parallels  along  the  western  horizon, 
and  a  light  breeze  came  to  us  from  the  land  with 
a  musical  cadence,  laden  with  the  breath  of  forests. 
It  was  the  greeting  of  the  Indian  summer 

"  That  beaiitiful  season 

Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the  summer  of 
All-Saints ! 

Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and  magical  light ; 
and  the  landscape 

Lay  as  if  new  created  in  all  the  freshness  of  childhood ; 

Peace  seemed  to  reign  upon  the  earth,  and  the  rest- 
less heart  of  the  ocean 

"Was  consoled." 


SCKIBE. — M.  Scribe  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  with  a  pittance  of  S400  a  year ;  his 
guardian  desired  him  to  study  for  the  bar,  but  the 
footlights  fascinated  him,  and  he  has  been  faithful 
to  them  above  thirty  years.  He  works — and  has 
worked — every  day  of  his  life,  from  five  o'clock 
in  summer,  and  six  o'clock  in  winter,  until  ten 
o'clock  of  the  morning,  when,  as  he  says,  his  day's 
labors  are  over,  but  the  whole  of  his  life  is  taken 
up  by  the  stage ;  for  his  social  commerce,  the  long 
hours  of  rehearsals,  his  business  relations,  are  all 
turned  to  the  profit  of  the  theatre ;  he  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  new  characters  and  situations, 
suited  for  comedy  or  drama ;  he  takes  notes  of 
good  sayings  and  subjects  of  pieces,  wherever  he 
finds  them.  He  observes  and  listens  more  than 
he  speaks. 

He  has  written  400  vaudevilles,  operas  comi- 
ques,  comedies,  dramas  and  ballets,  and  lias  earned 
a  fortune  of  $600,000  by  his  pen,  a  fortune  which 
is  so  rapidly  increasing,  he  will  probably  leave  an 
estate  at  his  death  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
M.  Poirson,  the  founder  of  the  Gymnase  Theatre, 
early  divined  his  talent,  and  monopolized  it  by  a 
curious  contract.      By  it  M.  Scribe  engaged  to 


write  for  twelve  years  for  that  theatre  exclusively, 
twelve  new  pieces  a  year,  and  he  not  only  fulfilled 
his  contract,  but  several  times  presented  eighteen 
new  pieces  in  a  twelve-month. 

At  the  expiration  of  these  twelve  years,  M. 
Scribe  was  at  liberty  to  cease  writing  for  the  Gym- 
nase, but  he  was  under  an  engagement  that  he 
would  not  during  his  life  write  any  pieces  for  the 
secondary  theatres.  Ho  still  receives,  and  has  re- 
ceived, for  a  great  many  years,  his  annual  pension 
of  6,000f  from  the  Gymnase  theatre,  exclusive  of 
his  percentage  on  his  pieces  played  there,  and  of 
the  premium  he  receives  for  a  new  piece.  It 
was,  as  M.  Scribe  often  confesses,  this  contract, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  work  for  the 
secondary  theatres,  that  engaged  him  to  write  for 
the  grand  opera  and  French  comedy. 

M.  Scribe  spends  the  winter  in  Paris ;  during 
the  summer  he  travels  three  or  four  months  for 
the  triple  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health,  alford- 
ing  him  pleasure,  and  enlarging  his  sphere  of  ob- 
servation— with  profit  to  his  dramatic  labors.  For 
many  years  he  passed  away  the  spring  and  autumn 
at  a  villa  near  Meudon,  but  of  late  years,  these 
periods  of  the  year  are  spent  in  a  fine  chateau  in 
Brie,  which  for  the  last  eighteen  years  he  has 
been  building,  rebuilding  and  embellishing,  as  the 
retreat  where  the  last  years  of  his  busy  life  shall 
flow  away,  tranquil  and  happy,  among  his  books, 
his  family  and  friends. 

M.  Scribe  determined  to  exhaust  several  times 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  the  initial  letters 
of  his  plays :  hence  the  strange  titles — XacarlUa, 
Yelva,  Zee,  etc.  He  delights  in  theatrical  per- 
formances ;  where  he  amuses  himself  by  re-casting 
in  his  mind  the  pieces  he  sees  played ;  and  when 
he  witnesses  the  performance  of  some  of  his  old 
pieces,  whose  plot  has  escaped  his  memory,  he 
criticizes  himself,  follows  with  curiosity  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  plot,  and  as  a  catastrophe  approaches, 
he  tries  to  think  how  he  will  extricate  himself 
from  it. — Paris  Corr.  of  the  Atlas. 
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THE     LIONS     RIDE. 

FBOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  FREXLIGRATH. 

Desert  monarch  is  the  lion !   "Would  he  through  his 

realms  go  riding, 
Down  to  the  lagune  he  wanders,  in  the  lofty  sedges 

hiding, 
"Where   gazelles  and  cameleopards  drink,  his  reedy 

ambush  making, 
"While  above  the  lofty  beast  the  shadowy  sycamores 

are  shaking. 

"When  among  the  Hottentots'  low  kraals  the  evening 

fires  are  glowing, 
"Wlien  the  Table  Mountains'  colored  fluttering  flags 

no  more  are  blowing, 
"When    the    solitary    Kaffer    hurries    o'er    the    wide 

Karroo, 
"When  the  antelope  in  thicket   sleeps,    and  by   the 

stream  the  gnu  ; — 

See!   along  the  moonlit   desert  comes  majestically 

marching 
The  girafle,  within  the  dark  and  sad  lagune  his  heated, 

parching 
Tongue  to  cool,  and  panting  o'er  the  desert's  naked 

stretches  hasten, 
There  W'ith  out-thrust  neck  to  kneel   and  suck  from 

out  the  slimy  basin. 

Suddenly  the  rushes  rustle — on  his  back,  with  roar 

arousing, 
Leaps   the    lion.     "What   a  rider !     "Was    there   ever 

^cher  housing 
In  the  imperial  harness  chambers,  mid  the  choicest 

trapping  counted. 
Than  the  spotted  runner's  hide  is,  where  the  king  of 

beasts  is  mounted  ? 

In  the  muscles  of  his  shoulders  greedily  his  teeth  are 

planted ; 
On  the  giant  courser's  neck  the  rider's  tawTiy  mane  is 

flaunted ; 
"With  a  hoUoAv  shriek  of  pain  he  wildly  starts  and  flees 

affrighted. 


See  !  the  swiftness  of  the  camel  with  the  leopard  sk 
united  ! 

Down  the  moon-illumined  level  how  his  light,  sw 

feet  are  rushing ! 
From  their  sockets  start  his  eyeballs,  wildly  strainr 

and,  trickling,  gushing 
O'er  his  brown-bespotted  shoulders,  gi'eat  black  dri 

of  blood  are  sweating, 
And  the  vast  and  silent  desert  listens  to  his  qu 

heart-beating. 

Like  the  cloud  that  Israel's  children  to  the  proml 

land  went  guiding. 
Like  a  spirit  of  the  desert  in  an  airy  vortex  stridi? 
Like  a  ivind-spout  sweeping  onward  o'er  the  des« 

stiffened  sea, 
"Whirls  a  yellow,   sandy   column,    following    swy 

where  they  flee. 

In  their  wake  the  vulture  follows,  croaking  on,  h 

whirring  pinions  ; 
On  their  track  the  hyiena  follows,  plunderer  oie 

dead's  dominions. 
And  the  panther,  who  amid  the  herds  of  Capid 

brings  disaster ; 
Blood  and  sweat  attest  the  fearful  progress  oftir 

savage  master. 

They  behold  their  monarch   swaying   on   his  ug 

throne,  and  rending 
"With  his  sharp,  fierce  claws  the  checkered  cion 

over  which  he's  bending ; 
And  the   doomed  giraffe    must    bear    him,   this 

strength  exhausted  fail  him  ; 
"With  a  rider  like  the  lion,  what  will  plunge  lear 

avail  him  ? 

Staggering  on  the  desert's  edge,  he  with  a  .'gle 
falls,  and  dank,  wet, 

Smeared  with  sweat  and  gore,  at  last  the  st  be- 
comes the  rider's  banquet. 

Eastward  far  o'er  Madagascar  morning  twiligllim- 
mers  brightly. 

Thus  unto  his  empire's  limits  rides  the  deseuon- 
arch  nightly. 

W.  S. 


Goethe  on  Dilettantism, 

OR  PR.VCTICAL  AMAIEURSHIP   IN   THE  i- 

(From  "  Essays  on  Art,"  by  Goethe,  translated  Umuel 
QsAY  Wabb.j 

[Translator's  Introducforij Note.' — In  giWrtrans- 
lation  of  this  singular  work,  it  seems  desir:to  say 
a  few  words  by  way  of  presenting  it  to  thf-der  in 
the  right  point  of  view.  It  may  be  said,  tin  this 
country  we  have  nothing  of  that  wide-spi  Dilet- 
tantism, that  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  iiropeau 
civilization,  and  that,  whether  it  be  good'vil,  we 
are  too  busy  a  people  to  anticipate  its  haviriy  deep 
hold  among  us.  But  whoever  reads  witUentiou 
this  masterly  short-hand  analysis  of  the  clsighted 
German,  will  be  sui-prised  to  find  that  theject  has 
the  strongest  possible  bearing  on  our  presemdition, 
and  that  in  fact,  with  rare  exceptions,  al?  art,  all 
our  literature,  falls  inevitably  within  his  lition  of 
Dilettantism. 

It  was  the  belief  of  our  author,  and,  tho  opposed 
to  the  common  belief,  it  is  worthy  of  deensidera- 
tion,  that,  what  we  call  genius,  may  ands  appear 
in  any  age,  but  that  the  most  fortuuatejunction 
of  circumstances,  conducive  to  the  de^'Uieut  of 
sueh  genius,  is  required  to  educate  the^t  artist, 
the  great  poet.  From  his  belief  naturalUows,  in 
the  second  place,  that  it  is  of  immense  imance  that 
the  artist  should  take  hold  of  art  by  t  ght  side. 
This  true  side  is  distinguished  as  Art,  inosition  to 
the  false  side,  which  "is  Dilettantism,  w,  in  our 
country,  every  tendency  is  opposed  to  le  artistic 
culture,  yet  there  is  an  intense  thirst  fo  gratifica- 
tion that  all  men  derive  from  works  of.  and  this 
demand  our  so-called  artists  and  poePply,  after 
their  fashion.  But  true  art  springs  nem  an  out- 
ward demand  of  the  public,  but  from  an  ii'd  demand 
in  the  soul  of  an  artist. 

This  Essay  may  be  defined  as  an  inqconcerning 
the  true  and  false  point  of  art ;  and  ia  degree  of 
fulness  of  knowledge,  of  sharpness  anrnement  of 
view,  that  perhaps  no  one  but  Goethe  combined, 
it  is  carried  into  every  art.  Even  lening  and 
dancing,  which,  as  fine  arts,  we  are  so  ]  acquainted 
with,  are  not  omitted.  At  the  same  t  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  an  almost  algebraic  bre'f  statement 
prevails,  and  that  it  is  aVork  to  bidied  rather 
than  read.  If  the  reader  do  not  at  discover  its 
drift,  we  would  only  suggest,  that  tever  other 
question  is  made  concerning  Goethe  one  doubts 
his  infinite  critical  acumen ;  that,  inhcumstances, 
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there  was  a  remarkable  analogy  with  that  of  everj'  ar- 
tist or  literary  man,  wlio  is  born  in  a  period  of  false 
direction  in  art,  and  that,  therefore,  if  tliere  be  an 
appearance  of  obscurity,  there  is  always  a  strong  pro- 
bability that  a  more  careful  study  will  elicit  a  meaning 
that  will  repay  the  effort.] 

INTRODUCTORY   AND    GENERAL. 

The  Italians  call  every  artist  Maestro. 

When  they  see  one  who  practises  an  art  with- 
out making  a  profession  of  it,  they  say, — Si  dilelia. 
Their  expression  of  po'lite  amusement  and  wonder, 
shows  their  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

The  word  dilettant  is  not  found  in  old  Italian. 
It  is  found  in  no  dictionary,  not  even  the  Cruscan. 

It  is  found  only  in  Jagemann.  According  to 
him,  it  means  a  Lover  of  Art,  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  viewing  and  enjoying,  but  would  also  prac- 
tise it. 

Traces  in  ancient  times. 

Traces  after  the  revival  of  the  arts. 

Widely  extended  in  late  times. 

Cause  thereof 

The  practise  of  art  made  a  requisite  in  educa- 
tion. 

In  speaking  of  Dilettants,  we  except  the  case 
of  one  born  with  a  real  talent  for  art,  but  preven- 
ted by  circumstances  from  receiving  an  artistic 
cultivation. 

We  speak  only  of  those  who,  without  any  par- 
ticular talent  for  this  or  that  art,  only  give  way  to 
the  natural  imitative  tendency  in  them. 

Upon  the  German  viovd  pfuschen  (to  botch). 

Its  derivation. 

Refers  to  handicraft. 

Handicraft  expresses,  that  a  certain  dexterity 
has  been  acquired  according  to  rule,  and  is  prac- 
tised in  the  exactest  fashion,  after  the  prescription 
and  under  the  protection  of  law. 

Institution  of  Guilds  (^hmungen),  especially  in 
Germany. 

The  various  nations  have  no  proper  word 
therefor. 

Idea  expressed  by  the  term. 

The  Dilettant  holds  the  same  relation  to  the 
Artist,  that  the  botcher  does  to  the  craftsman. 

It  may  be  maintained  of  Art,  that  it  is  in  like 
manner,  learned  according  to  rules,  and  practised 
according  to  law;  only  that  its  rules'  are  not,  like 
those  of  a  handicraft,  everywhere  jecognized,  and 
the  laws  of  ^the  so-called  free  arts  are  spiritual  and 
not  civil. 

Derivation  of  botch-work  (pfusclierei). 

Advantage. 

Genealogy  of  Dilettantism. 

Dilettant  honored. 

Artist  neglected. 

Cause. 

Certainty  of  a  widely  extended  enjoyment  of 
life,  is  commonly  the  basis  of  all  empirical  estima- 
tion. 

AVe  have  taken  such  certainty-maxims  into  our 
morale,  without  being  aware  of  it. 

Birth,  valor,  riches. 

One  sort  of  possession,  ensures  outward  enjoy- 
ment. 

Genius  and  Talent  have  an  inward  certainty, 
but  in  their  outward  relation  are  peculiarly  un- 
certain. 

They  are  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
ditions and  wants  of  the  time. 

In  barbarous  times  they  were  prized  as  some- 
thing wonderful. 

They  are  not  certain  of  applause. 
Which  must  be  secured  by  begging  or  flattering. 
On  which  account  those  artists  are  worst  off, 
who  must  in  person  court  the  ajDplause  of  the 
moment. 

Bhapsodists,  players,  musicians. 
With  rare  exceptions,  artists  live  in  a  sort  of 
voluntary  poverty. 

It  was  obvious  in  all  times,  that  the  condition  of 
the  artist  had  in  it  something  desirable  and  envia- 
able. 

Origin  of  Dilettantism. 

General  prevalence,  I  will  not  say  of  a  high 
regard  for  the  arts,  but  of  its  mi.xture  with  civil 
existence,  and  a  sort  of  legitimation  of  the  same. 

The  Artist  is  born  so. 

He  is  by  nature  a  privileged  person. 


He  is  obliged  to  practise  something,  tJiat  every 
one  cannot  do  like  him. 

And  yet  he  cannot  be  thought  of  as  alone. 

Neither  would  be  alone. 

Tlie  work  of  art  calls  for  men  to  enjoy  it. 

And  for  wider  participation  in  it. 

All  men  have  an  inexpressible  inclination  for 
the  enjoyment  of  works  of  art. 

The  nearest  participator  would  be  the  true 
connoisseur,  would  have  a  lively  and  full  enjoy- 
ment. 

As  great  as  any,  nay,  greater. 

Because  he  sees  at  the  same  time  the  cause  and 
eifect. 

Transition  to  practical  Dilettantism. 

Man  experiences  and  enjoys  nothing  without 
fortwith  becoming  productive. 

Tbis  is  the  most  central  property  of  human 
nature ;  nay,  it  may  be  said  it  is  human  nature 
itself. 

Unconqucring  impulse  to  the  same. 

The  passion  for  imitation  has  no  connection 
with  inborn  genius  for  these  things. 

Example  of  children. 

They  are  allured  by  every  species  of  activity 
that  comes  before  their  eyes. 

Soldiers,  players,  rope-dancers. 

They  take  an  object  impossible  for  them  to 
attain,  such  as  they  see  attained  only  by  the  prac- 
tice and  capacity  of  riper  years. 

Their  means  become  their  aims. 

Aim  of  children. 

Mere  sport. 

Opportunity  to  exercise  the  passions. 

How  near  the  the  resemblance  between  them 
and  Dilettants. 

Dilettantism  of  women. 

Dilettantism  of  rich  people. 

Dilettantism  of  people  of  quality. 

Is  a  sign  of  a  certain  degree  of  progress. 

All  Dilettants  take  hold  of  art  on  the  weak  side 
(by  the  weak  end). 

Immediate  wish  to  exhibit  fancy  pictures. 

Passion  instead  of  earnestness. 

Relation  of  Dilettantism  to  Pedantry,  handicraft. 

Dilettantic  state  of  the  Artist. 

AVhere  lies  the  distinction. 

A  higher  or  lower  degree  of  empiricism. 

False  praise  of  Dilettantism. 

Unjust  blame. 

Means  by  which  the  Dilettant  can  find  his 
proper  place. 

Born  artists,  prevented  by  circumstance  from 
cultivating  themselves,  we  have  already  excepted. 

A  rare  case. 

Many  Dilettants  flatter  themselves  they  are  of 
this  class. 

But  with  them  there  is  always  a  false  direction, 
which  comes  to  nothing. 

They  do  little  good  to  themselves,  to  artists,  or 
to  art. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  much  harm. 

Yet  neither  man,  the  artist,  nor  art  can  forego 
an  enjoying,  understanding,  and  in  some  measure 
practical  participation. 

Object  of  the  present  writing. 

Difiiculty  of  execution. 

Brief  description  of  an  embodied  dilettantism. 

The  philosophers  needed. 

The  schoolmasters. 

Benefit  for  the  next  generation. 

Dilettantism  presupposes  Art,  as  botch-work 
does  handicraft. 

Idea  of  Artist,  in  opposition  to  Dilettant. 

Practice  of  Art  scientifically. 

Adoption  of  an  objective  Art. 

Legitimate  progress  and  advancement. 

Calling  and  profession. 

Connexion  with  a  world  of  Art  and  Artists. 

Schools. 

Tlie  Dilettant  does  not  hold  the  same  relation 
to  all  the  arts. 

All  the  arts  have  an  objective  and  subjective 
side,  and  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  is 
predominant,  the  Dilettant  has  value  or  not. 

AVhere  the  subjective  of  itself  is  of  great  im- 
portance, the  Dilettant  must  and  can  approximate 
to  the  artist.  For  instance,  oratory,  lyrical  poetry, 
music,  dance. 


Where  the  reverse  is  the  case,  there  is  a  more 
marked^  distinction  between  Artist  and'Diletlant, 
as  in  architecture,  the  arts  of  design,  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry. 

Art  itself  gives  laws,  and  commands  the  time. 

Dilettantism  follows  the  lead  of  the  time. 

AVhen  masters  in  art  follow  a  false  taste,  the 
Dilettant  expects  so  much  the  sooner  to  reach  the 
level  of  art. 

The  Dilettant,  receiving  his  first  impulse  to 
selt-production  from  the  effect  of  works  of  art  on 
him,  confounds  these  effects  with  the  objective 
causes,  and  motives,  and  would  now  make  the 
state  of  feeling  he  has  been  but  into,  productive 
and  practical ;  as  if  out  of  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers one  should  try  to  reproduce  flowers  themselves. 

The  speaking  to  the  feelings,  the  last  effect  of 
all  poetical  organization,  but  which  presupposes 
the  concurrence  of  the  whole  of  art,  seems  to  the 
Dilettant  to  be  the  thing  itself,  and  out  of  it  he 
endeavors  to  produce. 

In  general,  the  Dilettant,  in  his  ignorance  of 
himself,  puts  the  passive  in  the  place  of  the  active, 
and  because  he  receives  a  lively  impression  from 
effects,  thinks  from  these  impressed  effects  to  pro- 
duce other  effects. 

The  peculiar  want  of  the  Dilettant,  is  the 
Architectonic,  in  the  highest  sense, — that  practical 
power  which  creates,  forms,  constitutes.  Of  this 
he  has  only  a  sort  of  misgiving,  and  submits  him- 
self to  his  material,  instead  of  commanding  it. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Dilettant  runs  particu- 
larly to  neatness,  which  is  the  completion  of  the 
thing  in  hand,  wherefrom  a  sort  of  illusion  arises, 
as  if  the  thing  itself  were  worthy  of  existing. 
The  same  holds  of  accuracy  (accuratesse),  and 
all  the  last  conditions  of  Form,  which  can  just  as 
well  accompany  the  formless. 

General  ground,  upon  which  Dilettantism  is 
allowable. 

AVhen  the  Dilettant  subjects  himself  to  the 
severest  rules  in  the  outset,  and  undertakes  to 
complete  all  the  successive  steps,  with  the  greatest 
strictness ;  which  he  can  the  better  afford  to  do, 
inasmuch  as,  1.  He  will  not  be  hankering  after 
the  end  ;  and,  2d.  if  he  would  retreat,  he  has  pre- 
pared the  surest  path  to  connoisseurship. 

In  opposition  to  the  general  maxim,  the  Dilet- 
tant will  also  be  exposed  to  more  severe  criticism 
than  the  Artist,  who,  resting  upon  a  secure  basis 
of  art,  incurs  less  danger  in  departing  from  rules, 
and  may  even  by  that  means  enlarge  the  province 
of  art  itself.  The  true  artist  rests  firmly  and 
securely  upon  himself.  His  endeavor,  his  mark, 
is  the  highest  aim  of  art.  In  his  own  estimation 
he  will  always  be  far  from  that  aim,  and  necessarily, 
therefore,  will  be  always  modest  in  regard  to  art, 
or  the  idea  of  art,  and  will  maintain  that  he  has 
as  yet  accomplished  little,  no  matter  how  excellent 
his  work  may  be,  or  how  high  his  consciousness  of 
superiority,  in  reference  to  the  world,  may  reach. 
Dilettants,  or  rather  botchers,  seem,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  strive  towards  an  aim,  not  to  see  what 
is  beyond,  but  only  what  is  beside  them.  On  this 
account  they  are  always  comparing,  are  for  the 
most  part  extravagant  in  their  praise,  unskilful 
where  thej'  blame,  have  an  infinite  deference  for 
their  like,  thus  giving  themselves  an  air  of  friend- 
liness and  fairness,  which  is  in  fact  only  to  exalt 
themselves. 

[To  be  continued.] 

BOSTOK,    MAT   17,   1856. 

CONCERTS. 

Afternoon  Concerts. — The  second  of  the 
new  series,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  drew  a  large, 
but  by  no  means  crowded  audience.  Hatdn's 
Ninth  Symphony,  in  B  flat,  the  slow  movement 
of  which  was  played  with  so  much  acceptance  a 
few  weeks  ago,  was  this  time  presented  entire. 
AVe  believe  it  was  quite  new  to  Boston  audiences 
— at  least  of  this  generation — and  we  must  con- 
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fess  to  having  been  more  deeply  interested  by  it 
than  by  either  of  the  symphonies  by  ■which  it  has 
been  customary  here  of  late  to  represent  the 
name  of  Haydn.  To  most  music-lovers  who 
had  grown  familiar  with  the  i-icher  inspirations 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and 
Schubert,  Haydn  had  seemed  almost  too  child- 
like ;  there  was  the  charm  of  style,  of  uniform 
fluency,  elegance  and  clearness,  with  the  further 
recommendation  of  a  wholesome,  cheerful  spirit, 
but  no  great  wealth  of  thought  or  imagination, 
no  great  depth  of  inspiration,  nothing  to  commu- 
nicate the  thrill  of  any  new,  significant  experi- 
ence. In  the  ninth  symphony,  however,  there  is 
more  meat,  more  musical  substance  to  digest. 
The  first  and  the  last  movements,  full  as  they  are 
of  the  usual  gayety  of  child-like  "  Father  Haydn," 
and  with  motives  which  at  first  seem  ordinary, 
yet  develop  with  a  richness  and  variety  of  effect 
which  does  not  let  you  drop  them  listlessly.  In 
the  finale  indeed  one  is  even  reminded  of  Beet- 
hoven (say  the  fourth  symphony)  by  the  ner- 
vously persistent  reiteration  of  certain  pregnant 
phrases.  The  Andante  is  a  deeply  sad  and  pen- 
sive meditation,  large  and  full  of  dignity.  It  is 
one  of  those  inspirations  in  which  Haydn  some- 
times goes  beyond  himself,  as  in  certain  passages 
in  his  Masses,  and  seems  to  anticipate  some  of  the 
glories  that  were  to  succeed  him.  It  was  played 
with  much  expression,  especially  those  large  and 
and]  generous  violin  passages  in  the  Andante, 
which  are  so  violin-like. 

The  overture  to  "  Jessonda,"  by  Spohr,  had 
not  been  heard  here  since  the  earlier  days  of  the 
"  Germania."  With  all  the  peculiarities  of  Spohr, 
his  characteristic,  long-drawn,  sweetish  vein  of 
melody,  his  fondness  for  wild,  chromatic  harmony 
and  continual  modulation,  and  his  contrast  of 
brilliant  Frenchy  effects  with  his  own  sombre 
monotony,  it  is  one  of  his  most  interesting  works, 
romantic,  and  in  one  part  highly  impassioned. 
Some  of  the  wind  instrument  passages  were 
rather  roughly  played,  and  especially  the  octave 
flute  splashed  its  bright,  saucy  yellow  over  the 
rest  of  the  picture  with  too  little  stint.  The  duet 
from  Norma  requires  a  very  long  musical  drought 
to  make  itself  refreshing  to  us  even  with  the  two 
best  of  voices ;  but  as  sung  by  two  cornets — no 
doubt  finely  played — it  offered  less  attraction 
than  the  sunshine  and  the  budding  green  out 
doors.  So  that  we  not  unwillingly  lost,  with  the 
"  Champagne  Gallop  "  and  the  "  Syren  "  overture 
by  Auber. 

Only  one  more  Wednesday  afternoon  concert 
remains,  and  then  we  suppose  the  orchestra  will 
hang  np  their  fiddles  till  another  winter. 

A  Musical  Service,  by  the  Choir  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  P. 
TnCKERMAN,  took  place  at  the  church  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.  Something  curious  and  instruc- 
tive was  expected,  judging  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  pews  and  aisles  were  crammed  with  listeners, 
among  the  most  eagerly  attentive  of  whom  we 
noticed  not  a  few  amateurs,  deaders  of  choirs, 
&c.,  from  neighboring  towns  and  cities.  The 
object  of  Dr.  Tuekerman  was  to  show  forth  the 
excellence  of  that  old  English  school  of  church 
music,  in  which  he  is  a  warm  disciple,  and  in 
which  he  received  his  musical  doctorate  at  Cam- 
bridge, England.  Or  rather,  in  the  words  of  the 
explanatory  note  upon  the  back  of  the  programme, 
"  to  compare  the  old  and  ecclesiastical  school  of 


Church  harmony  with  that  of  more  modern  times, 
and  to  show  that  Church  Music  has  fallen  from 
its  original  purity,  simplicity  and  grandeur,  and 
for  the  last  two  centuries  has  been  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  secular  school."  AVith  this  view 
the  following  programme  was  presented : 

PAUT  I. 

1.  Organ  Voluntary. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  Choral  Service,  as  performed  in 

the  English  Cathedrals.  Music  by  Thomas  Tal- 
lis,  A.  D.,  1556. 

Introductory  Sentence — Intoned. 

"If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  the  truth  is  not  in  us  ;  but  if  we  confess 
our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  own 
sins  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." — 1 
Jo/m,  1,  S,  9. 

The  Confession. — The  Lord's  Prayer. — Versicle  :  O 
Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips. — Response :  And  our  mouth 
shall  show  forth  thy  praise. — Gloria  Patri. —  Versicle  : 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. — Iiespo7ise :  The  Lord's  name  be 
praisedv — Venite  Exultemus  Domino,  sung  to  the  8th 
Gregorian  Tone,  composed  by  Gregory  the  Great,  A. 
D.,  380. 

3.  Full  Anthem Parrant,  1564. 

"  Hide  not  thou  thy  face  from  us,  0  Lord,  and  cast 

not  off  thy  servants  in  thy  displeasure,  for  we  confess 
our  sins  unto  thee,  and  hide  not  our  unrighteousness. 
For  thy  mercy's  sake  deliver  us  from  all  our  sins." 

4.  Lamentatio  Jereraia;  Prophetce,  4  voices. 

"Sanctus,"  Chorus, Palestrina,  157L 

5.  Full  Anthem, Creyghton,  1674. 

''I  will  arise   and  go  to  my  Father,  and  will  say, 

Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son." 

(This  Anthem  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  pure  church  music,  learned  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  highly  devotional  in  its  character.) 

6.  Verse  Anthem "VVeldon,  1708. 

Chorits. — "  In  thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust ; 

let  me  never  be  put  to  confusion ;  deliver  me  in  thy 
righteousness." 

Duet,  Bass  and  Tenor. — "  Bow  down  thine  ear  to 
me,  make  haste  to  deliver  me,  and  be  thou  my  strong 
rock  and  house  of  my  defence,  that  Thou  may'st  save 
me.  Be  Thou  also  my  guide,  and  lead  me  for  thy 
name's  sake." 

Chorus. — "  Draw  me  out  of  the  net  that  they  have 
laid  privily  for  me,  for  thou  art  my  God.     Into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed 
me,  0  Lord,  thou  God  of  truth." 
PART  II. 

1.  Organ  Performance,    a.  Chorale  from  the  )    x>     x. 

Fifth  Motet,  \  ^'•''^'^ 
h.  Dead  March  in  Saul,  Handel 
c.  Fugue  in  E, Bach 

2.  Full  Anthem,  (without  accompaniment,),  .Farrant 
"  Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercy's   sake,  lay  not  our 

sins  to  our  charge,  but  forgive  that  which  is  past,  and 
give  us  grace  to  amend  our  sinful  lives,  to  decline 
from  sin,  and  incline  to  virtue,  that  we  may  walk  with 
a  perfect  heart  before  thee,  now  and  evermore." 

3.  Tenor  Solo  and  Quartet,  from  the  Verse  An- 

them,  S.  P.  Tuekerman 

"  I  looked,  and  behold,  a  door  was  opened  in 
heaven." 

Solo. — "  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple." 

Quartet.  —  "Their  sun  shall  no  more  go  down. 
The  Lord  shall  be  their  everlasting  light,  ani  the  days 
of  theii  mourning  are  ended.  For  the  Lamb  shall 
feed  them,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes." 

4.  Verse  Anthem, S.  S.  "Wesley 

Recitative. — "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 

shall  be  glad  for  thgm ;  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose." 

Chorus. — "  For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break 
out,  and  streams  in  the  desert." 

Eecitative. — "And  a  highway  shall  be  there;  it 
shall  be  called  the  way  of  holiness.  The  unclean 
shall  not  pass  over  it.  ]3ut  the  redeemed  shall  walk 
there." 

Chorus. — "  And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  heads." 

Quartet. — "  And  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away." 

5.  Quartet, Dr.  Crotch 

"  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  servant,  for  unto  thee, 

0  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul."    ■ 

6.  Verse  Anthem,. S.  P.  Tuekerman 

Organ  Introd'uction. — Recitative. — "  I  was  glad  when 

they  said  unto  me,  we  will  go  up  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord ;  our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  0  Jeru- 
salem." 

Quartet. — "  For  thither  the  tribes  go  up,  even  the 
tribes  of  the  Lord,  to  testify  unto  Israel,  and  to  give 
thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Chorus. — "And  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

Treble  Solo. — "0,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem, 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee  !  " 


Quartet. — "Jemsalem  is  built  as  a  city,  that  is  at 
unity  with  itself.     Peace  be  within  thy  walls." 

Chorus. — "And  plenteousness  within  thy  palaces. 
Amen." 

In  a  general  comparison  of  the  music  in  Part 
I.  and  in  Part  II.,  the  case  of  Dr.  Tuekerman 
was  certainly  made  out.  We  think  there  could 
have  been  but  one  opinion  in  the  audience,  that 
the  advantage  was  in  favor  of  those  older  pieces, 
as  being  more  impressive  by  their  very  simplicity, 
more  edifying  and  sublime.  There  was  the  look 
of  deeper  satisfaction  and  preoccupation  over  the 
whole  crowd  during  the  first  part.  Particularly 
grand,  and  beautiful  at  the  same  time,  was  the 
"  Lamentation,"  and  still  more  the  Sanctiis,  by 
Palestrina.  It  was  our  misfortune  to  arrive  too 
late  for  the  oldest  specimen  ;  we  only  caught  the 
closing  strains  of  the  old  Gregorian  Venite,  which 
we  regretted  most  of  all  to  lose.  The  pieces  by 
Farrant,  Creyghton  and  Weldon,  too,  were 
good  illustrations  of  what  Dr.  Crotch  calls  the 
"  sublime,"  which  he  says  characterizes  these  old 
church  compositions,  while  the  more  modern 
music  (since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury) has  declined,  through  the  "  beautiful,"  to 
the  "  ornamental."  This  sublimity  the  learned 
doctor  derives,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  very 
opposite  sources  ;  one  being  negative,  mere  sim- 
plicity, "  a  few  simple  notes  in  unison  or  octaves, 
by  a  variety  of  instruments  or  voices  ;"  another 
lying  at  the  opposite  pole  of  this  mere  music  of 
nature,  and  being  artificial,  scientific,  "  where  the 
harmony  and  modulation  are  learned  and  myste- 
rious," and  "  the  ear  unable  to  anticipate  the 
transition  from  chord  to  chord,"  &c.  The  "  beau- 
tiful "  he  defines  as  "  soft,  smooth  and  flowing." 
The  "  ornamental  "  explains  itself.  This  classifi- 
cation is  hardly  satisfactory.  If  those  ohler 
pieces  were  sublime,  we  also  found  it  quite  as 
natural  to  call  them,  some  of  them  at  least,  beau- 
tiful. And  we  can  see  no  reason  why  all  three 
kinds  may  not  co-exist,  in  various  proportions,  ia 
any  age  which  has  sufficient  artistic  mastery  of 
materials,  and  in  any  music  the  elTect  whereof 
should  be  religious  and  inspiring.  The  simplest, 
gravest  strains  require  a  certain  inspiration  of 
sentiment,  they  must  have  come  out  of  the  heart, 
and  out  of  real  spiritual  experience,  to  make 
them  sublime  with  any  other  than  the  mere  phys- 
ical sublimity  of  great  masses.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  more  complex,  ornate  compositions 
are  not  always  elevating  and  inspiring,  if  they  are 
secular  in  the  sense  of  merely  voluptuous  and 
sensual,  it  is  not  always  because  they  are  com- 
plex and  ornate,  but  because  the  deeper  inspi- 
ration dwelt  not  in  the  authors  ;  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  structure,  but  more  in  the  source,  in  the 
pervading  tone.  A  Handel  Oratorio,  a  Bach 
fugue  or  motet,  or,  to  take  an  example  wholly 
outside  of  church  music,  a  Beethoven  symphony, 
gives  you  at  once  the  ornate,  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime,  and,  when  appreciated,  may  affect 
the  soul  quite  as  profoundly  and  religiously  as 
that  which  strictly  forms  part  of  a  religious  ser- 
vice. 

Whether  the  selections  of  Part  II.  proved  as 

much  as  those  in  the  first  admits  of  doubt.  For 
in  the  first  place  they  did  not  exhibit  anything 
like  gradation  in  decline ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
would  it  not  be  easy  to  find  modern  music,  if  not 
in  the  English  school,  yet  outside  of  it,  which, 
while  it  is  equally  "  ornamental,"  &c.,  shall  yet  be 
found  impressive,  the  utterance  of  profound  feel- 
ing and  experience?     Of  the  pieces  given  we 
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liked  best  the  anthem  by  Farrant,  and  the  Tenor 
Solo  and  Quartet  (for  soprani)  by  Dr.  Tucker- 
man.  The  other  pieces  seemed  to  us  too  elabo- 
rate for  the  amount  of  musical  ideas  or  inspira- 
tion of  any  kind  contained  in  them  ;  although 
there  were  some  striking  effects  in  the  Anthem 
by  Wesley. 

The  organ  performances  of  Dr.  Tuckerman,  on 
the  rich  and  powerful  instrument  of  the  Messrs. 
Hook,  were  impressive,  especially  that  Chorale  by 
Bach.  But,  whatever  traditional  ground  there 
may  be  for  it,  we  could  not  feel  the  propriety  of 
introducing  that  hoarse,  terriBc  Trumpet  sub- 
bass  in  Handel's  Dead  March.  It  is  an  effect  of 
mere  terror,  physical  at  that,  which  seems  not  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  music. 

The  choir  seemed  to  be  under  excellent  train- 
ing, and  comprised  some  of  our  most  cultivated 
voices.  One  or  two  sopranos  were  particularly 
rich  and  telling.  We  thought  we  recognized  the 
fine  voice  and  style  of  Mr.  Millaed  in  a  tenor 
solo,  and  Mrs.  Wentwoeth  once  in  the  soprano. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  thank  Dr.  Tuckerman 
for  a  very  interesting  musical  occasion,  such  as 
we  wish  might  be  made  more  frequent,  so  as  to 
illustrate  more  satisfactorily  than  can  be  done  in 
one  short  evening,  the  characteristics  of  so  wide 
and  various  a  field  of  music. 


Two  concerts  are  announced  for  this  day.  Miss 
Adelaide  Philupps  gives  an  Afternoon  Concert,  at 
3  o'clock,  in  the  Music  Hall,  at  the  same  popular 
prices  as  the  Wednesday  orchestral  concerts.  It  will 
be  the  only  opportunity  of  hearing  her  this  season,  as 
she  is  just  about  departing  on  a  summer  tour  through 
the  "West.  "We  hope  to  see  the  great  hall  full. . .  .For 
the  evening,  Mr.  Harrison  Millard,  just  returned 
from  remarkable  success  in  Philadelphia,  announces 
a  farewell  concert  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  En- 
gland. Mr.  Millard  is,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  the  very 
best  tenors  that  we  have  among  us,  always  persevering 
in  the  effort  to  improve,  and  therefore  well  deserving 
of  success.  Assisted  as  he  will  be  to. night  by  our  two 
native  prime  donne,  Miss  Eltse  Hensler  and  Miss 
PniLLirrs,  he  presents  a  strong  attraction.  Other 
valuable  aid,  including  Mr.  Satter,  the  all-challeng- 
ing pianist,  appears  on  the  programme,  which  will  be 
found  on  the  last  page.  "We  shall  be  truly  sorry  to  lose 
Mr.  Millard  in  our  oratorios  and  concerts,  for  there 
are  not  many  who  can  fill  his  place.  The  more  the 
reason  for  availing  of  this  evening's  opportunity. 

Oliver  Ditson  has  published  complete,  in  a  bound 
volume,  Mr.  "William  H.  Fry's  Stabat  Mater :  the 
work  which  was  to  have  been  brought  out  a  year  ago 
at  the  !New  York  Academy,  and  the  failure  to  produce 
Vi'hich,  after  a  distinct  promise  and  several  rehearsals, 
created  the  newspaper  controversy  between  composer 
and  manager.  It  is  in  truth  a  formidable  work  to 
make  report  on.  Our  first  impression,  from  a  very 
cursory  perusal,  is  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  hard 
nnisio  in  two  senses  :  hard  to  execute,  and  hard  to 
hear — strange,  ungracious  passages,  which  strain  and 
fatigue  the  ear ;  that,  in  other  parts,  where  there  is 
melody  and  clear  movement,  it  is  very  decidedly  of 
the  present  Italian  operatic  school,  reminding  you 
once  almost  too  palpably  of  the  Lucia  sextet,  but 
more  frequently  of  "Verdi ;  that  in  its  conception  and 
musical  illustration  of  the  poetic  text  and  subject,  it 
deals  in  very  literal  correspodence,  very  physical 
description,  the  bare  external  image  of  a  crucifixion 
and  a  piercing  sword  being  uppermost ;  that  it  shows, 
however,  great'  grasp  of  large  musical  combinations, 
indicating  throughout  broad,  full  orchestral  effects, 
on  the  most  modern  scale,  and  even  torturing  the 
voices  sometimes  to  wind  through  very  instrumental 
channels  (as  the  bass  in  the  first  movement).  "While 
it  abounds  in  talent  of  a  certain  kind,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve it  in  a  true  direction  of  art.  We  doubt  if  the 
total  impression  can  be  either  beautiful  or  sublime  ; 


it  may  surprise,  but  not  inspire.  This  is  only  the  first 
impression ;  it  could  hardly  bo  a  different  one,  without 
denying  the  master-works  of  Art  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  revere  as  models  of  true  musical  ex- 
pression. "We  do  not  offer  it  as  a  final  criticism, 
hoping  to  examine  more  in  detail. 

In  noticing  "  The  Psalter  Noted"  (published  by  J. 
A.  Novello)  we  called  it  a  manual  for  worshippers  in 
the  English  Episcopal  Church.  We  should  have  been 
more  explicit  and  have  stated  that  it  is  also  specially 
adapted  to  the  Episcopal  service  in  this  country. 

liOlidon. 

New  Philharmonic  Society. — The  second  con- 
cert was  conducted  by  Mr.  Benedict.  The  novelties 
of  the  evening  were  the  Second  Symphony  of  the 
French  composer,  Gounod,  and  Mr.  Macfarren's  new 
Overture  to  "Hamlet."  The  .4</ie»«'!«;i  seems  won- 
derfully well  pleased  with  the  former  ;  indeed  Mr. 
Chorley  has  long  been  as  much  an  admirer  of  Gounod 
and  of  Gouvy,  as  he  has  a  hater  of  Schumann  and 
Wagner.     He  says  : — 

We  have  been  always  at  variance  with  those  who 
hold  that  Music  can  only  be  continued  by  destruction, 
and  who  maintain  that,  to  be  new  in  symphonic  writ- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  begin  where  Beethoven  ended, 
— forgetting  that  subsequent  to  the  close  of  his  career 
and  the  diffusion  of  his  last  works,  such  events  have 
taken  place  as  the  disinterment  of  Bach  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  genius  in  Mendelssohn,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  Beethoven's,  and,  in  some  sort,  retrogres- 
sive. Such  preachers  of  strange  doctrine  must  be 
greatly  discomfited  by  such  a  work  as  M.  Gounod's 
Second  Symphony.  Now  it  is,  though  not  modish  ; — 
fresh  in  feeling  and  clear  in  idea,  though,  as  regards 
profession  of  discovery,  not  more  audacious  than 
Haydn's  later  and  Mozart's  earlier  Symphonies.  When 
we  name  these  great  Germans  and  speak  of  M.  Gou- 
nod as  new,  and  yet  in  their  style,  it  is  that  we  may 
set  him  apart  from  the  Fescas,  Rombergs,  Winters, 
and  the  tribe  of  second-hand  respectable  writers  of 
the  German  classical  school,  whose  works  could  not 
now  be  tolerated,  ow-ing  to  their  absence  of  individu- 
ality. There  is  nothing  " perruque"  in  this  French 
Symphony,  though  it  be  behind  its  time,  so  far  as  noise, 
obscurity  and  ugliness  are  concerned.  It  is  simple, 
yet  includes  contrasts ; — it  is  easy  in  its  flow  and 
scientific  in  its  construction,  without  any  pedantic  ex- 
tracts from  the  exercise-book  dragged  in  to  show  that 
the  symphonist  has  studied  "the  strict"  as  well  as 
"the  free"  style. — Written  for  a  young  Society — and 
we  believe,  too,  its  composer's  second  instrumental 
essay,  it  is  not  difficult  to  play,  not  impossible  to  un- 
derstand ; — but  it  is  charming  to  hear,  because  the 
master-hand  which  entitles  an  artist  to  his  diploma  is 
to  be  recoguized  throughout. 

The  finale,  he  says,  "  in  its  sustained  and  arch  vi- 
vacity approaches  nearer  Beethoven's  finales  than  any 
modern  music  we  recollect,  save  it  be  Mendelssohn's 
Saltarello."  Of  Mr.  Macfarren  and  his  overture  he 
says  : 

He  has  now  become  settled  in  his  manner — which 
is  not  to  our  taste.  Of  this  manner  his  last  composi- 
tion is,  we  think,  his  most  exaggerated  expression, — 
the  good  that  it  contains  being  totally  outweighed  by 
the  outbreaks  of  crude  and  strident  sound  perpetually 
interrupting  the  flow  of  the  work  (possibly  on  the 
plea  of  painting  madness  in  music). 

The  solos  were  Spohr's  seventh  Concerto  (violin), 
played  by  M.  Sainton,  and  one  of  Beethoven's  Piano 
Concertos,  by  Mr.  J.  Barnett.  The  singers  were  Miss 
Sherrington,  "  an  earnest  musician,  but  not  yet  a 
finished  singer,"  and  Herr  Rotikansky,  than  whom 
the  Athenceimi  never  heard  "a  nobler  and  richer  basso 
profunda  voice,"  but  "  he  has  much  to  do  ere  he  can 
rank  among  the  artists." 

Amateur  Society. — That  clever  young  Lady  in 
her  musical  transactions  known  as  "Angelina,"  per- 
formed at  this  concert  on  Jlonday  evening  last  a  Con- 
certo for  the  pianoforte  of  her  own  composition.  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  first  production  of  its  class  by  an 
Englishwoman,  and  its  good  points  are  many.  The 
writer  has  shown  constructive  skill  and  nice  feeling 
for  the  contrasts  of  orchestra  and  solo  instruments. 
Her  fancy  in  passage-music,  too,  is  good, — a  merit 
especially  to  be  commended,  seeing  that  of  late  years 
there  has  been  too  much  disposition  to  confine  all  pas- 
sage-writing for  the  pianoforte  to  scales  and  arpeggi. 
Clever  and  creditable  as  is  this  Concerto,  however,  in 
no  common  degree,  the  hare  (to  adopt  Mrs.  Glass's 
well-used  direction)  caught  by  Angelina  was  hardly 
worth  the  dressing.  First  ideas,  we  know,  are  disre- 
garded in  these  days,  or  else  considered  as  so  many 


revelations  which  tliere  is  no  courting,  averting,  or 
amending, — nevertheless,  first  idea  is  almost  as  re- 
quisite to  a  composition  as  voice  is  to  a  singer.  So 
well  does  Angelina  know  how  to  manage  her  subjects, 
that  it  is  worth  her  while  to  look  out  for  subjects  worth 
managing.  The  Amateur  Orchestra  played  the  Sym- 
phony (Beethoven's  in  d)  better  than  we  have  heard 
it  play  any  symphony  on  a  previous  occasion. — Athen- 
ccum. 

Opera.  Mr.  Lumley's  programme  is  now  out,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Sig.  Donetti,  and  not  Mr.  Balfe, 
is  to  be  the  conductor  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
Sig.  Belletti  has  engaged  with  him  for  three  years. 
Mme.  Amadei  and  M'Ue  Johanna  Wagner  are  prom- 
ised, the  latter  to  make  her  d<5but  in  Bellini's  Romeo. 

The  Athenaumi  speaks  very  favorably  of  Reintha- 
ler's  new  oratorio,  "  Jephtha,"  which  was  brought  out 
by  Mr.  HuUah  at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  good  in  the  new  Oratorio. 
What  there  is  less  good  is  referable,  we  imagine,  to 
inexperience,  not  to  incompetence,  and  in  part,  per- 
haps, to  circumstance.  To  the  last  cause  may  we  owe 
the  arrangement  of  the  book,  which  seems  to  have 
been  put  together  bit  by  bit,  rather  than  to  have  been 
created  by  working  out  a  master  idea.  This  manner 
of  craftsmanship  is  apt  to  lead,  not  merely  to  dispro- 
portion, but  to  want  of  variety.  Where  the  outline  is 
not  clear,  detail  must  jostle  detail  where  a  single  pas- 
sage should  suffice.  Then  it  may  have  been  ow'ing  to 
the  paucity  of  German  tenors,  not  merely  that  Jeph- 
tha was  made  a  bass,  but  that  the  bass  voice  in  gen- 
eral has  been  allowed  to  overgrow  the  Oratorio ; 
hence  a  certain  heaviness  and  monotony,  wliich  no 
pruning  or  interpolation  can  finally  relieve.  In  treat- 
ing the  daughter  of  Jephtha,  where  Handel  thought  of 
the  maiden's  youth,  (his  Iphis  being  a  notable  exam- 
ple of  innocence  in  music,)  Herr  Reinthaler  has 
studied  her  as  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish  chieftain,  who 
went  out  to  greet  her  father  with  the  timbrel  of  tri- 
umph in  her  hand  and  prophecy  in  her  mouth.  There 
is  something  Hebraic  and  stately  in  his  conception  of 
this  character,  w'hich  is  individual,  and  gives  a  color 
and  a  certain  loftiness  of  tone  to  the  whole  oratorio. 
Her  hymn,  "  "When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came,"  her 
cantilena,  "  Lo,  blessed  thou  shalt  be,"  (encored.) 
her  "  comfortable  "  song  (to  use  the  word  m  the  old 
English  sense,)  "Why  art  thou  cast  down?"  her 
canticle  of  greeting  to  her  father,  "As  the  sun  when 
he  goeth  forth,"  and  the  recitative  which  precedes  her 
"  Song  upon  the  mountains,"  have  in  them  something 
of  the  Princess,  something  of  the  Priestess.  If  Han- 
del's Jephtha's  Daughter  may  be  likened  to  a  holy 
maiden  such  as  Fra  Beato  drew,  Herr  Reinthaler's 
has  its  parallel  in  some  of  the  gorgeous  and  graceful 
creations  of  Domenichino,  with  their  jewelled  turbans 
and  magnificent  robes  and  elaborate  phylacteries. 
The  older  conception  may  have  been  the  truer  and 
more  spiritual  one,  but  then  it  w^as  exhausted  by  the 
older  master  ;  the  younger  one  has  shown  modesty  as 
w^ell  as  courage  in  throwing  a  totally  different  light  on 
the  same  biblical  figure. 


MAKES  THE  FOLLOWING  PROPOSITION  TO  ALL  THE 
PIANISTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  He  challenges  them  to  play  on  three  evenings  in  succes- 
sion with  him  ;it  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  next  fall. 

2.  He  PR.OMISES  TO  PAr  Three  Hundred  Dollars  to  any  one 
■whom  public  approbation  will  declare  as  the  victor. 

3  Every  PLi.NiST  shall  have  the  choice  op  his  own  six 
PIECES,  with  the  conclitioa  that  three  must  be  c^assica/,  and 
three  modern  compositions 

4.  The  names  of  the  Pianists  and  of  the  pieces  must  he 
communicared  to  Mr.  Satter  before  the  1st  of  July. 

5.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

GUSTAYE  SATTER, 

Adams  Hodse,  Boston. 


ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS, 

AFTERNOON   SERIES. 

The  Last  Concert  of  the  Series  will  take  place  at  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  on 

"WEDHESDAT  AFTERNOOH,  May  21st. 

Packages  of  three  Tickets,  50  cents;   single  admission  25 
cents— to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 
Doors  open  at  2}^ — to  commence  at  Sl^o'clock. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

Miss  ADELAIDE  PHILLIPPS,  (in  compliance 
with  numerous  requests,)  respectfully  begs  to  announce  that 
she  will  give  a 

GRAND  AFTERNOON  CONCERT, 

at  the  ahove  Hall,  on  SATURDAY,  May  17th,  assisted  hy  Mr. 
May,  Pianist,  Mr.  Adahs,  Tenor,  and  an  Orchestra.  For  par- 
ticulars, fiee  programme. 

Single  tickets  25  cents ;  Family  tickets,  to  admit  six  persons, 
®1,00  :  to  be  obtained  at  the  music  stores  and  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  2  ;  to  commence  at  3  o'clovik. 

[J^T^*  Positively  no  postponement  on  account  of  the  weather, 
this  being  the  only  opportunity  Miss  P,  will  have  of  appearing 
before  a  Boston  public  previous  to  her  departure  West. 
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Mercantile  Hall,  Summer  Street, 

SATITBDAT  EVEBTIBTG,  May  17. 

Mr.  HABKISOBT  MILLAKD  tegs  leave  to  an- 
nounce a  FAREWELL  CONCERT,  on  which  occasion  he  will 
be  assisted  by  Miss  ELISE  IIENSLER,  Miss  ADELAIDE 
PHILLIPPS,  Mr.  GUSTAVE  SATTER,  Mr.  B.  J.  LANG,  and 
AN  A3IATEUR.  

PKOGEAMME. 

PART   I. 

1— Solo  :  Piano-forte,  Mr.  B.  .7.  Lang. 

2— Aria  :  '  Ah  Si  1  ben  min,'  from  II  TroTatore, Verdi. 

Mr.  Millard. 

3— Aria ;  '  Ah  !  non  credea,'  from  La  Sonnambula, Bellini. 

Miss  Elise  Hensler. 

4 — Grand  Fantasie  d'  Ernani, Satter. 

Mr  Gustave  Satter. 

5— Duo  :  '  Si  la  stanchezza.'  from  II  Trovatore, Terdi. 

Miss  Phillipps  and  Mr.  Millard. 

6— Terzetto  :  '  Te  sol  quest'  anima,'  from  Attila, Verdi. 

Miss  Hensler,  Mr.  Millard,  and  an  Amateur. 

PART  II. 

1— Solo  :  Piano-forte— a,  Tarentella,— 6,  Fair  Helen, 

'  Polka  de  Salon," Satter. 

Mr.  Gustave  Satter. 

2— Aria  :  '  Non  piu  mesta,'  from  Cenerentola, Rossini. 

Miss  A.  Phillipps. 

3— Komanza :  '  Quando  le  sere,'  from  Luisa  Miller Verdi. 

Mr.  H.  Millard. 

4— Barcarole  :  '  II  Pescator,' Millard. 

Composed  expressly  for  and  sung  by  Miss  Elise  Hensler. 
5— English  Ballad  :  '  Then  you'll  remember  me,'  from 

Bohemian  Girl, Balfc. 

Mr.  H  Millard. 

6_(3rand  Trio  :  Finale  from  II  Trovatore, Verdi. 

Misses  Hensler,  Phillipps,  and  Mr.  MiUard. 

The  Piano- fortes  are  from  the  celebrated  manufactories  of 
Messrs.  Ilallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  and  Jacob  Chickering. 
Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  usual  places. 
Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

READY    FOR    DELIVERY. 


THE     EZOHT 
NEW      YORK      MUSICAL      REVIEW 

PRIZE   SON  as. 

The  best  collection  of  Songs  e^er  before  published  in 
America,  the  history  of  which  may  he  found  in  the  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  KicaARDSoN's  Musical  Exchange  {to  be  had 
gratis).  OwiD§-  to  the  great  pressure  of  advatioe  orders,  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  tbese  songs  ready  for  delivery  before. 
The  following  is  the  complete  list ; 

No.  1— Sweet  and  Low.    Ey  0.  Dresel — (took  the  first  prize  of 

@200.) 
No.  2— One  Heart  for  Me.    Author  unknown. 
No.  3— Where,  Where  are  all  the  Birds  that  Sanq,    By 

Frank  Sewall. 
No.  4— Mr  Gentle  Mother's  Song.    By  C.  C.  Converge— (took 

the  second  prize  of  iirlOO.) 
No.  5.— The  Baby.    By  B.  D.  Allen. 
No.  6— The  Flowers.    By  Frank  Barley. 
No.  7 — The  Parting.    Author  unknown. 
No.  8— Serenade.    By  Robert  Stbpel. 

N.  B.    These  eight  songs  were  selected  from  400  which  were 
sent  in  for  competition. 
Price  25  cents  each. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
Musical  E^xchange,  S83  Wasliington  Street. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

OUGANSST. — A  Gentleman  who  has  had  twenty  years' 
experience  as  Organist  and   Conductor  of  a  small  Choir, 
wishes  a  new  situation.    Enquire  of  Mr.  Dwight  at  this  office. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

T  EjIC  H  ER    OF    MUSICj 
V  .     S.     HO  T  EI,. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Bitson's  music  store. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

MIPOKTERS  ©F  FOKESGST  MUSIC, 

HAVE  KEMOTED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Ctrand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRART. 

QI?*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway  J  N.T. 

noveijIjO's  collections  op  glees, 
edadkigals,  part-songs,  &/c. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madbtgals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accomprmiment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Hand?omely  bound  in    cloth,   gilt   lettering. 

Price  ^2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Gk'esnf  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Wovello's  Paa't-§©BBi:  !E©oli. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 

lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Blacfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songa  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  wbole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set.     / 

©B'plaeMS  S 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TSae  MmsscshI  TaMnes, 
AND    SINGINC-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (in  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals,  and  Htmns,  or  Glees,  MADfei- 
GALS,  and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols.  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  ©1,75  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  S;1.75  ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
hound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  ©1,75.  Either  Vols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  WOVEIiLO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

THE   GOLDEN  WREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  MelodieSj  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  Emerson.  24  pages.  16mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.    Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  anew  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  aptness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Mu.sical  Exchange,  232  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  j  ^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  BESCRIPIION. 


WAEEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


^JOB  PRIMIG  neatlj  and  promptly  eieculd  at  this  Office. 
ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "Wasliington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  he  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playiug,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

F.    F.    IDOI3GI-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FOKTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacii  gt.  Boston,  and  W.  Canitorfidge,  Ms. 

[E7=-PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARl, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAffilOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  the   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  he  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CAKL.    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Kichardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Kow. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EK     OF     MUSIC, 
3i?5  'WasSiimgtom  Street,  Boston. 

MK.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  JIusical  Exchange, 
283  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

a.  ANDRi:  &  co.'s 

Hipot  cf   ;iFor:fciit   anir    J3om:stu   ^Tusu, 

19  S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

{East  side,)  PUILADELPHTA. 

[C/^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^Ki^zx  of  Ert  anir  HLittraturc, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T"«vo  Uollai'S  i>er  aiinuni,  iiii  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hut  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Iiiterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  hearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamher,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  hest  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[i;^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TEKMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  tirstinsertion S?12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .86.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance;  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


ED'VrABD    Ii.    BAIjCH,       MUSIC     AISTD     JOB     PBIJJ'TIJJ'G    OFFICE,       Ko.    21    SCHOOIj    STREET. 


(^/UWI  ilii/t  Dj  (^wVitIi\\^f 


apr  d  %xi  anJr  fitn^Etitr^. 


Whole  No.  216. 


BOSTON,   SATUKDAY,  MAY   24,  1856. 


YoL.  IX.  No.  8. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

Ky  OFFICE,   No.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,. . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.       " 

"   GEOKQE  P,  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"   A.M.  LELAND, Providence,  R.  I. 

"   C.  BRBUSING 701  Broadw.-iy,  New  Yorli. 

"   SCHAUFENBERGi  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"  GEORGE   DOTTON,  Je Rochester,  N.T. 

"  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. . .  .19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.. 181  Baltimore  St,  Baltimore. 

"   W.  D.  Z0GBAU5I  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"  W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1856,  by 
John  S.  Dwioht,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Massachusetts.] 


THE  CASTLE  INTHE  WILDERNESS. 

EransIatcB  from  ttjc  JFrcnrfj  of  iHaSamc  Suicbant,  tor  tf)£ 
Hournal  of  iHusic. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

"  l'  U  O  M     D  I     S  A  S  S  O.  " 

I  was  altogether  too  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
of  my  undertaking  to  feel  disposed  to  renew  my 
inquiries  upon  the  mysterious  castle.  I  concealed 
my  curiosity,  as  if  I  was  ashamed  of  it,  for  my 
success  had  not  justified  it ;  but  still  it  existed 
just  as  strongly  as  ever  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
and  I  laid  new  plans  for  the  ensuing  night. 
Meanwhile,  I  determined  to  go  and  reconnoi- 
tre the  castle,  that  I  might  carefully  arrange 
some  means  of  penetrating  the  place  by  night,  if 
possible.  "Bah!"  said  1  to  myself,  "where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

I  was  just  going  out,  when  a  little  peasant,  who 
had  been  hanging  about  the  door,  looked  at  me 
with  that  mi.xtnre  of  boldness  and  shyness  so 
characteristic  of  country  children.  Then,  as  I 
observed  his  countenance,  cunning  and  shy  at  the 
same  time,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  giving  me  a 
letter,  said  : 

"  See  if  that  is  for  j'ou." 

I  read  my  name  and  surname  very  legibly 
written  upon  the  envelope  in  an  elegant  hand 
writing.  Hardly  had  I  nodded  assent,  when  the 
boy  ran  away,  without  waiting  for  questions  or 
reward.  I  turned  to  the  signature,  which  ex- 
plained nothing,  but  which  did  not  deceive  me. 
Stella  and  Beatrice !  "  What  beautiful  names ! " 
cried  I,  rushing  to  my  chamber,  considerably  ex- 
cited, I  must  confess. 

"  Chance,  aided  by  curiosity,"  said  this  grace- 


ful and  perfumed  note,  "  has  revealed  to  two 
very  shrewd  little  girls  the  name  of  the  stranger 
who  picked  up  the  knot  of  cherry  ribbons. 
Footsteps  in  the  snow,  explaining  the  warning  of 
the  fine  dog  Hecate,  proved  to  the  young  ladies 
that  the  stranger  was  even  more  curious  than 
polite  or  prudent,  and  that  he  does  not  fear  to 
cross  the  ice  to  peer  into  the  secrets  of  others. 
Your  fate  is  cast !  Since  you  desire  to  be  in- 
itiated into  our  mystei'ies,  you  shall  be,  O  j^re- 
sumptuous  youth  !  May  you  never  repent  it, 
and  show  j'ourself  worthy  of  our  confidence.  Be 
silent  as  the  grave  !  the  slightest  indiscretion  on 
your  part  will  render  your  admittance  impossible. 
Come  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening  (solo  e  inosser- 
valo)  to  the  side  of  the  ditch  ;  there  you  will  find 
Stella  and  Beatrice." 

The  whole  note  was  written  in  Italian,  and 
expressed  in  that  pure  Tuscan  which  I  had  heard 
them  speak.  I  hurried  the  dinner  that  I  might 
go  out  at  six  o'clock,  pretending  that  I  was  going 
to  see  the  moon  rise  over  the  hills.  I  took  a 
walk  beyond  the  castle,  and  at  eight  precisely  I 
was  at  the  rendezvous.  I  did  not  wait  five  minutes 
before  my  two  charming  ch3,telaines  appeared, 
well  cloaked  and  hooded.  I  was  rather  disturbed, 
after  I  had  ascended  the  steps,  to  see  a  third, 
whom  I  had  not  expected.  She  wore  a  mask  of 
black  velvet,  and  her  cloak  was  made  like  a 
domino. 

"  Do  not  be  frightened,"  said  little  Beatrice, 
taking  me  unceremoniously  by  the  arm  ;  "  there 
are  three  of  us.  This  one  is  our  oldest  sister. 
Do  not  speak  to  her,  for  she  is  deaf  Besides, 
you  must  follow  us  without  saying  a  single  word 
and  without  asking  a  question.  You  must  sub- 
mit implicitly  to  all  we  exact,  even  should  we 
take  a  fancy  to  cut  off  your  moustache,  your 
hair,  or  even  a  piece  of  your  ear.  You  will  see 
strange  things,  and  you  must  do  all  we  command 
you,  without  venturing  the  slightest  objection, 
without  hesitating,  without  laucjldng,  after  you 
have  once  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary. 
An  untimely  laugh  is  disagreeable  to  our  chef,  and 
I  won't  dare  to  say  what  would  become  of  you  if 
you  should  not  behave  with  the  greatest  dignity." 

"  Does  the  gentleman  give  us  here  his  word  of 
honor  as  a  true  man,"  said  Stella,  the  second  of 
the  sisters,  in  her  turn,  "  to  obey  all  our  com- 
mands? If  not,  he  shall  not  proceed  one  step 
farther  in  our  dominions,  and  my  oldest  sister 
here,  who  is  deaf  as  the  law  of  destiny,  will  chain 
him  to  the  foot  of  this  tree,  where  he  will  be  a 
laughing  stock  to  all  passers-by.  To  do  this,  she 
only  needs  a  sign  from  us,  so  speak  quickly,  sir." 

"  I  swear  upon  my  honor  and  by  the  devil,  if 
you  choose,  to  be  yours,  body  and  soul,  until  to- 
morrow morning." 


"  All  right !  "  said  they. 

And  both  taking  my  arms,  they  drew  me  into 
an  obscure  labyrinth  of  green  trees.  The  black 
domino  preceded  us  without  turning  round.  A 
branch  caught  back  the  hem  of  her  cloak,  and  I 
saw  a  very  slender  leg,  which  looked  decidedly 
suspicious,  for  it  was  covered  with  a  black  stock- 
ing, and  a  knot  of  ribbons  falling  on  one  side, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
petticoat.  This  oldest  sister,  deaf  and  dumb, 
seemed  like  a  young  man,  who  did  not  wish  to 
betray  himself  by  his  voice,  and  came  to  watch 
my  manner  with  his  sisters,  that  he  might  bring 
me  back  to  good  behavior  if  there  were  any  need 
of  it. 

Just  then  I  could  not  resist  the  promptings  of 
my  self-love  to  reveal  my  discovery,  and  I  was 
immediately  punished. 

"  Why  have  you  mistrusted  me  ?  "  said  I  to  my 
young  friends.  "  Your  brother's  presence  is  not 
necessary  to  secure  the  most  submissive  and  re- 
spectful behavior  on  my  part." 

"  And  why  do  you  break  your  oath  ?  "  ans- 
wered Stella,  severely.  "  Come  here  ;  it  is  too 
late  to  go  back,  and  we  must  employ  harsher 
means  to  force  you  to  silence." 

She  stopped  me ;  the  black  domino  turned 
round,  deaf  as  she  was,  and  produced  a  bandage 
which  the  three  bound  about  my  eyes  with  the 
precaution  and  dexterity  of  girls  well  skilled  in 
all  the  tricks  of  blind  man's  buff. 

"  We  will  spare  you  the  gag,"  said  Beatrice, 
"  but  at  the  first  word  you  speak,  you  will  not 
escape  it  so  easily,  as  we  shall  soon  go  where 
there  are  stronger  hands.  Until  then,  give  us 
your  hands ;  you  will  not  be  so  mean  as  to  draw 
them  away,  and  oblige  us  to  fasten  them  behind 
you." 

I  really  did  not  find  their  manner  of  binding 
my  hands  disagreeable  after  all,  for  they  were 
tightly  clasped  in  those  of  two  lovely  girls; 
neither  did  the  ceremony  of  the  bandage  disturb 
me,  for  I  felt  two  other  hands  placed  upon  my 
forehead  and  among  the  locks  of  my  hair ;  they 
were  those  of  the  elder  sister,  and  as  they  were 
gloveless  to  perform  such  high  offices,  their  soft 
pressure  left  me  no  longer  in  doubt  respecting 
the  sex  of  the  dumb  personage. 

I  should  say  in  my  own  praise,  that  I  had  not 
once  felt  the  slightest  uneasiness  respecting  the 
result  of  my  adventure.  However  inexplicable 
everything  was  as  yet,  I  had  not  the  provincial- 
ism to  dread  any  mystery  in  bad  taste  ;  I  was 
armed  with  no  poignard,  and  the  threat  of  my 
lovely  sybils  did  not  inspire  me  with  fear,  either 
for  my  ears  or  even  my  moustache.  I  saw  clear- 
ly that  I  had  intelligent  people  to  deal  with,  and 
the  remembrance  of  their  faces  and  the  sound  of 
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their  voices  neither  betrayed  boldness  nor  -wick- 
edness. They  must  have  been  authorized  by 
their  father,  who  probably  knew  me  by  reputa- 
tion, to  receive  me  thus  romantically;  and  even 
if  it  was  not  so,  there  always  is  a  certain  inde- 
finable atmosphere  of  candor  about  a  pure  wo- 
man, which  never  deceives  the  senses  of  an  ex- 
perienced man. 

I  soon  felt,  from  the  warmth  of  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  that  1  was 
within  the  castle.  I  mounted  several  steps,  then 
I  was  shut  in  a  room,  and  Beatrice  called  to  me 
from  outside  : 

"  Get  ready — take  off  your  bandage — buckle 
on  the  armor — put  on  the  masque — forget  noth- 
ing. Some  one  will  come  for  you  in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

I  found  myself  alone  in  a  room,  furnished  only 
with  a  large  mirror,  two  lamps  and  a  sofa,  upon 
which  I  saw  a  strange  suit  of  armor — a  helmet, 
cuirass,  a  shirt  of  mail,  armlets  and  greaves,  all 
compact  and  white  as  stone.  But  when  I  touched 
them,  I  found  that  they  were  made  of  pasteboard, 
but  so  well  modelled  and  painted  in  relief,  to  imi- 
tate carved  ornaments,  that  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  steps  the  illusion  was  complete.  The  mail 
was  made  of  "  toile  d'  encollage,"  and  its  stitf 
folds  imitated  sculpture  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

The  style  of  this  warlike  accoutrement  was  a 
mixture  of  the  antique  and  rococo,  as  is  seen  in 
the  statues  of  the  last  centuries.  I  hastened  to 
don  this  strange  costume,  even  to  the  mask,  which 
represented  the  stern  and  sad  face  of  an  old  cap- 
tain, and  whose  white  eyes,  Hned  with  gauze  in- 
side, had  something  terrific  about  them.  In 
looking  at  myself  in  the  glass,  through  the  gauze, 
which  did  not  permit  to  see  clearly,  I  thought  I 
had  changed  into  stone,  and  drew  back  invol- 
untarily. 

Tlie  door  opened ;  Stella  examined  me  in  si- 
lence, and,  placing  her  finger  on  her  lips  : 

"  Done  to  a  charm  !  "  said  she,  speaking  low. 
"  L'uom  di  sasso  is  frightful  !  But  don't  forget 
the  white  gloves.  Oh,  these  are  too  clean ;  soil 
them  a  little  against  the  wall  to  give  them  tone  and 
shadow.  Everj'thing  must  deceive,  even  when 
seen  near  by.  Well,  come  now  ;  my  brothers 
luok  for  you,  but  my  father  suspects  nothing. 
Now  behave  like  a  sensible  statue.  Don't  seem 
to  see  or  understand  anything." 

She  then  led  me  down  a  concealed  staircase, 
contrived  in  the  tliickness  of  an  immense  wall ; 
then  she  opened  a  door  and  led  me  to  a  seat, 
where  she  left  me,  whispering : 

"Arrange  yourself  well.  Be  an. artist  in  your 
attitude  ! " 

She  disappeared ;  all  was  still,  and  it  was  a 
few  seconds  before  the  gauze  of  my  mask  al- 
lowed me  to  distinguish  the  faintly  lighted  objects 
around  me. 

Judge  of  my  surprise  !  I  was  seated  upon  a 
tomb  1  I  saw  that  I  was  to  represent  a  monu- 
ment in  the  corner  of  a  moon-lit  cemetery.  Keal 
yews  were  planted  about  me  and  real  ivy  twined 
about  my  pedestal.  In  a  few  minutes  more  I 
discovered  that  I  was  in  a  well-wai'med  room, 
lighted  by  a  false  moon.  I  saw  tln-ough  the  cy- 
press branches,  which  arched  over  my  head,  bits 
of  blue  sky,  which,  however,  was  only  painted 
canvas,  lit  by  blue  lights.  But  all  was  so  artisti- 
cally arranged  that  only  an  effort  of  the  reason 
convinced  me  that  it  was  but  an  illusion.     Was 


I  upon  a  stage  ?  There  certainly  was  a  large 
green  velvet  curtain  before  me  ;  but  around  me 
nothing  seemed  stage-like.  Nothing  was  arranged 
to  give  scenic  effect  to  an  audience.  There  were 
no  side  scenes  for  the  actors,  but  the  entrances 
were  made  by  masses  of  green  branches,  their 
outlines,  veiled  by  blue  cloth,  lost  in  the  shade. 
There  were  no  side-lights  to  be  seen ;  the  light 
came  from  above,  like  that  of  stars,  but  from 
where  I  was  rivetted  upon  my  funeral  pedestal  I 
could  not  see  its  focus.  The  floor  was  covered 
by  a  green  carpet,  imitating  moss.  The  tombs 
about  me  resembled  marble,  they  were  so  well 
painted  and  arranged.  Far  back  behind  me 
arose  a  false  wall,  which  looked  so  like  a  wall  as 
to  deceive  me.  There  were  none  of  those  false 
distances  which  deceive  the  audience  and  against 
which  the  actor  loses  the  depths  of  the  horizon. 
The  scene  in  which  I  took  part  was  so  large  as 
not  to  shock  the  appearance  of  reality.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  a  room  arranged  like  a  little 
convent  yard,  or  the  corner  of  a  garden  assigned 
to  illustrious  graves.  The  cypress  trees  seemed 
to  be  really  planted  in  the  huge  rocks  which 
had  been  brought  to  hold  them,  and  upon  which 
the  moss  was  still  fresh. 

So  I  was  in  no  theatre,  and  yet  I  was  taking 
part  in  some  sort  of  representation.  This  is  what 
I  imagined  :  M.  de  Balma  was  insane,  and  his 
children  practised  strange  fantasies  to  flatter  him. 
They  arranged  tableaux  suited  to  the  joyous  or 
melancholy  moods  of  his  weak  brain,  for  I  had 
heard  them  laugh  and  sing  the  night  before, 
although  they  talked  about  arranging  the  ceme- 
tery. I  heard  whisperings,  stealthy  footsteps  and 
the  rustling  of  dresses  behind  the  trees  which 
surrounded  me  ;  then  I  heard  the  sweet  voice  of 
Beatrice  pronounce  these  words  from  behind  the 
curtain  : 

"  It  is  time  .'" 

Then  a  choir  of  beautiful  voices  arose  from  all 
sides,  as  if  spirits  had  inhabited  those  cypress 
boughs  which  waved  above  ray  head  and  about 
my  feet.  I  arranged  my  pose  as  Commander, 
for  I  saw  plainly  that  we  had  to  do  with  "  Don 
Juan."  The  chorus  was  Mozart's  and  they 
sang  those  admirable  harmonious  chords  of  the 
.cemetery  scene:  '^  Di  rider  Jinerai,  pria  dell' 
aurora.  Ribaldo !  audace !  lascia  ai  morti  la 
pace  ! " 

Involuntarily  I  added  my  voice  to  those  of  the 
invisible  spirits,  but  I  was  silenced  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  curtain  before  me.  It  did  not  rise 
like  a  stage  curtain  ;  it  drew  back  on  either  side  ; 
but  it  unveiled  none  the  less  a  pretty  little  thea- 
tre, adorned  with  two  rows  of  handsome  boxes 
ornamented  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  Three 
pretty  chandeliers  hung  from  the  dome.  There 
were  no  footlights,  but  there  was  a  place  for  an 
orchestra.  The  strangest  thing  was  that  there 
were  no  spectators,  not  one  soul  in  all  the  room, 
and  I  played  the  statue  to  empty  seats. 

"  If  this  is  all  the  mystification  I  am  to  lueet 
with,"  thought  I,  "  it  is  not  very  malicious.  I 
onlj'  want  to  know  how  long  I  am  to  play  the 
statue  to  nobody." 

I  did  not  wait  long.  Don  Juan  and  Leporello 
came  out  from  the  trees  behind  me  and  began  to 
converse.  Their  costumes,  admirably  faithful 
and  in  good  taste,  did  not  permit  me  to  recognize 
the  actors  at  once,  for  Leporello  had  grown  full 
thirty  years  younger.  His  figure  was  easy,  his 
limbs  straight,  and  he  wore  a  black  beard,  cut  en 


collier  Andalous;  his  wrinkles  were  concealed, 
but  could  I  hesitate  one  moment  when  I  heard 
his  voice?  It  was  old  Boccaferri,  transformed 
into  an  elegant  and  graceful  actor. 

But  this  handsome  Don  Juan,  this  haughty  and 
poetical  youth,  who  leaned  so  carelessly  upon  my 
pedestal,  without  deigning  to  turn  towards  me 
his  face,  shaded  by  a  blonde  wig,  and  a  large  felt 
hat,  Louis  XIII.,  with  a  white  plume — -who  was 
he  then  ?  Ilis  rich  costume  seemed  taken  from 
some  family  portrait.  It  was  no  fancy  dress, 
made  up  of  rags  and  tinsel ;  it  was  a  veritable 
velvet  doublet,  short  as  was  worn  by  the  dandies 
of  that  period,  with  the  same  large  breeches,  the 
same  stiff  lace  and  soft  and  rich  ribbons.  Noth- 
ing about  it  smelt  of  the  shop  or  the  costumer,  or 
that  unfaithful  arrangement  by  which  the  actor 
compromises  with  the  public  in  modifying  the 
extravagance  and  exaggeration  of  old  times.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  person  truly 
historic  in  his  costume  and  his  manner  of  wearing 
it ;  and  for  me,  a  painter,  it  was  a  good  fortune. 
The  young  man  was  graceful  and  well  made  ;  he 
strutted  like  a  peacock,  and  gave  me  a  much  better 
idea  of  Don  Juan  than  Celio  himself  could  have 
done,  for  Celio  would  have  infused  into  him 
something  too  haughty  and  super-tragic  for  the 
character.  But  suddenly,  upon  a  cowardly  re- 
mark from  Leporello  Boccaferri,  he  raised  his 
head  to  me,  the  statue,  with  an  air  of  nonchal- 
ant irony,  and  I  recognized  Celio  Floriani  him- 
self. 

Did  he  know  me  ?  At  all  events,  my  mask 
did  not  let  him  smile  upon  the  well-known  fea- 
tures ;  and  as  the  piece  seemed  carried  on  with 
wonderful  self-possession,  I  kept  my  position  un- 
moved. When  my  first  emotions  of  surprise  and 
joy  were  over,  (for,  although  I  did  not  see  Ce- 
cilia, I  hoped  that  she  was  not  far  ofi',)  I  listened 
to  the  play  which  was  going  on,  that  I  might  not 
cause  it  to  fail.  My  role  was  not  difficult,  since 
I  had  only  one  gesture  to  make,  one  word  to  say, 
but  still  even  these  must  be  used  in  their  place. 

I  had  judged  from  the  .chorus,  where,  for  want 
of  instruments,  charming  voices  had  supplied  the 
harmonious  combinations  of  an  orchestra,  that 
Mozart's  opera  was  to  be  performed  in  some 
manner ;  but  Celio's  and  Boccaferri's  dialogue 
made  me  think  that  they  were  playing  Moliere's 
comedy  in  Italian.  I  knew  it  almost  by  heart  in 
French,  and  before  long  I  saw  that  they  did  not 
follow  the  text  closely,  for  DoSa  Anna,  dressed  in 
black,  crossed  the  foot  of  the  cemetery  and  drew 
near  me,  as  if  to  pray  at  my  tomb,  when,  seeing 
the  two  promenaders,  she  hid  herself  to  Ksten. 
This  beautiful  Doiia  Anna,  dressed  like  one  of 
Velasquez's  portraits,  was  represented  by  Stella. 
She  was  sad  and  pale  as  became  her  role  at  that 
time.  She  learned  there  that  Don  Juan  had 
killed  her  father,  for  the  reprobate  almost  boasted 
of  it  in  mocking  poor  Leporello,  who  was  half 
dead  with  fright.  Anna  stifled  a  shriek  as  she 
fled.  Leporello  answered  by  cries  of  fear,  and 
declared  to  his  master  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
were  disturbed  by  his  impiety  ;  and  as  for  him- 
self, he  should  not  cross  that  part  of  the  cemetery, 
but  should  go  all  around  it  rather  than  advance 
one  step.  Don  Juan  seized  him  by  his  ear,  and 
insisted  upon  his  reading  the  inscription  upon  the 
Commander's  monument.  The  poor  valet  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  read,  as  in  the  libretto 
of  the  Italian  opera.  The  scene  was  prolonged 
in  a  manner  rather  piquant  to  study,  for  it  was  a 
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mixture  of  Moliere's  comedy  and  the  lyric  drama 
put  into  common  words  and  action,  and  the  whole 
was  lenijthened  and  carried  out  by  a  third  ver- 
sion, unknown  to  me,  which  seemed  improvised. 
It  made  the  dialogue  rather  too  long  and  some- 
times too  familiar  for  the  public,  but  there  it  had 
a  surprising  reality,  so  great  that  the  illusion  was 
not  lost  for  a  moment,  and  I  felt  almost  as  if  I 
was  beholding  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Don 
Juan. 

The  play  of  the  actors  was  so  natural,  and  the 
place  so  well  arranged  for  the  freedom  of  their 
motions,  that  they  did  not  seem  to  act  comedy, 
but  to  be  persuaded  that  they  were  true  types  of 
the  drama. 

This  illusion  even  took  possession  of  me  when 
I  heard  Leporello  deliver  his  master's  invitation 
to  me,  and  I  saw  him  express  unfeigned  terror  at 
the  inclination  of  my  head.  Never  did  convul- 
sive trembling,  contraction  of  the  features,  suffo- 
cation of  the  voice  or  trembling  of  the  limbs 
more  truly  mark  a  man  seriously  terrified  by  a  su- 
pernatural act.  Don  Juan  himself  was  moved 
when  I  answered  his  insolent  appeal  by  the  sol- 
emn "  Yes."  The  sound  of  a  gong  in  the  side- 
scenes  and  a  few  lugubrious  chords  made  me 
tremble  myself  Don  Juan  held  his  head  high 
and  his  form  erect,  his  arrogant  sword  turning 
back  the  edge  of  his  cloak;  but  he  trembled  a 
little,  his  light  moustache  stood  out  with  secret 
fear,  and  he  went  out,  saying: 

"  I  thought  myself  beyond  such  hallucinations. 
Do  let  us  go  out ! " 

He  passed  before  me,  eyeing  me  with  audacity, 

but   his  eyes  were  rounded  with  fear,  and  his 

lofty  brow  was  bathed  with  a  cold  perspiration. 

He  went  off  with  Leporello,  and  the  curtain  was 

drawn   together,  while  the  spirits  recommenced 

the  chorus : 

*'  Di  rider  finerai,"  &c. 

Dona  Anna  came  immediately  and  took  me  by 
the  hand,  helping  me  first  to  undo  the  mask  ; 
then  she  led  me  to  the  curtain  and  bade  me 
look  cautiously  into  the  room.  The  parterre  of 
the  audience  room,  which  was  only  furnished 
with  a  dozen  arm-chairs,  and  a  table  covered 
with  papers,  and  a  grand  piano,  became  a  green 
loom  in  the  entr'acte.  I  saw  old  Boccaferri  fan- 
ning himself  with  a  ladies'  fan  and  breathing 
quickly,  like  a  man  who  was  really  excited. 
Ceho  was  collecting  the  papers  upon  the  table  ; 
Beatrice,  beautiful  as  an  angel  and  dressed  for 
Zerlina,  held  by  the  hand  a  beardless  boy,  who 
personated  Masetto.  A  fifth  person  was  stand- 
ing back  to  me,  wrapped  in  a  domino,  caught  up 
on  one  side,  and  displaying  a  lace  ruffle  hanging 
over  a  black  silk  stocking.  This  was  the  third 
pretended  Mademoiselle  de  Balma,  the  deaf  one, 
dressed  as  Ottavio,  who  had  mystified  me  in  the 
garden  ;  but  was  it  Cecilia  ?  She  seemed  taller 
to  me,  and  that  careless  mien,  that  attitude,  so 
like  a  young  man,  did  not  remind  me  of  the  Boc- 
caferri,  whom  I  had  never  seen  in  the  garments 
of  our  sex.  I  was  about  asking  Stella,  but  she 
put  her  finger  upon  her  lips  and  motioned  me  to 
listen. 

"Pardieu  !  "  said  Boccaferri  to  Celio,  who  was 
complimenting  him  upon  acting  so  well,  "  no  one 
could  have  helped  it.  I  was  half  dead  with  fright 
in  good  earnest ;  for  I  did  not  see  the  statue  at 
the  rehearsal  yesterday,  and  although  I  cut  out 
and  painted  all  the  pieces  of  the  armor,  I  had  no 
idea  that  they  could  have  such  effect  when  they 


were  worn.  Salvator's  attitude  was  perfect,  and 
he  spoke  the  yes  with  so  excellent  a  tone  that  I 
did  not  recognize  his  voice  ;  and  then,  in  that 
costume,  he  seemed  like  a  giant.  Where  is  the 
child,  that  I  may  compliment  him  ?  " 

Boccaferri  turned  suddenly  and  saw  the  young 
man  of  whom  he  spake  busied  in  rouging  his 
cheeks  for  Masetto. 

"  Well  done  !  What ! "  cried  Boccaferri,  "  have 
you  had  time  to  change  your  costume  already  ?  " 

"  How  is  that,  mon  vieux,"  answered  the  boy  ; 
"  you  think  I  was  the  statue  ?  Don't  you  re- 
member meeting  me  in  the  passage,  when  you 
almost  fell  down  on  your  knees  in  your  haste  to 
flee,  so  great  was  your  fear  ?  and  you  whispered 
to  me  :  '  That  stone  figure  really  did  frighten 
me.'" 

"  Did  I  say  that  ?  "  said  Boccaferri,  astounded. 
"  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  saw  you  without  notic- 
ing you  ;  I  was  beside  myself.  Yes,  I  really  was 
afraid.  I  am  satisfied  ;  our  attempt  has  succeed- 
ed, my  children  ;  we  are  gaining  in  emotion.  I 
for  one  have  gained  it,  and  when  you  do,  you 
will  become  great  artists." 

"  But,  dear  fool,"  said  Cello,  laughing,  "  if  Sal- 
vator  was  not  the  statue,  who  was '?  You  do  not 
ask." 

"  Indeed,  who  was  it  ?  Who  the  deuce  did 
play  the  statue  ?  " 

And  Boccaferri  rose,  thoroughly  frightened, 
casting  his  haggard  eyes  around  him. 

"  The  dear  good  man  is  very  susceptible,"  said 
Stella  to  me ;  "  we  must  go  no  farther.     Speak 
your  name  before  showing  yourself." 
[To  be  continued.] 


Goethe  on  Dilettantism, 

OR   PKACTICAL   AMATEUESHIP    IN   THE   AKTS. 

[From  ''  Essays  on  Art,"  by  Goethe,  translated  by  Samuel 
Gr4t  Ward.] 

(Continued  from  page  53  ) 

PARTICULAR  APPLICATION. 

DILETTANTISM   IN  PAINTING. 

The  Dilettant  shuns  all  that  relates  to  princi- 
ples, neglects  the  acquisition  of  the  requisite 
knowledge,  in  order  to  come  at  once  to  practice; 
confounds  Art  with  Material. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  never  find  a  Dilettant 
who  draws  well,  for  in  that  case  he  would  be  on 
the  road  to  art. 

Dllettants  otten  turn  their  attention  to  Encaustic 
and  Mosaic,  because  they  put  the  duration  of  the 
work  in  the  place  of  art.  Still  oftener,  they 
occupy  themselves  with  etching,  because  the  mul- 
tiplication pleases  them. 

They  are  curious  in  artifice,  manner,  modes  of 
working,  arcana,  because  in  general  they  cannot 
raise  themselves  bej  ond  the  idea  of  mechanical 
dexterity,  and  think,  if  they  can  only  acquire  the 
trick  of  hand,  they  will  have  no  further  difficulty 
to  surmount. 

It  is  on  this  account,  namely,  the  want  among 
Dllettants  of  a  true  idea  of  art,  that  they  always 
prei'er  the  Many  and  the  Indifferent,  or  the  Kare 
and  Co-itly,  to  the  Choice  and  Good.  We  find 
many  Dllettants  with  great  collections.  Nay,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  great  collections  have  their 
origin  in  Dilettantism ;  for  it  prospers  best,  par- 
ticularly when  its  quest  is  aided  by  means,  in  rak- 
ing  together.  Its  object  is  to  possess,  not  to  choose 
with  understanding,  and  be  content  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  good  things. 

Dllettants  have  for  the  most  part  a  patriotic 
tendency.  Thus,  a  German  Dilettant  not  seldom 
interests  himself  for  German  art  exclusively ; 
hence  the  collections  of  engravings  and  paintings 
of  German  masters  only. 

Two  bad  habits  are  often  met  with  in  Dllettants, 
and  are  to  be  ascribed  in  like  manner  to  the  want 
of  a  true  notion  of  art.     The  first  is,  they  would 


bo  of  consequence  ;  that  is,  would  have  their  ap- 
plause of  Im[)ortance,  would  stamp  the  artist.  In 
the  second  place,  the  artist,  who  Is  the  true  con- 
noisseur, has  an  unconditional  and  entire  interest 
in  art,  and  devotion  to  it.  The  Dilettant  has 
nevermore  than  a  half  interest;  he  regards  all 
as  a  sport  and  pastime ;  has,  for  the  most  part, 
some  by-object,  some  propensity  to  satisfy,  some 
whim  to  indulge,  and  seeks  to  avoid  coming  to  a 
reckoning  with  the  world,  and  the  demands  of 
good  taste,  by  the  apology,  that  in  the  purchase 
of  works  of  art,  he  hopes  to  accomplish  some  good 
end, — to  aid  a  promising  artist,  or  help  a  poor 
family  in  distress ;  such  have  always  been  the 
reasons  why  Dllettants  have  bought  this  or  that. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  they  seek  to  show  their 
taste,  on  the  other,  to  free  it  from  suspicion. 

Amateurship  in  Landscape,  presupposes  a  highly 
cultivated  art. 

Portrait  painting. 

Sentimental  poetic  tendency,  also  gives  rise  to 
Dilettantism,  in  the  arts  of  design.  Shakspeare. 
Engraved  illustrations  of  poems. 

Silhouettes. 

Urns. 

Works  of  art  as  furniture. 

All  Frenchmen  are  Dllettants  in  the  arts  of 
design,  as  an  integral  part  of  education. 

Amateurs  in  Miniature. 

Lay  everything  to  knack. 

Love  of  allegory  and  allusion. 

DILETTANTISM   IN  AECHITECTITIIE. 

Scarcity  of  good  architects.  In  proportion  to  the 
desire  there  is  for  fine  architecture,  drives  to 
Dilettantism ;  especially  when  the  rich  lovers  of 
architecture  are  scattered  at  wide  intervals. 

Travel  in  Italy  and  France,  and  particularly 
amateurship  in  gardens,  have  fostered  this  Dilet- 
tantism. 

Dllettants  prefer  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of 
Architecture,  a)  Rough  wood,  bark,  &c.  V) 
Heavy  architecture,  Doric  columns,  c)  Imitation 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  d)  Architecture  of  fancy 
and  sentiment,    e)  Miniature  aping  of  great  forms. 

On  account  of  its  apparent  freedom  from  re- 
strictions, it  seems  easier  than  it  really  is,  and  thus 
we  are  more  easily'  led  into  it. 

IN  THE  ART  OF  GARDENING. 

French  style  of  gardening,  considered  on  its 
good  side,  and  especially  vis-a-vis  the  present  taste. 

English  taste  has  the  basis  of  the  useful,  which 
the  French  must  sacrifice. 

The  apish  imitation  of  the  English  taste  has  the 
appearance  of  the  useful. 

Chinese  taste. 

DILETTANTISM   IN   LYRICAL  POETRY. 

The  fact,  that  the  German  language  was  in  the 
beginning  applied  to  poetry,  not  by  any  one  great 
poetic  genius,  but  through  merely  middling  heads, 
must  inspire  Dilettantism  with  confidence  to  essay 
itself  in  it. 

The  cultiTation  of  French  literature  and  lan- 
guage has  made  even  Dllettants  more  artistic. 

The  French  were  always  more  rlgoi-ous,  tended 
to  severer  correctness,  and  demanded  even  of 
Dllettants  taste  and  spirit  within,  and  externally 
a  faultless  diction. 

In  England,  Dilettantism  held  more  by  Latin 
and  Greek. 

Sonnets  of  the  Italians. 

Impudence  of  the  later  Dilettantism,  originated 
and  maintained  through  reminiscences  of  a  richly 
cultivated  poetic  dialect,  and  the  facility  of  a  good 
mechanical  exterior. 

Polite  literature  of  universities,  induced  by  a 
modern  method  of  study. 

Lady  poems. 

Schon-geisterei  (Bel  esprit). 

Musen-almanacks.     (Our  annuals  ?) 

Journals. 

Fashion  and  extension  of  translations. 

Immediate  transition  from  the  classes  and  the 
university  to  authorship. 

Epoch  of  ballads,  and  songs  of  the  people. 

Gessner,  poetic  prose. 

Carlsruhers,  &c.  revival  of  fine  authors  in  the 
past. 
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Imitation  of  the  bards. 

Burger's  influence  on  the  Lyre. 

Rhymeless  verses. 

Klopstocl^ean  odes. 

Claudius. 

Wieland's  laxity. 

In  earlier  times, 

Latin  verses. 

Pedantism. 

More  handicraft. 

Skill,  without  poetic  spirit. 

DILETTANTISM   IN  PRAGMATIC  POETKY. 

Reasons  why  the  Dilettant  hates  the  powerful, 
the  passionate,  the  characteristic,  and  only  repre- 
sents the  middling,  the  moral. 

The  Dilettant  never  paints  the  object,  but  only 
the  feeling  it  gives  rise  to  in  him. 

He  avoids  the  character  of  the  object. 

All  Dilettantic  creations  in  this  style  of  poetry 
will  have  a  pathological  character,  and  express 
only  the  attractions  and  repulsions  felt  by  their 
author. 

The  Dilettant  thinks  to  reach  poetry  by  means 
of  his  wits. 

Dramatic  botchers  go  mad  when  they  desire  to 
give  etfect  to  their  work. 


DILETTANTISM   IN   MUSIC. 

In  ancient  times  a  greater  influence  upon  pas- 
sionate life,  by  means  of  portable  stringed  instru- 
ments, which  gave  more  room  for  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  sentiment. 

Medium  of  gallantry. 

In  later  times  piano-forte  and  violin. 

More  stress  laid  upon  mechanical  dexterity, 
difficulty,  and  art;  less  intimate  connexion  with 
life  and  passion. 

Passes  into  concerts. 

More  food  for  vanity. 

Song  and  opera  existence. 

False  hopes  of  implanting  national  feeling  or 
sesthetie  spirit  by  means  of  composed  people-songs 
(  Volks-Ueder") . 

Social,  table,  drinking,  and  free-mason  songs. 

IN    THE   DANCE. 

In  former  times  pedantry  and  indifference. 
Uniformity. 

In  later  times,  formlessness ;  from  which  arise 
wildness,  violence,  applicalion  of  strength. 

Distinction  between  representative,  niiive,  and 
characteristic  Dances. 

Repreaentatioe,  make  beauty  of) 
form,  and  motion  of  importance,  [  ^'t^i^^,  '"''° 
and  po.ssess  dignity,  (Minuet.)         ) 

Nawe,  belon^dng  to  a  livelier  )  rail  easily  into 
state,  are  more  free  and  agreeable,  t     extravagance. 

Characteristic,  approach  the  )  Kun  easily  into 
boundary  of  objective  art.  j     caricature. 

DILETTANTISM  IN  DKAJIATIO  ART. 

French  comedy  is,  even  among  amateurs,  ohli- 
ga!o,  and  a  social  institution. 

Italian  amateur-comedy,  is  founded  on  a  pup- 
pet, or  puppet-like,  representation. 

Germany,  in  former  times,  Jesuit-schools. 
_  In  later  times  ;  French  Amateur-comedies,  for 
aiding  the  cultivation  of  the  language,  in  noble 
houses. 

Mixing  up  of  ranks  in  German  Amateur- 
comedy. 

Conditions,  under  which,  in  any  case,  a  moder- 
ate practice  in  theatrical  matters  may  be  harmless 
and  allowable,  or  even  in  some  measure  advan- 
tageous. 

Permanence  of  the  same  company. 

To  avoid  passionate  pieces,  and  choose  such  as 
are  reflective  and  social. 

To  admit  no  children,  or  very  young  persons. 

Greatest  possible  strictness  in  outward  forms. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Marietta  Piccolomini. 

(Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World  from  "  L'lUustra- 
tion  Journal  UniverseL") 

Did  you  ever  assist  at  the  triumph  of  a  prima 
donna,  in  Italy  ?  If  you  have  such  a  chance, 
mind  you  do  not  sit  in  the  orchestra  stalls,  for 


your  fate  would  inevitably  be  to  be  buried,  along 
with  the  actress,  under  a  mountain  of  boquets, 
crowns  of  laurel,  gold,  and  occasionally  even  of 
iron — the  latter  aimed  by  the  zealous  hand  of 
some  implacable  rival.  Diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  are  mixed  up  with  flowers  in  this 
deluge  of  enthusiasm;  and,  unless  you  be  a  Tur- 
cophilist  to  the  extent  of  craving  for  a  Mahometan 
paradise  in  this  world,  in  which  tlie  great  point 
consists  in  calmly  reposing  on  rubies  and  emeralds, 
you  will  have  cause  to  repent  your  indiscreet 
curiosity. 

The  carnival  of  18.56  had  been  so  obstreperous 
and  frenetic  among  the  Siennese — who  had  on 
this  occasion  received  permission  to  put  on  their 
masks,  which  had  been  prohibited  for  more  than 
eight  years — that  they  very  naturally  felt  the 
necessity  of  expiating  by  a  few  tears  all  the 
eccentricities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  the  morning  all  Sienna 
turned  out  and  rushed  to  the  Duomo,  to  weep  at 
the  sermon  of  a  celebrated  Franciscan  friar,  and 
from  thence  went  in  a  body  to  the  theatre  to  weep 
over  the  misfortune  of  La  Traviata,  interpreted 
by  the  noble  lady  Maria  Piccolomini.  What 
is  the  Traviata  ? — Why,  it  is  the  young  lady  who 
has  missed  her  way,  taken  the  wrong  path — in 
short  the  Dame  aux  Came'lias.  The  Traviata  is 
nothing  more  than  the  well  known  and  un-edifying 
story  of  a  Gascon  father  who  comes  up  from  his 
village  to  spoil  a  tender  liaison  which  has  been 
going  on  for  some  three  or  four  months  between 
his  son,  also  of  the  Gascon  school,  and  a  con- 
sumptive young  lady  who  keeps  the  said  son,  and 
as  usual  is  repaid  by  the  deepest  ingratitude,  while 
the  gentleman  invokes  the  testimony  of  the  chorus 
who  sing  at  1dm  at  the  tops  of  their  voices — "  Di 
donna  ignohile  insultator,  va  !  ne  desti  orror .'"  I 
do  not  undertake  to  relate  the  whole  story,  which 
I  dare  say  you  know  as  well  as  I  do ;  but  what  I 
must  say  is  that  the  opera  of  La  Traviata,  which 
had  been  successively  condemned  in  all  the 
theatres  of  Italy,  has  been  triumphantly  re-instated 
by  Maria  (or  Marietta — or  Mariettina)  Piccolom- 
ini, who  has  infused  the  breath  of  life  into  it  by 
her  rare  dramatic  talent.  It  is  of  this  young 
genius  that  I  am  now  about  to  say  a  few  words. 

This  grand  daughter  and  niece  of  a  swarm  of 
illustrious  men,  of  the  Piccolomini  family,  whose 
root,  transplanted  by  Charlemagne  from  among 
the  Gauls,  and  replanted  in  fertile  Italy,  has  given 
birth  two  two  popes,  several  cardinals,  bishops, 
marshals,  poets,  historians,  &c. ;  this  yong  girl,  we 
say,  endowed  with  a  large  fortune,  and  allied  to 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  kingdom, 
has,  nevertheless,  been  unable  to  resist  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  art  which  has  drawn  her  towards 
the  stage.  She  experienced  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing utterance  to  and  singing  what  she  felt  so  well ; 
she  was  instinctively  impelled  to  transfer  the 
emotions  which  filled  her  own  soul  into  the  souls 
of  a  numerous  audience.  Considerations  of  posi- 
tion, alliances  of  all  sorts,  were  constrained  to  give 
way  ;  the  dramatic  instinct  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  it  compelled  all  those  op[)Osed  to  it 
to  range  themselves  on  its  side.  Maria  Piccolo- 
mini has  overcome  the  repugnance  of  her  family. 
Surrounded  by  all  that  affection  and  friendship 
can  off'er,  it  is  charming  to  see  her,  sportive  child 
that  she  is,  playing  with  her  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  remember  that  the  previous  evening 
she  had  made  the  public  tremble  and  weep,  and, 
as  it  were,  hang  suspended  on  her  life.  The 
mimetic  talent  of  Marietta  is  extremely  natural. 
No  lesson  of  theatrical  tradition  has  taken  away 
the  bloom  of  her  originality,  or  even  interfered 
with  it.  While  a  mere  child,  only  four  years  old, 
she  used  to  amuse  herself  with  playing  at  mock 
representations.  She  sang  duets  with  her  mother, 
who  was  an  admirable  amateur,  and  it  frequent- 
ly happened  during  the  fine  summer  evenings, 
when  little  Mariet'ta  was  singing,  thinking  that 
nobody  heard  her  except  those  in  the  room,  that 
a  sudden  explosion  from  people  listening  without 
the  chateau  followed  the  performance,  and  awoke 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  countess  the  first  dream 
of  her  aspiration  for  public  applause.  She  had 
much  to  go  through,  however,  poor  child  !  before 
arriving  at  the  wished-for  goal.  Entreaties,  ear- 
nest and  prolonged,  having  failed  with  her  father, 


she  addressed  herself — good  Italian  as  she  is — to 
the  adored  image  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  in  the 
church  of  St.  John.  She  implored  it  and  offered 
it  valuable  gifts  if  it  would  unbend  that  will  which 
opposed  all  the  yearnings  of  her  heart. 

Singular  coincidence!  Four  centuries  previ- 
ously, in  1464,  Marietta's  ancestor.  Pope  Pius  the 
Second,  bequeathed  to  the  same  church  the  ri;;ht 
hand  of  John  the  Baptist,  brought  to  Italy  from 
the  Morea  by  Thomas  Paleqque,  and  im|)lored  the 
divine  protection  to  assist  him  in  converting  Ma- 
homet IL,  and,  in  this  crusade  against  the  Turks, 
offered  to  Europe  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
pope  who  made  himself  a  general !  .  .  .  The 
views  of  young  Piccolomini  were  even  more 
favorably  received  than  those  of  the  Holy  Pontiff, 
since,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Turk  remained 
Sultan,  and  the  Pope  died  during  the  expedition; 
while  the  charming  virtuoso,  fortified  by  the 
paternal  consent,  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the 
Pergola  in  Florence,  with  the  most  triumphant 
success,  charmed  all  those  who  wished  to  encour- 
age her  in  her  new  career,  and  afflicted  her 
parents  with  inconsolable  anguish. 

And  how,  indeed,  could  success  have  failed  her, 
possessed  of  talent,  youth,  a  charming  person,  and 
a  passionate  love  for  the  art  ?  She  is  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  and,  during  the  four  she  has  been 
on  the  stage,  she  has  already  acquired,  in  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  the  highest  renown. 
Her  form,  rather  tall,  is  extremely  graceful ;  her 
features  are  regular;  her  mouth  is  beautiful,  and 
her  eyes  full  of  softness  and  expression.  An  ad- 
mirable actress,  never  losing  sight  of  her  part, 
because  she  throws  her  whole  soul  and  feeling  into 
it,  she  excels,  above  all,  in  pathetic  and  touching 
music,  and  the  play  of  her  countenance  adds  for- 
cibly to  the  efiect  of  her  sympathetic  voite.  Not 
content  with  the  brilliant  successes  she  has  obtained 
in  the  operas  of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  other 
masters,  she  was  desirous  of  creating  a  character, 
and  to  restore  new  life  to  a  work  abandoned  by 
all  the  "  prima  donnas."  She  brought  back  the 
Traviata  of  Verdi  to  the  stage,  and  achieved  a 
success  at  Turin  that  will  be  reraemb'^red  for 
many  years.  Paris,  whither  she  intends  going 
next  September,  will  pronounce  its  irrevocable 
verdict  upon  the  opera  and  upon  the  artist.  We 
doubt  not  that  the  Parisian  public,  so  difficult  to 
please,  and  so  delicate  in  appreciation,  ivill  at 
once  acknowledge  and  accept  the  double  talent 
of  Mile.  Piccolomini,  which  consists  not  only  in 
vocalizing  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  in  histri- 
onic powers,  that  often  reach  perfection. 

The  young  cantatrice,  not  wishing  to  deprive 
Sienna,  her  native  place,  of  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing her  sing,  with  a  disinterestedness  above  all 
praise,  gave  fourteen  representations  at  the  theatre, 
the  receipts  of  which  were  all  distributed  among 
the  poor.  In  addition  to  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion she  met  with  every  evening,  being  sometimes 
called  as  often  as  forty  times  before  the  curtain, 
after  the  last  representation,  all  the  3'outh  of  the 
town  and  country,  carrying  torches  in  their  hands, 
attended  by  bands  of  music,  escorted  her  in  tri- 
umph from  the  theatre  to  her  own  house.  Here 
we  are  presented  with  a  coincidence  analogous  to 
that  we  have  specialized  above.  Contrast  the 
striking  phases  of  her  life  when  the  extremes 
touch  1  Before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin — the 
clief-d'muvre  of  Francisco  di  Giorgio,  and  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  Place  of  Sienna — in 
1469,  passed  Pope  Pius  II.  (Piccolomini),  on 
leaving  the  cathedral,  when,  after  a  lenten  sermon, 
he  had  presented  the  rose  d'or  to  the  municipality. 
He  was  reconducted  to  his  palace  by  an  enthusi- 
astic crowd,  who  kissed  the  traces  of  his  sandals. 
The  sublime  frescoes  copied  from  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael  by  Pinturichio  may  almost  be  accounted 
living  witnesses  of  this  scene.  Well — To  this 
same  place,  four  hundred  j-ears  later,  we  have 
seen  the  great-grand-niece  of  the  Pontiff,  escorted 
by  a  crowd  of  people  assembled  from  every  cor- 
ner of  Italy  to  hear  her  sing — who  re-conducted 
her,  as  her  ancestor,  Pius  II.,  was  re-conducted, 
to  the  Palace  Piccolomini.  The  one  came  from 
the  cathedral,  the  other  from  the  theatre ;  trav- 
ersed the  same  places,  with  almost  the  same  cere- 
monials ;  the  one  cinctured  with  a  tiara,  the  other 
crowned  with  golden  laurels,  and  proclaimed  the 
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Ristori  of  song — ^throwin;;  to  the  crowd  ber  lace 
hiindkerchief,  that  her  fervent  admirers  might 
preserve  its  fragments,  even  as  the  indulgences 
anil  relics  were  formerly  distributed  by  the  Pontiif. 
The  Pope  bequeathed  to  his  native  town  chefs- 
d'ccuvre  of  arts,  imperishable  remembrancers  of 
his  munificence;  the  artist  succors  the  afflicted, 
and  bestows  on  the  hospitals  large  sums  of  money, 
the  produce  of  her  talent.  Thus,  in  all  times, 
this  patrician  family  has  merited  from  a  grateful 
country  the  veneration  wliich  it  still  enjoys.  Who 
knows  but  that  Providence,  in  his  unseen  ways, 
may  prepare  for  the  young  Piccolomini  that  tri- 
umph which  was  the  ambition  of  her  great-grand- 
uncle  V — that  the  descendant  of  the  Caliph,  who, 
they  say,  is  about  to  make  a  tour  in  France,  may 
be  so  far  impressed  by  Marietta  Piccolomini's 
representation  of  Polyeucte,  as  to  become  a  good 
catholic  on  the  spot  ?  This,  indeed,  would  be  a 
splendid  coup-de-theaire  ! 

Le  Colonel  F.  Colombari. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

THE  T"WO  MIU"STKEL-HOSTS. 

[From  the  German  of  Adeesperg.] 

I  slept  where  an  elm-grove  darkened  the  ground, 
And  the  dead  bards  lay  in  their  coffins  around. 
The  birds  with  their  music  had  lulled  me  to  sleep, 
And  the  branches  made  hymns  in  the  wind's  low  sweep. 

And  now,  when  all  eyes  to  slumber  were  gone, 
And  Love  and  Sorrow  alone  watclied  on, 
The  lids  of  the  coffins  all  rattled  and  shook, 
The  lids  of  the  coffins  all  rattled  and  broke. 

Like  wave  on  wave  in  the  sounding  main, 

Came  forth  from  the  coffins  a  minstrel-train, 

To  thousands  and  thousands  the  shadow-host  swell'd. 

And  each  bony  figure  an  instrument  held. 

Their  lips  are  all  dry,  and  their  glance  is  cold, 
And  the  pallid  cheek  is  sunken  and  old, 
And  with  hands  through  which  no  feeling  ran, 
To  hammer  and  pound  on  the  strings  they  began. 

And  as,  in  chorus,  they  hammer  and  pound, 
There  falls  on  my  ear  no  tone  or  sound  ; 
But  owls  from  their  coverts  went  flying  about, 
And  from  chinks  in  the  rocks  grinning  Cobolds  peep'd 
out. 

And  the  grass  all  withered  in  the  place, 
And  the  moon,  with  a  cloud,  veiled  her  modest  face; 
Thus  nightly,  at  midnight,  they  thrum,  and  the  key 
Of  the  strain  is — Oblivion  and  Va^'ity  ! 

Hark  !  a  sound  like  the  angels'  trumpet-call. 
When  the  worlds  into  being  were  summoned  all ; 
The  leaves  of  the  forest  all  murmur  and  thrill. 
The  meadow-grass  rustles,  and  tinkles  the  rill. 

And  thousands  of  coffins  clap  suddenly  to  ; 
Crowd  back  to  their  slumbers  the  thrumming  crew ; 
Then  thousands  of  coffins  wide  open  fly, 
And  a  minstrel-race  comes  sweeping  by  ! 

A  seed  that  shall  never  extinguished  be, 
Nursed  at  the  breast  of  eternity. 
With  eye  of  lightning  and  yet  so  mild. 
And  the  rosy  face  of  a  loving  child. 

And  lo  !  the  majestic  minstrel-choir 

All  strike  together  the  soundin"  wire 

Like  the  seraphim's  prayer— like  an  avalanche— rang 

Along  the  broad  plain  the  melodious  clang. 

The  waters  stopped  flowing  to  hear  them  sing. 
The  roses  bloomed  as  if  it  were  sprin", 
And  round  them,  in  fuller  moonlight,  wove 
The  elfin-children  their  dance  in  the  grove. 
The  tree  shook  his  head  for  joy,  'twould  seem 
The  bird  on  the  bough  dreamed  a  sweeter  dream  • 
Thus  nightly,  at  midnight,  they  sing,  and  the  key 
Of  the  strain  is — Immoktality  ! 

As  one  song-greeted  and  crowned  with  rose, 
The  sunken  sun  in  his  mountain-grave  glows  * 
Once  more  through  the  spaces  a  murmur  swept, 
And  the  minstrels  again  in  their  coffins  slept. 


The  rattling  startled  me  and  I  woke. 
Already  the  day  in  the  East  had  broke, 
The  stones  are  all  fast,  the  sepulchre  sealed, 
And  the  morning  air  breaths  over  the  field. 

But  though  the  minstrels  long  since  reposed. 
And  their  everlasting  mansions  closed. 
One  song  of  the  two  bids  my  heart  yet  thrill, 
I  have  sung  it,  and,  dying,  shall  sing  it  still. 

But  which  of  the  hosts  has  inspired  my  rhyme  ? 
Thou,  thou  shalt  reveal  it,  all-judging  Time  ! 
Wlieu  the  grave-rose  blooms,  and  I  am  gone, 
With  one  of  them  still  shall  my  song  sound  on. 

c.  T.  E. 


giullflit's  Joitpal  0f  Utitfiir. 
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"  FKOM    3IY    DIART." 

New  York,  May  21.  Last  Saturday  evening, 
for  the  first  time,  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre 
known  as  the  "Academy"  in  this  city,  the  occasion 
Eisfeld's  concert,  much  impressed  with  the  beauty 
and  eommodiousness  of  the  building,  much  troubled 
by  the  manner  of  lighting  it,  but  better  pleased  with 
its  acoustic  qualities  than  in  any  theatre  of  its  size 
I  have  visited.  I  tried  the  parquette,  the  second 
boxes,  and  finally  the  amphitheatre,  where  I  had 
several  hundred  seats  at  my  dispos.iI,  being  the  only 
occupant,  and  where  I  listened  in  delightful  silence, 
far  from  the  talkers  below,  to  the  entire  second  part. 

Oh,  those  talkers — those !   Well,  well !   Here 

is  the  programme : 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture  to  Oberon Weber 

2.  "  Ah,  perfido,"  sung  by  Miss  Brainakd. 

Beethoven 

3.  Adagio  and  Finale  from  Mendelssohn's  de- 

lightful  Concerto   in  G  minor,  the  piano- 
forte played  by  Richard  Hoffmann. 

4.  **  Matilda  a  me  repita,"  scena  and  aria  by 

EiSFELD,  composed  for  and  sung  by  Ba- 

DIALI. 

PART  II. 

Beethoven's  music  to  "Egmont,"  with  ex- 
planatory poem  by  Donald  McLeod,  the 
songs  by  Miss  Brainard. 

When  one  considers  that  our  orchestras,  except 
when  rehearsing  for  the  few  concerts  of  the  winter, 
which  bring  them  all  together,  are  scattered  among 
a  multitude  of  places  of  amusement,  where  the  hick 
of  numbers  must  be  made  up  by  the  loudness  of  the 
few,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  per- 
fection can  be  attained  as  we  really  find.  Though 
the  fine  delicacy  and  pure  liquid  flow  of  the  tones 
from  the  bowed  instruments,  which  distinguishes  a 
few  world-renowned  orchestras  made  up  of  virtosos, 
was  wanting,  it  seemed  to  me,  fresh  from  the  great 
concerts  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  that  the  performance 
of  the  opening  overture  was  one  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  anywhere.  It  has  always  been  a  curious  point 
with  me  to  compare  the  fairy  music  of  Weber  with 
that  of  Mendelssohn.  Could  Weber  have  known 
the  ''  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  Overture  ?  He 
might;  it  was  composed  before  "Oberon."  How 
beautiful  are  both  !  but  Weber's  fairies  are  far  differ- 
ent from  Shakspeare's. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs,  to  my  mind, 
of  the  success  which  would  have  followed  Beet- 
hoven's dramatic  efforts,  hiid  his  application  to  be 
appointed  composer  to  the  Vienna  Opera  been  fa- 
vorably received,  is  the  Scena  and  Air:  Ah!  perfido, 
sweetly  sung  by  Miss  Brainard,  and  nicely  accom- 
panied. In  form  it  is  thoroughly  Italian,  after  the 
manner  of  Salieri,  Cimarosa,  and  others  of  his  day, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  depth  of  feeling,  both  in 
the  delicious  melody  and  the  splendid  accompani- 
ment, is  peculiarly  Beethoven's  own.  I  know  few  if 
any  pieces  composed  as  this  was,  simply  for  a  con- 


cert piece,  which  comes  near  it.  He  has  out-Ilal- 
ianed  the  Italians  themselves.  At  the  time  it  was 
written,  it  was  performed  at  Beethoven's  own  con- 
certs, to  the  delight  of  the  Vienna  public,  of  all 
grades  and  schools.  As  a  general  rule,  scenes  and 
airs  can  have  their  due  effect  only  when  heard  in 
their  proper  connection  in  the  operas  to  which  they 
belong.  A  mere  concert  piece  of  the  kind  must 
therefore  have  uncommon  merit  to  touch  the  heart 
as  does  Beethoven's  Ah !  perfido,  unconnected  as  it 
is  with  any  plot  or  text  beside.  I  wish  to  thank 
Miss  Brainard  most  heartily  for  singing  this  beauti- 
ful piece  in  all  the  simplicity  of  its  notation,  and  for 
not  once  giving  way  to  the  temptation  of  showing 
off  her  powers  by  some  misplaced  cadenza.  Few 
women  singers,  nowadays,  could  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  sing  the  entire  air  in  the  "  vi'iggle  voice,"  and 
still  fewer  would  have  passed  the  pause  near  the  end 
without  inserting  two  or  three  chromatic  runs,  which 
they  had  learned  under  Signor  This  or  Mons.  That, 
and  call  it  a  cadenza.  As  long  as  Miss  Brainard 
sings  so  sweetly  as  on  this  evening.  God  speed  her  ! 

What  a  beautiful  Adagio  is  that  from  the  G 
minor  of  Mendelssohn!  But  is  not  the  finale  infe- 
rior to  it  t  Still  this  Concerto  as  a  whole  is  a  favor- 
ite, and  that  justly.  Mr.  Hoffmann  was  much  ap- 
plauded. 

It  was  a  hard  trial  for  Mr.  Eisfeld's  Scena  and 
Aria,  that  but  one  performance  sep.arated  it  from  the 
glorious  Ah  !  perfido.  It  made  no  deep  impression 
upon  me,  though  sung  magnificently  by  Badiali. 
I  have  heard  no  such  singing  during  the  last  two 
years. 

But  to  Part  II.  Fifty-eight  years  ago  Bernadotte, 
then  a  young  and  rising  man,  was  sent  to  Vienna  as 
minister  of  the  French  Republic.  Among  his  fa- 
miliar acquaintances  there  was  a  young  musician, 
then  just  doubling  his  fame  as  the  greatest  pianist 
of  his  day  by  proving  himself  also  the  greatest  of  the 
rising  composers.  Beethoven  and  Bern.adotte  be- 
came warm  personal  friends,  and  the  young  French- 
man's republicanism  found  an  echo  in  the  breast  of 
the  Gorman.  How  much  the  latter  was  imbued 
with  hatred  to  tyranny,  his  "Fidelio,"  his  "Heroic 
Symphony,"  and  above  all,  his  music  to  "Egmont," 
show.  All  these  are  works  of  the  same  epoch,  and 
were  composed  under  similar  circumstances.  In 
"  Fidelio,"  tyranny,  as  exercised  upon  the  individ- 
ual, calls  out  till  the  resources  of  the  great  composer; 
in  the  Symphony  he  paints  the  hero  and  his  mis- 
sion ;  in  the  "  Egmont"  music,  he  illustrates  a  drama, 
whose  subject  is  the  fall  of  a  hero  whose  blood  is  the 
seed  of  liberty  and  freedom  from  the  tyrant's  yoke. 

The  entire  misapprehension  which  seems  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  intentions  of  the  composer  in  this 
music,  must  excuse  me  for  a  few  words  upon  this 
topic.  To  judge  of  this  music  by  the  standard  of 
popular  opera  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust  to  the  com- 
poser. As  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Shakspeare  we 
find  that  music  was  a  companion  to  the  drama. 
Think  how  often  we  find  directions  in  his  plays  for 
strains  from  his  orchestra,  such  as  it  was.  To  this 
day  but  few  theatres  are  without  more  or  less  musi- 
cians to  keep  the  audience  in  good  humor  between 
the  acts,  and  in  a  few  cases  music  has  been  composed 
expressly  for  particular  plays,  especially  upon  the 
German  stage.  Any  attempt  at  operatic  music,  and 
especially  the  music  of  the  Italian  opera,  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  song  or  two,  there  is  no  room  for  vocal 
music,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  actors  and  ac- 
tresses capable  of  great  musical  execution  would 
render  simple  strains  indispensible,  even  if  in  most 
cases  they  were  not  the  most  appropriate.  The 
composer  is  confined  by  the  necessities  of  the  case 
to  the  overture,  entr'actes,  marches,  and  occasionally 
a  passage  of  melodrama  or  a  short  descriptive  bit  of 
harmony. 

The  overture  he  may  make  as  broad  as  he  pleases, 
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and  the  most  successful  ones  are  such  as  paint 
musically  an  outline  of  the  entire  play;  the  over- 
ture, as  a  mere  introduction,  like  some  to  Gluck's 
operas,  that  to  Haydn's  "Creation,"  is  not  common- 
ly, if  ever,  found  written  to  the  spoken  drama. 
Those  to  the  "  Summer  Night's  Dream,"  hy  Men- 
delssohn, and  to  Collin's  '■  Coriolan,"  by  Beethoven, 
are  instances  probably  most  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  of  Music.  Now  it  is  clear  that  this 
kind  of  music  can  never  have  its  due  effect  upon  an 
audience  to  which  the  drama  for  which  it  is  written 
is  not  familiar;  no  poem,  no  lecture,  no  story  given 
to  the  audience  in  a  programme,  is  sufficient  for  any 
auditor,  unless  that  auditor  know  the  composer's 
mode  of  musical  expression  through  long  study  and 
much  hearing,  or,  as  just  intimated,  is  familiar  with 
his  subject  matter.  In  Germany,  where  "Egmont" 
is  as  familiar  as  "  Hamlet"  or  "Eichard  III."  with 
us,  and  where  each  anditor  who  ever  attends  such 
concerts  as  those  at  which  such  music  could  ever 
find  place,  is  supposed  to  know  every  character  and 
situation  from  much  reading  of  the  play,  the  poem 
there  recited  is  sufficient  to  give  the  key  to  the 
music ;  just  as  with  us  ;  we  could  enjoy  Mendels- 
sohn's music,  so  often  referred  to,  explained  in  the 
same  manner.  But  how  many  of  our  audience, 
from  the  simple  statement  of  the  reciter,  could  last 
Saturday  evening  form  any  conception  of  the  real 
characters  and  situations  which  the  music  introduced 
or  represented  ?  That  any  enjoyment  at  all  was  felt 
by  a  majority  of  the  hearers,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  a  tribute  of  no  small  value  to  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  the  composition. 

Let  me  give  the  programme  as  it  is  printed  in  the 
arrangement  for  four  hands,  with  such  notes  and 
comments  as  occur.  The  overture  is  familiar  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  symphony  concerts  everywhere. 
It  is  to  me  not  the  grandest,  not  the  most  exciting 
of  Beethoven's  works  of  the  class,  but  the  most 
beautiful.  I  felt  in  its  every  note  the  master's  admi- 
ration and  love  for  the  characters  of  Egmont  and 
Clara,  and  the  throbbings  of  his  groat  heart  at  the 
fate  of  his  hero  and  the  glorious  fruits  which  it  pro- 
duced. 

At  the  close  of  the  overture  the  curtain  rises  and 
the  music  is  silent  until  the  scene  in  which  Clara 
appears,  and,  radiant  with  happiness  and  pride  in 
.  her  noble  lover,  sings  her  soldier  song : 

No.  I. 

"  The  war-drum  is  rolling,  high  soundeth  the  fife ; 

My  lover,  all  harnessed,  commandeth  the  strife  ; 

He  holds  the  lance  proudly,  he  orders  the  army. 

My  heart  throbs  aloud — how  kindles  my  blood  ! 

Ah,  if  as  a  soldier  beside  Mm  I  stood, 

From  hence  would  I  follow  with  courage  and  pride, 

Wherever  he  led  me,  I'd  fight  by  his  side  ; 

The  foeman  would  shrink  as  we  charged  on  the  van  ; 

0  heaven  !  what  pleasure,  were  I  but  a  man  !  " 

The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  original  is  but 
slenderly  preserved  by  him  who  translated  this  ex- 
quisite song  of  Goethe.  Still  one  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  young  girl,  who,  from  her  low  social 
position,  looks  upward  with  love  and  veneration 
as  to  a  God.  Of  all  soldier  songs  that  I  know, 
that  in  the  "  Daughter  of  tlie  Regiment"  included, 
there  is  none  the  music  of  which  to  me  is  so  full  of 
emotion  and  simple  beauty  as  this.  It  is  the  beauty 
of  the  German  popular  song,  and  must  be  judged 
from  that  standard — a  style  of  music  as  distinct  and 
national  as  that  of  the  Scotch.  Where  I  sat,  the 
voice  of  Miss  Brainard  came  sweetly  and  clearly  to 
my  ears  above  the  accompaniment,  and  I  was  fully 
satisfied  with  her  performance.  And  how  full  of 
martial  ardor  and  excitement  is  that  accompani- 
ment! This  is  another  of  the  great  qualities  of 
Beethoven,  that  his  music  is  so  perfectly  appro- 
priate. 

No.  II.  This  is  the  short  musical  introduction  to 
Act  II.    It  begins  with  an  Andante,  in  which  Beet- 


hoven paints  the  grief  of  the  constant  Brackcnburg 
over  his  unhappy  love  for  Clara,  referring  especially 
to  the  words :  "  Could  I  but  forget  the  time  when 
she  loved  me,  or  seemed  to  love  me !  And — and 
now?  Let  me  die!  Why  do  I  hesitate?"  The 
Andante  is  followed  by  an  Allegro  con  brio,  in  which 
is  painted  the  restlessness  of  the  citizens  of  Brussels 
under  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the  constantly  increas- 
ing excitement  among  the  people. 

No.  III.  is  the  introduction  to  the  next  act,  and 
paints  the  warnings  and  presentiments  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  with  the  replies  of  the  joyous,  careless, 
Egmont — their  farewell,  to  which  these  words  are 
the  key : 

Egmont.  What !  tears.  Orange  ? 

Orange.    To  weep  for  one  who  is  lost  is  manly. 

No.  IV.  is  the  song  in  which   Clara  speaks  her 
longing  for  the  presence  of  her  lover.     Clara  sings  : 
**  Cheerful  and  tearful,  unwilling  or  fain. 
Longing  and  mourning  in  passionate  pain  ; 
Joy  to  feel  keenly,  or  anguish  to  prove, 
Happy  alone  is  the  heart  that  can  love." 

No.  V.  Introduction  to  Act  IV.,  consisting  of, 
echo  of  the  love  scene  between  Egmont  and  Clara ; 
Clara  at  Egmont's  feet — ■'  So  let  me  die  ;  the  world 
has  no  joy  after  this  !" — march  of  the  soldiers  of  Alva 
into  Brussels,  and  closing  with  indications  of  the 
feelings  of  the''citizens,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Jetter:  "I  felt  it  badly  the  moment  the  Duke  came 
into  the  city.  Since  that  moment  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  the  heaven  was  covered  with  a  pall,  which  hangs 
so  low  that  one  must  bow  himself  not  to  touch  it.  I 
snuff  the  odor  of  an  execution  morning ;  the  sun 
will  not  appear — the  mists  stink." 

No.  VI.  Introduction  to  Act.  V.  Egmont's  feel- 
ings when  Alva  orders  him  to  surrender  his  sword  ; 
the  warning  words  of  Orange  again  rise  in  his  mem- 
ory ;  Clara's  emotions  upon  learning  of  her  beloved's 
arrest ;  her  attempt  to  arouse  the  citizens  to  his 
rescue ;  and  finally,  her  resignation  and  determina- 
tion not  to  outlive  him. 

No.  VII.  Clara's  death.  "  I  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  the  blessed  fields,  and  the  delights  of  peace 
from  that  world  already  breathe  upon  me.  I  have 
conquered  ;  call  me  not  back  again  to  strife." 

No.  VIII.  Melodrama.  Egmont  sleeps  and 
dreams  to  the  sound  of  what  Shakspeare  would  call 
"  still  music."  He  sees  his  beloved  appear  in  the 
form  of  Liberty,  proclaiming  victory  to  the  people  ; 
her  hero  falls,  but  in  his  blood  is  the  seed  of  freedom. 

No.  IX.  is  a  repetition  of  the  close  of  the  overture, 
the  triumph  of  the  people  over  the  power  of  Spain, 
and  the  expulsion  of  Alva. 

Such  is  the  famous  music  to  "Egmont."  Whether 
it  was  given  us  better  than  ever  before  since  the 
world  stood,  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  care.  It  was 
well  done.  If  critics  can  find  fault,  let  them.  I  go 
to  hear  Beethoven,  and  thank  Eisfeld  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  that  he  has  given  it  to  us  and  ena- 
bled me  to  fill  my  very  soul  with  the  emotions  de- 
picted by  the  master  of  all  masters. 

As  to  Mr.  Eisfeld's  success  pecuniarily,  I  fear 
there  is  little  favorable  to  say.  A  great  number  of 
seats  were  marked  taken,  which  was  matter  for  re- 
joicing until  it  came  out  that  they  belonged  to  stock- 
holders of  the  Academj',  who  had  refused  to  allow 
them  to  be  sold  ! 

With  half  a  dozen  such  "  academies,"  what  pro- 
gress would  be  made  here  in  music ! 


Music  in  PhDadelphia. 

The  '•  City  of  Brotherly  Love "  has  exhibited  a 
good  deal  of  musical  activity  during  these  last  weeks, 
particularly  in  the  production  of  new  works  by  resi- 
dent musicians.  The  most  important  of  these  would 
seem  to  be  a  new  Oratorio  by  one  of  the  longest 
established  and  most  able  of  the  Philadelphia  musi- 
cians, Mr.  Leopold  Meignen.     The  Evening  Bul- 


letin gives  the  following  account  of  its  first  perform- 
ance : 

Mk.  Meignen's  New  Oratorio. — The  first  per- 
formance of  the  original  oratoiio  of  "  The  Deluge," 
written  by  Mr.  Leopold  Meignen,  of  this  city,  took 
place  last  evening,  before  a  large  audience  at  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall — the  vocal  forces  of  the  Har- 
monia  Sacred  Music  Society  and  an  orchestra  of 
thirty-six  performers  taking  part.  The  words  of 
"  The  Deluge"  are  by  M.  Meignen,  and  they  are 
singable  and  sensible,  if  not  poetical  and  elegant. 
He  has  contrived  to  interweave  a  good  dramatic 
story  into  the  Scripture  account  of  the  flood,  and  his 
"Deluge"  might  almost  be  acted  on  the  stage  as 
Mehul's  "Joseph"  olten  is  in  Europe.  But  Mr. 
Meignen's  business  is  that  of  music  and  not  poetry, 
and  to  the  music  we  must  confine  ourselves. 

The  overture  is  a  most  eff'ective  composition.  The 
first  movement,  chiefly  sustained  by  the  wind  instru- 
ments, is  in  a  large  imposing  style.  Some  very 
beautiful  passages  for  the  clarionet  solo  are  introduced, 
and  were  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Stoll.  Then  fol- 
lows a  quieter  movement  for  the  whole  band,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  intensity,  with  a  preity  melodic 
flow  on  the  surface,  while,  beneath,  the  whole  resour- 
ces of  the  orchestra  are  called  into  play  to  give 
variety  and  spirit  to  what  struck  us  as  one  of  the 
most  "effective  orchestral  compositions  that  we  have 
heard.  This  overture  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  in 
the  repertoire  of  overtures  so  often  played  at  our 
concerts.  It  was  very  well  done  by  the  orchestra 
last  evening,  and  was  warmly  applauded. 

The  vocal  performance  begins  with  a  chorus,  sung 
hy  Noah's  family — an  evening  prayer — an  exquisite 
bit  of  composition,  equally  removed  from  the  psalm- 
tune  style  and  the  hackneyed  prayers  of  the  stage. 
Then  follows  a  long  dialogue,  recitatives,  solos  and 
duets,  between  Noah,  (basso,)  and  Gabriel,  (tenor,) 
in  which  the  coming  flood  is  revealed  and  the  direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  building  of  the  ark.  There 
were  some  very  happy  musical  thoughts  in  this  por- 
tion. A  chorus  of  revellers  is  then  heard,  interrupting 
for  a  time  the  dialogue.  This  chorus  is  bright  and 
rollicking,  and  makes  a  very  excellent  termination 
for  the  first  part. 

The  second  part  begins  with  a  scene  for  a  contralto 
voice,  after  which  occurs  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
piece — an  unaccompanied  chorus,  "Lord  of  Heaven," 
exquisitely  written,  with  some  beautiful  efl^ects  for  all 
the  voices,  and  admirably  sung  by  the  members  of 
the  Society.  A  long  scene  then  follows  between  the 
soprano  and  tenor,  the  barytone  coming  in  toward 
the  close.  Then  comes  another  remarkable  chorus — 
that  of  the  workmen  finishing  the  ark — the  idea  of 
it  not  unlike  the  choruses  in  Les  Viamans  de  la 
Couronne  and  11  Trovatore,  but  the  development  of  it 
much  finer  than  either.  It,  too,  was  heartily  applau- 
ded. A  soprano  solo  succeeded,  in  a  grave  severe 
style,  with  long-sustained  phrases,  and  a  lack  of 
obvious  melody,  but  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
great  learning  and  knowledge  of  effects,  especially 
in  the  accompaniments.  The  remainder  of  the  sec- 
ond part  is  made  up  chiefly  of  recitative,  though  a 
quartet  toward  the  close  deserves  mention  as  one  of 
the  best  written  passages  in  the  whole  work. 

The  rising  of  the  waters  and  all  the  imaginary 
phenomena  of  the  flood  are  then  illustrated  by  the 
orchestra  in  a  descriptive  symphony,  in  which  Mr. 
Meignen  again  exhibits  his  perfect  mastery  over  the 
mysteries  of  orchestral  writing.  Voices  are  heard 
at  intervals,  introduced  with  admirable  cff'ect.  Part 
III.  opens  with  a  lovely  chorus  hy  the  occupants  of 
the  ark.  Then  follow  several  conceried  pieces  and 
the  soprano  voice  has  afterwards  a  solo  in  the  bravura 
stvle,  with  chorus,  which  was  so  well  done  as  to  re- 
ceive an  encore.  The  subsidence  of  the  waters  and 
the  resting  of  the  ark  are  then  described,  and  after  a 
solo  by  Gabriel,  the  oratorio  concludes  ivith  a  fugue, 
very  clear  and  distinct  and  very  well  sung,  receiving 
the  plaudits  even  of  the  unlearned  in  the  art. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  judgment  on  a  work  of  this 
kind  after  a  single  hearing,  and  we  are  therefore 
gratified  to  hear  that  the  Harmonia  Society  will 
repeat  it  on  the  22d  inst.  But  even  at  one  hearing 
we  have  ventured  to  express  our  delight  with  all  the 
instrumental  choral  writing.  If  Mr.  Meignen  were 
equally  happy  in  his  solos,  or  if  he  could  subdue  his 
learning  sufficiently  to  make  for  single  voices  a  sim 
pie  style  of  melody  that  would  be  readily  appreciated 
by  all  and  would  not  puzzle  those  whose  car  is  ever 
seeking  rhythm  in  music,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
complain  of  Even  of  this  we  are  not  disposed  to 
complain,  with  the  recollection  upon  us  of  the  delight 
afforded  hy  his  really  noble  orchestral  and  choral 
writing,  which  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  the  first  writers  of  the  age.  The  Harmonia 
Society  deserve  credit  for  undertaking  an  original 
work  of  this  kind,  involving  so  much  labor  and  risk. 
Several  of  their  singers,  especially  the  principal  lady, 
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(who  had  a  most  arduous  task  to  perform,)  and  the 
barytone  who  sanp;  the  music  of  Hiran,  were  excel- 
lent. Tlie  orchestra  was  always  correct.  A  little 
taming  down  in  some  of  the  accompaniments  will  be 
an  improvement  at  the  next  performance. 

Another  new  candidate  for  musical  fame  is  a 
Grand  three  act  Opera,  in  English,  entitled  "Anne 
of  Austria,"  the  music  by  Signer  Luigi  La  Grassa, 
the  libretto  by  Petee  F.  Stout,  Esq.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  suitable  English  company  and  other  con- 
ditions of  producing  it  upon  the  stage,  it  was  given 
on  the  19th  inst.  as  an  operatic  concert,  at  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  Hall,  the  composer  himself  presiding  at 
the  piano,  with  a  large  array  of  solo  singers,  a 
chorus  composed  of  members  of  the  Musical  Union 
and  the  Kossini  Association,  and  "  an  orchestra,"  Dr. 
W.  F.  CcjNNiNGTON,  conductor.  Fitzgerald's  City 
Item  was  "  very  much  pleased,  all  things  considered," 
but  gives  a  queer  report  of  the  treatment  which  this 
"  Anne  of  Austria  "  had  to  undergo  : 

The  opera  was  not  fairly  presented.  There  were 
but  seven  stringed  instruments  and  one  piano — not 
another  instrument  of  any  kind.  Rather  weak,  you 
will  say,  reader.  The  chorus  was  pretty  full,  but  not 
good.  The  first  tenor  sang  out  of  tune  constantly — 
the  second  tenor  could  not  be  heard,  and  the  first  and 
second  basso  did  not  appear  to  be  on  good  terms;  in- 
deed, we  have  never  heard  our  friend  Rohr  to  greater 
disadvantage.  The  hall  was  filled  with  musical 
critics,  music  teachers,  music  sellers  and  their  clerks, 
who  walked  about,  shufHed  their  feet,  and  laughed 
and  talked  in  a  most  ill-bred  manner — making  all 
kind  of  fun  of  the  singers.  And,  yet,  the  opera  suc- 
ceeded— in  fact,  the  success  was  decided  and  unequi- 
vocal. The  music  is  of  a  light  and  pleasing  charac- 
ter, and  the  melodies  are  not  less  pleasing  from  being 
slightly  familiar  now  and  then. 

M.  Legrassa  deserves  strong  words  of  encourage- 
ment. Young,  poor,  friendless,  he  has  produced  a 
work  of  an  which  would  reflect  credit  upon  any  of 
our  leading  musicians.  The  work  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  is  very  tine  for  a  first  effort. 


CONCERTS. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  had  a  good  audience 
at  the  Music  Hall  last  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
programme  was  popular  and  light,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Piano-forte  Sonata,  played  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
May,  set  down  in  the  bills  as  by  Mendelssohn,  but 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  early  set  by  Beet- 
hoven, dedicated  to  Haydn,  and  was  unceremonious- 
ly cut  up  and  murdered  in  the  rendering.  Miss 
Phillipps  sang  a  brilliant  scene  by  Verdi  (in  Eng- 
lish) very  finely,  and  was  admired  as  usual  in  Non 
piu  mesla  and  her  smaller  pieces.  We  were  struck 
with  the  sweet,  fresh  quality  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams's 
tenor,  who  sang  a  Romanza  by  Mercadante  with 
considerable  expression.  The  orchestra  was  that  of 
the  Germania  Serenade  Band,  led  by  Mr.  Sciioi.tze, 
and  played  no  overture,  only  some  waltzes  and  an 
operatic  arrangement.  We  wish  Miss  Phillipps  all 
success  in  her  Western  tour. 

We  were  unable  to  attend  the  Farewell  Concert 
of 'Mr.  Harrison  Mi  LLAP.D  on  Saturday  evening. 
We  learn  that  Mercantile  Hall  was  perfectly  crowd- 
ed, and  that  the  singing  of  the  young  tenor,  and  of 
onr  two  native  prime  donne.  Miss  Hensler  and 
Miss  Phillipps,  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Millard  sailed  in  the  steamer  of  Wednesday  for 
Europe,  designing  to  pass  the  summer  in  London 
and  Paris.  The  kind  wLshes  of  many  friends  follow 
him,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  listen 
to  his  voice  again. — Miss  Hensler  also  sails  for  Italy 
next  Saturday. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  new  series  of  After- 
noon Concerts  took  place  on  Wednesday,  and 
fairly  closed  the  season.  The  Music  Hall  was  un- 
commonly full,  the  programme  and  the  playing  of 
the  best.  Mendelssohn's  "Scotch"  Symphony, 
though  we  would  rather  have  heard  something  which 
has  been  less  familiar  of  late,  was  deeply  interesting. 
It  is  the  first  movement  whose  power  and  beauty 
come   out   more   by  repetition   than   either   of  the 


others.  But  how  much  stronger,  greater  every  way, 
while  so  much  simpler,  seemed  Beethoven's  glorious 
overture  to  "  Egmont"  !  That  thrilled  and  satisfied. 
How  Rossini's  overtures  have  mingled  themselves 
with  the  musical  impressions  of  the  last  generations! 
They  have  become  part  of  our  natural  musical  sun- 
shtne,  to  be  enjoyed  as  sunshine,  in  careless,  recrea- 
tive mood.  The  brilliant  La  Gazza  Ladra  made  an 
agreeable  conclusion,  after  the  pretty  waltzes,  and 
the  well-played,  though  for  a  hall  rather  too  loud, 
operatic  scena  bv  the  Germania  Serenade  (brass) 
Band. 

One  of  the  choicest  programmes  to  which  we  have 
ever  had  the  plea.sure  of  listening  was  performed  a 
few  evenings  since  in  a  private  musical  party  at  the 
hospitable  house  of  one  of  our  warmest  lovers  of 
classical  music.  It  was  a  double  satisfaction  to  hear 
such  good  things,  and  to  hear  them  in  a  company  of 
forty  or  fifty  persons,  every  one  of  whom  loved 
music,  and  was  careful  not  to  lose  a  note.  Not  a 
piece  upon  the  programme  had  been  played  before, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  concert  in  this  city.  It 
was  as  follows : 

Quatuor,  No.  10, Mozart. 

Sonata:  Piano  and  Violoncello:  Op.  45,  jNIendelssohn. 

Solo  :  Violin :  8th  Concerto, Spohr. 

Sonata:  Piano  and  Violin:  Andante  and  Finale, 

Op.  .30, Beethoven. 

Solo:  Viola:  with  Piano  accomp't.  Op.  12 David. 

Quatuor:  No.  12,  Op.  127 Beethoven. 

Duettino:  Violin  and  Viola,  Op.  io Mozart. 

The  Quatuors  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven  are  each 
among  the  most  remarkable  by  their  respective 
authors.  The  performers  were  Mr.  Trenkle,  piano 
forte;  ScnnLTZE,  1st  violin;  Meisel,  2d  violin; 
EcKiiAEDT,  viola;  and  Wulf  Fries,  violoncello. 
A  better  quartet  we  have  never  heard  in  Boston .... 
We  were  mistaken  in  the  voice  that  sang  the  tenor 
solo  in  Dr.  Tdckerman's  "Musical  Service"  the 
other  evening.  It  was  not  Mr.  Millard,  but  Mr. 
Frank  Howard,  organist  and  conductor  of  music 
at  the  Stone  Chapel.  So  much  the  worse  for  our 
"  guessing,'' and  so  much  the  more  credit  to  Mr. 
Howard. . .  .Our  "Diarist"  and  for  some  time  Berlin 
correspondent,  "  A.  W.  T.",  as  to-day's  paper  else- 
where aflTords  living  proof,  has  returned  from  Europe, 
and  will  be  with  us  after  a  short  stay  in  Ne\y  York. 
He  arrived  last  week  in  the  steamer  Hermann.  The 
sets  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  which  we  before  spoke 
of  his  procuring,  are  on  the  way  by  sailing  vessel, 
and  will  probably  be  ready  for  subscribers  here  soon 
after  the  first  of  June. 

The  chapter  of  Mme.  George  Sand's  story, 
which  we  give  to-day,  will  be  found  particularly  in- 
teresting to  musical  readers.  Henceforth  to  the 
conclusion  "  The  Castle  in  the  Wilderness"  will  be 
full  of  interest  and  instruction  with  regard  to  Art. 

Another  of  those  graceful  Floral  Concerts,  so  ap- 
propriate to  the  season,  in  which  music,  flowers,  and 
happy  faces  and  voices  of  children  blend  their  fasci- 
nations, is  to  take  place  in  the  Music  Hall  next 
Thursday  evening,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Clarke.  This  gentleman's  rare  faculty  of  teach- 
ing children  how  to  sing  in  chorus,  has  been  abun- 
dantly illustrated  in  the  various  exhibitions  of  the 
Warren  Street  Chapel,  with  which  he  has  been  for 
several  years  connected.  He  gives  the  present  en- 
tertainment on  his  own  account,  with  a  select  choir 
of  200  children,  including  his  oldest  and  best  pupils. 
The  stage  will  be  again  transformed  into  a  grove  of 
evergreen,  with  natural  flowers  and  other  picturesque 
adornments,  and  the  youthful  songs  and  choruses 
have  been  woven  into  a  connected  whole,  under  the 
title  of  "  Flora's  Festival,"  the  music  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
BRADunRY,  of  New  Y''ork.  It  must  necessarily 
prove  quite  attractive. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  his  Musical  World,  administers 
the  following  just  rebuke  to  a  portion  of  the  audience 
at  the  Academy  on  the  Freyschiilz  night. 

The  German  opera  always  draws  a  German  crowd 
in  the  upper  regions  (particularly)  of  the  Academy 


edifice.  Perfectly  orderly  and  manageable  at  home, 
the  lower-class  Germans,  until  they  have  been  in  this 
country  some  time,  think  it  is  an  element  of  freedom 
to  he  rude,  vociferous  and  unlicensed  in  their  behavior 
here.  Many  of  them  have  to  be  flogged  out  of  this 
idea  by  the  policeman's  "locust."  or  by  other  un- 
sofrly  persuasive  means,  before  they  are  brought  to 
their  senses  and  made  decent  citizens.  Some  of  them 
have  painfully  needed  such  a  flogging  for  the  last 
two  German  nights  at  the  Academy-  They  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  hiss  a  chorus  of  German  girls, 
such  as  we  suppose  could  hastily  he  gotten  together 
for  the  emergency  and  who  stood  faltering,  and  dis- 
trustfully there,  doing  the  best  they  could  ;  and  more 
than  this,  the  better  singers,  even  Madame  de  La- 
grange herself  has  been  suhjected  to  that  sound, 
which  any  serpent-sneak  can  from  his  corner  emit 
without  much  betraying  himself  and  yet  reaching 
and  wounding  a  singer.  One  person  alone  undertook 
throughout  the  opera  of  Martha  the  other  night, 
systematically  to  hiss,  when  there  was  any  (so-well- 
deserved)  applause  of  this  great  singer.  Such  a 
boor  ought  to  be  made  nearer  acquainted  with  the 
historical  mud-puddles  of  his  native  village. 

Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  has  been  singing  in 
Edinburg  and  Glasgow.  Her  "  Auld  Robin  Gray" 
is  said  to  have  created  an  unprecedented  excitement. 
...  .It  is  said  that  Robixstein,  the  young  Russian 
pianist  and  composer,  has   received  flattering  offers 

for  a  concert  tour  in   the  United  States The 

"  Mountaineers,"  a  band  of  singers  from  Berne, 
Switzerland,  were  to  sing  last  evening  at  the  Taber- 
nacle in  New  York.  Their  album  contains,  it  is  said, 
a  very  complimentary  autograph  of  Jenny  Lind. 
They  are  famous  for  warbling  complicated  orchestral 

pieces  with  their  voices Maretzek  has  found 

his  opera  season  so  successful  in  New  York,  that  he 
continues  it  for  two  weeks  more.  It  is  said  he  will 
come  to  Boston  with  his  whole  force  about  the  first 
of  June.  Badiali  is  of  them;  therefore  we  trust 
we  may  have  "  William  Tell."  Der  FreyschUtz,  too, 
can  hardly  be  the  hacknied  thing  here  which  some  of 
the  critics  have  pronounced  it  in  New  York.  Lucia 
was  given  last  Monday  night,  and  last  evening  (for 
the  first,  time)  Verdi's  Luisa  Miller.     On  the  whole, 

there  has   been  very  little  novelty The  dashing 

Vestvali  has  been  enrapturing  the  juveniles  again 
in  her  three  favorite  roles  of  Orsini,  Arsace  and  the 
gipsey  Azucena.  She  will  soon  go  back  to  Mexico, 
the  great  scene  of  her  triumphs.     Mme.  Lagrange 

is  is  said  will  return   to   Europe   this  summer 

Handel's  Oratorio,  "  Judas  Macabfeus,"  was  per- 
formed last  week  for  the  first  time  in  New  York,  by 
the  Harmonic  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Carl 
Beegmann. 


usir  Jiln[0ad. 


IJoiidon. 

Philharmonic  Society. — The  second  concert  of 
the  season  had  the  following  programme  : 

PART  I. 

Sinfonia  in  G  minor Mozart. 

Duetto  1  "  Folt^'  dem  Frcunde,"  Mme.  Viardot 

and  Hcrr  Formes  (Faust) Spohr. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  Piano-forte,  Mme.  Clara 

Schumann '.....Mendelssohn. 

Aria  di  Bravura,  "  Mi  paventi,*'  Mme.  Viardot 

(Britannico ) Graun. 

Overture  (Jessonda) Spohr. 

PART  II. 

Sinfonia  Pastorale Beethoven. 

Aria:  "Solche  hergelaufne  LafFen,"  Herr  Formes 

(Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail) Mozart. 

Overture  (Anacreon) Cherubini. 

Conductor — Professor  Sterndale  Bennett. 

According  to  the  Ncivs,  the  orchestral  pieces  were 
perfectly  well  played,  and  Mr.  Bennett's  skill  and 
judgment  were  shown  in  the  just  tempo  of  every  move- 
ment, and  the  hringing  out  of  every  delicacy  of  effect 
and  expression.  Mme.  Schumann  is  said  to  have 
played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  better  than  any  one 
since  Mendelssohn  himself.    The  same  critic  speaks  of 

— The  bravura  air  from  the  'Britannico  of  Graun,  the 
celebrated  chapel-master  to  Frederick  the  Great  a 
hundred  years  ago.  For  the  revival  of  this  forgotten 
morceau  we  are  indebted  to  Madame  Viardot,  by  whom 
it  was  sung.  It  belongs  to  the  part  of  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  is  an  outburst  of 
the  hate  and  fear  which  she  felt  towards  her  atrocious 
son.  It  is  a  grand  old  song,  in  a  style  that  is  now 
quaint  and  antiquated,  being  full  of  roulades  and  div- 
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isions  of  enormous  difficulty,  by  which,  however,  vio- 
lent and  impetuous  passion  is  stron£;ly  expressed. 
JIadame  Viardot's  execution  was  nothing  less  than 
marvellous. 

New  Philhakmonio. — "We  copied  last  week  from 
Mr.  Choeley's  praise  of  Gounod's  symphony  and 
dispraise  of  Macfarren's  "Hamlet"  overture,  per- 
formed at  the  second  concert.  In  curious  contrast 
with  his  criticism  are  the  following  paragraphs  from 
the  Musical  World. 

M.  Gounod's  symphony  has  obtained  a  high  repu- 
tation in  Paris.  It  is  cleverly  instrumented,  has  some 
brilliant  passages  and  occasional  power ;  but  a  want 
of  originality  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  first 
movement  is  an  absolute  parody  on  certain  prominent 
points  in  Beethoven's  Eroica.  The  scherzo  is  effective, 
and  the  theme  of  the  trio  is  pretty.  The  finale,  also, 
although  the  subject  is  trivial,  contains  some  nice 
effects  of  orchestration.  But  something  more  than 
this  is  required  to  make  a  good  symphony. 

The  second  novelty,  Mr.  Macfarren's  overture, 
although  by  no  means  well  executed,  is  a  work  of  a 
very  different  stamp — a  great  work,  indeed,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken — conceived  in  a  true  poetic  spirit,  and 
developed  with  infinite  power.  It  expresses  generally 
the  melancholy,  fitful  temperament  of  the  young 
prince,  the  depths  of  his  sorrow,  and  the  gloom  that 
overshadows  his  fate,  well  enough,  without  the  aid  of 
a  prose  analysis — or  "argument" — which  we  could, 
therefore,  have  spared. 

Mr.  HuLLAH  gave  the  fourth  and  last  of  his  Or- 
chestral Concerts,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  April  21st, 
with  the  following  programme  : 

PART  I. 

Overture :  "  The  Isles  of  Fingal," Mendelssohn. 

Aria  :  "0  salutaris  Hostia," Cherubini. 

Concerto  :  Two  flutes, Doppler. 

Aria:  '*  Va,  mi  disse,"  (Robert  le  Diable)  Meyerbeer. 
Symphony,  in  C  minor, Beethoven, 

PAKT  II. 

Duetto:  "Dolce  conforto  almisero,"....Mercadante. 
Concerto,  Piano-forte,  F  minor,  W.  Sterndale  Bennett. 

Old  English  Songs: )  grZh^.^lc^lTlV' 

Air:  "  Let  the  bright  Seraphim," Handel. 

Overture  :  "  Zauberflcite," Mozart. 

Conductor — Mr.  HuUah. 

The  airs  from  Handel  and  Meyerbeer  were  sung  by 
Clara  Novello  ;  the  other  pieces  by  Miss  Dolhy. 


J^  d;  c  4  r  1  i  s  c  m  ?  tt  f  s . 


FLOKA'S    FESTIVAIi. 

THIS  beautiful  Cantata  will  be  given  at  the  Music  Hall,  on 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  Miiy  29,  with  splt-ndid  decora- 
tions of  evergreens  and  natural  flowers.  The  music  will  be 
sung  by  a  select  Juvenile  Choir  of  200  Voices. 

Tickets,  25  cents— for  sale  at  the  usual  places  ;  tickets  sold 
ac  the  door,  50  cents  each. 

Doors  open  at  7  P.M.;  to  commeDce  at  8  o'clock. 
Mr.    CLARKE   gives    Piano  Forte  and    Singing    Lessons. 
Residence,  103  Hudson  st. 

MAKES  THE  FOLLOWING  PROPOSITION  TO  ALL  THE 
PIANISTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  He  challenges  thtm  to  play  on  three  evenings  in  succes- 
sion with  him  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  Bo.ston,  next  fall. 

2.  He  promises  to  pat  Three  Hundred  Dollars  to  any  one 
whom  public  approbation  will  declare  as  the  victor. 

3  Every  Planist  sball  have  the  choice  of  his  own  eis 
PIECES,  with  the  condition  that  three  must  be  e^ois/ca^,  and 
three  Tfiodern  compositions 

4.  The  names  of  the  Pianists  and  of  the  pieces  must  be 
communicated  to  Mr.  Satter  before  the  1st  of  July. 

5.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

GUSTAVE  SATTER, 

Adams  House,  Boston. 


TO  MXJgIC  TEACHERS.— A  Profe.=Por  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
he  made  at  this  ofiQce. 


SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDEUARI, 

KESIDENOE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBEAJIY. 

03="  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway,  NT. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OF  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS.  &.c. 

Novello's  Olee-Hsve. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Handpomely   bound  in   cloth,  gilt   lettering. 

Price  ^2  pach  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eightj'-threo  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  hy  -standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  Mornington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  W'ebhe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

NoveMo's  Pan-§oiBg  Book. 

In  One  Yolume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  RimbauU,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composer.?,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cent^  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  pares  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c  ,  8  cents  per  set. 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartette.s,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TEie  MMSical  Tinfiies, 
AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals,  and  HraiNS,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Ciasses,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  S;l,75  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  S1.75  ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  ©1,76  Either  Vols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


THE   GOLDEN  WREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  Emerson.  24  pages.  16mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.     Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  he  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  aptness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO- 

EESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richaidson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ®50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ©30  per  quarter  of  12  lesson;-,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING-   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


EDWABD    Ii.    BAI.CH.       MXTSIC     AND     JOB     FEIUTIUG    OFFICE, 


^JOB  PRICING  neatly  and  promptly  executed 


;  this  Office. 


ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

n.A.IsrO-FOK.TE     TTjaSTEI?,. 

Orders  receivedat  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
"Washington  Street. 

EC  3EJ  'C^  S' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasliin^on  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKEE, 

WILL  he  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

I>-    F.    IDOIDC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARD^'ARE, 

10  Beach  St.  Bostou,  and  VV.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

iryPIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IlTIPOKTEItS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.    TKENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Resideuee  9fo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

I/[LLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  t lie    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OTFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorougli  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  ^ish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

L.   H,   SOUTHARD. 

TEACH  ISIS     OF     MUSIC, 
265  WasBaiiigtoBi  Street,  ]Bosto2i. 

G.   ANDRf:   &   CO.'S 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PniLADBLPHIA. 

OIT^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Boolcs  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

gt  ^aprr  cf  itrt  anir  ^Litrratun, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Soston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  a»iiaim,  in  advauce. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Coucert.s, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &e. 

[tv^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DUT:gIIT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Tirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion *12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  ..^6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PKOPEIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

0=  OFFICE,   No.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  IVashinglpn  St.       " 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OTTAVIO. 

"Master  Boccaferri,"  cried  I,  gently  opening 
the  curtain,  "  do  you  recognize  the  voice  of  the 
Commander  ?  " 

"  Yes,  pardieu,  I  do  recognize  the  voice,"  ans- 
wered he,  "  but  I  cannot  say  to  whom  it  belongs. 
A  thousand  devils  !  there  is  either  a  ghost  or  an 
intruder  here;  what  does  this  meau,  my  chil- 
dren V  " 

"  This  means,  my  father,"  said  Otlavio,  turning 
towards  me  and  revealing  the  pure  and  noble 
features  of  Cecilia,  "  that  we  have  one  more  good 
actor  and  one  more  good  friend  among  us." 

She  came  to  me  with  outstretched  hand.  With 
one  bound  I  leaped  into  the  place  for  the  orches- 
tra ;  I  seized  her  hand  and  covered  it  with 
kisses,  and  then  embraced  old  Boccaferri,  who 
held  out  his  arms  to  me.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  dreamed  of  giving  him  such  a  salute, 
the  idea  of  which  would  have  filled  me  with  dis- 
gust two  months  before.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  sober  and  not  smell- 
ing of  an  old  pipe  and  new  wine. 

Celio  embraced  me  also  with  more  affection 
than  I  had  supposed  him  capable  of.  The  grief 
of  his  fiasco  had  passed  off,  and  with  it  all  bitter- 
ness in  his  language  and  in  his  features. 

"Friend,"  said  he  to  me,  "I  wish  to  present 
you  to  all  I  love.  You  see  before  you  Floriani's 
four  children,  my  sisters,  Stella  and  Beatrice,  and 
my  younger  brother  Salvator,  the  Benjamin  of 


the  family,  a  good  and  merry  child,  who  was 
growing  pale  in  a  law  office,  and  who  left  the 
sober  profession  of  scribe  two  days  since  to  come 
and  learn  to  be  an  artist  in  the  school  of  our 
adopted  father,  Boccaferri.  We  are  fi.xed  here 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter;  some  carry  on  their 
education  and  others  their  dramatic  studies.  We 
will  explain  all  to  you  some  other  time  ;  now  we 
must  not  be  too  much  taken  up  with  embraces  and 
explanations,  or  we  shall  forget  the  play  ;  we 
shall  cool  towards  the  principal  business  of  our 
life,  that  which  is  first  here — the  dramatic  art." 

"  Only  one  word  more,"  said  I  to  him,  looking 
sideways  at  Cecilia.  "  Cruel  ones  !  why  did  you 
forsake  me  ?  If  the  most  improbable  and  unfore- 
seen accident  had  not  conducted  me  hither,!  might 
never  have  seen  you  again  except  across  the 
footlights ;  for  you  promised  to  write  me,  Celio, 
and  you  forgot  me." 

"  A  falsehood  !  "  cried  he,  laughing.  "  A  let- 
ter from  me,  enclosing  an  invitation  from  our 
dear  host,  the  marquis,  awaits  you  this  very  mo- 
ment in  Vienna.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you 
were  not  to  cross  the  Alps  until  spring  ?  It  is 
for  you  to  explain  how  you  found  us  here,  or 
rather,  how  you  discovered  our  retreat,  and  why 
it  was  necessary  that  these  girls  should  compro- 
mise themselves  so  far  as  to  write  you  a  note  at 
my  dictation,  to  give  you  courage  to  come  in 
at  the  door  instead  of  spying  round  the  windows. 
If  yesterday's  adventure  had  not  put  me  upon 
your  track,  if  I  had  not  followed  the  marks  of 
your  indiscreet  footsteps  upon  the  snow  to  Vola- 
bii's  house,  where  I  saw  your  name  upon  a  trunk 
in  his  coach-house,  would  you  have  planned  some 
terrible  surprise  V  " 

"  I  ?  I  was  the  most  stupid  and  innocent  of 
spies.  I  did  not  know  you  were  here.  My  head 
was  turned  by  your  nightly  revels,  which  have 
excited  the  whole  village,  and  I  came  to  try  if  I 
could  find  out  the  manias  of  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis de  Balma.  But,  by  the  way,"  cried  I, 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  then  casting  an 
uneasy  and  confused  glance  around  me,  "  in 
whose  house  are  we  now  ?  What  are  you  doing 
with  the  old  marquis,  and  how  can  he  sleep  in 
such  a  hubbub  ?" 

The  whole  company  looked  at  each  other  with 
surprise,  and  then  Beatrice  laughed  loudly  as  I 
had  done. 

But  Boccaferri  began  to  speak,  and  with  great 
coolness  answered  : 

"  The  old  marquis  is  really  a  monomaniac,"  said 
he.  "  He  has  a  great  passion  for  the  theatre,  and 
his  first  care,  when  he  found  himself  rich  and 
owner  of  a  fine  castle,  was  to  call  together, 
through  my  means,  the  select  troupe  which  you 
see  before  you,  and  that  he  may  hide  them  here, 


he  makes  them  pass  for  his  family.  As  he  sleeps 
a  great  deal  and  is  rather  deaf,  we  rehearse  with- 
out being  annoyed  by  his  presence,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  we  shall  make  our  debuts  before 
him  ;  but  as  he  is  thought  to  mourn  the  death  of 
his  generous  brother,  who  only  made  him  his 
heir  because  he  forgot  to  disinherit  him,  he  com- 
mands the  greatest  secresy.  That  is  why  no  one 
knows  how  our  nights  are  spent,  and  they  prefer 
to  imagine  that  we  invoke  the  evil  one,  rather 
than  that  we  are  practising  the  greatest  and 
most  complete  of  all  the  arts.  Stay  with  us, 
then,  Salentini,  as  long  as  you  please,  and  if  you 
like  it,  take  part  in  our  theatre.  As  I  make  rain 
and  sunshine  here,  j-our  true  name  need  not  be 
known  if  you  wish  to  change  it.  In  case  of  need, 
you  can  pass  for  the  sixth  child  of  the  marquis. 
I  am  his  right  hand  and  his  factotum,  and 
choose  and  direct  the  subjects.  You  see  I  have 
long  been  intimate  with  this  kind  nobleman, 
which  must  not  surprise  you,  as  he  is  an  old 
drunkard,  and  we  became  intimate  friends  at 
restaurants ;  but  we  have  reformed  here,  and 
since  we  can  have  as  much  wine  as  we  please, 
our  society  is  charming.  But  come  !  we  are  for- 
getting the  play,  and  we  must  not  tell  stories  in 
the  entr'acte.  Will  you  continue  the  statue  to 
the  end  ?  It  is  only  a  skilful  display  ;  to-morrow 
you  can  have  any  role  you  desire  in  some  other 
play,  or  else  you  may  take  that  of  Ottavio,  and 
Cecilia  shall  create  the  role  of  Elvira,  which  we 
have  suppressed.  You  already  understand  that 
we  have  invented  a  new  sort  of  theatre,  and  one 
thoroughly  suited  to  us.  We  take  the  first  pro- 
gramme we  come  across,  and  improvise  the  dia- 
logue, aided  by  our  remembrance  of  the  text. 
When  a  subject  pleases  us,  hke  this,  we  study  it 
for  several  days,  chansing  it  ad  libitum.  If  not, 
we  pass  on  to  another,  and  often  we  invent  the 
subject  ourselves,  trusting  to  the  intelligence  and 
fancy  of  each  one  to  have  it  pass  off  well.  You 
see  that  we  only  desire  one  thing — to  be  origina- 
tors, and  not  servile  interpreters.  We  seek  in- 
spiration, and  by  degrees  it  comes  upon  us.  You 
will  understand  the  rest,  after  seeing  how  we  go 
on.  It  is  already  ten  o'clock,  and  we  have  only 
played  two  acts.  All'opra  !  my  children  !  The 
boys  to  the  decorations,  and  the  girls  to  the 
manuscripts,  to  keep  us  in  the  order  of  the 
scenes,  for  order  is  necessary  even  in  inspira- 
tion.  Quick,  quick !  this  entr'acte  must  weary 
the  public." 

Boccaferri  spoke  these  last  words  in  such  a 
tone  as  would  have  made  any  one  believe  that 
he  saw  an  imaginary  public  filling  this  empty  and 
echoing  hall.  But  he  was  no  maniac.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  the  conscientious  study  of  art,  and 
he  taught  his  pupils  well  in  seeking  himself  to 
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put  in  practice  those  theories  wliicli  had  been  the 
dream  of  his  whole  life. 

We  went  about  changing  the  scenes.  This 
was  done  in  the  twinlding  of  an  eye,  the  decora- 
tions were  so  well  arranged,  so  light  and  easy  to 
move,  and  the  machinery  so  perfect. 

"  This  is  an  old  theatre,  perfect  in  construction 
and  in  size,"  said  Boccaferri  to  me.  "  The 
Balmas  have  always  had  a  great  passion  for  the- 
atricals, e.xcept  the  last,  and  he  died,  sad,  tired 
out,  perfectly  selfish  and  good  for  nothing,  for  the 
mere  want  of  having  cultivated  and  understood 
this  divine  art.  The  present  marquis  is  the 
worthy  son  of  his  fathers,  and  his  first  care  was 
to  bring  to  light  the  decorations  and  costumes 
which  filled  this  wing  of  the  mansion.  It  was  I 
who  brought  back  life  to  all  these  corpses  lying 
in  dust.  You  know  that  was  my  trade  yonder. 
In  a  week  I  restored  their  color  and  elasticity. 
My  daughter,  who  is  a  great  artist,  mended  the 
garments,  and  brought  back  to  them  the  style 
and  e.xtravagances  common  fifty  years  ago.  The 
little  Florianis,  who  wish  to  become  artists  some 
day,  assist  her  and  profit  by  her  lessons.  I  and 
Celio,  who  is  worth  ten  men  for  his  promptness 
of  execution,  the  dexterity  of  his  hands,  and 
quickness  of  intuition,  thought  we  might  make  a 
stage  which  we  could  enjoy,  and  which  should 
not  undeceive  us  at  every  turn  by  showing  us 
those  bare  and  cold  side-scenes,  which  chill  your 
powers  and  your  heart  as  soon  as  you  enter.  In 
our  case  we  do  not  disregard  the  public,  who  we 
imagine  share  our  illusion.  We  always  act  as  if 
the  public  were  before  us  ;  but  we  only  think  of 
it  in  the  entr'acte.  During  the  representation 
we  have  agreed  to  forget  it,  as  it  should  be  in  a 
real  theatre.  As  for  our  method  of  decoration, 
go  to  the  back  of  the  room  and  see  if  the  illusion 
and  effect  are  not  bettor  than  they  would  be  if 
we  had  an  ignoble  rough  side  turned  to  us,  which 
the  public,  seated  at  the  side,  never  can  help  see- 
ing a  little. 

"  It  is  true  that,  to  satisfy  ourselves,  we  use 
simple  means,  whose  charms  would  be  lost  upon 
a  large  stage.  AVe  plant  veritable  trees  upon 
our  boards,  and  we  put  real  rocks  even  in  our 
backgrounds.  We  can  do  it,  because  the  stage 
is  small,  and  we  ought  to  do  it,  since  the  usual 
means  of  perspective  are  not  in  our  power. 
There  is  not  space  enough  here  for  such  to 
deceive  us,  and  when  our  illusion  goes,  talent 
fails  with  it.  All  is  bound  together.  Art  is 
homogeneous ;  it  is  a  magnificent  resume  of  the 
fragments  of  all  our  faculties.  The  theatre  is 
this  resum^  par  excellence,  and  that  is  why  there 
is  no  true  theatre,  why  there  are  no  true  actors, 
or  at  least  so  few,  and  those  who  are  so  are  not 
always  understood,  because  they  find  themselves 
like  fine  pearls  among  false  diamonds,  whose  vul- 
gar brilliancy  outshines  them. 

"  There  are  few  true  actors,  and  yet  all  should 
be  so ;  what  can  an  actor  be  without  this  first 
essential  and  vital  condition  of  his  art  ?  Talent 
should  only  be  distinguished  from  mediocrity  by 
the  degree  of  elevation  in  the  mind.  A  man  of 
heart  and  intelligence  would  necessarily  be  a 
great  actor,  if  the  rules  of  art  were  known  and 
observed,  while  now  it  is  often  the  contrary.  A 
beautiful  and  intelligent  woman,  generous  in  her 
passions,  of  free  and  natural  grace,  would  not  be 
in  the  second  rank,  as  was  always  my  daughter, 
who  was  not  capable  of  throwing  into  the  scene 
the   soul    and  genius   which  belongs  to   her   in 


every-day  life.  Since  she  never  found  herself  in 
a  sphere  sufficiently  artistic  to  impress  her,  she 
was  always  chilled  by  the  stage  ;  and  when  you 
see  her  here,  you  will  not  recognize  her.  It  is 
because  nothing  shocks  or  saddens  us  here.  We 
enlarge  by  fancy  the  frame  in  which  we  desire  to 
be  impressed,  and  the  poetry  of  the  decoration  is 
the  gilding  of  that  frame. 

'•  Yes,  sir,"  continued  Boccaferri,  with  anima- 
tion, all  the  time  arranging  a  thousand  little  de- 
tails without  stopping  his  talk,  "  the  unnatural- 
ness  of  the  mise-en-schie,  the  characters,  the 
dialogue,  and  even  the  costumes,  is  enough  to 
freeze  the  inspirations  of  an  artist  who  under- 
stands the  truth  and  cannot  condescend  to  false- 
hood. There  is  nothing  more  silly  than  to  see 
an  actor  raving  in  impossible  scenes  and  declaim- 
ing ridiculous  words  with  eloquence.  It  is  be- 
cause such  dramas  are  written,  and  played  into 
the  bargain,  with  an  absurdit)'  worthy  of  them, 
that  there  are  no  true  actors.  I  tell  you  all 
ought  to  be.  Remember  Cecilia.  She  is  loo  in- 
telligent not  to  feel  the  truth,  and  you  have  often 
seen  her  insufficient,  almost  always  too  self-pos- 
sessed, and  concealing  her  emotion,  but  you  never 
saw  her  turn  aside  or  fall  into  falsehood ;  and  yet 
she  was  a  tame  actress.  Even  such  as  she  was, 
she  injured  nothing,  and  the  piece  was  none  the 
worse  for  her.  But  I  say  this :  if  the  theatre 
were  truer,  all  the  actors  would  be  also,  even  the 
most  mediocre  and  the  most  timid ;  if  the  stage 
itself  were  more  real,  all  the  intelligent  and  cour- 
ageous ones  would  be  great  actors ;  and  in  those 
intervals,  when  they  should  not  be  on  the  stage, 
when  the  public  rests  after  the  emotions  they  have 
produced,  the  second-rate  ones  woukl  be  at  least 
simple  and  natural.  Instead  of  the  torture  suf- 
fered in  seeing  the  detestable  ones  make  grim- 
aces, a  certain  confiding  pleasure  would  be  felt  in 
following  their  acting  in  the  details  necessary  to 
the  plot.  The  public  would  be  moulded  in  this 
school,  and  instead  of  being  as  to-day,  unjust  and 
stupid,  would  be  conscientious,  attentive,  loving 
well  written  works,  and  a  friend  of  the  faithful 
artist.  Until  that  time  comes,  don't  talk  to  me  of 
acting,  for  it  is  an  art  almost  lost  to  the  world, 
and  all  the  efi'orts  of  a  genius  are  recpiired  to 
bring  it  back  to  life. 

"Yes,  Celio,  my  son,"  said  he  to  the  young 
man,  who  was  waiting  till  be  had  ceased  talking 
to  begin  the  next  act,  "your  mother,  a  great 
artist,  understood  that.  She  always  listened  to 
me,  and  did  me  great  justice,  saying  that  she 
owed  a  great  deal  to  me.  It  was  because  she 
shared  my  ideas  that  she  wished  to  arrange  the 
plays  she  was  to  act,  be  the  manager  of  her  own 
theatre,  choose  and  mould  the  actors.  She  felt 
that  a  great  actress  needed  good  supporters,  and 
that  the  tirade  of  a  heroine  cannot  be  impassioned 
when  the  confidante  listens  with  a  stupid  stare. 
Together  we  made  energetic  attempts.  I  was 
her  decorator,  her  machinist,  her  tutor,  her  cos- 
tumer,  and  at  times  her  poet.  No  doubt  it  was 
very  profitable  to  art,  but  not  to  business.  It 
would  have  cost  an  immense  fortune  to  have  con- 
quered the  obstacles  which  first  rose  on  all  sides: 
and  then  the  public  does  not  know  how  to  second 
noble  efibrts ;  it  prefers  to  lower  itself  for  a 
small  price  rather  than  to  become  ennobled  at 
great  expense." 

"  But  you,  Celio,  you,  Stella,  Beatrice,  Salva- 
tor,  you  are  young,  you  are  united,  yon  under- 
stand art  already,  and  together  you  may  attempt 


a  revolution.  At  least,  have  the  desire  for  it, 
cherish  the  hope  of  it,  even  if  it  should  only  be  a 
dream,  if  what  we  are  now  doing  should  only 
prove  to  be  a  poetical  amusement,  something  will 
remain  to  you,  which  will  make  you  superior  to 
common  actors  and  the  superiorities  of  puppets. 
O  my  children!  let  me  breathe  upon  you  the 
sacred  fire  which  makes  me  young  again,  and 
which  has  consumed  me  in  vain  until  now,  for 
want  of  the  needful  nourishment.  I  shall  not 
regret  having  failed  all  my  life,  in  every  thing, 
having  struggled  with  misery  until  I  was  driven 
to  escape  suicide  by  drunkenness.  No,  I  shall 
complain  of  nothing  in  my  unfortunate  past,  if  the 
living  offspring  of  Floriani  may  build  their  tri- 
umphs upon  my  ruins,  if  Celio,  his  brothers  and 
his  sisters  realize  their  mother's  dream,  and  if  old 
Boccaferri  can  thus  discharge  his  debt  to  the 
memory  of  that  angel !" 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  my  friend,"  said  Celio, 
"  it  was  my  mother's  dream  to  see  us  all  great 
artists;  but  for  that,  said  she.  Art  itself  must  he 
renewed.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  we  understand  her 
meaning;  we  understand  too  why  she  retired  at 
thirty  years,  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  her  strength  and 
genius,  why  she  was  so  soon  weary  of  the  theatre, 
and  proof  against  all  illusions.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  improve  mankind  in  this  particular ; 
but  we  will  make  the  attempt,  and  whatever  may 
happen,  we  shall  always  bless  your  teachings,  and 
shall  owe  all  our  joy  to  you  ;  for  they  will  indeed 
be  great,  and  if  the  delicate  tastes  which  you  are 
giving  us  will  expose  us  often  to  suffer  from  the 
contact  of  inferiority,  when  we  come  to  the  sub- 
lime, we  shall  feel  it  more  sensibly  than  the  vul- 
gar." 

We  passed  on  to  the  third  act,  which  was  almost 
entirely  taken  from  the  Italian  libretto.  It  was  a 
fe:e  cliampetre,  given  by  Don  Juan  to  his  vassals 
and  his  neighbors  in  the  gardens  of  the  castle.  I 
admiri'd  the  skill  with  which  Boccaferri  disguised 
the  lack  of  supernumeraries.  A  crowd  seemed 
to  move  and  act  behind  the  scenes,  but  they  never 
appeared,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  At  times 
one  of  the  actors  not  on  the  stage  would  skilfully 
imitate  the  murmuring  of  voices  and  the  sound  of 
distant  footsteps.  A  dancing  tune  from  the  opera 
was  played  lightly  upon  some  invisible  instrument, 
suuiiresting  a  dance  in  the  distance.  These  details 
were  imiirovised  with  great  art,  each  one  taking 
part  in  the  action  with  zeal  and  wonderful  deli- 
cacy to  aid  those  behind  the  scenes,  and  all  with- 
out disturbing  or  drawing  away  their  attention 
from  till  ir  parts.  The  ingenious  arrangements  of 
dark  and  narrow  side  passages,  only  lighted  from 
the  stacc,  and  growing  dark  as  they  deepened, 
allowoil  all  to  notice  and  sieze  what  was  going  on 
without  disturbing  the  naturalness  of  the  play,  or 
being  seen  by  the  actors.  Every  one  had  some- 
thing to  do,  and  no  one  could  forget  the  subject 
for  one  moment,  which  made  them  return  to  the 
slaire  as  excited  as  they  went  off.  I  found  I  could 
make  myself  useful,  without  appearing  in  this  act_ 
The  arrangement  was  above  all  a  delicate  thing 
to  observe ;  and  if  I  had  not  seen  it  practised  hy 
these  Intelligent  beings,  who  unawares  communi- 
cated to  me  their  delicacy  of  perception,  I  could 
never  have  believed  it  possible  to  trust  to  the 
chances  of  Improvisation,  without  failing  in  the 
proportion  of  the  scenes,  the  order  of  the  en- 
trances and  exits,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
accustomed  details.  It  seemed  that  this  difficulty 
appeared  at  first  insurmountable  to  the  Floriani ; 
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but  Boccaferri  and  his  daugliter  pei'sisterl,  and 
their  theories  upon  the  nature  of  artistic  inspira- 
tion, and  upon  the  way  to  possess  it,  enlightened 
this  mysterious  work,  light  dawned  upon  their 
first  chaos,  order  and  logic  claimed  their  rights  in 
all  the  healthy  labor  of  art,  and  the  fearful  obsta- 
cle was  overcome  with  wonderful  rapidity.  They 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  not  to  hint  to  each  other, 
by  winking  or  whispering  as  at  first.  Each  one 
had  his  rule  written  in  enduring  characters  upon 
his  mind  ;  the  brilliant  apropos  of  the  dialogue, 
the  ardor  of  passion,  the  wit  of  the  impromptu, 
the  fantastic  wandering  had  all  the  charm  of  lib- 
erty, and  yet  the  action  did  not  go  astray,  and  if 
it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  for  a  moment,  to  be 
brought  back  and  strengthened  by  some  chance 
incident,  the  resemblance  of  this  mode  of  dramatic 
action  with  real  life,  (ce  grand  de'cousu,  recousu 
sans  cesse  a  propos,)  was  only  the  more  striking 
and  more  fascinating. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  act  I  admired  two  new 
actors,  Beatrice  (Zerlina)  and  Salvator  (Masetto.) 
These  two  lovely  children  had  the  inestimable 
fortune  to  be  just  as  young  and  fresh  as  their 
parts ;  and  their  usual  manners  of  brotherly  fa- 
miliarity gave  to  their  dispute  a  charming  char- 
acter of  chastity  and  childish  obstinacy,  which  in 
no  way  injured  the  scene  ;  and  yet  this  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Italian  libretto,  much  less 
Moliere's  ;  but  what  did  it  matter  ?  The  thing 
seemed  better  to  me  thus  instinctively  rendered. 
Young  Salvator  (the  Benjamin,  as  he  was  called,) 
acted  like  an  angel.  He  was  comic,  without 
striving  to  be  so.  He  spoke  the  Milanese  dia- 
lect, whose  little  graces  and  naive  metaphors  he 
knew  so  well,  as  he  had  so  lately  been  cradled 
among  them ;  he  had  a  true  feeling  of  the  dan- 
gers which  surrounded  Zerlina  in  allowing  her- 
self to  be  wooed  by  a  libertine ;  he  reproached 
her  coquetry  with  the  freedom  of  a  brother, 
which  only  made  the  frankness  of  the  peasant 
more  lifelike.  He  knew  how  to  make  those  little 
malicious  speeches  which  provoke  young  girls 
when  spoken  before  strangers,  and  Beatrice  was 
really  provoked,  and  so  she  acted  wonderfully 
without  dreaming  of  it. 

But  another  more  learned  and  more  e.xpe- 
rienced  couple  succeeded  this  pretty  one — Anna 
and  Ottavio.  Stella  was  a  heroine,  full  of  noble- 
ness, sadness  and  reverie.  I  saw  that  she  had 
well  read  and  understood  Hofimann's  "Don 
Juan,"  and  that  she  completed  the  character  of 
the  libretto  in  just  intimating  a  delicate  shade  of 
involuntary  fascination  towards  the  irresistible 
enemy  of  her  race  and  happiness.  This  point 
was  exquisitely  touched,  and  this  victim  of  a 
secret  fatality  was  far  more  virtuous  and  interest- 
ing thus  than  as  merely  the  proud  and  strong 
daughter  of  the  Commander,  mourning  and 
avenging  her  father  without  weakness  and  with- 
out pity. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  Ottavio?  I  could  not 
conceive  what  could  be  made  of  this  character, 
in  taking  away  from  him  the  music  he  sings  ;  for 
Mozart  alone  made  anything  out  of  him.  So 
Cecilia  had  everything  to  create,  and  she  did  it 
with  a  masterly  hand  ;  she  expressed  all  the  ten- 
derness, the  devotion,  the  indignation  and  the 
perseverance  which  Mozart  alone  could  indicate. 
She  translated  the  composer's  ideas  in  language 
as  elevated  as  his  music  ;  she  gave  to  the  youniT 
lover  poetry,  grace,  pride,  and  above  all,  love. 

"  Yes,  that  is  love,"  said  Celio  to  me  suddenly,  I 


in  the  side-scenes,  whispering  in  my  ear,  as  if  ho 
had  answered  my  thought.  "  Listen  and  look  at 
Cecilia,  my  friend,  and  strive  to  forget  the  prom- 
ise I  made  you  never  to  love  her.  I  cannot 
answer  to  you  for  anything  concerning  this,  for  I 
did  not  know  her  two  months  ago ;  I  hail  never 
heard  her  express  love,  and  I  did  not  know  she 
could  feel  it.  Now  I  know  her,  as  I  see  her 
away  from  the  public,  which  paralyzed  her.  She 
is  transformed  in  my  eyes,  and  I  am  transformed 
m  my  own.  I  believe  I  am  as  capable  of  loving 
as  she.  It  remains  to  be  known  if  we  shall  be  to 
each  other  the  object  of  that  ardor  which  grows 
within  us,  without  any  end  at  present  beyond  the 
revelation  of  art;  but  trust  to  thy  friend  no 
longer,  Adorno,  and  work  on  your  own  account, 
without  help  from  me." 

While  thus  speaking,  Celio  held  my  hand  and 
pressed  it  convulsively.  I  felt,  from  the  trem- 
bhng  of  his  whole  person,  that  either  he  or  I 
was  lost. 

"  What  is  all  this  V  "  asked  Boccaferri,  passing 
near  us.  "  Distraction  ?  a  dialogue  in  the  side- 
scenes  ?  Do  you  then  wish  to  chase  away  the 
god  which  inspires  us.  Come,  Don  Juan,  recol- 
lect yourself,  forget  Celio  Floriani,  and  come,  let 
us  torment  Masetto  ! " 

[To  he  continued.] 


Goethe  on  Dilettantism, 

OR   PRACTICAL   A5IATEURSHIP    IN   THE  ARTS. 

[From  "  Essays  on  Art,"  by  Goethe,  translated  by  Samuel 
Gray  Ward.] 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

ADVANTAGES   OF   DILETTANTISM,   IN 
GENERAL. 

It  prevents  an  entire  want  of  cultivation. 

Dilettantism  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
general  extension  of  art,  and  may  even  be  a 
cause  of  it. 

It  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  e.xclte  and 
develop  a  true  artistic  talent. 

Elevates  handicraft  to  a  certain  resemblance  to 
art. 

Has  a  civilizing  tendency. 

Substitutes  a  certain  idea  of  art  in  the  place  of 
ignorance,  and  extends  it  to  where  the  artist 
would  not  be  able  to  reach. 

Gives  occupation  to  productive  power,  and 
cultivates  something  serious  in  man. 

Appearances  ai-e  changed  into  ideas. 

Teaches  to  analyze  impressions. 

Aids  the  appropriation  and  reproduction  of 
forms. 

ADVANTAGES  OF   DILETTANTISM,  IN 
DETAIL. 

IN  THE  ARTS    OF  DESIGN. 

Learning  to  see. 

Knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  we  see. 
Changing  the  subject  of  a  picture,  i.  e.,  the  visible 
filling  up,  so  far  as  it  is  unimportant. 

Knowledge  of  forms,  i.  e.,  the  filling  up,  so  far 
as  it  is  unimportant. 

Learning  to  analyze.  All  commence  with  a 
simple  impression,  without  analysis.  The  next 
step  is  to  analyze,  and  the  third  is  the  return 
from  the  analysis  to  the  feeling  of  the  whole, 
which  is  the  iEsthefic. 

The  Dilettant  enjoys  this  advantage  in  com- 
mon with  the  Artist,  in  contrast  to  the  merely 
passive  observer. 

IN   ARCHITECTURE. 

Awakens  the  free  productive  force. 

Is  the  speediest  and  most  immediate  transition 
from  material  to  form,  thus  expressing  the  highest 
need  in  man. 

It  awakes  and  developes  the  feeling  for  the 
lofty,  to  which  it  for  the  most  part  inclines,  rather 
than  to  the  beautiful. 

It  introduces  order  and  proportion,  and  teaches 


to  strive  after  an  appearance  of  beauty,  and  a 
certain  freedom  even  in  the  needful  and  necessary. 
The  general  advantage  of  Dilettantism,  its 
civilizing  tendency,  and  its  substituting,  and  ex- 
tending a  certain  artistic  sense  in  the  place  of 
ignorance,  wliere  the  artist  cannot  reach,  applies 
particularly  to  architecture. 

IN  THE  ART  OP  GARDENING. 

Ideal  in  the  Real. 

Striving  after  form,  in  formless  masses. 

Choice. 

Beautiful  grouping. 

Making  a  picture  out  of  a  reality;  in  short  the 
first  step  into  art. 

A  well  cared  for  and  beautiful  neighborhood, 
has  always  a  beneficial  efiect  on  society. 

IN  LYRICAL  POETRY. 

Cultivation  of  language  in  general. 

More  manifold  interest  "  in  humanioribus,"  in 
contrast  to  the  crudeness  of  the  ignorant,  or  the 
pedantic  narrowness  of  the  mere  man  of  business, 
or  pedant. 

Cultivation  of  the  feelings  and  of  the  verbal 
e.xpression  of  the  same. 

The  cultivated  man  ought  to  be  able  to  express 
his  feelings  with  poetic  beauty. 

Ideal  view  of  objects  of  common  life. 

Cultivation  of  the  imagination,  especially  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  culture  of  the  intellect. 

Awaking  and  direction  of  the  productive  imag- 
ination to  the  highest  functions  of  the  mind  in  the 
sciences  and  practical  life. 

Cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the  rhythmical. 

There  being  no  objective  laws,  either  for  the 
internal  or  external  construction  of  a  poem,  the 
amateur  ought  to  hold  fast  to  acknowledired 
models,  so  much  the  more  strongly  than  the  master 
does,  and  rather  imitate  the  good  that  exists,  than 
strive  after  originality ;  and  in  the  external  and 
metrical  parts,  follow  strictly  the  well-known 
general  rules. 

And  as  the  Dilettant  can  only  form  himself 
after  models,  he  ought,  in  order  to  avoid  one-sided- 
ness,  to  acquire  the  most  universal  knowledge  of 
all  models,  and  survey  the  field  of  poetic  literature 
yet  more  perfectly,  than  is  required  of  the  artist 
himself. 

IN   MUSIC. 

More  profound  education  of  the  sense. 

Recognition  of  mathematical  precision  in  the 
organ,  and  its  application  to  the  aims  of  sentiment 
and  beauty. 

Favors  a  social  connexion  and  entertainment, 
without  any  fixed  interest. 

Helps  to  an  ideal  existence,  even  when  music 
only  calls  to  the  dance. 

IN  THE   DANCE. 

Flexibility,  and  possibility  of  beautiful  motions. 

Feeling  and  practice  of  rhythm,  in  all  motions. 

^Esthetic  significance  of  movements. 

Cultivation  of  the  physical  powers,  preparation 
of  the  body  for  all  possible  physical  accomplish- 
ments 

Musical  tuning  of  the  body. 

Proportion  in  movement,  between  too  much 
and  not  enough. 

Possibility  of  a  graceful  carriage. 

Possibility  of  sympathetic  action  in  an  exalted 
state. 

IN  THE  DRAMATIC  ART. 

Opportunity  of  farther  cultivation  in  declama- 
tion. 

Attention  to  one's  own  representations. 

Participates  in  the  advantages  predicated  of 
Dancing. 

Exercise  of  the  memory. 

Sensible  attention  and  accuracy. 

DISADVANTAGES     OF    DILETTANTISM,    IN 
GENERAL. 

The  Dilettant  jumps  over  the  steps,  stops  at 
certain  steps  which  he  regards  as  the  end,  and 
from  which  he  thinks  himself  justified  in  judging 
of  the  whole ;  prevents  also  his  perfectibility. 

He  subjects  himself  to  the  necessity  of  working 
by  false  rules,  because  he  cannot  work  even  as  a 
Dilettant  without  some  rules,  and  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  true  objective  rules. 
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He  departs  more  and  more  from  the  truth  of 
objects,  and  loses  himself  in  subjective  errors. 

Dilettantism  takes  its  element  from  art  and 
spoils  art's  public,  by  depriving  it  of  its  earnest- 
ness and  strictness. 

All  tendency  to  predilection  destroys  art,  and 
dilettantism,  brings  in  indulgence  and  favor.  At 
the  expense  of  the  true  artists,  it  brings  into 
notice  those  that  stand  nearest  to  Dilettantism. 

In  Dilettantism  the  loss  is  always  greater  than 
the  gain. 

From  handicraft  the  way  is  open  to  rise  to  art, 
but  not  from  botch-work. 

Dilettantism  favors  the  indifferent,  partial,  and 
characterless. 

Injury  Dilettants  do  to  art,  by  bringing  artists 
down  to  their  level. 

Can  bear  no  good  artist  near  them. 

In  all  cases,  where  the  art  itself  has  no  proper 
regulative  power,  as  in  Poetry,  the  Art  of  Gar- 
dening, the  Drama,  the  injury  Dilettantism  does 
is  greater,  and  its  pretensions  more  arrogant. 
The  worst  case  is  that  of  the  Drama. 

DISADVANTAGES   OF  DILETTANTISM,    IN 
DETAIL. 

IN   AKCHITECTURE. 

On  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving 
character  to  architectui-e,  of  imparting  variety 
and  beauty,  the  Dilettant,  unable  to  attain  to 
these,  must,  according  to  the  tendency  of  his  time, 
run  either  into  the  meagre  and  overloaded,  or  the 
heavy  and  unmeaning.  But  an  architectural 
work,  being  dependent  on  beauty  for  its  existence, 
if  it  have  not  this,  is  wholly  null. 

On  account  of  its  ideal  nature,  it  is  more  easy 
than  in  any  other  art  to  run  into  the  Fantastic, 
which  does  more  injury  here  than  anywhere 
else. 

Since  it  is  only  the  few,  who  are  able  to  raise 
themselves  to  a  free  culture,  according  to  the  laws 
of  pure  beauty,  the  architectural  Dilettant  easily 
fnlls  into  sentimental  and  allegorical  architecture, 
seeking  in  this  way  to  superinduce  the  character, 
which  he  does  not  know  how  to  find  in  beauty. 

Architectural  Dilettantism,  without  being  able 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  beauty,  fails  usually  in 
the  physical  aim  of  building,  utility  and  conve- 
nience. 

The  publicity  and  permanence  of  architectural 
works,  renders  the  injurious  effect  of  Dilettantism, 
in  this  department,  more  universal  and  endurinn-; 
and  perpetuates  false  taste,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  arts  generally,  the  conspicuous  and  widely- 
known  serves  again  for  models. 

The  earnest  aim  of  beautiful  architectural 
works  gives  them  a  harmony  with  the  most  impor- 
tant and  exalted  moments  of  man,  and  botch- 
work,  in  this  case,  does  him  an  injury  in  the  very 
point  where  he  might  be  most  capable  of  perfec- 
tibility. 

IN  THE  AET   OP  GAEDENINO. 

The  real  treated  as  a  work  of  fancy. 
Garden-dilettantism  runs  into  a  sort  of  endless- 
ness; 1.  because  it  is  not  fixed  and  limited  in  the 
idea ;  2.  because  the  material  is  always  undergo- 
ing accidental  changes,  and  so  always  counteracts 
the  idea. 

Garden-dilettantism  often  puts  the  nobler  arts 
to  an  unworthy  use,  and  makes  their  earnest  aim 
subservient  to  the  end  of  amusement. 

Favors  a  sentimental  and  fantastic  nullity. 
Lessens  the  exalted  in  nature,  and  while  it  imi- 
tates, removes  it. 

Perpetuates  the  reigning  error  of  the  time,  viz. 
the  wish  to  be  free  from  condition  and  restraint 
in  the  aesthetic,  and  to  let  the  fancy  have  free 
scope,  while  there  is  not,  as  in  the  other  arts,  any 
means  to  correct,  and  keep  it  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety. 

Mixing  up  of  nature  and  art. 
Producing  an  effect  with  mere  outside  appear- 
ance. 

The  erections  it  gives  rise  to  are  light,  slender, 
wood  and  board  constructions,  and  destroy  the 
idea  of  solid  architecture.  They  destroy  the 
feeling  for  it._  The  thatched  roof,  the  wooden 
screens  all  give  an  inclination  for  card-house 
architecture. 


IN  LYRICAL  POETRY. 

Belles-lettres,  shallowness,  and  emptiness,  with- 
drawal from  solid  studies;  or  superficial  treatment. 

A  greater  danger  exists  in  this,  than  in  the 
other  arts,  of  mistaking  a  merely  Dilettantic  dex- 
terity for  a  true  genius  for  art,  and  in  this  case, 
the  subject  is  worse  off  than  in  any  other  Dilet- 
tantism, because  its  existence  becomes  an  entire 
nullity ;  for  the  poet  is  nothing  at  all  except 
through  earnestness  and  conformity  to  art. 

Dilettantism  in  general,  but  especially  in  poetry, 
weakens  the  feeling  and  perception  for  the  good 
that  lies  beyond  it,  and  whilst  it  is  indulgent  to  a 
restless  desire  to  produce,  which  leads  it  to  nothing 
perfect,  robs  itself  of  all  the  culture  it  might  de- 
rive through  the  perception  of  foreign  excellencies. 

Poetical  Dilettantism  may  be  of  two  sorts. 
Either  it  neglects  the  (indispensable)  mechanical, 
and  thinks  enough  done  if  it  shows  mind  and 
feeling ;  or,  it  seeks  poetry  only  in  the  mechani- 
cal, acquiring  a  technical  dexterity  therein,  but 
without  spirit  or  significance.  Both  are  injurious, 
but  the  former  rather  injures  the  art,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  subject. 

All  Dilettants  are  Plagiarists.  They  enervate 
and  pull  to  pieces  all  that  is  original  in  manner  or 
matter,  and  at  the  same  time,  imitate,  copy,  and 
piece  out  their  own  emptiness  with  it.  Thus  the 
language  gets  filled  with  phrases  and  formulas 
stolen  from  all  sides,  and  which  have  no  longer 
any  meaning,  and  you  may  read  whole  books 
through,  written  in  a  fine  style,  and  containing 
nothing.  In  a  word,  all  that  is  really  beautiful 
and  good  in  true  poetry,  is  profaned,  rendered 
common,  and  degraded. 

IN  PRAGMATICAL  POETRY. 

All  the  disadvantages  of  Dilettantism  in  Lyrical 
poetry,  apply  here  in  a  far  higher  degree.  Not 
the  art  alone,  but  the  subject  also,  suffers  more. 

Mi.xing  up  of  different  kinds. 

IN  MUSIC. 

When  the  culture  of  the  musical-dilettant  is 
autodidactic,  and  composition  as  well  as  practice 
not  acquired  under  the  strict  supervision  of  a 
master,  there  results  a  painful,  uncertain,  unsatis- 
factory effort ;  because  the  musical-dilettant,  unlike 
those  in  the  other  arts,  can  produce  no  effects 
without  a  knowledge  of  artistic  rules. 

Dilettantism  in  music,  more  than  any  other 
dilettantism,  makes  its  possessor  less  sympathizins 
and  less  capable  of  receiving  enjoyment  from  the 
works  of  others,  and  also  narrows  down  the  sub- 
ject, which  it  seizes  in  its  one-sided  and  charac- 
teristic form. 

IN  THE  DANCE. 

Want  of  unity  in  the  limbs,  and  affectation. 

Stiffness  and  pedantry. 

Caricature. 

Vanity. 

False  training  of  the  body. 

Want  of  character,  and  emptiness. 

Loose  and  negligent  style. 

Mannered  style,  through  the  exaggeration  of 
beautiful  movements. 

Either  stiff  and  painful,  or  rude  and  dispropor- 
tioned. 

(Both  extremes  prevented  by  the  pleasing  and 
significant.) 

Inclines  society  to  a  sensual  vagueness. 

Unmeaning  and  one-sided  direction  given  to 
bodily  appearance. 

Dancing  should  therefore  have  its  Masters  of 
the  Art,  because  Dilettantism  either  leads  to  un- 
certainty and  timidity,  hindering  freedom  and 
limiting  the  powers,  or  else  runs  into  vanity  and 
thence  to  emptiness. 

IN  THE  DRAMA. 

Caricature  of  one's  own  faulty  individuality. 

Incapacitates  the  mind  for  all  occupation, 
through  the  illusion  of  a  fantastic  mode  of  viewing 
objects. 

Expense  of  interest  and  passion,  without  fruit. 

Eternal  circle  of  monotonous,  ever  repeated, 
ineffectual  activity. 

(There  is  nothing  so  attractive  to  Dilettants  as 
comedy-rehearsals.     Professed  actors  hate  them.) 

Partial  forbearance  towards  theatrical  Dilet- 
tants ;  feeding  them  with  applause. 


Eternal  inclination  towards  a  passionate  condi- 
tion and  behavior,  without  balance. 

Feeding  all  hateful  passions  with  the  worst  re- 
sults for  civil  and  household  existence. 

Blunting  the  feeling  for  poetry. 

Use  of  exalted  language  for  commonplace  sen- 
timents. 

A  rag-fair  of  thoughts,  commonplaces,  and  de- 
criptions  in  the  memory. 

Pervading  aflectation  and  manner,  reaching 
also  into  life. 

Most  injurious  indulgence  towards  the  indiffer- 
ent and  faulty,  in  a  public  and  quite  personal  case. 

The  general  tolerance  for  tlie  home-made,  be- 
comes in  this  case  more  eminent. 

Most  pernicious  use  of  amateur  comedies  for 
the  education  of  children,  where  it  all  turns  to 
nonsense.  In  the  same  manner,  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  amusements  for  universities,  &c. 

Destruction  of  the  ideality  of  art,  because  the 
Dilettant,  not  being  able  to  raise  himself  through 
the  appropriation  of  artistic  ideas  and  traditions, 
must  do  all  through  a  pathological  reality. 


For  Dwighb's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE    SOtTKCE    OF    SOBTG. 

[From  the  German  of  Aoeesperg  ] 

How  came  it,  while  the  arrow,  stinging, 
Burned  in  my  heart,  love's  bliss  I  sang  ? 
How  was  it,  only  joy  came  springing 
"Where  sorrow  nursed  a  deadly  pang  ? 

Lo  !  on  the  silver  waters  riding, 
The  proud  swan  sails  in  snowy  white ; 
Long  has  he  now  been,  tuneless,  gliding 
On  his  calm  way,  in  mute  delight. 

By  moonlight  pale,  in  morning's  flushing. 
He  glided  downward — and  was  dumb  ; 
"With  many  a  rose  the  banks  were  blushing, 
He  still  sailed  onward — and  was  dumb. 

Now,  when,  in  death,  his  heart-strings  quiver, 
Pierced  by  the  shaft — what  he  so  long, 
In  all  his  bliss,  had  uttered  never, 
In  woe  he  sings  :  his  earliest  song ! 

c.  T.  B. 


Death  of  Adolph  Adam. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
in  his  letter  of  May  8,  describes  the  funeral  honors 
paid  to  one  of  the  most  popular  composers  of  the 
present  French  operatic  school. 

I  presently  reached  the  Rue  Lafilte.  When  I 
reached  the  upper  end  of  the  street,  I  found  it 
and  all  the  space  in  front  of  the  church  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette  occupied  by  a  crowd  more 
compact  than  the  one  I  had  just  left  on  the  side- 
walk of  the  Boulevards.  There  might  have  been 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  humlred  per.^ons  standing 
there,  very  cjuiet  and  serious.  The  office  of  pre- 
servicig  order  was  a  sinecure  for  the  jiuliceuien 
present,  for  there  were  sergens  de  cille  here  also. 
The  church,  as  I  learjied,  was  already  filled  lo  its 
utmost  capacity — with  mourners,  as  I  sav;  by  the 
funeral  hangings  that  shrouded  its  elegant  jiortico. 
An  honest  blouse,  who  came  up  at  tlie  same  time 
as  myself,  respectfully  asked  who  was  the  deceased 
to  whom  such  honors  were  shown.  An  impeding 
old  woman,  who  stood  in  front  of  us  on  the  curb- 
stone, and  had  heanl  the  question  and  my  reply 
of  ignorance,  courteously  turned  to  tell  us  that  it 
was  was  "  the  great  composer,  Adolph  Ad.Lui"  the 
author  of  the  Postilion  of  Lonjumeau,  of  ,Si  fetais 
Rol,  and  numberless  other  pieces,  operas  and 
ballets. 

On  Friday  evening  last  he  was  in  apparently 
perfect  health,  and  in  his  usual  cheerful  spirits. 
He  was  at  the  grand  opera  with  his  friends  that 
night,  and  afterward  accompanied  some  of  them  to 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  where  one  of  his  operas.  Si 
j'etais  Roi,  a  favorite  with  the  public,  was  in  re- 
hearsal, for  a  new  series  of  representations.  On 
reaching  home  he  wrote  a  letter  and  some  notes 
of  music,  which  he  left  on  his  piano.  Not  having 
appeared  at  his  usual  hour  next  morning,  his  wife 
went  to  his  room  at  8  o'clock  to  call  him.  She 
received    no  answer,  approached    his   bed,   and 
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found  a  cold  corpse.  He  died  of  a  disease  of  the 
heart.  As  physicians  say,  the  extinction  of  vitality 
must  have  been  instantaneous — without  warning, 
■without  pain — such  a  death  as  the  illustrious  com- 
poser had  desired — without  precedent  decay,  in 
the  midst  of  his  strength  and  honors.  He  had  ex- 
pressed a  dread  of  outliving  the  productive  power 
of  his  faculties,  and  the  attendant  public  applause. 

When  the  solemn  services  of  the  church  were 
ended,  a  procession,  composed  of  artists  in  all 
kinds,  amateurs,  men  of  letters,  and  a  very  nu- 
merous body  of  friends — numbering  in  all,  as  it  is 
loosely  rated,  some  three  thousand  persons — fol- 
lowed his  remains  to  their  resting-place. 

Three  thousand  men  of  all  professions,  leaving 
their  busmesa  on  a  Monday,  spending  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to  do  honor  to 
an  artist !  It  was  a  fine  effect  to  the  money-mak- 
ing throng  on  the  Boulevard  des  Itallens — and,  I 
ventured  to  observe  to  m}'self,  a  more  characteris- 
tically national  demonstration.  One  man — a  large 
manuf;icturer  of  pianos,  a  friend  of  Adam,  gave  a 
holiday  to  all  the  workmen  of  his  establishment, 
paying  them  their  wages,  with  the  request  that 
they  would  attend  his  funeral.  The  Theatre 
Lyrique,  where  one  of  his  operas,  as  I  said  above, 
was  to  be  performed,  was  closed  that  night.  The 
Bouffes  Parisiens,  another  operatic  theatre  where 
some  of  his  compositions  had  been  performed,  was 
also  closed.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  the  perform- 
ances for  the  night  had  been  commanded  some 
days  in  advance  by  the  Emperor,  as  a  treat  for  his 
guest,  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  and  went  on  as 
usual,  but  the  proceeds,  also  by  the  Emperor's 
command,  have  been  handed  over  to  the  widow 
of  the  deceased.  So  well  does  Louis  Napoleon 
understand  his  French.  That  the  Opera  Comique 
was  not  closed  on  the  same  occasion,  has  been  the 
theme  of  much  indignant  comment  here. 


For  Dwight^s  Journal  of  Music. 
HAPPY  LOVE. 

[From  the  German  of  Wolfgang  MUller.] 

0  musical  Spring-time,  thou  age  of  delight ! 

And  though  thou  art  over,  our  joy  takes  not  flight : 
The  love  vre  felt  yesterday,  warms  us  to-daj', 
And  "vvill  warm  us  to-morrow,  and  bless  us  for  aye  ! 

*We  youngsters  once  gathered  the  birches  so  gay, 
And  marched  to  the  village,  our  hats  full  of  May  ; 
The  maidens  came  out  from  each  cottage  to  see, 
And,  Heart' s-love !  you  stole  such  sweet  glances  at  me ! 

The  festival  over,  you  gave  me,  0  bliss ! 
Your  hand  for  a  pressure,  your  lips  for  a  kiss  ! 
Mine  wast  thou,  0  jewel !  eternally  mine  ! 
And  I  was,  O  jewel !  eternally  thine. 

Not  in  vain  stood  the  rose,  now,  in  blushes  arrayed ; 

1  brought  thee  the  nosegay,  enrapturing  maid  ; 
We  shared,  at  the  harvest,  in  dance  and  in  song, 
We  shared  in  the  vintage,  when  that  came  along. 

But  now  the  cold  winter  all  nature  has  sealed, 

No  longer  we  revel  o'er  mountain  and  tield ; 

"We  sit  by  the  fireside,  one  heart's  bliss  we  share. 

In  the  heart  it  is  summer,  when  true  love  blooms  there ! 

0  musical  Spring-time,  thou  age  of  delight ! 

And  when  thou  returnest,  our  hands  we  unite  : 

The  love  we  felt  yesterday,  warms  us  to-day, 

And  will  warm  us  to-morrow,  and  bless  us  for  aye  ! 

0.  T.  E. 
1    *    » 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  New  Piano-Forte. 

New  Yokk,  May  17,  1856. 

Me.  Editor  :  In  your  issue  of  May  10th  you 
copy  an  article  from  the  New  York  Evening  Mirror, 
upon  my  new  piano.  In  the  course  of  your  remarks 
upon  the  article,  I  find  the  following  passage :  "  The 
principle  involved  is  certainly  a  good  one.  Whether 
the  practical  difKcuIties  of  reconciling  so  much  lio-ht- 
ness  and  vibratory  freedom  with  the  strength  re- 
quired by  the  enormous  strain  of  all  the  wires  of  a 
piano  have  been  really  and  fairly  overcome,  is  what 
time  alone  can  show." 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  permit  me 


to  answer  the  doubt  expressed  in  the  paragraph 
quoted.  Any  departure  from  old  established  prin- 
ciples is  naturally  received  with  cautious  wariness. 
This  caution  is  the  true  conservatism,  and  should 
always  be  exercised  in  matters  where  principles  are 
involved  until  the  proposed  innovations  are  clearly 
demonstrated  to  be  iinju-ovenients.  I  claim  to  have 
reconciled  the  diffifulties  of  combining  the  utmost 
lightness  of  case  and  bottom  with  a  strength  sufficient 
to  sustain  double  the  strain  ordinarily  found  in  a 
large  scale  piano,  and  to  have  dispensed  with  all  the 
heavy  blockinn;.  which  is  at  once  the  strength  and 
the  useless  incumbrance  of  the  ordinary  pianos, 
giving  in  place  of  this  an  immense  addition  of  vibra- 
tory surface  and  inner  scope  for  sound,  and  an  iron 
frame  composed  of  upper  and  lower  oblong  squares, 
with  strengthening  transverse  bars  and  ascending 
arms,  which  are  firmly  bolted  to  the  upper  frame, 
after  passing  throu<;h  the  wrest  plank  or  pin  block, 
(the  only  block  of  wood  inside  the  thin  case,)  which 
they  sustain  secure  and  immovable.  This  perfect 
iron  frame,  with  its  wrest  plank  within  itself,  bears 
all  the  strain  and  tension  of  the  strings,  asks  no  as- 
sistance from  the  wood-work  frame,  and  is,  in  short, 
competent  and  self-sustaining.  If  the  principle  is 
recognized  as  correct,  my  aim  is  attained,  for  in  the 
piano-forte  now  on  exbiliition  at  my  room,  the  prin- 
ciple is  fully  carried  out ;  the  increase  in  the  purity 
and  the  power  of  tone  is  fully  realized,  and  it  has 
remained  up  to  itsori;;inal  pitch  (high  Philharmonic 
pitch)  during  three  months  of  the  most  severe  aud 
constant  tests,  being  played  upon  every  day  from 
morning  until  night. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  Driggs. 


BOSTOIT,   MAY   31,   1856. 
Eobsrt  Franz. 

SKETCH    OF    HIS    LIFE,    I!Y   LISZT. 

A  few  months  since  (see  Vol.  viii.  p.  185)  we 
translated  for  our  readers  a  portion  (all  that  we 
had  at  that  time  received)  of  Liszt's  very  interest- 
ing and  appreciative  artiele  upon  the  genius  and 
productions  of  the  most  remarkable  song  com- 
poser, at  the  same  time  that  he  is  one  of  the 
truest  mnsiciims,  who  now  live  in  Germany.  We 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  second  and  con- 
cluding part.  It  is  chiefly  biographical,  and  being 
about  a  man  of  whom  so  little  has  been  known 
here  personally — nothing  in  fact  e.xcept  those  ex- 
qui.^ile  vibrations  of  his  soul  in  song — it  will 
doubtless  interest  our  reailers  even  more  than  the 
subtle  metaphysical  analysis  of  those  vibrations, 
which  we  have  before  presented.  In  the  absence 
therefore  of  other  praeticable  or  pressing  editorial 
topics  this  week,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  cominue  the  translation  as  far  as  our 
space  permits. 

"  Franz  was  born  on  the  28th  of  June,  1815, 
at  Halle,  on  the  Saal.  The  state  of  things  in  the 
paternal  house  afforded  him  but  little  poetic 
stintultis ;  on  the  contrary,  all  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  practical  utilities  of  life  in  the  sense  of  the 
last  century,  was  regarded  as  unprofitable  and 
injurious.  His  youth  passed  uneventfully,  and 
he  was  indebted  only  to  mere  chance  opportuni- 
ties for  the  awakening  of  his  musical  capacities. 
Being  already  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
obliged,  and  that  without  any  support  upon  the 
part  of  his  relations,  to  acquire  the   elements  of 


music,  as  well  as  he  could,  in  his  own  way,  and 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  Later,  when  his  in- 
clination to  music  became  more  and  more  deci- 
ded, it  was  no  longer  possible  indeed  to  withhold 
from  him  a  teacher ;  but  naturally,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  views  then  prevailing,  the  cheapest 
musical  pedagogue  was  engaged  for  the  first  be- 
ginning, and,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the 
gifted  pupil  soon  outstripped  the  teacher. 

"  A  change  had  soon  to  be  made  in  instruction 
and  in  method.  And  this  necessity  repeated 
itself  so  often,  that  in  the  space  of  four  years  the 
young  Franz  had  studied  with  all  the  music 
teachers  in  Halle,  and  learned  all  he  could  from 
each  of  them,  without  being  able  to  call  his  own 
any  great  capital  of  knowledge  and  ability.  How 
indeed  could  he  derive  any  solid  profit,  any 
lasting  guidance,  from  this  continued  intercourse 
with  various  yet  equivalent  mediocrities  ?  This 
his  sound  youthful  insight  saw  so  truly,  that  he 
considered  himself,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  les- 
sons, as  left  entirely  to  himself;  in  his  first  at- 
tempts he  followed  only  the  humor  of  his  own 
suggestions,  and  so,  out  of  the  disadvantages  of 
his  position,  he  derived  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  accustoming  himself  to  let  the  individual 
impulse  alone  decide  in  the  choice  of  his  matter 
and  the  form  of  his  thought,  instead  of  accommo- 
dating his  mind,  like  so  many  talents,  to  mere 
imitation,  and  then  resembling  a  manumitted 
slave,  who  needs  years  of  apprenticeship  to  learn, 
not  only  how  to  enjoy,  but  how  to  actually  pos- 
sess and  use  the  freedom  that  has  been  given 
him.  How  many  all  their  lives  remain  such 
freedmen,  and  never  attain  to  the  natural  noble 
movement  of  the  freeborn  and  educated  I  His 
firm,  clear  understanding  guarded  Franz  from 
arrogance  and  error,  in  this  independence  left 
him  by  the  incapacitj'  of  his  teachers.  He  in- 
dulged in  neither  complaint  nor  ridicule  about  so 
manifest  a  want  of  outward  aid.  Indeed,  he 
found  himself  in  this  freedom,  as  in  his  natural 
element,  and  used  it  discreetly  to  give  self-posses- 
sion to  his  powers,  accustoming  himself  to  fi.^  his 
eyes  upon  a  goal,  and  slowly,  steadily,  consistent- 
ly to  sleze  the  means  for  reaching  it. 

"  Such  a  state  of  things  in  the  earliest  years 
of  his  artistic  strivings,  more  than  all  later  in- 
fluences perhaps,  determined  the  autodidactic 
character  of  his  talent.  The  chosen  ones  of  the 
Muse,  the  predestined  artists  know,  like  the  bees, 
how  to  suck  sweet  aromatic  nourishment  out  of 
the  flower  cups  which  contain  deadly  poison  for 
others.  But  dry  study  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  the 
rigid  thought  answered  but  imperfectly  to  his 
yearning,  as  a  dumb  beauty  would  have  left  his 
heart  unfilled.  Written  music  was  to  him  but  a 
body  without  soul  ;  he  need  hearing,  that  he 
might  see  his  ideal  realized.  However  much  the 
so-called  earnest  musicians  may  affect  to  despise' 
virtuosity,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  every 
really  called  musician  cherishes  the  want  of  this 
same  virtuosity ;  feels  the  impulse  in  himself  to 
hear,  to  bathe,  as  it  were,  in  waves  of  tones,  to 
cradle  himself  upon  their  illimitable  element,  to 
sail  through  their  pure  ether,  to  let  their  fra- 
grant breath  smooth  his  unfolded  wings,  to  en- 
velop himself  in  the  cloud  shapes  of  their  fairy 
land,  to  listen  to  their  tragical  or  touching  dia- 
logues, to  transport  himself  into  their  world  of 
expressive  atoms,  glowing  and  sparkling  like  the 
magic  formulas  of  a  celestial  speech.  Franz 
wanted  to  hear  music  made,  and  to  make  music 
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himself;  he  gave  himself  passionately  up  to  organ 
playing,  and  on  Sundays  ran  from  one  church  to 
another,  to  relieve  the  respective  organists  on 
single  choral  verses. 

"  In  those  days  he  was  attending  the  Halle 
Orphan  House  Gymnasium,  and  his  studies  there 
formed  his  principal  occupation,  the  so-called 
serious  side  of  his  life,  upon  ■which  his  parents 
laid  the  greatest  stress,  while  they  always  consid- 
ered his  attachment  to  music  as  only  a  harmless 
monomania,  from  which  they  would  gladly  have 
seen  him  delivered,  since  such  idiosyncracies 
always  hinder  a  young  man  from  the  attainment 
of  that  well-varnished,  well-mannered,  comfortable 
Philisterei,  that  coveted  goal  of  all  good  fathers 
of  a  family,  in  whose  train  they  can  with  toler- 
able certainty  anticipate  a  fixed  position,  a  re- 
spectable marriage,  a  decent  exterior,  a  decent 
living,  and  finally  a  decent  burial  for  their  son 
and  heir.  The  professors  of  the  gymnasium 
treated  the  Art-dallyings  of  their  pupil  with  still 
greater  severity  than  he  had  experienced  under 
the  paternal  roof;  his  secret  musical  amateurship 
became  the  butt  of  many  witticisms  and  there  were 
plenty  who  would  call  him  "Fool."  The  Cantor 
of  the  institution  had  appointed  an  hour  for 
music  lessons  for  the  more  gifted  pupils  ;  Franz 
felt .  himself  drawn  toward  him ;  he  was  so 
cramped  and  narrowed  by  the  boggy  water  of 
mental  inactivity,  that  whoever  let  him  pass 
without  snubbing  his  artistic  passion  became  wel- 
come to  him  ;  in  a  short  time  his  musical  protec- 
tor invited  him  to  be  his  accompanist.  The  com- 
positions of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  kindled  a 
new  flame  in  him,  and  cast  the  first  gleams  into 
the  dim  confusion  of  his  ideas,  which  no  one 
helped  him  to  clear  up,  and  in  which  he  had  in 
vain  sought  light  himself.  This  is  one  of  those 
favors  which  fate  vouchsaves  to  those  under  its 
protection,  renewing  for  them  in  the  most  urgent 
moment,  through  men  or  events,  the  drying  mar- 
row of  their  faculties. 

"  Trembling  with  enthusiasm,  possessed  by  the 
sounds  which  had  entranced  him,  Franz  now 
ventured,  without  having  mastered  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  harmony,  counterpoint,  or  any  sort  of 
thorough  theoretic  knowledge,  nay,  without  even 
a  clear  recognition  of  their  necessity,  upon  his 
first  attempts  at  composition.  Now,  as  before,  he 
remained  left  to  himself,  and,  without  explanation 
or  advice  from  others,  worked  along  at  random. 
The  impulse  to  produce  so  far  predominated  in 
him  that  at  this  time  the  order  of  importance  in 
his  different  labors  was  reversed.  Until  now,  in 
spite  of  his  more  and  more  overweening  bias 
toward  music,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  his 
mind  to  bury  itself  in  musical  problems,  and  de- 
vote to  them  in  truant  secresy  his  leisure  hours, 
and  even  a  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  more 
serious  studies,  still  these  latter  had  appeared  to 
him  the  central  purpose  of  his  being ;  he  loved 
his  parents  too  well  to  allow  an  opinion  directly 
opposed  to  their  own  to  take  root  in  him,  and  not 
to  accept  patiently  the  conviction  which  had 
been  instilled  into  him  from  childhood,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  acquit  himself  obediently  of  his 
Gymnasium  studies.  But  now  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance began  to  get  possession  of  him  ;  he  felt, 
with  all  his  tractableness,  that  these  studies  could 
not  be  useful  to  his  genuine  development,  and  he 
lost  more  and  more  the  power  of  giving  himself 
up  to  them  with  interest  and  success.  Soon 
there  ensued  hard  conflicts  in  his  soul  between 


his  natural  modesty  and  yieldingness,  between  his 
habitual  obedience  to  his  parents  and  the  thought 
that  he  was  squandering  his  time,  was  losing  his 
best  years  at  the  Gj'mnasium.  For  this  evil  he 
knew  no  better  remedy  than  to  abandon  the 
course  thus  far  pursued,  and  under  the  eyes  of  a 
master  of  music,  begin  a  new  period  of  study,  in 
which  his  choice  naturally  fell  upon  a  composer, 
who  at  that  time  enjoj'ed  a  great  celebrity,  and 
who  lived  not  far  from  Halle  :  Fkederic  Schnei- 
der. What  artist,  who  has  become  so  in  spite 
of  the  narrow  views  of  a  tender  and  prejudiced 
family,  cannot  at  a  glance  behold  all  the  phases 
of  the  con.flict  which  Franz  had  to  fight  through, 
before  his  wish  was  gratified  without  an  open 
rupture  with  his  friends  ?  He  finally  lett  the 
Gymnasium,  in  which  he  had  already  worked  his 
way  forward  info  the  higher  classes,  and  betook 
himself  to  Dessau,  with  the  purpose  here  by  per- 
severing study  to  regulate,  clear  up  and  bring 
into  order  his  indefinite  and  fragmentary  musical 
ideas ;  although  even  now  neither  he  nor  espe- 
cially his  family  dreamed  of  the  possibility  that 
he  could  choose  music  for  his  calling,  for  the 
great  end  of  his  life.  In  such  an  idea  they 
thought  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared,  for  they 
did  not  once  suppose  it  practicable.  He  was  not 
very  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  how  far  his  reso- 
lution would  carry  him.  His  first  thought  was,  to 
quit  the  hated  school,  to  give  himself  up  to  music 
undisturbed ;  in  this  perhaps  a  tendency  to  oppo- 
sition, which  had  germinated  in  him,  was  not 
without  effect. 

"In  Dessau  we  find  repeated,  although  with  a 
change  of  form,  nearly  the  same  phenomena 
which  characterized  his  earlier  relations  to  Art. 
The  rules  and  theories,  which  were  taught  him 
and  unfolded  to  him,  still  repelled  him;  he  did 
not  thrive  with  them,  and  he  began,  after  the 
regular  lessons,  other  labors,  which,  like  his  first 
artistic  efforts,  had  a  resemblance  to  the  spider  in 
the  weaving  of  its  web,  in  that  he  drew  the  ma- 
terial out  of  himself  It  were  superfluous  to  say 
that  Schneider  found  but  little  pleasure  in 
this  singular  method,  and  found  fault  with  the 
dangerous  example  of  such  independent  strivings. 
It  was  not  long  ere  Franz  came  into  the  position 
of  a  persona  ingrata.  For  compensation  he  won 
other  sympathies. 

"  If  there  are  masters,  whom  unfettered,  youth- 
ful partizans  rejoice  to  follow  with  almost  blind 
devotion,  and,  inflamed  with  a  noble  courage, 
seal  their  doctrines  with  their  own  names,  with 
their  heart's  blood,  marching  with  reckless  en- 
thusiasm beneath  their  banner,  such  masters  stand 
upon  the  most  dangerous  outposts  of  Art,  and 
fight  with  a  courage  which  is  called  desperation 
by  their  adversaries,  but  which  in  successful  cases 
justifies  the  saying  of  Virgil:  Audentes  fortuna 
juvat.  About  such  masters,  who  rather  found 
schools  than  keep  up  schools,  there  is  always  an 
overflow  of  the  fresh  pulses  of  young  life ;  the 
surrounding  air,  laden  with  electricity,  favors  the 
outblooming  of  all  faculties  and  starts  blossoms  of 
spiritual  delight,  which  awaken  and  strengthen 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  worth  in  every  partici- 
pator, and  therefore  remains  so  dear  and  not  to 
be  forgotten.  For  Schneider  such  a  feeling  would 
have  been  rather  strange  and  distant.  He  did 
not  feel  the  need  of  living  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  mind  follows  independently  its  own 
direction,  and  thus  his  school  lacked  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  requisites  of  Art.     In  a  heavy, 


stagnant,  close  mental  atmosphere,  free  develop- 
ment is  impossible  to  the  pupil.  Then  there 
form  themselves,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  mas- 
ter, but  without  his  knowledge,  groups  of  dis- 
senters, who  bind  themselves  together  without 
any  clear  idea  of  the  revolutionary  character  of 
their  strivings,  without  more  than  a  mere  suspi- 
cion that  out  of  their  union  will  arise  convictions 
and  tendencies,  essentially  diverging  from  those 
of  the  master.  So  it  was  with  the  pupils  under 
Schneider.  It  could  not  fail  to  happen  that 
Franz  finally  attached  himself  to  such  a  group, 
and  he  himself  confesses,  that  the  atmosphere  he 
breathed  among  those  young  people  (making  a 
great  deal  of  music  behind  the  back  of  their  teach- 
er, who  would  have  been  more  annoyed  by  the 
kind  of  their  music,  than  by  the  secresy  of  its 
production)  was  the  only  favoring  element  to  his 
true  progress.  His  studies  in  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint were  for  him  only  a  heaping  together  of 
materials,  which  he  was  one  day  to  use  in  the 
production  of  quite  different  pictures  than  those 
set  him  for  a  pattern.  During  his  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  Dessau,  (1835-7,)  he  composed  really 
a  great  deal,  and  in  his  attempts  of  that  period  it 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  painful  squirming  of 
a  young  imagination  under  the  school  fetters  and 
the  necessity  to  shake  them  oflT." 
The  remainder  next  week. 


Adolph  Charles  Adam. 

In  the  news  by  the  last  steamer,  we  read  the  sud- 
den death  of  this  distinguished  French  composer.  A 
very  light  composer,  to  be  sure,  if  we  compare  him 
with  the  great  names; — a  writer  of  French  operas  of 
a  sparkling,  pretty,  popular  kind,  who  stood  next  in 
rank,  perhaps,  among  the  French  composers  of  the 
day,  to  AuBER,  although  far  below  him  in  inventive 
fancy.  An  extract  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
Tribune,  which  we  copy  in  another  column,  shows  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Parisians  held  him.  We  glean 
from  Fetis  a  few  items  of  his  life  and  works. 

He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1803,  and  entered  the 
Conservatoire  in  1817.  After  studying  harmony  and 
counterpoint  with  lieicha,  he  profited  by  the  advice 
and  the  example  of  Boieldieu,  the  author  of  La 
Dame  Blanclie.  who  doubtless  had  much  influence  on 
the  formation  of  his  style.  His  first  attempts  at 
composition  were  fantasias  and  variations  for  the 
piano,  of  which  he  wrote  a  great  abundance,  as  well 
as  airs  and  concerted  pieces  for  vaudevilles  and  ope- 
rettes  in  the  smaller  theatres.  His  first  opera,  Pierre 
et  Cntfiarine,  (what  recent  opera  writer  has  not  taken 
Peter  the  Great  for  a  subject  ?)  was  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  1829,  and  well  received.  Dan- 
ilowa,  produced  at  the  same  theatre  in  1830,  showed 
still  more  power ;  and  from  this  time  his  operas  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  great  rapidity.  Most  of  them 
were  ephemeral,  for  he  wrote  with  altogether  too 
much  facility  to  create  what  should  last.  But  in 
1833  appeared  his  Proscrit,  a  work,  says  Fc'tis,  of 
more  force,  dramatic  feeling,  and  novelty  of  ideas 
than  any  of  his  earlier  efforts.  In  1832  he  was  in 
London,  where  he  wrote  the  music  for  a  grand  bal- 
let at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Of  his  more 
recent  productions  for  the  Opera  Comique,  we  may 
mention  among  the  most  popular,  "  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,"  "  The  Postillion  of  Lonjumeau,"  and 
"  The  Brewer  of  Preston,"  the  two  last  of  which 
have  frequently  been  sung  in  English  in  this  coun- 
try. He  has  also  composed  sacred  music,  a  "  Mass 
of  St.  Cecilia,"  &c.  He  composed  the  Cantata  for 
the  Opera  Comique  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  His  character  seems  well  described 
in  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  London  JIu- 
sieal  World: 

M.  Adolphe  Adam  was  above  all,  and  before  all, 
a  Frenchman ;  or  rather  he  belonged  to  that  small 
minority  of  Frenchmen  which  wiles  away  existence 
agreeably  at  Paris.     He  was  educated  and  brought 
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up  as  a  Frendiraan ;  he  thought  as  a  Frenchman. 
He  hiliored  for  fnme  and  money  (or  rather  for  money 
and  fame)  as  a  Frenchman  ;  he  worked  assiilnously, 
and  obtiiined  both.  Mm-eover,  inasmuch  as  the 
hihorer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  M.  Adam  merited  lioih. 
His  peculiar  talent  was  essentially  m:irketahle;  and 
his  extreme  facility  and  readiness  for  any  kind  of 
task  enaiiled  him  continually  to  frequent  the  market 
with  his  wares.  i\'I.  Adam  was  especially  service- 
alile  to  theatres.  If  an  opera,  or  a  haller.  was  rcquh-- 
ed  within  a  given  period,  however  short,  M.  Adam 
could  always  be  depended  .on.  A  thorough  man  of 
business,  he  was  never  once  known  to  be  behind 
hand.  Had  he  been  a,  trifle  more  conscientious  as 
an  artist,  he  would  have  been  less  handy  as  a  manu- 
facturer. What  the  alternative  might  have  been  it 
is  easy  to  guess — less  money,  perhaps,  and  more 
reputation ;  less  travel,  and  better  health ;  a  slower 
rise,  and  possibly  a  longer  life. 

M.  Adam  literally  hacked  himself  to  death — not 
through  the  imperious  mandate  of  genius,  which  for- 
bids its  possessor  an  instant's  repose,  while  it  con- 
sumes him  in  its  fii'e  —  but  from  a  very  opposite 
motive,  upon  which  it  would  be  indecorous  to  dwell 
just  now.  Mozart,  and  Raif'aelle,  and  Mendelssohn 
were  killed  by  too  much  labor.  So  was  the  author 
of  Le  Chalet. 

The  avocations  of  M.  Adam  were  many  and  pain- 
ful. He  could  not  accomplish  all  he  had  to  do,  and 
accomplish  it  well.  He  composed  operas  and  ballets, 
without  number;  he  wrote  feuilletons  in  the  papers; 
he  provided  even  the  Church  with  music,  such  as  it 
was;  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Conservatoire,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  at  one  time  mamiger 
of  a  theatre.  At  the  period  when  he  directed  the 
The'atre  Lyrique,  where  he  sacrificed  a  large  portion 
of  his  hard-earned  savings,  M.  Adam's-  existence 
must  have  been  one  incessant  turmoil.  He  had  to 
conduct  a  theatre,  and  (still  more  difficult)  to  man- 
age singers;  he  had  to  compose  operas  himself  and 
to  pass  judgment  (as  an  impresario)  on  the  operas  of 
others,  which  for  a  musician  by  p'-ofession  was  an 
invidious  task;  he  had  to  calculate  accounts,  to  b.al- 
ance  profit  with  loss — and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  to 
give  lessons  in  the  Conservatoire,  and  to  write 
criticisms  upon  the  musical  performances  in  Paris, 
including  those  at  his  own  theatre.  How  he  could 
find  time  for  so  many  things  is  a  puzzle.  He  did 
find  it,  nevertheless ;  and,  what  is  more,  time  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  of  which 
commodities  few  could  boast  a  larger  and  more 
varied  assortment. 

We  believe  ourselves  not  far  wide  of  the  mark  in 
stating  that  M.  Adam  was  as  amiable  as  he  was 
clever;  and  that  no  one  who  knew  him  well  could 
fail  to  entertain  a  strong  regard  for  him.  In  spite  of 
the  petty  jealousies  and  miserable  intrigues  that  dis- 
grace artistic  (and  especially  musical)  life  in  Paris, 
an  ill  word  for  Adolphe  Adam  was  seldom  if  over 
uttered.  He  was  liked  by  a'-quninfances,  and  loved 
by  friends.  It  is  not  a  little  to  say  in  his  favor  that 
no  miin  who  has  survived  him  will  more  deeply  feel 
his  loss  than  Rossini.  To  the  affection  (it  was  noth- 
ing less)  which  Rossini  entertained  for  Adam  we  can 
testify.  We  have  seen  proofs  of  it.  What  that 
consummate  master  and  admirable  genius  never,  on 
any  occasion,  condescended  to  do  for  himself,  he 
absolutely  volunteered  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  now 
departed.  Not  long  ago  we  heard  Rossini  address 
these  words,  at  parting,  to  the  musical  critic  of  a 
German  newspaper: — '■'Adieu,  man  alter  ami — merci 
pour  votre  opinion  de  moi — vwis,  je  vous  en  prie.  soi/ez 
hon  pour  Adam;  il  le  merite ;  il  a  vraimeni  du  talent.^' 
This,  from  Rossini,  was  worth  a  dozen  feuilletons. 

Poor  Adam,  towards  whom  we  have  to  accuse 
ourselves  of  more  than  one  unkindness  (he  was  too 
kind  to  every  one),  is  now  gone  to  his  last  home! 
Let  US  endeavor  only  to  remember  those  qualities 
which  made  him  .so  generally  beloved.  Thcv  were, 
indeed,  many  and  excellent.  Few  visitors  to  Paris, 
who  move  habitually  in  musical  circles,  will  fail  to 
miss  him  from  the  various  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, on  their  next  resort  to  the  ca|n'tal  of  all  the 
pleasures.  No  face  was  more  familiar  than  Ailam's, 
and  few  were  more  genial  and  pleasant.  He  was  for 
ever  eager  and  '■•affaire'"  up  to  the  eyes  in  business, 
but  with  a  smile  of  good  humor  and  words  of  wel- 
come, in  the  midst  of  his  multitudinous  oecaipations, 
for  all  who  approached  him — words  that  would  issue 
from  a  mouth  of  which  the  most  uncompromising 
exuberance  of  beard  failed  to  conceal  the  benevolent 
expression. 

Let  us  hope,  with  regard  to  Adolphe  Adam's 
music,  that  some,  at  least,  of  his  numberless  contri- 
butions to  the  theatre  may  outlive  him.  We  are 
mistaken  if  more  than  one  gentle  spirit  will  not  plead 
for  Giselle,  more  than  one  merry  soul  for  the  Postilion, 
and  more  than  one  lover  of  simple  and  unafFcctecl 
melody  for  the  Chalet.  ^ 
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New  York,  May  28th.  In  music  there  has  not 
been  much  of  interest  here  during  the  last  week. 
At  the  Academy,  under  the  direction  of  Maretzijk, 
Mmc.  De  Lagrange  has  been  drawing  good  houses, 
but  the  only  time  I  have  heard  her  was  on  Saturday 
in  Fi.OTOw's  Martha.  This  had,  to  me  at  least,  the 
charm  of  novelty,  it  being  the  first  time  that  I  had 
heard  a  German  opera  in  German,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  how  smoothly  and  melodious- 
ly it  sounded.  Whether  the  singers  sang  a  dialect 
less  sibilant  and  guttural  than  that  which  we  hear  in 
conversation,  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  seemed  to 
flow  almost  as  soft  from  the  lips  of  Mad.  Lagrange 
and  Mme.D'ORMYas  the  choicest  Italian,  and  I  could 
not  tell  for  some  time  what  tongue  it  was.  As  to 
the  prima  donna,  of  course  there  is  nothing  new  to 
be  said.  She  never  disappoints  or  falls  short  of  her 
mark  in  any  respect.  Has  an  apology  ever  been 
made  for  her  in  this  country  1  I  think  not.  The 
music  of  the  opera  is  exceedingly  pretty  ;  much  of  it 
very  light  and  bordering  sometimes  on  rfnice  music, 
smacking  often  even  of  a  polka.  In  the  heat  of  yes- 
terday, however,  it  harmonized  well  with  the  cool 
elegance  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  seemed 
exactly  fitted  for  relaxation  after  the  consuming 
heat  of  the  day. 

Of  the  house,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  I 
must  say,  that  for  sound,  it  is  incomparably  better 
than  our  Boston  Theatre,  as  well  as  in  its  general 
effect  on  the  eye,  save  that  the  stage  is  perhaps  too 
far  removed  from  the  auditorium  instead  of  being 
carried  forward  into  it,  as  in  our  theatre  ;  and  much 
as  I  like  the  comfortable  red  of  our  Boston  walls, 
the  brilliant  gayety  of  the  Academy  is  very  effective 
and  pleasing.  The  lobbies,  staircases,  seats,  and 
all  the  .details  of  our  theatre,  are  much  superior  in 
comfort  and  in  elegance.  Madame  de  Lagrange 
was  but  indifferently  supported  and  the  audience 
was  exceedingly  small. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Bergmann  intends  to 
organize  a  German  troupe  for  the  next  season,  that 
shall  be  thoroughly  competent  to  producing  the 
hiirhcr  class  of  German  operas  (such  as  the  Zauber- 
fliite)  in  the  same  manner  that  we  have  heard  the 
great  Italian  operas.  With  a  conductor  like  Berg- 
m;mn,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
snch  an  undertaking.  In  Boston  it  would  certainly 
succeed. 

One  or  two  concerts  have  been  given  here,  in 
which  the  principal  singers  of  the  opera  troupe  have 
taken  part,  but  none  of  any  especial  interest.  The 
Pyne  Opera  Troupe  are  also  concertizing  here, 
with  what  success  I  do  not  know.  At  St.  Stephen's 
Church  I  heard  on  Sunday  a  sacred  concert  of  Ital- 
ian Church  Music,  (embracing  selections  from  / 
Lomhnrdi,)  in  which  Brignoli  and  Amodio  took 
part,  and  never  have  I  heard  their  voices  to  greater 
advantage.  They  volunteered  their  services  for  this 
occasion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  raise  money  for 
a  fine  organ.  The  Rev.  Dr.  CnJi.MiNGS,  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  and  his  sister,  a  fine  soprano,  also,  in 
the  absence  of  performers  who  were  expected,  took 
parts  in  the  programme  with  great  success. 

Paul  de  la  Roche's  picture  of  Maria  Antoi- 
nette, exhibited  at  Goupil's,  attracts  much  attention 
hero,  and  is  in  mtiny  respects  a  remarkable  picture. 
She  is  represented  as  in  the-act  of  leaving  the  hall  of 
the  National  Assembly,  stopping  out  from  the  dark- 
ness into  the  full  light  of  day,  which  is  all  concen- 
trated upon  her  face,  and  makes  it  almost  the  only 
figure  of  the  picture.  A  sadder,  more  beautiful,  and 
rnore  noble,  queenly  face  can  hardly  be  imagined; 
and  the  figure,  without  an  ornament,  in  the  plainest 
black  dress,  is  every  inch  a  queen.  She  could  not 
have  been  more  majestic  in  all  the  splendor  of  Ver- 
sailles.    The  subordinate  figures  are  interesting  and 


expressive,  but  after  all,  the  face  of  the  queen  leaves 
the  image  that  is  stamped  upon  your  memory.  It 
is  about  to  be  engraved,  and  I  hope  we  shall  see  it 
in  Boston.  w. 

liOlIclOll. 

Philharmonic  Society. — (From  The  Times,  May 
1-i.) — The  third  concert,  on  Monday  night,  began  with 
one  of  Haydn's  finest  symphonies, — No.  10  of  the  set 
of  twelve  composed  for  Salomon.  It  was  admirably 
executed,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Sterndale 
Bennett,  and  listened  to  with  evident  interest.  Just 
now,  when  theory  after  theory,  one  more  fantastic  than 
another,  simply  helps  to  establish  two  facts, — viz., 
that  it  is  easier  to  systematize  tlian  to  compose,  and 
that  the  present  is  rather  an  age  of  speculation  and 
criticism  than  of  production,  no  more  wholesome  les- 
son can  be  derived  than  is  suggested  by  such  unaffec- 
tedly good  music  as  Haydn  wrote,  when  striving  to 
realize  his  own  standard  of  e.'icellence.  We  are  by 
no  means  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  all  the 
countless  works  of  this  old  master ;  but  nothing  that 
Haydn  gave  to  the  world  con  amore  deserves  to  be  for- 
gotten. This  symphony  in  E  flat  is  curious  to  con- 
template for  more  reasons  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  it  shows  the  influence  exercised  upon  Haydn  by 
one  who  was  born  after  him  and  died  before  him.  In 
the  next,  it  proves  that  in  this  particular  instance 
Beethoven  owed  as  much  to  Haydn  as  Haydn  to  Mo- 
zart. No  one  can  hear  the  minuet  in  Haydn's  sym- 
phony without  thinking  of  Beethoven's  No.  4  ;  no  one 
can  hear  the  finale  without  thinking  of  Beethoven's 
No.  1.  While  Haydn's  obligations  to  the  later  works 
of  Mozart,  however,  are  universally  acknowledged, 
the  obligations  of  other  composers  to  Haydn  are  too 
often  overlooked. 

The  other  symphony — the  C  minor  of  Beethoven — 
was  played  with  remarkable  spirit ;  but  there  was 
scarcely  3.  piano  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  the  C  minor  symphony  and  in  the  overture  to 
Der  Freischiitz  (which  terminated  the  concert)  many 
improvements  were  observed,  for  which  Professor 
Bennett  is  to  be  thanked.  A  number  of  forced  and 
exaggerated  "points"  were  corrected,  and  the  expres- 
sion Intended  by  the  composers  adhered  to  with  a 
punctilio  that  merited  and  obtained  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  connoisseurs. 

The  other  overture  was  one  by  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter, 
entitled  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (written  nearly  20  years 
since) — a  work  of  extreme  cleverness,  although  per- 
haps not  exactly  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Shak- 
speare's  play.  iThis  was  well  played  and  much  ap- 
plauded. The  "Dramatic  Concerto"  of  Spohr — one 
of  that  master's  most  splendid  compositions  for  the 
violin  with  orchestral  accompaniments— was  performed 
with  wonderful  mechanical  dexterity  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Cooper,  who,  as  one  of  our  ablest  native  professors, 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  warmly  encouraged 
throughout  his  performance.  The  vocal  music  was 
excelfent.  Madame  Jenny  Ney  sang  Beethoven's 
splendid  scena,  "  Ah,  perfido,"  with  great  dramatic 
feeling ;  and  Herr  Reichardt  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  second  air  of  Danilowitz,  which  Meyer- 
beer added  to  the  Etoile  du  Nord  when  it  was  first 
produced  at  Dresden.  An  instrumental  novelty  of 
merit  and  originality  was  introduced — in  the  form  of 
a  concertante  on  Hungarian  airs  for  two  flutes  and 
violin  (accompanied  by  the  orchestra) — with  which 
the  audience  were  much  pleased.  The  composition 
(by  Herr  Doppler)  is  characteristic  and  piquant. 
The  execution — by  the  brothers  Doppler  (flutes)  and 
Herr  Huber  (violin) — was  perfect.  The  combination 
of  instruments  is  sufficiently  strange ;  but  such  fault- 
less playing  left  nothing  to  desire,  and  the  audience 
were  charmed  alike  with  the  music  and  the  perform- 
ance. 

Bennett's  SoirIjes. — The  second  of  these  delight- 
ful entertainments  came  off  on  Tuesday  evening  be- 
fore a  very  brilliant  audience  in  the  Hanover-square 
Rooms.     The  following  was  the  programme : 

PART  I. 

Chamber  Trio,   Op.  26,  piano-forte,  violin  and 

violoncello W.  S.  Bennett. 

Sonata,  piano-forte,  in  C  minor,  Op.  33 Dussek. 

Aria:  "0  salutaris  hostia" Cherubini. 

Andante  e  Variazioni,  Op.  35,  in  B  flat,  two 

piano-fortes E.-  Schumann. 

PART  II. 

Sonata  in  B  flat,  Op.  45,  piano-forte  and  vio- 
loncello   Mendelssohn. 

Song  :  "  Sing,  maiden,  sing,"  Op.  35,  W.  S.  Bennett. 

Selections  from  Piano-forte  Pieces,  a  quatre 

mains,  Op.  85 R.  Schumann. 

The  chamber  trio  (why  "c^omiw  trio"?)  in  A,  of 
Mr.  Sterndale  Bennett,  one  of  his  most  melodious  and 
ingenious  works,  has  been  often  described  and  often 
praised.  The  piano-forte  part  was  of  course  admira- 
bly executed  by  the  composer,  who,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  ably  assisted  by  Herren  Leopold  and 
Moritz  Ganz  on  the  violin  and  violoncello.  These 
gentlemen  are  from  Berlin,  and  it  was  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  England. 
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Mr.  Bennett  was  in  fine  play  all  the  evening,  and 
every  connoisseur  must  thank  him  for  introducing 
(for  the  first  time  at  his  concerts)  that  seldom-heard 
sonata  of  Dussek  (one  of  the  three  dedicated  to 
Clementi).  Though  not  equal  in  merit  to  '*  Les 
Adieux  a  Clementi"  (a  sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  44 — best 
known  in  this  country  as  "The  Farewell"),  the  one 
in  C  minor  is  highly  characteristic  of  its  author  ;  and 
even  its  buffo  finale,  in  the  major  key — which,  in  less 
ingenious  hands,  might  border  on  vulgarity  (owing  to 
its  theme) — must  always  please  when  given  in  Mr. 
Bennett's  vigorous  and  unaffected  style.  The  B  flat 
'■sonata-duo"  of  Mendelssohn  was  another  masterly 
performance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who  worked 
manfully  to  keep  his  partner — M.  Moritz  Ganz,  the 
violoncellist  (a  good,  but  not  over-spirited  player)— 
up  to  the  mark. 

The  duets  with  Madame  Clara  Schumann  were  trebly 
interesting.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  two  such 
pianists  together  as  herself  and  Mr.  Bennett ;  it  was 
interesting  to  hear  the  rarely  performed  pianoforte 
music  of  Robert  Schumann;  and  it  was  interestmg 
to  observe  the  exquisite  solicitude  with  which  the  un- 
fortunate composer's  gifted  and  amiable  wife  dwelt 
upon  every  phrase  of  his  melody,  every  modulation, 
every  turn  of  harmony.  No  playing  could  be  more 
spirituel  and  poetical.  "The  variations  (for  two  pianos) 
are  very  original ;  but  still  more  were  we  pleased  with 
the  smaller  pieces,  of  which  there  were  four ; — Beim- 
Krdn:eioimlen ;  Kroatemnarsch ;  Trailer,  and  Sprinff- 
bruimen.  Mr.  Bennett  entered  sympathetically  into 
the  feeling  of  Madame  Schumann  (who  was  warmly 
received)  ;  and  a  great  treat  was  the  result. — Musical 
World.  

Musical  Union. — The  return  of  Herr  Ernst  is 
always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by  connois- 
seurs of  quartet-playing ;  and  no  wonder,  since  among 
the  violinists  of  the  present  day  he  stands  unrivalled 
as  a  master  of  expression.  In  Haydn  and  Mozart — ■ 
in  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr — he  is  equally 
at  home  ;  and  it  is  as  great  a  treat  to  hear  him  play 
one  of  the  early  works  of  the  first-named  composers  as 
any  of  the  most  imaginative  and  elaborate  productions 
of  the  last.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  than 
his  reading  yesterday  of  the  slow  movement  in  Mo- 
zart's first  quartet — from  the  six  dedicated  to  Haydn. 
It  was  throughout  genial,  unaflected,  and  faultless. 
No  stronger  contrast  to  such  music  could  be  found 
than  in  the  variations  and  scherzo  of  Mendelssohn 
(Op.  81),  from  the  posthumous  works,  where  the  un- 
bridled fancy  of  the  modern  school  is  united  to  a  con- 
trapuntal ingenuity  equal  to  Mozart's.  Herr  Ernst 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn ; 
and  we  have  never  heard  these  interesting  fragments 
executed  with  greater  spirit  and  Jinesse — with  more 
playfulness  and  at  the  same  time  more  fire. 

Madame  Clara  Schumann  was  the  pianist.  Her 
grand  ?norceau  was  the  second  trio  of  Mendelssohn 
(in  C  minor),  which  she  played  very  finely,  with  Herr 
Ernst  as  violin  and  Signer  Piatti  as  violoncello.  AVe 
have  seldom  listened  to  a  more  satisfactory  perform- 
ance. This,  however,  from  three  such  artists  was  not 
at  all  surprising.  Madame  Schumann  selected,  as 
her  solo  pieces,  the  Thirty-two  variations  of  Beethoven 
on  a  theme  in  C  minor,  to  which  Mendelssohn  used  to 
be  so  partial.  Like  Mendelssohn,  Madame  Schumann 
played  them  without  book.  It  is  hoped  that  when 
this  lady  next  appears  at  the  Musical  Union  she  will 
be  invited  to  perform  in  one  of  the  chamber  composi- 
tions of  Robert  Schumann  (her  husband).  No  one 
understands  them  so  well,  or  executes  them  so  entirely 
con  amore. 

The  other  performers  in  the  moixcaux  cVen^emhle 
were  Messrs.  Cooper  (second  violin)  and  Hill  (viola). 
It  was  Signer  Piatti's  first  appearance  this  season,  as 
well  as  Herr  Ernst's ;  and  the  director  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  reacquisition  of  this  greatest  of 
violoncellists,  after  a  long  absence  in  the  provinces 
with  Madame  Jenny  Goldschmidt  Lind.  The  rooms 
were  crowded  to  suffocation. 


J^du^rttsiJm^nts, 


To  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Profe?Kor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  iu  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remoTc  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlenianty 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may- 
be made  at  this  office. 


SIG.   AUGUST©    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

C.    BKEUSIWG, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M-ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCCLATINQ  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[n?="  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Fublications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &.C. 

Novello's  Glee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    HandFomely  bound  in   cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  iip2  pach  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  En-ilish  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  tlie  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  Moroington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Fan't-Soiig  KooBt. 

In  One  Tolume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  lienedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

©rplieias  : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  Loudon. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TEie  MiBsical  Tiiiaes, 

AND    SINCING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  {IX  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Akthems,  Chorals,  and  Uymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  i'our,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edw4RD 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols-  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  gel, 75  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  S1.75  ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V.  and  VI.} 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  Sl,76  Either  Vols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVEIiI.0, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


THE    GOLDEN  WREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  Emeeson.  24  pages.  16mo.  Bound  la  boards, 
leather  back.     Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  aptness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Published  by  Olivei-  Ditsou,  115  ^Vashm^ton  St. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

E.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  Si:. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Puchardsou's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  !S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


^JOB  PRITIG  neatly  and  promptly  executeii  at  tiis  Office. 
ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

DP.    F.    3DOID(3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FOKTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  \V.  Cauiltridge,  Sis* 

OrTTIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  OF  F®KEIGj\  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelaud  Street* 

MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

—  GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  the   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instrnctor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
iQ  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  pubUc  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respecf.fuUy  reque:?ted. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  mnsic  stores  of  Nathan 
Itichardrion,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  How, 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEA€5SEIt     OF     MITSSC, 

365  'W^ash.iiig-toii  Street,  Boston. 

G.   ANDRE   &    CO.'S 

19   S-  NINTH  STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

0=*A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  paper  of  Ert  antr  sHittraturc, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T-*vo  Dollars  per  annuna.,  in  advaiace. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
gkmces  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  l-iterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Keviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  Gei-man  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[n7="Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  he  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERiaS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion §12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent .'S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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By  NATHAN  RICHAKDSON,  282  Washington  St.        " 
"   GEOliGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  liow,       " 

"   A.  M    LELAND, ProTiiience,  E.  I. 

"   C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"    SCHARFENKERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broaclwav,  " 

"   GEOliGE   BUTTON,  ,Ir Korhester,  N  T. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
THE    SUPPEIt. 

When  this  act  was  over  we  all  returned  to  the 
hall,  which  was  arranged  as  I  said,  for  repose  or 
study,  as  they  chose  ;  all  pressed  around  Bocca- 
ferri,  to  hear  his  opinion  and  profit  by  his  obser- 
vations. I  saw  then  how  he  brought  out  his 
pupils  ;  for  his  conversation  was  a  real  lecture, 
and  the  only  serious  and  deep  one  which  I  had 
ever  heard  upon  tlie  subject. 

During  the  representation,  he  took  great  care 
not  to  interrupt  the  actors,  nor  even  show  his 
delight  or  disapproval,  whatever  they  did  ;  he 
was  afraid  of  disturbing  them  and  drawing  them 
away  from  their  aim.  In  the  entr'acte  he  became 
the  judge  and  called  himself  the  enUyhtened 
public,  and  awarded  his  criticisms  and  his  praises. 

"  All  honor  to  Cecilia  !  "  began  he.  "  In  this  act 
she  was  above  us  all ;  she  carried  her  sword  and 
spoke  love  like  a  Romeo  ;  she  made  me  love  that 
youth,  whose  role  is  so  delicate.  Did  you  notice 
one  mark  of  genius,  my  children  ?  Listen  then. 
Celio!  Adorno!  Salvator  I  this  is  for  the  men; 
the  little  girls  will  not  understand  it.  In  the 
libretto,  which  you  all  know  by  heart,  there  is 
one  word  which  I  could  never  hear  without 
laughing.  It  is  when  Dona  Anna  relates  to  her 
lover  that  she  had  barely  escaped  being  a  victim 
to  the  boldness  of  Don  Juan,  as  this  rascal  had 
imitated  the  gait  and  manners  of  Ottavio  on  the 
night  of  the  Commander's  murder,  that  he  might 
surprise  her  tenderness.     She  tells  him  that  she 


fled  from  his  arms  and  succeeded  in  repelling 
him.  Then  Don  Ottavio,  who  has  piteously  lis- 
tened to  this  story,  sings  simply:  Respiro !  The 
word  is  very  musically  written  for  the  dialogue, 
as  Mozart  knew  how  to  write  the  simplest  word  ; 
but  the  word  is  too  commonplace.  Rubini,  like 
an  intelligent  maestro,  sings  it  as  it  should  be 
sung,  without  marked  expression,  and  so  saves  it 
from  ridicule ;  but  almost  all  other  Ottavios  I 
have  heard  have  never  failed  to  breathe  the  word 
with  expanded  chest,  raising  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
as  if  to  say  to  the  public  :  '  Faith,  how  well  I  got 
through  it ! ' 

"  But  Cecilia  listened  to  Anna's  recital  with 
chaste  sadness  and  calm  indignation,  which  the 
most  impudent  pit  could  not  have  laughed  at.  I 
saw  my  young  Ottavio  grow  pale,  for  the  face  of 
an  actor,  when  really  moved,  does  grow  pale 
beneath  the  paint,  without  being  obliged  to  turn 
round  adroitly  and  pass  a  handkerchief  over  the 
cheeks — bad  trick,  the  vulgar  resource  of  vulgar 
art;  and,  then,  when  his  fears  were  quieted, 
instead  of  saying:  /  breathe!  he  cried  out  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart :  '  Oh,  whether  lost  or 
saved,  thou  wotddst  have  been  mine  forever  !' " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  Stella,  who  did  not  pretend 
to  play  the  ignorant  little  girl,  and  strove  above 
all  to  be  an  artist ;  "  I  was  so  touched  by  those 
words  that  I  felt  remorse  at  having  been  moved 
for  one  moment  in  the  arms  of  that  base  man.  I 
loved  Ottavio,  and  you  will  see  in  the  fourth  act 
how  much  strength  and  pride  those  generous 
woi'ds  gave  back  to  me." 

"  Brava,  bravissima  !  "  said  Boccaferri,  "  that 
is  really  understanding  ;  an  entr'acte  should  never 
be  lost  upon  a  true  artist.  While  he  rests  his 
muscles  and  his  voice,  his  intelligence  ought  still 
to  labor,  when  he  recalls  his  recent  emotions  and 
prepares  himself  for  fresh  struggles  against  the 
dangers  and  evils  of  his  destiny.  I  shall  never 
grow  weary  of  telling  you  that  the  theatre  should 
be  a  type  of  real  life  ;  even  as  in  real  life  a  man 
retires  into  solitude  or  unbosoms  himself  to  a 
friend,  that  he  may  understand  the  events  which 
gather  around  him,  and  be  enabled  through  good 
resolutions  or  good  counsel  to  see  through  circum- 
stances and  govern  them,  just  so  should  the  actor 
think  upon  the  action  of  the  drama  and  the  char- 
acter he  represents.  Every  day  and  between 
each  scene  he  should  strive  to  find  all  the  differ- 
ent developements  of  which  his  role  admits. 
Here,  as  we  are  not  confined  to  the  text,  the 
spirit  of  improvisation  opens  to  us  an  infinite 
field  of  dehcious  creation.  But  even  when  in 
public  we  are  slaves  to  the  text,  a  gesture,  a  move- 
ment of  your  features  alone,  can  serve  to  express 
your  idea.  It  will  be  more  difficult,  my  chil- 
dren, because  it  must  be  right  at  first,  and  a  great 


thought  must  be  compressed  in  a  slight  effect ; 
but  this  will  be  more  delicate  to  seek,  and  conse- 
quently more  glorious  to  find ;  this  will  be  the 
last  word  of  science,  the  precious  stone  par  ex- 
cellence, which  we  seek  here  in  a  mine  abound- 
ing with  varied  materials,  from  which  we  draw 
with  full  hands,  like  happy  and  greedy  children 
as  we  are,  waiting  until  we  are  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced enough  to  choose  only  the  finest  dia- 
mond of  the  rock. 

"  You,  Celio,"  continued  Boccaferri,  to  whom 
all  listened  as  to  an  oracle,  and  whom  even  the 
proud  Celio  would  not  contradict,  "  you  were  too 
gay  and  not  sufficiently  hj'pocritical.  You  forget 
that  the  naive  and  credulous  Zerlina  was  woman 
enough  to  demand  more  flattery  and  resist  so 
much  boldness.  You  did  not  forget  that  Beatrice 
was  your  sister,  and  you  treated  her  too  much 
like  a  little  child  whom  you  were  accustomed  to 
caress  without  displeasing  or  troubling  her.  Be 
more  faithless,  more  wicked,  more  hard-hearted, 
and  do  not  forget  that  in  the  next  act  you  are  to 
play  the  Tartuffe.  By  the  way,  we  wanted  a 
father,  and  here  is  one ;  Monsieur  Salentini  has 
fallen  from  the  skies,  and  he  must  improvise  the 
scene  with  the  father.  It  is  from  Moliere,  and  is 
fine  indeed.  Quick,  my  children !  a  Spanish 
grandee's  costume  for  Monsieur  Salentini.  The 
coat  Louis  XIII.,  bordering  a  little  upon  Henri 
IV.,  old  style ;  wide  ruffles,  violet  breeches,  a 
long  doublet,  and  very  few  ribbons  or  none  at  all. 
Run,  Stella,  forget  nothing;  you  know  I  never 
accept  the  young  girl's  excuse :  '  But  I  did  not 
think  of  it.'  Do  you  both  read  over  Moliere's 
scene  to  me,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  Celio 
and  me.  "  Monsieur  Salentini,  you  only  need 
seize  the  spirit  and  become  imbued  with  it. 
Do  not  adhere  to  the  words.  On  the  contrary, 
forget  them  entirely  ;  the  least  phrase  learned  by 
heart  is  fatal  to  improvisation.  But  good  heav- 
ens !  I  forgot  that  you  did  not  come  here  to  learn 
comedy.  So  you  will  do  it  as  a  favor,  and  j'ou 
will  do  it  well,  for  you  have  talent  in  another 
phase  of  art,  and  the  feeling  of  the  true  and 
beautiful  serves  to  comprehend  all  the  phases  of 
art.     For  Art  is  one,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  my  best  not  to  disconcert  the 
others,"  answered  I,  "and  I  assure  you  all  this 
amuses,  interests  and  impassions  me  immensely." 

"  Thanks,  artist !"  cried  Boccaferri,  giving  me 
his  hand.  '■  Oh,  to  be  an  artist  is  all  that  is 
worth  living  for! " 

"  We  must  see  to  the  decoration,"  said  he  to 
his  daughter.  "  I  only  need  you  to  help  me  ar- 
range the  interior  of  Don  Juan's  palace.  See 
that  the  armor  for  the  statue  be  ready  for  Mon- 
sieur Salentini  to  put  on  quickly  during  the  scene 
with  Monsieur  Dimanche  ;  and  you,  Blasetto,  go 
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and  black  3'ourself  for  that  ancient  character. 
Celio,  if  you  are  so  unlucky  as  to  talk  in  the  side 
scones  during  this  act,  I  shall  play  as  badly  as  in 
the  last  scene.  You  made  me  angry ;  I  was 
weak  and  cowardly  no  longer ;  and  if  I  play 
badly,  so  will  you.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  be- 
lieve that  an  actor  is  so  much  the  more  brilliant 
when  his  comrade  is  tame ;  the  theory  of  indi- 
viduality, which  reigns  more  on  the  stage  than 
anywhere  else,  and  practices  those  ignoble  pro- 
fessional jealousies  to  sonffler  la  claque  at  a 
comrade,  is  more  pernicious  to  talent  upon  the 
stage  than  in  all  the  other  varied  scenes  of  life. 
The  stage  is  the  place,  above  all  others,  where  all 
must  harmonize.  The  cold  actor  chills  his  neigh- 
bor, and  the  contagion  is  communicated  to  the 
others  with  fatal  promptness.  On  earth  people 
strive  to  persuade  themselves  that  evil  only  makes 
good  shine  brighter.  It  is  a  mistake  ;  the  good 
would  become  perfect,  the  beautiful  would  become 
sublime,  emotion  would  become  passion,  if  instead 
of  being  alone,  the  fine  actor  should  be  seconded 
and  warmed  by  his  surroundings.  Upon  this 
subject  I  have  still  another  word  to  say,  the  last 
before  beginning  to  work  again !  When  we  be- 
gan we  played  too  lengthily ;  now  that  we  know 
the  form  and  are  not  carried  away  by  the  plot, 
we  fall  into  the  opposite,  we  play  too  fast.  This 
happens  because  every  one,  sure  of  his  own  part, 
cuts  short  his  comrade's  words  to  speak  his  own. 
Keep  yourselves  free  from  a  jealous  personality, 
eager  to  exhibit  itself ;  keep  from  it  as  from  a 
pestilence  !  You  will  gain  knowledge  in  listening 
to  others.  Let  him  ramble  a  little  in  his  answers 
if  he  pleases;  you  will  have  good  reason  to  be 
impatient  when  he  impedes  the  action  which  im- 
passions you.  In  real  life,  a  friend  bores  us  by 
his  distractions,  a  valet  vexes  us  with  his  chatter, 
a  woman  drives  us  to  desperation  by  her  obsti- 
nacy and  her  evasions.  Well,  all  this  aids 
instead  of  injures  the  scene  we  have  improvised. 
It  is  reality,  and  art  has  only  to  give  the  finishing 
touch.  Besides  which,  you  Interrupt  each  other, 
you  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  good  idea,  which 
might  have  helped  you  to  a  better;  you  drive 
away  a  thought  which  might  have  inspired  j-ou 
with  a  thousand.  So  you  harm  yourself  Re- 
member this  principle  :  That  each  one  may  be 
good  and  true,  all  should  be  so,  and  the  success 
which  one  takes  away  from  anothei-'s  role  injures 
his  own.  Beyond  these  walls  this  would  seem  a 
frightful  paradox;  but  you  will  perceive  the  jus- 
tice of  it,  because  you  are  endeavoring  to  form  a 
true  school.  Besides,  if  only  from  kindness  and 
mutual  affection,  you  must  be  brothers  in  Art,  as 
you  are  in  blood.  Inspiration  can  only  be  the 
result  of  moral  health  ;  it  only  dwells  in  generous 
hearts,  and  a  bad  companion  is  a  bad  actor,  what- 
ever they  may  say." 

The  play  went  on  finely  until  the  last  scene,  in 
which  I  again  appeared  as  the  statue,  to  vanish 
through  a  trap  door  with  Don  Juan.  But  when 
we  were  under  the  stage,  Celio,  whose  band  I 
still  held  in  my  marble  one,  said  to  me,  disen- 
gaging it,  and  passing  suddenly  from  the  fantastic 
to  the  real : 

"  Pardieu !  may  the  devil  take  you !  You 
made  me  fail  in  the  grand  climax  of  the  drama ; 
I  was  colder  than  the  statue,  and  I  should  have 
been  terrified  and  terrifying.  Boccaferri  will 
never  understand  why  I  played  as  badly  to-night 
as  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Vienna.  But  I 
will  tell  you.     You  look  at  Cecilia  too  much,  and 


it  pains  me.  A  jealous  Don  Juan  would  be  an 
impossibility,  because  that  would  argue  love,  and 
that  does  not  agree  with  the  role  I  play  to-night 
and  have  played  in  real  life  until  to-night." 

"  What  are  you  coming  to,  Celio  ?  "  answered 
I.  "  Is  this  a  quarrel,  a  challenge,  a  declaration 
of  war  ?  Speak  !  I  appeal  to  that  virtue  which 
made  me  your  friend,  almost  without  knowing 
you  ;  I  appeal  to  your  frankness." 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  nothing  of  that.  If  I  listened 
to  my  impulses,  I  should  wrinj  your  neck  in  this 
cellar..  But  I  feel  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  and 
odious  in  me  to  hate  you,  and  I  sincerely  and 
loyally  wish  to  receive  you  as  a  rival  and  friend 
at  the  same  time.  I  brought  you  here  of  my 
own  accord  and  without  consulting  any  one.  I 
confess  that  I  thought  you  on  the  best  terms  with 

the  Duchess  de   N •,  for  I  was  at  Turin 

three  days  since  with  Cecilia.  No  one  in  this 
village  nor  in  Turin  knew  of  our  journey.  But 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  that  we  were  near  you, 
without  being  able  to  shake  your  hand,  we 
learned  a  great  deal.  I  thought  you  had  fallen 
once  more  into  the  nets  of  Circe ;  I  pitied  you 
sincerely,  and  as  we  passed  your  lodging,  to 
leave  the  city  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Cecilia  sang  to  j'ou  a  few  lines  of  Mozart  as 
an  eternal  farewell.  Unfortunately  she  chose 
an  air  and  words  which  rather  resembled 
an  appeal  than  a  renunciation,  and  that  made 
me  angry.  Then  I  reassured  myself  in  seeing 
her  as  calm  as  if  your  faithlessness  was  one 
of  the  most  indifferent  things  to  her;  and  as 
I  love  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  was  sad 
when  I  thought  of  the  woman  who  had  taken 
Cecilia's  place  in  your  fickle  heart.  Now  say, 
whom  do  you  love  and  whither  are  you  going? 
Are  you  running  after  the  duchess,  in  passing 
through  the  village  of  the  Wilderness  ?  Is  she 
hidden  in  some  neighboring  castle  ?  How  could 
chance  have  led  you  to  this  valley,  wdiich  is  on  no 
road  ?  If  you  are  not  hastening  to  a  rendezvous 
with  this  woman,  it  is  very  plain  to  me  that  you 
are  here  for  the  other,  and  have  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering her  retreat  and  her  new  position,  well 
concealed  as  they  were.  Now  it  is  your  turn  to 
be  sincere.  Monsieur  Salentini.  Whom  do  you 
love,  and  whom  do  you  not  ?  and  towards  whom 
do  you  pretend  to  play  the  part  of  Ottavio  or 
Don  Giovanni  ?  " 

I  answered  by  briefly  telling  the  whole  truth  ; 
I  did  not  conceal  that  the  Vedrai  carina,  sung  by 
Cecilia  under  my  window,  had  saved  me  from  the 
duchess'  power,  and  I  added  in  conclusion  : 

"  1  confess  that  I  was  near  forgetting  Cecilia, 
and  Ivad  suffered  so  much  in  the  struggle,  that  I 
believed  that  I  thought  of  her  no  more.  I  so 
little  expected  to  see  you  to-day,  and  the  fantastic 
existence  into  which  I  am  so  suddenly  thrown  is 
so  new  to  me,  that  I  can  say  nothing  to  you 
except  that  to  see  you  grown  naive  and  loving, 
her  expansive  and  brilliant,  her  father  sober  and 
clear  in  his  intelligence,  your  mysterious  chateau, 
your  charming  sisters,  those  unknown  figures 
which  seem  like  some  sweet  dream  to  me,  this 
life  of  a  gentleman  artist  which  you  have  created 
in  a  nest  of  vultures  and  ghosts,  while  the  wind 
whistles  and  the  snow  falls  out  doors,  all  this  be- 
wilders me.  Just  now  I  was  rapt  and  happy  ;  it 
did  not  seem  like  earth  ;  now  j-ou  bring  me  back 
to  reality,  and  you  wish  me  to  recollect  myself, 
and  I  cannot.  Give  me  until  to-morrow  morning 
to  answer  you.     Since  we  do  not  wish  to  deceive 


each  other,  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  be 

friends  until  to-morrow  morning." 

"You  are  right,"  answered  Cello  ;  "  and  if  we 
are  not  friends  for  life,  I  should  regret  it  bitterly. 
We  will  talk  to-morrow  at  daylight.  Night  here 
is  made  for  excitement.  But  listen  to  a  last  word 
of  real  life  which  I  must  not  postpone.  Do  you 
say  that  my  charming  sisters  seem  like  a  dream 
to  you  ?  Beware  that  dream  !  There  is  one  of 
my  sisters  whom  you  must  never  love." 

"  Is  she  married  ?" 

"  No  ;  something  more  serious  than  that.  An- 
swer me  one  question,  which  will  admit  of  no 
evasions.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  your  father  ? 
I  can  well  ask  you  that,  I  who  only  knew  the 
name  of  mine  so  lately." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,"  answered  I. 

"  And  you  are  free  to  say  it  V  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  only  my  mother's  name  which  I 
am  obliged  to  conceal." 

"  It  is  the  contrary  with  me ;  and  your  father's 
name  was " 

"  Tealdo  Soavi.  He  was  a  singer  at  the  thea- 
tre in  Naples,  and  died  young." 

"  So  I  had  been  told.  I  wished  to  be  sure  of 
it.  My  friend,  look  upon  little  Beatrice  with  a 
brother's  eyes,  for  she  is  your  sister.  Ask  me  no 
questions  about  it.  She  is  the  only  one  in  the 
family  that  has  this  mysterious  connexion  with 
you,  and  she  must  not  know  it.  Our  mother  is 
sacred  to  us,  and  all  her  actions  holy.  We  are 
her  children,  we  bear  her  glorious  name  ;  that 
satisfies  our  pride ;  but  much  as  it  pains  me,  it 
was  my  duty  to  tell  you  this,  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  here.  Sometimes  the  purest 
feeling  might  be  unchaste,  and  should  not  be 
nourished  in  ignorance.  This  pure  child  is  in- 
clined to  coquetry  ;  perhaps  she  may  some  day 
grow  passionate  from  reaction.  Be  severe,  be 
disobliging  with  her  if  need  be,  so  that  you  will 
not  be  obliged  to  reveal  what  you  are  to  her. 
You  see,  Adorno,  I  had  a  right  to  be  interested 
in  you,  and  to  watch  over  you  a  little  at  the  same 
time ;  for  this  direct  connexion  between  my 
sister  and  you  establishes  an  indirect  one  between 
us.     I  should  be  miserable  in  hatlns  you." 

"Well,  well!"  cried  Beatrice,  opening  the 
trap-door,  "  are  you  really  dead  down  there  ? 
Why  don't  you  come  up  ?  They  are  waiting 
supper  for  you." 

The  beautiful  head  of  the  child  thrilled  my 
heart  with  deep  emotions.  I  understood  why  I 
loved  her  at  first  sight ;  and  when  I  asked  myself 
whom  she  resembled,  I  thought  it  must  be  my- 
self; she  too  remarked  it  very  innocently  one  day. 

So  I  was  one  of  the  family  too,  and  that  put 
me  at  my  ease.  Whatever  they  may  say,  there 
is  nothing  so  poetic  and  touching  as  these  discov- 
eries of  mysterious  parentage  ;  the}-  have  almost 
the  charm  of  love. 

We  passed  into  the  dining  room  as  the  castle 
clock  struck  twelve.  It  was  the  rule  to  sup  in 
costume.  It  was  warm  enough  in  the  rooms  not 
to  endanger  my  health  by  wearing  my  paste- 
board armor,  and  it  made  great  fun  to  see  I'uom 
(li  sasso  sitting  down  to  eat  cibo  mortale  between 
Don  Juan  and  Leporello ;  still  it  had  a  certain 
shade  of  the  fantastic,  even  when  I  made  of  my 
mask  a  covering  to  a  pheasant  pie. 

They  ate  quickly  and  joyfully ;  then,  when 
Boccaferri  began  to  talk,  Cecilia  and  Celio 
wanted  the  children  to  be  sent  bed,  but  Beatrice 
and   Benjamin   strenuously   resisted    this   move- 
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ment.  They  opened  their  eyes  widely,  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  sleepy,  and  pretended  to  be 
as  able  to  sit  up  as  the  grown  up  peojtle. 

"  Don't  contradict  them,"  said  Cecilia  to  Cello. 
"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  will  sue  for 
mercy." 

And  indeed,  when  Boccaferri,  whom  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  pouring  water  into  his  wine,  began 
to  discuss  the  piece  we  had  played,  Beatrice's 
beautiful  blonde  head  leaned  upon  Stella's  shoul- 
der, while  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  Benjamin 
began  to  look  at  his  plate  with  unmistakeable 
steadfastness.  Celio,  who  was  strong  as  an  ath- 
lete, took  his  sister  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
off  like  a  little  child ;  Stella  shook  her  young 
brother,  that  she  might  lead  him  away.  I  took  a 
light  to  direct  their  steps  in  the  long  galleries  of 
the  castle,  and  when  Stella  took  my  candle  to  go 
and  light  Salvator's,  Celio  whispered  to  me, 
showing  Beatrice,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  her 
bed: 

"  She  sleeps  like  a  dormouse.  Kiss  your  little 
sister  in  the  dark,  for  perhaps  you  may  never 
kiss  her  again." 

I  pressed  an  almost  paternal  kiss  upon  Beat- 
rice's pure  brow,  and  she  answered,  without 
recognizing  me  : 

"  Good  night,  Celio  ! "  Then  added  she,  with 
her  eyes  shut  and  with  a  roguish  smile :  "  You 
must  tell  Monsieur  Salentini  not  to  make  any 
noise  at  supper  for  fear  of  waking  the  Marquis  de 
Balma!" 

Stella  returned  with  the  light ;  we  gave  her 
sister  up  to  her  to  be  undressed,  and  we  went 
back  to  supper.  Stella  soon  came  back,  bring- 
ing with  her  Zerlina's  delicious  Andalusian 
costume,  to  be  hidden  and  locked  in  the  costume 
room. 

"  The  mystery  we  have  succeeded  in  drawing 
around  us,"  said  Cecilia  to  me,  "  gives  a  new 
attraction  to  our  studies  and  nightly  feasts.  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  betray  us,  and  that  you 
will  let  the  villagers  still  believe  that  we  keep 
Witches'  Sabbath  every  night." 

I  told  her  what  I  heard  from  my  hostess  and 
the  story  of  the  little  slipper. 

"  Yes,  that  was  all  true,"  said  she  ;  "  it  was 
Beatrice's  fault,  for  she  never  will  go  to  bed 
until  she  falls  asleep.  That  night  she  was  so 
tired  that  she  went  to  bed  with  one  slipper  on, 
like  a  veritable  little  witch.  We  did  not  find  it 
out  till  the  next  day." 

"  Come,  my  children,  lose  no  time  in  useless 
words,"  said  Boccaferri.  "  What  shall  we  play 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  ask  for  Don  Juan  once  more,  to  reinstate 
myself,"  said  Celio,  "  for  I  was  pre- occupied  to- 
night, and  my  progress  was  backward." 

"  True  ! "  answered  Boccaferri.  "  Then  '  Don 
Juan '  to-morrow  for  the  third  time  !  I  begin  to 
fear,  Celio,  that  you  are  not  wicked  enough  for 
that  role  as  you  have  conceived  it.  I  advise  you, 
then,  if  you  look  at  it  diflferently,  (and  the  in- 
most feeling  of  an  intelligent  actor  is  the  best 
•criticism  of  the  role  he  attempts,)  to  give  it 
other  shades.  Moliere's  hero  is  a  marquis,  Mo- 
zart's a  demon,  and  Hoffmann's  a  fallen  angel. 
Why  not  take  it  in  the  last  signification  ?  Ob- 
serve that  this  is  not  a  mere  reverie  of  the  Ger- 
man poet ;  it  is  suggested  by  MoHere,  who  con- 
ceived this  marquis  in  proportions  as  grand  as 
the  Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe.  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  Don  Juan  only  as  the  dissoluto  castigato 


he  is  announced  to  be,  out  of  respect  to  good 
manners,  on  the  placards  of  La  Fenice.  Make 
of  him  a  corrupted  hero,  a  great  heart  quenched 
by  vice,  a  dying  flame,  which  tries  in  vain  at 
times  to  cast  a  last  radiance.  Do  not  trouble 
yourself,  my  son  ;  we  are  here  to  interpret  rather 
than  to  translate. 

"  '  Don  Juan '  is  a  masterpiece,"  added  Bocca- 
ferri, lighting  a  good  Havana  cigar,  (his  old 
black  pipe  had  disappeared,)  "  but  it  is  a  master- 
piece in  several  versions.  Mozart  alone  made  a 
complete  and  fiiultless  one  ;  but  if  we  only  examine 
it  as  a  literary  work,  we  shall  see  that  Moliere 
has  not  given  to  his  drama  the  emotion  or  passion 
of  the  libretto  of  the  opera.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  libretto  is  written  in  the  style  of  a  libretto, 
and  that  is  saying  all,  while  Moliere's  style  is  ad- 
mirable. Again,  in  the  opera  the  characters  are 
not  fully  developed,  and  the  French  drama  e.\- 
cels  in  that.  But  Moliere's  work  will  always 
hck  the  scene  of  Dona  Anna  and  the  Com- 
mander's murder,  that  terrible  episode  with  which 
the  opera  opens  so  violently  and  boldly  ;  the  ball, 
where  Zerlina  is  torn  from  the  seducer's  arms,  is 
also  very  dramatic  ;  so  Moliere's  drama  lacks 
something.  Both  plays  must  be  thoroughly 
blended ;  but  for  that  something  must  be  taken 
away  from  and  added  to  Moliere.  Who  dares  to 
do  it,  and  who  can  ?  We  alone  are  foolish  and 
bold  enough  to  attempt  it.  Our  excuse  is,  that 
we  desire  action  at  any  price,  and  to  discover 
here,  in  private,  the  important  points  of  the  opera 
which  you  will  some  day  sing  in  public ;  and 
then,  instead  of  twelve  actors,  we  have  only  six  ! 
So  we  are  in  need  of  miracles." 

"  Let  us  try  something  new  to-morrow.  Let 
Monsieur  Salentini  play  Ottavio,  and  my  daugh- 
ter shall  take  the  part  of  that  sad  Elvira,  always 
furious  and  always  mystified,  which  we  have 
merited  into  the  single  role  of  Anna.  We  must 
see  what  Cecilia  can  make  of  her  jealousy. 
Courage,  my  daughter  !  The  more  difficult  and 
unpleasant  it  may  be,  so  much  the  more  glorious." 

"  And  then,  since  we  are  changing  parts,"  said 
Celio,  "  I  ask  to  be  Ottavio.  I  feel  in  a  tender 
mood,  and  the  spirit  of  Don  Juan  is  fast  leaving 
me." 

"  But  who  will  be  Don  Juan  ?  "  said  Bocca- 
ferri. 

"  You,  my  father,"  answered  Cecilia.  "  You 
know  how  to  make  your-self  young,  and  you  are 
the  master  of  us  all ;  your  attempt  will  profit 
Celio." 

"  What  a  bad  idea  !  Where  can  I  find  grace 
and  beauty  ?  Look  at  Celio ;  he  can  play  his 
part  badly  ;  that  manner,  that  form,  that  blonde 
moustache,  which  so  becomes  his  black  eyes, 
those  large  eyes,  slightly  encircled,  but  still  so 
young,  all  these  aid  the  illusion  ;  while  with  me, 
an  old  man,  all  will  be  cold  and  undone." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Celio.  "  Don  Juan  might  very 
likely  have  been  forty-five  years  old,  and  you  did 
not  look  older  than  that  as  Leporello.  I  believe 
I  behaved  too  young  for  such  a  scamp  and  such 
a  notorious  roue.     Try  it,  we  beseech  you." 

"  As  you  please,  children ;  and  you,  Cecilia, 
will  you  be  Elvira  ?  " 

"  I  will  be  anything  you  wish,  if  the  play  only 
goes  on.     But  Blonsieur  Salentini  ?  " 

"  Still  a  statue,  at  your  service." 

"  That  is  but  one  part,"  said  Boccaferri ;  "  we 
must  necessarily  combine  short  roles.  You  may 
try  Masetto,  and  the  Benjamin,  who  is  decidedly 


comical,  may  attempt  Leporello.  Why  not? 
We  can  make  him  look  old,  and  the  conquest  of 
great  difficulties  is  so  much  gained." 

"  Then  it  is  settled  that  I  am  to  return  here 
to-morrow  night  ?  "  asked  I,  looking  around  the 
table." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  if  no  one  expects  you  else- 
where," said  Cecilia,  giving  me  her  hand,  with  a 
calm  benignity  which  could  in  no  wise  flatter  me. 

"  You  are  to  come  to-morrow  and  take  up 
your  abode  in  the  Castle  of  the  Wilderness,"  said 
Boccaferri.  "  I  insist  upon  it.  You  are  a  useful 
actor  and  very  gifted  by  nature.  I  shall  keep 
you  and  not  let  you  go  ;  and  then,  you  see,  we 
can  busy  ourselves  with  painting.  Scene-paint- 
ing is  the  great  school  of  relief,  of  depth  and 
light,  which  historical  and  landscape  painters 
disdain,  because  they  do  not  understand  it  and 
also  because  they  do  not  see  it  well  employed.  I 
have  my  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  you  will  see 
that  you  lose  no  time  in  listening  to  old  Bocca- 
ferri ;  and  then  our  groups  and  costumes  may 
inspire  you  with  subjects;  there  is  everything 
here  which  is  requisite  for  painting,  and  studios 
at  your  service." 

"  Let  me  think  of  it  to-night,"  answered  I, 
looking  at  Celio,  "  and  I  will  answer  you  to-mor- 
row morning." 

"  Then  I  shall  expect  you  at  breakfast  to- 
morrow morning,  or  else  I  shall  keep  you  on  the 
spot." 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  am  staying  with  an  honest 
man,  who  will  not  go  to  bed  till  I  come  in.  He 
will  imagine  I  have  fallen  down  some  precipice, 
or  that  I  have  been  devoured  by  the  devils  of  the 
castle." 

This  settled,  we  parted.  Celio  helped  me  to 
dress  myself,  and  wished  to  go  back  half  way 
with  me  ;  but  he  hardly  spoke,  and  when  he  left 
me  he  pressed  my  hand  sadly.  I  saw  him  return 
over  the  snow,  with  his  buff  leather  boots,  his 
velvet  cloak,  his  rapier  at  his  side,  and  his  large 
plume  waving  in  the  wind.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  singular  than  the  sight  of  this  person- 
age of  a  by-gone  age  crossing  the  fields  at  mid- 
night, and  to  think  the  theatrical  hero  was 
plunged  into  the  reveries  and  emotions  of  real 

life. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Original  Score  of  Mozart's  Eequiem. 

BY   E.    F.    EDLEN   VON   MOSEL, 

Custoa  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 
(Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World.) 

The  original  score  of  Slozart's  Requiem,  the 
same  which  was,  after  his  death,  delivered  to  the 
person  who  commissioned  him  to  write  it,  and  who 
remained  for  so  long  a  time  unknown,  is  now 
amongst  the  musical  collection  of  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna. 

Count  Moritz  von  Dietrichstein,  Imperial  Privy 
Councillor  and  Prefect  of  the  Court  Library,  a 
distinauished  patron  of  musical  art  and  a  true 
admirer  of  the  great  composer,  discovered  this 
remarkable  manuscript,  and  obtained  it  for  the 
institution  of  which  he  has  the  charge,  to  add  to 
the  valuable  possessions  of  which,  and  to  increase 
its  celebrity,  are  his  constant  endeavor. 

The  first  glance  at  this  score  convinced  every 
one  that  had  seen  Mozart's  handwriting,  that, 
from  the  first  leaf  to  the  last,  it  ^^as  entirely  writ- 
ten by  him ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  he  com- 
pleted the  work  before  his  death  ;  and  everj'thing 
that  has  been  circulated  upon  the  subject,  either 
by  report,  in'  writing  or  in  print,  is  erroneous. 
Besides  the  testimony  of  the  handwriting,  several 
other  circumstances  justified   this  belief.      It  is 
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well  known  liow  long  and  how  ardently  Mozart 
was  employed  upon  this  Requiem,  and  that  portion 
which  has  hitherto  been  recognized  as  his  work 
seemed  neither  to  correspond  to  sueh  length  of 
time,  or  to  such  ardor,  even  if  we  balance  against 
bis  remarkable  facility  in  composition  the  failing 
state  of  his  health  during  tlie  last  months  of  his 
life,  which  certainly  must  have  rendered  the  cre- 
ation of  this  work  an  effort. 

Let  US  recall  the  "  Genuine  Anecdotes  of  the 
Life  of  Gottlieb  Wolfgang  Mozart,"  published  by 
Councillor  F.  Roclilitz  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Lelpzu/er  Atlgemeine  Musikalinche  Zeitung. — ■ 
There  it  is  stated  (col.  150):  "He  began  the 
work  immediately  (upon  receiving  the  commis- 
sion). With  every  bar  his  interest  in  the  subject 
seemed  to  increase ;  he  wrote  day  and  night. 
His  body  could  not  endure  the  exertion — he 
fainted  several  times  while  at  work."  And  fur- 
ther wo  read  (cols.  177  and  178)  :  "  He  was  ex- 
tremely ailing  when  he  started  for  Prague.  The 
multiplicity  of  his  occupations  had,  however,  once 
more  excited  the  powers  of  his  spirit;"  *  *  *  * 
"  but  through  this  very  exertion  still  more  en- 
feebled, he  returned  to  Vienna  more  ailing  than 
before,  and,  disgusted  with  all  this  tumult,  splen- 
dor, and  extravanance,  he  returned  with  avidity 
to  the  interrupted  labor  of  his  Requiem."  *  *  * 
"  The  work,"  said  he  to  the  person  from  whom  he 
received  the  commission,  "  has  increased  in  inter- 
est to  me  as  I  have  proceeded  with  it;  I  am 
developing  It  much  more  extensively  than  I  at 
first  intended." 

Mozart's  widow,  now  the  widow  of  Baron  von 
Nissen,  wrote  to  the  Abbe  Stadler  (according  to 
his  published  statement),  that  her  husband  had 
never,  before  receiving  this  commission,  begun 
the  composition  of  any  Requiem,  and  often  said  to 
her  "  that  he  undertook  this  work  with  the  utmost 
pleasure,  since  it  was  the  class  of  music  he  loved 
best,  and  that  he  would  conceive  and  execute  It 
with  such  zeal,  that  his  foes  and  his  friends 
would  equally  study  it  after  his  death." 

Concerning  the  unceasing  industry  with  which 
Mozart  prosecuted  the  composition  of  this  work, 
there  are  still  many  other  proofs,  besides  those 
above  c^uoted. 

To  adduce  but  one,  the  authority  of  which 
must  be  respected  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world,  I  may  mention  that  my  honored  friend,  the 
Imperial  Councillor,  and  Professor  Freyherr 
Joseph  von  Jaquin,  in  whose  family  Mozart  was 
very  intimate,  visited  him  at  this  period  on  behalf 
of  a  lady,  who,  though  already  a  great  proficient 
on  the  pianoforte,  wished  still  further  to  perfect 
her  talent,  and  therefore  desired  to  take  lessons  of 
him,  prelimluary  to  which  he  was  requested  to 
hear  her  play.  Freyherr  von  Jacpiin  found  him 
at  his  writing  desk,  busily  working  at  the  Requiem. 
He  introduced  his  request.  "  VV'ith  pleasure," 
answered  Mozart;  "1  will  do  everything  that 
you  wish,  only  leave  me  at  leisure  for  the  present. 
I  have  here  a  work  that  is  very  pressing,  and  in 
which  I  am  deeply  interested.  Until  it  is  com- 
pleted, I  really  cannot  give  a  thought  to  anything 
else." 

Since  he,  nevertheless,  whilst  still  writing  the 
Requiem  (on  the  15th  November,  1791,  according 
to  the  date  in  his  own  handwriting),  composed 
the  beautiful  cantata,  Laut  verkiinde  unsre  Freude, 
we  may  naturally  suppose  that  he  must  have  been 
sufficiently  near  the  conclusion  of  that  greater 
work,  to  be  certain  of  completing  It. 

Knowing  all  this,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to 
.believe  that  he  had  only  produced  those  portions 
of  the  Requiem  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  ascribes  to 
him  In  his  account. 

That  he  not  only  composed  more  of  the  Re- 
quiem than  is  there  represented,  but  that  he 
positively  completed  It,  is  corroborated  by  a  great 
many  credible  testimonies. 

_  In  the  anecdotes  contributed  by  Herr  Coun- 
cillor Rochlltz  (referred  to  above)  he  concludes 
by  saying:  "During  this  labor  he  frequently  was 
overcome  by  total  prostration  and  fainting.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  fourth  week  (after  the  en- 
quiry of  the  person  from  whom  he  received  the 
commission)  the  work  was  finished;  and  with  it 
his  life." 

Councillor  Rochlltz  calls  these  Anecdotes  "gen- 


uine." He  would  not  have  called  them  so  if  he 
had  not  derived  them  from  the  best  sources. 
Moreover,  he  is  really  not  the  man  to  speak  of  a 
thing  as  "finished"  which  Is  unfinished;  we  are 
therefore  justified  in  supposing  that  he  learnt, 
through  a  private  channel,  that  Mozart  bad  liter- 
ally finished  the  work,  that  is  to  say,  he  had  per- 
fectly completed  It. 

In  G.  N.  von  Nissen's  Biography  of  Mozart  we 
read  (page  564),  "  On  the  day  of  his  death  he 
had  the  score  of  the  Requiem  brought  to  his  bed. 
'  Did  I  not  say  that  I  was  writing  the  Requiem  for 
myself?'  he  said,  and  read  it  through  once  more 
with  moistened  eyes."  He  had  the  score  brought 
to  bis  bed :  here  there  is  no  allusion  to  sketches. 
He  read  through  the  lolwle ;  should  one  not  from 
this  conclude  that  it  was  a  whole  ?  And  finally, 
who  could  infer  from  the  words  :  "  That  I  was 
writing  the  Requiem  for  myself,"  that  he  believed 
an  unfinished  work.  In  which  three  pieces,  besides 
the  conclusion,  were  wanting,  would  be  performed 
at  his  funeral  ? 

With  so  many  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the 
work  was  completed  by  him,  the  impression  which 
the  handwriting  of  the  score  now  under  consider- 
ation produced  must  have  been  so  much  the  more 
convincing.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  admitted 
as  genuine  without  the  utmost  precaution.  It  hav- 
ing been  felt  that  the  e.xtraorilinary  circumstances 
of  this  case  demanded  extraordinary  discrimina- 
tion. Manuscripts,  the  existence  of  which  has 
either  been  entirely  unknown,  or  which  have  been 
supposed  lost  for  ever,  have  often  been,  and  still 
are  from  time  to  time  discovered;  in  this  case, 
however,  the  majority,  trusting  to  the  testimony 
of  Siissmaj'er,  of  Stadler,  and  even  of  the  widow 
of  the  great  composer,  were  convinced  of  the 
non-existence  of  this  manuscript,  in  Its  completed 
state.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  permissible  not  to 
trust  to  one's  own  eyes  unconditionally,  and  it 
became  a  duty  to  employ  the  closest  examination, 
the  severest  test,  before  recognizing  this  complete 
manuscript  as  written  by  the  master's  hand. 

(Conclusion  next  we«k.) 


For  DwisTit's  Journal  of  Music. 
TELL'S  DEATH, 

FROM  THE   GEK3IAN    OF  UHLAND. 

AVhen  oncp  the  avalanche  thunders, 

The  Alp  is  green  again; 
The  herds  go  up  the  mountain, 

The  snow  runs  down  the  plain. 
To  you,  ye  Alpine  children, 

The  ice,  the  Spring  sets  free, 
Each  year  renews  in  enihleni 

The  fight  of  Liberty. 

See  where  the  thundering  Schachen 

Down  through  the  gorges  leaps, 
And  rock  and  fir  fall  crashing 

Where'er  his  torrent  sweeps. 
The  bridge  is  crushed  and  buried 

That  hung  above  the  spray  ; 
A  boy  just  crossing  over, 

Is  with  it  washed  away. 

It  chanced,  that  very  moment, 

An  old  man  neared  the  verge, 
To  save  the  boy,  he,  fearless 

Leaps  down  into  the  surge  ; 
Grasps  him  with  eagle-swiftness, 

And  bears  him  safe  to  shore  ; 
The  child  escapes — his  saviour 

Hath  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

And  when  the  flood  ejected 

His  body,  robbed  of  life, 
There  stood  around  him,  sobbing 

And  sorrowing,  man  and  wife- 
As  if  old  Rothstock,  crashing. 

From  its  foundations  fell, 
Burst  from  one  mouth  the  grief-cry  ; 

'"TisTellis  dead!  'tis  Tell!" 

Were  I  an  Alpine  herdsman 

On  the  eternal  snow, 
Were  I  a  daring  boatman 

On  Uri's  lake  below, 


And  had  I,  in  my  sorrow. 

Come  near  where  Tell  lay  dead, 
My  arm  his  head  enfolding, 

My  wail  I  thus  had  said ; 

"There  liest  thou,  pale  and  lifeless, 

Who  wast  the  life  of  all ; 
Thy  hoary  locks  still  fondly 

Around  thy  pale  face  fall. 
Here  stands,  whom  thou  hast  rescued, 

A  child,  like  milk  and  blood  ; 
The  land  thou  hast  unfettered, 

Lo  I  Alpine  glories  flood ! 

"The  love  that  to  the  rescue 

Of  this  young  struggler  tlew. 
Had  been  in  thee  the  courage 

That  erst  the  tyrant  slew. 
Unsleeping  and  unshrinking, 

To  help  w'as  aye  thy  way  ; 
So  was  it  in  thy  brown  locks. 

So  was  it  in  thy  gray. 

"  Hadst  thou  been  still  a  young  man, 

When  thou  the  boy  didst  save. 
And  hadst  thou  then  been  rescued 

From  this  thy  watery  grave, 
Thence  had  we  well  concluded 

Fame  should  one  day  be  thine  ; 
Yet  after  great  achievements. 

The  hero's  homeliest  shine. 

"Thine  ear  has  rung  with  voices 

That  praised  thee  loud  and  high, 
Yet  could  it  stoop  to  listen 

To  misery's  feeblest  cry. 
He  is  the  freeman's  hero, 

Who,  though  with  victory  crowned, 
Tet,  burns  for  deeds  of  goodness 

No  trump  of  Fame  shall  sound. 

"Unscathed,  we  saw  thee  coming 

Back  from  the  work  of  wrath  ; 
Thy  fortune  first  forsook  thee 

In  pity's  humble  path. 
Heaven  asked  not,  for  a  people. 

Thy  life  in  sacrifice. 
But,  for  this  child  surrendered, 

'Twas  held  a  precious  prize. 

"AVhere  thy  sure  shaft,  like  lightning, 

Straight  to  the  Vogt's  heart  went, 
There  stands  a  chapel  open. 

Vengeance,  thy  monument ! 
But  here,  where  thou  hast  perished 

To  save  a  child,  alone 
For  a  memorial  hast  thou 

A  humble  cross  of  stone. 

"Well,  far  and  wide  'tis  sounded 
How  thou  thy  land  hast  freed, 
The  tongues  of  mighty  poets 

Shall  give  to  Fame  the  deed ; 
But  when,  at  eve,  the  herdsman 
Comes  down  the  Schachen's  side, 
'         The  rocks.  Toll's  name  resounding. 

Shall  utter  how  he  died."  c.  T.  B. 

|ltusi4al  01  tt  11 II c s }|o juU tt{[c. 

New  York,  Mat  30. — Last  Monday  night  an 
event  came  off  winch  has  long  been  expected  here, 
viz :  the  exhibition  to  the  pul)Uc  of  Messrs.  Jardine 
&  Son's  large  new  organ,  built  for  Rev.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's Church,  in  the  Fifth  avenue.  The  announce- 
ment brought  crowds  of  the  gaily  dressed  and  fasli- 
ionahle  inhabitants  of  that  aristocratic  quarter  of  the 
city,  many  being  unable  to  gain  admission.  The 
selection  of  the  pieces  and  the  skill  of  the  performers 
were  certainly  well  wortliy  of  the  occasion ;  indeed 
the  whole  affair  passed  off  to  the  evident  satisfaction 
of  the  enthusiastic  auditory  present,  and  must  have 
been  deeply  gratifying  to  the  builders  of  the  noble 
instrument,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the  church 
it  adorns  so  well. 

This  organ  from  its  sweetness  and  purity  of  tone, 
its  admirable  evenness  of  voicing,  and  the  varied  and 
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pleasing  effects  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  no  less  than 
from  its  yreat  power,  filling  to  its  remotest  comer  the 
lofty  edifice  with  its  grand  harmonies,  swelling  from 
the  softest  whisper  to  a  depth  and  beauty  and  power  of 
lone,  a  sea  of  harmony  far  beyond  the  precints  of  the 
house,  which  cannot  confine  it,  into  the  open  air,  surg- 
ing upward  to  that  heaven  to  whicli  its  tones  were 
directed  and  in  whose  service  it  was  reared ;  this 
organ  stands  unrivalled  in  its  excellence,  the  finest  in 
the  city  and  the  trustees  of  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander's 
Church  may  well  congratulate  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  this  magnificent  instrument. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  while  listening  to  the 
finished  and  classical  style  of  Mr.  Wm.  Mason,  who 
is  (fortunately  for  the  Messrs.  Jardine)  the  organist 
of  the  church,  the  brilliant  playing  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Morgan,  and  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  almost 
inexhauslible  resources  of  the  instrument  displayed 
by  Mr.  Edw'd  Jardine  in  his  performance,  the 
hearer  could  not  but  feel  the  truth  that,  "Peace  hath 
its  victories  no  less  than  war,"  and  this  was  indeed  a 
triumph  of  science  and  art.  In  this  organ  has  been 
introduced,  among  other  improvements,  a  stop  new 
to  untravelled  ears,  viz :  the  "  Vox  celestis,"  resem- 
bling in  it,s  effect  a  choir  of  far  distant  though  rich 
contralto  voices  carrying  out  what  its  name  suggests, 
the  startling  yet  beautiful  idea  of  a  chorus  of  celestial 
harmony  which  has  caught  up  the  preceding  strain 
and  is  bearing  to  heaven  for  acceptance  at  its  throne 
the  praises  of  the  faithful  upon  earth.  The  atten- 
tive audience  upon  whose  ears  these  beauteous  tones 
fell  will  not  soon  forget  their  effect,  and  to  those  who 
had  heard  the  same  beautiful  effects  produced  upon 
the  wonderful  organ  of  the  Madelaine  in  Paris,  the 
occasion  was  a  pleasing  souvenir  of  their  enjoyment 
then.  Annexed  is  a  programme  of  the  evening,  with 
a  list  of  the  stops  contained  in  this  masterpiece  of 
the  builders'  skill.  J.  p. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART   I. 

1.  (jr-init  Introduction  and  Fugue,  iu  D, Adolpb  Hcs?e. 

2.  Movement  from  the  Lessons, Handel. 

3.  Pastoi-il, Kullak. 

4    Volunt'iry  Extempore,  (Mr.  Wm.  Mason,) Mdson. 

5.  Organ  Fugue,  in  G  Minor, .7.  S.  Bach. 

6.  Allegro  from  Organ  Sonata,  in  F, MendelFSuhn. 

[Mr.  Edward  .Tardine  will  perform  Hesse^s  Tema  and  Varia- 
tions in  A,  between  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  Pro- 
gramme.] 

PART  II. 

1.  Fugue  and  Chorus,  (Israel  in  Egypt.) Handel. 

2.  FantaPia  Extempore  on  Popular  Melodies, Morgan. 

3.  Overture,  (Der  Freischutz,) Weber, 

4.  Voluntary  Extempore,  (."^Ir.  Wm.  Mason,) Mason, 

5.  Marrhe  du  Sacre,  (Le  Prnphete,) Meyerbeer. 

6.  American  and  English  Anthems  Extempore, Morgan. 


BESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ORGAN. 
Great  Organ. 


Feet 

Double  Open  Diapason 16 

Grand  Open  DiMpason 8 

Open  Diapason 8 

St'pped  Diiipasou 8 

Quint 6 


Open  Diapason. . , 

Dulciaua a 

Olariaua 8 

Stopped  Diapason 8 

Hohl-flute 4 


Principal 4 

Twelfth 3 

Fifteenth 2 

Scxqualto.  3  ranks 2 

Mixture,  2  ranks 1 

Trumpet 8 

Choir  Organ, 

Principal 4 

Twelfth 3 

Fifteenth 2 

Cremona 8 


Bourdon 16 

Open  Diapason 8 

Stopped  Diapason 
Viol  di  Gamba, , , 
Principal 


SwELi,  Organ, 


Kifteenth 2 

Cornet 2 

Cornopean 8 

llantbois 8 

Vox  Celestis. 


Pepal  Organ, 

Double  Open  Diapason 16 1  Octave 4 

Double  Stopped  Diapason ...  16  Contra  Fagotto 16 

Violoncello 81 

Accessory  Stops.— Seven  Manual  and  Pedal  Couplers. 
3 
Compass  of  Manual  Organs,  C  to  g-,  4?a  Octaves. 

0 
"  Pedal  Organ,        C  to  f,  2)^        " 

Total  of  Stops 42 


A  Royal  Singer. — A  letter  from  Lisbon  states 
that,  at  a  concert  given  by  M.  Carlolds,  the  Belgian 
minister  in  that  city,  the  King  of  Portugal  sang  the 
sono  of  Mcrcadante,  and  an  air  of  Verdi's  in  the 
"  Vepres,"  and  took  a  part  in  a  duo  from  "Linda" 
with  Rartolini,  the  baritone. 


Siuiultt's  Joitijnal  oj  JHusk. 
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Mozart's  "Requiem." — The  article  which 
we  have  copied  on  another  page  appears  to  set  at 
rest  the  long  mooted  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  this  celebrated  work.  It  is  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  have  been  the  general 
understanding  until  now,  that  Mozart  died,  in 
1791,  leaving  the  "Requiem"  in  a  very  unfin- 
ished state;  and  that  Sussmaybk,  his  favorite 
pupil,  then  a  young  man  of  five  and  twenty, 
claimed  afterwards  to  have  added  all  that  portion 
of  the  work,  as  we  now  have  it,  which  follows  the 
second  verse  of  the  Lachrymosa,  at  which  point 
Mozart's  strength  is  supposed  to  have  wholly 
failed  him  within  a  few  hours  of  his°'death.  Siiss- 
mayer  claimed  therefore  to  be  the  author  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Dies  Jrce,  (which  includes  the 
Lachri/moxa,^  and  of  the  entire  Sanctus,  Benedic- 
tus,  and  Agnus  Dei,  while  he  repeated  Mozart's 
fugue  from  the  Kyrie  for  the  concluding  Cum 
Sanctis,  &c.  He  had  been  constantly  with  Mo- 
zart while  he  was  engaged  upon  this  work,  had 
frequently  gone  over  with  him  the  parts  already 
finished,  was  intimately  familiar  with  his  method, 
style,  and  his  intentions  with  regard  to  it,  liad 
received  certain  dying  instructions  from  the  mas- 
ter, and  had,  besides  these  hints,  the  help  of  cer- 
tain scattered  fragments  of  music  paper  on  which 
Mozart  had  jotted  down  his  thoughts. 

These  statements  were  never  fully  contradicted, 
indeed  were  commonly  received  as  more  or  less 
true;  and  yet  faith  in  the  "Requiem"  as  the 
work  of  Mozart  somehow  never  left  the  popular 
mind.  In  1825,  Gottfried  Weber,  in  his 
musical  journal,  The  Cmcilia,  revived  the  con- 
troversy, not  only  defending  the  claim  of  Siiss- 
mayer,  but  pronouncing  the  "  Requiem,"  as  a 
whole,  a  work  unworthj'  of  Mozart,  the  weakest 
of  his  productions,  and  severely  criticizing  those 
parts  which  were  undoubtedly  his  own,  while  he 
had  much  to  say  in  praise  of  those  alleged  to  have 
been  added  by  the  pupil ! 

The  motive  of  this  strange  attack  has  been 
traced  to  the  fact  that  Weber  at  that  very  time 
was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  "  Requiem  " 
himself,  and  was  publishing  articles  to  show  that 
such  works  until  then  had  been  constructed  on 
false  principles,  and  to  point  out  the  true  ones. 
The  injustice  of  his  low  estimate  of  Mozart's 
work  was  ably  shown  by  that  learned  musician 
and  friend  of  Mozart,  the  Abbe  Stabler. 
"  You  think,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Requiem  is  the 
least  complete,  the  most  imperfect  work  of  Mo- 
zart ?  AA'^ell ,  I,  Maximilian  Stadler,  maintain 
that  it  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  work  of 
Mozart  in  the  three  first  parts,  that  is  to  say,  in 
four  fifths  of  its  whole  extent.  And  here  are 
Joseph  and  Michael  Haydn,  Winter,  Beet- 
hoven, Cherubini,  &c.,  &e.,  even  Salieri," 
(Mozart's  most  bitter  rival,)  "  and  a  thousand 
others,  who  think  and  speak  as  I  do.  Among 
these  names  there  are  perhaps  some  which  sound 
as  well  as  yours,  Herr  Gottfried  Weber ;  per- 
haps the  opinion  of  the  two  Haydns,  of  Cheru- 
bini, Beethoven  and  Winter,  outweigh  the  au- 
thority of  all  the  musical  journals  in  the  world, 
including  the  Cmcilia.  To  recognize  as  an  au- 
thentic and  at  the  same  time  the  finest  work  of 


Mozart,  these  great  men  had  not  to  wait  for 
material  proofs.  They  would  have  blushed  at  the 
thouglit  of  requiring  a  fac-simile  in  a  journal,  or 
of  calling  in  an  expert  in  handwriting,  before 
they  could  decide  whether  this  was  the  work  of  a 
pupil  or  the  masterpiece  of  the  master  of  them 
all.  No,  they  did  not  draw  their  convictions 
from  such  sources.  The  proofs  for  them  lay  in 
the  whole  inner  structure,  in  the  invention,  in 
the  execution,  in  the  deeply  studied  develop- 
ment of  the  thoughts,  in  a  word,  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  score." 

OoLiBlCHEFP,  too,  the  Russian  biographer, 
from  whom  we  have  so  often  quoted,  gives  a 
chapter  in  his  book,  summing  up  the  whole  con- 
troversy in  a  very  able  manner,  and  from  inter- 
nal evidence  making  it  very  clear  that  the  whole 
"  Requiem  "  is  virtually,  essentially  Mozart's,  and 
that  SUssmayer  could  have  played  little  more 
than  the  part  of  copyist  in  writing  out  the  last 
parts.  He  says  of  SUssmayer,  that  though  he 
was  a  composer  of  numerous  works,  includino- 
several  operas,  which  enjoyed  much  popularity 
in  their  day,  yet  not  one  of  his  labors  has  sur- 
vived him.  "  He  was  at  the  most  a  second-rate 
composer,  and  he  owes  all  his  present  celebrity  to 
Herr  Weber.  But  if  SUssmayer,  still  so  young  a 
man,  was  able  to  compose  three  numbers  of  the 
Requiem,  which,  although  in  some  respects  infe- 
rior to  the  preceding,  do  not  contrast  essentially 
in  thoughts,  or  style,  or  coloring,  with  a  score 
confessedly  the  highest  masterwork  of  the  great- 
est musical  genius  of  all  the  centuries,  then  of 
necessity  must  one  of  two  things  be  admitted : 
either  SUssmayer  at  that  point  began  to  be  Mozart 
and  ceased  to  be  SUssmayer,  or  the  spirit  of  the 
master  descended  from  heaven  upon  the  scholar, 
to  inspire  him  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Requiem; 
in  which  case  we  must  suppose  that  he  never 
made  him  more  than  one  such  visit.  If  there  was 
a  miracle,  I  give  the  preference  to  the  latter." 

We  have  no  room  to  give  the  history  of  the 
Requiem.  Perhaps  some  day  we  may  present  to 
our  readers  M.  Oulibichefi''s  "  Substance  of  the 
Controversy."  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about  its  origin; 
that  something  is  said  about  various  copies  made 
just  after  the  composer's  death,  one  of  which  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  mysterious  stranger 
(now  known  to  be  Count  Wallsegg)  who  ordered 
the  work  ;  and  something  about  a  later  copy 
made  by  SUssmayer  for  the  widow  Mozart,  who 
was  left  very  poor,  and  naturally  thought  that  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Requiem  would  prove  a 
treasure  to  her.  The  mystery,  if  we  may  trust 
the  account  of  the  Vienna  librarian,  is  now 
all  cleared  up  by  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  lohole  work,  in  Mozart's  own  hand- 
writing. Such  proof,  backed  as  it  is  by  a  great 
weight  of  circumstantial  and  internal  evidence, 
seems  irresistible ;  and  all  admirers  of  Mozart 
and  of  the  Requiem  must  feel  relief  and  joy  in 
the  discovery. 


Robert  Franz. 

BY   FKANZ    LISZT. 

We  conclude  the  translation  of  the  biographical 
sketch  by  Liszt,  commenced  in  last  week's  paper. 

"  After  his  return  to  his  father's  house,  Franz 
was  in  a  great  dilemma.  He  had  not  as  yet 
acquired  any  of  those  faculties  which  make  a 
man  pass  current  in  the  world.    He  could  not 
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and  he  would  not  any  longer  court  a  civic  posi- 
tion, which  would  have  made  him  the  respectable 
five-hundredth  wheel  in  the  social  machine  of  his 
country.  He  was  determined,  come  what  would, 
to  remain  a  musician,  since  he  already  looked 
upon  himself  as  such,  and  indeed  as  completely 
such.  Meanwhile  his  best  labors  betrayed  too 
much  the  groping  scholar,  and  reached  not  that 
degree  of  clearness  and  effectiveness  which  the 
public  requires.  His  shy,  retiring  nature  was 
not  fitted  to  seek  satisfaction  in  the  successes  of 
salons  and  coteries,  in  affairs  of  love  or  business. 
He  suffered  without  resistance  under  the  calum- 
nies to  which  such  organizations  are  exposed, 
which,  in  their  want  of  brilliant  outward  quali- 
ties, become  shy  of  men,  and  often  feel  them- 
selves robbed  of  their  resources  in  the  very  mo- 
ment when  there  is  the  most  pressing  necessity 
for  making  them  apparent.  Like  Rousseau  and 
Schiller,  his  thoughts  came  just  as  he  left  the 
house  ;  or,  as  we  heard  him  say  himself,  he 
usually  thawed  out  when  it  was  too  late. — 
His  state  of  mind  was  aggravated  by  bitter  re- 
marks, which  his  friends  and  relations  did  not 
spare  him  when  it  was  demonstrable  that  his  mu- 
sical studies  so  far  had  produced  only  negative 
results,  and  that  his  career  might,  in  the  common 
way  of  viewing  things,  be  called  a  failure.  This 
situation  became  the  more  painful  to  him,  since 
in  Dessau  he  was  affected  by  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  evils  of  every  conservatoire :  to  wit, 
self-sufficiency.  Too  often  any  expressed  dis- 
trust in  his  talent,  in  his  future,  only  increased 
the  inward  reserve  of  his  nature.  Instead  of 
growing  more  expansive  in  his  family  circle,  he 
returned  more  and  more  back  into  himself, 
became  more  and  more  strengthened  in  his 
striving  after  independence  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  more  and  more  determined  to  rely  solely 
on  himself  It  was  for  him  a  period  full  of  con- 
flict, suffering  and  doubt,  full  of  toil  and  renun- 
ciation. It  might  have  operated  destructively 
upon  him,  for  how  hard  it  is  to  hold  one's  ground 
against  so  many  opposing  influences !  But  here 
it  was  a  mother's  tender  sympathy,  the  womanly 
gift  of  intuition,  lending  such  a  sacred  charm  to 
the  pure  instinct  of  her  love,  that  held  him  up 
and  saved  him — he  who  only  needed  some  stay 
in  a  loving  heart  to  raise  the  lever  of  his  energy, 
his  outward  power. 

"  About  this  time  he  first  learned  to  know  and 
to  admire  Sebastian  Bach  and  Franz  Schubert. 
,  While  he  became  penetrated  with  the  genius  of 
these  two,  he  gradually  lost  that  self-sufl3cieney 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Dessau,  and 
not  much  time  passed  before  all  the  Dessau  com- 
positions were  put  aside.  A  close  acquaintance 
with  these  masters,  a  continual  reference  to  what 
they  had  done,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  his 
own  sketches,  operated  depressingly  upon  his 
artistic  consciousness,  and  nourished  dishearten- 
ing doubts  in  his  own  productive  faculty.  But 
he  received  them  all  the  more  deeply  into  his 
enthusiastic  soul,  into  his  ripening  understandino-. 
Singular  example  of  sincere  love  for  Art !  By 
this  means  he  escaped  the  petrifaction  which 
might  have  ensued  from  an  indefinite  prolonging 
of  the  conflict  between  unappreciating  friends 
and  morbid  self  reliance,  which  so  easily  degen- 
erates into  empty  conceit. 

"  Moreover,  he  now  found  in  Halle  that  intel- 
lectual movement,  that  constant  coming  and  go- 
ing of  ideas,   that    ebb  and  flow   of   the   most 


various  views,  which  he  had  lacked  in  Dessau. 
Even  if  the  public  musical  life  there  was  of  slight 
importance,  yet  the  university  offered  mighty 
elements  of  spiritual  nourishment,  such  as  one 
would  have  sought  in  vain  at  that  time  in  any 
other  part  of  Germany.  One  remembers  the 
activity  developed  in  the  thinking  youth  of  Halle 
then,  which  found  its  most  remarkable  expression 
in  a  periodical  review,  whose  philosophical  opin- 
ions made  an  epoch.  Ruge  and  his  followers  had 
called  forth  a  great  activity  in  cultivated  circles, 
which  naturally  began  to  pervade  every  sphere  of 
intellectual  life.  If  Franz  did  not  immediately 
attach  himself  to  the  new  ideas  just  germinating, 
if  he  did  not  disseminate  them  by  speaking  and 
by  writing,  still  he  exercised  his  analytic  and 
sympathetic  reflection  upon  all  that  there  was 
noble  and  fruitful  in  these  investigations  of  philo- 
sophic freedom.  He  quickly  perceived  that  the 
artist  must  not  limit  his  survey  to  the  objects 
which  he  has  to  treat;  that  it  must  be  injurious 
to  him  to  remain  a  stranger  to  the  atmo.-iphere  of 
ideas  which  surround  him,  and  not  consider  his 
art  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  live,  identifying  himself  with  the  uni- 
versal interests,  newly  quickened  by  the  new 
inquiries. 

"  The  favorable  influence  which  his  participa- 
tion in  this  intellectual  struggle  exercised  upon 
him  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  this  moment  thus 
became  of  such  paramount  importance  for  his 
life-purposes  thereafter,  as  to  regulate  bis  whole 
relation  to  the  world  and  to  Art  by  a  fixed  rule. 
It  may  also  be  maintained  that  Franz  became 
the  musician  whom  we  now  admire,  not  through 
his  studies  in  Dessau,  but  through  the  solitary 
period  which  he  passed  in  Halle.  Not  that  we 
would  question  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
the  elementary  notions  acquired  in  the  school  of 
Schneider.  They  were  as  indispensible  to  him  as 
his  first  gymnasium  studies,  without  which  he 
would  not  have  been  capable  of  following  the 
philosophical  debates,  of  which  he  was  a  dumb 
but  eager  witness.  But  Franz  himself  has  told 
us  that,  had  the  stiffness,  immoveableness,  and 
narrowness  of  the  Dessau  principles  remained 
unmodified  and  unexpanded  in  him,  he  would 
never  have  been  Franz,  would  never  have  ac- 
quired the  courage  to  assert  his  individuality,  to 
hold  himself  not  pledged  to  do  as  others  had  done, 
and  let  himself  be  taken  in  tow  by  famous  au- 
thorities. He  would  have  yielded  to  the  cheap 
counsels  which  rained  from  the  lips  of  would-be 
patrons  ;  for  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  lie  upon 
Job's  dunghill  to  be  like  him  surrounded  by  the 
empty  speeches  of  friends.  He  would  perhaps 
have  lent  an  ear  to  those  well-meant  but  ruinous 
insinuations,  which  continually  point  us  to  the 
success  of  others,  urge  us  upon  others'  ways, 
without  knowing  whether  we  are  able  to  walk 
upon  them ;  for  if  the  animal  kingdom  is  divided 
into  different  classes,  which  live  in  different  ele- 
ments, much  more  so  is  it  with  independent 
talents ;  the  organization  of  each  one  is  too  pe- 
culiarly constituted  not  to  forfeit  its  own  inborn 
originality  and  excellencies  in  the  atmosphere  of 
another.  Franz  became  convinced  of  this  truth, 
while  he  reflected  upon  Art  in  all  its  broad  rela- 
tions. Then,  summoning  up  again  the  courage 
which  he  had  lost  through  being  long  buried  in 
Bach  and  Schubert,  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  old 
formulas,  unlearning  the  false  importance  which 
attaches  to  certain  secrets  of  the  trade,  when  we 


take  them  for  the  highest  initiation,  he  resolved 
to  seek  his  way,  and  before  all  things  to  perfect 
his  intellectual  self  He  saw  that  the  form  is  a 
soft  wax,  in  which  the  business  is  to  impress  our 
relief,  and  that  the  more  finely  the  relief  is  cut, 
the  better  will  the  impress  show  itself.  The 
form,  which  he  had  been  told  to  look  upon  as  the 
essential  thing  in  Art,  now  lost  forever  in  his 
eyes  its  unalterable  character.  He  recognized 
all  the  idolatry  of  taking  the  image  for  the  god, 
the  means  for  the  end,  and  of  attaching  more 
consequence  to  the  quality  of  the  wax  than  to 
the  beauty  of  the  object  it  should  set  before  us. 
Thus  he  found  himself  in  that  right  frame  of 
mind,  at  once  bold  and  modest,  which  hope  in- 
cites and  true  self-knowledge  keeps  in  bounds. 
From  the  moment  when  the  form  appeared  to 
him  only  as  the  indispensible  medium  of  the  idea, 
he  formulated  to  himself  the  impregnable  position 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  beautiful  equi- 
librium between  form  and  thought,  and  of  only 
giving  expression  to  such  thoughts  as  are  worthy 
of  a  fair  form. 

"  Whoever  has  labored  for  long  years  to  pene- 
trate the  close  web  of  philosophical  systems,  in 
order  to  apply  their  consequences  to  the  domain 
of  Art,  and  whoever  has  succeeded  in  formulating 
the  ideas  thence  derived  in  such  high-hearted, 
comprehensive,  fruitful  principles,  must  naturally 
feel  a  desire  not  only  to  communicate  them,  but 
to  spread  them,  and,  in  the  consciousness  that 
they  contribute  to  the  ennobling  of  Art,  to  win 
proselytes  to  his  opinions.  Franz  sought  them 
the  more  zealously,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  yet 
wholly  lifted  himself  out  of  that  despondency 
into  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  incapable  of  production  and  not 
possessed  of  the  necessary  qualities  for  a  com- 
poser. But  this  propagandist  spirit  drove  him 
out  of  his  retirement,  and  he  saw  himself  all  at 
once  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  young  people, 
who  to  a  certain  artistic  culture  brought  a  lively 
enthusiasm  for  Art ;  aud  he  formed  the  focus  of  a 
group  which  occupied  itself  especially  with  mu- 
sic, with  its  task  in  social  life,  its  ethical  mission 
and  title.  They  were  not  content  with  making 
music,  and  decidedly  good  music  :  they  busied 
themselves  with  drawing  an  aesthetic  profit  from 
it.  Franz  found  more  and  more  pleasure  in 
these  abstract  intellectual  exercises,  which  in  the 
sequel  he  exerted  himself  to  apply  to  his  own 
works,  in  which  he  attained  to  a  self-criticism, 
such  as  is  quite  too  seldom  met  among  our  artists, 
who  either  satisfy  themselves  with  the  expression 
of  their  feelings,  without  having  tried  them  and 
refined  them,  or  else  take  delight  in  rounded 
forms,  forgetting  to  lend  them  a  significance 
through  feelings. 

"  For  six  long  years  Franz  felt  no  Impulse  to 
take  pen  in  hand;  he  was  occupied  upon  one  task 
which  the  elders  so  often  erroneously  suppose  com- 
pleted at  the  gymnasium,  and  which  in  our  time  es- 
pecially every  creative  artist  must  fulfil  with  love 
and  conscientiousness.  He  strove  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  circle  of  ideas,  for  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  stand-jioint,  from  which  the  whole  relation 
of  Art  to  the  past  and  present  of  society  may  be 
surveyed ;  from  which  one  may  see  how  far  Art  has 
already  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  what  will  be  its  pro- 
blem for  the  future  ;  from  which  one  may  learn  to 
seize  its  starting  point  and  to  anticipate  its  goal. 
So  long  as  a  thinking  artist  is  not  clear  in  his  own 
mind  upon  all  these  points,  the  wish  to  produce 
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upon  liis  own  account  must  slumber  in  him. 
Above  all  there  reigns  in  him  a  kinil  of  insatiable 
curiosity,  an  incessant  thirst,  which  study  does  not 
quench,  but  only  the  more  violently  kinille.  The 
musical  culture  of  our  composer  had  nothlna; 
more  to  suffer  durinj  this  period,  while  his  mind 
was  more  occupied  with  generalizing  thoughts  then 
with  special  labors.  He  did  not  come  to  a  stand- 
still in  the  admiration  of  Bach  and  Schubert, 
but  he  followed  attentively  the  unfolding  of  the 
school,  wliich  was  at  that  time  called  the  Roman- 
tic. In  Leipzig  the  practical  and  literary  efforts 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  formed  a  circle 
full  of  life  and  motion  round  themselves,  and  the 
influence  of  their  neighborhood  extended  soon  to 
Halle.  Frequent  echoes  carried  there  the  tone 
of  the  capital  and  were  eagerly  caught  up.  Men- 
delssohn. Schumann,  Chopin,  Henselt",  and  other 
names  at  that  time  perhaps  less  highly  placed, 
though  often  mentioned,  excited  sympathy  and 
respect  in  Franz.  He  took  up  into  himself  all  that 
he  found  in  them  that  corresponded  to  him.  To 
this  work  of  assimilation  with  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries, whose  spirit  answered  to  his  own,  and 
whose  form  bore  the  stamp  of  their  time,  he  was 
especially  indebted  for  the  restoration  to  himself, 
for  a  less  inexorable  process  of  comparison,  of 
judgment,  as  also  for  the  need  of  burying  himself 
again  entirely  in  his  own  way  of  feeling,  so  as  to 
let  it  appear  freely  in  a  work  of  Art ;  for  the  im- 
pulse to  express  himself,  instead  of  tracing  out  in 
others'  works  what  came  near  to  his  own  moods 
of  mind,  as  he  had  done  in  the  last  years. 

"  But  was  this  result  due  only  to  the  various 
phases  of  the  intellectual  life  ?  Must  we  not 
also  recognize  the  influence  of  personal  expe- 
riences in  these  conspicuous  moments  of  his 
artistic  career,  by  which  we  measure  his  direc- 
tion ?  Can  we  realize  the  whole  impression  of 
his  works  without  thinking  of  the  colorings  which 
were  cast  upon  his  soul,  upon  his  imagination  by 
the  prismatic  light  of  golden  hopes,  of  shining 
fortune,  or  the  dark  clouds  of  sad  disenchant- 
ment, bitter  gloom  ?  The  moment  in  which 
Franz  felt  himself  newly  urged  to  compo.sition 
was  not  merely  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  unfolding  of  his  talent ;  it  coincided  with  a 
moment  of  deep  passion,  which,  seizing  upon 
every  fibre  of  his  soul,  excited  tlie  poetic  chords 
to  new  vibrations.  He  loved,  with  all  devotion, 
such  as  could  only  germinate  in  his  pure,  noble 
nature.  He  dreamed  of  a  happiness ;  softly  its 
wings  touched  him,  and  then  it  tlew  away !  This 
catastrophe  of  his  inner  fate  determined  his  com- 
plete maturity.  He  broke  away  from  all  the 
inveiglements  of  uncertain  wishes  and  uncertain 
hopes ;  pain  steeled  and  concentrated  his  mind, 
and  gave  him  that  sacred  fervor,  that  energy 
which  leaves  the  soul  all  its  freedom,  so  that  it 
may  confirm  this  freedom  with  its  every  power. 
With  these  newly  awakened  powers  he  felt  him- 
self called  to  take  his  place  among  the  men  of 
action,  and  to  sjieak  his  own  language  in  the 
the  name  of  his  own  inward  inspiration.  An  im- 
pulse, whose  authority  he  could  not  mistake,  drew 
him  to  the  lyrical,  and  particularly  to  the  song 
form;  for  what  ho  felt  and  thought  most  power- 
fully took  this  form  involuntarily.  Far  from 
stopping  to  make  choice  of  a  kind,  from  weighing 
its  external  advantages  and  disadvantages,  he 
began  without  once  thinking  of  publicity,  and 
only  wrote  to  make  an  outlet  to  his  overpowering 
feelings — per  sfogarsl.     His  close,  uncommunica- 


tive habit  made  this  mode  of  expressing  himself 
doubly  necessary  to  him.  And  now  it  was  found 
that  these  long  years  of  voluntary  abstinence 
from  all  production  had  not  only  been  no  injury 
to  him,  but  had  helped  to  preserve  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  verve.  His  constant  musical  occupa- 
tion had  not  allowed  him  to  forget  the  secrets  of 
the  trade  learned  at  school,  while  his  persistent 
inward  toil  had  been  sufficient  to  free  him  from 
all  chains  of  prejudice. 

"  This  time,  too,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
it  was  the  self-love  of  his  friends,  more  active 
than  his  own,  that  determined  him  to  publish  his 
first  works.  Schumann,  to  whom  he  then  stood 
nearest,  led  him  before  the  musical  world  with 
that  friendly  recognition  which  affects  us  so 
pleasantly  in  his  writings.  Franz  perceived  that 
from  this  moment  his  relation  to  Art  had  entered 
upon  a  new  stadium.  It  was  no  longer  exclu- 
sively the  point  with  him  to  satisfy  himself  in  his 
compositions ;  his  artistic  productions  must  now 
learn  to  find  limit  and  proportion  in  the  views 
and  feelings  of  others.  Personal  acquaintance 
with  the  great  men  of  the  day,  with  Schu- 
maim  and  others,  paved  tlie  way  for  him  upon 
the  side  of  self-examination  and  self-esteem.  He 
entered  deeper  into  reflection  on  himself  and  his 
relation  to  the  public.  The  result  of  this  reflec- 
tion was  the  firm  adherence  to  the  path  which  he 
had  entered,  the  clear  conviction  that  only  in  this 
path  could  he  become  of  use  to  Art,  and,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  to  the  world.  With  this  resolu- 
tion was  coupled  as  a  natural  consequence  a 
second  :  namely,  never  to  write  for  the  mere  sake 
of  writing,  and  still  less  from  any  motive  of  gain 
or  vanity;  but  only  when  the  inner  voice,  the 
longing  after  the  ideal,  the  holy  stimulus,  which 
urges  us  to  seek  in  Art  the  transfiguration  of  our 
noblest  impulses,  compelled  him  to  it  and  made 
him  sure  of  the  inspiration,  without  which  we  can 
neither  feel  love  for  the  beautiful  nor  find  its 
fitting  forms.  And  who  will  say  that  he  has 
not  been  faithful  to  this  noble  vow  ?  Who  can 
find  among  his  creations  a  single  one  which  be- 
trays other  motives  ?  So  far  from  violating  his 
vow,  he  exposed  himself  much  more  to  another 
danger — that  of  a  too  great  intensity  of  feeling,  a 
too  constant  self-absorption,  a  too  exclusive  med- 
itating upon  his  own  inner  consciousness.  The  al- 
terations which  he  afterwards  made,  from  sure  and 
well-weighed  reasons,  in  his  compositions,  are 
abundant  proof  that  he  soon  saw  and  avoided 
this  fault. 

"  Now  that  he  had  fairly  begun  his  career  as  a 
composer  with  merit  and  with  honor,  his  outward 
life  offered  but  little  variety.  He  made  a  happy 
marriage,  and  found  in  the  domestic  hearth, 
adorned  with  gentle  virtues,  that  clear,  equal 
atmosphere  which  is  most  favorable  to  intellectual 
labors.  True,  he  found  no  lack  of  manifold  local 
opposition  and  antipathy,  which  only  serve  to 
remind  one  of  the  proverb  :  "  No  one  is  a  prophet 
in  his  own  country."  Every  one  who  knows  the 
narrow  circle  of  ideas  in  a  sm.all  city,  will  readily 
imagine  that  few  understood  the  interest  and  the 
use  which  a  musician  found  in  occupations  which 
had  no  connection  with  his  speciality  ;  for  even 
in  this  year  of  grace  1855  there  still  exist  good 
people  who  believe  that  artist  and  mechanic  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  to  become  a 
good  painter,  sculptor,  or  musician,  one  has  no 
need  to  seek  for  himself  a  wider  horizon  than 
that   of  the  workshop,  like    the    tailor   and   the 


shoemaker.  Franz  was  accounted  odd,  original ; 
nay,  they  went  so  far  (and  this  is  a  characteristic 
trait,  which  we  may  find  in  many  an  artist's  life, 
and  may  serve  as  one  useless  hint  the  more  for 
pedantic  blockheads  in  the  age  to  come,)  as  to 
whisper  info  one  another's  ears  that  such  an  ec- 
centricity of  character  could  only  proceed  from  a 
tendency  to  insanity!  Certainly  his  greatest 
hindrance  was  the  fact  that  he  resided  in  the 
city  where  he  had  been  born  and  brought  up. 
The  multitude  will  not  forgive  genius,  that  it  un- 
folds itself  with  the  chasteness  of  the  plant,  whose 
blossoming  is  slowly  prepared,  which  opens  its 
calyx  to  the  lap  of  night,  and  then  to  the  clear 
day,  to  our  astonished  eyes,  displays  the  splendor 
of  its  full  bloom.  It  vexes  them  that  they  have 
passed  by  a  flower  with  closed  petals,  without 
divining  its  worth,  its  beauty,  and  they  deny  the 
same,  in  order  to  evade  the  painful  feeling  that 
they  did  not  foresee  it. 

"  Thus  years  passed  on.  Franz  found  abroad 
the  sympathy  which  he  deserved,  while  his  native 
land  disputed  note  by  note  his  merit.  Only  very 
slowly  did  another  view  break  out  a  path  for 
itself  in  the  criticism  of  the  men  of  Halle,  so 
hard  was  it  for  them  to  treat  with  more  respect 
this  single  man,  so  sparing  of  his  words,  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  one  of 
those  fantastical,  harmless,  useless,  visionary  char- 
acters, upon  whom  the  merchant,  the  bureaucrat, 
the  industrial,  the  scholar,  the  soldier  look  down 
with  an  infinite  hauteur,  because  they  cannot 
comprehend  why  he  is  there,  and  still  less  why 
he  looks  down  still  more  haughtily  on  them. 
The  efforts  of  our  master  to  expend  his  intellec- 
tual activity  in  his  own  little  circle  for  the  good 
of  Art,  won  for  him  gradually  the  respect  of  his 
townsmen,  as  fast  as  his  praises  and  his  growing 
popularity  abroad  imposed  silence  on  their  preju- 
dices. They  even  appointed  him  organist  in  one 
of  the  parochial  churches,  music  director  to  the 
Gesangverein,  music  teacher  at  the  University, 
and  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  society  con- 
certs. In  time,  however,  Franz  may  hardly  be 
contented  with  the  sphere  of  action  offered  in  his 
native  city.  But  however  much  is  left  for  him  to 
desire,  he  must  look  with  real  confidence  upon 
the  musical  nucleus  collected  around  him,  which 
has  learned  to  distinguish  commonplace  products, 
manufactured  in  the  routine  of  trade,  from  higher 
works  of  Art  inspired  by  true  enthusiasm.  This 
circle  will  expand  from  year  to  year,  and  form 
for  him  an  intelligent,  sympathetic,  admiring  and 
devoted  public,  such  as  seldom  any  one  can  claim 
with  greater  right  than  Robert  Franz." 

The  past  week  has  given  us  but  little  in  the  way  of 
music — nothing  in  short  but  a  military  band  concert 
(Bodworth's)  and  some  fragments  of  Italian  Opera 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  by  Signorina  Vestvali, 
with  a  portion  of  the  troupe  of  which  she  is  to  be 
manager  in  Mexico  next  winter.  Those  who  were 
present  Wednesday  night,  seem  to  have  been  much 
charmed  with  Vestvali,  as  well  as  Manzini,  the 
soprano.  We  may  have  something  to  report  here- 
after of  last  night's  performance.  They  appear  this 
afternoon  for  the  last  time.  For  the  summer  months 
Vestvali,  as  we  understand,  has  engaged  "Laura 
Keenes's  Varieties"  in  New  York. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  last  week,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year; — President 
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C.  F.  Cliickering ;  Vice  President,  George  Hews; 
Secretary,  L.  B.  Barnes;  Treasurer,  Matthew  S. 
Parlier;  Librarian,  0.  J.  Faxon;  Trustees,  H.  L. 
Hazelton,  J.  S.  Farlow,  J.  H.  Ward,  George  W' 
Hunnewell,  Edw.  Faxon,  D.  W.  Wiswell,  A.  0. 
Bigelow,  J.  P.  Draper. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  by 
Otto  Jahn,  has  appeared  in  Germany.  The  Mo- 
zart letters,  preserved  at  Salzburg  and  extending 
from  1777  to  1784,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
composer's  life,  have  been  largely  used  in  this  worli. 
There  has  also  appeared  in  Germany  an  interesting 
boolv  entitled  "  Mozart's  visit  to  Prague."  It  is  stated 
tliat  Charles  Mozart,  the  son  of  the  composer,  now 
an  old  man,  is  living  in  Milan  in  poverty.  The 
AthencEum  well  suggests  that  a  contribution  should  be 
organized.  If  each  of  all  the  tliousands  whose  lives 
have  been  enriched  by  Mozart's  heavenly  harmonies 
should  give  the  smallest  mite,  it  would  make  the 
poor  man  a  millionaire. 

The  Home  Journal  quotes  some  curious  Vestvalics 
Says  one  of  her  newspaper  critics  : 

Vestvali  looked  superbly  beautiful.  With  the 
brow  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Juno,  she  walked 
the  stage  liUe  one  born  to  command;  with  a  presence 
instinct  with  grace,  and  a  form  fulKlling  the  ideal  of 
grand  and  beautiful  proportion,  she  compelled  ad- 
miration and  led  a  thousand  new  captives  to  swell 
her  vast  train  of  devoted  worshippers.  She  was 
received  with,  genuine  and  loudly  demonstrative 
enthusiasm,  which  burst  forth  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion during  the  evening. 

But  the  most  curious  are  the  lady's  own  letters, 
(in  English,)  written  from  Mexico  to  New  York 
papers.     Here  is  an  extract : 

Now  I  have  many  news  for  you.  You  have  heard 
through  my  letters  my  immense  success  in  'Eomeo' 
and  all  the  other  operas.  Well,  my  benefit,  which 
has  been  on  the  23  Jan.  has  been  so  splendid,  as  dur- 
ino-  twenty  years  has  not  been  one  other.  I  have 
made  in  money  near  four  thousand  dollars:  in  pres- 
ents two  thousand  dollars — flowers  and  verses  so 
many  that  I  cannot  tell  you.  Further,  I  have  been 
asked  by  many  of  the  first  families,  with  whom  I  am 
well  acquainted,  to  stay  here  in  Mexico  and  to  take 
the  management  of  the  Italian  opera  for  the  next 
season,  which  begins  with  the  15  Sept.  up  to  March, 
1857.  I  have  also  been  furnished  with  the  necessary 
money  to  engage  first-rate  artists  in  Europe.  I  have 
engaged  the  theatre,  a  chorus  and  orchestra,  and 
will  be  in  March  in  New-York,  and  then  to  Europe. 

Boston  Music  Hall  Association. 

THE  Stockholders  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Association 
are  hereby  notified  that  the  Annual  Meefioij  of  »av\  Cor- 
poration will  be  held  at  the  Musi.-  Hall  on  WEDNESDAY, 
the  11th  day  of  June,  current,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

P.  L.  BATOHELDEB,  UlerK. 
Boston,  June  3, 1856. 

Garcia's  Complete  School  of  Singisig, 

JUST  PDBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
■which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  Id  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Washington  St. 


TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
he  made  at  this  ofBce. 


SIG.   AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

KESIDENCB,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOEK, 

Depot  of  Hh-arcTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

in?*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


ED"VP"ABD    Ii.    BAI.OH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      9'    Broadway,  NT. 

NOVELLO  S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS.  &.c. 


Novello's  Olec-lBive, 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accoinpaniment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    HaridFomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  3?2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  t'le  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  Mornintfton,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  W'ebbe, 

&c      Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  pri'ies 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

IVovelBo's  Fan't-Song  ISooli. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Parfc-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composer.-*,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composer,^,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c  ,  8  cents  per  set. 

OrpBieus  : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  coltei^tion  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  eiich  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novetlo  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  MMSacaB  Tiimes, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTn. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chor.\ls,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
G.ALs,  and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edw\rd 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  '*  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c  ;  Advertisements  nf  new  and 
importiint  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  I  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.}  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,7o;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols  III.  and  IV,)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  Sfl.75  ;  Nos  97  to  144,  {Vols.  V  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cl^th,  with  Index,  81,7^  Either  Vols  1,2,3,4,5, 
or  G,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  WOVELIiO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


THE   GOLDEN  WREATH. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Favorite  Melodies,  designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Seminaries,  Select  Classes,  &c.  Also,  a  Com- 
plete Course  of  Elementary  Instruction,  upon  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  System,  with  numerous  Exercises  for  Practice.  By 
L.  0.  Emerson.  24  pwges.  16mo.  Bound  in  boards, 
leather  back.     Price,  25  cts. 

This  is  a  new  book,  and  judging  from  present  appearance, 
will  be  the  most  popular  work  of  its  class  published.  There 
is  an  exceeding  aptness  about  the  instructions,  and  an  attract- 
iveness in  the  melodies  that  will  at  once  commend  it  to  all  for 
whom  it  is  designed. 

Pubhahedby  Olivex*  Ditsou,  115  Washington  St. 

J  .    M  .    M  0  Z  A  K  T  . 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DBESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  beaadressed.it 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  g?50  per  quarter  of  24r 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  IBSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACIDRERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 

WAREROOMS, 

33kiT-A.SOTCriC     T^ESlVEI^Ijlil, 

TREMONT     STREKT, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

MXrSIO     AUD     JOB     pSmTmG'"oiTICE', 


i^JOB  PRMIG  neatly  and  promptly  eiecuted  at  tiis  Office. 

ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 
DPi.A.3sro-FOi?,TE    a?"CjnsrEB,. 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  hvippy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address: — 
No.  3  Uayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

T=-    IP.    IDOIDGt-E, 

MANDFACTCRER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HAKDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Canibritlge,  Ms. 

[J:7"PIAN0S  for  sale  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

5MPORTEBS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSSC, 

H.1VE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BKOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  X^neeland  Street* 

MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  lUe    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
iu  the  higher  branches  of  Piann  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Profes.^ional  Tea(^'hers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accompHsh  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ins,  is  respectfully  reque.-ted. 

Mr.  Uause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  S:  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACMEK     OF     MUSIC, 

265  ^^Tasliiii^oii  Street,  Boston* 
G.   ANDIi:6   &    CO.'S 

19   3.  NINTH  STREET,   ABOTE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,}  PHILADELPHIA. 

D3^A  cat^ilogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,,  has  just  been  publislied.  Music  and  Music 
Cooks  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGIIT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  pa|)tr  of  Ext  anir  ^itnKtuxz, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  aniiitm,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  Sec.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[O^-Rack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ;fiil2.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . ,  .SB  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Sro.^ai^scHOOii  street. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,  JUNE    14,  1856. 


Whole  No.  219. 


Vol.  IX.  No.  11. 


PUBLISPIED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

Sy  OFFICE,    No.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OP  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  K.VniAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.       " 
"   GEOIiGB  P,  RKED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Kow,       " 

"   A.M.  LELAND, Providence,  R.  I. 

"    C.  BREUSING 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"   SCUARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"   GEORGE   DUTTON,  Je Rochester,  N.T. 

"   G,  ANDRE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &   BEACHAM,.. 181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  V.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   W.  F.  COLBUIW, Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBKOOIt  &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  18.56,  by 
John  S.  Dwiqht,  in  the  Clcrk'.s  OfBce  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Massachusetts.] 

THE  GASfLE  IN  THE  WEBEENESS. 

Craiislatrti  from  tijc  JTrcncfi  of  JHaSamr  Sufirtiaiit,  for  ti)£ 
Uournal  of  illUBtc. 

CHAPTEK    XII. 

THE    HEIRESS. 

In  fact,  I  found  my  friends  really  frightened  at 
my  non-appearance.  The  kind  Volabii  had 
sought  me  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  going  out  again.  I  felt  these 
poor  people  were  already  true  friends  to  me.  I 
told  them  that  I  had  chanced  to  meet  one  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  castle,  in  whom  I  recognized  an 
old  acquaintance.  Mother  Peirecote,  learning 
that  I  had  passed  the  evening  at  the  castle,  over- 
whelmed me  with  questions,  and  seemed  quite 
disappointed  when  I  told  her  that  I  had  seen 
nothing  extraordinary  there. 

The  ne.xt  day,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  returned  to  the 
chateau,  telling  my  host  that  I  might  spend  a  few 
days  there  and  that  he  mttst  not  be  anxious  about 
me.     Celio  came  to  meet  me. 

"  Ah !  you  have  slept,"  said  he,  looking,  as 
they  say,  info  the  whites  of  my  eyes. 

"  1  own  it,"  answered  I,  "  and  it  is  the  first 
time  for  many  a  night.  I  felt  wonderfully  tran- 
quil, as  if  I  had  reached  the  real  object  of  my 
life,  whether  happy  or  miserable.  If  I  am  to  be 
happy  here  through  you  all,  or  to  suffer  on  the 
part  of  some  of  you,  I  care  not.  I  feel  new 
strength  for  joy  or  sorrow." 

"  So  you  love  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Celio  !  and  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  cannot  answer  so  decidedly.  I  be- 
lieve I  love  her,  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  enough 
of  it  to  confess  it  to  a  woman  whom  I  respect 


above  all  others,  and  whom  I  even  fear  a  little. 
So  I  can  see  myself  supplanted  in  advance,  faith 
so  easily  triumphs  over  uncertainty." 

"  According  to  her  woman's  nature,"  answered 
I,  "  it  may  be  the  contrary.  A  sure  conquest 
has  less  charm  for  her  sex  than  a  conquest  to  be 
made.     So,  shall  we  be  friends  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  so?  " 

"  I  ask  you.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  our  parts 
are  marked  out  distinctly  enough.  If  I  should 
find  you  really  infatuated  and  but  little  given 
you  in  return,  I  should  withdraw.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  behave  like  a  rascal  with  any  man, 
much  less  with  one  who  trusts  in  my  honor  ;  but 
since  you  have  not  reached  that  point,  our 
chances  are  equal." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  have  no  "hope  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  loved  by  such  a  woman,  Celio,  I 
esteem  you  enough  to  believe  that  you  would  not 
endure  my  presence  here  :  and  you  know  I  only 
need  a  confidence  from  you  to  that  effect  to  go 
away  forever ;  but  as  I  really  believe  yours  is 
only  a  fancy,  and  that  Mademoiselle  Boccaferri 
is  too  proud  to  be  satisfied  with  that,  1  .shall 
stay." 

"  Stay  then,  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  play 
as  closely  as  you." 

"  I  do  not  understand  that  expression.  If  you 
love  her,  you  have  only  to  tell  her  so,  like  me, 
and  she  would  choose.  If  j'ou  do  not  love  her,  I 
do  not  see  what  game  you  can  play  with  a  wo- 
man whom  you  so  respect." 

"  You  are  right ;  I  am  a  fool.  I  am  even  half 
afraid  of  being  stupid.  Well,  then,  let  us  still  be 
friends.  I  love  you,  although  I  feel  a  little  mor- 
tified in  finding  you  my  equal  in  frankness  and 
resolution.  I  am  hardly  used  to  that.  In  the 
world  in  which  I  have  lived  until  now,  almost  all 
men  are  faithless,  insolent  or  cowardly  in  affairs 
of  gallantry.  Woo  Cecilia  then  ;  I  will  see  how 
things  come  on.  We  will  promise  but  one  thing; 
that  is,  to  keep  each  other  informed  of  the  results 
of  our  attempts,  to  spare  him  who  fails  from  being 
ridiculous.  Since  we  both  desire  marriage,  the 
purest  and  most  discreet  thing  in  the  world,  the 
honor  of  the  lady  does  not  demand  that  her 
choice  should  be  kept  secret.  As  for  all  the 
small  ways  used  in  like  cases  by  the  most  up- 
right people,  misinformation,  calumny,  raillery, 
or  at  least  malice  towards  a  rival  whom  they  wish 
to  supplant,  I  will  not  speak  in  our  treaty.  It 
would  be  injuring  us  both." 

I  agreed  to  all  that  Celio  proposed,  without 
looking  forward  or  back,  and  without  even  fore- 
seeing that  the  execution  of  such  a  contract 
might  possibly  raise  terrible  difficulties. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  leading  me  into  the  vast  and 
superb  castle  court,  "  I  must  begin  by  conducting 


you  into  the  presence  of  our  marquis."  Then  he 
added,  laughing,  "  for  you  could  not  have  asked 
seriously  with  whom  we  were  all  staying  ?  " 

"  If  I  did  ask  a  foolish  question,"  answered  I, 
"  it  was  with  the  best  faith  in  the  world.  I  was 
too  bewildered  and  delighted  to  find  myself 
among  you,  to  trouble  myself  with  anything  else; 
and  in  coming  here  I  was  not  even  disturbed  by 
the  idea  that  I  might  be  indiscreet  or  unwelcome 
in  the  house  of  a  person  whom  I  did  not  know. 
From  the  life  you  lead  here,  I  did  not  even  ex- 
pect to  see  him  to-day.  By  what  name  and 
under  what  pretext  are  you  going  to  introduce 
me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  are  very  amusing  !  "  answered  Celio, 
making  me  ascend  a  spiral  staircase,  covered  with 
a  winding  carpet.  "  This  is  a  mystification  which 
we  might  persist  in,  but  you  are  too  sincere  about 
it  to  be  imposed  upon." 

Speaking  thus,  he  opened  the  folding  door  of  a 
circular  room,  which  was  used  as  an  office  by  the 
marquis,  and  cried  aloud  : 

"  Eh  !  my  dear  Marquis  of  Balma,  here  is 
Adorno  Salentini,  who  persists  that  you  are  a 
myth,  and  will  only  be  convinced  at  the  sight  of 
you." 

The  marquis,  coming  from  behind  the  screen 
which  surrounded  his  desk,  advanced  to  greet  me 
with  outstretched  hands,  and  I  burst  out  laughing 
at  my  simplicity. 

"  The  children  thought,"  said  he,  "  that  yon 
were  joking ;  but  I  saw  well  that  you  could  not 
believe  that  the  old  unfortunate  Boccaferri  of 
Vienna,  the  facetious  Leporello  of  last  night,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Balma  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  All  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words. 
The  follies  of  youth  were  mine.  Instead  of  cor- 
recting them  and  thus  reforming  me,  my  father 
banished  and  disinherited  me.  My  baptismal 
names  were  Pierre  Anselme  Boccadiferro.  That 
name  of  Iron  mouth  belongs  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  our  family,  as  that  of  Chrysostomo,  or 
Golden  mouth,  belongs  to  the  elder  ones.  I  took 
it  for  my  surname,  altering  it  a  little,  and  lived 
as  you  know,  erring  and  unfortunate  in  all  my 
undertakings.  I  did  not  lack  courage  nor  wit  to 
keep  out  of  trouble,  but  I  was  a  man  full  of  illu- 
sions, like  any  man  of  imagination.  I  did  not 
care  enough  for  obstacles.  All  crumbled  down 
upon  me  just  when,  full  of  genius  and  pride,  I  was 
bringing  the  keystone  to  my  edifice.  Then, 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  pursued,  obliged  to  flee, 
I  went  to  hide  elsewhere  the  shame  and  despair 
of  my  failure  ;  but  as  I  am  not  to  be  easily  dis- 
couraged, I  sought  a  false  strength  in  wine,  and 
after  I  had  reached  a  certain  point  of  intoxication, 
or  drunkenness,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  and 
my  heart  and  imagination  were  warmed,  I  under- 
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took  something  new.  So  I  have  been  very  gen- 
erously called  low  and  hruiiah  in  a  thousand 
places,  without  doubting  in  the  least  that  from  my 
own  taste  I  should  be  the  soberest  man  in  the 
world.  It  needs  but  three  things  to  so  disgrace  a 
man  in  public  opinion  :  to  be  poor,  to  be  in 
trouble,  and  to  meet  a  creditor  as  you  are  coming 
out  of  a  drinking  house. 

"  I  was  too  proud  to  ask  anything  of  my 
brother  after  his  first  refusal.  I  was  generous 
enough  to  save  his  blushes  by  not  taking  my  name 
again  or  talking  of  him  and  his  avarice.  I  was 
even  rather  pleased  to  forget  my  patrician  birth, 
that  I  might  make  surer  the  artistic  life  for  which 
I  was  born.  Two  angels  aided  me  unceasingly 
and  consoled  me  in  everything — Celio's  mother 
and  my  daughter.  All  honor  to  their  sex  !  Their 
hearts  are  lai'ger  than  ours  ! 

"  When  I  was  at  Vienna  two  months  since 
with  Cecilia,  I  received  a  letter  which  made  me 
leave  immediately.  I  had  secretly  kept  up  an 
aflfectiotiate  friendship  with  a  lawyer  of  Briancjon, 
who  had  charge  of  my  brother's  affairs.  In  this 
letter  he  told  me  of  my  brother's  hopeless  state. 
He  knew  there  was  no  law  by  which  he  could 
disinherit  me.  He  besought  me  to  come  to  his 
house,  and  entertained  me  until  the  death  of  the 
marquis,  which  took  place  two  days  after,  without 
one  single  word  of  affection  or  remembrance  of 
me.  He  had  but  one  fixed  idea,  the  fear  of 
death  ;  he  did  not  care  then  who  should  succeed 
him. 

"  After  I  came  in  possession  of  my  title  and 
my  estates,  thanks  to  the  advice  of  my  worthy 
friend,  the  lawyer  of  Brian^on,  I  kept  concealed 
and  let  people  believe  me  dead ;  I  discovered  my 
new  position  to  no  one,  and  I  remained  shut  up,  as 
if  concealed,  in  my  castle,  without  revealing  the 
name  by  which  I  am  known  elsewhere.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so  until  I  have  paid  all  the  debts 
contracted  in  fifty  years  ;  so  that  when  they  say  : 
'  That  old  beast  of  a  Boccaferri  has  become  a 
marquis  and  worth  four  millions,'  they  may  also 
add  :  '  After  all,  he  was  not  dishonest,  for  ho  has 
defrauded  no  one,  not  even  his  friends.' 

"  I  own  that  I  had  never  lost  all  hope  of 
regaining  my  hberty  and  honor  in  thus  acquitting 
myself.  I  did  not  rely  upon  my  brother's  inher- 
itance. He  hated  me  so  much  that  I  could  have 
sworn  that  he  would  have  found  some  way  of 
despoiling  me  after  his  death ;  but,  always  an 
artist  and  a  poet,  I  never  ceased  flattering  myself 
that  my  undertakings  would  be  crowned  with 
success  at  last.  So  I  never  made  a  debt  or  a 
bankruptcy  without  taking  account  of  the  sums 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  affair.  In  my  latea 
years,  as  I  became  more  and  more  wretched,  I 
drank  more,  and  might  easily  have  lost  or  disar- 
ranged these  papers,  if  Cecilia  had  not  collected 
and  kept  them  with  great  care. 

"  So  now  we  are  trying  to  reinstate  ourselves. 
My  daughter  and  I  consecrate  to  this  work  an 
hour  before  breakfast  every  morning.  While  our 
lawyer  at  Brian9on  sells  some  of  our  estate  and 
prepares  for  the  final  settlement,  we  carry  on  our 
correspondence  under  the  name  of  Boccaferri, 
and  we  seek  our  creditors  in  every  place  where 
we  have  lived.  There  are  but  few  who  do  not 
answer  our  calls.  Those  who  favored  me,  mean- 
ing to  do  it  without  return,  are  also  repaid  in 
spite  of  themselves.  In  a  month  I  believe  our 
difficult  labor  will  be  over  and  our  task  accom- 
plished, and  then  shall  the  truth  be  known  about 


me.  A  very  considerable  fortune  will  be  left  to 
us,  which  I  hope  we  shall  use  well.  If  I  followed 
my  impulse,  I  should  give  freely,  without  caring 
to  whom ;  but  I  have  lived  too  much  with  idlers 
and  debauchees,  I  have  had  too  much  to  do  with 
impostors  of  all  sorts,  not  to  know  that  some  dis- 
tinction should  be  made.  I  owe  my  assistance  to 
bad  heads,  but  not  to  bad  hearts. 

"  Besides,  my  dear  daughter  has  taken  the 
conti'ol  of  all  my  fortune,  that  I  may  commit  no 
more  follies.  She  too  will  have  her  own  gener- 
ous follies,  but  they  will  not  be  senseless  or  inju- 
rious. Here,"  said  he,  drawing  back  two  folds  of 
the  screen,  which  hid  half  the  table,  "  look  ;  be- 
hold the  woman  whose  heart  and  conscience  are 
above  all  others  !  Nothing  disheartens  her  ;  and 
that  artist  soul  forgets  itself  in  the  ofBce  of  book- 
keeper, that  she  may  save  her  father's  honor." 

We  saw  Cecilia  bending  over  the  desk,  writing, 
arranging,  sealing  and  folding  with  great  rapidity, 
heedless  of  what  she  heard.  She  was  pale  with 
fatigue,  for  this  two-fold  life  of  artist  and  adminis- 
trator was  wearing  out  that  frail  and  generous 
being ;  but  she  was  calm  and  noble,  like  a  true 
lady  of  the  castle,  in  her  green  silk  dress.  I 
noticed  that  she  had  actually  cut  ofi'  all  her  long 
black  hair.  She  had  gladly  made  the  sacrifice, 
that  she  might  more  easily  take  the  part  of  a 
j'oung  man,  and  this  hair,  curled  around  her 
neck  and  face,  made  her  look  like  a  young  artist 
in  the  Kenaissance  school.  She  had  too  much 
sadness  in  her  face  to  remind  one  of  the  cunning 
page  or  the  lordly  child  of  a  noble  house.  Intel- 
ligence and  pride  sat  upon  her  pure  brow,  while 
from  her  quiet  and  modest  look  one  might  think 
she  had  given  up  all  claims  to  genius,  all  dreams 
of  glory. 

She  smiled  upon  Celio,  gave  me  her  hand,  and 
then  closed  the  screen  to  finish  her  work. 

"  Now  you  have  our  secret,"  began  the  mar- 
quis. "  I  could  not  confide  it  to  better  hands.  I 
did  not  wait  a  single  day  without  sharing  it  with 
Celio  and  Floriani's  other  children.  I  owed  so 
much  to  their  mother !  But  with  money  alone  I 
could  never  repay  her,  as  she  did  not  aid  me 
with  money  merely  ;  she  helped  and  sustained 
me  with  her  friendship,  and  mine  belongs  to 
what  remains  of  her,  these  beautiful  and  noble 
children,  who  are  henceforth  mine.  Floriani 
only  left  a  moderate  fortune,  and  divided  be- 
tween four,  it  would  not  give  great  advantages  of 
education  to  them  all.  Since  Providence  has 
given  me  the  means,  they  shall  have  elbow  room 
in  life,  and  I  gathered  them  about  me  immediate- 
ly, here  to  stay  until  they  are  able  to  venture 
upon  the  great  stage  of  life  as  artists ;  for  it  is  a 
noble  destiny,  and  whatever  sphere  they  shall 
each  choose,  they  will  all  study  the  synthesis  of 
Art  with  me. 

"  Excuse  this  vanity  ;  it  is  an  innocent  one  in 
a  man  who  has  succeeded  in  nothing  and  who 
has  not  entirely  failed  in  his  personal  attempts. 
I  believe  that  through  my  reflection  and  experi- 
ence I  have  at  last  reached  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  and  the  beautiful.  I  do  not  deceive  myself; 
I  am  only  good  as  an  adviser,  and  yet  I  am  not  a 
professional  professor.  I  am  sure  that  nothing 
can  be  made  without  mateiial,  and  that  teaching 
is  only  useful  to  those  richly  endowed  by  nature. 
I  have  the  happiness  of  having  scholars  of  nat- 
ural genius,  who  could  do  well  without  me  ;  but  I 
know  that  I  can  shorten  their  delays,  guard  them 
from  certain  errors,  and'can  soften  the  trials  to 


which  their  intelligence  must  make  them  liable. 

Already  I  guide  Stella's  soul ;  I  feel  the  pulse 
of  Salvator  and  Beatrice  more  delicately ;  and  as 
for  Celio,  let  him  answer  if  I  have  not  discovered 
to  him  resources  in  himself  of  which  he  was  ig- 
norant." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  Celio,  "  you  have  taught 
me  to  know  myself.  You  have  brought  back  my 
pride  and  killed  my  vanity.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  and  your  daughter  are  making  another 
man  of  me.  I  believed  myself  envious,  harsh, 
revengeful  and  pitiless;  I  was  fast  becoming 
wicked,  because  I  aspired  to  it ;  but  you  have 
cured  me  of  that  dangerous  folly  and  made  me 
look  into  my  heart.  I  should  not  have  done  it 
for  morality's  sake,  but  I  did  it  for  the  sake  of 
Art.  I  have  found  out  that  it  is  from  Jiei-e 
(striking  his  breast)  that  true  talent  comes." 

I  was  deeply  touched.  I  listened  to  Celio 
with  emotion  ;  I  looked  at  the  Marquis  of  Balma 
with  admiration.  ELe  was  a  different  man  from  him 
I  had  known  ;  even  his  features  seemed  changed. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  that  old  drunk- 
ard, stumbling  over  the  steps  of  the  theatre, 
stopping  people  to  bore  them  with  his  vague  and 
prolix  theories,  and  scented  with  an  unbearable 
odor  of  rum  and  tobacco  ?  I  saw  before  me  a 
man  well  cared  for,  erect,  clean,  of  fine  and 
noble  figure,  his  eye  sparkling  with  genius,  his 
beard  well  trimmed,  and  his  hands  fair  and  deli- 
cate. With  his  superb  linen  and  his  velvet 
wrapper  lined  with  sable,  he  looked  to  me  like  a 
prince  giving  audience  to  his  friends,  or  better 
than  that,  like  Voltaire  at  Ferney  ;  but  no,  it  was 
still  better  than  Voltaire,  for  his  lips  wore  a 
fatherly  smile  and  his  heart  was  full  of  tenderness 
and  candor.  So  true  is  It  that  a  man  needs  good 
fortune,  that  poverty  degrades  an  artist,  and  a 
miracle  Is  necessary  to  keep  him  from  forgetting 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  dignity. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  the  Marquis  de 
Balma  to  us,  "  go  and  see  if  the  other  children 
are  ready  for  breakfast.  I  have  one  letter  more 
to  finish  with  Cecilia,  and  then  we  will  join  you. 
Will  you  promise  me  now.  Monsieur  SalentinI, 
to  pass  a  few  days  at  least  with  me  ?" 

I  accepted  joyfully  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  left 
his  room  than  I  sadly  recollected  myself. 

"  I  actually  believe  I  am  a  fool  since  my  ar- 
rival here,"  said  I  to  Celio,  stopping  him  in  a 
gallery  adorned  with  family  portraits.  "  All  the 
while  the  marquis  was  telling  his  story  and  ex- 
plaining his  position,  I  only  thought  of  rejoicing 
to  see  that  at  last  his  own  and  his  daughter's 
merit  were  rewarded  by  fortune.  I  did  not 
remember  that  this  change  in  their  life  gave  me  a 
terrible  and  irremediable  blow." 

"  How  so  ?  "  ^ald  Celio,  astonished. 

"Do  you  ask  me?"  answered  I.  "Don't  you 
know  that  I  loved  Cecilia  Boccaferri,  a  poor  can- 
tatrice,  with  three  or  four  thousand  francs  a  year  ? 
and  It  was  allowable  In  me,  who  gained  much 
more,  to  think  of  making  her  my  wife ;  while 
now,  how  can  I  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Balma,  a  great  heiress,  without  seeming 
ridiculous  and  really  being  despicable  ?  " 

"  And  shall  not  I  be  despicable  also  to  aspire 
to  it  ?  "  asked  Celio,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  No,"  answered  I,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 
"  Although  you  are  no  richer  than  I,  I  think, 
your  mother  did  so  much  for  the  poor  Boccaferri 
that  the  rich  Balma  must  always  consider  himself 
your  debtor ;  and  then  your  mother's  name  was 
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glorious  ;  Cecilia  has  vowed  adoration  to  that 
great  name.  So  you  have  a  thousand  reasons  to 
present  yourself  without  shame  or  fear.  If  I  could 
conquer  the  one,  I  should  only  feel  the  other 
more  ;  so,  my  friend,  pity  me  a  great  deal,  con- 
sole me  a  little,  and  do  not  consider  me  as  your 
rival  any  more.  I  shall  stay  here  one  day  longer 
to  prove  my  esteem,  my  respect,  and  my  devo- 
tion ;  but  I  shall  leave  to-morrow,  and  strive  to 
forget.  The  feeling  of  pride  within  me  and  the 
knowledge  of  my  duty  will  help  to  sustain  me. 
Keep  the  secret  of  my  confidences  to  you,  and 
never  let  Mademoiselle  de  Balma  know  that  I 
have  presumed  to  aspire  to  her  hand." 
[To  Ije  continued.] 


Memoir  of  Dr.  Crotch. 

The  author  of  the  "Elements  of  Musical  Com- 
position," was  born  at  Norwich,  in  1775.  His 
father,  who  was  a  carpenter  in  that  city,  having 
fortunately  a  taste  for,  and  love  of,  music,  had 
built  himself  an  organ,  and  this  led  to  the  discov- 
ery and  development  of  the  extraordinarily  pre- 
cocious genius  of  his  son.  When  the  boy  was 
little  more  than  two  years  old,  his  mother,  to 
quiet  him,  placed  him  at  the  organ,  where  he 
amused  himself  by  pressing  down  the  keys;  and, 
on  the  experiment  being  repeated  the  following 
mornins,  he  succeeded  in  playing,  of  course  from 
memory,  God  Kuve  the  King,  which  he  had  heard 
and  noticed  the  day  before.  So  remarkable  an 
instance  of  precocity  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  lovers  of  the  Art,  and,  among 
these.  Dr.  Burney  appears  to  have  closely  inves- 
tigated the  case,  which  he  made  the  subject  of  a 
paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  year  1779. 

Dr.  Burney  occasionally  tested  young  Crotch's 
powers  by  requiring  him  to  add  a  bass  to  a  sub- 
ject played  by  himself,  and  has  left  on  record  the 
following  specimen  of  the  child's  successful  efforts 
of  this  kind,  and  his  power  at  that  early  age  of 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 
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The  upper  line  contains  the  subject  as  played 
by  Dr.  Barney,  and  the  lower,  the  bass,  which  the 
child,  who  was  then  not  four  years  old,  of  his  own 
accord,  added  to  it. 

Daines  Barrington,  who  has  also  left  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  subject,  states  that  he  heard 
the  boy,  when  only  three  years  and  a  half  old, 
play  God  save  the  King,  and  the  Minuet  de  la 
Com-,  almost  througliout  with  chords.  At  another 
interview,  he  exhibited  the  utmost  readiness  in 
playing  the  above  mentioned  minuet  in  any  key 
which  was  called  for,  concluding  with  the  remote 
one  of  F  sharp  major,  then  seldom  or  never  used. 
His  talent  was  not  confined  to  music.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney states  that  he  appeared  possessed  of  a  general 
intelligence  beyond  his  age,  and  had  discovered 
a  genius  and  inclination  for  drawing  nearly  as 
strongas  for  mu<ic  ;  and  when  music  subsequently 
became  his  profession,  the  sister  art  of  painting 
continued  through  life  one  of  his  favorite  recrea" 
tions. 

When  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  acted  as  deputy-organist  for  T>r.  Randall,'^at 
the  chapels  of  King's  and  Trinity  Colleges,  and 
the  University  Cliurch  of  Great  St.  MTu-y's  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  then  residing.  He 
here  composed  an  Oratorio,  called  the  Captiuily 
of  Judah,  which  many  years  afterwards  was  per- 
formed at  Oxford,  but  of  which  only  a  few  move- 
ments have  ever  been  published.  He  then 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  entered  on  a  course  of 
study  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Church. 


Circumstances  having  changed  his  plans,  he  re- 
sumed the  Profession  of  Music,  and  took  his 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  1794,  aTid  that  of  Doctor 
in  1799.  In  1800  he  delivered  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures in  the  Music  School  at  O.xford,  which  were 
afterwards  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.,  together  with  three  volumes  of  specimens  in 
illustration  of  these  lectures,  now  published  by 
Messrs.  Cramer  and  Co.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  Music  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion ;  and,  in  1823,  he  became  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  works  as  com- 
poser and  arranger  are  numerous,  but  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  former  character  rests  principally  upon 
his  oratorio  of  Palestine.  His  peaceful,  virtuous, 
and  useful  life,  closed  29th  December,  1847. — 
l^From  JS'ooello's  Edition  of  Dr.  Crotch's  "  Har- 
monij,"  etc.~\ 


(From  the  London  Timeg,  May  12.) 

Madame  Alboni. 

Having  secured  Madame  Alboni  as  his  prima 
donna  for  the  opening  of  the  season,  Mr.  Lumley 
most  wisely  commenced  with  Rossini's  Cenerentola. 
Even  in  the  days  when  that  great  artist  almost 
exclusively  adhered  to  the  contralto  line  of  char- 
acter, in  which  she  has  had  no  rival  since  Pisaroni 
— of  whom  she  is  the  worthiest  successor — "  Cen- 
erentola" was  always  one  of  her  favorite  parts. 
No  contralto  voices  could  ever  be  compared  to 
Alboni's  in  quality  and  extent  of  register.  The 
unexceptionable  purity  of  the  head-notes,  and  the 
exquisite  manner  in  which  they  blended  with  the 
natural  tones,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  range  ap- 
pear as  if  it  had  no  break,  were  the  results  of 
persevering  application  and  consummate  art.  By 
these  means  she  was  enabled  to  execute  the  florid 
mezzo  soprano  music  of  which  Rossini  has  pro- 
duced the  most  striking  examjiles  in  his  Barbiere 
and  Cenerentola,  with  as  much  ease  to  herself  as 
pleasure  to  her  audience.  But,  since  leading 
parts  of  this  description  aie  rare  (scarcely,  indeed, 
to  be  met  with  out  of  Rossini's  operas),  and,  like 
all  great  artists,  Alboni  was  ambitious,  she  soon 
got  tired  of  being  confined  within  a  limited  sphere, 
and  applied  herself  to  study  the  varied,  and  more 
frequently  "  dramatic,"  repertoire  of  the  soprano. 
Seven  years  had  sufficed  to  put  to  the  best  uses 
the  instruction  and  advice  she  obtained  from  Ros- 
sini at  Bologna  (in  1844),  and  to  raise  Alboni  in 
her  own  department  to  so  high  a  position  that 
further  progress  in  the  same  direction  was  impos- 
sible. Besides  ambition,  however,  there  was 
doubtless  another  motive  power  impelling  her  to 
the  step  she  contemplated.  It  is  notorious  that  a 
prima  donna,  in  modern  times,  can  only  claim  the 
highest  rank  and  emoluments  if  she  has  a  soprano 
voice.  A  contralto  may  be  a  prima  donna,  but 
not  "  assoluta  ;"  and  who,  knowing  anything  about 
the  musical  theatres  of  Europe,  can  be  unaware 
that  the  soprano  not  only  takes  precedence  of 
others,  but  pockets  by  far  the  largest  salary  ? 
Alboni  now  determined  to  make  a  bold  experi- 
ment. She  had  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Parisians,  who,  with  the  instance  of  Jenny  Lind 
to  confute  them,  persist  in  believing  that  no  repu- 
tation is  solid  unless  Paris  has  endorsed  it.  But 
this  was  at  the  Italian  Opera,  in  her  own  reper- 
toire, and  at  the  Grand  Opera,  in  concerts. 
Alboni  wisely  declined  to  make  her  first  appeal 
in  a  new  language  before  so  formiable  a  tribunal. 
She  tried  the  provinces  first — then  Belgium,  and 
then  Holland.  This  was  in  1849.  At  Rouen  and 
Bordeaux,  at  Antwerp,  Liege,  Ghent,  and  Brus- 
sels, at  Amsterdam,  and  the  Hague,  she  alternately 
appeared  as  Leonora  in  Donizetti's  Favorite.  Her 
success  was  triumphant.  The  verdict  of  these 
lesser  Courts  was  soon  ratified  by  the  French 
metropolis,  and  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Mad- 
ame Viardot  Garcia,  who  had  "  created"  the  part 
of  Fides  in  the  Prophete,  was  absent  from  Paris. 
Ever  solicitous  about  the  continuous  run  of  his 
operas,  the  anxious  Meyerbeer  was  no  indifferent 
witness  to  the  new  successes  of  Alboni ;  and  in 
May,  1830,  connoisseurs  were  startled  by  the 
announcement  that  the  popular  contralto  was  en- 
gaged for  16  representations  of  the  Prophete  at 
the  Grand  Opera.  Perhaps,  there  was  never 
more  general  anticipation  of  a  fiasco ;  but  it  is 


equally  true  that  seldom  has  anticipation  been  so 
agreeably  deceived.  The  Fides  of  Alboni  was' 
unanimously  praised — not  as  a  cofiy  of  her 
accomplished  predecessor,  but  as  a  coni'e[)tion  of 
her  own.  Even  now  that  six  years  have  passed 
away.  Fides  remains  the  character  in  which  the 
Parisians  most  admire  Alboni.  During  that  in- 
terval Alboni  has  twice  visited  London — in  1849 
and  1851.  In  both  years  she  made  her  rentree 
with  Cenerentola — which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
she  had  first  essayed  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
in  1848.  Carrying  out  her  new  plans,  even  upon 
the  Italian  stage,  Alboni  added  to  her  own  special 
list  of  parts  the  soprano  roles  of  Ninelta  {Tm 
Gazza  Ladra),  Zerlina  (Don  Giovanni),  Norina 
(Don  Pasquale),  and  Cherubino  (Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro') — delighting  amateurs  of  Mozart's  music 
by  singing  the  beautiful  melodies  of  Zerlina  and 
the  Page  without  injuring  their  character  by 
transposition.  (She  had  already  played  Cherubino 
at  Covent-garden,  transposing  both  the  airs.) 

The  five  years  elapsed  since  this  great  artist 
last  appeared  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  have  been 
chiefly  divided  among  the  Italian  Opera  and 
Academie  Imperiale  of  Paris,  the  operas  of  Mad- 
rid, Lisbon,  and  Brussels.*  Her  fame  has  aug- 
mented, and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  she  sings 
still  better  than  before.  The  full  rich  quality  of 
her  lower  tones  may  possibly  have  suffered  a  little 
from  herconstant  performance  in  operas  composed 
for  soprano;  but  their  purity  remains  untouched, 
while  the  range  of  characters  has  been  materially 
extended.  Alboni's  method  is  the  old  and  true 
Italian  method,  of  which  no  one  possesses  the 
secret  so  thoroughly.  She  never  strains  or  forces, 
and  therefore  can  never  damage,  her  voice.  She 
never  sings  Verdi,  and  thus  has  no  inducement  to 
rant.  She  has  remembered,  in  short,  the  counsels 
of  Rossini;  and  13  years  of  a  very  arduous  pro- 
fessional life  have  left  her  with  a  style  and  me- 
chanism incomparably  correct,  a  voice  as  fresh 
and  unimpaired  as  at  the  beginning  of  her  career. 

To  return  to  the  opera  of  Saturday.  No  part 
is  better  suited  than  Cenerentola  to  display  the 
peculiar  resources  of  Alboni.  The  quaint  ro- 
mance of  the  first  scene — Una  volta  c'era  un  re 
■ — is  as  charming  for  simplicity  of  expression  as 
for  its  grateful  truth  of  intonation.  She  sings 
this  as  she  sings  everything — without  pretence  or 
affectation,  leaving  the  melody  to  make  its  own 
impression.  The  final  scene  of  Act  I.,  where 
Cenerentola  comes  on  in  a  veil  at  the  Prince 
Ramiro's  ball,  presents  a  specimen  of  genuine 
largo  di  bravura  in  the  broad  and  graceful  de- 
livery of  which  Alboni  has  no  competitor.  But 
the  greatest  exhibitions  of  vocal  skill  are  of  course 
in  the  largo,  Nacqui  all'  affanno  and  the  rondo, 
Non  piu  mesta,  upon  which  the  curtain  drops. 
The  beau  ideal  of  e.xpressive  singing,  of  brilliant 
and  unerring  execution,  is  exemplified  to  admira- 
tion in  these  movements.  Such  stately  melody, 
such  flowing,  natural,  and  graceful  ornament  as 
are  combined  in  the  former  died  when  Rossini 
abandoned  composition ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing, 
in  this  age  of  vocal  degeneracy,  to  hear  them 
from  the  lips  of  such  a  singer.  As  an  example 
of  prodigious  fluency,  the  rondo,  by  Alboni,  was 
never  surpassed,  most  probably  never  equalled. 
No  instrument  could  be  more  perfect;  while  from 
no  instrument  could  such  sweetness  of  tone  be 
made  to  accompany  enunciation  so  rapid.  In  this 
rondo  Alboni  solves  the  problem  which  is  the 
despair  of  most  bravura  singers ;  her  scales,  as- 
cending and  descending,  are  ec^ually  true,  ecjually 
at  command.  The  ancient  masters  of  Italian 
song  were  wont  to  insist  that  the  most  important 
task  for  a  singer  was  to  master  the  scale,  which 
when  done  half  the  battle  was  gained,  but,  un- 
done, left  everything  to  be  acquired.  Alboni  has 
taken  them  at  their  woi-d.  Hence  the  tacility 
with  which  she  accomplishes  the  most  extraordi- 
nary tours  de  force,  and  the  seeming  unconscious- 
ness, while  doing  her  very  best,  that  she  is  doing 
anything  difficult,  which  alone  carries  with  it  an 
indefinable  charm. 

On  Saturday  the  reception  of  Madame  Alboni 
was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  encore  Nacqui  all'  affanno,  and, 

*  Why  omit  all  mention  of  one  year  (1852-3)  spent 
in  the  United  States  ? — Ed. 
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thouijh  the  audience  did  not  gain  their  end  it  was 
not  for  want  of  hearty  good  will.  The  great 
YooaHst  was  reserving  herself  for  iVo)i  ;h'm  mes^a, 
and  when  this  brilliant  performani.-e  was  achieved, 
the  general  delight  was  such  that  its  imperiousness 
was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  curtain  rose  again, 
wreaths  and  boquets  were  flung  upon  the  stage, 
and  the  dazzling  aria  was  executed  once  more, 
the  fair  vocalist  holding  in  her  hand  a  large  laurel 
crown  that  had  illustrated  her  wondrous  success. 


For  Dwighfc's  Journal  of  Music. 
AKT    ABTD    LOVE. 

PROM   THE   SEKMAN    OF   STERNATT. 

Where  Art  its  little  cottage  builds, 

There  Love  must  also  tarry, 
And  where  the  sun  Art's  temple  gilds, 

There  Love  his  throne  must  carry. 
'Tis  Love  alone,  'tis  Love  alone, 
That  e'er  on  Art  below  hath  shone. 

To  give  it  light  from  heaven. 

They  move  together,  hand  in  hand, 
Two  stars  of  wondrous  beauty. 

And  next  his  kindred  orb  to  stand 
Each  feels  his  loving  duty. 

Attached  in  bonds  that  cannot  die, 

United  to  eternity 
Are  Art  and  Love  forever. 

And  Art  without  Love's  golden  dream 

Is  like  a  starless  heaven, 
A  fairy-land,  to  whose  bright  realm 

No  beauteous  queen  is  given. 
'Tis  Love  alone,  yes.  Love  alone. 
That  e'er  on  Art  below  hath  shone. 

To  give  it  light  from  heaven. 

J.  c.  D.  p. 


Hew  York  Academy  of  Music. 

The  financial  state  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music  seems  to  be  far  from  encouraging.  The 
New  Yorker  has  the  following  account  of  an  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  stockholders  last  week, 
which  shows  the  true  position  of  affairs : 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  there 
was  evidently  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
most  interested  parties  to  face  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  concern  in  the  bravest  manner.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  present  ci-isis  is  a  mortgage 
(the  second)  on  the  building  for  §50,000,  the  in- 
terest of  which  became  due  on  Saturday.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  $50,000,  and  also  of 
other  sums  was  advanced  by  two  gentlemen  whose 
patronage  of  the  opera  has  brought  them  fre- 
quently before  the  public — and  who  have  in  one 
way  or  another  advanced  or  lost  together  nearly 
§100,000  in  the  cause.  For  many  reasons — a 
love  of  Art  amongst  others— they  are  anxious  of 
seeing  the  Academy  of  Music  on  a  better  footina, 
and  perhaps  they  are  desirous,  also,  of  being  pjiid 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  disbursed  capital.  The 
principal  proposition  on  Saturday  was  to  this 
effect;  that  a  special  loan  of  $150  on  each  share 
be  demandedfrom  every  stockholder,  to  be  made 
without  security  and  without  regard  to  repayment. 
This  would  realize  $30,000,  enough  for  present 
necessities.  If  the  shareholders  consent  to  this 
arrangement  (which  is  scarcely  probable)  all  will 
go  smoothly.  If  not,  the  Academy  of  Music  will 
be  foreclosed  and  put  up  to  public  auction  for  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage.  The  mortorasees  will 
then  have  the  property  almost  in  their  own  hands, 
for  it  is  probable  that  the  original  shares  can  be 
purchased  by  them  at  auction  for  a  trifle  less  than 
they  originally  cost.  The  shareholders  have  until 
the  ISth  of  June  to  deliberate  on  what  course 
they  will  take.  So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
decision.  The  Academy  will  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, fall  into  infidel  hands,  but  will  faith- 
fully be  preserved  to  Art  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  erected. 

Another  topic  was  broached,  and  discussed 
with^  considerable  warmth,  and  as  it  affects  the 
public  mind  more  nearly  than  the  question  of 


possession,  we  refer  to  it.  This  was,  whether  the 
shareholders  should  be  entitled  to  reserved  seats 
for  every  performance.  According  to  the  cliarter, 
they  are  only  entitled  to  admissions.  It  was  con- 
tended (as  we  have  ourselves  contended,  over  and 
over  again)  that  the  reservation  of  two  hundred 
of  the  best  seats  in  the  house  is  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  impresario,  and  sure  to  draw  on  him  the 
disfavor  of  the  public.  If  the  shareholders  sup- 
ported the  Opera,  that  is  to  say,  paid  for  it  as  a 
private  amusement  to  which  the  public  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  rare  but  inexpensive  privilege,  it 
would  be  a  difierent  thing.  But  they  do  not.  On 
the  contrary,  the  shareholders  expect  not  only 
amusement,  but  profit  from  their  investment  in 
the  original  stock,  and  as  events  show,  are  very 
unwilling  to  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree 
towards  the  promotion  of  either. '  It  is  nothing 
but  fair,  therefore,  that  they  should  give  up  their 
seats,  and  fall  back  on  their  admission  right  only. 
If  they  need  a  secured  seat,  let  them  pay  fifty 
cents  for  it,  as  the  stockholders  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  do.  The  present  arrangement  is  intoler- 
able. The  other  night,  when  the  house  was 
densely  crowded  by  people  who  had  paid  for  their 
admission  and  had  no  seats  because  none  were  to 
be  sold,  nearly  all  the  shareholders'  chairs,  (the 
best  in  the  house,)  were  vacant.  A  thing  of  this 
kind  exasperates  the  public,  and  makes  any  man- 
agement, however  good,  unpopular.  Concerning 
the  future  management  of  the  house,  one  thing  is 
certain — there  will  be  no  more  amateuring.  Mr. 
Payne  is  negotiating  with  the  stockholders  for  the 
sale  of  his  properties,  &c.,  which  he  values  at 
.$9,000.  They  cost  him  $15,000,  and  originally 
$25,000.  Mr.  Payne,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
is  going  out  of  the  business.  Max  Maretzek 
seems  at  present  to  be  the  most  likely  lessee.  He 
has  offered  to  take  the  house  for  three  years,  at 
$22,000  per  annum,  provided  the  shareholders 
will  give  up  their  demand  for  reserved  seats — not 
otherwise.  He  would  display  much  less  wisdom 
than  we  give  him  credit  for,  if  he  consented  to 
take  the  lease  on  any  other  terms. 

lilt  sir  JtlritJJad. 

Paris . 

A  new  opera  by  M.  Halevt,  called  Valentine  cVAu- 
higny,  the  libretto  by  MM.  Michel  Carre  and 
Jules  BvVrbier,  has  been  produced  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique.  The  Paris  correspoudent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  plot : 

The  action  takes  place  early  in  the  XVIII.  cen- 
tury, and  the  curtain  rises  on  an  inn  at  Fontainbleau. 
A  handsome  young  fellow  enters  the  bar-room;  Gil- 
bert de  Maul^on  comes  from  the  Cevennes,  and  is  on 
his  way  to  Paris  to  marry  M'lle  Valentine  d'Aubigny, 
a  young  orphan  to  whom  he  was  affianced  when  he 
was  fifteen,  and  as  he  has  not  seen  her  for  ten  years, 
he  could  not  recognize  her.  He  believes  Valentine 
lives  with  an  old  man,  who  is  a  sort  of  protector  to 
her.  He  meets  in  the  inn  a  singular  fellow,  named 
the  Chevalier  de  Boisrobert,  (Mocker)  a  half-crazy 
adventurer,  who  begins  by  ridiculing  Gilbert's  horse, 
and  at  last  laughs  at  Gilbert  himself,  who  does  not 
allow  this  liberty,  and  in  an  instant  swords  are  crossed, 
but  as  they  are  about  to  fight,  breakfast  is  brought  in, 
and  Boisrobert  proposes  that  the  duel  should  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  cofi'ee.  "While  they  are  at  the 
table  they  talk  ;  Boisrobert  explains  that  he  has  run 
off  from  Paris  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  marry 
Sylvia,  a  fashionable  actress,  to  whom  he  has  been  so 
imprudent  as  to  give  his  note  of  hand  promising 
marriage  under  a  penalty  of  a  thousand  louis.  He  is 
just  then  desperately  in  love  -with  a  young  girl  he 
met  the  day  before  in  the  inn.  Of  course  this  young 
girl  is  Valentine  d'Aubigny,  whom  Gilbert  is  on  his 
way  to  Paris  to  find.  Her  protector  is  dead,  and  she 
is  on  her  way  to  her  family.  She  (M'lle  Duprez) 
enters  the  room ;  Gilbert  does  not  recognize  her ; 
Boisrobert  attempts  to  make  love  to  her,  but  Gilbert 
defends  her,  and  for  her  the  duel  is  about  to  take 
place,  when  the  arrival  of  Sylvia  puts  an  end  to  it. 
She  summons  Boisrobert  to  marry  or  to  pay  ;  she  is 
anxious  he  should  do  one  or  the  other,  for  she  has  bet 
a  thousand  louis  to  her  comrades  that  she  will  be 
married  in  a  month,  and  she  does  not  want  to  lose 
her  money,  Boisrobert  proposes  to  her  to  marry 
Gilbert,  and  tells  her  his  story.  "What,  M'lle  D'Au- 
bigny !  she  has  disappeared,  her  uncle  is  dead,  and  I 
have  purchased  her  mansion.  Admirable  !  exclaims 
Boisrobert  ;  take  her  place  and  marry  Gilbert. 
Pie  presents  Gilbert  to  her;  Gilbert  falls  at  her  feet. 
Boisrobert  next  counsels  Sylvia  to  take  the  real  Val- 
entine (he  does  not  know  who  she  is)  into  her  ser- 


vice. Valentine  soon  discovers  there  is  some  plot 
and  penetrates  its  secret.  The  scene  then  changes  to 
Paris,  and  we  find  Sylvia  really  in  love  with  Gilbert, 

and  he  really  in  love  with the  person  who  sings 

for  him  some  familiar  Cevennes  airs  and  writes  him 
candid,  affectionate  letters — Valentine,  the  true  Val- 
entine. Sylvia  begins  to  feel  that  her  love,  ardent  as 
it  is,  is  not  the  love  a  person  like  Gilbert  requires, 
and  she  resolves  to  discover  the  deception  to  him ; 
but  before  she  does  so,  Gilbert  leams  the  secret  from 
Valentine,  and  they  are  married. 

This  opera  is  somewhat  like  L*EcIair,  where, 
though  he  had  no  chorus  and  no  "grand  combina- 
tions," he  contrived  to  sustain  the  liveliest  musical 
interest  for  three  acts,  with  no  resource  except  two 
tenor  and  two  soprano  voices.  You  know  that  for  a 
long  time  M.  Hal^vy  imitated  M.  Meyerbeer's  man- 
ner, and  was  prone  to  sacrifice  melody  and  clearness 
to  scientific  combinations.  His  recent  efforts  indicate 
a  growing  admiration  of  M.  Rossini,  and  this  new 
score  exhibits  this  change  of  his  manner  more  than 
any  of  the  others.     It  is  very  successful. 

At  the  Grande  Opera  also  Hal^vy  maintains  his 
popularity.  His  Reine  de  Chypre  and  La  Jaive  have 
drawn  of  late  almost  as  well  as  anything  else.  Noth- 
ing new  has  been  brought  out  at  that  theatre,  but  M. 
Billetta's  new  opera.  La  Rose  de  Florence,  is  in  re- 
hearsal. Mme.  Marie  Cabel  takes  her  conge  at  the 
Opera  Comique  this  month  ;  her  place  is  supplied  by 
Mme.  Ugalde,  who  has  just  recovered  from  serious 
indisposition.  Vivier's  concerts  appear  to  have 
been  the  musical  events  of  the  gay  metropolis.  The 
first  of  them  is  thus  described — doubtless  as  charac- 
teristic a  picture  as  any  of  musical  life  in  Paris  : 

It  took  place  in  Erard's  rooms,  before  a  numerous 
and  fashionable  audience,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  several  aristocratic  diplomatics,  whose  early 
attendance  at  the  hal  of  the  Ottoman  Embassy  was  a 
necessity.  The  concert  began  with  an  organ  solo, 
executed  by  M.  Lebeau,  followed  by  a  charming  har- 
carolle,  composed  by  Vivier  and  sung  by  Gueymard. 
Mdlle.  Dussy  sang  an  air  from  the  Pre  aitx  Cl&rcs 
(violin  oblif/atOy  M.  Le  Cieux,)  and  Vivier  then  made 
his  appearance  and  played  his  Adagio  Religiose,  as 
only  Vivier  can  play  it.  The  witty  cornist  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded  both  on  Ms  entree  and  after 
his  performance.  La  Melancholie,  another  clever 
composition  by  the  bene/iciare,  was  sung  by  Mdlle. 
Dussy,  and  Madame  Massart  played  the  overture  to 
GuiUaume  Tell,  arranged  for  the  piano-forte  by  Liszt. 
Madame  Viardot  then  sang  the  finale  from  the  Son- 
nambuhi  in  her  well  known  artistic  manner,  and  Mile. 
Dussy  and  M.  Gueymard  interpreted  the  quaint  little 
duet  by  Vivier,  Madeleine  et  Mathurin,  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Madame  Viardot  sang  some  Spanish 
airs,  and  Madame  Massart  played  two  piano-forte 
solos  by  Schulhofi"  and  Alkan.  The  two  other  pieces 
played  by  Vivier  w-ere  his  beautiful  elegy,  La  Plalnte, 
for  voice  and  horn,  (the  voice  part  sung  by  Guey- 
mard,) which  was  enthusiastically  encored,  and  his 
marvel  of  marvels.  La  CJiasse,  in  which  double,  triple 
and  quadi'uple  notes,  held  all  the  time  he  is  playing 
bravura  passages,  quite  astonished  and  delighted  the 
audience,  who  applauded  it  unanimously.  The  great 
cornist  was  immensely  cheered  after  this  extraordi- 
nary performance,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  and 
repeatedly  bow  his  acknowdedgements.  Among  the 
audience  were  M.  Rouher,  (minister  of  public  works) 
MM.  Guizot,  Duchatel,  Laraartine,  Auber,  Berlioz, 
Halevy,  Adam,  Chelard,  Reyer,  Theophile  Gautier, 
Guinot,  Hippolyte  Lucas,  Achard,  6tc.  Rossini 
alone,  owing  to  his  illness,  was  unable  to  attend.- 

VlENNA. — One  of  the  most  brilliant  concerts  given 
for  a  long  time  was  that  of  Leopold  de  Meyer,  which 
took  place,  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  Rooms  of  the 
Musikverein.  There  was  not  a  single  vacant  seat. 
The  most  successful  pieces  performed  by  Herr  von 
Meyer  were  his  Andante  Rellgioso,  his  FandangOj 
Ernani  Fantasia,  and  Invitation  a  la  Polka.  He  was 
called  for  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Italy. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  operas 
produced  in  Italy  during  the  Lent  season  of  1856 : — 
Pietro  d*  Abano,  at  Venice,  at  the  Theatre  Fenice,  by 
Sig.  Appolloni.  Margherita  Pusterla,  at  the  San 
Carlo  at  Naples,  music  by  Sig.  Pacini.  L'  Assediodi 
Leida,  at  the  Scala  at  Milan,  music  by  Sig.  Petrella. 
/  Fidanzati,  at  the  Carlo  Felice  at  Genoa,  music  by 
Sig.  Peri.  Caterina  Svgurana,  at  Nice,  music  by  Sig. 
RiFETTO.  I  Romani  in  Pomj^ejano,  at  the  Teatro 
Grande  at  Triesie,  music  by  Sig.  Rota.  Manncla,  at 
the  Teatro  Nuovo  at  Naples,  music  by  Sig.  Sarria. 
La  Vcrijine  di  Kent,  at  the  Teatro  Regio  at  Turin, 
music  by  Sig.  Villanis. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  In  the  first  week  of  May 
Grisi  made  her  twenty-third  "first  appearance  for 
the  season,"  or  ^h-etitrcey"  as  the  French  call  it.  Pit 
and  galleries  of  the  Lyceum  were  full.  The  opera 
was  Norma.  The  audience  was  cold  throughout 
Casta  Diva,  and  until  the  famous  denunciation  of 
Pollio :  Ah,  iwn  tremare,  when  the  fire  of  the  great 
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lyric  actress  made  itself  acknowledged,  as  it  did  al- 
ways on  this  side  of  the  water.  Her  second  act  in 
Norma  is  still  pronounced  unrivalled.  The  part  of 
PoUio  was  taken  by  Tamberlik,  "  the  first  on  our 
stage  (says  the  News)  to  raise  the  character  from  its 
normal  condition  of  maudlin  insipidity."  Mile.  Ma- 
liAl  was  Adalgisa,  and  Sig.  TAGLlArico  the  high 
priest. 

Mai/  10.  The  piece  was  Rossini's  Conte  Orij,  his 
second  best  comic  opera,  which  bears  the  impress  of 
his  matured  style,  having  been  produced  but  a  year 
before  his  William  Tell.     The  Times  says  : 

Madame  Bosio  nowhere  shines  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  //  Conte  Ory.  The  cavatiiia  of  the  first  act, 
Sojf'rir  pe^uire  or/iwra,  which  opens  with  a  largo  as 
stately  in  its  lengthened  phrases  as  any  in  Semiramicle, 
was  sung  with  admirable  ease  and  purity  by  this 
accomplished  lady.  The  first  movement  showed  how 
thoroughly  she  had  studied  the  Rossinian  style  of  de- 
clamation ;  and  the  cabaletta,  Btwn  Eremila,  charmed 
even  more  Ijy  its  fluent  and  dazzling  execution.  Mme. 
Bosio  was  supported  with  the  utmost  ability  by  Signor 
Gakdoxi  (whose  impersonation  of  the  Count  ranks 
with  his  most  successful  efforts),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  Mile.  Marai,  one  of  the  prettiest  pages  im- 
aginable, and  the  best  Isoliero  we  remember,  either  on 
the  French  or  Italian  stage.  With  three  such  compe- 
tent artists  the  concerted  music,  in  which  //  Conte 
Ory  abounds,  could  hardly  have  gone  badly ;  and  we 
may  cite  the  duet  between  the  Count  and  Isoliero 
(when  the  dissolute  nobleman,  disguised  as  a  hermit, 
detects  a  competitor  in  the  person  of  his  own  retainer), 
the  duet  witli  the  Countess  (when  the  Conte  Ory,  as  a 
female  pilgrim,  obtains  shelter  from  the  storm  in  the 
castle  of  that  unprotected  female),  and  the  Mozartean 
trio  ("where  the  Count,  in  the  dark,  mistakes  the  page 
for  tiie  lady,  and  unwittingly  bestows  caresses  on  his 
rival),  as  performances  wholly  beyond  criticism,  the 
credit  of  which,  moreover,  was  equally  divided.  The 
other  characters,  too,  were  very  efficiently  represented, 
more  particularly  Ragonda,  the  keeper  of  the  castle, 
by  Mme.  Naxtier  Didiee,  who  was  praised  in  high 
terms  on  a  former  occasion,  and  was  not  less  deserving 
of  eulogy  now.  Signor  Tagliafico,  as  the  impudent 
Raimbaldo,  displayed  his  accustomed  flow  of  exuber- 
ant spirits,  and  sang  the  famous  aria  descriptive  of 
his  adventures  in  the  wine-cellar  (a  veritable  '*  patter- 
song  in  thebuflb  style),  with  capital  points  and  humor. 
Nor  must  M.  Zelger's  amusing  impersonation  of  the 
Preceptor  pass  unnoticed.  The  scene  of  the  pilgrims 
caused  unusual  hilarity  ;  and  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
Mme.  Didi^e,  when  Ragonda  with  a  lighted  candle 
comes  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  all  those  false  de- 
ceivers, was  a  quiet  but  irresistible  piece  of  comedy, 
to  which  the  mock  solemnity  of  the  preghiera  (an  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  vocal  harmony),  sung  by  the 
feigned  reHgieuses,  kneeling,  brought  an  additional 
zest.  All  the  music  went  well.  The  zeal  of  the  chief 
singers  was  seconded  in  an  extremely  satisfactory 
manner  by  the  chorus  and  by  the  orchestra  (under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Costa),  which  has  rarely  been 
played  with  more  delicacy  and  point.  The  finale  to 
the  first  act,  one  of  Rossini's  happiest  and  most  in- 
genious compositions,  was  perfectly  executed  through- 
out. The  magnificent  unaccompanied  sextet — '*  Oh 
terror!  oh  smania !  oh  pena !"  (forming  part  of  it), 
which  follows  up  the  discovery  of  Conte  Ory,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  unconscious  Preceptor,  w^as 
encored  unanimously  ;  and  never  was  such  a  compli- 
ment more  richly  merited.  In  short  the  performance 
was  altogether  good;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
the  C'o/;i^e  Ory  does  not  become  popular  with  the 
habitues  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  Such  genial, 
elegant,  and  beautiful  music — united  to  a  libretto 
which,  however  fantastic  and  improbable,  is  decidedly 
entertaining — ought  to  please  any  audience,  and  more 
especially  when  executed  with  such  unflagging  spirit 
and  vivacity.  The  mise  en  scene — like  everything 
hitherto  presented  at  the  Lyceum — is  complete  and 
appropriate. 

May  14.  Mario's  first  appearance,  in  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  He  was  indisposed ;  so  was  Ronconi,  who 
should  have  been  the  Duke,  and  whose  place  was 
supplied  by  Herr  Zelger.  The  audience  found  their 
compensation  in  Grisi,  who  **  was  grander  than  ever 
in  Lucrezia,  and  sang  both  for  herself  and  for  Mario." 
The  Times  says:  "Grisi  can  never  fail  to  triumph, 
since,  in  her,  the  desire  to  please  is  a  chronic  affection. 
No  co?itrcte7Jips  can  abash,  no  unforeseen  calamity 
quench  the  fire  that  burns  within  her.  Such  artistic 
natures  are  as  rare  as  they  are  precious."  And  to 
this  all  American  opera-goers  will  say  Amen  !  Di- 
DiiiE  too  is  praised  as  "the  best  MafFeo  Orsini  since 
Alboni."  On  the  19th  Lucrezia  was  again  given, 
Mario  and  Ronconi  both  having  recovered.  Of  course 
a  splendid  performance. 

May  23.  Verdi's  Rigoletto.  Gilda,  Mme.  Bosio ; 
Maddalena,  DiDifiE  ;  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  Mario  ; 
Rigoletto,  Ronconi.  The  quartet :  Bella  fglia  delV 
amore^  by  those  four,  is  said  to   have  been  beyond 


criticism.  Mario's  La  donna  6  mobile  was  encored  as 
usual ;  and  Bosio,  the  Times  says,  surpassed  all  her 
previous  efforts. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Ma,y  10.  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  opening  night  was  Mme.  Alboni  in  Cene- 
rentoJa.  An  account  of  her  triumph  will  be  found  in 
another  column.  The  other  triumph  of  the  evening 
was  gained  by  Sig.  Calzolari,  a  tcnore  d'  agilita, 
distinguished  in  the  latter  seasons  of  Her  Majesty's, 
where  he  originally  came  out  in  1849  as  Elvino  in  La 
Sonnambula,v.'\ien  Jenny  Lind  took  "  six  farewells." 
The  part  of  Dandini  was  taken  (in  the  illness  of  Bel- 
letti)  by  our  brave  old  Beneventano.  The  News 
praises  his  good  nature  in  taking  up  the  part  at  three 
hours'  notice,  and  adds: 

In  person — being  large  and  heavy — he  was  not  well 
fitted  for  the  bustling,  impudent  valet;  but  he  showed 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  part,  acted  it  with 
spirit  and  intelligence,  and  sang  the  music  admirably, 
having  a  fine  and  powerful  baritone  voice,  and  evi- 
dently a  sound  knowledge  of  his  art.  His  merits 
were  recognized,  and  he  will  not  have  reason  to  regret 
his  praiseworthy  conduct. 

Sig.  Zucconi,  who  made  his  debut  as  Don  Magnifi- 
co,  is  pronounced  *'  one  of  those  basses  who,  without 
any  great  volume  of  voice,  rely  chiefly  on  the  eccen- 
tric humor  of  their  action."  Sig.  Bonetti,  the  new 
conductor,  gave  good  satisfaction,  and  Mr.  Lxjmlet, 
the  manager,  was  called  out  with  w-arm  greetings. 

On  the  16th  Alboni  appeared  as  Rosina  in  "  The 
Barber  of  Seville,"  with  Belletti  as  Figaro.  Their 
duet :  Dunque  io  sono,  is  said  to  have  been  a  most 
perfect  piece  of  Rossinian  singing.  Calzolari  was 
Almaviva,  and  Zucconi  Doctor  Bartolo.  On  the 
20th,  Alboni  had  another  triumph,  in  her  soprano 
character,  in  the  Sonnambida.  Calzolari  was  El- 
vino :  and  the  burly  Beneventano  **  acted  with  ease 
and  dignity"  as  the  Count  Rodolfo.  Mile.  Rizzi,  a 
seconda  donna  of  uncommon  merit,  was  the  Lisa. 

New  Philharmonic  Society.  At  the  third  con- 
concert  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony  was  performed, 
under  Dr.  "Wylde,  with  more  energy  and  fire  than 
delicacy,  according  to  the  Times.  There  were  three 
overtures:  Weber's  **  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,"  Mendels- 
sohn's Melifsina,  and  Mozart's  Zauberflote.  Mme. 
Clara  Schumann  played  a  piano-forte  Concerto  of 
Robert  Schumann's  in  A  minor.  The  Times  critic 
says : 

She  played  the  music  of  her  husband  as  if  she  had 
composed  it  herself.  The  profound  sympathy  she 
must  entertain  for  it  is  easy  to  understand;  but  the 
difficulties  it  presents  can  only  have  been  mastered 
with  prodigious  application.  Many  of  the  bi-avura 
passages  are,  indeed,  utterly  extravagant.  These, 
howtjver,  appeared  quite  familiar  to  the  gifted  pianist, 
who  came  to  her  task  not  only  with  all  the  sentiment, 
but  with  all  the  manual  dexterity  required.  Madame 
Schumann  was  loudly  applauded  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  movement  of  the  concerto,  and  recalled  to  the 
platform  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Howard  Glover's  "very  characteristic  and 
clever  Cantata"  of  Tarn  CShanter,  originally  written 
for  this  society,  was  repeated  with  the  same  success 
as  last  year.  Mile.  Krall,  a  soprano  of  good  voice, 
and  also  of  intelligence  and  feeling,  sang  Und  ob  die 
Wolke,  from  Der  FreysehUts,  and  an  air  by  Gluck. 

Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  the  pianist,  has  re- 
turned to  England  after  a  long  and  brilliant  tour 
upon  the  Continent,  and  gave  a  concert  at  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  May  loth.  She  has  returned,  it  is 
said,  one  of  the  very  finest  pianists  in  Europe.  She 
played  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Beethoven's 
"Kreutzer"  Sonata  (with  Ernst),  and  Mendels- 
sohn's Rondo  in  E  fiat A  brilliant  series  of  after- 
noon concerts  is  in  progress  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
which  has  accommodations  for  seating  four  thousand 
persons  comfortably.  The  programmes  are  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous and  fashionable  order,  comprising  over- 
tures, solos,  duets,  scenes,  &c.,  from  favorite  operas, 
Italian,  French  and  German.  Mmes.  Giusi,  Bosio, 
Jenny  Ney,  Didiee,  and  MM.  Mario,  Gardoni, 
Formes,  and  all  the  principal  singers  and  orchestra 
(of  nearly  one  hundred)  of  Mr.  Gye's  Opera  company 

are  the    performers.     Conductor,   M.    Costa M. 

Benedict's  annual  concert,  with  its  interminable 
programme,  took  place  May  21st.  Mme.  Jenny 
LiND  Goldschmidt  was  the  great  attraction.  She 
sang  (with  Belletti)  a  duet  on  Styrian  melodies, 


arranged  by  Benedict ;  the  scene  and  aria:  Sqttallida 
vestCf  &c.,  from  II  Turco  in  Jialia^  and  a  French  duet, 
by  Meyerbeer,  with  Mme.  Viardot.  Viardot  sang 
the  old  air,  Verdi  p7'atiy  from  Handel's  "  Alcina." 
Reiohardt  sang  a  romanza  by  the  Duke  of  Coburg. 
Messrs.  Otto  Goldschmidt  and  Benedict  played  a 
Concerto  of  Bach  for  two  pianos.  There  were  long 
extracts  from  Benedict's  Minnesinger;  there  were 
overtures,  instrumental  solos  and  duets,  and  what  not. 
....Another  "monster  concert "  was  that  given  by 
Mr.  BoDDA  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  five  and  thirty  pieces  of  music,  and  con- 
tained the  names  of  thirty-eight  artists,  including 
Mme.  Clara  Novello,  Viardot  Garcia,  Rudehs- 
DORFF,  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  Miss  Dolby, 
Herr  Formes,  &c.  But  even  the  English  are  getting 
weary  of  such  long  programmes,  and  there  are  already 
symptoms  of  reform  in  that  regard. 

BOSTOK,   JTJlfE   14,   1856. 

Boston  Mosic  Hall  Association. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  took  place  at 
the  Hall  on  Wednesday.  By  the  Treasurer's 
report  it  appeared  that  the  net  earnings  for  the 
year  past  have  been  $2,049  23,  and  that  the  Hall 
has  been  kept  in  good  condition  and  improved. 
The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Perkins  for  his  munificent  gift  of  the  statue  of 
Beethoven.  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed  in 
the  meeting,  as  particularly  shown  in  the  action 
on  the  important  project  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  for  procuring  for  the  Hall  a  grand  Organ, 
"  equal  in  calibre,  in  power  and  in  quality,  to  the 
famous  specioiens  which  have  for  so  many  years 
elicited  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  travellers 
on  the  continent  of  Europe."  By  the  unanimous 
vote  of  those  present,  representing  734  shares 
(out  of  1,035),  it  was  decided  that  such  an  organ 
should  be  placed  in  the  hall.  Its  estimated  cost 
is  about  $25,000.  The  stockholders  voted  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000,  on  condition  that  ano- 
ther $10,000  should  be  raised  hy  private  sub- 
scription. Of  this,  $6,000  are  already  subscribed. 
The  remaining  $5,000  may  be  derived  from  con- 
certs to  be  given  at  the  opening  of  the  instrument, 
and  afterwards.  But  the  Directors'  report,  in 
urging  the  matter,  assures  the  stockholders  that 
this  latter  sum  is  guaranteed — by  (as  the  T'rans- 
cript  states)  "  the  gentleman  to  whose  energy 
and  perseverance  the  success  of  the  plan  thus  far 
is  due." 

Another  portion  of  the  Directors'  report  relates 
to  a  matter  about  which  there-has  been  not  a  little 
unpleasant  controversy  ;  and  sets  the  question  so 
completely  at  rest,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  liberty  of  copying  the  entire  passage  : 

"  To  an  Association  of  the  nature  of  ours  there 
are  other  and  higher  interests  than  its  business 
prospects  merely.  Having  for  its  objects  the 
rearing  of  a  temple  in  which  Music  might  find  its 
full  and  perfect  expression,  it  is  fitting  also  that 
it  should  furnish  to  Art,  in  all  its  highest  forms, 
a  permanent  abode.  It  is  with  feeUngs  of  pecu- 
liar pleasure  and  of  pride  that  we  allude,  in  this 
connection,  to  the  princely  act  of  Mr.  Perkins  in 
his  presentation  of  the  noble  statue  of  Beethoven  ; 
which  a  short  time  since  was  welcomed  with  mu- 
sical honors  to  its  appropriate  place. 

"  And  since,  untbrtunataly,  the  question  has 
been  publicly  mooted,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  in  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Perkins,  as  expressed  unequivocally  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  this  statue  is  a  gift  to  the 
Association,  to  be  by  them  retained  and  possessed 
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so  long  as  tlieir  hall  shall  retain  its  original  ohar- 
auter,  with  this  reservation  only — that  in  case  the 
buildinn;  should  ever  be  sold  or  diverted  to  pur- 
poses foreign  to  the  designs  of  its  founders,  then 
is  the  statue  to  be  removed  to  some  place  of  se- 
curity, till  such  time  as  another  music  hall  shall 
be  constructed  to  receive  it.  Thus  it  stands,  as  it 
is  meet  it  should  stand,  the  guardian  in  no  small 
measure,  of  our  chartered  rights,  and  the  hope  of 
Art  in  future  years. 

Of  the  work  itself,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms 
of  too  much  praise.  Conceived  and  created  by 
an  artist  of  world-wide  fame,  successfully  cast  by 
a  master  the  most  cunning  of  his  handicraft  in 
Germany,  passing  the  ordeal  of  criticism  before 
kings  and  a  great  multitude  of  dilettanti  from  his 
own  land,  feted  and  honored,  and  publicly 
crowned  in  the  art-loving  city  of  Munich,  it  comes 
to  us  the  recoijnized  embodiment  of  the  breathing 
soul  and  spirit  of  Beethoven.  In  the  expressive 
language  of  the  inaugural  poem  : 

Art  hath  bid  the  evanpscent  pause  and  know  no  more  decay  ; 
Made  the  mortal  shape  inimortal,  that  to  dust  had  passed  away. 

Hail,  to-day,  this  seed  of  promise,  planted  by  a  generous  hand  ; 
Our  first  statue  to  an  artist— nobly  given,  nobly  planned  : 
We  can  only  say.  Great  Master,  take  the  liomaiie  of  our  heart, 
Be  the  High  Priest  in  our  temple,  dedicate  to  thee  and  Art. 

A  benefaction,  it  is  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the 
generous  giver,  which  demands,  and  should  re- 
ceive our  gratitude  and  our  warmest  thanks." 

The  old  Board  of  Directors  was  unanimously 
reelected,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  Ba.xter  Upham, 
Cliarles  C.  Perkins,  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  George 
Derby,  H.  W.  Pickering,  Ebenezer  Dale,  and 
E.  D.  Brigham. 


A  Grand  Organ  for  the  Music  Hall. 

By  the  report  above  given  of  the  meeting  of  the 
stockholders,  it  seems  now  as  good  as  certain  that 
the  one  thing  wanting  in  our  noble  Music  Hall  is  to 
be  supplied.  We  are  to  have  an  Organ,  on  the 
grandest  scale,  the  best  (it  is  designed)  that  the  Old 
World  can  make,  one  of  those  wonders  of  the  world, 
to  which  men  "maken  pilgrimages,"  as  to  the  fa- 
mous Haarlem  and  Freyburg  organs.  This  project 
has  been  conceived  and  matured  by  the  same  inde- 
fatigable friend  of  music,  to  whom  tlie  Music  Hall 
itself  especially  its  acoustic  plan,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure due,  and  whose  agreeable  "  Reminiscences"  of 
travel  and  descriptions  of  great  organs  and  organ- 
builders  wdiom  he  visited  in  Europe,  have  added  so 
much  interest  to  our  columns.  The  appeal  for 
$25,000  for  this  object  had  a  startling  sound  at  first, 
and  it  of  course  cost  no  little  time  and  argument  to 
convince  our  music  patrons  that  the  idea  was  not 
visionary.  But  they  have  been  convinced.  Over  six 
thousand  dollars  has  been  actually  subscribed  by  indi- 
viduals, mostly  in  small  sums.  The  stockholders, 
with  a  jealous  eye  to  the  improvement  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  securing  of  the  Hall  to  its  true  end  of 
Art,  have  accepted  the  plan,  and  appropriated 
$10,000.  The  rest  comes  easily.  To  show  what 
reasons  weighed  in  uniting  tlie  votes  of  the  stock- 
holders, we  present  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  has  kindly  been 
placed  in  our  hands. 

It  is  the  consideration  of  a  plan,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  place  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  at  no  distant 
day,  a  Grand  Organ,  equal  in  calibre,  in  power  and 
in  quality  to  the  famous  specimens  which  have  for 
so  m.tny  years  excited  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  travellers  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Just  such 
an  instrument  the  capacity  of  our  hall  will  allow  and 
requires.  Without  it,  its  beautiful  architecture  will 
always  be  incomplete,  and  its  acoustic  qualities  fail 
to  reach  their  full  perfection. 

Of  the  influence  of  such  an  instrument  upon  the 
interests  of  the  Association,  the  value  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  It  would  place  this  hall  at  once,  in  point 
of  attraction,  immeasurably  above  that  of  any  other 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  land,  and  every  year, 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt,  would  draw  as  many  pilgrims  to  its  shrine  as 
do  the  world-renowned  organs  at  Haarlem,  and  in 


the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Ereyhurg.  To  the 
city  and  to  New  England  it  wonld  be  an  object  of 
just  pride,  and  to  the  public  would  prove  a  source 
of  the  purest  enjoyment,  and  an  inculcator  of  a  taste 
for  music,  in  its  highest  and  holiest  forms,  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

The  subject  is  one  which  has  at  times  engaged  the 
attention  of  each  succecdintr  Board  of  Directors 
since  the  founding  of  the  building.  The  period  has 
now  arrived  when  they  would  most  respectfully  but 
earnestly  urge  it  upon  the  notice  of  the  stockholders, 
and  bespeak  for  it  the  good  will  and  patronage  of 
the  Association. 

And  in  the  consideration  of  a  matter  so  important, 
it  seems  particularly  desirable  to  set  our  standiu-d  of 
excellence  high — to  be  satisfied  with  nothin2  inferior 
to  the  greatest  and  the  best.  Since  we  are  providing 
for  a  work  that  sliall  stand,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  for 
decades  only,  but  for  centuries  of  years. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  structure,  such  as  is 
here  contemplated,  cannot  be  had  without  the  ex- 
pendiiure  of  a  large  amount  of  funds.  But  for  this 
expenditure  we  shall  look  tor  adequate  results  ;  and 
in  the  long  run,  it  is  emphatically  true  in  the  history 
of  organ  buildina,  that  the  instrument  composed  of 
the  best  materials,  and  constructed  in  the  most 
thorough  and  substantial  manner  in  all  its  parts, 
and  by  consequence  of  a  superior  cost,  has  been 
found  to  best  subserve  the  interests  of  a  real 
economy. 

The  Committee  who  have  had  this  matter  in 
charge  have  been  able,  by  personal  observation  and 
investigation  among  the  most  celebrated  manufac- 
tories in  Europe,  both  in  England  and  upon  the 
Continent,  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  facts  Iicaring 
upon  the  suliject.  The  total  cost,  as  thus  deter- 
mined, of  such  a  work  as  they  would  recommend, 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  the  sum  of  $25,000.  But  it 
is  not  proposed  that  the  Music  Hall  Association 
shall  in  this  case  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the 
work. 

The  plan  which,  after  mature  deliberation,  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Directors  as  most 
feasible  and  proper,  was  this:  that  the  Corporation 
appropriate  the  sura  of  ten  thonsnnd  dollars  towards 
the  enterprise,  on  the  condition  that  an  additional 
ten  thovsand  be  raised  by  private  subscription  ;  the 
remaining  /tee  thousand,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  may 
be  required,  shall  be  guaranteed  without  expense  to  the 
Association.  The  hall  is  then  to  receive  the  use  and 
possession  of  the  organ,  and  derive  all  the  pecuni.ary 
benefits  therefrom,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  a  Music 
Hall,  in  return  for  its  permauent  care  and  custody  of 
the  instrument. 

Acting  upon  this  plan,  and  as  a  test  of  the  popu- 
larity and  probable  success  of  the  measure,  a  sub- 
scription, based  on  the  ultimate  action  of  this 
body,  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past, 
.and  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  More  than 
one  half  the  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  in  this 
manner  has  already  been  secured,  and  all  substan- 
tial and  reliable  names.  It  is  a  list  we  are  proud  to 
show,  as  furnishing  ,an  additional  illustration  of  the 
liberality  of  our  citizens  in  everything  which  tends 
to  the  education  and  refinement  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  for  objects  of  pure  philanthropy. 

This  appeal  was  followed  up  hy  cogent  arguments 
from  the  Hon.  George  S.  Hilhn-d,  G.  P.  Putnam, 
Esq.,  and  others,  so  that  no  doubts  remained.  To 
procure  such  an  organ,  will  be  no  small  work.  The 
subscriptions  and  appropriation  have  been  made  with 
the  understanding  that  the  organ  is  to  come  from 
Germany, — most  probably  frotn  the  famous  estab- 
lishment of  the  Messrs.  Walckers,  of  Ludwigsberg. 
Their  specification  and  estimate,  compared  with 
others  from  the  best  German,  French  and  English 
makers,  are  thought  on  the  whole  to  promise  best 
both  on  the  score  of  quality,  economy,  and  durabi- 
lity. It  may  take  some  two  or  three  years  to  get 
the  whole  glorious  fabric  completed.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  contract  will  be  made  this  summer,  after 
careful  consultation  with  the  best  German  organists. 

A  few  persons  have  declined  subscribing  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  opportunity  should  be  offered 
first  to  our  own  enterprising  and  skilful  native  build- 
ers. We  may  look  with  just  pride  on  the  organs 
built  by  our  Boston  and  New  York  makers.  But 
we  are  comparatively  young  in  this  department;  we 
are  but  beginning  to  be  a  musical  people.  Yankee 
skill  and  confidence  are  great ;  but  how  many  of  our 
native  organ-builders  have  been  abroad  to  see  what 
has  been  done  there  1     Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose 


that  Germany,  the  musical  land  par  excellence,  the 
home  of  great  organs  and  great  organists  for  centu- 
ries, the  land  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  and  Schnei- 
der, should  possess  the  art  of  organ-building  in  the 
greatest  perfection  ?  There  the  organd)udder  is  an 
artist  as  well  as  a  manufacturer.  The  testimony  of 
travellers  and  musicians  is  in  favor  of  the  German, 
French  and  English  organs.  The  German  org.ans 
have  grown  sweet  and  rich  with  time.  They  were 
made  to  endure;  their  builders  built  for  Art  and  for 
long  ages.  Even  on  the  score  of  economy,  owing  to 
the  cheapness  of  labor  and  long  practice,  it  is  found 
that  the  German  organ  will  come  several  thousand 
dollars  cheaper  than  one  on  the  same  scale  made 
here. 

It  can  do  no  harm  to  anybody  to  have  among  ns  a 
master  specimen  of  European  organ-building.  If 
our  builders  can  surpass  it,  what  a  monument  and 
triumph  it  becomes  for  them!  If  it  shall  have  ex- 
cellencies to  which  they  have  vainly  aspired,  then 
how  incalculable  its  value  as  a  model  and  incentive 
to  more  earnest  well-directed  effort  on  their  part.  In 
either  case,  music  among  us  will  be  sure  to  be  the 
gainer.    But  we   can  only  touch  upon  the  matter 

now. 

* — ■    I 

Italian  Opera.— The  Vestvali  Troupe. 

A  better  opera  than  we  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  that  which  Mile. 
Vestvali  has  organized  for  a  few  nights  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  In  the  three  operatic  concerts, 
by  which  she  felt  the  pulse  of  the  public  last 
week,  her  quartet  of  principals,  all  new  to  us 
except  herself,  made  so  good  an  impression  as  to 
warrant  the  importation  of  a  chorus  from  New 
Yoidc,  and  the  performance  of  a  few  familiar 
operas,  suited  to  a  small  company,  in  full.  The 
concerts  were  doubly  tedious  by  the  length  and 
miscellaneous  composition  of  the  programmes. 
We  found  half  of  one  of  them  enough  for  an  eve- 
ning, and  in  that  time  were  satisfied  of  the  rare 
powers  of  the  tenor,  Sig.  Ceresa,  and  the  abun- 
dant competency  of  the  soprano,  Signora  Man- 
zixi.  In  Vestvali,  it  is  chiefly  the  charm  of 
person,  the  splendid  physique,  the  dashing,  manly 
air  in  contralto  male  parts,  which  ensures  ap- 
plause. As  Arsace,  as  Orsini,  and  we  doubt  not 
as  Komeo,  she  takes  the  eye  and  satisfies  the 
many.  Her  voice,  rich  and  musical  in  parts,  is 
more  equal  than  it  was,  and  yet  far  from  equal ; 
and  for  artistic  style  in  singing,  of  which  she  has 
not  much,  she  makes  up  by  a  certain  easy,  gen- 
erous ahandnn. 

On  Wednesday  night  we  had  Eniani  entire, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  best  performances  of  it 
that  we  remember.  It  was  so  long  since  ve  had 
heard  it,  that  we  listened  again  with  some  little 
freshness  of  interest  in  the  music.  Surely  this  is 
more  than  we  shall  ever  say  of  Trovatore.  The 
burden  of  the  opera  was  sustained  by  the  tenor. 
Sig.  Ceresa,  awkward  as  he  is  in  manner,  acts 
in  earnest.  His  voice  surprised  all.  It  is  a  rich, 
sweet,  ringing,  powerful  tenore  rohusto,  of  great 
compass,  taking  every  note  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty, trained  to  clear  and  effective  execution  of 
the  difficult  Verdi  passages,  and  sustaining  itself 
without  any  sign  of  weariness  to  the  end  of  such 
a  trying  part.  Indeed,  in  this  last  particular  we 
do  not  remember  his  equal.  He  expends  himself 
always  without  stint,  and  yet  has  power  for  every 
crisis,  and  plenty  of  power  left  at  the  end.  He 
is  the  man  for  Verdi's  music ;  we  doubt  if  he 
have  the  fineness  for  Mozart  or  Rossini. 

Signora  Manzini  has  a  very  pure,  well-trained 
soprano,   of  not   great   power,   yet   adequate   to 
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what  she  attempts.  Her  execution  is  clean  and 
finished,  and  her  style  good.  Without  much  in- 
spiration, there  is  an  earnest  way  with  her  which 
wins  ve.^pect  and  pleases.  She  commands  some 
very  pure,  sih'ery  highest  notes.  Her  Elvira 
showed  a  fair  dramatic  talent.  Gasparoni,  our 
old  friend,  made  an  excellent  Silva,  so  far  as  he 
could  disguise  himself,  which  is  impossible  to 
those  roguish  eyes  of  his.  But  he  is  a  good 
singer,  and  his  rich  round  bass  is  always  true. 
Signer  Baeatini  is  a  baritone  of  good  power  in 
the  tenor  region,  rather  spasmodic  in  his  delivery, 
by  turns  weak  and  over-loud,  and  addicted  to  a 
strange  way  of  now  and  then  prolonging  a  tone 
beyond  all  sense  or  comeliness,  as  if  simply  to 
show  how  long  a  note  can  be  held  out.  He  is 
tall,  gaunt  and  nervous,  and  evidently  has  been 
ill  for  some  time.  The  orchestra,  led  by  Sig. 
NuNO,  was  fair,  not  so  overwhelmingly  brassy  as 
sometimes  in  Verdi's  operas.  The  chorus,  not 
very  numerous,  was  effective  on  the  male  side, 
but  rather  feeble  and  forlorn  on  the  female.  Most 
of  the  ensembles,  however,  especiall}'  the  Carlo 
Magne  finale,  were  made  quite  effective.  The 
plaudits  and  recalls  were  warm  and  frequent. 


New  Music. 

(PubliElied  by  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.) 

1.  The  Water  Lily.    Soup;  by  Robert  Fkanz.  2.5  cts. 

2.  The  Younr/  Pianist's  First  Waltz.  By  G.  B.  Ware. 

3.  II  BaJen  del  suo  sorriso.     Aria  from  II  Trovatore. 

By  Verdi.    9  pp. 

4.  Che  faro  sen~a  Eiiridice.     Cavatina  from  Gluck's 

Orfeo.     25  cts. 

5.  A  t'e,  mio  siwlo,  Ligure.     Romanza  from  Merca- 

dante\s  II  Bravo.    25  cts. 

.No.  1  is  the  first  of  six  songs  by  Robert  Franz, 
which  Messrs.  Reed  &  Co.  propose  to  issue.  We 
hail  it  as  the  first  beginning  of  a  most  excellent  ser- 
vice to  Art  in  our  country,  that,  namely,  of  putting 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  soul  and  voice  to 
sing  them,  some  of  the  incomparable  songs  of  a  com- 
poser to  whom  we  have  called  considerable  attention 
of  late.  This  one,  called  in  English  '•  The  Water 
Lily,"  is  the  sweet,  pensive,  dreamful  Andante  to 
Geibel's  charming  little  poem.  Die  Lotosblume. — 
The  German  and  English  words  are  given.  It  is 
one  of  the  easiest  of  the  Franz  songs  to  sing  and 
accompany. 

No.  2  is  simplest  of  the  simple,  and  pretty  enough. 

No.  3  is  the  popular  baritone  air  from  the  Trova- 
tore, one  of  the  series  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
Sig.  Bendelaki,  with  words  Italian,  and  English 
hy  C.  J.  Spraoce. 

Nos.  4  and  5  are  of  the  ninety  and  odd  pieces  in- 
cluded hy  the  publishers  under  the  head,  "  Songs  of 
Italy."  That  by  Gluck  was  better  known  to  our 
fathers  and  mothers  (those  of  them  that  were  musi- 
cal,) than  it  has  been  in  our  day.  It  is  one  of  the 
immortal  melodies,  and  we  hereabouts  owe  much  to 
Miss  Adelaide  PiiiLLirps  for  reviving  it  at  her 
concerts,  and  proving  once  more  that  it  goes  to  the 
hearts  of  all.  It  is  here  set  in  C,  so  that  the  voice 
never  goes  above  E. 

No.  5  is  for  soprano,  or  mezzo  soprano,  a  rather 
taking  sentimental  melody. 

(From  Nathan  Richardson.) 

1.  Bij  the  Stream  a  youth  was  Sittivr/.  Ballad.  Words 

by  Schiller;  Music  hy  Wulf'Fries.     25  cts. 

2.  Yes,  thou  art  like  the  fimver  of  May.     Song,   by 

Ferd.  Hiller.    25  cts. 

3.  Six  Album  Leaves,  for  the  Piano,   by  Stephen 

Heller.  13  pp.    60  cts. 

No.  1  is  a  song  of  not  a  little  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling.  The  accompaniment  shows  refine- 
ment. The  free  movement  of  the  bass  and  middle 
parts  several  times  betrays  the  violoncellist's  fond- 
ness, and  is   in  refreshing   contrast  with  the  hum- 


drum common-chord  accompaniment  of  so  many 
songs.  Tlie  words,  Schiller's  Jiimjlinc/  am  Bach,  are 
happily  Englished  by  the  Rev.  John  Weiss,  to  whom 
the  piece  is  dedicated. 

No.  2.  Is  this  the  famous  Ecrdinand  Hiller  ?  At 
all  events,  a  very  graceful,  pleasing  song. 

No.  3.  These  "Album  Leaves"  are  among  the 
easier  of  Heller's  always  refined  and  artistic  wri- 
ings  for  the  piano.  We  can  recommend  them  with- 
out reserve. 


We  are  disappointed  in  not  receiving  the  remain- 
der of  the  article  on  the  "  Original  Manuscript  of 
Mozart's  Requiem"  in  time  for  this  week's  paper. 
We  hope  to  give  it  ne.xt  week.  We  find  we  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  it  a  new  discovery.  The 
Leipzig  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  we  see,  contains  a  notice 
of  Herr  von  Mosel's  pamphlet  as  early  as  the  year 
1841.  Strange  that  it  escaped  the  notice  of  Ouli- 
bicheff,  whose  book  appeared  several  years  later ! 
It  would  have  saved  him  the  labor  of  reviewing  the 
controversy,  and  proving,  so  ably  as  he  has  done,  by 
internal  evidence,  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  sot  up 
by  and  for  Siissmayer  to  the  authorship  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Requiem, 

Our  neighbor  of  tlie  South  Boston  Mercury,  speak- 
ing of  operatics,  has  a  good  hit  on  the  subject  of 
"  Complimentary  "  tickets.  He  suggests  a  correc- 
tion in  the  spelling  of  the  term  ;  "  for  certainly, 
under  the  present  system  of  holding  back  until  every 
decent  position  on  the  floor  is  sold,  and  then  filling 
up  the  house  by  magnanimously  distributing  the 
refuse  seats,  the  sense  of  the  word  will  be  improved 
by  spelling  it  complKmeiitari/.'\  . .  .Xn  our  summary 
of  "  Music  Abroad  "  it  will  be  seen  that  our  old 
friend  Leopold  de  Meter  has  been  concertizing  in 
Vienna  and  playing  "his"  Andante  Religioso. — 
Query :  Is  it  the  same  one  which  he  palmed  off  for 
his  own  in  Boston,  but  in  which  the  initiated  were 
surprised  to  recognize  a  welfknown  work  of  Thal- 
herg's  1     The  trick  would  hardly  be  a  safe  one  in 

Vienna There  is  now  in  this  city  a  German  lad 

of  ten  years,  who,  if  all  we  hear  of  him  be  true, 
(and  we  hear  it  from  the  most  reliable  sources)  must 
be  a  very  prodigy  of  musical  executive  talent.  He 
plays  many  of  Bach's  fugues,  including  some  of  the 
most  difficult,  from  memory,  both  on  the  piano  and 
the  organ,  reads  difficult  music  at  sight,  &c.,  and  has 
no  small  skill  on  the  violin.  Such  extraoi-dinary 
talent  cannot  be  too  sacredly  cherished  and  directed 
in  right  ways.  But  of  course  it  is  too  early  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  to  end  in  mere  machine  play- 
ing, or  whether  there  is  soul  and  genius  underneath 
and  yet  to  be  developed.  The  boy  is  named  Peea- 
bead,  a  connexion,  as  we  understand,  of  the  well- 
known  pianist  who  has  long  resided  here.  He  has 
been  living  for  some  years,  with  his  father,  who  is  a 

teacher  of  music,  in  Dover,  N.  H The  Mdsical 

Education  Society  have  elected  their  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  as  follows  ;  President— James  D. 
Kent  (reiilected.)  Vice  President — Wm.  B.  Mer- 
rill. Financial  Secretary — N.  Broughton,  Jr.  Re- 
cording Secretary — Wm.  B.  Bonner.  Treasurer — ■ 
John  Albree,  Jr.  Librarian — Wm.  F.  Smith.  Di- 
rectors— Alden  Spense,  Samuel  J.  M.  Homer,  Je- 
rome W.  Tyler,  Washington  Warren,  Carlos  Pierce, 
Wm.  S.  Baker,  James  W.  Bailey. 

We  hear  pleasant  reports  in  private  circles  of  a 
Soire'e  Musicale  given  last  week  at  her  residence  by 
Mile.  Gabrielle  de  Lamotte,  with  her  young 
lady  pupils.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  guests  were 
present,  consisting  of  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Flowers,  music  and  bright  faces  made  fairer  summer 
than  the  east  wind  without.  The  pieces  were  of 
various  grades  of  difficulty,  from  such  masters  as 


Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Weber,  Hummel,  Doh- 
ler,  &c.,  including  solos,  duets,  quartets,  &o  ,  play<>d 
singly,  or  with  several  players  on  a  part.  Among 
other  things  the  programme  contained  the  overture 
to  Fidelia  as  a  duet,  the  overture  to  "  Tell"  as  quar- 
tet, and  a  Sonata  duo  by  Mozart.  All  speak  highly 
of  the  accuracy  and  style  of  the  performances, 
especially  of  the  unity  and  precision  where  several 
pianos  were  played  at  once.  Mile,  de  Lamotte  is 
reaping  the  reward  of  her  indefatigable  industry  and 
skill  as  a  teacher. 

We  have  news  from  Alfred  Jaell.  He  seems 
to  be  moving  from  oue  success  to  another,  loaded 
with  gifts  and  honors.  After  leaving  Berlin,  where 
our  correspondent  wrote  us  such  pleasant  accounts  of 
him  in  November,  he  took  part  in  orchestral  sym- 
phony concerts  in  Hamljurg,  Bremen,  Brunswick, 
Hanover,  &c.,  where  he  played  Concertos  of  Schu- 
mann, Beethoven,  &c.,  and  a  manuscript  Concerto 
by  Liszt,  extremely  difficult  of  course,  which  every- 
where created  much  sensation.  In  January  he  gave 
concerts  in  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Utrecht,  Rotter- 
dam, Leyden,  and  other  cities  of  Holland.  The 
King  of  Holland  presented  him  a  costly  diamond 
ring.  The  King  of  Hanover  presented  him  two  costly 
diamond  rings,  (!)  one  after  playing  at  his  court  con- 
cert, and  one  for  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  com- 
positions (which,  by  the  way,  count  up  to  Op.  58  !). 
At  Leyden,  as  he  was  leaving  Holland,  the  "  Stu- 
denten-Gesellschaft"  escorted  him  with  carriages  to 
the  railroad  station,  and  he  received  the  diploma  of 
honorary  member  from  the  society  called  "  Sempre 
Crescendo."  At  Hanover  again  he  played  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Queen's  birthday,  when  he  was  named 
Court  Pianist  to  his  Majesty,  which  title  and  engage- 
ment oblige  him  to  go  every  winter  for  a  certain 
time  to  Hanover.  After  concertizing  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  Hanau  and  Cologne,  he  assisted  at 
the  Diisseldorf  Festival  in  the  second  week  of  May. 
Jaell  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the  orchestral  and 
chorus  performances  at  that  Festival,  under  the 
"perfect"  direction  of  Jdlios  Rietz,  especially 
that  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  and  Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah."  Our  happy  young  pianist  intends 
to  pass  the  summer  at  the  German  watering  places 
and  in  Switzerland. 

Opera  is  probably  more  an  institution  in  New  Or- 
leans than  in  any  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  A  popula- 
tion so  French  naturally  takes  Paris  with  it;  and  a 
good  French  company,  performing  operas,  both 
French  and  Italian,  is  always  to  be  found  there  in 
the  winter  season.  The  Picayune  sums  up  the  sea- 
son as  follows  : 

M.  BonDOUSQUiE  has  brought  this  very  success- 
ful season  to  a  close,  and  now  resorts  to  Europe  to 
reconstruct  his  corps  operalique  for  next  year.  We 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  of  those  artists  who  are 
hio-hly  popular  favorites  here,  he  has  already  secured 
the  services  of  the  fascinating  Colson,  the  ruling 
prima  donna  of  the  late  season,  and  Junca,  the 
superb  basso. 

The  rage,  daring  the  winter,  has  been  [for  comic 
opera,  rather  than,  as  in  several  seasons  preceding, 
for  grand  opera.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  accession  to  the  troupe  of  the  highly  accom- 
plished artiste  we  have  already  named,  Mme.  Colson. 
The  operas  in  which  she  has  appeared  have  been  de- 
cidedly the  most  popular,  and  to  the  management, 
we  should  judge,  the  most  profitable. 

Of  grand  operas  during  the  season  just  closed,  we 
have  had  the  "  Huguenots,"  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  the 
"  Prophet,"  and  the  Etoile  du  Nord,  of  Meyerbeer, 
the  "  Juive"  and  "  Reine  de  Chypre"  of  Hale'vy  ;  the 
"Jerusalem"  of  Verdi;  the  "Norma"  of  Bellini; 
the  "  Martyrs,"  "  Favorite,"  "  Lucrezia,"  and  "  Lu- 
cia," of  Donizetti ;  and  the  "  Moise  "  and  "  Comte 
Ory"  of  Rossini. 

Of  comic  operas,  the  "Domino  Noir,"  "Fille  du 
regiment,"  Si  fe'tais  Roi,  Les  Amours  du  Viable, 
"  Ambassadrice,"  "Les  Noces  de  Jeanette "  and 
"  Gille  le  Ravisseur."  Those  we  have  italicized 
have  been  the  most  popular  and  productive  perform- 
ances of  the  season,  thanks  to  Colson,  who  has  ap- 
peared in  them  all. 
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M.  Boucloasquie  has  given  us  a  very  gooil  com- 
pany, taken  as  a  whole,  though  it  is  susceptible  of 
improvement  in  some  panicuhirs.  Mme.  Laget- 
Planterre,  Mme.  Colson,  Mme.  Gamhier,  Mme.  Du- 
laurens,  Mme.  Richer,  Messrs.  Duluc,  Crambade, 
Junca,  Delagrave,  Laget,  Graat,  Colson,  Dutasta, 
Debrinay,  Choi,  Carrjer,  Mathieu,  and  others  we 
might  name,  compose  a  stronger  company  than  is 
known  in  any  regular  operatic  and  dramatic  theatre 
out  of  Paris  ;  and  they  have  given  us  operas,  put 
superbly  on  the  stage,  and  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  best  orchestras  in  the  world,  in  a  style  that 
would  do  honor  to  any  theatre  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Still  another  new  musical  paper  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  our  desk  this  week.  It  is  called  "  The 
Flower  Queen"  and  is  published  monthly  in  Chicago, 
111.  Each  number  consists  of  eight  pages,  of  about 
our  own  size,  clo.sely  filled  with  short  editorials, 
selections,  advertisements,  &c.,  all  on  the  subject  of 
music.  William  C.  Webstek  is  the  editor,  and 
the  Messrs.  Higgins  Beothees,  publishers.  Its 
object,  as  set  forth  in  the  editor's  introductory,  is 
"the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Music,  in  its 
widest,  broadest,  noblest  sense,  not  only  in  our  large 
and  increasing  popular  city,  but  throughout  our 
State  and  the  vast  West."  The  vast  West  surely 
needs  the  humanizing  influence  of  music,  especially 
when  sham  Democracy  and  Slavery  are  so  active  to 
demoralize  and  drag  us  back  to  barbarism.  There- 
fore success  to  "  The  Flower  Queen" !  Among  the 
topics  to  which  it  proposes  especially  to  call  atten- 
tion, the  following  are  named  : 

The  prominent  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of 
Sacred  Music;  the  practical  benefits  of  Oratorial 
Singing  to  Psalmody ;  how  far  do  good  performances 
of  Sacred  Music  depend  upon  the  ability  to  read 
music  at  sight;  the  cultivation  of  Secular — does  it 
conduce  to  the  advancement  of  Sacred  Music ;  the 
best  means  of  sustaining  competent  teachers  in  our 
Churches ;  the  best  means  of  diffusing  musical 
knowledge,  popularly  considered;  the  advantages 
arising  from  Quartette  Choirs;  the  teaching  of  Music 
as  a  legitimate  branch  of  education ;  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  Sacred  Music ;  the  best  methods  of  piano 
forte  instruction ;  the  holding  of  Musical  Conven 
tions  as  tending  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause. 

John  Buntan's  Flute. — The  flute  with  which 
Bunyan  beguiled  the  tediousness  of  his  captive  hours 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Howels,  tailor,  Gains- 
borough. In  appearance  it  does  not  look  unlike  the 
leg  of  a  stool,  out  of  which,  it  is  said,  that  Bunyan, 
while  in  prison,  manufactured  it.  When  the  turnkey, 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  music,  entered  his  cell  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  melody  the 
flute  was  replaced  in  the  stool,  and  by  this  means 
detection  was  avoided. 

An  editor  says  it  has  cost  him  a  week's  toil  "in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difBculties,"  to  discover 
that  the  quotation,  "  A  harp  of  a  thousand  strings," 
is  from  Dr.  Watts,  and  that  that  of  "  Spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,"  is  from  St.  Paul. 

In  one  of  his  hymns.  Dr.  Watts  has  this  couplet, 
alluding  to  the  human  organization : 

"  Strange  thiit  a  harp  of  a  tliousand  strings, 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long." 

In  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  chapter  xii., 
verse  23,  occurs  the  other  quotation. 


^WANTED. 

A  SITUATION  as  Organist,  or  Organist  and  Conductor,  is 
desired  by  a  Gentleman,  who  can  give  the  best  of  refer- 
ences.   Address  H.  H.  B.  at  tliis  office. 


SIG.   AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

EESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

C.    BRE  USING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREFCN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarWs   Grand  Pianos. 

■       CIECDLATIN9  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

\C7^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

^EDWABD    Ii.    BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway^  NJT. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
JMEADRiaALS,  PART-SONGS,  &c. 

NovellSo's  Cllee-Mive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  iMADRiGALS.in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  Tols.     Handsomely   bound  in    cloth,   gilt   lettering. 

Price  S2  pach  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbautt,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Purt-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  l-S  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c  ,  8  cents  per  sec. 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  eacli. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Autlior  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-CI:is.ses,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  I  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.}  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,7o  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  SSI. 75  ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  @l,7o  Either  Vols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A,  NOVEI^IiO, 
No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Garcia'S  Complete  Sclaool  of  Siisgiiago 

JUST  PaBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  In  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manoel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Olivei'  Ditsoii,  115  'Washington  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHEKS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teaclier  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  ofB.ce. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  Si:. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  iVIusical  Exchange.  Terms,  .1f50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  j  3t30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINGl   &    SONS, 

MANDPACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OE  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIO     AlfD     JOB     PEITiTTIlTG    OFFICE, 


Q-J^JI 


and  prompfly  eiecntttl  at  tMs  Office. 


ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 
Fiy^isro-Fo:RT:Ei   ttjisteie?,. 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

H:E!"^757"  JS' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maixufactory,  379  Waslxilij^ton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-Forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

DP.    F.    IDOX3<3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OP  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beach  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

[l:?-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTTEKS  OF  FOEEIGM  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BSOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Bfo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  ilie    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  serTices  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachei-s,  and  others  who  may  A\'ish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  he  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Ricbardrion,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACMEK     OF     MUSIC, 
265  ■Washiiigtoim  Street,  Boston. 

G.   ANDR^    &o   CO.'S 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PIIILADELPmA. 

[O^'A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^apcr  at  ^it  anlr  I^itcratuxf, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  aniiuiu,  in  advance* 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  iu  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[i;^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DAHGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 
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TME  CASTIE  IN  THE  WILDESIESS. 

STranalatcS  from  tljt  JTrcnilj  of  iHaliamc  SulitSjant,  for  Hjc 
iJouvnal  of  iHusic. 

CHAPTEK    SIII. 

STELLA. 

Celio  was  about  answering  me,  when  Beatrice 
came  running  througli  tlie  gallery  and  jumped 
upon  his  neck  and  frolicked  around  us,  asking 
me  very  roguishly  if  I  had  yet  been  introduced 
to  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  A  few  steps  farther  on 
we  met  Stella  and  Benjamin,  who  besieged  me 
with  the  same  questions ;  the  breakfast  bell  rang 
loudly,  and  Hecate,  who  was  very  excitable, 
echoed  this  signal  with  a  shrill  bark.  The  mar- 
quis and  his  daughter  came  last,  serene  and  kind, 
like  those  who  have  been  doing  their  duty. 
There  I  saw  how  much  the  girls  adored  Cecilia, 
and  how  much  respect  she  inspired  from  the 
whole  family.  I  could  not  help  observing  her, 
and  even  when  I  did  not  look  at  her  nor  listen 
to  her,  I  saw  all  her  movements,  beard  every 
word  ;  and  yet  she  did  and  spoke  but  little ;  but 
she  was  attentive  to  all  that  could  please  her 
friends.  Any  one  would  have  said  that  she  had 
always  been  an  heiress,  she  was  so  easy  and 
tranquil  in  her  opulence  ;  and  it  was  easily  seen 
that  she  did  not  care  for  it  on  her  own  account, 
she  was  so  careful  to  supply  the  least  want  and 
gratify  the  slightest  wish  of  others. 

At  breakfast  the  drama  was  not  talked  about. 
Not  one  word  was  said  before  the  servants,  which 
could  make  them  suspect  anything  of  the  kind. 
No  tlianks  to  Beatrice,  whose  little  head  was  full 
of  it,  for  she  began  to  talk  about  the  night  before 
and  the  night  to  come ;  but  Stella,  who  sat  beside 


her  and  governed  her  like  a  young  mother, 
checked  her  words.  When  breakfast  was  over, 
the  marquis  gave  his  arm  to  his  daughter,  and 
they  left  the  room. 

"  Now  they  are  going  to  busy  themselves  about 
something  else,"  said  Celio  to  me.  "  They  de- 
vote this  part  of  the  day  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  around  us ;  they  listen  to  the  petitions  of 
the  poor,  the  claims  of  the  farmers,  and  answer 
all  invitations.  They  see  the  cure  or  his  assist- 
ant ;  they  direct  the  laborers,  and  even  consult 
about  the  sick ;  in  fact,  they  fulfil  their  duty  as 
lord  and  lady  with  as  much  regularity  and  con- 
science as  possible.  Stella  and  Beatrice  take 
charge  of  the  household  matters  within.  As  for 
me,  I  generally  read  or  study  music,  and  since 
the  arrival  of  my  brother,  I  give  him  lessons ;  but 
to-day  he  must  go  and  practice  billiards  by  him- 
self    I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

He  led  me  into  the  garden,  and  pressing  my 
hand  affectionately,  said  to  me  : 

"  Your  sadness  grieves  me,  and  I  cannot  wit- 
ness it  much  longer.  Listen,  my  friend  :  I  had 
an  evil  thought ;  when  you  told  me  an  hour  ago 
that  you  would  renounce  Cecilia  from  delicac}',  I 
was  about  telling  you  that  such  seemed  your 
duty,  and  was  to  encourage  you  to  leave.  I  did 
not  do  it ;  but  even  if  I  had,  I  should  have  taken 
it  back  now.  You  are  too  scrupulous,  or  else 
you  do  not  thoroughly  understand  Cecilia  and 
her  father.  They  have  never  ceased  to  be  artists 
in  becoming  noble.  The  alliance  of  talent  like 
yours  could  never  seem  below  their  station.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  suspect  you  of 
ambition  or  avarice,  for  they  know  that  two 
months  since  you  were  in  love  with  the  poor  can- 
tatrice,  with  only  three  thousand  francs  a  season, 
and  you  thought  seriously  of  marrying  her, 
without  blushing  for  the  old  drunkard." 

"  Do  they  know  it  ?  Did  you  tell  them, 
Celio?" 

"I  told  them  the  very  day  that  you  confided  it 
to  me,  and  they  were  deeply  touched  by  it." 

"  But  they  refused  because  on  that  same  day 
they  received  the  news  of  their  inheritance?  " 

"  No  ;  even  when  they  had  read  the  news  they 
did  not  refuse.  They  said  :  '■We  will  see.'  Then, 
although  I  was  moved  myself,  I  had  the  courage 
to  keep  the  promise  I  had  almost  given  you.  I 
began  to  speak  of  you  again." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  said :  '  I  am  so  grateful  for  his  kind  in- 
tentions towards  me,  at  a  time  when  I  was  poor 
and  obscure,  that  if  I  was  decided  to  marry  at 
all,  I  should  endeavor  to  see  and  know  more  of 
him.'  And  then,  as  I  told  you,  we  went  secretly 
to  Turin,  a  few  days  since,  upon  business  for  her 
father  and   to    bring    back    Benjamin.    When 


there,  I  studied  with  some  anxiety  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  her  by  the  story  of  your  amours 
with  the  duchess.  She  was  sad  a  moment ; — that  I 
know.  You  see,  my  friend,  I  conceal  nothing.  I 
offered  to  go  and  bring  you  secretly  to  our  hotel. 
She  saw  I  was  angry,  and  said  no,  for  she  is  kind 
to  me  as  an  angel,  kind  as  a  mother;  but  she 
suflfered  much,  and  when,  the  next  night,  we 
passed  by  jour  door  on  foot,  on  our  way  to  our 
carriage,  as  we  did  not  wish  it  brought  round  to 
the  hotel,  we  saw  your  coachman,  and  recognized 
Volabu.  We  avoided  him,  as  wp  did  not  wish 
to  be  seen ;  but  Cecilia  had  a  woman's  happy 
thought.  She  told  Salvator  (whom  the  man  had 
never  seen)  to  go  to  him  and  ask  him  if  his  car- 
riage would  go  to  Milan. 

" '  Indeed,'  answered  he, '  I  am  going  to  Milan, 
but  I  can  take  no  one.' 

"  '  Whom  are  you  going  to  drive  ? '  said  the 
child.  '  Cannot  I  make  some  arrangement  with 
your  traveller  to  allow  me  to  accompany  him  ?  ' 

" '  No  ;  he  is  a  painter,  and  travels  alone.' 

"  '  Wliat  is  his  name  ?  perhaps  I  may  know 
him." 

"  The  driver  gave  your  name ;  that  was  all  we 
cared  to  know.  We  had  been  told  that  the 
duchess  had  returned  to  Milan.  Cecilia  grew 
pale,  pretending  that  she  was  cold ;  then,  as  I 
spoke  of  it  in  a  low  voice,  she  smiled  upon  me 
with  sovereign  sweetness  and  drew  near  your 
window,  saying : 

"  '  You  shall  see  what  a  fi-Iendly  and  disinter- 
ested farewell  I  will  give  him." 

"  Then  she  sang  that  cursed  Vedrai  carina, 
which  saved  you  from  the  clutch  of  Satan.  There 
is  a  fate  in  all  this !  I  believe  she  loves  you, 
although  it  is  always  hard  to  read  a  person  so 
thoroughly  mistress  of  herself,  and  so  accustomed 
to  self-denial  that  one  can  seldom  imagine  what 
she  suffers  in  sacrificing.  Just  now  she  knows 
nothing  different  about  you.,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  not  courageous  enough  to  tell  her  that 
you  have  renounced  the  duchess  and  that  you 
owe  your  safety  to  her.  I  promised  not  to  injure 
you,  but  it  would  be  pushing  heroism  beyond  my 
powers  to  woo  her  for  you.  Still  I  must  tell  you 
the  truth,  and  there  you  have  it  all.  Stay,  then, 
or  speak  ;  wait  and  hope,  or  else  act  and  settle  the 
matter.  At  all  events,  you  have  all  right  to  do 
it,  and  no  one  could  suspect  you  of  being  in  love 
with  her  millions,  since  even  this  morning  you 
could  not  understand  that  the  Marquis  de  Balma 
was  father  Boccaferri." 

"  Good  and  noble  Celio ! "  said  I,  "  how  can  I 
thank  you  ?  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  think 
you  love  Cecilia  as  much  as  I  and  are  more 
worthy  of  her.  No,  I  cannot  speak  to  her.  I 
wish  her  to  know  and  appreciate  you  in  your 
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new  character.  She  must  examine  us,  compare 
us,  and  decide.  I  have  thought  her  in  love  with 
some  one,  and  that  may  be  you.  Why  should 
we  hasten  to  know  our  destiny  ?  Perhaps  now 
she  may  even  be  undecided  herself.  Let  us 
wait." 

"  Tes,  it  is  true,"  said  Celio,  "  we  both  run  the 
risk  of  a  refusal  if  we  surprise  her ;  and  I  am 
somewhat  troubled  because  I  was  not  in  love  with 
her  at  Vienna,  and  the  idea  never  entered  my 
head  until  I  witnessed  your  love.  I  am  a  little 
afraid  that  she  will  suspect  me  of  being  merce- 
nary, for  I  am  more  open  than  you  to  such  sus- 
picions. Time  has  not  proved  me,  as  it  has  you. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  adoration  she  has  for  my 
mother,  and  which  still  rules  all  her  thoughts,  is 
naturally  a  strong  reason  for  her  to  sacrifice  her 
love  to  you,  for  fear  of  making  me  unhappy. 
Thus  is  this  noble  woman  made,  but  I  would  not 
profit  by  such  a  sacrifice." 

"  That  sacrifice,"  answered  I,  "  might  be  quick 
and  easy  to-day.  If  she  loves  me,  she  has  not 
loved  me  long  enough  to  have  become  entirely 
selfish.  I  ask  the  help  and  counsel  of  time  for 
my  own  interest  as  lor  yours." 

"  Well  said,"  answered  Celio ;  "  let  us  adjourn. 
But  first  let  us  make  this  resolution  :  that  is,  that 
neither  shall  confess  his  love  without  telling  the 
other  beforehand  ;  until  then,  let  us  talk  no  more 
about  it,  for  it  gives  me  pain." 

"  And  me  too.  I  submit  to  that  agreement ; 
but  we  shall  not  forbid  each  other's  attempts  to 
please  her." 

"  No,  certainly,"  said  he. 

He  began  to  hum  the  romance  from  "  Don 
Juan " ;  then  he  began  to  sing,  and  practised 
while  walking  up  and  down  beside  nie,  and 
stamping  impatiently  when  his  voice  dissatisfied 
him. 

"  I  am  not  Don  Juan!"  said  he,  interrupting 
himself,  "  and  yet  it  is  in  my  voice  and  destiny  to 
be  it  on  the  stage.  Diable  !  I  am  not  a  tenor 
and  cannot  play  the  tender  lover.  I  cannot  sing 
11  inio  tesoro  intanto  with  Rubini's  cadenza.  I 
must  either  be  a  bold  scamp  or  an  honest  man, 
who  only  meets  with  fiascos.  Who  cares  for 
power  ?  After  all,"  added  he,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  "  who  knows  I  am  in  love  ? 
Let  us  see  !  " 

He  sang  Quando  del  vino,  and  sang  it  superbly. 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  he,  self-satisfied,  "  I  was  not 
made  to  love.  Cecilia  is  not  my  mother.  Per- 
haps to-moiTow  she  might  love  another  better 
than  me — you,  for  instance.  Shall  I  be  in  love 
with  a  woman  who  does  not  love  me  ?  I  should 
die  of  rage !  I  should  not  be  angry  with  you, 
Salentini,  but  her.  I  would  throw  her  down 
from  her  high  castle  to  the  pavement,  that  she 
might  see  how  little  I  cared  for  her  person  or  her 
fortune  ! " 

I  was  frightened  at  the  expression  of  his  face, 
the  old  Celio  I  knew  in  Vienna  was  comincr  back 
and  frightened  and  saddened  me.  He  saw  it, 
smiled  and  said  to  me  : 

"  1  believe  I  am  getting  wicked  again.  Come, 
let  us  join  the  others  and  this  will  pass  ofi".  Some- 
times my  nerves  play  me  ugly  tricks.  Come,  I 
am  cold  ;  let  us  go  in." 

He  took  my  arm  and  ran  in. 

At  two  o'clock  the  whole  family  assembled  in 
the  large  parlor.  The  marquis  gave,  as  usual, 
orders  to  the  servants  not  to  disturb  him  until 
dinner  time,  except  for  some   important  reason. 


and  then  they  must  ring  the  castle  bell  to  sum- 
mon him.  Then  he  asked  the  young  ladies  if 
they  had  taken  the  air  and  seen  to  the  house, 
and  Salvator  if  he  had  worked  ;  and  when  each 
had  accounted  for  the  morning,  he  said  : 

"  That  is  right ;  the  first  condition  of  liberty,  of 
moral  and  intellectual  health,  is  order  in  the  de- 
tails of  life  ;  but  alas  !  to  be  orderly  one  must  be 
rich.  The  unhappy  never  can  know  what  they 
shall  do  in  an  hour's  time.  Now,  children,  vioe 
lajoie!  The  day  of  business  and  care  is  over; 
the  evening  offpleasure  and  Art  has  begun.  Fol- 
low me." 

He  took  a  large  key  from  his  pocket  and 
waved  it  in  the  air  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
children.  Then  we  went  towards  the  wing  of 
the  castle  devoted  to  the  theatre.  They  opened 
the  ivory  door,  as  the  marquis  called  it,  and  we 
entered  into  the  sanctuary  of  dreams,  after  having 
well  locked  and  barred  the  door.  The  first  thing 
was  to  arrange  the  theatre,  restore  order  and 
neatness,  collect  and  label  the  costumes,  which 
had  been  hastily  thrown  down  upon  chairs  the 
night  before.  The  young  men  swept,  dusted, 
mended  the  scenery,  oiled  the  bolts,  &c.  The 
girls  busied  themselves  about  the  dresses ;  all  was 
done  with  wonderful  precision  and  rapidity. 
Each  one  went  to  work  with  zeal  and  gaiety. 
When  all  was  finished,  the  marquis  called  his 
brood  around  the  great  table  which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  pit,  and  there  they  held  council. 
They  took  down  the  manuscripts  of  "  Don  Juan  " 
to  study ;  they  copied  into  them  the  personages 
of  the  night  before  and  the  scenes  they  had 
brought  out ;  they  talked  over  the  distribution 
of  the  roles  once  more.  Celio  returned  to  Don 
Juan  ;  he  begged  that  a  few  scenes  might  be 
sung.  Beatrice  and  Salvator  begged  leave  to 
improvise  a  pas  de  danse  during  the  ball  in  the 
third  act.  All  was  granted.  Permission  was 
given  to  tr}'  anything,  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  decided  beforehand,  that  it  might  be  entered 
into  the  manuscript,  so  that  the  order  of  the  per- 
formance should  not  be  disturbed. 

Then  Celio  sent  Stella  after  several  kinds  of 
wigs  with  long  hair.  He  wanted  to  make  the 
character  more  gloomy,  and  his  physiognomy  also. 
He  tried  on  a  black  wig. 

"  You  are  wrong  in  making  yourself  dark,  if 
you  wish  to  be  wicked,"  said  Boceaferri  to  him, 
(he  took  his  old  name  behind  the  ii-ory  door.} 
"  It  is  a  classic  custom  to  make  all  traitors  dark 
and  with  a  profusion  of  hair,  but  it  is  a  vulgar 
lie.  Pale-faced  and  black-bearded  men  are  al- 
most always  feeble.  The  true  tiger  is  yellow 
and  silky." 

"  Then  let  us  take  the  lion's  skin,"  said  Celio, 
taking  up  the  wig  he  wore  the  night  before,  "  but 
I  hate  these  red  ribbons.  They  seem  too  much 
like  the  tyrant  of  the  melodrama.  Young  ladies, 
make  me  up  a  quantity  of  flame-colored  ones. 
That  was  the  mark  of  a  roue  in  Moliere's  time." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  give  us  back  your  cherry 
bow,  your  beautiful  sword  kyiot !  "  said  Stella. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  keep  it  for  a  pattern,"  said  she, 
smiling  mischievously,  "  for  you  made  it,  and  you 
are  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  knows  how  to 
make  bows  properly.  It  takes  you  a  long  time, 
but  what  perfection  !  Don't  you  think  so  ? " 
added  she,  addressing  herself  to  me  and  showing 
me  the  same  cherry  ribbons  I  had  picked  up  the 
day  before.     "  How  do  you  like  them  ?  " 


The  tone  in  which  she  asked  the  question,  and 
her  manner  of  waving  the  ribbons  in  my  face, 
troubled  me  a  little.  It  seemed  as  if  she  expected 
to  see  me  seize  them,  and  I  had  principle  enough 
not  to  do  it.  Cecilia  looked  at  me.  1  saw  Slella 
blush  ;  she  dropped  the  ribbon  and  stepped  upon 
it,  as  if  carelessly,  and  pretended  to  laugh  at 
something  else. 

Celio  was  brusque  and  imperious  with  his  sis- 
ters, although  he  adored  them  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  and  he  performed  a  thousand  little 
favors  for  them.  He  also  had  seen  this  singular 
little  episode. 

"  Hurry,  lazy  ones ! "  cried  he  to  Stella  and 
Beatrice  ;  "  go  and  hunt  up  thirty  yards  of  flame 
colored  ribbon.     I  am  waiting  for  them." 

And  when  they  had  entered  the  store-room, 
he  picked  up  the  cherry  bow  and  gave  it  to  me 
privately,  whispering  : 

"  Keep  it  in  remembrance  of  Beatrice  ;  but  if 
either  of  them  try  to  play  the  coquette  with  you, 
correct  them  and  laugh  at  them.  I  ask  it  as  a 
brother. 

The  preparations  lasted  until  dinner,  which 
was  rather  serious.  They  reassumed  their  gaiety 
before  the  servants,  who  wore  mourning  for  tbe 
old  marquis  for  lack  of  it  in  their  hearts.  Be- 
sides, every  one  was  thinking  of  his  part,  and  M. 
de  Balma  said  one  thing  which  I  have  always 
found  true  :  that  ideas  grow  clearer  and  more 
fixed  when  our  appetites  are  satisfied. 

They  ate  quickly  and  moderately  at  the  table. 
They  said  familiarly  that  the  artist  who  eats  a 
great  deal  is  a  moilie  cuil.  They  sipped  the 
coffee  and  whiffed  cigars  while  the  servants  took 
off  the  cloth  and  made  their  final  disappearance 
from  the  rooms  of  the  house.  Then  they  went 
the  rounds  and  barred  all  the  doors.  Then  the 
marquis  shouted  : 

"  Ladies,  to  your  dressing  rooms  !  " 

They  were  allowed  a  half  hour  longer  than  the 
men ;  but  Cecilia  did  not  improve  it.  She  staid 
with  us  in  the  parlor,  and  I  observed  her  whis- 
pering in  a  corner  to  Celio.  It  seemed  to  me, 
when  this  conversation  was  over,  that  Celio  was 
full  of  arrogant  delight  and  Cecilia  of  resigned 
sadness  ;  but  that  did  not  prove  anything.  His 
emotions  were  always  exaggerated,  and  hers  were 
shown  so  little  that  the  shade  was  almost  unno- 
ticeable. 

At  eight  exactly  the  play  began.  I  fear  I 
should  become  tiresome  if  I  followed  it  in  all  its 
details  ;  but  I  must  observe  that  to  mj-  great  sur- 
prise Cecilia  was  admirable  and  exquisitely 
furious  in  her  jealousy  as  Elvira.  I  would  never 
have  believed  it ;  such  a  passion  seemed  so  differ- 
ent from  her !     I  remarked  it  in  the  entr'acte. 

"  It  is  perhaps  exactly  on  that  account,"  said 
she  to  me  ;  "  and  besides,  what  do  you  know 
of  me  ?  " 

She  said  this  so  proudly  that  it  frightened  me. 
It  seemed  to  be  her  pride  not  to  be  comprehend- 
ed. Still  I  persisted  in  studying  her  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  that  coldly  enough  too.  Boceaferri 
praised  Celio  with  enthusiasm ;  he  almost  wept 
with  joy  to  see  him  play  so  well.  It  is  true  he 
was  the  coldest,  most  scornful,  most  obstinate  of 
men. 

"  Thanks  to  you,"  said  ho  to  Cecilia ;  "  you 
were  so  angry  and  so  harsh  that  you  made  me 
wicked.  I  became  ice  at  your  reproaches,  for  I 
felt  pushed  to  extremes,  and  was  ready  to  burst 
forth.     Come,  ma  vielle,  you  ought  always  to  be 
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thus ;  I  should  regain  the  powers  which  your 
usual  kindness  and  gentleness  take  away  from 
me." 

"  AVell,"  answered  she,  "  I  advise  j'ou  not  to 
play  such  parts  often  with  me.  I  should  take 
away  your  laurels." 

He  leaned  over  hor,  and  lowering  his  voice, 
said  : 

"  Are  you  capable  of  being  the  female  of  a 
tiger  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  good  for  the  stage,"  answered  she. 

And  it  seemed  to  me  she  spoke  so  that  I 
might  hear  her  answer. 

"  In  real  life,  Celio,  I  should  despise  so  mean, 
so  easy,  and  so  silly  a  use  of  talent.  .  Why  am  I 
so  ugly  in  this  r61e  ?  Because  nothing  is  so  easy 
as  affectation.  So  do  not  be  too  vain  of  your 
success  to-day.  Strength  in  excitement  is  Ze^jojif 
aux  anes,  but  strength  in  calmness — ah,  you  may 
gain  it  some  day,  but  not  yet.  Try  to  play 
Ottavio,  and  we  shall  see." 

"  You  are  a  very  bitter  actress  and  very  jeal- 
ous of  your  talent,"  said  Celio,  biting  his  lips  so 
hard  that  his  red  moustache,  which  was  fastened 
on  his  lip,  fell  down  upon  his  lace  ruiHe. 

"  You  are  losing  your  tiger's  hair,"  said  Cecilia 
to  him,  calmly  picking  up  the  moustache ;  you 
were  right  in  wanting  a  new  skin  ! " 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  perform  that  mir- 
acle ?  " 

"  Yes,  If  I  care  to  take  the  trouble ;  but  I 
make  no  promises." 

I  saw  they  loved  each  other  without  being 
willing  to  confess  it,  and  I  looked  at  Stella,  who 
was  beautiful  as  an  angel,  while  she  gave  me  a 
mask  for  the  ball  scene.  She  had  the  brave  and 
generous  expression  of  one  who  gives  up  the 
idea  of  pleasing  without  renouncing  her  love.  A 
thrill  of  my  heart,  so  full  of  gallantry  that  it 
would  allow  no  hesitation,  prompted  me  to  draw 
from  my  bosom  the  cherry  ribbons  I  had  hidden 
there,  and  I  showed  them  to  her  significantly. 
All  her  courage  left  her ;  she  blushed  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  saw  that  Stella  was  sen- 
sitive, and  that  I  had  either  given  myself  up  to 
her  forever  or  else  had  committed  a  base  deed. 
From  that  moment  I  looked  no  longer  at  the  past 
and  gave  myself  up  entirely  to  the  happiness,  so 
new  to  me,  of  being  purely  and  frankly  loved. 

I  had  been  playing  Ottavio,  and  had  played 
badly  until  then.  I  took  my  lovely  Anna  by  the 
arm  and  led  her  upon  the  stage,  and  then  I 
found  heart  and  feeling  enough  to  tell  her  my 
love  and  express  my  devotion.  At  the  close  of 
the  act  I  was  loaded  with  praises,  and  Cecilia 
said  to  me,  giving  her  hand  : 

"  As  for  you,  Ottavio,  you  need  no  lessons,  and 
you  will  soon  surpass  those  who  teach." 

"  I   do  not    know  how  to   act,"   answered  I, 
"  and  I  shall  never  know.     It  is  because  this  is 
not  acting  here  that  I  have  said  what  I  felt." 
[Conclusion  next  week.] 


Translations  from  Schumann.* 

ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT-OVERTURES. 
J.  J,  H.  Vekholst.  — TV.  Sterkdale  Beknett.  — BEnLIOZ. 
Chance  has  placed  side  by  side  the  three  names 
above,  the  bearers  of  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  representatives  of  the  younger  artistic  genera- 
tion, at  least,  of  three  different  nations — the  Dutch, 
English,   and  French.      The  last  name  is  well- 

*From  Robert  Schumann's  Gesaminelte  Scliriften 
iiher  Mwiik  und  MiiJ'.iJicr,  Translated  for  the  London 
Musical  World,  by  John  V.  Bridgeman. 


known,  the  second  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
(1839,)  while  the  first  has  already  lost  some  of  its 
strangeness  by  frequent  mention,  especially  in 
our  Leipzig  journal.  We  beg  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  them  collectively  ;  they  are 
destined,  we  believe,  in  time,  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  musical  history  of  the  three  countries. 

The  overtures,  of  which  an  account  is  to  be  here 
given,  I  have  not,  unfortunately,  heard  executed 
by  an  orchestra.  But  this  fact  is,  perhaps,  coun- 
terbalanced, and  I  am  enabled  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  them,  by  a  tolerable  familiarity  with 
most  of  the  composers'  other  works,  and,  also, 
with  the  composers  personally,  at  least  with  the 
two  first-named.  Berlioz  promises  from  year  to 
year  to  visit  Germany,  and  make  us  more  nearly 
acquainted  with  his  music ;  meanwhile,  he  has 
sent  us  a  new  overture,  affording  evidence  of  the 
strange  path  he  has  struck  out. 

Holland,  hitherto  celebrated  only  through  its 
painters,  has  signalized  itself,  in  recent  times,  by 
a  lively  sense  of  music  also.  Great  influence  has, 
probably,  been  exercised  in  this  particular  by  the 
Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  Music,  which 
spreads  through  the  country  in  a  hundred  off- 
shoots, and  the  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of 
native,  side  by  side  with  German,  music.  The 
composer  of  whom  we  are  speaking  is  a  pj-o/e'f/e 
of  this  Society,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  gained, 
in  several  contests,  the  prize  for  composition.  He 
is,  for  the  moment,  living  among  us,  and  has,  also, 
earned  a  fair  reputation  as  a  conductor,  by  his 
direction  of  the  concerts  of  the  Euterpe  Society, 
last  winter.  It  is  to  the  first  named  Netherlandish 
Society,  also,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  publi- 
cation of  some  of  his  compositions;  a  church-piece 
and  an  overture  have  already  been  noticed  and 
prominently  treated  in  this  paper,  as  the  produc- 
tions of  a  man  of  decidedly  happy  talent.  A  new 
overture*  is  now  lying  before  us ;  it  was  written 
for  the  opening  of  the  well  known  Dutch  tragedy 
Gyahreclit  van  Amsiel,  for  which  Vekhulst  com- 
posed, also,  music  to  be  played  between  the  acts. 
The  overture,  which  has  frequently  been  heard 
in  Leipzig,  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  must  do 
so ;  it  is  an  overture  for  all :  for  the  public,  the 
musician,  and  the  critic,  and  is  conceived  in  that 
tone  of  generally  appreciated  culture,  which 
awakens  respect  in  the  masses  and  sympathy  in 
the  artist.  Some  friendly  spirit  has,  hitherto, 
kept  the  composer  from  the  rocks  which  have 
often  lain  in  the  way  of  other  young  artists, — from 
experiments  and  seductions;  he  knows  bis  way, 
and  never  hazards  anything  where  success  is  not 
certain.  A  knowledge  of  the  measure  of  his 
strength,  which  has  already  obtained  a  most  satis- 
factory elevation,  and,  in  addition,  liveliness  and 
sprightliness,  distinguish  this  altogether  unusual 
Dutchman  as  a  man,  if  we  would  construe  him  by 
the  aid  of  his  musical  efforts.  As  a  musician, 
more  especially,  he  possesses  that  instinct  of  in- 
strumentation which  has  no  longer  to  choose  be- 
tween two  different  directions,  but  at  once  takes 
the  right  one ;  he  delights  most  In  masses,  which 
he  well  understands  how  to  arrange  and  set  in 
motion,  although  he  has  an  observant  eye  for  de- 
tail as  well ;  he  does  not  aim  at  new  and  unusual 
effects ;  with  good  masters  before  his  eyes,  he 
always  strives  to  produce  efl^ects  that  are  more 
general,  everywhere  recognized,  and  always 
agreeable.  The  overture  In  question  is,  however, 
already  some  years  old,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  last  result  of  his  aspirations.  Talent  of  this 
description  does  not,  it  is  true,  progress  rapidly, 
but  its  advance  is  all  the  more  sure  ;  diligence, 
observation,  intercourse  with  masters,  and  public 
encouragement  have  also  urged  him  on,  and  thus 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  young  trunk  will,  from 
year  to  year,  bear  richer  and  more  abundant 
fruit;  the  roots  are  already  striking  out  towards 
German  soil,  and,  gradually,  the  overhanging 
weight  of  blossom,  also,  will  turn  towards  the  land 
which  has  already  aflforded  nourishment  and 
strength  to  so  many  great  musicians,  and  just  as, 
in  poetry,  there  are  many  foreigners,  such  as 
Oehlenschlager,  Chamisso,  and  others,  whom  we 
may  look  upon  as  our  own,  so  may  we  greet,  like- 

*  "  Oiiverture  en  XJt  mineur,  a  grand  Orchestre, 
etc.,  publi^e  par  la  Soci^t6  des  Pays-Bas,  pour  I'En- 
couragement  de  I'Art  Musical." 


wise,  Verhulst  as  honorary  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Brotherhood  of  Art,  the  number  of  whose 
members  may,  we  trust,  always  increase. 

Bennett,  too,  belongs  to  this  class,  although 
he  at  once  holds  himself,  as  an  Englishman,  more 
aloof,  and,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  that  we 
claim  back  Handel  from  England,  the  English 
may,  at  some  future  period,  re-demand  Bennett 
as  entirely  belonging  to  themselves — not,  however, 
that  we  intend  that  any  comparison  should  be 
instituted  between  Handel  and  Bennett.  Ben- 
nett's latest  overture  bears  the  name  of  "  Die 
Waldnymphe,"*  the  only  non-happy  feature,  it 
strikes  me,  in  the  whole  composition.  I  know 
that  it  is  impossible  to  offend  a  composer  more 
than  by  raising  objections  to  the  name  of  his  child, 
since,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  must  know  better 
than  any  one  else  what  he  intended,  and  we 
might  suppose  from  Bennett's  selecting  precisely 
the  "  Waldnymphe,"  that  he  wished  to  give  us  a 
companion  piece  to  his  former  overture,  "  Die 
Najaden ;"  still  the  title  is  not  at  all  striking  or 
favorable  to  the  work.  It  is  certainly  poetical  to 
indicate  a  fundamental  frame  of  mind  by  means 
of  a  single  existence  related  to  it,  just  as,  from 
Blend elssohn's  "  Melusina,"  the  romance,  thou- 
sands of  years  old,  of  life  might  spring  forth  from 
beneath  the  surface ;  but  this  is  not  applicable  in 
single  instances,  and  I  should  have  preferred  the 
general  designation  of  "  Ouverture  pastorale,"  or 
something  similar.  But,  setting  aside  these  minor 
considerations,  which,  however,  as  I  have  already 
said,  are  injurious  to  the  effect,  the  overture  rises 
sufficiently,  in  its  wonderfully  tender  and  slim 
shape,  over  others  of  its  sisters,  and  breathes  the 
purest  and  brightest  poetic  life.  The  pianoforte 
score,  as  a  general  rule,  only  half  enables  us  to 
form  a  judgment  of  any  piece ;  but  this,  I  have 
heard  from  competent  authorities,  is  not  the  case 
with  the  present  overture.  Bennett  is  more  es- 
pecially a  pianist,  and,  however  skilfully  and 
daintily  he  can  treat  the  various  instruments,  his 
favorite  one  still  peeps  out  from  his  orchestral 
compositions,  and,  finally,  something  fine  is  pro- 
duced in  a  diminished  form,  like  a  beautiful 
thought  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  child. 

The  overture  is  charming;  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn,  I  know  no 
other  living  composer  who  as  far  as  delicacy  and 
softness  of  color  are  concerned,  has  the  pencil  so 
much  under  command  as  Bennett.  Even  the 
fact  that  he  has  gleaned  a  great  deal  from  the  two 
artists  just  named  is  forgotten  in  the  masterly 
treatment  of  the  whole,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  he 
never  displayed  himself  so  much  as  he  really  is  as 
in  this  work.  Let  any  one  examine  it  bar  by 
bar ;  what  a  delicate,  what  a  strong  web  from  be- 
ginning to  end  !  Instead  of  hand-broad  gaps,  from 
the  creations  of  others,  jarring  upon  our  ear,  how 
closely  and  intimately  are  all  the  parts  connected ! 
But  there  is  one  fault  which  has  been  found  with 
the  overture :  its  great  diffuseness.  This  applies 
more  or  less  to  all  Bennett's  compositions ;  it  is 
his  style;  he  Is  finished  even  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails. He  frequently  repeats,  too,  the  very  same 
passages;  nay,  he  does  so  note  for  note  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  middle  movement.  Let  any 
one,  however,  attempt  to  change  without  injuring 
the  work  ;  the  attempt  will  not  prove  successful ; 
Bennett  is  no  mere  schoolboy  to  whom  hints  are 
of  any  use  ;  what  he  has  once  thought  stands  fast, 
and  cannot  be  disturbed. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Bennett's  naively  fer- 
vent poetic  character,  and  the  direction  he  has 
taken  in  conformity  with  it,  to  set  in  motion  grand 
levers  and  forces ;  magnificence  and  display  are 
foreign  to  his  nature ;  where  his  fancy  is  most 
fond  of  tarrying,  by  the  lonely  strand,  or  in  the 
mysterious  greenwood,  a  man  does  not  seize  on 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums  to  describe  his  solitary 
happiness.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  Bennett  for 
what  he  really  is,  and  not  for  that  which  he  does 
not  at  all  desire  to  be,  the  creator  of  a  new  epoch, 
or  an  untractable  hero,  but  as  a  deeply  feeling  and 
true  poet,  who,  indilTerent  to  a  hat  or  two  more  or 
less,  waved  in  the  air,  pursues  his  quiet  way,  at  the 
end  of  which,  although,  perhaps,  no  triumphal 
arch  awaits  him,  there  is,  at  least,  a  wreath  of 
*  *'  Overture  for  grand  Orchestra,  arranged  for  four 
hands,  by  "W.  Sterndale  Bennett,  Op.  20." 
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violets  offered  by  some  grateful  hand — such  a 
wreath  as  Eusebius  would  here  place  upon  his 
head. 

Wreaths  of  another  description  are  sought  by 
Berlioz,  that  ragini^  Bacchanal,  the  horror  of 
snobs,  who  tbink  him  a  shaggy  monster  with 
ravenous  eyes.  But  where  do  we  find  him  to- 
day ?  Near  the  crackling  hearth,  in  the  house  of 
a  Scotch  noble,  among  huntsmen,  dogs,  and  smil- 
ing peasant  girls.     An  overture  to Waverley* 

is  lying  before  me ;  an  overture  to  that  novel  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  which  in  its  charming  wearisome- 
ness,  its  romantic  freshness,  and  its  general  En- 
glish character  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  pleasing 
of  all  the  new  foreign  romances.  To  this  has 
Berlioz  composed  music.  It  will  be  asked,  to 
what  chapter,  to  what  scene,  to  which  verse,  and 
for  what  purpose  ?  Critics  are  always  so  fond  of 
learning  what  the  compositions  themselves  cannot 
tell  them,  and,  moreover,  very  frequently  do  not 
understand  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  discuss. 
Good  Heavens !  when  will  the  time  at  last  come, 
when  we  shall  no  longer  be  asked  what  we  inten- 
ded by  our  divine  compositions ;  search  for  fifths 
and  leave  us  at  rest.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
motto  on  the  title  page  of  the  overture  affords  us 
some  explanation  : 

''Dreams  of  love  and  lady's  charms 
Give  place  to  honor  and  to  arms." 

This  alone  brings  us  nearer  on  the  track ;  at 
this  moment  I  should  like  nothing  better,  than  for 
the  orchestra  to  strike  up  the  overture,  with  the 
whole  mass  of  readei-s  seated  around,  to  test 
everything  with  their  own  eyes.  It  would  be  an 
easy  task  for  me  to  describe  the  overture,  either  in 
a  poetical  manner,  by  giving  the  impression  of  the 
pictures  which  it  has  suggested  to  me  in  various 
ways,  or  by  dissecting  the  mechanism  of  the  work. 
Both  these  methods  of  interpreting  music  have 
something  peculiar  to  themselves ;  the  first,  at  least, 
is  distinguished  for  the  absence  of  that  dryness  into 
which  the  second  falls,  whether  it  will  or  not.  In 
a  word,  Berlioz's  music  must  be  heard;  even  the 
perusal  of  the  score  is  not  sufficient,  whatever 
trouble  a  person  may  give  himself  to  realize  it  on 
the  piano.  Very  frecjuently  we  find  only  effects 
of  noise  and  sound,  mere  lumps  of  chords,  dashed 
in  anyhow,  which  convey  the  composer's  meaning, 
and  frequently  strange  i'eticinences(V),  which  even 
a  practised  ear  cannot  embody  from  merely  looking 
at  the  notes  upon  the  paper.  If  we  probe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  separate  ideas,  they  frecpiently  ap- 
pear, considered  by  themselves  alone,  common, 
nay,  even  trivial.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
the  work  exercises  on  me  an  irresistible  charm, 
in  spite  of  the  many  things  in  it  which  shock,  and 
strike  a  German  ear  as  unusual.  Berlioz  appears 
different  in  every  one  of  his  works,  and,  in  every 
one,  ventures  on  a  new  sphere.  We  do  not  know 
whether  to  call  him  a  genius  or  a  musical  adven- 
turer; he  is  as  brilliant  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  leaves  a  stink  of  brim- 
stone behind  him ;  he  presents  us  with  great 
maxims  and  truths,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into 
the  stammering  of  a  mere  schoolboy.  To  a  per- 
son who  has  not  got  beyond  the  first  elements  of 
musical  education  and  perception  (and  the  mnjor- 
ity  have  not  got  further),  he  must  appear  as 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  fool ;  this  must  be 
doubly  the  case  with  professional  musicians,  who 
spend  nine-tenths  of  their  lives  in  the  most 
ordinary  manner,f  as  he  exacts  from  them  things 
such  as  no  one  ever  exacted  before  him.  Hence 
arises  the  opposition  to  his  compositions ;  hence 
do  years  elapse,  before  one  of  them  achieves  the 
clearness  of  a  perfect  performance.  The  overture 
to  Waverley  will,  however,  make  its  way  more 
easily.  Waverley  and  the  figure  of  the  hero  are 
well-known,  and  the  motto  speaks  especially  of 
"  Dreams  of  love,  which  must  give  place  to  honor 
and  to  arms."  What  can  be  more  plain  ?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  overture  will  be  printed  and 
performed  in  Germany.  Berlioz's  music  could 
only  prove  injurious  to  persons  of  weak  talent, 

*  Gr.  Ouverture  de  'Waverley,  etc.,  Op.  1.  Partition. 

1 1  have  often  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the 
most  circumscribed  ideas  are  found  among  workint; 
musicians ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  an  instance  in  which  they  are  deficient  in  cer- 
tain sterling  qualities. 


who  would  not  be  benefited  by  music  of  a  better 
kind.  Before  concluding,  I  must  mention  that, 
strangely  enough,  the  overture  bears  some  distant 
resemblance  to  Mendelssohn's  "  Meeresstille ;" 
nor  must  I  pass  over  a  remark  by  Berlioz  on  the 
title  page  of  the  overture,  which  is  marked  Op. 
1,  that  he  has  destroyed  his  previous  work  (eight 
scenes  from  Faust)  printed  as  Op.  1,  and  wishes 
his  Waverley  overture  to  be  considered  as  his  first. 
But  who  will  imdertake  to  say  that,  at  some  future 
period,  this  later  Op.  1  will  not,  also,  no  longer 
please  its  author  ?  Let  the  reader,  therefore, 
lose  no  time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  this  com- 
position, which,  in  spite  of  all  the  weaknesses  of 
youth,  is,  in  greatness  and  peculiarity  of  concep- 
tion, the  most  eminent  specimen  of  instrumental 
music  which  the  land  of  the  Franks  has  produced 
for  some  time  past. 


Anecdotes  of  Adolph  Adam. — Boieldieu 
was  his  master.  During  the  rehearsal  of  '  La 
Dame  Blanche,'  Boieldieu  postponed  until  "  to- 
morrow" writing  the  overture,  and  when  the  last 
moment  came,  when  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  write  the  overture,  he  was  so  fatigued  and 
harassed  he  could  not  write  a  note.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon  ;  he  sent  for  Adam  and  Theodore  La- 
barre  (his  favorite  pupils)  to  dine  with  him;  after 
a  good  dinner,  which  was  capped  with  very  strong 
doses  of  coffee,  he  sat  down  to  his  piano  and 
played  them  leading  pieces  of  his  new  work. 
They  were  delighted.  What  say  you,  boys,  if  we 
all  sit  down  and  work  on  that  diable  d'  overture. 
Come,  Labarre,  set  to  work  on  the  commencement 
of  the  allegro  with  one  of  the  Scotch  airs  you  got 
for  me ;  I'll  hash  up  the  andante,  and  you  Adolpli- 
adam,"  (so  he  used  to  call  him  in  one  word)  give 
us  the  eabaletto.  They  set  to  work  and  worked 
all  night.  Adam  borrowed  his  thema  from  the 
famous  trio  and  crescendo ;  Labarre  used  the 
Scotch  airs,  and  by  day-break,  thanks  to  many  a 
dish  of  coffee,  the  overture  was  ready.  At  re- 
hearsal, the  orchestra  were  startled  by  the  harshest 
dissonances  ....  Adam,  through  mistake,  had 
written  the  score  for  the  horn  in  a  different  tone 
fiom  the  desired  one.  This  overture  was  exceed- 
ingly sBccessful,  but  Boieldieu  distrusted  a  piece 
of  music  made  by  coffee  and  three  persons,  and 
determined  to  compose  another,  but  the  overture 
proved  more  and  more  successful,  and  he  was 
content  to  let  the  public  have  it  tlieir  own  way. 
It  was  not  until  1829  that  Adam  made  his  debut 
at  the  Opera  Comique.  Adam's  master-piece  is 
unquestionably  '  Le  Clialet.'  He  was  accused  for 
a  good  many  years  by  the  envious  of  having 
stolen  the  best  pieces  in  the  Chalet.  When  Her- 
old  (the  author  of '  Marie,'  '  Zampa,'  the  '  Pre  aux 
Clercs,'  &c.,)  died,  the  family  engaged  Adam  to 
take  possession  of  all  his  MSS.  and  complete 
'  Ludovic,'  which  Herold  left  unfinished.  Adam's 
enemies  said  that  he  found  in  them  all  the  brilliant 
themas  he  used  in  '  Le  Chalet.'  Some  years  ago, 
he  related,  incidentally,  in  a  long  discussion  he 
had  with  a  musical  critic,  how  he  composed  '  Le 
Chalet,'  and  especially  how  he  was  led  to  re-write 
the  score  of  the  well  known  song,  Le  Vin,  l' Amour 
et  le  J'ahac.  Few  persons  ever  believed  this  ac- 
cusation of  plagiarism,  and  this  discussion  con- 
vinced even  them.  Perhaps  his  next  best  pieces 
are  '  Le  Postilion  de  Lonjumeau,'  '  Le  Toreador,' 
and  '  Giralda.'  He  is  the  author  of  '  Giselle,'  the 
ballet  in  which  Carlotta  Grisi  made  her  debut.  It 
was  in  his  works  Mme.  Cinti  Damoreau  and  Mile. 
Taglioni  took  leave  of  the  stage.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  far  from  being  happy.  No  galley 
slave  labored  as  he  did. —  Corr.  N.  0.  Picayune. 

Tamberlik,  the  Tenoke. — Signor  Tamber- 
lik,  we  are  given  to  understand,  leaves  immedi- 
ately for  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  is  engaged  for 
fourteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of  whicli  period 
he  is  to  make  the  tour  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  farewell  of  one  who  has  always  done 
his  duty  with  the  utmost  efficiency,  and  whose 
zeal  has  always  been  on  a  par  with  his  abilities, 
which  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded,  more  especially  since  it 
was  unpreceded  and  unaccompanied  hy  fanfaro- 
nade or  display  of  any  kind. 


Signor  Tamberlik  made  his  de'hut  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  (April  4,  1850)  as  Masaniello, 
with  success  which,  doubtful  on  the  first  night, 
was  firmly  established  after  two  or  three  repre- 
sentations. He  very  soon,  indeed,  acquired  that 
place  in  public  estimation  which  he  ever  after- 
wards maintained  without  rivalry,  as  the  most 
admirable  tenore  robuslo  since  the  days  of  Don- 
zelli,  whom,  moreover,  he  was  generally  allowed, 
and  with  justice,  to  surpass  in  the  purely  histri- 
onic department  of  his  art.  In  the  course  of  six 
years  Signor  Tamberlik  has  rendered  eminent 
services.  The  extent  and  variety  of  his  reper- 
toire may  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  list  of  characters  he  has  successfully  attempted. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  engagemeut  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  he  appeared  in  no  less  than 
eight — viz.,  Masaniello,  Pollio,  Amenofio,  (Mose 
in  Egitto),  Rodrigo  Dhu  (La  Donna  del  Logo), 
Robert  {Roberto  le  Diable),  Hydaspes  (Anato — a 
a  third  title  for  Verdi's  Nabucco,  which,  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  had  been  newly  christened 
Nino),  Otello,  and  Leopold  (Halevy's  Jiiive). 
In  1851,  four  more  were  added — Giulio  (Der 
FreyacliUtz),  Florestan  {Fidelio),  Don  Ottavio, 
and  Phaou  (Gounod's  Sappho)  ;  in  1852,  another 
four — Chalais  {Maria  di  Rohan),  Poliuto  (Doni- 
zetti's Martiri),  Hugo  (Spohr's  Faust),  and 
Pietro  (Jullien's  Pietro  il  Grande)  ;  and  in  1853, 
Arnoldo  {Guillaume  Tell),  Ernani,  Benvenuto 
Cellini  (in  the  opera  of  Berlioz),  and  Jean  of 
Leyden  {Prophke).  Since  1853,  Tamberlik,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  has  only  added  one  new 
part  to  his  catalogue — that  of  Manrico,  in  Trova- 
tore — making  in  all  twenty-one.  The  value  of  a 
singer  capable  of  impersonating  so  many  charac- 
ters, and,  still  better,  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public,  must  be  self-evident.  A  more  use- 
ful artist — not  to  speak  of  his  rich  natural  gifts 
and  acquirements — never  belonged  to  an  operatic 
establishment.  Nor  is  this  all.  Signor  Tam- 
berlik, during  the  term  of  his  connection  with 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
under  any  pretext,  been  absent  fiom  his  post. 
He  has  served  the  theatre  and  its  patrons  with 
indomitable  energy.  He  has  undertaken  common 
parts  as  reacHly,  and  bestowed  as  much  pains 
upon  them  as  upon  those  of  the  highest  preten- 
sions. He  has  more  than  once  supplied  the  place 
of  Mario  himself  in  operas  of  vital  consequence, 
such  as  Don  Giovanni  and  the  Prophke,  which, 
but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  Signor  Tam- 
berlik, must  have  been  postponed,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  treasury.  Nor  has  he  shrunk, 
upon  any  occasion,  from  assuming  the  chief  respon- 
sibility in  works  the  issue  of  which  was  doubtful, 
and  from  which  other  singers  have  retreated  in 
dismay.  As  examples  of  this,  we  need  only  cite 
Sappho  and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  Italian, 
French,  and  German  schools  have  come  home  to 
Signor  Tamberlik  with  equal  grace ;  witness  his 
performances  in  Otello,  Robert  le  Diable,  and 
Fidelia,  three  master-pieces,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal tenor  parts  have  never  been  sustained  with 
gieater  power  and  effect.  To  analyze  his  talent, 
however,  or  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  his 
voice,  would  be  going  over  ground  already  famil- 
iar to  our  readers.  We  merely  wish  to  pay  some 
slight  tribute  to  a  great  and  conscientious  artist, 
whom  it  is  more  than  likely  we  shall  not  see 
again  for  years,  if  indeed  at  all,  who  has  stood 
high  in  public  favor,  and  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  an  ornament  to  his  profession. — London  Times. 


Mile.  Piccolomini  in  "La  Traviata." 

(From  tlie  London  Times,  May  26.) 

On  Saturd.ay  night  one  of  those  important  experi- 
ments was  made  that  are  generally  preceded  by  a 
vast  amount  of  conjecture  and — we  may  almost  say 
— trepidation  among  the  patrons  of  lyrical  drama. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  allude  to  the  production  of  a 
new  opera  by  Verdi,  since  it  is  one  of  the  virtues  of 
that  prolific  composer,  that  he  does  not  much  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  the  public,  either  by  raising  expec- 
tation or  by  weishing  on  the  memory.  We  do  allude 
to  the  de'but  of  JSIUe.  Piccolomini,  the  new  prima 
donna,  whose  performance  of  the  principal  character 
in  La  Traviata  had  been  declared  one  of  the  most 
perfect  ever  witnessed.  The  experiment  to  be  nuide 
on  Saturday,  when  the  new  artist  came  out  in  the 
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part  with  which  her  fame  is  most  identified,  was 
whether  cxpeetations  unusually  high  would  be  fol- 
lowed bj'  satisfactory  results.  There  was  much,  too, 
even  in  the  name  "  I'iccoliraini"  to  excite  curiosity, 
for,  even  with  Juliet's  contempt  for  nomenclature  in 
general,  some  names  are  so  exceedingly  big  that  one 
cannot  hear  them  with  indifference.  Among  these, 
"  I'icroloraini"  is  surely  to  be  enumerated.  When 
we  add  that  the  young  vocalist  boasts  that  the  ancient 
Italian  family  which  comprises  among  its  members 
the  learned  Pope  Pius  II.  (better  known  as  iEneas 
Svlvius),  and  Ottavio  Piccolomini,  who  was  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Wallcnstein,  owns  her  not 
only  as  a  namesake  but  as  a  scion,  wo  shall  establish 
thefact  that  she  merited  a  sympathetic  reception  at 
the  hands  of  our  aristocratic  audience. 

Not  to  keep  our  readers  in  suspense  with  respect 
to  the  all-important  event  of  Saturday,  let  us,  before 
we  descend  to  the  particulars,  hasten  to  communi- 
cate that  the  success  of  Mile.  Piccolomini  has  been 
most  triumphant ;  that  she  was  loudly  called  at  the 
end  of  every  act  (twice  after  the  last),  and  on  each 
occasion  with  increased  enthusiasm.  This  duty 
done,  we  will  now  endeavor  to  describe  the  field  on 
which  the  victory  was  attained,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  anist. 

The  book  of  La  Traviata  is  founded  on  La  Dame 
aux  Camdiias,  that  celebrated  drama  which,  when  pro- 
duced a  few  years  since  at  the  The'atre  du  Vaude- 
ville, at  once  created  a  fame  for  the  younger  M. 
Dumas,  and  incalculably  increased  the  already  estab- 
lished reputation  of  Mrae.  Doche  and  M.  Fechte. 
However,  as  the  original  piece,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  noise  it  made  in  Paris,  has  never  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  English  stage,  or  played  in  London  by 
any  French  company  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  we 
shall  assume  that  the  story  is  unknown,  and  describe 
the  progress  of  the  action  in  La  Traviata  without 
further  reference  to  the  woi-k  of  M.  Dumas  than  the 
remark  that,  whereas  his  play  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent modern  French  life,  the  Italian  libretto  changes 
the  period  to  the  year  1700. 

The  first  act  takes  place  at  Paris  in  the  house  of 
Violetta,  a  reigning  belle,  more  celebrated  for  beauty 
than  for  virtue,  who  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain  ap- 
pears in  her  brilliant  saloon,  receiving  guests  of  dis- 
tinction. Alfred  Germont,  a  young  gentleman  with 
whom  she  has  become  recently  acquainted,  is  evi- 
dently regarded  by  her  with  more  favor  than  the 
rest,  and  he  soon  makes  himself  conspicuous  by  sing- 
ing a  Bacchanalian  song  for  the  general  amusement. 
Amid  all  this  joviality  Violetta  soon  gives  signs  of 
a  pulmonary  complaint,  which  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  catastrophe,  and  Alfred,  who  is  left 
alone  with  her  by  the  retirement  of  the  other  guests 
into  an  adjoining  saloon,  expresses  his  serious  un- 
easiness on  her  account.  The  devotion  felt  by  the 
fond  youth  and  the  friendly  warnings  of  the  fallen 
beauty  are  embodied  in  a  duet,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  guests,  having  observed  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing, return  to  take  their  leave  in  a  chorus.  No  sooner 
have  they  departed  than  Violetta,  abandoned  to  her 
own  thoughts,  executes  a  grand  scena,  in  which  she 
expresses  her  love  for  Alfred,  reflects  on  her  lost 
condition,  and  at  last,  by  way  of  solace,  resolves  to 
plunge  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation. 

More  than  three  months  elapse  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  act,  the  first  scene  of  which 
is  a  villa  near  Paris,  the  residence  of  Alfred  and 
Violetta,  who,  retired  from  the  noisy  ;ivorld,  are  liv- 
ing together  in  a  state  of  idyllic  felicity,  celebrated 
by  Alfred  in  a  song.  Already,  however,  the  storm 
begins  to  threaten.  A  word  dropped  by  AHoletta's 
maid  reveals  to  Alfred  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the 
lady  is  about  to  sell  her  horses,  carriage,  &c.,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  housekeeping,  and  he  hastens  to 
Paris  to  prevent  the  sacrifice.  During  his  absence 
Violetta  receives  a  visit  from  a  respectable  old  gen- 
tleman, who  explains,  without  reserve,  that  he  is 
Alfred's  father,  and  moreover,  that  he  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  his  son's  present  mode  of  life.  His 
manner  is  at  first  harsh,  but  the  revelation  that  Vio- 
letta is  about  to  sell  all  her  property  for  the  sake  of 
his  son  softens  his  resentment,  and  he  passes  from  a 
tone  of  severity  to  a  strain  of  supplication,  inter- 
mingled with  friendly  warning.  Alfred's  position 
will,  he  says,  blight  the  hopes  of  his  family,  and  Vio- 
letta herself,  when  the  charms  of  youth  have  faded, 
will  lead  a  life  of  misery.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
old  gentleman's  persuasions,  Violetta,  though  nearly 
maddened  at  the  thought  of  a  separation  from  Alfred, 
resolves  to  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  for  the  sake  of 
his  welfare.  At  the  close  of  the  interview,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  embodied  in  a  duet,  Germont  senior 
retires  to  the  garden,  and  Violetta  sits  down  to  write 
a  billet  of  evidently  mysterious  import,  for,  on  the 
sudden  return  of  Alfred,  she  conceals  it  with  a  con- 
fused air.  Little,  however,  does  he  suspect  what  has 
taken  place,  or  who  is  in  the  garden,  and  though 


Violetta  leaves  the  room  abruptly,  he  still  indulges 
in  pleasant  dreams  for  the  fiitui-e.  From  these  he  is 
awakened  by  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  which  is  given 
to  him  by  the  servant,  and  informs  him  that  his  be- 
loved Violetta  has  abandoned  him  forever.  His 
despair  is  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  and  though  his 
father,  by  an  aria  replete  with  i)aternal  alfection,  en- 
deavors to  soothe  him,  the  good  old  gentleman  only 
seems  to  add  fuel  to  flame. 

We  are  now  taken  to  a  saloon  in  the  house  of 
Flora  Bervoix,  a  lady  whose  social  position  is  similar 
to  that  of  Violetta.  A  brilliant  party  is  given,  and 
some  ladies,  who  make  their  appearance  masked  as 
gypsies,  and  some  gentlemen  attired  as  Spanish  bull- 
fighters, contribute  to  the  merriment  of  the  evening. 
Among  the  guests  are  Alfred,  who  is  occupied  in 
staking  his  money  on  a  game  of  cards,  and  Violetta, 
who  enters  on  the  arm  of  her  present  protector,  Baron 
Dauphol.  She  is  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected 
sight  of  Alfred,  and  her  embarrassment  is  increased 
by  the. obvious  annoyance  of  the  Baron,  who  insists 
that  during  the  entire  evening  she  shall  not  address 
a  word  to  her  former  lover.  A  game,  in  which 
stakes  are  high,  and  in  which  Alfred  and  the  Baron 
are  antagonists,  does  not  at  all  improve  the  aspect  of 
afl:airs,  and  when  the  whole  party  retires  to  the  sup- 
per room  a  tempest  is  evidently  in  the  horizon.  In 
a  few  moments  it  bursts  forth.  Violetta  returns  to 
the  stage  fiom  the  supper  room,  followed  by  Alfred, 
whom  she  exhorts  not  to  fight  with  the  Baron,  at  the 
same  time  professing  her  love  for  the  latter.  The 
infuriated  youth  summons  the  whole  company  from 
the  banquet,  confesses  to  them  how  he  has  accepted 
the  bounty  of  Violetta,  and  by  way  of  repayment 
flings  her  portrait  at  her  feet,  amid  the  general  indig- 
nation of  all  present,  including  his  own  father.  This 
situation  is  the  siibjectof  the  finale  to  the  second  act. 

The  third  act  takes  place  in  Violetta's  chamber, 
when  the  heroine  is  discovered  in  a  dying  condition. 
A  letter  from  the  elder  Germont  informs  her  that  his 
son  has  fought  and  wounded  the  Baron,  and  will 
speedily  return  to  her,  accompanied  by  his  father; 
but  this  solace  has  arrived  too  late,  and  an  air,  in 
which  Violetta  supplicates  the  pardon  of  Heaven  for 
her  past  career,  and  which  is  contrasted  by  a  Baccha- 
nalian chorus  of  the  people  in  the  streets  celebrating 
the  procession  of  the  "  boinf  (p-as"  is  the  expression 
of  her  despondency.  The  entrance  of  Alfred,  with 
his  father's  sanction,  throws  a  transient  gleam  over 
the  unhappiness  of  Violetta,  and  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  duet  that  ensues  they  begin  to  picture  to 
themselves  a  blissful  future.  Already,  however,  the 
increased  debility  of  Violetta  shows  that  her  stay  in 
this  world  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  and 
the  final  movement  of  the  duet  expresses  the  misery 
of  the  loving  pair.  Death,  which  gradually  steals 
upon  her  while  she  is  suiTounded  by  her  despairing 
lover,  his  father,  a  faithful  servant,  and  the  medical 
attendant,  terminates  the  tale  of  sin  and  repentance. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  with  the  plot,  because 
the  book  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  music, 
which,  except  so  far  as  it  affords  a  vehicle  for  the 
utterance  of  the  dialogue,  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
and,  moreover,  because  it  is  essentially  as  a  dramatic 
vocalist  that  the  brilliant  success  of  Mile.  Piccolomini 
was  achieved.  Perhaps  on  some  other  occasion  we 
may  return  to  the  consideration  of  Signor  Verdi's 
part  of  the  performance,  taken  apart  from  the  libretto. 
For  the  present  it  will  be  just  sufficient  to  treat  Za 
Traviata  as  a  play  set  to  music.  To  M.  Dumasyi7s, 
who  invented  the  situations,  and  Mile  Piccolomini, 
who  delineated  the  emotions  of  the  principal  charac- 
ter, belong  the  honors  of  a  triumph,  with  which  the 
composer  has  as  little  to  do  as  possible. 

The  entrance  of  Mile.  Piccolomini  at  once  made 
an  impression  in  her  favor.  Her  figure  is  small, 
graceful,  and  "  distinguished,"  her  countenance  is 
pleasing  and  vivacious,  and  as  she  tripped  upon  the 
stage  amid  her  guests  there  was  a  sprightliness  in 
her  manner  that  gained  all  sympathies,  and  that  found 
its  vocal  expression  in  the  second  verse  of  the 
Bacchanalian  song,  with  which  Violetta  follows  the 
first  verse,  sung  by  Alfred.  The  pretty  recklessness 
with  which  this  little  ebullition  of  gaiety  took  place 
raised  a  loud  burst  of  applause,  and  the  verso  was 
unanimously  encored.  The  final  movement  at  the 
end  of  the  scena,  in  the  first  act,  when  Mile.  Picco- 
lomini's  pure  soprano  voice  was  exerted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  florid  ornamentation,  brought 
down  the  curtain  amid  general  sounds  of  approval, 
but  it  was  not  as  yet  that  her  great  triumph  was  at- 
tained. It  was  in  the  second  act,  when  the  interview 
with  the  elder  Germont  is  over,  and  Violetta  takes 
leave  of  Alfred  with  the  concealed  intention  of  never 
seeing  him  again,  that  her  histrionic  force  was  first 
displayed  to  its  full  extent.  Such  a  tone  of  anguish 
— of  abandonment  to  the  sentiment  of  the  moment, 
was  thrown  into  the  single  line — 

"  Amami,  Alfredo,  quant'io  t'amo  I    Addio  !" — 


that  it  thrilled  through  the  whole  body  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  second  groat  achievement  was  in  the 
scene  at  Flora's  residence,  when  she  is  insulted  by 
Alfred  in  the  presence  of  the  numerous  party.  Kx- 
cept  in  the  Camille  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  we 
scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  such  an  instance  of 
the  bodily  frame  breaking  up,  as  it  were,  through  the 
aggression  of  mental  anguish.  Mademoiselle  Picco- 
lomini trembled  from  head  to  foot  under  the  influence 
of  the  insulting  language — the  hands  clutched  con- 
vulsively and  wandered  about  uncertain — it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  mind  was  so  absorbed  in  its  own 
suffering  as  to  have  lost  its  control  over  the  limbs. 
In  this  situation  she  did  not  utter  a  note,  but  never- 
theless, she  monopolized  to  herself  all  the  attention 
of  the  public,  who,  contemplating  that  mute  figure, 
forgot  the  insipid  air  by  which  her  movements  were 
accompanied. 

When  the  second  act  was  over  the  position  of  the 
artist  was  firmly  established,  and  it  may  be  observed 
especially  in  her  favor  that  her  triumph  over  the 
whole  house  was  as  gradual  as  it  was  sure.  In  the 
third  act  the  details  of  death  are  set  forth  with  a 
minuteness  as  fiir  approaching  that  of  Mrs.  C.  Kcan's 
exquisite  representation  of  Queen  Catherine's  last 
moment  as  is  possible  within  the  compass  of  lyrical 
drama,  where  nuances  of  feeling  cannot  be  so  vari- 
ously indicated  as  is  spoken  dialogues.  The  tottering 
step  with  which  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini  endeav- 
ored to  reach  her  chair  when  the  malady  was  at  its 
height  was  fine  to  the  highest  degree.  Every  spec- 
tator followed  her  movements  with  a  sort  of  nervous- 
ness, and  audibly  rejoiced  when  she  was  fairly  seated, 
so  obvious  was  the  danger  that  she  might  fall 
exhausted  in  the  midst  of  her  efforts.  The  shriek 
of  supplication  with  which,  after  the  return  of  Alfred 
had  again  made  life  valuable,  she  charged  her  servant 
to  visit  the  medical  man  with  the  words — 

"  Digli  che  vivere  ancor  vogl'io," 
was  wonderful, — it  was  really  the  expression  of  the 
drowning  wretch,  who  proverbially  clutches  at  a 
straw,  and  beautifully  led  up  to  the  more  lyrical 
agony  with  which  in  the  duet  immediately  following 
she  bewails  her  hapless  lot  in  tones  of  impassioned 
grief.  The  minute  details  of  the  final  victory  of 
death,  with  all  the  gradual  sinking  and  changeful 
play  of  the  countenance,  need  not  be  described.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  left  the  audience  in  a  state 
of  enthusiastic  admiration,  which  took  the  practical 
form  of  two  universal  calls  for  the  lady  sola,  after 
her  appearance  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

We  must  repeat  the  fact  that  the  triumph  was 
completely  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini's.  M.  Calzo- 
lari,  who  played  Alfredo,  sang  exceedingly  well,  but 
no  art  could  have  rendered  his  songs  fascinating ; 
and  *'  Di  Provenza,"  which  was  sung  by  M.  Beneven- 
tano,  in  the  ch;\racter  of  Germont,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  the  great  song  of  the  piece, 
produced  scarcely  any  effect  whatever.  A  great 
artist  played  a  part  suited  to  her  powers — that  was 
the  event  solemnized  with  so  large  a  contribution  of 
plaudits  and  bouquets. 
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Music  in  the  Open  Air  —  Brass  Bands  and 
Bands  Kon-Military. 

An  annual  text  comes  round.  With  the  sum- 
mer evenings  we,  the  people,  think  again  of  plea- 
sant walks  and  peaceful  crowds  and  music,  by 
municipal  provision,  on  the  Common.  Indeed 
the  first  concert  for  the  summer  had  already  been 
announced  for  the  evening  of  last  Wednesday, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  rain.  With  the  long 
summer  days  and  nights,  the  old  humdrum  din  of 
brass  begins  to  haunt  the  prisoner  of  the  hot  city, 
and  allow  the  jaded  sense  of  hearing  no  repose. 
We  caught  the  sound  of  the  first  brass  band  upon 
parade  a  few  days  since  ;  and  certainly  the  sound 
was  rich  and  spirit-lifting  for  a  little  while.  But 
soon  it  grows  monotonous  and  hacknied ;  soon  all 
the  brass  bands  sound  alike ;  the  same  essential 
quality  of  tone,  the  same  family  type  through  all 
its  seeming  variations ;  the  same  aggravating  in- 
crease of  force,  without  increase  of  meaning ;  the 
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same  perpetual  blaze  and  shout  and  stunning 
crash  of  war  and  triumph,  marking  time  for  mar- 
tial steps,  -without  ministering  to  peaceful  feelings 
and  to  true  soul's  culture ;  and  when  subdued  to 
softer  uses,  as  to  the  playing  of  serenades  and 
operatic  scenes  and  melodies  for  summer  evening 
promenaders,  still  treating  these  in  the  same 
brassy  manner,  and  therefore  tempted  to  select 
the  brassiest  by  nature,  such  as  Verdi's  music, 
which  has  become  the  staple  of  nearly  all  the 
brass  bands  here  and  in  the  old  world.  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  can  we  not  have 
better  ? 

Brass  bands  have  their  uses  and  their  excellen- 
cies. We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark the  beautiful  harmony  and  richness  and 
precision  of  some  one  of  them.  But  one  grows 
weary  of  their  incessant  loud  appeal ;  one  hears 
so  much  of  it,  that  the  state  of  mind  induced  is 
anything  but  musical ;  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
general  din  and  rumble  which  one  hears  and 
heeds  not,  nerves  permitting.  Brass  bands  are 
splendid  in  the  right  time  and  quantity.  But 
they  should  be  kept  to  characteristic  uses.  No 
doubt  they  are  good  for  military  street  parades ; 
they  reach  the  ears  of  rank  and  file  more  readily 
in  noisy  streets.  Their  sound  is  military.  Its 
suggestion  is  of  stir  and  action,  of  war  and  tri- 
umph, of  physical  energy,  of  material  mass  in 
motion  ;  of  soldiers  on  the  march,  or  of  political 
electioneering  tramps  and  triumphs.  It  has  a 
natural  affinity  with  the  hoarse  shouts  of  party ; 
and  not  indiscriminately  there ;  it  is  most  in 
character  with  the  more  border-ruffian,  barbaric, 
filibustering,  might-makes-right  kind  of  politics, 
than  with  that  which  goes  for  peace,  for  freedom, 
and  for  civilization.  It  is  a  kind  of  sound  too 
apt  to  terrify  or  stun  the  gentler  instincts.  We 
had  rather  leave  it,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
enemy,  and  cultivate  a  gentler  music. 

Brass  bands,  then,  are  essentially  military 
bands.  They  mean  war,  brute  force,  threats, 
defiance.  Not  that  they  may  not  be  employed 
to  better  ends  sometimes.  But  we  are  speakin"' 
of  this  universal  overdoing  of  the  fashion.  It  is 
the  military  employment  which  creates  and  sup- 
ports all  our  bands.  When  music  for  non-mili- 
tary purposes  is  wanted,  as  for  a  civic  procession, 
a  serenade,  a  concert  on  the  Common,  the  same 
bands  are  called  upon.  All  the  instruments  are 
brass,  all  made  for  war  ;  or  if  subdued  to  smooth- 
ness by  the  use  of  valves,  a  la  Sax,  it  is  with  an 
awkward  grace,  a  quality  of  tone  resulting  which 
is  ambiguous,  emasculated,  at  once  loud  and  char- 
acterless. Yet  the  temptation  is  quite  natural  to 
a  skilful  player  to  try  other  music  than  plain 
marches,  to  imitate  the  orchestra,  the  opera 
singers,  and  make  mere  brass  astonish  you  by 
showing  itself  so  marvellously  at  home  outside  of 
its  own  element.  And  we  have  often  had  to 
compliment  the  brass  bands  on  the  degree  of 
expression  with  which  they  have  contrived  to 
render  music  thus  appropriated.  Still  it  ceases 
not  to  be  true  that,  compared  with  orchestras,  or 
bands  not  altogether  brass,  such  renderings  are 
and  must  be  inexpressive. 

Why  can  we  not,  then,  (to  repeat  what  we 
have  often  urged,)  why  can  we  not  have  organ- 
ized a  civic  or  non-military  band,  expressly  and 
primarily  adapted  to  these  gentler  purposes,  of 
music  for  the  people  in  the  summer  evenings,  and 
of  inspiring  accompaniment  to  civic  festivals, 
processions,  anniversaries,  where  the  end  is  to 


humanize,  refine  and  elevate  ?  Give  us  at  least 
one  large  band,  composed  as  bands  were  wont  to 
be  before  this  filibustering  age  of  brass,  with 
plenty  of  reeds,  clarionets,  bassoons,  &c.,  with  the 
mellow  and  all-blending  French  horns  ;  not 
without  necessary  brass — trumpets  that  are  trum- 
pets, and  not  sophisticated  into  vain  resemblance 
of  less  fiery  natures — with  the  old  forest  bugle, 
so  long  banished,  &c.,  &c. ; — a  band  numerous 
enough  to  tell  as  widely  as  our  bands  of  brass. 
Give  us  this,  O  City  Fathers,  if  you  would  realize 
the  full  intention  of  the  good  resolution  which  has 
prompted  public  music  on  the  Common.  Is  it  not 
practicable  ?  Would  it  cost  too  much  ?  Consider 
the  value  of  innocent  amusements  for  the  people, 
and  that  all  such  outlay  is  for  constructive  and 
not  destructive  ends.  Consider  particularly  the 
refining,  harmonizing,  law-and-ordcr-Inspiring 
influences  of  music.  Then  consider  how  many 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  patriotic  gunpow- 
der, such  as  you  blaze  away  in  senseless  fireworks 
in  a  single  hour,  some  Fourth  of  July  night, 
would  give  good  music  every  pleasant  evening 
through  the  summer  to  the  crowds  that  would 
seek  fresh  air  and  comfort  on  our  Common. 


From  the  Country. 

Natick,  June  16. — "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  in 
the  country,"  says  Mr.  Sparrowgrass.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  in  the  country,  say  I.  Moreover  it  is  an 
especially  good  thing  to  be  in  the  country  here  in 
America,  where,  thank  the  stars  !  something  of  the 
wiklness  of  nature  still  remains.  Instead  of  tlie  trim 
cultivated  hedgerows  with  ditches,  which  I  saw  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  England,  or  the  narrow  footpaths  of 
the  Continent,  which  alone  separate  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  different  owners,  here  I  find  old  rambling 
stone  walls  half  concealed  by  a  thousand  shrubs  and 
flowers  springing  up  as  nature  pleases — wild  enough. 
I  like  them.  Instead  of  the  forest  lands  to  which  my 
eye  has  been  accustomed  for  two  years,  in  which  but 
a  single  species  of  tree  is  to  be  seen,  and  in  which 
all  stand  in  regular  rows,  planted  like  so  much  corn, 
what  an  endless  variety  of  tree  and  bush  here  crowds 
every  wood,  offering  on  all  sides  something  new ; 
new  effects  of  light  and  shade,  of  hue  and  tint,  of 
form  and  grouping  I  I  like  this  too.  Then  here  I 
have  Cocliituate,  and  Dug,  and  Morse's  and  Bullard's 
ponds,  and  Charles  river  winding  through  a  beautiful 
valley,  and  all  within  the  limits  of  a  pleasant  walk, 
such  as  William  and  I  took  yesterday.  And  these 
waters  are  not  ruined  yet  by  civilization,  but  here 
and  there  give  me  little  pictures  of  sweet  savageness, 
and  carry  me  back  to  the  days  when  Eliot's  Indians 
were  hunting  and  fishing  upon  their  shores.  AVell- 
a-day — they  are  all  gone  !  The  Pegans,  and  the 
Wabuns  and  the  Swamscots  —  and  the  "place  of 
hiUs  "  knoweth  them  no  more. 

But  I  sat  down  to  write  upon  musical  matters. — 
Music  is  a  good  thing  in  the  country,  Mr.  Sparrow- 
grass  might  say.  It  flourishes  here.  In  a  quiet 
way,  indeed,  and  yet  I  find  surprising  excellence 
even  in  this  small  country  town,  and  with  the  high 
standard  of  foreign  excellence  still  fresh  in  my  me- 
mory. No  matter  now  about  the  little  society  which 
has  met  for  practice  this  past  winter,  and  studied 
operatic  choruses  instead  of  psalm  tunes  ;  let  me  tell 
you  of  our  new  prima  donna.  She  is  a  true  soprano, 
her  voice  of  the  purest  flute-like  quality,  of  great 
compass  and  power,  and  she  charms  one  alike  by 
her  tenderness  and  feeling,  and  by  her  marvellous 
execudon.  I  walked  up  to  Cochituate  pond  early 
this  morning,  where  she  lives,  and  she  sung  to  me 
half  an  hour.  She  has  not  yet  appeared  in  public — 
when  she  does  I  look  for  a  great  sensation.  As  a 
secret  I  give  you  her  name,  Mrs.  Brown  Thrush — 


no  connection  of  Mr.  Brown,  by  the  way.  She  is  the 
soprano  of  a  new  quartet  of  singers  which  will  pro- 
bably attract  some  notice  yet,  and  put  this  sort  of 
music  on  quite  a  new  footing. 

A  near  relative  of  this  lady  forms  the  second  in 
the  quartet.  She  is  a  very  dark  brunette,  but  very 
pretty,  and  one  of  the  liveliest  young  creatures  ima- 
ginable. She  is  a  great  favorite  here,  and  as  odd 
and  queer  in  her  ways  as  she  is  superb  in  her  singing. 
The  other  day  she  suddenly  broke  off  in  a  solo, 
uttered  half  a  dozen  mews  like  a  kitten,  and  went  on 
again  as  if  nothing  had  happened — to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  youngsters,  who  have  nicknamed  her 
"  the  Catbird." 

Mr.  Oriole  is  the  third  on  the  list.  In  my  ramble 
with  AVilliam  yesterday,  I  paid  him  a  visit  at  South 
Natlck.  He  practises  altogether  in  the  open  air  to 
strengthen  his  lungs,  and  has  a  small  stage  con- 
structed high  up  in  the  branches  of  a  grand  old  elm, 
which  the  Indians  planted  before  the  door  of  Parson 
Badger,  as  a  tree  of  peace,  some  generations  since. 
Mr.  0.  sang  us  some  pieces  in  costume,  a  beautiful 
crimson  robe  through  whicli  appear  the  glossy  sleeves 
of  a  superb  black  velvet  coat. 

The  fine  voice  of  Monsieur  Robin,  as  he  calls 
himself,  completes  the  quartet.  (Between  you  and 
me,  his  real  name  is  T h,  and  he  is  a  near  con- 
nection of  the  two  ladies ;  but  he  is  a  rambling, 
wandering  fellow,  and  can  "do  better"  under  the 
assumed  name,  upon  the  principle,  "A  prophet," 
&c.)  M.  Robin  has  not  a  very  extensive  compass, 
but  is,  notwithstanding,  an  admirable  artist.  The 
tune  Portugal,  in  the  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Col- 
lection, will  give  you  an  idea  of  his  style  of  compo- 
sition. 

A  Mr.  R.  0.  Lincoln  was  until  quite  recently  in 
Mr.  Robin's  place,  but  he  has  grown  rich,  fat  and 
affects  the  sober  manners  as  well  as  garb  of  the 
Quakers,  exchanging  his  fine  white  vest  and  shining 
coat  for  solemn  gray.  I  hear  he  is  going  South  by 
and  by  for  the  winter ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with 
Spring  he  may  return  to  us  and  to  art  again. 

Attempts  have  been  made  here  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  congregational  singing,  and  with  some 
success,  so  long  as  the  voices  of  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  reinforced  by  those  of  the  Warbler  fami- 
ily,  predominated  ;  but  as  by  degrees  the  Jays  and 
others  like  them,  acquired  confidence  and  gave  the 
public  the  full  power  of  their  strong  lungs,  the  really 
fine  singers  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  we  are 
now  organizing  again  a  select  choir.  The  Jay  and 
the  Blackbird  families  are — well,  not  the  best  of 
singers.  With  the  quartet  and  a  chorus  of  the  War- 
blers, the  Martins  and  some  other  musical  families 
residents  of  Natick,  it  is  hoped  that  few  places  will 
offer  better  Sunday  music  than  this  "  Place  of  Hills," 
as  the  name  signifies. 

It  was  already  dark  as  William  and  I  last  evening 
came  home  from  Bullard's  and  Morse's  ponds.  We 
were  upon  a  rough,  shady,  wild  road,  with  woods 
and  swampy  meadows  on  either  hand,  when  sudden- 
ly our  talk  was  interrupted  by  a  short,  sharp, 
anxious  cry,  ''  Whip  poor  Will !  "  My  companion 
was  a  little  startled  at  first ;  but  we  concluded  some 
other  Will  was  meant ;  though  the  thought  occurred 
that  possibly  the  voice  was  a  spiritual  manifestation 
from  some  poor  perturbed  Indian  spirit,  not  yet  ob- 
livious of  old  colony  times.  It  is  truly  a  good  thing 
to  be  in  the  country.  The  spirits  of  John  Elliot's 
Indians  do  not  visit  you  in  the  city. 

Do  you  know  that  after  two  years  absence  a  sum- 
mer's evening  concert  in  the  meadow,  by  frogs  and 
toads  and  what  not,  hath  a  charm  ?  Such  voices  of 
the  night  are  so  American !  I  am  reminded  of 
Prospero's  Isle,  where  the  air  was  filled  with  voices 
that  hurt  not.  The  oldpeople  of  Natick  have  a  tra- 
dition that  after  old  Squire  Gookin,  of  Cambridge, 
died,  who  had  long  been  the  guardian  of  the  Indians, 
and  whose  guardianship  had  sometimes  not  quite 
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met  their  wishes,  they  explained  the  language  of  the 
frogs  after  this  wise : 

Beep  Bass  Voice.  Old  Gookin  is  dead  !  old  Gookin 
is  dead  !  {repeated  ad  lib.) 

Tenor.    I'm  glad  on't !  I'm  glad  on't ! 

Sopratio.     So  am  I  too  !  so  am  I  too  ! 

and  so  on  indefinitely. 

Yes,  here  in  the  country  the  air  both  day  and 
night  is  filled  with  voices.  What  do  foreigners 
mean  by  speakiuL'  of  our  want  of  singing  birds  and 
sweet-scented  wild  flowers?  Why,  I  feel  just  that 
want  abroad.  The  nightingale,  skylark  and  finch 
no  more  supply  to  my  ear  the  want  of  the  tones  I 
have  heard  and  loved  all  my  life  than  our  thrushes, 
bob-o'-links,  orioles  and  warblers  supply  their  places 
to  the  European.  I  feel  the  beauty  of  the  nightin- 
gale's song — of  "  sad  Philomel's  "  "  soft  complain- 
ing note  ;  "  it  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and  all  the  more 
so  (as  we  learn  from  Shaksperc)  because  heard  at 
night,  when  every  goose  is  not  cackling.  Nor  am  I 
indifferent  to  the  gushing  joyousness,  the  bubbling 
melody  of  the  skylarks  springing  up  from  the  fertile 
plains  about  Breslau,  as  I  heard  them  a  year  ago  ; 
but  I  can  recall  no  spot  abroad,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  among  the  the  Hartz  or 
the  Saxon  hills,  where  I  have  heard  anything  like 
the  variety,  the  sweetness,  the  power  and  clearness  of 
the  bird  voices  which  are  delighting  me  in  my  walks 
about  the  hills  and  waters  of  old  Natick. 

"  Vive  la  prejudice  !" 

AVell,  let  it  be  prejudice ;  it  can  do  no  harm  if  I 
thus  am  more  contented  with  home.  A.  w.  T. 

Pusi^itl  (l|lut-(fliat. 

Mile.  Vesttali's  Opera  troupe  have  gone  from 
Boston.  Since  Ernani,  noticed  in  our  last,  they  have 
given  three  performances,  namely,  one  of  Lucia,  one 
of  n  Trovatore,  and  finally  on  Wednesday  night  a 
hash  of  single  acts  from  four  familiar  operas. . . .  The 
brothers  Mollenhauer,  in  New  York,  have  been 
joined  by  a  third  brother,  Heinrich  MoLLENHAnER, 
violoncellist  from  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Stockholm. 
They  gave  a  concert  on  the  5th  at  Dodworth's  Aca- 
demy, the  principal  feature  of  which  was  a  Trio  in 

G  for  their  three  instruments  by  Beethoven A 

Philharmonic  Society  has  been  organized  in  Spring- 
field, Ms.     Mr.  John  Fitziiugh  is  the  president, 

and  Mr.  A.  Gemdndek,  leader Dr.  Lowell 

Mason  and  Mr.  George  F.  Root  are  holding  a 
"Normal  Musical  Institute"  for  the  coming  three 
months  in  the  village  of  North  Reading,  Ms. 

The  London  Musical  World  states,  on  positive 
authority,  that  the  present  is  absolutely  the  last  pro- 
fessional visit  of  Mme.  Jenny  Lind  GoLDScnjiiDT 
to  England.  Besides  appearing  at  the  two  Philhar- 
monic Societies,  she  will  give  three  farewell  con- 
certs in  Exeter  Hall ;  the  first,  a  miscellaneous  per- 
formance, the  11th  of  June;  the  second,  an  oratorio, 
("The  Creation,")  on  the  25th;  and  the  third,  mis- 
cellaneous, on  the  30th.  On  the  30th  of  June,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  Jenny  Lind  sings  her  last  sonrj  in  Eng- 
land. The  rumors  about  her  return  to  the  stage 
were  rumors  only.  She  has  had  no  such  intention. 
There  is  hope  for  us  still,  since  it  is  nowhere  posi- 
tively stated  that  she  has  taken  any  vow  never  to 
return  to  America. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  states  that 
4,382  hand-organs  are  daily  ground  in  the  streets  of 

that  city Jollien,  the  monster  concert  man,  is 

giving  concerts  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  with 
twelve  men  in  Zouave  costume,  purporting  to  be  the 
trumpeters  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Zouaves, 
"  with  the  glory  of  the  Crimea  fresh  upon  them,"  as 

his  small  bills   say Max  Maeetzeic,  it  is  said, 

will  give  a  series  of  grand  promenade  concerts  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  very  shortly.    La  Grange 


and  GoTTSciiALK  are  spoken  of  as  the  soloists, 
assisted  by  a  grand  orchestra  of  eighty  nmsici.tns. 

The  Pittsfield  Harmonic  Society  performed  New- 

komm's  "David"  on  the  evening  of  the  1 7th 

The  Walthara  Musical  Association  have  a  new  hall 
and  have  purchased  De  Monti's  "  favorite  "  Mass,  in 
B  flat,  recently  published  by  Oliver  Ditson.  When 
they  have  sung  that  through,  they  will  do  well  to  try 
some  masses  of  a  higher  order,  say  by  Haydn  or 
Mozart,  with  which  Mr.  Ditson  will  be  equally  ready 
to  supply  them. 

The  Ptne  troupe  are  singing  English  Opera  in 
Montreal. 

Henry  Drayton,  the  American  tenor,  will,  it  is 
said,  visit  this  country  next  Fall  with  a  first-class 
English  company,  comprising  Ll'cy  Escot  and  other 
celebrated  vocalists. 

Jo.iNNA  Wagnek,  it  is  rumored,  will  come  to 
America  after  her  present  engagement  with  Mr. 
Lumley  expires,  which  will  be  next  Fall. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  of 
the  Quarterly  Review:  "  We  should  hardly  say  that 
an  ear  for  melody  is  the  highest  criterion  of  taste  for 
music.  It  sets  the  head  wagging  and  feet  tapping; 
sends  the  ploughm.an  whistling  forth,  and  takes 
many  a  stall  at  the  opera ;  but  we  suspect  it  is 
rather  the  love  of  harmony  which  is  the  real  divin- 
ing rod  of  the  latent  treasures  of  deep  musical  feel- 
ing. Gretry  danced,  when  a  child,  to  the  sound  of 
dropping  water,  foreshowing,  perhaps,  in  this,  the 
light  character  of  his  taste  and  compositions ;  but 
Mozart,  it  is  well  known,  when  an  infant  of  only 
three  years  old,  would  strike  thirds  on  the  clavichord, 
and  incline  his  little  head,  smiling  to  the  harmony  of 
the  vibrations.  Nothing  proves  more  strongly  the 
angelic  purity  of  music  than  the  very  tender  age  at 
which  the  mind  declares  for  it.  No  art  has  had  such 
early  proficients  and  such  eager  volunteers,  and  no 
art  has  so  surely  performed  in  manhood  what  it 
promised  in  infancy.  All  the  greatest  musicians — 
Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  (it 
seems  not  Beethoven,  however) — were  infant  prodi- 
gies. There  seems  nothing  to  dread  in  premature- 
ness  of  musical  developement ;  it  grows  with  the 
growth  and  strengthens  with  the  strength  in  natural 
concord.  When  we  see  a  child  picking  out  airs  on 
the  piano,  or  silent  at  a  concert,  we  may  rejoice  in 
our  hearts."  We  might  add,  {here  at  least,  however 
it  may  be  in  England,)  there  is  quite  as  much  room 
for  rejoicing  when  we  see  full-grown  children  silent 
at  a  concert. 


usir  Jl&iijjad. 


IjOUcIou. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  On  the  22d  of  May  II 
Barhierc  was  repeated,  with  the  same  successes  on 
the  part  of  Alboni,  but  with  a  new  tenor,  M.  Sal- 
VIANI,  a  "  a  young  tenor  from  Florence,"  in  the  part 
of  Almaviva.  The  Times  says  he  has  an  organ  of 
considerable  power,  and  sang  the  romanza  with  a 
great  deal  of  feeling ;  but  the  occasional  want  of 
firmness  in  his  notes  betrayed  the  nervousness  of  a 
first  appearance.  Alboni  had  appeared  also  in  La 
Sommmhida,  with  Calzolabi  as  Elvino,  Beneyen- 
TANO  as  the  Count,  and  Mile.  Rizzi  as  Liza.  On  the 
24th  came  Verdi's  Traviata  and  the  debut  of /a  Pic- 
COLOMINI,  of  which  we  copy  a  full  report  in  another 
column.  Of  our  old  friend  Beneventano  we  are  not 
suprised  to  read  :  "  His  feeling  is  evident,  and  his  in- 
tention good,  but  both  are  spoiled  by  exaggeration." 
La  Traviata  was  thrice  repeated. — June  2.  Verdi's 
Trovatore  served  for  the  d(5but  of  Mme.  Albertini, 
with  a  cast  altogether  novel.  We  quote  from  the 
Times  : 

Mme.  Albertini  (an  English  woman  by  birth)  has 
for  some  years  maintained  a  very  high  rank  as  pri?7ia 
domia  assohita  in  the  '*land  of  song."  She  was  the 
favorite  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Ungher,  and 


enjoyed  the  protection  of  Rossini  himself,  who  enter- 
tained a  great  opinion  of  her  talent,  and  materially" 
assisted  her  in  her  career.  The  fame  of  Mme.  Alber- 
tini, however,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  been 
chiefly  acquired  in  Verdi's  operas  ;  and  whatever  de- 
terioration is  now  perceptible  in  her  splendid  natural 
gifts  must  be  traced  to  the  pernicious  influence  which 
the  music  of  that  maestro  exercises  upon  all  voices 
that  come  in  contact  with  it.  Though  young,  Mme. 
Albertini  has  suffered  like  the  rest.  Her  voice  is 
still  a  mezzo  soprano  of  great  power  and  extensive 
range  ;  but  the  higher  notes,  which  in  their  prime 
would  have  entitled  it  to  be  denominated  a  soprano 
sfogato  of  the  most  superb  kind,  are  worn  by  inces- 
sant and  painful  exertion  in  the  music  that  has  for  a 
long  time  taken  possession  of  the  Italian  stage.  Mme. 
Albertini  possesses  all  the  qualifications  to  make  a 
dramatic  singer  of  the  first  class.  She  has  evidently 
studied  her  art  with  zeal  and  thoroughly  mastered  its 
secrets.  In  the  first  act  of  II  Trovatore,  where  Leo- 
nora has  really  some  vocal  passages  to  execute  and 
some  vocal  phrases  to  sing,  this  was  plainly  mani- 
fested. The  andante  of  the  cavatina  d^inti-ata,  "  Ta- 
cea  la  notte  placida,"  was  admirably  delivered — the 
phrasing  large  and  well-finished,  the  chest  notes 
{voix  de  poitrine)  full  and  satisfactory,  and  the  expres- 
sion as  pure  as  it  was  fervid.  The  cabak-tta,  too,  was 
a  brilliant  display  of  vocalization.  In  this  bravura, 
Mme.  Albertini,  among  other  acquirements,  displayed 
one  which  is  rare  among  singers  of  the  present  day — 
viz.,  a  close  and  even  trillo,  or  shake,  on  several  notes 
of  the  scale,  a  shake  perfectly  at  command,  graduated 
with  ease  from^b^'^e  io piano,  and  exquisitely  in  tune. 
The  enthusiasm  created  by  her  performance  was 
quite  legitimate,  and  was  renewed  with  equal  reason 
when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  after 
the  trio  with  Manrico  and  the  Count,  in  which  Mme. 
Albertini  exhibited  a  fire  and  impetuosity  which  took 
the  audience  by  storm. 

Sig.  Baucarde  the  tenor,  is  no  stranger  to  the  hab- 
itues of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  beautiful  quali- 
ty of  voice  which  formerly  gained  him  admirers, 
remains  unimpaired,  but  his  intonation  is  uncertain. 
His  best  effort  was  the  adagio  of  Manrico's  grand  air 
in  the  third  act — "  Ah,  si,  ben  raio,"  which  was  given 
with  genuine  feeling,  and  loudly  redemanded.  The 
noisy  cabaletta  too,  *'Di  quella  piza,"  was  declaimed 
in  a  very  energetic  manner,  and  by  this  performance 
Signor  Baucarde  redeemed  many  faults  that  might  be 
laid  to  his  charge  elsewhere. 

In  the  character  of  Azucena  Madame  Alboni  not 
only  delighted  but  surprised  the  audience.  Besides 
singing  the  music  to  perfection,  she  evinced  a  dra- 
matic power  for  which  she  has  not  hitherto  received 
credit.  The  long  and  elaborate  scena  where  the 
Gipsy  narrates  to  Manrico  the  story  of  her  mother's 
death,  was  delivered  with  a  variety  and  intensity  of 
expression  that  touched  every  hearer.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  climax,  when,  in  one  emphatic  line 

"  Sul  capo  mio  le  chiome  sento  drizzarzi  ancorl  " 

Azucena  summed  up  the  extent  of  her  emotions  on 
referring  to  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  This  passage 
is  set  low  in  the  scale  ;  and  the  magnificent  contralto 
tones  of  Alboni — slowly  and  solemnly  uttered — thrilled 
through  the  audience.  The  plaintive  melody,  "Stride 
la  vampa,"  was  warbled  with  charming  simplicity. 

Sig.  Beneventano  was  more  successful  as  Count  de 
Luna  than  in  any  part  he  has  hitherto  essayed.  He 
sang  the  familiar  air,  "  II  balen  del  suo  sorriso,"  ex- 
tremely well. 

"We  add  also  the  opinion  of  the  News  about  Alber- 
tini : 

Mme.  Albertini  is  worthy  of  her  Italian  reputation. 
She  is  a  powerful  tragic  actress,  and  accompished 
singer.  She  is  tall  and  graceful ;  and  though  her  fea- 
tures are,  perhaps,  not  entitled  to  be  called  beautiful, 
yet  they  are,  when  in  repose,  very  pleasing,  and  are 
also  capable  of  strong  and  varied  expression.  Her 
voice  is  a  pure  soprano^  of  great  power  and  compass. 
Its  quality,  too,  is  fine  ;  but  she  sometimes  forces  it 
too  much,  making  the  high  notes  somewhat  shrill  and 
piercing.  This,  however,  she  does  only  in  the  expres- 
sion of  violent  passion.  In  pathetic  passages,  where 
she  subdues  her  voice,  its  high  tones  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly sweet;  and  her  "dying  falls" — sustained 
sounds  gradually  diminished  to  an  extreme  pianissimo 
— are  often  as  exquisite  as  anything  we  have  ever 
heard.  Her  execution  is  clear,  articulate,  and  bril- 
liant ;  and  she  appears  to  have  studied  in  a  good 
school.  We  do  not  know  her  age;  but  her  powers 
seem  to  be  fully  matured,  and  she  is  a  finished  and 
cultivated  artist.  Her  declamation  in  the  delivery  of 
recitative  is  very  fine,  and  her  whole  manner  is  brim- 
ful of  feeling.  She  makes  much  use  of  the  voce  vibrata, 
without  carrying  it  to  excess  ;  so  that  it  adds  earnest- 
ness and  intensity  to  her  expression.  She  made  an 
immediate  impression.  Her  very  first  air,  "  Tacea  la 
notte  placida,"  was  given  with  such  romantic  tender- 
ness, and  rose  at  the  conclusion  to  such  an  ecstacy  of 
passion,  that  it  drew  thunders  of  applause  from  all 
parts  of  the  house;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
ence went  on  increasing  to  the  very  end. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  last  reports  mention 
no  novelties.  In  the  last  week  of  May  there  were 
repetitions  of  Rigoletto,  II  Conte  Ory,  and  Litcrezia 
Borgia. 
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Philhakmonic  Society.  —  At  the  fourth  concert 
were  performed  Spohr's  Symphony  in  D  minor  (No. 
2,)  and  Mozart's  "Jupiter";  overtures  to  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream "  and  "Fidelio";  Concertos 
for  piano  (Otto  Goldschmidt)  by  Beethoren,  and 
for  violoncello  (PlATTi)  hy  Haydn  ;  and  vocal  pieces 
from  Gluck,  Cimarosa  and  Eossini,  (by  Claka  No- 
TELLO  and  Viardot.)  Beethoven's  Concerto  (in  G), 
says  the  Times,  "  was  played  with  infinite  spirit  and 
a  taste  irreproachably  classical  by  Herr  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt." 

Ella's  Musical  Union.— The  programme  of  the 
fifth  "  sitting,"  (Tuesday  afternoon,  May  27,)  was  as 
follows  : 

Quartet,  E  minor,  Op.  44 Mendelssohn. 

Piano-forte  Solos Bach. 

Quartet  in  A,  No.  5,  Op.  18, Beethoven. 

Septet,  D  minor Hummel. 

Ernst,  Cooper,  Hill  and  Piatti  formed  the  quar- 
tet.    Hallb  was  the  pianist. 

Mme.  Claka  Schumann  gave,  the  same  afternoon, 
a  "  recital "  of  piano  music,  performing  from  memory 
all,  except  the  Bach  piece,  of  the  following  programme. 

Sonata  in  C  major,  Op.  53 Beethoven. 

Schlummerlied,  Op.  121— Jagdlied,  Op.  82— Traumes- 

wirren :  Phantasiestiick,  Op.  12,  Robt.  Schumann. 
Prelude  and  Fugue  (for  organ)  in  A  minor,  J.  S.  Bach. 
Capriccio  Scherzando  in  F  sharp  minor,  Mendelssohn. 
Nocturne  in  C  minor — Polonaise  in  A  flat 

major, Chopin. 

Germany. 

Weimar. — Several  compositions  of  young  musi- 
cians have  lately  been  produced.  Among  them  were 
the  overture  to  Lanzelot  vom  See,  by  Herr  Emil  Biick- 
ner,  of  Leipzig  ;  and  two  orchestral  compositions,  an 
"  Orchestral  Fantasia"  on  Lord  Byron's  Sarclunapahts, 
and  an  overture  to  Alfleri's  Eugenia  di  Asti,  by  Herr 
Ivarl  Fendrich,  of  Freiburg. — Montag's  Gesangverein 
have  given  a  concert  of  sacred  music  before  the  Grand 
Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess,  the  Court,  and  a  large 
circle  of  guests,  in  the  ducal  chapel.  The  pieces  se- 
lected were,  "  Lamentationen"  and  "  Responsorien," 
by  Palestrina ;  an  old  German  '*  Marienlied,"  by 
Pratorius;  "  ReginaCceli,"by  Caldara;  "Adoramns," 
by  Ruffi;  "Alia  Trinita,"  by  a  composer  of  the  14th 
century  ;  a  cantata,  "  Christ  lag  in  Todesbunden,"  by 
J.  S.  Bach;  the  22nd  Psalm,  and  "Mitten  wir  im 
Leben  sind,"  by  Mendelssohn ;  and  two  motets, 
"Wachtet  auf,  ruft  Euch  die  Stimme,"  and  the  3.3rd 
Psalm,  by  Fasch  and  Reicha.  The  various  pieces 
were  executed  partly  a  capella,  partly  with  organ  and 
quartet  accompaniment. 

Berlin. — There  have  been  two  dehiits  lately  at  the 
Royal  Operahouse  ;  that  of  Mile.  "Valentine  Bianchi, 
from  the  Paris  Conservatory,  as  Amina,  in  Sonnam- 
hula,  and  that  of  Mile.  Louise  Michal,  the  Swedish 
aspirant,  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  in  the  Hiu/ucnots. 
Both  were  successful. — A  grand  military  concert  was 
given,  recently,  in  Otto's  Circus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  military  musicians  as  well  as 
for  invalided  military  musicians  themselves.  The 
band  was  selected  from  the  bands  of  the  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  Jdger  regiments  at  present  garrisoned 
here.  The  concert,  under  the  direction  of  Plerr 
Wiebrecht,  opened  with  Spontini's  overture  to  Ohjm- 
pia.  This  was  followed  by  Count  von  Redern's 
"Fackeltanz,"  Loschhorn's  "Belle  Amazone,"  Schu- 
bert's "Lob  der  Thriinen,"  a  "  Funeral  March,"  by 
Beethoven,  the  same  composer's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  and  the  march  from  Tannhaiiser.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Princes  Karl,  Albrecht  and  Friedrich, 
were  present. — Herr  Liebig  has  brought  his  Winter 
Concerts,  in  Hennig's  Wintergarden,  to  a  close. 


Ji-dtuirtisc  myitis. 

WANTED. 

A  SITUATION  a.s  Organist,  or  Organist  and  Conductor,  is 
desired  by  a  Gentleman,  who  can  give  the  best  of  refer- 
ences.   Address  H.  H.  B.  at  this  ofBce. 


SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARl, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKKEY  ST. 

C.    BKEUSIWei, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

D;^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway^  NX. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADEIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &c. 

NaveESo's  ^Bee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3to1s.    Handsomely  bound  in   cloth,   gilt   lettering. 

Price  $2  pach  Tolume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  compo.sers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  Mornint^ton,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

WovcMo's  Pai't-§OBig  Koofe.. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfai-- 
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CHAPTEK    XIV. 
CONCLUSION. 

I  went  up  into  my  box  to  take  off  my  domino. 
I  had  liardly  entered  when  Stella  boldly  joined 
me.  She  had  torn  oItF  her  mask  quickly,  and  her 
beautifid  wavy  auburn  hair  had  fallen  down  over 
her  shoulders.  She  was  pale  and  trembling,  but 
her  soul  was  wonderfully  courageous,  and  she 
acted  by  impulse,  and  consequently  exactly  con- 
trary to  Cecilia. 

"  Adorno  Salentini,"  said  she,  placing  her 
■white  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "  do  you  love  me  ?" 

I  was  entirely  conquered  by  this  bold  question, 
evidently  asked  with  pain  and  with  the  trouble 
of  frightened  modesty.  So  I  took  her  in  my 
arras  and  pressed  her  to  my  heart. 

"  You  must  not  deceive  me,"  said  she,  tearing 
herself  away.  "  I  am  twenty-two  years  old ;  I 
have  never  loved,  and  I  must  not  be  deceived. 
My  first  love  shall  be  ray  last,  and  if  I  am  mis- 
taken, I  shall  not  try  to  find  out  if  1  have  strength 
to  love  again  ;  I  should  die.  That  is  the  only 
courage  I  should  be  capable  of.  I  am  young, 
but  the  experience  of  others  has  enlightened  me. 
I  have  already  thought  a  great  deal ;  and  if  I  do 
not  know  the  world,  I  at  least  know  myself.  He 
who  could  tride  with  a  heart  like  mine  must  be  a 
wretch  ;  and  if  he  should  do  it,  I  should  despise 
and  hate  him.  Death  would  seem  a  thousand 
times  better  to  me  than  life  after  such  a  mistake." 

"  Stella,"  answered  I,  "  if  I  should  tell  you 
that  I  loved  you,  would  you  believe  me  ?    Would 


you  not  rather  prove  me  before  trusting  yourself  so 
blindly  to  a  person  whom  you  do  not  know  ?  " 

"  I  do  know  you,"  answered  she.  "  Celio,  who 
esteems  no  one,  esteems  and  respects  you  ;  and 
besides,  even  if  I  had  not  this  cause  of  confi- 
dence, I  should  trust  your  word." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

"  Listen  !  I  am  not  Floriani's  child  for  nothing. 
I  have  not  my  mother's  strength,  but  I  have  her 
courage.     I  love  you." 

This  frankness  overcame  me.  I  fell  down  at 
Stella's  feet  and  kissed  them  passionately. 

"  This  is  the  first  time,"  said  I  to  her,  "  that  I 
ever  knelt  to  a  woman,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  really  loved,  and  I  thought  I  loved  Cecilia 
an  hour  ago ;  I  owe,  you  this  confession  ;  but 
what  I  seek  in  a  woman  is  her  heart ;  and  I  saw 
that  hers  did  not  belong  to  me.  You  offer  me 
yours  with  a  bravery  which  touches  and  thrills 
me.  I  do  not  know  you  any  better  than  you 
know  me.  Love  is  faith  ;  faith  makes  one  bold, 
and  nothing  resists  it.  AVe  love  each  other, 
Stella,  and  we  need  no  farther  proof.  Will  you 
be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  she,  "  for  I  told  you  I  could 
love  but  once." 

"  Then  be  my  wife,"  cried  1,  embracing  her 
with  transport.  "  Shall  I  not  now  ask  you  of 
your  brother  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  she,  pressing  her  lips  to  my  fore- 
head with  calm  and  saintly  dignity.  "  My 
brother  loves  Cecilia,  and  he  must  become  worthy 
of  her.  He  does  not  love  her  yet  enough  to 
deserve  her.  Let  him  believe  that  you  are  his  rival. 
His  passion  needs  a  struggle  to  make  him  know 
it.  Cecilia  has  loved  him  for  a  long  time.  She 
never  told  me  so,  but  I  know  it  well.  You  must 
firstaskmeof  her,  for  I  look  upon  her  as  a  mother." 

"  I  will  go  now,"  answered  I. 

"  And  why  now  V  Are  you  afraid  of  repent- 
ing if  you  take  time  for  reflection?" 

"  I  will  prove  the  contrary,  generous  and 
charming  girl !     I  will  only  do  what  you  desire." 

We  were  called  to  begin  the  next  act.  Celio, 
who  generally  watched  the  slightest  movement  of 
his  sisters  with  cautious  and  jealous  eye,  had  not 
noticed  our  absence.  He  was  strangely  agitated. 
He  seemed  absorbed  by  his  r61e.  He  finished  it 
most  brilliantly,  but  he  was  sober  and  silent  at 
supper  time  and  during  the  conversation  with  the 
maiquis,  which  lasted  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

I  slept  quietl)',  and  I  had  not  the  slightest 
reaction,  no  trace  of  uneasiness,  hesitation,,  or 
regret,  in  waking.  I  must  say,  that  since  the 
morning  of  the  day  before,  Mademoiselle  de 
Raima's  two  hundred  thousand  livres  income 
came  upon  me  like  the  blow  of  a  club.    I  did  not 


want  to  marry  a  fortune,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
all  my  life-long  dreams  of  ambition,  which  were 
to  shape  out  a  life  for  myself,  and  to  have  as 
partner  of  it  a  woman  of  my  choice,  taken  from 
a  station  modest  enough  for  her  to  consider  her- 
self rich  in  my  success. 

Besides,  I  am  so  constituted  that  the  idea  of 
struggling  with  a  rival  at  even  chances  pleases 
and  animates  me,  while  the  knowledge  of  the 
least  disadvantage  chills  me  and  cures  me  mirac- 
ulously. Is  this  prudence  or  pride  ?  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  this  respect  I  was 
the  opposite  of  Celio,  and  instead  of  feeling 
driven,  out  of  spite  to  my  self-love,  to  dispute 
his  conquest,  I  felt  a  noble  pleasure  in  bring- 
ing them  together  and  remaining  their  friend. 

Cecilia  sought  me  during  the  day. 

"  I  am  going  to  talk  with  you  as  if  you  were 
my  brother,"  said  she  to  me.  "  A  few  words  of 
Celio's  made  me  think  you  were  in  love  with  me, 
and  I  do  not  believe  you  are  now.  That  is  why 
I  shall  open  my  heart  to  you.  I  know  that  two 
months  ago,  when  you  knew  me  in  a  state  bor- 
dering upon  want,  you  thought  of  marrying  me. 
I  saw  then  the  nobleness  of  your  soul,  and  that 
thought  of  yours  will  always  assure  you  of  my 
esteem,  and  more  still,  of  a  sort  of  respect '  for 
your  character." 

She  took  my  hand  to  her  heart,  where  she 
held  it  a  moment  with  such  a  pure  and  tender 
expression  that  I  almost  knelt  before  her. 

"  Listen,  my  friend,"  continued  she,  without 
giving  me  time  to  answer  her.  "  I  beheve  I 
love  Celio  I  That  is  the  reason  why,  in  confess- 
ing this,  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  address  you 
one  humble,  fervent  prayer  in  the  name  of  the 
most   disinterested   affection   that   ever   existed. 

Flee  from  the  Duchess  de  . — ■ ;  free  yourself 

from  her  or  you  are  lost  forever." 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  L  "  and  I  thank  you 
for  having  kept  up  this  tender  interest  in  me ; 
but  never  fear — the  fatal  union  was  never  made  ; 
j'our  sweet  voice,  an  impulse  of  your  generous 
heart,  and  four  lines  of  the  divine  Mozart,  have 
saved  me  from  that  forever." 

"  Then  you  heard  them  ?     God  be  praised  I " 

"  Yes,  God  be  praised  I  "  answered  I,  "  for  that 
magical  song  brought  me  here  unawares,  and 
here  I  have  found  my  happiness." 

Cecilia  looked  at  me  with  surprise. 

"  I  will  explain  all  immediately,"  answered  I ; 
"  but  you  have  something  to  say  to  me,  have  you 
not  '>  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  she,  "  I  will  tell  you  all,  for  I 
desire  your  esteem,  and  without  it  my  conscience 
would  lack  something  of  its  repose.  Do  you  re- 
member that  when  last  I  saw  you  in  Vienna  you 
asked  me  if  I  loved  Celio  ?  " 
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"I  remember  it  perfectly,  and  your  answer 
also,  and  you  need  make  no  explanation,  Cecilia. 
I  know  very  well  that  you  were  sincere  in  answer- 
ing, that  you  did  not  think  of  it,  and  that  your 
devotion  to  him  was  only  owing  to  Floriani's 
kindnesses.  I  understand  what  has  taken  place 
in  you  since  then,  for  I  know  what  has  taken 
place  in  him." 

"  Thanks,  O,  thanks  !  "  said  she  with  emotion  ; 
"  then  you  have  not  doubted  my  loyalty  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  That  is  the  greatest  praise  you  could  claim 
for  your  own.  But  tell  me,  do  you  believe  he 
loves  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  added  she,  with  a  divine  smile 
and  a  slight  blush.  "  He  loves  me,  and  denies  it 
to  himself;  but  his  pride  will  bend,  and  I  shall 
be  his  wife,  for  that  has  been  my  only  ambition 
since  I  have  become  dama  e  contessa  garhata. 
When  yon  asked  me,  Salentini,  I  thought  1 
should  always  be  obscure  and  miserable.  AVhy 
should  I  not  have  stifled  in  the  depths  of  my 
heart  all  thought  of  being  a  wife  to  Celio,  the 
ambitious  youth,  for  whom  the  glory  of  wealth  is 
an  element  of  happiness  and  an  indispensable 
condition  of  success  ?  I  should  have  blushed  to 
confess  to  myself  that  I  was  moved  at  the  sight 
of  him ;  he  would  never  have  known  it.  I  be- 
lieve I  did  not  know  it  myself,  I  was  so  resolved 
to  pay  no  attention  to  it,  and  I  am  so  accustomed 
and  so  capable  in  controlling  myself  But  my 
present  fortune  gives  me  back  youth,  confidence 
and  right.  Celio  is  not  like  you.  I  have  read 
you  both.  You  are  calm,  you  are  patient,  you 
are  stronger  than  he,  who  is  only  warm,  eager 
and  violent.  Ho  does  not  lack  boldness  and  gen- 
erosity ;  but  alone  he  could  not  lead  the  wide 
and  brilliant  career  he  dreams  of,  and  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  development  of  his  faculties. 
He  needs  wealth,  already  acquired,  and  I  owe 
him  that  wealth.  Do  I  not  owe  it  to  Lucrezia's 
son  ?  and  even  if  I  had  loved  you,  Salentini, 
even  if  Celio's  character  should  have  made  me 
tremble  for  my  happiness,  I  have  a  sacred  debt 
to  pay." 

"  I  hope,"  said  I  to  her,  smilingly,  "  that  the 
sacrifice  is  not  too  severe.  As  far  as  it  concerns 
me,  it  is  none  at  all,  and  your  supposition  is  only 
a  kind  consolation,  which  I  am  not  so  foolish  as 
to  believe.  Concerning  Celio,  I  believe  that  you 
are  stronger  than  he,  and  that  you  will  caress  the 
young  tiger  with  a  firm  and  gentle  hand." 

"  That  may  not  always  be  as  easy  as  you  think," 
answered  she ;  "  but  I  am  not  afraid — that  is 
certain.  There  is  nothing  which  makes  a  person 
so  courageous  as  to  feel  willing  as  I  do  to  hold 
one's  own  happiness  and  life  of  small  account.  I 
will  not  magnify  myself;  1  own  that  I  am  secret- 
ly delighted,  and  my  courage  is  strangely  re- 
warded by  the  love  which  speaks  within  me.  No 
man  can  seem  handsome  to  me  after  him,  who  is 
the  living  portrait  of  Lucrezia ;  no  name  illus- 
trious or  dear  to  own  after  that  of  Floriani." 

"  It  is  a  fine  name,"  answered  I,  "  and  fright- 
ens me.  What  if  all  those  who  own  it  should 
refuse  to  change  it  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

Then  I  related  what  had  taken  place  between 
Stella  and  myself,  and  asked  of  her  the  hand  of 
her  adopted  daughter.  The  joy  of  the  generous 
■woman  was  great.     She  threw  herself  upon  my 


ne(;k  and  kissed  both  cheeks.  I  saw  her  that  day 
as  she  really  was,  sympathetic  and  motherly  in 
her  afl'ections,  in  proportion  as  she  was  prudent 
and  puzzling  to  the  indifferent. 

"  Stella  is  an  angel,"  said  she,  "  and  Heaven 
has  blessed  you  a  thousand  times  in  inspiring  you 
with  such  instant  faith  in  her  words.  I  know  her 
well,  and  I  know  that  among  all  Floriani's  chil- 
dren, she  is  the  one  who  has  really  inherited  her 
mother's  most  precious  virtue — devotion.  She 
had  yearned  a  long  time  for  love,  and,  believe 
me,  chances  did  not  fail  her ;  bnt  her  delicate 
and  poetic  soul  did  not  feel  that  bewilderment  of 
the  senses  which  so  often  blinds  young  girls.  She 
had  an  ideal,  and  for  that  she  sought,  for  that 
she  waited.  You  can  see  that  by  the  freshness 
of  her  cheeks  and  the  purity  of  her  eyelashes. 
At  last  she  has  found  him  of  whom  she  dreamed. 
Lovely  Stella !  e.xquisite  nature  !  your  happiness 
is  dearer  to  me  thin  mj'  own  !  " 

Cecilia  Boccaferri  took  my  hand  again,  pressed 
it  with  both  of  hers,  and  burst  into  tears,  say- 
ing : 

"  O  Lucrezia  !  rejoice  in  the  bosom  of  thy 
God ! " 

Celio  entered  suddenly,  and  seeing  Cecilia  so 
moved  and  seated  so  near  me,  retired,  slamming 
the  door  violently.  He  turned  pale,  and  his  fea- 
tures were  frightful  to  look  upon.  It  seemed  as 
if  all  the  furies  of  hell  had  entered  his  bosom. 

"  Let  him  say  after  this  that  he  does  not  love 
you,"  said  I  to  Cecilia. 

I  made  her  consent  to  Celio's  suffering  a  little 
more,  and  then  we  went  to  find  Stella  and  tell 
her  of  our  interview. 

Stella  was  at  work  in  a  tower,  which  served 
her  for  a  studio.  I  was  strangely  moved  in  find- 
ing her  painting,  and  to  see  that  she  had  talent, 
genuine,  tender,  deep,  charmingly  true,  for 
landscape,  flocks,  pastoral  and  simple  nature. 

"  Then  you  thought,"  said  she  to  me,  as  she 
saw  my  delight,  "  that  I  was  to  be  an  actress  ? 
O,  no  !  I  do  not  love  the  public  any  better  than 
Cecilia,  and  I  should  never  have  the  courage  to 
face  its  gaze.  I  play  here,  as  Cecilia  and  her 
father  do,  to  help  in  the  united  work  ~\vhich  fur- 
thers Celio's  education,  perhaps  also  Beatrice's  and 
Salvator's,  for  those  two  children  just  now  have  a 
great  passion  for  the  stage ;  but  you  did  not 
understand  our  dear  Boccafen-i,  if  you  tliought 
that  he  only  looked  upon  us  as  future  debutants. 
No,  that  was  not  his  intention.  He  thinks  that 
these  dramatic  attempts,  in  the  free  form  we  give 
them,  are  a  salutary  exercise  to  the  synthetic 
(I  use  his  word)  developement  of  our  artistic 
faculties  ;  and  I  believe  he  is  right,  for  since  we 
have  studied  it,  I  feel  myself  more  of  a  painter 
and  poet  than  I  thought  for." 

"  Yes,  he  is  right,"  answered  I ;  "  and  in  these 
delightful  attempts  the  heart  too  opens  to  poetry, 
sympathy  and  love.  I  feel  it  indeed,  O  my 
Stella !  for  the  two  days  I  have  passed  here. 
Elsewhere  I  should  not  have  dared  to  love  you  so 
quickly  ;  and  in  this  sweet  and  happy  waking  of 
all  my  powers,  I  understood  you  from  the  first, 
and  proved  the  depth  of  my  own  heart." 

Cecilia  took  my  ai-m  and  led  me  into  Stella's 
and  Beatrice's  chamber,  which  communicated 
with  the  tower  through  a  little  passage.  Stella 
blushed,  but  did  not  resist.  Ceciha  led  me 
before  a  picture  hung  in  my  love's  virginal  re- 
cess, and  I  recognized  a  Madonna  and  child 
which  I  had  painted  at  Turin  and  sold  to  a  pic- 


ture dealer  two  years  before.  It  was  very  simple, 
but  the  feeling  was  true  enough  to  cause  me 
no  shame  in  seeing  it  again.  Cecilia  had  bought 
it  for  her  young  friend  during  her  last  journey, 
and  then  she  told  me  that  for  two  months,  Stella, 
hearing  the  Boccaferris  and  Celio  speak  so  often 
of  me,  had  eagerly  desired  my  acquaintance.  Ce- 
cilia had  cherished,  without  telling  her,  the  idea 
that  our  union  would  be  a  beautiful  <lream  to 
realize.     Stella  seemed  to  have  divined  it. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  she  to  me,  "  that  when  I  saw 
you  pick  up  the  cherry  ribbons,  I  felt  an  inex- 
plicably strange  emotion  ;  and  when  Celio  came 
to  tell  us  the  next  day  that  our  picker-np-nf-rib- 
Ijons.  as  he  called  you,  was  still  in  the  village  and 
was  named  Adorno  Salentini,  I  said  to  myself, 
foolishly  perhaps,  but  undoubtiugly,  that  my  des- 
tiny was  accomplished." 

I  could  not  express  the  sweet  joy  which  was 
inspired  in  me  by  the  young  and  pure  love  of  a 
girl,  still  a  child  in  freshness  and  simplicity, 
already  a  woman  in  devotion  and  intelligence. 
When  the  bell  rang  to  call  us  to  the  theatre,  I 
was  almost  beside  myself  Celio  read  my  happi- 
ness in  my  eyes,  and  was  laughably  ugly  and 
brutal.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  almost  insulted  by 
him.  I  know  not  what  passed  that  night.  He 
seemed  calmer  to  me  and  begged  my  pardon  for 
his  violence,  which  I  generously  granted. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  about  our  theatre  be- 
fore reaching  the  denouement,  which  the  reader 
knows  beforehand.  Almost  every  night  we  made 
some  new  attempt.  Sometimes  an  opera  ;  all  the 
actors  were  good  musicians,  and  each  one  played 
the  piano  in  turn.  Another  time  it  was  a  ballet : 
the  sober  ones  played  in  the  pantomime ;  the 
3'ounger  ones  danced  from  inspiration,  with  a 
grace,  an  abandon,  and  a  fascination,  which  is 
sought  in  vain  in  the  studied  attitudes  of  the'stage. 
Boccaferri  was  wonderful  at  the  piano  in  such 
cases.  He  improvised  the  most  brilliant  fantasies, 
and  at  his  pleasure  ruled  the  dancers  by  his 
fancy  to  frenzy  or  to  calm.  He  subordinated  them 
to  the  requirements  of  the  scene  ;  for  the  panto- 
mime, of  which  he  was  commonly  the  author, 
always  had  an  action  clearly  developed  and  fol- 
lowed out. 

At  other  times  we  attempted  a  comic  opera, 
and  we  improvised  arias  and  choruses;  but  who 
will  believe  me  ? — choruses  in  which  there  was 
no  lack  of  harmony,  and  in  which  different  re- 
membrances of  known  operas  were  bound  to- 
gether by  individual  modulations,  quickly  con- 
quered and  understood  by  all.  Sometimes  we 
took  a  fancy  to  play  a  farce  from  memory,  whose 
text  we  did  not  own,  and  which  we  remembered 
rather  confusedly.  These  vague  souvenirs  had 
their  charm,  and  for  the  children,  who  had  never 
seen  them  played,  they  had  all  the  attraction  of 
originality.  They  conceived  them,  after  a  simple 
preliminary  explanation,  differently  from  us,  and 
we  were  charmed  to  see  them  inspired  with  new 
characters  and  better  scenes  than  those  of  the 
text. 

We  still  had  another  resource  left  us — that  of 
making  good  pieces  out  of  bad  ones.  Boccaferri 
excelled  in  such  discoveries.  He  rummaged  his 
theatrical  library,  and  found  a  happy  subject  to 
experiment  upon  in  some  obsolete,  badly  con- 
ceived and  badly  executed  drama. 

"  There  is  no  work  so  thoroughly  bad  and  flat," 
said  he,  "  in  which  there  cannot  be  found  some 
idea,  some  character,  which  may  be  of  good  ser- 
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vice.  At  the  theatre,  T  have  heard  a  hundred 
plays  hissed,  which  would  have  been  applauded 
had  an  intelligent  man  handled  the  same  subject. 
Then  let  us  hunt  everywhere,  doubting  nothing, 
and  be  sure  we  could  go  on  so  for  ten  years,  and 
every  night  have  some  new  material  to  invent 
and  develope." 

This  life  was  so  charming  and  so  impassioned 
us  that  it  would  have  seemed  puerile  and  absurd 
to  any  one  else.  We  did  not  weary  of  our 
pleasure,  for  the  morning  was  devoted  to  more 
serious  labor.  I  painted  with  Stella ;  the  mar- 
quis and  his  daughter  carefully  fulfilled  their  self- 
imposed  duties.  Celio  directed  his  brother's  lite- 
rary and  musical  education,  and  also  that  of  our 
little  sister,  to  whom  I  was  also  allowed  to  give  a 
few  lessons.  So  the  hour  for  acting  always  eame 
as  a  well-deserved  and  ever  new  recreation.  The 
ivory  gate  always  opened  to  us  the  sanctuary  of 
our  sweetest  illusions. 

I  felt  myself  grow  better  from  the  contact  with 
these  fresh  artist  imaginations,  whose  key,  whose 
harmony,  whose  soul  old  Boccaferri  was.  Lu- 
crezia  Floriani  best  knew  and  understood  him, 
the  most  unprofitable  and  powerless  member  of 
formal  society,  the  most  complete,  the  most  in- 
spired, in  short,  the  most  artistic  of  artists.  I 
owe  him  a  great  deal,  and  my  gratitude  to  him 
will  endure  beyond  the  grave.  I  never  heard  any 
one  talk  upon  painting  with  so  much  sense,  clear- 
ness, depth  or  delicacy.  While  daubing  coai'se 
scenery,  (for  he  painted  very  badly,)  he  poured 
into  my  mind  a  flood  of  brilliant  ideas,  which 
nourished  my  powers,  and  whose  creative  influ- 
ence I  shall  always  feel. 

I  was  astonished  that,  since  Celio  was  to 
become  rich  and  noble  through  marriage  with 
Cecilia,  the  Boccaferri  should  seriously  think  of 
his  recommencing  his  debuts  ;  but  I  understood 
it,  like  tliem,  after  studying  his  character,  and 
recognizing  his  vocation  and  the  superiority  of 
his  talent,  which  was  unfolding  day  by  day. 
"  Are  not  great  dramatic  artists  almost  always 
rich  at  some  time  of  their  life?"  said  the  mar- 
quis to  me  ;  "  and  does  the  possession  of  lands, 
castles  and  even  titles  disgust  them  with  their 
art  ?  No.  Generally  it  is  old  age  alone  which 
drives  them  from  the  stage,  for  they  feel  that 
their  greatest  power  and  deepest  joy  are  there. 
Well,  Celio  will  begin  where  the  others  leave  off. 
He  will  devote  himself  to  Art  at  his  leisure;  he 
will  be  so  much  the  morg  precious  to  the  public, 
since  he  may  make  himself  a  rarity,  and  still  be 
so  much  the  better  paid,  as  he  cares  least  about 
it.     So  goes  the  world." 

Celio  was  living  in  excitement,  and  these 
changes  of  fury,  hope,  jealousy  and  delight  de- 
veloped within  him  a  terrible  passion  for  Cecilia, 
a  power  sujierior  in  his  talent.  We  let  him  pass 
two  months  in  this  burning  ordeal,  which  he  was 
strong  enough  to  bear,  and  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  natural  element  of  his  genius. 

One  morning,  when  the  spring  began  to  smile, 
and  the  pines  were  adorning  their  sombre 
branches  with  points  of  tender  green,  the  lilacs 
were  bursting  forth  in  the  warm  breeze,  and  the 
birds  were  filling  the  thickets  with  their  wild 
little  cries,  we  were  drinking  coffee  on  the  ter- 
race in  the  first  beams  of  a  mild  and  clear  sun. 
The  lawyer  from  Brian^on  arrived  and  threw  his 
arms  around  his  old  friend  the  marquis,  cryin" 
out : 

"  All  your  debts  are  paid !" 


These  prosaiu  words  were  as  sweet  to  our  ears 
as  tl]e  first  showers  of  spring.  It  was  the  signal 
of  happiness  to  us  all.  The  marquis  put  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  in  Cello's,  and  Stella's 
within  mine.  While  I  write  these  last  lines,  Beat- 
rice is  in  the  green  house  gathering  white  ca- 
melias  and  cyclamens  for  the  bridal  wreaths.  I 
am  happy  and  proud  to  call  this  dear  child  openly 
my  sister,  and  m.ister  Volabii  has  just  entered 
the  castle  as  coachman.      I 

NOTICE.     - 

The  "  Castle  of  the  Wilderness,"  ( Clidteau  des 
Desertcs)  is  an  analysis  of  some  ideas  of  Art,  rather 
than  an  analysis  of  feelings.  This  romance  has 
served  once  more  to  confirm  me  in  the  conviction 
that  real  things,  transported  into  the  domain  of 
fiction,  appear  there  but  to  disappear  the  instant  their 
transformation  becomes  necessary. 

During  several  conseculive  winters,  living  retired 
in  tlie  country  with  my  children  and  a  few  friends  of 
their  age,  we  had  conceived  the  idea  of  playinir 
comedy  upon  the  stage,  without  spectators,  not  for 
our  own  instruction  in  any  sort,  but  simply  to  amuse 
ourselves.  This  amusement  became  a  passion  for 
the  children,  and  by  degrees  a  sort  of  literary  exer- 
cise, not  without  its  use  in  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  several  among  them.  A  sort  of  mystery, 
which  we  did  not  seek,  but  which  resulted  naturally 
from  this  little  uproar  prolonged  far  into  the  night, 
in  the  midst  of  an  uninhabited  country,  when  snow 
or  fog  enveloped  us  without,  and  when  our  servants 
even,  neither  aiding  in  the  changes  of  our  decoration 
nor  in  our  suppers,  left  the  house  at  an  early  hour 
entirely  to  ourselves ;  the  tliunder,  the  pistol  shots, 
the  rollings  of  the  drum,  the  cries  of  the  drama  and 
the  music  of  the  ballet,  all  this  had  something  fan- 
tastical about  it,  and  the  infrequent  passers  by,  who 
caught  a  little  of  the  sound  aliir  off,  did  not  hesitate 
to  believe  us  crazy  or  bewitched. 

When  I  introduced  an  episode  of  this  kind  into 
the  romance  just  finislied,  it  became  there  a  serious 
study,  and  assumed  proportions  so  much  larger  than 
in  the  original,  that  my  poor  children,  after  having 
read  it,  looked  now  only  with  chagrin  ujion  the  blue 
curtain  and  the  costumes  cut  from  paper,  which  had 
been  their  delight.  But  the  exaggeration  of  fancy 
always  serves  some  end,  for  tliey  made  themselves  a 
theatre  as  large  as  the  contracted  place  allowed,  and 
in  the  following  years  got  so  far  as  to  play  themselves 
the  pieces  of  iheir  own  composition. 

Whether  these  were  good  or  bad,  is  not  a  question 
of  much  interest  to  others ;  but  did  they  not  do 
better  to  amuse  and  exercise  themselves  in  this  way, 
than  to  pursue  that  wild  Bohemian  course  of  actual 
life,  which  at  their  ago  we  find  in  all  grades  of 
society  1 

Thus  fantasy,  romance,  imagination,,  in  a  word, 
has  its  indirect  but  certain  influence  on  the  employ- 
ment of  our  life — an  influence  often  fatal,  say  the 
rigorists,  in  bad  faith  or  bad  humor.  1  deny  it. 
Piction  begins  by  transforming  reality ;  but  it  is 
transformed  in  its  turn,  and  infuses  a  little  ideality, 
not  only  into  the  little  facts,  but  into  the  great 
ruling  sentiments  of  real  life. 

Geokge  Sand. 

Nohant,  Jan.  17,  1853. 

TO  MR.  W.  G.  MACKEABY. 

Tliis  little  work  attempts  to  agitate  a  few  ideas  on 
the  Dramatic  Art.  I  place  it,  therefore,  under  the 
protection  of  a  great  name  and  an  honorable  friend- 
ship. Geokge  Sand. 

Nohant,  April  30,  1847. 


Anecdote  of  Rossini  and  Fetis. — "Must 
all  this  be  learned — cher  Fetis,"  asked  Rossini, 
smiling,  one  day,  when  they  met  accidentally  in 
the  shop  of  M.  Troupenas — "  must   all   this   be 


learned  in  order  to  compose  ?"  Rossini  alluded 
to  the  7'rcali.te  on  Counterpoint  and  Fur/ue,  by 
Fetis,  which  was  lying  on  the  counter,  and  which 
the  author  of//  Burhlere  and  Guilliiume  Tell  was 
'\feuillelatH"  with  his  fingers.  "Ah,  maestro!" 
rejoined  the  compiler  of  the  Bior/raphical  Diction- 
ary of  Musicians,  "you  are  a  living  proof  of  the 
contrary." 


Antiquity  of  the  Polka. — The  description 
of  the  lavolta,  in  Sir  John  Davies's  poem  on 
dancing,  "The  Orchestra,"  (1596,)  shows  that  it 
must  have  closely  resembled  the  dance  which  we 
fondly  boast  of  as  one  of  the  great  inventions  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     It  runs  as  follows: — 

Yet  there  is  one,  the  most  delightful  kind, 

A  lofty  jumping  or  a  leaping  round, 

"Where  arm  and  arm  the  dancers  are  entwined. 

And  whirl  themselves  with  strict  embracements  bound; 

And  still  their  feet  an  anapaest  do  sound ; 

An  anapaest  to  all  their  music,  song 

Whose  first  two  feet  are  short,  and  third  is  long. 

The  "  anapajst"  is  exclusive  ;  it  points  exactly  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  polka — the  pause  on 
the  third  step.  Moreover  it  appears  that  there  is 
not  an  especial  figure  for  the  polka — so  there  was 
none  for  the  lavolta;  for  it  was  classed  among 
those  dances — 

Wlierein  that  dancer  greatest  praise  has  won, 
Whicli,  with  best  order,  can  all  order  shun  ; 
For  every  where  he  wantonly  must  range, 
And  turn  and  wind  with  unexpected  change. 

Who  can  doubt,  after  this,  that  the  polka  was 
certainly  danced  before  Queen  Elizabeth. 


The  Grand  Organ  Controversy. 
I. 

(From  the  Transcript,  June  19.) 

The  Gkand  Organ  for  the  Music  Hall. 
Mr.  Editor:  The  article  in  Thursday  evening's 
issue,  under  the  above  caption  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  perused  it  attentively,  hoping  to  learn  the 
necessity  of  sending  abroad  for  an  organ  of  even 
"  the  size,  power  and  quality  of  the  famous  instru- 
ments of  the  Old  World." 

I  must  confess  the  article  confirmed  me,  as  it 
doubtless  has  others,  in  the  opinion  that  the  organ 
should  be  built  in  this  country,  and  in  Boston.  In- 
asmuch as  a  solicitation  to  the  public  is  made  for 
means  to  procure  the  instrument,  will  you  allow  me 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  necessity  for  such  a 
course  will  be  made  more  apparent,  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  thus  slight- 
ing our  American  manufacturers,  I  shall  cheerfully 
contribute  my  portion  to  the  proposed  enterprise,  or 
to  encourage  one  of  our  builders  to  go  abroad. 

With  the  hope  of  obtaining  further  information,  I 
beg  leave  to  simply  notice  some  of  the  points  in  the 
article  I'cferred  to. 

You  say,  1st,  "  Travellers  and  musicians  who  have 
been  abroad,  uniformly  concur  in  speaking  of  the 
great  organs  in  France  and  Gcrmrny  as  superior,  not 
only  in  volume,  but  in  all  other  desirable  qualities, 
to  those  heretofore  produced  in  this  country." 

On  reading  this,  I  could  but  ask,  is  it  so  ?  and 
must  confess,  with  an  extensive  musical  acquaintance 
with  persons  born  and  educated,  or  who  have  travelled 
abroad,  1  could  not  call  to  mind  o«e,  possessing  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  judge  in  this  matter,  who 
would  advise  the  course  proposed.  On  the  contrary, 
from  some  of  the  best  German,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can organists,  I  have  repeatedly  heard  expressed 
opinions  adverse  to  such  procedure. 

Would  onr  Hayter,  Mtiller,  Dr.  Tuckerman,  and 
others  of  this  city,  and  Zundel,  of  European  reputa- 
tion, late  organist  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Frankfort, 
advise  us  to  send  abroad  ?  And  are  the  opinions  of 
such,  and  otiiers,  to  be  disregarded  t  If  our  builders 
are  not  equal  to  the  undertaking — a  proposition  I  do 
not  admit — would  it  not  be  better  they  should  exam- 
ine and  Kive  us  the  benefit  of  their  discoveries  in  the 
old  world  ?  I  understand  some  of  them  are  ready  to 
do  so  with  far  less  encouragement  than  is  often  ex- 
tended to  our  sculptors  and  painters.  We  have  the 
best  authority  for  believing  that,  stop  for  stop,  our 
best  American  manufacturers  furnish  equal  to  those 
of  foreign  lands.  To  estimate  the  extent  of  their 
ability  by  their  productions,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  our  best 
archi,tects,  judging  of  district  school-houses  erected 
by  them,  in  comparison  with  other  structures  of 
greater  size  and  more  pretensions. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  principles  involved  in  the 
construction  of  a  $4,000  organ — especially  as  it  re- 
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gards  tone — are  no  different  than  in  one  costinf; 
$20,000.  Enlarged  scales,  increased  pressure  of  wind, 
and  additional  stops,  snitcjd  only  to  an  organ  of  the 
required  size,  constituting  the  principal  difference, 
but  involving  no  principle  in  voicing  which  is  not 
well  understood  by  our  best  manufacturers. 

When  informed  that  to  our  builders  many  stops, 
"such  as  the  vox  humana  and  others,"  are  unknown, 
I  could  not  resist  tlie  inclination  to  walk  among  tliem, 
and  learned  at  the  first  establishment  I  visited,  tliat 
they  were  prepared  to  furnish  any  stop  tliat  was 
known  in  Europe  one  year  since,  and  to  warrant  as 
good  as  can  be  produced  abroad. 

That  I  might  be  fully  satisfied  "  that  they  were 
posted  up,"  scales,  drawings,  &c.,  as  received  from 
abroad,  were  placed  before  my  eyes,  and  the  reason 
given  for  their  non-production,  "want  of  oppor- 
tunity." 

The  second  consideration  named  by  you,  the  ques- 
tion of  durability,  is  one  I  would  dismiss  by  asking, 
why  metals  and  wood  cannot  be  of  as  good  quality 
(and  stand  this  climate  far  better),  and  be  as  well 
put  together  in  this,  as  in  any  other  country,  provided 
— "aye!  here's  the  rub" — a  sufficient  price  be  paid. 
This,  I  must  believe,  is  seldom  done,  and  our 
builders,  especially  those  with  a  laudable  ambition  to 
excel,  are,  in  their  great  works,  generally  obliged  to 
pocket  more  loss  than  profit.  Much  could  be  said  on 
this  point,  but  I  forbear.  Your  third  consideration  is 
susceptible  of  proof,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  made  to 
appear,  but  regret  my  inability  to  learn  from  our 
Boston  builders  that  they  have  furnished  the  inform- 
ation necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  named  by  you,  that  "  it  has  been  shown 
by  actual  estimates,  a  saving  of  $3,000  can  be 
effected  by  employing  a  foreign  builder. 

These  are  matters  that  should  be  intelligently  dis- 
cussed, and  while  all  will  accord  the  right  to  parlies  of 
purchasing  where  they  please,  it  seems  but  proper,  if 
the  public  are  to  aid  in  the  enterprise,  they  should 
at  lea.st  understand  that  the  expenditure  be  judicious, 
and  not  such  as  shall  secure  to  our  citizens  a  stand- 
ing monument  of  folly  ;  or  an  instrument  to  which, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  all  will  be  required  to  award  the 
palm  of  superiority,  and  thus,  as  has  been  heretofore 
done,  insult  our  artists  by  holding  up  as  a  model  for 
their  imitation,  because  from  abroad,  an  instrument 
equal  only  to  the  productions  of  our  second  or  third 
rate  builders. 

The  question  is  asked  in  Dwight's  Journal:  "  Is  it 
not  natural  to  suppose  that  Germany,  the  musical 
land  par-excellence — the  home  of  great  organists  for 
centuries,  the  land  of  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Schneider,  should  possess  the  art  of  organ  building 
in  the  greatest  perfection  ? "  It  seems  to  me  the  same 
question  would  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  German 
music  halls,  most  of  which  are  among  the  poorest  of 
all  Europe;  or  to  piano-fortes.  But  where  is  the 
impartial  musician  that  would  not  laugh  at  such 
suggestions.  As  well  might  we  argue  that  the  land 
of  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  must  necessarily  produce 
the  best  printing  presses,  or  that  in  the  fioly  Land 
must  be  found  the  best  exemplars  of  our  Christian 
religion,  because  there  our  Saviour  dwelt. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  an  organ  of  double  the  size  of  either  of 
the  largest  two  organs  in  our  city — the  Temple  and 
Williams  Hall  organ — would  possess  power  and 
variety  sufficient  for  a  music  hall,  considerably  larger 
than  ours,  and  that  12  or  $14,000  expended  here  will 
produce  an  organ  which  will  equal  in  effect  and 
beauty,  and  stand  in  order  much  better  than  any 
from  abroad  costing  twice  as  much. 

Can  we  be  informed  how  it  applies  in  organ  build- 
ing that  a  better  instrument  can  be  built  abroad, 
owing  to  price  of  labor,  and  long  practice  1  German 
stops  voiced  and  finished  there,  have  been  imported 
by  our  builders,  but  have  in  no  respect  proved 
superior  to  those  made  and  voiced  here. 

With  the  hope  that  more  information  may  be  elici- 
ted, and  that  we  may  see  the  names  of  some  compe- 
tent judges  quoted  in  favor  of  this  scheme,  and  that 
it  may  be  made  fully  to  appear  that  the  mover  in 
this  matter  in  acting  understandingly,  with  no  other 
motive  than  a  sincere  recognition  "'  that  art  is  of  no 
country  and  knows  no  kindred," 

I  remain  yours  truly,  Modeeato. 

II. 

(From  the  Transcript,  June  20.) 

The  Organ  for  the  Music  Hall — If  the 
subject  were  one  in  which  only  professional  musicians 
took  an  interest,  there  would  not  be  much  need  of  a 
rejoinder  on  our  part  to  the  communication  in  our 
paper  of  yesterday.  But  as  it  is  desirable  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  shall  meet  the  approval  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  fund  as  well  as  of  the  public, 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  restate  our  position,  and 
adduce  some  facts  to  meet  the  objections  made  by 


our  correspondent.    The  case  rests  upon  these  points : 

1st,  The  testimony  of  musicians  and  tr.avellers, 
both  in  past  and  present  time,  as  to  the  superiority 
of  foreign  instruments,  p.articularly  those  of  Germany. 

2d,  The  ability  of  American  builders  to  imitate 
successfully  these  clieft  d'mwres,  and 

3d,  The  "comparative  prices. 

With  regard  to  the  eminent  organists  of  this  city 
whose  names  are  introduced  by  our  correspondent, 
we  should  not  think  ourselves  warranted  in  quoting 
their  opinions  separately,  if  we  had  them  ;  but  we 
have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  nearly  every 
one  of  the  gentlemen  named  would  advise  the  com- 
mittee to  go  abroad.  But  there  is  other  evidence,  so 
much  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most 
convincing. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  who  has  recently  written  a  History 
of  the  Offian.  the  best  treatise  extant,  after  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  famous  instruments,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  German  builders  are  surpassed 
by  those  of  no  other  country  ;  in  fact,  in  many  res- 
pects. The  opinion  of  this  author  will  be  conclusive 
with  all  who  have  read  bis  book. 

These  concessions  are  from  Englishmen,  a  race 
not  without  pride,  and  not  wholly  devoid  of  national 
prejudice.  In  this  country  we  have  had  few  such 
scientific  tourists.  But  the  foreign  corres[iondeiu'e 
of  almost  every  paper  in  the  Union  will  be  found  to 
contain  abundimt  testimony  of  the  same  jjurport. 
We  have  a  pretty  distinct  recollection  of  the  letters 
of  Lowell  Mason  from  abroad  some  years  since,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  most  unbounded  admiration 
for  the  German  organs. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  the  organs  built  in  the 
United  States  are  superior  to  those  in  England,  then 
of  course  the  testimony  of  Hopkins  and  Chorley  will 
not  be  conclusive.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  cite 
any  instances  of  either  English  or  German  manufac- 
ture now  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son ;  for  there  are  no  fair  specimens  here. 

But  it  is  needless,  we  think,  to  pursue  this  topic 
further.  The  fact  we  have  stated  is  as  well  known 
as  that  Switzerland  has  sublime  scenery,  or  that  the 
Cathedrals  of  Cologne  and  Houen  are  more  imposing 
than  the  Old  South  Church. 

Upon  the  second  point  we  may  remark  that  it  is 
no  derogation  to  our  people  to  say  that  they  have  not 
as  yet  reached  that  perfection  in  art  which  it  has 
taken  the  old  world  centuries  to  acquire.  For  the 
organ  builder  is  as  truly  an  artist  as  a  sculptor;  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  mechanical  skill.  And  then  the 
spirit  of  the  two  countries  is  essentially  different. 
We  put  up  thin-walled  houses  ;  our  furniture  is  made 
by  steam;  our  churches  are  generally  clap-boarded 
or  stuccoed.  We  are  more  ingenius  to  save  labor 
than  to  reach  perfection.  Very  few  things  in  America 
give  one  the  idea  of  performance,  solidity,  and  finish. 
The  organs  in  Germany  like  the  cathedrals,  are  the 
out-growth  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people  ; 
and  all  the  resources  of  science  as  well  as  of  art  have 
been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  instrument. 
So  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  subject 
that  for  many  years  a  royal  commission  has  existed 
in  Prussia  for  the  inspection  of  organs;  the  materials, 
mechanism,  and  effects  all  passing  under  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny  bcfoi-e  approval. 

Our  correspondent  asserts  that  an  organ  costing 
$4,000  involves  all  the  principles  in  one  costing 
$20,000.  This  statement,  or  rather  the  inference 
from  it,  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt.  Plaie  any 
number  of  school-houses  together,  and  they  do  not 
make  a  church  ;  unite  churches  and  they  do  not  form 
a  cathedral.  The  spirit  that  conceives  the  instrument 
as  a  grand  whole,  and  combines  every  thing  in  due 
order  to  embody  that  conception,  is  very  different 
from  that  required  to  originate  and  complete  the 
smaller  model. 

An  American  builder  mii/ht  be  successful  in  a 
larije  instrument;  all  that  ingenuity  and  mechanical 
skill  could  accomplish  would  undtiubtedly  be  given 
to  the  work ;  but  after  all,  when  upon  one  side  there 
is  a  moral  certainty  .and  upon  the  other  only  a  proba- 
bility, we  do  not  think  the  committee  would  be  jus- 
tified in  running  the  risk.  This  is  really  the  great 
point ;  the  question  of  price  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant. 

We  repeat  that  were  the  cost  the  only  question, 
we  should  not  hesitate  ;  but  since  our  statement  has 
been  doubted,  we  shall  show  that  we  have  been  far 
within  the  mark,  instead  of  overstepping  it. 

Says  Hopkins,  whom  wo  have  before  quoted  ; 

"  It  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  durable,  com- 
plete, but  costli/  way  of  building  an  organ,  and  an 
unsubstantial,  incomplete  and  cheap  way  of  making 
it.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that  organ  building 
may  be  viewed  as  a  calling  of  high  art,  or  treated 
merely  as  a  matter  of  business  ;  and  it  will  be  exer- 
cised in  either  the  former  or  the  latter  spirit  accord- 
ing to  circumstances." 


It  is  in  this  view  of  the  matter  that  estimates  are 
to  be  considered.  To  assume  that  an  organ  with 
any  given  number  of  stops  is  equal  in  value  to  any 
other  of  similar  extent,  would  be  as  wise  a  judgment 
as  that  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller.  who  settled  a  dis- 
pute between  two  litigants  by  weighing  their  respec- 
tive hooks.  We  have  before  us  minute  and  detailed 
estimates,  procured  by  one  of  the  Committee,  who 
h.as  thoroughly  investigated  this  subject,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  ;  the  one  from  an  eminent 
American  manufacturer,  the  other  from  a  celebrated 
builder  in  Germany.  The  estimates  are  for  organs 
of  similar  calibre  and  quality  ;  both  being  exclusive 
of  the  case,  as  that  is  to  be  made  here.  And  instead 
of  a  difif'erence  of  $3000,  as  we  stated,  the  actual 
cost  of  the  American  instrument  would  be  more 
than  thirty  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  one 
made  abroail,  including  duties,  freight,  insurance, 
and  other  expenses.  Perhaps  the  German  builder 
is  willing  to  make  the  instrument  without  profit,  or 
even  at  a  loss,  for  the  sake  of  showing  a  specimen  of 
his  skill ;  but,  nevertheles.s,  the  fact  of  the  offer  is  as 
we  have  stated.  We  may  readily  find  a  reason  for 
this  difference  in  the  price  of  labor ;  how  great  that 
difference  is,  every  well-informed  man  knows.  The 
market  value  of  tin  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
at  least  ten  per  cent,  less  at  the  Dutch  ports  than  in 
ours. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  which  we  might 
make  if  we  had  not  already  exceeded  our  limits. 
We  are  persuaded  that  there  cannot  be  two  opinions 
upon  this  subject  among  disinterested  men,  when  it 
is  thoroughly  understood.  We  believe  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  organ  builders  that  we  should 
have  such  an  instrument  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
describe.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  views  of  our 
correspondent  will  not  be  sustained  even  by  those 
who  might  be  supposed  most  deeply  interested. 
Several  manufacturers  have  already  ex[)ressed  a 
desire  to  see  a  specimen  of  German  or  English  skill, 
and  one,  at  least,  has  subscribed  in  aid  of  the  fund. 

We  wish  we  could  quote  further  the  retnarks  of 
Hopkins*  in  regard  to  the  price  and  completeness  of 
an  organ,  because,  emanating  as  they  do  from  one 
who  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  organ  build- 
ing business,  and  who,  therefore,  can  be  in  no  way 
interested  in  the  issue  beyond  what  is  shared  by 
all  who  admire  true  excellence,  irrespective  of  coun- 
try, they  may  be  permitted  to  exercise  some  influence 
with  those  wdio  have  to  weigh  the  merits  of  com- 
peting estimates,  and  because  they  really  involve  the 
permanent  interest  of  the  purchaser,  the  credit  of  the 
builder,  and  the  progress  of  art,  in  equal  degrees. 


The  Original  Score  of  Mozart's  Eequiem. 

BY  E.    F.   F.DLEN   VON  MOSEL, 

Gustos  of  tlie  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

(Translated  for  the  London   Musical  World.) 

{Continued  from  page  76  ) 

The  first  test  consisted  in  coinparing  this  score 
with  the  other  MSS.  of  the  Requiem  contained  in 
the  Imperial  Librarj-.  I  have  already  annoiinceii, 
in  niy  preface  to  G.  N.  von  Nissen's  Bioyraphij  of 
W.  A.  Mozart  {JdhrbUcher  der  Litenilur — vol. 
xlix.,  page  209),  that  of  those  MSS.  the  move- 
ments "  Dies  ine,"  "  Tuba  mirum,"  "  Rex  fre- 
mendas,"  "  Reeordare,"  and  "  Confutatis"  were 
presented  some  years  ago  to  the  Imperial  Libriiry 
by  the  Abbe  Stadler ;  the  movetnents  following 
these,  however,  viz. :  "  Lacrymosa"  (and,  indeed, 
of  this  only  the  first  eight  bars),  "  Domine  Jesu," 
with  the  fugue  "  Quam  olim,"  and  "  Hostias," 
were  at  that  time  the  property  of  the  Imperial 
Capellmeister,  Herr  Joseph  Edlen  Eybler,  who  has 
since  then  presented  them  as  a  donation  to  the 
Imperial  Library. 

The  Abbe  Stadler,  in  his  disquisitions  upon  this 
masterpiece,  often  refers  lo  the  two  above  men- 
tioned divisions  of  it.  They  are  the  same  which 
he,  and  with  him  Herr  Andre,  of  Offenbach  (in 
his  introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
Requiem,  page  1),  is  fidly  justified  in  calling  "the 
actual  scores."  Herr  Andre  has,  moreover  (in 
his  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Requiem 
page  12),  confirmed,  by  reference  to  his  great 
collection  of  Mozart's  MSS.,  that  this  master  was 
accustomed,  in  writing  vocal  compositions  with 
orchestral  accompaniments,  to  make  sketches  of 
the  score,  in  which  the  voice  parts  and  mostly 
the  instrumental  bass  were  written  complete,  but 
of  the  other  parts,  the  subjects  were  only  ocea- 

*  The  remartis  referred  to  may  be  found  on  page  22  of  the 
present  volume  of  this  Journal  (for  April  19,  1866.) 
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sionally  inilicated.  It  could  therefore  not  appear 
singular,  nor  lessen  the  probability  that  the 
present  complete  score  is  an  autograph  of  Mozart, 
that  of  a  composition  of  such  great  importance 
there  should  be  found  such  previously  made 
sketches,  besides  the  score  under  consideration. 

The  division  from  "  Dies  irre"  to  "  Confutatis," 
inclusive,  is  doubtless  the  same  that  the  widow 
Mozart  sent  to  Ilcrr  Andre,  with  a  letter  dated 
the  2Cth  of  Jaituary,  1801,  requiring  him  to 
return  it.  (See  his  introduction  to  the  first  edition, 
page  5.)  The  filling  up  in  a  stranL'e  hand — not 
that  of  Siissmarer — of  the  blanks  left  by  Mozart, 
which  differs  almost  entirely  from  the  score  now 
under  consideration,  appears  not  to  have  been 
inserted  at  that  time,  since  Herr  Andre  makes  no 
mention  of  it.  Why  this  instrumentation  should 
have  been  added  to  the  original  sketches  of  Jlozart, 
when  the  complete  score  was  already  published  by 
Breilkopfand  Hiirtel  in  Leipzig,  is  unaccountable. 

The  second  division,  from  "  Lacrymosa"  until 
"  Hostias,"  inclusive,  is,  (with  the  exception  of  two 
bars  of  the  soprano  in  the  "  Lacrymosa,"  an 
attempted  continuation  in  the  same  unknown 
writing,  the  melody  of  which  differs  completely 
from  that  of  the  score,)  untouched  by  any  strange 
hand  ;  and  e.xhibits  only  the  hand-writing  of  Mo- 
zart, namely  the  voice  parts  and  the  fundamental 
bass,  with  occasional  indications  of  the  accompan- 
panimenl  for  the  violin  and  viola. 

With  these  original  sketches  the  complete  score 
was  in  the  first  instance  carefully  collated.  They 
were  particularly  afipropriate  for  such  a  compari- 
son, since  the  eight  movements  contain  the  same 
notes  and  the  same  words.  The  resemblance, 
with,  the  exception  of  the  shape  of  some  of  the 
capital  letters  in  the  writing  of  the  text,  was  found 
to  be  perfect.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  specimens  of  Mozart's  hand- 
writing was  brought  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection  and  comparison.  -  We  are  indebte<l  to 
the  kindness  of  the  younger  Mozart,  now  living 
in  Vienna,  for  the  contribution  of  lour  large  port- 
folios, which,  besides  .several  completed  composi- 
tions of  his  celebrated  father,  contained  above 
eighty  fragments,  belonging  to  nearly  every  stage 
of  his  career,  including  the  last,  as  for  example, 
several  of  the  subjects  in  the  operas  Die  Zauber- 
fliite  and  La  Clemenza  di  Tito.  The  Society  of 
Musical  Amateurs  of  the  Austrian  Empire  had 
the  courtesy  to  send  in  the  original  score  of  the 
before-mentioned  cantata — "  Laut  erschalle  uns're 
Freude" — which  in  respect  to  the  time  of  its  com- 
position stands  nearest  to  the  Requiem.  Herr 
Aloys  Fuchs,  the  possessor  of  a  great  collection 
of  valuable  and  interesting  musical  autographs, 
brought  two  small  MSS.  of  Siissmayer,  a  quartet 
for  male  voices,  and  a  minuet  and  trio  lor  the 
orchestra  ;  and  I  added  to  these  the  original  score 
of  a  qnartet  of  Mozart  for  flute,  violin,  viola  and 
violoncello,  belonging  to  myself. 

Thus  provided,  several  of  the  principal  musical 
connoisseurs  in  Vienna,  all  familiar  with  Mozart's 
handwriting,  were  invited  to  inspect  and  judge 
the  newly  acquired  score. 

This  consists  of  thirtv-two  sheets  of  Italian 
(oblong)  niu>ic-paper,  of  twelve  staves.  The 
sheets  are  not  numbered  according  to  the  pages, 
but,  as  was  the  custom  of  Mozart,  according  to 
the  leaves.  The  score  is  not  sewn  together,  but 
in  loose  sheets,  without  any  title  page  or  wrapper. 
At  the  top  of  the  first  page  in  the  middle  is 
written,  ''Requiem;"  on  the' right,  "  i*i  me,  W. 
A.  Mozart,  m.  p.  792"  (xic);  on  the  left, 
"  Adagio."  In  the  fugue,  "  Kyrie,"  on  the  second 
page  of  the  seventh  leaf  is  found  a  remarkable 
correction;  namely,  in  the  fourth  bar  Mozart 
wrote  according  to  his  first  thought : — 

-ttf-t= 


i^mm 


fit^ 


*E 


•=i=it 


'0- 


lie  changed  his  mind,  however,  at  the  last 
quarter  of  the  bar,  crossed  through  this  bar,  to 
which   the   instrumentation  was  not  yet   written. 


and    instead  of 
folio  ws  : — ■ 


it,  continued   the  moveinent  as 
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-    son,        -  Christe,  e  - 

as  this  passage  occurs  in  the  edition  of  Breitkopf 
and  Hand.  Commencing  from  the  fugue,  the 
accovBpanlment  appears  in  a  paler  iidc  than  the 
four  voice  parts  and  the  fundamental  bass,  from 
which  it  seems  that  it  must  have  been  written  at 
a  later  period.  In  both  movements,  in  the 
"  Requiem"  as  well  as  the  "  Kyrie,"  the  fundamen- 
tal bass  is  carefully  figured,  as  was  Mozart's  prac- 
tice in  his  compositions  for  the  church,  on  account 
of  the  organ.  The  second  page  of  the  ninth  leaf, 
though  numbered  10,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
sheet,  is  blank. 

Upon  the  next  leaf,  which  is  not  numbered  11, 
but-agiiin  commences  at  1,  begins  the  "  Dies  ira3  ;" 
this  is  followed  by  the  other  pieces,  of  which  the 
last,  "  Hostias,"  concludes  on  the  second  page  of 
the  thirty-third  leaf;  it  is  to  be  observed  that  leaf 
five  is  succeeded  by  leaf  five-and-a-half;  after  this, 
from  leaf  six,  the  numbering  is  regularly  contin- 
ued. 

The  numbering  of  the  pages  commences  again 
at  1  at  the  Sanctus ;  and  the  whole  concludes  on 
the  second  side  of  the  nineteenth  leaf,  having  the 
word  finis  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  On  the 
twentieth  leaf,  which  bears  no  number,  are  writ- 
ten the  parts  for  the  clarini  of  the  Benedictus,  for 
which  there  was  not  room  on  the  page  in  the 
complete  score.  On  comparison  of  this  manu- 
script with  the  edition  of  Breitkopf,  it  is  found  in 
all  essentials  most  perfectly  to  agree  with  it.  This 
edition  must,  therefore,  have  been  printed  from  a 
copy  of  the  score  under  consideration. 

We  may  particularize  the  following  important 
variations  : — The  time  of  the  movement  Requiem 
is  in  the  MS.  marked  with  jH  and  in  the  printed 
score  with  f^ 

In  the  "  Tuba  niirum"  the  case  is  exactly 
reversed ;  also  in  this  movement  Mozart  has  as- 
.-^igned  not  only  the  first  three  bars,  but  the  entire 
sofo^  to  tlie  tenor  trombone,  which  in  this  edition 
is  given  to  the  bassoon. 

Herr  Koehlitz,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
following  circumstances,  kindly  gave  me  this  ex- 
planation of  the  discrepancy ;  at  the  time  when 
the  widow  Mozart  gave  a  performance  of  the 
Requiem  in  Leipzic  for  her  benefit,  there  was  not 
at  hand  a  trombone  player  who  could  execute  this 
solo  as  it  stands  in  the  original.  HiUer,  at  that 
time  cantor  of  the  Thoinas-schule,  tvho  conducted 
the  performance,  found  himself  obliged,  at  the 
rehearsal,  to  mark  this  alteration  with  pencil  on 
the  copy  of  the  score  before  him,  The  same  copy 
was  afterwards  made  use  of  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf 
and  Hdrtel  for  their  edition  of  the  work,  and  thus 
this  passage  still  was  allotted  to  the  part  of  the 
bassoon  in  print.  Besides  this,  the  fourth  bar  of 
the  "  Domine  Jesu"  presents  the  following  varia- 
tion in  the  MS. : — 


In  the  printed  score  :- 


In  Mozart's  sketch  of  the  score,  mentioned 
above,  to  which  I  have  carefully  referred,  the  in- 
strumental accompaniment  in  this  passage  is 
wanting  the  alto  voice  part,  however,  stands  as  it 
appears  in  the  printed  copy. 

When  the  connoisseurs  who  had  been  invited 
had  e.xamined  the  score  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, the  majority  of  them  declared  it  to  be,  as 
well  in  the  formation  of  the  violins  and  alto  voice 
notes  as  of  the  letters,  and  even  of  the  figures  for 
the  thorough  bass,  without  doubt  Mozart's  hand- 
writing, while  the  comparison  of  this  with  that  of 
Siissmayer,  written  hastily  on  small  sized  paper, 
scarcely  shewed  the  most  distant  resemblance,  but 
on  the  contrary,  in  some  of  the  characters,  as  for 
instance,  the  treble  and  bass  clefs,  exhibited  a 
marked  difference.  The  minority  of  the  judges 
admitted  that  the  reasons  which  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  whole  far  outweighed  the 
objections  to  it,  which  were  grounded  on  the  sup- 
position which  had  prevailed  till  then,  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  genuine  originals  had  ever  existed. 
Upon  being  repeatedly  requested,  these  parties 
expressed  their  doubts  as  follows  : — - 

On  the  first  page  there  stands  under  Mozart's 
name  the  date  of  1792,  whereas  it  is  well-known 
that  Mozart  was  torn  from  the  world  by  death  on 
the  5lh  December,  1791. 

That  Mozart  could  scarcely  have  been  guilty  of 
the  consecutive  fifihs  in  the  fourth  bar  of  the 
"  Sanctus."  Amongst  the  most  characteristic  signs 
of  his  handwriting  are  the  naturals,  which  he 
always  formed  as  a  close  square,  narrower  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom  ;  whilst  in  the  "  Dies  iraj," 
and  the  instruments  belonging  to  it,  there  appear 
naturals  which  are  formed  with  an  open  square, 
agreeing  with  those  in  the  leaves  of  Siissmayer's 
writing,  which  were  laid  before  them. 

Amongst  the  capital  letters  in  the  writing  of  the 
words,  commencing  from  the  "  Dies  iras,"  the  let- 
ters B,  P,  Q,  R,  and  T,  differ  from  those  in  the 
"  Kyrie"  and  "  Requiem,"  and  in  the  two  divisions 
of  the  sketch  of  the  score. 

Almost   on  every  page  there  are,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  top  line,  straight  strokes  and  crosses, 
which  may  have  been  made  by  SU-ismayer,  in  or- 
der to  remind  himself  of  Mozart's  intentions. 
[To  tje  continued.] 


BOSTON,   JUKE  28,   1856. 

The  Orgaj?  foe  the  Music  Hall. — 
Where  shall  it  be  built  ?  This  question  bids  fair 
to  create  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Even  in  the 
heat  of  politics  the  newspapers  find  room  for  it. 
In  music  as  in  politics  there  is  a  great  American 
party,  who  cannot  listen  with  composure  to  the 
proposition  that  we  must  look  abroad,  to  the  old 
musical  countries,  for  the  great  organ  which  shall 
be  the  pride  of  Boston  and  the  rival  in  celebrity 
of  those  famous  instruments  at  Haarlem  and  at 
Freyburg.  Our  Yankee  confidence  in  our  own 
powers — this  ready  assumption  of  ability  to  beat 
all  the  world  in  every  (even  if  it  be  an  untried) 
sphere  of  action — is  surely  one  great  element  of 
success.  And  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  and  church  organs  by 
our  own  makers,  that  we  cannot  wonder  they 
should  look  with  jealous  eyes  upon  the  withdrawal 
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of  so  grand  an  opportunity  entirely  out  of  the 
usual  competition  between  them.  We  believe  the 
question  is  essentially  decided  in  the  minds  of  the 
directors,  after  lonj;  and  careful  consideration, 
and  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  good  grounds,  and 
that  the  organ  will  be  ordered  of  the  best  manu- 
facturer in  Germany.  Yet  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages offered  by  American  and  foreign  build- 
ers, is  still  an  open  and  an  interesting  question, 
which  all  friends  of  music  must  be  glad  to  hear 
discussed.  Let  us  have  all  the  knowledge,  all 
the  argument  that  can  be  produced  on  both  sides. 
AVith  this  view  we  have  copied  on  another  page 
two  pieces,  pro  and  con,  which  appeared  last  week 
in  the  Transcript.  Both  are  written  in  good 
tone  and  temper,  and  throw  light  upon  the  mat- 
ter. We  wish  to  keep  a  record  of  all  the  impor- 
tant points  and  stages  in  the  controversy.  We 
have  not  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  go 
back  to  the  original  article  in  the  Transcript, 
■which  called  forth  the  strictures  by  "  Moderate," 
because  the  views  therein  contained  were  essen- 
tially the  same  which  we  have  before  imperfectly 
presented  in  this  Journal.  We  may  from  time 
to  time  make  comments  and  comparisons,  but  we 
do  not  see  that  we  have  much  to  add  at  present, 
since  the  last  piece  in  the  Transcript  does  its 
work  so  ably. 

It  is  admitted,  we  believe,  on  all  hands,  that 
great  organs,  the  greatest  that  the  world  knows, 
AaiJe  been  built  and  have  stood  for  centuiies,  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  in  Germany.  Such  organs 
have  not  yet  been  produced  here.  What  our 
enterprising  builders  might  do,  with  such  outlay 
and  such  spur  to  ambition  as  are  now  offered, 
who  shall  say  ?  The  strong  consideration  is, 
that  the  thing  now  wanted,  and  at  such  great  ex-' 
pense  provided  for,  is  too  great  a  matter  to  be 
risked  upon  such  mere  experiment ;  that  it  is 
safer  to  go  where  these  great  works  are  no  vague 
possibilities  of  the  future,  but  monuments  of 
actual  achievement,  and  ever  present  models  of  a 
living  art — an  art  in  which  the  great  traditions 
are  kept  fresh  and  vital,  while  it  is  open  to  all 
the  new  suggestions  of  to-day.  That  we  shall 
one  day  build  as  great  organs,  as  that  we  shall 
one  day  grow  up  to  be  as  musical  a  nation,  as 
any  in  the  world,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  we  can- 
not expect  to  jump  the  intermediate  degrees. 
We  are  to  climb  step  by  step  to  that  eminence. 
In  organ  building  it  can  only  help  us  onward,  to 
have  in  the  midst  of  us  a  model  of  the  highest  art 
attained  to  in  the  old  world. 

What  is  least  appreciated  thus  far  in  the  inge- 
nious and  Briarean  activity  of  our  new  country 
is,  the  difference  between  Art  and  manufacture. 
This  has  been  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  the 
organ  project,  both  by  ourselves  and  others.  It 
is  not  easily  explained  to  those  who  do  not  feel  it; 
and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  comment  made  by 
"  Moderato  "  upon  a  remark  of  ours.  He  says 
the  idea  that  the  art  of  organ-building  should 
naturally  exist  in  the  highest  perfection  in  Ger- 
many, since  that  has  been  the  land  par  excellence 
of  the  great  organists  and  of  great  music,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  look  there  for  the  best  printing-presses 
because  there  lived  Goethe  and  Schiller  !  The 
very  confounding  of  Art  and  mechanism  to  which 
we  referred ! 

The  two  things  are  not  parallel.  The  great 
German  organs  were  built,  as  the  Transcript  well 
remarks,  in  the  same  religious  and  artistic  spirit, 
the  same  striving  for  perl-ection,  the  same  thought 


of  eternity  and  not  of  momentary  effect,  as  were 
the  old  cathedrals;  the  spirit  so  well  illustrated  in 
Schiller's  "  Founding  of  the  Bell."  Such  artistic 
piety  in  labor  is  scarcely  known  yet  in  our  me- 
chanic enterprises.  The  love  of  Art  must  per- 
vade and  inspire  a  people,  before  the  machinery 
of  Art  will  be  itself  artistic.  Music  must  be  in 
the  people,  music  as  revealed  by  the  great  Bachs 
and  Ilandels,  before  they  will  build  great  organs 
in  a  deeper  spirit  than  we  build  our  factories  and 
rail-roads;  just  as  no  mere  materialistic  skill  in 
mechanism,  nothing  short  of  the  deep  Faith  of 
those  old  times,  can  bid  cathedrals  spring  up, 
winning  the  senses  to  the  soul's  side  and  refuting 
all  our  literal  and  soul-starving  views  of  life.  As 
to  music  halls,  if  they  have  not  the  largest  and  the 
best  in  Germany,  it  is  because  music  there  is 
chiefly  listened  to  by  smaller  audiences  where  all 
are  trulj'  musical.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  world  society  to  have  great  popular  concerts, 
as  we  do,  for  most  miscellaneous  audiences.  Both 
systems  have  their  advantages.  As  to  piano- 
fortes, it  is  only  necessary,  to  see  the  force  of 
that  comparison,  to  understand  one  fact  not  gen- 
rally  known  among  our  people,  namely,  that  the 
square  piano,  which  has  been  the  chief  boast  of 
our  makers,  is  scarcely  looked  upon  in  Germany 
as  a  legitimate  instrument,  but  as  a  mere  cheap 
substitute,  sustaining  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  only  true  piano,  the  Grand,  or  Fliigel,  that 
the  Melodeon  or  Harmonium  here  does  to  the 
organ.  It  is  not  said  the  Germans  have  no  good 
grand  pianos.  Finally,  if  Palestine  has  ceased  to 
be  the  Holy  Land  in  more  than  name,  it  is  not 
equally  clear  that  Germany  has  ceased  to  be  the 
musical  land,  in  the  sense  necessary  to  our  argu- 
ment. 


Musical  Tales  and  Eomances. 

We  confess  to  a  great  liking  for  works  of  the 
imagination,  providing  they  are  the  oH'spring  of  a 
truly  creative  and  poetic  mind,  and  make  no 
pretensions  as  history.  So  long  as  the  writer  deals 
with  imaginary  men  and  women  alone,  we  have 
patience,  and  in  most  cases  sympathy,  with  him, 
though  he  be  as  wild  as  Hoffmann  and  Chamisso,  as 
strange  and  wierd  as  Foe,  or  the  author  of  "  Peter 
Rugg."  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  his- 
torical personages  are  made  the  subjects  of  fan- 
ciful tales,  and  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Bach, 
Corelli,  Giardini,  Rossini,  and  so  forth,  are 
dressed  and  tricked  out  in  gaud  and  tinsel — are 
made  the  lay  figures  upon  which  weak — very 
weak  modistes  too,  sometimes — display  their  want 
of  skill  and  taste.  When  Hoffmann  wrote  his 
fanciful  meeting  with  "  Ritter  Gluck,"  he  care- 
fully stated  it  to  be  an  "  imaginary  circumstance"  ; 
and  yet  many  have  read  that  as  history  !  Ger- 
man and  French  musical  literature  are  full  of 
these  things,  and  poor  Beethoven  has  been  vic- 
timized to  an  extent  incredible  to  any  one  who 
has  not  had  opportunity  to  look  somewhat  ex- 
tensively through  the  musical  journals  of  Europe 
of  the  last  thirtj'  years. 

We  have  had  occasion  two  or  three  times  in 
the  pages  of  this  Journal  to  warn  our  readers 
against  giving  the  least  credence  to  stories  pro- 
fessedly historical,  and  our  attention  is  directed 
to  this  topic  again  by  noticing  a  story  going  the 
rounds,  translated  from  the  Courier  des  Elats 
Unis  but  which  we  have  a  dim  impression  of 
having  seen  and  smiled  at  in  some  other  quarter. 
A  kind  friend  translated  it  for  us  several  months 


since,  but  we  could  not  with  a  good  conscience 
abuse  our  readers  with  publishing  that  as  history 
which  has  no  foundation  in  fact  whatsoever.  We 
refer  to  a  sketch  entitled,  "  History  of  a  Sonata." 

This  is  the  so-called  "  Moonlight  "  Sonata,  in  C 
sharp  minor,  dedicated  to  Countess  Julia  Guic- 
ciardi.  Half  a  dozen  words  are  sufHeient  to  show 
the  utter  absurdity  of  the  pretended  "  history  " 
here  given.  First,  it  was  not  composed  in  Bonn, 
but  at  Vienna.  Secondly,  Beethoven  was  not  in 
the  low,  miserable  condition  described  by  the 
writer,  but  flourishing  in  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity and  prosperity.  Thirdly,  the  symphony  in 
F  was  not  written  until  some  fifteen  j'ears  after 
the  publication  of  the  Sonata. 

The  facts  in  the  case,  so  far  as  we  know  them, 
we  will  give,  in  answer  to  an  inquiring  correspon- 
dent. The  pecuniary  condition  of  Beethoven 
during  the  years  1800-1-2-3  is  sufliciently  set 
forth  in  an  article  in  this  paper  published  April 
22,  1854,  and  needs  no  further  notice.  All  this 
time  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  Julia  Guicciardi, 
and  the  fantasia  dedicated  to  her  was  understood, 
by  those  who  knew  him  best,  to  be  a  musical  ex- 
pression of  that  love.  Schindler  intimates  as 
much.  Of  an}'  particulars  connected  with  the 
immediate  labor  of  composing  the  work,  no  record 
is  to  be  found.  Beethoven's  beautiful  Sonata, 
Op.  26,  with  the  "Marcia  Funebre,"  had  hardly 
become  known  in  the  Musical  circles  of  Vienna, 
when  Cappi,  one  of  the  publishers  of  that  city, 
di.-iplayed  upon  his  counter  two  new  sonatas,  both 
given  as  one  Opus — Op.  27 — from  the  same  fer- 
tile brain.  The  first  was  a  (we  copy  the  original 
title)  ^'Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia  per  it  Clavicem- 
balo 0  Pianoforte,  composta  e  dedicata  a  sua  Al- 
tezza  la  Signora  Principessa  Giovanna  Lichten- 
stein,  nata  Langravia  Fiirstenberg,  da  Luigi  van 
Beethocen.  Opera  27.  No.  1.  In  Vienna  presso 
Giov.  Cappi  etc." 

The  second  was  the  one  in  question  :  "Sonata 
quasi  una  Fantasia  per  il  Clavicembalo  o  Piano- 
forte composta  e  dedicata  alia  Damigella  Contessa 
Giulietta.  Guicciardi,  da  Luigi  van  Beethoven. 
Opera  27.  No.  2.  In  Vienna  presso  Giov. 
Cappi  etc." 

The  latter  became  very  soon  one  of  Beet- 
hoven's most  popular  works,  was  most  highly 
praised  by  the  critics,  and  the  dreamy,  half-sad 
first  movement,  so  full  of  tender  melancholy  and 
a  spiritual  condition,  which  can  find  no  expres- 
sion out  of  music,  obtained  for  it  among  the 
pianists  of  the  city  the  title  "  Moonlight  Sonata." 
This  title  no  more  came  from  Beethoven  himself 
than  the  title  of  "  Jupiter,"  given  by  the  English 
to  Mozart's  Symphony  with  the  fugue,  orijiinnted 
with  that  great  master.  In  short,  Beethoven, 
like  other  men,  took  a  musical  thought,  worked 
upon,  thought  upon  it,  studied  it,  elaborated  it, 
wrote  it  out,  corrected  it.  finished  il  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  then  sold  it  to  some  publisher. 
The  first  thought  was  an  inspiration  ;  the  thought 
as  we  read  it  on  the  printed  ]iagc  is  the  result  of 
long-continued,  persevering  labor. 

In  the  name  of  all  who  devote  themselves  to 
historical  and  biographical  researches,  we  utter 
our  protest  against  fanciful  sketches  of  which  real 
persons  are  made  the  heroes.  The  more  facts, 
the  more  well-founded,  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  great  men  in  all  stations,  professions  and  arts, 
the  better;  the  more  imaginative,  fancilul  tales 
and  sketches  which  are  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  musical  taste  and  to  the  spread  of  a  love 
for  true  music,  also  the  better  ;  but  do  not  abuse 
the  reader  bj'  presenting  as  history  stories  utterly 
without  foundation,  and  which  in  every  lino  are 
fitted  but  to  deceive  and  convey  false  ideas. 


BOSTON,    JUNE    28,    1856. 
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"The  Castle  in  the  Wildekness." — "We  give 
to-day  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  beautiful  Art 
novel  by  George  Sand.  "We  regret,  and  so  will  many 
of  our  readers,  that  it  is  so  short.  As  many  will  desire 
to  read  the  whole  connectedly,  we  have  had  a  limited 
edition  struck  off  in  a  neat  octavo  pamphlet  form.' — 
Price  fftcen  cents  per  copy.  To  be  had  at  this  office, 
and  at  the  periodical  stores. 


Musical  Revie"w. 

POPULAR     COLLECTIONS. 

Th^i  American  CoUection  of  In-strumenfal  Music  ;  con- 
sisting of  Marches,  Qitieksteps,  Waltzes,  Contra- 
Dances,  Quadrilles,  Cotillons,  Polkas,  Ilornpipes, 
Reels,  Mazourkas,  and  other  pojndar  music,  selected 
from  the  works  ofvariovs  masters,  and  arranged  for 
Wind  and  Stringed  Instruments,  such  as  the  Violin, 
Flute,  Clarinet,  Cornet,  Bugle,  Violoncello,  ^c, 
without  the  Piano-forte,  Organ,  Melodeon  or  Sera- 
phine.  Volume  1.  pp.  104.  By  John  W.  Moore, 
author  of  the  '*  Complete  EncyclopEcdia  of  Music," 
&c.     Boston  :  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co. 

This  book  is  really  a  curiosity.  There  is  a  certain 
na'ive  benevolence  as  well  as  shrewdness  in  the  plan. 
It  breathes  the  broadest  popular  sympathies  and 
shows  acquaintance  with  the  largest  market.  The 
author  in  his  preface  says  : 

In  my  intercourse  with  music  lovinjj  people,  I 
have  noticed,  that  in  every  town  and  villiaj^e,  there 
are  many  youn^  persons  of  some  musical  talent,  who 
play  upon  the  Violin,  Flute,  Clarinet,  Cornet,  Bugle, 
Violoncello,  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Melodeon,  or  Sera- 
phinc — all  of  whom,  for  the  want  of  a  snitahie  col- 
leciioii  of  music,  are  compelled  to  practise  altme. 
Nearly  all  the  collections  of  Instrumental  Music 
which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  published  in  this 
country,  have  consisted  of  simply  Duetts  and  Trios, 
with  an  occasional  Quartette — and  I  know  no  work 
where  the  arrangement  is  for  various  and  many  in- 
struments with  Pianoforte  accompaniment.  It  has 
been  my  object  and  in  preparing  this  compilation, 
not  only  to  supply  a  great  and  growing  want,  but  so 
to  arrange  all  the  music  in  the  work,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  source  of  pleasure  and  rational  enjoyment  to 
such  as  may  meet  together  for  practice,  and  yet  so  to 
write  the  parts,  that  one,  two,  three,  four,  six,  eight, 
or  even  a  large  member  may  with  equal  profit  use 
the  music  as  occasion  and  circumstances  may  rc(|nire. 
For  tlie  social  circle,  where  there  may  be  for  use  only 
a  Violin  or  a  Flute,  or  some  one  or  two  of  the 
many  instruments,  the  music  here  presenteil  will  be 
found  agreeable  with  the  simple  Piaiio-forte  accom- 
paniment. 

The  design,  thus  stated,  is  a  good  one.  To  help 
the  scattered  musical  ability  throughout  our  country 
villages,  our  stray  and  isolated  flutists,  cornists, 
clarinetists  and  pianists,  in  a  small  way,  to  club 
together  and  perform  in  quartet,  or  in  larger  bands, 
the  old  fiimillar  tunes  which,  with  the  Sabbath  psalm 
tunes,  constitute  the  chief  musical  pabulum  of  the 
beginning-to-be  musical  millions,  is  in  itself  a  worthy 
object  and  may  lead  to  something  higher.  In  the 
execution  of  the  plan  two  things  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

First,  the  selection  of  music,  which  is  mainly  of 
the  very  lightest,  homeliest,  commonest,  most  pop- 
ular description.  Here  are  all  the  old  hacknied 
dance  tunes,  patriotic  marches,  &c.,  which  bovs 
whistle,  anil  which  village  fiddlers,  through  succes- 
sive generations,  have  employed  to  keep  young  feet 
in  motion.  Here  are  "  College  Hornpipe,"  "Fish- 
er's Hornpipe,"  ''Dashing  White  Sergeant,"  "  Wait 
for  the  Wagon,"  "  Jordan,"  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and 
what  not.  Here,  too,  are  various  well-known  sets  of 
quadrilles,  and  some  new  ones,  as  also  marches,  with 
the  letter  "M"  to  indicate  (are  we  to  understand  ?) 
original  authorship.  Add  a  few  bits  from  Rossini, 
Mozart,  Strauss,  and  well-known  "masters,"  (though 
nine-tenths  ot  the  whole  can  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  any  masters)  and  you  have  seventy  or  eighty 
pieces  which  surely  cannot  be  complained  of  on  the 
score  of  being  "  over-classical"  or  "  scientific." 

Secondly,  the  arrangement  and  treatment.  This 
is  partly  explained  in  the  above  extract  from  the 
preface.  Each  piece  is  scored  in  six  staves.  The 
upper  staff  contains  the  melody,  for  first  clarinet,  or 


flute,  or  violin.  Then  comes  a  second  treble  for  the 
same  class  of  instruments.  The  third,  or  tenor,  is 
for  cornet,  bugle,  or  third  violin.  The  fourth  staff 
is  for  violoncello.  Saxhorn,  or  bass.  The  two  lower 
staves  are  for  piano,  organ,  &c.  This  score  is  ex- 
tremely convenient,  to  suit  all  emergencies.  Each 
part  may  be  played  by  a  single  instrument  or  by 
enough  to  make  out  quite  a  band.  If  you  have  not 
four  instruments  (besides  the  piano),  omit  the  third 
part.  If  j-ou  have  but  (wo,  omit  the  second  violin  ; 
or  you  may  omit  the  piano  part;  and  one  is  wicked- 
ly tempted  to  inquire  sometimes :  why  not  omit  the 
whole  ?  Such  convenient  dilution  for  conveying  an 
imagination  of  music  with  so  little  of  the  material, 
reminds  one  of  that  cup  of  "  tea"  wherewith  "  the 
Marchioness "  regaled  Dick  Swiveller.  However, 
since  the  ingredients  of  a  stronger  cup  are  here,  we 
will  not  complain  of  the  suggestion  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  like  to  take  it  weak.  So  far  as  we 
have  noticed,  the  pieces  are  correctly  .and  clearly 
harmonized.  But  we  must  wonder  at  the  want  of 
care  shown  in  the  case  of  the  few  pieces  taken  from 
real  masters,  to  go  back  to  the  original  sources.  One 
of  these  is  the  well  known  Vedrai  carina  of  Mozart, 
here  called  "  Zerlina's  Air."  Why  these  alterations 
and  curtailments,  so  great  that  the  soul  and  beauty 
of  the  song  are  lost?  It  would  be  quite  as  easy  to 
give  it  just  as  Mozart  wrote  it ;  far  easier  and  far 
wiser  than  to  undertake  to  improve  on  Mozart.  So, 
too,  another  Mozart  melody,  the  well-known  0  dolce 
conccnto,  which  is  here  called  an  "English  Glee"! 
Among  the  minor  defects,  we  may  mention  the 
omission  of  all  time  marks,  as  Adairio,  Allegro,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  we  doubt  not  that  the  book  is 
fraught  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement  and  some 
musical  profit,  (which  might  be  much  more)  for 
amateurs  in  the  most  rudimentary  stages  of  the  art 
in  country  towns.  The  idea  of  arrangcmcts  for  such 
social  practice,  we  have  said,  is  good  ;  and  as  the 
present  is  but  Volume  I.,  we  trust  the  next  will  be 
well  filled  with  music  of  a  little  hi^dier  and  less 
hacknied  order,  such  as  will  tend  to  raise  the  general 
taste  somewhat,  and  that  the  "  masters "  will  be 
freely  drawn  from,  only  provided  that  their  compo- 
sitions be  presented  without  needless  alteration. 

The  American  School  Melodist,  and  Pestalozzian 
Teacher,  &c.  &c.  By  JosiAii  Osgood,  pp.  22i. 
Boston  :  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co. 

A  useful  little  book  for  schools  and  classes,  as 
well  as  for  home  circles.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
devoted  to  elementary  instruction  on  the  inductive 
or  Pestalozzian  system  ;  intermingling  explanations 
with  exercises,  solfeggi  and  vocalizations  arranged  in 
attractive  forms  of  rounds  and  tunes  in  one,  two, 
three  and  four  parts.  This  part  of  the  work  seems 
done  with  thoroughness  and  clearness.  Then  follows, 
a  collection  of  over  a  hundred  simple  children's 
hymns  and  songs,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  partly 
original,  and  partly  selected  and  arranged.  These 
are  mostly  written  in  three  parts;  i.e.  for  one  or 
two  trebles  and  bass. 

The  Golden  Wreath,  a  choice  Collection  of  Favorite 
Melodies,  for  Schools,  te.  Also  a  complete  Course 
of  Elementary  Instructions,  upon  the  Pestalozzian 
System,  with  numerous  Exercises,  Sgc.  By  L.  0. 
E.MERSON.     pp.  224.     Boston  ;  Oliver  Ditson. 

A  book  very  similar  to  the  above  and  for  a  similar 
object.  The  Elementary  part  covers  less  ground, 
but  seems  well  arranged.  The  songs  are  of  like  va- 
riety of  subjects,  only  the  music  is  more  familiar, 
consisting  mostly  of  little  pieces  already  favorites  in 
schools  and  singing  circles.  They  are  harmonized 
in  the  same  simple  way  for  three  voices.  Every 
good  addition  to  the  stock  of  school  songs  should  be 
welcomed;  perpetual  novelty  in  this  department 
seems  a  more  reasonable  aim  than  it  does  in  the 
matter  of  plain  psalmody. 

There  has  been  music  on  the  Common  two  eve- 
nings during  the  past  week ;  as  usual,  a  brass  band 
of  about  sixteen  instruments.  What  we  heard  the 
first  evening  was  played  in  remarkably  good  tune 


and  with  careful  expression  ;  but  many  of  the  pieces 
partook  too  much  of  the  doleful  sentimental  to  alfeot 
the  crowd  much.  Cheerful  was  the  multitudinous 
clapping  of  hands  when  something  like  the  '•  Eclipse 
Polka"  or  the  "Anvil  Chorus"  struck  up.  The 
Verdi  music  takes  well  with  brass  instruments.  On 
Wednesday  again  three  pieces  out  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  were  reminiscences  of  Trovutore.  0  for  a  har- 
mony not  wholly  brass !  But  with  any  kind  of 
music  for  a  magnet,  it  is  good  to  see  such  happy 
crowds  drawn  to  the  Common  these  June  nights. 
The  scene  is   beautiful,  and  does  aw.ay  with  a  great 

deal  of  the  day's  dull  prose In  Providence,  last 

Monday  evening,  a  very  successful  concert  was  given 
by  the  "  Musical  Institute,"  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  L.  T.  DowNES,  assisted  by  the  "  Beethoven 
Orchestra,"  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall, 
comprising  altogether  about  12.5  performers.  The 
first  part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  the  Adagio 
and  Allegro  from  Beethoven's  first  Symphony  ;  the 
chorus:  "The  heavens  are  telling,"  by  Haydn;  a 
soprano  dnet  with  chorus,  from  Mendelssohn's  Lobge- 
sang  (beautifully  sung,  wB  are  told,  by  Miss  Pratt 
ami  Miss  Morell)  ;  a  chorus  for  male  voices  :  "  The 
Praise  of  Jehovah,"  by  Beethoven  ;  the  Trio  :  "  Lift 
thine  eyes,"  (finely  sung  by  Miss  Carpenter,  Miss 
Morell  and  Mrs.  Wadswortii)  and  Chorus  ;  '  He 
is  watching  over  Israel,"  from  "  Elijah  "  ;  and  Cho- 
rus :  '■  O  great  is  the  depth  of  the  riches,"  &c.,  from 
"  St.  Paul."  Part  second  was  of  a  lighter  charac- 
ter, including  an  overture  by  Weigl ;  two  choruses 
from  Ernani ;  a  Sextet  by  ZoUner;  chorus  from 
"  William  Tell  " ;  selections  from  a  light  French 
Mass,  by  a  quartet  of  voices  ;  but  ending  with  Han- 
del's "  Hallelujah  "  chorus.  Mr.  Downes,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  organists  and  teachers  in  the  city,  is 
full  of  zeal  for  good  music,  especially  that  of  the 
great  masters  in  the  sacred  style,  and  will  do  much 
we   doubt   not,    to    inspire  a   love  for  the    best   in 

Providence The  many  friends  and  admirers  of 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  will  be  pained  to  learn 
that  her  concert  tour  westward  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  pretty  serious  accident  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
where,  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  her  ancle  was 
broken. 

From  the  "  Statistics  of  the  Industry  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  year  ending  June  1,  IS.'iS,  prepared 
from  official  returns  by  Francis  De" Witt,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth,"  we  glean  the  following 
facts  pertaining  to  our  speciality. — The  number  of 
Piano-Forte  manufactories  in  Boston  was  20;  Pianos 
manufactured  in  the  year,  6,122;  capital  employed, 
$941,000;  all  other  musical  instrument  manufacto- 
ries, 10:  value  of  instruments  manufactured,  $1,984,- 
700;  capital,  $102,100;  persons  employed,  1.248 
The  value  of  the  musical  instruments  manufactured 
that  year  in  the  whole  State  is  set  down  at  $2,295,- 
680.     Of  this  Boston  alone  claims  $2,004,700. 

Still  they  come  !  Another  musical  jonrnal  greets 
us  from  Chicago,  the  second  from  that  city.  It  is 
called  The  Western  Journal  of  Music,  a.n6  2Lrmo\inees 
its  determination  to  make  itself  the  musical  journal 
of  the  great  West.  It  is  a  neat  print  of  eight  pages, 
promising  music  hereafter,  and  is  published  once  a 
fortnight  by  R.  G.  Greene.  .Wm.  H.  Currie  is 
the  editor.  The  more  the  merrier,  if  they  will  only 
serve  the  cause  of  Music,  and  not  merely  music  trade. 
The  Introductory  article  augurs  well. ..  .The  Ger- 
man Music-Verein  at  Milwaukie  has  worked  well  in 
the  cause  of  music.  According  to  the  annual  report 
of  tlie  secretary,  the  following  operas  were  per- 
formed during  the  past  year  ;  "  Freyschutz,"  twice  ; 
"Norma,"  "Czar  und  Zimmerman,"  "  Stradella," 
also  twice.  Besides  this,  they  gave  a  grand  concert 
once  a  month.  The  operas  of  "  Don  Juan,"  and 
"  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  are  now  in  rehearsal. 

The  Criterion  tells  us  of  a  new  musical  prodigy, 
one  Signor  Vallo,  a  Philadelphian.  "  He  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  magic,  of  ventriloquism,  and  of  the  violin, 
and  for  the  receipt  of  a  ridiculously  small  sum, 
promises  to  send  by  mail,  to  any  given  address,  full 
instructions  in  either  of  these  elegant  accomplish- 
ments. According  to  a  contemporary,  a  '  celebrated 
composer '  speaks  thus  of  the  violin  performances  of 
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Signer  Vallo :  '  I  have  heard  Paganini,  Sivori, 
Vicuxtcmps,  Spohr,  and  many  other  great  violinists, 
and  I  have  thought  that  for  power  of  tone,  difficult 
execution,  variety  of  sound,  and  management  of  the 
bow,  nothing  more  could  be  done,  but  Signer  Vallo 
surpasses  them  all.  He  draws  more  powerful  tones 
from  the  instrument  than  Sivori  or  Spohr.  His  ex- 
ecution of  the  staccato,  pizzicato,  and  harmonic  pas- 
sages is  far  superior  to  those  of  Paganini  or  Vieux- 
temps.  He  executes  the  Carnival  on  one  string, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  performs  two  distinct  airs 
on  the  piano.' " 

Mr.  Chorlet,  of  the  Athenmum,  does  not  admire 
Alboni's  present  singing,  or  dramatic  efforts,  so 
much  as  the  critics  we  have  quoted.  Her  perform- 
ance in  the  Sonnambula,  he  says,  "besides  being 
singular  to  see,  was  dramatically  null,  and  only  par- 
tially effective  as  a  piece  of  singing."  "  She  was 
frequently  out  of  tune."  "In  her  final  rondo  the 
pleasure  which  her  executive  brilliancy  must  other- 
wise have  given  us,  was  impaired  by  the  diversity  of 
weight  and  quality  of  her  notes — no  two  roulades 
being  taken  without  a  mixture  of  thick  and  thin, 
destructive  of  that  flow  of  serenity  which  the  musie 
of  Bellini's  village  opera  demands."  By  the  same 
writer  we  are  reminded  that  we  did  not  give  due 
credit  for  the  improvement  in  respect  of  shortness  of 
M.  Benedict's  annual  concert.  Chorley  says ; 
"  The  giver  seems  this  year  wisely  bent  on  surprising 
those  who  have  been  used  to  carry  home  to  Ger- 
many the  bill  of  his  concert,  as  a  curiosity,  which, 
although  it  was  printed,  nobody  there  was  expected 
to  accept  as  a  reality."  We  have  already  noticed 
symptoms  at  last,  in  the  London  concert  criticisms, 
of  getting  weary  of  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
several  instances  of  moderation  in  the  length  of  pro- 
grammes, showing  that  John  Bull's  musical  diges- 
tion is  not  of  such  superhuman  capacity  as  we  had 

so  long  supposed A  flute  of  gold  has  been  made 

in  London  for  a  gentleman  in  Australia.  Its  tone  is 
said  to  have  a  certain  superior  riclincss,  roundness 
and  sonority,  as  compared  with  flutes  heretofore 
made  of  box-wood,  cocoa-wood,  ivory,  glass,  or 
silver. 

The  European  journals  announce  the  death,  at 
Florence  of  Adolphe  Fomagalli,  a  young  pianist 
already  highly  distinguished,  and  wlio  fairly  prom- 
ised to  become  one  of  the  marvels  of  his  time.  His 
fine  taste,  added  to  a  power  of  rapid  execution  quite 
unrivalled,  rendered  bis  performance  with  one  hand 
an  illusion  far  beyond  the  one  string  of  Paganini ; 
but  the  grand  feature  of  Fumagelli's  playing  was 
mind;  he  was  assuredly  the  most  intellectual  inter- 
preter of  the  old  masters  that  has  been  heard  in 
Paris,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  living 
interpreters  of  Chopin's  music.  He  was  settled  in 
that  city,  and  was  on  a  musical  tour  in  his  native 
country  when  death  surprised  him  in  (he  midst  of 
his  artistical  triumphs.  On  Thursday  evening  he 
gave  a  concert,  which  was  attended  by  all  Florence, 
and  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success ;  on 
Saturday  he  was  no  more — two  little  days  between 
the  plaudits  of  the  public  and  the  tomb !  He  was  in 
his  27  th  year. 

WANTED. 

A  SITUATION  as  Organist,  or  Organist  and  Conductor,  is 
desired  by  a  Gentleman,  wlio  can  give  the  best  of  refer- 
ences.   Address  H.  H.  B.  at  this  office. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

C.    BREUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

^J3"WARD    li.    BAI.CH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OF  GLEES, 
raADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS.  &.c. 

Novello's  Crlee-Have. 

A  Collecfion  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madbig.\ls,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Acconipiininient  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  Tols.     Handsomely  bound  in    cloth,   gilt  lettering. 

Price  S2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eiglity-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  Mornin;;ton,   gpofforth,  Steven.s,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal   is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

IVovello's  Part-SoBig^  BooSt. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
letteriog. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  euiineut 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cenrs  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &g.,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orploeus  : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  witli  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenfy  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TSie  Miisara!  Tisnes, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Cuora.ls,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
G.^LS,  and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Moziirt,"  &.c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  nf  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  nuoibers  coutain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  ffil,75  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  HI.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  S1.75  ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  S?l, 76  Either  Vols  1,2,3,4,5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  IVOVELLO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Gjircia's  Compktc  School  of  Sisigiiig, 

JUST  PUBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  In  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Mandel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  V^^ashington  St, 

TO  MTJSIC  TEACKERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  mitrht 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  cliuiate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  MuMcal  Exclaange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESBL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Kichardson's  Musical  Exidiange.  Terms,  ®50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  SifSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessont-,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINQ   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OE  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIO     AND     JOB     PRIBTTING    OFFICE, 


JOE  PMFTIFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PKOMPILT 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 

HES-C^  JS' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  IVashiiigtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  giTe  instruction  in   Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  tlie  Theory  of  Music.     Address; — 
No.  3  Hay  ward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

DP-    F.    IDOIDGi-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTK  HARDWARE, 

10  BeacSi  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

in?-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IBIPOIETERS  OF  FOKEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BEOABWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    ou  tlie    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  sei-Tices  iis  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  pluying.  The  attention 
of  Aniateuis,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  reque,<ted. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Kichardsou,  282  Washini^ton  St.,  or  G.  P.  lieed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  How, 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHEK     OF     MBS3C, 

265  'Washington  Street.  Boston. 

G.  andr:^  &  co.'s 

®£jiot   fif    ^foreign    ani)    Bomtstit    JHusif, 

19  S.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  Side,)  PIULADELPniA. 

O^A  catalogue  of  our  stork  of  Foreign  Music,  and  Of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  pub]i>hed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGIIT^S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

gl  ^aptr  of  Ert  anil  HLitcratun, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^ro  Dollars  per  nniiuni,  in  advance* 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Wusic,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  PnUte  I<iterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time— 1.  Critical  Keviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  AVorks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struaients,  theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Morale  Social,  and  Religious  hearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &:c. 

[t;7=Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  SceooL  St.  Boston. 
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Mozart's  Father. 

[We  translate  the  following  from  the  new  biog- 
raphy of  Moz.iRT,  by  Otto  Jahn,  of  which  the  first 
volume  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany.] 

John  George  Leopold  Mozakt,  the  father 
of  the  great  composer,  was  the  son  of  a  book- 
binder in  Augsburg,  and  was  born  in  1719. 
Naturally  gifted  with  a  clear,  sharp  understand- 
ing, and  a  firm,  energetic  will,  he  at  an  early 
age  resolved  by  proper  intellectual  culture  to 
work  his  way  up  out  of  the  limited  circumstances 
of  his  family  into  a  higher  position  ;  and  he  could 
boast  before  his  son  that  this  was  only  realized 
after  a  protracted  conflict  with  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  through  earnest  perseverance 
and  most  watchful  prudence.  His  musical  tal- 
ent, which  appeared  quite  early,  must  have 
relieved  his  studies,  as  it  does  with  many.  When 
the  son  visited  Augsburg  in  the  year  1777,  he 
learned  many  things  about  his  father's  youth 
which  helped  to  refresh  the  latter's  recollections. 
Thus  he  writes  to  his  son  about  his  having  sung 
while  a  boy  as  discantist  in  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Ulrich  and  at  the  Holy  Cross,  and  how  after- 
wards he  was  able  to  make  his  appearance  as  a 
clever  organist.     »     «     «     *     * 

Life  had  early  led  him  into  a  hard  school  of 
privation,  which  gave  a  definite  direction  to  his 
character  and  views  of  life.  He  bad  long  been 
settled  in  the  conviction  that  only  by  continual 
and  intense  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  powers 
can  man  attain  the  goal  set  before  him,  either  in 
spiritual  culture  or  in  social  position.  Accord- 
ingly, what  stood  out  as  the  distinctive  feature  of 
his  character  was  an  unshaken  conscientiousness 
and  faithfulness  to  duty  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  in  groat  things  and  in  small,  whence  an  un- 
compromising  severity   in   his   requirements    of 


others,  but  before  all,  of  himself  This  he  shows 
in-  bis  official  relations,  as  teacher  and  educator, 
and  particularly  in  his  religious  deportment.  He 
was  a  strict  Catholic,  who,  however,  recognized, 
not  without  admiration,  morality  and  virtue  in 
Protestants.  Nothing  does  he  fear  so  much  as  the 
injurious  influence  which  a  long  stay  in  Protestant 
countries  might  exert  upon  the  soul's  welfare  of 
his  children ;  and  occasionally  too  he  makes  ef- 
forts at  conversion  with  an  inward  satisfaction.* 
All  that  the  church  requires  of  its  professors  he 
fulfils  not  only  dutifully,  but  with  zeal ;  he  has 
masses  read,  buys  relics,  and  so  forth,  where  op- 
portunity presents  itself  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  herein  he  followed  an  unfeigned  con- 
viction. 

Leopold  Mozart  was  a  man  of  real  piety, 
which  maintained  itself  through  serious  losses, 
under  pressing  circumstances,  steadfast  and  un- 
altered ;  it  was  but  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  education  and  his  position  that  he  knew 
no  other  ground,  no  other  form  for  this  pious 
disposition,  but  those  transmitted  in  his  church. 
With  the  same  strict  conscientiousness  which  he 
maintained  in  other  matters,  he  fulfilled  his  du- 
ties also  towards  God  and  his  church. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  were  we  to 
consider  him  a  narrow  devotee.  On  the  con- 
trary', he  was  endowed  with  a  sharp,  clear  under- 
standing, for  whose  many-sided  cultivation  he 
made  extraordinary  exertions,  and  he  had  a  de- 
cided tendency  and  talent  for  criticism,  nay  even 
for  ridicule  and  sarcasm.  The  hard  and  needy 
circumstances  through  which  he  had  to  toil  so 
painfully,  amid  environments  which  he  looked 
far  beyond,  led  him  very  early  to  turn  his  criti- 
cism upon  the  practical  relations  of  men  to  one 
another  in  their  ordinary,  for  the  most  part  small 
and  pitiful  relations,  which  he  saw  through  so 
easily.  And  so  he  acquired  the  firm  conviction 
that  self-love  and  self-interest  are  the  only  springs 
of  human  action,  on  which  one  may  calculate 
with  certainty,  and  which  may  be  employed  with 

*  "Among  my  friends  in  London  is  a  certain  Sip- 
runtini,  a  great  virtuoso  on  the  violoncello.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  Dutch  Jew,  but  after  travelling  through 
Italy  and  Spain,  he  found  that  faith,  its  ceremonies 
and  commandments,  laughable,  and  he  forsook  it. 
Talking  with  him  a  short  time  since  about  matters  of 
faith,  I  found  from  all  his  conversation  that  he  was 
satisfied  at  that  time  with  believing  in  one  God,  and 
with  loving,  first  Him,  and  then  his  brotlier  as  him- 
self, and  living  as  an  honorable  man.  I  took  pains  to 
give  him  some  idea  of  our  faith,  and  I  carried  it  so  far 
that  he  is  now  agreed  with  me  that  of  all  Christian 
creeds  the  Catholic  is  the  best.  I  mean  very  soon  to 
make  anotlier  attack  upon  him  ;  one  must  step  very 
softly  in  such  matters.  Patience !  Perhaps  I  shall 
yet  become  a  missionary  in  England." — Letter  from 
London,  Sept.  13,  1761. 


prudence  ;  that  to  pre-suppose  philanthropy  and 
friendship  is  a  folly  such  as  seldom  goes  unpun- 
ished. This  want  of  faith  in  men  in  personal 
intercourse,  which  he  regarded  as  the  highest 
result  of  practical .  experience,  he  sought  also  to 
impress  upon  his  son,  but  with  the  smallest  suc- 
cess. And  in  himself  this  gloomy  view  of  life  by 
no  means  stifled  generous  thought  and  feeling ; 
in  him,  as  in  so  many,  the  theory  is  shaiper  and 
more  hostile  than  its  application  is  in  actual  life. 
Where  Leopold  Mozart  criticizes,  where  he 
analyzes  men's  ways  of  acting,  he  is  sharp  and 
shows  himself  possessed  by  no  prejudices.  In 
spite  of  his  piety  he  expresses  the  profoundest 
contempt  and  utters  the  most  bitter  ridicule 
against  priestcraft  and  priestly  living ; — he  had 
opportunities  to  know  both  intimately.  Quite  as 
little  did  high  birth  and  position  dazzle  him ;  with 
full  consciousness  he  opposed  to  these  the  inde- 
pendence of  true  culture  and  ability. 

But  also  towards  those  who  stood  most  near  to 
him,  even  to  his  beloved  son,  he  remained  still 
impartial.  It  Is  a  remarkable  spectacle,  and  one 
which  had  the  most  wholesome  influence  on  Mo- 
zart's development,  to  see  how  the  father  never 
let  himself  be  dazzled  by  the  son,  whom  he  loved 
as  much  as  ever  father  loved  a  son,  whose  artistic 
genius  he  recognized  with  truest  judgment,  and 
admired  and  reverenced  it  as  it  continued  to  de- 
velop ;  how  he  never  disguised  from  himself  his 
weaknesses,  but  warned  and  blamed  him  with  in- 
exorable severity,  and  trained  him  up  to  system- 
atic loyalty  to  duty.  In  this  relation  to  his  son 
the  singular  mixture  of  various  pecuharities  in 
Leopold  Mozart's  character  with  a  clear,  con- 
scious ability,  shows  itself  in  the  most  pure  and 
edifying  manner :  he  has  himself  declared  that 
the  education  of  this  son  was  the  highest  mission 
of  his  Ife.  Meanwhile  the  warmth  of  his  heart 
and  disposition,  his  readiness  to  serve  and  to 
assist,  were  by  no  means  limited  to  those  who 
were  united  with  him  by  the  ties  of  nature  ;  he 
shows  himself  a  true  and  trusty  friend,  a  liberal 
benefactor  within  the  narrow  limit  of  his  means. 

The  efforts  it  had  cost  him  to  acquire  only  a 
tolerable  position,  the  unceasing  toil  demanded 
merely  to  support  daily  existence,  gave  him  a 
lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  secure  social 
position  ;  and  the  more  convinced  he  was  that  his 
son  would  hardly  learn  to  attach  enough  impor- 
tance to  that,  the  more  he  strove  by  his  own  pru- 
dence and  experience  to  help  him.  Remarks 
have  been  made  in  a  tone  of  depreciation  or  of 
ridicule  about  the  care  which  Leopold  Mozart 
manifested  about  economical  affairs.  But  such 
writers  are  unjust,  partly  in  blaming  him  for  what 
was  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  strait- 
ened circumstances,  against  which  he  was  forced 
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to  contend  ;  partly  in  failing  to  see,  that  the  cor- 
respondence, out  of  which  we  draw  this  knowl- 
edge, must  have  involved  communications  of  this 
sort  necessarily.  At  all  events,  if  a  certain 
anxiety  here  betrays  itself,  which  was  increased 
in  later  years  by  infirmity  and  hypochondria, 
still  it  is  cast  entirely  in  the  shade  by  the  rare 
union  of  general  and  musical  culture,  of  love  and 
austerity,  of  correct  judgment  and  earnest  fidelity 
to  duty,  which  Leopold  Mozart  developed  in  the 
education  of  his  son,  who  certainly  without  this 
never  would  have  been  what  he  became  through 

it. 

[To  be  eontinuecl.] 


The  Original  Score  of  Mozart's  Eequiam. 

BY    E.    F.    EDLEN   VON   MOSEL, 

Custos  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

(Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World.) 

{Continued  from  page  101  } 

These  remarks,  which  prove  with  what  exlraor- 
dinar}'  care  and  conscientiousness  that  examination 
was  conducted,  are  to  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  hy  means  of  the  MSS.  of  Mozart, 
already  mentioned,  which  were  collected  for  this 
purpose  : — 

As  regards  the  date,  1792,  it  would  be  too  bold 
a  conclusion  to  suppose  that  Mozart  purposed  to 
have  a  transcript  made  for  himself  of  this,  his 
most  important  work,  when  it  should  be  completed, 
before  consigning  the  original  to  the  person  who 
commissioned  him  to  write  it,  and  which  could 
not  be  etlected  before  the  first  days  of  the 
approaching  new  year,  and  that  in  this  expectation 
he  wrote  the  dale  of  the  coming  year  upon  the 
first  page.  This  inscription  can,  however,  be  ex- 
plained by  another  and  more  obvious  probability. 
Among  the  MSS.  of  Mozart  contained  in  the 
portfolios  referred  to,  there  is  a  score  of  a  concerto 
for  a  French-horn,  with  accompaniments  for  string 
instruments  and  two  oboes,  which  Mozart  com- 
posed for  his  friend  Scitzel,  a  celebrated  horn- 
player.  At  the  end  of  this  stands  in  his  hand- 
writing, "  Vienna,  Vener  de  Sunto,  die  6  Aprile, 
792"."  Evidently  here  1792  is  written  in  mistake, 
instead  of  1791,  in  which  year  Good  Friday  fell 
upon  the  6th  of  April,  and  thus  it  might  also  have 
happened  with  the  date  in  the  Requiem  ;  althougli 
for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  former  solution  of 
the  question.  Further,  no  one  who  designed  to 
make  a  forgery  of  a  M.S.  of  Mozart  would  have 
added  to  his  signature  the  date  of  a  year  in  which 
he  no  longer  existed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  did  not  notice 
this  date,  since  if  he  had  he  would  certainly  have 
mentioned  it,  as  we  know,  from  his  dissertations 
upon  the  work,  that  he  copied  the  Requiem, 
Ki/rie,  and  the  Dies  irw  "  from  the  first  written 
score,  and  the  genuine  autograph  of  Mozart,"  and, 
indeed,  this  not  long  after  his  death. 

The  consecutive  fifths  in  the  violins  in  the 
Sanclvx,  the  effect  of  whi>-h  is  softened,  and  almost 
annulled  by  the  contrary  motion  of  the  first  and 
second  violins,  may  have  escaped  the  composer's 
attention  in  the  ardour  of  writing,  or  miv  inten- 
tionally have  been  written  by  him  as  an  exception 
that  may  well  be  permittefl  to  such  a  master. 
Moreover,  there  might  be  quoted  not  a  few  con- 
secutive fifths  well  known  to  me,  from  works  of 
Handel,  whom  however  no  one  would  accuse  of 
impure  part-writing. 

it  is  true  that  Mozart  was  accustomed  almost 
alwaj's  to  write  his  rehear.sals  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above,  and  that  this  is  indeed  one  of  the 
chief  peculiarities  by  which  to  identify  his  hand- 
writing. It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  in 
the  rondo  for  the  Horn,  before  referred  to,  the 
open-shaped  natural,  exactly  resembling  that  used 
in  the  Dieh-  irw  of  the  score  in  question,  appears 
throughout ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
Rondo  and  the  Requiem  were  both  written  during 
tbe  last  year  of  Mozart's  life.  These  open" 
unusual  shaped  naturals  are,  moreover,  in  the 
MS.  under  judgment,  the  less  questionable,  as 
they  are  not  continued  froDi  the  first  page  of  the 
Dies   irce    throughout   the   score,   but   from   the 


second  page  of  the  sixth  leaf  the  close  ones  which 
he  usually  wrote  begin  to  be  mixed  with  all  the 
open  ones,  and  are  more  and  more  frequently 
employed  until  folio  27,  and  they  only  appear 
from  the  28th  leaf  until  the  end  of  the  work. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  letters  above  re- 
ferred to :  in  the  MSS.  of  the  four  Portfolios  are 
many  examples  of  the  B  correspondinrr  with  those 
in  the  score  under  notice,  and  there  is  an  R 
exactly  like  that  in  the  superscription  of  the 
above-mentioned  Rondo.  The  remaining  letters 
in  the  Die.i  irce  to  the  end,  do  not  precisely  cor- 
respond with  the  MSS.  with  which  they  have 
been  compared ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
finis,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  an  impression  from  that  at  tlie  end 
of  the  before-named  Cantata  of  the  15th  Novem- 
ber, 1791. 

What  was  meant  by  these  little  perpendicular 
lines  and  crosses,  which  either  alternately  or  side 
by  side,  at  greater  or  less  distances,  appear  at  the 
top  line  of  almost  every  page,  must  always  remain 
a  problem  ivhich  Mozart  himself  alone  could  solve. 
That,  however,  they  were  inserted  by  himself, 
and  not  by  Siissmayer,  is  proved  by  their  appear- 
ing not  only  in  the  sketches  of  the  score  of  the 
Requiem,  which  are  entirely  in  Mozart's  hand- 
writing, but  also  in  many  other  vocal  pieces  in 
the  portfolios,  and  even  in  instrumental  composi- 
tions, for  example,  on  every  page  of  the  original 
MS.  of  the  beautiful  sonata  for  the  pianoforte  in 
A  minor,  which  Mozart  wrote  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1778,  and  which  is  included  in  his  collection. 

With  respect  to  the  numbering  of  the  pages,  it 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  it  is  not,  as  in  the 
sketches  of  the  score,  in  connected  succession ; 
but,  as  is  well  known,  Mozart  wrote  this  work  at 
interrupted  periods,  and  probably  was  not  at  the 
pains  of  referring  to  the  numbering  of  the  pre- 
vious portion,  to  ensure  the  regular  succession  of 
figures  in  the  complete  work,  and  so  began  num- 
bering afresh  each  time  he  resumed  the  composi- 
tion. At  all  events,  the  figures  in  the  leaves  ex- 
actly resemble  those  of  the  sketch  of  the  score. 

Finally,  the  question,  why  Mozart  did  not  write 
the  instrumentation  from  the  "  Dies  ira;"  to  the 
"  Hostias"  inclusive,  in  the  blank  lines  of  the 
sketches,  rather  than  make  a  new  copy  of  the 
score,  may  be  solved  by  a  letter  from  his  widow 
to  the  Abbe  Stadler  of  the  31st  May,  1827, 
wherein  it  is  said  :  "  It  may  be  brought  as  a  re- 
proai'h  to  INIozart  that  he  was  not  very  orderly 
with  his  papers,  and  often  mislaid  what  he  had 
begun  to  compose ;  rather  than  spend  time  in 
seeking  for  it  he  preferred  to  write  it  out  again ; 
the  consequence  of  this  was  that  many  things 
were  twice  written,  the  second  of  which  was  in 
no  re.spect  different  from  the  one  that  had  been 
mislaid;  for  whatever  idea  he  had  once  worked 
out  in  his  mind  was  firm  as  a  rock,  and  never, 
altered."  It  might  certainly  be  objected  to  this, 
that  such  might  probably  be  the  case  with  shorter 
pieces  or  single  movements,  but  was  very  unlikely 
to  have  been  done  with  a  long  series  of  vocal 
movements. 

What  maj'  be  cited  from  the  writings  of  the 
Abbe  Stadler  against  the  possibility  of  the  present 
score  bein^  in  the  handwriting  of  Mozart,  loses 
its  power  through  the  consideration,  that  through- 
out these  workings,  and  even  in  conversations 
with  myself,  his  intimate  friend,  he  has  never 
mentioned  that  he  had  once  spoken  with  Mozart, 
or  even  with  Siissmayer,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Requiem. 

The  Abbe  only  knew,  and  only  could  know, 
what  had  been  told  him  in  the  house  of  Mozart, 
and  could  only  write  so  much  as  was  there  com- 
municated to  him.  He  was  not  even  apprised,  as 
appears  from  several  passages  in  his  writings,  what 
became  of  the  first  movements — "  Requiem"  and 
"  Kyrie" — after  he  had  copied  them.  "  It  will 
probably  soon  explain  itself,"  he  writes,  "  into 
whose  hands  the  first  leaves  of  the  original  score, 
from  No.  1  to  No.  10,  have  fallen."  And  subse- 
quently— '•  Two  copies  were  immechately  made, 
of  Sussmayer's  score ;  the  IMS.  score  of  Siissmayer 
was  sent  to  the  person  who  had  given  the  commis- 
sion for  the  work,  and  probably,  for  his  greater 
satisfaction,  Mozart's  original  MS.  of  the  "  Re- 
quiem" and  "Kyrie"  may  have  been  sent  with 


them."  In  case  it  was  intended  thus  to  convince 
the  person  who  gave  the  commission  for  the  work, 
that  ]\Iozart  had  really  composed  it,  it  seems 
inexplicable  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  sketches 
of  the  score,  from  folio  11  till  45,  were  not  sent 
also,  in  order  to  render  this  conviction  as  complete 
as  possible. 

■The  well-known  letter  of  Siissmayer  to  the 
Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  which  has  so  often 
appeared  in  print,  was  still  less  calculated  to  make 
those  waver  in  their  opinion  who  declared  the 
score  to  be  Mozart's  genuine  handwriting,  quite 
independent  of  the  opinion  of  such  connoisseurs 
as  considered  that  he  "  had  composed  the  '  Sanc- 
tus,'  '  Benedictus,'  and  '  Agnus  Dei,'  anew" — of 
which  further  hereafter, — the  credibility  of  this 
letter  is  destroyed  by  its  first  words,  winch  con- 
tains a  manifest  untruth.  He  wi'iies: — "in  the 
'  Requiem,'  as  well  as  in  the  '  Kyrie,'  '  Dies  ira?,' 
'Domine  Jesu,'  Mozart  entirel}'  completed  the 
four  vocal  parts  and  the  fundamental  bass,  as  well 
as  the  figuring,  but  had  only  indicated  the  chief 
passages  of  the  instrumentation." 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Abbe  Stadler 
transcribed  the  first  two  movements,  viz,  "  Re- 
quiem" and  "Kyrie,"  shortly  after  Mozart's  death, 
from  his  original  copy.  This  transcript,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  "  Dies  ira3,"  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Imperial  Library  for  several  years. 
Stadler  says,  in  the  Addem/a  to  his  Defence,  etc. 
— "  Should  these  original  MSS.  ever  come  to  light, 
which  is  very  possible,  it  will  be  proved  that  my 
transcript  (of  the 'Requiem'  and  'Kyrie,')  cor- 
responds with  them,  just  as  the  '  Dies  iraj,'  at 
present  in  my  possession,  corresponds  with  the 
sketch  of  the  score."  These  original  MSS.  Iiai-e 
been  found,  and  the  most  complete  scores  produced 
of  the  transcript  of  the  two  first  movements  with 
Mozart's  MS.,  which  forms  the  division  from  folio 
1  till  10  of  the  score  in  question,  has  proved 
itself;  but  this  transcript  contained,  as  is  now 
seen  in  the  original  MS.  itself,  a  score  completed 
in  every  detail,  of  the  "  Requiem"  and  "Kyrie;" 
consequently  these  were  not  sketches  of  scores 
similar  to  the  following  numbers,  and  Siissmayer 
could  not  have  bad  the  slightest  share  in  these  two 
movements. 

There  remained,  therefore,  no  doubts,  or  as 
good  as  none,  as  to  the  perfect  authenticity  of  the 
newly  accpiired  score ;  after  many  fruitless  en- 
deavors to  obtain  some  more  important  MSS.  of 
Siissmayer  than  the  two  already  mentioned,  the 
Freyherr  von  Lanog  kindly  supplied  two  from  his 
collection,  namely:  a  trio  for  soprano  and  two 
basses,  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  consisting 
of  fifteen  leaves,  and  an  aria  for  bass  with 
orchestra  of  ten  leaves,  both  pieces  designed  for 
the  opera  La  Serva  Padrona,  and  both  of  the 
year  1793.  If  the  resemblance  of  these  scores  to 
Mozart's  handwriting  generally,  both  as  to  the 
notes  and  the  words,  was  almost  incredible,  it  was 
still  more  perfect  to  that  of  the  score  of  the 
Requiem  commencing  from  the  "  Dies  ira;."  The 
capital  letters  P,  Q,  and  T,  -which  had  been  in 
vain  sought  for  throughout  the  IMSS.  of  IMozart 
in  that  particular  shape,  were  here  the  only  ones 
that  appeared,  and  the  slight  deviations  in  the 
score  from  Mozart's  general  manner,  that  had 
been  before  regarded  as  unimportant,  as  well  as 
the  twice  interrupted  numbering  of  the  leaves, 
now  assumed  a  greater  significance. 

The  longer  and  the  more  carefully  the  compar- 
ison of  these  two  MSS.  with  the  score  was  contin- 
ued, the  more  confusing  it  became ;  the  more  so 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  presented  many 
characters  more  peculiar  to  the  handwriting  of 
Mozart  than  to  that  of  Siissmayer. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Musical  Plagiarism. — The  London  Atlie- 
nccum  has  the  following : 

That  ballad  music  is  as  curious  in  its  origin  and 
completion  as  ballad  literature,  we  have  frequently 
bad  occasion  to  point  out.  Where  memory  ends 
— where  appropriation  steps  in — where  creation 
begins — are  so  many  questions,  which,  it  appears, 
cannot  be  in  music  settled  by  a  jury.  Are  all 
musicians  great  robbers,  with  or  without  being 
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aware,  of  the  theft  ?  Handel  was!,  there  is  no 
donht.  Mozart  picked  and  stole  a  little  in  a  most 
pnctical  way.  Bcetlioven,  even,  was  oblijied  to 
Clementi,  it  has  been  said.  Mendelssohn  took 
from  Bcethov<'n  in  the  overture  of  his  '  Lob- 
pesan^,'  and  from  flerr  LIndblad  in  his  second 
'  Zuleika.'  Signer  Rossini  lias  gathered  treasures 
from  every  one, — his  crucible,  however,  having 
within  it  a  niagiral  power  of  transformation,  so 
that  oftentimes  the  thing  which  was  put  in  as 
emerald  has  come  out  a  diamond.  If  we  turn 
from  the  Tritons  to  the  minnows, — from  creaters 
to  copy-right  holders  and  copy-wrongers, — from 
melodies  to  memories, — the  followinn;  extract  from 
a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Musical  Review 
and  Gazette  will  be  found  curious.  It  throws  a 
light  on  the  origin  of  some  of  our  ballads,  justify- 
ing all  that  we  have  advanced  as  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  paternity  of  tunes 
wliicli  belonged  to  days  when  there  were  no 
Gazettes  to  point  out  "  coincidences,"  Here  is 
the  American  paragraph  : — 

"  A  song  lies  on  our  talkie  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 

,  London,   received  tjy  a  late  steamer,  the  title 

whereof  runs  as  follows ;  '  Bonny  Jean,  as  sung  by 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  by  G.  Lin- 
ley.'  The  music  of  this  song  is,  note  for  note,  "\Vur- 
zel's  (George  F.  Root)  very  popular  '  Hazel  Dell.'  " 

— Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  literal 
resemblance  betwixt  a  song  by  Mr.  Linley  and 
one  by  Herr  Lindblad,  which  a  few  years  since 
gave  rise  to  some  correspondence  in  the  AtJie- 
ncenm.  It  is  a  pity  that  even  if  international  law 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  even  if 
courtesy  be  waved  aside  on  such  occasions  a  title 
like  the  above  should  have  not  been  followed  by 
the  words  "  an  adaptation  of  an  American 
melodji," — supposing  Mr.  Root's  tune  to  be  Mr. 
Root's  property,  and  not  some  French,  Italian,  or 
English  melody  naturalized  and  altered  by  emi- 
gration. 

1   —   I 

The  Grand  Organ  Controversy, 
in. 

(From  the  Transcript,  June  30.) 
Music  Hall  Organ.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Tran- 
script: In  again  asking  the  favor  of  your  columns, 
for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  remarks  in  the  rejoin- 
der of  the  20th  inst,  to  an  article  by  myself  oi'  the 
19th,  I  take  occasion  to  express  a  recognition  of  your 
former  courtesy,  and  assure  you  that  I  Avould  not 
thus  obtrude  myself  upon  your  notice,  hut  from  the 
conviciiou  that  very  incorrect  views  are  entertained 
by  many  in  our  community,  yourself  included,  as 
evinced  by  the  rejoinder.  In  my  remarks  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  expressing  tlie  least  doubt  that 
highly  honorable  and  laudable  ambition  prompts  the 
movers  in  their  proposed  action  for  procurnig  the 
Music  Hall  Organ,  and  helieving  myself  to  lie  incited 
by  no  less  laudable  motive,  hope  no  sucli  intimation 
may  be  again  ])ohited  at  myself  as  was  contained  in 
the  article  referred  to,  and  v/hich  was,  perhaps,  inad- 
vertantly made,  as  no  gentleman  of  the  committee 
could  feel  more  opposed  than  myself  to  any  expen- 
tliture,  large  or  small,  that  did  not  give  full  promise  to 
psure  us  an  instrument,  equal  in  point  of  merit  to 
my  abroad. 

'  Knowing  that  a  very  large  and  respectable  portion 
if  our  citizens  entertain  views  similar  to  my  own, 
ind  are  equally  desirous  that  reasons  more  satisfac- 
tiry  than  liave  yet  been  adduced  should  be  presented 
ii  justifying  the  proposed  course,  I  sincerely  hope 
tlat  anything  like  ecasion,  will  be  avoided  in  the 
nanncr. 

As  you  have  chosen  Hopkins  for  authority,  to  him 
I  will  refer  in  all  cases  where  he  is  available,  in  sus- 
taning  my  position,  (relative  to  your  comments  upon 
m;  arti(le)  which  I  will  notice  in  the  order  presented. 
I  vill  first  speak  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
"dninent  organists"  named  by  me;  from  those  who 
ha'e  had  personal  interviews  with  them,  I  catmot 
leirn  that  any  one  of  the  number  are  advocates  of 
the  proposed  course — but  that  the  large  majority 
doibt  its  expediency. 

To  show  you  were  in  error  in  the  statement,  "Mr. 
Hqjkins  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  German 
buidcrs  are  surpassed  by  those  of  no  other  country," 
I  vill  copy  from  his  work,  as  follows: 

"The  modern  German  metal  pipes"  (which  com- 
pris  at  least  tive-sixths  of  all)  "  are  made  and  voiced 
moc  nearly  as  in  England" — from  which  it  seems  to 
mel)ut  fair  to  infer  that  the  Germans  recognize  the 
Enfiish  method  as  superior  to  their  own;  and  in 
passng  let  me  remark,  that  nowhere  in  his  work  does 


he  award  superiority  of  skill  to  the  German  builders, 
nor  to  the  tone  of  their  individual  stops.  The  only 
indication  of  preference  expressed  by  him  is  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  more  durable  metal,  and  of 
the  comliinatioii  of  stops  contained  in  their  organs  of 
the  last  century,  and  almo^^t  entirely  to  these  points 
are  his  remarks  directed.  Read  the  following:  "  The 
prevailing  taste  or  prejudice,  or  both,  of  English 
organists  run  counter  to  the  attempted  advance  of 
the  most  eminent  builders  toward  the  production  of 
a  complete  and  well-balanced  organ."  "Had  Harris 
and  Smith"  (builders  in  England  of  the  last  century) 
"  worked  unfettered,  there  is  little  doubt  the  attributes 
of  tone  specified  would  always  have  been  combined 
in  as  eminent  a  degree  in  their  organs  as  in  those  of 
the  great  Strasburg  builder,"  (Silbermann.) 

Again,  in  speaking  of  a  late  English  organ  by  one 
of  their  youngest  builders,  he  declares  it  '"unrivalled." 
The  following  is  from  John  Crosse,  Esq,,  F.S.A. : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  imposing  enumerariou  of  so 
many  stops,  the  large  organs  upon  the  conlinent"  of 
Europe  "are  inferior,  in  the  choice  and  variety  of 
them,  to  the  best  English  instruments,  a  great  part 
being  merely  duplicates  of  unisons  and  octaves,  and 
some  of  them  performing  other  services,  such  as 
turning  wheels  with  bells,  &c. ;  so  that  though  70  or 
80  may  be  in  sight,  only  50  or  60  of  them  are 
actually  used. 

The  important  addition  of  pedals  Avas  first  made 
by  Bernard,  a  German,  to  whose  countrymen  we  owe 
improvements  of  the  instruments  in  bellows,  stops, 
&c.,  and  among  whom  its  construction  lias  always 
been  a  work  of  great  repute,  though  in  excellence  of 
finish  they  have  been  surpassed  by  our  English 
builders." 

Sucli  "concessions  from  Englishmen"  seem  to  me 
so  fur  the  opposite,  as  so  become  claims  for  superiority. 

The  attempted  advance  alluded  to  by  Hopkins  was 
the  introduction  of  Double  Manual  and  Pedal  Stops, 
and  the  opposition  offered  was  probably  not  different 
from  that  which  has  since  been  encountered  by  our 
American  builders — as  I  well  recollect  remarks  made 
by  some  of  our  professors  of  music  and  organ 
builders,  not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  modesty  of 
one  of  our  youngest  New  England  builders — because 
of  his  presumption  in  introducing  die  equal  tempera- 
ment, and  Double  Manual  Flue  and  Reed  Pipes,  con- 
trary to  usage  and  their  approval.  Hopkins  goes  so 
far  as  to  intimate  that  to  the  lack  of  such  stops  in 
English  organs,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
the  "vulgar,  trifling,  and  ridiculous  voluntaries," 
which  are  "  void  of  science,  taste,  and  decorous 
gravity  of  style." 

Much  could  be  said  tending  to  show  that  our 
artists — real  artists,  I  me.an,  are  now  needing  the 
same  support  and  encouragement,  as  did  Smith, 
Harris,  and  Snetzler  a  century  ago  To  your  state- 
ment that  not  unfrequently  letters  from  tourists,  among 
which  you  call  to  mind  some  from  Lowell  Mason, 
contain  expressions  of  "  the  most  unbounded  admi- 
ration for  German  organs,"  I  will  observe  that  as 
organ  display  is  a  business  abroad,  we  should  be  cau- 
tious in  attaching  too  much  weight  to  such  authori- 
ties, and  think  it  well  to  bear  in  mind  Dr.  Burney 
in  his  comments  when  speaking  of  the  Haarlem 
organ. 

The  world  is  very  apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
names — the  instant  a  common  hearer  is  told  an 
organist  is  playing  upon  a  stop  resembling  the  human 
voice,  he  supposes  it  to  be  very  fine;  and  never  in- 
quires into  the  propriety  of  the  name,  or  of  the 
exactness  of  the  imitation. 

The  propriety  of  Dr.  Barney's  remark  will  appear 
by  comparing  "the  following  quotation  from  "  Ency- 
clopajdia  Roret  Facteur  d'Orgues,"  with  Mr.  Mason's 
letter  relating  to  the  Freiburg  organ — which  all  who 
have  read  will  doubdess  remember — showing  as  it 
docs  how  easily  one  may  be  deceived,  even  of  Mr. 
Mason's  experience  in  the  theory  of  music,  although, 
as  I  understand,  not  claiming  any  particular  or 
critical  knowledge  of  either  the  tone  or  mechanism 
of  an  organ. 

Extract  Biographical.  "  Mooser,  a  celebrated  organ 
builder,  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  early  works  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion from  the  public,  and  he  wrs  already  advanced  in 
years  when  he  undertool,  the  famous  Frieburg  organ, 
which  achieved  for  him  a  European  reputation. 
This  instrument  possesses  some  good  qualities,  but 
has  likewise  important  defects,  and  perhaps  in  no 
small  degree  owes  its  great  reputation  to  the  talent 
of  the  distinguished  artist  who  exhibited  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  self-interested  stories  which  country  hotel 
keepers  relate  to  travellers  in  quest  of  the  mar- 
vellous." 

Extract  JJislorical.  "  We  cannot  pass  by  in  silence 
the  famous  Frieburg  organ,  as  renowned  for  its  vox 
humana,  but  far  more  extolled  than  it  deserves.  It 
is  constructed  after  the  German  plan,  as  may  bo 


seen  from  our  description.  The  foundation  stops, 
and  particularly  the  Gambas,  Salcionals,  and  Qain- 
taton,  are  of  a  very  good  quality.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, but  fetv  reed  stops,  and  their  tcme  is  rough  and 
without  brilliancy,  insomuch  that,  to  obiain  efl'ccts 
analogous  to  those  of  the  "  full  organ  "  in  our  (i.  e  , 
French)  organs,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  all  die  stops, 
among  which  the  "  quints,"  "  furnitures,"  and  cor- 
nets produce  great  discord  and  an  offensive  quality. 
As  for  the  vox  humana,  which  has  nothing  peculiar 
in  it  construction,  I  aitribute  its  exaggerated  eH'ect 
entirely  to  the  acoustic  properties  of  its  situation, 
and  to  the  skill  with  which  the  organist  knows  how 
to  display  it.  This  stop  is  pl.aced  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  organ,  behind  a  small  front  opposite  to  the 
great  one,  and  opening  into  a  porch  through  which 
you  pass  in  entering  the  church. 

The  tones  of  the  vox  humana,  as  also  that  of  llie 
other  stops  placed  upon  the  same  wind-chests,  must 
therefore  travel  through  the  porch  before  they  can 
be  diffused  into  the  nave,  whence  they  do  not  reach 
the  ear  until  they  are,  as  it  were,  purified  of  all  that 
which  is  material  in  ihem,  and  then  so  weak  that  the 
imagination  is  sometimes  obliged  to  su])ply  the 
place  of  the  organs  of  hearing.  Finally,  if  there  be 
added  to  this  jirestige  that  which  follows  from  the 
selection  of  pieces  performed  by  the  organist,  one 
must  acknowledge  that  these  transient  illusions, 
under  the  influence  of  which  impressible  persons 
may  find  themselves,  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
association  than  to  a  direct  imitation  of  the  human 
voice.  As  to  the  rest,  this  organ  has  serious  defects  : 
the  touch  is  hard;  the  wind  undergoes  great  altera- 
tions, producing  in  the  sound  of  the  pipes  a  disa- 
greeable shaking.  In  fact,  the  whole  mechanism 
presents  nothing  wonderful,  either  in  its  general  plan 
or  execution.  However,  in  spite  of  these  defects, 
which  must  be  noticed  upon  a  careful  examination, 
the  Freiburg  organ  possesses  some  good  qualities, 
and  the  skill  of  Mr.  Nogh,  who  displays  it,  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  pleasure  experienced  from  hearing  it." 

In  another  article,  further  comments  will  be  made 
on  this  interesting  subject.  Modekato. 

IV. 

(From  the  New  York  Musical  Review,  June  23  ) 
They  are  about  to  procure  a  noble  organ  for  the 
Music  Hall  in  Boston — one  that  shall  rank  with  the 
greatest  of  the  old  world.  *  *  *  Boston  has 
liitherto  proved  that  her  "  solid  men  "  are  liberal  in 
matters  of  charity,  and  the  funds  for  so  noble  a  pur- 
pose should  not  be  wanting.  The  purchase  of  this 
organ  was  the  subject  of  much  thought,  examina- 
tion and  comparison  for  two  years  past.  A  promi- 
nent member  of  the  committee  has  visited  the  large 
organs  and  the  most  renowned  factories  of  Europe, 
expressly  on  this  errand,  and  specifications  and  pro- 
posals have  been  received  and  carefully  considered, 
from  all  important  quarters.  The  opinions  of  lead- 
ing organists  and  men  of  judgment  and  experience 
have  been  duly  weighed,  and  the  determination 
arrived  at  is,  to  have  an  organ  from  Germany,  most 
probably  from  the  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Walcker 
of  Ludwigsberg.  On  the  score  of  economy  this  is 
well,  but  there  are  other  reasons  which  render  it 
equally  advisable. 

We  have  had  most  excellent  instruments  built  in 
America,  and  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  enter- 
prise and  skill  of  builders  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston.  But  the  German  builders  lead 
the  world  in  this  respect,  and  it  cannot  but  be  of 
advantage  to  art  to  have  the  master  specimen  of 
European  organ-builders  accessible  to  our  own  man- 
ufacturers as  well  as  organists.  We  are  rejoiced 
that  this  project  has  been  started  with  such  proba- 
bility of  being  speedily  carried  out,  and  it  is  very 
right  that  Boston  should  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
matter.  We  trust  that  the  organ  will  be  procured, 
and  that  the  committee  to  whom  this  matter  is  en- 
trusted will  not  be  prevented  by  want  of  means  from 
procuring  as  grand  and  good  an  instrument  as  can 
lie  made.  VVe  have  known  the  re|iutation  of  the 
Messrs.  Walcker  for  some  years,  and  know  that  diey 
may  be  relied  upon  as  capable  and  faithful.  We 
should  have  every  confidence  in  an  organ  from  their 
cstahlishmcnt,  but  should  recommend  that  the  late 
improvements  of  the  French  and  English  manufac- 
turers should  be  carefully  examined,  with  a  view  to 
their  incorporation  in  the  instrument  for  the  Boston 
Music  Hall. 


London  Operatics.- — Our  townsman,  Har- 
rison Millard,  the  tenore,  is  in  London,  and 
has  opened  a  musical  correspondence  with  the 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  over  the  signature, 
"  La   Spia."     The  following   extracts  pleasantly 
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recall  artists  with  whom  we  here  are  not  unfa- 
miliar. But  think  of  a  city  haunted  by  11  Tro- 
vatore  throughout  this  hot  season  ! 

I  arrived  in  "  the  great  metropolis "  before 
nine,  and  went  to  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
whei-e  an  English  version  of  "  II  Trovatore  "  was 
performed,  and  the  American  artists,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Florence,  plaj^ed  a  farce  and  a  comedy. 
Miss  (Mrs.)  Lucy  Escott  (Eastcott — somehow  or 
other,  artists  have  a  strange  fancy  for  changing 
or  altering  their  name  !  why  is  it  ?  she  was  born 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,)  sang  the  soprano  part  of 
the  Trovator  with  considerable  effect.  She  is,  1 
believe,  the  only  bona  fide  American  prima  don- 
na who  has  appeared  with  long  continued  suc- 
cess. It  was,  last  night,  the  48th  performance  of 
the  opera,  which  is  a  pretty  good  run.  I  shall 
say  more  of  her  in  future.  Mr.  A.  Braham  sang 
the  part  of  Manrico  with  much  effect.  I  hardly 
know  whether  to  praise  him  most  as  an  actor  or 
a  singer.  The  etT'ect  of  the  English  adaptation 
was  sometimes  droll,  as  some  of  the  recitatives 
were  spoken  and  tome  were  sung,  and  nothing 
could  e.xemplify  the  incongruities  of  the  stage 
more  than  when,  in  the  duo  with  the  Count, 
Leonora  offers  herself  as  a  victim,  if  her  lover  is 
permitted  to  go  free.  The  Count  (Barytone) 
said  :  "  Speak .'  and  wilt  thou  ?  "  Leonora  screams 
to  a  note  held  thirty  seconds,  "  I  swear  it,"  and 
the  rest  of  the  duo  is  sung.  The  stage,  so  arti- 
ficial at  the  best,  is  only  made  to  seem  real  by  a 
stretch  of  the  auditor's  imagination,  when  we 
hear  a  chorus  of  forty  or  more,  who  sing,  "  Let's 
fly,  or  in  a  moment  we  are  lost!"  instantly  made 
to  forget,  by  a  solo  which  lasts  twenty  or  more 
minutes,  the  impending  danger,  and  even  to 
loiter  round  talking  most  unconcernedly  about 
"  matters  and  things  in  general,"  we  can  even 
imagine  it  real,  forgetting  its  absurd  incongrui- 
ties ;  but  the  sudden  change  from  singing  to 
spoken  dialogue  requires  still  a  greater  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  and  destroys  the  equilibrium  of 
the  thing.  To-night  (Tuesday)  Wallace's  "  Mar- 
itana "  is  to  be  done,  with  also  the  Florences, 
who  say  they  are  very  homesick  for  Boston. 
They  have  been  very  successful  here,  particular- 
ly Mrs.  F.  To-night  I  have  the  choice  of  hear- 
ing Albertini  (sop.)  and  Boucarde  (ten.)  (old 
Florentine  acquaintances),  Alboni  and  Beneven- 
tano,  of  American  renown,  in  the  ever-popular 
Trovatore  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  or  Bosio, 
Mario,  Ronconi,  and  l)idiee,  in  Verdi's  "  Rigo- 
letto,"  at  the  Lyceum.  The  question  is  soon 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  I  will  reserve 
for  my  ne.xt  something  about  the  artists  now  per- 
forming in  London. 

There  are  threw  Italian  troupes  of  the  first 
order,  and  two  English  troupes,  besides  about 
twenty  concerts  each  day  (excepting  Sunday, 
when  people  do  nothing  but  drink  beer  "  on  the 
sly,")  of  all  sorts,  prices,  and  descriptions.  There 
are  however,  from  two  to  three  million  people  in 
the  city,  and  some  of  the  artists  ought  to  do  well. 
The  price  to-night  to  the  Lyceum  is,  in  the  par- 
quet, only  about  S5.25,  (£l  l.s.)  and  in  the 
amphitheatre  or  sky  pai'lor  only  $1.75  (7s.) 
What  would  Americans  at  home  think,  if  obliged 
to  pay  these  prices  for  the  opera  ?  There  would 
be  few  who  would  do  as  I  intend  doing  to-night. 

"  Rigoletto"  has  always  been  a  favorite  opera 
with  me,  having  heard  it  at  least  forty  times  in 
different  parts  of  Italy  when  first  produced  three 
years  since.  On  Tuesday  at  the  Lyceum  it  was 
brought  out  in  fine  shape,  having  Costa  at  the 
head  of  the  orchestra,  with  Bosio,  Ronconi, 
Mario,  and  the  ever-charming  Didiee  for  inter- 
preters. The  theatre  is  quite  .small,  about  one 
half  as  large  as  the  Boston,  and  not  at  all  won- 
derful as  regards  beauty  and  elegance.  The 
first,  second  and  third  rows  are  all  made  into 
private  boxes,  on  the  Italian  plan,  and  the  prices 
for  boxes  which  contain  from  four  to  seven  per- 
sons range  all  the  way  from  $20  to  $35.  The 
parquette  price  is  $5.60,  thus  making  it  rather 
an  expensive  as  well  as  exclusive  thing.  The 
voice  of  Bosio  is  one  of  the  most  sympathetic 
organs  I  ever  listened  to  in  my  life,  not  even  e.x- 
cepting  the  wondrous  quality  of  Jenny  Lind's; 
added  to  that  she  sings  with  all  the  perfection  of 


Lagrange,  which  is  saying  everything.  Such 
liquid,  musical  bubbles  I  never  heard  from  human 
throat.  She  retains  very  pleasing  recollections 
of  Boston,  and  made  numerous  inquiries  for  old 
remembered  friends,  some  of  whom  have,  alas  ! 
finished  their  earthly  career,  for  which  she  e.x- 
pressed  much  sorrow,  and  paid  them  many  eulo- 
gies for  their  kindness  to  her  when  she  was  in 
Boston.  She  is  deservedly  the  soprano  of  the 
present  day,  and  in  fact  is  "all  the  rage."  Her 
rendering  of  the  Cavatina,  "  Caro  nome,"  was 
perfection,  and  called,  even  from  Englishmen,  a 
hurricane  of  bravos  and  a  "  bis."  Ronconi  is  an 
immensely  great  artist,  although  he  would  not  be 
appreciated  in  America.  He  sang  nearly  the 
whole  opera,  all  the  way  from  ^  to  |-  of  a  tone 
flat  below  the  orchestral  pitch!  a  thing  which  in 
America  would  grate  upon  our  ears ;  but  here 
they  are  accustomed  to  it  from  him.  He  is  the 
operatic  actor  of  the  age,  and  does  not  neglect  any 
of  the  by-play,  which  he  docs  to  perfection. 
Mario  is  the  same  good-natured,  jolly,  gentle- 
manly grand  seigneur  tenor  as  ever — always 
complaining  of  not  being  "  in  voice,"  and  always 
distancing  his  competitors.  His  manner  of  sing- 
ing is  so  natural,  that  he  merely  plays  with  his 
peai-ly  notes  and  then  tosses  them  away,  as  if 
saying,  "  There,  take  them  ;  I  am  ennuied  with 
having  so  many  at  my  command."  His  "La 
donna  e  mobile "  was  "  bis'd,"  notwithstanding 
his  determination  to  sing  it  badly  in  order  to 
avoid  its  repetition,  as  was  also  the  "  Quartet,"  in 
which  he  had  a  part,  though  a  small  one,  with 
the  sympathetic  Didiee.  They  both  express 
themselves  warmly  about  Boston,  giving  it  the 
preference  over  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
for  musical  taste,  judgment,  kind  people  and 
perfect  theatres.  It  is  at  least  gratifying  to  hear 
one's  own  home  praised  by  nearly  all  the  artists 
who  have  visited  it. 

At  a  dirty  little  theatre  called  Sadlers  Wells, 
about  as  large  as  Burton's  of  New  Tork,  Mr. 
Sims,  ed  aliri,  have  been  doing  English  Opera. 
On  Wednesday  they  gave  "  The  Bohemian  Girl." 
Mr.  Reeves  is  the  best  English  tenor,  without  any 
exception,  that  ever  lived,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of"  little  Mario,"  the  best  voice  and  singer  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to.  His  "  Then 
you'll  remember  me"  was  perfectly  exquisite, 
and  not  only  "  made  one  quite  forgive  Balfe  for 
having  written  it,"  but  made  one  feel  quite  like 
asking  for  more  of  the  same  sort.  He  sang 
about  a  dozen  quaint  old  songs  in  "  The  Beg- 
gars' Opera"  the  same  evening,  in  fine  style.  I 
find  he  is  not  at  all  popular  with  the  Italian  artists. 
Is  it  because  he  was  born  in  England  ?  He  is 
}iot  going  to  the  States  at  present ;  the  plan  has 
been  abandoned.  So  the  Yankees  will  have  to 
wait  until  his  voice  is  more  worn  ere  they  listen 
to  his  delightful  performance. 


The  Nortli  Western  Musik-Fest, 

Held   in   Milwaukee,  Wis.,    ox  the   19th,  2Dth, 
21st  AND  22d  OF  June,  18.30. 

My  dear  Mr.Dwight: — I  have  just  returned 
from  Milwaukee,  where  I  spent  a  few  days,  wit- 
nessing the  musical  performances  of  different 
German  associations,  which  met  there  from  almost 
all  the  iSIorth  Western  cities,  as  far  South  as  Cin- 
cinnati, and  North  as  far  as  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
It  has  been  the  custom  in  Europe  for  years  past, 
and  the  custom  has  lately  been  adopted  by  the 
German  singing  societies  in  this  country,  to  meet 
in  a  certain  city  for  the  purpose  of  forming  grand 
choruses,  and,  all  companies  combined,  to  sing 
several  select  compositions.  Such  music  as  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Directors  is  previously  for- 
warded to  the  difierent  "  Vereine "  for  practice, 
and  with  one  or  two  rehearsals,  is  then  produced 
by  the  mass  of  singers,  forming  one  body.  Each 
of  the  societies  sing,  besides,  a  piece  of  their  own 
choice,  and  with  an  ambition  scarcely  equalled, 
every  company  is  anxious  to  do  as  well  as  the 
best.    The  Germans  call  Milwaukee  the  "  Athens" 


of  America,  and,  leaving  all  other  advantages  out 
of  the  question,  the  musical  zeal  of  its  enlightened 
foreign  population  justifies  the  appellation. 

I  have  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  Boston, 
really  enjoyed  a  concert ;  with  few  exceptions 
every  single  production  was  as  near  perfect  as 
you  can  reasonably  expect  to  hear.  The  visitors 
commenced  arriving  on  the  18th,  were  received 
by  a  committee,  and  greeted  with  music  by  the 
domestic  bands.  The  Germans  of  Milwaukee, 
famous  for  their  hospitality,  led  them  to  their  dif- 
ferent abodes.  Hotels  and  private  houses  were 
filled,  hotel-keepers  in  many  instances  exhibiting 
the  greatest  liberality,  accommodating  as  many  as 
fifteen  and  twenty  persons  without  charge,  finding 
gratis  all  drinkables  and  eatables.  The  reception 
ceremonies,  including  a  very  appropriate  speech 

by  Dr.  F ,  being  duly  performed,  the  guests 

were  invited  to  visit  the  opera  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th.  Flotow's  "  Sfradella"  was  executed 
by  a  corps  of  vocal  and  instrumental  amateurs  in 
such  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  allowance  need- 
ed on  thescoreof  the  actors  and  performers  being 
only  dilettanti.  The  principal  soprano,  the  wife 
of  one  of  their  eminent  German  citizens,  .sang 
admirably  well ;  in  fact,  all  the  solo  parts  were 
so  sustained,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  criticism. 
Chorus  and  orchestra  went  well. 

The  principal  concert,  embracing  the  ensemhles 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  the  invited  societies,  came 
off  on  the  following  afternoon.  The  general  cho- 
ruses were  perfect,  and  I  was  delighted  particu- 
larly with  "  The  Prayer  before  the  Battle,"  and 
Salamo's  Tempelweihe,  both  choruses  for  male 
voices,  the  latter  with  accompaniment  of  the  or- 
chestra. Speaking  of  the  performances  by  the 
single  associations,  the  lady  society  of  Milwaukee, 
(The  FrauencJior,)  who  sang  the  chorus  from  Die 
Vestalin,  and  the  members  of  the  "Milwaukee 
Music  Verein,"  who  produced  Die  Niichiliche 
Wanderung,  deserved  the  palm  of  the  evening. 
All  the  productions  of  the  "  Vereine"  from  other 
places  were,  although  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
Milwaukee  singers,  yet  very  creditable. 

On  the  following  morning  we  had  a  Matinee 
Musicale,  by  the  "  Milwaukee  Music  Vereia  " 
exclusively,  which  formed  the  principal  and  most 
laudable  feature  of  the  festival.  I  give  you  the 
programme : 

1.  Beethoven's  C  major  Symphony. 

2.  Aria  for  Soprano. 

3.  Concerto  for  Piano. 

4.  "  Prayer  of  the  Earth,"  Zollner. 

(Male  chorus,  with  orchestra.) 
0.  Overture  to  Do?i  Giovanni. 

6.  Aria  for  Soprano,  from  Oberon. 

7.  "  The  heavens  are  telling,"  from  "Creation." 

The  execution  of  every  morceau  was  excel- 
lent, without  exception  ;  orchestra,  choruses  and 
solo  parts  left  no  wish  for  improvement.  Fraulein 
H ,  the  lady  who  sang  the  air  from  "  Obe- 
ron," possesses  a  powerful  voice  of  great  com 
pass,  and  Milwaukee  is  justly  proud  of  such  ai 
artist.  The  success  of  the  Milwaukee  Muslk- 
verein  is  mostly  owing  to  the  untiring  efforts  rf 
their  talented  and  energetic  director,  Herr  Han! 
Balatka,  who  also  was  the  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  festival.  He  is  unassuming,  and  i 
gentleman  of  high  intellectual  qualities  ;  and  be- 
sides his  marked  capacity  as  a  musical  directo-, 
he  is  a  very  fine  violoncello  player.  I  have  oftei 
listened  with  pleasure  to  a  trio  or  a  quartet,  h 
which  he  sustains  his  part  with  masterly  abilit'. 

Dr.  F ,  a  violinist  of  the  old  German  sehoil, 

plays  the  violin  parts  in  these  classical  prodic- 
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tions,  and  is  often  more  true  to  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  composer  than  many  of  your  modern 
artists. 

By  resolution,  it  was  voted  that  the  coming 
season,  our  "  Garden  City,"  i.  e.,  Chicago,  should 
bo  the  place  of  meeting. 

You  see  that,  although  far  away  from  Boston, 
the  city  so  famous  for  its  liberal  support  of  arts 
and  science,  we  are  yet  having  a  treat  now  and 
then,  such  as  any  of  your  gourmands  need  not 
blush  to  hear. 

The  corners  of  our  streets  are  to-day  orna- 
mented with  those  large  sized  posters,  bearixg 
the  names  of  Ole  Bull  and  his  party.  This, 
however,  being  no  unusual  occui-rence  and  their 
productions  nothing  new  to  you,  I  omit  particu- 
lars. I  am  truly, 

Chicago,  111.,  June  27.  H.  B. 


Ristori's  Debut  in  London. 

(From  the  Athenaeum,  June  7.) 

Every  foreign  actor  who  presents  himself  to 
new  audiences  ought  to  be  regarded  by  all  who 
think — as  distinguished  from  all  who  stare — not 
altogether  from  their  own  point  of  view,  but 
partly  from  Jiis.  Tlie  alphabet  of  pantomime — 
the  vocabulary  of  tone — are  entirely  different  in 
different  nations.  An  Irishman  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  his  shoulders — an  Italian  by  his  hands — a 
Frenchman  by  the  closing  of  his  mouth  upon  his 
r's  or  his  vowels — a  German  by  his  bodily  tele- 
graphic signs.  The  Southern  people  are  intense, 
self-abandoning,  sudden,  subtle,  to  a  superfluity 
which,  by  those  who  are  nothing  save  not  home- 
bred, may  be  found  startling,  sharp,  melo-dramatic. 
In  proportion,  too,  as  the  gestures  of  Italian  actors 
say  much,  the  words  they  have  to  utter  yield  little, 
if  taken  abstractedly  as  words.  There  is  little  or 
none  of  the  poetry  of  thought,  however  much  of 
the  passion  of  feeling,  in  Italian  drama.  For  wit, 
the  actor  must  shower  abroad  the  buffoon  exu- 
berance of  high  animal  spirits — in  place  of  fancy, 
work  out  concetti.  As  interpreters,  their  person- 
ality, which  is  more  rich,  more  fle.xible,  more  self- 
saeriiicing,  than  French,  English,  or  German 
personality,  suffices  to  fill  up  outlines— to  color 
the  sketch — to  put  flesh  on  the  limbs  of  the  skel- 
eton, and  speculative  eyes  into  the  sockets  of  the 
skull — and  to  impart  to  common  stage  rags  and 
blankets  the  flow  and  sweep  of  the  draperies  of 
the  grand  school  of  sculpture. 

Some  preliminary  remarks  like  these  are  called 
for  as  sequel  to  the  perpetual  comparisons  betwi.xt 
Mile.  Rachel  and  Madame  Ristori,  which  have 
heralded  the  Italian  actress  to  this  country.  Those 
who  are  led  by  precedent,  however — those  who 
balance  and  stereotype  and  apportion — are  invited 
to  recollect  how,  on  the  appearance  of  the  French 
tiagedian,  our  Shakspearians  were  so  busy  in 
proving  the  poverty  of  Corneille  (in  place  of  try- 
ing to  find  out  his  riches)  that  they  only  gave  a 
qualified  praise  to  all  that  was  most  admirable  in 
the  new-comer,  who  devoted  herself  to  a  farm  of 
drama  not  Shakspcarian.  Madame  Ristori  arrives 
fifteen  years  later  than  "  the  Muse  of  Israel." 
She  comes  to  be  judged  by  a  public  fifteen  years 
less  Siddonian,  or  Keauite,  or  Macready-ish — less 
exclusively  insular,  that  is,  and  better  taught  the 
larger  charities  of  Art  by  foreign  intercourse — 
than  were  Mile.  Rachel's  first  audiences;  yet,  no 
less  true  is  it,  that  while  Madame  Ristori  comes  to 
play  to  us — unless  we  be  willing  in  some  measure 
to  play  to  her — her  means  of  executing  and  ex- 
pressing her  conceptions  run  some  risk  of  beinc 
misunderstood. 

Never  was  actress  more  earnestly,  passionately, 
gracefully  Southern  than  Madame  Ristori : — 
Southern  in  the  self-forgetfulness  of  what  may  be 
thought  of  this  or  the  other  attitude  or  tone,  pro- 
vided either  be  true — Southern  in  an  instinct  for 
the  beautiful,  which  harmonizes  gestures  the  most 
hazardous  and  elfects  the  most  daring.  Not 
merc^ly  the  single  sounds  of  her  voice,  but  its 
gamut  of  unequalled  range,  have  the  music  of 


Italy,  in  them.  Her  features  are  large  and  im- 
pressive, yet  delicate  in  their  mould.  Her  mouth 
is  susceptible  of  a  rare  sweetness  of  expression  ; 
her  eyes  gleam  with  many  diiferent  lights.  She 
is  above  the  middle  height,  and  thin ;  but  her 
demeanor  is  indeed  queenly.  We  have  never 
seen  such  a  mass  of  drapery  as  she  wears  in 
'  Medea'  so  little  of  an  incumbrance  to  the  play 
of  a  figure — to  the  motion  of  arm  and  neck — to 
the  gestures  of  the  most  rapid  passion.  Madame 
Ristori's  delivery  is  admirable  :  never  over-meas- 
nred — never  feverishly  hurried.  She  may  not 
pile  up  a  tirade  to  a  climax  with  the  graduated 
and  progressive  force  of  her  French  compeer; 
but  she  throws  a  hundred  tones  into  as  many 
words,  and  this  without  affectation,  and  conse- 
quently without  fatigue  to  the  listener.  In  brief 
to  end  these  few  general  remarks,  our  public  did 
well  to  welcome  the  gifted  woman  as  she  was  wel- 
comed on  Wednesday.  When  Ristori's  audience 
shall  become  more  habituated  to  herstyle,  it  will 
welcome  her  yet  more  cordially,  we  believe. 

A  poorer  tragedy,  giving  scope  for  the  display 
of  strong  passion,  was  perhaps  never  upborne  in 
triuranh%y  an  unassisted  woman  of  genius  than 
this  '  Medea'  by  M.  Legouve.  The  Sorceress  has 
been  almost  entirely  forgotten.  The  cauldron  of 
poisons  is  gratuitously  hidden : — the  cup  of  human 
tears  is  too  largely  emptied.  The  Colchican 
Princess  has  here  little  to  distinguish  her  from  any 
deserted  woman  who  seeks  justice,  if  not  gener- 
osity, from  her  faithless  lover,— and  who,  when  all 
things  (even  her  own  children)  turn  against  her 
misery  and  hunt  her  from  among  men  as  a  crea- 
ture noxious  by  reason  of  her  agony,  flings  her- 
self into  revenge  as  her  last  resource.  The  baleful 
power  of  the'enchantress,  which  should  give  at 
once  a  motive  to  Jason's  faithlessness  and  a  fearful 
emphasis  to  Medea's  presence  and  pleadings, 
seems  never  to  have  presented  itself  to  the  French 
tragedy-carpenter.  It  may  have  been  owing  to 
Mlfe.  Rachel's  disappointment  in  not  being  able 
to  find  this  in  the  part,  or  to  dig  it  thence  by  the 
resolute  force  of  her  divining  will,  that  the  French 
tragedian,  who  has  such  a  small  store  of  tender- 
ness at  conmiand,  shrunk  from  a  character  in 
which  the  very  jealousy  is  to  the  last  soothed  by 
tenderness  and  chequered  with  hope.  But  the 
French  dramatist,  to  compensate  for  the  low  flight 
which  he  has  taken — for  his  total  avoidance  of 
those  heights  of  the  old  fable,  where  the  upas-tree 
groweth  — has  shaped  the  legend  neatly  into 
scenes  and  acts,  ending  each  of  the  three  with  a 
mnt  for  the  heroine,  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
curtain  with  an  attitude,  an  effect,  and  a  tableau. 
How  must  the  heart  of  the  author  of  so  meagre 
a  play  be  gladdened,  after  having  been  cast  on 
one  side  by  Mile.  Rachel,  to  be  set  in  a  high 
place  by  such  an  actress  as  Mme.  Ristori !  Not 
an  instant  or  syllable  of  opportunity  from  first  to 
last  is  neglected  by  her.  From  the  moment  when 
first  she  appears  wending  her  melancholy  way 
towards  the  sea-shore,  and  bearing  in  lier  weary 
arms  the  last  treasure  left  her — her  children — to 
her  attitude  of  aghast  horror  when  she  is  disclosed 
at  the  feet  of  the  statue,  looking  down  on  the 
dagger  which  has  avenged  her,  there  is  not  a 
touch  forgotten — not  a  point  neglected.  Let  us 
particularly  call  attention  to  the  growth  of  suspi- 
cion in  her  entire  scene  with  Creusa,  culminating 
in  the  menacing  Vedremmo,  wdiich  closes  the  first 
act : — in  the  second  act,  to  the  wondrous  coolness 
of  sarcasm  with  which  she  almost  anticipates  Ja- 
son's designs  and  expedients  for  disposing  of  her, 
— to  the  tone  of  half-encouragement  with  which 
she  compels  him  to  unfold  his  purpose,  as  if  eager 
to  have  done  with  suspense,  to  see  the  snake  un- 
coiled to  its  fullest  length  ; — and,  greatest  of  all, 
to  her  scene  with  her  children,  towards  the  close 
of  the  tragedy,  when,  on  being  permitted  to  choose 
one  of  the  two  as  the  companion  of  her  exile,  she 
finds  that  the  hearts  of  both  have  been  stolen  from 
her  by  her  rival,  Creusa.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  things  to  be  studied  in  this  magnificent 
piece  of  acting.  We  may  return  to  it  again  to 
specify  more.  Meanwhile,  in  recording  Madame 
Ristori's  riumph,  it  is  needful  to  record  also  that 
it  has  been  won  single-handed.  The  Creusa  of 
the  tragedy  is  tolerable, — the  other  members  of 
the  company  are  wretched. 


gitii^Iit'ji  Jaitiinal  of  Jilufiit. 
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The  Great  Organs  at  Hamburg. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  noble  instru- 
ments for  which  this  ancient  city  has  been  so  long 
celebrated,  are  taken  mainly  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Hopkins,  (Organist  of  the  Temple  Church, 
London,  &c.)  from  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  quote  before.  They  will,  no  doubt,  prove  in- 
teresting to  our  readers  at  the  present  juncture, 
while  so  much  is  being  said  on  the  subject  of 
Organs  and  their  construction. 

Of  the  splendid  structures  at  Hamburg,  two 
pei'ished  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1842.  Of 
the  three  which  remain,  that  in  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  is  best  known,  and  is  also  the  most 
modern  one.  Silbermann,  the  celebrated  organ- 
builder  of  Dresden,  was  first  invited  to  construct  iti 
which  invitation  he  accepted;  but  he  dying  shortly 
afterwards,  the  execution  of  the  work  was  en- 
trusted to  his  principal  workman,  liildebrand. 
This  was  about  the  year  1768.  Matheson,  the 
celebrated  composer  and  theorist,  left  by  will 
50,000  gulden  towards  paying  for  this  organ  ; 
which  sum,  however,  did  not  nearly  equal  the 
amount  expended  in  its  fabrication.  The  dispo- 
sition of  its  stops  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

Great  Organ.    18  stops. 

1  Princi|jal,  tin 16  feet. 

2  Quintadena,  wood  and  metal,  16     " 

3  Octave,  tin 8     " 

4  Gedeekt,  wood  and  metal 8     " 

5  Gamba,  tin 8     " 

6  Gemshorn,  metal 8     " 

7  Quhit,  tin 5J^" 

8  Octave,  tin 4     " 

9  Gemshorn,  metal 4     " 

10  Nasat,  metal T 2?^'" 

1 1  Octave,  tin 2     " 

12  Kauschpfeif,  2  ranks,  tin 2~.^" 

13  Mixture,  8  ranks,  tin 2     " 

14  Scharf,  5  ranks,  tin 11^'- 

15  Cornet,  5  ranks,  tin 8     " 

16  Trompete,  tin 16     " 

17  Trompete,  tin 8     " 

IS  Oboe,  tin,  from  tenor/, S     " 

Choib  Organ.     16  stops. 

19  Rohr  Flijte,  wood  and  metal,    16     " 

20  Principal,  tin 8     " 

21  Principal,  to  fiddle  (/, 8     " 

22  Eohrfiote,  metal 8     " 

23  Flauto  Traverse,  wood 8     " 

24  Klein  Gedackt,  wood 8     " 

25  Octave,  tin 4     " 

26  Rohrflote,  metal 4     " 

27  Nasat,  tin 2%" 

28  Octave,  tin 2     " 

29  Flach-flote,  metal 2     " 

30  Quint,  tin 1 J/^" 

31  Kauschpfeif,  2  ranks,  tin 273" 

32  Cymbal,  5  ranks,  tin 

33  Chalameau,  tin 8     " 

34  Trompete,  tin 4     " 

Upper  Wokiv   and  Swell,  on  the  same 

Manual.    20  stops. 

Upper  Work. 

35  Bourdon,  wood  and  metal. ...  16  feet. 

36  Principal,  tin 8     '■ 

37  Quintadena,  wood  and  metal.  .8     " 

38  Spitz-flote,  metal 8     " 

39  Unda  Maris 8     " 

40  Octave,  tin 4     " 

41  Spitz-flote,  metal 4     " 

42  Quint,  tin 2?^" 

43  Octave,  tin 2     " 

44  Rauschpfeif,  2  ranks,  tin 2^^" 

45  Cymbal,  5  ranks,  tin 1  ij-' 

46  Echo  Cornet,  5  ranks 8     " 

47  Trompete 8     " 

48  Vox  humana,  tin 8     " 

49  Cremona,  to  tenor  /, 8     " 

50  Glockenspiel,  to  tenor/  8    " 
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Swell. 
5V  Octave 8     " 

52  Octave ,. .  .4     " 

53  Cornet,  5  ranks  in  the  treble, 

2  in  ilie  bass 

54  Trompete 8     " 

Pedal,  16  stops. 

55  Principal,  tin 32     " 

56  Sub-bass,  wood 32     ■'   "tone. 

57  Principal,  tin 16     " 

58  Sub-bass,  open  wood 16     " 

59  Sub-bass,  stopped  wood 16     "     tone. 

60  Violine,  wood 16     " 

61  Bohr-quint,  metal IO/3"     to°e. 

62  Octave,  tin 8     " 

63  Gedackt,  tin 8     " 

64  Octave,  tin 4     " 

65  Mixture,  tin,  10  ranks. 

66  Posaune,  tin 32     " 

67  Posaune,  tin 16     " 

68  Fagotto 16     " 

69  Trompete,  tin 8     " 

70  Clarino,  tin 4     " 

Accessory  Stops. 

1  Tremulant  to  Great  Manual. 

2  Cymbalston. 

3  Wind  to  Great  Organ. 

4  Wind  to  Choir  Organ. 

5  Wind  to  Upper  Work. 

6  Wind  to  Pedal  Organ. 

The  case  of  this  magnificent  instrument  pre- 
sents a  front  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  sixty  feet 
in  width.  The  32-feet  pipe  stands  in  the  centre, 
by  itself,  in  an  immense  pilaster  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  32-feet  stop  in  two  great  concave  com- 
partments, one  on  each  side,  and  every  pipe  is 
supported  below  by  a  base,  and  finished  off  above 
with  a  Corinthian  capital,  gilded,  the  pipes  them- 
selves forming  the  shafts,  being  of  their  natural 
bright  silvery  color.  The  organ  is  finely  laid  out 
inside,  in  four  stories,  to  each  of  which  free  access 
is  obtained  by  wide  stair-cases  with  hand-rails. 
Passage  boards  occur  in  abundance,  and  any  pipe 
in  this  immense  instrument  can  be  got  at  without 
disturbing  a  second  one.  The  diameter  of  the 
32-feet  Posaune  is  16  inches  at  the  bell,  and  of 
the  16-feet  Posaune,  10  inches.  The  CCCC  pipe 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  is  made  of  pure  tin,  is 
35  feet  6  inches  in  length,  weighs  upwards  of  960 
pounds,  and  is  20  inches  in  diameter ;  the  body 
of  it  was  cast  in  one  sheet. 

The  fine-toned  organ  in  St.  Catharine's  church 
at  Hamburg  is  said  to  be  about  400  years  old. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  it  was  built.  It  con- 
tains 54  sounding  stops,  distrlbtited  among  four 
manuals  and  pedals,  and  like  the  preceding  has  a 
32-feet  front  of  tin. 

The  organ  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacobi  was 
built  by  the  Abbe  Sehnitlker,  and  was  completed 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  It  has  60 
sounding  stops,  four  manuals,  and  a  pedal  of  14 
stops.  The  name  of  the  builder  of  this  excellent 
organ  is  held  in  great  veneration  in  Germany, 
where  his  instruments  are  as  highly  prized  for 
their  stability  as  they  are  justly  celebrated  for 
their  dignified  and  impressive  tone.  The  Abbe 
Schnittker  resided  at  a  place  about  thirty-six 
English  miles  distant  from  Hamburg,  in  the  Han- 
overian territories,  in  a  house  that  has  gone  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Organ-builder's  box  "  or  villa, 
ever  since. 

The  three  fine  instruments  just  noticed,  says 
Hopkins,  form  most  interesting  objects  for  exami- 
nation to  an  English  admirer  of  the  organ  ;  not 
simply  on  account  of  the  very  distinct  character 
of  the  tone  of  each,  but  because  they  so  closely 
resemble  in  quality  the  organs  of  three  of  the 
most  celebrated  builders  of  that  country  of  past 
times,  and  thus,  therefore,  picture  to  the  hearer 
what  the  instruments  of  those  builders  would  have 


been,  had  the  art  in  England  been  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  in  their  day.*  The  organ  in  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine,  which  is  the  oldest  of 
the  three,  be  continues,  is  strikingly  like  Harris's 
in  tone ;  clear,  ringing,  and  dashing  in  the  mix- 
tures. That  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacobi  calls  to 
mind  the  instruments  of  Father  Smith  ;  resonant, 
solemn  and  dignified  ;  with  somewhat  less  fire 
than  that  at  St.  Catharine's,  but  rather  more  full- 
ness. The  organ  at  St.  Michael's,  the  most  re- 
cently constructed  one  of  the  three,  is  also  the 
largest  in  scale ;  is  less  powerful  than  the  others, 
but  very  musical  and  pleasing;  and,  in  all  re- 
spects, calls  to  mind  the  excellent  instruments  of 
Greene. 


Athenaeum  Gallery. 

twenty-nlxth  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
Statuary. 

Two  or  three  hasty  visits  to  the  picture-rooms 
have  satisfied  us  that  the  collection  this  year  is 
larger,  more  various  and  more  interestino'  than 
we  have  had  for  some  years.  Besides  the  old 
familiar  specimens,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
AthenEBum,  and  which  have  so  often  formed  the 
nucleus  and  sometimes  almost  the  whole  of  the 
exhibition,  including  the  Allston"  works  and 
studies,  we  have  this  time  many  valuable  contri- 
butions from  private  collections,  and  from  the 
recent  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  our  own  native 
artists. 

Of  the  former  class  great  interest  attaches  to 
the  contributions  from  our  townsman,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Perkins,  whose  entire  collection,  it  would  seem, 
has  been  most  generously  placed  here  for  the 
public  good.  It  includes  not  only  pieces  with 
which  he  has  thus  favored  us  before,  such  as  the 
"Dante  and  Beatrice"  of  Sciiepfer,  but  nine 
very  interesting  water  color  copies  from  Ra- 
phael's Vatican  "  Stanze "  frescoes,  made  by 
CoNZONi  and  several  of  the  best  j'oung  Roman 
artists  under  his  direction.  These  of  course  are 
pictures  to  be  studied.  Also  a  large  number  of 
good  copies  and  originals,  of  which  we  have  only 
room  now  to  specify  as  particularly  interesting  an 
original  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo,  called 
"  The  Lost  Soul,"  a  face  of  terrible  expression, 
which  suggests  ideas  of  guilty  passion  ever  re- 
newing itself  and  tormenting  itself  in  its  own  fire 
unquenchable. 

The  specimens  from  our  own  artists  are  un- 
commonly interesting,  although  several  of  the 
foremost  names,  as  Kensett  and  .Champney, 
are  but  poorly  represented,  and  HiCKS  and  others 
not  at  all.  This  department  of  the  exhibition 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  our  Boston 
artists,  and  only  at  so  late  a  day  that  they  could 
only  partially  effect  the  arrangements  they  de- 
sired with  artists  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  As 
it  is,  we  wonder  at  the  rich  restdts  they  have 
realized.     Next  year,  we  understand,  the  whole 

*  Bernard  Schmidt,  as  the  Germans  write  the 
name,  brought  over  with  him  to  England  from  Ger- 
many, of  which  country  he  was  a  native,  two  neph- 
ews, Gerard  and  Bernard,  his  assistants  ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  these,  as  well  as  to  express  the 
reverence  due  to  his  abilities,  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  he  was  called  Father  Smith. 
— Dr.  Burneij. 

Eenatus  Harris  went  from  Vienna  to  England 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Father  Smith  in  that 
country,  and  became  his  formidable  rival.— 7J. 

SamuerGreene  was  an  English  builder  of  great 
celebrity,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century. — Ed. 


exhibition  will  be  placed  under  their  charge.  It 
could  not  be  in  better  hands,  as  they  have 
already  given  evidence,  both  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  which  now  prove  so  satisfactory. 
We  can  but  recall,  almost  at  random,  a  few  of 
the  paintings  that  are  well  worthy  the  visitor's 
attention. 

Of  the  landscapes  the  most  brilliant  and  effec- 
tive again,  the  most  marvellous  in  execution,  is  a 
scene  by  Church — one  of  our  autumn  forest 
views,  in  which  the  colors  are  so  gorgeous  as  to 
seem  at  first  exaggerated ;  but  the  more  you 
look  into  the  picture,  the  more  you  feel  its  truth. 
You  can  sit  long  before  it,  and  recall  golden  Oc- 
tober hours,  when  such  excess  of  light  and  color 
seemed  as  incredible  in  fact  as  they  do  here  in 
picture.  In  an  opposite  vein  admire  three  sweet, 
cool,  quiet  little  beach  scenes  by  W.  A.  Gay.  Most 
unpretending,  truthful  and  refreshing  little  bits 
of  nature.  You  see  no  paint  about  them — none 
of  the  vanity  or  mannerism  of  the  artist.  We 
have  never  seen  a  beach  so  naturally  represent- 
ed ;  with  such  a  level  sameness  of  subject,  the 
artist  has  contrived  to  give  us  the  far-sweeping 
and  harmonious  perspective,  the  exquisite  blend- 
ing of  shore  and  sea  and  sky,  the  cool  sense,  the 
very  color  of  the  sand,  the  very  atmosphere.  It 
is  at  once  the  poetry  and  e.\act  truth  of  sea- 
shore painting.  There  are  some  nice  little  "  Pre- 
Raphaelite  studies,"  as  it  is  the  fashion  now  to 
call  attempts  to  copy  the  details  of  nature  with  a 
scrupulous  exactness.  Some  grasses,  leaves  and 
flowers  by  a  meadow  brook-side,  painted  by 
Shattuck,  have  a  microscopic  truthfulness,  so 
that  you  almost  smell  the  fresh  grass.  He  has 
also  a  study  of  rocks.  And  Mr.  Stillman,  of 
"  The  Crayon,"  a  man  religiously  in  earnest  with 
his  art,  sends  a  small  landscape,  which,  though 
cold  in  color,  is  singularly  true  in  form  and  de- 
tail. W^e  do  not  see  that  there  is  less  poetic 
spirit  in  these  careful  transcripts  than  in  more 
ideal  and  free  reproductions.  In  a  larger  way, 
the  "  Bay  of  Naples,"  and  other  landscapes,  by 
G.  L.  BROw>r,  a  fine  sea  piece  by  IIuxtington, 
Cropsy's  Newport  scene,  &c.,  &c.,  deserve 
notice. 

William  Page  contributes  two  admirable 
specimens  of  his  ripest  skill,  both  full  length  fig- 
ures ;  the  one  being  one  of  his  wonderful  copies 
from  Titian,  the  "  Bella  Donna ; "  the  other 
original,  an  Italian  peasant  girl,  which  has  more 
sentiment  and  depth  of  beauty  than  appears  at 
once. 

Wm.  Hunt  has  two  capital  female  portraits, 
besides  those  same  specimens  of  his  peculiar  style, 
so  strong  and  individual,  In  spite  of  a  certain 
affectation  of  antiquity  in  their  grey,  rain-beaten 
color,  which  were  exhibited  last  year,  viz ;  the 
"  Fortune-teller  "  and  boy  with  the  hurdy-gurdy. 
The  head  of  a  Capuchin  monk,  and  portrait  of  a 
lady  and  child,  by  M.  Wight,  a  young  Boston 
artist  of  rare  promise,  (who  painted  the  portrait 
of  Humboldt,  now  at  Cotton's)  do  him  great  credit. 

There  is  a  most  lovely  female  head  by  E.  D. 
E.  Greene,  which  hangs  in  a  modest  corner,  so 
pure  and  sweet  in  sentiment,  so  transparent,  sin- 
cere and  substantial  in  its  flesh  color,  almost 
Titian-like,  that  you  are  amazed  to  think  what 
kinds  of  portraits  sell  and  are  famous,  while  the 
name  of  such  an  artist  is  scarce  known. 

Elliott's  portrait  of  Col.  Kinney  is  admirable. 
There  are  fewer  positively  bad  portraits  than  we 
remember  in  any  miscellaneous  exhibition,  v/hlle 
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besiJe.s  so  many  noticeable  new  ones,  there  are 
the  Washington  heads  by  Stuart,  and  two  ex- 
qnisitaly  beautiful  female  heads,  the  imaj;e  of  each 
otlier,  on  one  canvass,  by  the  same.  Nor  can 
one  pass  by  the  excellent  crayon  heads  by  Law- 
rence, of  Longfellow,  Everett,  Tuckerman,  and 
G.  H.  Calvert.  The  first  and  last,  especially,  are 
speaking  likenesses. 

We  can  but  allude  to  some  of  the  fancy  com- 
positions; to  Rossiter's  three  large  voluptu- 
ously colored  pictures,  which  hang  fitly  roimd 
about  that  Autumn  scene  of  Church's.  One  is 
called  "  The  Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgin,"  one  is 
"  Venice,"  and  the  third  "  Primitive  America." 
They  are  among  the  best  of  his  peculiar  vein  of 
fancy,  which  is  all  of  the  rainbow  school ;  his 
characters  all  seeming  like  inhabitants  of  some 
gorgeous  sunset  realm,  and  not  at  all  of  common 
day-light.  "  The  Fortune  Teller,"  by  Sant,  a 
London  Art  Union  Prize  picture,  is  another  bril- 
liant effect  piece,  which  cannot  fail  to  catch  the 
fancy  of  the  many.  In  a  cjuieter  way,  enjoy  the 
humor,  the  quaintness,  and  the  honest  love  of 
luxury  in  color  and  in  all  things,  which  mark  Mr. 
Hamilton"  Wild's  scene  from  "  Don  Quixote," 
and  "  Spanish  Girl  reading  a  letter." 

There  is  much  more  of  interest  which  we  can- 
not even  mention  now.  But  the  gallery  will 
continue  to  invite  us,  and  we  may  continue  to 
report.  The  Sculpture  room  presents  but  little 
that  is  new,  except  some  ancient  bas-reliefs  from 
Nineveh. 


Musical  Eeview. 

SHEET    MnSIC. 

(Published  by  Oliver  Ditson.) 

Transcriptions  of  Favorite  Melodies.  By  G.  A.  Os- 
liORNE.  No.  8.  "  Of  what  is  the  old  man  think- 
ing^ "    pp.  7.     Price  25  cts. 

A  moderately  tlifficult  piano  arrangement  of  a 
sentimental,  commonplace  melody.  The  old  man's 
thoughts,  we  judge,  could  not  be  very  interesting. 
Even  the  elaborate  variation  of  the  song,  when  re- 
peated, is  more  exercise  to  the  fingers  than  edifica- 
tion to  the  mind. 

G.  A.  Osboexe's  Beauties  of  Scottish  Melody  No. 
1.  "  Scots  loha  ha'."  No.'6.  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
No.  8.  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye.     pp.  7  each. 

A  page  or  so  of  introductory  fantasia  precedes 
each  song,  which  is  then  simply  played  through,  and 
then  follows  one  tame  variation.  Well  enough  for 
practice,  and  not  difiicult.  But  neither  variations 
nor  preludes  are  such  as  might  spring  from  a  fertile 
musical  brain,  really  quickened  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  song. 

Le  Prophete ;  Fantasic  de  Salon,  pour  le  jiiano,  jmr 
Th.  Oesthn.    pp.  11.    Price  50  cts. 

Here  are  reminiscences  from  Meyerbeer's  great 
showy  opera  strung  together,  and  varied  in  the  usual 
fantasia  manner  ;  not  at  all,  however,  on  the  broad 
scale  of  the  Thalbergian  and  Lisztian  operatic  fem- 
tasias.  This  one  is  comparatively  literal  .and  easy. 
The  themes  introduced  are  the  first  strain  of  the 
wild,  fanatical  song  of  Zacharias  ;  Aussi  nomhrettx  que 
tes  etoiles,  which  is  alternated  with  the  second  strain 
of  the  Coronation  March ;  then  the  pastoral  andante 
(tenor),  in  which  Jean  of  Leyden  sings  of  U?i  im- 
pero  pin  soave,  which  is  given  simply  and  with  varia- 
tion ;  and  then  some  of  the  dance  music,  the  pas  des 
patineurs  (skater's  dance),  &c. 


Grand  Coronation  March  (March  du  Sacrc,)  from  Le 
Prophete.  By  Meyerbeek.  Arranged  for  piano, 
for  four  hands,    pp.  9.     Price  40  cts. 

A   full  and  effective  .arrangement  of  this  brilliant 
and  famous  m.arch. 


Six  Songs  without  Words,  arrani^ed  for  flute  and 
Piano,'  by  William  Forde.    25  cts  each. 

No.  5,  the  one  before  us,  is  the  song:  Einsam 
wandle  ich,  by  Kalhwoda.  The  other  subjects 
are  to  he  partly  from  the  same  composer  and  partly 
from  ScnuBEUT.  They  will  make  pleasant  pieces 
for  young  flutists  and  pianists  of  moderate  skill,  the 
melodies  having  a  somewhat  choicer  flavor  than 
those  often  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Pcciie  Melodique,  Collection  des  petites  Fantasias,  &c., 
for  four  hands.  By  Ferd.  Beyer.  No.  1.  Don 
,Jaan.     pp.  11.     Price  50  cts. 

Here  are  dovetailed  together  into  one  piece,  for 
four  hands,  (master  and  pupil)  a  succession  of  favor- 
ite themes  from  Mozart's  opera.  First  a  touch  of 
Leporello's  opening  song;  then  the  duet:  La  ci 
darem ;  then  the  dashing  wine  song :  Finch'  an  del 
vino;  then  the  minuet;  and  finally  the  serenade. 
The  title  page  promises  similar  bouquets  from 
Norma,  Martha,  Mo'ise,  William  Tell,  L'Etoile  du 
Nord,  &e.,  &e. 

Six  Morceax  Elegans,  for  piano,  upon  favorite  Ger- 
man Airs.  By  Ferd  Beyer.  No.  1.  Gungl's 
March,  Krieger's  Lust,  or  "  Warrior's  Joy."    pp.  7. 


The  Melodlen :  Airs  from  Popidar  Songs  and  Operas, 
for  Flute  and  Piano,  easily  arranged  by  Casp. 
KuMMER.     Book  I.     pp.  13.     Price  60  cts. 

Odd  title  I  Mdodien  means  melodies;  and  proba- 
bly the  true  English  of  this  German  collection  of 
little  pieces  would  be,  "Melodies  for  Flute  and 
Piano."  However,  judging  from  this  Book  I.,  the 
parlor  flutist  and  pianist  will  find  here  just  the  melo- 
dies of  song,  dance  or  opera,  which  are  most  apt  to 
ple.ise  the  fancy  and  haunt  the  memory  of  amateurs. 
It  contains  the  minuet  from  Don  Juan ;  Allegretto, 
from  Zampa ;  Song:  "When  the  May  breeze,"  by 
Kreipl ;  the  Prayer,  from  Freyschiitz;  Air  from  Pre- 
ci'osa ;"  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "from  Flotow's 
Martha''  (!);  Suono  La  Tromba,  and  Polacca  :  Son 
verqine,  from  I  Puritani ;  "When  the  swallows  home- 
ward fly,"  by  Abt ;  air  from  Le  Pre  aux  clercs, 
waltzes,  &c. 

Twelve  Recreations,  or  popidar  airs  for  Piano  and 
Flute  or  Violin,  icith  etnbellishmenis  by  Raphael 
Dbessler.  No.  3.  "  Isabel."  pp.  5.  Price  25 
cents. 


Mozart's  Songs,  ''Who  treads  the p^ath  of  duty,"  ( Qui 
sdcffno  non  s'accende)  ;  Bass  Song  from  "The  Magic 
Flute." 

Another  nnmher  of  Ditson's  beautiful  edition  of 
"  The  Favorite  Songs,  Duets  and  Trios  of  Mozart, 
with  the  original  Italian  or  English  words,  and  new 
English  version ;  arranged  from  the  scores  of  Mo- 
zart, &c.,  &c.,  hy  8.  S.  Wesley,  Mus.  Doc."  It  is 
the  famous  bass  song  :  In  diesen  heiligen  Ilallen,  with 
which  the  name  of  every  great  German  basso  has 
been  associated.  A  more  noble,  satisfying  song  for 
a  true  basso  profunda  could  not  be  recommended.  The 
arrangement  (accompaniment)  is  excellent.  But  it 
would  seem  more  natural  to  see  the  voice  part 
printed  in  the  good  old  bass  clef,  instead  of  the  G 
Clef  here  used.  And  why  not  give  the  original 
German  words,  together  with  the  English  and 
Italian'! 


Sifoni  la  Tromha :  the  celebrated  Liberty  Duct,  from 
"I  Puritani,"  by  Bellini.  Translated  and  adapt- 
ed by  Theodore  T.  Barker,  pp.  17.    Price  75  cts. 

More  food  for  big  lungs  and  deep  voices.  Here 
we  have  complete  the  "  Sound  the  trumpet "  duct, 
with  the  whole  scena,  the  introductory  movements  : 
//  rival,  &e.,  Avhich  we  have  heard  sung  and  roared 
upon  the  stage  so  often,  and  with  such  furore,  by  our 
Badialis  and  Marinis,  and  all  the  Insty  pairs  of  bari- 
tone and  b.asso.  Many  a  pair  of  amateurs  will  wel- 
come it. 

«        ■!■■        i ; 

Mendelssoi-in  Choral  Society. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  Chapman  Hall,  June 
27,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 


year,  viz  :  for  President,  Merrill  N.  Boyden  ; — Vice 
President,  Sidney  A.  Stetson  ; — Recording  Secretary.  , 
William  Stutson,  Jr.; — Corresponding  Secretary, 
Jerome  A.  Richardson; — Treasurer,  Norman  Mor- 
ton;— Librarian,  .Tames  A.  Shedd  ; — Directors,  Wil- 
liam L.  Brown,  Edward  L.  Batch,  Joseph  W.  Foster, 
Ellery  C.  Daniell  and  Charles  T.  Sylvester. 

The  Gazette  says  "  We  have  had  a  new  notion  the 
past  week  in  the  shape  of  iced  operas.  This  is  an 
improvement,  we  can  assure  our  readers  who  were 
not  present,  and  Ernanl  cooled  down  and  Lucia 
frigified  go  very  well.  In  winter  it  requires  two  tons 
of  coal  to  keep  the  Boston  Theatre  warm,  and  Mr. 
Barry  has  been  experimenting  to  see  how  it  could  be 
kept  cool.  By  placing  a  few  hundred  weight  of  ice 
in  the  ventilators,  the  atmosphere  was  reduced  10 
degrees,  and  with  500  weight,  it  is  thought  that  the 
house  can  be  rendered  the  coolest  place  in  Boston." 

It  is  the  mission  of  Counts  to  marry  prime  donne; 
at  least  all  the  prime  donne  who  have  visited  us  have 
had  Counts  for  husbands.  Miss  Eliza  Ostinelli, 
of  Boston,  married  a  Count  as  soon  as  she  became  a 
prima  donna;  and  it  is  reported  that  Miss  Hensler, 
also  of  Boston,  is  engaged  to  a  Milanese  nobleman, 
a  Count  of  course.  The  London  papers,  in  announc- 
ing the  engagement  of  Signora  Alboni,  speak  of 
her  as  •'  now  Countess  of  Pepoh."  The  Count 
Pepoli  accompanied  Alboni  to  this  country. — N.  Y. 
Times. 

The  A';  Y.  Churchman  (May  2)  has  a  letter  de- 
scribing the  services  of  Ascension  Day  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Albany.  In  speaking  of  the  musicj  the 
following  compliment  is  paid  to  a  most  faithful  and 
enthusiastic  servant  of  the  good  Saint  Cecilia  : 

The  music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Warren,  the  excellent  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
was  very  well  worthy  of  special  note.  In  this  de- 
partment there  has  been  in  this  church  a  vast  im- 
provement within  a  few  years.  Mr.  Warren,  and  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  choir,  are  communicants,  and 
it  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  lovers  of  true 
Church  Music  to  witness  the  zeal  and  industry  with 
which  Mr.  W.  has  devoted  his  genius  and  talents — 
for  he  possesses  both  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
— to  promoting  the  true  worship  of  God  in  the 
Church.  In  these  efforts  he  finds  a  most  effectual 
assistant  in  Mr.  Whitney,  wdio,  through  all  the 
changes  of  years  past,  has  been  identified  with  every 
effort  to  promote  true  musical  taste  and  skill  in  this 
couiiregation.  The  choir  consists  of  four  adults — 
Sopratio,  Mezzo  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Bass,  and  of 
some  twelve  boys,  to  whose  instrnction  he  very  sedu- 
lously devotes  himself  At  the  Service,  of  which  we 
now  speak,  the  V'entte  and  Proper  Psalms  were  given 
in  plain  song,  antiphonally,  and  with  very  good 
effect.  The  Te  Deum  and  .jubilate,  with  the  Psalm 
tune  (Ps.  123,)  were  of  Mr.  Warren's  composition, 
and  possess  a  high  degree  of  merit,  and  show  that 
he  is  studying  in  a  good  school.  The  responses  to 
the  Versicles  and  Aniens  were  given  by  the  choir, 
and  it  only  needed  that  the  rich  and  sweet  voice  of 
the  officiating  clergyman  should  take  up  the  tone  to 
have  given  us  a  full  choral  service.  Indeed,  to  those 
who  know  his  taste  and  ability  in  such  matters,  it 
seemed  strange  how  he  could  help  it.  The  usual 
parts  of  the  Communion  Service  were  given  mu- 
sicallv,  and  altogether  the  effect  was  much  what  it 
should  be,  to  elevate  the  sentiments  of  the  worship- 
pers, and  to  aid  their  approaches  to  the  majesty  of 
heaven. 

The  Albany  paper,  from  which  we  copy  this, 
understands  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Warren  in  the 
management  of  the  musical  exercises  of  St.  Paul's, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ministers  of  the 
various  churches  comprising  the  Western  Diocese, 
.and  they  have  requested  him  to  meet  with  them  at 
Utica,  to  consult  regarding  such  measures  as  will 
tend  to  improve  their  church  music. 


Mme.  Goldsciimidt's  Concert.s.  (From  the  Times 
of  June  12.)  The  last  but  two  of  these  entertain- 
ments took  place  last  night,  when  Exeter  Hall  was 
crowded  in  every  part  by  an  audience  whose  vehe- 
ment applause  testified  that  Mme.  Goldschmidt's 
popularity  remains  as  great  as  ever.  Among  the 
other  merits  of  this  admirable  artist,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  her  concerts  have  always  possessed  an 
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intrinsic  musical  value  ;  an  admirable  orchestra,^  an 
efficient  chorus,  and  a  programme  in  which  classical 
music  has  largely  preponderated,  have  been  marking 
features  in  the  Lind  concerts.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
most  important  merit  in  a  singer  whose  attractions 
are  sufficient  to  draw  crowded  audiences,  were  she  to 
sing  only  to  a  piano-forte  accompaniment.  This  sac- 
rifice of  a  large  expenditure  in  the  getting-up  of  her 
concerts  is  sufficient  proof  that  Mme.  Goldschmidt 
has  that  essential  quality  in  a  truly  great  artist,  an 
abstract  reverence  for  the  art  itself.  The  following 
was  the  programme  of  last  night's  concert : 

PART  I. 

Overture,  "Les  deux  Journc'es," Cherubini 

Cavatina,  "  Di  militari  onori,"  Signer  Belletti, 

(Jessonda) Spohr 

Air,  Mme.  Goldschmidt  (Armida,  Act  III.  Sc.l)  Gluck 
Fantasie  on  Themes  from  "  Don  Juan  "of  Mo- 
zart, with  Orchestral  Accompaniments, 
Violoncello,    Herr    Moritz    Ganz    (from 
Berlin) ■' M.  Ganz 

Duo  \  "  5?'^™'=  ,^  '^  •  ferisci,"  ;  (Semiramide)E,ossini 
-"^"^  "  Giorno  d  errore,  ^^ 

Mme.  Goldschmidt  and  Mme.  Pauline  Viardot. 
Concertstiick,  for  Pianoforte,  with  Orchestral 

Accompaniments, C.  M.von  "Weber 

Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt. 
Scena  and  Aria,  "Ah  non   credea,"  "  Ah  non 

giunge,"  (Sonnambula) Bellini 

Mme.  Goldschmidt. 

TART   H. 

Choral    Fantasia,    pianoforte,    orchestra,   and 

chorus, Beethoven 

(Piano-forte,  M.  Otto  Goldschmidt.) 
Adagio — Allegro — Adagio — March  and  Finale, 

(Chorus.) 
Duet,  "Per  placer  alia  Signora,"  (II  Turco  in 

Italia,) Rossini 

Mme.  Goldschmidt  and  Sig.  Belletti. 
Air,  "Pretres  de  Baal,"  (Le  Prophete)... Meyerbeer 

Mme.  Viardot. 
Morning  Hymn,  Solo  and  Female  Chorus,  the 
solos  by  Mme.  Goldschmidt   and  Mme. 

Viardot r Spontini 

Duo  Concertante,  for  violin  and  violoncello, 
without  accompaniment,  Messrs.  Leo- 
pold and  Moritz  Ganz  (from  Berlin.) 

L.  and  M.  Ganz 
Scotch  Ballad,  "  John  Anderson,  my  Jo." 

Mme.  Goldschmidt. 

Swedish  Melody,  "  The  Echo  Song." 

Mme.  Goldschmidt. 

Part-Song, Pearsall 

Coronation  March, Meyerbeer 

In  the  vocal  selection  Mme.  Goldschmidt  was  heard 
to  great  advantage,  the  pieces  in  which  she  sang  ex- 
hibiting the  great  variety  of  her  style  and  the  wide 
range  of  her  studies.  In  the  tranquil  air  from  Gluck's 
Annide,  the  subdued  pathos  and  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion were  breathed  forth  with  a  delicacy  of  refinement 
which  evinced  the  possession  of  the  most  exquisite 
taste,  while  in  the  duets  of  Rossini  and  the  scena  of 
Bellini,  the  greatest  difficulties  of  vocalization  and 
the  most  elaborate  tours  deforce  in  the  cadenzas  and 
interpolated  ornaments  were  executed  with  a  power 
and  brilliancy,  and  an  apparent  abandon,  combined 
with  real  self-control,  which  can  only  co-exist  in  the 
highest  order  of  artist.  In  each  performance  Madame 
Goldschmidt  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  as  great 
as  on  any  previous  occasion.  She  was  admirably  sup- 
ported by  Madame  Viardot  and  Signer  Belletti,  whose 
thoroiighly  artistic  singing  was  not  thrown  into  the 
shade  even  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Lind  performance. 

Mr.  Goldschmidt  appeared  to  more  advantage  in  the 
choral  fantasia  than  in  "Weber's  concerto,  which  latter 
he  played  with  a  want  of  ease  and  freedom  that  some- 
what marred  the  impulsive  effect  which  should  be 
given  to  it ;  nor  was  the  passage  playing  always  fault- 
less. The  choral  fantasia  would  have  been  an  effective 
performance  but  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  chorus 
soprani,  who  w^ere  both  out  of  tune  and  out  of  time  on 
several  occasions.  The  Messrs.  Ganz  are  skillful 
players,  with  great  command  of  the  finger-board  on 
their  respective  instruments,  but  their  music  was  a 
mere  collection  of  fiddling  passages  and  reiterations 
of  mechanical  difficulties.  As  at  the  other  concerts, 
Mr.  Benedict  w'as  the  conductor. 
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[Q=  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
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Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9'   Broadway,  NT. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  S^, 

Novelflo's  «CJSee-IlBve. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrtgals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

Tvith  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    Handsomely  bound  in   cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  ^2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eiglity-three  of  tlie  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  Enfjlish  compo.sers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Wovnington,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

In  One  Yolume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songp,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Dishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kinibault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-SoDg  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Yoca!  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
hooks,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTQ. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols.  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,75  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  S1.75 ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  \-'th  Index,  Sl,75.  Either  Vols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  W0VEI.1.0, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Garcia's  Coiupktc  Scliool  of  Singing. 

JUST  PDELISHEB:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  in  a  series  of  In.'^tructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia, 

Published  by  Oliver  Dltsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

EESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
llichardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ©50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  3F30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
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THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILBEaNES?.' 

TIIIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sand,  just 
(  ompleted  in  the  Journal  of  Mu.'^ic,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly translafed,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  had  atthis  office, and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents. 
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PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  ^Vaslxingtom  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

I=.    :B.    IDOI3C3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Bostou,  and  "W.  Camforidge,  Ms. 

[E?"PIANOS,FOK  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
MIPOKTEKS  ©F  FOKEIGiV  BZUSIC, 

HATE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No,  56  Kneelaud  Street. 

MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOXTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  ilie   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFETIS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Eass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  pubhc  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
TJGACMEIi     OF     MUSIC, 

2G5  'WaslilMgtOEi  Si;reet,  Bostom. 


G.   ANDRE   So    CO.'S 

33i;pot   nf    ^DXti^n    anil    ^omtsiit    <Hu5it, 

19   3.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side, )  PHILADELPHIA. 

[C?^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from,  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 
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Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  Scliool  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  auiium,  iu  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notableWorks 
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New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
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musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  autliors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[t^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  D^^EGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 
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Mozart's  Father. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GEK5IAN  OF  JAHN. 
[Concluded  from  p  106-] 
It  is  mucli  to  be  lamented  that  we  are  so  unin- 
formed about  tlie  education  and  the  early  life 
of  Leopold  Mozart.  In  Augsburg  he  was  not 
successful,  and  his  allusions  at  a  later  period  to 
the  life  there  are  bitter  and  sarcastic.  "  As  often 
as  I  have  thought  of  your  journey  to  Augsburg," 
he  writes  to  his  sou,  Oct.  18,  1777,  "  Wieland's 
Abderites  have  occurred  to  me ;  only  one  must 
have  occasion  to  see  in  natnra  what  one  takes 
for  pure  ideal  when  he  reads  about  it."  We 
only  know  that  he  set  about  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence with  great  perseverance,  and  that  to 
this  end  he  went  to  Strasburg ;  but  failing  to 
obtain  a  situation,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
enter  the  service  of  Count  Thun,  canon  in  Salz- 
burg, as  valet  de  chambre.  But  he  had  always 
pursued  music  thoroughly,  had  mainly  earned  his 
support  by  teaching  it,  and  enjoyed  especially  a 
high  reputation  as  a  violinist;  so  that  the  arch- 
bishop Sigismond,  in  the  year  1743,  took  him 
into  his  service  as  court  musician,  and  afterwards 
appointed  him  court  composer  and  leader  of  the 
orchestra,  and  in  1762  vice  kapellmeister.  *  * 
Of  the  compositions  of  Herr  Mozart  which 
have  become  known  in  manuscript,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  many  contrapuntal  and  church 
pieces ;  farther  a  large  number  of  Symphonies, 
partly  only  a  4,  and  partly  for  all  the  usual  in- 
struments ;  also  30  grand  Serenatas,  in  which 
solos  for  various  instruments  are  introduced.  Be- 
sides many  Concertos,  especially  for  Flauto 
traverso.  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Horn,  Trumpet,  &o., 
innumerable  trios  and  dlvertimenti  for  different 
instruments,  he  has  composed  also  twelve  ora- 
torios, a  mass  of  theatrical  pieces,  and  even  pan- 


tomimes, and  especially  music  for  particular  oc- 
casions, such  as  a  military  piece  with  trumpets, 
drums,  kettle  do.,  and  fifes,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  instruments;  a  piece  of  Turkish  music  ;  a 
piece  for  a  steel  spring-keyed  instrument ;  and 
finally  a  sleigh-ride  piece  with  five  strings  of 
sleigh  bells  ;  not  to  speak  of  marches,  nicht  pieces, 
so  called,  and  many  hundred  minuets,  opera 
dances,  and  such  small  matters. 

*****  In  Ijis  later  years  he  com- 
posed but  little ;  circumstances  in  Salzburg  were 
so  unfavorable  that  he  found  no  occasion  to  do 
more  than  his  position  required  of  him  ;  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  claimed  his  whole  time, 
and  after  his  son  had  come  forward  as  a  com- 
poser, he  would  not  in  any  way  compete  with 
him.  Nevertheless,  he  was  honorably  recog- 
nized as  a  composer  in  his  day.  *  *  *  Schu- 
bart  says  of  him  :  "  His  style  is  rather  old-fash- 
ioned, but  well  grounded  and  full  of  contrapun- 
tal insight.  His  church  pieces  have  more  value 
than  his  chamber  pieces."     *     *     * 

But  he  gained  his  greatest  and  widest  fame 
through  his  "  Attempt  at  a  fundamental  School 
for  the  Violin,"  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1756.  It  was  the  first  and  for  many  years  the 
only  work  of  its  kind,  and  was  spread  abroad  in 
numei'ous  editions  and  translations :  a  proof  that 
in  its  time  it  has  done  good  service  in  the  tech- 
nical formation  of  the  violinists.  What  makes 
the  book  still  interesting  is  the  earnest,  stei'ling 
tone  pervading  it,  and  which  reveals  to  us  the 
whole  man.  Thorough,  solid  musical  culture  is 
what  he  would  give  the  scholar;  he  must  not 
only  exercise  his  fingers,  bnt  must  everywhere 
be  clear  about  what  he  has  to  do  and  wherefore  ; 
"  it  is  such  sorry  work  to  keep  playing  on  at  ran- 
dom, without  knowing  what  you  do  "  (p.  245)  ; 
a  good  violinist  must  be  even  versed  in  rhetoric 
and  poesy,  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  piece  with 
understanding  (p.  107.)  Hence  he  constantly 
insists  that  the  scholar  must  not  hasten  onward 
before  he  is  fully  master  of  what  he  has  to  learn ; 
he  is  very  particular  not  to  make  the  thing  too 
easy  and  convenient  to  the  pupil ;  let  him  e.\ert 
himself  and  take  pains.  Thus  he  writes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  exercises  (p.  90)  :  "  Here  are 
the  pieces  for  practice.  The  more  unpalateable 
you  find  them,  the  more  I  shall  be  satisfied  ;  I 
tried  at  least  to  make  them  so  ;  "  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent the  scholar  from  falling  into  a  habit  of  play- 
ing them  by  rote.  The  same  sterling  character 
appears  in  the  direction  of  his  taste.  He  re- 
quires before  all  an  "  honest,  manly  tone  "  (p.54)  ; 
the  scholar  must  from  the  very  outset  draw  the 
bow  somewhat  strongly,  "so  that  by  the  firm 
pressing  down  of  the  fingers  and  strong  holding 
on  of  the  bow  the   organs  may  bo  hardened,  and 


a  vigorous  and  manly  stroke  may  be  acquired. 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  when  one 
cannot  trust  himself  to  take  right  hold  of  his  in- 
strument, but  scarcely  touches  the  strings  with 
the  bow,  (which  oftentimes  is  only  held  with  two 
fingers)  and  commences  such  an  artificial  whis- 
pering up  to  the  bridge  of  the  violin,  that  you 
hear  only  here  and  there  a  note  hissed  out,  and 
cannot  tell  what  he  would  say,  since  it  all  seems 
merely  like  a  dream  !  Such  air-violinists  often 
are  so  rash  that  they  make  no  hesitation  about 
playing  ofi'  the  most  difficult  pieces  at  first  sight. 
For  their  whispering,  when  they  do  not  hit,  is  not 
heard  ;  but  that  is  what  they  call  playing  agree- 
ably. The  greatest  silence  seems  to  them  very 
sweet.  Must  they  play  loud  and  strong  ?  then 
all  at  once  all  art  is  gone  "  (p.  101.) 

A  simple  and  natural  cantahile  is  also  the 
highest  goal  for  the  violin  player ;  so  that  one 
should  imitate  with  the  instrument,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  art  of  singing;  for  this  is  "  the  most 
beautiful  in  music  "  (p.  50.)  He  is  severe  upon 
the  virtuosos,  who  "  think  they  bring  wonderful 
things  to  pass  if  they  give  the  right  frizzle  to  the 
notes  in  an  Adagio  cantahile,  and  make  a  couple 
of  dozen  notes  of  one.  Such  note-stranglers  ex- 
pose their  want  of  judgment  in  this  way,  and 
tremble  if  they  have  to  hold  out  a  long  note  or 
play  a  couple  of  notes  in  singing  style,  without 
intermixing  their  usual  absurd  and  ridiculous 
trickery  "  (p.  50.)  They  arc  the  more  severely 
blamed,  because  they  generally  lack  the  means 
of  knowing  where  they  may  introduce  their  orna- 
ments without  committing  faults  in  composition  ; 
and  on  a  suitable  example  he  remarks : 

"  Here  those  bungling  players,  who  want  to 
twist  up  all  their  notes,  may  see  the  reason  why 
a  rational  composer  is  indignant  if  the  notes  are 
not  played  simply  as  they  are  written."  Other 
faults,  too,  are  severely  censured  in  the  virtuosos, 
such  as  the  incessant  tremolo  of  players,  "  who 
shake  continually  on  every  note,  as  if  they  had 
the  unintermittent  fever,"  (p.  238)  or  "  the  con- 
tinual intermixture  of  the  so-called  flageolet  tone, 
producing  a  ridiculous  sort  of  music,  entirely 
contrary,  in  its  inequality  of  tone,  to  nature"  (p. 
107)  ;  or  the  hurrying  and  dragging  of  the  tempo 
common  among.  "  virtuosos  of  imagination."  I 
add  the  entire  passage  here,  because  it  proves 
how  highly  Leopold  Mozart  valued  the  freedom 
of  the  master,  while  he  rejected  the  wilfulness  of 
the  virtuoso. 

"  Many,"  he  says,  (p.  262)  "  who  have  no  idea 
of  taste,  are  never  willing  to  observe  equal  time 
in  the  accompaniment  in  a  concerted  piece, 
but  strive  always  to  miitate  the  leading  voice. 
Such  are  accompanists  for  bunglers  and  not  for 
masters.    When  one  has  before  him  an  Italian 
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cantatrioe  or  other  such  imaginative  virtuoso, 
who  never  will  produce  what  he  has  learned  by 
heart  in  correct  time,  he  really  is  obliged  to  drop 
out  whole  half  bars,  to  save  them  from  open 
shame.  But  when  one  accompanies  a  true  vir- 
tuoso, worthy  of  the  name,  then  he  must  not  let 
himself  be  "misled  into  dragging  or  hurr3'ing,  by 
that  protracting  or  anticipating  of  the  notes 
which  said  virtuoso  can  employ  with  great  skill 
and  expression ;  but  he  must  always  play  on  in 
an  equal  rate  of  movement ;  else  what  the  con- 
certist  would  build  up,  the  accompanist  tears 
down  again.  A  skilful  accompanist  must  thus  be 
able  to  criticize  a  soloist.  To  a  real  virtuoso  he 
certainly  must  not  give  in;  for  by  so  doing  he 
would  spoil  his  tempo  riibato.  But  what  stolen 
time  is,  can  be  better  shown  than  written.  But 
has  one,  on  the  contrary,  to  do  with  a  virtuoso  of 
imagination  ?  then  often  one  will  have  to  hold  an 
eighth  note  out  through  half  a  measure,  till  he 
recovers  from  his  paroxysm  ;  for  he  plays  reci- 
iativo." 

But  technical  development  and  cleverness  is 
not  with  him  the  end,  but  only  the  means  of 
reaching  the  higher  goal.  He  wants  the  player 
to  be  able  to  transport  himself  into  the  feeling 
which  pervades  the  piece  to  be  performed,  that 
so  he  may  penetrate  the  soul  of  his  hearers  and 
excite  their  feelings.  The  most  essential  requi- 
site to  this  end  ibr  the  violinist  he  declares  to  be 
the  stroke  of  the  bow,  which  is  "  now  an  alto- 
gether modest,  and  now  a  bold  one ;  now  a 
serious,  and  now  a  playful  one  ;  now  produces  a 
soothing,  now  a  composed  and  elevated,  now  a 
merry  melody,  and  consequently  is  that  medium 
through  the  rational  use  of  which  we  become 
enabled  to  excite  the  passions  at  first  indicated  in 
the  hearer.  I  understand,"  he  adds,  "  when  the 
composer  makes  a  judicious  choice ;  when  he 
chooses  melodies  that  correspond  to  each  passion, 
and  knows  how  to  indicate  the  fit  delivery." 
"  For  there  are  plenty  of  h^ilf-composers,"  he 
says  elsewhere,  "  who  do  not  even  know  how  to 
indicate  a  good  delivery,  or  who  place  the  patch 
beside  the  hole.  Many  a  half-composer  is  de- 
lighted, and  conceives  a  new  idea  of  his  own  im- 
portance when  he  hears  his  musical  nonsense 
performed  by  good  players,  who  know  how  to 
introduce  at  the  right  place  a  feeling  which  he 
never  dreamed  of,  to  bring  in  (as  far  as  possible) 
characters  that  never  occurred  to  him,  and  so 
make  the  whole  miserable  botch-work  tolerable 
to  the  ears  of  the  audience  by  a  good  delivery." 
We  see  he  was  a  sworn  enemy  to  halfness  and  to 
superficiality ;  thorough-going  study  in  all  the 
technicals  and  intellectual  training  to  clear,  rea- 
sonable thinking,  are  what  he  requires  of  artists 
with  uncompromising  seventy.  He  "rants,  in- 
deed, that  rare  natural  talent  sometimes  redeems 
deficiency  of  learning,  and  that  a  man  with  the 
best  natural  endowments  often  has  no  opportu- 
nity to  look  about  hitn  in  the  sciences  (p.  103)  ; 
but  that  does  not  set  aside  the  rule. 

K  as  »  These  passages  show  us  the  views 
and  principles  upon  which  Leopold  j\Iozart  pro- 
ceeded in  the  musical  education  of  his  son;  and 
when  to  these  we  add  his  true  insight  into  the 
freedom  and  superiority  of  a  nature  full  of 
genius,  we  must  confess  that  in  the  young  Mo- 
zart's case  genius  was  most  fortunately  met  by 
the  most  admirable  schooling.     *     *     * 

His  style  of  writing  is  clear  and  sharp ;  his 
tendency  to  sarcasm  so  prominent  that   he  be- 


speaks indulgence  for  it  in  his  preface.  And  as 
in  this  book,  so  also  in  his  letters  you  will  recog- 
nize a  man  who  has  not  only  acquired  a  finer 
culture  in  his  intimacy  with  the  world  (and  in- 
deed his  travels  brought  him  into  the  most 
varied  intercourse),  but  who  is  accpiainted  with 
literature,  has  read  intelligently  and  critically, 
and  who  maintains  his  independent,  self-formed 
convictions  with  equal  clearness  and  decision  on 
aesthetic  as  on  moral  subjects. 

With  such  a  culture  and  such  claims,  Leopold 
Mozart  must  have  felt  himself  somewhat  isolated 
in  Salzburg.  Towards  the  court  he  had  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  more  scantily  he 
was  paid  for  it,  the  more  care  was  taken  to  make 
him  feel,  like  all  place-holders,  his  dependence. 
In  the  noble  families  which  lived  in  Salzburg,  he 
was  for  the  most  part  employed  as  teacher,  since 
his  instruction  justly  was  esteemed  the  best ;  but 
no  more  intimate  relation  could  grow  out  of  this. 
To  ingratiate  himself  by  flattery  IMozart  was  far 
too  proud,  feeling  that  these  persons  stood  below 
himself  in  culture,  through  whicli  alone  could 
any  equal  intercourse  be  possible.  However 
much  his  criticism  and  his  sarcasm  might  be 
turned  against  them  in  silence,  he  had  enough 
experience  and  composure  not  to  risk  his  situa- 
tion, to  keep  himself  in  favor  and  respect  without 
loss  to  self-respect.  Even  towards  his  brother 
artists  we  find  him  unsociable.  The  most  of 
them  no  doubt  were  hack  musicians,  without  any 
higher  interests  or  culture,  with  whom  any 
special  intimacy,  intellectual  or  social,  was  not 
possible  for  him.  Even  with  the  most  important 
musicians  of  Salzburg  we  find  him  i  n  no  closer 
intercourse  than  that  involved  in  their  office  and 
the  practice  of  their  art.  Their  want  of  intelli- 
gence beyond  the  technical  part  of  music,  fre- 
c^uently,  too,  of  moral  culture,  their  loose  and 
easy  way  of  living,  kept  Mozart  from  them,  and 
in  no  case  does  it  appear  that  any  ignoble  pas- 
sion influenced  his  reserve.  We  find  a  little 
circle,  mostly  of  the  middling  station,  with  which 
the  Mozart  family  maintained  a  social  inter- 
course, which  was  in  part,  to  be  sure,  quite  lively 
and  friendly,  but  which  on  the  whole  seems  to 
have  afforded  more  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment, and  in  the  humblest  way,  than  it  did  intel- 
lectual stimulus  and  culture.  "  The  spirit  of  the 
Salzburgers,"  says  Schubart  (in  his  ^Esthetik  der 
Tonkunst)  is  exceedingly  inclined  to  the  low 
comic.  Their  popular  songs  are  so  droll  and 
burlesque,  that  one  cannot  hear  them  without 
having  his  sides  shake  with  laughter.  The  Jack- 
pudding  peeps  out  everywhere,  and  the  melodies 
are  generally  excellent  and  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful." This  tendency  could  not  possibly  have 
suited  the  earnest  and  critical  Leopold  Mozart, 
who  was  caustic  indeed,  but  not  comic. 
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Gustos  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 

(Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World.) 

(Concluded  from  page  106  ) 

In  this  state  of  things  there  appeared  to  remain 
but  one  course  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
viz.,  to  resort  to  the  still  surviving  widow  of  the 
great  composer,  and  put  the  question  to  her, 
whether,  according  to  her  knowledge,  he  did  or 
did  not  complete  the  work.  Certainly  several 
expressions  of  hers,  which  have  at  ditferent  times 
appeared  in  print,  testified  in  favor  of  the  latter; 
but  through  the  recent  discoveries  this  important 


fact  was  newly  brought  in  question,  and  a  decis- 
ion from  the  first  authority  was  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable. 

The  estimable  matron  did  not  leave  the  ques- 
tion long  unanswered ;  she  replied  on  the  lOlh 
of  February  of  this  year  (1839)  : 

"  If  this  score  be  coraplete..  then  it  is  not  Mozart's, 
for  he  did  not  finish  it,  and  in  that  case  it  will  be 
easily  seen  what  Siissmayer  has  written,  because, 
according  to  my  ideas,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
any  man  to  imitate  the  wriiing  of  another  to  snch 
an  extent  as  not  to  be  detected.  So  much  for  this  ; 
and  now  I  assure  you  that  no  one  but  Siissmayer 
completed  the  Requiem,  which  was  not  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  since,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  chief 
points  were  indicated,  and  Siissmayer  could  not  go 
wrong." 

Although  this  reply  leaves  several  minor  cir- 
cumstances unexplained,  and  rests  too  much  upon 
generalities  to  lead  to  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
elucidation,  it  coincides,  nevertheless,  with  the 
account  given  by  the  Abbe  Stadler. 

"  The  first  piece,"  he  says  in  his  Defence,  etc., 
" '  Requiem,'  with  the  fugue,  and  the  second,  '  Dies 
ir;e,' until  'Lacrymosa,"  are  instrumented,  for  the 
most  part,  by  Mozart  himself,  and  Siissmayer  had 
no  more  to  do  to  them  than  most  composers  leave  to 
their  copyists.  Siissmayer's  work  really  commenced 
at  the  'Lacrymosa.'  But  here,  also,  Mozart  had 
written  the  violin  parts  himself;  only  from  the  words 
'  Judicandus  homo  reus,"  Siissmayer  continued  them 
till  the  end.  Just  in  the  same  way,  in  the  third 
piece,  '  Doraine,'  Mozart  has  himself  written  the 
violin  parts  wherever  the  voices  are  silent ;  and 
when  the  voices  enter  has  plainly  indicated  the  form 
of  passages  for  the  instruments.  Before  the  ftigue, 
'  Quam  olim,'  be  has  given  to  the  violins  two  and  a 
half  bars  to  play  alone.  In  the  '  Hostias '  he  has 
written  out  the  violin  parts  in  the  two  bars  before 
the  voices  enter,  at  the  words  '  Memoriam  facimus,' 
throughout  eleven  bars,  with  his  own  hand.  After 
the  end  of  the  '  Hostias,'  there  is  nothing  more  seen 
of  his  pen  than  the  direction,  '  Quam  olim  da  capo.' 
There  is  the  end  of  the  hand-writing  of  Mozart  in 
the  original  MS.  But  let  it  not  be  believed  that 
Siissmayer  has  introduced  anything  of  his  own  in 
the  filling-up  of  the  instrumentation.  He  made 
himself  a  score,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Mozart, 
commencing  from  the  '  Dies  irje,'  (which  would  be 
the  one  under  consideration.)  Into  this  he  first 
transferred,  note  for  note,  all  that  the  original  con- 
'tained,  and  then  followed  the  indications  of  the  in- 
strumentation in  the  most  minute  manner,  without 
introducing  any  new  feature  of  his  own." 

The  whole  of  this  explanation  is,  however, 
rather  a  description  of  Mozart's  scores  of  the 
"  Kyrie  "  and  "  Requiem,"  and  of  his  sketches 
from  the  "  Dies  iraa "  until  the  end  of  the  "  Hos- 
tias," than  a  proof  that  Siissmayer  really  did 
what  the  Abbe  ascribes  to  him,  since  he  did  not 
witness  it,  and,  as  has  before  been  mentioned, 
never  spoke  with  Siissmayer  upon  the  subject, 
and  consequently  could  only  have  derived  these 
particulars  from  a  third  party. 

Some  of  the  cognoscenti,  who  were  invited  to 
the  examination  of  the  score,  men  of  recognized 
authority,  persist,  however,  in  the  opinion  that 
the  wdiole  MS.  is  in  Jlozart's  hand-writing,  not- 
withstanding the  letter  of  Madame  von  Nissen, 
just  cited,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Abbe 
Stadler. 

We  see,  indeed,  from  the  following  passage  in 
Stadler's  "  Defence,"  etc.,  how  little  certainty 
Madame  Mozart  herself  possessed  as  to  Siiss- 
ma}er's  real  share  in  the  work  of  her  husband  : 

"  The  widow  told  me,  tliat  after  his  death,  she  liad 
found  several  small  leaves  of  music  upon  Mozart's 
desk,  which  she  had  given  over  to  Herr  Siissmayer. 
What  these  papers  contained,  and  what  use  Siiss- 
mayer made  of  them  she  did  not  know." 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  grief  for  the 
early  loss  of  her  husband,  and  the  sad  position  in 
wdiich  she  found  herself,  with  two  young  bo}'s  to 
provide  for,  left  this  unfortunate  lady  neither 
time  nor  calmness  of  mind  sufficient  in  the  first 
weeks  after  her  bereavement  to  occupy  herself 
with  the  papers,  finished  or  unfinished,  that  Mo- 
zart left  behind  him.  In  what  disorder  these 
papers  were,  and  for  how  long  a  time  they  re- 
mained so,  is  shown  in  another  portion  of  the 
"  Defence,"  when  Stadler  relates  that  the  widow 
Mozart  had  requested  him  to  put  the  remains  in 
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order,  to  which  end  she  ofTered  to  send  the  whole 
to  his,  house. 

"  I  declined  this  offer,"  he  continues,  "and  prom- 
ised', as  often  as  my  lime  would  permit,  to  visit  her, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Her  von  Nissen,  who  Hved  :id- 
joininp,  to  look  tliroiiyh  all  that  the  great  departed 
had  left  behind  him,  to  put  it  in  order,  and  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  the  whole.  This  was  done  in  a  short 
time.  I  named  everything,  Hen-  von  Nissen  wrote 
everything  down,  and  the  catalogue  was  soon  ready." 

I  have  seen  a  "  solemn  declaration,"  in  the 
handwriting  of  Herr  von  Nissen,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  Mozart's 
widow,  afterwards  his  own  wife,  "with  the  most 
perfect  independence ;"  and  that,  therefore,  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  management  of  her 
business  fell  upon  him.  From  the  same  docu- 
ment it  appears,  however,  that  he  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  widow  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1797,  and,  therefore,  as  Herr  von  Nissen 
assisted  at  the  examination  and  cataloguing  of 
Mozart's  papers,  this  cannot  have  taken  place,  at 
the  earliest,  until  six  years  after  the  composer's 
death.  Who  can  tell  what  advantage  Stissmayer 
took  of  these  papers,  during  the  long  time  they 
remained  unknown,  to  enable  him  to  complete 
the  Requiem,  which  merit  he  claims  entirely  for 
himself? 

The  opinion  of  celebrated  musicians  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  claim,  may  be  gathered  from  what 
has  been  expressed  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
criticism  on  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel's  edition  of 
Mozart's  lieqniem,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our 
first  musical  judges,  Herr  Hofrath  Rochlitz  (in 
the  Leipziger  Allgemeiner  Musikalische  Zeitung, 
volume  iv.),  the  assumptions  of  Siissmayer's  letter, 
though  not  flatly  contradicted,  owing  to  the  well- 
known  delicacy  and  kindness  of  the  critic,  are 
quoted  in  such  a  way  that  any  one  may  infer  how 
little  claim  the  writer  can  have  felt  him  to  possess 
to  the  merit  of  the  work.  "  That  Mozart's  setting 
of  the  Requiem,  as  Siissmayer  says  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  celebrated  letter,  is  unique,  and 
could  not  be  paralleled  by  any  living  composer, 
is  the  belief  of  the  writer."  And  further,  "  That 
tlie  whole  did  not  proceed  from  Mozart's  pen,  is 
proved,  amongst  other  things,  by  the  occasionally 
very  faulty  instruinental  accompaniment."  Then 
the  page  and  bar  of  several  of  these  places  are 
cited,  amongst  which  examples  are  the  consecu- 
tive fifths  in  the  "  Sanctus"  already  mentioned. 
"  That  a  great  part  of  the  instrumentation  may 
be  attributable  to  Herr  Sussmayer  is  very  pos- 
sible," it  is  said  further  on,  "but  the  known  pro- 
ductions of  Herr  Sussmayer  subject  his  assumption 
of  an  important  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
Requiem  to  a  yery  stringent  criticism."  After 
Herr  Rochlitz  has  illustrated  the  beauties  of  each 
single  movement,  he  comes  to  the  consideration  of 
those  which  Stissmayer  claims  to  have  "  originally 
composed." 

"  Sanctus,  etc. — A  veritable  "  Holy,"  full  of  lofty 
simplicity,  grandeur,  and  dignity.  What  mortal  has 
more  powerfully  expressed  the  repose  of  the  Infinite 
and  His  immeasurable  plenitude  than  is  here  done  by 
the  C  natural  doubled  in  the  unison  t  (p.  130,  bar 
3)."_  "  Benedictus,  etc. — -On  account  of  the  easily  ap- 
preciable melodies  and  harmonics  prevailing  through- 
out, one  of  the  simplest,  most  insinuating  pieces,  not 
only  in  the  Requiem,  but  in  the  whole  range  of  music. 
To  signalize  particular  beauties  above  the  rest,  is,  on 
account  of  the  great  unity  of  the  whole,  the  almost 
unexampled  similarity  and  equality  of  the  single 
portions,  the  beautiful  and  manifold  combinations  and 
complications,  not  to  speak  of  other  qualities,  impos- 
sible; one  would  quote  the  whole."  "Agnus  Dri 
etc. — This  chorus,  too,  contains  several  individuallv 
distinct  beauties.  The  critic  would  particulaily  cite 
the  noble,  touching,  longing  expression  of  the  fol- 
lowing prayer  for  eternal  rest,  which  occurs  in  several 
different  keys." 

Here  the  passage  to  the  words  "Dona  els  Re- 
quiem" is  quoted  at  length. 

AVould  tiny  one  believe  that  after  what  he  has 
e.xpressed  above,  with  regard  to  Siissmayer,  the 
Clitic  would  consider  compositions  which  he 
deemed  worthy  of  such  praise,  to  be  the  work  of 
this  autlior '? 

Herr  A.  B.  Marx  (Berliner  Musikalische 
Zeilung,  1825,— pp.  378,  379)  expresses  himself 


still  more  decidedly  on  the  subject  of  Siissmayer's 
assumed  additional  compositions  to  the  Requiem  : 

'■  \Vhere  is  there,  throughout  the  Requiem,  a  move- 
ment that  contains  not  some  trace  of  Mozart's 
creative  power?  Let  us  instance  the  'Agnus  Dei,' 
a  movement  that  Siissmayer  ascribes  entirely  to  him- 
self. Who  would  accredit  him  with  the  figure  of 
the  violins,  the  three  phrases  '  Dona  eis  Requiem  V 
If  Mozart  did  not  write  these — well! — then  he  who 
wrote  them  is  Mozart." 

As  regards  the  repetition  at  the  end  of  the  first 
movement  and  of  the  fugue,  the  opinion  of  liof- 
rath  Rochlitz  is  elsewhere  expressed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  no  countenance  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  Siissmayer's  idea  of  giving  thereby 
greater  uniformity  or  unity  to  the  work  emanated 
from  himself. 

"At  the  repetition  of  the  '•  Requiem,"  it  is  usual 
and  quite  in  keeping,  and  was,  moreover,  most 
probably  a  part  of  Mozart's  design  to  resume  the 
first  "  Requiem"  abbreviated  and  with  some  sli^iht 
modifications;  ajid  thus,  if  the  recapitulation  after 
this  manner  is  not  by  himself,  it  is  as  he  would  have 
written  it." 

Thus  the  Abbe  Stadler,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  nearly  every  work  of  Mozart, 
who  was  so  imbued  with  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  master  that  three  unfinished  posthumous  com- 
positions by  him  (a  brilliant  minuet  for  pianoforte, 
a  grand  Kyrie,  and  a  smaller  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte in  C  minor)  were  such  that  the  most  sharp- 
sighted  connoisseur  coulil  not  guess  them  to  be 
anything  but  works  of  Mozart ;  how  this  man,  I 
say,  could  receive  the  assertions  of  Siissmayer's 
often-mentioned  letter  with  trusting  belief  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  Certainly  I  must  confess  I 
have  myself  been  led  away  by  this  widely  circu- 
lated belief,  always,  however,  with  the  reservation 
that  Siissmayer  had  formed  the  three  movements 
that  he  claims  upon  motivi  that  he  discovered 
among  Mozart's  MSS.  But  my  krtowledge  of 
Mozart's  genius,  boundless  as  my  veneration  for 
it  is,  was  far  inferior  to  that  which  my  departed 
friend  Stadler  was  proved  to  have  possessed. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  reasons  against 
Siissmayer's  claims  to  Mozart's  Requiem,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  a  letter  from  the  Elati  vdllein 
von  Nissen  to  the  Abbe  Stadler  of  the  31st  May, 
1827,  will  be  of  great  weight. 

"When  he  (Mozart)  felt  weak,  Siissmayer  often 
had  to  sing  through  what  was  written  with  him  and 
myself,  and  thus  he  received  formal  instructions  from 
Mozart.  I  still  hear  Mozart  saying,  as  he  often  did, 
to  Sussmayer,  'Ah,  there  stands  the  ox  at  the  moun- 
tain again, — you  are  far  from  understanding  that.' 
And  then  he  would  take  the  pen  and  write,  what 
were,  probably,  the  leading  points." 

And  yet  is  it  possible  that  Siissmayer  should 
have  completed  this  masterwork  as  we  have  known 
it  for  these  forty  years  and  as  it  stands  in  the  MS. 
before  ns,  that  he  should  have  created  three  of  the 
chief  pieces,  and  that  the  best  cognoscenti — in 
spite  of  the  belief  of  the  majority  that  they  were 
his — recognized  them  as  Mozart's  work. 

However  this  may  be,  the  score,  acquired  by 
the  Imperial  Court  library,  the  only  existing 
original  score,  is  the  same,  from  written  copies  of 
which  the  different  printed  editions  have  been 
taken  ;  the  same  which  after  Mozart's  death  was 
delivered  to  the  party  who  gave  the  commission 
for  the  work. 

That  this  party  was  the  Count  Walsegg,  is  now 
generally  known  ;  that  the  score  was  consigned  to 
him  as  not  only  .Mozart's  own  work,  but  as  his 
own  handwriting  seems  beyond  a  doubt ;  since, 
although  he  gave  the  commission  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  retain  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  work,  he  took  no  steps  to  prevent 
or  complain  of  its  public  performances  here  and 
in  Lei|)zig  in  the  year  1792  for  the  benefit  of  the 
composer's  widow;  but  upon  the  report  being 
spread  that  it  was  not  entirely  Mozart's  own,  and 
that  it  was  about  to  be  published,  he  commenced 
an  action,  through  his  advocate,  D.  Sootschan,  an 
esteemed  lawyer  of  this  city.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  conference  took  place  between  this 
gentleman,  Herr  von  Nissen,  and,  at  the  widow's 
request,  the  Abbe  Stadler  ;  which  he  mentions 
several  times  in  his  writings  and  in  the  appendi.x  | 


to  W.  A.  Mozart's  biography  by  Nissen,  page  170, 
in  a  note. 

It  is  singular  that  Siissmayer,  whose  death  did 
not  take  place  until  the  year  1803,  was  not  invited 
on  this  occasion,  for  he  surely  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  give  the  most  reliable  testimony,  of  any 
one  living,  upon  the  subject.  The  strange  whim 
of  Count  Walsegg,  to  bring  forward  the  Requiem 
as  his  own  work,  proved  by  the  copies  upon  the 
title-page,  of  which  this  is  stated,  scarcely  lessens 
the  merit  of  the  gentle  intention  to  commemorate 
by  this  work  the  obsequies  of  his  departed  wife, 
but  it  entirely  explains  why  the  original  score  was 
so  long  kept  secret. 

The  contentions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Requiem  had  either  not  reached  as  far  as  to  the 
quiet  rural  retreat  of  the  Count,  upon  his  seat, 
Sluppach,  or  else  he  had  no  inclination  to  take  a 
part  in  it. 

Thus  the  MS.  in  question  remained  hidden  from 
every  eye  uniil,  in  the  year  1828,  the  Count 
Walsegg  followed  his  beloved  consort  into  a  better 
world,  whose  death,  thirty-seven  years  before,  had 
called  this  clief-d'ceuvre  into  existence. 

After  his  decease,  the  MS.,  together  with  other 
music,  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  amateur,  who 
prized  it  too  dearly  to  relinquish  it,  until  at  last  it 
came  by  lawful  inheritance  into  the  possession  of 
the  gentleman  from  whom  the  Imperial  Library 
has  received  it. 

This  library,  therefore,  possesses  the  original 
autograph  score  of  the  movements  "  Requiem" 
and  "  Kyrie"  (leaf  1  till  10,),  as  well  as  the  origi- 
nal sketches  of  the  "  Dies  irte"  until  the  "  Hostias" 
inclusive  (leaf  11  till  46).  All  in  fact  that  exists 
of  the  dying  strain  of  Mozart  in  his  handwriting ; 
what  remains,  if  not  from  his  ^jcn,  came,  surely, 
by  every  principle  of  art,  from  his  brain. 

The  whole  has  found  a  worthy  resting-place  in 
the  magnificent  sanctuary  of  sciences  and  arts 
where  it  now  remains.  Charles  VI.,  not  only  a 
connoisseur  and  patron,  but  himself  a  master  in 
that  art,  of  which  this  work  is  the  most  exc;[uisite 
production,  looks  down  upon  it  from  the  centre  of 
this  temple  of  the  muses,  which  himself  erected. 
There  it  shines  for  all  time  as  the  highest  example 
of  its  kind,  an  object  of  admiration  to  artists,  and 
of  study  to  such  disciples  of  the  art  as  do  not  hold 
the  quickly  fleeting  praises  of  a  vain  and  capri- 
cious public  to  be  a  compensation  for  the  approval 
of  the  few  and  the  honorable  appreciation  of  a 
grateful  posterity  1 


[From  the  American  Museum,  published  by  M.  Gary  at  Phila- 
delphia, January.,  1788.] 

On  Musical  Pretenders. 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 

"  Timotheu.s,  with  his  breathing  flute  or  sounding  lyre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  ra^e  or  Itindle  soft  desire." 

Sir — I  was  led  the  other  day  by  a  friend  to  a 
concert  of  music,  in  expectation  of  being  enrap- 
tured, as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  by  the  per- 
formance of  many  excellent  masters.  I  am  in- 
deed a  lover  of  music,  but  unhappily  no  connois- 
seur ;  I  imagined  I  should  be  entertained  with 
sotne  of  the  works  of  Corelli,  Plandel,  Geraini- 
ani,  or  the  like  ;  but  alas,  sir,  after  a  good  old 
overture,  which  I  thought  tolerably  well  per- 
formed, when  my  expectations  were  raised  very 
high,  up  starts  Signer  Sombodini  (a  name  Ital- 
ianized, which  I  do  not  remember)  to  play  a  solo 
on  the  violoncello,  which  used  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  a  bass-fiddle  not  half  a  century  ago. 
He  had  indeed  one  part  of  Timotheus's  skill  ;  he 
did  not  a  little  enrage  many  besides  me  by  pro- 
ducing some  of  his  own  composition,  which, 
after  Handel's,  was  nearly  similar  to  a  low  farce 
after  a  fine  tragedy  ;  his  performance,  which  a 
fat  gentleman,  who  sat  ne.xt  to  me,  told  me  I 
should  call  his  execution,  was  very  good  ;  but  I 
never  knew,  till  some  of  the  connoisseurs  in- 
formed me,  that  music  was  only  intended  for  vile 
scrapers  to  make  minced  meat  of,  to  show — what? 
why,  truly,  their  execution  !  I  had  almost  said, 
would  they  were  all  executed,  connoisseurs  and 
all.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  have  we  not  solos 
of  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  many  other  great 
masters,  that  every  fiddler  must  be  perking  his 
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own  wretched  compositions  in  our  face  ?  A  gen- 
tleman was  observinar,  that  on  all  bass  instruments 
the  movements  ousht  to  be  slow  and  solemn,  and 
that  they  never  were  intended  for  jigs,  &c.,  to 
which  a  personage  of  a  very  formal  aspect  made 
answer,  in  a  kind  of  German  English :  "  Sir,  you 
know  very  little  about  the  matter.  That  might 
be  the  case  in  Corelli's  time,  but  now  we  have 
learned  better  things.  In  his  time  it  was  thought 
wonderful  if  a  performer  on  the  violin  could 
reach  E  in  alt,  (I  think  that  was  the  expression) 
but  now  we  make  nothing  of  going  up  close  to  the 
bridge."  I  did  not  doubt  but  the  person  must  be 
a  very  great  performer,  who  knew  so  much  better 
than  CoreUi,  and  being  told  that  he  was  imme- 
diately to  give  a  specimen,  I  was  all  expectation, 
when  behold  !  Mynheer  mounted  the  rostrum,  or 
what  else  you  please  to  call  it ;  and  indeed,  he 
did  get  up  to  the  bridge,  as  he  had  promised,  but 
(would  you  believe  it  V)  he  could  not  find  the 
way  down  again,  till  during  a  great  applause, 
raised  by  some  of  his  admirers,  he  wisely  threw 
himself  down  headlong ;  and  upon  my  word  I 
wished  he  had  broken  his  neck — I  mean  musi- 
cally, not  mischievously — for  he  only  intended  to 
show  his  own  execution. 

I  always  understood,  till  lately,  that  music,  I 
mean  composition,  was  a  very  diflicult  affair ;  but 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  every  spark 
that  has  just  learned  the  gamut  on  the  fiddle  or 
German  flute,  composes  his  own  solos,  trios,  &c., 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  facility,  and,  I  do  not  doubt, 
can  get  up  to  the  bridge  much  better  than  Co- 
reUi ever  could,  and  come  down  again,  like 
Mynheer,  in  a  masterly  manner. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

Timothy  Pheam. 

Philadelphia,  May  6,  1787. 


LIFE  MUSIC. 
(From  the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine.) 

A  band  of  Minstrels,  separated 

Far  from  their  ehildliood's  sunny  land, 
Before  a  vast  assemblage,  waited 

The  waving  of  the  master's  hand, 
To  bring  forth  harmony  entrancing, 

From  strings  diverse,  with  magic  skill : 
Meanwhile  tlie  fingers,  o'er  them  glancing, 

Evolved  discordant  notes  at  will. 

For  every  hand  was  idly  trying 

The  strength  and  tone  of  many  a  string ; 
And  one  breathed  forth  a  mournful  sighing. 

And  one  a  sharp,  sonorous  ring  : 
Anon  a  sweeter  strain  asctnied, — 

A  clear  and  perfect  chord,  alone  ; 
Then  harsher  notes  again  were  blended 

In  strange  and  inharmonious  tone. 

And  thus  was  wafted  unto  me 

This  thought  of  Life's  mysterious  things, — 
How  undeveloped  harmony 

Lies  hidden  in  the  mystic  strings. 
Perchance  sweet  notes  sometimes  arise, 

Distinct,  'midst  a  discordant  whole  ; 
For,  in  each  instrument,  there  lies 

The  music  of  a  perfect  soul ; — 

But  for  the  Master's  sign  delaying, — 

The  key-note  known  to  none  but  he, — 
T\Tien  each,  his  own  part  thenceforth  playing, 

Shall  wake  celestial  melody. 
Then,  Soul !  thy  magic  lyre  inwreathing 

With  heavenly  graces,  wait  thou  still, — 
The  strain  of  sweet  submission  breathing 

To  the  beloved  Master's  will, — 

Until  the  prelude  here  is  ended, — 

The  counter-notes  of  hope  and  strife, — 
And  thou,  by  angel-bands  attended, 

Shalt  enter  on  the  higher  life  : 
Mystery  and  discord  there  subsiding. 

Infinite  harmony  shall  rise. 
And,  in  thy  Father's  house  abiding, 

"  Praise"  be  the  chorus  of  the  skies.  h.  w. 


"The  Greatest  Singer  in  the  World,'' 

(From  the  London  Mu.'^ical  World,  June  14.) 

The  first  of  the  three  "  Farewell  Concerts " 
has  been  given.  The  next  will  take  place  shortly, 
and  a  few  days  onward  the  last.  Those  who  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Jenny  Lind  on 
Monday,  June  30th,  1856,  will  never  enjoy  the 
chance  again — at  least  in  England.  On  that  day 
the  greatest  singer  in  the  world  will  take  leave 
forever  of  that  public  which  has  best  understood, 
and  most  munificently  rewarded  her. 

The  greatest  singer  in  the  world ! -Yes — the 

greatest  singer  in  the  world  is  Jenny  Lind.  We 
say  so  after  mature  consideration,  based  upon  an 
experience  of  twelve  years.  A  strict  analysis  of 
her  qualifications,  mental  and  physical,  would 
probably  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  more  faults  and 
more  beauties  than  could  be  detected  in  any  other 
great  artist.  But  we  are  not  going  to  attempt 
any  such  thing.     It  is  too  late. 

The  voice  of  Jenny  Lind  is  defective.  None 
can  deny  that  fact;  and  yet  it  is -by  far  the  ritdi- 
est  and  loveliest  of  sopranos.  All  the  middle  and 
lower  notes  are  veiled  ;  and  these  registers  evince 
rather  stubbornness  than  flexibility.  But,  as  the 
singer  warms  into  exertion,  struggles  vi'ith  impe- 
diments, and  vanquishes  them,  the  voice  issues 
forth  like  a  conqueror  in  arms — or  pierces  bright- 
ly through  the  veil  as  the  sun  through  a  cloud. 
Jenny  Lind's  efforts  to  master  her  rebellious 
organ,  remind  us  of  a  simile  applied  by  Halifax 
to  the  search  after  hidden  scientific  truths,  in 
which  he  compares  the  sensation  created  in  the 
seeker  to  what  must  be  felt  by  a  man  in  the  act 
of  wrestling  with  a  beautiful  woman.  One  thing 
is  certain.  Jenny  Lind  cannot  force  her  voice  so 
as  to  render  any  of  its  tones  harsh,  or  otherwise 
disagreeable.  The  more  she  demands  of  it  the 
more  it  yields — as  though  its  wealth  was  inex- 
haustible.* Thus,  while  she  sings,  the  pleasure 
of  the  listener  always  increases — until  towards 
the  end  of  a  long  concert  or  opera,  when  the  veil 
is  thrown  aside,  and  the  voice  becomes  wholly 
free,  it  may  be  likened  to  broad  noon-day  on  the 
hills;  the  mists  have  vanished,  and  the  sun  rides 
bare  and  fierce,  with  not  a  vapor  to  impede  him. 
Grant,  then,  that  the  voice  of  Jenny  Lind  is  de- 
fective. We  maintain  that  the  exquisite  gratifi- 
cation, derived  on  the  one  hand  by  herself,  in 
battling  against  its  defects,  and  on  the  other  un- 
consciously communicated  to  her  audience,  be- 
longs to  that  catalogue  of  indefinable  idiosyncra- 
cies  which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  a  charm 
possessed  hy  no  other  singer  in  existence. 

But  let  us  not  stop,  at  the  moment  of  parting, 
to  dwell  upon  "  points,"  or  pry  into  secrets  that 
are  after  all  to  be  classed  among  the  inscrutable 
waj's  through  which  nature  so  frequently  manifests 
herself  Jenny  Lind  is  nobly,  though  eccentri- 
cally endowed ;  but  the  causes  of  the  spell  she 
exercises,  phgsicalh/,  on  her  hearers,  escape  defi- 
nition. As  an  artist,  with  many  faults,  she  com- 
bines a  larger  number  of  excellencies  than  any  of 
her  contemporaries.  She  has  had  greater  diffi- 
culties to  surmount  than  the  majority  ;  but  with 
indomitable  perseverance,  and  a  soul  emphatically 
musical,  she  has  risen  from  the  ordeal,  triumphant. 

Our  object  just  now,  however,  is  not  to  enter- 
tain a  discussion  about  the  acquired  talent  or 
natural  gifts  of  Jenny  Lind,  but  to  impress  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  intelligent  among  our 
readers  (the  majority  of  course)  that  if  they  wish 
to  hear  the  greatest  singer  in  the  world  once 
again,  it  must  be  now  or  never.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  cant,  with  a  certain  restrained  and 
narrow-minded  class,  has  been  to  regard  Jenny 
Lind  as  a  delusion  and  her  artistic  and  social  life 
as  a  sham  ;  but  never  was  there  a  greater  delu- 
sion or  a  greater  sham  than  this  very  cant  of  the 
restrained  and  narrow-minded  class.  Nine-tenths 
of  us  know  better.  We  are  able  to  recognize  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Lind  influence  in  the  consis- 
tency of  its  duration,  and  the  unanswerable  logic 
of  its  origin.  We  who  are  musicians  enough  to 
appreciate  the  transcendent  musical  excellence  of 
the  songstress — who  remember  the  words  of  Jlen- 
delssohn,f  the  foremost  authority  of  the  last  thirt}^ 

*  Mario  has  also  something  of  this  quality. 

f'Thc  greatest  singer  I  know,  in  every  .style,  is 
Jenny  Lind." 


years — and  prefer  judging  for  ourselves  to  letting 
others  judge  for  us,  can  aflord  to  smile  at  the 
sophism  of  coteries.  Truth  is  great  and  will  pre- 
vail. Jenny  Lind  is  an  example  of  it.  A  rare 
genius,  consummate  artist,  and  noble  heart, 
through  the  agency  of  a  series  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  enabled  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion fully — a  mission  from  above — a  mission  to 
delight  by  the  exhibition  of  a  beautiful  art,  and 
console  by  the  administration  of  that  sympathy 
which  human  beings  owe  to  each  other. 

In  what  has  Jenny  Lind  failed  that,  in  regard 
of  the  riches  with  which  God  endowed  her,  she 
was  bound  to  do  ?  In  nothing.  We  can  recall 
no  single  instance  of  a  person  remarkably  en- 
dowed, and  high  in  station,  deriving  more  honor 
from  her  endowments,  yet  living  more  unosten- 
tatiously in  her  station.  Jenny  Lind  might  have 
been  a  millionaire,  but  she  despised  it.  She  pre- 
ferred to  do  a  million  good  deeds  rather  than  hoard 
a  million  in  gold.  Some  will  cry  out,  "  This  was 
all  for  notoriety — for  a  name."  Very  well.  Be 
ye,  scoffers,  as  anxious  to  obtain  a  good  name  as 
Jenny  Lind  ;  and,  perhaps,  one  day  you  may  be 
found  worthy  to  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
For  our  own  parts  we  can  in  no  wise  be  per- 
suaded to  regard  her  as  an  ordinary  creature,  but 
believe  her  to  be  truly  inspired — and  that  belief 
is  strengthened  by  the  simplicity  of  her  manners 
and  the  utter  guilelessness  of  her  heart.  Had  she 
lived  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  she 
would  have  been  canonized,  St.  Jenny,  by  the 
whole  world,  as  she  is  already,  at  this  period,  and 
devoutly,  by  a  few.  That  she  is  determined  to 
take  leave  of  us  soon  is  matter  for  regret;  but 
depend  upon  it  she  has  good  reason  for  the  con- 
clusion at  which  she  arrives — and  that  when  she 
says  "  good  bye,"  she  means  it. 


Johanna  Wagner. 

(From  the  London  News,  June  16.) 

The  curiosity  of  the  musical  public  as  to  the 
far-famed  Johanna  Wagner  has  at  length  been 
gratified.  She  made  her  debut  in  England  on 
Saturday  evening  in  the  character  of  Borneo,  in 
the  Capuletti  ed  i  Montecchi  of  Bellini. 

Mile.  Wagner  is  younger  than  might  have  been 
supposed  from  the  length  of  time  that  her  name 
has  been  known  to  the  world.  That  is  owing  to 
the  precocity  of  her  genius  and  the  early  age  at 
which  she  appeared  before  the  public.  She  is 
now  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  having  been  born  in 
1831.  She  is  a  native  of  Hanover.  Her  father, 
an  eminent  tenor  singer,  was  well  qualified  to 
give  her  a  good  vocal  education  ;  but  she  was  an 
actress  before  she  became  a  singer;  and  to  this 
dav  her  greatest  strength  lies  in  the  dramatic 
branch  of  her  art.  By  the  time  she  was  fifteen, 
she  had  distinguished  herself  in  many  important 
parts  in  tragedy  and  serious  comedy,  but  in  the 
meantime  her  musical  education  was  not  neglected. 
Her  voice  being  a  contralto,  her  first  part  in  opera 
was  the  Page  in  the  Huguenots ;  and  her  success 
in  this  and  some  other  parts  gradually  brought 
her  entirely  upon  the  lyrical  stage.  Ten  years 
ago  she  was  at  Paris  pursuing  her  studies  under 
Manual  Garcia,  the  celebrated  instructor  now 
resident  among  us,  who  has  contributed  to  form 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  singers  of  the  day, 
Jenny  Lind  included.  After  her  return  to  Ger- 
many she  took,  alternately  with  Madame  Schroeder 
Devrient,  the  principal  parts  in  serious  opera; 
and  now,  holding  a  life-engagement  at  the  Royal 
Opera  of  Berlin,  she  is  the  acknowledged  chief 
of  the  German  musical  drama,  unapproached  by 
any  one  save  the  Dresden  prima  donna,  Jenny 
Nev,  whose  great  powers  have  never  been  prop- 
erly brought  before  the  English  public. 

Johanna  AVagner's  voice  is  properly  a  contralto, 
but,  like  Malibran,  Yiardot,  Alboni,  and  other 
celebrated  singers,  she  has  extended  it  tar  beyond 
its  natural  compass,  and  perlorms  many  parts 
which  are  entirely  soprano.  In  a  merely  musical 
point  of  view  this  would  be  a  disadvantage,  for  a 
voice  cannot  be  thus  artifically  stretched  beyond 
its  natural  pitch  without  some  injury  to  its  quality; 
but  some  voices  are  so  extensive  by  nature,  that 
the  process  is  comparatively  harmless ;  and  more- 
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over,  if  a  contralto  singer  were  to  keep  witliin  the 
limits  of  her  voice,  her  dramatic  range  would  be 
sadly  circumsrribed,  and  as  an  actress  she  would 
lose  tlie  brightest  triumphs  of  her  genius.  The 
music  of  Romeo,  in  which  Mile.  Wagner  has  now 
been  heard,  is  entirely  suited  to  her  organ ;  it 
remains  to  be  learned  how  she  sings  such  parts  as 
Valentine  or  Norma. 

Bellini's  opera,  /  Capuletti  ed  i  MonleccJil,  is 
one  of  several  Italian  pieces  on  the  same  subject. 
There  is  old  Zingarelli's  Romeo  e  GiuUeda ;  there 
is  Vaccai's  opera  with  the  same  title ;  and  there 
is  this  of  Bellini.  It  is  one  of  his  early  and 
immature  works,  not  comparable  for  a  moment  to 
the  riper  fruits  of  his  genius,  Norma,  the  Son- 
nambula,  or  the  Pur'Uani.  It  bears,  however,  a 
strong  family  likeness  of  the  stripling  to  the  full 
grown  man.  The  melodies  have  the  same  sim- 
plicit)'  and  sweetness,  with  Bellini's  characteristic 
tinge  of  melancholy ;  but  they  seem  to  be,  as  it 
were,  in  embryo — the  themes  are  left  in  their 
rudimental  state  without  the  expansion  and 
develoinnent  which,  in  Norma,  and  the  Purllani, 
we  find  given  to  7noliri  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  airs  sound  trite  and 
familiar,  like  things  we  have  heard  before  ;  and 
their  expression  is  so  vague  that  their  dramatic 
character  rests  entirely  with  the  singer.  Hence 
this  0|jera  has  owed  its  success  (such  as  it  has 
been)  to  its  subject  and  not  to  its  music,  which 
has  been  deemed  so  weak  that  it  has  generally 
been  patched  up  wilh  music  by  other  composers. 
The  most  common  practice  has  been  to  throw 
aside  the  last  act  and  take  Vaccai's  instead  ;  nay, 
sometimes  a  sort  of  pasticcio  has  been  concocted 
out  of  the  three  operas  of  Bellini,  Vaccai,  and 
Zingarelli.  Mile.  Wagner,  however,  is  right  in 
taking  Bellini's  music  only,  and  in  giving  it  entire. 
However  weak  it  may  be,  it  has  a  consistency  of 
style,  and  unity  of  design,  which  can  never  be 
found  in  a  piece  of  patchwork.  As  to  the  subject, 
it  is  of  course  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  but 
whether  taken  from  Shakspeare  or  from  the  old 
Italian  tale  to  which  Shakspeare  had  recourse, 
seems  doubtful.  Signer  Romani,  the  Italian  di-a- 
matisf,  may  be  supposed  to  have  read  Shakspeare  ; 
but  his  opera  might  have  been  written  though  our 
English  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  never  existed. 
The  story  is  told  in  all  its  original  meagreness. 
The  lovers  are  scions  of  hostile  houses  ;  Giulietta's 
family  wish  to  force  her  into  marriage  with 
Tebaldo,  a  kinsman.  To  save  her  from  this  sac- 
rifice, Lorenzo,  the  family  physician,  gives  her  a 
poiion  to  produce  apparent  death,  intending  to 
communicate  the  device  to  Romeo,  in  order  that 
he  may  rescue  her  from  the  tomb.  Romeo,  unin- 
formed of  this  contrivance,  hears  of  Giulietta's 
death  ;  he  breaks  open  her  tomb  in  the  night,  and, 
after  weeping  over  her  cold  remains,  takes  poison. 
Giulietta  awakes,  and  their  reunion  is  a  moment 
of  rapture,  ibllowed  by  despair  and  agony.  Ro- 
meo expires,  and  Giulietta  falls  dead  upon  his 
body. 

Johanna  Wagner  appeared  near  the  beginning 
of  the  piece,  in  the  scene  where  Romeo,  present- 
ing himself  to  the  Capulets  as  an  envoy  from  the 
Montecchi,  proposes  that  the  houses  shall  bury  in 
oblivion  their  aacient  feud,  and  cement  the  union 
by  the  nuptials  of  Romeo  and  Giulietta,  a  proposal 
which  is  disdainfully  rejected.  Mile.  Wagner's 
entrance  was  very  striking.  Her  tall,  graceful 
figure,  frank  countenance,  and  chivalrous  air, 
made  an  instant  impression.  She  was  received 
with  long-continued  applause,  and  it  was  some 
time  belbre  she  could  open  her  mouth.  A  brief 
dialogue  in  recitative  showed  her  beautiful  de- 
clamation, and  introduced  the  air,  "  Si  Romeo 
t'uccise  nn  figlio,"  a  plain  simple  melody,  into 
which  she  threw  the  utmost  earnestness  of  expres- 
sion, displaying  the  richness  of  her  deep  contralto 
notes.  The  subsequent  air,  "  La  tremenda  ultrice 
spada,"  in  which  Romeo  retorts  the  haughty  defi- 
ance with  which  he  is  met,  was  delivered  with  im- 
men.se  tire  and  vocal  power,  a  high  B  natural  being 
uttered  in  a  tone  wdiich  rang  through  tlie  theatre 
and  produced  a  burst  of  admiration,  and  the  fair 
singer,  after  leaving  the  stage,  was  recalled  with 
acclamations.  In  the  following  scene  between 
the  lovers,  where  Romeo,  introduced  to  his  mis- 
tress's apartment  by  the  friendly  doctor,  tries  in  vain 


to  persuade  her  to  fly  with  him,  there  is  a  pretty 
duet,  "Miglior  patria,"  into  which  Mile.  Wagner 
threw  the  most  impassioned  tenderness,  well 
responded  to  by  Mile.  Jenny  Baur,  who  through- 
out the  whole  piece  was  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
Giulietta. 

In  the  second  act  there  is  little  that  is  remark- 
able, or  that  displays  very  strikingly  the  powers 
of  the  performers.  The  finale,  however,  is  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  scene  in  which  the  lovers  are 
surprised  by  old  Capulet  and  his  followers,  and 
forcibly  separated,  is  worked  into  a  concerted 
piece,  written  with  considerable  energy  and  dra- 
matic effect.  This,  indeed,  is  the  best  music  in 
the  opera. 

There  is  a  powerful  scene  in  the  third  act  be- 
tween Romeo  and  Tebaldo.  Tebaldo  assails  his 
rival  with  threats  and  invectives;  and  Romeo, 
after  restraining  him.self  for  a  while,  is  at  length 
exasperated  and  retorts  with  equal  violence.  The 
burst  of  passion  with  which  Romeo  exclaimed — 

Yieni ;  io  ti  sprezzo,  e  sfido 
Teco  i  seguaci  tuoi, 

electrified  the  audience.  In  the  midst  of  their 
wrath  the  sound  of  melancholy  music  is  heard, 
and  Giulietta's  funeral  procession  passes  over  the 
stage.  They  tlius,  for  the  first  time,  learn  that 
she  is  dead,  and  their  fury  is  changed  to  woe. 
This  is  a  fine  dramatic  situation,  though  not  in 
Shakspeare.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  Mile.  Wagner's  acting  and  singing  in  this 
scene.  The  exclamation,  "  Ella  e  morta  !"'  seemed 
the  cry  of  a  broken  heart. 

But  the  strength  of  the  piece  is  concentrated  in 
the  fourth  act.  The  feeble  music  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  situation,  but  the  strength  lies  in  the 
situation  itself,  and  in  the  powers  of  the  principal 
performer.  The  scene  is  the  cemetery  of  the 
Capulets.  Romeo  comes  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his 
beloved  ;  but  instead  of  coming  in  secresy  and 
silence,  he  absurdly  comes  at  the  head  of  a  crowd 
of  followers,  who  begin  by  singing  a  loud,  un- 
meaning chorus,  and  then  break  open  the  tomb, 
leaving  him  alone  with  the  dead.  From  this  time 
to  the  end  Mile.  Wagner's  acting  was  beautiful 
beyond  description,  and  its  pathos  %vas  resistless. 
In  the  air,  "  Deh,  tu  bell'  anima,"  insipid  as  the 
melody  is,  every  tone,  every  accent,  seemed 
steeped  in  tears.  How  we  longed  for' Zingarelli's 
beautiful  air,  which  Pasta  used  to  sing  so  divinely. 
Giulietta,  awaking,  faintly  utters,  "  Romeo,  Ro- 
meo ! "  He  listens  without  surprise,  thinking 
that  her  voice  calls  him  to  join  her  in  the  tomb ; 
but  when  he  sees  her  rise,  the  cry,  "  Cielo!  chi 
vegg'  io '? "  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten. 
There  was  not  a  person  in  the  house,  we  firmly 
believe,  who  was  not  heartstruck  by  the  sound. 

Mile.  Wagner's  whole  performance  has  inspired 
us  with  unbounded  admiration  of  her  powers  as  a 
tragedian.  Were  she  to  act  Shakspeare's  own 
Romeo,  with  all  its  rich  and  beautiful  details,  in- 
stead of  the  meagre  outline  of  the  Italian  libretto- 
maker — were  she  to  give  us  the  romantic  love  at 
first  sight,  the  passionate  fervor  of  the  moonlight 
wooing  under  the  balcony,  the  scene  wilh  the 
apothecary,  and  the  thousand  touches  of  truth 
and  nature  which  our  poet  has  thrown  in,  what  a 
picture  could  she  not  give  of  the  enamored  Italian 
boy — what  an  eHect  could  she  not  impart  to  the 
saddest  tale  of  true  love  that  ever  was  told  ! 
AVere  she  to  "  throw  music  to  the  dogs,"  and  be, 
in  her  own  tongue,  the  Romeo  of  Shakspeare,  she 
would  be,  in  her  own  country,  such  a  Romeo  as 
the  English  stage  has  never  possessed.  There  is 
some  music  which  may  exalt  and  intensify  the 
language  of  passion  ;  but  if  Mile.  Wagner  reaches 
the  heart  and  stirs  the  inmost  affections,  it  is  in 
spite  of,  and  not  by  the  help  of,  the  unmeaning 
sing-song  of  Bellini. 

That  Mile.  Wagner  is  a  great  singer  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  she  is  a  great  actress,  but  we  doubt  if 
she  is  equally  faultless.  On  this  head,  however, 
we  do  not  as  yet  feel  ciuite  prepared  to  speak. 
Her  contralto  voice  we  think  is  the  most  powerful 
we  have  ever  heard.  It  is  almost  masculine, 
sometimes,  in  its  strength,  and  when  she  makes  a 
close  on  some  profound  key-note,  she  aggravates 
it  till  it  becomes  almost  harsh ;  but  she  does  this, 
■we  suppose,  because,  like  her  attire  and  her  man- 
ner, it  is  the  assumption  of  a  masculine  part.     In 


her  mode  of  vocalizing  we  desiderate  something, 
of  the  smoothness  and  finish  of  the  Italian  schooh 
But  she  is  a  German  singer;  and  to  be  fairly 
judged,  must  be  heard  in  the  music  of  Mozart, 
of  Weber,  of  Beethoven,  and  of  Meyerbeer. 
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Gretkt's  "Richard  Cceub  de  Lion." — 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  writes,  under  date  of  May  30th:  The 
Opera  Comique  has  given  us  the  masterpiece  of 
its  theatre,  Gretry's  Richard  Cceur  de  Linn,  ar- 
ranged by  poor  Adolphe  Adam.  You  know  that 
this  opera  (which  was  first  produced  in  1784,  in 
the  presence  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  court,) 
sutTered  a  good  deal  from  political  passion  during 
the  revolution,  and  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  earlier  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign.  The 
famous  air,  0,  Richard  1  0,  mon  Roi !  seemed  to 
parties  a  touching  lament  for  the  exiled  Bour- 
bons, and  the  governments  of  the  day  forbade  it 
the  stage.  The  "  book"  is  by  no  other  than  Se- 
daine,  who  took  it  from  a  forgotten  novel,  then  in 
the  height  of  sale  and  success,  and  which  he  first 
offered  to  Monsigny,  with  whom  he  had  just  ob- 
the  triumph  which  crowned  "  Le  Deser- 
Monsigny  rejected  it,  and  suggested  Gre- 
likely  to  do  something  with  it.  Gretry 
took  it  with  delight,  and  working  on  it  day  and 
night,  completed  it  in  three  months.  I  should 
note  that  the  names  of  all  the  actors  who  ap- 
peared in  the  piece  at  its  first  performance  are 
forgotten,  except  that  of  the  person  who  created 
the  part  of  Lauretle — the  celebrated  Dugazon. 

When  political  passions  had  abated  something 
of  their  fury,  and  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe 
appeared  to  be  consolidated,  M.  Crosnier,  then 
the  manager  of  the  Opera  Comique,  determined 
to  bring  out  Gretry's  masterpiece.  At  the  first 
rehearsal  it  became  evident  that  the  piece  could 
not  obtain  success  with  a  public  accustomed  to 
the  affluence  of  the  orchestration  Rossini  and  M. 
Auber  throw  into  their  scores.  M.  Girard,  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  knew  that  Adolphe  Adam 
had  arranged  the  piece  to  suit  modern  science, 
and  he  suggested  that  this  score  should  be  adopt- 
ed. The  success  of  the  rehearsals  created  an 
excitement,  and  Louis  Philippe  commanded  that 
the  piece  should  first  be  played  at  Fontainbleau, 
where  the  court  were  then  staying.  The  piece 
succeeded  even  beyond  anticipation,  especially 
after  the  famous  duo  of  the  second  act,  Une 
jieore  bridante,  to  which  Adam  had  added  a 
tremolo,  which  is  indeed  the  pivot  of  the  work,  as 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Grelry  employs  this 
thema  no  less  than  nine  times  in  the  course  of 
the  opera.  Gretry  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that  he 
hunted  for  this  thema  from  11  o'clock  at  night 
until  4  in  the  morning.  "I  recollect,"  says  he, 
"  I  rung  to  order  me  some  fire.  '  I  don't  wonder 
at  your  being  cold,'  said  the  servant,  '  you  have 
been  sitting  so  long  doing  nothing.' "  He  had 
been  "  doing  nothing  "  but  compose  an  immortal 
work  I  The  success  of  the  work  at  the  Opera 
Comique  is  very  great ;  the  first  night's  receipts 
were  given  to  Mme.  Adam. 
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The  Great  Organ  once  more. — The  con- 
troversy, of  which  we  commenced  copying  what 
seemed  essential,  has  yielded  several  more  news- 
paper articles,  but  no  addition  to  the  argument 
(that  we  could  see)  on  either  side.  And  as  we 
do  not  wish  to  multiply  words  unless  we  can  at 
the  same  time  multiply  thoughts  and  materials  for 
judgment,  we  copy  no  more  now.  But  we  are 
happy  to  present  the  following  communication 
from  one  of  our  own  organists,  whose  initials  will 
be  recognized,  and  whose  opinion  carries  weight. 
It  proves  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  authorities  so 
confidently  cited  by  "  Moderato "  as  in  favor  of 
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domestic  manufacture  in  the  matter  of  an  organ 
for  the  Music  Hall,  is  wholly  of  the  other  way  of 
thinking.  Our  correspondent's  criticism  of  the 
largest  organs  already  made  by  American  build- 
ers, so  fair  and  kindly  in  its  spirit,  is  much  to  the 
point.  We  may  remark  also,  since  the  work  of 
Hopkins  has  been  so  much  appealed  to  as  an 
authority  upon  this  subject,  that  the  writer  of  the 
following  during  several  years  residence  in  Eng- 
land, enjoyed  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Hop- 
kins, and  may  be  supposed  to  represent  his  views 
upon  the  general  subject. 

An  old  friend  of  music  in  our  city  sends  us  a 
plea  in  behalf  of  an  entire  departure  from  the 
old  ways  in  the  construction  of  an  organ  for  the 
Music  Hall.  He  suggests  the  adoption  of  the  no 
temperament,  or  mathematically  joer/erf  txme  prin- 
ciple of  the  so-called  "  Enharmonic  Organ  "  of 
Messrs.  Alley  &  Poole,  of  which  a  small,  but  cer- 
tainly in  many  respects  most  satisfactory  speci- 
men has  stood  for  some  years  in  the  church  in 
Indiana  Place.  As  a  scientific  demonstration  of 
the  principles  of  harmony  and  of  the  musical 
scale,  we  have  from  the  first  thought  it  absolutely 
perfect  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  inven- 
tions of  modern  times.  What  is  not  yet  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  musicians  is  its  avail- 
ability for  complicated  music,  which  abounds  in 
rapid  modulation  and  in  ambiguous  chords,  which 
it  costs  more  than  a  moment's  thought  to  tell 
whether  to  refer  to  one  key  or  another  (each  key 
having  its  distinctive  gamut  of  pipes,  commanded 
by  a  pedal,  in  this  organ.)  But  we  should  surely 
much  delight  to  have  this  beautiful  e.xperiment 
(or  triumph,  shall  we  call  it  ?)  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  proposed  great  organ  work,  say  constitute 
a  chapel  embraced  under  the  wing  of  the  great 
cathedral,  separable  in  its  action  from  the  rest. 
But  it  was  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion now,  and  we  will  not  withhold  the  good  word 
of  our  correspondent  any  longer. 

Mr.  Editor, — During  the  past  month,  a  greaf 
deal  has  been  written  and  said  concerning  the  large 
Organ,  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  built  for  our 
Music  Hall;  and  as  usual  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  displayed  among 
our  Organ-builders,  Organists  and  others,  as  to  the 
relative  merits  and  excellence  of  European  and 
American  builders.  But  we  are  all  doubtless  agreed 
upon  one  point,  which  is,  that  we  desire  to  procure, 
from  the  best,  and  most  reliable  source,  an  organ  that 
shall  be  in  all  respects  the  most  complete  and  perfect, 
that  human  skill  can  devise  or  that  money  will  buy ; 
and  if  there  is  the  least  doubt  or  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  our  own  builders  to  construct  an  instrument, 
which  we  desire  shall  rival  the  most  famous  European 
specimens,  ought  we  not  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion to  entrust  the  contract  to  some  one  of  the  most 
renowned  European  builders,  whose  reputation  is 
known  and  established,  and  where  the  chances  of 
failure  are  next  to  impossible  1 

We  know  that  the  most  prominent  among  the 
modern  Organ  builders  of  Europe  have  already  pro- 
duced many  grand  specimens  of  their  art,  proving 
conclusively  that  they  possess  a  much  greater  degree 
of  experience  and  knowledge  on  the  subject,  than 
we  have  had  either  time  or  opportunity  to  acquire. 
The  famous  Organs  constructed  by  Hill  and  Willis 
of  London,  Walcker  and  Miiller  of  Germany,  and 
Ducroquet  and  Cavaille'  of  Paris,  prove  this  beyond 
all  question ;  and  we  also  know  that  these  buUders 
have  had  opportunity  to  hear  and  examine  the 
world-renowned  productions  of  those  older  and  (for 
the  time)  more  celebrated  artists,  such  as  Snetzler, 
Father  Smith,  Silbermann,  Hildebrand  and  Miiller, 


Sen.  Surely  one  cannot  claim  such  advantages  as 
these  for  our  builders ;  therefore  how  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  suppose  that  we  can  equal,  much  less  surpass 
them  ?  That  our  own  builders,  such  men  as  the 
Hooks  and  Simmons  &  Eisher,  can  build  large  and 
effective  Organs,  will  not  be  questioned  by  those 
competent  to  judge  in  such  matters,  and  we  may  say 
further,  that  in  some  respects  their  work  is  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  many  of  the  first  class  organ  buil- 
ders in  Europe;  but,  in  many  of  the  very  important 
features  belonging  to  a  very  large  organ  they  have 
had  literally  no  experience  ;  and  therefore  if  the  con- 
tract should  be  entrusted  to  one  of  them,  whatever 
his  sllill  might  accomplish  would,  after  all,  be  but  the 
result  of  a  Jirst  experiment,  and  possibly,  might  end 
in  a  partial  failure.  Clearly  then  our  most  prudent 
course  is  to  run  no  risks  from  first  experiment,  or 
from  possible  failure;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
seek  in  this  undertaking,  for  all  the  experience,  skill 
and  knowledge  that  the  old  world  can  give  us ;  and 
by  adopting  this  course  we  shall  without  question, 
procure  for  our  Music  Hall  an  Organ  that  shall  know 
no  rival  among  modern  instruments,  and  be  recog- 
nized by  competent  judges  as  the  only  real  standard 
of  highest  excellence  in  this  art,  that  we  have  ever 
possessed  in  this  country. 

There  are  doubtless  many  persons  among  us  who 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  our  own  builders  to 
believe,  that  they  are  fully  capable  of  constructing 
in  a  faithful  and  able  manner  such  an  Organ  as  we 
require  for  our  Music  Hall;  that  is,  a  perfect  instru- 
ment, of  the  largest  class  and  capacity,  and  which 
would  in  all  respects  compare  favoraldy  with  the 
most  famous  European  instruments.  But  before  we 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  matter  let  us  see  what 
our  success  has  been  in  the  manufacture  of  these  first 
class  instruments.  Two  of  our  largest  organs  (in 
regard  to  compass  and  power)  are  those  in  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  and  in  the  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston  ;  the  former  built  by  Erben,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Hooks.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  instruments 
may  be  considered  as  highly  successful  specimens  of 
American  workmanship ;  yet  they  have  their  defects, 
and  are  by  no  means  perfect  instruments  of  their 
class  J  neither  would  they  compare  favorably  with 
Organs  of  the  same  size  in  Europe. 

The  Organ  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  owes  its 
great  efficiency,  and  many  if  not  all  of  its  most 
striking  features,  chiefly  to  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Hodges,  the  accomplished  and  learned  musi- 
cian who  designed  it,  and  prepared  the  specification, 
but  who  is  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  faults 
we  are  about  to  mention.  This  instrument,  notwith- 
standing its  extreme  effectiveness  while  under  the 
masterly  management  of  Dr.  Hodges,  must  still  be 
considered  (at  least  in  some  respects)  as  the  unsuc- 
cessful result  of  a  first  experiment;  and  this  partial 
failure  must  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  lack  of  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  and  experience,  absolntely  neces- 
sary for  the  faithful  and  proper  construction  of  so 
large  an  organ.  We  will  now  instance  two  of  the 
prominent  defects  in  this  instrument,  in  evidence  of 
what  we  call  a  partial  failure.  Neidicr  of  the  two 
open  diapasons  on  the  great  manual  (both  of  16  ft. 
compass)  has  sufficient  body  and  volume  of  tone  for 
so  large  an  organ,  and  therefore  they  cannot  furnish 
a  proper  degree  of  foundation  for  the  chorus  stops 
belonging  to  that  manual.  Again  the  scales  and 
voicing  in  these  two  registers  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  whether  drawn  singly  or  together,  the  increase 
or  dinunution  of  sound  is  hardly  perceptible,  and 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  mixtures  and 
reeds,  their  presence  is  scarcely  recognized  at  all. 
The  Pedal  organ  shows  another  serious  defect  which 
we  must  notice.  It  contains  a  32  feet  open  diapa- 
son, of  a  large  scale  and  of  good  quality  of  tone 
from  the  FFEF  upwards ;  but  the  four  or  five  lower 
notes  in  the  scale,  which  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  range,  (where  we  have  a  16 


ft.  Manual)  are  nearly  silent,  and  have  never,  we 
believe,  produced  anything  approaching  to  their 
proper  tone,  even  when  coupled  with  their  octaves ; 
and  this  defect  must  again  be  ascribed  simply  to  a 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  right  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  true  tone  from  pipes  of  this  large  calibre. 
Whenever  the  full  organ  is  used,  the  liiiht,  thin 
quality  of  the  two  diapasons  in  the  Great  Manual  is 
most  apparent ;  we  hear  the  deep  and  pervading 
tone  of  the  pedal  pipes  at  one  end  of  the  organ,  and 
the  shrill  and  screamy  quality  of  the  mixtures  at  the 
other,  but  no  lusty  and  strong  doubles  or  unisons  to 
fill  up  the  gap ;  consequently  the  result  is,  a  top  and 
bottom  effect,  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  ear.  and 
which  must  be  considered  as  a  serious  and  radical 
defect  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument. 

The  large  organ  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  built  by 
the  Hooks,  is  without  doubt  the  most  successful  ex- 
periment of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  this  country. 
The  mechanical  portion  of  the  instrument  is  not 
only  constructed  with  marked  ability,  but  in  some 
respects  is  greatly  superior  to  the  best  work  of  the 
European  builders.  It  has  also  other  good  qualities 
which  belong  to  a  first-class  organ  ;  yet  we  cannot 
say  with  truth  that  it  compares  favorably,  in  many 
important  features,  with  instruments  of  the  same 
size  and  general  character  abroad.  We  will  now 
mention  two  of  its  prominent  defects.  All  the 
speaking  stops  on  the  four  manuals  are  voiced  on 
too  light  a  wind  for  an  organ  designed  to  fill  a  hall 
of  such  capacity  as  the  Tremont  Temple;  and 
moreover,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  pipes  are  not 
voiced  up  to  the  extent  of  their  scales.  The  diapa- 
sons, especially  those  belonging  to  the  great  manual, 
are  of  too  light  a  volume  and  too  reedy  in  their  char- 
acter for  so  large  an  organ,  and  they  are  sensibly  de- 
ficient in  that  round,  bold  and  lusty  character  which 
distinguishes  this  stop  in  the  best  English  and  Ger- 
man instruments.  Another  defect  in  this  organ  is 
the  want  of  sufficient  wind.  There  are  but  three 
bellows,  one  supplying  the  Great,  Choir,  and  Swell 
Organs,  one  the  Pedal  organ,  and  the  smallest  of  the 
three  the  Solo  Organ.  A  fourth  bellows  of  the  same 
dimensions  and  capacity  as  the  two  largest,  (12  feet 
by  6)  is  absolutely  required,  to  give  the  proper  force 
and  steadiness  of  tone  expected  from  an  orgau  of 
such  pretension  and  capacity. 

Let  us  see  what  Hopkins  s.ays  on  this  subject: 
"  The  bellows  should  be  made  of  such  dimen.«ions 
that  they  will  easily  yield,  and  continue  to  give  an 
abundant  supply  of  wind,  when  all  the  manuals  are 
coupled  together,  with  every  stop  drawn,  and  the 
fullest  chords  are  played  on  the  manuals  and  pedak 
The  first  thing  that  Sebastian  Bach  used  to  do^whcn 
requested  to  examine  an  organ  was,  to  draw  out  all 
the  stops  and  play  on  the  full  organ.  He  used  to  say 
he  must  first  know  whether  the  instrument  had  good 
lungs."  If  we  apply  Hopkins'  test  to  the  oriran  in 
Tremont  Temple,  or  to  that  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
we  shall  find  more  or  less  unsteadiness  of  tone  per- 
ceivable at  the  very  moment  the  bellows  feeders 
commence  and  complete  their  work,  besides  consid- 
erable noise  in  the  blowing  action,  both  of  which  are 
serious  defects,  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided  in 
organs  of  such  pretensions. 

We  now  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  an 
organ  which  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Fisher  are  building 
for  a  church  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  we 
do  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
capacity  of  wind  possessed  by  this  instrument  with 
that  of  its  gigantic  neighbor  in  the  Tremont  Temple. 

The  Charleston  ornan  has  two  Manuals,  the  Great 
and  Swell,  the  former  of  8  ft.  compass,  the  latter  of 
4  feet.  The  Pedal  organ  extends  two  octaves  from 
C  C  C,  and  contains  open  Diapason  16  ft.,  Dul- 
cinea  16  ft.,  and  Tromlione  S  ft.  There  are  about 
twenty-five  speaking  stops,  and  the  wind  is  supplied 
from  two  bellows,  each  10}o  ft.  by  5i.j,  furnishing  a 
surface  of  wind  of  115  feet.    The  organ  in  the  Trc- 
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iDont  Temple  has  fifty  speaking  stops,  independent 
of  the  Solo  Organ,  and  only  144  sqnare  feet  surface 
of  wind,  furnislied  by  two  bellows  12  feet  by  6, 
showing  that  while  tliere  are  douUe  the  number  of 
speaking  stops  in  this  organ,  with  four  16  and  one 
32  leet  in  the  Pedals,  drawing  on  these  bellows,  there 
is  only  twenty-nine  feet  more  surface  of  wind  than  we 
have  in  the  Charleston  Organ.  Need  we  say  more 
to  prove  that  we  are  yet  experimenting  in  some  of 
the  details  of  organ  building,  which  at  the  present 
time,  if  not  for  centuries,  have  been  understood  by 
the  artists  of  Europe?  And  when  our  builders 
assert  that  they  can  manufacture  an  organ  of  the 
great  compass  and  capacity  required  for  a  room  like 
our  Music  Hall,  and  which  shall  be  in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  most  finished  productions  of  the  Euro- 
pean builders,  we  must  tell  them  (and  the  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained 
from  an  eight  years'  residence  in  Europe)  that  tbey 
are  not  only  mistaken,  but  that  they  greatly  over- 
estimate their  own  abilities  in  even  thinking  so.  In 
all  Art  we  are,  as  a  nation,  yet  in  our  swaddling 
clothes  ;  we  must  crawl  before  we  attempt  to  run  ; 
we  must  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  labor  and  hard 
study  before  we  can  hope  to  gain  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  old  world.  Where  are  our 
Michael  Angelos  and  Eaphaels,  our  Handels  and 
Beethovens,  our  Silbcrmanns  and  Miillers  ?  We 
answer,  in  the  egg,  and  time  alone  can  warm  them 
into  life  and  being.  Therefore,  until  such  native- 
born  artists  as  these  really  exist  among  us,  let  us  be 
content  -to  look  up  with  reverence  and  respect  to 
those  whom  the  civilized  world  has  pronounced 
eminently  great  and  fully  worthy  of  our  study  and 
imitation ;  let  us  try  to  moderate  our  "  go-ahead"  and 
"  can't  be  beat "  sentiments,  and  in  showing  a  teach- 
able spirit  and  a  willingness  to  learn  of  those  whose 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence have  been  greater  than  our  own,  we  shall  not 
only  gain  great  present  advantage,  but  by  the  con- 
tinued cultivation  of  such  a  spirit  and  disposition, 
we  shall  ensure  our  future  welfiu-e  and  success  in 
whatever  we  undertake,  whether  as  sculptors,  poets, 
musiciiins,  or  organ  builders.  s.  p.  t. 


Another  Monster  Programme. 

In  music,  as  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  our 
own  South-west  appears  to  be  the  greatest  grow- 
ing country  in  the  world.  Xowhere  do  we  hear 
of  such  prodigious  crops  of  amateur  musicians  as 
are  yearly  raised  in  the  large  female  institutes  and 
colleges  which  so  abound  in  those  states.  In 
their  exhibitions  everything  is  done  upon  the 
scale  of  ten  or  twelve  pianos  at  a  time,  with  any 
quantity  of  flying  artillery  in  the  shape  of  harps, 
guitars,  &c.  Immense  must  be  the  market 
opened  in  this  way  for  the  innumerable  pieces  of 
"new  and  fashionable"  music  published,  and  the 
cheap  and  ricketty  pianos  manufactured  to  let 
here  in  the  Eastern  cities.  And  what  is  the 
return  ?  What  the  fruits  in  real  musical  culture 
and  refinement?  We  shudder  to  think  of  it, 
whpn  we  peruse  their  programmes.  W^e  have 
given  our  readers  one  or  two  specimens  before. 
Below  we  print  another,  the  programme  of  a 
concert  ■which  took  place  a  few  weeks  since  at 
the  Columbia  Athenajum,  in  Tennessee.  Well 
may  tlie  amazed  German,  from  the  land  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  who  sends  it  to  us  as  a  curiosity 
for  our  readers,  ask  :  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  greater 
Barnutn-ism  in  your  life?"  and  "Do  you  think 
the  taste  for  music  can  be  cultivated  by  such 
a  noixe?"  Surely  the  combinations  beat  the 
most  remarkable  that  ever  JuUien  or  Berlioz 
conceived  of. 


P  R  0  G  K  A  M  M  E . 
PART  I. 

1.  Overture  to  the  '  Barber  of  Seville,' Rossini. 

Instruments  : — Nine  Pianos,  {3  for  solo  performers, 

i  for  4  hands,  and  2  for  6  hands)  ;  Organ  ;  Two 
Harps;  Two  Flutes;  Contrabasso  ;  Horns,  from 
the  Athenaeum  Juvenile  Brass  Band. 

2.  Song:  Harp.     Miss (of  seven  years.) 

3.  March  in  Pizarro. — Twelve  Pianos,  (one  for  four 

hands) ;  Three  Harp.s  ;  Flutes,  Horns,  &c. 

4.  Song:  Piano.  'Where,  as  Dewy  Twilight,' C.  Hine. 

5.  Hattie  Quickstcn Markstein. 

Ten  Pianos  ;  Two  Harps  ;  Contrabasso,  Flutes. 

6.  Fairy  Dell :  Chorus. — Six  Guitars ;  Flutes. — Basso 

and  Tenor  voices. 

7.  Song:  Harp.  '  Blanche  Alpin,' S.  Glover. 

8.  Canary  Warbling  Waltz. — Twelve  Pianos. 

9    Vocal  Duet :  Organ  and  Harp.  '  La  cloche  du  soir.' 
10.    Gen  til   Houzard.  — Ten    Pianos;    Organ;    Four 
Harps;  Flutes,  &c. 

PART  11. 

1.  Song:  Harp.  '  Come  to  the  Forest,' Maeder. 

2.  '  Les  Cloches  du  Monastere.' — Twelve  Pianos,  and 

Organ. 

3.  Vocal  Duet;  Piano.    '  Holy  Mother,'... .Wallace. 

4.  Parisienne  :  Four  Harps, H.  Herz. 

5.  Song:  Harp.  '  Giusto  Cielo,' from  '  Eliza Claudio.' 

6.  Phantom  Chorus,  from  '  La  Snnnambula.' — By  all 

the  members  of  the  Singing  School. 

7.  Song  :  Piano.     *  On  the  banks  of  Guadalquiver,' 

from  Linda  di  Chamounix, Donizetti. 

8.  Second  Concert  Polka  :  Four  Pianos, ...  .Wallace. 

9.  Song:  Piano.     '  M' amarai  tu.' 

10.  Song  :  Harp.     '  I'm  a  merry  Zingara.' 

11.  The  Hundreth  Psalm, Wallace. 

Ten  Pianos  ;  Organ  ;  Two  Harps ;  Contrabasso. 

12.  Parting  Chorus.  Music  from  '  Zampa,'  Words  by 
a  Pupil. — Organ  ;  Harps  ;  Pianos  ;  and  the  Ama- 
teur and  Band  instruments.  Sung  by  the  whole 
Music  School. 

There  !  That  beats  Fourth  of  July  fireworks. 
What  a  vast  breadth  of  brilliancy  is  covered  by 
each  "  piece " !  and  what  a  wholesale  blaze  of 
rockets  went  up  for  finale :  Zampa  chorus,  sung 
by  the  whole  school,  with  full  organ,  all  the  harps 
and  the  pianos,  all  the  brass  of  amateurs  and 
band  —  why,  the  whole  continent  must  have 
rocked  to  the  vibration  of  that  "  Parting  " ;  but 
for  its  perfect  harmony,  no  doubt,  the  Union 
would  have  been  in  danger.  And  then  the  bold 
and  dazzling  experiments  in  the  science  of  mu- 
sical combination.  Think  of  that  novel  instru- 
mentation of  Rossini's  overture  :  did  all  the  fair 
young  solo  pianists,  and  all  the  four  and  the  si.x- 
handers,  and  tlie  organ,  play  distinct  and  real 
parts,  or  were  they  only  many  to  the  eye,  with  a 
confusing  sameness  to  the  ear?  Think  of  twelv^ 
piano-fortes  "  warbling"  together  that  "  Canary 
waltz " !  and  of  "  Old  Hundred "  sung  by  the 
whole  congregation  of  ten  pianos,  organ,  harps, 
et  cetera  !  But,  seriously  this  is  a  sorry  way  of 
inspiring  the  souls  of  the  rising  generation  with 
ideas  of  music  ; — this  making  musical  culture  to 
consist  in  mere  display,  all  tending  to  a  sort  of 
dazzling  military  parade  of  masses  ;  as  if  quantity 
and  not  quality  were  everything.  Such  a  show 
may  have  seemed  a  great  thing  to  the  assembled 
unmusical  friends  and  parents  ;  but  what  musical 
person  would  not  rather  hear  a  single  pupil,  upon 
one  piano,  play  one  decent  piece  correctly  and 
with  feeling,  than  be  exposed  to  such  broadsides 
of  ill-assorted  sounds?  We  have  abridged  the 
programme  by  the  omission  of  the  names  of  the 
performers,  some  of  which  are  truly  patriotic  and 
euphonious,  as  Miss  "Virginia  Tennesoe"  So- 
and-so. 


Gakcia's  "  Complete  School  of  Singing," 
the  first  half  of  which  has  just  been  published  by 
Oliver  Ditson,  is  probably  the  best  work  that  exists 
upon  the  subject.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
it  hereafter. 


^ua^al  dlliit-OlIiat. 

Messrs.  William  Mason  and  Bekgmann,  with 
their  Quartet  party  from  New  York,  recently  gave  a 
classical  chamber  concert  in  the  town  of  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut.  Who  sh.all  account  for  taste  in 
audiences'?  What  in  most  cities  of  much  musical 
pretension  would  have  been  voted  dull  by  the  ma- 
jority, was  here,  on  the  first  hearing  of  such  music 
(we  presume),  received  with  a  unanimous  enthu- 
siasm. Beethoven  and  Mozart  were  admired,  parts 
of  a  quartet  (or  quintet?)  by  Schubert  encored,  and 
the  performers  pelted  with  bouquets  ;  so  saith  our 
informant. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  remains  closed. 
The  stockholders  have  arrived  at  no  conclusion  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  property.  Nothing  more  is 
heard  of  the  promenade  concerts  promised  there 
by  Maretzek,  and  it  docs  not  seem   likely  that  the 

splendid  theatre  will  be  opened  this  summer A 

scries  of  four  Organ  Concerts  has  recently  been 
given  at  the  National  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  to  exhibit 
the  powers  of  a  grand  organ  built  by  Henry  Knauff 
for  a  church  in  Savannah.  It  has  .52  stops  (some  of 
which  are  of  16  ft.  tone),  and  contains  2403  pipes  - 
it  has  three  manuals  and  pedal.  The  programmes 
on  these  occasions  were  of  a  mixed  character,  con- 
sisting partly  of  classical  organ  music  proper,  such 
as  fugues  by  Bach,  voluntaries  by  Rink,  &c.,  choruses 
from  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven  ;  Sonatas  by  Men- 
delssohn ;  and  partly  of  show  pieces,  fantasies,  over- 
tures, variations,  and  inpromptus,  to  display  imitative 
skill  and  fancy  stops.  The  prime  mover  among  the 
organist,  we  understand,  was  Mr.  A.  G.  Emerick 
who  had  the  assistance  of  brother  organists,  as 
Messrs.  Thunder,  Cross,  Newland,  Wood,  BEck- 
EL,  Knauff,  Warken,  Janke,  Jarvis,  Loud,  and 
others.  The  concerts  drew  large  audiences  and  gave 
great  satisfaction.  Why  will  not  our  many  Boston 
organists,  who  possess  among  them  so  much  talent 
and  so  much  acquaintance  with  good  music,  give  us 
a  series  of  organ  concerts — say  in  the  different  halls 
and  churches,  where  there  are  good  organs  ? 

Ihe  Flower  Queen  (Chicago,  111.)  prints  the  follow- 
ing epistle,  received  by  a  dealer  in  musical  instru- 
ments : 

Deer  Sir  I  see  From  your  advertisement  that  you 
have  Musical  Instruments  For  Sale,  I  want  ToNo 
Wether  you  wood  Take  a  Parson  To  Learn  to  Play 
on  Brass  music  and  1  will  Take  a  Horn  of  you  I 
want  to  Learn  to  play  on  Brass  Music  Bad  if  you 
can  take  me  Let  me  No  soon,  and  I  will  pay  you  in 
advance  if  you  wish  it  see  if  you  can  get  me  a  Birt 
of  any  Description  as  I  wont  be  on  so  mush  Expenc 
Paying  Board  all  the  Time  I  am  there  I  have  No 
Perticular  Horn  in  Vew  Write  scon  and  Let  me  No 
your  terms  and  give  a  fool  account  aBout  all  I  re- 
quested you  to  Doo  For  me  Direct  to  C.  R.  L.  C. 
Respectfully  J ■  H.  T . 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  brass  bands 
upon  youthful  aspirations.  No  doubt  the  enterprising 
fellow  did,  like  hundreds  of  others,  learn  to  "play 
brass  music  had." 

In  Manchester,  N.  H.,  a  series  of  four  Orchestral 
Concerts  are  announced,  to  be  given  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  G.  W.  STRArTON,  a  valued  teacher 
.and  conductor  in  that  place,  as  well  as  composer  and 
arranger  for  the  orchestra.  He  promises  to  present 
in  them  "  some  of  the  overtures  and  other  works  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  and 
other  celebrated  composers,  with  a  variety  of  marches, 
waltzes,  polkas,  selections  from  operas,  &c.,  with  a 
full  orchestra,  which  will  number  twenty  or  more  of 
the  best  performers,  with  Mr.  Walter  Dignam  as 
leader."     Good  for  New  Hampshire  ! 

The  Gazette  learns  that  John  P.  Groves,  the 
young  Boston  violinist,  who  is  now  in  Europe  com- 
pleting his  musical  education,  has  advanced  even 
beyond  the  warmest  expectation  of  his  friends.  He 
is  located  at  Brussels,  and  is  under  the  instruction  of 
Leonard,  who  is  much  interested  in  him.    He  is  pro- 
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noiinced  the  best  violinist  in  the  Conservatoire  at 
Brussels,  and  has  received  a  silver  cup  from  several 
friends  for  his  admirable  performance  as  first  violin 
in  a  quartet  of  Beethoven. 

It  is  said  that  a  fine  German  Opera  company  will 
commence  a  season  at  Niblo's,  in  New  York,  early 
in  September ;  they  will  perform  both  German,  Ital- 
ian   and    French    operas William    Vincent 

Wallace,  the  composer,  is  reported  to  have  become 
entirely  blind  through  intense  application,  and  to 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  profession  and 
place  himself  under  tlie  hands  of  the  best  optical 
surgeons  in  London.  He  was  engaged  on  two  new 
operas,  to  be  produced  during  the  coming  opera 
season. 

An  oUl  number  of  the  London  Musical  World 
(for  June  1.3,  1839.)  contains  the  following  ludicrous 
libel  upon  musical  barbarians  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  ;  its  idiom  is  too  Coctneyish  to  have  come 
from  Yankeedora  : 

A  Literal  Order.— The  following  is  a  verbatim 
copy  of  an  order  just  transmitted  from  one  of  the 
first  music  sellers  in  Boston,  the  Athens  of  the 
United  States,  to  a  publishing  bouse  in  town.  The 
original  is  in  our  possession.     Sic  vos  non  i-obis  ! 

'•  I'leso  sir  to  send  by  the  bearer  a  musick  hook 
with  lins  &.  spaces  and  no  music  to  it,  for  whe  wright 
hour  hown." 

M.  Hector  Berlioz  criticizes  the  want  of  musical 
taste  at  the  present  day  in  the  following  just  terms  : 
"  Has  a  man  a  strong  voice,  although  he  has  not  the 
least  idea  how  the  voice  should  be  directed,  and  is  ig- 
norant of  the  elementary  notions  of  the  art  of  singing  : 
if  he  screams  violently,  the  'sonorousness'  of  his  voice 
is  applauded.  Has  a  woman  no  virtue  except  a 
voice  of  extraordinary  compass ;  when  she  gives, 
right  or  wrong,  a  sol  or  a  grave/a  more  like  a  death 
rattle  than  a  musical  sound,  or  a  sharp /a  as  agree- 
able as  a  fish's  scream  when  an  iron-heeled  boot 
crushes  its  tail,  it  is  enough  to  '  bring  down  the  house.' 
Such  people  are  the  curse  of  music ;  they  demoralize 
the  public." 

Of  the  young  Countess  Piccolomini,  to  whose 
debut  in  London  we  referred  last  week,  the  London 
Post  says : — 

In  regard  to  her  voice  it  is  an  exquisite  organ — a 
pure  soprano  sfagato—dear,  penetrating,  and  yet  ex- 
tremely sweet.  It  has,  moreover,  the  delicious  fresh- 
ness and  bloom  of  youth — so  fair,  and,  alas !  so 
fading — while  its  every  tone  and  inflexion  seem  to 
flow  from  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  feeling.  Her 
taste  is  pure,  and  her  style  is  natural  and  simple; 
but  (as  we  "are  nothing  if  not  critical')  we  must  add 
that  she  still  has  something  to  acquire  in  the  me- 
chanism of  her  art.  She  does  not  yet  possess  that 
perfect  execution — that  clear,  articulate  enunciation, 
of  which  All>oni,  under  the  same  roof,  has  been 
giving  us  such  exquisite  specimens.  She  has  not 
yet  gained  the  aplomb  which  enables  that  most 
accomplished  singer  to  strike  every  note  of  the  most 
complex  passage  with  the  certainty  and  firmness  of 
the  finest  violin — a  defect  which  is  especially  shown 
by  her  habit  of  measuring  a  large  interval  by  means 
of  a  slide.  She  is  very  ycung,  has  been  brought  ifp 
as  an  amateur,  and,  moreover,  the  present  Italian 
school  does  not  subject  its  disciples  to  the  severe 
artistic  training  of  an  earlier  day  ;  so  that  the  only 
wonder  is  that  her  method  of  vocalization  is  so  ex- 
cellent as  we  find  it  to  be." 

SIG.   AUGUSTO    BENDELARi, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINOKNEY  ST. 

C.    BKEUSINCJ, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROABWAT,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarWi   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[E7^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

r^  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9'   Broadway^  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &c. 


Novello's  Crlce-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    HandpoDicly  bound  in   cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  9P2  pach  Tolume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  En^jlish  compo.scrs. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Gleeaof  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  Mornin^^ton,  Spofforth,  Steven.s,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

NoveHo's  Fart-§CBBg^  Book. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  sepriratelj',  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

OrB>9Beiss  : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  princip;illy  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  e:ich  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  Separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaninient,  have  been  published, 
and  tlie  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

Tlie  MiBSH'.al  TgBiies, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

FOBLISHED  (iN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST,  OP  EVERT  MONTQ. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals,  and  IItmns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Ciasses,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  nf  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  doth,  with 
Index,  Sl,7o  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  Sri. 75 ;  No.s  97  to  144,  {Vnls.  V  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  SI. 76  Either  Vols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscrip'^iun  to  the  Mut=ical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  3VOVELLO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

€arcia's  Complete  School  of  Singing. 

JUST  PUBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  in  a  series  of  In.'^tructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St, 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  wcmld  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J  .    M  .    M  0  Z  A  K  T  , 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  fliusical  Exchange,  2S2  ^Vashinston  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  *30  perquarter  of  12  lesson^,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

:E*3:..^]KrC3'-3F'OELT'E2^ , 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


EDWABD    Ii.    BAIjCH, 


WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

MTTSIU     ABTD     JOB     PRINTITTG    OFFICE, 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  MLDEEI'IES?. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sa.nd,  just 
completed  in  the  .Journal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pre.'^sly  translafed,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat-pamphlet. and 
may  he  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bnukt^torea. 
Price  15  cents.    Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  ryes 

JOE  PMFTiJsra 

OP     EVEKY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AXD     PKOMPTLT 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OPFICE   OF 

EDWARD    Ii.    BALCH, 
No.    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 


H  S3  "VST"  S' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasliiiigton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS, 

F.    F.    IDODG-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  JJeacli  St.  Boston,  and  W,  Cambridge,  Ms. 

tCr-BlMiOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  OF  FOKEIGN  IttUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOTED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAKIOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  i  lie   PIANOFORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wi^h 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
in};,  is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co,,  17  Xre- 
mont  Row. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

T^A€MEK     OF     MUSIC, 

3G5  "IVasliijigtoDi  Street,  Bostooa 
G.   ANDRIE   So    CO.'S 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNOTj 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

O^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^ap^r  of  Ert  auij  3Litcrctturc, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T'lvo  Dollars  per  aiiiiuia^  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Coucerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5-  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Slusical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  S:e.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[C^^^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  D^^EGHT,  21  School  Si.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 
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The  Six  and  Twentieth  Birthday  of  the  Or- 
ganist's Fur  Cap. 

(Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal  ] 

We  had  a  nlorious  feast  The  brave  old  court 
organist  was  just  then  in  his  happiest  humor,  for 
he  was  celebrating  bis  silver  wedding  with  his 
office.  Around  the  long,  stately  table  sat  chil- 
dren and  chihiren's  children ;  also  the  court 
preacher,   the   forest    commi.ssioner,   the   grocer 

cousin  from   Z ,  the  kapellmeister   with    his 

lady,  and  myself,  and  at  the  head  of  all  the  ven- 
erable mother  of  the  house,  by  the  side  of  the 
jovial  host. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  court  organist,  when  we 
had  discussed  the  ro.ist  meats,  and  were  cutting 
into  tlie  calces  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the 
precious  Burgundy  began  to  illuminate  our 
brains,  "  now,  dear  Margaret,  bring  me  Bastian." 

The  children  of  the  good  old  man,  who  well 
knew  what  was  coming — for  they  had  heard  the 
history  before — grew  silent  all  at  once,  and  even 
we  older  ones  ceased  our  loud  laughing  as  the 
housewife  came  in  with  a  large  oi!  portrait  in  a 
goldtm  frame,  and  placed  it  solemnly  behind  the 
father,  so  that  we  all  could  see  it. 

"  That  is  Bastian,"  said  the  court  organist. 

"Yes,  that  is  Bastian,"  cried  the  little  ones, 
who  had  known  him. 

"  How  do  jpu  tliink  he  looks,  my  very  worthy 
friend  ?  "  inquired  our  host  of  me. 

I — in  truth,  I  had  never  seen  a  more  vil- 
lainous f;ice.  Upon  the  half-bald  head  were 
curled  a  few  sparse,  white  tufts  of  hair;  small 
blinking  eyes  were  deep-set  under  white,  bushy 
eyebrows  ;  a  long,  deep  scar  divided  the  left 
cheek  almost  into  two  halves,  and  a  Judas  chin 
projected  far  beneath  the  mouth,  which  was  dis- 
torted by  a  devilish  grin.    The  face  appeared  to 


be  at  least  seventy  years  old,  and  with  malicious 
look  to  meet  your  eye  from  whatever  side  you 
viewed  it. 

I  was  silent,  for  I  knew  not  what  I  ought  to 
say. 

The  others,  too,  were  silent. 

"  I  perceive,"  continued  the  organist,  "  I  see 
well,  my  dear  friends,  what  you  think  and  feel  at 
the  sight  of  this  picture.  Hear,  now,  what  a 
man  this  Bastian  was,  and  what  an  influence  he 
has  had  upon  my  destiny.  It  is  just  five  and 
twenty  years  to-day  since  I  was  installed  as 
court  organist ;  and  now,  if  my  dear  guests  will 
permit  me,  and  will  not  let  it  interfere  with  their 
eating  and  drinking,  I  will  relate  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  act  of  ni}-  life.  Indeed  I  must ; 
it  is  a  holy  duty." 

"  O,  we  beg  you  will !  "  we  all  exclaimed,  and 
the  court  organist  began  : 

"  It  was  a  cold,  dreary  December  night,  on 
which,  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  Buchenrode, 
where  I  was  cantor,  was  burnt  down.  The 
whole  village  lay  in  peaceful  sleep.  All  at  once, 
about  midnight,  rang  out  the  terrible  cry  of 
'  Fire  !  fire  ! '  God  in  heaven  !  I  and  my  Mar- 
garet had  scarcely  time  to  spring  out  of  bed  and 
into  our  clothes,  to  throw  a  small  cloak  over  the 
little  Gottlieb,  and  to  wrap  up  the  baby  in  some 
bed  blankets ;  for  already  had  the  fire  broken  out 
in  the  house  of  our  ne.\t  neighbor.  As  to  savin<r 
mcniey  and  money's  worth  and  furniture,  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  frightfullest  storm 
raged,  and  baulked  all  attempts  to  put  the  fire  out. 
Like  rockets  and  fire-balls  flew  the  bundles  of 
straw,  and  soon  all  Buchenrode  was  one  sea  of 
flames. 

"  Trembling  we  stood  behind  the  burnino'  vil- 
lage in  our  field,  and  heard  the  crashing  in  of 
roofs,  the  bellowing  of  the  unfortunate  burning 
cattle,  and  the  howling  and  shrieking  of  our 
friends.  Then — the  flame  had  just  caught  my 
roof  and  front  chamber — then,  O  my  God ! — 
then  it  occurred  to  me — I  tore  m}self  from  my 
wife  and  child  and  plunged  into  my  dwellinar- 
More  than  my  life  I  felt  that  I  now  must  save — 
my  three  hundred  oi-gan  preludes,  which  I  had 
labored  ten  years  in  comjiosiug.  The  scream  of 
terror  from  my  wife  died  away  behind  me,  and 
through  smoke  and  heat  I  made  my  way. 

"  Holding  the  book  high  in  my  hand,  but  half 
stifled  and  excoriated,  I  returned  and  exclaimed 
to  Margaret  :  '  Thank  God,  wife,  I  have  got  the 
organ  preludes  ! '  Ah,  it  was  all  that  I  had  res- 
cued fiom  destruction  ;  and  as  the  sun  rose,  the 
beautiful  large  church  village,  the  school  and  the 
church,  all  lay  in  ashes  and  in  ruins. 

"  For  ten  years  had  I  here  been  happy  in  the 
quiet  circle  of  a  modest,  useful  labor,  and  now  at 


once  was  I,  with  my  family,  bieadless,  a  beggar 
and  an  outcast ;  for  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  vil- 
lage and  the  church  in  a  short  time  there  was  no 
hope,  and  cpite  as  little  of  support  from  our  lord, 
the  gracious  count.  He  had  been  rioting  for 
long  years  in  Paris.  And  yet  my  courage  was 
not  gone.  '  Quiet  yourself,  Margaret,'  said  I  to 
my  weeping  wife.  '  God  still  preserves  the  lives 
of  ourselves  and  our  poor  little  innocents.  Com- 
pose yourself;  have  we  not  friends  and  relations 
in  the  Residence  ?  They  will  not  leave  us  in 
the  lurch.  And  have  I  not  my  three  hundred 
organ  preludes  ?  O,  Margaret,  you  will  see  how 
the  publishers  will  snatch  at  them,  and  how  glad 
they  will  be  to  get  them  of  me  for  a  round  sum  ! 
So  leave  off  your  lamenting,  and  come  away  from 
this  place  of  terror.' 

"I  took  by  the  hand  the  four-year-old  Gott- 
lieb— the  Secretary  there  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  ;  Margaret  carried  the  suckling,  scream- 
ing in  the  most  unseemly  manner,  the  stubborn 
little  creature  ! — it  is  the  honorable  Forest  Com- 
missioner's lady  there ;  and  so  we  went  along 
barefoot  through  the  street  towards  the  Resi- 
dence— I,  indeed,  bare-headed,  for  I  had  lost  my 
hat  in  rescuing  my  organ  preludes. 

"  When  we  had  reached  the  hill,  where  the 
three  lindens  stood,  and  looked  now  for  the  last 
time  on  the  spot  where  our  ill-fated  village  had 
been,  and  as  the  morning  sun  tinged  the  still 
rising  clouds  of  smoke,  the  mother  in  a  mournful 
tone  said :  '  Now  we  have  nothing  left  except 
ourselves,  our  love,  and  our  heavenly  Father, 
wdio  will  not  forsake  us.'  '  Blargaret,'  I  answered, 
and  in  a  cheerful  voice  began  to  sing  the  beauti- 
ful hymn  :  Befiehl  du  deiiie  Wege,  (Commit  thou 
all  thy  ways,  &c.) 

"  I  had,  to  be  sure,  but  five  gulden  in  my 
pocket.  But  did  not  our  cousin,  the  rich  leather- 
dealer,  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Residence, 
which  was  only  four  miles  off?  And  was  there 
not  inside,  in  the  Seilergasse  (rope-maker's 
street)  the  noble  and  respected  Counsellor  of 
Justice,  whom  I  once  entertained,  with  wife  and 
child,  for  three  days  long  in  Buchenrode,  when 
his  carriage  was  upset  and  the  old  aunt  sprained 
her  hip  ?  Did  he  not  call  me  a  thousand  times 
his  charming,  darling  friend,  and  take  the  most 
solemn  oath  that  on  the  first  opportunity  he 
would  richly  remunerate  me  for  the  labor  of 
love  ?  Were  there  not  in  that  happy  city  three 
book  and  music-publishing  establishments  ?  Could 
I  then  possibly  fail  ?  Were  we  not  most  certainly 
provided  for  in  one  way  or  another  ?  And  was 
there  not  before  all  also  in  the  Residence  our 
very  best  of  friends — our  dear  Lord  God  ? 

"  In  truth,  never  had  a  burnt  out  family,  who 
had  lost  their  all,  and  who  were  almost  helpless 
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city  with  more  joyful  feelings  than  did  we  the 
towers  of  the  Residence  in  the  light  of  the  sink- 
ing sun. 

"  Half  dead,  we  stood  before  the  door  of  the 
stately  house  of  our  cousin,  the  leather-dealer. 
Chattering  with  cold,  I  pulled  the  bell,  which 
rang  loudly  through  the  vaulted  building  and  set 
the  dogs  to  barking,  so  that  the  frightened  Gott- 
lieb hid  his  face  in  his  mother's  gown. 

"  '  Who  is  there  V  '  inquired  the  cousin  from 
the  window  of  the  middle  story. 

"  '  It  is  we,'  was  my  answer — '  Andrew  from 
Buchenrode,  with  my  wife  and  children.  Open 
right  away,  Herr  cousin,  for  you  won't  get  rid  of 
us  again  so  soon.' 

"  '  What  ?  '  exclaimed  the  cousin.  '  What  do 
you  want,  and  why  come  you  here  with  all  your 
baggage  ? ' 

"  '  Why  ?  '  was  my  answer,  '  because  we  were 
burnt  out  last  night,  and  have  lost  all.  So 
don't  stop  to  make  many  compliments,  brave 
cousin !  Unlock  the  door,  and  let  the  good  aunt 
bring  a  pot  of  warm  beer,  for  we  are  hungry  and 
frozen  to  death.' 

"  '  Eh  ! '  croaked  the  cousin  from  aloft ;  '  look 
at  the  ragged  pack  !  Get  you  to  the  tavern  if 
you  are  hungry !  Ton  don't  come  in  here ! 
Our  relationship  is  not  such  a  near  one !  It  is 
only  that  your  wife's  father  was  my  father's 
brother.  Go  to  the  Ked  Ball,  where  I  will  send 
you  something  in  the  morning.' 

"  '  Cousin  ! '  I  cried,  '  cousin  !  I  am  Andrew 
of  Buchenrode  ;  do  you  hear  ?     Andrew  am  I.' 

"  '  Go,  and  be  hanged  to  you ! '  replied  the 
cousin,  and  shut  down  the  window. 

"  And  there  we  stood  in  the  grim  cold,  with 
the  night  coming  on.  My  children  trembled  and 
wept.  But  I  said  :  '  Fie,  Margaret !  the  Herr 
cousin  is  not  worth  your  tears  ; '  and  so  we  went 
over  to  the  Ked  Ball,  since  it  was  too  late  that 
evening  to  fall  upon  the  neck  of  the  eminent 
Herr  Counsellor. 

"  But  now  we  were  seated  in  the  warm  room, 
and  the  hostess  brought  the  comforting  warm 
beer  soup.  This  and  the  glad  prospect  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  made  us  soon  forget  our  sweet  cousin 
and  our  suffering,  and  went  so  cheerily  to  the 
right  spot,  that  I  committed  an  excess,  and  or- 
dered, in  addition  to  the  bread  and  butter,  a 
supply  of  cheese  and  a  foaming  pitcher  of  beer. 
Ah,  thought  I,  the  Counsellor  and  the  music-pub- 
lisher will  pay  for  all. 

"  With  real  comfort  we  sank  down  upon  the 
hard  straw  and  slept,  collectively  and  severally, 
as  sound  as  rats  and  as  dreamlessly  until  the 
coming  day,  the  eventful,  the  decisive.  It  was 
the  seventeeth  of  December,  just  six  and  twenty 
years  ago  this  day.     ■ 

"  Early,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  as  early  as 
we  could  call  with  propriety  upon  the  noble  gen- 
tleman, my  poor  caravan  set  itself  in  motion, 
after  we  had  taken  leave  of  the  roguish  host,  who 
extorted  two  gulden  out  of  me  for  the  single 
night,  and  so  we  reached  the  Seilergasse. 

"  Here  it  was  quite  different  from  what  it  had 
been  with  the  leather-dealer.  The  Herr  Coun- 
sellor admitted  us  at  once  into  the  house,  and 
came  himself  down  stairs  with  his  morning  pipe. 
I  related  briefly  our  misfortune,  who  I  was,  and 
hoped  that  the  charming,  darling  friend  would 
instantly  present  himself,  and  by  advice  and 
deed  make  a  quick  end  to  our  trouble.    But  the 


Herr  Counsellor  knew  ns  no  longer,  and  troubled 
himself  no  further  about  the  fatal  history  of  the 
carnage  and  the  dislocated  hip  of  the  loose- 
toothed  aunt.  Jog  his  memory  as  I  would,  it  was 
of  no  use — he  knew  us  not.  But  our  misfortune 
touched  him,  and  he  pressed  a  half-florin  piece 
into  my  hand,  while  he  courteously  pushed  us  to 
the  street  door,  but  I  flung  the  half  florin  through 
the  opening  of  the  door  before  his  feet,  and 
stood  again  with  my  weeping  wife  and  shivering 
children  helpless  in  the  open  street. 

"  '  Margaret,'  said  I,  '  do  you  go  back  again 
with  the  children  for  the  present  to  the  Red  Ball. 
God  willing,  I  will  soon  bring  help,  and  that 
right  to  the  purpose.  We  will  beg  no  more. 
Tlie  deuce  take  the  leather-dealer  and  the  jus- 
tice !  Let  us  now  take  the  better  part !  That 
is  the  sure  way.  Now  bring  out  your  money 
bags,  ye  brave  music-dealers !  The  one  of  vou 
that  gives  the  most,  has  them.'  I  meant  the  om-an 
preludes,  and  so  I  marched  on  in  high  spirits, 
still,  to  be  sure,  bare-headed,  into  the  bookstore 
that  stood  open  before  me. 

"  Here  crept  out  from  behind  a  table  a  little 
man  in  steel-bowed  spectacles,  and  staring  at  me, 
asked  me  who  I  was  and  what  I  wanted.  I  soon 
saw  that  I  had  the  bookseller  himself  before  me, 
for  the  little  man  was  excessively  short  and 
crusty.  I  also  said,  very  shortly,  that  I  was  the 
Cantor  Andreas  of  Buchenrode,  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Bach,  and  that  I  brought  him  three  hun- 
dred organ  preludes,  composed  by  me,  to  pub- 
lish, if  the  Herr  bookseller  was  disposed  to  pay 
me  something  handsome  for  them,  besides  twenty 
free  copies. 

"  But  the  little  man  did  not  deign  to  bestow  a 
single  look  upon  the  book,  and  with  the  words : 
'  That  is  not  a  current  article,'  and  '  I  can  make 
use  of  such  things,'  he  showed  me  the  door  and 
crawled  grumbling  again  behind  the  table. 

"As  if  touched  by  lightning,  I  stood  now  again 
bewildered  in  the  street.  I  had  never  expected 
tliat !  Three  hundred  organ  preludes  after  Se- 
bastian Bach  no  current  article  !  My  brave  ten 
years'  labor  a  thing  of  which  no  use  could  be 
made !  O  God !  shivering  and  shaking  over- 
took me,  and  I  glided  utterly  without  hope  into 
the  two  remaining  bookstores,  where,  with  a  few 
variations,  my  luck  was  not  a  hair's  breadth 
better.  Everywhere  I  was  repulsed,  and  no  one 
would  so  much  as  look  at  my  work. 

"  '  0,  dreadful  fate  !  My  last,  sure,  joyful 
hope  was  gone  !  What  should  I  say  to  the  anx- 
iously waiting  wife  in  the  Red  Ball  ?  Must  not 
such  a  Job's  message  strike  her  to  the  ground  ? 
Was  I  not  myself  strcken  down  ? 

"  There  I  held  the  laborious  work  of  ten  long 
years  in  my  trembling  hands,  and  there  was 
nobody  who  had  offered  me  a  sixpence  for  it. 
What  should  I  set  about  next  ?  What  was  there 
left  for  me  and  my  poor  hungry  little  innocents  ? 
In  tears  I  glided  past  the  stately  houses,  all  with- 
out help  for  me,  across  the  market-place,  where 
all  things  possible  for  life's  enjoyment  were  dis- 
played and  heaped  up  to  superfluity,  and  nothing, 
nothing  of  all  that  could  drop  down  for  me,  and 
so  on  to  the  wretched  tavern,  where  I  was  to 
step  before  my  Margaret  with  the  mournful  news. 
Verily,  my  mood  was  more  dreadful  than  at  the 
moment  when  I  stood  behind  my  burning  house. 

"  Then — O  God ! — then  there  came  into  my 
throat,  I  know  not  how,  the  sixth  verse  of  the 
beautiful  hymn,  and  just  as  I  was  passing  the 


house  of  the  Counsellor — I  could  not  resist  it — I 
sang  with  a  loud  voice  : 

Hope  on,  poor  soul,  forever, 

Hope  on,  and  never  fear  ! 
God's  mercy  will  deliver 

From  all  thy  troubles  here. 
To  Him  thy  life  surrender, 

And  only  wait  His  time ; 
Full  soon  in  heavenly  splendor 

Tlie  sun  of  joy  shall  shine. 

"  The  passers-by  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
me  crazy  ;  but  I  was  marvellously  consoled,  and 
greeted  Margaret,  who  came  from  the  Red  Ball 
to  meet  me,  with  the  joyful  cry  of:  '  Victory, 
dear  wife !  We  are  received  and  welcomed  by 
the  dear  God  as  his  children,  and  found  worthy 
of  a  severe  trial ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  him 
he  chasteneth.  With  the  booksellers  it  came  to 
nothing.  They  hold  the  works  of  art  and  genius 
for  mere  commodities,  and  feel,  like  the  butchers, 
only  of  the  fat  parts  for  their  shambles;  the 
deuce  take  them  !  But  now  we  will  not  stay  an 
hour  longer  in  this  accursed  hole.     Up  and  take 

the  little  ones  ;  now  we  will  go  to  Z ,  to  the 

grocer.  To  be  sure,  he  too  is  our  cousin,  but  he 
is  poor ;  therefore  he  will  be  human,  he  will 
feel  for  others'  need,  and  surely  will  not  forsake 
us.' " 

"  Andrew  !  "  exclaimed  here  the  honest  grocer, 
and  reached  out  his  hand  across  the  table  to  the 
narrator,  "  Andrew,  you  knew  my  heart.  Truly 
I  would  not  have  forsaken  thee,  if  thou  and  thine 
had  come  to  me,  although  I  myself  at  that  time 
wore  the  belt  of  want  about  my  loins.  But  go  on 
with.thj'  story." 

"  My  wife,"  continued  the  court  organist, 
"  when  she  heard  how  every  project  failed,  could 
not  refrain  from  weeping.  There  really  was 
nothing  further   left   to   us  except   the   way  to 

Z ,  which  lies  seven  miles  from  here.     I  was 

quite  blue  in  the  face  from  cold,  and  the  icy  wind 
blew  on  my  hair. 

"  '  Andreas,'  said  the  mother,  '  it  does  not  sig- 
nify, you  must  have  a  cap ;  you  will  freeze  so.' 
'Indeed  I  do  freeze,'  was  my  answer;  'but 
where  is  a  cap  to  come  from  ?  We  have  now 
not  more  than  three  gulden  left,  and  if  I  give 
them  for  the  cap,  how  shall  we  get  to  Z ?  " 

" '  Make  yourself  easy  about  that,'  said  Mar- 
garet. '  Fortunatelj'  I  still  find  the  silver  thimble 
in  ray  pocket,  and  a  handkerchief  which  we  do 
not  need ;  this  will  keep  us  along  till  then  ;  but 
you  must  by  all  means  have  the  cap.' 

•' '  So  be  it,'  I  replied,  '  in  God's  name,'  and  we 
went  together  into  the  house  of  Kiliau  Brust- 
fleck,  the  furrier.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the 
seventeenth  of  December,  about  half  past  ten  in 
the  forenoon,  and  that  was  the  way  by  which 
fate — ah,  why  do  I  say  fate  ? — that  was  the  way 
by  which  God  led  me  into  my  good  fortune. 

"  The  master  furrier  had  right  handsome  caps, 
but  they  were  too  fine  and  too  dear  for  me. 
'  Here  is  yet  one  more  in  the  maker's  hands,' 
said  he,  '  a  real  nice  fur  cap,  which  I  can  let  the 
Herr  Cantor  have  for  three  guldei^,  but  then  the 
Herr  Cantor  will  have  to  wait  half  an  hour  until 
the  journeyman  is  ready  with  it.' 

"  I  found  that  quite  convenient.  My  family 
could  warm  themselves  in  the  meantime  at  the 
warm  stove,  and  I  could  tell  the  worthy  master 
the  history  of  my  sufferings  and  misfortunes,  to 
which  he  listened  with  a  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
made  not  a  few  severe  remarks  upon  the  mean 
cousins    and    booksellers.     Indeed,   he    was    so 
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touched  by  my  misfovtune  that  be  promised  to 
let  me  have  the  cap  a  half  gulden  cheaper. 

"  '  What ! '  croaked  out  some  one  from  a  cor- 
ner, whom  I  had  not  yet  observed  in  the  room. 
'Master  Kilian,  are  you  mad?  That  beauiiful 
cap — it  is  worth  more  among  brothers.  I  tell 
you  what,  let  vie  have  the  caji ;  I  will  give  you 
four  gulden  for  it.' 

"  Terror,  as  if  the  evil  one  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared, paralyzed  my  tongue.  The  monster, 
who  knew  my  misery,  for  he  had  overheard  all,  a 
little  old  man  in  a  brown  coat,  crept  nearer,  took 
one  pinch  of  snuff  after  another,  stepped  up  to 
my  poor  children,  and  spoke  with  a  sneering 
laugh,  while  he  pinched  Gottlieb  in  the  cheeks  : 
'  He,  he,  he,  you  young  brat,  why  do  you  not  die  ? 
But  you  will  freeze  perhaps  before  the  day  is 
over ;  he,  he,  he  ! ' 

"'Sir!'  indignantly  exclaimed  my  wife,  'are 
you  a  man  ?  are  you  a  Christian  V  Can  you 
take  the  cap  from  my  poor  husband  ?' 

"  '  Why  not  ?  "  laughed  the  man.  '  I  need  it 
myself,  and  will  give  four  gulden.' 

"  '  Sir,  by  no  means  ! '  now  exclaimed  the 
honest  furrier.  '  I  have  promised  the  cantor  this 
cap,  and  he  must  have  it.' 

"  '  Well,  do  as  you  like,'  replied  the  man  in 
brown,  '  but  do  not  let  it  go  under  four  gulden  ; 
that  I  tell  you,  and  I  will  have  it.  Does  master 
Kilian  understand  ?  " 

"  '  Yes,'  he  replied,  surprised,  '  I  understand  ; 
and  since  the  Herr  Cantor  can  play  the  organ  so 
well,  he  may  in  the  meantime,  while  the  cap  is 
being  sewed  up,  while  away  the  time  there  at  the 
clavier.' 

"  la  the  chamber  there  stood  to  be  sure  a  not 
bad  instrument,  on  which  the  master's  children 
practised,  and  I  did  not  have  to  be  asked  twice, 
but  sat  down,  opened  my  organ  preludes,  and 
played  valiantly,  at  first  in  a  grim  and  moody 
vein,  but  gradually  softened  by  the  holy  power  of 
harmony,  which  worked  like  balsam  on  my  bleed- 
ing heart.  At  last  I  figured  my  favorite  choral : 
Cummit  thou  all  tliy  ways,  &c.,  and  I  rejoiced  to 
see  that  even  the  brown  devil,  fascinated  by  the 
tones,  like  Rameau's  spider,  had  crept  to  my 
side.  But  when  I  had  ended,  the  monster  again 
croaked  out  with  a  sneering  laugh  : 

"  '  He,  he,  he  !  the  Herr  Cantor  will  draw  no 
dog  from  the  oven  so.  Money  is  the  ivord  !  The 
cap  is  now  ready.  Down  with  the  four  gulden, 
Herr  Cantor,  else  the  cap  is  mine.' 

"  O  heavens  !  I  had  not,  to  save  my  soul,  a 
farthing  more  than  the  three  gulden.  My  own 
and  my  wife's  entreaties  with  the  master,  that  he 
would  keep  his  word  as  at  first  given,  were  fruit- 
less. '  Even  if  I  would,'  said  Kilian,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  '  I  could  not ;  and  four  gulden  mast  be 
paid,  or  else  the  cap  belongs  of  right  to  the  old 
gentleman.'  The  latter  laughed  again  insulting- 
ly, and  suggested  that,  under  the  circumistances, 
it  were  much  better  I  should  go  back  to  the  Red 
Ball,  and  there  wait  till  the  weather  should  grow 
milder.  But,  indignant  at  this  villainy,  neither  I 
nor  Margaret  were  willing  to  waste  another  word, 
and   I   cried :  '  Away  !   away   hence    from    this 

Sodom  !  away  to  Z •,  to  cousin  Benjamin  I ' 

Margaret  spread  out  the  handkerchief,  and  I 
laid  the  three  gulden  upon  it,  and  suggested  that 
the  whole  together  was  now  amply  worth  four 
gulden  ;  but  the  old  brown  coat  pushed  back  the 
handkerchief  and  offered  to  lend  me  a  gulden  if 
I  would  pledge  my  organ  prehides. 


"  What  should  I  do?  Bitter  as  it  was  to  me 
to  know  my  work  in  such  hands  and  to  be  a 
debtor  of  that  man,  yet  I  had  to  bite  into  the 
sour  apple,  for  the  master  himself,  to  whom  I 
would  have  preferred  to  pledge  the  manuscript 
for  the  one  gulden,  declined  it  at  a  wink  from  the 
man  in  brown,  and  so  the  latter  paid  the  gulden, 
took  my  dear  book,  and  went  off  with  a  mocking 
laugh. 

"  '  Who  is  the  fiend  ? '  I  asked  the  master. 

"'That  is  Bastian,  Herr  Cantor,'  was  the 
reply.  'But  what  he  does  may  be  cjuite  right. 
But  if  he  has  compelled  me  to  take  a  gulden 
more  from  the  Herr  Cantor  than  I  would,  he  has 
not  prevented  me  from  having  made  for  you 
good  people  a  nice  warm  cup  of  coffee,  and  it 
must  soon  come  in,  and  a  couple  of  fresh  wheaten 
rolls  besides.' 

"  Readily  and  gladly  did  the  kindly  housewife 
obey  this  benevolent  order,  and  soon  the  invin-- 
orating  beverage  was  steaming,  and,  with  the 
white  rolls  refreshing  us  poor  hungry,  half-starved 
creatures. 

"  Deeply  touched  and  grateful,  we  took  leave 
of  the  honest  master.  Were  we  not  warm  and 
full,  and  did  not  my  head  stick  in  the  most  admi- 
rable of  fur  caps  ? 

"  But — just  God  ! — scarcely  had  we  wandered 
through  two  streets  of  the  town  on  the  way  to 

Z ,  when  two  policemen  with  the  brown-coat 

came  towards  us.  '  There  they  are,'  said  the 
latter,  pointing  to  us ;  '  bring  them  along  with 
me.'  '  What  ?  '  exclaimed  I ;  '  what  do  you 
want  of  us  ?  We  are  honest  people.'  '  Honest 
people  ? '  said  the  old  man,  grinning.  '  That 
remains  to  be  proved.' 

"  All  my  protestations,  all  my  wife's  tears  were 
no  help  ;  we  were  carried  off,  and  now  and  then 
I  saw  our  devil  sneer  and  laugh,  while  the 
beadles  muttered  many  indistinct  things  about 
vagabonds  and  strollers. 

"  So  on,  till  we  came  before  the  citj'.  Here 
they  opened  a  wicket  gate  and  led  us  into  a 
house  that  stood  all  by  itself.  '  In  ! '  cried  the 
old  man,  and  we  stepped  into  a  small  chamber, 
opening  upon  another  chamber.  '  Sir,'  said  I, 
earnestly  to  the  old  man,  '  I  suppose  )'0u  are  the 
head  beadle  here,  and  really  the  Prince  could 
not  have  found  a  better.  But  tell  me,  what 
offence  have  I  and  mine  committed  ?  Has  not 
the  cup  of  misery  already  been  poured  out  upon  us 
sufficiently  ?     Must  we  also  languish  in  a  prison  ? ' 

" '  Compose  yourself,  Herr  Cantor,'  replied 
Bastian,  after  the  others  had  withdrawn,  '  and 
l^lease  to  tell  us  briefly  whether  you  are  disposed 
to  stay  here  or  actually  to  travel  on  to  Z ?  ' 

"  '  To  Z will  I,'  I  exclaimed  with  a  bitter 

smile — '  to  Z- ,  and  shake  the  dust  of  this  un- 
godly city  from  my  feet.' 

"' Well,  then,'  replied  the  old  man,  '  then  I 
cannot  help  you ;  the  Herr  Cantor  .is  under 
arrest.'  So  saying,  he  withdrew,  and  I  could 
hear  him  lock  the  door. 

"  Then  my  dear  wife  fell,  weeping  aloud,  into 
my  arms,  and  I  myself  w:as  comfortless.  A  beg- 
gar, an  outcast,  sick,  and  now  a  prisoner.     That 

was  too  much  1 

(Conclasion  nest  week.) 


(From  the  Providence  Journal.) 

"Power"  Music. 

Ml/  Dear  Mr.  Editor. — Shall  I-  congratulate 
you  upon  the  indescribable  pleasures  of  having 
heard  the  steam  organ,  that  triumph  of  our  race 


and  time  ?  I  believe  you  are  not  deaf,  so  I  think 
I  will ;  but  at  any  rate  you  may  congratulate  me, 
since  I  have  heard  it,  and,  like  Daniel  Webster, 
"  I  still  live."  What  an  age  it  is  !  What  a  forth- 
stretching,  sevcn-league-bontcd  peo|)le  this  is, 
among  which  we  move  and  listen  !  As  I  stood  on 
that  beautiful  Cove  promenade — itself,  by  the 
way,  made  out  of  nothing,  though  certainly  not 
for  nothing — and  heard  the  first  notes  of  the 
approaching  Worcester  train,  I  must  own  to  hav- 
ing been,  for  an  instant,  lost  in  the  enormousness 
of  my  feelings.  I  came  by  notification,  and  pre- 
pared at  all  points  for  surprise,  but — could  it  be 
possible !  Yes,  there  was  a  locomotive,  and  it 
was  a  rather  staid  old  fogy,  too,  one  of  those  most 
machiney  of  all  machines,  a  thing  that  has  always 
been  to  me  the  personification  of  humdrum  toil, 
a  creature  tied  down  to  a  single  track  in  life,  and 
never  indulging  in  any  pastime  beyond  a  snort 
and  a  puff;  there  was  that  worthy  old  drudge, 
actually  careering  towards  me,  with  a  jolly  sort  of 
look,  decked  with  evergreens,  all  its  breeching 
kicked  off,  and  bran  new  holiday  housing  on. 
Hailing  Columbia,  that  happy  land,  with  all  its 
might;  bidding  old  Dan  Tucker  clear  the  track, 
with  much  jocularity  ;  showing  us  how  the  weazel 
pops,  and  finally,  when  abreast  of  us,  bursting 
spasmodically  into  a  triumphant  Yankee  Doodle. 

As  I  remarked,  I  was  at  first  lost  in  my  feelings, 
but  surprise  soon  toned  itself  down  into  medita- 
tion. Well,  thought  I,  old  fellow,  what  a  blessing 
it  is  you  are  so  patriotic,  if  you  must  be  so  noisy ; 
and  then  I  began  to  think  how  nice  it  would  be 
to  use  him  in  the  coming  fight,  and  enlist  him  for 
Kansas ;  and  to  wonder  whether  we  couldn't 
somehow  get  him,  like  the  Howadji,  to  take  the 
stump  for  "  our  Jessie"  and  sing  a  little  prose 
steam  politics.  The  idea  seemed  to  me  both  a 
good  one,  and  a  feasible ;  but  I  was  a  little  too 
quick,  for  while  the  thought  was  swelling  within 
me,  the  old  fellow  gave  a  huge  snort,  and  sputtered 
the  Marseilles  Hymn  all  over  us,  following  the 
compliment  with  Rory  O'More.  Now  this,  1  own, 
"  gave  me  pause."  It  was  very  fine,  I  confess, 
but  was  it  just  the  thing  for  a  sober  Rhode  Islander, 
to  take  those  "  furren"  articles,  when  "  Old 
Bristol"  was  on  the  market,  or  perhaps  "New 
Shoreham,"  and  both  could  probiibly  stand  any 
required  pressure.  Looking  at  it  merely  in  the 
light  of  an  example  to  all  the  young  iron  colts  in 
the  Cove  engine  houses,  I  thought  it  of  doubtful 
expediency,  and  so  I  hinted  to  the  Attorney 
General,  whom  I  met,  and  who  met  my  anxiety, 
as  you  may  suppose,  with  a  heaity  sympathy. 
Still,  it  might  be  a  Massachusetts  engine,  after  all, 
and  so  I  followed  it  into  the  depot  to  examine.  I 
didn't  find  out,  because  so  many  were  before  me, 
but  such  delicious  sensations  as  I  experienced  I 
think  I  shall  never  feel  again,  for  as  soon  as  I  was 
in  the  building  the  delightful  creature  began  once 
more.  Again  I  heard  how  the  weazel  pops,  and 
a  curious  pop  it  seemed,  not  unlike  what  I  sup- 
pose to  be  that  of  a  ginger  beer  bottle  in  Brob- 
dignag,  but  I  dare  say  very  accurate,  for  never 
having  caught  one,  either  asleep  or  awake,  I  am 
not  well  acquainted  with  his  habits.  Then  I  was 
invited  to  "  wait  for  the  wagon"  and  would  have 
done  so  cheerfully,  had  the  hour  been  earlier,  but 
it  was  nearly  my  dinner  time,  and  somehow,  the 
music  was  of  so  strengthening  a  nature  that  it 
gave  me  all  the  sensations  of  a  fine  appetite;  that 
sort  of  vibratory  goneness,  Mr.  Editor,  which  you 
may  have  never  known,  but  1  could  refer  you  to 
many  who  have  ;  a  peculiar  internal  condition,  as 
if  a  ratification  meeting  were  being  held  inside  of 
one,  and  more  were  for  bolting  than  for  ratifying. 
It  was  delightful,  and  as  soon  as  I  perceived  the 
state  of  the  case,  I  at  once  started  to  make  use  of 
the  happiness  so  unexpectedly  provided. 

All  the  way  home  1  heard  the  jilucky  old  fellow 
roaring  out  tune  after  tune,  and  I  must  say  I  was 
overjoyed,  in  ecstasy,  until  as  I  approached  my 
house,"it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  been  all 
the  time  mistaken,  and  what  I  had  supposed  was 
pure  musical  spirits,  might  be  after  all  drink.  Yes 
there  it  was,  the  murder  was  out.  He  had  been 
taking  a  little  "so'thing  hot,"  and  seasoned  though 
he  were,  it  had  eviilently  got  into  his  head.  The 
idea  was  a  painful  one  1  need  not  say,  and  altered 
my  whole  opinion  of  the  creature  in  a  second, 
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for  in  company  with  many  of  our  "worthiest  citi- 
zens I  think  that  whatever  drinlcs,  be  it  man  or 
eniiine,  can't  be  i-espectable.  The  tiling  is  impos- 
sible, and  all  the  music  there  is  in  him  can't  make 
him  respectable.  He  can't  be  right  if  he  is  tight. 
Now  how  sad  it  was  to  feel  that,  owing  to  my 
scruples  as  to  drink,  I  had  to  give  up  at  once  all 
the  magnificent  ideas  that  were  so  bravely  open- 
ing before  me.  Imagination  had  begun  to  soar  in 
all  directions,  but  as  yet  the  idea  was  always  ahead 
of  her,  and  every  where  she  was  met  bj'  old  sober 
steam  engines  playing  patriotic,  devotional  or 
Ethiopian  tunes.  The  next  national  anniversary 
bad  appeared  to  my  prophetic  eye  provided 
•with  its  fifty-horse  power  ode  to  freedom,  every 
public  mceti:ig  I  saw  supplied  -with  its  steam 
"  Tyler  too's,"  I  was  even  anticipating  a  new  book 
of  steam  ministrelsy  adapted  to  old  passenger 
engines,  with  simple  tunes  for  seconddiand 
freighters  and  scales  for  gravel  train  beginners. 
My  brain  was  in  a  whirl  but  I  sobered  it  with  the 
single  reflection  :  The  fellow  drinks.  I  can't 
tolerate  him  and  I  won't,  especially  as  he  has  got 
no  vote. 


{From  ttie  Worcester  Palladium.) 

The  steam  Calliope. 

The  new  steam  organ — Madame  Calliope — in- 
vented and  constructed  by  our  esteemed  fellow- 
citizen,  J.  C.  Stoddaril,  Esq.,  made  a  flying  visit 
to  the  city  of  Provirlence,  a  few  days  since,  and 
created  a  great  sensation.  Its  fiime  had  gone  be- 
fore it,  but  tlie  idea  of  operating  an  organ  by 
steam  seemed  to  be  so  absurd  that  most  people  at 
a  distance  were  inclined  to  regard  the  whole 
thing  as  a  hoax,  and  as  somewhat  related  to  that 
wnler  (jas  light  for  which  our  city  became  so 
j9f(ine-fully  celebrated  a  few  years  ago.  But  when 
the  animal  showed  itself,  and  o[iened  its  mouth  to 
the  tunes  of  Yankee  Doodle  and  Old  Dan  Tucker, 
down  through  the  valley  of  the  Blai-kstone,  all 
doubts  in  that  direction  speedily  vanished.  Men, 
women  and  chililren  rushed  out  from  their  houses 
and  places  of  business,  and  gathered  upon  the 
hill-tops  and  bridges,  and  at  all  the  station-houses 
u|)on  the  line  of  the  road  from  "Worcester  to  Pro- 
vidence. They  stood  in  crowds  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  in  some  of  the  large  villages  through 
which  we  passed,  and  ran  towards  the  head  of  the 
train  to  see  the  "  crittur,"  and  see  how  the  thing 
was  done,  as  though  they  were  running  for  their 
lives.  I  saw  several  groups  of  people  run  out 
upon  the  lawns  in  front  of  tht-ir  houses  with  curi- 
osity and  astonishment  depicted  upon  their  coun- 
tenances, and  while  listening  and  looking  at  the 
wonder  they  unconsciously  found  themselves  whirl- 
ing in  the  graceful  gyrations  of  the  waltz,  or  singing 
as  an  accompaniment,  the  old  familiar  words  set 
to  the  old  national  tunes  which  were  sung  by  our 
great-great-grand-sires. 

At  Providence  the  people  seemed  to  turn  out 
en  vvi^se,  as  at  the  exhibition  of  fire-works  or 
some  remarkable  pageant,  and  occu|)ied  all  the 
vacant  room  contiguous  to  the  route  through 
which  the  organ  could  be  seen.  Never  since  the 
opening  of  the  road  h?is  there  been  such  a  uni- 
versal manifestation  of  wonder  and  admiration  by 
the  people  along  the  line  as  was  exhibited  on  this 
occasion.  At  all  the  large  machine  shops  in  the 
north  part  of  the  city  the  operatives  came  out  by 
hundreds,  and  swung  their  hats  and  cheered  us 
as  we  passed.  Even  the  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
pastures  seemed  quite  e.xultant  at  the  sound  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  and  with  heads  and  tails  erect 
pranced  along  with  a  great  deal  of  majesty  so 
long  as  we  were  in  sight  of  them. 

The  effect  of  this  music  upon  the  ear  of  those 
at  a  distance  was  most  astonishing.  On  my  return 
I  saw  one  lady,  who  was  sitting  in  her  house  upon 
a  high  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  road,  when 
the  sound  of  the  music  first  fell  upon  her  ear. 
She  arose,  went  to  her  bureau  and  took  out  her 
purse  to  throw  a  piece  of  money  to  what  she 
supposed  to  be  a  band  organist,  playing  under  her 
window,  but  not  seeing  him,  she  went  out  doors 
and  quite  round  the  house,  and  wherever  she 
stopped  the  music  seemed  to  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house  from  where  she  stood;  but  she 
could  not  discover  whether  it  was  in  the  air  or  in 


the  earth.  She  remained  in  this  suspense  while 
the  organ  was  passing  from  Millville  to  Woonsocket, 
when  a  neighbor  explained  the  mystery.  Another 
person  three  miles  distant  first  heard  it,  while 
drawing  water  at  his  well,  in  the  air  directly  over 
his  head,  and  he  stood  for  several  minutes  listening 
and  looking  upward  to  see  what  he  supposed  must 
be  an  a;ronaut  in  a  balloon,  or  something  else 
passing  along,  carrying  an  organ  or  some  odier 
instrument  wdiich  discoursed  most  enchanting 
music.  At  first  it  seemed  quite  distant,  but  it 
approached  nearer  and  louder,  and  then  receded 
gradually  until  it  died  away  entirely.  Farmers, 
working  in  their  fields,  two  or  three  miles  off, 
heard  the  music  and  admired  it,  but  could  not  tell 
from  whence  it  came  nor  whither  it  went,  nor 
whether  it  was  the  music  of  spheres  or  of  the 
birds;  but  whatever  it  was,  they  stopped  and 
listened  to  it  until  its  last  echoes  were  lost  in  the 
distance,  as  do  the  shepherds  of  the  Alps  at  the 
sound  of  the  Alpine  horn.  I  heard  of  many 
other  similar  incidents,  which  proved  that  the  organ 
of  hearing  can  be  deceived  by  a  sound  [lassing 
directly  upward  to  a  given  height,  and  then  radi- 
ating in  parabolic  curves,  just  as  easily  as  the 
organ  of  sight  can  by  the  mirage  of  the  desert. 

A  Traveller. 


The  New  Opera-House  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Evening  Bulletin  gives  the  following  re- 
port of  progress  in  this  noble  undertaking  : — 

A  visit  to  the  liuge  and  elegant  building  now 
in  process  of  construction  by  the  Academy  of 
Music,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Locust  streets, 
will  well  repay  the  visitor  at  the  present  time. 
Externally  it  is  finished,  and  the  beautiful  and 
substantial  stone  and  brick  work,  and  the  general 
architectural  effect,  on  Bread  and  Locust  streets, 
will  be  admired  by  every  one.  The  interior 
presents  a  busy  scene,  but  even  in  the  present 
state  of  confusion  and  incompleteness,  one  can 
form  a  cood  idea  of  what  the  appearance  will  be 
when  finished.  The  stage  is  immense,  and  it  is 
provided  with  every  new  contrivance  for  the 
shifting  of  scenes  and  the  production  of  striking 
clTects.  The  audience  part  contains  a  parquet, 
parquet  circle,  fir^t,  second  and  thinl  tiers,  and 
although  there  will  be  seats  for  about  three  thou- 
sand persons,  every  one  will  have  perfect  freedom 
of  movement  and  will  not  be  cramped  or  uncom- 
fortable, as  in  all  the  other  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  country. 

The  whole  building  is  to  be  heated  by  steam 
from  boilers  placed  in  a  vault  south  of  it,  and 
there  will  be  several  miles  of  iron  pipes  to  convey 
the  heat  to  every  part  of  the  vast  structure.  Of 
gas  pipes  there  will  be  nearly  two  miles,  and  water 
will  be  conducted  through  the  edifice  on  an 
equally  liberal  scale.  The  dome  of  the  auditorium 
is  of  an  entirely  novel  construction.  The  frame 
work  is  of  wrought  iron  and  the  whole  ceiling  is 
of  wire-work  interlaced,  on  which  is  to  be  placed 
the  plaster  that  is  to  receive  the  fresco  painting. 
Lightness  and  additional  security  in  case  of  fire 
are  obtained  by  this  novel  and  elegant  mode  of 
constructing  the  roof  Around  a  larL'e  circular 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  will  be  globes 
and  hundreds  of  gas  burners,  which  will  shed  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  interior,  without 
interfering  with  the  eye-sight  of  spectators.  At 
the  same  time,  this  mode  of  lighting  will  much 
assist  the  ventilation,  which  is  further  ])rovided  for 
by  openings  in  the  ceilings  and  floors  in  various 
parts  of  the  house.  The  walls  are  of  enormous 
thickness,  and  the  wood-work  of  the  galleries  and 
the  roof  is  the  most  massive  and  substantial  that 
we  have  ever  seen  in  any  building. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  house,  looking  on 
Locust  street,  is  a  superb  saloon,  to  be  used  for 
promenades,  or  for  concerts,  Icitures  or  balls, 
which  will  seat  some  eight  hundred  people  com- 
fortably. This  saloon  is  to  be  decorated  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  There  is  a  most  liberal 
supply  of  retiring  rooms,  cloak  rooms  and  refresh- 
ment rooms,  and  nothing  that  can  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public  seems 
to  have  been  neglected.  The  stairways  throughout 
the  building  are  spacious  and  easy  of  ascent,  and 


there  is  such  an  abundance  of  wide  door-ways, 
that  a  full  audience  can  be  discharged  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  grand  vestibule  on  the  Broad  street 
front  will  be  very  handsome,  and  a  fliiiht  of  stairs 
at  each  end,  fourteen  feet  wide,  with  handsome 
balusters  and  superb  globe  lights,  will  add  greatly 
to  its  beauty.  On  the  Locust  street  side  a  light 
and  graceful  roof  will  be  thrown  across  the 
pavement,  so  that  people  may  get  m  and  out  of 
carriages,  in  rainy  weather,  without  getting  wet. 

The  shape  of  the  auditorium  is  such  that  there 
will  be  a  good  view  of  the  stage  from  every  seat 
in  the  house,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  construction 
will  prove  to  be  as  good  for  hearing  as  for  seeing. 
The  decorations  ot  this  part  will  be  rich  and 
elegant,  without  being  too  extravagant.  The 
colossal  caryatides  to  support  the  proscenium  will 
be  of  carved  wood,  instead  of  ^9f?p('cr  mncke',  as  in 
the  New  York  Opera  House.  This  will  be  a  little 
more  costly,  but  at  the  same  time  more  durable, 
as  the  papier  jnacAe'ornaments  of  the  New  York 
hou.se  have  already  been  broken  and  damaged  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  painters  have  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  finishing  the  walls 
of  the  vestibules  and  stairways  from  top  to  bottom, 
in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  which  has  a  very 
pretty  effect.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  the 
finishing  and  furnishing  of  the  auditorium,  and 
even  the  scene  painter  is  at  work  preparing  some 
of  the  scenery  necessary  for  the  staje.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  have  new  and  beautiful  scenery  for  five 
operas  ready  when  the  house  is  opened,  and  an 
artist  from  Europe,  to  assist  in  this  department,  is 
expected  daily. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  building  will  be 
finished,  but,  with  the  same  energy  that  has  been 
exhibited  thus  far  in  carrying  on  the  vast  stru<-ture, 
it  may  be  completed  in  the  coming  autumn.  Some 
additional  funds  are  needed,  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  easily  raised,  for  the  sake  of  completing 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  constructed  opera 
house  in  the  world,  and  one  that  every  Pliiladel- 
phian  ought  to  take  pride  in,  not  merely  because 
it  will  be  an  architectural  ornament,  but  because 
it  will  be  a  noble  school  of  Art,  and  is  destined, 
under  jjroper  hands,  to  be  a  useful  agent  in 
refilling  the  taste  of  the  population  and  winning 
them  away  from  less  profitable  and  less  reputable 
amusements. 


Franz  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  Major. 

BY   ROBERT    SCHUMANN. 
[Translated  for  tlie  London  Musical  World.] 

The  musician  who  visits  Vienna  for  the  first 
time  may  perhaps  be  able  to  amuse  himself  for  a 
while  with  the  lestive  bustle  in  the  streets,  and 
have,  most  likely,  remained  standing  in  aston  sh- 
ment  before  the  Slephansthurm.  biif  he  will  soon 
be  reminded  that,  not  far  off,  there  is  a  church- 
yard more  important  to  him  than  all  the  other 
sights  of  which  the  city  can  boast,  and  where  two 
of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  exercised  his  art, 
repose  at  a  few  paces'  distance  from  ea(di  other. 
Many  a  young  musician  has  no  doubt,  like  my- 
self, after  the  first  few  days  spent  in  noise  and 
bustle,  wandered  forth  to  the  Wiihringer  church- 
yard, to  lay  his  olfering  of  flowers  upon  the  two 
graves,  even  though  it  were  only  a  wild  rose- 
bush, such  as  I  found  planted  on  the  grave  of 
Beethoven.  Franz  Schubert's  resting-place  was 
unadorned.  A  fervent  wish  of  my  life  was  ful- 
filled, and  I  contemplated  for  a  long  time  the  two 
sacred  graves,  almost  envying  him — a  certain 
Count  O'Donnell,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — who 
lies  between  the  two.  To  look  a  great  man  in 
the  face  or  to  grasp  his  hand  is  perhaps  one  of 
those  things  which  everybody  most  desires.  It 
had  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  greet,  while  living,  the 
two  artists  whom  I  reverenced  most  of  all  those  of 
modern  times ;  and,  therefore,  after  having  vis- 
ited their  graves,  I  would  have  given  anything  to 
have  had  near  me  some  one  closely  related  to 
either  of  them,  especially  one  of  their  brothers,  I 
thought.  It  struck  me,  on  my  way  home,  that 
Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  the  com- 
poser, as  I  knew,  greatly  esteemed,  was  still 
living,  I  quickly  sought  him  out,  and  from  the 
bust  near  Schubert's  grave,  found  he  resembled 
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his  brotlier ;  he  was  smaller,  but  sfronaly  built, 
with  honesty  and  music  stamped  on  his  fiice.  IIu 
knew  me  by  my  vcnoralion  lor  liis  brother — a 
veneration  I  had  often  piiblielj'  expressed — and 
fold  and  sliowed  me  many  tilings,  of  which,  with 
his  permission,  a  great  deal  was  inserted,  some 
time  ago,  under  the  title  Rel'upikn  in  the  Zeit- 
schrifl.  At  last  he  allowed  me  to  see  some  of  the 
treasures  of  Fraiiz  Si-hubert.'s  compositions  still 
in  his  possession.  The  riches  thus  heaped  up 
made  me  shudder  with  pleasure.  AThere  was  I 
to  begin — where  end?  Among  other  thincs,  he 
pointed  out  the  scores  of  several  svmphonies, 
many  of  which  have  never  been  heard  at  all, 
having,  in  feet,  been  thought  too  difficult  and 
bombastic,  and  laid  on  one  side.  A  person  must 
know  Vienna  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  its  concerts,  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
there  are  in  assembling  the  means  for  more  than 
ordinarily  great  performances,  in  order  to  under- 
stand hnw,  in  the  place  where  Schubert  lived 
and  worked,  only  his  songs,  and  few  or  none  of 
his  greater  instrumental  works  are  ever  heard. 
Who  can  say  how  long  the  symphony,  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  would  have  lain  in  dust 
and  darkness,  had  I  not  soon  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Ferdinand  Schubert  that  he  should 
send  it  to  the  directors  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  at  Leip.sic,  or  to  the  artist  who  conducts 
them,  and  whose  sharp  glance  not  even  modestly 
buddinc  beauty,  much  less  beauty  so  apparent 
and  brilliant,  can  escape.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  business  was  effected.  The  symphony 
was  forwarded  to  Leipsic ;  it  was  heard  and 
understood;  it  was  heard  again,  and  joyously, 
almost  universally,  admired.  The  active  firm  of 
Breitknpf  and  Hiirfel  purchased  the  copyright  of 
the  work,  and  so  it  now  lies  before  us  in  parts, 
and  perhaps  will  soon  lie  in  score,  just  as,  for  the 
profit  and  pleasure  of  mankind,  we  desired. 

I  say  distinctly,  whoever  does  not  know  this 
symphony,  knows  yet  but  very  little  of  Schubert. 
This  may,  after  what  Schubert  has  already  pre- 
sented to  Art.  appear  almost  incredible  praise. 
It  has  so  often  been  said,  to  the  annoyance  of 
composers:  "Abstain  from  ideas  of  symphonies 
after  Beethoven  "  ;  and  it  is  partly  true  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  rare  orchestral  works 
of  importance,  which,  however,  are  more  partic- 
ularly interesting  as  a  means  of  judging  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  talent  of  those  who 
composed  them,  and  have  not  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  masses,  or  the  progress  of 
other  similar  works,  most  of  the  rest  are  only 
flat  reflections  of  Beethoven's  style,  for  we  make 
no  account  of  those  lame  and  wearisome  manu- 
facturers of  symphonies,  who  possessed  the  power 
of  imitating  tolerabl)'  well  the  powder  and  pe- 
rukes of  Ilaydn  and  Mozart,  without  the  head 
suitable  to  them.  Berlioz  belongs  to  France,  and 
is  only  mentioned  now  and  then  as  an  interesting 
foreigner  and  madcap.  What  I  had  thought  and 
liOfied,  that  Schubert — who,  steady  in  his  forms, 
and  full  of  fancy  and  varietj',  had  already  e.x- 
hibited  hiinself  in  so  many  other  kinds  of  couipo- 
posilion — would  also  attack  the  sym|ihony  from 
his  point  of  view,  and  would  hit  the  place,  whence 
and  through  which  the  masses  were  to  be  reached, 
has  most  triumphantly  come  to  pass.  Most  cer- 
tainly he  never  thought  of  endeavoring  to  con- 
tinue Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  but,  as  an 
industrious  artist,  created  uninterrnptedly  from 
out  his  own  mind,  one  symphony  after  another  ; 
and  that  the  world  is  now  made  acquainted  with 
his  seventh,  without  having  viewed  his  gradual 
development,  and  the  symphonies  preceding  the 
one  ill  question,  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  which 
could  cause  any  regret  at  its  publication,  and  oc- 
casion the  work  to  be  misunderstood.  Perhaps 
the  bolt  will  soon  bo  withdi'awn  from  the  others; 
the  smallest  among  them  will  always  possess  its 
importance  in  relation  to  Franz  Schubert;  in 
fact,  the  Viennese  symphonj'-copyists  need  not 
seek  so  very  far  the  laurel  needed  by  them,  since 
it  lies  heaped  up  sevenfold  in  Ferdinand  Schu- 
bert's study,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
This  would  be  a  wreath  worth  presenting.  But 
it  is  often   thus:  when   people  in  Vienna  speak, 

for  instance,  of ,  they  never  end  in  their 

praise  of  their  Fi-anz  Schubert ;  when  they  are 


among  themselves,  however,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  reckoned  of  much  importance  by 
them.  But,  however,  this  may  be,  let  us  now 
revel  in  the  spiritual  abundance  which  gushes  out 
of  this  precious  work.  It  is  true  this  same  Vien- 
na, with  its  S/ephanslhurm,  its  beautiful  women, 
its  public  magnificence,  and,  gilded  by  the  Donau 
with  innumerable  bands,  stretching  into  the 
blooming  plain,  which  gradually  rises  to  a  higher 
and  higher  mountain  range — this  Vienna,  with 
all  its  remembrances  of  the  greatest  German 
masters,  must  be  a  fruitful  soil  for  the  fancy  of 
the  musician.  Frequently,  when  contemplating 
it  from  the  lofty  mountains,  I  have  thought  how 
Beethoven's  eye  must  many  a  time  have  wan- 
dered fitfully  towards  the  distant  range  of  Alps; 
how  Mozart  must  often  have  followed  dreamily 
the  course  of  the  Donau,  wiiiidi  everywhere  ap- 
pears to  vanish  in  bush  and  forest;  and  how 
Father  Haydn  must  also  have  often  looked  at 
the  Sleplianttlhiirm,  shaking  his  head  the  while  at 
such  a  giddy  height. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Psalms  and  Hymns. 

One  cause,  we  doubt  not,  of  the  endless  manu- 
facture and  multiplication  of  new  psalm  tunes, 
with  which  this  country  is  particularly  cursed,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  equally  indefinite  multitude  of 
feeble,  prosy,  pretty,  sentimental,  doctrinal,  di- 
dactic, metrical  hymns.  Every  poetaster  has 
felt  called  upon  to  write  such.  Every  ordination 
or  dedication  calls  out  the  village  poet.  Who- 
ever can  weave  rhymes  for  the  corner  of  a  news- 
paper, especially  if  there  be  some  slight  dash  of 
the  devotee,  some  Sunday  church  or  class-leader- 
ship connection  about  him,  fancies  himself  in- 
spired to  add  his  feeble  contributions  to  the  songs 
of  Zion.  It  is  needless  to  atKrra  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  metrical  hymns  contained  in  most  of  the 
voluminous  hymn  books  which  have  been  in  use 
in  our  time,  are  destitute  of  all  soul  of  melody, 
all  principle  of  music,  and  such  as  had  better  be 
left  out,  and  a  mere  humming  or  an  instrumental 
performance  substituted,  if  we  would  secure  the 
real  beauty  and  devotional  aid  of  any  good  music 
which  might  be  mechanically  adapted  to  them. 
They  are  simply  not  lyrical  ;  there  is  no  fire  of 
genius  or  of  true  feeling  raised  to  poetic  fervor  in 
them.  They  %re  but  cold,  prosaic,  imitative 
thoughts  and  utterances,  painfully  bent  and 
twisted  into  rhyme.  It  is  quite  natural  that  un- 
inspired and  coldly  working  musical  mechanics, 
considering  the  multitude  of  these  tame  verses 
to  be  sung,  should  find  sphere  for  themselves  (a 
mighty  profitable  one  too — "  thrift,  thrift,  Hora- 
tio,") in  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  new 
psalm  tunes  by  the  book  full,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds at  a  time,  year  after  year  yielding  a  larger 
and  a  larger  crop. 

But  our  business  just  now  is  with  the  hymns, 
with  the  words  rather  than  the  music.  Probably 
the  gi-eat  source  of  the  thousands  of  poor,  prosy 
hymns,  through  whose  wishy-washy  medium  the 
lyrical  element  in  all  our  worship  is  diluted,  has 
been  the  practice  of  metrical  translations  of  the 
Psalms  of  David.  The  hymns  have  been  made 
on  the  principle  of  variations  upon  good  old  tra- 
ditional material,  or  of  working  up  those  old 
"  thoughts  that  live  and  words  that  burn,"  and 
which  have  come  down  as  inspired,  into  endless 


modern  varieties  of  verse  and  metre.  The  Psalms 
in  themselves,  as  we  have  them  in  our  English 
Bibles,  are  incomparably  grand  and  sweet  and 
deep  and  musical,  without  any  metre.  There 
can  be  no  improvement  on  the  words  as  such. 
To  bend  them  to  the  hum-drum  music  of  a  com- 
mon psalm-tune,  they  must  be  versified  into  hum- 
drum ;  whereas  a  far  more  glorious  music  may  be, 
oflen  has  been,  written  to  them,  only  in  a  larger 
form,  than  psalm  tunes  (witness  the  many  fine 
motets,  Te  Deums,  services,  by  master  composers, 
the  admirable  "Psalms"  by  Mendelssohn,  &e.)  ; 
or  there  is  music  in  the  simple  chanting  or  reciting 
of  them  as  they  stand.  A  recent  article  upon 
"  Hymnology  "  in  the  Church  of  England  Quar- 
terly Review,*  sets  this  matter  right,  from  its  own 
Church  point  of  view  ;  and  there  is  much  in  its 
argument,  especially  the  following,  from  which  all 
denominations  of  worshippers  might  profit. 

The  causes  of  this  degeneracy  are  as  obvious  as 
the  fact  itself:  and  first  of  all  there  .stands  out,  as 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way,  the  practice  which 
is  so  unfortunately  prevalent  of  making  a  great 
portion  of  the  hymnal  to  consist  of  a  metrical 
Psalter.  Why  this  should  be  done  we  are  quite 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  :  it  appears  to  us  to  be  utterly 
unreasonable  to  do  so.  It  is  unreasonable  if  we 
argue  a  priori,  because  if  the  Psalms  are  chanted 
(as  they  ought  to  be)  or  even  said,  in  one  part  of 
the  service,  there  can  be  no  grounds  for  serving 
them  up  metrically  in  another :  the  necessity  for 
a  metrical  version — which  must  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  be  unliteral— is  entirely  set  aside  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  really  good  prose  transla- 
tion, magnificent  when  simply  read,  and  doubly 
so  when  adapted,  as  it  may  be,  to  the  most  stirring 
music  in  existence.  It  has  been  well  said  ;  "  The 
sorrow  and  the  triumphs  which  shook  the  strings 
of  the  royal  harp  are  breathed  in  such  strains  of 
poetry  as  speak  with  divine  eloquence  in  the 
unfettered  rhythm  of  our  version  ;  but  the  sub- 
limity is  dwarfed  by  the  exactments  of  metre  and 
the  music  faintly  and  falsely  echoed  by  the  jingle 
of  rhyme." 

But  we  argue  a  posteriori,  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  encumber  our  hymnals  with  a  metrical  Psalter, 
because  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring the  Hebrew  poetry  into  English  metre 
without  losing  either  the  beauty,  or  power,  or  both, 
of  the  original.  Time  after  time  has  the  attempt 
been  made,  and  each  time,  almost  utterly  in  vain  : 
successive  ages  have  in  turn  endeavored  to  im- 
prove on  the  failures  of  their  predecessors  and 
have  all  signally  split  upon  this  impassable  rock. 
Were  the  translation  ever  so  good,  we  have 
already  shown  that  we  should  not  require  it,  since 
if  it  equalled  it  could  not  surpass  the  sublime 
pathos  and  strength  of  the  two  prose  versions 
whiidi  we  possess.  But  as  if  is,  the  whole  aggregate 
of  metrical  versions,  from  that  of  Sternhold  to 
that  of  Keble  ("The  Oxford  Psalter,"  1839),  can 
hardly  produce  a  dozen  hymns  which  are  fit  for 
Christian  worship,  the  vast  majority  being  utterly 
powerless  to  fill  the  soul  with  holy  joy,  or  raise  it 
on  wings  of  ecstasy  to  heaven. 

To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Warton  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Poetry" — "  The  most  sublime  imageries 
of  the  Divine  Majesty,  the  most  exalted  effusions 
of  thanksgiving,  are,  in  metrical  psalms,  lowered 
by  a  coldness  of  conception,  weakened  by  frigid 
interpolations,  and  disfigured  by  a  poverty  of 
phraseology.  To  the  disgrace  of  sacred  music, 
sacred  poetry,  and  our  service  these  psalms  still 
continue  to  be  sung.  In  the  mean  time  it  should 
be  remembered  they  were  never  admitted  into 
our  church  by  lawful  authority." 

We  would  therefore  retain  the  Psalms  in  our 
Liturgy  in  their  own  exquisite  simplicity,  rejecting 
as  futile  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
cramp  their  strength  or  pervert  their  meaning  by 
metre  and  rhyme.  A  few  of  the  versions,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  left  to  perish  with  the  rest,  they 
must  still  have  a  place  in  Christian  worship  as 
hymns :  but  the  main  idea  of  a  metrical  Psalter 

*  Copied  into  Littell's  Livitig  Age,  July  19. 
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must,  we  think,  be  utterly  rejected  as  tlie  chief 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  improved  hymnals. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  remark  upon  a  second 
cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  hymnal,  namely, 
the  incompetency  of  our  would-be  saci-ed  poets, 
and  then  points  out  the  superiority  of  those  old 
hymns  which  sprang  "  out  of  the  burden  of  the 
soul "  in  periods  of  real  faith  and  inspiration, 
particularly  the  old  Latin  hymns  and  the  Ger- 
man hymns  of  the  Reformation,  so  full  of  simple, 
unaffected  piety  and  childlike  gratitude  and  love 
to  God,  composed  by  Gerhardt,  Angelus,  Luther, 
&c.     We  commend  the  article  to  every  one. 

Now  here  is  our  point.  Suppose  that  out  of 
the  thousands  of  hymns,  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent, (the  great  majority,  however,  very  common- 
place and  cold,  or  else  ingenious  and  affected  in 
their  beauty  and  their  show  of  gushing  fervor — 
many  of  them,  too,  mere  doggerel  rhymings  of 
what  is  better,  and  even  more  musical  un- 
rhymed,  unmetred)  we  should  select  a  hundred 
or  two  of  the  best  and  truest ;  those  that  sprang 
from  true  poetic  and  religious  exaltation  and  crea- 
tive energy  of  soul ;  those  that  are  really  fit  for 
music,  which  contain  a  simple,  complete,  rounded 
whole  or  member  of  a  whole  of  thought  as  well 
as  rhythm  in  each  line;  those  which  have  not 
too  many  thoughts,  or  too  far-fetched,  but  which 
are  simple,  perfect  utterances  (like  genuine 
tunes  themselves)  each  of  its  mood  of  praise,  or 
gratitude,  or  heavenly  aspiration;  suppose  that 
we  do  this,  would  not  these  hundred  or  two 
hymns  exert  more  of  the  quickening  virtue  of 
true  sacred  poetry  upon  our  souls,  than  this  eter- 
nal ringing  of  mechanical  changes  and  sophistica- 
tions upon  a  few  simple,  natural  types  ? 

And  then  again,  suppose  we  do  the  same  thing 
with  the  psalm  tunes.  Suppose  that  out  of  the 
innumerable  "  Collections,"  we  cull  just  the  hun- 
dred or  two  old  universal  favorites,  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  of  the  right  stuff  and  to 
have  the  soul  of  the  matter  in  them  ;  the  really 
inspired  tunes  to  go  with  the  inspired  hymns — 
not  that  we  would  proscribe  all  novelty — would 
not  the  singing  of  hymns  in  churches,  whether  by 
choirs  or  congregations,  be  a  more  edifying  ser- 
vice than  it  is  generally  now  ? 

But  Music  can  do  more  for  worship  and  for 
religious  culture  than  is  confined  in  this  very 
humble  sphere.  So  it  can.  So  it  has  done,  in 
Catholic  and  in  Protestant  churches.  But  it  has 
been  chiefly  done  in  larger  and  more  artistic 
forms  of  composition  ;  in  the  Mass,  (or  its  several 
movements,  the  Gloria,  the  Benediclas,  &o.,)  in 
the  Motet,  such  as  a  Bach,  a  Mozart  wrote,  in  the 
extended  "Psalms"  of  a  Marcello,  or  the  still 
more  extended  compositions  of  Mendelssohn  under 
the  same  name,  and  so  on.  Is  it  not  better,  letting 
the  basis  of  public  musical  worship  remain  very 
simple  and  familiar,  that  the  musical  talent  should 
expend  itself  in  the  production  or  performance  of 
larger  compositions,  in  trained  choirs  ?  Let  the 
psalmody  part  be  the  people's  part,  deriving  a 
virtue  from  its  very  simplicity  and  familiarity ; 
and  then  for  the  rest  let  Music  exercise  her  full, 
free  sway  in  enriching  the  religious  service  with 
the  nobler  forms  of  Art,  so  that  it  all  be  gen- 
uine and  good.  There  is  nothing  which  we 
should  so  much  like  to  see,  nothing  which  would 
so  greatly  benefit  church  music,  as  a  book  which 
should  contain  even  no  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  best  hymns,  severally  mated  to  a  hundred  of 
the  best  tunes  or  chorals.     We  read  now  of  new 


psalm  books,  selling  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  each.  But  the  first  prize 
should  be  his  who  should  best  solve  this  far 
simpler,  yet  more  difficult  problem,  of  embodying 
the  pure  gold  of  the  sacred  melodies  and  verses 
in  a  small  collection  of  about  a  hundred  pieces, 
worthy  to  be  known  and  used  and  loved  of  all. 

We  cannot  stop  to  make  such  qualifications 
and  explanations  as  we  might  and  would,  of 
what  may  seem  a  somewhat  moody  and  eccentric 
proposition.  We  are  not  for  shutting  the  gates 
against  any  real  flood-ways  of  inspiration.  We 
are  aware  that  our  age  and  place  are  not  the 
first  in  the  world's  history,  in  which  there  has 
been  a  prodigious  activity  in  the  production  of 
hymns  and  psalm  tunes.  Luthei-'s  time,  we 
know,  was  most  prolific  in  such  fruits.  But  those 
were  times  of  real,  deeply  pervading  piety  and 
faith  ;  then  the  soul  of  the  people  was,  as  it  were, 
rhythmically  inspired.  The  Germans  are  richer 
in  their  national  treasures  of  that  sort  than  we 
are.  But  we  are  now  considering  what  is  best 
for  the  dull  times  in  which  we  are  cast.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  we  in  this  day  are  a  people  of  pecu- 
liar musical  genius  in  a  creative  way,  or  of  a 
peculiar  simplicity  and  heart-felt  depth  of  faith, 
such  as  has  quickened  arts  in  other  times.  At 
all  events  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  among  our 
people  has  not  been  in  the  form  of  immortal 
flowers  of  melody,  of  musical  creation.  If  we 
make  psalm-tunes  faster  than  the  old  reformers, 
it  is  by  virtue  of  that  external  enterprise  which 
marks  our  age,  and  not  of  that  inward  exaltation 
and  rejoicing  consciousness  of  God  which  filled 
men  in  the  days  of  Luther.  If  we  cannot  origi- 
nate the  true  thing,  we  had  better  borrow  what 
has  still  proved  true. 


Brass !  Brass ! 

In  these  dog-days  the  only  music  is  of  one  sort, 
and  that  not  the  most  refreshing.  "  The  heavens  are 
as  brass  above  us,"  and  the  airs  are  all  as  brass 
about  our  ears.  Whatever  arguments,  of  taste, 
economy,  necessity,  there  may  bo  for  bands  all  of 
brass  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
there  are  some  cases  which  would  more  than  justify 
an  exception.  For  instance,  we  can  never  cease  to 
feel  a  sense  of  incongruity,  in  moving  in  procession 
on  Commencement  day,  through  the  calm  Academic 
shades  of  Harvard,  to  the  hoarse,  martial  sound  of 
brass,  smothered  by  drums  and  cymbals.  It  would 
seem  that  then  and  there  at  least  settle  gentler,  more 
refined  and  at  the  same  time  richer  commingling  of 
sonorous  ingredients  should  assist  us  to  keep  step  to 
the  music  of  our  Alma  Mater.  We  look  back  with 
regret  to  better  times  (in  this  regard  at  least,)  when 
we  were  undergraduates,  and  when  the  old  Brigade 
Band,  not  yet  reformed  to  GalIo-&ix-on  fashions, 
discoursed  rich  music  from  its  well-blended,  well- 
seasoned  harmony  of  clarinets  and  bassoons  and 
French  horns,  and  more  martial  brass,  not  yet  emas- 
culated to  unmeaning,  uncharacteristic  smoothness 
by  the  modern  valves,  &c.,  but  still  ringing  with  the 
true  shivering  trumpet  crash. 

What  with  our  various  college  anniversaries,  our 
civic,  patriotic,  literary  society  festivals,  our  now 
established  institution  of  music  in  the  open  air,  on 
summer  evenings,  at  die  public  cost,  and  what  with 
our  numerous  occasions  for  a  band  not  strictly  mili- 
tary, there  surely  should  be  business  enough  to  sup- 
port one  complete  band  organized  on  the  old  princi- 
ple of  instruments  of  various  qualities  and  individu- 
alities of  tone  ;  such  a  band  as  has  been  once  or 
twice  furnished  (by  special  exertion)  for  some  miU- 
tary  parade. 


At  all  events  a  college  Commencement  would  be  a 
good  time  for  commencing  this  reform.  There  is, 
composed  of  Harvard's  music-loving  graduates,  a 
society  called  the  "  Harvard  Musical  Association," 
whose  very  aim  is  to  further  the  cause  of  musical 
culture  in  college,  and  among  educated  men.  Why 
should  not  Alma  Mater  call  on  them  to  take  charge 
of  tlie  'music  at  the  annual  liome-gathcring  of  her 
children  ■?  Let  taste  be  consulted,  and  not  allow  the 
whole  thing  to  go  on  by  mere  routine. 


Classical  Music  in  Farmington,  Ct. 

Stookbridge,  Joly  15,  1856. 
Mr.  Dwight: — Dear  Sir, — In  taking  up  your 
paper  of  last  week  I  saw  a  notice  of  a  concert  given 
in  Farmington,  Ct.,  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Behg- 
MANN,  in  which  was  the  remark,  "  that  there  is  no 
accounting  for  taste,"  &c.  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  it  can  be  acconnted  for.  You  are  probably 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  Prof  Edward  B.  Oliver, 
with  whom  you  are  doubtless  acquainted,  and  of 
whose  Text-book  and  compositions  you  have  given 
such  favorable  notices,  recently  taught  there  for  five 
years,  and  whose  pupil  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  at 
that  time.  In  justice  to  him  and  his  arduous  labors 
while  there,  I  feel  bound  to  state  the  following  facts. 
When  he  first  left  Boston  for  that  place  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  found  the  people,  and  also  the 
school,  that  consisted  of  but  very  few  pupils  at  that 
time,  but  which  increased  five-fold  before  he  left, 
were,  as  usual  in  country  places,  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  more  elevated  class  of  music,  and  had  never 
heard  of  the  names  of  world-renowned  composers; 
indeed,  nothing  of  music  was  heard  but  negro  melo- 
dies, polkas,  and  like  trash.  By  several  years  of 
extraordinary  perseverance,  he  succeeded  in  banish- 
ing such  from  society,  and  the  place  being  small, 
the  good  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  village. 
As  the  pupils  advanced,  soirees  were  given  semi- 
monthly, at  which  many  persons  were  present  and 
had  opportunity  to  hear  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Hummel  and  Bach,  performed 
by  the  pupils.  Also,  select  articles  upon  Music,  and 
many  excellent  ones  from  your  own  Journal,  were 
read  aloud,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  correct  and 
elevate  the  standard  of  taste  in  the  community. 
Thus,  by  these  means  and  clforts,  have  the  people 
become  prepared  to  appreciate  the  works  of  those 
illustrious  authors.  And  I  cannot  but  feel  that  jus 
tice  ought  to  be  done  to  one  wdio  labored  so  assidu- 
ously and  against  such  odds.  I  write  to  you  in  pre- 
ference to  other  journals,  as  I  know  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  planting  a  love  for  classical 
music  where  there  is  so  much  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice existing.  Thai  Prof  Oliver,  who  is  now  in 
Pittsficld,  engaged  in  the  same  good  work,  where  he 
has  established  a  Musical  Institute,  may  be  equally 
successful  in  that  place,  is  the  hearty  and  sincere 
wish  of  A  roRMER  Pupil. 

A  letter  has  been  received  in  New  York  from  the 
renowned  pianist,  Thalberg,  announcing  it  as  pos- 
itively his  intention  to  come  to  this  country  in  the 
autumn.  Now  that  he  has  tried  South  America,  he 
will  perhaps  find  it  easier  to  cross  the  ocean  a  second 
time. 

Henrt  Hill,  for  many  years  esteemed  the  best  of 
English  tenor  players,  and  whose  name  has  so  con- 
tinually occurred  in  our  i-eports  of  London  chamber 
concerts,  is  dead.  He  was  but  little  more  than  forty. 
Ho  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  best  ardsts,  English 
and  foreign,  was  very  popular  among  all  musicians, 
and  a  sine  qua  non,  says  the  j]Iiisical  World,  at 
all  pcrfomiances  at  the  P. oval  Italian  Opera,  the 
Philharmonic,  the   Sacred  Harmonic,  the  Musical 
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Union,  and  the  provincial  festivals Covent  Gar- 
den Tlieatre  is  to  be  rebuilt,  arrangements  having 
been  made  lietwccn  Mr.  Gye  and  the  T>akQ  of  Bedford, 
who  reclaimed  the  land  and  ruins  of  the  old  theatre. 

The  Mendelssohn  Union,  an  energetic  choral 
society  in  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  George  S.  Pab- 
KEK  is  president,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  the  organist,  we 
believe,  conductor,  gave  the  fonrth  soire'e  of  their 
second  season  on  the  1st  inst.  They  performed  the 
"  Athalie"  and  the  "  Walpurgis  Night"  by  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Mr.  Eisfeld's  "Voice  from  the  Lake.'' 
Willis  says :  "  The  beautiful  music  of  Atlialie  was 
given  in  a  manner  creditable  to  any  society  whatever. 
The  choruses  were  prompt,  true  to  pitch,  time  and 
shading.  The  sopranos  might  perhaps  have  been  a 
little  stronger  to  balance  tlie  otlier  parts,  and  an 
orchestra  instead  of  a  pianoforte  in  the  accompani- 
ment would  have  been  an  improvement  of  course — 
but  this  was  not  included  in  the  plan.  The  male 
chorus  was  the  best  we  have  ever  heard  in  this  city- 
the  tenors  seemed  also  to  be  excellent  voices,  although 
singing  from  the  chest  a  good  deal  they  somewliat 
overpowered  the  other  voices."  The  same  society 
announce  Costa's  new  oratorio,  "Eli,"  for  the  next 
season.  The  New  Assembly  Rooms,  where  this 
soire'e  was  held,  are  said  to  be  now  the  best  place  for 
music  in  New  York The  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  in  New 
York,  were  made  unusually  interesting  this  year  by 
the  first  use  of  tha plain  chant  in  the  services.  The 
Kev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  editor  of  the  Church 
Journal,  who  has  enthusiastically  taken  up  the  subject, 
presided  at  the  organ,  while  below  the  students  sang 
antiphonally  the  selected  psalms.  Mr.  Willis  says 
the  number  of  voices  was  too  small,  "  but  still  there 
were  enough  to  show  how  manly,  and  dignified  and 
devotional  a  music  it  is,  and  how  practicable  for  the 
purpose  included." 

If  some  of  the  best  things  are  those  which  are 
absolutely  common, — sun  and  air,  for  instance, — how 
many  good  things  are  spoiled  by  the  curse  of  com- 
monness !  We  heard  a  hand-organ  yesterday  play- 
ing the  Prayer  from  tlio  FreischiUz,  and  on  approach- 
ing found  that  the  instrument  had  an  "  attaclmient," 
to-with  a  monkey ! — to  whose  capers  the  slow  tune 
vainly  endeavored  to  keep  time. 

Tire  Musical  Revieio  says  :  "  It  is  settled  that  we 
are  to  'have  German  Opera  in  America,  on  an 
appropriate  basis  in  New-Yorlc.  German  opera 
rendered  not  by  a  real  artist  in  one  role,  with  the  others 
filled  by  chorus-singers ;  not  with  a  repertoire  con- 
sisting of  Martha  and  Der  FreischiUz  alone ;  but  with 
a  full,  complete,  and  capable  troupe,  and  with  a 
repertoire  as  varied  as  at  home.  Cakl  Bekgmann 
is  engaged  as  conductor,  and  his  name  alone  is 
assurance  of  something  worth  listening  to.  Niblo's 
Garden,  the  most  popular  place  of  amusement  in 
New-York,  has  been  leased  for  a  term  of  months, 
commencing  in  September  ;  and  there  have  already 
arrived  in  the  country,  in  addition  to  Mad.  Von. 
Berkel  and  sister,  whom  the  New- York  public  have 
heard,  Messrs.  Pickaneser  (tenor)  and  Weinlicii, 
(basso,)  artists  of  excellent  voices  and  talent,  and 
capable  of  a  thorougli  artistic  rendering  of  the  roles 
which  will  be  entrusted  to  them.  Besides  these,  a 
mezzo-soprano  and  baritone  are  shortly  expected, 
completing  the  troupe;  the  orchestra  and  chorus  are 
already  gathered  and  in  preparation.  The  repertoire 
of  operas  to  be  offered  are  Kreutzer's  Nachtlarjer  von 
Granada,  Boieldieu's  Weisse  Dame,  Lortzing's  Un- 
dine, Die  bidden  Schiitsen  and  Czar  nnd  Zimmermann, 
Halevy's  Jiidin,  Flotow's  Stradella,  and  Martha, 
Meyerbeer's  Robert  der  Teufel,  Tluqenotlen  and  Nord- 
stern,  Wagner's  Lohemjrin  and  Tannhduser,  Beet- 
hoven's Fidelia,  Weber's  Oberon,  and  Der  Freischiitz, 
AVeigl's  Schweizerfamilie,  Nicolai's  Merri/  Wines  of 
Windsor,  and  Mozart's  Figaro's  Ebchzeit." 

Mr.  Philip  Eohk  announces  his  intention  of 
starting  soon  a  monthly  German  musical  paper  in 
Philadelphia,  to  be  called  the  Deiitschen  Musilc-Zei- 
t\mg  fiir  die  Vereinir/ten  Siaaten,  (German  Musical 
Journal  for  the  U.  S. )  It  will  be  in  the  German 
language,  edited  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Wolsieffek  ;  price 
SI, 50  per  annum.     Success  to  it!. . .  .Max  Maket- 


ZEK  has  taken  a  three  years'  lease  of  the  N.  Y. 
Academy  of  Music,  at  $22,000  per  annum,  and  goes 
immediately  to  Europe  to  engage  opera  singers, . . . 
Our  friend  Carl  Bergmann  was  presented  a  few 
weeks  since  with  a  silver  goblet  by  the  "  Lieder- 
kranz"  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  during  the  German  Musical 
Festival,  whic'h  he  conducted  there The  "  Ger- 
man Trio,"  (Messrs.  Gartner,  Hause  and  Jung- 
nickel,  of  this  city,)  gave  two  concerts  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  which  were  quite  successful,  during  the 
first  week  of  July. ..  .Among  the  other  rumors  is 
one  that  Joanna  Wagner  will  come  to  America, 
after  the  expiration  of  her  present  engagement  with 
Mr.  Lumley,  which  will  be  next  Fall. . .  .Lagrange 
and  GoTTSCiiALK  are  concertizing  in  Canada ; — 
Parodi  and  Strakoscu  are  expected  soon  in  New 
York  on  their  return  from  a  lengthened  tour  in  the 
West  and  South  ; — the  Pyne  and  Hariuson  troupe 
ditto. 

The  Musical  Review  sneers  at  the  London  Musical 
World's  opinion  that  Jenny  Lind  is  the  greatest 
singer  in  the  world.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  however, 
whether  the  sneer  is  meant  entirely  for  the  critic,  or 
partly  also  for  the  singer.  The  London  correspond- 
ent in  the  same  number  of  the  Recieui  declares  that 
her  singing  of  the  scena  from  the  FreischUlz  was  "  a 
pretentious,  cold,  affected  and  imitated  business  ;  a 
kind  of  bird-organ  exhibition,  sung  with  great  care 
to  hide  the  inroads  which  time  has  made  upon  a 
voice  naturally  not  of  the  best  kind."  Believe  that 
who  can. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  (From  the  TlmeSj  June 
27.  j — In.  many  respects  one  of  the  best  performances 
we  have  -witnessed  of  the  Barhiere  di  Siviglia  took 
place  last  night,  when  that  masterpiece  oi  opera  huffa 
was  presented  for  the  first  time  this  season  at  tlie 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  with  a  remarkably  efficient 
cast. 

As  we  have  very  recently  had  to  speak  in  terms  of 
disparagement  of  Signor  Ronconi — whose  Don  Gio- 
vanni is  certainly  open  to  animadversion — we  have  the 
greater  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony — though  not  for 
the  first  time  by  many — to  the  unsurpassable  excel- 
lence of  his  Figaro.  Never  was  Ronconi's  supremacy 
in  this  part  more  triumphantly  demonstrated.  From 
Largo  al  factotum  to  the  end  of  the  opera  his  humor, 
wit,  and  invention  seemed  inexhaustible.  New  points 
out  of  number  were  presented — all  without  exception 
racy,  natural,  and  spontaneous.  To  describe  the 
characteristics  of  Ronconi's  barber  at  the  present  time, 
however,  would  be  superfluous.  The  operatic  world 
is  sufficiently  familiar  with  this  famous  impersonation; 
and  we  have  only  dwelt  upon  it  thus  far  in  order  to 
impress  our  readers  with  an  idea  of  the  signal  revenge 
which  the  gifted  and  versatile  artist  achieved  after  his 
recent  quasi  failure  in  a  part  of  a  very  different  nature. 

"Why  Mario  should  ever  allow  any  one  else,  in  the 
theatre  to  which  he  is  attached,  to  essay  the  portraiture 
of  Count  Almaviva  is  a  puzzle.  There  was  never  on 
the  stage  a  more  complete  and  striking  representation 
than  his  of  the  hero  of  Beaumarchais  and  Rossini. 
In  the  hands  of  Mario  the  Count  is  essentially  a 
gentleman — a  gentleman  at  once  so  gay,  hisoucianty 
brilliant,  and  refined,  that  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  a 
parallel.  The  singing,  too,  is  quite  as  great  as  the 
acting.  That  no  living  tenor  can  execute  the  florid 
music  of  Rossini  with  the  same  facility  as  Mario  is 
notorious.  His  vocalization  in  this  respect  is  as 
finished  as  that  of  Alboni  herself — the  most  faultless 
of  Rossinian  singers.  The  series  of  rapid  passages 
in  the  quick  movement  of  the  duet  with  Figaro — AW 
idea  di  quel  metallo — are  delivered  throughout  in  an 
exquisitely  sustained  mezza  voce^  and  with  surprising 
fluency  and  evenness  of  tone.  Not  a  note  is  shirked, 
not  a  shade  of  indecision  to  be  detected  in  the  intona- 
tion— all  is  pure,  genuine,  and  artistic  simjing.  It  is 
a  pity  that  so  little  of  this  kind  of  music  is  now  pro- 
duced. Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  have  a  few  more 
such  artists  as  Mario — since  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
composers  are  in  a  great  measure  responsible  both  for 
the  merits  and  defects  of  their  performers.  Where 
Rossini  and  his  predecessors  may  be  said  to  have 
created  singers,  Verdi  and  his  disciples  must  be  equally 
allowed  to  have  generated  a  race  of  screamers. 

Madame  Bosio's  Rosina  has  improved  so  sensibly 
from  year  to  year  that  it  now  ranks  among  her  most 
perfect  achievements.  True,  she  adorns  the  cavatina, 
Una  voce  pocofa^  in  so  profuse  and  elaborate  a  style 
that  not  much  of  the  simple  beauty  of  the  original  is 
left,  but  her  ornaments  ^n^  Jioriture  are  accomplished 
with  such  wonderful  brilliancy  that  the  first  impulse 


is  rather  to  applaud  the  skill  of  the  vocalist  than  to 
question  the  taste  which  admits  a  system  of  such  un- 
limited embellishment.  The  same  applies  to  Madame 
Bosio's  share  of  the  duct  with  Figaro — Dunquc  to  .son 
— in  which  the  consummate  neatness  of  her  execution 
disarms  criticism  altogether.  In  the  lesson  scone  last 
night  she  introduced  the  well-known  po/Zca  var/i},  from 
Alary's  Tre  Nozze — or  rather  a  new  version  of  it,  since 
the  original,  as  composed  for  Madame  Sontag,  was 
written,  too  low  for  the  high  soprano  voice  of  Bosio. 
We  did  not  greatly  admire  the  first  edition  of  this 
musical /cif  d'esprlt — nor  do  we  find  the  present  one, 
which  far  exceeds  the  other  in  difficulties,  much  more 
to  our  taste.  It  served,  however,  to  exhibit  the  vocal 
powers  of  its  fair  and  talented  exponent  in  a  highly 
advantageous  light,  and  was  encored  enthusiastically. 
Herr  Formes  again  produced  a  marked  eff'ect  by  his 
very  original  conception  of  the  personage  of  Don 
Basilio  and  by  his  spirited  declamation  of  the  famous 
La  calomnia.  Signor  Tagliaeico's  Don  Bartolo  was 
a  careful  and  meritorious  performance  ;  but  the  char- 
acter is  not  exactly  in  his  line.  Mile.  CoTTi  was 
Berta,  and  Signor  Soldi  Fiorello.  The  overture  was 
capitally  played ;  and,  indeed,  the  band  and  chorus, 
under  Mr.  Costa,  were  more  than  usually  excellent. 
The  opera  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  audience, 
who  recalled  Madame  Bosio,  Mario,  and  Ronconi  after 
each  act,  and  the  two  latter  after  their  admirably 
effective  performance  in  the  duct  *'Air  idea,"  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made. 

On  the  16th  Don  Giovanni  w3iS  pla5^ed  with  Ron- 
coni as  the  Don,  Bosio  as  Zerlina,  Mme.  Devries 
as  Donna  Anna,  Mile.  Marai  as  Elvira,  Gardoni  as 
Ottavio,  Formes  as  Leporello,  &c.     The  Times  says  ; 

Mme.  Bosio's  Zerlina  is  charming  in  all  respects — 
charming  as  an  unaff"ected  and  truthful  delineation  of 
the  half  innocent,  half  coquettish  peasant  girl,  who, 
while  she  really  loves  Masetto,  is  by  no  means  averse 
to  the  admiration  of  the  courtly  cavalier — and  still 
more  charming  on  accounnt  of  the  exquisite  purity 
with  which  the  music  is  given.  Batti,  batti,  and 
Vedrai  carino,  were  both  encored  last  night,  and, 
which  is  more  worth  stating,  were  both  sung  to  per- 
fection. Mademoiselle  Marai,  too,  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  clever  and  intelligent  Elvira. 
Her  music — which  is  among  the  most  arduous  and 
difficult  in  the  opera — was  executed  with  the  taste  and 
correctness  of  a  true  artist.  The  part  of  Donna  Anna 
was  undertaken  by  a  debutante — Mme.  Rosa  Devries, 
who  comes  to  us  with  a  considerable  reputation  from 
the  "United  States.  Madame  Devries  is  no  novice  on 
the  stage,  although  she  has  few  pretensions  (at  least, 
if  we  may  judge  from  last  night's  performance)  to  the 
title  of  a  tragic  actress.  Her  Donna  Anna  was  a 
somewhat  quiet  and  apathetic  revelation.  She  exe- 
ciited  the  music,  however — both  concerted  and  solo — 
with  all  the  facility,  point,  and  emphasis  of  one  to 
whom  it  has  long  been  familiar.  The  grand  scene  and 
aria.  Or  sai  chi  I'indeffno,  where  Donna  Anna  narrates 
to  Ottavio  the  outrage  by  Don  Juan,  was  an  extreme- 
ly clever  though  by  no  means  a  great  performance. 
The  trio  of  the  masques,  in  the  first  finale,  was  still 
better.  Here  the  upper  tones  of  Mme.  Devries'  voice 
— a  clear-toned  legitimate  soprano— were  heard  to 
much  advantage,  and,  as  the  singing  of  Mile.  Marai 
and  Signor  Gardoni  was  equally  good,  the  result  was 
a  unanimous  encore.  On  the  whole  the  impression 
produced  by  the  new  comer  was  decidedly  favorable. 
Nevertheless,  with  Grisi  and  Jenny  Ney  in  the  com- 
pany, it  was  odd  that  a  Donna  Anna  should  have  been 
sought  for  out  of  the  theatre. 

Philharmonic  Society.  At  the  fifth  concert  the 
orchestra  played  Mendelssohn's  *'  Italian "  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven's  No.  4,  and  the  overture  to  Obe- 
ron. Miss  Arabella  Goddard  played  Bennett's 
piano-forte  Concerto  in  C  minor,  (to  the  great  delight 
of  the  Musical  World),  and  SivoRi  performed  Paga- 
nini's  Violin  Concerto  in  B  minor.  Miss  Dolby 
sang  an  Aria  by  Mozart :  Alcandro,  lo  confesso,  and 
Haydn's  "Spirit  Song";  Mr.  Weiss  sang  an  air 
from  Mozart's  Figaro. 

New  Philharmonic.    The  following  was  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  fifth  and  last  concert : 
part  I. 

Overture  fi?«?/ -BZnsj, Mendelssohn 

Scena  (Der  Fregschutz),  Mme.  Goldschmidt,.. Weber 
Chorus,  "  Hail,  holy  light ;  "  duet,  "  Brightest 
Seraph,"  Miss  Sherrington  and  Miss  F. 
Huddart;  solo  and  chorus,  "  Farewell,  ye 
happy  fields,"  Herr  Bokitansky  and  cho- 
rus :  song,  "  For  spirits  when  they  please," 

Miss  Sherrington,  (Paradise  Lost), Wylde 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  Mrs.  J.  Robinson,  Mendelssohn 
Aria,  "  Squallida  veste,"  Mme.  Goldschmidt,  Rossini 
Overture  (  Oberon), Weber 

PART  II. 

Symphony  Pastoral, Beethoven 

Recueil  de  Mazourkas  (arranged  by  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt), Mad.  Goldschmidt, Chopin 

Overture  (Masaniello), Auber 

Conductor — ^Dr.  Wylde. 
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The  Musical  World  says  : 

As  Mme.  Goldschmidt  has  hcfore  sung  all  the  pieces 
included  in  the  above  programme,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  she  never  sang  them  more  transcendantly.  The 
scena  from  Der  Frcysch'dtz  was  glorious  ;  the  bravura 
from  II  Tvrco  dazzling  qnd  splendid,  and  the  ma- 
zourkas  of  Chopin,  admirably  accompanied  by  Herr 
Goldschmidt,  were  exquisitely  quaint  and  touching. 
As  the  last  faint  note  died  away  into  silence,  Mme. 
Goldschmidt  produced  such  a  niarvellous  sotto  voce 
that  we  could  not  help  recalling  the  beautiful  simile 
in  Shelley's  Sensitive  Plant  : 

"  A  music  so  delicate,  soft  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odor  within  the  sense." 

Mrs.  J.  Robinson,  who  brilliantly  represents  the 
sister  isle  as  p/fims^c  de  la  premiere  force, -peviormed 
the  difficult  concerto  of  Mendelssohn  with  remarkable 
energy  and  fire.  Her  reading  of  the  andante  was 
charming— gracefully  feminine,  and  yet  quite  unaf- 
fected.   'She  was  applauded  with  enthusiasm. 

Claea  Schumann's  Kecitals.  The  Mnsical  World 

(June  2)  says: 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  Mme.  Schumann  again  **  re- 
cited" some  piano-forte  music  to  her  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, who  assembled  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
in  larger  numbers  than  before.  Mme.  Schumann 
played  the  following  pieces  on  the  present  occasion : 
Variations  in  E  flat  on  a  theme  from  the  Eroica 

Symphony, Beethoven 

Two  Diversions  (Op.  17) ;  Suite  de  Pieces  (No. 

1,  Op.  24), Sterndale  Bennett 

Variations  on  a  thema  (Aus  den  bunten  Blat- 

tern)  of  Robert  Schumann Clara  Schumann 

Sarabande  and  Gavotte  {in  the  style  of  Bach), 

and  Claverstiick  in  A  major, 

Johannes  Brahms  and  Scarlatti 
Carneval  (Scenes  Mignonnes,  Op.  9),  Rob't  Schumann 

Mme.  Goldschmidt's  Concerts. — The  'Creation' 
was  given  last  night  at  Exeter  Hall.  "We  have  little 
to  say  of  the  performance,  beyond  expressing  the  ex- 
treme delight  which  we  received  from  it,  for  it  was 
precisely  similar  to  the  performance  of  this  oratorio 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  After  all,  it  is  in 
sacred  music  that  the  greatness  of  Jenny  Lind's  ge- 
nius is  most  strikingly  displayed.  In  the  'Messiah' 
she  is  as  pre-eminently  sublime  as,  in  the  *  Creation  ' 
she  is  incomparably  beautiful.  She  never  sang  more 
divinely  than  she  did  last  night.  The  delicacy  and 
grace  with  which  she  warbled  '  AVith  verdure  clad,'  her 
splendid  voice  and  brilliant  execution  in  '  On  mighty 
wings,'  and  her  exquisite  tenderness  in  the  duet, 
*  Graceful  Consort,'  excited  the  audience  to  enthu- 
siasm. The  other  solo  parts  were  admirably  sung  by 
Mr.  Lockey  and  Mr.  Weiss;  and  Haydn's  great  mas- 
ter-piece was  probably  never  more  magnificently  per- 
formed. Every  part  of  the  hall  was  densely  crowded. 
We  have  only  one  thing  to  add — and  we  do  it  with 
sincere  sorrow — that  only  once  more  will  the  notes  of 
the  Nightingale  of  nightingales  be  heard  in  England. 
— Times,  June  26. 

Meeting  oe  the  Charity  CniLnnEN. — The  hun- 
dred and  fifty-sixth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Char- 
ity Children,  belonging  to  the  various  free  schools  of 
the  metropolis,  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  as 
usual,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  people.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
musical  parts  of  the  ceremony,  with  which  alone  we 
have  to  do.  The  children,  as  usual,  sang  the  hun- 
dredth, the  hundred  and  fourth,  and  the  hundred  and 
thirteenth  psalms  ;  joined  the  members  of  the  United 
Choirs  in  the  "  Gloria  Patri"  to  the  Psalms,  and  also 
in  certain  parts  of  Handel's  Coronation  Anthem, 
Zadoc,  the  Priest,  and  the  "Hallelujah"  Chorus. 
The  Chant  to  the  "  Venite"  was  Jones's  eternal  in 
D.  The  *' Te  Deum  and  Jubilate"  were  Boyce's 
eternal  in  A.  The  children  acquitted  themselves 
well  and  so  did  the  choir,  Mr.  Bates  beat  time,  as 
usual,  from  his  rostrum,  and  the  whole  of  the  musi- 
cal proceedings  were  superintended,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  by  Mr.  Goss,  the  zealous  and  intelligent  or- 
ganist of  the  Cathedral,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  Cooper, 
the  talented  sub-organist,  both  of  whom  exhibited 
their  accustomed  ability  and  care.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  A  larger  sum 
was  collected  at  the  doors  than  has  been  known  for 
years. 
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C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcTs   Gi'and  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

]Sy^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?    Bf^oadway^  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADKIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &c. 

WoveBlo's  GBec-15ive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accomp;inliin'nt  for   Fiano-forte.     Oniiiplete 

in  3  vols.     HandFonicly   bound  in    cloth,   gilt  lettering. 

Price  ®2  pach  Tolunie. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigfils  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  Enslissh  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Gleeanf  Attwood, 

CiilcotC,   the  Earl  of  Mornington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

NovelBo's  Fart«S©BBg:  iBooEt. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  otiiers,  Bi?hop,  Renedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c.,— with  reprints  of  some  of  the  Vst 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composer?,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
Germsm  composers,  set  to  English  poeti-y.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  ceota  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

OrpSscMS  : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartet.tes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  Eogiish  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  sep.iratp  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  publi-shed, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals,  and  IIyhns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Aurhor  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c, ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisemenrs  of  newand 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  doth,  with 
Index,  ©1,75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  Sl,75  ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  SP1,7j  Either  Vols  1,2,3,4,5, 
or  6)  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVEI.T.O, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Bean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Garcia's  Complete  School  ©f  Sisfigiiig. 

JUST  PUBLISHED:— A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  in  a  scries  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  V/as.kin^tnn  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
MidiJle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  w(mld  like  to 
exohange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  whu,  on  account  of  health  or  other  rea.sons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO- 

EESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DE.ESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addi*essed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S?50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  fip30  per  quarter  of  12  k-sson!^,  one  a  week. 


CHICKEIlINa   &    SONS, 

MANnFAGTDRERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


THE  CASTLE  II  THE  WfLDERWES?. 

Tins  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  Geokge  Sam),  just 
(Ompletcd  in  the  .Journal  of  Music,  fur  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly translated,  h!is  been  re|>rinted  in  a  neat  puiiiplik-t,  ;iud 
may  he  h^d  at  this  office,  and  at  the  pi-riodical  and  bocki-tores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  rents. 
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EDWABD    I..    BAIiCH,       IMXrSIO     AHD     JOB     PKIBTTIBTG    OFFICE, 


OF     EVEEY     DESCEIrTION      NEATLY     AND     PKOMPTLT 

EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

No.    ai    SCHOOL    STREET. 

ESC  ES  "^7^  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  'Wasliiiistoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

IP.    F.    3D0IDO33, 

MANUFACTURER  OP  PIANO-FORTE  IIARBAVARE, 
10  Beauli  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambiidge,  Ms. 
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The  Six  and  Twentieth  Birthday  of  the  Or- 
ganist's Fur  Cap. 

(Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal-] 
(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

"  For  a  long  time  we  could  not  contain  our- 
selves, and  we  scarcely  remarked  that  our  room 
■was  furnished  with  every  convenience.  At  last 
we  examined  everything  more  closely,  and  went 
also  into  the  chamber.  There  stood  two  clean 
beds,  nor  was  the  cradle  for  the  little  child  for- 
gotten, so  as  to  force  from  me  the  exclamation  : 
'  Really,  extremely  well  provided  for  a  jail ! ' 

"  But  the  strangeness  of  the  matter  gi-ew  upon 
us,  when  towards  evening  an  old  limping  hag 
came  into  the  room,  set  upon  the  table  a  pitcher 
of  beer,  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  a  lighted  lamp, 
and  laid  a  hymn-book  by  the  side  of  them. 

"  '  Margaret,'  said  I,  '  what  does  that  mean  ? 
Have  we  got  to  die,  and  do  they  mean  to  do  us 
one  last  kindness  ?  ' 

"  But  strangest  of  all  was,  when  the  hag  an 
hour  after  spread  the  table  and  brought  on  a 
strong  soup  and  roast  meat. 

"  '  It  is  certainly  so,  Andrew,'  exclaimed  Blar- 
garet;  '  we  are  doomed  to  death,  and  this  is  the 
last  meal  of  the  condemned  !  God  have  mercy 
on  our  poor  children  ! ' 

"I  own  that  I  felt  rather  faint  at  heart  myself, 
but  yet  I  thought  that  surely  we  were  guilty  of 
no  crime,  that  we  were  in  the  Residence  of  an 
upright  and  humane  Prince,  and  could  not  be 
condemned  unheard.  These  considerations  bright- 
ened up  our  spirits  ;  we  took  the  hymn-book  and 
sang: 

Though  hell  and  every  devil 
Should  rise  up  and  oppose, 
Dispersing  clouds  of  evil, 

God's  will  right  onward  goes ! 
For  what  the  Lord  ordaineth 
Is  sure  to  reach  the  goal, 


And  still  his  rest  remaineth 
For  every  faithful  soul. 

"  After  this  singing  came  composure — a  hungry 
appetite  we  had  already — and  so  without  more 
ado  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  table  and  partook 
of  the  excellent  supper  with  a  relish,  after  which 
we  committed  ourselves  to  the  rest  of  a  good  con- 
science in  our  soft  beds. 

"  Scarcely  did  the  day  dawn,  when  the  royal 
breakfast  came,  and  with  it  the  old  man,  who 
again  asked  me,  with  a  sneer,  whether  I  would 

stay  here  or  go  on  to  Z .     My  answer  was 

the  same  as  the  day  befoie,  and  the  result  the 
same.  But  the  dinner  and  supper  were  uncom- 
mon good. 

"  So  passed  three  days  in  succession,  and  we 
wanted  nothing  but  our  freedom  and  the  expla- 
nation of  our  strange  fate. 

"  This  came  to  us  upon  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  when  an  elderly  gentleman  entered 
my  room  with  a  packet  of  notes.  It  was  the 
chapel  director — the  blessed  worthy  father  of  our 
kapellmeister  there. 

" '  Wie  gelits,  Herr  Cantor  ?  '  was  his  saluta- 
tion. 

" '  How  goes  it  ? '  I  replied  ;  '  as  well  as  it  can 
go  with  a  poor  burnt-out  cantor,  held  in  jail.' 

" '  What  the  devil !  Sir,  do  you  take  this 
house  for  a  jail  ?  '  exclaimed  the  stranger. 

"  '  For  what  else  ?  '  was  my  answer.  '  And  is 
not  the  fiend,  whom  you  call  Bastian,  the  head 
jailor  ? ' 

"  '  Sir,  are  you  mad  ?  '  replied  the  chapel-di- 
rector. 'Bastian  the  jailor?  Bastian  a  fiend? 
Bastian,  that  noblest  of  men,  to  whom  you  and 
your  family  will  be  indebted  for  your  fortunes  ! ' 

"  I  was  as  one  fallen  from  the  clouds,  and 
beo'ired  for  God's  sake  that  he  would  at  last  solve 
me  this  riddle. 

"The  chapel  director  seated  himself  near  me  and 
told  me  how  he  knew  all  that  had  occurred  to  me  ; 
that  Bastian  was  the  old  pensioned  servant  of  the 
blessed  Prince,  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  now 
reigning  Prince,  who  through  him  wrought  an 
untold  amount  of  good  in  silence,  and  who  took 
him  into  counsel  upon  all  important  matters. 
Nevertheless,  the  good  old  man  had  had  in  his 
life  some  very  sad  experiences,  particularly  in  his 
younger  days ;  a  faithless  wife  had  repaid  his 
love  by  an  ingratitude  and  wickedness  that  cried 
to  heaven  ;  and  his  own  graceless  son,  who  long 
since  fell  under  the  axe  of  justice  in  a  foreign 
country,  had  laid  violent  hands  on  him.  All  this 
had  bleached  his  hair  before  its  time,  had  bowed 
his  neck  and  given  him  an  appearance  of  misan- 
thropy, of  which,  however,  there  was  no  trace  in 
his  noble  heart.  But  now  he  had  begun  to  be 
ashamed  of  virtue  and  of  every  tender  emotion. 


Hence  it  came  that,  whenever  any  feeling  got  the 
better  of  him,  he,  to  hide  the  falling  tears,  would 
vigorously  take  snuff,  laugh  and  sneer,  and  blurt 
out  coarse  words.  This,  as  well  as  the  deep  scar, 
which  he  got  from  a  robber's  sabre  in  defending 
his  master's  life  in  Italy,  and  which  disfigured  his 
face  so  much,  had  placed  him  in  an  ambiguous 
light  with  all  about  there  who  did  not  know  him 
well,  60  that  ho  had  become  for  the  most  part  an 
object  of  mistrust — indeed,  to  many  a  sort  of 
scarecrow. 

"  When  I  told  my  sad  story  at  the  master  fur- 
rier's house,  his  heart  had  been  quite  touched, 
and  he  Lad  thought  at  once  of  means  to  help  me. 
Hearing  me  say  I  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Bach, 
and  having  seen  my  organ  preludes  and  hoard 
me  play,  a  plan  for  providing  for  me  had  instant- 
ly shaped  itself  in  his  mind,  but  one  which  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  execute  had 
I  persisted  in  my  resolution  to  leave  the  Resi- 
dence and  go  to   Z .     For  the  Prince,  upon 

whom  all  depended,  was  just  then  absent  at  a 
hunting  castle,  and  would  not  return  for  some 
days. 

"  Therefore  had  he  sedulously  opposed  the 
most  fearful  difficulties  to  my  plan  ;  therefore,  to 
hold  me  tighter,  he  had  got  possession  of  my 
organ  preludes  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  saw  all 
was  in  vain,  and  that  I  was  still  bent  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Z ,  he  had  had  me  brought  into 

this  house,  which  to  be  sure  was  not  in  the  least 
the  jail,  but  the  beautiful  garden  house,  which 
the  Prince  had  given  to  his  faithful  servant. 

"  And  here  now  the  noble  benefactor  fed  the 
old  and  the  young  ravens,  and  had  effected  a 
provisional  arrangement  whereby  I  was  to  re- 
ceive good  pay  for  teaching  the  princesses  to 
play  on  the  piano,  until  something  better  should 
have  time  to  ripen. 

"  I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  narration,  and  I 
involuntarily  stretched  out  my  hands  with  Mar- 
garet to  the  door,  and  cried  : 

" '  O  thou  noble  Bastian  !  forgive  us  our  error, 
for  we  knew  not  what  we  did  I ' 

"  '  And  you  know  not  now,'  continued  the 
chapel  director,  '  what  Bastian  does.  But  trust 
in  God,  Herr  Cantor.  It  will  all  come  to  a  glo- 
rious end.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  will 
commence  the  lessons  with  the  princesses ;  and 
here  is  a  little  something  for  practice;  a  piano- 
forte will  soon  be  here.' 

"  Scarcely  had  he  said  this  when  a  stately  in- 
strument was  shoved  into  the  room,  and  behind  it 
again  asked  Herr  Bastian  in  a  right  sneering  tone  : 

"  '  Will  the  Herr  Cantor  still  go  to  Z ?  ' 

" '  No,  no ! '  I  cried.  '  Here  will  I  remain, 
noble  benefactor,  here  be  industrious,  and  bless 
you  with  my  little  innocents.' 
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"  '  He,  he,  he  ! '  laughed  the  old  man,  snufHng 
in  the  most  unseemly  manner,  and  said:  '  Well, 
then,  the  Ilerr  Cantor  is  now  free  from  the 
arrest  and  can  go  where  he  pleases.  But  if  the 
same  perhaps  is  not  disposed  to  introduce  himself 
to  the  cousin  in  his  native  town,  or  to  the  Herr 
Counsellor,  or  to  have  his  skin  drawn  over  his 
ears  at  the  Red  Ball,  and  if  the  Herr  Cantor  and 
his  family  can  be  better  pleased  here  in  the  jail, 
he  may  remain  with   pleasure    until   something 

further  turns  up ' 

"  O  thou  noble,  thou  good  Bastian  !  O  thou_ 
poor  misunderstood  one  I "  here  we  all  exclaimed, 
interrupting  the  worthy  court  organist.  "  Give 
us  the  portrait  here,  dear  grandfather,"  exclaimed 
the  grandchildren,  stretching  out  their  little  arms 
to  it.  "  Give  us  the  picture  !  "  cried  we  all  ;  and 
the  old  Bastian,  amid  blessings  and  kisses,  was 
passed  around  the  table  and  back  to  his  place 
crowned  with  flowers. 

"  Children  and  friends,"  said  the  court  organ- 
ist, in  a  deeply  moved  and  earnest  voice,  "  you 
are  cjuite  right.  The  noble  friend  has  long  been 
no  more  among  the  living ;  but  the  dead  too 
shall  live  !     Our  Bastian  shall  live  in  heaven  ! " 

"  Hocli !  hoch .'  Iwcli ! "  we  cried,  and  drained 
the  full  glasses  together. 

"But  now,"  resumed  the  court  organist,  "  now 
hear  what  further  took  place.  My  lessons  with 
the  princesses  were  attended  with  the  best  suc- 
cess. In  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking  and  all 
physical  necessities,  nothing  was  wanting  to  me 
and  mine.  Margaret  sewed  and  knitted.  Bas- 
tian's  noble  and  instructive  society  made  short 
the  evenings  for  us,  when  I  had  usually  to  play 
my  best  to  the  good  old  man,  and  regularly  every 
Saturday  I  received  my  bright  ducats. 

"  Friends,  that  was  a  life  as  it  were  in  heaven. 
But  one  day,  while  I  was  with  the  princesses, 
and  was  boldly  improvising  on  the  fine  piano, 
there  stood  behind  us  suddenly  the  Prince!  I 
thought  the  shock  would  embarrass  me.  But  the 
Prince  clapped  me  on  the  shoulders  and  said  : 
'  Bravo,  Herr  Cantor !  you  must  some  day  play 
the  organ  in  St.  James's  Church.' 

"  Ah,  that  had  long  been  my  most  earnest 
wish.  Often  on  a  Sunday  had  I  stood  modestly 
near  the  keyboard,  upon  which  the  seventy-two 
years  old  court  organist  reigned  supreme  with 
master  power  over  the  superb  work,  and  care- 
fully had  I  observed  the  treatment  and  the  regis- 
ters. But  I  had  never  yet  had  courage  to  ask 
permission  of  the  morose  court  organist  to  play  a 
hymn.  I  knew  that  Bastian  had  given  him  my 
organ  preludes,  yet  never  had  the  old  man,  who 
was  severely  pained  by  gout  and  rheumatism, 
deigned  to  honor  me  with  one  friendly  look. 

"  For  a  fortnight  had  his  hands  been  palsied  so 
that  he  could  not  play,  and  school-boy  players 
bungled  at  that  majestic  organ  of  the  first  church 
of  the  Residence. 

"  Then  all  at  once  the  court  organist  sent  me 
word  that  I  might  come  and  play  the  organ  the 
next  Sunday.  Heavens !  how  happy  I  felt !  I 
could  scarcely  wait  for  the  dear  Sunday.  It  was 
a  feast  day.  The  people  poured  in,  and  I  knew, 
too,  that  all  the  court  were  in  the  church. 

"  O,  with  what  feelings  I  sat  down  upon  the 
organist's  bench !  With  what  feelings  I  beheld 
in  front  against  the  railing  of  the  choir  the  whole 
princely  chapel,  with  the  chapel  director  at  their 
head ! 

"  But  awe  and  terror  seized  me  when  the  stern 


old  master,  the  court  organist,  stepped  up  to  my 
side,  his  lame  right  hand  bound  up  in  a  cushion, 
and  Bastian  stood  on  my  left. 

"  At  first  I  held  a  long,  deep  tone  in  the  pedal, 
and  then  I  grasped  the  full  chords  of  the  whole 
coupled  organ.  Like  a  storm  then  I  moved  up 
and  down  the  chromatic  scale  through  all  the 
octaves,  and  pushed  the  waves  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  awe  and  terror.  Then  a  sudden  silence  ;  then 
I  let  the  kettle  drums  roll,  all  alone,  and  without 
any  accompaniment.  Now  again  the  full  chords 
roared,  and  now  again  drums  solo. 

"  At  last  it  all  united  in  a  double  subject,  fill- 
ing the  whole  vast  church  with  a  mighty  mass  of 
tones,  and  announcing  the  praise  and  greatness 
of  the  Most  High  with  thunder  and  with  angel 
voices,  and  so  introducing  the  choral :  Allein 
Golt  in  der  TIoli'  sey  Ehr'  (To  God  alone  be 
honor,  &e.,)  which  I  now  played  strong  and  plain, 
without  any  tinsel  ornament  or  burlesque  frip- 
pery in  the  beginning  or  middle. 

"  Now  came  the  music.  The  chapel  director 
laid  the  general  bass  before  me.  It  was  a  grand, 
gorgeous  psalm  of  Handel,  which  was  performed 
with  all  the  pomp  of  modern  instrumentation  by 
an  extremely  clever  orchestra. 

"  I  played  my  part  with  precision  and  discre- 
tion. But  when  I  came  to  develope  my  great 
power  in  the  last  long  and  very  brilliant  organ 
solo,  and  for  this  purpose  had  drawn  out  al- 
together strange  stops,  and  wove  ingeniously  into 
it  the  theme  of  the  first  movement,  I  remarked 
that  the  court  organist,  who  had  been  creeping 
about  in  a  surly  manner,  suddenly  went  off.  The 
music  was  over,  and  now  came  the  principal 
hymn.  0  God  !  it  was  my  favorite  one  :  Bejiehl 
du  deine  Wec/e.  The  director  had  told  me 
beforehand  that  it  was  the  custom  here  to  have 
this  hymn  preceded  by  a  very  long,  elaborate 
prelude,  in  which  the  organist  had  a  chance  to 
show  himself,  and  that  I  might  occupy  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  more  with  it. 

"I  did  not  have  to  be  informed  twice,  but 
drew  out  all  the  trumpet  and  trombone  basses, 
and  began,  the  instant  that  the  priest  at  the  altar 
had  pronounced  the  last  word  of  the  gospel,  with 
a  majestic  adagio.  Hereupon,  with  my  left  foot  on 
the  pedal,  I  introduced  a  powerful  fugue,  which  I 
worked  through  all  the  parts  with  all  the  artistic 
subtleties  which  I  had  learned  from  my  great 
teacher,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  close. 

"  Suddenly  I  changed  the  registers.  Soft,  but 
murmurous  tones,  like  ocean  waves,  streamed 
through  the  vast  cathedral,  and  the  soul,  shrink- 
ing and  trembling,  seized  with  pain  and  doubt, 
seemed  as  if  it  would  sink  into  the  depths  of  the 
foaming  ocean  ;  then  high  in  the  sun-lit  clouds 
resounded  the  consoling  angel  voice  :  Befiehl  du 
deine  Wege.  It  was  in  fact  the  Vox  Humana, 
wdiich  I  had  drawn,  and  with  which  upon  the 
upper  manual  I  carried  on  the  melody  with  the 
left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  and  the  pedal 
made  the  figural  harmony. 

"  And  so  I  closed  the  prelude,  introducing  in  a 
surprising  manner,  just  at  the  last  phrase  of  the 
melody,  the  chime  of  bells. 

"  Not  a  breath  stirred  in  the  immeasurable 
building.  Bastian  had  long  been  smiling  in  his 
sneering  way  and  taking  snuiF  with  great  en- 
ergy; when,  just  as  I  was  about  to  commence 
the  hymn  itself,  God  in  heaven  1  out  shot  the 
court  organist  from  behind  the  organ,  and  rush- 
ing towards  me,  cried  with  a  thundering  voice  : 


" '  Down  from  the  seat !  He,'  turning  to  a 
pupil — '  he  plays  the  hymn  I' 

"  As  if  struck  by  lightning,  I  left  the  seat.  I 
thought  I  had  done  all  very  well,  and  yet  I  had 
to  submit  to  be  driven  from  a  seat,  of  which  I 
was  not  worthy,  and  to  hear  a  blockhead  of  a 
sehool-boy  make  a  mess  of  the  noble  choral. 

"  Like  a  poor  sinner  I  crept  to  a  stool  which 
stood  by  the  organ,  and'  sat  down  shivering  and 
shaking.  No  one  spoke  with  me.  Bastian  leaned 
obstinatel}'  still  against  the  railing,  and  the  others 
all  avoided  me,  passed  far  before  me,  looking  at 
me  shyly. 

"  I  was  scarcely  able  to  sit  through  the  sermon. 
Of  what  was  preached,  I  did  not  know  a  word. 
Tliere  was  nothing  present  to  me  but  the  feeling 
of  my  misfortune  and  the  most  disheartened 
brooding  upon  what  I  had  done  wrong,  and  how 
I  could  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  have  really 
thought  my  playing  good.  As  to  any  further 
organ-playing,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of. 
Crushed  and  humbled,  I  slipped  home,  where 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  told  my  Margaret  how 
horribly  I  had  disgraced  myself  that  day,  and  that 
now  probably  our  splendor  here  would  soon  come 
to  an  end. 

"I  had  no  appetite  at  dinner.  I  had  no  con- 
solation, for  Bastian  had  not  yet  come  home. 

"  Well,  about  three  o'clock — no,  what  now 
took  place,  my  dear  friends,  it  Is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  describe;  At  about  three  the  chapel  di- 
rector, the  court  organist  and  Bastian  came  into 
my  room.  Now,  thought  I,  now  it  is  coming — 
now  they  will  shake  thee,  and  probably  drive 
thee  away  !  The  pain  gave  me  strength  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  boldly  I  called  out  to  them 
as  they  entered  : 

"  '  O,  do  not  trouble  yourselves,  my  masters! 
I  know  very  well  that  I  have  done  my  task  mis- 
erably, and  that  I  am  now  to  be  hauled  over  the 
coals.  But  if  you  should  take  my  life  away,  I 
could  not  do  it  better ;  indeed,  I  know  not  how 
it  were  possible ;  and  at  all  events,  I  play  more 
discreetly  than  your  blundering  choir  boys.' 

"  A  terrible  burst  of  laughter  from  all  three 
interrupted  me,  and  the  chapel  director  turned 
me  clear  round  and  exclaimed : 

"  '  Cantor,  are  you  then  actually  mad,  or  is  it 
only  your  way  V  You  have  to-day,  without 
knowing  it  yourself,  passed  your  trial  in  the  very 
bravest  manner.  Cantor,  you  are  now  court 
organist  at  St.  James  ! ' 

"  '  How  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  Trial  ?  Brave  ? 
Court  organist  ? '  I  stammered,  and  sank  down 
on  a  chair. 

"  '  Yea,  verily,'  replied  Bastian,  and  unfolded 
the  Prince's  patent. 

"'But  the  letters  danced  before  my  eyes ;  I 
could  not  make  out  a  word  ;  and  Margaret  stood 
speechless  with  mouth  open. 

" '  I  must  beseech  you  now  for  God's  sake,' 
sobbed  I,  '  my  kind  masters,  do  me  the  favor  to 
give  me  a  few  right  sound  boxes  on  the  ear  to 
wake  me  up.  For  really  this  is  some  hoaxing 
nonsense  of  a  dream.' 

" '  Eh  I  what  dream  ? '  said  the  chapel  director. 
'  Hear  how  it  all  came  about,  and  then  you  may 
box  your  own  ears  for  being  so  bewildered. 
Long  since  had  Bastian  proposed  you  to  our  gra- 
cious master  as  the  substitute  for  our  worthy  but 
sick  court  organist ;  and  since  the  latter  had  long 
wished  to  seek  rest  and  retirement,  but  was  un- 
willing to  resign   his  post  to  any  but  a  skilful 
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master ;  and  since  the  court  organist  liad  tried 
your  organ  preludes  and  praised  them  highly  to 
the  Pninee,  it  all  depended  upon  ascertaining 
whetlier  you  wore  practically  competent  to  the 
work.' 

"  '  Therefore,'  the  old  court  organist  took  up 
the  story,  '  therefore  I  did  not  let  you  play  im- 
mediately, in  order  that  you  might  first  of  all 
become  familiar  with  the  instrument  and  with  the 
registers.  And  therefore  was  your  trial  ap- 
pointed for  to-day  without  your  knowledge,  lest 
your  fingers  should  bo  lamed  by  fear.' 

"  '  And  therefore,'  resumed  the  director, — 
'  therefore  I  brought  out  to-day  the  great,  difK- 
cult  Handelian  Psalm,  which  is  a  real  doctor's 
test  for  an  organist.  What  effect  you  have  pro- 
duced by  your  playing,  you  may  best  judge  from 
what  took  place  here  with  our  worthy  court 
organist.  Scai'cely  were  you  down  from  the 
organist's  bench,  when  he  caught  hold  of  me  with 
his  left  hand  and  urged  me  to  go  home  with  him 
and  assist  at  an  execution.  I  knew  not  what  he 
meant,  but  I  went  with  him.  We  were  scarcely 
inside  of  his  house  when  he  cried  out  with  a  hid- 
eous voice  :  '  Wife,  an  axe  here  ! '  '  An  axe  ? ' 
asked  the  good  woman,  terrified — '  an  axe,  Mat- 
thew V  What  do  you  want  of  it  ?  What  ails 
you  ?  '  '  An  axe,  I  say  !  I  wish  to  hew  oflT  these 
useless  members.  Wife,  I  tell  you,  you  never  in 
your  life  heard  organ-playing  !  Mi)  performance 
— old-fashioned,  insipid  stuff  compared  to  An- 
dreas !  And  just  for  that  reason  I  will  never 
touch  another  key,  and  do  as  it  stands  written  in 
the  Bible  :  If  thy  right  hand  offijnd  thee,  cut  it 
off  and  cast  it  from  thee  !  Why,  did  not  the  fel- 
low actually  make  child's  play  of  me  ?  Did  not 
your  old  man  sit  behind  the  organ  with  the  bel- 
lows-blower, weeping  like  a  fool,  when  the  mali- 
cious spirit  on  the  seat  in  front  there  figured  the 
choral  with  the  Vox  Humana  ?  O  wife  !  if  I  had 
let  him  also  play  the  hymn,  who  knows  what  sort 
of  excesses  he  would  have  committed  ?  Perhaps 
I  should  have  had  to  fall  upon  his  neck  before 
the  whole  chapel  and  utterly  disgrace  myself! 
So  I  let  Ilabakknk  play,  and  gained  time,  after  a 
few  false  filths  and  octaves,  to  compose  myself  the 
best  I  could.  But  on  reflection,  were  I  to  hack 
my  fingers  off  and  cast  them  from  me,  would  that 
help  the  brave  Andreas  at  all  ?  So,  Ilerr  Kapelldi- 
rector,  come  right  away  now  to  the  castle.  The 
church  is  out,  and  the  affair  must  be  settled.' 
'  You  are  right,  old  friend,'  answered  I,  and  off 
we  went  to  the  Prince,  with  whom,  when  we  were 
introduced,  we  already  found  Bastian.  The 
Prince  was  extremely  well  pleased  with  your 
playing,  and  caused  to  be  made  out  for  you  upon 
the  spot  the  patent  as  substitute  court  organist  at 
St.  James's,  with  all  the  income  and  emoluments, 
at  the  same  time  pensioning  our  old  friend  here 
with  his  usual  full  salary.' 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friends,  the  scales  fell 
from  my  eyes  at  this  relation  of  the  chapel  direc- 
tor. I  was  really  and  truly  court  organist.  Like 
a  crazy  man  I  danced  about  the  room,  and  em- 
braced now  Bastian,  now  the  chapel  director, 
now  Margaret,  now  the  court  organist,  and  now 
the  stove.  Wine  was  brought,  and  in  the  whole 
Kesidence  there  were  no  happier  mortals  than 
we.     AVe  vvere  as  joyful  as  we  are  to-day. 

"But  all  those  good  men  are  missed  to-day. 
Before  a  year  had  passed,  we  buried  the  vener- 
able court  organist,  and  Bastian  contrived  it  ad- 
mirably again  that  I  should  be  formally  installed 


in  my  ofiice  on  the  seventeenth  of  December, 
just  a  year  from  the  day  that  I  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  him  at  the  house  of  master 
Kilian.  You  should  have  heard  me  then — how  I 
made  the  old  organ  work  together  !  For  now  I 
was  sure  of  bread,  and  everywhere  respected  and 
honored.  Verily,  I  played  the  organ  like  a 
lion ! 

"  Two  years  afterwards  the  noble  Prince  went 
to  his  fathers,  and  the  good  Bastian  soon  followed 
him,  constant,  as  ever,  in  death.  The  chapel 
director  too  went  home,  but  left  us  in  his  place 
his  gallant  son. 

"  The  leather-dealer  died,  the  Counsellor  died ; 
but  we,  friends,  we  still  live,  and  mean,  if  it 
please  God,  to  enjoy  life  now  right  heartily.  To 
be  sure,  I  am  just  now  an  amiable  youth  of  five 
and  sixty  years.  Is  it  not  so,  Margaret?  And 
our  Prince,  our  gracious  Grand  Duke,  will,  should 
I  chance " 

Two  servants  in  a  rich  court  livery  here  inter- 
rupted the  cheerful  old  man.  They  bore  into 
the  room  a  heavy  basket,  and  one  of  them  handed 
to  the  court  organist  a  billet  from  the  Grand 
Duke,  which  the  old  man  opened  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  and,  while  all  rose  reverently,  read 
aloud  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Court  Organist  : 

I  am  not  unaware  of  what  a  happy  day  you 
have  experienced.  Therefore  I  send  you  here  a 
basket  of  my  good  Sillery,  and  wish  we  both  may 
have  the  happiness  to  celebrate  Iha Jiftieth  ^ahilee 
of  your  office,  when  you  shall  receive  speaking 
evidences  of  the  good  will  of 

Your  affectionate,  &c." 

And  now  burst  forth  without  restraint  the  cry  : 

"  Long  live  his  royal  highness,  our  Grand 
Duke,  the  honored  father  of  our  land  !  HocJi ! 
Itoch  !  JiocJi  !  " 

The  champagne  corks  flew,  and  for  the  infinite 
jubilation  no  one  could  hear  his  own  voice. 
Tongues  stammered,  but  so  much  the  more  elo- 
quently spake  the  sparkling  eyes. 

The  good-hearted  court  preacher  glowed  like  a 
Whitsuntide  rose,  and  could  do  nothing  else  but 
laugh  and  wonder.  The  kapellmeister  bad  his 
arm  around  the  old  grocer's  neck,  and  both  wept 
for  love  and  kindness. 

Then  suddenly  the  court  organist  rapped  on  a 
glass  with  his  knife  and  cried : 

"  Silence  !  silence,  my  friends !  There  is  still 
some  one  wanting  in  the  company,  and  he  must 
now  come  forth.  Margaret,  the  faithful  fur  cap 
is  still  living." 

"  In  with  him !  "  we  all  cried  ;  "  in  with  the 
fur  cap  I " 

Then  the  mother  of  the  house,  much  affected, 
brought  the  cap  upon  a  salver,  and  set  it  down 
upon  the  middle  of  the  table.  All  at  once  we 
grew  sober  and  still,  and  I  rose  and  solemnly 
began  : 

"  Six  and  twenty  years  ago  this  day,  O  fur 
cap,  wast  thou  born  !  Thou  art  indeed  one  of 
the  least  out  of  Kilian  Brustfleck's  furriery ;  but 
thou  wast  the  instrument  of  the  heavenly  Father, 
who  through  thee  led  his  unfortunate  and  waver- 
ing children  to  good  fortune ;  and  how  far  behind 
thee  stand  thy  whilom  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
fairy,  sable,  fox-skin  and  lamb-skin  caps,  which 
have  long  been  buried  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
past,  and  no  one  thiidcs  of  them,  although  they 
once   esteemed   themselves   thy  betters.     Small 


and  insignificant  thou  mightest  appear,  but  from 
small  causes  great  results  do  often  flow.  Is  the 
life  of  the  respected  man,  whose  head  thou  wast 
destined  to  keep  warm,  a  matter  of  no  prime  and 
national  importance  ?  Then  at  least  what  was 
brought  about  through  thee  was  wonderful  and 
full  of  blessing.  Therefore,  long  live,  O  far  cap  I 
In  the  safe  screen  far  be  from  thee  the  corrupt- 
ing moth  and  gnawing  mouse  ;  far  be  the  sport- 
ing mastiff  and  the  fondling  cat ;  and  may  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren  at  the  sight  of 
thee  with  gratitude  and  love  remember  him  who 
was  the  first  to  wear  thee  !  " 

"  Amen  !  "  exclaimed  the  whole  company. 
"  Vivat !  long  live  the  fur  cap !  Live  all  the 
caps  in  the  whole  world  !  Live  the  Grand  Duke  ! 
Live  Bastian  !  Long  live  the  brave  host  and  the 
mother !  Long  live  the  organ  !  Long  live  every- 
thing! "  we  all  shrieked  in  mad  jubilee,  and  drank 
and  laughed,  and  sang  and  were  happy  until, 
long  after  midnight,  everybody  danced,  sprang, 
slipped  or  tumbled  to  Be — thelehem. 


Hints  for  the  Formation  of  a  Musical  Library. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OP  M.  FETIS. 

It  is  with  a  musical  library,  as  with  every 
scientific  or  literary  collection,  the  best  must  be 
that  which  is  most  adapted  to  the  taste  and  wants 
of  the  possessor.  It  would  therefore  be  not  only 
difficult  but  unreasonable  to  attempt  to  decide 
positively  upon  the  elements  that  ought  to  enter 
into  its  composition.  The  library  of  a  learned 
musician  will  differ  very  essentially  from  that  of  a 
composer,  and  a  singer's  from  that  of  an  instrumen- 
tal performer  ;  in  a  word,  every  one  collects  such 
works  as  are  best  calculated  to  augment  his 
knowledge  or  satisfy  his  inclination.  This  is  no 
more  than  reasonable  ;  for  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  impossible  to  possess  everything  that  is  valu- 
able, it  is  not  only  useless,  but  something  worse, 
to  gather  round  us  piles  of  books  and  music  which 
we  shall  never  have  the  leisure  to  examine  or 
study.  Successively  to  direct  the  attention  to  a 
multitude  of  objects,  can  give  only  superficial 
knowledge,  instead  of  imparting  solid  instruction. 
Before  collecting  a  musical  library,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  the  use  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed. This  point  once  settled,  the  only  ques- 
tion will  be  regarding  such  a  selection  as  is  best 
calculated  to  attain  the  end  proposed.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  article  is  to  offer  some  few  hints 
towards  making  such  a  selection,  of  whatever 
nature  it  be. 

I  observed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  possess 
everything  valuable  ;  this  is  self-evident,  fwr  not 
only  would  it  be  necessary  to  employ  enormous 
sums  in  the  acquisition  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  or  respecting  music,  but  it  must  also 
be  recollected  that  there  is  a  host  of  works  of  ex- 
treme rarity,  of  which  chance  alone  could  put  us 
in  possession.  The  most  complete  musical  library 
ever  collected  was  that  of  Padre  Martini,  which 
contained  the  works  of  nearly  seventeen  thousand 
writers  and  composers,  and  yet,  even  at  the 
period  in  which  it  was  formed,  it  was  very  in- 
complete, and  would  be  still  more  so  at  the  pres- 
ent day.*  Next  to  this  library,  the  most  numer- 
ous ever  formed  by  an  individual,  comes  that  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  is  maintained  with 
great  care,  and  has  been  ."iuccessively  enriched 
several  amateurs  of  music.  The  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi,  at  Paris,  possesses  a  fine  collection  of 
works,  both  theoretical  and  practical ;  this  col- 
lection dates  from  the  gift  made  by  Sebastian  de 
Brossard  to  Louis  XIV.  of  his  musical  library, 
which  has  been  augmented  by  several  successive 
additions.     It  is   particularly   estimable   for   the 

*  Of  this  library  it  ought  to  be  known  that  it  con- 
sisted not  only  of  works,  <Src.,  on  music,  in  .all  its 
various  branches,  but  also  of  every  book  wherein  tho 
subject  was  merely  incidentally  mentioned.  A  single 
page  concerning  music  in  a  volume  was  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  the  learned  Abbate  to  place  it  in  his 
collection. 
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number  of  ancient  works  wliich  it  contains.  After 
this  comes  the  library  of  the  Ecole  Royale  de 
Musique,  which  is  numerous,  but  chiefly  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  collection  of  dramatic 
music.  A  well-known  amateur,  Mr.  Poelchau,  of 
Berlin,  and  the  Abbate  Sanlini,  of  Rome,  are  pos- 
sessed of  musical  libraries  which  pass  for  the  best 
in  Europe  ;  in  effect,  they  are  rich  in  works  in 
every  department  of  the  art,  but  are  not  less  in- 
complete than  those  I  have  named,  it  being  im- 
possible to  amass  everything. 

It  is  necessarily  to  public  establishments  that 
we  are  led  to  look  for  a  complete  assemblage  of 
all  that  is  known  relative  to  mufic  ;  but,  however 
active  the  zeal  of  the  librarian,  he  is  sure  to  meet 
with  obstacles  that  paralyze  his  efforts.  Money, 
too,  which  is  so  profusely  lavished  on  objects  use- 
less, nay,  worse  than  useless,  is  always  wanting 
for  the  acquisition  of  what  is  necessary.  For  in- 
stance, the  library  of  the  Ecole  Royale  de  Mu- 
sicjue,  rich  as  it  is  in  scores  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  possesses  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  The  sacred 
music  of  the  German  school  is  almost  entirely 
unknown  there  ;  nothing  is  found  but  fragments 
of  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  the  other 
great  men  who  enriched  the  domain  of  music 
from  1700  to  1750.  Of  compositions  for  the 
organ  there  are  absolutely  none,  and  it  is  nearly 
the  same  as  to  what  regards  the  theory  and  his- 
tory of  the  art.  Under  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
all  these  deficiencies  had  been  stated,  and  a  me- 
moir presented  on  the  subject,  and  funds  to  the 
amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs  were  on 
the  point  of  being  granted,  as  well  for  completing 
the  building  as  for  making  the  necessary  acquisi- 
tions, when  the  restoration  took  place.  The 
Ecole  Royale  then  passed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  into  that  of  the 
Minister  de  la  maison  du  Hoi,  and  the  imperial 
ordinance  was  never  carried  into  execution.  By 
a  very  simple  means,  the  library  of  the  Ecole 
Royale  de  Musique  might  be  rendered  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  Europe,  and  that  is,  by  adding 
to  it  the  collection  of  ancient  music  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  du  Roi,  thus  consolidating  the  two  col- 
lections, and  making  one  complete  library  from 
two  incomplete  portions.  But,  unfortunately, 
these  two  establishments  belong  to  different  ad- 
ministrations, and  it  is  not  likely  that  so  desirable 
an  arrangement  will  ever  take  place. 

The  formation  of  a  great  public  library  of 
music,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  object,  which  is  that  of 
furnishing  means  of  instruction  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  art  to  those  who  frequent  it,  ought 
to  be  directed  according  to  the  following  princi- 
ples: 

In  the  first  place,  two  great  divisions  should  be 
made ;  the  one  of  musical  literature,  the  other  of 
practical  music,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
sketch. 

The  first  division  should  be  distributed  into 
classes. 

I.  GENERAL  LITERATURE  OF  MUSIC. 
Siildiuisions. 

1.  Origin  and  invention  of  music. 

2.  Beauty  and  utility  of  this  art. 

3.  Of  its  nature  and  uses. 

4.  Of  its  effects  on  the  moral  atfections. 

5.  Of  its  effects  on  the  physical  constitution  of 
man  and  animals. 

11.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Subdickions. 

1.  General  history  of  music  of  all  nations  and 
of  every  age. 

2.  Particular  history,  which  may  consist  of 
three  divisions  :  1.  Ancient  music  ;  Music  of  the 
middle  ages  ;  3.  Modern  music. 

The  history  of  Ancient  Music  embraces  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  includes  what- 
ever has  been  written  on  the  musical  systems  of 
these  people,  their  notation  or  semlography,  their 
rhythm,  musical  instruments,  &o.  This  class  is 
very  extensive. 

The  history  of  the  music  of  the  Middle  Ages 
may  be  divided  into  the  eastern  and  the  western  ; 
the   eastern  comprehending  whatever  has  been 


written  relative  to  the  music  of  the  Greek,  Ethio- 
pian, and  Armenian  churches;  the  western  em- 
bracing the  history  of  the  Gregorian  and  Am- 
brosian  chant,  and  whatever  has  been  written 
on  figured  song,  notation,  formation  of  systems, 
invention  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  popular 
songs,  music  of  the  troubadours  and  minstrels, 
instruments,  &c. 

The  history  of  Modern  Music  may  be  divided 
into  general  and  particular,  and  consists  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  successive  progress 
and  revolutions  of  the  art,  not  only  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  but  throughout  the  world  gen- 
erally. The  catalogue  of  this  single  division 
would  form  more  than  twenty  octavo  pages.  To 
this  must  bo  added  the  particular  histories  of 
church  music,  of  dramatic  music,  of  the  biography 
of  composers,  both  for  the  voice  and  for  instru- 
ments, singers,  and  instrument  makers  of  every 
kind,  as  well  as  of  bibliography  or  literal  history, 
dictionaries,  &c.  These  latter  divisions  comprise 
more  than  twelve  hundred  articles. 

The  second  great  division  of  musical  literature 
includes  all  that  relates  to  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  music,  and  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Mathematical  and  physical  part,  subdi- 
vided into  three  relations ;  the  first  including  all 
that  relates  to  acoustics  or  the  science  of  sounds, 
to  the  organ  of  hearing,  to  the  voice  and  echoes  ; 
the  second,  comprehending  the  calculation  of 
proportions,  and  the  temperament  and  tuning  of 
instruments ;  the  third,  treatises  for  the  construc- 
tion of  instruments.  This  part  comprehends 
more  than  six  hundred  articles. 

II.  The  rudiments  of  music,  divided  into  four 
sections:  1st,  notation,  solmization  and  rhythm; 
2d,  solfa-ing ;  3d,  plain  song  and  figured  song ; 
4th,  the  methods  of  performing  on  different  in- 
struments. More  than  three  thousand  articles 
are  comprised  in  this  part. 

III.  The  theory  and  practice  of  Harmony  and 
Composition,  divided  into  four  sections  :  1st,  sys- 
tems of  harmony  ;  2d,  treatises  of  intervals  and 
chords,  and  methods  of  accompaniment ;  3d, 
counterpoint  and  fugue  ;  4th,  composition  in  gen- 
eral, which  is  composed  of  treatises  on  melody, 
on  poetictal  and  musical  rhj'thm.on  the  employment 
of  instruments  and  voices,  on  orchestral  effects, 
and  on  the  poetry  of  music.  In  this  part  are 
contained  nearly  two  thousand  articles. 

IV.  Musical  Criticism  and  Literature,  contain- 
ing, 1st,  treatises  on  e.xpression,  style,  and  taste  ; 
2nd,  considerations  on  the  amelioration  of  the 
musical  art,  and  improvements  in  its  methods 
and  diflFerent  parts  ;  3d,  polemic  writings,  pamph- 
lets, and  satires  ;  4th,  musical  journals. 

Such  should  be  the  materials  of  the  literary 
part  of  a  grand  public  library  of  music. 

I  now  come  to  the  practical  part,  that  is,  to 
compositions  of  every  kind.  This  part  will  con- 
sist of  two  divisions ;  the  one  comprising  vocal, 
and  the  other  instrumental  music. 

This  division  of  vocal  music  will  be  subdivided 
into  three  great  sections:  1st,  Church  Music; 
2d,  Music  of  the  Theatre ;  3d,  Chamber  Music. 

Church  ilusic  must  again  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral classes;  the  first  will  embrace  all  the  motets 
and  masses,  from  the  origin  of  composition  in 
several  parts,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  regard 
under  one  point  of  view  all  such  music  as  had  the 
mechanical  combination  of  sounds,  more  or  less 
perfect,  for  its  principle  ;  for  the  works  which 
remain  to  us  of  these  times  offer  little  or  nothing 
else,  till  the  period  of  the  reformation  of  the  art 
by  Palestrina. 

The  second  class,  of  masses  and  motets,  com- 
prehends all  that  was  composed  from  the  time  of 
Palestrina  to  that  of  Carissimi,  the  inventor  of 
the  modern  style,  and  of  church  music  with  ac- 
companiments. 

The  third  class  includes  masses,  vespers,  motets. 
The  Beums,  &c.,  from  the  time  of  Carissimi  till 
1730,  at  which  time  wind  instruments  were  intro- 
duced into  church  music  accompaniments,  and 
when  commenced  what  may  be  termed  musical 
coloring  and  the  expressive  style.  This  class 
will  comprehend  all  that  has  been  written  to  the 
present  day.  Church  music  might  also  be  di- 
vided into  schools,  in  order  the  better  to  show  its 


historical  progression.  In  fine,  a  particular  sec- 
tion should  be  set  apart  for  all  that  regards  the 
reformed  religion,  such  as  psalms  and  canticles  in 
several  parts,  and  in  the  languages  of  eh'fferent 
countries,  German  masses.  To  Deums,  and  ser- 
vices in  German,  English,  Dutch,  &c. 

Intermediary  between  church  music  and  that 
of  the  theatre  stands  the  Oratorio  ;  it  is  allied  to 
the  one  by  its  object,  and  to  the  other  by  its 
dramatic  expression,  and  may  therefore  be  prop- 
erly assigned  to  a  separate  class. 

Theatrical  Music,  strictly  speaking,  contains 
but  one  class — that  of  the  opera  ;  yet  it  will  be 
proper  to  divide  it  according  to  different  epochs 
and  schools.  The  first  epoch  of  the  Italian 
school  comprises  the  first  essays  and  the  first 
works,  from  Giulo  Caccini  to  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, the  real  inventor  of  the  expressive  and 
dramatic  style.  The  second  epoch  extends  from 
the  time  of  this  composer  to  that  of  Persolesi. 
The  third  commences  with  Maio  and  .loinelli,  the 
inventors  of  musical  coloring  or  instrumental 
effects.  The  fourth  comprises  all  the  works  in 
which  the  accompaniment  ceases  to  be  a  second- 
ary part,  and  claims  a  rank  with  the  vocal ;  that 
is,  all  that  has  been  written  from  1790  till  the 
present  day. 

Of  German  Dramatic  Music,  the  first  epoch 
commences  with  Keiser,  and  finishes  with  Benda  ; 
the  second  commences  with  this  master  and  ex- 
tends to  the  time  of  Mozart ;  the  third  extends 
from  the  works  of  this  great  man  to  those  of 
Weigh  A  fourth  epoch,  which  may  properly  be 
denominated  that  of  philosophical  music,  begins 
with  Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

The  French  School  will  also  be  divided  into 
several  epochs ;  the  first  commences  with  Lulli 
and  extends  to  Rameau  ;  the  second  comprehends 
all  that  has  been  written  from  the  time  of  this 
master  to  that  of  Gluck  ;  the  third  and  fourth 
are  formed  by  Mehul,  Cherubini,  and  their  suc- 
cessors. For  the  comic  opera,  one  class  will  com- 
prise the  works  of  Duni,  Philidor,  Monsigny, 
Gretry,  and  their  imitators,  and  the  second  will 
extend  from  1790  to  our  time. 

Chamber  Music  will  be  divided  into  the  mad- 
rigal, the  canzonet,  airs  in  several  parts,  the  can- 
tata, detached  airs,  the  romance,  and  national 
melodies  of  every  country  on  the  globe. 

Instrumental  Music  will  be  subdivided  into 
concert  music  and  chamber  music,  and  each  of 
these  subdivisions  will  class  according  to  difierent 
schools. 

Concert  Music  includes,  1st,  all  the  ancient 
pieces,  known  by  the  French  under  the  name  of 
Suites,  and  by  the  Germans  under  that  of  Partien  ; 
in  other  worils,  all  .small  pieces  in  several  parts, 
for  the  viol,  lute,  harpsichord,  &c.,  of  which  kind 
is  the  whole  of  the  music  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  2nd,  symphonies  for  full  orchestra  ;  3d, 
concertos,  symphonies,  concerted  pieces,  &c. 

Chamber  Music  is  of  two  kinds  :  the  first  com- 
prising works  for  several  instruuients,  such  as 
duos,  trios,  quatuors,  quintets,  se.xtuors,  septuors, 
&c. ;  the  second,  all  pieces  lor  a  single  instru- 
ment, either  alone  or  accompanied,  viz.,  the  solo, 
sonata,  capriccio,  fantasia,  varied  airs,  preludes, 
fugues,  &c.  A  subdivision  will  necessarily  be 
made  for  each  instrument,  while  the  organ  will 
form  a  distinct  class. 

Mililari/  Music  will  form  a  third  division  of 
instrumental  music. 

A  library  formed  according  to  the  rules  of 
classification,  and  as  complete  in  all  its  parts  as 
possible,  would  be  worthy  of  such  an  establish- 
ment as  the  Ecole  Royale  de  JMusique,  and  would 
be  productive  of  great  utility  in  a  nation  which 
owes  its  success  in  the  musical  art  to  the  superi- 
ority of  its  system  of  education.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  government  will  one  day  be  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  such  an  assemblage  of  musical 
knowledge,  and  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
supply  the  numerous  deficiencies  which  are  found 
in  the  existing  one. 

I  spoke  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  of 
musical  libraries  formed  according  to  the  peculiar 
taste  or  studies  of  the  individual ;  it  will  at  once 
be  understood  that  a  library  of  this  kind  can 
form  but  a  section,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  collec- 
tion of  which  I  have  been  speaking.     A  scholar, 
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for  instance,  desirous  of  pursuing  his  researches 
upon  some  branch  of  acoustics,  would  collect 
worlis  belonging  to  the  physical  and  mathemat- 
ical section  of  musical  literature  ;  a  professor  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  those  appertaining  to 
the  theoretical  part  of  his  art;  an  organist,  those 
treating  of  his  instrument;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
The  historian  of  music,  and  the  biographer  of 
musicians  and  writers  on  music,  are  alone  re- 
quired to  possess  a  universal  knowledge  of  the 
art. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  books  and 
■what  the  compositions  to  be  selected  in  forming  a 
musical  library,  and  by  what  means  can  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  titles  and  general  contents  be  ob- 
tained ?  I  answer,  that  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  these  details,  for  a  mere  catalogue  of 
the  materials  for  forming  a  great  musical  library 
■would  of  itself  fill  several  large  volumes.  The 
treatises  of  musical  literature  by  Forkel  and 
Lichtenthal,  Gerber's  Dictionary  of  Musicians, 
and  some  other  authors,  are  the  sources  whence 
this  information  may  be  obtained.  Unfortunate- 
ly, these  works  are  more  or  less  incomplete,  more 
or  less  faulty  and  erroneous.  I  am  led  to  hope 
that  the  "  Historical  Dictionary  of  Musicians," 
■which  I  have  composed,  and  the  tables  with 
which  it  is  furnished,  will  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  this  regard. 


Franz  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  Major. 

BY   EGBERT    SCHDMANN. 

[Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World.] 

[Concluded.] 

Let  the  reader  bring  together  and  envelope  in 
a  slight  catholic  cloud  of  incense,  the  pictures  of 
the  Donau,  the  Slephansthurm,  and  the  distant 
Alpine  range,  and  he  will  have  a  picture  of 
Vienna  itself,  and,  when  onee  the  charming  land- 
scape stands  livingly  before  him,  chords  will  be 
touched  which  otherwise  would  never  have  re- 
sounded within  his  breast.  On  hearing  Schubert's 
symphony,  and  the  clear,  blooming,  and  romantic 
lite  it  contains,  the  city  rises  up  before  me  more 
plainly  than  ever,  and  it  becomes  once  more  per- 
fectly evident  to  me  how  it  is  that  such  works  can 
be  produced  in  e,\actly  such  a  place.  I  will  not 
endeavor  to  give  the  symphony  a  folio  ;  the 
difFereut  periods  of  age  vary  too  much  in  their 
tastes,  and  the  youth  of  eighteen  often  perceives 
in  a  piece  of  music  an  event  affecting  the  entire 
world,  where  a  man  sees  oidy  an  occurrence 
relating  to  a  single  country,  while  the  musician 
has  thought  neither  of  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
simply  gave  his  best  music,  the  music  he  had  in 
his  heart.  But  that  the  external  world,  to-day 
brilliant  and  to-morrow  gloomy,  often  penetrates 
the  mind  of  the  poet  and  musician,  is  a  fact  the 
reader  must  believe,  as  well  as  that  more  than 
simply  beautiful  song,  more  than  mere  grief  and 
joy,  such  as  music  has  already  expressed  in  a 
hundred  different  ways,  lies  concealed  in  this 
symphony ;  nay,  to  grant  it  leads  us  to  a  region 
where  ■we  cannot  remember  ever  to  have  been, 
we  have  only  to  hear  such  a  symphony.  We 
find  in  it,  besides  masterly  teidmical  musical  skill 
of  composition,  life  in  every  vein,  the  most  deli- 
cate gradation  of  coloring,  significance  every- 
where, and  the  sharpest  expression  of  individual 
points,  while,  finally,  diffused  over  the  whole  is 
the  romantic  hue  we  have  previously  met  in 
Franz  Schubert.  And  then  the  heavenly  length 
of  the  symphony,  like  a  thick  novel  in  four 
volumes  of  Jean  Paul,  for  instance,  who  also  can 
never  end,  and  that  for  the  best  reason,  in  order 
to  let  the  reader  afterwards  create  for  himself. 
How  does  this  feeling  of  riches  everywhere  refresh 
us,  while,  with  others,  we  have  always  to  fear  the 
end,  and  are  so  frequently  grieved  at  being 
deceived.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
■whence  Schubert  obtained  such  playful,  brilliant, 
and  masterly  power  of  treating  an  orchestra,  did 
we  not  know  that  this  symphony  -was  preceded  by 
six  others,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  the  most  mature 
vigor  of  manhood.*      It  must,  at  all  events,  be 

*  Written  on  the  score  are  the  words:    "  IVIarch, 
1828."    Schubert  died  in  the  November  foUomng. 


accounted  an  extraordinary  instance  of  talent, 
that  a  man  who,  during  his  lifetime,  heard  so  few 
of  his  instrumental  works  performed,  should  have 
been  capable  of  training  so  peculiarly  each  instru- 
ment, as  well  as  the"  combined  mass  of  the 
orchestra,  so  that  they  often  sound  like  separate 
human  voices  and  a  chorus.  This  similarity  with 
the  human  voice  I  have  never  met  with,  in  so 
surprising  and  deceptive  a  degree,  in  the  works  of 
any  other  composer,  except  Beethoven's;  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  Meyerbeer's  treatment  of 
the  singing-voice.  The  perfect  independence  of 
the  symphony,  as  far  as  Beethoven  is  concerned, 
affords  another  proof  of  its  manly  origin.  Let 
the  reader  here  remark  how  correctly  and  wisely 
Schubert's  genius  is  displayed.  Conscious  of  his 
more  modest  capabilities,  he  avoids  any  imitation 
of  the  grotesque  forms  and  bold  relations  with 
which  we  meet  in  Beethoven's  later  compositions  ; 
he  gives  us  a  work  of  the  most  graceful  form,  and 
yet  interwoven  in  a  novel  manner,  never  depart- 
ing too  far  from  the  middle  point,  and  always 
returning  to  it.  Such  must  be  the  opinion  of 
every  one  who  has  frequently  studied  the  sym- 
phony. In  the  commencement,  it  is  true,  its 
brilliant  character,  novelty  of  instrumentation, 
breadth  of  form,  charming  alternation  of  the  life 
of  the  feelings,  and  the  completely  new  world 
into  which  we  are  transported,  must  embarrass 
many  a  person,  as  the  first  glance  at  something 
unusual  always  does ;  but  even  then  there  still 
remains  the  agreeable  feeling  which  we  expe- 
rience, for  instance,  after  a  tale  of  fairy-land  or 
magic  ;  we  are  quite  convinced  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  story,  and  that  the  connection 
of  one  part  with  another  will  in  time,  become 
clear  to  us.  This  sentiment  of  security  is  produced 
at  the  outset,  by  the  gorgeously  romantic  introduc- 
tioQ,  although  everything  then  appears  enveloped 
in  m3'stery.  Completely  new,  too,  is  the  transition 
from  this  to  the  Allegro ;  the  tempo  seems  not  to 
be  altered,  and  we  are  landed,  we  know  not  how. 
To  analyze  the  separate  movements  would  gratify 
neither  ourselves  nor  any  one  else ;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  novel  character  pervading  it. 
I  cannot,  however,  part  without  a  word  for  the 
second  movement,  which  appeals  to  us  with  such 
touching  tones.  There  occurs  in  it  a  passage — 
where  a  horn  summons  us  as  from  the  distance 
• — which  appears  to  me  to  have  come  from  some 
other  sphere.  Every  one  listens  in  silence  as  if  a 
heavenly  spirit  were  stealing  through  the  orches- 
tra. 

The  symphony  produced  among  us  an  effect 
produced  by  no  work  since  those  of  Beethoven. 
Artists  and  amateurs  united  in  its  praise;  and  from 
the  master,  who  had  the  work  studied  so  carefully 
that  the  result  was  most  magnificent,  I  heard  some 
observations  which  I  would  fain  have  been  able  to 
convey  to  Schubert,  as  they  would,  probably, 
have  caused  him  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  will  be 
years,  perha[is,  bi-fore  the  symphony  is  firmly 
established  in  Germany,  but  there  is  no  danger 
that  it  will  be  forgotten  or  neglected ;  it  bears  in 
itself  the  germ  of  eternal  youth. 

My  visit  to  the  churchyard,  which  reminded  me 
of  a  relation  of  the  deceased  composer,  rewarded 
me  doubly;  my  first  reward,  I  received  on  the 
day  in  question.  I  found  upon  Beethoven's  grave 
— a  steel  pen,  which  I  have  religiously  preserved. 
Only  on  festive  occasions,  like  the  present,  do  I 
use  it ;  may  what  has  flowed  from  it  prove  inter- 
esting to  my  readers. 


Johanna  Wagner  in  London. 

Having  presented  the  favorable  view  of  this 
lady's  singing  and  acting,  from  the  News,  we  give 
now  what  we  find  upon  the  other  side.  The  in- 
dependent critic  of  the  Leader  (July  5)  says  : 

The  memorable  and  somewhat  disrespectful 
letter  of  Wagner  pere,  in  which  that  gentleman 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  English  were  no 
judges  of  music,  and  only  good  for  money,  finds 
a  melancholy  comment  in  the  fact  that  the  en- 
thusiastic admirers. of  Jenny  Lind  are  the  cold 
and  astonished  sufferers  under  Johanna  Wag- 
nek. 


No  one,  it  is  true,  -would  believe,  from  the  tone 
of  our  most  powerful  organs  of  public  criticism 
(with  one  signal  and  important  exception),  that 
Mile.  Wagner  had  not  created  an  extraordinary 
sensation  in  London.  But  it  is  not  our  fault  that 
the  criticism  of  almost  all  our  contemporaries  has 
degenerated  into  a  dilution  of  vapid  and  unneces- 
sary eulogy  of  all  new  singers,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  who  have  found  their  way  into  the 
paradise  of  puffery.  It  is  our  humble  but  earnest 
duty  to  speak  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  truth. 
We  are,  therefore,  bound  to  record  the  fact  that 
Mile.  Johanna  Wagner  has  narrowly  escaped 
a  iota.\Jiasco  in  this  country.  AVhether  the  effect 
would  have  been  the  reverse  had  she  made  her 
first  appearance  in  German  opera,  we  are  not 
enabled  to  conjecture ;  we  thiidv  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  selected  a  more  unfavor- 
able introduction  than  /  Capuletti  ed  I  Montecchi. 
This  feeble  and  trashj'  opera,  with  its  meagre  and 
effeminate  pasticcio  of  worn-out  reminiscences  of 
tunes  strung  on  to  the  silliest  travesty  of  a  beautiful 
story,  is  as  dull  and  worthless  a  performance  as 
any  audience  can  desire. 

The  weakness  of  the  opera  is  rendered  mon- 
strous by  its  Teutonic  interpreters.  Three  Ger- 
mans fo  sing  Bellini  !  Mile.  Wagner  looks  like 
Minerva  in  her  armor,  with  her  tall  and  lithesome 
figure,  and  the  grace  and  ease  of  her  bounding 
steps ;  but  the  incessant  attitude-striking,  after  the 
manner  not  of  sculpture,  but  of  those  prints  of 
penny  warriors  so  dear  to  children  (Id.  plain,  2d. 
colored),  fatigues  the  admiring  and  diverts  the 
doubtful  critic.  There  has  been  so  much  nonsense 
talked  about  the  statuesque,  that  it  is  time  to 
remind  some  dramatic  artists  that  poses  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  feeling  and  intelligence.  We  con- 
scientiously avow  that  we  fail  to  detect  a  breath 
of  feeling  or  a  gleam  of  emotion  in  that  Pallas 
face  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last.  Only  in  the 
last  act  is  there  anything  approaching  an  abandon- 
ment to  the  situation,  and  even  there  the  sacred 
file  is  not,  and  the  passion  is  a  careful  trick.  As 
to  the  singing,  Mile.  Wagner  cannot  be  said  to 
have  a  voice  at  all :  she  has  a  rough  sketch,  so  to 
speak,  of  three  voices,  all  equally  harsh,  imperfect, 
and  unpleasing.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  there  is 
a  breadth  of  "  phrasing"  not  without  a  certain 
grandeur;  but  delicacy,  refinement,  finish,  are  all 
absent,  and  every  now  and  then  we  are  shocked 
and  exasperated  by  sounds  that  are  neither  speech 
nor  song.  It  is  difficult  to  expect  that  Mile. 
Wagner  will  correct  these  deficiencies ;  she  has 
too  high  and  too  assured  a  reputation  in  Germany 
to  take  lessons  any  more.  Let  us  hope,  at  least, 
that  she  may  improve  her  visit  to  London  by 
hearing  Mme.  Jenny  Lind  and  Mrae.  Viardot! 

We  hear  it  said  that  Mile.  Wagner  cannot  be 
fairly  judged  by  those  who  have  not  heard  and 
seen  her  as  Valentine  in  the  Huguenots,  or  Fides 
in  the  Prophete  ;  and  of  her  Orfeo  we  have  never 
heard  but  one,  and  that  the  highest,  opinion. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  too  well  satisfied  that  her 
dramatic  reputation  in  England  will  not  have 
been  increased  by  her  appearance.  Oinne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico. 


Mme.  Goldschmidt's  Last  Concert  in  London. 

(From  the  Times,  July  1.) 

Jenny  Lind  took  her  leave  of  the  English 
public  last  night,  in  E.xeter-hall,  where  a  veritable 
multitude  had  assembled  to  greet  her.  The 
excitement  of  this  occasion  can  only  be  compared 
in  intensity  and  unanimity  to  that  which  was 
created  on  the  night  of  her  debut  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre — May  4,  1847.  The  universal  sentiment 
last  ni"ht  was  one  of  pleasure  mixed  with  pain — • 
for,  if  ever  public  performer  may  be  said  to  have 
reigned  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  Jenny  Lind  has 
reiiJned  in  the  heart  of  England,  throughout  the 
lenrfth  and  breath  of  which  her  name  is  familiar 
as  a  household  word.  The  causes  of  this  unpre- 
cedented popularity  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon  ; 
enough  that,  although  Jenny  Lind  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  artists,  it  is  not  to  her  art  alone  that 
she  is  indebted  for  her  celebrity  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
her  one  of  the  most  single-minded  and  benevolent 
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of  her  sex,  it  is  not  merely  Iier  personal  character 
that  has  raised  her  to  the  place  she  enjoys  in  the 
world's  esteem.  Others  have  probably  sung  as 
well — perhaps  (we  doubt  it)  belter,  but  no  one, 
at  least  in  our  time,  has  sung  like  lier ;  others 
may  have  been  as  kind  and  charitable,  but  none 
have  publicly  exercised  the  qualities  of  charity 
and  kindness  in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 
Jenny  Lind,  is,  in  fact,  an  oriyinal,  in  the  fullest 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  grace  which  is  hers 
belongs  to  herself  exclusively.  Even  her  voice, 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  a  soprano^  possesses 
nothing  in  common  with  any  other  voice  we  have 
heard ;  and  though  *he  has  lived  in  a  century 
remarkable  for  great  singers,  she  has  maintained 
a  place  apart  from  them  all. 

Not  to  become  rhapsodical,  however,  the 
"  Farewell  Concert"  of  Jenny  Lind  last  night  is 
likely  to  be  remembered  for  a  long  time  to  come 
by  the  audience  and  herself,  since  the  demon- 
stration that  accompanied  it  was  worthy  of  both, 
and  flattering  to  both.  As  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
last  concert,  and  as  everything  connected  with  the 
event  must  possess  a  certain  kind  of  interest,  we 
subjoin  the  programme  : — 

PART  I. 

Overture  :  '  Clemenza  di  Tito,' Mozart. 

Hymn  for  Soprano,  Chorus  and  Organ — Mme. 

Goldschmidt, Mendelssohn. 

Concerto  Dramatico  :  Violin,  Herr  Ernst Spohr. 

Sacred  Cantata:  the  130th  Psalm — Solos,  Mme. 

Goldschmidt  &  Mr.  Lockey,. .  .Otto  Goldschmidt. 

P.1RT  II. 

Overture:  'The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,' Weber. 

Aria  :  '  Non  paventar,' — Mme.  Goldschmidt,  Mozart. 
Concerto  for  Piano-forte,  with  Orchestra, 

Otto  Goldschmidt. 
Scena  and  Aria  :  '  Ah,  non  giunge,'  —  Mme. 

Goldschmidt, Bellini. 

Fantasie  :  Violoncello — Sig.  Piatti, Piatti. 

Swedish  Melody  :  '  The  Echo,' — Mme.  Goldschmidt. 
Conductor Mr.  Benedict. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  we  should 
be  spared  the  duty  of  criticism,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  critical. 
Every  piece   in  the  programme   (including  the 
psalm    and    concerto    of   Herr    Otto     Gold- 
schmidt) had  been  already  heard  this  season. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  recording 
that  the  regret  at  parting  with  such  a  singer  was 
made  all  the  more  poignant  by  the  splendor  of  her 
performances,  which  left  the  fixed  impression  that 
Jenny  Lind  was  about  to  retire  into  private  life 
in  the  very  meridian  of  her  powers.     When  she 
first  came  on  to  sing  in  Mendelssohn's  hymn  she 
was  welcomed  by  a  shout  of  applause  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall,  the  orchestra  included.     As  the 
concert  progressed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience 
got   warmer   and  warmer,   until,   after   the    e.x- 
tremely  arduous  and  trying  song  of  the  Queen  of 
Night  (from  Die  Zauberjlole ) ,  which  taxes  the 
highest  notes  of  the  voice  so  terribly,  it  became 
exacting  and  Jenny  Lind  was  compelled  to  repeat 
the  Allegro — one  performance  alone  of  which  is 
enough  to  shake  the  physical  force  of  the  strongest 
and  most  expert  vocalist.     The  second  time  how- 
ever, was  even  better  than  the  first.     The  great 
finale  from  La  Sonnamhula  presented  threefold 
difficulties  after  such  an  effort ;   but  these  were 
overcome  with  ease,  and  the  canlahile  sinoing  in 
the  recitative  and  larrjo,  "  Ah  non  credea"  was 
unsurpassable  for  pathos,  delicacy,  and  refinement, 
disclosing  all  the  old  beauties  so  often  described — ■ 
and  especially  that  incomparable  sollo  voce  shake 
at    the    conclusion — in    colors   more   than    ever 
attractive.      This  truly  exquisite  performance — ■ 
listened  to  throughout  by  the  whole  of  the  vast 
audience  in  breathless  silence — was  followed  by 
such  a  burst  of  applause  as  seldom  meets  the 
gratified  ears  of  an  artist.      The  audience  were 
enraptui-ed,  and  the  singer  was  enraptured  too 
— at  least,  if  we  may  draw  conclusions  from  the 
gush  of  song  which  followed  in  the  rondo,  "  Ah 
non  giunge" — only  to  be  li'sened  in  its  beauty  and 
impulsiveness  to  those  "  profuse  strains  of  unpre- 
meditated art"  which  the  poet  attributes  to  the 
skylark.     The  audience  responded  by  cheer  after 
cheer,  and  Jenny  Lind  was  compelled  to  return 
to  the  orchestra ;  but,  having  yet  another  task  to 
perform,  she  wisely  declined  to  repeat  the  rondo. 
The  last  piece  was  the  well-known  "  Echo  Song," 
in  which,  as  usual,  the  songstress  accompanied  her- 


self at  the  piano.  There  was  something  suggestive 
in  this  Swedish  melody,  which,  after  the  reiterated 
"  echos,"  as  everybody  knows,  terminates  pianis- 
simo— like  the  mu.'-ic  of  some  sweet  voice  heard 
from  a  long  distance.  Jenny  Lind  seemed  to 
bestow  more  than  ordinary  pains  upon  this  illusion, 
and  lingered  upon  the  few  concluding  notes,  as  if 
with  a  feeling  that  they  were  the  very  last  to 
which  she  was  ever  to  give  utterance  in  presence 
of  the  English  public.  If  such  were  really  the 
case  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  since  where 
so  large  a  sympathy  has  been  shown  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  it  has  not  in  some  measure  been 
reciprocated.  Jenny  Lind  has  given  us  good 
cause  to  think  that  she  does  not  belong  to  the 
common  race  of  artists,  and  that  ingratitude  does 
not  belong  to  her  nature.  Let  us,  then,  beljeve 
that  the  regret  felt  at  parting  was  not  all  on  one 
side,  and  that  the  slight  tremulousness  which 
imparted  an  additional  charm  to  those  soft  and 
just  audible  tones  at  the  end  of  the  "  Echo  Song" 
came  from  the  heart  of  the  singer,  and  meant 
something  more  than  a  simple  expedient  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  effect.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  certain — the  last  notes  of  Jenny  Lind  will  not 
very  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  hear  them.  They  represented 
the  final  greeting  of  one  who  has  rather  been 
idoHzed  than  courted  as  an  ordinary  public 
favorite,  and  were  listened  to  with  an  interest 
little  short  of  painful.  To  portray  the  scene  that 
ensued  is  not  easy.  The  audience  rose  as  one, 
applauding,  cheering,  and  waving  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, with  an  enthusiasm  that  defies  descrip- 
tion. The  object  of  this  extraordinary  ovation — 
in  which  the  ladies  were  quite  as  earnest  as  the 
gentlemen — was  at  length  so  moved  by  it  that  she 
caught  the  infection  from  her  admirers,  and  waved 
her  own  handkerchief,  first  to  the  audience,  and 
then  to  the  orchestra,  with  a  heartiness  that  left 
little  doubt  of  her  emotion.  When  she  had  gone 
she  was  called  back  again,  and  the  scene  repeated. 
The  end  was  thus  worthy  of  the  beginning. 
Jenny  Lind  won  the  favor  of  the  English  public 
from  the  first,  and  retained  it  undiminished  to  the 
last,  which  recent  events  have  proved  ;  and,  as  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  few  can  be  indifferent  to 
what  immediately  concerns  the  welfare  of  one 
who — not  merely  by  rare  gifts,  but  by  good  works 
— has  attained  such  distinction,  we  are  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  assure  our  readers  that  Madame 
Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  retires  from  public  life 
to  devote  herself  to  a  home  which  is  now,  and  has 
been  since  she  was  first  married,  one  of  unclouded 
happiness. 


Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt. 

(From  the  London  Press.) 

It  may  be  heretical — it  may  be  paradoxical — 
but,  even  with  the  deafening  cheering  of  last 
Monday  night  at  Exeter-hall  still  ringing  in  our 
ears,  we  must  pronounce  the  Swedish  Nightingale 
to  be  a  puzzle,  both  in  her  career  as  a  vocalist 
and  in  her  policy  as  an  artiste.  As  a  lyric  actress 
there  is  no  other  instance  on  record  of  a  fame 
acquired  by  such  an  extraordinarily  limited  range 
of  characters ;  and,  as  a  concert  singer,  her  range 
of  music  seems  equally  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  narrowest  limits.  Jenny  Lind  was  first  heard 
in  England  in  1847.  She  achieved  assuredly  the 
greatest  success  ever  known,  and  yet  her  dramatic 
reputation  is  based  on  Alice  in  Meyerbeer'a 
Robert  le  Diahle,  Amina  in  Bellini's  Sonnambula, 
and  Maria  in  Donizetti's  Figlia  del  Reggimenlo. 
To  state  that  these  respective  performances  were 
perfection  is  an  exaggeration.  But  her  Norma 
was  a  signal  failure.  Her  Susanna  in  Mozart's 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  always  excepting  that  wondrous 
piece  of  vocalization,  the  "  Deh  vieni,"  was 
singularly  repulsive.  Her  Adina  in  the  Elixir 
was  a  terrible  termagant,  and  her  Lucia  the  most 
unloving  one  ever  witnessed.  Strange  it  is,  but 
in  one  of  her  finest  assumptions,  in  Spontini's 
Vestale,  she  never  appeared  in  this  country. 
Taking  her  oratorio  repertoire,  we  have  those 
magnificent  displays  in  the  Messiah,  the  Creation, 
and  in  the  Elijah,  which  will  give  Lind's  name 
much  greater  glory  than  her  stage  successes.  Her 
collection  of  music  for  the  concert  programmes 


exhibited  little  variety.  Her  eternal  "  Echo " 
song,  the  "  Ah  non  giunge,"  the  "  Non  paventar," 
the  scena  from  Beatrice,  &c.,  with  ever  and  anon 
"John  Anderson,"  a  stray  ballad  of  Balfe  or 
Benedict,  whoever  was  conductor  for  the  time 
being,  and  some  weak  work  of  Herr  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt, and  the  catalogue  is  soon  gone  through. 
Setting  aside  a  miserable  cjuibble  that  has  been 
raised  of  the  probability  of  Lind's  return  to  sing 
for  others,  but  not  for  her  own  account,  assuming 
that  this  is  a  bona  fide  farewell,  and  not  a  Grisi 
juggle,  the  truth  may  now  be  told  of  Mme.  Gold- 
schmidt's  final  appearance.  It  has  been  given  out 
that  her  chief  reason  for  the  campaign  of  this 
year  in  England  was  to  enable  her  caro  sposo  to 
take  his  position,  as  she  believes,  as  a  second 
Mendelssohn.  If  this  be  true,  it  was  an  amiable 
but  an  unfortunate  delusion,  for,  whether  as  pia- 
nist or  composer,  a  more  marked  mediocrity  never 
claimed  public  patronage  than  Herr  Goldschmidt. 
In  this  respect  Mme.  Schumann,  the  unrivalled 
pianiste,  has  made  as  great  a  mistake  as  Mme. 
Goldschmidt.  Polite  toleration  and  fair  hearings 
have  been  granted  to  the  productions  of  Dr. 
Schumann  and  Otto  Goldschmidt,  and  that  is  all. 
It  is  yet  too  early  to  enter  into  all  the  causes  of 
Jenny  Lind's  popidarity.  Many  judges  think 
that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  her  system  of  singing 
for  charities,  like  that  so  successfully  adopted  by 
the  celebrated  Mme.  Calalani.  This  supposition 
will  not  stand  good,  however ;  if  Lind  and  Cata- 
lani  had  not  been  great  singers,  with  artistic  spe- 
cialities to  distinguish  them  from  the  throng,  their 
charitable  policy  would  have  availed  but  little. 
It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  vast 
triumphs  of  the  Italian  and  the  Swede  to  their 
ingenuity  in  isolation.  Catalani  would  never  sing, 
if  she  could  avoid  it,  with  first-rate  artistes.  "  Moi 
et  mes  quatres  poupees,"  her  well-known  axiom 
for  an  Italian  opera,  has  been  imitated  by  Lind. 
Until  towards  the  close  of  her  career  this  year, 
Viardot  was  the  only  rival  star  permitted  to 
approach  Mme.  Goldschmidt,  whose  ambition  was 
so  overwhelming  as  to  originate  Meyerbeer's 
quaint  observation  as  to  its  uncompromising  char- 
acter. She  has  realized  an  enormous  fortune,  and 
yet  it  is,  we  believe,  a  fact,  that  for  money  she 
herself  cares  but  little.  To  be  regarded  as  the 
artiste,  the  singer,  here  was  the  impetus  to  her  in- 
tensity in  the  execution  of  the  duties  she  took  on 
herself. 
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BOSTON, JULY 

26,   1856. 

Jenny  Lind  and  her  London  Critics. — 
Human  nature  in  its  varieties  seems  to  be  about 
equally  distributed  in  all  countries.  Everywhere, 
where  genius  and  highest  excellence  are  recog- 
nized and  felt,  you  will  see  just  about  the  same 
proportion  of  deniers  and  pi'otesters,  who  de- 
clare they  can  see  nothing  in  it,  that  the  great 
artist's,  poet's,  hero's  success  is  all  a  mystery, 
and  probably  a  humbug.  Everywhere  just  so 
many  persons,  who  will  believe  anything,  resort 
to  any  silly  or  malicious  explanation,  rather  than 
accept  acknowledged  excellence  as  genuine. 
When  Jenny  Lind  sang  here  she  carried  the 
masses  with  her,  as  she  does  everywhere ;  she 
awakened  that  kind  of  enthusiasm  which  is  a 
blessing  in  itself,  in  that  it  lifts  the  common  mind 
above  its  every-day,  dull,  hacknied,  unbelieving 
habit,  and  proves  again  to  us  that  the  ideal  is  as 
essential  to  our  life  as  anything  we  eat  or  drink 
or  wear ;  that  in  the  ideal  human  souls  most 
nearly  touch  and  feel  each  other,  and  the  divine 
relationship  and  destiny.  This  remarkable  ar- 
tist, possessed  of  the  highest  qualities,  and  in  the 
fullest  measure  known  to  our  day,  which  make 
up  the  great  singer,  appealed  alike  to  high  and 
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low,  to  popular  instinct  and  to  cultivated  taste. 
The  general  voice  acknowledged  her.  Yet  the 
cliorus  of  praise  was  always  disturbed  by  some 
croaking,  ill-omened  sounds.  There  were  not 
wanting  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  be- 
lieve the  thing  was  genuine,  who  muttered  hum- 
bug, trickery,  cold  and  soulless  throat  imitation 
of  instruments,  &c.,  who  indulged,  and  to  this 
day  at  every  mention  of  the  singer's  name  in- 
dulge, in  petty  sneers  about  "  ventriloquism."  It 
seems  to  be  an  impossibility  for  some  natures, 
even  with  the  help  of  considerable  exper  ence 
and  technical  knowledge  in  the  externals  of  an 
art,  to  credit  or  conceive  of  excellence  in  spheres 
which  transcend  their  own.  AVbat  their  scales 
cannot  weigh  is  naught.  What  is  morally,  spirit- 
ually superior,  what  is  truly  imaginative  and  not 
conventional,  offends  and  irritates  them  because 
(in  all  simplicity,  not  meaning  it,  but  necessarily) 
it  somewhat  excludes  them  and  their  small  ways 
of  seeing,  hearing,  and  of  judging.  When  a 
musical  critic  "  of  long  standing "  habitually 
abuses  Jenny  Lind,  you  know  at  once  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  man. 

In  England  Lind  stood  always  first,  where 
every  great  singer  in  her  best  days  was  so 
well  known.  Never  more  so  than  now.  This 
last  farewell  visit  of  Madame  Goldschmidt  has 
been  a  series  of  the  heartiest  ovations.  We  have 
copied  some  of  the  most  important  notices  of  the 
London  press.  That  of  her  last  concert,  which 
we  copy  from  the  Times  to-day,  is  one  in  tone 
with  nearly  all  of  them.  Yet  there  are  crows 
among  these  birds  also.  On  the  principle  of 
Audi  alteram  partem,  we  have  copied  the  testi- 
mony of  an  unbeliever  from  the  London  Press. 
It  is  in  the  same  sceptical  tone,  only  not  so  vul- 
gar, as  some  of  the  criticisms  which  have  ap- 
peared here.  The  amount  of  it  is,  the  writer 
cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be,  that  a  singer  can 
take  so  much  deeper  and  wider  hold  upon  the 
public  than  all  others.  Grisi,  Sontag,  Persiani, 
&c.,  are  great  singers,  but  they  have  not  done  it. 
Therefore  it  must  be  an  illusion.  The  worthy- 
public  fancies  it  has  received  vastly  more  than 
has  been  actually  given.  Note  what  the  writer 
says  about  her  limited  re/jertoiVe;  as  if  the  few 
roles  she  sang  in  her  brief  career  on  the  stage, 
and  the  oft-returning  names  of  pieces  (widely 
different,  it  must  be  owned,  in  character  and 
style)  in  the  programmes  of  her  crowded  con- 
certs, were  all  or  even  a  tithe  of  the  musical 
range  of  Jenny  Lind !  See  what  Mr.  Benedict 
has  said  about  it : 

It  would  not  be  easy,  in  our  time,  to  meet  any 
cantalrice  whomsoever,  who  could  play  and  simr 
to  you  from  memory,  from  the  first  note  to  the 
last,  the  Armida  of  Gluck,  the  Chateau  de  Mon- 
ienero  of  Dalayrac,  the  Vestale  of  Spontini,  the 
Deux  Jnurne'es  of  Gherubini,  the  operas  of  Mo- 
zart, Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  the  oratorios  of 
Handel  and  Haydn,  all  the  melodies  of  Mendels- 
sohn, of  Franz  Schubert,  of  Schumann,  the  Ma- 
zurkas and  Eludes  of  Chopin,  without  counting  a 
very  extensive  dramatic  repertoire,  comprisino-  The 
scores  of  Kossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Verdi.  ° 

It  would  perhaps  be  yet  more  diflicult  to  name 
an  artiste,  who  could  appreciate  and  comprehend 
these  great  schools,  become  penetrated  with  their 
genius,  preserve  their  local  colors,  and  appropriate 
to  licrself  their  styles.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  a  viusicienne,  who  could  at  si"ht  de- 
ciplier  the  most  difficult  pieces,  retain  melodies  of 
an  irregular  and  unusual  rhythm,  and  repeat  them, 
after  several  days,  as  if  she  had  created  them  her- 
self    ^Ille.  Lind  unites  these  precious  qualities. 


The  insinuation  about  jealousy  of  other  artists 
is  mean  enough  ;  and  equally  so  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  motive  of  the  singer's  recent  visit  to 
England — to  wit,  to  bring  out  her  husband  as 
a  composer  and  another  Mendelssohn  I  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  stern  dictum  about  the 
"  marked  mediocrity "  of  Otto  Goldschmidt 
is  to  be  taken  with  not  a  few  grains  of  allow- 
ance ;  for  it  accuses  Mme.  Clah.^  Schumann 
of  the  same  mistake  in  playing  the  pimo  compo- 
sitions of  her  husband.  Now  Robert  Schu- 
mann's compositions,  English  prejudices  to  the 
contrary,  are  known  to  have  the  merit  of  origi- 
nality, rare  musicianship  and  beauty — many  of 
them  at  least — although  they  may  be  open  on 
some  sides  to  criticism. 

If  Jenny  Lind  would  only  visit  us  now,  would 
it  not  be  like  the  coming  of  the  rain  in  Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah"?  Our  musical  experience  is 
wider  than  when  she  came  before.  We  have 
heard  more  models  to  compare  her  with,  and 
should  appreciate  her  excellence  more  fully  than 
we  could  before. 


A  Note  from  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Sculptor. 

Newpokt,  K.  I.,  JoLY  22,  1S56. 
To  the  Editor  of  Dwighfc'a  Journal  of  Music. 

May  I  ask  the  favor  of  your  giving  publicity  to 
the  following  explanation  in  reference  to  a  misun- 
derstanding, which  I  supposed  some  months  since 
had  been  sufficiently  cleared  up  by  your  remarks  in 
an  article  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  Statue  of 
Beethoven. 

I  arrived  here  a  few  days  since  from  Rome,  and 
hasten  to  express  my  surprise  at  there  having  been 
any  question  regarding  the  right  of  proprietorship 
exercised  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  in  presenting  the 
bronze  statue  of  Beethoven  to  the  Music  Hall  of 
your  city.  I  find  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
claim  for  me  a  portion  of  whatever  thanks  the  public 
owe  to  Mr.  Perkins  for  the  liberality  of  his  donation, 
by  suggesting  that  he  merely  paid  the  expense  re- 
quired for  the  model  of  the  statue  and  its  execution 
in  bronze  ;  while  I  gave  my  time  and  thought  to  the 
creation  of  it,  as  an  aclinowledgement  of  the  obliga- 
tions I  may  be  under  for  the  appreciation  your 
townsmen  have  conferred  upon  me. 

I  desire  that  it  may  be  distinctly  understood,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Perkins,  that  such  a  representation  is 
without  anj'  foundation  whatever. 

I  shall  only  observe  in  reply  to  it,  that  when  Mr. 
Perkins  expressed  to  me  his  intention  of  ordering 
the  bronze  statue  in  question,  I  immediately  request- 
ed that  he  would  allow  me  to  dedicate  my  time  in 
the  production  of  the  model,  as  an  indication  of 
my  esteem,  and  of  my  regard  for  the  friendship  with 
which  he  has  honored  me  during  many  years.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  my  friend  insisted  upon  de- 
clining as  strenuously  as  I  insisted  upon  his  accept- 
ing such  a  souvenir  ;  and  that  finally  he  was  induced 
to  accede  to  my  wishes.  I  have  only  to  add  that  I 
shall  always  consider  the  statue  to  be  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  the  property  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  that  I 
have  no  more  right  to  question  his  disposition  of  it 
than  I  should  have  to  claim  any  portion  of  the  praise 
due  to  him  for  a  donation  without  example,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  city  of  Boston.  Hoping  that  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  regret  to  find  is  still  a  vexed  one,  may 
be  set  at  rest  forever  by  the  explanation  I  have 
given,        I  remain  very  respectfully  yours, 

Thos.  Crawfoed. 


Beethoven's  Sonatas. A  Card. 

The  subscribers  to  the  new  German  stereotype  edi- 
tion of  Beethoven's  Piano-forte  Sonatas,  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  a  case  of  them  has  arrived,  and 
that  they  are  ready  for  delivery  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal,  21  School  St.  The  undersigned  regrets  ex- 
ceedingly the  long  delay  which  has  attended  their 
passage  to  this  country,  arising  from  their  having 
been  forwarded  by  a  sailing  vessel.    A.  "W.  Thayer. 


The  Commencement  festivities  at  Cambridge  last 
week  were  enriched  by  a  new  element.  In  the  eve- 
ning the  "  Orpheus  "  Club,  of  about  twenty  singers, 
mostly  Germans,  from  this  city,  encamped  in  the 
College  3'ard,  and  remained  till  midnight,  singing 
German  and  Latin  songs,  and  drinking  biger  beer, 
with  accompaniments  of  crackers  and  cheese.  The 
students  of  course  fraternized  with  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  thus  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  German 
student  life  was  as  it  were  engrafted  on  the  American. 
President  Walker's  levee,  it  is  said,  was  somewhat 
deserted  in  favor  of  this  musical  encampment.... 
The  Ei'enimj  Gazette's  London  correspondent,  "  La 
Spia,"  in  speaking  of  Charles  Kean's  production  of 
"  The  Winter's  Tale,"  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
recalls  a  well-known  figure  to  Bostonians.  He  says  : 
"  One  of  the  most  pleasing  things  in  the  performance 
was  the  familiar,  jolly,  good-natured  countenance 
and  spectacles,  with  bald  head  att.ached,  of  J.  L. 
Hatton,  (of  '  little  fat  man'  renown,)  who  presided 
over  the  orchestra,  and  who  could  not  refrain  from 
often  joining  his  voice,  in  unison  with  the  bassoon, 
double  bass  or  some  other  instrument,  to  some  of 
the  quaint  old  music  which  accompanied  some  of  the 
shepherd  and  bacchanalian  dances  of  the  piece." 

Max  Maretzek,  in  his  new  three  years'  lease  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  has  wisely  and  successfully 
insisted  on  the  curtailing  of  the  stockholders'  privi- 
lege, so  fatal  to  all  managers.  He  will  charge  stock- 
holders fifty  cents  each  for  the  choice  of  reserved 
seats,  and  every  seat  not  so  secured  by  noon  on  the 
day  of  performance,  will  be  freely  sold  to  the  first 
comer.  There  is  now  some  chance  of  a  paying  sea- 
son of  Italian  opera  in  New  York The  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  translates  the  following  items  : 

The  Cologne  Gazette  states  that  it  is  intended  to 
build  a  monument  to  Handel  at  Halle,  his  native 
town,  .and  that  a  committee  of  the  principal  citizens 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  30th  of  June  there  died  in  Darmstadt,  J. 
Eeichel,  once  celebrated  as  one  of  the  first  basso 
singers  in  Italy  or  Germany.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  attached  to  the  opera  in  Darmstadt.  The 
depth  of  bis  bass  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and 
many  of  his  parts,  as  for  instance  those  of  Sarastro, 
Osmin  in  the  '  Elopement,'  Bertram,  Marcel,  will 
long  he  remembered  as  wonderful.  Eeichel  was  a 
Hungarian  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  such  colossal 
frame  that  one  would  have  supposed  his  health  im- 
pregnable to  the  ordinary  attacks  of  disease,  but  he 
died  in  his  55th  year.  JEIe  bore,  personally,  a  very 
high  character. 

"  Stella,"  of  the  Worcester  Palladium,  says  that 
"  some  of  the  finest  music  ever  heard  in  that  city  was 
performed  in  the  Catholic  Church  a  week  or  two  ago. 
If  we  are  rightly  informed,  a  mass  by  Mozart,  and 
selections  from  Handel,  Beethoven,  cSbc.,  were  given 
under  able  direction.  Surely  this  is  enough  to  move 
the  heart  of  the  sternest  Know- Nothing.  Why  must 
all  the  best  sacred  music  be  confined  to  the  Catholic 
church  1  Weekly  we  ask  the  question,  as  we  hear 
fine  voices  singing  nothing  but  psalm-tunes,  the  ma- 
jority of  wdiich  are  to  the  works  of  these  old  masters 
what  Mother  Goose  is  to  Shakspeare  ! " 

The  celebrated  musician  Carl  Priedrich  Abel 
was  one  day  walking  in  the  streets  of  London  with 
Lord  Kelly.  They  passed  a  tavern,  where  they 
heard  some  one  playing  a  concerto  of  Abel's.  "  I 
should  like  to  know  who  this  conceited  tavern  vir- 
tuoso is,"  said  the  lord.     "  Who  else  can  it  be,"  said 

Abel,   "but  the  accursed  Cain?" Here  is  an 

anecdote  of  another  Abel ; 

John  Aeell  was  a  native  of  England,  <at  the  time 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  Second,  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  fine  counter-tenor  voice.  He  was  sent  for  at 
court ;  but  evading  to  go  by  feigning  some  slight 
excuse,  was  commanded  to  attend.  At  the  palace 
he  w.as  placed  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious 
hall,  and  suddenly  drawn  up  to  a  great  height,  when 
the  king  and  his  attendants  appeared  in  a  gallery 
opposite  to  him.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of 
wild  bears  were  turned  into  the  hall.  The  king  hid 
him  choose  whether  he  would  sing  or  be  let  down 
among  the  ferocious  beasts.  Abell  chose  the  former, 
and  declared  afterwards  th.at  he  never  sang  so  ivcll 
on  any  occasion  before.  From  this  circumstance 
originated  the  saying,  "  The  bird  that  can  and  won't 
sing,  must  be  made  to  sing." 
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TO    THE    HXTMBLE    BEE. 

BY  R.  Tf.  EMERSON. 

Burly,  dozing  Humble  Bee  ! 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me. 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 
Tar-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek, 
I  will  follow  thee  alone. 
Thou  animated  torrid  zone  ! 
Zigzag  steerer,  desert  cheerer, 
Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines  ; 
Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer, 
Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  thy  dominion  ! 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere. 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air. 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon, 
Epicurean  of  June, 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  ear-shot  of  thy  hum — 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

When  the  South  wind,  in  May  days. 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall. 
And,  with  softness  touching  all, 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  a  color  of  romance. 
And,  infusing  subtle  heats. 
Turns  the  sods  to  violets. 
Thou  in  sunny  solitudes. 
Rover  of  the  underwoods. 
The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow,  breezy  bass. 

Hot  midsummer's  petted  crone, 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tone. 
Telling  of  countless  sunny  hours. 
Long  days  and  solid  banks  of  flowers. 
Of  gifts  of  sweetness  without  bound 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found. 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure. 
Firmest  cheer,  and  bird-like  pleasure. 

Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen, 
But  violets  and  bilberry  bells, 
Maple  sap,  and  daffodils, 
Grass  with  green  flag  half-mast  high.. 
Succory  to  match  the  sky, 
Columbine  ivith  horn  of  honey, 
Scented  fern  and  agrimony, 
Clover,  catch-fly,  adder's  tongue. 
And  briar-roses,  dwelt  among ; 
All  beside  was  unknown  waste, 
All  was  picture  as  he  past. 

Wiser  far  than  human  seer, 
Yellow-breech'd  philosopher ! 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 
Sipping  only  what  is  sweet. 
Thou  dost  mock  at  fate  and  care. 
Leave  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheat. 
When  the  fierce  north-western  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  far  and  fast, 
Thou  already  slumberest  deep^ 
Woe  and  want  thou  canst  outsleep— 
Want  and  woe,  which  torture  us, 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 


Jidr^rtis^m^nts. 


^JOB  PRlTiG  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Ofice. 


C.    BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

C;7*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?    Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OF  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &c. 

Novello's  ^lee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    Handsomely  bound  in   cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  $2  each  volunie. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madria^ala  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  fine.st  Gleesnf  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  Morningtoo,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Boofe- 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Bladrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orpheus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  e:ich  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London, — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  ]?Iusieal  Times, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PDBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTE. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chor.^ls,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
G.ALS,  and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,75  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  III.  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index.  ^1.75 ;  Nos  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V.  aud  VI.) 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,  ©1,76  Either  Vols  1,2,3,4,5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVEI.I-0, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Garcia's  Complete  School  of  Singing. 

JUST  PUBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  In  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Mangel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Wa^hingttm  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Applic&hicn  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESTDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Mu.sical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

EDWABD    Ii.    BAIiCH,       MUSIC     AUD     JOB     PBIUTIISTG    OFFICE^ 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDEFiNESF. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  S.\nd,  just 
completed  in  the  Journal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly translaied,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  h;id  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 

JOE  PMFTIjSTGV 

OF     EYEBY     DESCRIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PKOSIPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 
No.    ai    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 
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[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

BY  DK.    HEINMCH  DOMNG. 

As  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  musical 
firmament  shines  the  name  of  a  man,  who  opened 
an  entirely  new  path  in  the  domain  of  music,  and 
who  by  the  magic  of  his  melodies  mightily  stirred 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers  and  drew  tears  from 
their  eyes.  This  hero,  whom  nature  had  gifted 
with  a  rich  and  ine.xhaustible  imagination,  was 
LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven. 

He  sprang  from  a  musical  family.  His  grand- 
father, Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  who  died  Dec.  24, 
1773,  as  kapellmeister  and  bass  singer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  Max  Frederick, 
had  often  in  his  earlier  days  appeared  acceptably 
upon  a  national  theatre  established  by  his  liege. 
He  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
musical  play  :  L'amore  arlit/iano,  and  in  the  then 
very  favorite  opera,  "  The  Deserter,"  by  Mon- 
signy.  His  son,  John  van  Beethoven,  also  de- 
voted himself  to  music.  Pie  held  afterwards  a 
position  in  the  chapel  of  the  Elector,  residing  at 
Bonn.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1767,  he  mar- 
ried Maria  Magdalena  Kewerich,  the  daughter  of 
ahead  cook  of  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  widow 
of  the  electoral  Chamberlain,  Johann  Laym. 
She  was  born  on  the  20th  of  December,  1746,  at 
Ehrenbreitstein,  near  Coblenz,  and  died  at  Bonn 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1787.  Her  husband  died 
Dec.  18,  1792. 

The  second  son  by  this  marriage  was  the  great 
master  of  tones,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. — 
He  was  born  at  Bonn,  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1770.  His  elder  brother,  Ludwig  Maria,  had 
died  soon  after  bis  birth  (April  2,  1769).  After 
him  two  younger  brothers  saw  the  light :  Caspar 
Anton  Carl,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1774;  and  Ni- 


colaus  Johann,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1776.  The 
former  supported  himself  as  a  piano-forte  teacher ; 
the  latter  learned  the  art  of  an  apothecary  at 
Bonn.  Both  afterwards  followed  their  brother 
Ludwig  to  Vienna,  where  he  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life. 

Reliable  accounts  indicate  as  the  spot  where 
Beethoven  first  saw  the  light,  the  "  Graus  house," 
situated  in  the  Bonn-gasse,  number  515,  the  fourth 
house  on  the  right  from  the  Jews'  lane,  after- 
wards owned  by  Dr.  Schildt.  Subsequently  his 
parents  hired  a  habitation  of  the  baker,  Fischer, 
in  the  Rhein-gasse,  No.  934,  and  this  house  has 
often  been  erroneously  taken  for  Beethoven's 
birth-place. 

The  scandal  here  and  there  circulated  about 
Beethoven's  descent  from  the  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  William  IL,  scarcely  needs  a  refutation, 
since  neither  was  that  monarch  in  Bonn  before 
Beethoven's  birth,  nor  had  the  mother  ever  left 
that  city  during  her  married  life.  How  Beet- 
hoven expressed  himself  concerning  it,  appears 
from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  Dec.  7,  1826,  to  an  aged  friend. 
"  You  write  me,"  said  Beethoven,  "  that  I  have 
somewhere  been  referred  to  as  a  natural  son  of 
the  late  king  of  Prussia.  I  heard  of  the  story  a 
long  time  ago.  But  I  have  made  it  a  principle, 
never  to  write  anything  about  myself,  and  never 
to  answer  anything  that  is  written  about  me.  I 
gladly  leave  it  to  you  therefore  to  make  known 
to  the  world  the  honesty  of  my  parents,  and 
particularly  of  my  mother." 

The  education  of  Beethoven  was  not  distin- 
guished. Reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  a  little 
Latin  he  learned  at  a  public  school.  Among  the 
pupils  the  one  to  whom  Beethoven  was  most 
deeply  attached,  was  Wurzer,  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Tribunal  at  Coblenz.  But 
little  progress  was  made  in  his  elementary  studies. 
Music  soon  supplanted  in  him  any  interest  in 
other  occupations.  Already  in  his  fourth  year 
he  knew  no  gi-eater  satisfaction  than  to  listen  to 
his  father,  when  he  was  preparing  himself  for  a 
musical  performance  on  the  piano.  Then  Beet- 
hoven hastened  away  from  his  playmates,  listened 
with  eager  attention  to  the  fascinating  tones,  and 
begged  his  father,  when  about  to  end,  that  he  would 
still  keep  on.  His  greatest  pleasure  was  when  his 
father  took  him  on  his  lap,  and  let  him  with  his 
little  fingers  accompany  the  melody  of  a  song  on 
the  piano.  Presently  he  began  to  attempt  a  rep- 
etition of  it  all  alone.  Tliis  succeeded  so  well  in 
his  fifth  year,  that  his  father  was  induced  to  give 
him  instruction  in  music.  But  by  this  means 
music  was  well  nigh  spoiled  for  him  entirely. 
Often  did  he  shed  bitter  tears  over  the  hard 
treatment  of  his  not  very  morally  refined  father, 


who  was  somewhat  given  to  drink,  and  in  that 
condition  would  indulge  in  an  irritability  that 
knew  no  bounds.  This  inconsiderate  harshness 
of  the  father  had  a  still  more  special  ground.  His 
salary  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  In  the  want  of  other  resources,  he  cherished 
the  hope  of  soon  procuring  through  his  oldest  son 
some  aid  towards  the  education  of  the  two  other 
sons. 

Better  instruction  than  he  owed  his  father,  in 
such  circumstances,  Beethoven  received  from  a 
certain  Pfeiffer,  who  was  music-director  and 
oboist,  and  afterwards  kapellmeister  to  a  Bavarian 
regiment.  To  this  excellent  man,  who  was  known 
as  a  talented  composer,  Beethoven  was  indebted 
for  the  greatest  part  of  his  musical  education.  In 
his  later  years  he  gratefully  remembered  the  in- 
structor of  his  youth,  and,  when  he  found  himself 
in  needy  circumstances,  sent  him  pecuniary  aid 
from  Vienna. 

Still  greater  progress  did  Beethoven  make  in 
music,  when  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pianists 
in  Bonn,  the  court  organist  and  chamber  musi- 
cian, VAN  DEK  Eden,  offered,  in  consideration  of 
the  father's  straitened  circumstances,  to  instruct 
the  boy  gratuitously.  But  van  der  Eden's  duties 
were  so  pressing,  that  the  lessons  could  not  be 
continued  as  regularly  as  the  teacher,  who  was 
much  delighted  with  his  pupil's  progress,  could 
have  wished.  Van  der  Eden  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Elector  Max  Franz,  whose 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  talent  of  the  boy, 
to  give  him  an  hour's  instruction  daily  at  the 
royal  expense.  In  his  musical  development,  and 
especially  in  the  technical  handling  of  the  organ, 
Beethoven  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  he 
often  had  to  let  himself  be  heard  in  the  chapel 
and  in  the  private  chambers  of  the  Elector,  and 
always  won  applause.  Max  Franz  provided  also 
for  the  further  instruction  of  the  boy  after  van 
der  Eden's  death.  Beethoven's  teacher  now  was 
the  celebrated  composer  and  court  organist, 
Christian  Gottlob  Neefe,  who,  after  having 
been  for  a  long  time  music  director  in  Grossmann's 
theatrical  company,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
place  vacated  by  van  der  Eden's  death  in  the 
electoral  chapel  at  Bonn. 

It  was  of  essential  advantage  for  Beethoven's 
musical  culture,  particularly  for  his  taste,  that  he 
was  made  acquainted  through  Neefe  with  the 
works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  learned  to  over- 
come the  difliculties  involved  in  the  execution  of 
these  compositions.  By  this  means  he  acquired 
an  uncommon  facility  of  finger,  by .  which  his 
playing  was  in  later  years  distinguished.  In  his 
eleventh  year  he  already  played  Sebastian  Bach's 
"  Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  which  consisted  of 
four  and  twenty  preludes  and  fugues  in  all  the 
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keys,  with  such  wonderful  facility,  that  his  per- 
formance was  compared  with  that  of  many  a  dis- 
tinguished pianist.  In  his  ninth  year  he  had 
begun  to  compose.  His  attempts  were  more  suc- 
cessful, after  Neefe  had  taught  him  the  rules  of 
composition,  of  which  until  then  he  had  been  en- 
tirely ignorant.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  com- 
posed nine  variations  on  a  march,  three  piano 
sonatas,  and  some  songs,  among  others  the  well 
known  one  of  Claudius  :  Wenn  jemand  eine  Reise 
ihut,  &c.  He  also  wrote  about  this  time  the  music 
to  a  chivalric  ballet  produced  by  the  high  nobility 
in  the  Carnival  season,  which  for  a  long  time 
passed  for  the  work  of  a  Count  von  Waldstein, 
who  with  the  dancing  master  Habioh  from  Aix 
had  arranged  the  ballet  in  question. 

Beethoven  had  found  an  especial  patron,  who 
remained  not  without  influence  on  the  higher 
culture  of  his  talent,  in  the  above-named  Count 
TOn  Waldstein,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Bonn  as 
knight  of  the  Germanic  Order,  and  afterwards  as 
Commander  of  the  order  and  imperial  treasurer 
at  Birnsberg.  The  Count  was  not  merely  a  con- 
noisseur of  music  ;  he  engaged  in  it  practically. 
It  was  he  who  first  rightly  appreciated  Beethoven's 
talent,  and  through  him  was  developed  in  the 
young  artist  the  gift  of  varying  and  working  out 
a  theme  extempore.  From  him  Beethoven  re- 
ceived, with  the  most  delicate  regard  to  his  sensi- 
bility, frequent  pecuniary  aid,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  considered  a  donation  from  the  Elector. 
With  him  the  Count  stood  in  high  favor,  and  was 
almost  his  inseparable  companion.  By  his  medi- 
ation Beethoven  already  in  his  fifteenth  year 
(1785)  was  appointed  organist  to  the  electoral 
chapel  in  Bonn,  where  he  alternated  wilh  his 
teacher,  Neefe,  in  the  discharge  of  the  not  heavy 
duties.  The  little  organ  in  the  then  Court  Cha- 
pel (now  Evangelical  Church)  required  no  great 
dexterity,  nor  could  such  have  found  sphere 
in  an  instrument  of  such  limited  construction. 
Neefe  was  strong  and  healthful,  and  not  prevented 
by  other  business  from  attending  to  his  duties. 
From  all  this  it  appears,  that  Beethoven's  appoint- 
ment was  simply  a  kind  provision  for  his  support. 
Beethoven  always  alludes  to  his  patron,  the  Count 
Waldstein,  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  gratitude, 
which  he  expressed  in  his  later  years  by  dedi- 
cating to  him  his  great  Sonata  in  C  major,  (opus 
53),  one  of  his  most  celebrated  works. 

To  the  musical  instruction  which  he  gave  in  a 
few  families,  Beethoven  was  indebted  for  an  at- 
tractive acquaintance,  which  was  of  the  most 
favorable  influence  for  his  social  culture.  He 
made  it  in  the  house  of  the  widow  of  the  electoral 
Counsellor  von  Breuning.  The  family  consisted 
of  three  sons,  nearly  of  Beethoven's  own  age,  and 
one  daughter.  Besides  the  latter,  the  younnest 
son  also  received  music  lessons  from  Beethoven, 
and  was  already  a  distinguished  piano-player, 
when,  after  completing  his  medical  studies,  in 
1798,  he  died.  The  second  son,  Stephen,  after- 
wards imperial  Counsellor  in  Vienna,  where  he 
died  a  few  months  after  Beethoven,  (on  the  4th 
of  June,  1827,)  was  his  friend  of  many  years' 
standing,  devoted  to  him  with  the  most  inviolable 
constancy.  The  third  son,  Christopher,  received 
a  position  in  Berlin,  as  privy  counsellor  of  revi- 
sion and  cassation.  To  the  daughter,  Eleonore, 
afterwards  married  to  Dr.  F.  G.  Wegeler,  in  Cob- 
lenz,  Beethoven  dedicated  his  first  Variations 
for  the  Piano. 

Throughout  his  life  he  retained  a  friendly  re- 


collection of  the  happy  days  which  he  had  spent 
in  that  family.  There  too  he  had  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  German  literature,  particu- 
larly with  the  best  poetical  productions.  In  that 
house  reigned,  with  all  the  impulsiveness  of  youth, 
an  unconstrained  fine  tone.  Christopher  and 
Stephen  von  Breuning  tried  their  hands  not  with- 
out success  in  little  poems.  The  family  lived  com- 
fortably, and  in  their  social  circles  there  prevailed 
a  conversation,  which  combined  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable.  From  several  of  the  later  letters 
of  Beethoven  it  is  evident  how  contented  he  felt 
himself  in  that  family,  where  he  was  soon  treated 
as  a  child  of  the  house.  Not  only  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  but  many  a  night  he  passed  there. 
There  he  felt  free  and  without  any  restraint. 
Many  things  conspired  to  make  him  cheerful  and 
to  further  the  development  of  his  mind.  Espe- 
cially did  the  friendly  and  good-natured  lady  of 
the  house  exeit  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
young  man's  humors,  which  occasionally  bordered 
upon  stubborn  self-will. 

In  his  above-mentioned  capacity  as  court  or- 
ganist, Beethoven  first  gave  accidentally  to  the 
orchestra  a  proof  of  his  talent  at  a  solemnity 
which  took  place  during  Passion  week  in  the 
Catholic  church.  There  the  Lamentations  of  Je- 
remiah, consisting  as  it  is  well  known  of  little 
sentences  of  four  to  five  lines,  were  chanted  to 
a  definite  rhythm  as  chorales.  The  tune  consisted 
of  four  successive  tones,  for  example,  c,  d,  e,  f; 
several  words,  indeed  whole  sentences  being 
always  sung  upon  the  third,  until  a  few  concluding 
words  led  back  into  the  ground  tone.  As  the 
organ  had  to  be  silent  during  Passion  week,  the 
singer  was  only  accompanied  ad  libitum  by  a 
pianist.  Beethoven,  upon  whom  this  office  de- 
volved, contrived  by  his  modulations  in  the  ac- 
companiment to  throw  the  very  accurate  singer 
Heller  so  out  of  time,  that  he  could  not  find  the 
closing  cadence.  The  kapellmeister  Lucchesi, 
who  was  present,  was  amazed  at  Beethoven's 
playing.  The  latter  was  complained  of  by  Hel- 
ler, in  the  first  ebullition  of  his  rage,  to  the  Elec- 
tor, who,  although  pleased  at  the  youthful  wag- 
gery of  the  pianist,  commanded  a  more  simple 
accompaniment. 

About  this  time  also  Beethoven  became  Cham- 
ber musician.^  One  day  he  was  playing  at  sir/ht 
in  a  court  circle  a  new  Trio  by  Pleyel,  together 
with  Franz  Ries,  the  first  violinist  of  the  Elec- 
toral Chapel,  who  died  in  his  native  city,  Bonn, 
in  1845,  and  the  celebrated  Bernhard  Rom- 
berg, who  closed  his  early  career  in  1841,  at 
Plamburg.  In  the  second  part  of  the  Adagio,  the 
artists,  if  they  were  not  together,  did  not  break 
down  ;  they  played  bravely  on,  and  came  out 
happily  together.  It  was  found  afterwards  that 
there  had  been  two  bars  left  out  in  the  piano 
part.  The  Elector  wondered  very  much  about 
this  work  of  Pleyel's,  and  a  week  afterwards 
caused  it  to  be  repeated,  when  the  mystery  was 
discovered,  to  the  satisfiiotion  of  the  prince. 

It  was  on  the  first  return  of  the  famous  Jo- 
seph Haydn  from  England,  in  July,  1792,  that 
the  Elector's  orchestra  surprised  him  with  some 
music  at  a  breakfast  at  Godesberg ;  a  summer 
place  of  resort  near  Bonn.  Beethoven  was  very 
happy,  when  a  Cantata  of  his  composition,  which 
he  submitted  to  the  great  master,  attracted  the 
especial  notice  of  Haydn,  who  encouraged  the 
composer  to  continued  studies.  The  intended 
performance  of  this  cantata  afterwards  at  Mer- 


gentheim,  where  the  Elector  used  to  reside  as 
grand  master  of  the  Germanic  Order,  fell  through, 
because  several  passages  for  the  wind  instruments 
were  so  difficult,  that  several  musicians  declared 
they  could  not  play  them. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Beethoven's  piano-playing,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  celebrated,  had  at  that  time 
something  rough  and  hard  about  it;  he  had  never 
yet  heard  any  excellent  pianist  and  knew  not  the 
fine  nuances  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument. 
Not  long  afterwards,  when  he  had  composed  his 
Variations,  dedicated  to  the  Countess  von  Hatz- 
feld,  upon  Vieni  amore,  a  theme  of  Rliigini,  he 
followed  the  electoral  orchestra  to  AschafFenburg. 
By  Ries  and  the  two  Rombergs  he  was  presented 
to  the  kapellmeister  Sterkel,  who  died  in  1817, 
in  his  native  city,  Wiirzburg.  By  repeated  en- 
treaties this  then  celebrated  master  was  moved  to 
play  upon  the  piano.  His  performance  was  very 
easy  and  graceful.  Beethoven  stood  by  him  with 
the  most  earnest  attention.  It  was  now  his  turn 
to  play.  He  only  consented  to  do  so  because 
Sterkel  had  intimated  a  doubt  whether  he  himself, 
as  the  composer  of  the  above-named  Variations, 
could  play  them  readib'.  Sterkel  could  not  find 
them.  But  Beethoven  played  not  only  those 
Variations,  so  much  as  he  remembered  of  them, 
but  also  several  others,  which  were  not  less  diffi- 
cult, to  the  gi'eatest  amazement  of  the  listeners, 
in  the  same  graceful  manner,  by  which  he  had 
been  so  much  struck  in  Sterkel.  He  thus  gave 
a  proof,  how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  learn  his  man- 
ner of  piano-playing  from  another. 

At  this  time,  however  different  it  may  have 
been  in  later  years,  it  cost  but  little  pains  to  per- 
suade him  to  a  musical  performance.  It  only 
required  a  friendly  invitation.  So  much  the 
greater  was  his  aversion  to  giving  lessons,  except 
those  in  the  von  Breuning  family.  Opposite  the 
house  of  Madame  von  Breuning  was  the  hotel  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador.  Count  von  Westphal. 
Beethoven  could  hardly  be  induced  to  continue 
the  often  interrupted  lessons  which  he  had  com- 
menced there.  Frequently  he  turned  back  before 
the  door  of  the  hotel.  Then  he  would  promise 
Madame  von  Breuning,  that  he  would  give  two 
hours'  instruction  on  the  following  day,  but  that 
day  it  was  impossible.  His  own  rather  narrow 
circumstances  did  not  trouble  him  ;  but  he  was 
made  anxious  by  the  thought  of  liis  family,  par- 
ticularly of  his  mother,  whom  he  deeply  loved. 
A  similar,  if  not  even  stronger  aversion,  to  that 
for  giving  lessons,  was  felt  by  Beethoven  in  his 
later  years  against  invitations  to  play  the  piano 
in  company. 

"  Tlien  he  came  to  me,"  relates  one  of  his 
friends,  "  gloomy  and  out  of  tune.  He  complained 
of  their  forcing  him  to  play,  even  if  the  blood 
burned  under  his  nails.  Gradually  a  conversa- 
tion was  spun  out  between  us,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  sought  in  a  friendly  way  to  entertain  and 
quiet  him.  That  end  attained,  I  let  the  conver- 
sation drop.  I  seated  myself  at  my  writing-desk, 
and  Beethoven,  if  he  wanted  to  speak  with  me 
again,  had  to  sit  down  upon  the  stool  before  the 
piano.  Presently  with  a  careless  hand,  often 
while  turned  away  from  the  instrument,  he  would 
seize  a  couple  of  chords,  out  of  which  by  little 
and  little  the  loveliest  melodies  developed  them- 
selves. About  his  playing  I  must  say  little  or 
nothing,  even  in  passing.  Beethoven  now  went 
off"  in  an  entirely  changed  mood,  and  ahvays  liked 
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to  come  back  again.    But  that  repugnance  still 

remained,  and  frequently  became  the  source  for 

him  of  the  greatest  misunderstandings  with  his 

friends." 

[To  be  continued  ] 


Schumann's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri." 

[Robert  Schumann  is  certainly  one  of  the  "best 
abused  "  and  hated  of  all  musical  composers.  Wit- 
ness the  following  amusingly  bitter  protestations  from 
that  lamentable  victim  of  the  English  bugbear  about 
the  "  Music  of  the  Future,"  the  London  Musical 
World.'] 

The  last  concert  of  the  season,  [of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,]  which  took  place  on  Monday 
niiiht,  was  certainly  unique.  The  programme 
was  entirely  devoted  to — 

"  Paradise  and  the  Peri ;  a  cantata  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  by  Dr.  Robert  Schumann  ;  the 
poetry  from  Jloore's  Lalla  BonkJi,  translated  and 
adapted  to  the  music  by  AVilliam  Bartholomew.  First 
time  of  performance.  Conductor,  Professor  Sterndale 
Bennett." 

We  do  not  remember  any  other  composer  be- 
sides Schumann  to  whom  the  whole  programme 
of  a  concert  lias  been  assigned.  No  doubt  "  Pa- 
radise and  the  Peri  "  is  a  long  work,  which  must 
necessarily  preclude  anything  else  being  given 
on  the  same  night.  The  Choral  Symphony  is  a 
long  work,  too,  but  only  one  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  absorbed  in  its  performance.  There 
are  many  other  compositions  of  length  (and 
strength)  which  are  dealt  with  by  the  society 
according  to  rule.  If  compassable  within  the 
ordinary  duration  for  one  part,  they  may  be  per- 
formed ;  if  not,  they  are  rej-ected.  The  new 
work  of  Dr.  Schumann  constituted  an  exception  : 
why,  we  cannot  make  out,  unless  that  it  was  given 
at  the  express  desire  of  her  Majesty,  wlio  attend- 
ed, and  who  should  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
structing her  own  scheme,  or,  at  least,  of  naming 
the  principal  rtmri^eaux.  If,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, Iler  Most  Gracious  Majesty  named  Dr. 
Schumann's  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  she  was 
thereby  the  unconscious  means  of  excluding  any- 
thing else  from  the  programme.  We  repeat,  the 
comert  was  unique. 

Mme.  Goldschmidt's  singing  was  entirely  thrown 
away,  the  music  of  "  Paradise  and  tlie  Peri " 
being  everywhere  unvocal,  and  scarcely  any-' 
where  interesting.  Indeed,  many  who  heard 
Jenny  Lind  for  the  first  time,  went  away  disap- 
pointed, having  expected  something  very  clifl'crent 
from  a  singer  of  such  colossal  reputation.  In 
short,  a  more  dreary  concert  was  never  listened 
to  at  the  Philharmonic. 

Of  the  music  of  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  it  is 
not  ea^y  to  speak.  If  judged  by  the  stamlard  of 
the  great  writers,  it  can  hardly  be  considereil 
music  at  all.  It  has  nothing  akin  to  Handel, 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Men- 
delssohn, Weber,  Cherubini,  Kossini,  or  any  of 
those  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  resard  as  the 
masters  of  the  art.  There  is  no  melody,  no  form 
— nothing  that  "appeals"  to  the  ear — nothing 
that  touches  the  heart.  Even  the  effects,  to  which 
the  disciples  of  the  new  school  point  so  trium- 
phantly, are  produced  by  means  anything  but 
legitimate.  Dr.  Schumann,  in  short,  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  that  musical  organization,  without 
which  all  the  talent  and  ingenuity  in  the  world 
avail  nothin<j.  He  has  mind — but  his  mind  is  not 
musical.  He  has  jiower — but  he  lacks  the  in- 
stinct for  music.  He  produces  by  some  myste- 
rious rule  of  his  own  ;  but  nothing  he  does  springs 
naturally  from  tlie  heart.  For  years  Schumann 
reigned  a  high  authority  on  musical  matters ;  but 
in  an  evil  hour  he  fancied  he  could  compose,  and 
began,  as  he  imagined,  to  exemplify  his  doctrines 
of  taste  by  music  of  his  own.  Finding  he  could 
not  follow  in  the  path  of  the  really  great  masters, 
he  determined  to  strike  out  a  new  one  for  him- 
self, which  he  effected  accordingly  in  a  totally 
opposite  direction.  The  world  will  never  be  in 
want  of  those  who  think  that  whatever  is  new 
muHt  he  good,  and  that  what  is  unintelligible  must 
surely  be  profound.  Dr.  Schumann  was  hailed 
as  an  apostle  of  a  new  school,  and  became  the 


prophet  of  a  certain  clique.  The  new  preacher, 
nevertheless,  did  not  boast  of  many  disciples;  and 
Schumann  was  soon  compelled  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  another  apostle,  who  brought  with  him 
greater  eloquence,  subtlety,  and  daring,  with  an 
equal  contempt  for  precedents.  The  old  was 
deserted  for  the  new;  Schumann  was  dethroned, 
and  Kichard  Wagner  sat  in  his  place.  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  Schumann's  career.  The  asylum 
at  DUsseldorf  can  tell  the  sequel. 

The  princit)al  vocal  performers  in  the  Cantata 
were  Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  Mr. 
Lockey,  Madame  Weiss,  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Montem 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Lavvler.  The  orchestra  and 
chorus  were  as  zealous  and  carefid  as  if  they  had 
to  play  the  Walpurgis  Night  or  the  'Requiem. 
The  singers  did  their  utmost.  Professor  Sterndale 
Bennett  took  immense  pains,  and  never  more 
earnestly  strove  for  a  success;  but  all  would  not 
do.  There  was  no  success — not  even  the  shadow 
of  a  success.  The  applause  at  the  end  was  faint, 
until  the  Queen  arose  to  depart,  when  loyalty 
gave  vent  to  that  enthusiasm  which  the  music 
itself  failed  to  excite. 

And  yet  Jenny  Lind  sang  the  last  air. — when 
the  Peri  has  found  the  treasure  which  buys  back 
her  place  in  Eden — like  a  eherahim(?) 

(From  the  same,  June  28.) 

Kobert  Schumann  has  had  his  innings,  and 
been  bowled  out — like  Richard  Wagner.  "  Para- 
dise and  the  Peri"  has  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the 
"Lohengrins." 

When,  to  drop  metaphor,  is  all  this  trifling  to 
cease  V  How  many  times  more  shall  we  have  to 
insist  that  the  new  school — the  school  of  "  the 
Future" — will  never  do  in  England  ?  If  the 
Germans  choose  to  muddle  themselves  with  beer, 
smoke,  and  metaphysics,  till  all  things  appear  to 
them  through  a  distorted  medium,  or  dindy  sug- 
gested throui>h  a  cloud  of  mist,  there  is  no  reason 
why  sane  and  sober  Britons  should  follow  their 
example.  The  moon-struck  zealots  of  Weimar, 
Halle,  and  Leipzig,  have  their  Liszt,  to  (mis) 
guide  them;  but  without  a  Liszt,  who  may  "stand 
at  our  elbow  and  teach  us  what  is  whale  and  what 
ouzel"  (Alhenosuin — "ante,"  page  786),  it  is  im- 
possiV)Ie  for  ordinary  thinkers  to  apprehend  the 
meaning,  if  meaning  there  be,  of  such  strange 
fish  as  Wagner,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Franz  and 
Co.  LTnhappily,  or  happily,  we  are  unprovided 
with  a  jark-a-lantern.  Thus,  when  listening  to 
the  music  of  such  men,  we  are  compelled  to 
waniler  at  random  in  a  dark  and  impenetrable 
forest,  without  even  a  cheat  of  a  will-o-the-wisp 
to  deceive  us  for  a  moment  into  the  notion  that 
we  are  going  somewhere,  that  we  are  really  about 
to  light  upon  an  unseen  path  conducting  to  an 
ontlet  from  the  labyrinth  of  trees  and  undergrowth. 
We  are  lost,  like  the  babes  of  the  wood,  when 
night  approaches — seeing  nothing  but  shadowy 
phantoms,  hearing  nothing  but  the  howling  of 
furious  wolves,  and  the  roaring  of  pitiless  pards. 
Why  then,  we  repeat,  in  the  absence  of  Liszt — 
who  will  not  travel  from  Weimar  to  London,  and 
enlighten  us,  but  sends  us  books  which  we  cannot 
understand — ivhy  thus  helplessly  afflict  us  with 
Wagner  and  Schumann  ?  We  put  it  to  Professor 
Bennett,  who  took  such  care  to  introduce  the 
Peri  in  her  best  attire,  that,  but  for  her  moral 
deformity,  she  mi^ht  have  passed  for  something 
decent  and  becoming — we  put  it  to  Professor 
Bennett,  who  has  redeemed  the  Philharmonic  sins 
by  good  works,  and  saved  those  who,  justly,  should 
have  done  penance  in  a  winding  sheet — we  put 
it  to  Professor  Bennett,  a  musician  and  composer 
of  genius  and  attainments,  who  knew  Mendelssohn 
intimately,  and  worships  John  Sebastian  with  his 
soul — to  Professor  Bennett,  the  champion  of  En- 
glish instrumental  music  among  foreigners,  and 
the  spoiled  child  of  his  own  i  ountry — Professor 
Bennett,  who  was  nurtured  in  harmony,  and 
brought  up  in  the  path  which  all  sincere  musicians 
should  tread — we  put  it  to  Bennett,  whether  such 
a  tuneless  rhapsody  as  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri" 
was  fit  for  those  wdiose  delicate  ears — during  half 
a  century,  more  or  less — have  been  nourished 
with  the  pure,  and  sweet,  and  healthy  strains  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendels- 
sohn 'i     We  anticipate  his  answer "No." 


After  the  disastrous  failure  of  Richard  Wagner 
and  his  music,  last  season,  there  was  no  excuse  for 
devoting  a  lohole  concert  to  the  music  of  another 
composer  of  "  the  Future."  Since  these  gentlemen 
have  written  for  "the  Future,"  let  "the  Future" 
enjoy  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  inspirations. 
AVhy  perturb  and  vex  the  Present  to  no  purfiose  V 
The  Present— as  the  most  enthusiastic  partisans 
of  Schumann  and  Wagner  admit,  nay,  insist — is 
incapable  of  fathoming  the  depths  of  their  phil- 
osophy;  all  the  length  of  line  which  it  can  throw 
out  is  unsufficient  to  get  half-way  down  to  the 
bottom.  To  abandon  it  as  hopeless,  then,  and  rest 
satisfied  with  Mozart  and  his  successors,  would 
surely  be  the  wiser  course. 

Such  an  experiment  as  that  of  Monday  evening 
must  not,  on  any  account,  be  repeated.  The 
Queen's  visit  and  Jenny  Lind's  singing  were 
almost  rendered  inflictions' — since,  as  no  one  was 
willing  to  rise  before  Her  Majesty  had  given  the 
signal,  or  to  quit  the  concert-room  while  Jenny 
Lind  was  in  the  orchestra,  the  inconveniently 
crowded  audience  was  compelled  by  courtesy,  if 
not  by  inclination,  to  remain  till  the  end.  Imag- 
ine— oh,  uninitiated  reader! — three  uninterrupted 
hours  of  Schumann,  three  uninterrupted  hours  of 
music  "  without  form  and  void,"  three  hours  of 
organized  sound  ivithout  a  sinijle  tune  !  We  are 
not  exaggerating,  but  stating  a  simple  fact. 
Seriously,  this  passes  the  limits  of  toleration.  It 
was  sad  to  listen  to  the  efforts  of  Mme.  Gold- 
schmidt Lind  and  her  associates — so  clever,  intel- 
ligent, and  zealous — to  give  life  to  music  which 
has  no  more  spark  of  vitality  than  a  corpse ;  it 
was  painful  to  view  the  care-stricken  countenance 
of  the  conductor,  who  with  an  "  anxious  polyscop- 
ity,"  natural  under  the  circumstances,  surveyed 
now  the  band  and  chorus  under  his  control,  now 
Jenny  Lind  and  her  vocal  fellow-sulferers,  now 
the  Queen  and  her  most  musical  Consort,  and  now 
the  poor  subscribers,  half  suflTocated  and  half 
asleep — as  though  fearful  that  in  spite  of  all  his 
toil  and  trouble,  the  cantata  would  sooner  or  later 
go  to  pieces.  Poor  Professor  Bennett !  His  task 
was  not  an  enviable  one — before  the  Queen,  too, 
in  presence  of  the  "  Nightingale,"  and  with  Mr. 
Costa,  all  eyes  and  ears,  among  the  audieiice. 

L\st  year  Richard  Wagner  very  nearly  annihil- 
ated the  Philharmonic.  Luckily  he  did  not  quite. 
But,  now  that  Wagner  has  returned  to  Zurich, 
never  again  to  be  summoned  "  to  the  rescue,"  if 
Robert  Schumann  is  allowed  to  repi'esent  the 
school  of  "  the  Future"  (not  as  conductor,  of 
course,  but  as  composer),  a  still  greater  peril  will 
be  incurred — for,  though  Richard  is  more  subtle, 
uncompromising,  arrogant,  and  fearless,  Robert  is 
more  specious.  His  nmsic,  at  times,  more  nearly 
resembles  music  than  the  monstrous  combinations 
of  I'annhduser  and  Lohengrin ;  yet  inasmucli  as, 
in  principle,  it  is  just  as  vicious  and  bad,  for  that 
reason  it  is  all  the  more  dangerous. 


Paradise,  or  Purgatory? 

[From  Punch.] 

Being  particularly  desirous  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  musical  dish  the  Philharmonic  Society  had 
set  before  the  Queen  and  the  subscribers  at  the 
concluding  concert,  Mr.  Punch  on  the  following 
morning  sent  for  the  two  journals  in  which  the 
two  ablest  musical  critics  of  the  day  keep  watch 
and  ward.  The  great  and  important  novelty  of 
the  night  was  a  composition,  called  "  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,"  by  Dr.  Schumann,  and  Mr. 
Punch's  mind  was  thus  set  at  rest,  and  his  curi- 
osity satisfactorily  met. 


The  Daily  News  says  ; 

"From  the  impression 
on  ourselves,  as  well  as 
the  evident  effect  on  a 
highly  critical  audience, 
we  believe  'Paradise  and 
the  Peri'  to  be  a  work  of 
great  genius  and  power, 
of  which  the  beauties  will 
develop  themselves  more 


The  Times  says  : 

"  We  have  only  to  add 
that  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  as  a  musical  com- 
position, is  destitute  of  in- 
vention, and  wanting  in 
intclligibleform.  In  short, 
any  thing  so  hopelessly 
dreary,  so  wholly  made 
up  of  shreds  and  patches. 


and  more  as  it  is  oftener  so  ill-defined,  so  generally 
heard  and  better  under-  uninteresting,  —  we  have 
stood."  rarely  heard." 

And  the  question   being  thus  decided,  and  the 
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foolish  idea  of  the  heterodox,  who  think  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absoUite  fact  in  mu- 
sical art,  being  thus  overthrown,  Mr.  Punch  is 
happy  to  place  on  imperishable  record  the  opin- 
ions of  his  brother  critics,  with  whom,  he  begs  to 
add,  that  he  cordially  agrees,  without  having 
heard  the  conaposition  they  describe. 


Objects  of  Musical  Educatioa,  and  their  Time. 

By  De.  a.  B.  Marx.* 

What  is  to  be  learned,  and  which  is  the  proper 
time  for  each  kind  of  instruction  ?  These  ques- 
tions, of  the  utmost  importance  in  their  minutest 
particulars,  demand  the  gravest  and  most  searching 
consideration  from  parents  and  teachers  when 
they  have  determined  to  dedicate  a  child  to 
musical  education.  To  professors  of  music,  these 
questions  must  always  be  of  the  highest  interest. 
In  order  to  point  out,  at  least,  the  most  important 
periods,  we  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  all  the 
relationships  and  circumstances  of  musical  em- 
ployment, whether  as  a  profession  or  otherwise. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  clear  away  a  deep 
and  widely  diffused  prejudice.  On  the  question 
being  asked :  What  ought  to  be  learned  in  music  ? 
it  is  usual,  particularly  among  teachers,  to  make  a 
distinction  between  those  persons  who  make  music 
a  profession,  and  those  who  cultivate  it  merely 
for  pleasure  and  general  humanizing  education  ; 
between  future  professional  men  and  mere  ama- 
teurs. The  former,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teachers,  ought  to  be  fundamentalbj — the 
latter,  however,  only  superficiaUy,  or  fess  funda- 
mentally instructed.  This  distinction  is  one  of  the 
most  erroneous  and  destructive  that  ever  crept 
into  discipline.  That  education  alone  is  benefi- 
cially fruitful  which  is  most  perfectly  grounded  ; 
and  what  is  more,  it  is  the  easiest,  and  consumes 
the  least  time.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  these  assertions,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  a  right  underslanding  of  the  nature  of  this 
fundamental  knowledge ;  not  of  the  false  pedantry 
which  assumes  its  name  (and  is  as  useless  to  the 
professional  man  as  to  the  amateur),  but  of  the 
study  absolutely  necessary  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  science,  of  the  close 
connection  of  all  that  is  essential,  and  of  the 
constant  and  rational  development  of  one  form  or 
figure  from  another,  so  that  the  preceding  form 
necessarily  leads  on  the  succeeding,  and  the 
succeedmg  form  is  always  prepared  and  facilitated 
by  the  preceding. 

Between  the  instruction  of  the  artist  and  of  the 
amateur  there  is  only  this  difference — that  the 
latter  may  discontinue  his  pursuit  of  the  science 
earlier  than  the  former,  at  any  point  or  position 
of  artistic  power  he  may  choose  to  fi.x  ;  whereas 
the  artist  is  necessarily  olaliged  to  dedicate  himself 
entirely,  once  and  for  ever,  to  the  art  of  his 
election. 

Now  to  return  to  our  own  proper  question — ■ 
What  is  to  be  learned,  and  which  is  the  right  time 
for  each  study  ? 

I.  Song. 

We  have  already  said  that,  if  possible,  every 
one  should  learn  music  :  we  now  pronounce  our 
opinion  more  specially,  that  every  one,  if  possible, 
slioulil  learn  singiinj.  Song  is  man's  own  true 
peculiar  mnsio.  The  voice  is  our  own  peculiar 
connate  instrument — it  is  much  more — it  is  lite 
living  sympathetic  organ  of  our  souls.  Whatever 
moves  within  us,  whatever  sensation  or  emotion 
we  feel,  becomes  immediately  embodied  and  per- 
ceptible in  our  voice ;  and  so,  indeed,  the  voice 
and  song,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  earliest  infancy, 
are  our  first  poetry  and  the  most  faithtul  compan- 
ions of  our  feehngs,  until  the  "shrill  pipe  of 
tremulous  age."  If,  as  in  song,  properly  so  called, 
music  and  speech  be  lovingly  united,   and  the 
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words  be  those  of  a  true  poet,  then  is  consummated 
the  most  intimate  union  of  mind  and  soul,  of 
underslanding  and  feeling — that  combined  unity, 
in  which  the  whole  power  of  the  human  being  is 
exhibited,  and  exerts  upon  the  singer  and  the 
hearer  that  wonderful  might  of  song,  which  by 
infant  nations  was  considered,  not  quite  untruly, 
as  supernatural;  and  whose  softened,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  more  beneficent  influence  now 
contributes  to  social  elevation  and  moral  improve- 
ment. 

Song  is  the  most  appropriate  treasure  of  the 
solitary,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
stringent  and  forcible  bond  of  companionship, 
even  from  the  jovial  or  the  sentimental  popular 
catch  of  the  booth,  to  the  sublime  creations  of 
genius  resounding  from  congregated  artistic  thou- 
sands assembled  by  one  common  impulse  in  the 
solemn  cathedral.  Devotion  in  our  churches 
becomes  more  edifying;  our  popular  festivals  and 
days  of  enjoyment  become  more  mannerly  and 
animated;  our  social  meetings  more  lively  and 
intellectually  joyful ;  our  whole  life,  in  short, 
becomes  more  elevated  and  cheerful  by  the  spread 
of  the  love  of  song  and  of  the  power  of  singing 
among  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals. 
And  these  individuals  will  feel  themselves  more 
intimately  connected  with  society,  more  largely 
participating  in  its  benefits,  of  more  worth  in  it 
and  gaining  more  in  it  and  gaining  more  by  it, 
when  they  unite  their  voices  in  the  social  harmony 
of  their  friends. 

To  the  musician,  but  more  especially  to  the 
composer,  song  is  an  almost  irreplaceable  and 
indispensable  means  of  calling  forth  and  seizing 
the  most  delicate,  tender,  and  deepest  strains  of 
feeling  from  our  inmost  sensations.  No  instrument 
can  be  a  substitute  for  song,  the  immediate  crea- 
tion of  our  own  soul  in  our  own  breast ;  we  can 
have  no  deeper  impression  of  the  relations  of 
sound,  of  the  power  of  melody  ;  we  cannot  work 
more  efl;'ectivcly  upon  our  own  souls  and  upon 
those  of  our  hearers  than  by  heartfelt  song. 

Every  friend  of  music,  therefore,  should  sing ; 
and  every  musician,  who  has  a  tolerable'  voice, 
should  be  a  master  of  song  in  every  branch. 
Song  should,  also,  in  the  order  of  time,  be  our 
first  musical  e.xercise.  This  should  begin  in  the 
earliest  childhood,  in  the  third  to  the  filth  year,  if 
it  be  not  possible  earlier ;  but  not  in  the  form  of 
instruction.  The  song  of  the  mother,  which  alhu-es 
imitation,  the  joyful  circle  of  children  placing 
together,  is  the  first  natural  singing  school,  where, 
without  notes  or  masters,  simply  according  to 
hearing  and  fancy,  the  fibres  of  the  soul  are  first 
freely  excited  and  set  in  vibration.  Instruction 
in  music,  properly  so  called,  should  not  in  general 
begin  until  the  second  step  of  life's  ladder,  between 
the  seventh  and  fourteenth  years. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  have 
sufficient  qualifications  of  voice  for  singing,  and 
to  justify  their  pursuit  of  the  art  with  reasonable 
hope  of  success.  Indeed,  very  considerable  and 
valuable  vocal  faculties  are  much  more  common 
than  is  generally  imagined.  There  is  certainly 
less  deficiency  of  natural  gifts  than  of  persons 
observant  and  talented  enough  to  discover,  to 
foster,  and  to  cultivate  them.  In  the  meantime, 
if  indeed  every  one  have  not  disposition  and 
means  (and  good  fortune)  to  become  of  some 
consequence  as  a  singer,  let  us  consider  that  even 
with  an  inconsiderable  voice,  much  of  the  most 
touching  and  joy-inspiring  capabilities  may  be 
attained,  if  feeling,  artistic  cultivation,  and  a  vivid 
conception  speak  through  a  medium  but  slenderly 
endowed.  Why  should  any  one  be  dissatisfied  if 
small  means  and  trouble  have  made  him  capable 
of  touching  our  hearts  with  a  joyful  or  tender 
song;  or  have  enabled  him  to  participate  skilfully 
in  the  choral  assemblies  of  his  fellow  citizens  ? 
Whether  it  may  be  advisable  to  proceed  farther 
in  singing  and  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  must 
be  decided  by  the  circumstances  and  inclinations 
of  each  individual.  From  composers,  conductors, 
and  higher  masters,  a  complete  knowledge  of 
everything  belonging  to  singing  is  to  be  absolutely 
demanded,  and  also  practical  execution  thereof; 
unless,  indeed,  organic  defect  should  render  it  to 
them  impossible.  A  composer  who  does  not  ex- 
pressly study  singing,  and  practise  it  as  far  as 


possible,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  write  for  the 
voice;  he  will  with  difficulty  acquire  the  more 
delicate  musical  declamation  ;  he  will  never  be- 
come entire  master  of  the  life-like  conductinz  of 
the  voice,  which  is  something  far  different  from 
mere  correctness. 

II.  Playing  on  the  Piano. 

After  singing,  the  command  of  the  pianoforte 
is  our  most  essential  qualification,  and  among  us 
is  so  considered.  The  piano  is  the  only  instru- 
ment, excepting  the  scarcely  accessible  organ,  on 
which  melody  and  harmony,  and  the  rich  web  of 
combined  and  simultaneous  voices,  or  parts,  can 
be  produced  with  accuracy  and  almost  unlimited 
magnificence  of  effect.  It  is  also  highly  adapted 
to  accompanying  song,  and  to  conducting.  From 
these  advantages  it  has  happened,  that  for  this 
single  instrument  more  masterpieces  have  been 
written,  since  the  time  of  Seb.  Bach  up  to  Beet- 
hoven, than  for  all  other  instruments  put  together. 
Most  songs  have  been  composed  with  accompani- 
ment for  that  instrument — organ  parts  can  be 
transferred  without  any  change — and  whatever 
quartet  and  orchestral  music  found  favor  with  the 
public,  was  immediately  presented  to  pianoforte 
players  in  the  form  of  arrangements,  &c.  There- 
fore, no  branch  of  practice  can  promise  so  rich  a 
harvest  as  piano  playing;  and  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that,  without  so  abundant  a  field,  any 
extended  acquaintance  with  our  musical  literature 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  the  world  in  general. 
To  the  composer  this  instnnnent  is  nearly  indis- 
pensable, partly  on  the  foregoing  grounds,  and 
partly  because  no  other  is  so  appropiiate,  both  for 
exercising  and  exciting  his  own  imagination  and 
for  proving  the  effect  of  many-part  compositions. 
It  is  equally  important  to  the  conductor  and  to  the 
singing  master.  Even  its  defects  are  advantages 
to  musical  education,  and  particularly  to  the  com- 
poser. The  pianoforte  is  greatly  inferior  to  bowed 
and  wind  instruments  in  inward  feeling  and  power 
of  to7:e  or  quality  of  sound,  in  the  power  of  sus- 
taining a  tone  in  equality  of  force,  in  crescendo 
or  in  diminuendo,  in  melting  two  or  more  (ones 
into  each  other,  and  in  gliding  nnperceptibly  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  all  which  so  admirably  suc- 
ceeds on  bowed  instruments.  The  piano  does  not 
fully  satisfy  the  ear:  its  performance,  compared 
to  that  of  bowed  and  wind  instruments,  is  in  a 
manner  colorless,  and  its  effect,  in  comparison 
with  the  resplendence  of  an  orchestra,  is  as  a 
drawing  to  a  painting.  But  exactly  on  this 
account  the  piano  moves  more  powerfully  the 
creative  fiiculty  of  both  player  and  hearer ;  for  it 
requires  their  assistance  to  complete  and  color,  to 
give  full  significance  to  that  which  is  but  spiritually 
indicated.  Thus  imagination  fosters  the  new  idea, 
and  penetrates  therewith  to  our  hearts;  while 
other  instruments  immediately  seize,  and  move, 
and  s:itisfy  the  senses,  and  by  their  means  attack 
the  feelings  more  powerfully,  perhaps,  in  a  sen- 
suous direction,  but  not  so  fruitl'ullv  in  the  soul. 
This  is  probably  the  chief  reason  why  the  piano 
has  become  the  especial  instrument  for  spiritually 
musical  education,  and  particularly  for  composi- 
tion ;  since  other  instruments  easily  overcome 
their  votaries,  whom  they  seduce  into  their  own 
instrumental  peculiarities,  and  create  a  one-sided 
mannerism  in  their  productions. 

For  the  earliest  instruction,  also,  the  piano  has 
the  advantage  (good  tuning  being  supposed)  of 
presenting  to  the  pupil  correct  tones,  and  a  clear 
insight  into  the  tonic  system  by  the  key-board. 

But  just  from  this  point  arises  the  important 
quality  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be  perilous 
to  all  the  real  advantages  derived  from  it,  unless 
it  be  sedulously  counteracted  ;  and  this,  we  must 
confess,  is  at  present  but  little  thought  of — nay, 
indeed,  that  dangerous  quality  is  speculated  on, 
and  an  entirely  false  system  of  education  is  built 
on  it  for  outward  show,  through  whose  apparent 
advantages  oven  the  true  artistic  education  is 
represented  in  a  false  light,  as  ignorant  and  bane- 
ful. Since  the  pianoforte  has  its  fixed  tones  pro- 
vided, it  is  easier  to  play  upon  this  instrument 
than  upon  any  other,  without  any  internal  feeling 
of  correctness  of  tone,  or  even  without  hearing, 
and  to  arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of  mechanical 
dexterity.     How  often  do  we  meet  ready  piano 
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players,  who,  from  want  of  a  cultivated  feeling  of 
tone,  are  incapable  of  sin<;iii2  a  correct  succession 
of  tones,  or  of  imagining  it,  who  have  no  clear 
notion  of  what  they  are  playing — nay,  who  in 
reality  hear  nothing  correctly!  How  many 
bravura  players  miglit  one  name,  to  whom  the 
artistic  meaning  of  a  simple  movement  remains  a 
sealed  book,  and  who  therefore  perform  the 
greatest  and  the  least  compositions,  with  assump- 
tion and  vanity  indeed,  but  without  awakening 
joy  in  themselves  or  in  their  audience,  but  merely 
a  fruitless  astonishment  at  their  technical  clever- 
ness !  And  how  deep  has  this  perversion  of  art 
into  dead  mechanism  penetrated  into  artistic  life  ! 
Whoever  has  an  opportunity  of  observing  many 
students  of  music  and  their  teachers,  cannot  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  at  present,  particularly  in 
large  towns  devoted  to  vanity  and  fashion,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pianoforte  students  are  in  this 
manner  led  astray  ;  and  that  a  great  part  of  the 
teachers  are  themselves  ignorant  of  the  right  path, 
or  otherwise  have  not  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
stream  of  fashion,  or  the  allurements  of  example 
and  personal  advantage. 

If,  however,  satisfactory  instruction  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  all  masters,  nor  every  student  is  to 
hope  for  tlie  choice  of  a  good  master,  there  remains 
still  a  tolerably  sure  method  of  guarding  against 
this  wide-sjiread  evil.  It  consists  in  rigidly  exam- 
ining the  work,  wliich  is  exacted  from  the  pupil, 
in  the  pupil  himself,  and  his  parents  or  preceptor 
insisting  absolutely  that  the  teacher  shall  furnish 
really  profitable  work ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
secured  with  certainty,  in  seeking  immediately 
another  teacher  more  trustwoi-thy  to  his  art. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Bird  Concerts. — At  Verviers,  in  Belgium, 
another  species  of  sport  and  amusement  has  be- 
come altogether  fashionable.  The  Belgians  are 
not  fond  of  hunting ;  they  are  partial  to  birds, 
not  for  masticatory  purposes,  but  in  order  to  hear 
them  sing.  On  Sunday  last  a  grand  concert  of 
linnets  took  place  at  Verviers,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Henry  Talurasse.  The  linnet  belonging  to 
'  Mr.  Jean  Haize,  a  butcher,  having  performed 
fifty-five  quoinij-sages  in  two  hours,  carried  off  the 
first  prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  and  a  ham. 
The  word  quoing-sacje  signifies  song,  musical 
flourish.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
linnet  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Hanlet,  having 
executed  fifty-three  nourishes,  and  the  third  to  a 
linnet  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Talurasse.  Nu- 
merous amateurs  from  Spa,  Lieges,  and  the 
surroundins;  country  attended  this  interesting 
concert.  The  sport  is  a  singular  one,  but  de  gusli- 
bus  non  est  dispatandum. — N.  0.  Delta. 

I  .^ 


Brass!  Brass!  again. 

[A  friend  (whose  style  sounds  wondrously  familiar) 
writes  "Willis's  Musical  World  the  following  letter 
about  the  Commencement  music  at  Cambridge.] 

Last  week  we  had  commencement — commence- 
ment at  old  Hitrvard — and  as  usual,  a  Boston  hand 
assisted  at  the  exeicises.  But — Iclifbod  ! — the  glory 
has  departed.  Brass,  brass,  brass, — notliiuf;  but  brass. 
Brass  led  tiie  procession  from  the  library  to  the  churcli 
— brass  stood  in  the  entry,  and  blew  and  blew — as  we 
acfvanced  to  our  pews.  Brass  clashed,  and  drums 
cracked  the  drums  of  our  ears  as  we  entered  the 
doors.  Brass  led  us  to  the  dinner  in  Harvard  Hall — 
brass  gave  us  sentimental  melodies  in  the  President's 
yard  in  the  evening — all  is  brass  now-a-days — noth- 
ing but  brass. 

Brass  plays  upon  the  Common  in  Boston,  evenings. 
— Brass  leads  otf  our  military  and  civic  and  political 
processions — brass  is  everywhere,  and  nothirii;  but 
brass.  God  grant,  that  the  disease  among  the  bands 
do  not  become  chronic.  I  remember,  I  remember — 
when  the  old  Brigade  band  was  our  principal  delight 
in  musical  matters — didcet  flutes,  tender  hautbois, 
manly  clarinets,  solemn  bassoons,  melting  horns, 
soul-stirring  bugles,  all  joined  in  the  harmony,  and 
filled  my  soul  with  delight.  But  now — oh,  no,  I 
cannot  mention  it — without  inwardly  execrating  Sax! 
In  the  history  of  Tom  Thumb,  we  read  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  trutnpeter,  in  Queen  Anne's  service, 
who  might  have  lived  to  this  day  had  he  not  blown 
his  breath  away  !  When  I  hear  this  continual  bray- 
ing of  brass,  I  silently  pray  that  the  fate  of  the  older 
Thumb  soon  overtake  these  followers  of  Sax. 


Bwight  bogs,  entreats,  prays  for  a  return  of  the 
olden  time — all  in  vain:  the  multitude  is  satisfied — 
what  though  the  few  are  discontented  ?  Really, 
though,  the  matter  is  becoming  serious.  At  this  rate, 
in  a  few  years  wood  instruments  will  become  un- 
known, and  we  shall  have  to  go  to  Europe  to  learn 
how  one  sounds.  Like  the  singing  of  men's  voices, 
a  brass  band  occasionally  is  very  beautiful  and  satis- 
fying ;  but  as  in  the  one  case  the  ear  becomes  weary, 
and  longs  for  the  soprano  voice;  so,  in  the  otlier,  we 
want  the  soft  voices  of  the  wood. 

There  is  one  kind  of  brass  music  wliich  I  never 
hoar  here — wonderful  for  its  effect  upon  the  feelings. 
You  can  recall,  doubtless,  from  your  experience 
abroad,  the  thrill  which  has  gone  through  you  as  in 
some  narrow  street  of  an  ancient  European  city,  sud- 
denly you  met  a  funeral  procession,  and  the  long- 
drawn  notes  of  an  old  Lutheran  clioral  arose  from 
the  deep-voiced  horns,  trombones  and  trumpets.  The 
feeble  Sax-horn  found  no  place  there,  but  the  bold, 
manly  tones  of  those  old-fashioned,  masculine  brass 
instruments,  playing  the  harmonies  of  Bach.  Mozart, 
Strauss,  were  pervaded  with  a  solemnit}'  and  grandeur 
for  whicli  we  sigh  here  in  vain.  Here  is  a  legitimate 
use  for  brass.  But  why  try  to  make  it  the  only 
music  ? 

The  music  on  Boston  Common,  these  moonlight 
evenings,  calls  out  a  vast  number  of  people — many 
of  whom  go  to  hear.  Now  and  then  comes  up  some 
favorite  waltz  or  song, — then  it  is  fun  to  hear  the 
applause;  but  tlie  whining  sentimental  ditties  from 
operas  do  not  always  take.  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  is 
a  good  sign.  The  music  which  takes  best  is  that 
which  is  good  in  its  way — that  which  is  genuine.  A 
march,  waltz,  quickstep,  or  negro  melody,  which  is 
the  true  thing — which  has  the  real  spirit  of  the  march, 
waltz,  or  quickstep — is  sure  to  be  liked.  There  is 
taste  enough — I  only  ask  that  this  taste  should  be 
cultivated ;  and  this  might  easily  be  done  by  having 
a  full  band  instead  of  half  a  one  ;  and  in  giving  us 
band  music  more,  and  poor  vocal  music,  imitated  on 
brass  instruments,  less. 

One  of  the  Boston  German  singing  societies  came 
out  on  Commencement  evening,  and  sang  in  the 
College  yard.  It  was  good,  and  reminded  one  of  old 
Germany.  Good  as  it  was,  much  as  I  liked  it,  still  I 
am  not  anxious  to  have  this  style  of  music  nmch 
cultivated  in  this  country:  now  that  I  love  C^sar 
less,  but  Rome  more.  I  do  not  call  men's  choruses 
bad,  but  mixed  choruses  better — as  long  as  young 
men  and  women  can  mingle  so  freely  as  our  New 
England  habits  now  allow,  we  need  not  give  up  the 
beauty  of  the  true  soprano. 


Descriptive  Music. 

A  great  rage  has  arisen,  in  modern  days,  for 
giving  instrumental  music  what  is  called  a  "  de- 
scriptive "  character;  and  this  rage  is  now  about 
reaching  its  maximum  intensity.  It  has  been 
thought  not  enough  that  music  should  excite  emo- 
tions in  the  mind  ;  but  it  has  been  desired  to 
make  it  also  suggest  ideas  o^  fads,  which  is  quite 
a  different  office.  Emotions  must  necessarily  be 
produced  by  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  ;  and 
happily  it  is  the  province  of  all  good  music, 
whether  pure  or  mixed,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
to  excite  in  us  feelings  and  sensations  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  order.  But  the  advocates  of 
descriptive  music  are  not  content  with  this;  they 
wish  to  make  it  perform  a  work  altogether  ditFer- 
ent^namely,  to  excite  in  the  hearers  ideas  of 
things  properly  cognizable  oidy  by  other  senses 
than  that  of  hearing.  For  by  descriptive  music 
we  do  not  mean  that  which  is  imitatioe  only,  such 
as  the  expression  of  the  warbling  of  birds  by  a 
shake  on  the  flute,  or  the  roll  of  thunder  by  a 
tremolo  on  the  drums ;  this  parrot-mocking  of 
sounds  is  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  scarcely  worthy 
of  serious  mention  ;  but  the  true  descriptive  mu- 
sic is  of  a  much  better  class,  and,  from  the 
patronage  it  has  received  from  the  best  writers,  is 
worthy  of  much  higher  esteem. 

A  few  examples  will  show  this,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  illustrate  our  meaning  clearly.  In 
Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt,  tlie  chorus,  "  He  sent 
a  thick  darkness,"  is  a  sublime  attempt  to  give,  by 
the  character  of  the  music,  an  idea  of  intense 
gloom — ■'  even  darkness  which  might  be  felt." 
There  is  no  proper  connection  between  sound  and 
optics;  but  few  fail  to  appreciate  the  merit  either 
of  this  or  of  other  great  descriptive  music  in  the 
same  oratorio.  Haydn's  representation  of  Chaos 
is  an  effort  to  raise  in  the  mind  ideas  analogous  to 
a  state  of  formless,    incoherent  disorder ;    and, 


though  to  do  this  well  lay  beyond  the  composer's 
power,  there  are  good  points  in  the  composition  ;. 
as,  for  instance,  the  snatches  of  melody,  intended 
no  doubt  to  symbol  the  existence,  in  the  midst  of 
the  chaos,  of  the  materials  from  which  a  fair  and 
happy  world  should  hereafter  be  formed.  There 
are  many  other  examples  of  true  descriptive  music 
in  this  Oratorio,  mixed  however  with  much  of  a 
lower  grade.  We  may  content  ourselves  with  a 
mere  allusion  to  the  exquisite  dramatic  music  of 
Weber,  symbolic  equally  of  earthly  scenes  and 
unearthly  fancies,  and  refer  to— what  is  by  far 
the  grandest  of  all  descriptive  compositions — 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony.  And  this  is 
is  more  to  our  purpose,  as  it  is  purely  instrumental ; 
it  depends  only  on  inarticulate  sounds,  having  no 
libretto,  save  the  few  introductory  words  attached 
by  the  composer  to  make  his  intentions  more  clear. 
There  is  much  misunderstanding  about  the  nature 
of  the  descriptiveness  in  this  Symphony,  even 
among  some  musically  educated  persons,  who, 
judging  by  one  or  two  exceptional  parts,  imagine 
the  representation  to  consist  of  mere  imitations 
of  sounds,  the  kind  of  music  we  have  already 
condemned.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake;  the  only 
portions  amenable  to  this  charge  are  the  drums  in 
the  storm,  and  the  bird  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
slow  movement.  Kow,  if  the  former  were  the  only, 
or  even  the  principal,  feature,  to  indicate  the  con- 
fusion of  the  elements,  it  would  be  certainly 
puerile  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  quite  subordinate  ;  and 
as  of  course  the  drums  must  be  included,  they  are 
skilfully  given  just  that  to  do  for  which  they  are 
most  suitable.  As  to  the  nightingale,  wagtail,  and 
cuckoo  passage,  we  cannot  defend  it ;  we  always 
wish  it  was  not  there,  as  compromising  the  dignity 
of  the  composition ;  and  it  is  so  obviously  an 
episode,  that  we  indulge  a  fancy  it  may  have  been 
a  subsequent  interpolation,  added  perhaps  at  the 
instance  of  some  ot  the  composer's  romantic  lady 
friends,  who  thought  the  presence  of  good  unmis- 
takeable  birds  essentia!  to  complete  the  idea  of  the 
wood  beside  the  murmuring  stream.  We  firmly 
believe  that  if  Beethoven  had  sincerely  approved 
this  style  of  description,  he  would  have  introduced 
the  warblers  into  the  body  of  the  composition,  as 
Spohr  has  done  in  Die  Weihe  der  Tone.  But 
putting  these  trifles  aside,  what  a  magical  com- 
position is  this  Pastoral  Symphony  !  How  true 
the  depiction  of  the  "  heitere  Empjindungen" 
(the  word  heitere  has  no  correct  equivalent  in 
English),  awakened  by  the  arrival  in  the  country  ! 
How  gorgeous  the  natural  coloring  of  the  scene 
by  the  rivulet!  How  joyous  the  nianrfon  of  the 
dance  of  the  peasants ; — and  then  the  storm ! 
Wliat  a  stupendous  exercise  of  musical  genius ! 
This  movement  alone  is  a  study  for  a  lifetnne;  it 
is  the  climax  of  the  power  of  legitimate  musical 
description ;  for  it  might  easily  be  shown  that, 
stiong  as  is  the  temptation  offered  by  a  storm  for 
unworthy  devices,  there  is  scarcely  a  note  of 
Beethoven's  that  is  not  pure  music  of  the  noblest, 
kind!  Only  compare  with  it  an  analogous  work 
of  another  composer  of  no  mean  order,  the  triton 
among  the  minnows  of  Italian  Opera,  Kossini, 
and  see  how  poor  the  Guilluume  Tell  storm 
appears  by  its  side  ! 

(Conclusion  next  weQt:.) 
1     ■ — k 

Crawford,  the  Sculptor. — A  private  let- 
ter from  Munich  gives  a  charming  account  of  a 
little  impromptu /e'ie  in  honor  of  our  countryman, 
Crawford,  who  arrived  last  week  in  the  Fulton. 
Miiller,  the  master  of  the  celebrated  Foundry, 
invited  the  sculptor  and  a  few  friends  to  see  the 
newly-cast  statue  of  Washington  by  lamplight. 
Accordingly  thirty  or  forty  artists  and  gentlemen 
entered  the  building  after  dark,  and  beheld  the 
grand  bronze  figure  exposed  to  view,  against  a 
dark-green  curtain,  and  by  the  somewhat  misty 
illumination  of  a  few  scattered  lamps;  the  effect 
was  quite  solemn.  The  grand  proportions  of  the 
statue  half  revealed,  the  dusky  space  around  and 
the  sombre  back-ground  gave  it  a  spectral  sub- 
limity, like  Bon  Giovanni  in  the  opera.  The 
guests  formed  a  silent  and  attentive  circle,  with 
the  artist  in  the  centre ;  they  sang,  with  impres- 
sive accord,  an  appropriate  canzone,  and,  as  the 
chorus  died  away,  Miiller  stepped  forth  with  an 
enormous  glass  of  beer  in  his  hand  ;  he  addressed 
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the  company  and  complimented  the  artist;  each 
person  then  drank  from  the  husre  (roblet  to  Craw- 
ford's health  and  prosperity.  Suddenly  a  Bengal 
light  flashed  a  noon-day  radiance  on  the  statue, 
where  majestic  grace  and  impressed  dignity  were 
thus  revealed,  as  it  vvere,  by  enchantment;  cheer 
after  cheer  broke  from  the  electrified  assembly. 
They  escorted  Crawford  to  Muller's  house,  each 
bearing  a  lighted  taper; — there  a  supper  awaited 
them.  Mrs.  Crawford's  health  was  drunk  with 
enthusiasm,  and  speeches,  songs  and  congratula- 
tions gaily  closed  this  truly  German  _/?/£. —  Corr. 
Boston  Transcript. 


German  Opinions  on  Crawford's  Washington. 

The  Evening  Post  translates  from  the  Allgeme- 
ine  Zeitung  two  opinions  on  Crawford's  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington.     The  first  is  as  follows. 

Several  journals  have  already  criticised  Craw- 
ford's statue  of  Washington,  expressing  themselves 
both  favorably  and  unfavorably  towards  it.  The 
magnitude  of  this  work  of  art,  which  is  destined 
to  occupy  a  distinguished  place  among  modern 
statuary,  must  be  our  excuse  for  venturing  once 
more  to  give  our  opinion  of  its  merits. 

Crawford  has  already  shown,  at  the  last  German 
Exhibition  of  Industry,  in  his  strongly  contrasted 
statues  of  Henry  and  Jefferson — the  one  fiery  and 
enthusiastic,  the  other  thoughtful  and  calm — that 
he  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  of 
living  sculptors,  and  he  could,  therefore,  fear  no 
comparison  with  his  brother  artists.  But  to  com- 
pare him  with  Thorwaldsen  and  Rauch,  because 
he  equals  them  in  many  respects,  is  unjust  to  all 
parties. 

We  see  in  Crawford  a  sculptor  of  spirit  and 
patriotic  sentiment,  both  qualities  being  conspicu- 
ous in  all  his  works  ;  but  he  possesses  sound  judg- 
ment also,  and  with  his  acknowledged  talent  for 
individualizing  plastic  forms,  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  in  his  Washington  monument,  the 
principal  figures  as  well  as  the  side  figures  would 
be  properly  conceived.  Equestrian  statues  present 
unusual  difficulties  to  the  artist,  who  must  rep- 
resent the  animal  in  motion,  and  yet  in  perfect 
rest,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  conception  of  the 
figure.  Crawford  chose  a  position,  which  makes 
the  horse  rest  with  all  his  weight  upon  his  left 
hind  and  right  forefoot.  The  artist  wished  to 
show  by  this  beautiful  position  the  spirituil  move- 
ment of  the  horse,  full  of  the  ardor  of  combat, 
and  yet  under  the  perfect  control  of  his  rider; 
and  it  is  the  execution  of  this  double  design  in 
this  excellent  work  that  we  regard  as  the  least 
successful  part  of  it. 

On  the  one  hand  are  to  be  noticed  the  unplastie 
appearance  of  the  elevated  right  hind  foot  and  the 
too  violent  movement  of  the  stretched  left  fore 
foot  of  the  horse ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  curve  of 
the  neck,  which  is  natural  beyond  doubt,  but  yet 
not  festhetic,  because  it  covers  the  rider,  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  if  seen  in  front.  One  word  on  the 
rather  clumsy  management  of  the  unnaturally 
swollen  veins  on  the  throat  of  the  horse  will  com- 
plete all  we  have  to  say  of  the  principal  faults  of 
a  work  which  is  destined  to  occupy  an  honorable 
place  among  the  trophies  of  modern  plastic  art. 

Another  critic  of  the  same  sheet  writes  from 
Munich : 

"  The  unfavorable  opinion  which  one  of  your 
correspondents  has  expressed  of  Crawford's  mas- 
terpieces, has  brought  the  whole  population  of 
Munich,  in  the  midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  to  the 
royal  foundry,  and  they  have  expressed  their 
indignation,  without  reserve.  Although  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Thorwalsden  and  Rauch,  have 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
American  artist,  whose  whole  desire  is  to  render 
himself  perfect  in  his  art,  it  has  failed  to  change 
the  favorable  opinion  of  Crawford's  Washington. 
The  overwhelming  admiration  which  this  colossal 
work  excites  in  the  beholder,  renders  a  timid 
searching  for  small  faults  impossible.  The  easy 
position  of  the  horse,  so  full  of  animation,  is  won- 
derfully true  to  nature.  In  the  noble  attitude  of 
the  rider,  Crawford  shows  the  hero  who  commands 


on  the  battle-field,  the  man  of  courage  and  of  iron 
will ;  he  despises  the  stale  accessary  of  drapery, 
and  nothing  conceals  the  rider's  manly  form, 
clotheil  in  the  historical  costume  of  liis  time. 
Crawford  held  strictly,  in  form  and  treatment,  the 
middle  ground  between  the  stiffness  of  antique 
models  and  the  extravagant  naturalism  of  modern, 
and  particularly  of  French  artists. 

"  It  is  with  regret  that  we  leave  this  noble 
statue,  whose  perfect  proportions  never  awaken 
in  the  mind  that  feeling  of  oppressiveness  which 
a  colossal  figure  naturally  produces.  (The  statue 
is  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  weighs  21,000 
pounds.)  If  America  does  not  receive  a  master- 
piece of  Thorwalsden  or  Rauch,  it  receives  a 
masterpiece  of  Crawford,  of  which  King  Maxi- 
milian said :  '  I  wish  it  could  remain  here  to 
ornament  Munich.'" 
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To  our  Subscribers  and  Advertisers. 

"We  have  to  remind  many  of  oiir  patrons  that  our 
terms  are,  payment  in  advance;  yet  very  many  are 
still  in  arrears  not  only  for  the  present  year,  (whioh 
commenced  in  April,)  but  for  one  and  even  two  years 
past.  Bills  have  been  sent  to  all  since  April,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  those  who  have  not  already  done  their 
duty  in  this  matter,  will  soon  do  so  by  remitting  the 
amounts  due,  by  mail,  or  otherwise. 

D;^  Money  letters  by  mail  should  always  be  regis- 
tered ;  in  that  way  only  can  money  be  remitted  at  our 
risk. 

The  "  Life  of  Beethoven,"  which  we 
have  commenced  translating  in  the  present  num- 
ber, is  one  which  we  have  found  prefixed  to  one 
of  the  volumes  of  the  new  stereotype  edition  of 
the  Piano-forte  Sonatas,  published  at  Wolfenbiit- 
tel,  Germany.  For  a  biography  of  moderate 
length,  and  suitable  for  a  weekly  journal  like 
ours,  it  is  about  the  best  that  has  appeared.  It 
is  to  be  sure  a  matter  of  fact  sort  of  ailkir,  and  its 
author  seems  to  be  one  of  the  careful,  industrious, 
dry  literary  hacks  of  Germany.  It  is  not  a  Life 
in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  word,  a  life  made  alive 
by  the  reproductive  imagination,  the  sympathetic 
feeling  and  insight  of  the  writer.  It  is  not  made 
interesting  and  living  by  sparks  of  poetry  and 
fancy,  or  by  subtle  metaphysical  appreciation  of 
genius  and  character.  When  it  aspires  beyond 
plain  narrative  of  fact,  as  in  the  introductory  sen- 
tence, which  we  translate  literally,  it  is  with  an 
awkward  grace. 

But  in  the  matter  of  its  facts,  it  is,  we  are  as- 
sured by  those  who  should  know  best,  remarkably 
complete  (for  its  length)  and  reliable.  And  this 
is  what  our  readers  will  most  prize.  Here  is  not 
a  fine  poetic  tribute,  in  the  shape  of  a  biography, 
to  the  great  master  whom  we  all  revere,  such  as 
Liszt  paid  to  Chopin,  Oolibicheff  to  Mo- 
zart, or  Carlyle  to  Schiller.  But  here  are 
brought  together  in  convenient  shape  and  size, 
for  reference,  the  authentic  facts,  so  far  as  known, 
of  the  artistic  career  of  Beethoven.  Even  the 
particularity  of  dates  about  the  persons  incident- 
ally mentioned,  dry  as  it  may  make  the  storjr, 
adds  to  its  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  And  a 
work  of  reference  is  what  we  want.  We  may 
find  more, — if  not  a  well-digested  life,  yet  cer- 
taiidy  much  that  is  extremely  interesting  about 
Beethoven, — in  the  Life  by  Moscheles  ;  —  a 
work  however  almost  out  of  print.  The  truth  is, 
a  satisfactory  biography  of  Beethoven,  one  really 


worthy  of  the  subject,  and  accepted  as  a  standard 
work,  does  not  yet  exist.  We  look  forward,  as 
all  admirers  of  Beethoven  in  this  country  must 
do,  to  the  long  promised  biography  by  an  Ameri- 
can, our  own  "  Diarist,"  who  has  been  devoting 
the  best  years  of  his  life  with  pains-taking  earnest- 
ness to  the  collecting  and  mastering  of  all  the 
materials  to  be  found  in  Germany  for  the  com- 
position of  the  true  life  of  Beethoven.  His  ex- 
plorations were  nearly  completed,  when  he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  recruit  his  health  and  give 
rest  to  an  over-taxed  brain,  to  come  home  for  the 
summer  months.  He  will  return  to  Europe  in 
the  autumn,  and  a  few  months  passed  in  Vienna 
will  complete  his  long  researches.  May  he  then 
have  strength  and  inspiration  to  fuse  the  mate- 
rials into  the  book  we  want,  and  give  it  to  us 
speedily ! 

The  present  biographer  (Dr.  Dbring)  has  cer- 
tainly in  one  respect  discharged  his  duty  well 
and  wisely.  He  has  allowed  Beethoven  to  speak 
for  himself,  by  frequent  citations  from  his  letters. 
This  in  itself  goes  far  to  clothe  the  dry  bones  of 
fact  with  flesh  and  blood.  And  for  the  rest  have 
we  not  the  very  soul  of  the  composer  in  his 
music  ?  Have  we  not  the  immortal  symphonies  ? 
Have  we  not  the  thirty  piano-forte  Sonatas,  and 
the  Trios  and  the  Quartets,  and  the  "  Egmont" 
music,  and  the  "  Fidelio,"  unspent  vibrations 
from  the  very  chords  of  his  own  life  and  inmost 
experience  ?  Have  we  not  the  "  Choral  Sym- 
phony ? "  And  shall  we  not  have  every  year 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  it  and  to  all  the  sym- 
phonies, here  in  our  Music  Hall,  with  Craw- 
ford's noble  statue  of  the  man  rising  before  us 
in  the  midst  of  his  interpreters  V 


Musical  Party  Warfare. 

On  another  page  we  copy  some  curious  articles 
about  the  recent  performance  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann's "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  in  London. 
Those  from  the  Musical  World,  like  the  articles 
in  the  same  journal  last  year  about  Richard  Wag- 
ner, manifest  a  disposition  to  find  nothing  good  in 
any  music  emanating  from  certain  recent  Ger- 
man composers,  whom  it  is  pleased  to  sweep  to- 
gether into  one  category,  called  sarcastically  the 
"  Music  of  the  Future."  Mr.  Chorley,  of  the 
Athenceum,  is  equally  bitter  and  systematically 
opposed  to  whatsoever  hails  from  that  quarter. 
So  is  the  musical  critic  of  the  Times,  and  so  are 
most  of  the  musical  oracles  of  England  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  claim  Mendelssohn  to 
themselves,  set  him  up  as  the  model  and  ne  plus 
ultra  of  a  musician,  and  abuse  the  Germans  for 
not  publishing  every  MS.  work  or  sketch  he  left 
behind  him,  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 

Of  the  particular  merits  or  demerits  of  "  Para- 
dise and  the  Peri,"  the  three  hours  long  Cantata, 
we  cannot  speak,  since  we  are  not  famiHar  with 
the  work.  We  only  know  that  in  Germany, 
where  there  are  as  good  judges  of  music  as  there 
are  in  England,  the  work  has  been  over  and  over 
brought  out  with  acceptance,  and  spoken  of  with 
admiration  in  the  best  critical  journals.  As  to  the 
utter  lack  of  melody  coinplaincd  of,  the  "  three 
hours  of  organized  sound  without  a  single  tune," 
those  of  our  readers  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  present  at  a  certain  private  concert  held  in 
Chickering's  rooms  last  winter,  and  to  hear  the 
"  Chorus  of  Houris"  from  the  work  in  question, 
will  be  slow  to  chime  in  with  the  complaint  so  far 
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as  Ihat  piece  is  concerned,  and  remembering 
that  experience,  will  be  apt  to  take  the  English 
report  with  some  grains  of  allowance.  Moreover 
we  have  heard  more  than  one  intelligent  German 
say,  that  in  musical  iihax  Schumann  is  rich  to 
overflowing,  that  his  chief  short-coming  has  been 
in  the  art  of  using  them  to  the  best  advantage; 
that,  given  half  the  idnas  found  in  "  Paradise  and 
the  Peri,"  Mendelssohn  by  his  consummate  treat- 
ment would  have  produced  a  wonder  of  the  world. 

But  this  we  do  know.  We  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  Robert  Schumann's  creative  genius  at 
enough  points  to  know,  that  he  is  not  to  be  set 
aside  as  nought  by  any  dictum  of  an  English  or 
an  old-school  prejudice.  We  have  heard  and 
have  enjoyed  and  been  inspired  by — and  so  have 
not  a  few  of  our  readers — a  symphony  of  his,  a 
piano  Quintet  of  his,  a  great  variety  of  his  com- 
positions for  the  piano  alone,  which,  if  they  were 
in  some  respects  strange,  have  yet  left  a  deep  im- 
pression, and  a  desire,  which  grows  by  every 
hearing,  to  listen  to  them  again.  He  has  com- 
posed songs  surely,  which  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  full  of  melody  and  feeling  that  we 
know,  and  which  "  appeal,"  (to  use  the  Ulusical 
World's  expression,)  to  both  ear  and  heart. 
Therefore  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the 
London  critics  makes  us  suspect  there  may  be 
something  of  these  qualities  in  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri."  To  take  a  somewhat  analogous  casein  lit- 
erature, such  abuse  is  probably  worth  just  about 
as  much  as  some  of  the  slashing  criticisms  upon 
Robert  Browning. 

But  the  most  striking  folly  and  injustice  of  this 
partisan  warfare  is  the  absurd  way  in  whicli  it 
confounds  together  composers  who  are  most  essen- 
tially unlike.  New  School  and  Old  School  be- 
come mere  catch-words,  mutual  bugbears,  and 
whatever  is  not  wholly  of  the  one  is  set  down  as 
wholly  of  the  other,  whoso  is  not  for  us  is  against 
us,  and  so  the  thorough-going  partisan  sees  only 
one  indefinite  level  in  all  his  adversaries  and  has 
but  one  name  for  the  host  of  them.  ■  "  Wagner, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  Franz  &  Co  !"  There  is  a 
combination  for  you  !  "  Music  of  the  Future  !" 
It  is  mere  calling  names.  It  is  like  the  blind  and 
absurd  way  of  calling  people  "  Transcendental- 
ists"  in  this  country  when  they  show  any  individ- 
uality of  thought.  For  Schumann  is  no  more 
like  Wagner,  than  Mendelssohn  is  like  Wagner. 
Their  advenfurousness,  their  Beethoven-like  un- 
willingness to  be  mere  copyists,  is  about  all  they 
have  in  common.  Of  the  young  Brahms  we 
know  but  httle  ;  but  we  presume  it  is  enouMi  for 
the  London  critics'  i)urpose,  that  Schumann  hap- 
pened to  admire  him  and  anticipate  great  things 
of  liim.  As  to  Robert  Franz,  he  surely  is  not  in 
any  way  of  kindred  tendency  with  Wainer.  His 
songs  are  entirely  sui  rjenerin,  as  much  remarka- 
ble for  their  even  clafssical  perfection  of  form  and 
harmony,  as  for  their  peculiar  genius.  And  when 
he  has  written  for  many  voices,  as  hymns,  a  Kyrio, 
&c.,  there  is  no  master  with  whom  he  seems  so 
kindred  as  with  the  most  classic  of  the  classics, 
old  Sebastian  Bach ! 


The  Great  Organ  at  Fkeybdeg. — As  every- 
thing relating  to  the  world's  great  organs  derives  a 
peculiar  interest  here,  just  now,  from  the  discussion 
of  the  Music  Hall  Organ  question,  we  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter,  dated  Freyburg,  July  5,  1856. 

"But  the  famous  organ,  built  by  Mooser,  was  the 
great  attraction,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest, 
if  not  the  finest  in  Europe.     Certain  it  is,  I  felt  that 


I  had  never  heard  anything  that  could  be  called  an 
organ  before,  fine  as  some  of  ours  are.  We  made  a 
large  party  of  strangers  from  o;ir  hotel,  and  paying 
a  fee  of  one  franc  each,  at  the  appointed  hour,  eight 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  entered  the  church,  taking  seats 
as  far  from  the  organ  as  possible.  The  music  se- 
lected is  always  that  which  will  best  exhibit  the  won- 
derful powers  of  the  instrument;  but  it  was  so  per- 
fectly played  that  it  had  not  the  effect  of  anything 
like  dap-irap. 

"  First  we  had  the  national  song  of  Austria,  a 
charming  air,  followed  by  variations  upon  it,  of  the 
organist's  own  composition,  infinite  in  changes.  The 
last  piece  was  also  of  his  composition,  representing 
a  storm,  as  it  commences  in  the  distance  and  draws 
gradually  near  a  convent  among  the  mountains. 
Sighings  and  gusts  of  wind  are  heard,  and  low, 
smothered  roarings — flashes  of  lightning — rumbling 
thunder,  driving  rain  and  fierce  bowlings,  as  of 
a  terrible  hurvicane.  Through  all  this,  occasion- 
ally was  heard  the  prayer  of  a  single  monk  or 
nun,  in  the  sweetest,  most  plaintive  ot  melodies, 
represented  by  so  close  an  imitation  of  the  human 
voice,  that  we  could  hardly  believe  there  was 
not  a  company  of  singers  up  in  the  dimly  lighted 
orj;an-loft.  And  then  all  the  voices  would  seem  to 
join  in  grand  chorus  to  finish  the  evening  vespers. 
All  the  while,  above  the  roar  of  the  fierce  tempest 
and  the  songs  of  the  monks,  tolled  a  bell,  signalizing 
to  the  weather-beaten  traveller  that  a  refuge  was 
near. 

"  I  had  heard  great  playing,  I  had  thought,  at 
home,  and  splendid  organs ;  but  this  surpassed  all 
my  ideas  of  what  an  organ  might  be.  You  know,  in 
America,  when  anything  is  undertaken  to  show  what 
a  player  can  do  with  his  hands  and  feet,  our  organs 
do  not  seem  to  join  in  the  display ;  they  make  a 
great  noise,  but  the  sounds  jump,  particularly  in  the 
playing  of  accompaniments.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  sort  here.  Wo  were  entranced,  as  we  sat  listen- 
ing in  the  old  cathedral,  till  the  twilight  had  died 
away  entirely,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  save 
the  glimmering  light  far  up  in  the  organ-loft,  wdiich 
cast  but  faint  shadows  through  the  gloomy  aisles. 
But  the  music  of  that  glorious  organ — shall  I  ever 
hear  anything  like  it  again  on  earth  %  " 


Beethoven's  Sonatas. A  Card. 

The  subscribers  to  the  new  German  stereotype  edi- 
tion of  Beethoven's  Piano-forte  Sonatas,  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  a  case  of  thera  has  arrived,  and 
that  they  are  ready  for  delivery  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal,  21  School  St.  The  undersigned  regrets  ex- 
ceedingly the  long  delay  which  has  attended  their  pas- 
sage to  this  country,  arising  from  their  having  been 
forwarded  by  a  sailing  vessel.  A.  AY.  Thayer. 


Musical  Review. 

SHEET    MDSIO. 

(PublisheQ  by  Oliver  Ditson.) 

Tin  Soir  sur  le  Alpes :  Nocturne,  pour  le  pimio.  By 
Charles  Meineeth.    pp.  5. 

Quite  a  sweet  and  graceful  little  Noc  urne,  which 
indicates  a  refined  musical  feeling,  as  well  as  careful, 
conscientious  writing,  it  being  a  regular  piece  of 
four-part  harmony.  It  is  not  diflScult,  but  must  be 
played  with  expression,  and  due  attention  to  the 
four  parts. 

(Published  by  Geo.  P.  Keed  &  Co.) 

Good  Niqht,  my  Heart  (Gute  Nacht,  mein  Eferz).  No. 
2,  of  Six  Songs  by  Robert  Franz,  with  English 
and  German  words,     pp.  3.     Price  25  cents. 

This  is  one  of  those  sweet,  sad  little  songs,  so  full 
of  feeling,  in  which  Franz,  with  the  highest  refine- 
ment of  art,  seems  still  to  have  caught  the  natural 
melody  of  the  people.  It  is  taken  from  his  12th 
opus,  and  not  from  the  first,  as  indicated  at  the  head 
of  this  reprint.  The  tune  repeats  itself  thrice,  with 
some  variation  at  the  close,  to  verses  by  the  German 


poet  Geihel.  Franz  is  very  faithful  always  to  his 
poet.  The  English  translator  therefore  has  a  nice  ■ 
task  to  perform.  In  the  main  it  is  well  done  in  this 
instance,  only  with  a  sacrifice  of  the  double  endings, 
and  of  some  little  felicities  in  the  fitting  of  verbal  to 
musical  accents,  by  which  Franz  develops  the  me- 
lody as  it  were  out  of  the  words.  Both  sense  and 
accent  protest  against  this  : 

Thy  pains,  thy  pains,  thy  joys  are  dead. 
The  songs  of  Spring  are  o'er. 

For  the  love's  rose,  so  purple  red, 
Shall  bloom,  shall  bloom  no  more. 

Instead  of  "  For  the  love's  rose,"  read  "  The  rose  of 
love."  And  then  that  repetition  of  "  thy  pains  "  is 
bad.  We  mention  these  little  things,  because  in  the 
Franz  songs  poetry  and  music  are  alike  important. 
But  the  German  words  are  also  here,  and  every 
singer  who  shall  learn  the  little  song  will  be  richly 
rewarded.    It  is  one  of  the  easier  ones. 

To7ie  Bhssoms :  Six  Characteristic  Pieces,  for  the 
Piano,  by  F.  Spindler.  No.  5,  "Lily,"  pp.  3. 
Price  20  cts. 

A  cheerful  little  six-eight  melody,  running  and 
leaping  in  sparkling  semi-quavers,  with  common- 
chord  guitar-like  accompaniment  for  the  most  part. 
Pretty  enough,  good  for  practice  to  cultivate  a  light 
and  graceful  finger,  but  not  especially  "  character- 
istic" of  "  lilies,"  or  aught  else,  that  we  perceive. 

Beauties  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  in  the  form  of 
Petites  Fantaisies  for  Yoiinq  Pianists.  By  Th. 
Oesten.  No.  2,  "  Dearest  Maiden,"  by  Mozart. 
pp.  5. 

The  piece  before  us  is  a  simple  sort  of  child's  me- 
lody, unmistakeably  Mozart,  with  introduction  and 
several  pretty  variations  and  finale.  Of  medium  diflS- 
culty,  and  good  for  practice.  The  subjects  of  the  rest 
of  the  series  are  to  be  drawn  from  a  curious  variety  of 
sources,  from  the  operas,  violin  quintets,  septuor,  &c. 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

1.  The^-e  are  Angels  ever  near  jis.  Song,  by  James 
G.  Barnett. 

2.  The  truest  friend  is  God.  Sacred  Song  for  Con- 
tralto, Baritone  or  Bass  voice.  By  the  same.  25 
cts.  each. 

Two  simple  English  songs,  in  a  chaste  and  serious 
vein,  without  affectation,  and  with  considerable 
beauty.     They  are  likely  to  be  popular. 

Case  of  Jewels  :  A  Collection  of  Opera,  People's  and 
Dance  Melodies,  for  Piano.  By  Th.  Oesten.  No. 
9.     Price  30  cts. 

This  number  contains  a  song  by  Kiicken,  airs  from 
I  Lombardi,  Fra  Diavolo,  &c.     Easy  little  pieces. 

La  Traviata  Valse,  on  Verdi's  celebrated  opera.  By 
G.  Montague.    Price  50  cts. 

A  set  of  waltzes,  easy  and  good  to  waltz  by,  with 
introduction  and  coda. 


One  of  our  Boston  oratorio  societies  is  in  treaty 
with  Madame  Clara  Novello  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. She  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  living 
oratorio  singer  in  England.  The  accession  of  such 
a  talent  would  ensure  a  brilliant  season  ;  and  we 
trust  the  negotiations  will  not  fail.  She  would  pro- 
bably give  also  concerts  on  her  own  account,  and 
there  have  been  intimations  (we  know  not  upon 
what  authority)  of  some  intended  combination  of 
forces  on  the  part  of  the  oratorio  societies  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  other  cities,  with  Mme.  Novello  for 
prima  donna,  to  hold  one  or  more  musical  festivals 
like  those  of  Birmingham,  Norwich,  &c.  in  England. 
Her  first  appearance  will  probably  be  in  this  city  in 
October  or  November. 

A.  W.  Ladd,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Ms.,  was  oiBcially 
notified  by  the  last  mail  from  Europe  that  he  had 
been  admitted  as  a  Brother  Member  of  the  Grand 
Imperial  Society  of  Piano-Forte  Makers  of  Paris,  as 
a  distinctive  mark  of  honor. 
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In  the  list  of  scritture,  or  engagements,  for  the 
next  Carnival  season  at  tlie  Pergola  theatre  in  ]?lo- 
rence,  we  notice  the  name  of  our  townswoman, 
Elisa  Biscaccianti.  The  Florentine  Journal  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  L'  Indicatore,  alludes  to  her  emi- 
nently successful  de'but  there  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  management  "  will  be  able 
to  give  the  Biscaccianti  companions  worthy  to  stand 
by  her  side."  The  same  journal  says  her  singing  of 
Ah  nan  gimge  produced  such  an  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm as  was  excited  twenty  years  before  in  the 
same  piece  by  Madame  Pasta.  Another  journal, 
V  Arte,  calls  her  "  questa  incomparahile  arlisia,"  and 
is  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  "  the  pure  and 
silvery  timbre  of  her  voice,  her  most  beautiful  accent, 
her  unimpeachable  method,  or  the  grace,  the  soul, 
the  sentiment  with  which  she  executes  the  most 
difficult  passages." 

Sig.  Laelache's  health  prevents  his  visiting  Lon- 
don this  season Messrs.  Pox   and    Henderson, 

(says  the  AtheniBum,)  "  have  contracted  to  deliver  a 
new  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  in  six  months." Among  the  doings  of  innu- 
merable musical  societies  in  London,  we  read  of  the 
Sacred  Concerts  of  the  Ecclesiological  Motett  Society 
now  in  progress. . .  .M.  Hector  Berlioz  has  been 
elected  by  the  Acade'mie  des  Beaux  Arts,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Adolphe  Adam.  His  competitors  were 
Panseron,   Pelicien   David,   Niedermeyer,   Gounod, 

and  others Palestrina's  "  Mass  of  Pope  Mar- 

cellus"  was  announced  to  be  sung  on  St.  Peter's 

day,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  by  250  voices 

The  Bradford  Triennial  Festival  (in  England)  is 
announced  for  the  26th  to  29th  of  August.  The 
principal  singers  will  be  Clara  Novello,  Viardot 
Garcia,  Mile.  Piccolomini,  Mme.  Alboni,  Mme. 
Weiss,  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Montem  Smith,  Weiss, 
Keichardt,  Belletti,  Beneventano,  Formes,  &c.  Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Costa.  The  oratorio  of  the  first  day 
will  be  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah  " ;  of  the  second  day, 
Costa's  "Eli";  of  the  third  day,  Handel's  "Mes- 
siah " ;  the  fourth  day,  miscellaneous.  In  the  even- 
ing miscellaneous  concerts,  two  MS.  Cantatas,  "  Ro- 
bin Hood,"  by  J.  L.  Hatton,  and  "  May-Day'"  by 
G.  A.  Macfakken,  (composed  expressly  for  the 
festival,)  will  be  performed  ;  besides  the  usual  me- 
lange of  symphonies,  overtures,  madrigals,  operatic 
selections,  &c. 
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^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  prompflj  execnted  at  this  I 


CALLCOTT'S  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     A  Musir,al   Grammar,   in  four    parts. 
I.  Notation.    II.  Melody.    III.  Harmony.    IV.  lUiythm. 
By  Dr.  Callcott. 

The  design  of  this  Tvork  is  to  compress  into  a  small  Tolume 
the  leading  principles  of  practical  mu?ic.  From  the  analogy 
■which  exists  between  music  and  lanj^uag*",  the  aurhor  has 
adopted  the  claHsification  first  suggested  by  German  theorists. 
He  has  endeavored  by  examples  selected  from  the  best  authors 
to  render  the  instructions  more  satisfactory  than  if  they  were 
merely  verbal.  By  due  attention  to  this  volume,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  student  may  obtain  all  that  is  necessary  to  discrim- 
inate between  false  and  correct  hiirmony,  and  to  compose 
conformably  to  established  rules.     Price  75  cents. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


C.    BREUSIWG, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

^^y"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

r'\  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9?   Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS   OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &c. 

Novello's  Olee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Yocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for   Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    HandFomely  bound  in   cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  %1  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,   the  Earl  of  Mornington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal   is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Part-Soaig  Sook. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orplieus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty  nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  Vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

Tlie  Musical  Times, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  PIKST  OF  EVERY  MONTE. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals,  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madri- 
gals, and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more 
Voices.  Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edwird 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Glas.tes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  Music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  Scents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  I  to  48,  (Vols  I.  and  II.)  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  ©1,75  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  ITL  and  IV.)  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  Sei.75  ;  No,'^  97  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI.) 
bound  in  clnth,  with  ludex,  Sp1,7d  Either  Vols  1,2,3,4,5, 
or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each. 
Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  WOVELLO, 

No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Garcia's  Complete  School  of  Singing. 

JUST  PUBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singiug,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  In  a  series  of  In.«truction3 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Vlashington  St. 
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[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

BY  DK.    HEIXniCH  DORING. 

(Continued  from  page  139.) 

In   tho   year   1792,  Beethoven's  outward  eir- 

cumstanoes,  \vhii.-h  never  had  been  easy,  shaped 

themselves   more    favorably   than   before.      The 

■Elector  Ma.\  Franz,  with  whom  he  always  stood 
in  favor,   invitml  him  at  his  expense  to  take  a 

journey  to  Vienna.  There  he  was  to  improve 
himsi'lf  still  further  in  music,  especially  in  com- 
position, under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
Haydn.  He  became  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  Sebastian  Bach's  works,  which  he  had 
already  studied  at  an  earlier  period,  his  attention 
being  now  again  directed  to  that  great  master  by 
his  teacher.  At  the  same  time  he  diligently 
studied,  with  a  view  to  the  church  style,  the  com- 
positions of  Handel.  Haydn  had  formed  him- 
self upon  them  both,  and  therefore  thought  he 
could  not  commend  better  models  to  his  pupil, 
whose  progress  he  remarked  with  satisfaction. 
Haydn  also  made  him  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Mozart,  whom  he  found  on  his  arrival  in 
Vienna  no  more  among  the  living,  he  having 
died  the  year  before.  Such  models  gave  Beet- 
hoven's taste  that  distinguished  direction,  to  which 
he  remained  faithful  all  his  life,  thereby  winning 
universal  admiration.  The  instruction  he  had 
been  receiving  was  interrupted  in  1795,  when 
Haydn  made  another  journey  to  London.  He 
turned  his  pupil  over  to  the  celebrated  con- 
trapuntist, Albreciitsberger,  under  whose 
direction  Beethoven  studied  on  industriously. 

To  the  first  part  of  his  stay  in  Vienna  belongs 
a  letter,  which  shows  his  character  from  a  very 
amiable  side,  through  the  good-heartedness  with 
which  he  openly  confessed  and  asked  pardon  for 


a  hasty  act  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  This 
letter,  dated  Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1793,  was  addressed 
to  the  friend  of  his  j'outh,  Eleonore  von  Breun- 
ing,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wegeler.  "  A 
year  has  elapsed  since  my  stay  in  this  capital, 
and  this  is  the  first  letter  you  receive  from  me  ; 
yet  rest  assured  you  have  ever  lived  in  my  recol- 
lection. I  have  often  conversed  with  you  and 
yours,  although  not  with  that  piece  of  mind  which 
I  could  have  desired ;  for  the  late  wretched  alter- 
cation was  hovering  before  me,  showing  me  my 
own  despicable  conduct.  But  so  it  was ;  and 
what  would  I  not  give,  could  I  obliterate  from  the 
page  of  my  life  this  past  action,  so  degrading  to 
my  character,  and  so  unlike  my  usual  proceed- 
ings !  It  is  true,  there  were  many  circumstant  es 
widening  the  breach  between  us,  and  I  presume 
that  in  those  whisperings,  conveying  to  us  our 
mutual  expressions,  lay  the  chief  source  of  the 
growing  evil.  We  both  imagined  that  we  spoke 
from  conviction,  and  yet  it  was  but  in  anger,  and 
we  were  both  of  us  deceived.  Your  good  and 
noble  mind  has,  I  know,  long  forgiven  me ;  but 
they  say  that  self-accusation  is  the  surest  sign  of 
contrition,  and  it  is  thus  I  wanted  to  stand  before 
you.  Now  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  whole 
affair,  taking  a  warning  by  it,  that,  should  a  differ- 
ence arise  between  friends,  they  should  not  have 
recourse  to  a  mediator,  but  explain  face  to  face." 
This  letter  was  accompanied  by  some  Varia- 
tions, composed  by  Beethoven,  upon  the  aria : 
Se  vuol  hallare,  from  Mozart's  Figaro.  Beethoven 
had  dedicated  them  to  his  friend.  "  I  could  only 
wish,"  wrote  he,  "  that  the  work  were  greater 
and  more  worthy  of  you.  They  importuned  me 
here  to  publish  this  little  work,  and  I  improved 
this  opportunity  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  re- 
spect and  friendship  for  yourself,  and  of  an  ever 
enduring  recollection  of  your  house.  Accept  the 
trifle,  and  think,  when  you  look  at  it,  that  it 
comes  from  a  friend  who  respects  you  very  highly. 
If  it  only  gives  you  pleasure,  my  wishes  are  en- 
tirely satisfied.  Let  it  be  a  little  revival  of  the 
time,  when  I  spent  so  many  and  such  happy 
hours  in  your  house.  Perhaps  this  work  will 
keep  me  in  your  memory,  until  I  come  again, 
which,  to  be  sure,  will  not  be  so  soon.  How  we 
will  enjoy  ourselves  then  !  You  will  then  find  a 
happier  man  in  your  friend,  from  whose  bi'ow 
time  and  his  better  fate  have  smoothed  out  the 
furrows  of  his  past  refractory  conduct.  At  the 
close  of  my  letter  I  venture  one  more  request.  I 
should  like  again  to  be  so  happy  as  to  possess  a 
waistcoat  embroidered  with  Angora  by  your  own 
hand.  Pardon  j'our  friend  this  presumptuous 
request.  It  arose  from  a  great  partiality  for 
every  thing  that  is  from  your  hands,  and  confi- 
dentially I  can  tell  you,  vanity  lies  at  the  bottom 


of  it,  the  vanity  of  being  able  to  say  that  I  possess 
.something  from  one  of  the  best,  most  estimable 
maidens  in  Bonn.  I  still  have  the  first  waistcoast, 
which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  present  to  me  in 
Bonn  ;  but  through  the  fashion  it  has  become  so 
unfashionable,  that  I .  can  only  keep  it  in  my 
clothes-screen  as  something  very  dear  from  you. 
You  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  would 
soon  rejoice  me  with  a  letter.  Should  my  letters 
cause  you  any  satisfaction,  I  promise  so  far  as 
possible  to  gratify  you." 

In  relation  to  the  Variations,  which  accompa- 
nied this  letter,  Beethoven  said  :  "  They  will  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  play,  especially  the  trills  in 
the  Coda.  But  that  need  not  terrify  you.  It  is 
so  arranged,  that  you  need  do  nothing  but  make 
the  trills ;  the  other  notes  you  may  leave  out, 
since  they  occur  also  in  the  violin  part.  I  never 
would  have  set  anything  so  ;  but  I  had  frequently 
remarked,  that  there  was  here  and  there  some 
one  in  Vienna,  who,  when  I  had  been  improvising 
in  the  evening,  would  write  down  many  of  my 
peculiarities  the  next  day,  and  make  a  show  upon 
them.  Foreseeing  that  such  things  would  soon 
appear,  I  determined  to  anticipate  them.  Another 
reason  was,  to  puzzle  the  resident  pianists  here. 
Many  among  them  are  my  deadly  enemies,  and  I 
wanted  in  this  way  to  revenge  myself  upon  them, 
since  I  foresaw,  that  here  and  there  the  Varia- 
tions wpuld  be  set  before  them,  where  the  gentle- 
men would  make  a  poor  figure  in  attempting  to 
perform  them." 

A  letter  of  Beethoven's,  written  a  few  weeks 
later,  described  the  impression  made  upon  bira 
by  a  gift  from  the  fair  friend  of  his  youth.  "  I 
was  exceedingly  surprised,"  he  says,  "  by  the 
beautiful  neck-tie,  wrought  by  your  hand.  Plea- 
sant as  the  thing  was  in  itself,  it  awoke  in  me  feel- 
ings of  sadness.  Its  effect  was  the  recollection  of 
former  times,  and  shame  on  my  part  through  your 
magnanimous  conduct  towards  me.  Really,!  did 
not  believe  that  you  still  held  me  worthy  of  your 
thought.  O,  could  you  have  witnessed  my  emo- 
tions yesterday,  you  surely  could  find  no  exagger- 
ation in  what  I  tell  you  now,  that  at  the  thought 
of  you  I  wept  and  was  very  sad.  I  beg  you  will 
believe  me,  little  as  I  may  deserve  faith  in  your 
eyes,  that  I  have  suffered  very  much,  and  do  still 
suffer  through  the  loss  of  your  friendship.  You  and 
your  dear  mother  I  shall  never  forget.  You  were 
so  kind  to  me,  that  your  loss  cannot  and  will  not 
be  so  soon  replaced  to  me.  I  know  what  1  have 
lost,  and  what  you  were  to  me  ;  but — -were  I  to 
fill  up  this  interval,  I  should  have  to  go  back  to 
scenes  which  would  be  unpleasant  for  you  to  see, 
and  for  me  to  describe.  As  a  slight  return  for 
your  kind  memento  to  me,  I  make  free  to  send 
you  a  violin  Rondo.    I  have  a  great  deal  to  do, 
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or  I  would  have  written  off  for  you  the  long 
promised  Sonata.  In  my  manuscript  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  mere  sketch.  You  can  have  the 
Kendo  copied  off,  and  then  send  me  back  the 
score.  What  I  here  send  you  is  the  only  one 
among  my  things  which  would  be  useful  to  you, 
and  I  thought  that  possibly  this  trifle  might  afford 
you  some  pleasure.  If  it  is  in  my  power  to  con- 
tribute aught  else  to  your  gratification,  I  beg  that 
you  will  not  pass  me  by.  It  is  the  only  means 
now  left  of  testifying  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the 
friendship  I  have  enjoyed." 

In  the  above  letter  Beethoven  had  spoken  of 
having  a  great  deal  to  do.  His  tasks  were  light- 
ened by  a  young  man,  with  whose  father  he  had 
stood  in  friendly  relations  in  Bonn.  It  was 
Fekdinand  Ries,  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  who 
died  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  in  1838,  a  son  of 
the  first  violinist  in  the  electoral  chapel  at  Bonn, 
Franz  Ries,  who  closed  his  earthly  career  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1845.  By  thorough  instruction 
Ferdinand  Ries  had  become  a  clever  pianist  and 
made  remarkable  progress  in  music.  With  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  from  his  father  he  went  to 
Beethoven,  whom  he  found  busied  about  the  com- 
pletion of  his  oratorio  :  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,"  which  was  to  be  produced  for  his  bene- 
fit at  a  concert  in  the  theatre.  Beethoven  read 
the  letter  through,  and  said  :  "  I  cannot  answer 
your  father  now.  But  write. to  him,  I  have  not 
forgotten  how  my  mother  died.  With  that  he 
will  be  satisfied."  It  was  only  some  time  later  that 
Ries  learned,  that  his  father  had  in  every  way 
actively  supported  the  Beethoven  family,  then  in 
needy  circumstances. 

In  the  very  first  days  Beethoven  found  that  he 
could  use  the  son  of  his  old  friend.  On  the  day 
of  the  performance  of  the  above-named  oratorio, 
Beethoven  sent  for  him  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Ries  found  him  still  in  bed,  writing 
upon  single  leaves.  When  he  asked  what  it  was, 
Beethoven  replied  laconically  :  "  Trombones  !" 
So  the  trombones  were  played  from  those  sheets. 
Possibly  they  had  forgotten  to  copy  those  parts. — 
But  it  was  more  probably  an  after-thought,  since 
Beethoven  might  have  had  the  original  sheets,  as 
well  as  the  copied  ones.  The  rehearsal  began  at 
eight  in  the  morning.  Besides  the  oratorio  there 
were  also  performed  for  the  first  time  a  Sympho- 
ny of  Beethoven's  in  D  major  (No.  2)  and  a 
Piano-forte  Concerto.  It  was  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult rehearsal.  By  half-past  two  o'clock  all  the 
musicians  were  exhausted  and  more  or  less  dis- 
satit^fled.  The  prince  Lichnowsky,  who  was 
present  from  the  beginning,  ordered  bread  and 
butter,  cold  meat  and  wine  brought  in  great  bas- 
kets. By  that  means  he  re-inspirited  the  players 
to  rehearse  the  oratorio  through  once  more.  It 
is  Beethoven's  first  work  in  this  kind,  said  the 
Prince ;  it  must  be  produced  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  him.  The  concert  began  about  six  o'clock, 
but  was  so  long  that  a  couple  of  pieces  were 
oniilted. 

Beethoven  had  given  the  score  of  the  above- 
named  Symphony  in  D  major,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, to  his  young  friend  Ries.  The  latter 
remarked  upon  it  some  years  afterwards  :  "  The 
score  showed  something  very  strikincr  in  the 
Larfjlietto  quasi  andante.  Indeed  the  Larghetto 
was  so  beautiful,  conceived  in  so  pure  and  friend- 
ly a  spirit,  and  the  carriage  of  the  voices  so  natu- 
ral, that  one  could  scarcely  imagine  anything  had 
been  changed  in  it.     The  plan  too  was  from  the 


beginning  the  same  as  in  the  later  editions.  But 
in  the  second  violin,  almost  in  the  very  first  lines, 
in  many  passages  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
accompaniment,  and  in  some  places  also  in  the 
viola,  had  been  changed ;  and  yet  all  had  been 
so  carefully  erased,  that  I  could  not  with  the  ut- 
most pains  find  out  the  original  idea.  I  asked 
Beethoven  about  it,  and  he  answered  dryly  :  '  It 
is  better  so.' " 

Several  circumstances  conspired  to  plunge  the 
universally  celebrated  composer  into  a  sad  mood, 
which  often  bordered  on  despondency.  It  was 
not  merely  the  cabals  of  his  rivals,  who  envied 
him  his  fame.  An  essential  reason  of  his  melan- 
choly lay  in  his  state  of  health.  An  obstinate 
bowel  complaint,  of  which  the  first  traces  had  al- 
ready shown  themselves  in  the  year  179G,  induced 
a  train  of  other  disorders  for  him,  among  which 
his  increasing  hardness  of  hearing  became  an 
unspeakable  torment,  embittering;  all  the  joys  of 
life.  An  extended  description  of  his  physical 
sufferings  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wegeler, 
in  Bonn,  afterwards  the  husband  of  his  former 
pupil,  Eleonore  von  Breuning.  After  an  eight 
year's  residence  in  Vienna,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1800,  Beethoven  wrote  this  letter,  which  may 
serve  as  a  pure  transcript  of  his  mode  of  thinking 
and  of  feeling.  He  opened  it  with  self-reproaches 
on  account  of  his  long  silence. 

"  How  much  I  thank  you,"  says  he  to  his  friend, 
"  for  thinking  about  me  !  So  little  have  I  deserved 
or  tried  to  deserve  from  you,  and  yet  you  are  so 
kind,  you  let  yourself  be  turned  away  by  nothing, 
not  even  by  my  unpardonable  neglect,  but  remain 
always  the  faithful,  sterling  friend.  That  I  could 
ever  forget  you,  you  who  were  once  so  dear  to  me, 
0,  do  not  believe  that !  There  are  moments  when 
I  yearn  towards  you,  nay  when  I  long  to  pass 
some  time  with  you.  My  fatherland,  the  beauti- 
ful country  in  which  I  first  saw  the  light  of  the 
world,  is  still  ever  beautiful  and  clear  before  my 
eyes,  as  when  I  left  you  ;  in  short,  I  shall  regard 
that  time  as  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  my  life, 
when  I  can  see  you  again  and  greet  our  father 
Rhine.  When  that  will  be,  I  cannot  yet  de- 
termine. So  much  I  will  tell  you,  that  you 
will  see  me  right  great.  Not  greater  as  an  artist, 
but  better  and  more  perfect  as  a  man,  shall  you 
find  me;  and  then  should  my  fortune  become 
somewhat  better  in  my  native  land,  my  art  shall 
exhibit  itself  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  O 
happy  moment !  How  happy  I  esteem  myself, 
that  I  can  bring  thee  near,  that  I  can  myself 
create  thee  !" 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  very 
straitened  circumstances,  in  which  Beethoven 
lived  at  Bonn,  had  shaped  themselves  more  favor- 
ably. "  You  wish  to  know,"  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Wegeler,  "  something  of  my  situation  ;  it 
is  not  so  bad.  Within  the  last  year  the  prince 
Lichnowsky,  who,  if  there  have  been  little  misun- 
derstandings between  us,  always  was  and  has 
remained  my  warmest  friend,  has  set  apart  for 
me  a  sure  sum  of  600  florins,  which  I  can  draw  so 
long  as  I  find  no  suitable  position.  My  composi- 
tions bring  me  in  a  good  deal,  and  I  can  say  I 
have  more  orders  than  I  can  satisfy.  For  every 
thing  I  have  six  or  seven  publishers,  and  even 
more,  if  I  make  a  point  of  it.  They  no  longer 
stipulate  with  me ;  I  demand  and  they  pay.  You 
see  that  is  a  nice  thing.  I  see  for  example  a 
friend  in  need,  and  my  purse  does  not  allow  me 
to  help  him  immediately ;  I  have  only  to  set  my- 


self to  work,  and  in  a  short  time  he  is  relieved, 
and  then  I  am  more  economical  than  formerly." 
[To  be  continued.] 


Objects  of  Musical  Education,  and  their  Time. 

By  Dh.  a.  B.  JIakx. 
[Concluded  from  p  141.] 

We  have  already  said  that  the  pianoforte  pos- 
sesses an  extremely  voluminous  literature,  partly 
written  expressly  for  it,  and  partly  adaptations 
from  other  works  foreign  to  it.  What  can  be 
more  natural  or  more  enlightening  than  to  make 
these  works  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  their 
complete  possession  being  one  of  the  oVjjects  of 
pursuit?  For  this  end,  technical  readiness,  finger 
exercises,  and  studies  are  required.  But  these 
are  manifestly  only  means  to  an  end ;  and  as 
certainly  as  their  use  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  so 
certainly  also  they  ought  to  be  set  aside  when  the 
required  dexterity  has  been  gained,  and  the  prin- 
ci|jal  difliculties  overcome;  or  else,  from  a  want 
of  methodical  arrangement,  exercises  mav  be 
prolonged  without  end.  We  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  in  these  latter  times  this  error  has 
been  stretched  to  excess,  and  has  overwhelmed 
us  with  countless  studies,  &c.  Every  respectable 
teacher,  every  distinguished  amateur,  cmisiilers 
himself  bound  to  present  the  world  with  some 
dozens  of  ^tudies,  from  which  a  few  particular 
artistic  forms  of  fingering  are  to  be  acquired.  And 
since  the  composition  of  a  well-sounding  study 
exacts  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  an  idea  to 
be  worked  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  composition  ; 
since,  moreover,  a  little  burst  of  enthusiasm  is 
highly  thought  of  in  these  matters;  and,  further, 
since  the  brilliant  playing  of  the  author,  or  the 
reputation  of  his  master,  renders  him  tolerably 
sure  of  his  public,  we  can  never  tell  when  this 
composition  and  spread  of  studies  will  come  to  an 
end :  neither,  indeed,  can  we  imagine  how  the 
pupil  shall  find  time  to  labor  through  the  most 
respectable  of  them  only;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
real  works  of  art  themselves,  for  whose  sake  alone 
the  whole  drudgery  has  been  endured. 

Let  the  non-musical  inquirer  consider  tlie  fore- 
going as  a  token  of  good  and  bad  instruction  in 
the  question  before  us. 

Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel,  Joseph  H.iydn, 
Jlozait  and  Beethoven — these  are  the  artists  to 
whom  we  owe  the  greatest  and  the  most  numerous 
works  of  art  for  the  pianoforte.  Among  these, 
B  ich  and  Beethoven  stand  forward,  the  one  in 
elder,  the  other  in  our  own  times,  as  those  who 
have  reached  the  highest  eminence.  After  them, 
Emanuel  Bach,  Clementi,  Dussek,  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber,  Hummel,  and  many  more  may  be 
named.  We  abstain  from  giving  a  more  numerous 
list,  particularly  of  those  still  living,  as  it  is  not 
the  province  of  this  work  to  pass  judgment  upon 
individuals.  Upon  the  highest,  the  vast  i)rc|ion- 
derance  in  estimation  of  the  five  first-named  ai  ti?ts, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  question  among  those 
who  have  the  least  tincture  of  art.  The  one  may 
indeed  be  compared  with  the  other,  but  the  high 
preeminence  of  all  is  unquestioned. 

AVe  can  therefore  declare  as  a  condition  for 
good  pianoforte  teaching,  that  the  works  of  those 
five   eminent  men*  shall   be  considered  as   the 


*  "We  have  to  give  an  urgent  warning  with  respect 
to  Seb.  Bach's  worlv,  the  "  "NYohlteniperirte  Klavier," 
that  tlie  younger  scholars  be  not  set  too  early  to  the 
study  of  it;  and  that  neither  they  nor  others  should 
be  persuaded  that  everytliing  that  that  great  man  has 
composed — often  composed  for  momentary  objects  of 
instruction,  &c. — was  of  equal  value.  Bach's  manner 
is  so  different  from  the  modern  style,  that  we  cannot 
witliout  reflection  employ  his  "works.  This,  and  the 
usual  beginning  with  pianos  of  the  niost  accustomed 
temperament,  have  driven  more  friends  of  art  from 
this  master  than  the  pleasure  of  his  music  has  created 
admirers  ;  and,  tlierefore,  with  the  greatest  venera- 
tion in  his  regard,  we  will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  another  portion  of  his  works,  namely  his  dances, 
have  outlived  their  time  and  become  antiquated.  But 
the  enlightened  teacher  will  find  in  the  "Six  Preludes 
pour  los  commencans,"  in  the  inventions  and  single 
fantasias,  namely  in  the  English  and  other  suites 
among  the  preludes,  sarabands,  jigs,  &c.,  a  rich 
choice  of  the  most  charming  and  imperishable  compo- 
sitions, most  intimately  adapted  to  our  tastes  and 
feelings,  and  highly  calculated  to  produce  both 
pleasure  and  improvement  inliis  scholars.     Wc  would 
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distinguished  and  governinj;  lessons  in  the  instruc- 
tion. Whatever  finger  exercises,  hand  lessons  or 
secondary  work,  a  teacher  may  (ind  necessary  for 
his  pupil,  most  be  left  to  his  decision,  as  it  cannot 
be  estimated.  But  tlie  teacher  -vvlio  does  not 
conduit  his  ])npil  into  the  study  of  the  five  great 
masters,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  any  pre- 
cision, and  the  time  of  the  lesson  permits  it,  and 
does  not  make  them  the  chief  object  and  goal  of 
the  instruction,  such  a  teacher,  we  say  it  without 
hesitation,  is  not  able  to  give  a  true  artistic  educa- 
tion, however  clever  and  careful  he  may  be  in 
other  parts  of  his  duty.  Teachers  who  keep  their 
pupils  to  fashionable  dances  and  such  trifles,  to 
arrangements  from  favorite  operas,  &c.,  are  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  those  who 
seek  for  genuine  education  in  art.  Therefore,  no 
teacher  ought  to  be  chosen  without  the  previous 
knowledge  of  his  method  of  instruction. 

Pianoforte  learning  may  begin  very  early — in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  or  even  earlier,  even 
before  the  hand  can  span  the  octave.  There  is, 
'moreover,  a  sufBciency  of  excellent  works  of 
Haydu  and  Mozart,  well  adapted  to  the  sensibili- 
ties of  that  tender  age,  if  the  teacher  be  but 
capable  of  choosing  them. 

III.  CoMPOsiTiosr. 

We  name  the  study  of  composition  as  the  third 
object  of  general  musical  education.  Deep  pen- 
etration into  art  and  its  productions,  a  rich 
development  of  musical  talent,  cannot  be  attained 
without  this  study.  If  it  be  undertaken  in  the 
right  sense,  it  rewards  every  step  forwards  with 
clearer  insight  and  increased  pleasure ;  and, 
indeed,  those  also  who  are  not  destined  by  peculiar 
talents  to  the  profession  of  composers. 

This  circumstance  demands  the  more  deliberate 
consideration,  the  more  imperfect  and  erroneous 
the  representations  are  which  have  been  attached 
to  it. 

Music  consists,  as  can  be  seen  from  this  book, 
in  an  inward  comprehension  of  innumerable  most 
diversified  forms,  constantly  approaching  and  sep- 
arating, perpetually  combining  and  dissolving  in 
each  other.  Their  operation  can  be  perceived, 
more  or  less,  without  previous  cultivation,  and  can 
be  understood  and  represented  by  a  superficial 
instruction  ;  but  to  comprehend  them  entirely,  to 
penetrate  into  their  whole  nature  and  attributions, 
i.s  to  know  the  meaning  and  force  of  each  form 
by  itself,  and  also  when  in  combination  with  every 
other.  Now,  let  us  imagine  a  great  composition 
before  us,  in  which  different  parts  are  united  in 
the  most  varied  manner,  in  all  sorts  of  artistic 
forms,  each  part  having  its  cantilena,  its  rhythm, 
its  succession  of  tonen,  while  each  tune  has  a 
determined  relation  to  the  tones  of  the  other  parts, 
and  with  all  this  are  combined  different  degrees 
and  kinds  of  motion,  of  forte  or  piano,  and  of 
manner  of  performance.  Now,  we  say,  with  such 
a  composition  before  us,  we  presume  it  will  be 
admitted  that  without  study  such  a  composition 
could  not  be  understood,  and  that  the  study  for 
that  object  must  be  thorough,  systematic,  and 
methodical. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  one 
unaccustomed  to  composition  undertook  the  dis- 
section of  the  above  imagined  work.  Then  would 
he  be  overwhelmed  with  an  intolerable  burden  of 
unities.  The  completion  of  his  task  would  be 
impossible,  were  it  only  from  the  creation  of  new 
forms  and  applications  of  them  which  daily  takes 
place  in  art. 

The  only  ready,  practicable,  and  fruitful  pro- 
cedure is,  therefore,  to  set  one's  own  hand  to  wot  k, 
to  learn  oneself  how  to  bring  the  forms  from  out 
the  world  of  sound,  to  "  call  the  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep ;"  to  learn  to  feel  the  rhythm  of  the 

here  wish  to  recommend  the  new  collective  edition  of 
Bach's  works,  at  Peter's  in  Leipzig.  As  an  Introduc- 
tory School  for  conducting  from  our  own  time  and 
manner  into  those  of  Bach,  which  are  so  importantly 
different,  and  for  primary  instruction  in  polyphonic 
playing,  the  Author  has  published  a  selection  from 
Seb.  Bach's  compositions,  at  Challier's  in  Berlin,  at 
20  Sgr. 

The  above  warning  may  also  apply  to  Handel, 
whose  worlcK,  however,  for  the  piano,  are  not  numer- 
ous. "We  can  recommend  his  Six  Fugues  and  a 
Capriccio,  at  Trautwein's,  in  Berlin,  for  more  advan- 
ced students. 


forms,  so  that  all  present  and  future  forms  shall 
be  within  our  scope  and  comprehension,  because 
we  have  grasped  the  root  of  their  existence — 
because  we  know  how  they  liave  come  into  exis- 
tence, and  why.  This  the  doctrine  of  compo.sition 
teaches  us.  This  science  alone  gives  us,  not 
abstract  ideas  upon  art — not  merel}'  superficial 
notions  upon  the  operations  of  art — not  a  few  cut 
out  dead  (larts,  but  the  whole  entire,  with  all  its 
individualities,  and  in  its  unity,  matter,  and  spirit, 
form  and  meaning,  in  that  single  entirety  which  is 
the  material  of  true  art. 

We  may  add,  from  a  large  experience  of  every 
age  and  of  both  sexes,  that  the  study  of  composi- 
tion, without  any  proportionate  loss  of  time,  even 
for  amateurs,  most  surely  rewards  every  step, 
even  when  but  small  disposition  exists  in  the 
student,  or  when  ciiTumstances  prevent  a  length- 
ened pursuit  of  the  subject.  The  first  few  lessons 
in  one-part*  compositions  will  at  once  awaken  the 
sense  for  melody,  and  give  a  significant  idea  of  its 
fundamental  forms,  of  the  efficacy  of  rhythm,  and 
of  the  origin  and  accumulation  of  passages  and 
phrases.  Already  the  doctrine,  so  comprehensive 
and  so  easily  comprehended,  of  the  two  and  two 
composition  in  two  parts,  built  upon  the  natural 
harmon_y,  makes  the  foundation  of  all  harmony 
and  tonic  progression  perfectly  obvious,  and  fur- 
nishes to  moderately  endowed  students,  pleasur- 
able and  exciting  lessons.  So  much  can  be 
acquired  in  two  or  three  weeks,  with  a  couple  of 
lessons  a  week  and  but  little  exertion ;  and,  more- 
over, we  might  abandon  our  studies  at  this  point, 
without  having  lost  our  labor.  Then  the  gradual 
development  of  harmony  and  the  richer  progres- 
sion of  parts,  will  have,  in  the  mere  inspection, 
the  charm  of  a  perfectly  rational  and  highly 
copious  display,  from  the  most  simple  fundamental 
forms  and  the  most  obvious  laws.  But  to  any  one 
who  enters  upon  this  pursuit  with  inbred  activity, 
to  such  a  one  the  regions  of  sound  are  illumined 
and  extended  with  every  effort, — the  sense  of 
music  is  vivified,  excited  and  strengthened  by 
every  fresh  manifestation  of  the  internal  art. 
Now,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  limitation  of 
chords,  freedom  in  the  unfolding  of  art  returns, 
and  her  play  becomes  continually  richer  and  more 
variegated.  Then  all  artistic  forms  are  imagined 
and  explained,  the  one  from  the  other — the  order 
of  the  succession  being  pre-supposed — the  one 
quite  as  easy  as  the  other,  until,  finally,  their 
realization  on  determined  instruments  or  in  song, 
in  ecclesiastical,  dramatic,  and  other  objects  of  our 
art,  completes  the  whole  study.  At  any  point  the 
study  may  be  relinquished  with  profit,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  labor  bestowed,  if  circumstances  should 
so  command,  or  the  zeal  of  the  student  should 
not  urge  him  to  further  investigation. 

The  study  of  com|]Osition  may  begin  early, 
partiiularly  with  talented  and  lively  children,  but 
not  before  they  have  made  some  progress  upon  a 
musical  instrument, — if  possible  the  pianoforte, 
and  have  thereby  gained  some  participation  in 
and  capacity  for  art,  and  also  more  penetration 
and  habits  of  reflection.  They  ought  at  least  to 
have  got  beyond  the  elementary  exen-ises,  and  be 
able  to  play  with  feeling  and  technical  correctness 
larger  works,  such  as,  for  example,  the  sonatas  of 
Haydn   and  Mozart.     Instruction  in  composition 

*The  author  has  conformed  himself  here  to  the  tenor 
and  tendency  of  his  Doctrine  of  Musical  Composition 
(Lehre  von  der  Musikalischen  Komposition),  at 
Brcitkopf  and  Hiirtel.  How  little  can  the  above  as- 
surance be  given  by  the  old  thorough-bass  and  doc- 
trine of  harmony  ;  how  unartistic  is  it  in  foundation 
and  method,  how  extremely  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory! This  the  author  has  exemplified  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Instruction  for  Composition, 
but  more  demonstratively  in  the  work  "Die  alte 
Musiklehre  im  Streit  mit  unsrer  Zeit"  {the  old  Doc- 
trine of  Music  in  contention  with  our  times),  atBreit- 
kopf  and  Hartcl,  1841, — as  had  been  acknowledged 
and  declared  long  enough  before  him  by  Reicha  and 
every  thinking  professor  of  composition.  The  indo- 
lence of  so  many  old  masters,  or  the  ignorance  of 
masters  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  real  nature 
of  composition,  is  still  answerable  for  the  painful  and 
useless  labor  of  many  young  persons.  Many  such, 
indeed,  are  still  enduring  in  the  continually  disap- 
pointed hope  that  they  will  at  last,  some  day,  arrive 
at  composition,  or  at  least  at  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
nature  of  art ;  they  endure  until  the  time  has  passed, 
and  with  it  all  pleasure  and  natural  feeling,  which 
either  dies  away  or  becomes  corrupted. 


at  an  earlier  period  than  this  would  be  mere  empty 
playing;  or,  what  is  much  worse,  would  disturb, 
in  the  still  unsell-supporting  scholar,  the  free  and 
immediate  enjoyment  of  the  compositions  lying 
before  liim ;  and  thrust  in  the  place  of  lively, 
soul-inspiring,  artistic  employment,  cold  and  prof- 
itless mechanism  of  the  understanding.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  a  system  pursued  in 
many  shapes,  of  instruction  in  the  piano  and  har- 
mony combined,  which  apparently  advances  the 
students  through  an  intricate  mechanism  with  great 
rapidity,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  feeling  of  music 
itself,  which  remains  undeveloped,  and  becomes, 
indeed,  oppressed  and  stifled  by  the  disturbance 
of  the  understanding,  and  the  mechanism  which 
that  system  brings  into  action.  The  true  joy  of 
art  and  artistic  accomplishment  becomes  the  more 
surely  destroyed  thereby, — the  more  deceptive  to 
the  observer  is  the  joy  of  the  scholar  at  his 
mechanical  success, — and  the  more  his  sudden 
progress  in  certain  parts  of  music  is  in  the  begin- 
ning inexplicable  to  the  uninstructed. 

We  consider  thus  much  to  be  necessary  upon 
general  education.  The  choice  of  other  instru- 
ments may  be  left  to  each  individual,  under  the 
advice  of  the  better-informed.  The  science  and 
history  of  music  must  in  bke  manner  be  left  to 
the  disposition  and  leisure  of  every  friend  of  art. 
The  composer,  and  particularly  the  well-educated 
musician,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  restrain  himself 
from  the  history  of  his  art,  not  merely  from  books, 
but  from  the  works  of  art  themselves. 


Descriptive  Music. 

[Concluded.] 

Far  be  it  from  us,  therefore,  to  deny  that 
descriptive  music  may  be  made  a  noble  thing;  but 
what  we  complain  of  is,  that  it  is  running  wild,  or 
at  least  the  musical  world  are  running  wild  after 
it.  We  only  wish  we  could  persuade  some  of  the 
gifted  modern  composers,  who  waste  their  time  in 
representing  the  unrepresentable,  just  to  try  the 
experiment  of  writing  a  little  music,  which  should, 
like  Mozart's  Symphonies,  be  innocent  of  mean- 
ing ;  and,  though  they  might  not  find  the  task 
easy,  we  would  back  its  success  very  strongly. 

It  is  an  open  question,  which  deserves  more 
investigation  than  it  has  yet  received,  how  far 
music  is  legitimately  capable  of  e-xpressing  ideas 
lying  out  of  the  proper  domain  of  sound;  that  it 
is  so  to  a  certain  e.xtent  is  undeniable  ;  but  this 
e.xtent  is  much  more  limited  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed, as  may  be  evident  by  the  fact  of  the 
exceeding  indejiinleness  of  the  representations 
produced.  For,  if  we  examine  closely  into  the 
working,  on  the  mind,  of  any  descriptive  piece  of 
instrumental  music,  we  shall  find  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  its  efficiency  is  due  to  our  own 
fancy,  and  very  little  to  the  suggestive  power  of 
the  music  itself.  It  is  easy  enough,  when  we  are 
told  beforehand  the  programme  of  a  composition, 
to  identify,  or  rather  to  imagine  we  can  identify, 
its  descriptions;  but  let  any  descriptive  symphony 
or  overture,  even  of  the  highest  class,  be  played 
to  a  person  ignorant  of  its  name  or  intention,  and 
see  the  result  of  his  endeavors  to  make  out  its 
meaning.  We  once  heard  a  magnate  of  a 
provincial  festival  (where  Mendelssohn  had  just 
succeeded  Neukomm  in  favor)  declare  he  could 
distinctly  trace,  in  the  Wedding  March,  the  exact 
point  where  the  ring  was  put  on  ;  but  for  our  own 
part  we  failed  to  discover  any  hymeneal  character 
in  it,  except,  perhaps,  the  frequent  and  prominent, 
discords  I  The  most  contradictory  guesses  are 
made,  even  by  eminent  musical  critics,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  compositions;  and  we  think  this  very 
fact  might  warrant  the  inference  that  the  meaning 
so  anxiously  pursued  might  be,  after  all,  an  ignis 
futuiis — the  composition  never  having  been  inten- 
ded by  the  composer  to  bear  any  meaning  at  all. 
And  often,  when  an  explanatory  programme  is 
civen,  the  case  is  not  much  better;  for  we  have 
remarked  the  perplexity  of  hearers  listening  to  a 
romantic  composition  of  the  modern  school  with 
a  long  sheet  of  explanation  in  their  hands,  and 
trying  their  utmost,  but  in  vain,  to  make  out  what 
part  of  the  scene  is  being  played !  And  we  have 
been  almost  profanely  reminded  of  the  reply  of 
the  showman,  when  asked  inconvenient  questious 
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by  his  juvenile  spectators  as  to  wbioh  parts  of  his 
picture  he  was  describing. 

It  is  probable  that  music  may  be  only  really 
capable  of  desci'ibing  facts,  through  the  medium 
of  sensations  appertaining  to  them ;  which  sensa- 
tions are  pi-oducible  also  by  musical  compositions. 
Thus,  for  instance,  an  impression  of  liveliness  or 
solemnity  conveyed  by  music,  may  correspond 
with  feelings  of  the  same  nature  excited  by  cer- 
tain objects  or  certain  scenes;  and  so  may  seem 
to  describe  such  objects  or  scenes ;  whereas  in 
reality  it  only  results  from  certain  subjective  quali- 
ties of  them.  Hence,  if  the  hearer  is  told  ichal  the 
music  refers  to,  he  may  probably  succeed  in 
tracing  the  description ;  but  if  not,  he  may  alto- 
gether fail  in  divining  what  is  intended  to  be 
described. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
descriptive  music  is  good  and  commendable,  so 
far  as  it  is  kept  in  bounds ;  it  may  call  forth  much 
skill  and  talent ;  and  where  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  assthetic  character  of  music  exists,  it 
may  tend  to  results  of  high  merit.  But  to  say 
that  all  good  music  must  be  descriptive,  because 
some  good  music  happens  to  be  so,  is  illogical  in 
the  extreme ;  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
most  esteemed  instrumental  compositions  are  of 
such  a  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  consistent  programme  for  them,  except  by 
resorting  to  the  wildest  rhapsodies  of  modern 
German  enthusiasm. 

And  it  needs  but  little  argument  to  show  that 
non-descriptive  music,  at  least  in  the  instrumental 
form,  is  of  a  purer  and  nobler  order  than  descrip- 
tive. The  latter  depends  for  its  interest  partly 
on  an  element  foreign  to  the  essential  nature  of 
the  art;  for  music,  strictly  speaking,  is  intended 
to  give  pleasure  by  combinations  of  sound  only  ; 
and  when  the  descriptive  element  is  introduced, 
the  composition  becomes  no  longer  pure  music, 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  combination  of  music 
and  drama.  But  a  work  to  which  no  programme 
is  attached,  must  please  by  its  merit  as  a  pure 
musical  composition,  standing  independently  on 
its  phonetic  qualities,  and  unaided  by  any  foreign 
associations;  and  we  think  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  composer  who  excels  in  works 
of  this  nature  shows  more  true  command  of  his 
art  than  he  who  owes  half  his  success  to  the 
embodiment  in  his  composition  of  some  tangible 
scene  or  extraneous  idea. 

It  will  now,  we  trust,  be  seen  that  we  were  in 
sober  earnest  when  we  stated  that  iSlozart's 
instrumental  compositions  were  enhanced  in  mu- 
sical worth  by  their  having  no  meaning.  Nobody 
could  write  descriptive  music  better  than  Mozart, 
when  he  pleased,  as  all  the  world  knows;  but  he 
did  not  think  that  Symphonies,  Qpjartets,  and 
Quintets  were  the  proper  field  to  display  this 
talent  upon;  and,  consequently,  in  these  he  con- 
fined himself  to  pure,  unadulterated,  essential, 
abstract,  music.  We  are  not  aware  that,  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  these  strictly  instrumental 
compositions,  there  is  any  attempt  to  introduce  or 
suggest  a  descriptive  feature,  extraneous  meaning, 
or  non-musical  idea  of  any  kind  whatever.  An'ii 
this  is  one  reason  why  they  form  such  admirable 
examples  for  study.  To  those  who  seek  intel- 
lectual gratification  only,  the  genius  of  Beethoven 
may  be  more  captivating;  but  for  solid  benefit 
and  practical  improvement  in  composition,  there 
is  no  school  like  Mozart,  whose  works  are  truly  a 
'  pure  well  of  music,  undefiled.' — Lon.  Mus.  World. 


Verdi. 
A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  apropos  of  the  performance  of  the 
"  Sicilian  Vespers"  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism 
of  the  imperial  baby,  gives  the  following  sketch 
of  this  popular  composer's  life. 

Verdi,  the  author  of  the  '•  Sicilian  Vespers,"  is 
more  than  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in 
the  Duchy  of  Parma,  at  Brussetto,  a  place  so 
small  that  it  does  not  figure  on  the  map.  His  pa- 
rents were  poor  peasants,  who  had  not  even  the 
rneans  to  teach  him  to  read.  In  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  country,  the  knowledge"  of  reading- 


is  an  acquirement  and  a  luxury  which  benefits  no 
one.  But  Verdi  was  unlike  his  compatriots.  The 
curate  of  his  village  took  a  sudden  friendship  for 
him,  and  taught  him  all  he  knew,  to  wit:  reading, 
writing  and  music.  In  a  few  years  the  pupil  be- 
came more  learned  than  his  master.  He  com- 
posed military  marches  and  church  music,  to  the 
great  astonishment,  admiration  and  delight  of  the 
good  curate.  Verdi  felt  his  vocation — he  left  his 
village,  started  for  Milan,  and  there,  poor,  un- 
known and  without  protection,  he  toiled  night 
and  day.  He  subsisted  for  some  time  giving 
music  lessons  at  twenty  cents,  when  destiny 
brought  him  in  contact  with  Merelli,  the  great 
impresario.  Merelli  proposed  to  him  the  compo- 
sition of  a  partition  for  the  Scala,  the  first  theatre 
of  Milan,  and  gave  him  the  poem  of  Oberto  di  San 
Bonifacio.  In  Italy,  musicians  and  operas  are  in 
such  great  requisition  that  the  directors  often- 
times give  themselves  up  to  luck  for  new  operas 
and  productions.  They  are  obliged,  sometimes, 
to  have  recourse  to  some  unknown  composer.  If 
he  succeeds,  they  pay  his  services  with  glory ;  if 
he  fails,  they  lay  him  aside  to  try  another.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  experienced  by  the  artistic 
corps,  who  have  uselessly  wasted  their  time  and 
talents  to  study  works  destined  to  be  reproduced 
no  more.  Oberto  di  San  Bonifacio  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Verdi  did 
not  make  one  cent  out  of  it.  Merelli  ordered 
him  a  second  work,  Un  Giorno  di  Regno,  (the 
reign  of  one  day,)  but  the  violent  grief  which,  at 
the  time,  he  had  conceived  at  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  adored  to  distraction,  dried  up  the 
wells  of  his  wit  and  inspiration.  It  is  the  only 
work  of  Verdi  which  did  not  take.  He  did  not, 
however,  allow  himself  to  become  discouraged. — 
He  had  tasted  the  sweetness  of  success  and  of 
applause,  and  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for 
greater  triumphs.  Convinced  that  a  musical  com- 
poser, beside  a  study  and  knowledge  of  the  great 
masters  of  music,  should  be  deeply  versed  in  the 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  great  masters 
in  poetry  and  literature  of  all-  times  and  coun- 
tries, he  condemned  himself  to  a  forced  labor. 
Pie  studied,  at  the  same  time,  Corneille,  Hugo, 
Lamartine,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Shakspeare,  and 
Dante ;  and  with  that  perseverance  and  strength 
of  will  characteristic  of  genius,  he  felt  himself,  at 
length,  able  to  put  on  the  lips  of  heroes  and  of 
nations  the  musical  words  which  suited  each. 

Merelli  comprehended  well  the  cause  of  the 
fiasco  which  had  attended  the  production  of  Un 
Giorno.  He  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  ofi'er 
him  the  poem  of  Nabucco,  which  he  had  previous- 
ly olfered  without  success  to  several  musical  com- 
posers. Verdi  felt  the  grandeur  of  the  subject. — 
He  treated  it  in  a  masterly  manner.  His  success 
was  immense;  it  gave  him  more  gold  than  glory 
— two  thousand  francs,  perhaps.  His  fortune  was 
secure.  Prom  that  moment  all  the  directors  were 
at  his  feet,  but  Merelli  obtained  the  preference. 
Verdi  composed  for  the  Scala  the  opera  of  /  Lom- 
bardi,  which  was  more  applauded  than  his  previ- 
ous work ;  and  which  yielded  him  ten  thousand 
francs.  Then  came  Ernani,  which  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Fenice,  in  Venice;  /  Due  Foscari, 
at  Rome,  in  the  Apollo  theatre.  His  genius 
authorised  hmi  to  dictate  conditions  to  the  direc- 
tors. In  the  midst  of  the /uro^e  produced  by  his 
masterpieces  and  his  glory,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  great  object  he  had  in  view,  viz  :  to  purchase 
the  cottage  in  which  he  was  born  and  to  establish 
around  it  a  vast  domain.  With  the  proceeds  of 
Nabucco  he  purchased  the  cot,  and  by  means  of 
his  other  operas  a  property  which  is  not  less,  at 
present,  than  nine  miles  in  extent.  His  great 
pleasure  consists  in  living  upon  his  lands,  in  the 
midst  oC  his  peasants,  who  all  know  by  heart  the 
finest  pieces  in  his  operas.  At  Brussetto  the 
reapers  perform  their  work  singing  the  chorus  of 
Rigolctto,  Ernani,  of  La  Traviata,  and  the 
2'rovatore. 

Endowed  with  a  scientific  but  brusque  disposi- 
tion, Verdi  does  not  love  the  contact  of  the  world, 
and  studiously  avoids  all  public  honors.  After 
the  production  of  his  opera.  La  Jerusalem,  which 
was  acted  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  he  received 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  after  that 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  cross  of  officer — dis- 


tinctions awarded  to  kim  without  his  knowledge 
or  solicitation.  Pie  might  have  had  the  cross  of 
Parma,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the  most 
insignificant  composers,  had  he  only  applied  for 
it,  but  he  disdained  to  do  so.  Even  the  situation 
of  Master  of  the  Emperor's  Chapel  at  Vienna, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  tendered  to  him,  he 
flatly  refused.  His  art  supplies  all  his  wants. — 
Early  in  the  morning  he  sits  at  the  piano  —  he 
commences  over  again,  if  necessary,  the  same 
passages,  until  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
performance.  He  does  not  compose  with  facilitj', 
and  his  works  bear  more  or  less  the  marks  of  the 
midnight  lamp.  It  will  take  him  hours  to  master 
the  difficulties  of  a  simple  note,  and  to  elaborate 
a  single  air  according  to  his  fancy. 


SUMMER. 

ET  EEV.   KICHARD    CHEXEVIX  TEEXCH. 
I. 

Now  seems  all  Nature  to  conspire, 
As  to  dissolve  the  world  in  fire — 

II. 
Which  dies  among  its  odorous  sweets, 
A  Phcenix  on  its  funeral-pyre. 

III. 
Simoom  breathes  liotly  from  tlie  waste, 
The  green  earth  quits  its  green  attire  ; 

IV. 
Floats  o'er  tlie  plain  the  liquid  heat. 
Cheating  the  traveller's  strong  desire — 

V. 
Illusion  fair  of  lake  and  stream, 
Keceding  as  he  draweth  nigher. 

VI. 
Ice  is  more  precious  now  than  gold, 
Snow  more  than  silver  men  desire. 

VII. 

'Tis  far  to  seek  unfailing  wells 
For  tender  maid  or  aged  sire  : 

VIII. 

Men  know  the  worth  of  water  now, 

And  learn  to  prize  God's  blessing  higher; 

IX. 

Tlie  sliallow  pools  have  disappeared, 
Caked  into  iron  is  the  mire. 

X. 

Through  clouds  of  dust  the  crimson  sun 
Glares  on  the  earth  in  lurid  ire  : 

XI. 
The  parched  earth  with  thirsty  lips 
Is  gasping,  ready  to  expire. 

XII. 

Oh,  happy,  who  by  liquid  streams 
In  sliady  gardens  can  retire — 

XIII. 
"Wliere  murmuring  falls  and  whispering  trees 
Sweet  slumber  to  invite  conspire : 

XIV. 

Or  where  he  may  deceive  the  time 
AVith  volume  sage,  or  pensive  lyre. 


A  Bath  amosg  the  Mouxtaixs. — The 
Independent  of  last  week  contained  a  "  Star  Pa- 
per," from  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  descrip- 
tive of  "  A  time  at  the  White  Mountains."  The 
following  is  as  good  as  iced  Champagne  in  these 
hot  dog-days. 

Reaching  the  hotel  in  due  season,  tired  and 
sweaty,  a  bath  must  be  had.  We  went  toward 
the  Notch,  and  turning  to  the  right  at  the  first 
little  stream  that  let  itself  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, we  sought  the  pools  in  which  we  knew  such 
streams  kept  their  sweetest  thoughts,  expressing 
them  by  trout.  The  only  dilficulty  was  in  the 
selection.  This  pool  was  deep,  rock-rimmed, 
transparent,  gravel-bottomed.  The  next  was 
level-edged  and  rock-bottomed,  but  received  its 
water  with  such  a  gush  that  it  whirled  around  the 
basin  in  a  liquid  dance  of  bubbles.  The  next  one 
received  a  divided  stream,  one  part  coming  over 
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a  shelving  rock  and  sheeting  down  in  white,  while 
the  other  portion  fell  into  a  hollow  murmuring 
crevice,  and  came  gurgling  forth  from  a  half-dark 
channel.  Half  way  down,  the  rock  was  smooth 
and  pleasant  to  the  feet.  In  the  deepest  part 
was  fine  gravel  and  powdered  mountain, commonly 
called  sand.  The  waters  left  the  pool  even  more 
beautifully  than  tliey  entered  it;  for  the  rock  had 
been  rounded  and  grooved,  so  that  it  gave  a  chan- 
nel like  the  finest  moulded  lip  of  a  water  vase; 
and  the  moss,  beginning  below,  had  crept  up  in- 
to the  very  throat  of  the  passage,  and  lined  it 
completely,  giving  to  the  clear  water  a  green 
hue  as  it  rushed  through,  whirling  itself  into  a 
ple.^us  of  cords,  or  a  kind  of  pulsating  braid  of 
water.  This  was  my  pool.  It  waited  for  me. — 
How  deliciously  it  opened  its  flood  to  my  coming. 
It  rushed  up  to  every  pore,  and  sheeted  my  skin 
with  an  aqueous  covering,  prepared  in  the  moun- 
tain wateriooms.  Ah,  the  coldness  I  Every  drop 
was  molten  hail.  It  was  the  very  brother  of  ice. 
At  a  mere  hint  of  winter  it  would  change  to  ice 
again  !  If  the  crystal  nook  was  such  a  surprise  of 
delight  to  me,  what  must  I  have  been  to  it,  that 
had,  perha])S,  never  been  invaded,  unless  by  the 
lip  of  a  moose,  or  by  the  lithe  and  spotted  form  of 
sylvan  trout  I  The  drops  and  bubbles  ran  up  to 
me  and  broke  about  my  neck,  and  ran  laughing 
away,  frolicking  over  the  mossy  margin,  and  I 
could  hear  them  laughing  all  the  way  down  be- 
low. Such  a  monster  had  never,  perhaps,  taken 
covert  in  the  pure,  pellucid  bowl  before  I 

But  this  was  the  centre-part.  Not  less  memor- 
able was  the  fringe.  The  trees  hung  in  the  air 
on  either  side,  and  stretched  their  green  leaves 
for  a  roof  far  above.  The  birch  and  alder,  with 
here  and  there  a  silver  fir,  in  bush  form,  edged 
the  rocks  on  either  side.  As  you  looked  up  the 
stream,  there  opened  an  ascending  avenue  of  cas- 
cades, dripping  rocks,  bearded  with  moss,  crevices 
filled  with  grass  or  dwarfed  shrubs,  until  the 
whole  was  swallowed  up  in  the  leaves  and  trees 
far  above.  But  if  you  turned  down  the  stream, 
then  through  a  lane  of  richest  green,  stood  the 
open  sky,  and  lifted  up  against  it  thousands  of 
feet,  Mount  WiUard,  rocky  and  rent,  or  with  but 
here  and  there  a  remnant  of  evergreens  sharp 
and  ragged.  The  sun  was  behind  it  and  poured 
against  its  farther  side  his  whole  tide  of  light, 
which  lapped  over  as  a  stream  ilashes  over  its 
bounds  and  spills  its  waters  beyond.  So  it  stood 
over  against  this  ocean  of  atmospheric  gold,  bank- 
ed huge  and  rude,  against  a  most  resplendent 
heaven  I 

As  I  stood  donning  my  last  articles  of  raiment, 
and  wringing  my  over-wet  hair,  I  saw  a  trout 
move  very  deliberately  out  from  under  a  rock  by 
which  I  had  lain,  and  walk  quietly  across  to  the 
other  side.  As  he  entered  the  crevice,  a  smaller 
one  left  it  and  came  as  demurely  across  to  his 
rock.  It  was  evident  that  the  old  people  had 
sent  them  out  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and 
whether  any  damage  had  been  done.  Probably 
it  was  thought  that  there  had  been  a  slide  in  the 
mountain,  and  that  a  huge  icicle  or  lump  of  snow 
had  plunged  into  their  pool  and  melted  away 
there.  If  there  are  piscatory  philosophers  below 
water  half  as  wise  as  those  above,  this  would  be  a 
very  fair  theory  of  the  disturbance  to  which  their 
mountain  homestead  had  been  subjected.  As'  I 
had  eaten  of  their  salt,  of  course  I  respected  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  no  deceptive  liy  of  mine 
shall  ever  tempt  trout  in  a  brook  which  begets 
pools  so  lovely,  and  in  pools  that  yield  themselves 
with  such  delicious  embrace  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
mountain  bath. 

And  so,  as  the  sun  was  gone,  it  was  time  for 
me  to  go.  Step  by  step  I  chmbed  the  moss  car- 
peted rocks  ;  slipped  in  due  degree,  leaped  the 
wide-set  stones,  got  caught  on  the  dead  branches 
of  the  cedar,  climbed  astride  over  the  birch,  and 
reached  the  road. 


Musical  Consektatoricms  in  Germany  are 
now  becoming  as  plentiful  as  o;her  educational  insti- 
tutions ;  and  even  the  little  kingdom  of  Saxony,  with 
its  two  million  of  inhabitants,  has  had  the  courage  to 
found  a  second  institution  for  cultivating  the  art  of 
music.  The  one  which  Mendelssohn  founded  at 
Leipzig  has  acquired  European  fame.     That  lately 


established  at  Dresden  has  still  to  attain  honor.  The 
institution  is,  I  believe,  an  exclusively  private  under- 
taking, but  its  views  are  purely  artistic,  as  it  intends 
only  to  teach  and  encourage  the  study  of  "classi- 
cal music."  Persons  of  both  sexes  are  admitted, 
whether  they  intend  studying  the  art  as  a  profession 
or  otherwise;  nor  is  it  alisolutely  necessary  they 
should  have  acquired  even  the  rudiments  of  a  musical 
education.  The  pupil  can  be  taught  the  pianoforte, 
organ,  singing,  and  any  two  orchestral  Instruments  he 
wishes,  either  string  or  wind,  besides  chorus  singing, 
declamation,  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composi- 
tion. Lectures  are  given  on  the  history  of  music; 
playing  at  sight,  both  in  single  parts  and  In  full  score, 
is  practised  ;  orchestral  music,  duos,  trios,  quartets 
for  piano,  with  or  without  other  instruments,  is  also 
taught.  The  active  director  of  the  whole  scheme  is 
M.  Trostler,  who  has  g.dned  some  repute  in  this  town 
as  a  violin  player.  The  committee  of  management 
selected  are — MM.  Charles  Mayer,  Franz  Schubert, 
Julius  Otto,  and  Schneider.  M.  Charles  Mayer  is 
at  the  head  of  the  pianotbrte,  and  M.  Schubert,  con- 
cert meister  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  at  die  head  of  the 
violin  instructors.  The  rest  of  the  teachers  are  men 
of  talent;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  undertaking 
will  meet  wdth  encouragement. 


MUSIC  AT  SHIELEY  CHASE. 

BY   MORTIMER  COLLINS. 

"  The  most  Taluable  collentions  of  '  catches,  rounds  and 
canous,  for  three  or  four  voii^es,'  were  cautiously  circulated 
during  the  Protectorate  ;  and  deep  in  the  retirement  of  many 
such  a  house  as  U'oodstocic  tile  prayers  for  the  Restoration 
and  the  practice  of  '  profane  music  '  were  kept  up  together." 

"  The  merry  monarch  loved  a  tune,  and  small  t)lame  to 
him." — Quarterly  Review. 

I. 
Cavalier  music  !  Shirley  Chase, 

Hidden  deep  amid  oak-trees  royal, 
Is  the  noble  home  of  a  knightly  race 

Old  as  the  oak-trees — proud  and  loyal. 
Snow  has  fallen  on  the  "White  King's  bier — 

Cromwell  lords  it,  late  and  early, 
But  as  yet  his  troopers  come  not  here  : 
At  home  in  his  hall  sits  Sir  Everard  Shirley. 

II. 
Moonlight  pours  through  the  painted  oriels, 

Firelight  flickers  on  pictured  walls ; 
Full  of  solemn  and  sad  memorials 

Is  the  room  where  that  mingled  glimmer  falls. 
There  is  the  banner  of  Arthur  Shirley. 

"Who  died  for  Charles  on  a  misty  wold : 
There  is  his  portrait — an  infant  curly — 

"Whose  corse  in  an  unknown  grave  lies  cold. 


Hot  and  sudden  swoop'd  Rupert's  horse 

Down  on  the  villainous  Roundhead  churls, 
But  they  left  young  Arthur  a  mangled  corse, 

'Vfit'iy  the  red  mire  clotting  his  chesnut  curls  ; 
Only  son  of  an  ancient  race 

As  any  that  dwells  in  England's  realm — 
Ah,  a  shadow  sleeps  on  Sir  Everard's  face 

"When  he  thinks  of  his  soldier's  snow-plumed  helm. 

IV. 
Madrigal  music  fills  the  room 

"With  a  spring-like  beauty  and  delicate  grace : 
"Vanishes  half  their  weary  gloom 

As  Harry  St.  Osyth's  manly  hass 
And  Maud's  soprano  and  Amy  in  alt 

Mingle  like  streams  on  a  verdurous  shore  ; 
But  memory  sets  them  once  at  fault 

As  they  think  of  the  tenor  that's  heard  no  more. 

T. 
After,  a  rare  old  English  glee. 

Humorous,  eloquent,  daring,  buoyant, 
Rings  through  the  chamber,  strong  and  free, 

And  shakes  the  muUion'd  panes  flamboyant : 
Merry  music  of  olden  time 

Gaily  defying  the  Cromwell-manacle, 
Stoutly  rebelling  in  hearty  rhyme 

'Gainst  cant  and  heresy  puritanical, 

VI. 

Then  Amy  down  to  the  organ  sits, 

And  a  pleasant  prelude  sounds  sonorous 
As  over  the  keys  her  white  hand  flits, 

And  a  Latin  canon  claims  their  chorus. 
[Not  in  the  great  cathedrals  now 

Does  saintly  song  as  of  yore  find  place  : 
But  it  smooths  awhile  the  furrow'd  brow 

Of  the  sad  old  master  of  Shirley  Chase. 

*■**-*        *        *        *        *        * 


But  the  King  shall  have  his  own  again — 

Merry  King  Charles  o'er  the  stormy  water : 
Then  shall  ye  hear  an  easier  strain, 

A  gayer  music,  Joy's  own  daughter. 
Melody  then  shall  dance  right  merrily— 

Beauty  undreamt-of,  endless  grace. 
Shall  sound  through  the  air  of  England,  verily, 

And  flood  the  chambers  of  Sir  Shirley  Chase. 
• — Duhlin  University  Mac/azine. 

BOSTON,  AUG.   9,   1856. 

Beethoven  literature. 

It  speaks  well  for  human  nature,  that  whoever 
in  any  department  of  intellectual  exertion  far 
outstrips  his  contemporaries,  making  his  mark 
deeply  upon  the  progress  of  his  race  in  science, 
art,  literature,  politics,  jurisprudence,  or  war, 
thereby  renders  himself  the  topic  of  so  many  pens 
— the  cause  of  so  much  shedding  of  ink.  What 
an  immense  field  of  our  literature  is  that  devoted 
to  biography,  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  great 
men,  to  the  discussion  of  their  works,  their  opin- 
ions, their  feelings,  their  intentions  I  Look  at 
Napoleon,  AVellington,  "Washington,  Franklin, 
Webster,  Raphael,  Mozart,  Michael  Angelo, 
Goethe,  Shakspeare,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  number- 
less others. 

Beethoven  was  born  eighty-six  years  ago.  For 
fifty  years  he  has  been  the  mark  for  critics,  the 
hero  of  story-tellers,  and  the  subject  of  biogra- 
phers. We  have  at  various  times  called  attention 
in  our  columns  to  the  absurdities  written  by  ad- 
mirers of  his  music  in  the  form  of  novelettes  and 
tales,  in  which  real  circumstances  in  his  history 
have  been  twisted  to  their  fanciful  purposes,  the 
origin  of  the  peculiar  expression  of  certain  of  his 
works  been  fantastically  explained,  or  in  which 
stories  have  been  told,  utterly  without  foundation, 
except  in  the  imaginations  of  the  writers.  We 
propose  to  give  our  readers  at  this  time  a  short 
review  of  the  sources  from  which  the  future  biog- 
rapher of  the  great  master  can  draw  his  materials. 

The  first  and  most  natural  source  to  which  he 
will  turn  is  the  periodical  musical  literature  of 
his  time  and  country.  The  earliest  notice  of 
Beethoven  in  a  printed  work,  unless  we  except 
the  dedication  by  "  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  aged 
eleven  years,"  of  his  first  published  work,  to  his 
protector,  the  Elector  and  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  musical  magazine  published  in 
Hamburg,  by  a  certain  Cramer,  in  1782-3.  This 
work,  of  which  we  know  but  two  or  three  copies 
in  existence,  contains  a  letter  from  Christian 
Gottlob  Neefe  upon  Music  and  Musicians  in 
Bonn,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  remarkable  pupil, 
then  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  Soon  after 
this  date  the  annual  Electoral  Almanacs  begin  to 
give  the  name  of  the  composer  as  assistant  Court 
organist  and  member  of  the  orchestra.  (He 
played  viola.) 

The  Leipzlger  Allgemeine  Musilcalisclie  Zeitung 
began  to  be  published  in  the  year  1798,  and  dur- 
ing the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  there  is  not  a 
volume  which  does  not  contain  something  which 
throws  light  upon  the  history  of  the  composer  and 
the  success  of  his  works.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  musical  periodical  ever  published, 
and  as  it  covers  the  space  of  time  from  1798  to 
1848,  must  be  made  familiar  by  any  one  who  will 
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write  upon  the  music  of  this  century.  Less  im- 
portant, though  hardly  so,  are  the  twenty  odd 
ToUimesof  "  Ccecilia,"  edited  by  Godfried  Weber, 
at  Mayence,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few 
volumes,  wliiuh  appeared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  indefatigable  and  accurate  Dehn.  General 
letters  and  many  notices  of  Beethoven  adorn  the 
columns  of  the  Neue  Zeitsclirift  far  Musik,  begun 
by  Schumann  about  1835(?),  and  by  other  editors 
still  continued.  Marx's  Berliver  Musik  Zeilung, 
1823-28,  gives  some  valuable  facts.  By  the  way, 
the  piano-forte  piece  called  "  Derniere  pense'e 
musicale  de  Beethoven,"  was  furnished  Marx  by 
the  composer,  and  printed  in  the  Zeitung  more 
than  three  years  before  his  death.  The  Wiener 
Musik  Zeiiung,  edited  at  one  time  by  Kanne,  an 
acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  covers  a  space  of 
several  years  beginning  about  1816,  and  has  con- 
siderable value,  though  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  sheet  published  in  the  city  where 
the  composer  lived  and  died. 

The  Leipziger  Repertorium,  of  which  only  two 
volumes  appeared,  contains  much  that  is  very 
valuable  and  interesting  from  Schindler's  pen. 
These  are  the  more  valuable  periodicals  to  the 
biographer  of  Beethoven.  Besides  these,  of  less 
value,  but  not  to  be  overlooked  by  one  who  de- 
sires to  be  thorough,  are  the  volumes  of  Reichardt, 
(Berlin,  1805-6,)  the  two  musical  papers  now 
published  at  Cologne,  one  at  Mainz,  two  in  Ber- 
lin, and  especially  certain  musical  and  theatrical 
periodicals  of  more  or  less  recent  date,  published 
at  Vienna.  Others  also  have  come  under  our 
notice,  from  which  something  is  to  be  gained. 

The  Kolner  Zeitung  —  the  famous  Cologne 
Gazette,  a  news  and  political  daily  paper — con- 
tained a  long  controversy  in  1835-6  upon  the 
question  whether  Beethoven  was  born  in  the 
Kheingasse  or  the  Bonngasse  at  Bonn  ;  from  this 
controversy  many  facts  and  anecdotes  of  Beet- 
hoven's childhood  may  be  drawn,  and  from  it  we 
are  enabled  to  correct  a  minor  statement  in  our 
translation  of  Doring  last  week  in  regard  to  the 
age  at  which  the  little  Ludwig  was  put  to  the 
pianoforte  for  practice  by  his  father.  Two  old 
gentlemen,  one  a  mayor  of  Bonn,  the  other  Beet- 
hoven's friend  Wcgeler,  recollected  seeing  the 
child  at  the  age  of  three  years  standing  at  the 
instrument,  and  practising,  with  the  tears  running 
down  his  little  cheeks. 

The  second  source  to  which  the  biographer  will 
naturally  look,  is  musical  lexicography.  In  the 
case  of  living  musicians,  a  dictionary  of  musical 
science  and  biography  is  of  value,  both  for  the 
facts  contained,  and  because  of  the  discussions 
which  doubtful  points  awaken.  In  the  present 
case  there  are  two  such  lexicons  which  possess 
value — Gerbcr's  and  Schilling's — Fetis's  is  value- 
less. Gerber  published  his  first  two  volumes 
about  1790-92;  his  four  additional  volumes  in 
1812-14.  Ho  appears  to  have  applied  directly 
to  Beethoven  for  information,  though  of  this  we 
are  not  certain.  The  article  in  Schilling,  written 
pi-obably  by  Marx,  was  founded  apparently  upon 
Gerber,  and  continued  from  other  sources,  and  so 
far  as  it  goes  is  quite  reliable. 

The  third  source  is  the  biography  proper  of 
the  composer.  Setting  of  course  the  sketches  to  be 
found  in  periodicals  aside,  we  have  the  following 
works  of  this  class. 

Immediately  after  the  decease  of  the  great 
composer,  a  certain  Aloys  Schlosser  published  a 
little  work,  which  is  of  about  the  same  value  to  the 


biographer,  as  a  campaign  life  of  Scott  to  the 
future  historian  of  the  United  States — possibly 
less;  we  will  waste  no  space  upon  it.  Another 
small  work  called  out  by  the  death  of  the  compo- 
ser, was  "  Beethoven's  Tod"  by  his  friend  Kanne 
— a  work  of  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  a  copy.  The  most  valuable  work  upon  the 
early  history  of  Beethoven,  is  one  published  at 
Coblenz  in  1838,  in  two  parts,  viz:  "  Bingraph- 
ische  Notizen  ueher  Ludwig  van  Beethoven"  by 
Dr.  Wegeler  and  Ferdinand  Eies.  Wegeler 
knew  the  boy  Ludwig,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  young  man  Beethoven,  and  the  correspondent 
of  the  great  master  in  after  years.  In  his  "  No- 
tizen" he  gives  particular  and  precise  information 
in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  his  friend's 
family  and  to  the  first  years  in  Vienna.  Several 
letters  of  Beethoven  to  him  are  among  the  most 
valuable  which  remain  from  the  master's  hand. — 
The  second  part  contains  the  recollections  of 
Ries,  who  was  Beethoven's  pupil,  and  many  let- 
ters and  notes  addressed  to  him.  In  1845  Dr. 
Wegeler  published  an  appendix  to  the  Notizen, 
containing  several  valuable  and  important  mat- 
ters for  the  future  student  of  Beethoven's  his- 
tory. 

In  1840  appeared  Schindler's  Biography.  Few 
books  have  been  so  censured  for  their  short- 
comings as  this.  No  reader  can  arise  from  its 
perusal  without  feelings  of  strong  indignation  at 
the  small  amount  of  information  given  within  its 
pages.*  It  must  be  stated  to  the  credit  of 
Schindler  that  this  was  not  entirely  his  fault. — 
The  book  known  in  English  as  "  Moscheles'  Life 
of  Beethoven,"  is  but  a  translation  of  Schindler, 
with  an  appendix  consisting  mostly  of  translations 
from  the  work  of  Wegeler  and  Ries.  We  should 
have  mentioned  before  that  in  one  or  two  instan- 
ces Ries'  memory  failed  him,  and  his  anecdotes 
(in  these  particular  cases)  are  not  quite  correct. 
He  died  before  their  publication,  and  probably 
never  had  opportunity  of  giving  them  a  due  ver- 
sion. 

Affixed  to  the  work  known  as  Beethoven's 
Sludien,  also  published  in  English — "  Beethoven's 
Studies" — is  a  short  notice  of  the  composer  by  Rit- 
ter  von  Seyfried.  Seyfried  was  an  old  Vienna 
acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  and  Kapellmeister 
of  the  "  Theatre  an  der  Wien"  where  '  Fidelio' 
was  first  given.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  his 
memory  of  events,  which  transpired  twenty-five 
and  thirty  years  before  he  wrote,  was  not  always 
exact  and  correct.  Still  Seyfried  gives  us  some 
valuable  facts,  and  quite  a  number  of  interesting 
letters  by  Beethoven.  More  recently  Lenz  has 
given  the  public  two  works,  one  upon  Beet- 
hoven's writings,  in  which  we  find  little  more 
than  a  catalogue,  with  extracts  from  Schindler 
and  the  Leipziger  allg,.  Mus.  Zeitung,  and  also 
Lenz'  opinions,  and  the  other  a  biographical 
study,  which  is  little  more  than  a  rehash  of 
Schindler,  Wegeler  and  Ries,  with  a  few  absurd 
stories  from  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  Our  jour- 
nal has  already  noticed  some  of  the  errors  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.  These  are  the  princi- 
pal works  in  this  department  of  the  Beethoven 
literature. 

We  have  yet  to  name  one  other  source  of 
knowledge  about  Beethoven,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider in  our  next. 

*  Our  "  Diarist"  aslied  Schindler  why  it  was  that 
he  gave  so  little  ?  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  the  publish- 
er refused  to  print  more  than  eighteen  sheets .'" 


Musical  Eeview. 

SHEET    MUSIC. 

(Published  by  Oliver  Ditson.) 

Twelve  Ttco-Part  Songs,  by  Ki'tcken,  Abt,  Mcndehsohn, 
and  others.  No,  3.  "  Gondola  Duet"  :  0  come  to 
me  ;  by  Kuckex.    pp.  9. 

A  beautiful  duet,  for  two  sopranos,  or  soprano  and 
bass,  with  a  gently  flowing  movement,  in  G  minor. 
Words  German  and  English. 

Gaily  throtiffh  life  wander,  (Libiamo  ne'  lieti  calici) ; 
the  Brindisi  fi-om  La  Traviata,  by  Verdi.  "Words 
Italian  and  English. 

A  gay  and  easy  little  melody  in  waltz  time;  pretty 
enough,  but  tame  compared  with  some  of  those  dash- 
ing drinking  songs  of  Verdi,  not  to  speak  of  Doni- 
zetti's, in  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Dch  prendi  vn  dolee  amplesso.  { We  part,  we  pari. ) 
Duettino  from  Mozaet's  Clemenza  di  Tito.    pp.  5. 

Another  number  of  Wesley's  arrangements  of 
"  Favorite  Songs,  Duets  and  Trios  of  JMozart."  This 
is  a  lovely  duet,  without  much  pretension,  sweet, 
simple,  serious,  and  brief  It  has  been  ascribed,  like 
several  of  the  minor  pieces  in  that  opera,  to  Mozart's 
pupil,  Siissraayer. 

Ti  guida  a  palnia  nobile,  ( The  path  that  lies  before 
thee) :  Terzetto  from  Mozart's  "  Magic  Flute." 
pp.5. 

This  appears  as  a  number  of  the  "  Harp  of  Italy," 
though  it  is  properly  a  string  taken  (or  rather  a  vi- 
bration from  a  string)  from  the  Harp  of  Germany. — 
It  is  a  trio  of  sopranos,  a  strain  of  exhortation  ad- 
dressed by  the  "  Three  Ladies"  to  the  young  hero 
Tamino,  whose  tenor  voice  once  intervenes  in  a  bit 
of  solo,  easily  sung  by  the  third  voice.  Of  course  very 
beautiful. 

Wayside  Flowers  of  France  and  Italy,  translated 
and  adapted  by  Theo.  T.  Barker.  No.  1.  La 
Manola,  by  Paul  Henrion.    pp.  5. 

This  is  a  charming  little  French  song,  to  a  Span- 
ish subject :  De  t'Aragon,  de  la  Castille,  &c.,  and 
with  ."I  sparkling,  piquant,  half  sentimental,  half  co- 
quettish sort  of  Spanish  melody.  A  Spanish  invita- 
tion to  the  dance,  reaching  a  climax  in  the  ecstatic 
thought  of  the  Jota  Aragoiiese. 
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Loikdou. 

The  season  is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  kas  been  a 
more  than  usually  eventful  one.  Such  a  gathering  of 
great  artists  has  rarely  been  witnessed  in  one  year, 
and  never  except  in  '*\inniusical  London."  Mr.  Ella 
never  tires  of  admonishing  us  that  (except  at  the  Mu  - 
sical  Union)  there  is  no  Music  in  England,  and  that 
the  eager  connoisseur  must  betake  himself  to  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris,  or  some  other  great  town  on  the 
continent,  to  enjoy  the  manifestations  of  his  beloved 
art.  Nevertheless  we  have  visited  nearly  all  these 
boasted  marts  of  harmony,  and  never  heard  so  much 
music  (or  so  good)  in  any  of  them  as  in  London. 

"What  have  we  7wt  heard  this  season?  To  begin 
with  the  concerts  of  Jenny  Lind  at  Exeter  Hall  and 
the  Hanover  Square  Kooms.  Where  else  could  this 
greatly  renowned  and  most  charitable  of  public  char- 
acters be  heard  so  many  times  in  succession  ? — and 
with  her  husband,  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt,  to  boot, 
who  knows  all  "  the  Concertos  ?"  Then  we  have  had 
two  Italian  Operas.  At  the  one  the  vieille  ffardc—the 
still  unrivalled  troop' — with  Grisi,  Mario,  Bosio,  and 
Ronconi  at  its  head  ;  at  the  other,  the  new  revelations 
of  little  Piccolomini  and  big  Joanna  "Wagner,  with 
the  incomparable  Alboni  to  bring  vip  the  rear.  Any 
one — or  at  least  any  two — of  these  singers  would  have 
sufficed  to  give  '*  the  season"  cckU  in  a  continental 
town.  But  we  have  had  them  all  at  once,  and  many 
others  in  the  bargain,  whom,  however  talented  and 
respectable,  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  by  name. 

We  have  had  also  two  Philharmonic  Societies — the 
**  Old"  resuscitated,  as  it  were,  by  Dr.  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett, the  '*New"  manfully  and  successfully  striving 
under  the  guidance  of  Benedict  and  Dr.  Wylde.  We 
have  thus  had  symphonies  and  concertos,  overtures 
and  what-not,  to  our  heart's  content.  Pianists  have 
swarmed  among  us — first  rate   pianists,   like    Clara 

SVieck)  Schumann,  Sterndale  Bennett,  Charles 
all^,  Alexander  Billet,  Arabella  Goddard— to  say 
nothing  of  a  host  of  minor  stars,  all  struggling  for  a 
hearing,  and  few  of  them  getting  it  (at  the  Musical 
Union).     For  violinists  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Ernst, 
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Sivori,  Moliqxxe — since  the  *'  et  ceteras''  would  take  up 
too  lonp;  a  space.  "With  Piatti  as  Violoncello,  and 
Bottesini  {bettor  late  than  never)  as  double-bass,  we 
need  scarel)'  enlarge  the  list — both  being  inimitable. 

The  unknown  artists  who  have  paid  us  visits  this 
year  are  too  many  to  count  them. 

And  what  a  legion  of  concerts  have  sprung  out  of 
this  emban'as  de  richesses  ! — concerts  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  *'  societies,'*  whether  Philharmonic  or 
Sacred  Harmonic,  of  St.  Martin's  Hall  and  Mr.  Hul- 
lah,  who  brought  out  a  new  oratorio  (Rheinthaler's 
Jt'jMhah)  and  of  the  stereotyped  benefit  performances 
under  well-known  names.  Out  of  all  this  novelty, 
however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  music  has  gained 
much.  AVe  are  still  waiting  for  a  composer — since 
neither  Herr  Rheinthaler  nor  Senor  Yradier  will  suf- 
fice, even  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Athena-ttm. 
The  oratorio  of  the  first  is  dry  and  unimaginative; 
the  Spanish  romances  of  the  last  are  trifles,  all  of  a 
color — when  you  have  heard  one  of  them  you  have 
heard  the  rest. 

The  single  new  opera  which  has  been  given  this 
season — La  Traviafa — is  the  weakest  of  its  composer  ; 
and  thongh  it  brought  with  it  a  young,  fresh,  and 
charming  actress,  full  to  overflowing  of  enthusiasm 
and  promise,  it  did  not  present  us  with  what  may  yet 
be  denominated  a  singer. 

Musically  speaking,  what,  then,  have  been  the 
facts  of  the  season  1856  ?  Dr.  Schumann's  "  Paradise 
and  Peri,"  at  the  elder  Philharmonic,  was  less  a  'fact* 
than  a  falsehood.  Dr.  "Wylde's  "  Paradise  Lost"  re- 
mains unfinished ;  and  though  two  fine  works  of 
Mozart  were  disinterred,  they  were  too  ill  performed 
to  be  successful.  The  only  offering  of  the  New  Phil- 
harmonic, therefore,  was  Dr.  Schumann's  pianoforte 
concerto,  which,  although  played  con  amove  by  his 
clever  and  interesting  wife,  was  very  properly  de- 
clined by  those  critics  who  attempt  with  more  or  less 
success  to  direct  public  opinion.  We  have  thus  to 
thank  the  Philharmonic  Societies  for  Madame  Jenny 
Lind  Gjldschmidt — and  nothing  else  ?  Yes,  we  are 
grateful  to  the  directors  of  the  ancient  Society  for  al- 
lowing their  subscribers  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
and  applauding  a  masterpiece  composed  by  an  English 
musician,  and  performed  by  an  English  pianist.  To 
us,  we  own,  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
year  was  the  performance  of  Dr.  Bennett's  concerto 
in  C  minor,  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard. 

To  turn  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic.  That  great  So- 
ciety has  introduced  Mr.  Costa's  Eli  to  London  ;  but 
with  tlie  committee  of  the  Birmingham  rests  the 
credit  of  having  suggested  andfirst  produced  that  very 
popular  work  in  public.  The  Sacred  Harmonic  has 
otherwise  been  content  to  follow  in  the  beaten  path 
it  has  trod  so  long. 

Beethoven's  later  compositions  are  winning  their 
way  slowly  but  surely.  "We  have  dwelt  upon  Miss 
Goddard's  second  performance  of  the  grandest  and 
most  difficult  sonata  ;  and  we  have  rendered  justice  tn 
the  fine  execution  of  his  Ninth  Symphony  by  the  Or- 
chestral Union  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mel- 
lon. Acknowledgement  is  due,  however  to  Mr. 
Hall^,  for  his  intellectual  "interpretation"  (permit 
the  word)  of  another  of  the  latest  and  greatest  of  the 
pianoforte  sonatas,  at  his  last  "  Recitar*-^we  mean 
the  Op.  lU,  in  C  minor,  which,  while  not  designed 
on  a  scale  so  vast  and  infinitely  developed  as  the  Op. 
106,  in  B  flat,  ranks  nevertheless  as  high  as  any  of  its 
companionworks  as  an  effort  of  imagination.  Even 
the  timid  and  consercatlve  Mr.  Ella  has  [for  the  third 
—not  "  the  first"  time  in  10  years],  assailed  the  cars 
and  perplexed  the  understandings  of  his  perfumed 
"sitters,"  with  the  posthumous  quartet  in  B  flat — 
another  giant  inspiration  of  the  Colossus  of  instru- 
mental harmony. 

Of  the  concerts  of  Jenny  Lind  so  much  has  been 
said  lately  that  we  need  say  nothing  now.  Suffice  it, 
the  year  18-56  will  be  remembered  as  the  year  in  which 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  of  singers  re- 
tired into  private  life,  in  the  midst  of  triumphs,  and 
in  the  zenith  of  her  powers. 

At  the  Italian  Operas  (besides  the  apparition  of 
Marietta  Piccolomini),  we  must  mark  as  "facts"  the 
unfading  energy  and  vigor  of  Giulia  Grisi — the  unusu- 
ally splendid  singing  of  Mario,  which  has  made  of  the 
season  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  a  veritable  "  Mario 
season" — the  temporary  secession  of  the  popular  Tam- 
berlik  at  an  early  part  of  the  season — the  wonderful 
musico-dramatic  displays,  tragic  and  comic,  of  Ron- 
coni — the  increasing  reputation  and  continual  im- 
provement of  Angiolina  Bosio— and  the  inimitable 
vocalization  of  Marietta  Alboni,  who  looks  younger 
and  handsomer  than  in  18i7.  These  have  given  suf- 
ficient interest  and  eclat  to  the  Italian  campaign. 

What  more?  Let  us  see,  Balfe  has  seceded  from 
the  post  he  filled  so  honorably  from  184:9  to  1853  (in- 
clusive) as  musical  director  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre; 
in  revenge,  however,  he  has  set  some  songs  of  the 
poet  Longfellow  in  so  kindred  a  spirit  that  they  pro- 
mise to  excel  in  popularity  all  he  wrote  before  ;  and 
he  has  given  a  benefic  at  Drury  Lane,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  a  bumper  and  a  triumph — so  that  Balfe, 
the  cx-conductor,  stands  in  no  need  of  consolation. — 
Covent  Garden  was  burnt  down  early  in  March  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  April  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  com- 
menced proceedings  at  the  Lyceum  !  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  has  re-opened  its  familiar  doors  to  the  public 
after  two  whole  years  of  torpor,  with  Mr.  Lumley, 
still  zealous,  eager,  and  full  of  enterprise,  at  the  helm. 
Enfia,  while  one   great  edifice  devoted  to  Music  per- 


ished by  fire  in  March,  another  has  risen,  as  it  were 
by  magic,  four  months  later,  in  the  midst  of  a  gar- 
den— we  mean,  of  course,  the  Surry  Music  Hall,  the 
inauguration  of  which  took  place  on  Tuesday  with 
such  brilliant  success,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
JuUien. — Mus.  World,  July  19. 


To  our  Subscribers  and  Advertisers. 

We  have  to  remind  many  of  our  patrons  that  our 
terms  are,  payment  in  advance;  yet  very  many  are 
still  in  arrears  not  only  for  the  present  year,  (whioh 
commenced  in  April,)  but  for  one  and  even  two  years 
past.  Bills  have  been  sent  to  all  since  April,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  those  who  have  not  already  done  their 
duty  in  this  matter,  will  soon  do  so  by  remitting  the 
amounts  due,  by  mail,  or  otherwise. 

D;^  Money  letters  by  mail  should  always  be  regis- 
tered;  in  that  way  only  can  money  be  remitted  at  our 
risk. 


Pusiiiat  (l|liit-(fltat. 

The  Triennial  Exliibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitahle  Mechanic  Association  will  open  in  this 
city  on  the  10th  of  Seyjtemljer.  We  understand  that 
the  display  of  Piano-Fortes  will   be  unusually  large 

and  brilliant All  who  recollect  the  admiralile 

playing  of  Mr.  Morgan,  last  summer,  on  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple  organ,  will  rejoice  to  learn,  by  the 
announcement  in  another  column,  that  lie  is  to  visit 
this  city  again  in  a  few  weeks,  when  he  will  give  two 
Organ  Concerts,  in  the  same  place,  in  connection 
with  the  Musical  Convention  under  the  auspices  of 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Frost.  Mr.  M.  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  English  organists,  and  he  will 
give  us  plentiful  supplies  of  Bach  and  Handel,  as 
well  as  discourse  on  the  fancy  stops. 

"La  Spia,"  writing  to  the  Ecening  Gazette  ahoiit 
one  of  those  interminable  English  concerts  which  he 
attended  lately,  says  "  classical  music  becomes  tedious 
and  monotonous,  when  listened  to  for  more  than 
three  consecutive  hours."  Is  there  any  kind  of  music 
which  does  not  ?  The  concert  referred  to  was  one 
of  Mr.  Holmes's  Piano-forte  concerts,  in  which 
Mme.  Clara  ScunjiANN,  Miss  Arabella  God- 
DARD,  and  thirteen  other  well  known  names  were 
announced  to  perform  on  the  same  instrument. 
This  Yankee  "  Spy  "  dissents  from  the  applause  of 
La  I'lCCOLOMiNi.     He  says  : 

She  really  does  not  deserve  it.  In  La  Figlla  del 
Heygimento  her  singing  was  beneath  criticism  and  her 
acting  such  as  any  piquante  French  grisette  would 
be  able  to  do  after  six  months  experience  on  the 
boards  of  the  Opera  Comirpie.  Everything  she  did, 
whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  was  applauded  and 
certainly  would  have  been  discouragnig  to  any  artist 
of  merit,  had  he  or  she  been  present.  She  is  much 
better  in  La  Trariata,  thongh  were  her  name  Miss 
Jenkins  instead  of  Mile.  Piccolomini  she  would  pro- 
duce no  more  effect  than  would  any  debutante  from 
the  Conservatoire  of  Paris. 

Wagner,  says  the  Spy,  is  to  sing  in  Tancredi  and 
the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  "  which  opera  is  the  sequel 
by  Mozart  to  the  immortal  '  Barber  of  Seville.'  "  Is 
not  that  rather  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  ? — 
Of  an  American  singer  in  London,  the  same  writer 
says : 

Mr.  Drayton,  who  has  been  absent  from  his  native 
city,  Pliiladelphia,  for  si.xteen  years,  and  who  holds  a 
very  high  jiosition  as  a  basso,  from  his  fine  voice,  his 
manly  and  robust  figure  and  his  general  excellence 
as  an  artist,  may  return  home  this  fall  and  allow  the 
musical  world  to  see  what  ''Young  America"  can  do 
in  the  artistic  line.  He  is  acknowledged  as  the  best 
'■  Devilshoof"  on  the  stage  in  England.  He  has  sung 
for  si.x  years  in  English  opera,  and  before  that  time 
had  a  good  schooling  in  the  French  Opera  Comique. 

Richard  Storrs  Willis,  editor  of  the  Musical 
World,  has  been  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Music  before  the  Board  of  Education  in 
New  York.  The  school  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  are  invited  to  be  present. . .  .William 


Vincent  Wallace  is  said  to  have  recovered  from 
his  illness,  and  to  be  on  his  way  hack  to  America. 

Ole  Bdll,  we  see,  has  given  $.500  towards  estab- 
lishing a  campaign  (Fremont)  paper  among  tlic  Ger- 
mans in  Iowa.  He  never  was  truer  to  the  instincts 
of  the  Artist.  If  Freedom  fiiils,  there  is  an  end  of 
Music  and  all  other  Art. . .  .The  New  York  Mirror 
says  : 

We  announced  a  few  days  since,  a  little  prema- 
turely, that  Max  Maretzek  had  leased  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  would  open  the  Opera  season  early  in 
September.  We  now  learn  from  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors that  Mr.  Maret/.ck  has  actually  taken  the  house 
from  Mr.  Paine  until  Oct.  tst,  (Mr.  Paine's  lease 
expiring  at  that  time,)  and  that  a  short  season  of  the 
Opera  will  commence  about  the  1st  of  September. 
There  is  also  a  possibility  that  Max  may  become  a 
permanent  lessee,  backed  up  by  men  of  capital ;  and 
that  a  plan  has  been  adopted  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  make  the  Academy  of  Music  a  self-paying  institu- 
tion. *  *  Of  the  Company,  we  have  learned  no 
particulars.  Madame  La  Grange  is  in  Newport, 
whither  Max  has  gone  to  treat  with  her. 

AVilliam  Sterndale  Bennett,  for  some  time 
Professor,  is  now  "  Doctor  of  Music  "  at  Cambridge, 
Eng.  He  took  his  degree  Monday  afternoon,  June 
30,  and  was  "created"  (that  is  the  term)  on  the 
morning  of  July  1st.  The  exercise-anthem  com- 
posed for  the  degree,  and  performed  a  few  days  be- 
fore at  Great  St.  Mary's,  is  thus  described  by  a  local 
paper : 

"  An  anthem  composed  by  Professor  W.  S.  Bennett, 
as  an  exercise  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  was 
performed — Mr.  Hopkins,  organist  of  the  University 
and  of  Trinity  College,  presiding  at  the  organ.  The 
subject  of  the  anthem  is  taken  from  the  loth  Psalm, 
'  Lord  I  who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  tabernacle  ?'  The 
construction  of  the  composition  is  original  and  effec- 
tive, the  question — 'Lord,  who  shall  dwell?" — pre- 
ceding each  of  the  verses  in  recitative,  answered  by  a 
double  choir.  In  one  of  the  movements  is  introduced 
the  English  choral, '  St.  Mary's,'  the  University  Church 
bearing  that  name.  The  placid  character  of  this 
choral  is  strongly  contrasted  with  a  declamation  of 
the  choir  to  another  subject  in  unison.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  elegant  movement  of  a  pastoral  character, 
whicli  breaks  into  a  manual  and  original  choral,  at  the 
conclusion,  to  the  words — "Gloria  Patri."  The 
antheni.will  be  more  acceptable  to  educated  musicians 
than  to  the  general  public." 

The  London  Leader  (July  19)  says  Johanna 
Wagner's  performance  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  corn- 
firms  the  opinion  it  had  "  very  reluctantly"  expressed 
of  her  Romeo  ;  and  adds  :  "  Extraordinary  physical 
power,  incessant  exaggeration,  and  a  total  want  of 
true  feeling,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  Ger- 
man prima  donna.  To  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  Lucrezia  of  Grisi  the  contrast  was  at  once 
ludicrous  and  painful.  Witness  the  last  scene,  in 
which  we  all  remember  the  passionate  abandonment 
of  despair  and  tenderness  of  Grisi  when  she  throws 
herself  on  the  body  of  Gennaro.  the  son  sacrificed  to 
her  cruel  lust  of  vengeance.  At  this  terrible  moment 
Mile.  Wagner  is  seen  gesticulating  coldly  but 
fiercely  across  the  footlights,  invoking  we  may  sup- 
pose, the  excited  sympathies  of  the  pit  and  gallery." 
Madame  Amadei  was  the  Orsini  upon  that  occasion  ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Braiiam  showed  his  inadequacy 
(in  this  critic's  opinion)  for  the  role  of  Gennaro. 

The  Cathedral  of  Gran,  in  Hungary,  is  to  be  con- 
secrated on  the  31st  of  August,  and  Liszt,  the 
pianist,  who  is  a  Hungarian,  has  composed  a  mass 
for  the  occasion. ..  .Bosio  continues  to  furoreggiare 
{a.s  the  Eco  di  Italia  in  New  York  says)  at  the  Ly- 
ceum theatre  in  London. . .  .Steffanone  is  in  Lon- 
don on  her  return  from  Brazil Signora  Virginia 

Whiting  Lorini  is  in  London  too  ;  also  our  ex- 
cellent buffo  EovEKE,  awaiting  an  engagement,  or 

disponibile,  as  the  Italians  say A  young  soprano 

of  great  promise  has  made  her  debut  in  Paris.  "  Her 
name  is  Ribault.  About  a  year  ago  the  committee 
of  the  Grand  Opera  met  to  hear  a  pupil  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, who  solicited  an  engagement  at  that 
theatre.  She  selected  the  duo  of  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  but  there  happened  to  be  no  one  at  the  Opera 
to  sino-  with  her.     A  young  girl  modestly  offered  to 
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sing  a  part  in  the  duet.  Her  offer  was  accepted. 
Tlie  first  mentioned  artist  failed;  but  the  young  girl 
was  asked  if  she  would  not  lilve  to  enter  the  Opera, 
and,  upon  her  affirmative  reply,  she  was  at  once 
engaged  for  three  years.  This  is  Mile.  Ribault;  the 
Opera  is  paying  the  expenses  of  her  musical  educa- 
tion, as  it  did  for  Mario  and  Poultier." 

The  report  of  Thalbekg's  intention  of  visiting 
us  is  confirmed,  with  the  postscript  tliat  he  will  per- 
haps  bring  with  him  Viviek,  the  eccentric  hornist. 

Watchful  "Stella"  keeps  the  readers  of  the 

Worcester  Palladium  informed  of  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  growing  taste  for  music  in  that  "  heart  of  the 
old  Commonwealth  " ;  witness  tlie  following  : 

Chancing  the  other  day  to  be  in  the  music  rooms 
of  George  Bcrt,  the  excellent  musician  and  teacher, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  rare  musical 
entertainment,  the  only  drawback  upon  which  was 
the  thought  that  more  could  not  share  the  treat.  As 
a  violinist,  this  gentleman  has  no  equal  among  us; 
and  his  piano  playing  is  characterized  by  a  singular 
fire  and  brilliancy,  joined  to  correct  and  rapid  execu- 
tion. Three  of  Beethoven's  sonatas,  including  the 
fine  one  in  A  flat,  were  played  upon  the  violin  and 
piano,  by  Messrs.  Burt  and  Hodges,  with  perfect 
appreciation  of  their  distinct  spirit  and  beauty.  Mr. 
Burt  also  interprets  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin  so 
finely,  that,  for  the  fortieth  time,  we  second  the 
motion  often  made  by  our  music-loving  citizens,  viz: 
that  public  musical  soirees,  in  which  the  rich  mine  of 
arlistic  talent  now  almost  hidden  in  our  midst  shall 
expand  itself,  are  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  he 
wished."  Will  not  this  proposition  receive  serious 
consideration  before  the  close  of  another  season  1 
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Mr.  GEO.  W.  MOEGAW 

WILL   GIVE  A 

c3-nyii.3sriD  OE.G.A.]Nr  consrcEUT 

On  Wednesday  Afternoon,  Aug.  20th., 

Commencing  at  3>z  o'clock,  and  a 

SECOND  GRAND  ORQAN  CONCERT 

On  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  22d, 

Commencing  at  8  o'clock,  in  the 

T  R  E  M  O  NTT  E  M  P  L  E. 

These  Concerts  will  be  in  connection  with  the  exercises  of  the 

BOSTON  MUSICAL  COlSTVEIirTION, 

which  will  commence  its  sessions  in  the  Tremont  Temple  on 
Tuesday,  Aug.  19ch,  and  close  on  the  succeeding  Saturday 
evening. 

[D^Tickets  for  sale  by  J.  K.  HAYES,  at  the  Superintend- 
ent's office  of  the  Tremont  Temple. 

WAXTED,  a  situation  in  a  Boston  Manufartory  or  Music 
Store,  to  learn  the  art  of  Tuning,  by  a  person  who  hag 
some  theoretical  knowledge  of  mnsic. 

Address  "  Stanhope,"  Charlestown,  Mass. 

CALLCOTT'S  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     A  Musical   Grammar,   in   four    pnrts. 
I.  Notation.     II.  Melody.     III.  Harmony.    IV.  Khythra. 
By  Dr.  Callcott. 

The  de.iign  of  this  work  is  to  compress  into  a  small  Tolume 
the  leading  pviociples  of  practical  mueie.  From  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  music  and  lan;;uag*»,  the  author  has 
adopted  the  classification  first  suggested  by  German  theorists. 
He  hns  endeavored  by  examples  selected  from  the  best  authors 
to  render  tlie  instructions  more  patisfactory  than  if  they  were 
merely  verbal.  By  due  attention  to  this  volume,  it  i.-^  be- 
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[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal  ] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

BY  VS..  HEIXRICH  DOKING. 
(Continued  from  page  146.) 
Beethoven's  oontentedness  with  Lis  condition, 
and  the  cheerful  mood  dependent  on  it,  were,  as 
we  have  ah-eady  said,  darkened  by  his  uncertain 
state  of  health,  espeeially  by  his  increased  hard- 
ness of  hearinji,  which  ended  finally  in  total 
deafness.  He  wrote  about  it  in  the  above-men- 
tioned letter :  "  That  envious  demon,  my  poor 
health,  has  thrown  a  bad  stone  in  my  way — to- 
wit :  my  hcarinji  for  the  past  three  years  has 
grown  continually  weaker ;  and  for  this  infirmity 
the  fir.st  cause  must  have  been  furnished  by  my 
abdominal  troubles,  which  you  know  are  of  long 
standing,  but  have  here  become  so  much  worse  that 
I  have  been  constantly  afflicted  with  diarrhoea 
and  a  consequent  extraordinary  weakness.  My 
physician.  Dr.  Frank,  wanted  to  restore  tone  to 
my  body  by  strengthening  medicine,  and  to  my 
hearing  by  almond  oil.  But  prosit  (much  good 
may  it  do  !).  Nothing  came  of  that.  My  hear- 
ing became  worse  and  worse,  and  the  other 
trouble  still  remained.  This  lasted  till  last  au- 
tumn, when  I  was  many  times  in  a  state  of  des- 
pair. Then  one  medical  aftimir,  prescribed  to  me 
the  cold  bath,  and  a  more  cautious  one  the  usual 
lukewarm  Danube  bath.  That  did  wonders  ;  my 
bowels  were  better ;  my  deafness  remained,  or 
grew  still  worse.  This  winter  again  it  went 
wretchedly  with  me.  I  had  frightful  attacks  of 
colic,  and  I  again  relapsed  into  my  former  condi- 
tion. And  so  it  remained  until  about  four  weeks 
ago,  when  I  went  to  Dr.  Bering  of  the  medical 
stair,  because  I  thought  that  such  a  case  required 
at  once  a  surgeon ;  besides,  I  had  always  had 
confidence  in  him.     He  succeeded  in  almost  en- 


tirely checking  the  violent  diarrhoea.  He  ordered 
me  the  tepid  Danube  bath,  into  which  I  had  to 
pour  each  time  a  little  flask  of  strengthening 
matters,  and  gave  me  no  medicine  except  four 
days  ago  some  pills  for  the  .«tomach  and  some  tea 
for  the  ear ;  and  I  can  now  say,  I  find  myself 
stronger  and  better.  Only  my  ears,  they  hum 
and  roar  all  day  and  night  long.  I  must  say,  I 
pass  my  life  miserably.  For  two  years  I  have 
avoided  nearly  all  society,  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  say  to  people  :  I  am  deaf.  Had  I 
any  other  profession,  I  might  get  on  better;  but 
in  mj'  profession  it  is  a  dreadful  situation.  And 
then  my  enemies,  whose  number  is  not  small, 
what  will  they  say  to  it  ? 

"  To  give  you  an  idea  of  this  wonderful  deaf- 
ness, let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  obliged  in  the 
theatre  to  lean  close  against  the  orchestra  to 
understand  the  players.  The  high  tones  of  in- 
struments, voices,  when  I  am  any  ways  off,  I  do 
not  hear.  In  conversation  it  is  to  be  wondered 
that  there  are  people  who  never  have  remarked 
it.  As  I  was  often  absent-minded,  they  set  it 
down  to  that.  Frequently  too  I  scarcely  hear  a 
person  talking  in  a  low  voice — the  tones,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  the  words  ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  one 
screams,  it  is  unendurable  to  me.  Heaven  knows 
what  will  come  of  it.  Bering  says,  it  will  cer- 
tainly become  better,  if  not  entirely  well.  Al- 
ready often  have  I  cursed  my  existence.  Plu- 
tarch has  brought  me  back  to  resignation.  I  will, 
if  possible,  defy  my  fate,  although  there  will  be 
moments  of  my  life  when  I  shall  be  the  most  un- 
happy creature  on  God's  earth.  I  beg  you,  say 
nothing  to  any  one  of  my  condition.  Only  as  a 
secret  do  I  confide  it  to  you.  Should  my  present 
state  continue,  I  will  come  next  Spring  to  you  ; 
you  can  hire  me  a  house  in  some  pleasant  place 
in  the  country,  and  then  I  will  become  a  pe:isant 
for  half  a  year.  Perhaps  that  will  effect  a  change. 
Re.-ignation  !  what  a  wretched  resource  !  and  yet 
that  is  all  that  there  is  left  me." 

Of  an  earlier  mentioned  friend  of  his  youth  in 
the  time  of  his  life  in  Bonn,  Beethoven  wrote  : 
"  Stephen  Breuning  is  now  here  in  Vienna,  and 
we  are  together  almost  daily.  It  does  me  so 
much  good  to  call  up  the  old  feelings  again.  He 
has  really  become  a  good  and  noble  youth,  who 
knows  a  little,  and  has  his  heart,  as  we  all  have 
more  or  le.-^s,  in  the  right  spot.  I  have  very 
beautiful  lodgings  no^v,  which  look  out  upon  the 
ramparts  and  are  of  double  value  for  my  health. 
I  think  I  shall  make  it  possible  to  have  Breuning 
come  to  me.  Your  love  of  Art  rejoices  me 
much.  Oidy  write  me  how  it  can  be  done,  and 
I  will  send  you  all  my  works,  which  now  amount 
to  quite  a  pretty  number,  which  is  increasing  day 
by  day.     In  return  for  the  portrait  of  my  grand-  I 


father,  which  I  beg  you  to  send  me  as  soon  as 
possible  by  the  post  wagon,  I  send  you  here  the 
portrait  of  his  descendant,  your  ever  kind  and 
heartily  loving  Beethoven,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished here  by  Artaria,  who  has  often  asked  me 
for  It.  I  will  write  immediately  to  Christoph 
Breuning  and  read  him  a  bit  of  a  lecture  on  ac- 
count of  his  peevish  humors.  I  will  scream  the 
old  friendship  right  into  his  ear.  Never  have  I 
forgotten  one  among  you,  ye  dear  and  good  ones, 
although  I  have  not  let  yoj  hear  from  me.  But 
you  know  writing  never  was  my  forte.  Even 
my  best  friends  have  not  for  years  long  received 
any  letter  from  me.  I  live  only  in  my  notes,  and 
one  is  scarcely  down  before  another  is  begun. 
As  I  now  write,  I  often  make  three  or  four  things 
at  the  same  time.  Write  to  me  oftener  now.  I 
will  take  care  that  I  find  time  to  write  to  you 
sometimes.  One  word  of  Ries,  to  whom  my 
hearty  greeting.  As  reaards  his  son,  I  will  soon 
write  you,  although  I  believe  Paris  is  a  better 
place  than  Vienna  for  him  to  make  his  fortune 
in.  Vienna  is  overrun  with  people,  and  even  the 
best  merit  finds  it  hard  to  sustain  itself.  Until 
the  autumn  or  the  winter  I  will  see  what  I  can 
do  for  him,  for  then  everybody  hurries  back  to 
the  city  again." 

Beethoven  had  found  a  patron  and  an  active 
furtherer  of  his  talent  in  the  first  period  of  his 
Vienna  life  in  the  Prince  Lichnowsky,  mentioned 
in  a  foregoing  letter,  who  had  received  him  into 
his  house,  where  he  had  remained  till  near 
the  year  1800,  alternating,  however,  with  the 
country.  The  prince  was  a  great  friend  and 
connoisseur  of  music.  He  played  the  piano,  and 
studied  diligently  Beethoven's  works,  which  he 
performed  with  more  or  less  skill,  and  sought  to 
prove  to  the  young  artist,  whose  attention  was 
often  called  to  the  difficulties  of  his  composition^, 
that  he  had  no  need  to  change  anythina  in  his 
manner  of  writing.  Every  Friday  morning  the 
Prince  had  music  at  his  house.  Besides  four  sala- 
ried musicians,  Beethoven  too  was  present,  who 
willingly  listened  to  the  remarks  of  these  gentle- 
men, as  for  instance,  once  when  the  celebrated 
violoncellist,  Kraft,  suggested  to  him  to  mark  a 
passage  of  the  third  Trio  of  a  symphony  composed 
by  him  with  sulla  corda  G,  and  in  the  second 
part  of  this  Trio  to  change  the  4-4  time,  with 
which  Beethoven  had  marked  the  finale,  info  2-4 
time.  Beethoven's  new  compositions  were  always 
performed  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  they  were 
suitable  for  that,  in  the  house  of  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky. Several  great  musical  artists  were  gener- 
ally present.  There  too  was  where  Beethoven 
played  over  to  the  famous  Ilaydn  the  three  Sona- 
tas, which  he  dedicated  to  him.  It  is  related  that 
Beethoven   was   there   one   day    invited  by  the 
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Count  Appoiiy  to  compose  a  Quartet  for  a  stipu- 
lated sum.  Thus  far  he  had  produced  nothing 
in  that  form.  Enpeateilly  reminded  by  bis 
friends  of  this  commission,  he  at  length  set  him- 
self to  work.  The  first  attempt,  however,  re- 
sulted in  a  grand  violin  Trio ;  the  second  in  a 
violin  Quintet.  In  the  house  of  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  too,  a  Hungarian  Count  once  laid  before 
him  a  difficult  composition  by  Bach,  in  manu- 
script, which  he  performed  with  great  readiness 
at  siglit.  A  musician  by  the  name  of  Forster 
brought  him  one  day  a  Quartet,  which  he  had 
only  copied  out  that  morning.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  first  movement  the  violoncellist 
got  out.  Beethoven  stood  up,  and  while  he 
kept  on  playing  his  part,  he  sang  the  bass  accom- 
paniment. To  a  friend,  who  expressed  his  won- 
der at  his  thorough  knowledge,  he  said,  smiling  : 
"  So  the  bass  part  had  to  be,  else  the  author  un- 
derstood nothing  of  composition."  AVherenpon 
the  latter  remarked  that  he  had  played  the  Pres- 
to, which  he  never  saw  before,  so  fast  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  see  the  single 
notes.  "  That  is  not  necessary,"  replied  Beet- 
hoven. "  If  you  read  rapidly,  a  multitude  of 
misprints  may  occur ;  you  do  not  see  nor  heed 
them  if  you  only  know  the  language." 

So  far  Beethoven  had  progressed  in  his  mu- 
sical culture  through  the  fundamental  instruction 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  he  owed  to  the  con- 
trapuntist, Albrechtsberger,  and  to  Haydn,  after 
the  return  of  that  great  master  from  England. 
His  fame  as  a  composer  had  been  established  in  a 
few  years  through  a  succession  of  works,  which 
did  equal  honor  to  the  teachers  and  the  scholar. 
To  Vienna,  which  had  been  so  far  to  his  mind,  he 
found  himself  tied  forever  after  the  death  of  the 
Elector  Max  Franz  in  1801.  He  could  not 
count  with  certainty  on  a  support  in  his  native 
city,  Bonn,  even  if  he  had  longed  to  go  there. 
He  had  no  need  to  be  anxious  about  the  means 
of  .<iubsistence.  He  had  acquired  so  considerable 
a  f  imc  as  a  composer,  that  he  could  sell  his  com- 
poMiions  to  the  music-dealers  at  high  prices. 

Beethoven  loved  best  to  compose  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  midst  of  nature,  which  had  always 
from  his  bo}'hood  had  great  charm  for  him. 
There  he  could  give  himself  up  undisturbed  to 
his  ideas.  He  fixed  them  upon  paper  at  once, 
and  went  on  working  upon  them  by  the  way  and 
alter  liis  return  home.  We  have  before  inti- 
mated that  he  was  quite  as  great  a  pianist  as  he 
was  composer.  His  virtuosity  in  the  overcoming 
of  great  difficulties  was  wonderful.  His  most 
splendid  exhibition  of  himself  was  in  free  fanta- 
sias. His  musical  delivery,  if  not  always  equally 
tender,  was  yet  always  brilliant.  There  he  pos- 
sessed an  uncommon  facility,  not  only  in  varying 
a  given  theme  with  the  fingers,  but  in  really 
working  it  up.  In  this  respect  he  came  the 
nearest  to  Mozart,  perhaps,  of  all  the  modern 
musician^. 

With  his  rich  earnings  at  this  time,  he  might 
(which  was  not  always  the  case)  have  lived  free 
from  care.  Brought  up  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  constantly  kept,  if  only  by  his 
friends,  under  a  sort  of  guardianship,  Beethoven 
never  knew  the  worth  of  money,  and  was  any- 
thing but  economical.  Of  this  he  gave  a  proof 
while  he  still  lived  in  the  house  of  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky.  The  dinner  table  was  set  at  four 
o'clock.  Beethoven  held  it  an  infringement  of 
his   liberty,   a  burthensome    constraint,    against 


which  his  nature  rebelled,  to  appear  there  at  that 
time.  "  There  I  must  be  at  home  every  day  at 
half  past  three,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "  dress  myself 
better,  attend  to  my  beard,  &c.,  &c.  It's  more 
than  I  can  bear."  The  result  was,  that  he  often 
went  to  a  restaurant,  where,  as  in  all  economical 
matters,  he  fared  badly,  since  he  neither  under- 
stood the  value  of  the  articles  nor  that  of  money. 
The  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  his  character  was 
in  striking  contrast  with  his  ideal  liberality,  by 
which  he  oflen  precipitated  himself  into  all  sorts 
of  cares  and  quandaries.  This  led  him  into  man- 
ifold misunderstandings  with  his  patron.  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  so  long  as  he  was  an  inmate  of  his 
house,  and  with  other  friends;  although  they 
were  for  the  most  part  soon  healed  over.  When 
the  first  ebullition  of  rage  was  past,  he  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  rational  suggestions,  and  his  heart 
was  speedily  inclined  again  to  reconciliation. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  such  times  he 
begged  pardon  for  far  more  wrong  than  he  had 
done.  One  day  he  wrote  as  follows  to  a  friend 
living  in  the  same  city  with  him  :  "  In  what  a 
hideous  light  you  have  shown  me  to  myself !  O, 
I  see  it,  I  do  not  deserve  your  friendship  !  It 
was  no  consciously  premeditated  wickedness  in 
me  which  made  me  treat  you  so;  it  was  my  un- 
pardonable thoughtlessness."  Beethoven  closed 
the  somewhat  lengthy  letter,  full  of  the  bitterest 
self-reproaches,  with  the  words  :  "But  no  morel 
I  will  come  to  you  myself,  and  throw  myself  into 
your  arms,  and  beg  for  the  lost  friend,  and  you 
will  give  yourself  back  to  me,  the  repentant, 
loving  thee,  never  forgetting  thee,  Beethoven." 

This  irritability  was  partly  a  consequence  of 
the  gloomy  humor  into  which  he  was  brought  by 
the  weaker  and  weaker  condition  of  his  health. 
He  had  been  obliged,  in  obedience  to  medical 
advice,  to  submit  to  the  application  of  the  bark 
oi  Daphne  mezereum.  About  this  and  his  phys- 
ical sufl[erings,  as  well  as  about  the  remedies 
which  had  proved  so  fruitless,  he  speaks  particu- 
larly in  a  letter  written  at  Vienna,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1801,  to  his  friend  Wegeler. 

"  You  wish  to  know  how  I  am  and  what  I  take. 
Little  as  I  like  to  talk  about  the  matter,  I  most 
gladly  do  so  with  you.  Bering  for  some  months 
past  has  ordered  blisters  continually  applied  to 
both  arms,  consisting  as  you  know,  of  a  certain 
bark.  This  is  an  extremely  disagreeable  cure, 
since  it  robs  me  always  of  the  free  use  of  my 
arms  for  a  couple  of  days,  until  the  bark  has 
drawn  sufficiently,  not  to  speak  of  the  pain.  It 
is  true,  I  cannot  deny  it,  the  humming  and  roar- 
ing is  somewhat  weaker  than  formerly,  especially 
in  tlie  left  ear,  with  which  my  difficulty  first  com- 
menced. But  my  hearing  is  not  at  all  improved; 
I  dare  not  determine  whether  it  has  not  rather 
be(.on)e  worse.  With  my  abdomen  it  goes  bet- 
ter ;  especially  when  I  use  the  lukewarm  ba,th  for 
some  days,  I  find  myself  for  eight  or  ten  days 
toleral'.ly  well.  I  seldom  take  an}  thing  strength- 
ening for  the  stomach.  Of  plunge  baths  Bering 
will  not  hear.  On  the  whole  I  am  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  him.  He  has  too  little  care  and 
consideration  for  such  an  infirmity.  If  I  had  not 
first  gone  to  him,  and  that  too  with  much  difficul- 
ty, I  would  never  see  him.  What  think  you  of 
Prof.  Schmidt  ?  I  do  not  like  to  change,  but  it 
seems  to  me  Bering  is  too  much  a  man  of  prac- 
tical routine,  to  get  hold  of  many  new  ideas 
through  reading.  Schmidt  seems  to  me  in  this 
regard   a   wholly   different    man,   and    perhaps 


would  not  be  so  careless.  They  relate  wonders 
of  galvanism.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  A 
physician  told  me  he  had  seen  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child  restored  to  hearing  in  Berlin,  and  also  a 
man  who  had  been  deaf  for  seven  years." 

Only  for  moments  did  a  more  tranquil  mood. 
return  to  him,  soon  snatched  from  him  by  a 
glance  into  a  comfortless  future.  Weaker  and 
weaker  grew  the  hope  in  him  of  ever  finding  a 
complete  relief,  and  he  saw  many  of  his  darling 
plans  thus  thwarted.  In  this  mood  he  wrote  in 
the  letter  just  referred  to  :  "I  am  living  some- 
what more  pleasantly  again.  You  can  scarcely 
believe  how  drearily,  how  sadly  I  have  passed  ray 
life  these  last  two  years.  Everywhere  my  weak 
hearing  haunts  me  like  a  spectre.  I  fled  from 
men,  Iiad  to  appear  a  misanthrope,  and  am  in  fact 
so  little  so.  This  change  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  dear,  enchanting  maiden,  whom  I  love,  and 
who  loves  me.  For  the  first  time  these  two  years 
I  have  again  some  happy  moments,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  that  I  could  feel  marriage  could  make  me 
happy.  That  cannot  be  at  present.  I  must 
tumble  about  still  farther  in  the  world.  Were  it 
not  for  my  hearing,  I  should  long  since  have 
travelled  over  half  the  world,  and  that  I  must  do. 
For  me  there  is  no  greater  satisfaction  than  to 
pursue  and  show  my  art.  Do  not  believe  that  I 
should  be  happy  with  you  in  Bonn.  What 
should  make  me  happier  ?  Even  your  solicitude 
would  sadden  me ;  every  moment  I  should  read 
the  sympathy  upon  your  faces,  and  should  only 
feel  myself  the  more  unhappy.  Those  beautiful 
scenes  of  my  fatherland,  what  was  vouchsafed  to 
me  in  them  ?  Nothing  but  the  hope  of  a  better 
condition.  It  would  be  mine  but  for  this  calam- 
ity. O,  I  would  embrace  the  world  were  I  but 
free  from  this  !  My  youth,  I  feel  it,  but  begins 
from  now.  Was  I  not  always  a  dried-up  man  ? 
My  corporeal  strength  for  some  time  since  grows 
more  than  ever,  and  so  too  ray  spiritual  energies. 
Every  day  I  attain  nearer  to  the  goal,  which  I 
feel,  but  cannot  describe.  Only  in  this  can  thy 
Beethoven  live.  Not  a  word  about  rest  !  I 
know  of  none  but  sleep,  and  it  vexes  me  enough 
that  I  must  give  more  to  that  than  formerly. 
Give  rae  but  half  delivery  from  my  trouble,  and 
then,  as  the  completed,  i-ipe  man,  I  will  come  to 
you  and  renew  the  old  feeling  of  friendship. 
You  must  see  me  happy,  as  it  is  allotted  me  to 
be  here  below,  and  not  unhappy.  No — that  I 
could  not  endure !  I  will  clutch  hold  of  the 
wheel  of  Fate  ;  surely  it  shall  never  bow  me 
down  entirely.  O,  it  is  so  beautiful  to  live  one's 
life  a  thousand  times.  I  feel  I  am  not  made  for  a 
still  life." 

Almost  equally  as  by  his  own  condition  was  he 
troubled  about  the  welfare  of  his  early  friend, 
Stephen  von  Breuning,  living  in  Vienna.  "  The 
life  here,"  he  wrote,  "  involves  too  many  fatigues 
for  his  health.  Besides,  he  leads  such  an  isolated 
life,  that  I  really  do  not  see  how  he  could  im- 
prove. You  know  how  it  is  here.  I  will  not  say 
that  society  would  impair  his  relaxation.  One 
cannot  persuade  him  to  go  anywhere.  I  had 
music  at  my  rooms  a  short  time  since ;  but  our 
friend  Stephen  staid  away."  In  that  Beethoven 
found  all  the  more  proof  of  his  friend's  melan- 
choly, since  Stephen  von  Breuning  was  an  ama- 
teur, who  had  made  himself  an  excellent  violini-it, 
and  had  sometimes  played  in  the  electoral  chapel 
at  Bonn.  He  seldom  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
contentment,  owing  doubtless  in  a  great  degree 
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to  his  active  labors,  which  he  kept  up  incessantly 
until  his  death  in  June  1827. 

[To  be  coutinuecl.] 


Vivier. 

(Translated  for  the  Lond.  Mus.  World  from  "  L'lllustration  ") 
Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
Vivier  in  every  language,  in  Turkish  and  Russian, 
English  and  French,  German  and  Italian,  &c.,  &e., 
he  is  little  known  except  among  his  friends.  By 
the  public  he  is  seen,  as  it  were,  surrounded  by 
the  glorious  halo  of  an  artist  at  once  incomparable 
and  original,  which  threatens  to  make  him  pass 
for  some  fantastic  and  legendary  personage. 

It  is  time  that  the  world  should  know  in  what 
light  to  behold  him,  and  that  we  should  raise  the 
veil  which  hides  the  face  of  the  gifted  and  eccen- 
ti'ic  being  called  Vivier. 

Vivier  is  a  Corsican  by  birth ;  his  family  is 
connected  with  the  most  illustrious  of  his  country, 
among  others  that  of  the  Colonnas  of  Istria.  His 
grandfather,  staff  surgeon  to  the  armies  of  Louis 
XVI.,  was  a  Norman.  He  may  thus  be  likened 
to  an  apple-tree  grafted  on  a  mountain  cliesnut, 
growinj  in  a  sunny  land,  beneath  a  blue  sky. 
His  temperament  is  robust,  harmonious,  and 
poetic.  His  strength  is  immense,  he  can  break 
the  hardest  nuts  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
as  well  as  perform  other  feats  of  physical  strength  ; 
and  if  ever  he  were  to  give  way  to  violent  anger, 
he  would,  without  doubt,  be  capable  of  accom- 
plishing extraordinary  things. 

This  singular  physical  organization  is  a  great 
advantage.  Vivier  possesses  wonderfully  powerful 
lungs  and  a  Herculean  frame.  He  is  a  fine 
swimmer,  and  in  diving  often  remains  so  long 
under  the  water  as  to  frighten  his  friends.  When 
he  breathes  into  his  horn,  every  one  else  is  obliged 
to  take  his  breath  three  or  four  times  while  he 
holds  on  a  note,  piano  at  first,  and  then  swelling 
into  a  powerful  _/()r/«simn. 

Vivier  passed  his  childhood  at  Brioude  in  the 
Haute-Loire,  where  he  first  began  his  studies  and 
where  his  mu.sical  genius  was  at  first  revealed. 
His  father  held  an  appointment  in  the  administra- 
tion den  Jinnncen,  and  was  possessed  of  a  fine 
artistic  organization,  plnying  capitally  both  on  the 
horn  and  the  violin.  His  three  sisters  were,  also, 
excellent  musicians.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Vivier 
was  born  in  a  mu.«ical  atmosphere.  There  was 
at  the  college  of  Brioude  a  professor  of  music 
and  dancing,  who  had  the  honor  of  teaching 
Vivier  the  violin.  One  day,  during  the  holidays, 
the  young  student  got  hold  of  his  father's  horn, 
and  he  had  no  sooner  applied  it  to  his  lips  than  he 
found  he  had  a  perfect  enihonchnre.  He  immedi- 
ately took  a  great  fancy  to  the  instrnment. 

Vivier  was  soon  after  sent  to  Poitiers,  to  an 
appointment  under  government.  He  did  not 
forget  to  take  his  horn  and  violin  with  him,  and 
most  likely  found  more  amusement  with  them  than 
with  his  pen. 

It  was  during  this  time,  that  by  constant  and 
indefaiigiible  [iraetice,  he  dis<-overed  how  to  pro- 
duce double  and  treble  notes  simultaneously  on 
the  horn.  He  at  first  obtained  the  notes  in  octaves, 
but  did  not  .stop  in  his  "  career  of  conquest,"  for 
the  sounds  coming  coarsely  and  louiUy,  he  was 
not  master  of  them,  and  could  not,  for  a  length  of 
time,  soften  and  then  render  them  expressive.  It 
was  not  till  after  continual  study  and  practice  that 
he  was  enabled  to  conquer  the  rebellious  sounds 
and  bend  them  to  his  sovereign  will. 

After  having  finished  his  terra  at  Poitiers, 
Vivier  was  sent  to  Ljons  to  continue  his  govern- 
ment functions.  Tliere  he  pursued  his  musical 
studies,  both  at  the  theatre,  as  an  amateur  violinist, 
and  in  private  parties,  where  he  played  quartets. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  in  the 
reunions  of  Mad.  Mongolfier,  a  celebrity  at  that 
time. 

The  manager  of  the  Lyons  theatre  offered 
Vivier  splendid  terms  as  solo  horn  in  the  orches- 
tra ;  but.  like  another  Hippocrates,  Vivier  refused 
the  olfer  of  this  modern  Artaxerxes.  He  felt 
himself  impelled  by  an  inward  monitor;  he 
instinctively  believed  he  had  a  mission  to  fulfil. 
One  day  Vivier  asked  leave  of  absence,  and,  wiih 


his  eye  fixed  on  his  guiding  star,  started  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  with  2.5  francs  in  his  pocket,  and 
descended  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Univers,  rue  Croix- 
des-Petits-Chanjps,  where  he  was  located  in  a  room 
on  the  seventh  fioor  above  the  entresol. 

With  his  usual  self-confidence,  Vivier  called 
upon  the  lieadsof  the  Government  department  in 
which  he  was  employed,  to  solicit  the  favor  of 
being  employed  in  Paris.  For,  above  all,  he 
would  not  give  pain  to  his  family,  who  always 
dreaded  to  see  him  abandon  himself  exclusively 
to  music.  By  good  fortune,  the  chief  of  the  staff, 
M.  David,  was  an  excellent  violinist.  He  heard, 
and  at  once  understood  Vivier,  and  obtained  for 
him  a  prolonged  leave  of  absence,  and  a  promise 
of  the  first  vacancy  in  Paris. 

Behold  him,  then,  in  Paris,  more  occupied,  no 
doubt,  with  music  than  with  finance  ;  always  calm, 
gay,  conscious  of  his  sH-ength,  which  never  left 
him,  waiting  at  home  for  fortune,  and  disdaining 
to  run  after  the  coquette. 

A  dramatic  author,  a  man  of  esprit,  who  already 
knew  Vivier,  kindly  offered  the  use  of  his  rooms, 
that  he  might  be  heard  by  the  most  distinguished 
composers  and  artists  of  Paris.  Vivier  there  met 
Auher,  Halevy,  Adam,  etc.,  and,  after  playing 
before  them,  was  acknowledged  and  saluted  as 
"  King  of  horn-players,  while  waitinL'  for  the  place 
of  horn-player  to  the  king."  The  newspapers  of 
the  month  ot  May,  3  843,  recorded  this  great  event. 
We  cite  a  curious  extract : 

"  Give  yourself  the  task  of  solving  an  insoluble 
problem,  and  imagine  that  you  have  succeeded. 
The  quadrature  of  the  circle,  aerial  navigation, 
universal  peice — realize,  in  short,  Utopia,  and  you 
will  not  be  more  astonished  than  we  were  with 
what  we  heard  a  few  days  since. 

"  Assemble  all  the  scientific  academies,  all  the 
physicians  of  Europe,  and  tell  them  you  have 
heard  a  man,  who,  by  blowing  in  a  single  tube, 
proiluces  two  sounds  simultaneously;  they  will 
tell  you  the  thing  is  impossible.  But  if  you 
persist,  and  add,  moreover,  that  you  have  heard, 
in  the  same  way,  three  simultaneous  sounds,  you 
will  run  a  great  risk  of  being  taken  either  for  a 
madman  or  a  fool.  And  going  still  further,  should 
you  derlare  that  you  have  heard  four  sounds  at 
the  same  time,  you  may  reckon  upon  obtaining  a 
certificate  that  you  are  both.  Our  readers  must 
therefore  arm  themselves  with  indulgence,  and 
repose  ini[ilicit  faith  in  our  words;  they  must 
{•onsent  to  believe  than  an  impossibi  ity  is  [lossible. 
We  shall  then,  with  fuller  confidence,  attempt  a 
description  ot  what  we  heard. 

"Luckily  we  ^re  not  without  accomplices  in 
credulity.  Auber,  Halevy,  and  the  e'lite  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  whom  a  colleague  in  the  dramatic 
commission,  Ferdinand  Langle,  had  assembled 
together  at  his  house,  can  testify  to  the  astonish- 
ment which  this  marvellous  exhibition  created. 

"  We  allude  to  a  young  artist — M.  Vivier — 
recently  arrived  in  Paris,  who  plays  on  the  horn 
(an  ordinary  horn  without  any  artificial  appli- 
ances), passages  in  cliords  of  two,  three,  and  tour 
notes.  What  means  M.  Vivier  employs  to  accom- 
plish this  stranj;e  phenomenon,  wdiich  reverses  all 
the  laws  of  acoustics,  is  his  own  secret — a  secret 
which  no  one  elre  can  fathom.  Whether  it  is  an 
individual  gift,  or  a  discovery  that  can  he  made 
available  by  others,  Vivier  alone  can  tell.  All 
we  know  is,  that  the  incredible  feat  has  been 
acliieved,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  whom 
it  would  be  folly  to  endeavor  to  deceive. 

"  M.  Vivier  was  in  a  room  separated  from  his 
hearers  when  he  played  his  first  morgeau,  and  we 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we  were  all  rather 
suspicious  of  some  trickery. 

"  But  when  M.  Vivier  came  amongst  us,  and 
after  playing  a  few  single  notes  on  the  horn  in  the 
style  of  ordinary  mortals,  he  produced  several 
notes  together,  without  preparation,  and  without 
taking  the  instrument  from  his  lips,  it  was  plain 
there  was  no  deception  in  the  matter,  and  that  it 
was  simply  a  thing  inexplicable,  a  quasi  miracle 
which  we  had  witnessed. 

"  Horn  players  are  generally  divided  info  two 
classes — Jirst  horns,  who  play  only  the  higher, 
and  second  horns,  who  play  only  the  lower  notes. 
The  instrument,  however,  is  the  same  in  both 
instances,   the   difierence    being    made    by    the 


embouchure.  M.  Vivier  is  neither  a  first  nor  a 
second  horn — or  better,  perhaps,  is  both.  He  has 
made  a  particular  study  of  the  'shut'  notes, 
which  he  proiluces  with  a  power  that  we  never 
observed  in  any  other  horn  player. 

"  In  the  key  of  F  he  played  a  scale  of  three 
octaves,  sounding  at  the  same  time  four  C's  in 
diatonic  succession." 

The  above  article  was  signed  "  Adolph  Adam." 
We  have  given  it  complete,  as  much  because  the 
writer  is  an  authority  in  such  matters,  as  because, 
dating  from  the  period  at  which  it  was  written, 
M.  Adam  was  always  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and 
devoted  friend  of  Vivier. 

At  Adam's  house  Vivier  met  the  musical  cele- 
brities of  the  <lay:  S|)ontini,  Meyerbeer,  Doni- 
zetti, &c.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen 
of  England  to  Eu,  Vivier  added  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  files  which  were  given  on  the  occasion. 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  complimented  him,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  hear  him  in  London.  In 
London,  by  the  way,  Vivier  m.ide  himself  known 
to  the  public  in  association  with  Thalberg. 

The  career  of  the  artist  developed  itself  day  by 
day.  His  little  rooai  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Univers 
was  besieged  by  distinguished  visitors.  Rossini 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  Vivier, 
who,  accompanied  on  the  pianoforte  by  M.  Adam, 
daily  delighted  the  ears  of  the  great  composer. 
He  played  at  several  of  the  nobility's  mansions — 
at  the  Duchess  of  Maille's,  MM.  Duchatel,  de 
Vatry,  etc.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year 
1846  that  Vivier  made  his  de'hut  at  the  Theatre- 
Italian  before  the  Parisian  public.  His  sue  ess  on 
that  occasion  was  immense,  and  the  judgment, 
long  before  confirmed  by  competent  critics,  was 
ratified  by  the  bravos  of  an  enthusiastic  public. 
AVe  forgot  to  state  that,  when  in  London,  he  had 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Ministre  des  Finances,  tender- 
ing the  resignation  of  his  appointment,  which  was 
accepted  with  great  regret. 

And  now  Vivier  could  follow  the  bent  of  his 
Inclination,  and  visit  the  scenes  of  his  future  con- 
quests, England,  Germanj',  Idolland,  Prussia,  and 
even  Turkey,  certain  of  being  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm.  The  paWces  of  kings  were  open  to 
him,  as  well  as  the  chateaux  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  more  modest  houses  of  men  celebrated  for 
their  talents.  He  could  not  move  a  step  without 
a  hand  being  stretched  out  to  grasp  his;  without 
eyes  that  sought  his ;  and  friends  and  admirers  who 
courted  his  society. 

And  why  V  It  is  because  Vivier  is  not  only  an 
accomplished  and  superior  artist,  but  a  composer 
of  genius,  and  a  musician  of  the  first  rank.  He 
sings  with  exquisite  taste,  and  plays  the  violin 
admirably,  even  when  he  uses  it  in  the  form  of  a 
guitar.  Nature  has  been  so  bountiful  to  him,  that 
he  has  every  mode  of  expression  at  his  command : 
the  horn,  the  violin,  the  pianoforte,  the  voii;c,  and 
mimicry.  His  throat  is  as  flexible  as  his  ear  is 
fine.  Above  all,  he  is  a  man  of  delightful  esprit, 
cpiick,  "  prime-sautier,"  with  great  tact,  active  and 
strong,  full  of  life  and  vivacity.  It  does  not 
require  much  more  to  ydease,  or,  at  least,  to  be 
sought  after  with  eagerness. 

(Conclusion  nest  week.) 


[From  the  London  Musical  World.] 

Opinions  of  Continental  Organs. 

During  a  recent  tour,  I  had  an  opportunity, 
thi;ough  the  kindness  ami  attention  of  the  builder, 
Walcker  of  Ludwisburg,  of  examining  the  magni- 
ficent new  organ  in  Uhn  Cathedral,  which  will  be 
the  largest  he  has  yet  built,  if  not  the  largest  in 
the  world.  It  stands  at  the  west  entrance  under 
the  tower  arch,  and  the  surrounding  walls  serve 
for  three  sides  of  a  ease.  A  vast  space  is  thus  al- 
lotted to  the  various  portions  of  the  organ  and  the 
sound  boards  are  particularly  wide  and  free- 
Indeed  the  interior  is  quite  majestic,  and  affords 
ample  space  for  inspecting  the  details  of  mechan- 
ism, pneumatic  application,  &c. 

Tiie  blowing  apparatus  consists  of  twelve  up- 
right cj  linders  in  zinc ;  the  upper  end  being 
weighted  to  force  the  air  into  the  different  trunks 
and"  is  raised  again  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
valves   underneath.     This  method   of  supplying 
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the  lungs  of  an  organ  is  rather  common  in  Ger- 
many, and  appears  desirable  where  space  is  lim- 
ited, althougii  that  cannot  be  an  object  in  this  in- 
stance. 

*  *  *  The  design  of  the  organ  is  grand  and 
comprehensive  iii  the  extreme,  and  embraces 
everything  that  can  be  imagineil.  Not  being  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was  not  possible 
to  judge  of  the  aggregate  effect,  but  the  quality 
of  the  ]iortion  I  did  hear,  struck  me  as  very  beau- 
tiful. Walcker  produces  charming  8  and  4-feet 
work,  and  perhaps  in  this  department  he  is  not 
surpassed.  The  metal  is  of  course  tirst-rate,  with 
fine  voicing  and  an  excellent  temperament ;  the 
8-feet  work  in  his  organs  is  very  fascinating. — • 
Judging  from  his  organ  at  Frankfort,  neither  his 
reeds,  nor  mixtures,  equal  those  of  some  other 
builders,  but  there  appears  to  be  some  special  ex- 
cellence belonging  lo  each  of  the  great  foreign 
builders.  Heed  work  may  be  the  forle  of  the 
French  builders,  but  mixture  work  certainly  is 
not;  while  the  Germans  (to  whom  we  look  for 
everything  that  is  orthodox,  as  they  certainly 
have  been  theoriginatorsof  the  great  style  of  organ 
building)  appear  to  have  obtained  by  simple 
means  a  variety  of  tone  in  their  flue  works,  of 
which  in  England  there  is  little  idea.  In  this  re- 
spect, varying  the  scales,  voicing,  and  formation 
of  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  Walcker  has  displayed 
his  resources  and  ingenuity. 

Most  of  the  reed  work  is  of  the  free  species,  in- 
cluding the  Vox  Humana,  the  body  of  which  is 
similar  to  out  stopped  diapason,  perforated.  The 
registers  are  ranged  in  a  semicircular  form,  on 
either  side  of  the  manuals,  and  are  very  conve- 
nient for  use.  The  Double  Pedal  board  also 
presents  greater  facilities  to  the  performer  than 
could  be  expected  ;  the  second  or  small  pedal  or- 
gan slanting  upwards  beyond  the  first  pedal.  The 
naturals  are  10  inches  in  length,  the  harps  4. — 
The  sixteenth  principal,  in  wood,  has  the  upper 
lip  of  iron,  attached  to  the  body  of  the  pipe, 
which  is  moveable,  to  regulate  the  intonation. — 
The  sixteenth  violin  is  only  4^  inches  inside 
measure.  The  fugara  is  of  a  very  small  scale  in 
metal,  with  three  ears,  and  most  of  the  metal 
pipes  have  an  arched  upper  lip  with  moderate 
nicking  (as  we  term  it,  the  excess  of  which  tends 
to  deteriorate  the  tone.)  The  cost  of  the  organ 
is  28,000  florins,   (£2,240  sterling.) 

A  short  account  of  the  organ  at  Weingarten 
may  not  be  uninteresting;  as,  though  it  has  been 
held  in  universal  renown,  the  place  itself  has, 
hitherto,  been  diflicult  of  access.  Weingarten 
nearly  adjoins  Ravensburg,  which  has  a  station 
on  the  VVirtemberg  line  of  Railway,  about  an 
hour's  ride  from  Ulm.  Tlie  situation  of  the  abbey 
is  very  commanding,  and  the  surrounding  scenery 
for  extent  and  beauty  probably  surpasses  even 
that  seen  from  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
The  abbey  is  ascended  by  a  long  fliglit  of  steps, 
and  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  building  in  the 
Italian  style.  It  is  sumptuously  decorated  and  in 
gooil  preservation. 

Not  so  the  organ,  which  has  not  been  cleaned 
since  its  ereciion,  and,  therefore,  is  in  a  lamenta- 
ble condiiion,  and  much  dilapidated.  It  was 
commenced  in  1739,  and  completed  in  1752. — 
The  case  is  as  splendid  as  the  abbey  iteelf,  and 
very  gorL'eous.  The  wind  is  su[iplied  from  12 
large  bellows  (which  are  placed  in  a  distant 
clianiber,)  and  conveyed  through  one  immense 
trunk,  but  is  not  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  instrument.  There  are  not  two  pedal  organs, 
nor  a  mixiure  of  GO  ranks,  as  recently  stated. — 
The  size  and  extent  of  the  organ  is  somewhat 
like  that  at  Haarlem,  and  were  it  as  well  preserv- 
e<l,  it  would  probably  yield  a  similar  sweetness  and 
brilliamy  :  but  the  resonance  of  the  Abbey  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Haarlem.  The 
Weingarten  organ  evidently  stands  in  its  origi- 
nal integrity,  and,  on  this  account,  is  unusually  i"n- 
tcrestiiig.  The  32-feet  metal  speaks  with  a  puri- 
ty which  characterizes  the  whole  instrument,  as 
fir  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  tone  through 
the  accumulation  of  dust;  but  considering  the 
epoch  at  which  it  was  built,  the  organ,  through- 
out, is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  skilfand  ingenu- 
ity. The  carillons  are  played  from  the  peiials ; 
they  are  beautiful  in  tone,'  and  contain  a  "reat 


portion  of  silver.  There  is  also  a  small  organ 
near  the  choir,  by  the  same  builder,  Giibler,  of 
Ravensburg,  who  probably  built  the  numerous 
organs  in  his  native  place,  besides  that  at  Stutt- 
gart, which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Weingarten, 
and  has  lately  been  renovated  by  Walcker.  The 
large  organ  registers  are  ranged  horizontally  (an 
idea  probably  suggested  to  Cavaille  at  the 
Madelaine.) 

The  organ  at  Freiburg  (ere  Suisse)  is  a  fine  in- 
strument in  the  enxemhle,  but  on  analy.sis  it  seems 
to  be  over-rated.  The  tone  is  good,  but  of  moder- 
ate quality.  The  Vox  Humana,  I  think,  is  excel- 
led by  Cavaille  at  the  Madelaine,  although  this 
register  has  probably  gained  for  the  organ  half  its 
renown.  It  stands  in  a  position  peculiarly  favor- 
able for  effect,  viz.,  in  a  swell  (of  which  there  are 
two)  which  opens  behind  the  organ  in  the  lowest 
part,  causing  the  tone  to  speak  under  the  tower- 
arch,  from  wheni-e  it  travels  into  the  building 
subdued  and  modified.  The  sub-ba.'S,  32  feet,  is 
a  16-feet  bourdon.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
registers  are  those  recently  introduced  by  Haas  of 
Berne,  viz.,  two  free  reeds,  a  clarinet  8  feet,  and 
a  physharmonlca,  a  new  flute,  cjuint,  and  quinta- 
dine  of  16  feet.  The  effect  of  this  last  is  very 
beautiful,  and  proves  great  skill  in  voicing,  the 
double  sound  of  the  fundamental  tone  combined 
with  its  harmonics  being  singular,  yet  charming. 
The  organist,  M.  Vogt,  makes  free  use  of  the  clari- 
net asa  solo  stop  in  his  storm  illustrations,  which  he 
certainly  manages  well.  The  free  reeds,  now 
very  general  on  the  Continent,  form  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  beating  reeds,  and  for  solo  pur- 
poses are  preferable.  The  Paris  builders  produce 
them  in  the  greatest  variety  and  j)erfection  ;  and 
I  think  they  would  be  an  advantage  in  English 
oi'gans,  but  they  are  difficult  to  make  well. — 
Another  striking  feature  in  the  Freiburg  organ 
is  the  cornet  (which  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
been  discarded  in  large  English  organs).  The 
one  termed  16-feet  contains  a  bourdon  of  this 
pitch  from  2-feet  C,  and  with  the  thick  nasal 
quality  peculiar  to  this  register,  imparts  gravity 
and  weight  of  tone  in  the  full  organ.  It  binds  the 
mixtures  with  the  8  and  16-feet  work  well  to- 
gether, and  destroys  that  piercing  tone,  which  is 
too  often  a  most  unpleas,int  chaiar.teri^tie  of 
modern  organs.  Haas  of  Berne  is  a  buililer  of 
great  repute,  and  he  has  lately  recon,-;tructed  the 
cathedral  organ  of  that  place,  where  his  free  reeds 
are  very  prominent.  Th>i  jeux  de  fond  are  very- 
good,  but  the  mixtures  are  bad.  Haas  is  just 
completing  a  new  organ  at  Basle  of  grand  propor- 
tions, and  is  about  to  build  a  similar  instrument 
at  Lucerne. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  M.  Koskell. 


The  Native  Lands  of  Voices. 

We  begin  with  the  Contralto.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  voire  is  found  principally  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain,  aii<l  among  the 
])oorer  classes  that  work  in  the  open  air.  I  have 
always  remarked  in  my  own  country  (Italy),  that 
in  small  provini;ial  theatres,  the  Contralto  clioru-i- 
singers  nre  in  far  greater  number  than  the 
Soprano;  I  have  no  doubt  that  ihis  is  owing  to 
the  hard  labor  and  frugal  fare  of  these  women, 
(they  being  mostly  peasants,  following  some 
Uburious  out-door  occu|)ation),  which  manner  of 
living  gives  to  the  vocal  organs  greater  strength 
anil  volume. 

The  Mezzo  Soprano  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  cos- 
mopolite ;  for  everywhere  may  this  voii'e  be  found. 
Mme.  Malibran,  Spain;  Sloltz,  France;  Sheriff", 
England,  &;.,  &:. 

Northern  countries,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
cradle  of  fine  Soprano  voices.  Mid.  Sontag, 
Germany ;  Persiani,  North  of  Italy ;  Demcric 
(who  had  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  voices  possi- 
ble), Hungary ;  Jenny  Liiid,  Sweden;  Damourcau 
Cinti,  North  of  France. 

The  Tenor  voices  are  principally  found  in  the 
centre  of  Italy  and  South  of  France.  Nourrit, 
Montpelier;  Rubini,  Bergamo;  Duprez,  Tou- 
louse ;  Mario,  Bettini,  and  Gardoni,  centre  of 
Italy. 

Bass  and  Baritone  are  also  cosmopolites.    La- 


blache  and  Benedetti,  Naples ;  B  iriolhet,  France ; 
Tamburini,  Bergamo;  B'ldiali,  Marini,  and  Ben- 
eventano,  centre  of  Italy ;  Herr  Formes,  Germany. 
But  Russia  may  boist  of  haviujj  yiroduceil  the 
very  deepest  and  most  powerful  Bass. — N.  Y. 
Musical  World. 


Notes  on  Bells. — Human  eccentricity  no- 
where records  itself  more  nakedly  than  on  bells, 
for  example — At  Albourne,  on  the  first  bell,  we 
read,  ''  The  gift  of  Jos.  Pizzie  and  Wm.  Gwynn, 

Music  and  ringing  we  like  so  well 
And  for  that  reason  we  give  this  bell." 

On  the  fourth  bell  is — 

"  Humphry  Symsin  gave  XX  pound  to  buy  this  bell, 
And  the  parish  gave  xx  more  to  malte  this  ring  go 
well." 

A  not  uncommon  epigraph  is — - 

"  Come  when  I  call 
To  serve  God  all." 

At  Chilton  Foliott,  on  the  tenor,  is  — 
"  Into  the  church  the  living  I  call, 
And  to  the  grave  I  summon  all. 
Attend  the  instruction  which  I  give, 
That  so  you  may  for  ever  live." 

At  Devizes,  St.  Mary,  on  the  first  bell,  is — 

"I  am  the  first,  altho'  but  small, 
I  will  be  heard  above  you  all." 

And  on  the  second  bell  is — 

*'  I  am  the  second  in  this  ring. 
Therefore  next  to  thee  I  will  sing." 

Which,  at  Broadchalk,  is  thus  varied. 

"  I  in  this  place  am  second  bell, 
I'll  surely  do  my  part  as  well." 

On  the  third  bell  at  Colne  is — 

"  Robert  Forman  collected  the  money  for  casting  this 

bell 
Of  well  disposed  people,  as  I  do  you  tell." 

At  Bath  Abbey,  on  the  tenth  bell  is — 

"  All  you  of  Bath  that  hear  me  sound, 
Thank  Lady  Hopton's  hundred  pound." 

On  the  fifth  bell  at  Amesbury  is — 

'*  Be  strong  in  faith,  praise  God  well, 
Frances  Countess  Hertford's  bell." 

And  on  the  tenor — ■ 

"  Altho'  it  be  unto  my  loss, 
I  hope  you  will  consider  my  cost." 

At  Stowe,  North  imptonshire,  and  at  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  O.'ifoid,  we  find — ■ 

"  Be  it  known  to  all  that  doth  me  see 
That  Newcombe,  of  Leicester,  made  me." 

At  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  on  the  fourth  bell,  is — 

"  I  ring  at  six  to  let  men  know 
When  to  and  from  their  work  to  go." 

On  the  seventh  bell  is— 

"  I  ring  to  sermon  with  a  lusty  home. 
That  all  may  come  and  none  can  stay  at  home." 

On  the  eighth  bell  is — 

'*  I  am  and  have  been  called  the  common  bell 
To  ring,  when  fire  breaks  out  to  tell." 

At  St.  Peter's-le-Bailey,  Oxford,  four  bells  were 
sold  towards   finishing  the   lower,  and  in    1792  a 
large  bell  was  put  up,  with  this  inscription — ■ 
"  With  seven  more  I  hope  soon  to  be 
For  ages  joined  in  harurony." 

But  this  very  reasonable  wish  his  not  yet  been 
realized  ;  whereas  at  St.  Lawrence's,  Reading, 
when  two  bells  were  added  to  form  a  peal  of  ton, 
ou  the  second  we  find — 

"  By  adding  two  our  notes  we'll  raise, 
And  sound  the  good  subscribers'  praise." 


[From  the  Ciinadian  Musical  Review.] 

Musical  Criticism. 

In  our  editorial  capacity  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  perlbrmances  of  others, 
be  they  artists  or  amateurs;  anil  invari.ibly  will 
our  remarks  be  found  not  only  to  have  been  gen- 
erally averse  to  those  expressed  by  our  daily  con- 
temporaries, but  contrary  probably  to  the  opinions 
of  some  of  our  readers.  Peofile  in  this  latitude 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  read  such  flatter- 
ing encomiums  on  musical  pertormances  that  they 
might  almost  imtgiue  that  remarks  or  criticisms 
disparaging  to  the  persons  interested,  were  sug- 
gested by  ill  feeling  or  prejudice,  and  certainly 
It  is  apparently  contrary  to  all  past  practice  for 
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concert  givers  to  expect  anything  at  all  approaching 
a  (air  or  just  criticism  of  their  performances. — 
What  they  expect  is  to  read  that  their  perform- 
ances were  in  the  highest  <lcgree  successful,  and 
the  applause  (no  matter  whether  bestowed  by  an 
intelligent  and  appreciating  audience  or  not)  was 
truly  -well  merited.  How  true  to  nature  this  is  ! 
Who,  embarking  all  his  hopes  of  wonlly  success 
on  the  favorable  opinion  and  judgment  of  the 
popular  voice,  can  be  insensible  to  the  encomiums 
expressed  in  his  behalf:  and  who  is  not  equally 
jealous  of  such  remarks  as  would  appear 
to  crush  all  his  rising  hopes  and  exultant  feel- 
ings ?  How  difficult  then  must  be  the  position 
of  that  critic,  who  desires  to  discriminate  with- 
out prejudice  or  partiality  between  genuine  and 
fictitious  talent,  and  yet  to  advance,  as  in  duty 
and  conscience  he  is  bound,  the  favorite  Art 
which  he  has  (or  ought  to  have)  made  his  con- 
stant study !  To  do  this  rightly  is,  emphatically, 
no  easy  task.  The  human  heart  is  not  naturally 
so  humble  as  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  others 
without  murmuring;  but  still  as  we,  acknowledge 
the  duly  of  good  citizenship  is  to  yield  to  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  the  public  weal,  so 
must  those  who  seek  or  depenil  on  popular  favor 
submit  to  public  criticism  of  their  performances. 
Nor  is  this  altogether  a  personal  question.  The 
object  of  crlHcism  h  not  to  advance  pekson'S  but 
ART.  On  this  principle  we  endeavor  to  base 
all  our  judgments;  but  we  fear  in  thes-e  our 
days,  and  on  this  continent  in  particular,  this  just 
view  of  the  subject  is  completely  lost  sight  of,  and 
we  feel  the  incongruous  criticisms  which  appear 
in  many  of  our  contemporaries  to  be  extremely 
unfortunate  for  the  true  progress  of  the  Musical 
Art;  especially  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  to  its 
source  the  cause  of  this  misfortune ; — the  igno- 
rance of  those  who  undertake  to  criticize  eoery- 
iliing,  and  the  prevalence  of  that  insatiable  thirst 
for  puffing,  instances  of  which  are  too  common 
and  recent  to  be  noticed  here.  A  true  minded 
man  must  scorn  most  indignantly  these  little  mean 
contrivances  tor  gaining  "  a  name ;"  and  we  are 
convinced  artists,  who  are  so  innateb/,  will  not 
fear,  nay,  they  will  be  much  more  likely  to  prize 
criticjues  founded  on  just  appreciation  and  truth. 
We  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations, 
because  we  desire  all  our  remarks  hitherto,  as 
well  as  those  we  qaay  have  occasion  to  make  in 
future,  to  prove  useful  both  to  those  criticised  and 
to  our  readers  nenerally.  We  do  not,  however, 
claim  in/all il/ill>i/i'or  our  judgments  ;  but  as  they 
are  given  in  all  sincerity  of  jiurposc,  we  do  think 
that  the  failings  we  point  out  should  be  cheerful- 
ly acce[)ted,  with  a  view  of  overcoming  them  by 
practice  and  farther  good  instrui'tion ;  and  our 
readers  by  remarking  where  tailings  have  been 
detected  will  be  more  likely  to  know  when  and 
how  to  bestow  their  commendations,  than  they 
have  done  of  late.  In  fact  this  ought  really  to  be 
the  proper  aim  and  end  of  criticism,  to  point  out 
defects  witli  a  view  of  removing,  or  at  least  dimin- 
ishing their  fiirce,  else  what  advantnge  arises 
therefrom  ?  Unmerited,  or  if  even  merited,  un- 
duly bestowed  praise  temls  consideiably  to  the 
depression  of  all  high  Art ;  and  there  are  few, 
even  wiih  the  most  brilliant  talents,  in  whom  we 
may  not  detect  a  retrogration,  more  or  less  appar- 
ent, where  we  have  observed  theminy  injudicious 
compliments  heaped  upon  them.  Tlie  reason  is 
obvious:  why  need  they  farther  trouble  them- 
selves when  their  talents  are  already  so  highly 
appreciated?  The  truth  is,  the  most  talented  ar- 
tists thai  ha ve  ever  appeared,  not withstandini;  their 
justly  earned  reputation,  are  not  always  exempt 
froni  just  and  impartial  <Titicism,  but  these  being 
juilicially  expi-essed  have  frequently  proved  bene- 
fi/ial  ;  indeed  it  is  but  the  most  i.'norant,  and 
those  least  entitled  to  notice  of  any  sort  whatever, 
on  whom  such  suggestions  fail  in  effect,  or  pro- 
duce improper  impressions.  Every  day  experi- 
ence proves  unquestionably  that  the  greater  pro- 
gress we  make  in  scientific  studies,  the  more  wc 
see  and  feel  what  we  stilt  have  to  learn,  and  then 
it  is  we  understand  how  truly  "  a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing."  Did  our  self-confident  as- 
])i rants  for  public  applause  only  wisely  consider 
their  jiosition,  and  remember  that  whatever  the 
various  political  journals  may  say  of  them — (for, 


we  say  it  in  all  due  respect,  how  many  of  them 
are  capable  of  speaking  critically  of  musical  mat- 
ters ?)  it  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  believe  for 
one  moment  they  had  actually  realized  the  per- 
fection they  would  have  us  believe  they  had  ar- 
rived at.  To  entertain  such  exaggerated  opinions 
would  simply  prove  us  ignorant  of  the  whole  na- 
ture of  musii-al  art.  To  believe  all  these  journals 
from  time  to  time  put  forth,  how  many  Jenny 
Linds,  Albonis,  Tambourinis,  Formes's,  Thalbergs, 
ad  injinilimi,  mi^ht  we  not  find  reason  to  boast 
of  possessing  1  But  all  these  attempts  to  play  on 
the  public  credulity  are  transparent  enough ; 
they  may  deceive  us  for  a  time,  but  their  unsub- 
stantial character  is  soon  perceived. 

Whilst  exercising  a  judicious  and  impartial 
tone  of  en<'0uraa:ement  to  deserving  virtuosi,  but 
still  not  losing  sijjht  of  the  defects  they  may  ex- 
hibit, it  is  surely  the  province  of  the  critic  to  dis- 
courage by  every  menns  in  his  power  the  presump- 
tion and  over  confidence  of  many  who  dare  to 
palm  themselves  on  the  public  as  first-rate  artists; 
who,  in  the  case  of  vocal  aspirants,  having  a  voice 
of  fair  quality,  or  as  likely  no  quality  at  all,  but  a 
great  deal  of  assurance,  and  a  "  little"  knowledge, 
would  fain  delude  us  poor  ignorant  beings  into 
the  belief  that  they  alone  held  the  palm  for  the 
possession  of  all  the  natural  and  acquired  talent 
that  goes  to  produce  the  artist.  They,  alas,  for 
art,  are  too  often  successful  in  their  deception, 
but  the  duty  of  an  uncompromising  and  con- 
scientious critic  is  plain,  and  we  trust,  as  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  in  musical  matters  become 
more  and  more  disseminated,  to  witness  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  criticisms  of  our  contemporaries. 
There  is  too  much  enslavement  to  interest — too 
little  regard  for  that  which  constitutes  the  soul  of 
true  Art,  and  correct  judgment. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Music. 

The  Dorian  mood 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders ;  such  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  for  battle  ;  and  insiead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valor  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  or  suage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish  and  doubt  and  sorrow  and  fear  and  pain 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds. 

Paradise  Lost,  i.  550. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  a  principal 
source  of  the  superiority  in  positive  enjoyment 
which  the  civilized  man  possesses  over  the  savage. 
The  refined  pleasure,  moreover,  which  a  contem- 
plation of  their  productions  excites,  is  seldom  un- 
attended with  generous  impulse.  The  existence 
of  most  of  them,  however,  is  precarious  and  eva- 
nescent in  the  extreme.  Like  exotics,  they  re- 
quire a  genial  atmosphere  and  fostering  care. 
Their  productions  are  for  the  most  part  rare  and 
expensive,  and  demand  for  them  appreciation, 
abundant  leisure  and  cultivated  taste  ;  but  their 
tendency  has  been  too  often  to  enervate  as  well 
as  to  refine. 

But  there  is  one  whose  genial  influence  is  as 
common  and  as  gladdening  as  the  sunlight — life's 
grateful  anodyne — a  potent  sympathy  which 
lends  itself  to  our  pleasures,  our  sorrows,  our 
divinest  aspirations — the  noblest  art  of  man,  the 
only  art  on  earth  which  has  its  counterpart  In 
heaven — and  this  is  Music. 

Of  all  the  finer  arts,  Music  can  claim  the 
highest  antiquity  and  the  most  extensive  prose- 
cution. Its  birtli  is  almost  coeval  with  that  of 
mankind  ;  and  we  cannot  account  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  the  immediate  descendants  of  Adam 
possessed  of  it,  but  by  supposing  It  to  be,  like 
language,  a  gift  to  humanity  direct  from  the 
hands   of  the   Deity.     Unless,  indeed,  with  the 


help  of  imagination,  we  suppose  that,  in  the 
freshness  of  the  infant  world,  before  sin  had  en- 
crusted the  senses  of  man,  Jubal,  in  the  stillness 
of  the  eventide,  attuned  his  harp  to  the  dying 
notes  of  the  far-off  flutes  of  angels,  as  the  loiter- 
ing zephyrs  bore  along  the  "  star-born  melody." 
Nor  is  this  all  a  dream,  for  more  than  once  since 
then  the  harmony  of  heaven  has  broke  on  mortal 
ears,  as  on  the  enraptured  plains  of  Bethlehem  ; 

"  When  Jordan  hushed  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watched  on  the  holy  towers  of  Sion  Hill." 

And  Music  would  seem,  even  now,  to  preserve 
something  of  Its  divine  origin.  It  awakens  emo- 
tions and  conjures  up  visions  which  no  other 
power  can  summon,  and  it  seems  at  times  when 
the  passions  are  still,  to  set  in  motion  some  hidden 
chords  in  the  soul — chords  which  once  beat  In 
unison  with  the  choirs  of  heaven,  and  which  call 
up  what  seem  like  memories — memories  of  a  sin- 
less time,  now  gone  fo.-ever.  "  It  brings  us  near 
to  the  Infinite,"  says  Carlyle  ;  "  we  look  for  mo- 
ments across  the  cloudy  elements  into  the  eternal 
sea  of  light,  when  Music  leads  and  Inspires  us. 
Philosophers  of  every  age  have  borne  testimony 
to  its  ameliorating  influence  on  mankind.  Plato, 
who  excluded  it  from  his  ideal  republic,  else- 
where speaks  of  it  la  terms  of  the  loftiest  pane- 
eyric. 

The  sisters  have  often  been  prostituted  to  ig- 
noble purposes,  and  have  been  largely  employed 
in  the  services  of  the  Romish  Church,  with  little 
advantage  to  true  piety.  But  Music  is  preemi- 
nently the  handmaid  of  devotion.  It  has  ever 
been  In  all  ages  the  language  of  prophecy.  With 
its  aid  Israel's  prophet  king  poured  forth  his  rap- 
tures, Jeremiah  his  lamentations,  and  the  rescued 
people  of  the  Lord  danced  in  exultation  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Since  its  incorporation 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
every  Christian  creed.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Calvinist  and  Armenian  have  alike  availed  them- 
selves of  its  divine  inspirations ;  and  in  earlier 
times  the  old  Gregorian  chant  bore  throunh  the 
portals  of  heaven  the  thanksgiving  of  the  Chris- 
tian pioneers.  Now  on  the  wings  of  Music  was 
wafted  to  heaven  the  psalm  of  some  lonely  an- 
chorite from  the  desert  of  the  Thebald  ;  now  tlie 
vespers  of  some  holy  sisterhood  sequestered  from 
the  world  ;  now  swelling  In  organ  tones  throU'di 
the  dim  aisles  of  some  solemn  cathedral ;  and 
now  rising  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  some 
kneeling  host  on  the  slopes  of  the  Grampian  hills. 

'*  Devotion  borrows  Music's  tone, 

And  Music  takes  Devotion's  wing, 
And  like  the  bird  that  hails  the  sun, 

They  soar  to  heaven,  and  soaring  sing." 

How  prolific  of  pleasure,  how  important  in  its 
relations  to  mankind,  has  been  the  union  of  Mu- 
sic and  Poetry !  How  wide  and  beneficent  the 
influence  of  the  ballad  and  the  song  I  The  former 
was  long  the  vehicle  of  tradition,  and  well  it  per- 
formed its  office.  For  Music  once  impressed 
upon  the  memory  is  never  forgotten.  Circum- 
stances, impressions,  familiar  .scenes  grow  dim  in 
the  memory,  but  who  ever  forgets  a  once  well 
known  air?  It  may  lie  latent  In  the  mind,  but 
strike  the  chord,  and  it  rises  fresh  as  ever,  and  as 
it  rises,  brings  with  it  a  host  of  forgotten  memo- 
ries that  had  lain  embalmed  along  with  it. 

The  minstrel  was  the  historian  as  well  as  the 
poet  of  the  dark  ages,  and  his  character  was 
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everywhere  held  saored.  In  the  semi-barbaric 
time  of  chivalry,  when  little  literature  and  little 
taste  for  it  existed,  the  minstrel  supplied  in  a 
measure  its  absence.  He  was  welcome  in  every 
baronial  hall.  Every  festival  was  graced  by  his 
pi-esence,  and  its  enjoyment  enhanced  b)'  his  art. 
Great  must  have  been  his  influence  in  attemper- 
inu  that  ferocity,  which  war  naturally  enjienders, 
to  the  generous  jrallantry  which  distinguishes  and 
redeems  that  melo-dramatio  age.  The  gleeman 
of  the  Saxon,  the  Norman  minstrel,  the  Celtic 
harper,  and  the  bard  of  Wales  are  frequently 
conspicuous  in  Enrjlish  history.  They  e.xerted  a 
resistless  control  over  the  minds  of  their  country- 
men. Edward  the  First  knew  this  well,  and  he 
deemed  the  conq\iest  of  Wales  incomplete  till  he 
had  treacherously  invited  her  bards  to  a  banquet 
and  massacred  them  all. 

Little  or  nothing  remains  of  the  northern 
bards,  unless  we  believe  that  Fingal  lived  and 
Ossian  sang ;  but  wandering  minstrels  of  the 
south  of  Europe  gave  birth  to  modern  lyric  poe- 
try. The  troubadours  did  much  to  refine  the 
languages  of  the  South,  and  how  deeply  is  their 
character  imbued  with  the  romantic  hue  which 
pervades  the  whole  chivalric  age. 

Far  superior  to  the  feudal  chiefs  in  intellectual 
attainments,  to  them  must  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
measure  the  transmission  to  the  West  of  some  of  the 
refinements  which  still  lingered  about  the  East- 
ern Empire,  when,  returning  from  a  life  of  ad- 
venture in  the  holy  war,  they  chanted  to  the 
dames  of  the  pleasant  Provence,  in  that  melliflu- 
ous old  Romanesque,  the  deeds  of  their  knights 
in  Palestine. 

Not  only  is  Music  coeval  in  birth  with  our 
race,  but  its  diffusion  has  been  co-extensive. 
Everywhere  has  it  been  employed  for  the  same 
lofty  purposes.  It  links  the  lowest  type  of  hu- 
m=inity  with  the  cherubim ;  it  is  that  golden 
chain  old  Homer  dreamed  he  saw  suspending 
earth  from  the  stars  of  heaven. 

But  how  wide  the  compass,  how  endless  the 
variety  of  nature's  music  !  The  choristers  of  the 
morning,  "  wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamored 
air;"  the  gilded  insects,  winding  their  slender 
horns  m  the  sultry  air  of  noon  ;  Philomel,  with 
her  thick-warbled  notes,  loading  the  evening 
breeze  with  melody;  the  pie  isant  gurgling  of  the 
brook,  "  making  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled 
stones ;"  the  sullen  bass  of  the  angry  ocean  for- 
ever lashing  the  resounding  shore ;  the  low  sigh 
of  the  zephyrs  dallying  with  the  closing  flowers  ; 
the  plaintive  wailing  of  the  g^le  ;  the  deep  mur- 
mur of  the  forest  as  it  fluctuates  in  the  storm  ; 
the  full  diapason  of  the  thunder.  But  shall  we 
stop  here  V  Does  the  harmony  of  nature  cease, 
when  the  finite  faculties  of  man  no  longer  hear 
it?     No; 

"  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

When  this  fleshly  garment  which  enshrouds 
the  soul  is  laid  in  its  parent  earth,  and  the  dis- 
embodied spirit  seeks  the  empyrean,  who  can  tell 
its  ecstasies  as  it  threads  among  the  spheres  ?  For 
round  the  throne  on  heaven's  crystal  floor  the 
angelic  hosts  are  singing,  singing  an  immortal  song. 
The  listening  stars  re-echo  the  refrain.  We 
cannot  tell  the  name  this  bears  in  heaven  ;  but 
long  ago  a  faculty  was  implanted  in  the  breast  of 


man,  by  which  he  learned  to  assuage  the  miseries 
of  his  fallen  state  and  hymn  the  praises  of  his 
Maker,  and  men  have  called  it  Music. 

August  1,  185G.  *** 

Juil^Itt's  Jaitpal  rrf  JfluBk. 

BOSTOISr,  AUG.   16,  1856. 

Beetlioven  literature, 

(Concluded  from  last  week  ) 

The  last  field,  and  one  which  has  been  wrought 
with  diligence  by  none  save  Sehindler,  Prof 
Jahn  of  Bonn,  and  our  "  Diarist,"  is  that  of  the 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  composer — namely, 
his  correspondence,  his  memorandum  and  con- 
versation Vionks.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  been 
an  industrious  correspondent.  The  number  of 
letters  already  in  print,  though  scattered  in  all 
sorts  of  publications  and  very  difficult  to  find, 
is  very  large.  Many  are  in  the  hands  of  col- 
lectors ;  others,  which  are  known  to  have  ex- 
isted, have  thus  far  escaped  the  most  careful 
search.  As  for  memorandum  books,  a  few  are 
still  in  existence,  useful  for  the  dates  they  give, 
but  of  no  great  importance  upon  the  whole. 
They  are  generally  nothing  but  calendars,  upon 
the  blank  spaces  of  which  little  matters  of  domes- 
tic occurrence  arejust  noted. 

The  conversation  books  are  of  a  different  na- 
ture. It  is  well  known  that  Beethoven  so  com- 
pletely lost  his  hearing,  that  for  many  years 
before  his  death  he  carried  with  him  a  slate  or  a 
little  blank  book,  in  which  those  who  wished  to 
communicate  with  him  wrote  out  their  share  in 
the  conversation.  Of  these  books,  some  of  which 
are  stitched  by  the  bookbinder  and  contain  prob- 
ably a  quire  of  paper,  folded  into  a  size  conven- 
ient for  the  coat  pocket,  while  others  are  nothing 
but  a  few  sheets  of  paper  doubled  together,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  (we  think  that  is  the 
number)  are  preserved.  During  the  last  twelve 
years  of  the  master,  Sehindler  was  much  with 
him,  and  enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  his  confi- 
dence. Carl  Beethoven,  the  brother,  died  in 
1815.  Johann  was  much  absent  from  Vienna, 
and  when  present  by  no  means  a  congenial  spirit. 
The  nephew,  son  of  Carl,  was  but  a  child  when 
his  father  died,  and  thus  Sehindler  became  the 
person  to  whom  the  composer  turned  In  all  exi- 
gencies. After  his  death  Beethoven's  manu- 
scripts fell  into  Schindler's  hands  and  were  care- 
fully preserved.  Several  of  his  greatest  works 
in  their  original  scores,  many  sketches  for  future 
works,  as  well  as  for  such  as  he  had  completed, 
and  especially  the  conversation  books,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  sale  at  auction  of  Beethoven's 
effects,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  few  parties 
interested,  transferred  to  Sehindler.  The  con- 
versation books  were  then  many  more  in  number 
than  now.  Sehindler  says,  that  upon  examining 
them  he  found  that  very  many  of  them  could  be 
of  no  possible  use — that  some  ought  not  to  be 
preserved,  out  of  regard  to  Beethoven's  memory 
and  the  feelings  of  living  persons,  and  that,  moved 
by  these  reasons,  as  well  as  by  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  their  great  quantity,  he  carefully  went 
through  them  all  and  destroyed  a  part.  In  1845, 
at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  at 
Bonn,  the  King  of  Piussia  was  induced  to  buy 
the   papers  in  Schindler's  hands,  paying  him  a 


large  sum  down,  and  an  annual  pension  so  long 
as  he  lives,  and  thus  they  come  into  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin. 

Of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  going  through 
these  books,  no  one  who  has  not  had  some 
similar  experience  can  form  a  conception.  It 
is  not  an  easy  matter  always  to  read  old  manu- 
scripts in  our  familiar  English.  In  this  case, 
however,  one  has  to  study  out  the  broken  sense 
of  common  talk  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from 
questions  of  philosophy,  politics  and  history, 
down  to  the  chat  of  the  little  nephew  of  Breu- 
ning's  son,  or  the  cramped  phrases  of  the  old 
housekeeper  upon  the  important  question,  what 
she  shall  buy  for  dinner.  All  this,  too,  is  written 
in  German,  in  German  handwriting,  with  lead 
peni-Il,  thirty  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  books  are  dated  by  Beethoven's 
own  hand ;  others  can  have  their  dates  fixed  only 
by  some  allusions  generally  to  the  pieces  per- 
formed at  the  opera  or  at  concerts,  which  enables 
one  to  find  the  date  by  consulting  the  periodicals 
of  the  day.  In  many  cases,  leaves  have  been 
torn  out,  and  not  seldom  in  the  midst  of  conver- 
sations, which,  after  costing  days  of  labor  to 
study  out,  prove  of  no  value  because  the  last  part 
is  wanting.  Sehindler  has  annotated  the  books 
to  some  extent,  and  performed  a  good  service  by 
inserting  very  extensively  the  names  of  the 
writers.  The  great  value  of  these  books,  seldom 
containing  anything  from  Beethoven's  own  hand, 
of  course,  as  he  spoke  in  r  ply  to  what  was  writ- 
ten to  him,  is  the  intimate  acquaintance  one 
forms  with  the  people  who  were  most  with  the 
great  master.  Here  one  becomes  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  Morilz  Lichnowsky,  with  the  com- 
poser's brother  and  nephew,  Sidiindler,  von 
Breunlng,  Schuppanzigh,  Haslinger,  BInhetka, 
Holz,  Dr.  Bach,  Bernard,  the  author  of  the  text 
of  the  "  Oratorlum  fiir  Boston  in  Nord  Amerika," 
Grillparzer,  author  of  the  text  to  "Melusina," 
which  Beethoven  was  under  agreement  to  com- 
pose, and  so  on.  Sometimes  we  find  a  musical 
idea  no'ed  down.  For  instance,  in  a  book  dated 
1819,  it  appears  that  Bernard,  Peters,  (a  particu- 
lar friend  of  Beethoven,)  and  the  composer  dine 
at  an  eating  house  together.  They  talk  about 
borrowing  some  money  for  Beethoven,  about  how 
Carl,  the  nephew.  Is  doing,  whose  conduct  ex- 
cites much  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  his  uncle,  and 
other  such  common  to|>ics.  In  the  midst  of  the 
conversation,  two  pages  are  taken  up,  one  by  the 
waiter's  bill  for  the  dinner,  and  the  other  with  the 
first  idea  of  the  "  TSt  vitam  venturi,  Amen"  of 
the  great  Second  Mass. 

Several  visits  of  Fraulcin  Ungher,  now  l\Iad- 
ame  Sabhatier,  appear ;  one  of  Sontag,  an<l  of 
others  known  to  fame.  Nothing  but  the  strong- 
est sentiment  of  duty  could  ever  lead  a  man  to 
wade  through  such  an  immense  mass  of  useless 
matter  in  search  of  the  scattered  facts,  which  still 
to  one  person  in  thousands  repay  the  labor.  Yet 
it  is  simply  ridiculous  for  any  one  to  pretend  to 
have  really  fitted  himself  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  Ufa  of  Beethoven  who  has  not  done  this. 
Whoever  has  accomplished  or  shall  accomplish 
the  task,  will  find  at  last  that  his  love  and  respect 
for  the  master  as  a  man  have  increased  tenlbld, 
and  that  his  opinion  of  Beethoven's  Boswell — 
Sehindler — has  been  raised.  The  whole  liistory 
of  the  sorrows  caused  that  devoted  uncle  by  the 
ingratitude  and  shameless  conduct  of  his  nephew, 
his  legally  adopted  son,  is  there  written      The 
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sliame  and  mortification  caused  liira  by  the  foul 
lasi-iviousness  of  the  widow  of  his  brother  Carl, 
and  that  of  the  wife  of  his  brother  Johann — a 
slrumpet,  whom  Johann  married  and  took  to  his 
house,  with  her  illegitimate  daughter,  of  whom 
he  was  not  the  father — all  this  is  written  in  these 
books ;  poverty  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  shame  which  Beethoven  felt  at  the  conduct 
of  persons  bearing  his  name,  one  which  in  his 
person  was  honored,  pure  and  unsullied. 

Many  interesting  sketches  are  scattered  through 
recent  German  literature,  depicting  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  visitors  by  Beethoven.  Eellstab, 
Roi.'hiitz,  Tomaschek,  are  names  which  occur  to 
us  iu  this  connection,  and  especially  Bettina  von 
Ariiim,  whose  letters  to  Goethe,  too  highly  poet- 
ical for  Si-hindler,  seem  to  us  worthy  of  full  faith. 
Zelter  also,  in  his  correspondence  with  Goethe, 
gives  us  some  interesting  details. 

In  tlie  case  of  Mozart,  we  have  a  most  minute 
history  of  his  childhood  and  early  years  preserved 
in  the  family  correspondence  ;  but  the  means  of 
tracing  his  life  from  day  to  day  in  his  later  years 
are  not  furnished  us,  as  is  the  fact  with  Beet- 
hoven. What  in  addition  to  the  sources  of  the 
biography  of  the  latter  already  mentioned  may 
be  Ibund  by  our  "  Diarist  "  in  Vienna,  cannot  be 
known  at  present.  It  is  his  wish  and  intention, 
to  make  personal  examination  there  before  many 
months  elapse,  and  he  hopes  not  only  to  find  ma- 
terials in  print  and  manuscript  not  yet  known  to 
him,  but  also  to  find  some  few  persons  still  left, 
who  knew  Beethoven  and  enjoyed  his  acquaint- 
ance. 


Hints  for  Choirs. 

To  the  Eaitor  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Dbar  Sir  : — Your  paper  having  been  highly  recom- 
mended to  me  by  a  friend,  I  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing you  a  few  lines.     I  attend  church  at ,  and 

have  become  quite  discouraged  about  musical  matters. 
The  choir  of  which  I  have  had  the  charge  of  late,  has 
met  with  all  kinds  of  discouragements  during  the  past 
eighteen  months.  And  all  the  evils  incident  to  such 
a  state  of  things  have  followed  in  their  turn.  Relating 
my  troubles  to  a  friend,  he  thought  that  I  might 
create  a  little  interest  by  circulating  a  paper  devoted 
to  the  science  of  music,  and  spoke  very  favorably  of 
your  sheet.  If  I  can  get  a  few  specimen  numbers  for 
either  "love  or  money,"  I  shall  not  hesitate;  but 
make  a  show  as  quick  as  possible.  I  have  tried  to 
find  an  agent,  but  have  been  unsuccessful  in  my 
attempt. 

But  as  Editors  like  short  letters  and  right  to  the 
point,  I  will  bring  this  epistle  to  a  close.  If  you  will 
send  me  a  few  specimen  numbers,  or  inform  me  where 
or  how  I  can  get  them,  I  promise  that  they  shall  have 
fair  play  here.  There  is  no  paper  of  the  kind  taken 
anywhere  within  seven  miles,  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Please  to  send  the  "glad  tidings"  as  quick  as  you 
can  make  it  convenient,  and 

"  I  hope  you  will  credit  my  friendly  intent, 
Aud  iu  kindness  receive  what  in  kindness  was  Pent," 

By  your  bewildered,  disheartened,  and  I  trust  will  be 
most  obedient  servant,  

P  S. — I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  making  you 
any  more  trouble,  but  I  wish  to  ask  a  little  advice. 
What  book  would  you  recommend  to  a  choir  of  about 
a  dozen  members,  all  four  parts  being  represented. 
There  is  no  professor  in  the  place  ;  but  we  are  left  to 
grope  our  way  in  the  dark,  as  often  meeting  the  frown 
as  the  smile  of  those  to  whom  we  should  look  for  en- 
couragement. Most  of  us  being  in  the  prime  of  life, 
any  advice  from  older  and  wiser  heads  would  be  very 
thankfully  received.    We  now  use  the  "  Shawm." 

Replv. — It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  we  are 
able  to  reply  to  private  letters,  owing  to  the  numer- 
ous calls  upon  our  time.     We  make  an  exception  in 


your  case  because  we  are  pleased  with  the  spirit  in 
which  you  write,  and  because  we  hope  that  our 
own  experience  and  observation  may  he  of  some  use 
to  you.  You  ask  some  advice  in  relation  to  the 
choice  of  a  new  book.  Before  recommending  any 
one,  we  wish  to  give  you  a  few  hints  as  to  the  reasons 
which  influence  us  in  our  opinion,  and  to  what  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  singers  before  a  really  good 
book  can  be  used  to  any  advantage. 

We  call  a  really  good  hook  one  in  which  there  is 
real  music.  Real  music  e.xpresses  feeling  and  senti- 
ment; and  this  feeling  and  sentiment  is  found  either 
in  melodic  or  harmonic  effects,  or  in  boih.  Some 
tunes  are  mere  melodies,  and  harmony  adds  nothing 
but  a  support  to  the  air.  Others  are  little  more 
than  harmonies,  and  are  good  for  just  nothing  unless 
all  parts  be  properly  balanced.  Now-a-days  it  is 
much  the  fashion  to  fill  up  books  with  tunes  all  cut 
out  by  the  same  pattern,  having  a  sort  of  sickly  sen- 
timentality, but  no  real  deep  feeling — all  such  books 
should  be  avoided. 

Now,  can  your  people  read  music  f  When  they 
see  the  notes  of  a  tune,  do  ihey  feel  at  once  what  the 
notes  mean  7  Wluit  the  tones  are  which  they  repre- 
sent? If  not,  we  fear  that  any  good  music  will  be 
found  difBcult. 

Are  your  people  willing  to  come  together  and  re- 
ally study  their  music?  Will  they  take  their  books 
home  and  sit  down  and  study  out  tunes,  as  they 
studied  arithmeiic  at  school  ?  If  they  will  do  this, 
you  can  have  a  good  choir  and  soon  get  up  such  an 
interest  in  singing,  that  it  will  become  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  week  to  come  together  and  practice 
Here  in  Boston  people  meet  together,  who  have  had 
regular  and  thorough  musical  educations,  and  study 
their  music,  choruses  and  the  like,  week  after  week 
before  they  undertake  really  to  sing  the  piece.  Now 
are  not  your  singers  willing  to  study  a  little  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasure  which  is  to  come  1 

We  think  the  best  book  for  you  is  "  The  Ancient 
Lyre,"  pulilished  in  this  city.  It  is  full  of  splendid 
old  tunes  and  of  very  tine  new  ones  by  Charles 
Zeuner.  But  as  so  much  of  the  effect  of  this  music 
depends  upon  the  harmony,  it  is  necessary  that  your 
bass  singers  should  be  able  to  sing  their  part  full, 
firndy  and  correctly; — so  of  your  altos,  your  tenors, 
and  above  all  your  trebles.  Your  trebles  must  learn 
10  o|)en  their  mouths  and  throats  and  pour  forth 
long-drawn,  full  tones.  Can  they  do  this?  If  a 
discord  is  introduced  by  the  composer,  ihe  notes 
must  be  sung  just  as  fully  and  distinctly  as  if  all 
was  in  sweet  concord,  because  the  succeeding  notes 
will  be  found  always  to  he  just  so  much  the  sweeter 
and  more  delicious  as  the  preceding  discord  may 
seem  to  you  harsh. 

If  you  have  good  music  and  your  choir  once  is 
able  to  sing  it  in  full  and  firm  tones,  then  music  will 
become  a  delight  and  you  will  need  fear  no  discour- 
agements from  others  So  long  however  as  you  go 
hesitatitigly  to  work,  half  singing  eusij  tunes,  so  long 
you  can  have  no  real  enjoyment.  Oh,  that  all  sing- 
ers could  kuow  the  glory  of  joining  in  the  choruses 
of  Handel's  "Messiah,"  or  Mendelssohn's  "Elijiah" — 
but  this  is  music  which  cost  weeks  of  practice  even 
in  such  societies  as  the  "  Handel  and  Haydn"  soci- 
ety of  this  city  or  the  most  famous  ones  in  Europe. 
Good  singing  must  be  preceded  by  ffood  study.  All 
that  join  in,  must  do  it  with  spirit  and  under- 
standing. 

Much  of  the  music  in  the  "  Ancient  Lyre"  requires 
a  free,  hold,  lively  execution.  It  must  go  with 
spirit  and  energy.  We  know  of  no  book  in  which 
joyous  Christian  feelings  are  so  nobly  expres.'ied. — 
Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  our  favorites,  "  Mis- 
sionary Chant,"  "  Telcmann's  Chaut,"  "  Zeuner," 
"Seaman's  Song,"  "Boston."  Nor  is  plaintive, 
sweet  music  wanting ;  in  fact,  the  variety  of  music 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  book. 

Our  paper  is  not  devoted  particularly  to  psalmody, 


but  aims  to  make  its  readers  familiar  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  highest  regions  of  musical  art,  with- 
out however  neglecting  other  di'partmonts.  You 
will  see  in  the  specimens  sent  that  we  forward  the 
paper  regularly  hy  mail  for  $2  per  annum,  in 
advance.  Surely  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  or 
two  copies  taken  constantly  in  every  choir  and  sing- 
ing school  or  club  throughout  the  land.  If  a^/ cannot 
appreciate  discussions  of  high  Art,  yet  through  the 
minds  of  the  minority,  the  one  or  two  even,  who  can, 
it  may  exert  a  wholesome  influence.  The  fear  of 
things  too  difficult,  too  high,  too  good  for  us,  is  what 
saps  all  the  soul  and  nerve  out  of  our  education, 
especially  in  music.  Something  to  promote  earnest 
thought  and  study  is  much  needed. 

We  forgot  to  say  above,  that  of  all  fourpart 
music  for  practice,  none  is  equal  to  the  old  German 
chorals,  arranged  by  John  Sebastian  Bach,  to  bring 
a  choir  into  the  knowledge  of  the  beauty  of  harmo- 
nic effects,  and  to  teach  the  singers  to  pour  out  their 
voices  in  long,  full,  firmly  drawn  notes.  In  sacred 
music  this  is  utterly  indispensihie.  Those  who  can- 
not sing  slow  music  well,  can  never  he  really  suc- 
cessful in  that  wdiich  goes  quick  and  should  be  sung 
with  life  and  energy.  * 

Signor  Badiali,  the  great  baritone,  after  numer- 
ous premature  announcements,  has  at  length  sailed 
for  Europe  by  the  steamer  Persia,  last  week,  from 
New  York  ;  so  L'Eco  di  Italia  informs  us.  He 
first  left  Bologna  in  August,  1849,  for  Havana, 
where  he  remained  seventeen  months  a  member  of 
the  Marti  troupe  ;  after  which  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  that  celebrated  company,  which  num- 
bered a  Steffanone,  a  Bettini,  Salvi,  Mariui,  Vietti- 
Vertiprach.  &c.  Next  he  entered  into  a  long  en- 
gagement with  Maretzek,  since  which  he  has  sung 
with  Jenny  Lind,  with  Sontag,  Parodi  and  Alboni 
and  his  last  appearance  was  at  the  benefit  night  of 
the  orchestra  and  cliotus  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
when  his  Carlo  Quinto  in  Ernani  e.xcitcd  quite  a 
frenzy  of  applause.  It  is  said  that  he  will  return  to 
America ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  he  will  be  sure  of 
the  warmest  welcome  in  Boston,  as  in  the  other 
cities,  whenever  that  good  time  may  come. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  gives  a  concert  at 
Nahant  this  evening,  assisted  by  that  very  sweet 
tenore,  Mr.  C.  E.  Adams,  and  hy  Cael  Hause, 
pianist,  and  Jungnickel,  violoncellist.  Miss  Phil- 
lips will  sing  Non  piu  rnesia,  which  she  always  does 
so  brilliantly,  the  scena  ;  Dio  eteiiienle,  by  Donizetti, 
a  couple  of  English  ballads,  and  the  duet  from  Tro- 
vatore  with  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  set  down  for  Doni- 
zetti's In  terra  solo,  and  a  German  song,  Fecsa's 
■'  Wanderer."  Mr.  Hause  will  play  one  of  Hum- 
mcl's  concertos,  and  Mr.  Jungnickel  a  grand  violon- 
cello fantasia.  It  is  the  first  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
concert  which  we  have  heard  of  for  a  long  time. 

The  New  York  Mnsieal  Review  asks  :  "  Mr.  Per- 
kins has  already  had  his  ovation  ;  when  is  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  have  his  t "  He  ah;a.i/s  has  it,  and  he 
always  will,  so  long  as  the  work  shall  stand  to 
praise  the  master.  The  Review  is  so  fond  of  bark- 
ing  at   this   old  hole,   that   it   would    do    well   to 

read  H.  W.  Beecher's  "  Dog  Noble  "  story BoR- 

DOGNi,  the  great  singing  teacher  in  Paris,  who 
taught  Sontag,  Cinti-Damoroau,  and  latterly  our 
own  Miss  Ilensler,  has  retired,  after  thirty-two  years 

of  service.     Panofka    takes   his    place Stka- 

KOSCH  and  Parodi  are  said  to  have  cleared  $100,- 
000  by  their  concert  tour,  while  Lagrange  and 
GoTTSCHALK,  Ole  Bhll,  and  all  the  other  wander- 
ing stars  have  failed A   neice  of  Mrs.  Segijin, 

named  Signora  Ebfrasina  Parepa,  is  prima  doni  a 
at  the  same  theatre  in  Florence  at  which  our  Bis- 
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CACCiANTi   is    engaged A    new    semi-monthly 

musical  paper  has  made  its  appearance  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  called  the  "  Musical  Gazette."  It  is  a  neat 
sheet  of  eight  pages,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to 
music,  and  published  by  John  P.  Grafton  at  SI  00 
per  annum.  This  makes  the  fifth  or  sixth  new  mu- 
sical journal  which  we  have  chronicled  this  summer. 
Pray  do  not  fancy  our  success  so  great  that  you 
maf,t all  rush  into  the  business! 

The  members  of  the  Teutonia  and  Liederkranz 
Musical  Societies  of  New  York,  have  made  a 
pleasure-trip  to  Niagara,  which  jiassed  off  with  great 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  The  party,  all  Ger- 
mans, numbered  160  persons,  and  left  the  city  on 
Saturday  week,  reaching  the  Falls  Sunday  noon. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  concert  on  the 
Canada  side  on  the  following  evening,  but  as  the 
company  stopped  on  the  American  side,  they  were 
anxious  to  return  after  the  performance.  The  Cap- 
tain of  the  little  steamer  Maid  of  the  Mist,  which  runs 
up  to  the  Horse-Shoe  Fall  and  back  daily,  declined 
to  cross  the  river  after  nigntfall,  but  finally  consented, 
and  the  Germans  built  bonfires  on  both  .sides  of  the 
river  as  guides  and  signals.  It  was  probably  the  first 
time  so  large  a  company  has  crossed  the  Niagara 
Kiver  in  the  night.  An  afternoon  concert  was  given 
by  the  societies,  at  which  there  was  an  immense 
attendance  of  German  farmers,  who  came  in  by  an 
excursion  train  to  hear  the  music  of  Fatherland  In 
the  evening,  the  company  gave  another  musical 
entertainment  at  the  Clifton  House,  at  which  Dod- 
worth's  famous  band  assisted.  The  concert  over, 
the  musicians  started  for  the  dock,  where  the  fires 
were  blazing.  Those  who  witnessed  the  scene  say 
the  effect  of  the  flames  was  very  curious  and  fantas- 
tic; one  of  the  number  says  the  nigged  rocks,  the 
red  glare,  and  the  falling  water,  made  up  a  view  like 
that  of  the  Wolf's  Glen,  as  it  should  be  seen  in  Der 
Freyschiitz,  only  infinitely  better  than  any  stage  sce- 
nery can  hope  to  be.  The  whole  party  returned 
home  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 

N.  Y.  Musical  Review,  Avy.  9. 


Jtduijrtis^ntpts. 


Mr.  GEO.  W.  MORGAN 

WILL   GIVE  A 

On  "Wednesday  Afternoon,  Aug.  20th, 

Comniencing  at  3f^  o'clock,  and  a 

SECOND  GRAND  ORGAN  CONCERT 

On  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  22d, 

Commencing  at  8  o'clock,  in  the 

T  R  E  M  O  NTT  E  M  P  L  E. 

These  Concert'^  will  be  in  connection  with  the  exercises  of  the 

BOSTON  MUSICAL  COlSrVElSrTION", 

Tvhioh  will  commence  Up  sessions  in  the  Tremnnt  Temple  on 
Tuesday,  Aug.  19  b,  ami  close  on  the  succeeding  Saturday 
evening. 

03=tickets  for  sale  by  J.  K.  ITAYES,  at  the  Superintend- 
ent's ofEice  of  the  Tremont  Templf. 

CALLCOTl'S  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST  PUBLISHKB.     A  Musb^al   Grammnr,   in   four    p^rts. 
I.  Norarion.     II,  Mtlody.     III.  Harmony.    IV.  Khythm. 
By  Dr    Callcott. 

The  de.si;i;ii  of  this  work  is  to  compress  into  a  small  volume 
the  leading  principles  cif  practical  mu^tc.  From  the  analogy 
■which  exist!!  berween  music  and  lan;^ungf,  the  aufhor  has 
adopted  the  classification  first  suggested  by  Gt-rman  rhforists. 
He  has  endeavored  by  examples  selei'ted  from  the  best  authors 
to  render  the  instructinns  more  satisfactory  than  if  they  were 
merely  verbal.  By  due  attention  to  this  volume,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  i^tiident  may  obtain  all  that  is  necessary  to  discrim- 
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VOLUME  7. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
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Vols.  2  and  3    Guide  to  Composition,  B8e  each.    Three 

Tols.  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 
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[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal.] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

ET  DE.    HEIXllICH  DuEIXG. 
(Continued  from  page  155.) 

In  singular  contrast  witli  his  suffering  condition 
was  the  humor  which  prevailed  in  some  of  Beet- 
hoven's letters  in  the  first  part  of  his  life  in  Vien- 
na. These  letters  were  addressed  to  the  kapell- 
nneister  Hofmeister,  in  Leipzig,  who  at  that  time, 
(1800)  under  the  firm:  "  Hofmeister  &  Kiihnel, 
Bureau  de  Musique,"  had  commenced  a  corres- 
pondence with  Beethoven.  This  corres|)ondence 
adds  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  character- 
istics of  Beethoven,  who  at  that  time,  fired  with 
restless  activity,  stood  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  crea- 
tive genius. 

In  a  letter  to  Hofmeister,  dated  Dec.  15,  1800, 
Beethoven  excused  his  delay  in  answering  :  "  I 
am,"  wrote  he,  "  extremely  lazy  as  a  correspond- 
ent; it  takes  a  long  time  before  I  can  bring  ray- 
self  to  writing  dry  letters  instead  of  notes.  But 
now  I  have  at  length  compelled  myself  to  give 
you  satisfaction.  Pro  prima,  you  must  know,  it 
pains  me  very  much  that  you,  my  dear  brother 
in  musical  Art,  did  not  inform  me  earlier,  so  that 
I  might  have  offered  you  my  Quartets,  as  well  as 
many  other  things,  which  I  have  now  disposed  of; 
and  if  my  brother  is  as  conscientious  as  many 
other  honorable  engravers  (in  German,  Steelier, 
or  prickers),  who  prick  us  poor  composers  to 
death,  he  would  know  how  to  find  his  account  in 
publishing  them.  I  will  briefly  state  what  the 
Herr  Bruder  may  obtain  of  me.  1.  A  Septet 
per  il  VioUno,  Viola,  Violoncello,  Contrabasso, 
Clarinelto,  Corno,  Fagotto — iiitti  oWujnti ;  for  I 
can  write  nothing  that  is  not  oUiyato,  inas- 
much as  I   came  into  the  world  with   an   oUi- 


galo  accompaniment.  2.  A  Grand  Symphony 
for  full  orchestra.  3.  A  Concerto  for  the  piano, 
which  to  be  sure  I  do  not  give  out  as  one  of  my 
best,  since  I  keep  the  best  for  myself  untU  I 
make  a  journey.  Yet  it  can  do  you  no  discredit 
to  engrave  this  Concerto.  4.  A  grand  Solo 
Sonata.  This  is  all  that  I  can  produce  at  pres- 
ent. A  little  later  you  can  have  a  Quintet  for 
string  instruments,  and  perhaps  some  quartets  and 
other  things,  which  I  have  not  by  me  now.  In 
your  answer  you  can  yourself  fix  the  price,  and 
since  you  are  neither  Jew  nor  Italian,  nor  I 
either,  we  shall  readily  agree." 

Four  weeks  later,  Jan.  15,  1801,  Beethoven 
wrote  to  Hofmeister :  "  Right  heartily  I  thank 
you  for  the  good  opinion  which  you  have  con- 
ceived of  me  and  of  my  works,  and  I  often 
wish  I  could  deserve  it.  I  rejoice  in  your  under- 
takings, and  I  wish,  if  Art  can  be  the  gainer, 
that  this  gain  might  rather  accrue  to  the  genuine, 
true  artists,  than  to  mere  traders  in  the  art. 
Your  design  of  publishing  Sebastian  Bach's 
works  is  something  that  really  does  my  heart 
good,  which  beats  entirely  for  the  high,  great 
Art  of  this  great  father  of  harmony.  I  hope,  as 
soon  as  we  shall  hear  the  golden  peace  announced, 
to  contribute  to  the  undertaking  much  from  here 
myself,  if  you  take  subscribers." 

Beethoven's  character  shows  an  amiable  side 
in  this  letter,  through  Its  disinterestedness.  "  As 
regards  our  own  private  business,"  he  writes,  "  I 
make  you,  since  you  desire  it,  the  following 
offers :  For  the  Septet  20  ducats ;  the  Symphony 
the  same ;  the  Concerto  10  ducats;  grand  Solo 
Sonata,  Allegro,  Adagio,  Minuetto,  Rondo,  20 
ducats;  this  Sonata  has  washed  itself,  (is  comme 
ilfaut,)  my  dear  brother.  You  will  wonder,  per- 
haps, that  I  make  no  difference  here  between  the 
Sonata,  Septet  and  Symphony.  Because  I  find 
that  a  Septet  or  a  Symphony  has  not  so  much 
sale  as  a  Sonata ;  therefore  I  do  this,  although  a 
Symphony  should  unquestionably  be  worth  more. 
I  set  the  Concerto  down  at  only  10  ducats,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  already  written,  I  do  not  consider 
it  as  one  of  my  best.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
will  seem  exorbitant  to  you,  taking  the  whole 
together.  At  least  I  have  tried  to  put  the  prices 
as  moderate  as  possible  to  you.  The  whole  sum 
would  be  70  ducats  for  all  my  works.  I  under- 
stand no  other  currency  but  the  A'"ienna  ducats ; 
how  many  thalers  of  your  money  that  will  make 
I  know  not,  since  I  am  a  wretched  ne//ocia7it  and 
accountant.  If  the  sour  business  were  only  set- 
tled !  I  call  it  so,  because  I  wish  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent in  the  world.  There  ought  to  be  a  maga- 
zine of  Art,  where  the  artist  would  only  have  to 
hand  in  his  works  of  art,  to  take  what  he  needs. 
But  as  it  is,  one   has  to  be  half  mei-chant,  and 


how  ill  at  home  one  feels  in  it !     Good  God  !  that 
is  what  I  call  sour." 

In  a  letter  to  Hofmeister,  22d  April,  1801,  Beet- 
hoven excused  his  long  silence  on  the  ground  of 
his  sickness  and  his  excess  of  business.  He 
writes  :  "  It  was  scarcely  possible  even  to  think 
what  I  had  to  send  to  you.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  genius-like  thing  about  me,  that  my  things 
are  not  always  in  the  best  order  ;  yet  no  one  but 
myself  can  help  the  matter.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  score  of  the  Concerto,  the  piano  part,  ac- 
cording to  my  custom,  was  not  written,  and  I  have 
but  just  now  written  it  out,  so  that  you  have  it  in 
my  own,  not  indeed  very  legible  handwriting." 

In  this  same  letter  he  wrote  :  "  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  Jlozart  Sonata  as  a  Quartet  will  do 
you  honor,  and  will  certainly  remunerate.  I 
could  wish  that  I  were  able  to  contribute  more 
myself  on  such  occasions  here,  but  I  am  an  irreg- 
ular man,  and  with  the  best  will  I  forget  every- 
thing. But  I  have  here  and  there  spoken  of  it, 
and  find  the  best  inclination  towards  it.  It  would 
be  a  nice  thing,  if  the  Herr  Bruder,  besides  pub- 
lishing the  Septet,  would  also  arrange  the  same 
for  flute,  for  example,  as  Quintet.  That  would 
help  the  flute  amateurs,  who  have  already  as- 
sailed me  on  the  subject,  and  they  would  swarm 
around  it  and  feed  on  it  like  insects.  F — ■  has 
presented  us  with  a  production,  which  does  not 
correspond  with  the  ideas  the  newspapers  gave 
us  of  him.  He  seems  to  have  made  Casperle*  his 
ideal,  but  without  reaching  him.  Fine  prospects 
these,  under  which  we  poor  children  of  men  here 
have  to  grow  up !" 

In  a  later  letter,  June,  1801,  Beethoven,  not 
without  feeling,  vindicated  himself  against  a 
groundless  accusation,  which  had  cast  an  ambigu- 
ous light  upon  his  thoroughly  upright  character. 
"  I  am  a  little  astonished,"  he  writes  to  Hofmeis- 
ter, "  at  the  message  you  have  sent  me  through 
your  business  agent  here.  I  might  almost  feel 
offended  that  you  hold  me  capable  of  such  a 
shabby  trick.  It  would  be  another  thing,  if  I  had 
only  sold  my  works  to  money-making  traders,  and 
had  then  made  secretly  another  good  speculation. 
But  between  artist  and  artist,  it  is  rather  severe 
to  impute  such  a  thing  to  me.  The  whole  thing 
seems  to  me  either  entirely  an  invention,  to  try 
me,  or  else  a  mere  suspicion.  At  all  events  I 
hereby  inform  you,  that,  before  you  had  the  Sep- 
tet of  me,  I  sent  it  to  Herr  Salomon  in  London, 
to  play  at  his  concert,  purely  out  of  friendship, 
cautioning  him  at  the  same  time  not  to  let  it  go 
into  other  hands,  because  I  intended  to  have  it 
printed  in  Germany  ;  you  can  ask  Salomon  him- 
self, if  you  think  it  necessary.  But  to  give  you 
one  more  proof  of  my  integrity,  I  hereby  assure 
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you  that  I  have  sold  the  Septet,  the  Concerto,  the 
Symphony  and  the  Sonata  to  no  one  in  the  world 
but  you,  and  that  you  can  formally  regard  them 
as  your  own  exclusive  property,  for  which  I 
pledge  my  honor.  You  can  make  use  of  this  as- 
surance in  any  way  you  will.  ^Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve Salomon  was  as  little  capable  of  the  shabby 
trick  of  getting  the  Septet  printed,  as  I  was  of 
selling  it  to  him.  I  am  so  conscientious,  that  I 
have  refused  to  several  publishers  the  piano  ar- 
rangement of  the  Septet,  for  %vhich  you  had  asked 
me.  I  have  also  written  to  Salomon.  But  since 
I  esteem  your  charge  a  mere  report,  which  you 
caught  up  a  little  too  credulously,  I  cannot  close 
this  letter  otherwise  than  with  some  coldness  to- 
wards so  credulous  a  friend." 

A  humorous  letter  was  received  by  the  friend, 
with  whom  Beethoven  was  soon  reconciled,  on  the 
8(h  November  1802.  "Does  the  devil  ride  you 
altogether  ?"  wrote  Beethoven.  "  To  propose  to 
me  to  make  snch  a  Sonata!  In  the  time  of  the 
revolutionary  fever  that  might  have  been  some- 
thing I  But  now,  when  everything  seeks  to  shove 
itself  upon  the  track  again,  when  Buonaparte  has 
concluded  the  Concordat  with  the  Pope — such  a 
Sonata  now  I  If  it  were  a  Missa  pro  Sancta  Ma- 
ria, a  Ire  voce,  or  a  Vesper,  &c.,  why  then  I 
would  take  at  once  my  pencil  in  hand,  and  with 
great  pound  notes  write  away  at  a  Credo  in  unum. 
But,  good  God,  such  a  Sonata  in  these  newly 
commencing  Christian  times  !  Ho  1  ho  !  There, 
let  me  off,  there  can  nothing  come  of  it !  Now 
for  my  answer  in  the  cjuiekest  tempo  !  The  lady 
can  have  a  Sonata  of  me ;  also  in  an  assthetic  re- 
gard in  general  I  will  follow  her  plan.  For  the 
price  of  five  ducats  she  can  keep  the  same  for 
herself,  for  her  own  enjoyment,  and  neither  she 
nor  I  shall  publish  the  Sonata.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  it  becomes  mine  again  ;  i.  e.  I  can 
and  shall  publish  it,  and  the  lady  can,  if  she 
thinks  she  can  find  any  honor  in  it,  be  asked  to 
let  me  dedicate  the  work  to  her.  How  gladly 
would  I  give  many  things  away!  But  only  con- 
sider, friend,  everything  about  me  here  is  estab- 
lished, and  knows  precisely  what  it  lives  upon. 
But,  good  God,  where  will  one  establish  such  a 
parvum  talentum  com  ego  at  the  imperial  court?" 

The  humor  which  prevails  In  this  letter  of  Beet- 
hoven, gave  way  again  not  seldom  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  irritability,  which  had  its  chief  ground  in 
his  oft  returning  physical  sufferings.  It  was  about 
this  time  (1802),  that  he  had  completed,  at  Heil- 
igenstadt,  a  village  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  Vien- 
na, his  third  Symphony,  known  under  the  title  of 
Sinfonia  Eroica.  He  often  in  his  compositions 
thought  of  a  definite  object,  although  he  used  to 
laugh  and  scold  about  musical  painting,  especially 
the  minuter  sort.  Even  acknowledged  master- 
pieces, such  as  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  and  his 
"  Seasons,"  were  not  spared  in  his  censure  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  deny  the  great  talent 
of  Haydn,  and  gave  him  the  deserved  praise  in 
his  choruses.  In  the  third  Symphony  he  had  in 
mind  Buonaparte,  while  he  was  yet  first  Consul. 
He  had  an  excellent  idea  of  him  then,  and  com- 
pared him  with  the  greatest  Roman  Consuls.  The 
Symphony  lay  written  out  in  score  upon  his  table. 
At  the  top  of  the  title  page  stood  the  word  "Buon- 
aparte," and  at  the  bottom  "  Luigi  van  Beetho- 
ven," but  not  a  word  more.  Whether  the  inter- 
vening space  was  to  have  been  filled  out,  and 
how,  was  quite  unknown  to  Beethoven's  friends. 
One  of  them  brought  him  the  news  that  Buona- 


parte had  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Em- 
peror. Then  Beethoven  became  furious  and  ex- 
claimed: "Is  he,  too,  nothing  but  an  ordinary 
man  ?  Now  he,  too,  will  trample  all  human 
rights  under  his  feet,  and  be  the  slave  of  his  am- 
bition ;  he  will  seek  now  to  place  himself  higher 
than  all  others,  and  will  become  a  tyrant."  AVith 
these  words  Beethoven  seized  the  title  leaf  of 
his  Symphony,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  tore  it 
asunder,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  The  first  page 
was  re-written  and  received  the  title :  Sinfonia 
Eroica.  Some  time  afterwards  the  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  in  Vienna  bought  this  Symphony  of  the 
composer,  for  his  own  use  for  some  years.  It  was 
performed  several  times  in  his  palace.  I^  was 
there  that  Beethoven,  who  himself  directed,  once 
in  the  second  part  of  the  first  Allegro,  where 
there  occur  so  many  half  notes,  brought  the 
whole  orchestra  so  out  of  time,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  commence  the  Symphony  anew. 

On  the  same  evening  Beethoven  played  a  Pi- 
ano Quintet,  composed  by  him,  with  accompani- 
ment of  wind  instruments.  The  celebrated  obo- 
ist. Ham,  from  Munich,  took  part  in  it,  and  ac- 
companied Beethoven's  playing.  In  the  last 
Allegro,  at  a  pause  before  the  theme  commenced 
again,  he  took  it  into  his  head  suddenly  to  impro- 
vise. He  took  the  Rondo  for  a  theme,  and  entei'- 
tained  himself  and  the  listeners  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  not  so  those  who  accompanied  the 
piano-playing.  They  were  in  great  perplexity. 
It  was  a  ludicrous  sight,  when  they,  expecting 
every  moment  that  he  would  begin  again,  put 
their  instruments  to  their  mouths,  and  then  quiet- 
ly took  them  away  again.  At  length  Beethoven 
was  satisfied.  He  fell  into  the  Rondo  again.  The 
whole  company  were  in  raptures. 

When  the  Russian  imperial  kapellmeister  Stci- 
belt,  who  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1823,  came 
after  a  somewhat  lengthy  stay  in  Paris  to  Vi- 
enna, Beethoven's  friends  were  anxious  lest  that 
then  highly  celebrated  composer  might  damage 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired.  Steibelt  did  not 
visit  him.  They  met  for  the  first  time  one  eve- 
ning at  the  house  of  Count  Fries,  where  Beetho- 
ven produced  a  new  Ti'io  in  B  flat  major  for 
piano,  clarinet  and  violoncello.  Steibelt  listened 
to  it  with  a  sort  of  condescension,  and  paid  the 
composer  a  few  compliments.  Thereupon  he 
played  a  Quintet  of  his  own  composition,  impro- 
vised, and  produced  particularly  a  great  effect  by 
his  tremulandos,  which  at  that  time  were  some- 
thing quite  new.  Beethoven  could  no  longer  be 
induced  to  play.  With  equal  success  Steibelt  a 
week  later  performed  a  Quintet  in  a  concert  at 
Count  Fries's.  He  had  studied  out  a  brilliant 
Fantasia,  and  had  chosen  for  a  theme  Beetho- 
ven's Trio.  That  excited  his  admirers  and  him- 
self. He  had  now  to  go  to  the  piano,  and  to 
improvise.  As  he  passed  along  he  took  with  him 
the  violoncello  part  of  Steibelt's  Quartet,  placed 
it  bottom  upwards  on  the  desk,  and  vpith  one  fin- 
ger drummed  out  a  theme  for  himself  from  the 
first  bars.  Wounded  and  excited,  he  improvised 
so,  that  Steibelt,  before  he  had  ended,  left  the 
hall,  and  would  never  meet  him  afterwards  ;  in- 
deed, he  made  it  a  condition,  before  going  any- 
where, that  Beethoven  should  not  be  invited. 

Nothing  crossed  Beethoven  more,  than  to  have 
something  go  wrong  in  the  performance  of  his 
works.  Then  he  gave  himself  up  to  an  irritabili- 
ty that  knew  no  bounds.  In  a  grand  concert  in 
the  theatre  at  Vienna,  where,  besides  Lis  "  Pas- 


toral Symphony,"  a  Fantasia  of  his  for  piano,  or- 
chestra and  chorus  was  performed,  the  clarinetist 
in  the  variations  of  the  concluding  theme  made 
by  mistake  a  repetition  of  eight  bars.  Beethoven 
sprang  up  in  a  rage,  and  covered  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  with  loud  invectives.  Finally  he 
cried  out:  "  From  the  beginning  !"  The  theme 
began  again.  They  all  fell  in  rightly,  and  the 
result  was  brilliant.  But  when  the  concert  was 
over,  the  artists  remembered  the  honorable  titles 
which  Beethoven  had  given  them,  and  swore  that 
they  would  never  play  again,  if  he  was  in  the 
orchestra.  But  this  lasted  only  until  he  again 
came  forward  with  a  new  composition,  when  the 
curiosity  of  the  musicians  got  the  better  of  their 
anger. 

How  easily  offended  Beethoven  was,  was  shown 
by  his  relations  to  a  man  to  whom  he  owed  a 
great  part  of  his  musical  education.  Mozart, 
Handel  and  Bach  were  his  favorites.  If  anything 
lay  upon  his  desk,  it  was  sure  to  be  compositions  ' 
of  one  of  those  masters.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  always  something  to  object  to  Haydn's  music. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  a  private  grudge  against 
that  artist,  dating  from  an  earlier  period.  Beet- 
hoven's first  attempt  in  composition  was  the  three 
Trios  before  mentioned.  They  were  to  have  been 
produced  in  a  soiree  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's,  and 
several  artists  and  dilettanti  had  been  invited, 
among  them  Haydn,  on  whose  judgment  all  de- 
pended. The  trios  were  played,  and  produced  a 
remarkable  sensation.  Haydn  said  some  flatter- 
ing things  to  the  composer,  but  advised  him  not  to 
publish  the  third  Trio,  in  C  minor.  Beethoven  had 
regarded  this  Trio  as  his  best.  Haydn's  words, 
therefore,  made  a  very  unpleasant  impression 
on  him.  He  thought  that  Haydn  was  envious, 
and  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  that  he  was 
not  candid  with  him.  In  this  he  was  mistaken. 
Haj'dn  had  dissuaded  him  from  the  publication  of 
this  Trio  merely  because  he  thought  it  was  not  so 
easy,  and  would  not  be  so  quickly  understood  as 
the  others. 

In  spite  of  all  the  representations  of  his  friends, 
Beethoven  was  so  unalterable  in  his  dislike  to 
Haydn,  that  he  one  day  said  he  had  learned  noth- 
ing from  him.  From  Albrechtsberger,  as  we  have 
before  said,  he  had  received  instruction  in  Coun- 
terpoint, and  from  Salieri  in  dramatic  composi- 
tion. Both  agreed  that  he  was  often  wilful  and 
ill-humored.  They  maintained  that  he  had  had 
to  learn  many  things  through  his  own  bitter  ex- 
perience, which  he  had  formerly  held  of  small 
account  as  matters  of  instruction.  The  introduc- 
tion to  dramatic  composition,  which  Salieri  gave 
him,  after  the  taste  of  the  Italian  school,could  not 
of  course  satisfy  him. 

[To  lie  continued.] 


Vivier. 

[Concluded  from  p  155] 

But  let  US  endeavor  to  make  Vivier  better 
understood  by  a  slight  description  of  his  personal 
apjjearance  and  character. 

He  is  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  high  and 
expansive  forehead,  and  marked  features.  The 
regularity  of  the  latter  would  entitle  him  to  pass 
for  a  "7'ciZ(  garcon,"  were  not  his  physiognomy 
manly  and  energetic.  His  complexion  denotes 
strength,  while  the  peculiar  texture  of  his  skin 
announces  unusual  susceptibility.  But  to  balance 
this  nervous  organization  he  has  great  muscular 
power.  He  can,  therefore,  feel  deeply  without 
being  enervated;  hence  his  extraordinary  .^nn^/- 
froid. 
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His  vision  is  weak,  although  he  is  quick  at 
peireivinn;  details.  He  takes  no  interest  in  paint- 
inp;,  but  the  fine  susceptibility  of  his  ear  is  remark- 
able. He  knows  every  sound  and  its  slightest 
variation.  He  protests,  indeed,  that  the  gradations 
of  sounds  represent  to  his  mind  colors  and  their 
various  tints.  He  can  hear  fi'om  a  long  distance, 
and  frequently  astonishes  by  repeating  every  word 
of  a  conversation  maintained  a  long  way  otT. 
His  musical  memory,  in  so  far  as  it  regards  his 
own  works,  is  prodigious,  but  in  respect  to  those 
of  others  mediocre.  His  vocal  organ  is  wonder- 
fully supple,  and,  as  lie  has  the  faculty  of  imita- 
tion to  an  e.Ktraordinary  degree,  nothing  is  easier 
for  him  than  to  make  you  believe  that  he  speaks 
and  sings  in  German,  Italian,  English,  modern 
Greek,  Arabic,  etc.,  etc. 

Intellectually,  Vivier's  perceptive  (artistic) 
faculties  carry  him  on  to  the  reflective  (philoso- 
phical). Thus  he  loves  to  view  life  as  it  presents 
itself  at  the  moment.  He  feels  the  desire  to 
extract  from  every  stone  on  the  roadside  the 
electric  spark.  Rarely  does  his  imagination  bury 
itself  in  the  past  or  wander  into  the  future. 

Like  many  rich  in  their  own  resources  and 
gifted  with  great  spontaneousness,  Vivier  reads 
but  little.  He  is  not  learned,  but  he  has  an 
instinct  for  most  things.  With  his  delicate,  sus- 
ceptible and  peculiar  organization,  he  feels  most 
deeply.  He  is  unapproachable  as  an  improvisator. 
Melodies,  dramatic  scenes,  caricatures,  flow  from 
him  as  water  from  a  spring. 

Thus,  when  he  is  among  those  who  can 
appreciate  him,  he  becomes  brilliant  as  a  diamond, 
and  shines  pre-eminently.  He  attracts  as  if  by 
enchantment,  with  melodies  serious  and  melan- 
choly, elegant  and  dramatic,  ideal  and  real,  at  the 
same  time  fresh  and  tender,  comic  and  terrible, 
which,  sung  with  perfect  expression,  make  happy 
hours  pass  quickly  away,  although  the  recollection 
of  them  is  retained  for  ever. 

It  is  only  in  such  moments  of  inspiration  that 
we  can  obtain  anything  like  a  complete  idea  of 
bis  rich  and  powerful  artistic  mind. 

Vivier  has  composed  a  great  deal,  but  much  of 
what  he  has  written  is  not  only  unpublished  and 
unknown  to  the  public,  but  even  unwritten.  It 
bubbles  in  his  head  by  the  side  of  a  thousand 
precious  seeds  that  favorable  circumstances  alone 
can  germinate  (!  1)  But  where  is  the  Shakspcare, 
to  write  a  poem  for  such  a  strange  musician  ? 
Vivier  woidd  require  a  plot  as  eccentric  and 
complex  as  himself — the  fanciful  and  the  dramatic, 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  mingled  together  at  random, 
so  as  to  give  free  vent  to  all  his  imagination.  If 
Vivier  icntiltl,  he  could  write  both  the  music  and 
the  libretto  of  an  opera.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pity  that 
the  light  of  such  a  genius  should  remain  for  ever 
hidden.  In  vain  llossiiii,  who  loves  him  for  his 
gaiety,  esprtl.  and  talent,  which  the  grand  maestro 
appreciates  betti'r  than  any  one — in  vain  Rossini 
says  to  him,  "  Take  your  place,  it  is  waiting  (or 
you — en  ammt !"  Perhaps  the  fruit  is  not  yet 
ripe.  We  must  believe  so,  for  Vivier  has  in  him 
a  store  of  meloilies,  original,  fine,  expressive,  and 
tender,  and  a  mine  of  harmony  hitherto  unknown. 
If  it  was  not  necessary  to  spoil  so  much  paper  in 
the  composition  of  an  opera — if  it  could  only  be 
improvised  ! 

Vivier,  we  have  said,  is  gifted  with  tlje  faculty 
of  perception.  Nevertheless,  his  reflective  faculty 
tempers  his  energetic  activity,  so  that  the  exces- 
sive delicacy  of  his  nature  is  equalized  by  liis 
physical  power.  {Literal  translation!)  He  would 
otherwise  be  less  strong,  less  profound,  and  com- 
prehend less  accurately  so  many  various  subjects. 

In  his  double  capacity  of  artist  and  philosopher, 
Vivier  has  a  horror  of  the  ordinary  cares  of  life, 
of  those  miserable  pettinesses  that  take  away  from 
the  poetry  of  existence.  This  feeling  is  so  strong 
in  him,  that  he  often  passes  whole  days  in  bed 
with  nothing  to  trouble  him,  in  order  that  he  may 
pursue  his  reflections  at  his  ease.  Thus  he  has 
tsventy  portmanteaus  which  he  never  opens,  but 
makes  use  of  as  cliairs  or  tables  in  the  absence  of 
such  necessary  articles.  The  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life  have  no  value  in  his  eyes,  since  he  sees  too 
clearly  their  emptiness.  To  be  provident,  to  have 
a  motive,  to  dull  his  spirits,  enslave  his  intellect, 
and    gain    nothing    but   meagre  and   uncertain 


rewards,  is  not  for  Vivier,  but  for  fools  (sic). 
Men,  and  the  incidents  of  their  lives,  afli'Ct  him 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  atoms  that  dance  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  He  knows  them  all — from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  cottage  to  the 
palace ;  with  every  link  in  the  social  system  he  is 
familiar:  great  and  small,  handsome  and  ugly, 
strong  and  weak ;  kings  and  porters,  high-born 
ladies  and  lowly  maidens — what  are  they  but  dust ! 

Against  reflections  of  this  gloomy  kind,  he  has 
but  one  refuge — melody  !  Vivier  composes  music 
for  his  own  pleasure,  listens  to  it,  studies,  invents, 
sings  to  himself  all  night  in  the  solitude  of  his 
garret. 

But  no — he  has,  at  least,  one  live  companion — 
a  pigeon,  a  game  cock,  or  some  bird  that  he  has 
tamed  wonderfully,  and  taught  to  be  strange, 
amusing,  and  sentimental.  Being  little  contem- 
plative, he  absolutely  requires  something  living  to 
be  always  about  him.  Thus,  his  nervous  system 
becomes  soothed,  and  he  can  resign  himself  to 
thought. 

One  day  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be 
more  agreeable,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive, 
to  have  a  ratdesnake  for  a  companion.  Death  on 
a  journey  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent  appeared  to 
this  singular  nature  a  climax  sufficiently  eccentric; 
but  I  am  bound  to  add  that  he  gave  up  both  the 
idea  and  the  rattlesnake,  which  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Although  Vivier  does  not  think  much  of  the 
value  of  life,  of  which  he  knows  the  hollowness, 
although  he  does  not  hold  poor  humanity  in  much 
esteem,  he  is  nevertheless  no  misanthrope.  On 
the  contrary,  he  loves  his  family,  is  always  think- 
ing of  its  welfare,  and  has  often  rendered  great 
services  to  those  who  have  solicited  his  aid.  He 
wi'ites  letters  and  transacts  business  to  oblige 
others,  although  on  his  own  account  he  dislikes 
attending  to  such  uninteresting  matters.  For 
those  who  know  him,  this  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  his  heart.  He  is  very  susceptible 
to  kindness,  and  this  feeling  has  more  power  over 
him  than  he  is  inclined  to  confess. 

To  sum  up,  Vivier  is  morally  of  a  nature  quite 
Shakspearian.  He  possesses  at  the  same  time,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  sentiment  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  peculiarity  of  his 
compositions,  where  melancholy,  elegance,  and 
tenderness  are  united  to  thoughts  both  serious  and 
profound ;  and  also  of  his  marvellous  eccentricities, 
in  which  nature  seems  suddenly  seized  at  its  most 
salient  and  showy  point  (sic).  There  is  in  Vivier 
something  both  of  Beethoven  and  Rabelais.  He 
is  a  composer  of  the  highest  rank,  and  yet  on  the 
other  hand  he  must  be  called  I'Empereur  des 
Farces,  as  was  quaintly  said  of  him  by  a  domestic, 
whom  he  was  continually  making  die  with  laughter 
or  with  feai'. 

Every  body  knows  (he  spirit,  the  verve,  the 
extraordinary  imagination  of  Vivier;  hut  few  are 
aware  that  if  he  would  only  take  the  trouble,  he 
might  soon  gain  the  reputation  of  a  charming, 
spirituel,  humorous,  and  philosophical  writer.  In 
a  corner  of  one  of  his  numerous  portmanteaus  (to 
Vivier,  life  is  really  a  journey ;  he  is  always 
ready  to  set  out)  are  to  be  found  pages  of  manu- 
si  ripts  written  while  travelling  in  England,  pages 
that  recall  Sterne,  and  would  very  strongly,  we 
think,  throw  in  shade  even  the  Sen/imenlal 
Journey  of  the  English  humorist.  Will  Vivier 
ever  publish  this  little  volume  ?  "  AVliat  woidd 
be  the  use  of  it  V"  he  says.  A  retort  which 
appears  to  us  an  example  of  indifference  on  his 
part,  of  which  we  did  not  think  him  capable. 
Let  us,  however,  not  despair. 

We  were  about  to  forget  an  essential  feature  in 
Vivier's  character — his  perfect  independence. 
Nei(her  glory,  fortune,  nor  woman,  can  make  a 
slave  of  him.  It  is  not  that  he  is  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  women,  to  the  delights  of  hearing 
delicate  and  merited  praise,  even  to  the  pleasure 
of  having  money  in  his  pocket ;  nor,  above  all,  to 
shine  in  social  life,  and  exhibit  his  wonderful  gifts 
to  advantage.  On  the  contrary ;  but  Vivier  is  so 
full  of  life  that  he  passes  through  it  like  a  stream 
that  flows  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven  (sic), 
and  feels  so  intense  a  luxury  in  liberty,  that  the 
slightest  restraint  becomes  odious  in  his  eyes. 

Another  characteristic  feature  in  Vivier  is  that 


he  possesses  the  "  gift"  of  familiarity — not  of  that 
silly  and  impertinent  familiarity  which  is  always 
disagreeable,  but  of  a  familiarity  which  is  delight- 
ful because  it  is  attractive.  He  makes  himself  at 
home  immediately,  and  with  e([ual  grace  with  a 
cliild  and  a  king,  M.  Prudhommc,  Rossini,  or 
Lamartine — a  high-born  lady  or  a  peasant  girl — a 
cat  or  a  bird — these,  so  different  in  character  from 
each  other,  feel  themselves  directly  at  ease  with 
him.  It  is  because  he  understands  and  sympathizes 
with  them  all — (hanks  to  his  universal  and  bril- 
liant nature;  it  is  because  he  is  always  master  of 
himself — thanks  to  the  happy  balance  of  his 
facidlies. 

To  conclude,  Vivier  is  so  gifted  by  nature,  that 
he  should  be  called  a  magician.  He  pleases,  he 
amuses,  he  raises  you  from  the  earth  and  transports 
you  to  (he  regions  of  imagina(ion  ;  he  makes  you 
happy ;  his  witchcraft  is  so  perfect  that  he 
infiuenccs  in  the  same  degree  the  man  of  genius 
and  the  child, — the  weak  and  the  strong.  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  eyes  and  ears,  and  Vivier  is  sure 
to  have  you  at  some  point. 

AVe  expect  that  some  of  our  readers  will  say, 
"  This  is  all  enthusiasm  and  blind  piejudice."  To 
such  we  answer — "  You  must  see  to  beheve." 
We  shall  be  greatly  deceived  if  any  who  have 
ever  been  in  company  with  Vivier,  say  we  have 
exaggerated  or  passed  the  bounds  of  a  just  appre- 
ciation. 

I  own  that  I  admire  Vivier — that  I  like  him 
immensely  ;  but  I  like  truth  still  more,  and  would 
not  willingly  wi'ong  one  or  the  other. 

Edwakd  de  Pojipery. 


Mozart's  Antograpli  Manuscripts. 

(Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  "  La  France  Musicale.") 

The  autograph  manuscripts  of  Mozart  are  in 
possession  of  the  brothers  Andre,  one  of  whom  is 
an  editor  of  music  at  Offenbach,  another  a  manu- 
facturer of  pianos  at  Frankfort,  and  the  third 
professor  and  composer  at  Berlin.*  The  collection 
of  manuscripts  formerly  at  Off'enbach  is  at  present 
at  Frankfort,  in  the  possession  of  the  manufacturer. 
A  descriptive  and  thematic  catalogue  has  been 
printed,  and  I  have  now  before  me  a  copy  given 
me  by  the  brothers  Andre,  with  particulars  of  280 
manuscripts.  This,  however,  does  not  contam 
all  that  ilozart  wrote.  Neither  the  score  of  the 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  nor  that  of  the  Enlfdhrung 
aus  dem  Serail,  nor  that  of  the  Requiem,  is  in- 
cluded. The  last  is  preserved  in  the  imperial 
library  of  Vienna.  Nor  do  we  find  the  symphony 
in  E  flat,  the  finest  of  the  quartets,  nor  any  of  the 
quintets  (or  two  violins,  two  tenors,  and  violoncello, 
except  the  one  in  C,  in  which  the  violoncello 
begins  the  motioo.  The  six  quartets,  dedicated  to 
Haydn,  besides  some  others,  were  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  in  possession  of  Mr.  Stumpf,  harp 
manufacturer,  of  London.  After  his  death,  the}' 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  the  quartets,  inscribed 
to  the  Father  of  the  Symphony,  were  knocked 
down  for  the  moderate  sum  of  £6  sterling. 

Beneath  is  the  list  of  the  operas,  the  scores  of 
which  are  comprised  in  M.  Andre's  collection.  I 
give  both  (he  titles  and  the  notes,  which  are  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Mozart's  father: 

No.  29  of  the  Catalogue.  Apollo  and  Hyacinlhus 
— a  Comedy  in  Latin  (widi  music),  for  the  University 
of  Salzburg.  On  tlie  title  page  of  the  score,  in  Mo- 
zart's handwriting,  is  "Z^J  Wolfrjamjo  Mozart,  producta 
13  May,  1767."     lie  was  then  eleven  years  old. 

No.  30. — Bastien  et  Easdenne — a  German  opera  in 
one  act.  On  the  manuscript,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mozart's  father — "A'  Wolfyango  Mozart,  1768,  nel 
suo  12'  anno." 

No.  31. — La  Finta  Semplice — an  Italian  opera  in 
three  acts.  On  the  manuscript  Mozart  has  written — 
"Di  Wolfyango  Mozart,  1768." 

No.  32. — Mitridate — an  opera  in  three  acts,  com- 
posed for  the  Milan  Theatre.  The  Manuscript;  of 
this  opera  is  incomplete,  and  just  as  it  was  found 
after  the  death  of  Mozart. 

No.  33. — Ascanio  in  Alba — action  theatrale.  On 
the  first  page  of  the  manuscri])t  Mozart  has  written, 
"Del  Signor  Cavaliere  Amadeo  Wolfg.  Mozart." 

No.  34. — 11  Sogno  di  Scipione — action  theatrale  de 

*  Mr.  Giistav  Andr(^.  of  the  Tnusic-pnljlishhif^  firm 
of  G.  Andn'i  ^*t  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  idso  one  of  the 
brothers. — 15n. 
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Metastase.  Written  in  March,  1772.  at  Salzburg,  for 
the  nomination  of  the  Archbishop  Je'rome. 

No.  35. — Lucio  S'tlla — an  opera  in  three  acts,  com- 
posed at  Mihxn  for  the  Carnival  of  1773.  Mozart 
has  written  on  the  title — ^^  Lucio  Sitla,  dramma  per 
viiisica  del  Sif/nor  Caoaliere  Amadeo  Wolfyango  Mozart. 
Academico  di  Bologna  e  di  Verona,  net  carnovale,  1773 
(Milano). 

36. — La  Finta  Giardiniera — an  opera  in  three  acts. 
The  first  act  is  wanting.  The  author  has  written  on 
the  title  page  of  the  second  act,  "La  Finta  Giardin- 
iera, atto  2,  del  Siynor  Amadeo  Wolfg.  Mozart."  It 
is  noticed  that  under  the  Italian  words  of  all  the  airs, 
Mozart  has  added  a  German  translation. 

No.  37. — 11  R€ Pastore — a  dramatic  cantata  in  two 
acts.  On  the  title  page,  in  Mozart's  writing,  "  Del 
Signer  Cavaliere  Amadeo  Wolfgango  Mozart,  a  Salis- 
hurgo,  1775. 

No.  38. — Zaide — a  melodramatic  opera  in  two  acts. 

No.  39. — Idomcneo — an  opera  in  three  acts. 

No.  40. — Airs  de  Ballets  pour  Idomeneo.  These 
airs  have  remained  unpublished  to  this  day.  M. 
Andre  intends  to  publish  them  immediately,  arranged 
as  duets  for  the  pianoforte. 

No.  41. — Lo  Sposo  Deluso,  ossia  la  Rivalita  di  tre 
Donne  per  un  solo  amante — ^an  opera  in  two  acts,  left 
unfinished  by  Mozart. 

No.  42. — L'Oca  del  Cairo — a  comic  opera,  of  which 
only  the  first  act  remains.  The  opera  has  eight 
characters  (four  soprani,  two  tenors,  and  two  basses), 
and  was,  as  well  as  the  one  preceding,  written  by 
Mozart,  at  Salzburg,  in  1783. 

No.  43. — Der  Schaiispid  Director — a  comedy  with 
music  for  the  palace  of  Schonbrun.  Mozart  has 
written  on  the  title  page — '•  Di  Wolfgango  Amadeo 
Mozart" 

No.  44. — Don  Giovanni — an  opera  in  two  acts. 

No.  45. — Cosifan  fuHe— an  opera  in  two  acts. 

No.  46. — Zauberftote — an  opera  in  two  acts. 

No.  47. — La  Clemenza  di  Tito — an  opera  in  two 
acts.  Several  pieces  of  this  score  were  wanting, 
when  M.  Andre  obtained  the  manuscripts  of  Mozart. 

About  the  year  1800,  the  father  of  the  Messrs. 
A-ndre,  a  music  publisher  and  composer,  bought 
this  important  collection  of  Mozart's  widow. 
Since  that  period  they  remained  intact  in  the 
family ;  but  a  short  time  ago  M.  Streicher,  of 
Vienna,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Antoine 
Andre,  by  whom  he  had  children,  asserted  his 
right  to  a  part  of  the  manuscripts,  and  chose  for 
his  share  the  score  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  some 
other  works  of  less  importance.  M.  Pauer,  a 
relation  of  the  Streichers,  about  a  year  since, 
brought  the  score  of  Mozart's  chef-d'reuvre  to 
London  ;  and  successively  offiired  it  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  the  British  Museum,  but  without 
success.  An  eminent  artiste  (Mme.  Viardot 
Garcia)  showed  a  better  appreciation  of  its  value, 
and  purchased  it  for  £200. 

The  catalogue  of  autograph  manuscripts  pos- 
sessed by  M.  Andre  contains  28  masses,  litanies, 
etc.  Nearly  all  these  compositions  are  dated. 
The  oldest  is  dated  1776.  Mozart  was  then  ten 
years  of  age.  Several  are  dated  1776.  One, 
and  that  is  the  latest,  1783,  viz.,  the  Mass  of  which 
Mozart  afterwards  took  several  pieces  for  his 
cantata  of  Davidde  Penitente.  I  did  not  find  the 
well-known  Ave  Verum ;  but  we  can  see  by  a 
thematic  catalogue  in  Mozart's  handwriting,  which 
includes  all  his  compositions  from  the  year  1784 
to  bis  death,  that  this  was  one  of  his  latest  pro- 
diTctions.  Independent  of  the  operas  of  which 
I  have  given  the  names,  the  catalogue  comprises 
about  forty  scenas,  arias,  duos,  trios,  quatuors,  and 
choruses — the  greater  part  of  which  were  intended 
by  Mozart  to  be  interpolated  in  his  own  operas, 
or  in  those  of  other  composers.  For  example,  the 
cjuatuor  and  the  trio,  composed  at  Vienna,  in 
1 785,  for  the  Villanella  Rapita,  an  opera  in  which 
the  famous  Celeste  Coltellini  sang — the  prima 
donna  for  whom  Paisiello  wrote  the  part  of  Nina. 
Several  of  these  morceaux  bear  the  names  of  the 
singers  for  whom  they  were  composed  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mozart.  Among  them  are  For- 
tini,  Palmini ;  the  tenors,  Raff  and  Adamberger ; 
Signora  Storaoe ;  the  basso,  Fischer ;  and  on  two 
arias  (Nos.  74  and  76  of  the  catalogue),  Signora 
Weber,  Mozart's  wife's  sister.  The  first  of  these 
is  dated  Mannheim,  the  24th  February,  1778  ;  the 
second,  Munich,  the  8th  January,  1779.  Another 
aria  (No.  58  of  the  catalogue)  contains  the 
following,  in  Mozart's  writing — "  II  Curioso  indis- 
creto,  atto  prima  ;  per  la  Signora  Lange.     Vienna, 


il  20  di  Giugno,  1783."  Thus  we  find  Mile. 
Weber,  sister  of  Constance  Weber,  the  wife  of 
Mozart,  became  Madame  Lange — -under  which 
name  she  gained  great  celebrity  as  a  singer.  No. 
87  in  the  catalogue,  is  another  soprano  aria, 
written  at  Vienna,  in  1788,  for  the  same  Signora 
Lanae. 

Numbers  102  to  130  of  the  catalogue  of  Mo- 
zart's autograph  minuscripts,  consist  of  twenty- 
eight  symphonies  and  one  overture.  The  great- 
est number  were  written  in  the  early  youth  of  the 
composer.  No.  102  is  dated  London,  without 
naming  the  year,  but  it  is  known  that  Mozart  was 
about  eight  when,  after  first  visiting  Paris  with 
his  father  and  sister,  he  repaired  to  the  capital  of 
England.  No.  103  is  dated  La  Haye,  in  the 
month  of  December  1765.  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  syiuphony  in  E  flat  was  not  in  the  cata- 
logue ;  but  the  symphonies  in  G  minor  and  in  C 
with  the  fugue  (Jupiter)  are  both  there,  as  well 
as  the  symphony  in  D,  which  Mozart  wrote  at 
Paris  in  1778  for  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  I  shall 
not  go  into  details  about  all  the  pieces  in  this  in- 
teresting catalogue,  but  confine  myself  to  those 
upon  which  the  great  musician  has  himself  com- 
mented. 

The  first  is  205,  a  concerto  for  the  piano  in  G. 
The  manuscript  tells  us  that  Mozart  completed 
this  at  Vienna  on  the  12th  April  1784,  and  that 
it  was  composed  for  the  Signora  Barbara  Iloyer, 
no  doubt  an  artist,  or,  at  least,  an  amateur,  of  dis- 
tinction. No.  226  is  a  sonata  in  C,  for  piano  and 
violin,  which  is  well  known.  This,  Mozart  in- 
forms us,  was  composed  at  Mannheim,and  finished 
March  11th,  1778,  for  Mademoiselle  Therese 
Pierron.  No.  253  is  an  andante  in  C,  for  flute, 
with  an  accompaniment  for  two  violins,  alto,  basso, 
two  hautbois,  and  two  horns,  a  copy  of  which  I 
procured  from  Germany  some  years  ago  for  M. 
Dorus,  who  introduced  it  at  the  Societe  des  Con- 
certs of  the  Conservatoire.  I  recollect  that  at 
the  time  a  few  wiseacres  in  the  orchestra  denied 
that  this  morfeau  was  composed  by  the  author  of 
Don  Juan,  or  that  it  was  written  for  the  flute  at 
all. 

Nor  265  is  a  concerto  for  the  horn,with  orches- 
tral accompaniments.  The  virtuoso  who  first  at- 
tempted to  play  this  composition  must  have  been 
anything  but  a  good  player,  since  he  seems  to  have 
excited  the  anger  of  Mozart,  who  has  written  a 
number  of  significant  remarks  on  the  manuscript. 
For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  solo  "  A 
lei  signor  asino,"  "  Animo,"  "  Presto,  su  via," 
"  da  bravo,"  "  Coraggio,"  and  at  the  end  "  Gra- 
zia  al  del  !  basta." 

No.  257  is  another  concerto  for  the  horn.  On 
the  manuscript  is  written  "  Wolfgang  Amade." 
Mozart  has  taken  compassion  on  Leitgab,  ass,  ox 
(nchs)  and  madman,  at  Vienna,  27th  May,  1783. 
No.  259  is  a  concerto  for  harp  and  flute,  with  an 
accompaniment  for  two  violins,  two  altos,  two 
hautbois,  and  two  horns,  composed  by  Mozart 
during  his  sojourn  in  Paris  (17  78),  for"  the  Due 
de  Gumes  and  his  daughter. 

The  valuable  collection  of  MM.  Andre  is  shut 
up  in  a  press  divided  into  two  compartments,  and 
the  manuscripts  are  in  two  species  of  portfolios. 
I  examined  with  religious  attention  that  of  the 
opera  of  Idomeneo.  It  is  on  paper  in  the  Italian 
fashion,  of  a  rather  large  size,  and  consists  of 
three  volumes,  stitched  in  boards,  covered  with 
variegated  red  paper.  The  whole  work  is  in  a 
fine  hand,  and  there  are  but  few  notes  erased  or 
interlineated.  The  whole  had  been  to  all  ap- 
pearances thoroughly  elaborated  in  Mozart's  head, 
and  afterwards  put  down  on  paper  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  It  is  well  known  that  an- 
ciently, on  the  Italian  stage,  the  simple  recitative 
was  accompanied  by  a  harpsichord,  a  violoncello, 
and  a  double  bass,  the  performers  upon  which 
lead  off  from  the  score ;  it  was  to  render  this  ac- 
companiment the  more  easy  that  Mozart  has 
throughout  the  whole  opera  written  the  bass  part 
in  larger  notes. 

Among  the  manuscripts  which,  at  my  request, 
M.  Andre  was  good  enough  to  show  me,  I  will 
again  refer  to  that  of  the  famous  symphony  in  G 
minor.  It  is  on  Italian  paper,  and  the  writing 
presents  the  signs  of  great  rapidity  of  execution. 
The  bars  which  run  up   and  down   the  page   are 


made  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  perpen- 
dicular. Mozart  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  mend  his  pen,  for  the  notes  are  much 
less  elegant  in  form  than  in  other  manuscripts, 
and  the  strokes  of  the  tails  are  somewhat  thick. 
One  might  suppose  that  this  clief  d'eeuvre  had 
been  extemporized.  The  learned  professor  Schny- 
der  von  Wartensee,  whose  reception  of  me  was 
most  amiable,  was  kind  enough  to  communicate 
two  important  observations  to  me  on  the  manu- 
script of  this  admirable  symphony,  and  I  was  able 
to  convince  myself  of  their  exactitude  by  exam- 
ining, with  my  own  eyes,  the  autograph  of  Mo- 
zart. 

Here  is  a  long  affair  about  a  catalogue,  you  will 
perhaps  observe,  and  with  reason  ;  Ijut  you  will 
agree  that  one  has  not  always  a  Mozart  to  do 
with,  and  all  that  relates  to  so  great  a  man  is 
fraught  with  interest.  One  loves  to  follow  him  in 
the  smallest  details  of  his  artist's  life,  and  even  in 
the  details  of  his  private  life,  which  may  some- 
times assist  in  comprehending  so  rare  an  organi- 
zation. 


The  Organ. 

BY  HECTOR  EERLIOZ. 

The  organ  seems  able — like  the  pianoforte,and 
even  still  better — to  present  itself  in  the  instru- 
mental hierarchy,  under  two  aspects — as  an  in- 
strument belonging  to  the  orchestra,  or  as  being 
in  itself  a  complete  and  independent  orchestra. 
It  is  doubtless  possible  to  blend  the  organ  with 
the  divers  constituent  elements  of  the  orchestra; 
and  it  has  even  been  many  times  done  ;  but  it  is 
strangely  derogatory  to  this  majestic  instrument, 
to  reduce  it  to  this  secondary  condition.  More- 
over, it  should  be  felt  that  its  smooth,  ecjnal,  and 
uniform  sonorousness  never  entirely  melts  into 
the  variously  characterized  sounds  of  the  orches- 
tra, and  that  there  seems  to  exist  between  these 
two  musical  powers  a  secret  antipathy.  The  or- 
gan and  the  orchestra  are  both  kings  ;  or  rather 
one  is  emperor,  the  other  pope ;  their  mission  is 
not  the  same,  their  interests  are  too  vast,  and  too 
diverse,  to  be  confounded  together.  Therefore, 
on  almost  all  these  occasions,  where  this  singular 
connection  is  attempted,  either  the  organ  much 
predominates  over  the  orchestra,  or  the  orchesti'a, 
having  been  raised  to  an  immoderate  degree  of 
influence,  almost  eclipses  its  adversary.  The  soft 
stops  of  the  organ  seem  alone  suitable  for  accom- 
panying the  voice.  In  general,  the  organ  is 
formed  for  absolute  dominion  ;  it  is  a  jealous  and 
intolerant  instrument.  In  one  case  only,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  organ  can,  without  derogation,  mingle 
with  the  choir  and  orchestra;  and  even  then,  it 
would  be  on  condition  of  itself  remaining  in  its 
solemn  isolation.  For  example,  if  a  mass  of 
voices  placed  in  the  choir  of  a  church,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  organ,  interrupted  its  chants 
from  time  to  time,  that  they  might  be  repeated  on 
the  organ,  in  part,  or  entirely;  if  the  same  choir, 
in  a  rite  of  some  sad  character,  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  lament  from  the  orchestra  and  from  the 
organ,  issuing  thus  from  the  two  extreme  points 
of  the  temple,  the  organ  succeeding  to  the  or- 
chestra, like  the  mysterious  echo  of  its  lamenta- 
tion— this  would  be  a  mode  of  instrumentation 
susceptible  of  grand  and  sublime  effects.  But, 
even  in  this  case,  the  organ  would  not  really  min- 
gle with  the  other  instruments  ;  it  would  answer 
them,  it  would  interrogate  them  ;  and  the  alliance 
between  the  two  rival  powers  would  only  be  the 
more  sincere,  that  neither  (he  one  nor  the  other 
would  lose  anything  of  their  respective  dignity. 
Whenever  I  have  heard  the  organ  playing  at  the 
same  time  with  the  orchestra,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  to  produce  a  detestable  eflTect,  and  to  impair 
that  of  the  orchestra  instead  of  augmenting  it. 


Death  of  Koeekt  Sciium.ysn. — Recent  foreign 
papers  report  the  death  of  Robert  Schumann,  by 
many  considered  the  greatest  of  living  German  con\- 
posers,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
original,  at  Bonn,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
forty-six.  From  a  notice  of  the  deceased  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  we  learn  that  he  was  born  in 
Zwickau,  Saxony,  and  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career   was   distinguished    as  a  musical   critic,   the 
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Neue  Zeitsclirift  far  MlisUc,  estalilishcd  by  him  in 
Leipzig,  being  one  of  the  most  able  and  sucqessful 
musical  journals  of  the  day. 

His  musical  tastes  being  of  a  very  decided  charac- 
ter, he  soon  forsook  the  editorial  profession  for  the 
study  of  composition,  whicli  he  prosecuted  with 
cxtniordinary  zeal.  He  modelled  his  style  succes- 
sivel}'  upon  that  of  Haydn.  Mozart,  Jloschcles  and 
Ries,  hut  soon  struck  into  a  jiatli  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  exhibited  great  individuality,  and  a  boldness  and 
eccentricity  wln'ch  startled  tlie  critics,  and  brought 
down  upon  him  denunciations  and  ridicule  without 
stint.  He  had.  however,  a  circle  of  enthusiastic 
admirers,  who  as  wiirmly  upheld  him,  and  whose 
numbers  constantly  increased. 

In  1840  he  married  the  celebrated  Clara  Wieek, 
now,  as  then,  a  charming  pianist,  and  most  estimable 
woman.  His  married  life  was  very  happy,  and  with 
a  fecundity  of  genius  quite  remarkable,  ho  composed 
during  this  period  a  vast  numlier  of  pianoforte  pieces, 
many  of  tlicni  novel  and  fantastic  in  form,  and 
almost  all  of  exceeding  beauty,  besides  quintets  for 
string  instruments,  some  remarkable  symphonies, 
various  large  vocal  works,  cantatas,  &c.,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  charming  little  songs. 

Some  of  his  symphonies  and  many  of  his  songs 
are  familiar  to  our  audiences,  and  have  created 
genuine  admiration  of  Sclmmann's  great  merit  as  a 
composer.  About  two  years  ago  he  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  insanity  ;  the  disease  rapidly  gathered 
strength,  and  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  a 
conKrmed  lunatic.  Under  such  melancholy  circum- 
stances, has  this  distinguished  man  left  the  world. 


Ittujiir  ^b  1(0 ad. 

Ijoi&clou. 

Both  Italian  Operas  brought  their  season  to  a  close 
on  the  2dinst.,  and  both  rejoiced  in  crowded  houses 
during  the  last  month.  We  extract  from  the  Times's 
summing  up  : 

RoYAx  Italian  Opera. — The  tenth  season  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  came  to  a  termination  on  Satur- 
day night  with  a  very  fine  performance  of  Donizetti's 
Faronia,  the  principal  characters  being  sustained,  as 
before,  by  Madame  Grisi,  Signers  Mario,  Graziani, 
Soldi  and  Zelger.  The  opera  w-as  followed  by  "God 
save  the  Queen,"  in  which  the  solo  verses  were  deliv- 
ered with  great  warmth  and  earnestness  of  manner 
by  Madame  Grisi. 

This  season  has  been  the  briefest  on  record  (owing 
chiefly  to  the  burning  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
March)  .  .  .  The  programme  was  inevitablv  a  modest 
one,  including  chiefly  the  names  of  familiar  works, 
dispensing  altogether  with  the  grand  and  costly  operas 
by  Meyerbeer  and  the  French  school  of  lyric  ni'elo-dra- 
ma,  and  only  holding  out  the  promise  of  a  single 
novelty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne" in 
mind  that  everything  had  to  be  done  afresh,  and  that 
the  production  of  each  successive  opera  entailed  the 
united  and  unremittnig  labor  of  scene-painter,  custu- 
niier,  decorator,  machinist,  and  music-coi)yist.  It  was 
then  a  wonder  that  so  many  of  the  works  announced 
were  actually  presented;  and  on  this  head  we  think 
subscribers  have  no  very  strong  cause  for  comnlaint. 
Out  of  a  list  of  17,  id  were  forthcoming— viz.,  II 
Ciinte  Orij,  II  Tromtore,  II  lUirbicre  di  Sicir/lia,  I 
Piiriiani,  Norma,  Don  Gtoranni,  L'EUsir  d'Amore, 
Lucrczia  Borgia,  Rk/oldto,  and  La  Favorita — all  of 
which  were  placed  iipon  the  stage  in  a  style  of  ele- 
gance and  completeness  the  more  praiseworthy  when 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  considered. 
The  other  seven  advertised  in  the  prospectus,  thouo-h 
not  performed,  were  La  Gazza  Ladra,  Otello,  II  Mat- 
rtmonio  Surjreto,  Lima  di  Lammermoor,  Fidelio,  Don 
rasqiiale,  and  La  Trariata. 

If  .seven  out  of  17  operas  were  postponed  until  a 
more  favorable  occasion,  one  only  was  missing  from 
the  promised  list  of  artists.  That  one,  nevertheless, 
was  almost  equal  to  seven  of  ordinary  wcifht ;  we 
mean  Lablache.  "  Dov  'e  Lablache  .>"  min^ht  form 
the  appropriate  burden  of  a  caratina,  so  often  has  the 
question  been  asked  dnrins;  the  last  three  months 
witlnn  the  precincts  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  La- 
blache, however,  like  the  rest  of  us,  must  submit  to 
his  share  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  and  if  we 
have  been  rightly  informed,  the  great  basso  has  been 
suftenng  from  a  malady  which  deprived  him  for  a  time 
of  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  rendered  a  season  of  repose 
absolutely  indispensable. 

"While  we  have  no  new  fact  upon  which  to  dwell,  no 
new  opera,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  to  refer  to  it 
is  at  least  pleasant  to  be  able  to  bestow  a  few  words 
of  well-merited  compliment  upon  artists  who,  havino- 
long  enjoyed  public  favor  to  the  fullest  extent,  never 
perhaps  before  proved  themselves  so  entirely  worthy 
of  it.  AVithout  being  invidious,  we  may  at  once  name 
Signer  Makio  as  an  honorable  instance.  Mario's 
singing  this  year  has  surprised  and  delighted  subscri- 
bers almost  in  an  equal  measure.  His  first  appear- 
ance— when  his  voice  failed  him  after  the  prologue  of 
Lucrczia  Borr/ia,  and  dispelled  the  expectations  raised 


by  his  exquisite  delivery  of  *'  Di  pescatore  ignohilc" — 
was  ominous  of  future  disasters.  But  the  omen  proved 
delusive ;  from  that  night  to  the  end  of  the  season 
Mario  was  never  once  found  wanting.  As  the  Bar- 
bicrc,  Birjotctto,  and  the  Farorita  were  alternately 
produced,  he  sang  better  and  better,  maintaining  be- 
sides his  reputation  as  one  of  tlie  most  consummate 
actors  that  Italy  has  sent  to  England.  He  further  did 
good  service  in  assuming  the  ]>art  of  Manrico,  when, 
after  the  departure  for  Rio  Janeiro  of  the  popular 
Signer  Tamherlik,  at  an  early  piirt  of  the  senson,  II 
Troratore,  but  for  Mario,  must  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  bills — to  the  detriment  of  the  treasury.  Man- 
rico has  been  universally  pronounced  one  of  his  most 
admirable  performances.  We  must  not  separate  from 
Mario  the  ever  eager  and  indomitable  GiiISI,  who 
came  out  as  Norma  with  renewed  energy  and  vigor, 
appeared  frequently  as  Leonora  {La  Favorita)  and 
Lucrczia  Borgia,  in  both  of  which  she  is  still  incom- 
parable, and  resumed  her  famous  part  of  Elvira  (/ 
Purifani)  with  eminent  success.  It  was  a  pity  that 
to  these  could  not  have  been  added  Serairamide,  Des- 
demona  and  Anna  Bolena — since,  as  was  hinted  last 
year,  to  confine  her  eternally  to  *'  the  sickle,  the  clois- 
ter, and  the  cup  of  poison,"  is  as  unkind  to  Grisi  as 
it  is  unfair  to  her  admirers. 

It  is  scarcely  polite,  and,  indeed,  not  exactly  just, 
to  allude  to  the  continued  "  improvement"  of  Mad- 
ame Bosio,  who  at  the  present  time  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  one  of  the  most  accomplished  vocalists 
living,  second  alone  in  the  execution  of  florid  music 
of  the  Italian  school  to  Alboni,  and  enjoying  at  the 
same  time  the  evident  advantage  of  a  soprano  voice — 
which  is  queen  to  the  regal  tenor.  Nevertheless, 
Madame  Bosio  has  improved  since  last  season,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  she  is  always  progressing  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  she  is  always  studying — a  practice 
from  which  no  honest  counsellor  would  endeavor  to 
dissuade  her.  Madame  Bosio  has  sung  this  season 
with  unvarying  success  in  six  operas  :  Rigoletto{G\\A^'), 
the  Barbiero  (Rosina),  Don  Giovanni  (Zerlina),  the 
Conte  Ory  (Countess),  the  Elisir  (Adina),  and  II 
Trovatore.  The  part  of  Leonora  in  the  last — Verdi's 
best — was  allotted  to  her  after  the  expiration  of  Mad- 
ame Jenny  Ney's  engagement.  That  Madame  Bo- 
sio would  execute  the  music  brilliantly  no  one  doubt- 
ed for  a  moment ;  hut  few  anticipated  that  in  the  dra- 
matic realization  she  was  not  merely  to  equal  but  to 
eclipse  her  Teutonic  predecessor.  'The  passing  allu- 
sion to  Don  Giovanni  brings  Signer  Ronconi  to  mind, 
and  while  we  find  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion  of 
his  unfitness  for  the  representation  of  Mozart's  prof- 
ligate hero,  we  have  only  to  record  his  legitimate  tri- 
umph in  every  other  character  he  attempted.  A  bare 
catalogue  of  his  assumptions  will  suffice  to  conjure  up 
their  surpassing  merit  to  the  minds  of  those  among 
our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Ital- 
ian Opera: — Rigoletto,  Figaro,  Duke  Alphonso,  Dul- 
camara. Extremes  meet  here,  and  no  mistake  ;  but 
Ronconi's  aptitude  to  represent  high  tragedy  and  low 
comedy,  or  farce,  with  equal  felicity,  is  notorious,  and 
a  proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  genius. 

Signor  Gardoni,  an  excellent  artist,  and  a  favorite 
in  the  bargain,  has  proved  himself  this  year  extreme- 
ly useful,  since,  in  addition  to  his  admired  performance 
in  the  Conte  Ory ,  he  lightened  the  responsibilities  of 
Signor  Mario  by  assuming  with  great  talent  that  gen- 
tleman's favorite  part  of  Arturo  in  the  Puriiani,  and 
atoned  for  the  loss  of  Signor  Tamherlik  by  undertak- 
ing that  of  Don  Ottavio,  in  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self scarcely  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  subscribers. 

Signor  Grazi.vni,  the  barytone,  confirmed  the  good 
impression  produced  last  season,  and  his  beautiful 
voice  always  conferred  pleasure  in  the  air,  "  II  baleii," 
of  the  Trovatore,  and  the  romance  of  the  King  of  Cas- 
tille,  "  A  tanto  amor,"  in  La  Favorita.  lUadame 
Nantieb  Didiee,  by  the  united  force  of  ability  and 
perseverance,  has  rendered  herself  invaluable  to  this 
establishment,  and  so  won  upon  the  good  graces  of 
the  public  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  think  of  re- 
placing her  by  any  other  contralto.  Her  performances 
as  Ragonda  in  the  Conte  Ory,  Magdalen  in  Rigoletto, 
&c.,  need  only  to  be  mentioned;  but  her  highly  suc- 
cessful portraiture  of  the  Gipsy  Azucena  brought  her 
at  once  in  contact  with  the  Viardots  and  Alboiiis,  and 
materially  enhanced  her  reputation  as  an  artist  of 
higher  pretensions.  Madame  Didi(''e,  although  she 
has  acquired  great  professional  experience,  has)  more- 
over, the  eminent  advantage  of  being  young  ;  a  flat- 
tering prospect  therefore  lies  before  her.  Mademoi- 
selle Mabai,  a  compriinaria  "  hors  ligne,"  admirable 
in  Adalgisa  and  characters  still  more  difficult  from  a 
musical  point  of  view — like  Isolieru,  the  page  in  the 
Conte  Oro — is  also  quite  equal  to  undertake  "first 
business"  on  an  emergency,  with  credit  to  herself  and 
satisfaction  to  the  audience.  This  was  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  on  the  first  night  of  L'EUsir  d'Amore,  w'hen, 
Madame  Bosio  being  ill.  Mademoiselle  Marai  played 
Adina  with  remarkable  talent  and  success.  Such  a 
seconda  donna  is  precious.  The  appearances  of  Herr 
Formes,  owing  to  the  operas  of  Meyerbeer  being  un- 
avoidably laid  aside  for  a  period,  have  been  rare.  His 
parts  of  Oroveso  and  Baldassare  (in  Norma  and  La 
Favorita)  were  transferred — why  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
plain— to  M.  Zelger.  The  Puritani,  Don  Giovanni, 
and  II  Barbiere,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are  the  only 
operas  in  which  the  German  basso  has  sung  this  year. 
His  Basilio  can  never  fail  to  strike  as  a  characteristic 
piece  of  dry  humor,  while  his  Leporello  for  histrionic 
conception  has  yet  to  be  surpassed.     Of  Signers  Tag- 


LiAiaco  and  Polonini  we  have  only  to  record  what 
has  been  recorded  season  after  season  in  the  annual 
resume.  Whatever  these  gentlemen  have  to  do,  be  it 
small  or  great,  they  take  tlie  utmost  pains  with,  and 
this,  added  to  their  thorough  competence,  makes  their 
value  to  the  theatre  inestimable.  Two  new  comers — 
Mademoiselle  Rosa  Devries  and  Signor  Neri  Ber- 
ALDI — ^\■ere  both  favorably  received,  but  we  must  hear 
more  than  the  Donna  Anna  of  the  soprano  and  the 
Nemorino  of  the  tenor  to  enalde  us  to  judge  of  their 
respective  merits  as  dramatic  singers.  The  band  and 
chorus,  though  reduced  to  meet  the  proportions  of  the 
Lyceum,  ha^'e  been  in  no  way  less  effective  than  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  at  the  Royal  Italian  Op- 
era ;  but  this  was  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case  with  Mr. 
Costa  as  musical  director,  and  therefore  astonished 
nobody. 

Her  Majesty's  The.vtbe. — Saturday  night,  the 
last  of  the  subscription,  perfectly  reflected  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  season  commenced.  Notwith- 
standing the  oppressive  heat  of  the  weather,  every 
part  of  the  house  was  closely  packed,  and  Mile.  Pic- 
C0L0MINi,at  the  end  of  La  Traviata,  was  thrice  called 
to  be  pelted  with  boquets.  It  was  really  a  marvellous 
sight,  that  quantity  of  floral  gifts  flung  from  all  direc- 
tions— some  safely  reaching  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation, others  bursting  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
and  defying  the  young  idol  to  collect  together  the 
whole  of  her  treasure.  She  never  sang  better  than  on 
Saturday ;  her  execution  was  faultless,  and  into  the 
last  scene  she  infused  that  peculiar  intensity  of  ex- 
pression in  which  she  is  without  a  rival,  and  which  es- 
pecially stamps  her  as  the  vocalist  of  emotion,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vocalist  in  the  abstract.  There 
could  not  have  been  a  greater  triumph  of  histrionic 
singing. 

The  ceremony  of  smothering  Mile.  Piccolomini  with 
flowers  having  been  duly  performed,  with  shouts  of 
delight  on  one  side  and  the  most  gracious  smiles  on 
the  other,  the  National  Anthem  was  executed.  MM. 
Reichardt,  Belletti  and  Braham  sang  the  first 
verse.  Mile.  Piccolomini  showed  her  powers  of  articu- 
lation in  the  second  (a  solo),  and  the  third  was  sung 
by  Mile.  Piccolomini,  Mile.  Finoli,  M.  Calzolari 
and  M.  Beneventano.  When  first  the  theatre  opened 
in  May,  everybody  hurried  to  revive  his  memory  of 
the  "  old  institution."  Hence,  when  the  long-locked 
portals  were  thrown  open  it  was  a  natural  consequence 
that  the  public  rushed  into  boxes,  stalls,  pit,  and  gal- 
lery, just  as  air  rushes  into  a  vacuum.  'The  delightful 
singing  of  Madame  Aleoni  in  Cenerentola,  and  the 
successful  debut  of  four  new  danseiises,  caused  an  au- 
dience that  had  come  to  be  pleased,  to  depart  in  high 
satisfaction.  The  season  had  started  well.  Next 
came  the  brilliant  dehid  of  Mile.  Piccolomini  in  La 
Traviata.  La  Figlia  del  Reggimento  followed  La  Tra- 
viata, and  was  succeeded  in  its  turn  by  Don  Pas- 
qiiale,  and  still  the  Piccolomini  sentiment  went  on 
augmenting.  Those  who  had  seen  her  laugh  for  a 
very  little  while  in  Verdi's  lugubrious  production, 
loved  to  see  her  smile  more  permanently  as  the  play- 
ful Maria  or  the  arch  Norina  ;  and  all  the  terms  of 
praise  that  were  invented  for  her  special  account  had 
in  them  something  of  affection.  She  was  called  the 
"  pet  of  the  public,"  the  "  spoilt  child,"  and  the  "eara 
hambina ;"  and,  like  a  little  despot,  she  ruled  the  en- 
tire season. 

The  debut  of  Mile.  Wagner  as  Romeo  in  I  Mon- 
teechi  ed  i  Capuletti  was  another  grand  event.  The 
lady  had  caused  such  a  deal  of  talk  that  everj'body 
was  anxious  to  see  her,  and  when  she  first  came  for- 
ward, with  her  nodding  plume  and  glittering  armor, 
great  was  the  eflTect  produced  by  the  largeness  of  her 
acting  and  the  power  and  compass  of  her  voice.  But 
still  we  must  consider  that  Mile.  Wagner  rather  gave 
evidence  of  her  genius  than  thoroughly  exhibited  it 
in  the  course  of  the  present  season,  and  certainly  she 
never  became  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  minds  of 
the  habitues  as  the  younger  d'ebutante. 

The  re-opening  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  would  not 
have  been  complete  without  the  revival  of  ballet  on 
that  large  scale  which  used  to  delight  the  patrons  of 
former  times.  Not  only,  therefore,  did  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Taglioni,  coming  as  an  addition  to  the  four 
younger  danseiises,  raise  the  divertisements  to  a  high 
degree  of  brilliancy,  but  Le  Corsaire,  the  great  Terp- 
sichorcan  novelty  of  Paris,  was  brought  out  with  the 
same  premiere  and  the  same  scenic  eff'eets  that  had 
caused  such  a  lasting  impression  in  Paris.  The  graces 
of  Rosati  and  the  grandeur  of  the  concluding  tableau 
must  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed 
them. 

To  note  the  lustre  of  the  season  in  terms  composed 
of  its  brightest  elements,  we  should  set  down  in  chro- 
nologicar  order  the  names  of  Alboni,  Piccolomini, 
Wagner,  and  Rosati ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass 
over  such  excellent  and  well  established  artists  as 
MM.  Belletti,  Reichardt,  and  Calzolari,  the  favorable 
impression  left  by  Madame  Albertini,  the  respectable 
performance  of  M.  Beneventano,  the  highly  credita- 
ble debut  of  M.  Rossi,  and  the  universal  esteem  gained 
by  the  conductor,  M.  Bonetti.  In  fact,  the  whole 
season  has  been  a  "  lucky"  season,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word. —  Times,  Aug.  4. 

Johanna  Wagner's  performances  came  to  a  close 
with  Taneredi,  and  she  left  England  for  Berlin,  "with- 
out haying  had  the  opportunity  of  really  displaying 
her  unquestionably  great  powers  in  a  German  Opera." 
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Organ  Concerts— Mr.  Morgan. 
The  first  of  the  two  Grand  Organ  Concerts  at 
Tremont  Temple,  given,  in  connection  with  the 
Musical  Convenlion  now  in  session,  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Morgan,  organist  of  Grace  Church  in  New 
York,  took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  In 
spite  of  the  drenching  easterly  storm,  it  was  grat- 
ifying to  see  what  a  large  and  eagerly  attentive 
audience  it  drew  ;  of  course  there  was  a  pretty 
large  nucleus  of  an  audience  already  in  attend- 
ance on  the  daily  e.xercises  of  the  Convention — 
choristers  and  country  singing  school  teachers, 
who  had  come  to  spend  a  week  in  town,  in  brush- 
ing up  their  notions  of  the  art  of  teaching,  by 
putting  themselves  in  the  position  of  pupils  under 
such  experienced  teachers  as  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Frost.  These,  of  course,  were  all  ears,  and 
whether  it  was  Fugue  of  Bach,  or  a  pretty  vari- 
ation on  "  The  Last  Rose ;"  whether  the  noble 
instrument  spake  out  in  full,  in  language  of  its  own, 
(as  seized  and  written  down  by  Bachs  and  Han- 
dels),  and  so  stood  upon  its  dignity,  or  whether  it 
stooped  down  to  play  with  little  children  and  to 
imitate  a  hand-organ, — all  was  rapturously  ap- 
plauded. Naturally  enough,  the  oddest,  most 
grotesque,  uncharacteristic,  questionable  things — 
those  in  which  the  organ  spoke  not  for  itself,  but 
stooped  to  imitate,  and,  as  the  boys  say,  "  cut  up 
monkey  shines,"  excited  the  most  rapture.  But 
on  the  other  hand  two  long  fugues,  and  two  move- 
ments of  a  symphony,  failed  not  to  make  a  genu- 
ine impression.  It  was  perhaps  well  that  they 
should  hear  both  kinds ;  many  came  to  be  amused 
as  well  as  to  learn,  and  possibly,  on  Jullien's  prin- 
ciple, it  was,  that  by  tickling  their  more  childish 
senses,  they  were  charmed  into  listening  to  what 
touched  their  souls.  Then  again,  it  is  not  every 
day  that  one  hears  a  great  organ  ;  the  instrument 
(the  clief  d'  osuvre  of  the  Messrs.  HoOK,  the  larg- 
est in  America,  with  its  77  stops,  four  banks  of 
finger  keys,  and  pedal,)  was  one  of  the  lions, 
which  they  came  for,  and  they  wished  to  see  and 
hear  it  put  through  all  its  paces,  deep  thundering 
sub-bass  contrasted  with  highest  slender  whistle 
(a  combination  of  extremes,  by  the  way,  of  which 
the  player  in  his  improvisations  appeared  rather 
fond) ;  they  wanted  to  discriminate  its  various 
registers  or  qualities  of  tone,  and  hear  it  "  do" 
the  orchestra,  from  double  bass  to  piccolo ;  and 
therefore  ingenious  variations  and  combinations 
of  stops,  however  trivial  the  music,  served  them 
for  a  lesson  on  the  many-sided  capabilities  of  the 
great  tone-structure. 

All  this  was  r/ell  enough  once,  and  more  than 
once — only  let  it  not  stop  here.  For,  after  all, 
the  organ  is  a  poor  thing,  and  quite  superfluous,  if 
it  only  seek  to  imitate  an  orchestra,  and  do  the 
smaller  work  of  other  instruments.  There  is 
music  which  belongs  to  it,  which  needs  it,  and 
which  is  of  the  most  sublime  and  soul-satisfying 
of  music.  The  programme  contained  some  of 
this  too — perhaps  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much  as 
it  would  have  been  prudent  to  venture  upon  such 
occasions,  considering  their  infrequency.  We 
only  wish  that  public  opportunities  of  hearing 
organ  music  could  be  made  more  common,  so  that 
curiosity  about  the  instrument,  the   stops,  and  so 


forth,  might  soon  give  way  to  interest  in  the  real 
organ  music,  and  these  quasi-orchestral  and  fire- 
work exhibitions  become  exceptional,  (as  child's 
play  after  sermon  and  brain- work),  the  solid,  glo- 
rious fugues  and  choruses  and  chorales  being  the 
staple  of  each  entertainment. 

The  programme  included  two  solid  pieces  in 
the  strictly  organ  style  of  composition ;  and  these 
plainly  did  not  suflier  under  the  masterly  hands 
(and  feet)  of  Mr.  IMorgan  ;  for  he  is  a  thorough- 
bred organist  of  the  English  school,  familiar  with 
the  grand  old  music,  and  master  of  his  art,  more 
so  (mechanically  at  least)  than  any  we  have 
heard.  Whether  he  is  quite  as  greatly  master  of 
his  Art^  as  he  is  master  of  his  instrument,  howev- 
er, is  what  it  becomes  us,  before  hearing  more  of 
the  best  European,  and  particularly  German  or- 
ganists, to  be  cautious  about  deciding.  We  can 
only  say,  we  do  enjoy  it  greatly  when  he  plays  a 
good  fugue. 

He  commenced  with  a  "  Grand  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  D,"  by  Hesse,  of  which  we  regretted 
to  lose  all  but  the  last  workings  of  the  subject. 
Next  came  the  Slow  Movement,  Minuet  and  Trio 
from  a  Symphony  in  C,  by  Mozart.  This  was 
the  least  objectionable  kind  of  orchestral  music 
for  the  organ :  for  in  a  symphony  (at  all  events 
by  Mozart)  subjects  are  developed  after  the 
deeper  laws  of  musical  form,  which,  whether 
strictly  fugue  or  not,  has  always  the  fugue  princi- 
ple latent  in  it,  and  thus  it  is  congenial  with  the 
organ.  It  was  exquisitely  played,  the  alternation 
of  stops  being  highly  suggestive.  Next  came 
Bach's  celebrated  Fugue  in  G  minor ;  full  of  life 
and  grandeur  and  of  infinite  s:3ggestion  as  the 
ocean.  The  soul  feels  glad  and  strong  while  it 
keeps  on ;  and  you  saw  every  face  was  animated  ; 
there  was  no  7ieed  of  clap-trap  to  enlist  attention. 
The  "Wedding-March"  (Mendelssohn)  closed 
the  first  part.  This  was  an  example  of  the  fullest, 
loudest  strength  of  the  organ  ;  crowded  harmo- 
nies, rushing  together  through  all  the  pipes,  dia- 
pasons, trumpets,  mixtures,  solos,  astounding  the 
new  listeners.  It  was  made  remarkably  distinct, 
crisp  and  orchestra-like ;  but  for  such  a  great 
roaring  mass  of  sound,  one  felt  the  need  of  a  larger 
place  in  which  to  hear  it ;  the  sub-bass  of  the 
organ,  down  to  the  32-f'eet  C,  appears  round  and 
substantial,  but  it  seems  to  need  more  space  to 
speak  in,  a  longer  beach  to  roll  its  waves  upon. 
Then  again,  do  not  the  necessary  dissonances 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  full  organ,  with  the 
mixtures  drawn,  on  the  principle  of  increasing 
the  (Sclat  and  lustre  of  the  mass  of  tone,  require  a 
vaster  space  in  which  to  let  the  cross  vibrations 
work  themselves  out  clear  ? 

The  second  part  was  all  outside  of  organ  music 
proper.  The  overture  to  "  Wilham  Tell"  was 
very  skilfully  played,  and  more  efl'ective  than  one 
would  suppose  it  could  be  on  the  organ.  The 
"  Theme  with  Variations  (extempore)"  was  "  The 
Last  Eose  of  Summer,"  much  of  it  more  ingenious 
than  edifying,  yet  not  without  some  beautiful 
effects.  The  "  Turkish  March,"  from  Beethoven's 
"  Euins  of  Athens,"  was  a  pretty  trifle,  Turkish 
enough,  and  short.  Mr.  JMorgan  closed  with 
"  God  save  the  King,"  wrought  up  a  la  Fantasia, 
with  variations,  after  his  own  fancy.  There  was 
some  astonishing  pedal  work  in  it.  What  a 
furore!  hand-clappings  and  hurrahs  mingle  them- 
selves with  the  deafening  roar  of  the  big  pipes 
long  ere  their  "  hurly-burly  's  done." 


Mile.  Piecolomini  in  "La  Traviata." 

The  more  serious  portion  of  the  London  press 
is  greatly  stirred  up  about  the  morality  of  the 
stage  representations,  which  have  recently  crea- 
ted such  a  furore  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre — not. 


however,  countenanced,  it  would  seem,  by  Her 
Majesty.  The  vice  of  the  Verdi  music,  as  well 
as  of  the  modern  French  plays  and  novels,  is  that 
it  resorts  to  cheap,  coarse,  sensual  stimulus  for  in- 
spiration. All  its  dishes  must  be  terribly  seasoned 
with  mustard  and  red  pepper.  All  its  plots  are 
harrowing  and  bloody — a  mingling  of  voluptu- 
ousness and  terror.  The  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous attitudes  and  complications  of  human  life 
and  passion  are  sought  out  for  exciting  subjects, 
as  if  what  is  simple,  natural  and  harmonious  were 
tame.  They  have  lost  faith,  these  eager  strivers 
for  effect,  in  daylight  and  clear,  common  air,  in  nat- 
ural skies  and  green  fields.  It  is  refreshing  to  see 
any  signs  of  a  wholesome  reaction  against  it.  Not 
the  most  effective  always  is  the  most  true  ;  every 
false  school  in  literature  and  art  has  had  its  turn 
in  running  away  with  the  crowd,  and  for  the  time 
being  finds  it  easy  to  put  out  the  stars  with  its 
own  noisy  blaze  of  rockets  and  blue  lights. 

The  following  extracts  show  the  state  of  feeling 
among  sober  London  critics.  The  Spectator  dis- 
courses thus : 

Theatrical  Moralities. — It  has  never  been 
thought  unfair  to  apply  to  the  taste  and  morals  of  a 
people  the  touchstone  of  their  public  amusements. 
These  form  the  sphere  in  which  a  nation  is  least 
controlled  by  circumstances  independent  of  its  choice, 
and  in  which  its  real  sympathies  and  tendencies  may 
be  expected  most  freely  to  show  themselves.  How 
happens  it,  if  this  is  true,  that  the  class  of  amuse- 
ments which  ought  most  vividly  to  reflect  national 
character,  and  which  at  other  periods  of  our  social 
development  has  done  so,  should  he  gradually  assum- 
ing among  us  here  in  London  a  more  exotic  and 
certainly  more  immoral  tone  1  The  favorite  opera 
of  the  season  has  been  La  Traviata,  the  favorite 
play  has  been  Retribution.  The  highest  society  in 
England  has  thronged  the  opera-house  nislit  after 
night,  to  see  a  very  young  and  innocent-looking  lady 
personate  the  heroine  of  an  infamous  modern  French 
novel,  who  varies  her  prostitution  by  a  frantic  pas- 
sion suddenly  conceived  for  one  of  her  numerous 
lovers,  and  is  brought  up  to  the  modern  stai}d;\rd  of 
intense  interest  by  dying  of  consumption  ou  the 
stage.  If  the  music  had  been  instinct  with  genius, 
something  might  have  been  said  on  the  score  of  ar- 
tistic beauty,  though  morality  would  have  barred  the 
appeal.  But  Verdi's  music,  which  generally  de- 
scends below  his  subjects,  can  in  this  case  claim  the 
ambiguous  merit  of  being  quite  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  attraction  was — as  no  doubt  it  maiidy 
was — in  Piccolomini's  grace  and  pathos,  surely  grace 
and  patlios  are  to  be  found  anywhere  ratlicr  than  in 
Parisian  lorettes;  and  we  are  finally  reduced  to  seek 
for  some  at  least  of  the  charm  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  actress  and  the  part  she  was  calK  d  on  to 
sustain, — just  the  sort  of  attraction  which  the  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  Caroline  era  felt  in  hearing  the 
broadest  indecencies  put  into  the  nioiuhs  of  young 
and  pretty  women  in  the  prolocnes  and  cpilouucs  of 
the  comedies  of  that  reprobate  a<xe.  We  slioul.l  have 
thought  the  proclnctiou  of  La  Traviata  an  outrage 
on  the  ladies  of  the  aristocracy  who  support  tlie  the- 
atre, if  they  had  not  by  crowding  their  boxes  every 
night  shown  that  they  did  not  notice  the  underlying 
vice  of  the  opera.  But  these  ladies  arc  not  exempt 
from  the  weakness  of  slavery  to  fashion.  No  one  of 
them  likes  to  be  the  first  to  pronounce  authoritative- 
ly that  a  thing  is  improper,  no  one  chooses  to  be 
more  particular  or  prutlish  than  her  neighbor ;  and  so 
familiarity  with  evil  gradually  grows,  and  the  very 
instinct  which  would  in  most  cases  worn  women 
against  such  exhibitions  as  these  becomes  dtdlcd, 
and  ceases  soon  to  retain  any  vitality.  The  fashion- 
able world  acts  like  all  corporate  bodies,  and  tolerates 
collectively  what  the  majority  individually  disap- 
proves. The  corrective  would  be  that  morality 
should  become  corporate,  and  that  exhibitions  under 
the  patronage  of  the  female  aristocracy  sliould  be 
submitted  beforehand  to  a  committee  of  patronesses. 
If  the  ladies  objected  to  act  by  themselves  in  so  diifi- 
cnlt  and  delicate  a  matter,  let  a  "  dowager  bishop" 
or  two — of  whom  there  will  in  future  be  an  ample 
supply — be  added  to  the  committee.  Wlien  A^ice 
becomes  brazen,  it  is  time  for  Virtue  to  call  mun- 
dane influences  to  her  aid.  Then  why  should  that 
charming  little  Olympic — so  well  managed,  too,  in 
many  important  respects — be  given  up  for  a  whole 
season  to  the   representation   of  a   story  which  has 
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nothing  but  its  wickedness  to  recommend  if?  It  is 
not  true  that  murder  and  adultery  are  tlie  most  in- 
teresting subjects  of  dramatic  art,  for  it  is  not  true 
tliat  the  persons  guilty  of  these  crimes  present  the 
most  interesting  contrasts  of  character  or  the  most 
powerful  conflicts  of  passion.  Nothing  can  be  a  more 
vulgar  prejudice  than  that  vicious  persons  are  less 
tiresome,  less  monotonous,  tlian  virtuous  persons. 
The  very  violence  of  the  sensations  in  which  they 
indulge  takes  from  them  all  elasticity  and  freshness 
of  mind  and  character.  They  are  moral  drunkards, 
stupid  when  tliey  are  not  mad,  and  disgusting  when 
their  fury-lits  are  on  them.  Surely  Mr.  Wigan's  sub- 
tle sense  of  shades  of  feeling  would  easily  find  better 
scope  among  the  innocent  and  noble  diversities  of 
human  nature  than  in  portraying  the  frenzy  of  re- 
venge and  the  fiend-like  deliberation  of  hatred;  and 
an  English  audience  at  a  theatre  must  be  very 
unlike  the  same  English  audience  at  their  own  fire- 
sides, or  the  same  English  audience  in  their  choice  of 
books  and  pictures,  if  tliey  need  this  demoniacal 
stimulus  to  jaded  sensibilities.  Let  us  borrow  from 
the  Italians  tlieir  mellifluous  voices,  and  from  the 
French  their  neatness  of  plot  and  smartness  of  dia- 
logue, but  let  us  leave  alone  that  hankering  after  pru- 
rient sentiment  and  melo-dramatic  situation  which 
must  be  the  bane  of  art.  as  it  certainly  is  damaging 
to  the  moral  purity  and  strength  which  we  value 
more  than  art,  but  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  good 
art. 

Our  second  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  the  Man- 

cliester  Guardian : 

The  production  of  Verdi's  "  Traviata"  is  represen- 
ted as  tlie  cause  of  the  royal  displeasure  with  Mr. 
Lumley.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  out 
a  translation  of  the  "  Dame  aux  Camclias"  at  Drury 
Lane,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  interposed  and  ret'used 
his  license.  That  a  woman  of  abandoned  life  should 
be  capable  of  entertaining  a  great  passion,  and  of 
saerificing  her  own  happiness  for  that  of  the  man  she 
loves,  may  be  conceded  as  possible  ;  but  that  such  a 
woman,  fresh  from  the  purifying  and  refining  in- 
fluences of  a  real  attachment,  should  again  throw 
herself  into  the  haunts  of  vice,  from  which  her  love 
had  withdrawn  her,  is  a  story  so  mischievous,  so 
nnnatural,  and  so  impure,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  exercised  a  laudable  discretion 
in  preventing  the  performance  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, of  a  drama,  which  surrounds  an  abandoned 
woman  with  a  halo  of  false  sympathy  and  misplaced 
admiration.  Her  majesty  refused  to  enter  the  theatre 
at  which  this  plot  formed  the  subject  of  an  opera. 
Once,  and  once  only,  has  the  Queen  visited  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  during  tlie  season  just  ended ;  and, 
as  her  majesty  and  her  prince  were  then  accompanied 
by  her  royal  Belgian  visitors,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  they  only  went  on  that  occasion  in  deference  to 
the  wish  expressed  by  their  relatives,  to  see  Wagner, 
in  the  opera  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  I  regret  to 
say,  that  the  aristocratic  frequenters  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  have  not  imitated  the  example  of  their 
sovereign.  They  have  indeed  found  a  hideous 
piquancy  in  the  spectacle  of  a  young  lady  of  stainless 
life  and  noble  family  personating  the  role  of  a  shame- 
less and  abandoned  woman.  Mile.  Piccolomini's 
fresh  girlish  voice,  her  arch  looks  and  pretty,  wilful, 
spoiled  ways  might  excite  sympathy  for  a  youthful 
lady  who  resembles  the  fair  Sabrina  surrounded  by 
Comus  and  his  "  rabble  rout."  But  her  j'outh  and 
beauty  and  seeming  innocence  are  but  the  sauce 
pirpiaiite  of  the  dish  devoured  with  such  gluttonous 
appetite  by  the  frequenters  of  the  orchestra  stalls 
and  omnilras  boxes;  and  a  hundred  powerful  glasses 
were  turned  upon  Maria  Piccolomini's  features  as  she 
sang  the  bacchanalian  i(6iamo, /?6(amo,  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  the  reflex  action  of  that  which  she  pre- 
tends to  be  upon  that  which  she  is. 

That  young  and  nobly-born  English  maidens 
should  lend  the  sanction  of  their  presence  to  such  an 
exhibition  does  not  say  much  for  the  tone  of  morality 
in  high  life.  The  music  of  the  "  Traviata"  is,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  poor  and  common-place  ;  yet 
the  opera  has  filled  the  house,  and  has  put  into  Sir. 
Lumley's  pocket  whatever  surplus  he  may  find  there, 
after  paying  high  salaries  to  Alboni,  Wagner  and 
Piecolomini. 

The  Times  says : 

The  composition  in  which  she  made  her  debut  was 
little  worth,  and  the  libretto  with  wliich  it  was  con- 
nected was  almost  repulsive  from  the  physical  and 
phthisical  nature  of  the  woes  which  it  illustrated. 
This  did  not  matter  a  jot.  The  appearance  of  a 
young,  fresh  talent,  adorned  with  innate  grace,  and 
free  from  everything  like  convention,  at  once  van- 
quislied  every  heart  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  fair  victrtx.  No  vocal  actress  ever  succeeded 
more  perfectly  in  making  her  song  go  to  the  hearts 


of  her  hearers  than  Mademoiselle  Piecolomini.  The 
song  belonged  not  only  to  the  voice,  but  to  the  face, 
the  manner,  to  the  gesticulation.  The  liltle  artist 
dashed  ort'  her  reckless  cbampagnc-lyrie,  and  occu- 
pants of  the  stalls  wagged  their  heads  in  accordance 
with  the  time;  she  gave  a  heartbroken  shriek  when 
parting  from  her  lover,  and,  lo !  the  hearts  of  forty 
old  habitues  were  rent  in  twain  ;  she  coughed  herself 
to  death  before  their  eyes,  and  nothing  was  so  fascin- 
ating as  the  last  agony.  "  Come  in  and  die,  Raljib !" 
s.ays  the  old  citizen's  wife  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Kniijht  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  when  she  wants  to  see 
the  apprentice  act  the  closing  scene  of  a  tragedy. 
"  Come  in  and  die,  Piecolomini"  was  the  mental 
ejaculation  of  many  a  staunch  habitue';  but  it  was  that 
he  might  revive  her  with  potent  lungs  and  a  ponder- 
ous boquet.  Never  was  so  complete  a  sympathy 
established  between  artist  and  audience. 

We  could  speak  very  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
this  same  Traviata.  but  in  some  eases  figures  of 
speech  must  succumb  to  figures  of  arithmetic;  and 
it  can,  we  believe,  be  proved  by  statistical  returns 
that  this  particular  opera,  th.anks  to  Mademoiselle 
Piecolomini,  has  been  played  for  a  greater  number  of 
nights  than  any  other  modern  work  within  the  same 
period. 


The  Life  of  Beethoven. — ^Certainly  all 
our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
communication,  from  one  whose  frequent  and 
well-appreciated  favors  in  our  columns  have  earned 
him  the  right  to  address  them  familiarly : 

Camekidge,  Aug.  18,  1856. 

Mv  Deak  Dwight  : — I  have  been  so  long  known 
to  the  readers  of  your  Journal  as  rather  an  industri- 
ous contributor  to  your  columns,  that  possibly  it 
may  not  appear  to  exhibit  a  want  of  proper  modesty 
if  I  answer  in  this  manner  a  few  questions,  which 
are  put  to  me  continually,  both  by  friends  and  stran- 
gers, in  relation  to  the  work  so  long  since  announced 
by  you  as  in  preparation.  I  refer  to  a  Life  of  Bee- 
thoven, by  an  American,  for  the  American  public. 

During  the  years  I  have  spent  abroad,  I  have 
heard  of  but  one  person  beside  myself,  who  has  made 
any  extensive  researches  for  sueli  a  work.  That  gen- 
tleman is  Professor  Otto  Jahn,  of  Bonn.  Prof. 
Jahn  is  a  well  known  philologist,  who  devotes  his 
leisure  to  music  and  musical  literature,  and  has  un- 
dertaken the  great  task  of  writing  the  biographies  of 
Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  The  first  volume  of 
his  life  of  Mozart  you  have  already  made  known  to 
your  readers,  in  extracts  from  its  pages.  The  object 
of  the  professor  is  to  give  not  only  the  history  of 
these  men,  but  also  a  critical  discussion  of  their 
works,  with  the  position  they  occupy,  and  the  influ- 
ence they  exert  and  are  exerting  upon  the  history  of 
their  art.  These  works  will  be  very  extensive  and 
hardly  of  a  popular  character.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  notice  here  a  work  upon  Handel,  of  a  simi- 
lar character,now  in  preparation  by  a  Dr.  Crysander, 
and  which,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  from  what 
I  know  of  that  gentleman's  indefatigable  industry 
and  profound  knowledge  of  music,  will  prove  a  ver- 
itable masterpiece. 

My  object,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  give  a  full,  ex- 
act and  reliable  history  of  Beethoven  the  man,  with 
such  remarks  upon  his  works  and  mission  as  will 
natur.illy  arise  from  a  somewhat  extensive  study  of 
the  subject  during  the  last  ten  years,  avoiding,  how- 
ever, those  endless  scientific  discussions  of  which  no 
man,  save  some  profound  and  learned  contrapuntist, 
like  Debn,  for  instance,  is  capable.  Had  it  been  in 
my  power  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to  this  work, 
it  would  long  since  have  been  in  the  reader's  hands. 
The  first  draft  of  the  first  half  of  the  work  has  al- 
ready been  completed,  and  a  few  months  of  uninter- 
rupted devotion  to  the  subject  in  Vienna,  the  scene 
of  all  the  important  years  of  Beethoven's  life,  will 
enable  me  to  make  the  final  researches  now  necessa- 
ry, and  to  fill  up,  revise  and  complete  the  sketch  al- 
readv  drawn.  The  materials  already  collected  are 
large  in  quantity,  but  there  are  still  many  gaps  to  be 
filled,  omissions  to  be  supplied,  points  to  bo  eluci- 
dated, and  facts  to  be  verified.  My  undertaking  has 
proved  no  holiday  task.  I  can  say  with  great  satis- 
faction, however,  that  at  length  its  extent  is  visible, 
and  that  the  hope  of  soon  giving  ray  countrymen  the 
means  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  character  of 
that  great  man,  whose  music  stirs  them  as  that  of  no 
other  composer  does,  lends  me  new  courage  and 
zeal  in  the  work.  Yours  Truly,        a.  w.  t. 


Our  accomplished  singer,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  gives 
a  vocal  concert  at  Nahant  this  evening,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Wetherbee,  basso,  and  Mr. 
T.  Hinton,  as  accomp.anist.  Her  programme  is  light, 
short  and  choice — just  the  thing  for  a  summer  eve- 
ning of  the  gay  crowd  at  the  sea-side.  She  is  to 
sing  herself  the  beautiful  Romanza  from  "  William 
Tell,"  the  Cavatina,  Non  f'l  Soijno,  of  Verdi,  and 
two  English  songs :  "  The  Normandy  Maid"  and 
"  Cherry  Ripe."  Mr.  Wetherbee  will  sing  the  comic 
bass  song  of  the  Ilarein  Keeper,  from  Mozart's  Se- 
raglio, which  we  have  heard  him  do  with  great  ^ws<o. 
The  duets  are  :  La  cidarem  ("  Don  Juan")  and  Dun- 
que  io  sono,  from  "  The  Barber.". . .  .Miss  Phillipps's 
concert  at  the  same  place  last  week  was,  we  are  told, 

quite  successful At   Newport   they   have   Mme. 

Lagkaxge,  Gottschalk,  Brignoli,  &c.,  and  have 
enjoyed  various  concerts,  besides  the  bewitching 
promenade  and  dance  music  of  a  goodly  number  of 
the  old  "Germanians,"  re-assembled  for  an  orchestra. 

If  Psalm  Tunes  by  their  multitude  can  save  the 
country,  we  are  safe.  Five  new  collections  are  now 
on  the  eve  of  publication.  These  are  :  The  "  Sab- 
bath Bell,"  edited  by  Lowell  Mason  and  Geo.  F. 
Root;  the  "Keystone  Collection,"  by  A.  N.  Johnson 
and  E.  H.  Frost ;  the  "  Hosanna,"  by  Leonard  Mar- 
shall, the  "  Selab,"  by  T.  Hastings ;  and  the  "  Dul- 
cimer," by  I.  B.  Woodbury. 

L'  Eco  di  Italia  announces  the  arrival  in  New 
York  of  a  new  tenor,  Sig.  Tieerini,  who  has  just 
had  a  brilliant  career  at  the  Tacon  theatre  in  Ha- 
vana, where  he  sung  in  Norma,  Favorlta,  Lucia,  1  due 
Foscari,  Trovaiore,  L'Elislr,  Rigoletto,  I  Martin,  and 
other  difficult  pieces,  always  "confelicissimo  successo," 
as   he  had  before   done   in  the   theatres  of  Naples, 

Rome  and  Palermo Vestvali  has  engaged  for 

her  Mexican  Opera  a  prima  donna  assoluta  (name 
not  mentioned),  the  baritone  Ottatiani  and  the 
tenor  Stefani  ....  Sig.  Akditi,  the  well-known  con- 
ductor, and  composer  of  £a  Spia,has  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, where  we  have  now  two  Sple. . .  .Mmes.  Bosio, 
Mahai  ;  Signers  Lablache,  Ronconi,  Calzolari, 
and  Tagliafico,  together  with  Cerito,  the  beauti- 
ful danseuse,  are  engaged  to  appear  during  the  coro- 
nation fetes  at  Moscow Mile.  PiccOLOMiNt.  Sig- 

nors  Gaedoni,  Graziani,  Benetentano  and  Neri 
Beraldi  are  engaged  for  the  winter  at  Paris. 

The  London  Musical  World  contains  the  following 
letter  addressed  by  the  poet,  Longfellow,  to  the 
composer,  Balfe,  whose  musical  settings  of  certain 
beautiful  lyrics  of  the  former  have  obtained  wide 
popularity  in  England  ; — 

Mt  dear  Sir,— I  feel  very  much  flattered  by 
vour  friendly  note,  and  the  precious  volume  of  music 
which  came  with  it;  and  I  should  not  be  so  tardy  in 
my  thanks,  had  I  not  been  laid  up  on  my  sofa  with 
a  lame  knee  for  the  last  month.  Finally,  I  have 
crept  from  Cambridge  to  this  sea-side  place,  and  am 
well  enough  to  sit  at  a  table  and  write. 

One  of  my  first  letters  is  to  acknowledge  your 
heauliful  gift,  and  to  say  how  successful  this  musical 
translation  of  my  poems  seems  to  me.  You  have 
sung  them  better  than  I  did;  for,  after  all,  music 
reproduces  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  a  piece  is 
written  better  than  words  can. 

For  all  these  various  and  beautiful  melodies,  these 
interpretations  of  my  thoughts,  I  very  sincerely 
th.ank  you ;  and  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  truly 
appreciate  this  token  of  yonr  regard  for  what  I  have 
written,  ai>d  all  the  friendly  expressions  of  your 
letter.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully. 
Henrt  W.  Longfellow. 

Nahant,  near  Boston,  July  12,  1856. 

"  A  more  graceful  tribute,"  adds  the  World,  "  was 
never  paid  by  poet  to  musician — by  one  man  of  ge- 
nius to  another."  The  songs  referred  to  are,  "Good 
night,  beloved  1"  Serenade  ;  "  The  reaper  and  the 
flowers  ;"  "  This  is  the  place,  stand  still,  my  steed  ;" 
"  The  green  trees  whispered  wild  and  low  ;"  "Annie 
of  Tharaw;"  "  The  day  is  done,"  and  "  Trust  her 
not."  Duet.  They  are  published  by  Messrs.  Boosey 
&  Sons,  28  Holies  street,  London. . .  .The  same  jour- 
nal informs  us  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report 
that  William  V.  Wallace  had  become  blind. 
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Ji(ltri[rtis£m  lints* 

TO  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  Tvho 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereot\  pe  edi- 
tion DOW  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upoij  a  very  extensive  sale  of  tdis  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  bis  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol.  T.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  "WORKS  OP  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
"WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  preparation,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  ptihlishing  office  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols..  .©6 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works Sf3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  Works,  2  vols S6 

Haydn's  "  "        2  vols S6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 

THE  EIGHTH 

mMMi  mmmmmm 

....OF.... 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES  AND 
MECHANICAL    ART, 

TJNDEE  THE   DIRECTION   OF 

THE    MASSACHUSETTS 

CMRITABLE  KCIAIIC  ASSOCIATION, 

WILL   COMMENCE   AT 

FANETTIL  AND  QUINCY  HALLS, 

ON 

Wednesday,  Sept.  lOth. 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Secretary. 

J.    C,   D.   PARKEE. 

3IiTStru£tox  of  X\)t  ^3iano-jPort£,  ©r^ait  ^  plarmoiT^, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 


CALLCOTT'S  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     A  Musical   Grammar,   in  four   parts. 
I.  Notation.    II.  Melody.     III.  Harmony.    IV.  Rhythm. 
By  Dr.  Callcott. 

The  design  of  this  TTOrk  is  to  compress  into  a  small  volume 
the  leading  principles  of  practical  music.  From  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  music  and  language,  the  author  has 
adopted  the  classification  first  suggested  by  German  theorists. 
He  has  endeavored  by  examples  selected  from  the  best  authors 
to  render  the  instructions  more  satisfactory  than  if  tbey  were 
merely  verbal.  By  due  attention  to  this  volume,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  student  may  obtain  all  that  is  necessary  to  discrim- 
inate between  false  and  correct  harmony,  and  to  compose 
conformably  to  established  rules.     Price  75  cents. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

WANTSD,  a  situation  in  a  Boston  Manufactory  or  Music 
Store,  to  learn  the  art  of  Tuning,  by  a  person  who  hag 
some  theoretical  knowledge  of  music. 
Address  '=  Stanhope,''  Charlestown,  Mass. 


C.    BREUSINCJ, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Mrard's   Grand  Pianos, 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

\Sy  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY: 

VOLUME  r. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modem  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  SE3. 

VOIiUME  8. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price  §5,25  )  In  paper  wrappers,  S^l,13.  By 
mail,  Sl,20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.     Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue fl  63 

"   2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"   6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-instruction. 

Tol.  1.  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3.  Guide  to  Composition,  B8c  each.    Three 

vols,  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  hoards 2  63 

J.  A.  NOVEIiliO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eiec^tctl  at  tliis  Office. 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Ciarcia's  Complete  School  of  SisBgiiig. 

JUST  PUBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  In  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Manuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  'Washington  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Excliange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  Sp5U  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  !S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDEEMESS. 

THIS  beauriful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sand,  jnst 
completed  in  the  Journal  of  IMusic,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pre.^^sly  translafed,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,and 
may  be  had  at  this  offi(^e,aud  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 

JOE  PPtlFTIFa 

OP     EVERY    BESCKIPTION     NEATLY    AXD     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE   OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD   L.   BALCH, 

No.    ai    SCHOOL    STREET. 


PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Manufactory,  379  AVasUingtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

F.    F.    IDOID(3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  JBeacb  St.  Boston,  and  IV.  Camliridge,  Ms. 

O=PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  ],ET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOTED    TO 

No.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  KJleeland  Street. 

SIG.   AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

CARL    HAUSS 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Heed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  How, 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACISER     OF     MUSIC, 

2G5  ■WasBiington  Street,  Bosto2&» 
G.   ANDRIE   &   CO/S 

19  S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTXUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

O^A  catalogue  of  our  stork  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

^  ^ap^r  of  Ert  aiii)  Literature, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Tivo  Dollars  per  annum,  iik  adT~auce. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concert.^, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  3.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[t^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J,  S.  DWIGUT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line , 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion $^12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent ^6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal,] 

Tlie  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

EY  DR.    HEINRICH  DiJRINS. 
(Continued  from  page  162.) 

The  fame  wliieli  Beethoven  had  ah-eady  ac- 
quired did  not  betray  him  into  vanity  or  an  ex- 
aggerated self-esteem.  The  experience  of  many 
years  had  taught  him  that  with  the  multitude  the 
mere  name  is  sufficient  foi-  them  to  find  every- 
t'ling  in  a  v.'ork  beautiful  and  excellent,  or  medi- 
ocre and  poor.  It  chanced  one  evening,  at  Count 
Browne's,  in  Baden,  near  Vienna,  that  Beetho- 
yen's  pupil,  Ferdinand  Ries,  who  had  been  re- 
commended to  the  Count  as  a  pianist,  and  who 
usually  performed  his  master's  compositions  to 
him  in  the  evening,  played  a  march  that  just 
then  occurred  to  him.  The  circle  at  the  Count's 
consisted  of  outright  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Beethoven.  An  old  Countess,  whose  devout  ad- 
herence had  become  annoying  to  the  composer, 
went  into  raptures  at  that  march.  She  supposed 
it  something  new  by  -Beethoven,  and  Ries  wag- 
gishly confessed  it.  Unfortunately,  the  next  day 
Beethoven  himself  came  to  Baden.  He  had 
scarcely  stepped  into  the  Count's  saloon,  when 
the  old  lady  began  to  speak  of  the  exceedingly 
ingenious  and  splendid  march.  Ries  was  in  no 
little  of  a  quandary.  He  knew  that  Beethoven 
could  not  endure  the  old  Countess.  So  he  drew 
him  rapidly  aside,  and  whispered  to  him  that  he 
had  merely  amused  himself  with  her  silliness. 
Beethoven  took  it  well ;  but  the  embarrassment 
of  the  pupil  increased  when  he  was  obliged  to 
repeat  the  march,  which  this  time  turned  out 
much  worse,  since  Beethoven  stood  beside  him. 
The  latter  was  overwhelmed  with  praises,  to 
which  he  listened  in  confusion   and  with  inward 


rage.  "  You  see,  dear  Ries,"  said  he  to  his  young 
friend  afterwards,  "  these  are  the  great  con- 
noisseurs, who  judge  every  sort  of  music  so  cor- 
rectly and  so  sharply.  Only  give  them  the  name 
of  their  favorite ;  that's  all  they  need." 

It  was  not  alwaj's  that  Beethoven's  excitable 
nature  had  such  self-control.  Soon  afterwards 
he  played  with  Ries  a  Sonata  for  four  hands, 
composed  by  him.  During  the  performance  the 
young  Count  P.  talked  so  loud  with  a  young  lady 
in  the  door-way  of  the  ante-room,  that  Beethoven, 
after  several  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  silence, 
suddenly',  in  the  midst  of  their  playing,  pulled 
away  his  pupil's  hands  from  the  piano,  sprang  up 
quickly,  and  in  a  loud  voice  said  :  "  I  do  not 
play  for  such  swine  I"  All  attempts  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  piano  were  in  vain.  He  would  not 
even  permit  Ries  to  go  on  with  the  Sonata.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  music  was  resolved  into 
a  general  chagrin. 

In  the  opposite  mood  Beethoven  took  a  slight 
reproof  of  his  own  musical  performance  for  just 
what  it  was,  a  harmless  joke,  conscious,  as  teach- 
er, of  having  committed  a  like  fault  with  his 
scholar.  "  One  evening,"  Ries  related,  "  I  had 
to  play  at  Count  Browne's  a  Sonata  of  Beetho- 
ven. It  was  the  Sonata  in  A  minor.  As  Beet- 
hoven was  present,  and  I  had  never  practised 
that  Sonata  with  him,  I  begged  that  I  might  play 
any  other,  but  not  that  one.  They  turned  to 
Beethoven,  who  finally  said  :  '  Come,  you  surely 
will  not  play  it  so  badly  that  I  cannot  listen  to  it.' 
So  I  had  to  submit.  Beethoven,  as  usual,  turned 
the  leaves.  At  a  leap  with  the  left  hand,  where 
one  note  should  be  made  quite  prominent,  I  came 
full  on  the  neighbor  note.  Beethoven  tapped  me 
with  one  finger  on  the  head,  which  the  Princess 
Lichnowsky,  who  sat  opposite  me  leaning  upon 
the  piano,  remarked  and  smiled.  After  the  play- 
ing was  over  Beethoven  said  :  '  Right  bravely 
done  !  You  have  no  need  first  to  learn  the  So- 
nata with  me.  The  finger  was  merely  to  show 
you  my  attention.'  Afterwards  Beethoven  had 
to  play.  He  chose  his  D  minor  Sonata,  which 
had  then  just  appeared.  The  Princess  may  have 
expected  that  Beethoven  might  make  some  mis- 
take. She  placed  herself  behind  his  stool,  and  I 
turned  the  leaves.  At  the  53d  and  54th  bars 
Beethoven  missed  the  beginning,  and  instead  of 
going  down  with  two  and  two  notes,  he  struck 
every  quarter  with  the  full  hand,  three  or  four 
notes  at  once,  descending.  It  sounded  as  if  the 
key-board  were  being  dusted.  The  Princess  Lich- 
nowsky gave  him  some  not  very  soft  blows  on  the 
head,  with  the  remark  that :  "  If  the  pupil  gets  a 
finger  for  one  false  note,  then  the  master,  who 
commits  greater  blunders,  must  be  punished  with 
full  hands."     They  all  laughed,  especially  Beet- 


hoven. He  began  anew,  and  played  with  won- 
derful beaut}'.  The  Adagio,  especially,  he  ren- 
dered in  an  inimitable  manner. 

Ries  ascribed  the  carefulness  and  patience 
which  Beethoven  showed  in  his  instruction,  to  his 
love  for  his  father,  with  whom  Beethoven  had 
stood  in  the  friendliest  relations  formerly  at  Bonn. 
He  had  to  repeat  many  things  ten  times  over, 
and  oftener.  If  it  happened  that  he  missed  aught 
in  a  passage,  or  that  he  struck  certain  notes 
wrong,  which  Beethoven  wanted  to  have  made 
quite  prominent,  he  seldom  said  a  word.  But  he 
was  stirred  up  if  his  pupil  missed  the  expression 
in  a  Crescendo,  for  instance,  and  thereby  pervert- 
ed the  character  of  the  whole  piece.  The  first, 
he  would  say,  was  mere  accident,  but  the  other 
betrayed  want  of  knowledge,  of  feeling  or  atten- 
tion. 

His  hardness  of  hearing,  before  mentioned, 
gave  him  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness.  This 
afHiction,  although  suspended  for  some  time,  al- 
ways returned  again.  Those  about  him  had  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  make  him  sensible  of  this 
infirmity  by  talking  loud  to  him.  If  he  did  not 
understand  anything,  he  commonly  put  it  off 
upon  absent-mindedness,  from  which  he  was  not 
free.  How  much  his  hearing  had  diminished, 
was  shown  in  1802,  during  a  walk  in  the  coun- 
try. His  companion,  Ries,  called  his  attention  to 
a  shepherd,  who  played  quite  prettily  in  the 
woods  upon  a  flute  carved  out  of  elder  wood. 
For  half  an  hour  Beethoven  could  hear  noth- 
ing. But  notwithstanding  Ries  assured  him  that 
he  too  heard  nothing  more,  (which  was  not  the 
case,)  Beethoven  sank  into  a  melancholy  mood. 
He  grew  monosyllabic,  and  stared  straight  before 
him  with  a  gloomy  look.  On  the  way  home  he 
kept  on  muttering  to  himself,  emitting  inarticu- 
late sounds,  without  singing  any  definite  notes. 
There  had  occurred  to  him,  he  said,  a  theme  for 
the  last  Allegro  of  one  of  his  Sonatas.  When  he 
had  entered  his  chamber  with  his  companion,  he 
ran  with  his  hat  on  his  head  to  the  piano,  and 
busied  himself  for  almost  an  hour  with  the  finale 
of  his  Sonata  in  F  minor.  When  he  rose  from 
the  piano,  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  young 
friend  still  there,  who  had  seated  himself  the 
meanwhile  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Beethoven 
said  to  him  shortly :  "  I  can  give  you  no  lesson 
to-day ;  I  must  still  work." 

The  comfortless  condition  in  which  Beethoven 
found  himself  placed  by  his  deafness,  is  described 
by  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  Stephen  von  Breu- 
ning,  in  a  letter  dated  13th  Nov.  1806,  to  Dr. 
Wegeler,. in  Coblentz.  "You  cannot  believe," 
he  writes,  "  what  an  indescribable,  I  might  say 
terrible  impression,  the  decay  of  his  hearing  has 
produced  on  Beethoven.     Imagine  what  the  feel- 
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ing  of  unbappiness  must  be,  ivitli  his  earnest 
character ;  to  which  add  reserve,  mistrust,  fre- 
quently towards  his  best  friends,  in  many  things 
irresolution.  For  the  most  part,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  where  his  original  feeling  expresses 
itself  quite  freely,  intercourse  with  him  is  an  ac- 
tual exertion,  since  one  never  can  abandon  him- 
self. From  May  to  the  beginning  of  this  month  we 
have  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  during  the  first 
days  I  took  him  into  my  room.  He  was  scarcely 
with  me,  when  he  fell  into  a  severe  illness,  almost 
dangerous,  which  passed  at  length  into  an  obsti- 
nate intermittent  fever.  Care  and  nursing  have 
debilitated  me  considerably.  He  is  now  well 
again.  He  lives  upon  the  ramparts,  I  in  a  house 
newly  built  by  Prince  Esterhazy  before  the  Als- 
ter-Caserne,  and  as  I  manage  my  own  house-keep- 
ing, Beethoven  eats  every  day  with  me." 

Some  years  before,  in  July  1804,  Beethoven 
had  had  a  falling  out  with  this  friend  of  his  youth, 
which  threatened  a  complete  rupture  of  their  re- 
lations. The  immediate  occasion  of  this  violent 
altercation  between  them  was,  that  Stephen  von 
Breuning  had  delayed  or  omitted  the  usual  notice 
to  quit  from  Beethoven's  former  lodgings  in  the 
theatre  building  upon  the  Wieden.  Breuning,  a 
hot-head  like  Beethoven,  was  the  more  provoked  at 
his  conduct,  since  it  had  not  been  all  among  them- 
selves. Beethoven  wrote  to  his  pupil,  Ries,  in  the 
beginning  of  July  1804  :  "  Since  Breuning  has 
not  scrupled  to  represent  my  character  to  you, 
by  his  behavior,  in  such  a  light  that  I  appear  a 
wretched,  pitiable,  small  man,  I  must  select  you 
to  bear  my  answer  to  him  orally,  but  only  to  the 
first  point  of  his  letter,  which  I  answer  simply  to 
vindicate  my  character  with  you.  Tell  him,  then, 
that  I  never  thought  of  reproaching  him  for  the 
delay  of  the  notice,  and  that,  had  it  really  been 
Breuning's  fault,  every  harmonious  relation  in 
the  world  was  far  too  dear  to  me,  to  suffer  me  for 
a  few  hundreds,  or  even  more,  to  inflict  mortifi- 
cations upon  one  of  my  friends.  You  know  your- 
self, that  I  have  charged  you  jokingly  with  the 
fault  of  the  quif^notlce  having  arrived  too  late 
through  you.  I  am  sure  you  will  remember  this ; 
on  my  part  the  whole  matter  was  forgotten.  And 
then  my  brother  began  at  the  table,  and  said  that 
he  believed  that  it  was  Breuning's  fault.  I  de- 
nied it  on  the  spot  and  said :  '  It  was  your  fault.' 
That,  I  think,  was  clear  enough,  that  I  did  not 
impute  the  fault  to  Breuning.  But  he  sprang  up 
like  a  mad  man  and  said  he  would  call  up  the 
master  of  the  house.  This  to  me  unusual  con- 
duct before  all  the  men  with  whom  I  associate, 
quite  discomposed  me.  I  too  sprang  up,  upset 
my  chair,  went  off  and  did  not  return.  This  be- 
havior moved  Breuning  to  place  me  in  such  a 
beautiful  light  with  you  and  the  keeper  of  the 
house,  and  to  send  me  a  letter,  which  I  answered 
only  by  silence.  To  Breuning  I  have  no  more 
to  say.  His  mode  of  thinking  and  of  action  in 
regard  to  mine,  shows  that  a  friendly  relation  nev- 
er should  have  been  formed  between  us,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  continue." 

A  similar  mood  prevails  in  a  later  letter  of 
Beethoven's  to  Eies,  written  July  24th,  1804,  at 
Baden,  near  Vienna.  This  letter  contributes  es- 
sentially to  an  understanding  of  his  friend's  and 
of  his  own  character.  Here  Beethoven  frankly 
confesses  his  own  weaknesses,  but  does  not  acquit 
his  friend  entirely  of  all  faults.  In  relation  to 
the  affair  just  mentioned  he  wrote  to  Eies  :  "  Be- 
lieve me,  my  flying  into  a  passion   was  only   an 


outbreak  of  many  past  unpleasant  occurrences.  I 
have  the  faculty  of  concealing  and  repressing  my 
sensibility  in  a  great  many  matters ;  but  if  I  hap- 
pen to  get  excited  at  a  time  when  I  am  more  sus- 
ceptible to  anger,  I  explode  more  vehemently 
than  anybody  else.  Breuning  has  certainly  very 
excellent  peculiarities  ;  but  he  thinks  himself  free 
from  all  faults,  and  for  the  most  part  has  those  in 
the  strongest  degree  which  he  believes  he  finds  in 
other  men.  He  has  a  spirit  of  littleness,  which  I 
have  despised  from  childhood.  My  judgment  al- 
most prophesied  the  turn  things  have  taken  with 
Breuning,  since  our  ways  of  thinking,  acting  and 
feeling  were  too  different.  But  I  had  believed 
that  even  these  difficulties  might  be  overcome. 
Experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  contrary. 
And  now  no  friendship  more  !  I  have  had  but 
two  friends  in  the  world,  with  whom  I  never  had 
a  misunderstanding ;  but  what  men  !  One  is 
dead,  the  other  lives  yet.  Although  for  six  long 
years  we  neither  of  us  have  known  anything  of 
the  other,  yet  I  know  that  I  hold  in  his  heart  the 
first  place,  as  he  does  in  mine.  The  ground  of 
friendship  is  the  greatest  similarity  in  the  souls 
and  hearts  of  men.  I  wish  nothing  but  that  you 
read  my  letter,  and  his  to  me.  No,  no  longer  will 
he  maintain  the  place  he  did  have  in  my  heart. 
He  who  can  attribute  to  his  friend  such  a  low  way 
of  thinking,  and  who  can  allow  himself  so  low  a 
way  of  acting  towards  him,  is  not  worthy  of  !my 
friendship." 

Scarcely  a  few  months  had  passed  after  this 
letter,  when  Beethoven  accidentally  met  Breu- 
ning. A  full  reconciliation  took  place  instantly. 
Every  hostile  intention,  however  strongly  he  had 
expressed  himself  about  it  in  the  above  letter, 
was  entirely  forgotten.  Beethoven  dedicated  to 
him  one  of  his  Sonatas,  and  dined  with  him  daily 
in  his  before-mentioned  lodgings  in  front  of  the 
Alster-Caserne. 

Beethoven's  irritability  was  frequently  increased 
by  an  easily-e.xcited  suspiciousness,  which  had  its 
foundation  in  his  hardness  of  hearing.  His  most 
tried  friends  might  be  calumniated  before  him 
through  any  unknown  person,  for  he  was  extreme- 
ly credulous.  To  the  suspected  party  he  made 
no  accusation.  He  asked  no  explanation  of  him, 
but  he  showed  the  deepest  contempt  for  him  upon 
the  spot.  Frequently  one  knew  not  how  he  stood 
with  him,  until  the  affair,  for  the  most  part  acci- 
dental, cleared  itself  up.  But  then  he  sought  to 
make  good  the  wrong  he  had  done  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

To  his  friends,  so  long  as  he  had  no  suspicions 
against  them,  he  was  unalterably  true.  They 
could  reckon  in  all  trials  upon  his  sympathy  and 
aid.  This  amiable  side  of  his  character  showed 
itself  towards  his  friend  and  pupil,  Ries,  through 
a  magnanimous  intercession. 

Soon  after  the  march  of  the  French  army  into 
Vienna,  in  the  year  1805,  Ries,  who  was  born  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  summoned  back 
by  the  French  laws  as  a  conscript.  Whereupon 
Beethoven  wrote  a  petition  to  the  Princess  von 
Lichtenstein,  which,  however,  to  his  great  indig- 
nation, was  not  delivered.  This  petition  read : 
"  Pardon  me,  most  gracious  Princess,  should  you 
be  disagreeably  surprised,  perchance,  through 
the  bearer  of  this.  Poor  Ries,  my  pupil,  must  in 
this  unhappy  war  take  the  musket  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  must  as  a  foreigner  in  a  few  days  go  far 
from  here.  He  has  nothing,  actually  nothing, 
and  must  make  a   long  journey.    Under  these 


circumstances  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  concert 
is  entirely  cut  off  for  him.  He  must  take  refuge 
in  the  beneficence  of  others.  I  commend  him  to 
you.  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  this  step.  Only 
in  the  extremest  need  can  a  noble  man  resort 
to  such  means.  In  this  confidence  I  send  the 
poor  fellow  to  you,  hoping  that  you  may  In  some 
way  ease  bis  circumstances." 

Even  from  this  friend,  for  whom  Beethoven  in- 
terfered so  actively,  he  was  some  years  after  sep- 
arated by  a  misunderstanding  fortunately  soon 
healed.  It  was  in  the  year  1809,  that  Beethoven 
received  from  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome,  then 
King  of  Westphalia,  a  call  as  kapellmeister  at 
Cassel.  His  situation  had  become  so  unfavorable 
through  the  pressure  of  the  war,  that  a  place, 
which  would  yield  a  definite  income,  must  have 
been  desirable  to  him.  In  the  contract  there  was 
offered  him  a  salary  of  600  ducats,  beside  free 
eciuipage.  Nothing  but  his  signature  was  want- 
ing. By  this  call  the  arch-duke  Rudolph  and  the 
Princes  Lobkowltz  and  Kinsky  were  led  to  se- 
cure to  the  renowned  composer  a  life  annuity,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  he  remained  in  the  impe- 
rial states. 

Unexpectedly  Ries  received  a  visit  from  the 
kapellmeister  Reichardt,  who  told  him  that  Beet- 
hoven had  definitely  declined  the  place  of  kap- 
ellmeister in  Cassel ;  the  question  was,  therefore, 
whether  he,  as  Beethoven's  pupil,  would  not  per- 
haps go  to  Cassel  for  a  smaller  salary.  Ries  went 
straight  to  Beethoven  to  get  more  exact  informa- 
tion about  the  matter,  and  to  ask  his  advice.  For 
three  weeks  long  he  was  repulsed ;  even  his  letters 
were  not  answered.  At  length  he  met  Beethoven 
upon  a  redoubt.  He  went  up  to  him  and  made 
him  acquainted  with  his  business.  "  Do  yon 
think,"  said  Beethoven,  in  a  cutting  tone,  "  that 
you  can  fill  a  place  which  has  been  offered  to 
me  ?"  He  remained  cold  and  repulsive.  The 
next  morning  Ries  went  to  Beethoven's  dwelling, 
hoping  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  him. 
His  servant  said  he  was  not  at  home.  But  Ries 
heard  him  singing  and  playing  in  an  adjoining 
room.  He  resolved,  as  the  servant  would  not  an- 
nounce him,  to  go  right  in,  but  was  pushed  back 
before  the  door.  Exceedingly  provoked,  Ries 
knocked  the  servant  down.  There  Beethoven 
found  him,  as,  disturbed  by  the  noise,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room.  Overwhelmed  with  reproaches 
by  Ries,  he  could  not  find  words  for  amazement. 
He  stood  motionless  and  staring.  When  the  mat- 
ter was  explained  Beethoven  said  quietly  :  "  I 
did  not  know  that ;  I  had  been  told  that  you 
sought  to  get  the  place  behind  my  back."  Ries 
assured  him  that  he  had  not  yet  given  any  an- 
swer. And  now  Beethoven  sought  to  repair  the 
wrong.  He  took  every  pains  to  procure  the  place 
in  question  for  his  pupil,  but  without  success,  be- 
cause it  was  too  late. 

It  would  have  been  advantageous  for  Eies,  if 
the  plan  proposed  by  Beethoven  of  a  common 
journey  had  been  executed.  Ries  on  that  jour- 
ney was  to  perform  Beethoven's  pianoforte  Con- 
certos, as  well  as  other  compositions.  Beethoven 
himself  would  direct  and  only  improvise.  In  that 
way  his  performance  was  the  most  extraordinary 
that  could  be  heard,  particularly  when  he  was  in 
a  good  humor,  or  found  himself  in  an  excited 
mood.  Few  artists  have  reached  the  height  at 
which  he  stood  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  The 
wealth  of  his  ideas,  his  variety  of  treatment,  his 
mastery   of  difficulties  which    presented    them- 
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selves  or  which  he  introduced,  were  inexhaustible. 
It  was  remarkable  how  his  inspiration  made  him 
utterly  insensible  to  outward  impressions.  "  One 
day,"  related  Eies  in  his  later  ycais,  "  after  the 
lesson  was  finished,  we  were  talking  about  themes 
for  fugues ;  I  was  at  the  piano,  and  Beethoven 
sat  near  me ;  while  I  played  the  first  fugue  theme 
out  of  Graun's  Tod  Jesu,  Beethoven  began  with 
the  left  hand  to  play  it  over  after  me,  then  he 
brought  in  the  right  also,  and  now  he  worked  it 
up,  without  the  slightest  interruption,  for  about 
half  an  hour.  It  was  incomprehensible  to  me, 
how  he  was  able  to  hold  out  so  long  in  that  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  position."  With  an  ex- 
pression all  his  own  he  played  the  Kondo  of  his 
first  Concerto  in  C  major,  in  which  he  brought  in 
several  doubled  notes,  to  make  it  more  brilliant. 
In  general  he  played  his  own  compositions  with  a 
good  deal  of  moodiness,  but  yet  adhered  for  the 
most  part  to  strict  time,  and  took  only  occasion- 
ally, but  seldom,  a  more  rapid  tempo.  Sometimes 
in  his  crescendo  he  held  back  with  a  rilardando, 
and  thus  produced  a  very  beautiful  and  striking 
efiect.  In  playing  he  gave  now  with  the  right, 
and  now  with  the  left  hand,  some  beautiful  and 
quite  inimitable  expression.  But  very  rarely  did 
he  add  notes  or  ornaments. 

[To  lie  continued.] 


The  Science  of  Sound  applied  to  Public 
Buildings. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  last  week,  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, before  the  "  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,"  in  session  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  substance  of  the  paper  is  thus  re- 
ported in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  in 
1854  I  gave  a  verbal  account  of  a  plan  for  a  lec- 
ture-room in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Since 
then  the  room  has  been  employed  two  "Winters, 
for  courses  of  lectures  to  large  audiences,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who 
have  been  present,  that  the  arrangement  for  seeing 
and  hearing,  considering  the  size  of  the  apart- 
ment, is  entirely  unexceptionable.  The  origin  of 
this  plan  was  as  follows :  The  President  of  the 
United  States  directed  Capt.  Meigs  to  confer  with 
Prof.  Bache  and  myself  in  regard  to  the  acoustics 
of  the  new  rooms  in  the  extension  of  the  Capitol. 
AVe  had  first  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
present  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
allowed  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
possible  apartments  for  public  speaking.  To  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  confusion  of  sounds  which 
exists  there  during  debate,  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  suggesting  improvements  in  new 
rooms.  We  afterward  examined  the  principal 
halls  and  churches  in  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston,  to  investigate  their  peculiarities.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  in  a  small  room  for  a  speaker  to 
be  heard  distinctly  at  every  point;  but  in  a  large 
room,  unless  provision  has  been  made  from  the 
first  for  a  suitable  form  on  acoustic  principles,  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  lighting, 
heating  and  ventilation,  and  to  all  the  special 
purposes  to  which  a  particular  building  is  to  be 
applied. 

In  the  erection  of  a  building,  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied  should  be  clearly  understood, 
and  provision  definitely  made  in  the  original  plan 
for  every  desired  object.  Modern  archSecture  is 
not  a  fine  art ;  modern  buildings  are  made  for 
other  purposes  than  artistic  effect,  and  in  them 
the  festhetical  must  be  subordinate  to  the  useful 
though  the  two  may  coexist.  The  buildings  of  a 
country  and  an  age  should  be  an  ethnological 
expression  of  the  wants,  habits,  arts,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  time  in  which  they  were  erected. 


Architecture  was  with  the  Greek  ardiitect  a  fine 
art.  He  was  trammeled  by  no  necessity  for  doors 
and  windows,  heating  and  ventilation.  His  build- 
ings, thou2h  objects  of  great  beauty,  and  fully 
realizing  the  architect's  intention,  cannot  be  copied 
in  our  day  without  violating  the  principles  which 
should  govern  in  ai'chitcctural  adaptation.  It  is 
only  when  a  building  expresses  the  dominant  sen- 
timent of  the  age  in  which  it  is  built,  and  is 
adapted  to  its  use,  that  it  is  entitled  to  our  admira- 
tion. Architecture  should  also  adapt  itself  to  the 
material  employed  ;  the  tenacity  and  strength  of 
iron  points  to  different  forms  from  those  of  build- 
ings reared  from  the  quarries  or  the  brick-yard. 

But,  to  return  to  acoustics  as  applied  to  halls 
for  public  speaking,  while  sound  has  been  mvesti- 
gated  within  the  last  fifty  years  with  a  rich  harvest 
of  results,  few  attempts  have  been  successfully 
made  to  apply  these  results  to  practical  purposes. 
The  science  of  acoustics  as  applied  to  buildings 
requires,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  subject, 
the  union  of  scientific  principles  with  experimental 
deductions.  The  human  voice  in  speaking  gives 
us  a  series  of  irregular  sounds  of  short  duration  ; 
each  syllable  being  a  separate  sound,  having  a 
pitch,  and  therefore  somewhat  of  a  musical  tone  ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  that  the  ear  can  so  accurately 
recognize  and  distinguish  such  a  very  great  variety 
of  sounds  coming  in  so  short  a  time  as  in  the  case 
of  rapidly  articulated  speech.  No  sound  is  ever 
perfectly  instantaneous,  and  the  impression  on  the 
ear  lasts  a  small  fraction  of  a  second — which 
increases  the  wonder.  The  impulse  from  an 
explosion  of  a  bubble  of  gases  in  open  air  is 
propagated  equally  in  all  directions,  but  the  noise 
of  a  cannon,  though  heard  in  every  direction,  is 
much  louder  in  the  direction  before  and  behind 
the  cannon.  Many  experiments  at  Washington 
have  been  made  to  test  how  far  the  voice  of  a 
reader  in  the  open  air  is  heard  in  different 
directions  around  him.  Other  experiments  were 
made  to  determine  the  distance  at  which  an  echo 
blends  with  the  original  sound.  Sound  recjuires 
time  for  its  transmission,  and  it  is  reflected 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  reflection  of  light,  or 
approximately  so.  When  the  sound  of  a  speaker's 
■voice  strikes  the  opposite  wall  it  is  reflected  back. 
If  the  wall  is  distant,  it  comes  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  speaker  so  long  after  he  has  spoken,  as  to 
make  a  distinct  echo.  By  clapping  the  hands  in 
front  of  a  wall,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet 
you  get  an  echo,  but  approaching  nearer  you  lose 
the  echo  when  3'ou  approach  within  35  feet.  The 
difference  in  time  between  the  sound  and  the 
echo  is  then  but  the  sixteenth  of  a  second,  and 
the  ear  hears  them  but  as  the  one  louder  sound. 
This  explains  the  distinctness  of  the  echo  from 
the  edge  of  a  forest.  All  points  within  35  feet 
of  the  edge  would  return  an  echo  at  practically 
the  same  instant,  and  the  echo  from  points  farther 
in  the  forest  would  be  too  faint  to  affect  the 
character  of  the  sound.  The  echo  from  the  wall 
behind  the  speaker  should  be  loud,  because  it  will 
but  strengthen  the  sound  of  the  voice.  Draperies 
behind  the  pulpit  are  a  waste  of  the  preacher's 
voice — hard  walls  in  front  of  him,  at  a  greater 
distance  than  forty  feet,  an  interference  with  it. 

A  more  serious  evil  is  reverberation — that  is, 
repeated  echoes  bandied  back  and  forth  between 
parallel  walls.  If  the  voice  chances  to  be  on  the 
same  pitch  as  the  reverberation,  a  resonance  of 
great  force  will  be  produced,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  hearer.  The  reverberation  will  depend  chiefly 
on  the  size  of  the  room,  the  loudness  of  the  sound, 
the  position  of  the  walls,  and  the  nature  of  their 
materials.  The  larger  the  room,  the  less  number 
of  times  per  second  will  the  sound  strike  the  walls, 
and  therefore  the  less  rapidly  be  lost.  The  louder 
the  sound,  the  more  there  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
transference  of  motion  to  the  walls,  and  therefore 
the  longer  will  the  reverberation  continue.  And 
if  the  reflecting  surfaces  are  not  parallel,  and  the 
sound  is  not  sent  entirely  across  the  room,  the 
more  frequently  will  it  strike  the  walls,  and  the 
sooner  be  absorbed.  Here  also  is  the  value  of 
panneling  and  other  variation  of  surface,  not  to 
destroy  direct  echo,  but  to  check  reverberation. 
The  material  of  the  wall  will  also  affect  the  dura- 
tion of  a  resonance.  A  wall  of  nitrogen  would 
scarcely  reflect  any  sound ;  a  wall  of  steel  would 


send  back  the  echo  nearly  as  loud  as  the  original 
impulse.  To  lest  the  nature  of  substances  in  this 
respect,  a  series  of  experiments  was  tried  with  a 
tuning  fork,  first  to  show  that  the  motions  pxcited 
by  setting  the  fork  on  the  back  of  a  solid  body 
are  similar  to  those  excited  by  the  impulses  of 
sound  coming  through  the  air  against  that  body; 
and  next  to  discover  what  those  motions  are.  A 
fork  suspended  by  a  cambric  thread  vibrated  for 
252  seconds,  as  was  determined  by  holding  under 
it  a  cavity,  which  would  resound  in  unison  with 
the  fork,  and  listening  to  it  with  an  ear  trumpet. 
Placed  on  a  thin  pine  board,  the  fork  gave  a  loud 
sound,  which  continued  less  than  10  seconds,  the 
motive  power  of  the  fork  being  communicated  to 
so  large  a  mass  of  wood,  and  through  that  rapidly 
to  the  air.  Placed  on  a  slab  of  marble,  the  sound 
was  feeble,  but  lasted  115  seconds.  The  fork  was 
now  placed  upon  a  cube  of  India  rubber  lying  on 
the  marble  slab.  The  sound  was  very  feeble,  but 
continued  less  than  40  seconds.  The  question 
what  became  of  the  motive  power  in  this  case,  as 
it  produced  so  little  sound,  was  answered  by  a  set 
of  experiments,  proving  that  the  sound  was  (so  to 
speak)  converted  into  heat.  The  amount  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  rubber,  was  so  small  as  to  be 
detected  only  by  a  dehcate  galvanometer.  Jule 
has,  however,  shown  that  the  mechanical  energy 
generated  by  a  pound  weight,  falling  through  750 
feet,  would,  when  converted  into  heat,  elevate  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  only  one  degree. 
On  a  brick  wall  the  duration  of  the  vibration  was 
88  seconds ;  on  lath  and  plaster  there  was  a  louder 
sound  of  only  18  seconds. 

A  series  of  different  experiments  was  devised 
upon  the  reflection  of  sound.  Parabolic  mirrors 
were  tested  by  lights  placed  in  the  focus,  and,  a 
watch  being  substituted  for  the  light,  the  reflected 
sound  and  the  position  of  its  focus  examined  by 
means  of  an  ear  trumpet.  Tissue  paper,  flannel, 
and  felt  were  introduced  between  the  watch  and 
the  mirror,  to  try  the  effect  of  curtains  upon 
sound.  The  experiments  on  these  mirrors  showed 
the  confusion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
arise  from  the  interior  of  the  dome.  There  is 
another  principle  of  acoustics  which  guided  exper- 
iments upon  the  effect  of  heated  cui'rents — the 
refrangibility  of  sound.  But  the  experiments 
confirmed  the  deductions  of  science,  and  showed 
that  these  heated  currents  produce  no  confusion 
in  the  hearing  of  a  speaker's  voice.  The  ear  is  a 
very  poor  judge  of  the  direction  in  which  a  sound 
comes,  and  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  a  direct 
and  a  refracted  path  can  never  reach  the  length 
of  70  feet,  which  it  must  do  before  it  produces 
any  doubling  of  the  sound.  These  researches 
open  a  field  of  investigation,  ecj^ually  interesting 
to  the  lover  of  abstract  science,  and  to  the  prac- 
tical builder,  and  I  hope  to  pursue  them  further, 
and  give  you  further  facts  at  another  meeting. 

The  new  lecture  room  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  in  the  second  story,  100  feet  in  length; 
and  by  occupying  part  of  the  towers  a  width  has 
been  secured  of  75  feet.  The  ceiling  is  25  feet 
high,  smooth  and  unbroken,  with  the  exception 
of  an  oval  opening  to  admit  light  on  the  platform. 
It  thus  powerfully  reflects  the  sound  of  the 
speaker's  voice  to  the  hearers,  and  being  so  low, 
the  reflection  blends  with  the  original  sound  and 
simply  reinforces  it.  The  general  form  of  the  room 
is  fan-shaped,  the  speaker  being  near  the  handle 
of  the  fan,  on  one  side  of  the  room.  The  walls 
behind  and  near  him  are  smooth  lath  and  plaster, 
giving  a  powerful  bnt  short  resonance,  which 
simply  strengthens  his  voice.  Not  being  parallel, 
they  produce  no  reverberation,  but  send  the  sound 
out  from  the  speaker  to  increase  the  volume  of 
his  voice  until  it  reaches  the  farthest  part  of  the 
gallery.  The  multitude  of  surfaces  directly  in 
front  of  the  speaker — gallery,  pillars,  stair  screens, 
and  the  seats,  or  the  audience — utterly  prevent 
reverberation  there.  The  seats  are  curved,  so 
that  each  spectator  faces  the  platform ;  and  the 
floor  is  also  curved,  so  that  the  back  seats  rise 
above  the  front — not  quite  so  much  as  we  wished, 
and  as  is  required  by  the  panoptic  curve  of  Prof. 
Bache,  but  as  much  as  the  size  of  the  room  would 
allow.  The  gallery,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe.  The  architecture  of  this  I'oom  is 
due  to  Capt.  Alexander,  of  the  corps  of  Topo- 
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graphical  Engineers.  He  fully  appreciated  all 
the  principles  of  sound  which  1  have  given,  and 
varied  his  plans  until  the  required  conditions  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  fulfilled.  This  is  the  true 
work  of  an  architect,  for  he  who  works  by  rules 
instead  of  by  principles  is  not  worthy  of  that 
name. 

1        Ml         I 

The  Maeseii^laise  Hymn. — "It  was,"  said 
Lamartine,  "  the  fire-water  of  the  Revolution, 
which  instilled  into  the  senses  and  the  soul  of  the 
people  the  intoxication  of  battle."  "  The  Blar- 
seillaise  Hymn"  is  the  French  Kevolution  set  to 
music,  and  although  there  may  be  some  sacrifice 
of  sense  to  sound  in  the  sentence,  it  is  in  the  main 
true. 

Its  author,  Eouget  de  Lisle,  was  an  officer  in 
a  corps  of  French  Engineers,  stationed  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1792.  He  was  born  amid  the  mountains 
that  hem  in  Sons  le  Salnier  in  the  Paza,  and 
amused  himself  and  his  soldier  companions  by 
composing  and  singing  love  ditties  during  the 
leisure  of  garrison  life.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed quite  a  number  of  songs,  but  the  fame  of 
the  Marseillaise  has  entirely  obscured  his  other 
productions. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  no  musical  composition  of 
any  age  has  had  so  much  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men  as  this  hymn  of  De  Lisle.  In  a  week  it 
had  spread  throughout  France,  kindling  the  most 
intense  enthusiasm  in  every  heart.  The  political 
clubs  of  Marseillaise,  by  resolution  adopted  it  to 
be  sung  at  the  opening  and  close  of  their  sessions, 
and  named  it  after  their  city.  Its  author  became 
obnoxious  to  the  government,  and  was  obliged  to 
escape  in  disguise  from  the  land  of  his  birth. 
France  was  jubilant  with  the  soul-stirring  anthem. 
It  is  like  criticising  sunlight  to  criticise  this  famous 
hymn.  Musically,  its  proportions  are  faultless  as 
its  words  are  glowing  and  spirited.  It  has  full- 
ness, rotundity,  rhythm,  accent,  progress,  culmin- 
ation, all  in  perfection. 


New  Work  by  Rubinstein. — This  young 
pianist  and  composer,  who  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  both  abroad  and  here  of  late,  and  who 
seems  to  try  his  hand  at  every  kind  of  composi- 
tion, has  attempted  some  of  the  old  forms  of  Bach 
and  Handel  in  an  "  Album,"  which  is  reviewed 
by  Chorley  of  the  London  Aihenmum  after  this 
fashion  : 

Album,  1856. — Suite  pour  le  Piano.  Com- 
posee  par  A.  Rubinstein.  Op.  31.  (Sohott  & 
Co.) — This  suite,  caricaturing  the  fashion  of  sim- 
ilar collections  by  Bach  and  Handel,  contains  a 
Prelude,  Menuet,  Gigue,  Sarabande,  Gavotte,  Pas- 
sacaille,  Allemande,  Courante,  Passejned,  and 
Bourree. — Such  enumeration  will  of  itself  ac- 
quaint the  reader  that  M.  Rubinstein  has  aspired, 
in  his  '  Album  for  1856,'  to  write  music  of  the 
past, — belonging  to  a  period  when  much  of  the 
melody  which  instrumental  music  possessed  was 
still  associated  with  dancing  measures,  the  recur- 
ring rhythms  of  wliich  precluded  the  possibility 
of  an  unbroken  recourse  to  \h%  fugato  style.  Yet, 
seeing  that  all  real  musical  idea,  if  it  deserve  the 
name,  may  be  defined,  with  rare  exceptions,  as 
melodious,  it  is  fair  to  guard  the  ancients  against 
the  accusation  of  dryness  of  thought,  which  many 
have  associated  with  their  stiffness  of  form.  In 
nothing  are  they  more  distinct  from  the  moderns 
than  in  the  vivacity  and  variety  of  their  first 
ideas.  Being  themselves  pilferers  of  tunes  and 
phrases  to  an  extent  which,  were  it  fully  exposed, 
would  make  the  hair  of  the  purists  stand  on  end, 
their  works  offer  a  positive  mine  of  fancies,  hu- 
mors and  phrases  to  the  pilferers, — real  jewels, 
which  need  only  some  change  in  the  setting  to 
amaze  the  world  as  so  many  novelties.  Let  us 
return  from  this  digression  to  M.  Rubinstein,  who 
has,  in  some  degree,  caught  the  forms  of  the  Past, 
but  who  is  less  imbued  with  its  spirit  than  might 
be  wished.  The  suavity  of  Handel,  serene,  or 
fresh,  or  pompous,  but  never  sickly — the  perti- 
nence of  Bach,  quaint,  clear,  or  nervous,  but 
never  ugly — are  wanted  to  his  dancing  themes. 
As  movements,  the  separate  items  of  his  suite  are 


all  of  them  conducted  with  such  ease  and  deco- 
rum as  bespeak  the  well-educated  writer.  Among 
the  ten  movements,  the  Prelude  seems  to  be  the 
best ;  the  Menuet  is  a  polonoise  rather  than  a 
menuet;  the  rusticity  of  the  Gigue  is  spoilt  by 
too  many  devices  of  counterpoint ;  the  Allemande 
wants  simplicity  ;  the  Courante  is  flowing,  and, 
as  a  study,  in  9-8  tempo,  of  that  legato  style  of 
playing  which  the  taste  for  modern  thumb-melody 
has  gone  far  to  destroy,  is  commendable.  But  tlie 
want  throughout  is  want  of  idea ;  and  to  want  of 
idea,  however  regular  (or  irregular)  be  the  struc- 
ture, no  talk  of  old  worlds  or  new  worlds — of  the 
style  scientific  or  the  style  transcendental — of 
technical  learning  or  poetical  expression — will 
ever  reconcile  us.  M.  Rubinstein  is,  obviously, 
well  skilled  in  the  grammar  of  his  art ;  but  art 
implies  fancy,  as  well  as  orthography,  syntax,  and 
prosody;  and  there  is  too  much  chance  of  this 
threadbare  truth  bein"  forgotten. 


The  Surrey  Gardens  Festival. — The 
new  Concert  Hall  in  these  Gardens,  which  was 
inaugurated  this  week  with  a  series  of  grand 
musical  performances,  conducted  by  M.  Jullien, 
sets  propriety  at  defiance,  more  pleasantly  than 
most  buildings  that  have  been  built.  Every  rule 
is  broken  by  the  architecture.  The  hall  is  a  tall 
and  narrow  oblong  structure,  having  a  steeply- 
curved  roof,  built  in  pale  brick,  with  four  corner 
pavilions  of  rich  red  brick,  profusely  flounced  and 
festooned  with  stone-work, — these  last  connected 
by  verandahs,  balconies,  &c.,  so  contrived  as  to 
link  the  world  of  hearers  inside  and  outside  the 
building  into  one  audience.  Though  there  be 
proportions  and  decorations  which,  we  doubt  not, 
will  throw  lecturers  into  fits,  there  is  a  fantastic, 
festive,  summer-garden  air  about  the  building, 
entirely  distinct  from  lath-and-plaster  flimsiness 
which,  to  our  eyes,  harmonizes  all  that  is  opposed 
to  just  principles.  Within,  the  ear  was  no  less 
astonished  on  Tuesday.  The  hall  has  two  tiers  of 
galleries  all  round  it, — oven  above  the  orchestra, 
— and  the  orchestra,  the  space  excepted  which  is 
devoted  to  the  principal  singers,  is,  without  meta- 
phor, almost  thrust  back  into  a  cavity.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  larger  number  of  executants  being 
assembled  than  the  building  provides  space  for,  a 
part  of  the  chorus  on  Tuesday  was  placed  in  the 
gallery  above  the  orchestra. — other  sections  being 
distributed  in  the  lateral  galleries  planned  for  the 
spectators.  Choral  power  might  be  lost,  but  the 
general  sonority  was  excellent : — it  was  evident 
that  all  the  solo  singers  were  singing  at  their 
utmost  ease.  That  the  most  delicate  sound  or  the 
smallest  word  penetrated  to  every  corner  of  the 
building,  "  up-stairs,"  "  down-stairs,"  within,  and 
without,  we  can  assert  from  personal  experience. 
No  one,  we  repeat,  could  have  predicated  that  a 
building  without  as  floridly  decorated  as  if  it  had 
been  only  intended  for  Mr.  Dodgson  to  draw  in 
water-colors,  and  within  so  unpractically  arranged, 
should  turn  out  so  capital  as  a  niiisic-room : — but 
the  fact  is  as  stated,  and  we  leave  it  to  be  examined 
and  explained  by  those  who  have  discoursed  on 
"  waves  of  sound,"  acoustic  curves,  and  other 
scientific  postulates  and  data  connected  with  the 
subject. 

As  regards  the  Inauguration  Festival,  conceiv- 
ing such  a  room  in  such  a  site  likely  to  prove  a 
boon  to  Southern  London,  and  knowing  M.  Jul- 
lien's  ways  by  heart,  we  would  not  be  too  exigent. 
A  little  "  essence  of  Barnum"  might  be  allowed 
to  mingle  with  the  ink  of  the  pi-ogranime  ;  but  we 
were  ti'cated  to  it,  not  in  drops,  but  in  quart- 
measures.  There  was  a  large  chorus,  collected 
from  all  parts  of  England,  and  a  good  orchestra, 
and  the  soli  were  the  best  obtainable, — but  the 
assistants  were  set  out  in  an  array  too  solemn  to  be 
overlooked  : — e.  g.,  the  following  list  of  Conductors 
for  the  Festival  week  :— "  Mr.  Balfe,  Mr.  Benedict, 
Dr.  Wesley,  Dr.  Wylde,  Mr.  Amott  (organist  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  conductor  of  the  Festival, 
Gloucester),  Mr.  Done  (organist  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  conductor  of  the  Festival,  Worcester),  Mr. 
T.  Smith  (organist  of  the  Cathedral,  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Triennial  Music  Festival,  Hereford), 
Mr.  Stimpson  (conductor  of  the  Birmingham 
Festival  Society),  Mr.  Mellon,  (leader  and  con- 


ductor of  the  Ballet,  Italian  Opera,  London),  and 
M.  Jullien."  Now,  every  musical  child  must 
know  that  so  far  as  music  is  concerned  such  a 
concourse  of  batons  must  make  a  Babel,  and  not 
an  Eden,  of  this  enchanted  garden.  This  was  to 
be  felt  in  the  very  outset  of  the  first  morning 
performance,  when  a  version  of  the  Hundreth 
Psalm  ("  agonized,"  not  "  harmonized,"  to  quote  a 
listener  in  our  neighborhood)  opened  the  building, 
with  the  outcries  of  pedantry,  not  the  "  one 
consenf  of  praise.  Let  the  new  Concert  Hall 
be  accepted  as  a  theatre  for  popular  music,  and 
the  doings  there  should  not  be  searched  and  sifted 
too  narrowly ; — but  if  "  commemorations"  and 
"  festivals,"  and  other  classical  doings,  are  to  be 
promised  as  about  to  take  the  lead  in  a  city  where 
great  oratorio  performances  are  "  the  rule,"  not 
the  exception,  the  puff  must  be  less  extensive,  or 
the  execution  superior  to  that  of  '  The  Messiah,' 
on  Monday.  If  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  Drury  Lane  must  be 
tried  each  by  its  own  pretensions, — so  must,  also, 
the  Surrey  Gardens — and  the  highest  possible 
claims  are  advanced  on  their  behalf 

Refinement  presides  there — elegance  is  to  be 
enforced.  AVhere  curassows  formerly  cackled, 
where  cassowaries  stepped  out,  where  elephants 
did  vulgar  tricks  in  the  sociable  hopes  of  buns, 
where  hungry  lions  roared — a  simple  bear  or  two, 
just  to  please  juvenile  visitors,  are,  we  believe,  all 
the  beasts  that  now  remain. 

Like  brothevless  hermits  the  last  of  their  race, 
To  mark  where  "  the  Garden"  has  been. 

The  Surrey  bears,  we  apprehend,  like  Gold- 
smith's immortal  quadruped,  will  only  dance  to 
the  genteelest  of  tunes, — '  Water  parted  from  the 
Sea,'  and  the  minuet  from  '  Ariadne.'  But  we 
forget;  dancing  is  to  have  no  place  in  the  Surrey 
Gardens.  The  smokers,  further,  are  to  be  exclu- 
sively confined  to  one  of  the  Kiosques  hard  by 
Mr.  Dauson's  capitally-painted  Bosphorus,  by  way 
of  giving  "  the  weed"  an  air  a  la  chibouque.  Base 
beer  is  banned  in  favor  of  more  dainty  drinks, 
since  what  saith  the  official  programme  ? — 

"  Encouraged  by  the  improving  taste  of  the  masses 
for  more  refined,  in  place  of  stronger,  beverages,  the 
Directors  despatched  an  agent  to  Epernay,  in  Cham- 
pagne, who  has   concluded  an  arrangement  with  the 

highly-reputed  firm  of ,  PropriLHaires  Vignerons 

et'Marchands  de  Vin,  at  Epernay,  to  supply  Cham- 
pagne from  their  own  vineyards  at  Gd.  a  glass,  or  5s. 
ScL  a  bottle.  Tlie  Directors  are,  therefore,  able  to 
guarantee  the  patrons  of  the  Royal  Surrey  Gardens  a 
genixine  Cliampagne,  of  the  best  growth  and  the 
highest  quality,  at  a  moderate  price." 

We  have  small  fear  of  being  numbered  among 
those  who  ridicule  any  attempts  to  raise  the  lone 
of  public  amusements,  and  who  disbelieve  in  the 
increased  and  increasing  intelligence  and  courtesy 
of  "  the  many."  But  wishing  sincerely  well,  as 
we  do,  to  the  success  of  every  enterprise  under- 
taken in  this  spirit,  let  us  point  out,  that  exagger- 
ated gentility  and  stupendous  promises  will  be 
felt  in  no  class  sooner,  or  more  widely,  than  in 
that  very  portion  of  the  public  which  alone  they 
can  bo  designed  to  assemble  and  seduce. 

London  Athenceum,  July  19. 


Cheap  Edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas. 
—Our  friend,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  the  able 
"  Diarist"  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  has  laid 
upon  our  table  a  copy  of  a  new  and  very  cheap 
German  edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  for  which 
he  proposes  to  receive  subscriptions  at  the  very 
low  rate  of  six  dollars  per  copy.  The  musical 
student  cannot  make  a  better  investment.  We 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  edition ;  the 
print  is  good,  correct,  and  very  legible,  on  white 
and  firm  paper ;  and  the  Biography  which  pre- 
cedes, although  perhaps  containing  nothing  new, 
is  well  worth  reading.  Mr.  Thayer  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  lover  of  music  for  arranging  to 
supply  the  work  so  cheaply,  and  we  trust  it  will 
be  bought  and  studied  by  many  of  our  amateurs. 
It  will  be  worth  cart-loads  of  Waltzes,  Polkas, 
Fantasias,  etc.  Beethoven's  Sonatas  are  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  delight  and  instruction  to  all 
advanced  pianoforte  players,  who  have  not  as  yet 
by  the  practice  of  trash,  lost  the  power  of  thought 
and  reflection.     These  Sonatas  are  the  life  of  the 
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master ;  his  youth  and  his  raanhoorl.  Whoever 
desires  to  read  and  study  him  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, so  to  speali:,  sliould  buy  these  Sonatas. 
They  will  give  him  a  better  insight  into  the  mer- 
its and  grandeur  of  the  master,  as  well  as  into 
the  history  of  the  development  of  modern  music, 
than  the  perusal  of  any  number  of  literary  works 
upnn  ihe  subject  can  ever  impart. 

An  improvement  in  the  labors  of  the  editorial 
department  of  these  Sonatas  we  cannot  refrain 
from  suggesting.  We  refer  to  a  more  rational 
and  pliilosophic  arrangement  of  the  Sonatas, 
which  would  prove  of  great  assistance  to  the  stu- 
dent. Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
commenced  the  series  with  the  easier  and  more 
intelligible  of  the  Sonatas,  progressing  to  the  end, 
and  cfosing  with  those  of  the  greatest  difhculty  of 
execution  and  comprehension,  prefixing  to  each 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  date  and  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  composed,  referring 
also  to  the  new  and  original  steps  taken  by  the 
author  as  he  grew  old  in  yeai's  and  genius?  But 
this  refers  to  the  question  already  discussed — 
Whether  our  whole  pianoforte  literature  should 
not  be  revised  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  im- 
parting a  spiritual  as  well  as  mechanical  education 
on  the  pianoforte.  We  know  of  no  existing 
method  for  advanced  students,  which  does  not  aim 
too  e.xclusively  to  the  education  of  the  fingers 
merely,  without  reference  to  the  history  and  spir- 
it of  the  music  played. 

Editions  of  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  otbers, 
edited  carefully,  with  reference  to  such  a  spirit, 
woulil  advance  musical  art  to  the  same  extent,  as 
the  early  appeal  to  the  heart  and  reason  of  a  child 
will  be  found  the  best  guide  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances of  after  life.  For  this  reason  we  shall  al- 
ways come  back  to  this  grand  question. — Musical 
Review  and  Gazette. 


liOiidon. 

The  Italian  Operas. — The  AtJienmum  also  has  its 
summary — curt  and  characteristic — of  the  season 
closed  last  month.     It  says  : 

Never  was  season,  in  our  recollection,  so  full  of  stir, 
so  void  of  creditable  novelty.  Mr.  Lunilcy  has  pro- 
duced only  three  artists — Madame  Alboni,  Signor  Bel- 
letti,  and  Calzolari — worth  hearing.  The  exhibition 
of  these,  the  production  of  '  La  Traviata,'  the  tri- 
umphs of  Mdlles.  Piccolomini  and  "Wagner,  and  the 
unaccounted-for  disappearance  of  Madame  Albertini, 
after  a  debut  apparently  as  triumphant  as  theirs,  make 
up  the  tale  of  the  Haymarket — a  tale  of  musical  dearth 
and  imperfection,  let  the  appearance  of  popularity  be 
what  it  may. 

Had  the  dearth  and  imperfection  been  owned  as 
such — had  the  engagements  been  apologized  for  as  the 
best  which  could  be  presented  under  dilhculties,  the 
curtain  might  have  been  allowed  to  fall  over  IJer  Maj- 
esti/s  Theatre.  But  the  song  of  triumph  was  never 
louder  in  misrepresentation  of  its  misdeeds,  even  in 
the  days  that  are  gone.  Never  was  the  abuse  of  fine 
language,  in  mystification  of  the  public,  more  unscru- 
pulously accompanied  with  private  abuse  of  those  who 
have  been  unable  to  dispense  with  music  in  a  musical 
theatre,  and  who  have  declined  to  join  the  chorus  of 
praise  that  has  been  vented  in  honor  of  artists  (so 
called)  who  have  never  mastered  the  alphabet  of  their 
art.  In  defence  of  what  is  good  and  true,  then,  and 
in  instruction  of  distant  readers,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
state the  case. 

AVhcn  '  style'  and  *  vocalization'  are  talked  of  as  so 
many  antiquities  belonging  to  a  past  time,  the  talkers 
forget  their  logic.  "What  is  vocalization  but  command 
of  the  voice  ? — the  same  command  that  gives  the  viol- 
inist his  power  to  play,  or  him  of  the  trombone  to 
shake  on  doi/ble  D,  if  M.  Meyerbeer  exacts  it.  Let 
composers  write  plainly  or  ornately,  the  singer  who 
cannot  sing  what  good  vocal  composers  have  written, 
is  no  more  a  singer  than  the  violinist  would  be  a  viol- 
inist who  simplified  the  \vinding-up  of  Cherubini's 
*  Anacreon'  Overture,  and  who,  on  being  requested  to 
shake,  declined  it,  as  a  concession  to  obsolete  preju- 
dice. Tried  by  this  law,  neither  Mdlle.  Piccolomini, 
as  Italian,  nor  Mdlle.  Wagner,  as  German,  deserves 
the  name  of  singer.  These  ladies  have  given  the  pub- 
lic something  else,  we  know  _;  but  that  has  been  some- 
thing apart  from  music,  not  in  addition  to  it.  Mdlle. 
Piccolomini  has  true  instincts  as  an  actress  ;  and,  as 
we  have  said,  if  not  "  hampered  by  music,"  might 
go  far,  especially  in  comedy.  She  might,  too,  it  is 
possible,  by  study,  improve  the  management  and  ac- 
complishment of  her  voice,  late  though  it  be  for  one 
already  enthroned  as  a  goddess.     Of  amendment  in 


Mdlle.  Wagner  we  have  less  hope,  since  she  has  be- 
come famous  in  Germany  during  a  period  of  contempt 
for  the  singer's  art ;  and  though  theoretically  she  may 
not  share  the  scorn,  since  she  dashes  at  all  the  ditfi- 
culties  and  brilliances  which  other  ^»v'me  donne  have 
mastered,  her  want  of  practical  study,  just  knowledge, 
or  due  public  appreciation,  permit  her  to  present  the 
dashing  for  the  deed  ;  and  this  with  a  courage  which 
will  be  proof  to  reproof  so  long  as  hands  are  clapped 
and  bouquets  rain  from  the  Opera  Olympus.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  '  La  Traviata'  as  an  opera. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre  has  been,  perforce,  on  provis- 
ional allowance — small  novelty  having  been  possible 
there.  Under  circumstances,  it  is  much  to  say  that 
the  excellence  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  performan- 
ces has  not  deteriorated  owing  to  the  diminution  of 
scale  on  which  they  have  been  given.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record,  in  honor  of  our  connoisseurship,  that  this 
completeness  has  been  well  recognized.  That  Mes- 
dames  Bosio  and  Nantiei  Didiee  have  advanced  in  fa- 
vor— that  Madame  Grisi  and  Signor  Mario  have  had 
fewer  "  bad  nights"  than  they  must  have  had  in  a 
larger  theatre,  and  in  M.  Meyerbeer's  operas — that 
Madame  Devries  has  appeared — and  that  Signor  Neri- 
Beraldi  has  been  tried — are  the  facts  which  complete 
the  record.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Gye,  well  supported 
by  his  artists,  has  so  far  weathered  his  difficulties  sen- 
sibly and  courageously,  withoxxt  make-shift  or  com- 
plaint, or  appeal  m.  forma  puMperis  ;  and  we  think  this 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  public. 

M.  Jullien's  Monster  Concerts. — The  Surrey 
Garden  Music  has  subsided  to  the  habitual  flow  of  M. 
Jullien's  Concerts,  which,  as  having  a  form  and  color 
of  their  own,  matching  well  with  their  locality,  please 
us  far  better  than  attempts  at  *  The  Messiah,'  '  Eli- 
jah,' and  such  grave  works,  demanding  a  public  gra- 
ver than  a  monstrous  assemblage  curious  to  taste  the 
new  champagne,  and  looking  restlessly  forward  to  the 
rockets,  Catherine  wheels,  a.i\d  bourjucts  of  golden  fire, 
which  shall  be  discharged  after  the  "  Amen"  has  been 
hurried  to  its  close.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how^heartily 
the  music  is  enjoyed — the  classical  overtures  and  frag- 
ments by  many;  the  pot-pourris  and  polkas  by  all. 
The  orchestra  is  good,  and  sounds  well  in  its  new 
abode.  Madame  Gassier,  too,  is  the  nightingale  of 
nightingales  for  a  Surrey  cage.  A  little  more  finish 
would  make  her  a  really  brilliant  singer; — as  it  is,  (to 
illustrate  by  a  metaphor)  her  electro-jylated  ornaments 
are  so  gay  and  profuse  in  taste,  and  shine  so  little  less 
brightly  than  the  real  metal,  that  they  attract  avast 
and  restless  audience  almost  as  well  as  broidery  and 
festoon-work,  finer  in  taste,  sharper  in  finish,  and 
more  delicately  precious  in  material  might  do.  When 
it  is  lit  up  and  peopled  at  night,  the  Concert  Hall 
looks  very  gay.  The  somewhat  disproportionate  effect 
of  height,  narrowness,  and  tight  enclosure  which  the 
interior  presents  may  at  any  time  bo  corrected,  by  the 
judicious  introduction  of  color,  let  this  only  take  the 
form  of  a  tint  richer  than  white  in  the  coved  ceiling 
and  on  the  walls. — Athenoeum. 


Italian  Opera. — The  prospects  of  the  Italian 
Opera  are  very  gloomy.  Calzado,  the  manager, 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  business,  ancT  he 
has  been  advised  by  M.  Fould  to  resign  after  the 
season.  He  has  engaged  several  stars,  but  there  is 
no  ensemble.     The  following  is  a  list  of  his  company  : 

Prime  Donne  —  Alboni,  Frezzolini,  Piccolomini, 
Florentini,  and  Pozzi. 

Tenors — Gardoni,  Carrion,  Balestra,  Solari,  and 
Lucchesi. 

Baritoni  and  Bassi — Graziani,  Corsi,  Cuturi,  Nerini, 
Angiolini,  and  Zuchini. 

Conductors — Bottesini  and  Alary. 

The  expenses  of  last  year  were,    -        -        754,322f 
Keceipts,         -        -        .        -        523,060 
Subvention,    -        -        -        -        100,000 

623,060 


Loss,       - -        131,262f 

In  the  list  of  expenses  of  last  year  are  the  following 
items : 

Salaries  of  artists,  six  months,  -  345,000f. 
Chorus  and  orchestra,  six  months,  60,000f. 
Rent,  six  months,  -  -  -  84,000f. 
Ten  per  cent,  hospital  duty,  -        52,360f. 

The  expenses  of  this  year  are  much  higher,  al- 
though the  company  is  inferior  : 

Alboni  gets,  for  five  months,  -  60,000f. 

Frezzolini  gets      -        -        -  -  40,000f. 

Piccolomini  gets  -        -        -  -  36,000f. 

Gardoni  gets         -        -        -  -  50,000f. 

Carrion  gets  _        -        -  -  25,000f. 

Corsi  gets 24,000f. 

Graziani  gets        -     ,  -        -  -  20,000f. 

Berlin.' — At  the  Koyal  Opera  House,  Mme.  Kos- 
ter  has  taken  leave  of  the  public,  for  a  time,  in 
anticipation  of  her  co?ig6  as  Valentine  in  Les  Hugue- 
7iots.  She  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  and  recalled 
several  times.  Mile.  Lehmann,  from  the  German 
theatre  at  Amsterdam,  made  her  debut  recently  as 
Donna  Anna,  but  was  not  very  successful. 


Suii|[Itt'H  Jnuijitid  0f  gllufiir. 
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Robert  Schumann. 

A  great  musician,  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  in 
earnest  with  his  art,  has  left  the  world.  His 
works  will  now  be  re-examined  and  more  justly 
appreciated  than  they  have  been.  lie  has  been 
over-admired  by  a  few,  no  doubt,  but  under- 
estimated by  the  many.  As  a  creator  in  the  field 
of  musical  ideas,  who  has  there  been  in  Germany 
since  Mendelssohkt,  who  in  all  Europe,  that 
could  be  called  his  equal  ?  With  all  his  faults, 
in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  which  his  faults  or  his 
virtues,  which  the  bugbear  of  "  innovation,"  "  New 
School,"  "  Music  of  the  Future,"  &c.,  have  raised 
against  him,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  Robert  Schu- 
mann has  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  valuable  compositions  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  many  of  which  bid  fair  to  live  and 
become  classical.  Such  moderate  opportunities 
as  we  here  have  had,  to  make  acquaintance  with 
his  music,  have  abundantly  sulKced  to  make  us 
smile  as  we  have  read  the  wholesale  abuse  of  all 
he  ever  wrote,  upon  the  part  of  his  most  virulent 
opponents,  the  critics  of  the  English  press.  Those 
exquisite  songs  which  have  found  some  circulation 
here ;  those  genial,  piquant,  sometimes  grotesque, 
sometimes  lovely  compositions  and  sketches  for 
the  piano,  which  the  best  pianists  have  let  us 
hear  ;  that  Symphony  in  B  flat,  which  has  made 
such  impression  upon  audiences  accustomed  to 
and  staunch  believers  in  Beethoven  ;  and  those 
quartets  and  quintets  for  piano  and  string-instru- 
ments, which  have  been  admired  in  the  same 
series  of  concerts  in  which  the  chamber  music  of 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven  have  set  the 
tone,  are  proof  to  us  that  there  is  something  more 
and  finer  in  the  works  of  Schumann  than  could 
be  apprehended  by  the  London  critic,  who  could 
only  speak  of  it  as  "  ugly  "  music ; — or  more  pro- 
perly, than  he  was  willing  to  perceive. 

We  copied  a  brief  notice  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Schumann  last  week.  A  German  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Musical  Review  adds 
the  following  facts : 

Schumann's  father  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
at  Zittau  in  Saxony.  Robert  studied  the  law,  hut 
his  whole  heart  was  with  art.  At  the  death  of  his 
father  he  inherited  considerable  property,  removed 
to  Leipzift  and  founded  the  well  known  Neue  Leip- 
ziger  Musikalische  Zeitung,  (now  Brendel's.)  He 
was  a  tirst-rate  pianist,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  the  most  conscientious  musician,  aiming 
only  at  that  which  to  him  seemed  great  and  noble  in 
the  art.  -He  was  of  so  reserved  and  taciturn  a  tem- 
perament that  it  baffles  description.  A  friend  visit- 
ing him  might  be  for  hours  there  and  get  only  a  few 
monosyllables  for  an  answer ;  almost  entirely  absent 
in  thought,  he  would  still  not  let  his  friends  depart. 
At  the  wine  or  beer  houses,  where  in  Germany  all 
classes  meet  for  general  intercourse  and  conversa- 
tion, he  would  sit  the  whole  of  the  night  through, 
thinking  and  plodding,  but  almost  looking  lifeless, 
except  for  the  frequent  involuntary  raising  of  the 
goblet-  When  he  spoke,  however,  there  was  great 
mtensity  of  thought  and  clear  judgment  always  to 
be  expected.  Totally  unacquainted  with  business, 
nor  caring  for  it,  he  had  spent  all  his  fortune  when  a 
brother  died  and  left  him  his  share.  There  was  even 
a  considerable  inroad  made  on  this  second  portion, 
when  he  met  with  Clara  Wieck.  who  became  his 
wife,  his  bookkeeper,  the  manager  of  his  affairs,  who 
arranged  his  scores  for  the  piano-forte,  gave  lessons, 
played  at  concerts,  yet  with  with  exemplary  maternal 
anxietv  educated  at  the  same  time  a  numerous 
young'  family.  A  more  united  and  loving  couple 
never  existed.    They  were  revered  at  Leipzig,  where 
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they  lived  in  close  friendsliip  with  Mendelssohn. 
The  veneration  for  this  eminent  "  Trio  "  drove  the 
good  Leipzigers  to  the  affectation  of  never  speak- 
infr  of  them  but  as  Felix,  Robert  and  Clara. 

When  called  to  Diisseldorf  as  "Musik-director," 
poor  Robert  was  out  of  his  element ;  he  could  not 
conduct — he  was  too  absent,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  he  went  so  far  as  to  forget  where  the  instru- 
ments were  placed,  and  soon  was  quite  incapacitated 
by  the  illness  which  preceded  his  death.  He  had 
been  attacked  on  former  occasions  by  delirium  tre- 
mens, and  became  quite  insane,  and  although  there 
had  been  hopes  held  out  of  his  ultimate  recovery  at 
the  beginning,  it  soon  proved  incurable.  Clara 
Schumann  was  the  most  devoted  and  affectionate 
wife  and  nurse  to  him.  Both  had  become  spoiled 
children  by  the  almost  idolizing  adulation  of  the 
Leipzig  public.  Mendelssohn  had  his  share  of  it, 
and  showed  it  too  when  not  meeting  with  similar 
incense  elsewhere.  "We  cannot  but  bewail  the  un- 
fortunate end  of  so  great  a  musician  and  critic,  who 
meant  honestly  with  the  art,  and  who,  more  than 
any  one  else,  rejoiced  at  finding  anything  worthy  of 
praise. 

A  full  and  true  account  of  Schumann,  of  his 
genius  and  his  services  to  Art,  is  yet  to  be  written. 
Perhaps  we  shall  soon  have  it  from  one  of  the 
able  writers  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musih. 
It  is  for  a  man  like  Liszt  to  render  him  that  jus- 
tice which  he  has  done  to  Chopin  and  Robeet 
Fkanz.  His  warmest  admirers  have  not  been 
blind  to  the  faults,  particularly  of  his  earlier 
etforts.  For  the  present  we  translate  some  pas- 
safes  from  a  critique  upon  his  Piano  compositions 
which  appeared  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung,  in  January,  1844.  It  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  influences  and  circumstances  under  which 
Schumann  first  took  his  peculiar  direction,  and 
characterizes  truly  both  his  excellences  and  faults 
as  a  composer. 

"  In  music,  as  in  every  art,  the  superficial,  the 
external,  gains  a  general  recognition,  long  before 
what  is  sterling  and  original.  *  *  «  *  Re- 
call, for  instance,  the  inconclusive,  utterly  unfa- 
vorable reception  at  first  of  the  Ipliigenia  or  the 
ZauherflSte,  of  Don  Juan,  Figaro,  or  the  doubt- 
ful and  by  no  means  general  success  of  Beet- 
hoven's Fidelio,  the  Symphonies,  Von  Weber's 
Euryanthe,  &o. 

"  But  bj'  degrees  this  uncertainty  is  dissipated 
in  the  public.  To  all  that  is  truly  excellent, 
however  hidden  and  unknown,  its  day  will  surely 
come.  *  *  *  This  may  be  prophecied,  with- 
out any  special  seer's  gift,  of  the  piano-forte 
compositions  of  Schumann.  They,  too,  in  spite 
of  their  distinguished  and  important  musical 
■worth,  have  been  known  and  recognized  in  only 
a  small  and  select  circle  of  those  who  have  a 
feeling  for  Art ;  the  great  public,  properly  so 
called,  remains  but  slightly  moved  by  them ; 
they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  penetrating  to 
the  people,  to  the  masses ;  while  at  the  same 
time  so  many  an  empty,  outwardly  propped  me- 
diocrity has  been  trumpeted  in  good  Jericho 
fashion  as  a  paragon  of  excellence,  and  has  thus 
acquired  a  certain  transient  celebrity.      *     *     * 

"  Casting  our  eyes  back,  for  a  right  critical 
and  historical  standpoint,  over  the  state  of  music 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing result.  On  the  one  hand,  an  excessive 
regard  paid  to  mechanical  facility,  a  partiality  for 
executive,  for  practical  ability,  an  over-cultivated 
virtuosity,  a  bravura  that  defies  all  limits  and 
flies  far  above  all  hitherto  known  difiiculties  ;  in 
a  word,  a  disposition  to  work  wonders  in  a  mere 
technical  point  of  view. 

"  On  the  other  hand  :  A  more  or  less  signifi- 
cant ebb  of  real  intellectual,  spiritual  production ; 


a  gradual  retreating  and  sinking  away  of  the 
stream  of  thought  that  once  rolled  in  so  full  and 
strong ;  of  the  peculiarly  creative  element ;  in 
short,  the  want  of  genial,  original  natures,  the 
disappearance  of  self-relying,  original  minds." 

The  writer  of  course  recognizes  the  manifold 
advantages  of  an  enlarged  and  perfected  tech- 
nique. It  is  the  excess  of  lyhich  he  complains. 
The  modern  virtuosity  seeks  to  reverse  the  true 
relation  ;  hence  the  multitude  of  compositions, 
full  of  dazzling  difficulties,  which  contain  "  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing."  Of  course  there  have 
been  noble  exceptions  to  this  tendency  ;  but 
these  have  not  had  pregnant  individuality  enough 
to  turn  the  tide. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  great  thing, 
not  only  to  have  kept  oneself  up,  but  to  have 
floated  steadfastly  in  one's  own  current. 

"  This  merit  must  be  thoroughly  and  in  an 
unusual  degree  acknowledged  in  the  piano  com- 
positions of  Robert  Schumann.  Although  for 
the  most  part  contemporary  with  the  over-prac- 
tical and  external  tendency  just  mentioned — 
which  threatens  more  and  more  to  degenerate 
into  Ihe  superficial,  the  humdrum  and  blase' — they 
have  yet  been  unaffected  by  the  influences  of 
that  luxurious,  soul-and-thought-killing  virtuosity  ; 
you  would  rather  charge  them  with  the  opposite 
fault,  although  this  is  only  half  a  fault,  seeing 
that  it  springs  from  an  excellence.  *  *  * 
Certain  it  is  that  subaltern  heads  can  never  fall 
into  such  faults. 

***** 
"  In  all  the  piano  compositions  of  Schumann 
one  remarks  a  constant  striving  after  peculiarity, 
after  originality  in  form  and  matter ;  although 
the  former  seems  not  to  have  been  attended  uni- 
formly with  success,  and  the  latter  often  can  be 
called  in  no  wise  edifying.  It  is  impossible, 
too,  to  mistake  in  Schumann  the  strong  and  last- 
ing impressions  of  the  study  of  classical  models, 
such  as  Bach  and  Beethoven  ;  even  more  modern 
influences  are  sometimes  clearly  heard  in  his 
music ;  for  instance,  Franz  Schubert,  Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin,  &c. 

"  We  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  special  re- 
miniscences, of  pains-taking,  slavish  imitation,  so 
much  as  of  something  created  in  a  like  tone  and 
a  kindred  spirit — a  distinction  too  often  over- 
looked by  partial,  narrow  and  one-sided  critics. 

"  This  striving  for  originality  in  Schumann 
sometimes  disturbs  us  greatly  ;  the  wish  to  be 
alwaj's  new  and  striking,  and  always  produce 
something  extraordinary,  is  too  clearly  promi- 
nent. Still  more  does  it  put  us  out  of  tune  when 
this  striving  degenerates  at  times  into  a  mere 
search  for  strange,  unheard  of  turns  and  effects, 
into  utterly  unenjoyable  bizzarrerie.  In  the  first 
place  the  god-given  spiritual  spontaneity,  the 
happy  unconsciousness,  in  short  that  inexpressi- 
ble naivete',  in  which  the  highest  charm  of  every 
genuine  work  of  Art  resides,  is  wholly  lost  by 
such  a  prepared  and  calculated  style  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  pure,  quiet,  artistic  beauty  is  con- 
tinually violated. 

"  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  pieces  be- 
longing to  an  earlier  period,  which  almost  all 
sufi'er  from  confusion  and  overloading  ;  and  if,  as 
Novalis  says,  these  latter  peculiarities  almost 
always  indicate  with  certainty  a  fulness  of  ideas, 
a  considerable,  if  for  the  time  being  unarranged 
spiritual  wealth,  yet  the  same  poet  elsewhere  says 
that  the  artificial  is  commonly  better  understood 


than  the  natural,  and  that  the  simple  requires 
more  genius  than  the  complicated,  although  less 
talent. 

"  Now  we  may  presume,  that  Schumann  per- 
haps, for  the  very  sake  of  a  more  decisive  reaction 
against  the  every-day  Philisterei,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  opposition  and  of  triumph  or  of  hatred  against 
dry,  frivolous  virtuosity  in  general,  frequently 
gave  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  crowded  his  works 
too  full  of  solid,  compact  matter,  so  that  one  had 
difficulty  in  toiling  through  them,  as  throngh  a 
thick  and  tangled  forest.  *  *  *  But  there  is 
another  explanation,  which  we  would  here  indi- 
cate in  passing. 

"  After  Beethoven's  mighty  and  Titanic  appa- 
rition ;  after  the  soul-ful  and  characteristic  strains 
of  Weber,  which  soon  followed ;  and  after  the 
noble,  super-earthly,  magically  gleaming  images  of 
the  sublimely  gifted  Schubert,  and  the  truly 
poetic  and  intellectual  overtures  of  Mendelssohn, 
had  risen  like  meteors  on  the  musical  horizon,  it 
became  the  fashion  among  Art-critics  and  writers 
upon  musical  aesthetics,  to  speak  of  a  '  Romantic 
Music  par  excellence,'  as  of  a  field  first  won  and 
to  be  cultivated  in  modern  times.  Musical  Ro- 
manticism !  People  wondered  what  strange  fish 
had  been  caught  there  out  of  the  pool  of  musical 
terminology,  while  it  was  nothing  but  a  strange 
and  high-sounding  name  for  something  which  we 
possessed  long  ago,  substantially,  although  pre- 
dominating less  in  some  composers  than  in  others. 
Or  do  not  Sebastian  Bach's  two  '  Passions,'  his 
Mass  in  B  minor,  Piano  compositions,  &c.,  or 
Handel's  Oratorios — not  to  speak  of  Don  Juan 
and  the  Zauberjlote — breathe  for  us  that  wonder- 
ful and  super-earthly  charm,  that  musical-romantic 
spirit,  which  we  have  [since  felt  in  the  mighty 
symphonies,  in  the  Freyschiilz  and  Euryanthe,  as 
well  as  in  the  songs,  so  full  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and  "  Fin- 
gal's  Cave  "  of  the  above-named  masters  ? 

"  Be  that  as  it  may :  in  consequence  of  that 
one-sided,  exclusive  and  therefore  erroneous  view, 
by  which  the  idea  of  'Musical  Romanticism' 
seems  to  have  been  at  once  screwed  up  to  the 
extremest  point  of  what  is  wilful,  formless  and 
eccentric,  the  most  important  and  most  promising 
young  talents  bound  themselves  together  in  a 
formal  league,  in  which  they  pledged  themselves 
faithfully  and  as  exuberantly  as  posssible  to  fur- 
ther all  that  had  been  kept  back  in  the  '  romantic ' 
tendency  to  wilful  lawlessness  and  extravagance. 
They  took  a  mutual  vow  that  they  would  always 
be  as  bizarre,  as  strange,  as  mystically  deep  and 
as  redolent  of  genius,  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

"  Accordingly,  at  all  hours  when  they  pleased 
they  overflowed  with  the  strangest  perceptions, 
with  the  noblest  and  most  precious  feelings ;  they 
had  in  petto  at  every  moment  the  deepest  things, 
the  most  far-fetched  maxims  and  artistic  verities, 
and  were  always  interchanging  the  most  fine  and 
subtle  transcendentalisms,  for  which  they  scooped 
about  them  as  with  money-rakes.  Care  too,  of 
course,  was  taken  that  all  these  splendors  should 
have  due  publicity. 

"  This  they  called  the  New  Romanticism,  and 
themselves  the  discoverers,  prophets  and  dif- 
fusers  of  the  new  light,  the  romantically  priv- 
ileged Neo-Romauticists  by  the  grace  of  God  ! 

"  Our  author  also  must  be  charged  with  a 
strong,  although  but  passing  inclination  towards 
this  so-called  '  New  Romantic  School,'  and  we 
return  to   the  pieces  of  the  early  period,  before 
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mentioned,  for  support  of  the  assertion.  As 
compositions  which  especially  betray  that  influ- 
ence, we  name  the  following  : 

Allegro  in  B.     Op.  8.     Leipzig:  Friese. 

Etudes  Symphoniques.  Op.  13.  Vienna: 
Haslinger. 

Concert  sans  Orchestre.     Op.  14.     Ditto. 

Piano-Forte  Sonata.    Op.  15.    Leipzig  :  Friese. 

Fantasia.  Op.  17.  Leipzig :  Breitkopf  & 
Hiirtel." 

We  must  reserve  the  remainder  of  these  ex- 
tracts till  next  week. 


A  Portrait  of  Eossini. 

A  capital  photographic  likeness  of  Rossini 
was  placed  in  our  hands  a  few  days  since  by  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case, 
daguerrotypists,  of  this  city.  It  is  a  copy  of  one 
taken  from  life,  and  represents  the  genial  old 
man  as  he  now  appears.  It  is  a  fine,  speaking 
countenance ;  just  the  face  one  would  expect  to 
see,  who  knows  his  music  and  has  read  much  of 
his  life  and  character.  To  enjo}'  it  with  a  relish, 
one  should,  besides  knowing  the  music  of  "  The 
Barber  "and  of  "William  Tell,"  look  back  to 
those  numbers  of  our  Journal  (Vol.  viii.  pp.  57- 
138),  which  contain  Ferdinand  Hitler's  narrative 
of  conversations  with  the  old  man  last  summer 
at  a  watering  place  near  Havre.  Every  lover  of 
those  sparkling,  exhaustless  melodies,  will  like  to 
trace  them  to  their  sunny  source,  and  ought  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  picture.  It  gives  one  cheer- 
ful views  of  life  to  look  upon  it. 

We  have  all  seen  portraits  of  Rossini  a  much 
younger  man.  Making  allowance  for  the  effects 
of  age,  the  identity  is  easily  perceived  between 
the  best  of  them  and  this.  And  yet  the  ravages 
of  time  appear  far  less  than  the  accounts  of  his 
shattered  condition  had  prepared  us  to  expect. 
The  jovial  composer  seems  in  an  admirable  state 
of  preservation.  Something  may  be  owing  to 
the  wig  of  glossy  black  hair,  contrasting  with  the 
grey  whiskers ;  but  there  was  no  counterfeiting 
the  vivacity  and  youthfulness  of  spirit  that  beams 
out  through  all. 


Organ  Concerts. 

In  consequence  of  the  storm  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week,  Mr.  Morgan  repeated  the  same  pro- 
gramme on  Friday  evening  before  a  much  larger 
audience.  The  Bach  Fugue  in  G  minor  was  again 
rapturously  applauded,  and  encored.  Was  it  not  a 
mistake,  seeing  that  the  people  wanted  to  hear  that 
again,  to  throw  away  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pounding Bach  to  eager  listeners,  and  play  a  lighter 
piece,  the  Pastorale  by  Kullak,  in  its  place  % 

For  the  third  concert  (Saturday  afternoon)  the 
programme  was  much  better  than  before.  It  in- 
cluded : 

PART  I. 

1— Fantasia,  Organ,  from  MendelsKohn's  Athalio,  Dr.  Steigall. 

2— Andante  and  Variations  in  A,  for  tlie  Organ He-sse. 

3— Organ  Fugue  (B  minor,) Bach. 

4 — Movement  from  the  Lessons Handel. 

5— Introduction  and  Fugue .Mendelssohn! 

PART  II. 

J — Overture  (Oberon) Weber. 

2— Fantasia,  extempore,  (introducing  an  imitation  of  a 

Thunder  Storm) Morgan. 

3 — !\Iarch,  from  the  Propbete,  (by  desire  ) Meyerbeer. 

4 — Grand  Fugue  and  Chorus,  from  Israel  in  Egypt Handel! 

The  Fantasia  upon  Athalie  was  very  rich,  impres- 
sive music,  with  a  well-connected  progress  of  ideas. 
Hesse's  Andante,  a  sweet  and  gentle  melody,  with 
variations  in  good  organ  style,  was  greatly  admired. 
The  fugues  by  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  were  noble 
specimens  of  their  respective  authors,  and  grandly 
played.  The  piece  by  Handel  was  that  well-known 
movement  from  one  of  the  Suites  de  Pieces,  which 
has  somehow  got  the  name  of  the  "Harmonious 


Blacksmith," — always  charming  when  so  well  played. 
The  overture  to  Oberon  appeared  to  more  advantage 
on  the  organ  than  most  overtures  ;  indeed,  many  of 
the  eifects  were  exquisite  ;  there  were  tine  contrasts 
of  coloring,  and  fine  harmony  and  progress  in  the 
wliole.  It  had  to  be  repeated.  The  old  stereotyped 
exploit  of  organists,  the  imitation  of  a  thunder 
storm,  was  achieved  to  a  marvel,  with  such  an  organ 
and  with  such  a — Morgan.  The  "  rolling  billows  " 
chorus  from  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  was  sublime,  as  the 
March  from  the  Prophgte  was  stunning. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  Complimentary  Concert 
was  given  to  Mr.  Morgan  by  the  members  of  the 
"  Musical  Convention,"  to  whose  meetings  he  had 
added  so  much  eclat.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

PART  I. 

1— Sonata  in  F, Mendelssohn. 

2— Kullak 's  Pastorale, 

3 — Fugue  in  D  Minor, Bach. 

PART  II. 

Selections  from  Stabat  Mater  and  Moses  in  Egypt,  sung  by 

Miss  Whitehouse  and  Mr.  Frost, 
Songs,  "Come  nuto  me,''  from  the  Messiah,  and  "Tell  me, 

my  heart,"  by  Bishop,  sung  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Drew 
PART  III. 

1 — Overture  to  Oberon, Weber. 

2 — Extempore Morgan. 

The  "  Sonata  in  F  "  means  the  one  in  F  minor, 
the  first  of  the  set  of  six,  recently  noticed  in  this 
Journal,  as  published  by  Novello.  It  was  indeed  a 
treat  to  hear.  The  solemn,  full,  complaining  chords 
of  the  opening  movement  (Allegro  moderato  e  serioso), 
with  those  answering  "  angel  voices,"  and  the  tide  of 
harmony  swelling  fuller  and  stronger,  with  that  bold 
and  rapid  pedal  passage,  to  the  close,  were  deeply 
interesting.  The  Adagio  is  lovely  and  full  of  conso- 
lation, and  was  exquisitely  played.  Then  the  reci- 
tative fragments,  answered  by  grand  chords  of  the 
full  organ,  is  excitingly  dramatic.  The  Finale,  in 
the  major  of  the  key,  is  full  of  life  and  spirit ;  but 
those  constant  running  and  arpeggio  figures  seemed 
too  rapid  for  distinct  hearing  on  the  organ ;  they  are 
more  like  piano  music.  KuUak's  Pastorale  is  a 
graceful,  pretty  thing  in  its  way,  and  never  fails  of 
an  encore.  Still  a  third  fugue  by  Bach!  Mr.  Mor- 
gan surely  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  love 
great  organ  music.  Of  the  singing,  so  much  as  wo 
heard  (by  the  two  ladies),  we  cannot  say  much.  Its 
style  was  painfully  mechanical. 

IHusiijal  ^Irit-dJItat. 

Preparations  for  the  new  German  Opera  in  New 
York  appear  to  be  going  forward  hopefully.  Mr. 
Van  Bekkel  is  the  impresario,  whose  agent  in 
Germany  has  engaged  several  artists.  "  They  are," 
says  the  Musical  Review,  "  a  baritone,  a  prima  donna 
for  tragic  roles,  and  a  lyric  tenor.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  this  new  troupe  will  be  on  the  sixteenth  of 
next  month  at  Mblo's.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  popular  Ravel  troupe  to  fill  the  ballet 
portions  of  the  operas.  We  hear  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  many  wealthy  German  merchants  have 
already  evinced  their  sympathy  for  this  undertaking 
by  liberal  subscriptions  for  reserved  seats  ;  the  num- 
ber of  these  set  apart  for  subscribers,  we  are  informed, 
are  nearly  all  taken.  The  rehearsals  under  Cakl 
Bekomann  commenced  some  two  weeks  since,  and 
have  proved  very  satisfactory  with  regard  to  all 
engaged  in  them.  The  chorus  especially  is  said  to 
be  better  than  any  which  has  preceded  it  in  America. 
Success  to  the  new  Germ.an  Opera  Company !".... 
Maretzek's  announcements  are  out  for  a  short 
season  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Academy,  commencing 

next  week  with  the  everlasting  Trovatore The 

"Thayer  Female  Sax-Horn  Band"  is  the  name  of 
a  concert-giving  company  in  Illinois.  They  should 
make  Calliope  (who  sings  by  steam)  their  patron 
muse. 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  notices  a  company  of  musi- 
cians, who,  if  their  merits  be  not  overstated,  ought 


not  to  be  neglected.  They  might  form  just  the  de- 
sirable nucleus  for  an  orchestra  in  some  music-lov- 
ing city,  which  lacks  the  means  of  bringing  out  the 
symphonies  and  overtures  of  the  great  masters. 
The  notice  is  as  follows : 

A  company  of  young  musicians  of  Belgium,  form- 
ing a  small  but  very  superior  orchestra,  was  recently 
induced  by  the  promises  of  profitable  employment  in 
this  country  offered  them  by  an  irresponsible  specu- 
lator, to  come  over  here  to  give  concerts  at  the  wa- 
tering places.  But  on  arrival  they  found  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  were  left  by  the  speculator  at  Sar- 
atoga in  very  straightened  circumstances.  Mr.  Gotts- 
chalk  bore  testimony  to  their  great  ability  as  artists, 
and  gave  a  concert  there  for  their  benefit.  Mr. 
Gottschalk  having  highly  recommended  them  to  Mr. 
Maillard,  that  gentleman  has  given  them  temporary 
employment  until  they  can  obtain  situations  in  the 
opera  or  theatre  worthy  of  their  merits.  They  will 
give  performances  for  the  present  every  evening  from 
9  till  11  1-2  o'clock,  at  Maillard's  saloon,  where  man- 
agers or  leaders  desiring  to  engage  superior  per- 
formers would  do  well  to  go  and  hear  them." 

The  New  Yorker  says  :  "  We  can  fully  endorse 
the  account  of  the  talent  displayed  by  these  young 
men.  The  oboe  especially  is  an  admirable  performer. 
They  form  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  orchestra." 

The  great  piano-forte  manufactory  of  the  Messrs. 
Bkoadwood,  in  London,  an  establishment  of  thirty 
years  standing,  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  night 
of  the  12tb  inst.  It  covered  two  acres  of  ground, 
and  consisted  of  five  distinct  ranges  of  building,  of 
three  stories  each,  employing  420  workmen.  About 
oue  thousand  pianos  in  various  stages  of  progress 
were  destroyed.  Also  the  workmen's  tools,  valued 
at  from  X50  to  £70  per  man.  The  total  loss  is 
estimated  at  from  £100,000  to  £150,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  what  Johanna  Wagner 
is,  from  the  criticisms  of  the  London  Press.  We 
have  quoted  some,  decidedly  unfavorable,  in  our  ab- 
stract of  "  Music  Abroad."  Others  on  the  contrary 
say  of  her  Tancredi,  that  it  was  the  only  satisfactory 
interpretation  since  Pasta  and  Malibran :— "her 
beautiful  person,  expressive  features,  noble  and  grace- 
ful aspect,  presenting  a  fine  picture  of  the  ideal  hero 
of  romantic  fiction,"  whilst,  the  music  being  entirely 
suited  to  the  compass  and  quality  of  her  voice,  "  she 
entered  completely  into  its  heroic  and  chivalrous 
character,  and  executed  its  softest  and  most  delicate 
passages  with  Italian  grace,  smoothness  and  finish." 

A  good  joke  is  made  of  Jdllien's  speech  at  the 
private  festivity  that  preceded  the  public  opening  of 
the  Surrey  Gardens,  London.  He  said  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  the  shilling  concerts  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  best  Ancient  Concerts — or  Philharmon- 
ic class  of  concerts  to  be  had  in  Europe — and  con- 
tinued:— "  I  would  say — no — de  programme  shall  be 
arl  good — de  elassique — de  fin  moosike.  No.  Arl- 
ways,  from  de  time  I  give  de  farst  concerte  in  Paris 
— it  vas  ven  I  vas  seventeen— I  put  in  de  programme 
de  fin — elassique — moosike.  But  allso,  de  frivole — 
de  populaire  moosike.  Some  tings  I  have  write 
good.  But  I  write  for  de  many — de  frivole.  De 
frivole  make  dem  comb.  Ven  dey  comb  I  give  dem 
besser.  I  offer  shinsberbread,  and  ven  dey  comb  I 
give  dem  r-r-r-i  oast-beef !" 


THElAmlmliE  WILDERNESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sand,  jnst 
completed  in  the  Journal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly transliifed,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 

C.    BREUSIIVG, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Mrard's   Grand  Pianos, 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY.    ' 

\^y^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Pubhcations. 

CALLCOTT'S  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    A  Musiral  Grammar,  in  four  parts. 
I.  Notation.    II.  Melody.    III.  Harmony.    lY.  Khythm. 
By  Dr.  Calloott. 

Published  by  Oliver  Dltson,  115  Washington  St. 
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THE  HOS ANNA : 

A  New  Collection  of  Psalm  and    Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems,  Mot- 

etts,  Sentences  and  Chants,  for  tbe  use  of  Choirs,  Congrega- 
tions, Singing  Schools  and  Musical  Associations      Arranged 

and   Composed   by    LKONARD     MARSHALL,   Director    of 

Music   at   the  Chambers  street    Church,   Boston,  Editor  of 

''  The  Harpsichord,"  &c. 

The  publishers  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  parties  in 
want  of  a  new  music  book  to  ''The  Hosanna"  The  most 
eminent  professors  who  hare  examined  it,  pronounce  it  the 
Tery  best  book,  taken  in  all  its  details,  ever  published. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Baker  says  : 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  general  character 
of  the  musical  compositions  and  arrangements  for  '  The  Ho- 
sanna.' " 

Profs.  E.  Bruce  and  L.  0.  Emerson  say : 

"  We  have  examined  with  much  care  '  The  Hosanna,'  and 
can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to  the  public.  "We  predict 
for  it  an  extensive  circulation." 

Prof.  J.  Sherwin  says : 

"  '  The  Hosanna'  will  be  one  of  the  best  hooks  now  in  use. 
I  shall  give  it  my  cordial  approbation." 

Prof.  S.  B.  Ball  says: 

"  Please  send  me  copies  for  my  choir.  I  most  cordially  re- 
commend the  work  to  those  in  want  of  a  really  good  collection 
of  Church  Music." 

Prof.  G.  W.  Copeland  says : 

"It  is  the  best  collection,  which  has  been  issued  from  the 
American  press." 

Prof.  W.  II.  Guilford  saya  : 

"  It  is  the  best  American  collection  of  Church  Music  I  have 
yet  i='een.  I  think  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  wants 
of  our  churches." 

"The  Hosanna"  is  a  handsomely  printed  volume  of  384  pa- 
ges. A  specimen  of  the  work  will  be  sent  gratis,  oi  copies  will 
be  mailed  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

■WHITTEMORE,    NILES    «fc   HALIi, 

PnBLISHERS, 

114:  'Virashington.  Street,  Bostoiit 


TO  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  pubhsher  has 
put  bis  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol.  T.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
"WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  preparation,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  he  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  fxchnngo,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publuhing  ojfice  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  ; — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols..  .S6 

"  additional  Toiume  of  smaller  works 9f3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  ^V'o^kg,  2  vols ^Q 

Haydn's  "  "         2  vols S6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 


THE  EIGHTH 

....OF.... 

AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES  AND 
MECHANICAL    ART, 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP 

THE    MASSACHUSETTS 

CMPiITABLE  lECHAMC  ASSOCIATIOI, 

WILL   COMMENCE  AT 

FANEUIL  AND  QUINCY  HALLS, 

ON 

Wednesday,  Sept.  10th. 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Secretary. 

liDWABJD^£rBA£cH^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   B roadway y  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 


FOR  THE   DIFFUSION  OF 


MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEALY: 

VOLUME  r. 

Berlioz's.Treatise  on  Modern  Instnimentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Contaming  an  exact  table  of  the  compai-s,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments ;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  ®3. 

VOI.UME  8. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price  $5325  )  In  paper  wrappers,  ^1,13.  By 
mail,  Sl,20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.    Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue ffil  63 

"   2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"   3.     Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

*'  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"   6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

BasSj  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-instruction. 

Vol.  1.  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3.  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.    Three 

vols,  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

J.  A.  NOVEIiliO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24:  Poultry,  London. 

^JOB  PRINTIG  neatlf  and  promptlj  execalcJ  at  lis  Office. 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH*, 
ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

Garcia's  Complete  School  of  SiHgiJig. 

JUST  PUBLISHED:  — A  Complete  School  of  Singing,  in 
which  the  Art  is  clearly  developed  in  a  series  of  Instructions 
and  appropriate  Examples,  to  which  are  added  Exercises, 
written  and  composed  by  Makuel  Garcia. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  tbe  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Midrile  States,  wialies  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  ni  ight 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  ofQ.ce. 

J.    M.    MOZART. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MAIUON  STPtEET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Kichardson's  Mu-sical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  SpdO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREEOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MtTSIC     AUD     JOB     PBIWTIUG    OFFICE, 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Insixuttax of  Ifjt  ^iana-^BXte,  ©r^an  &  iiftrttntonj, 

3    HATWARD    PLACE. 

JOE  PPtlFTIFa 

OF     EVEEY     DESCRIPTION      KEATLY     AND     PHOMPTLT 
EXECUTED  AT  THE   OFEICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 

No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

MamUTactory,  379  IVashington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

:E>.    -F.    IDOI3C3-B, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  UARDWARE, 
10  Beaelt  St.  Boston,  and  ^V.  Camtoridge,  Ms. 

iryPIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

BMPOKTEKS  OE  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

Ho.  769  BKOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St, 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  5G  K^ueeland  Street. 

SIG.   AUGUST©    BENDELARl, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKKEY  ST. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playiug.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Ilause  may  be  addressed  at;  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Kicbard,^on,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

L.   H.   SOUTHAED, 

TEACH  EM     OF     M^SIC, 

305  "Wasliingtosa  Street,  Boston. 

G.  andr:6  &  00. *s 

iStjiot   of    ^orn'jjn    anlr    ^QnxtsUt   |Husic, 

19   S.  SIXTH  STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPKIA. 

[n?="A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Blusie,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
-France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

gl  ^Ba^er  of  Ert  m\^  3Littratun, 

Publislied  every  Satm'day,  at  21  Scliool  St.  Boston. 

Two  I}olIars  per  miiiiiui,  iii  advance* 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Artof  Mdsic,  but  with 
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The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

BY  DR.   HEINRICH  DURING. 
(Continued  from  page  171.) 

Without  over-valuing  liimself,  Beetlioven  was 
so  little  free  from  artist  pride,  that  he  easily 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  a  friend's  susgestion,  that 
the  celebrated  Clementi,  who  had  been  but  a 
short  time  in  Vienna,  ought  to  pay  him  the  first 
visit.  So  they  only  learned  to  know  each  other 
by  sight,  without  coming  into  closer  contact.  It 
frequently  happened  that  Clementi,  with  his 
pupil,  Klengel,  and  Beethoven  with  Ries,  sat 
at  one  and  the  same  table  at  dinner  at  the  Swan. 
They  all  knew  one  another,  but  neither  spoke 
with  the  other  or  so  much  as  greeted  him.  The 
two  pupils  had  to  imitate  their  masters,  since 
each  was  probably  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
lessons.  Ries  at  all  events  would  have  suflfered 
that  loss,  since  Beethoven  never  knew  a  middle 
course. 

A  deeper  and  more  painful  impression  than 
this  constraint,  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
submit  himself,  was  left  in  Ries's  memory  by  an 
incident  in  which  the  often-mentioned  sensitive- 
ness in  Beethoven's  character  was  manifested  in 
a  high  degree.  One  day  when  he  played  to  his 
scholar  his  Sonata  in  C  major,  the  latter  was  so 
delighted  with  the  great  Andante  in  F  major, 
then  included  in  it,  but  which  Beethoven  after- 
wards separated  from  that  Sonata  and  published 
as  an  independent  piece,  that  he  uro-ed  his 
teacher  until  he  repeated  it.  On  his  way  home, 
which  led  him  past  the  house  of  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  Ries  went  in  to  tell  him  of  the  new  and 
splendid  composition  of  Beethoven.  He  was 
earnestly  entreated  to  play  over  all  he  recollected 


of  the  piece.  As  more  and  more  of  it  recurred 
to  him,  the  Prince  compelled  him  to  repeat  it 
once  more,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  also 
learned  a  part  of  it.  In  order  to  surprise  Beet- 
hoven, the  Prince  went  to  him  the  next  morning, 
and  said  he  had  composed  something,  which  he 
thought  was  not  so  bad.  In  spite  of  Beethoven's 
distinct  avowal  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear 
it,  the  Prince  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played, 
to  Beethoven's  astonishment,  a  large  part  of  the 
Andante.  AVhereupon  the  composer  was  so 
angry  that  he  declared  he  would  never  play 
again  if  his  pupil  Ries  were  present.  Many 
times  he  desired  him  to  leave  the  room.  One 
day,  when  a  little  company,  to  which  Beethoven 
and  Ries  belonged,  breakfasted  with  Prince 
Lichnowsky  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  a  concert  in  the  Augarten,  it  was  proposed 
to  go  over  to  Beethoven's  house,  to  hear  his  as 
j'et  unperformed  opera,  Leonora.  Arrived  there, 
Beethoven  in  the  most  decided  way  demanded 
that  his  scholar,  Ries,  should  withdraw;  Ries, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  since  the  most  pressing 
entreaties  of  all  present  were  of  no  avail,  com- 
plied. Prince  Lichnowsky  went  after  him,  and 
begged  him  to  wait  in  the  ante-room,  which  the 
young  man's  wounded  sense  of  honor  would  not 
permit.  As  he  afterwards  learned,  the  Prince 
had  been  provoked  at  Beethoven's  conduct,  had 
reproached  him  most  severely,  and  reminded 
him  that  nothing  but  enthusiasm  for  his  works 
had  given  occasion  to  the  whole  affair,  and  con- 
sequently to  his  wrath.  But  the  representation 
had  no  effect,  but  to  prevent  Beethoven  playing 
any  more  in  company  at  all. 

Ho  was  seized  with  a  very  melancholy  mood  at 
the  thought  of  the  cold  reception  of  one  of  his 
master  works,  the  opera  Fidelio.  He  charged  it 
to  the  cabals  of  the  not  small  number  of  his  ene- 
mies. But  the  time  chosen  for  ids  production 
was  exceedingly  unfavorable,  since  the  French 
troops  had  just  then  occupied  (1805)  the  impe- 
rial city.  All  the  friends  of  music  and  the  more 
wealthy  portion  of  the  population  had  fled  from 
Vienna.  The  theatre  was  filled  mainly  with 
French  oflicers.  What  Beethoven's  friend, 
Stephen  von  Breuning,  said  of  the  opera  itself 
and  its  production,  in  a  letter  from  Vienna,  June 
2,  1806,  to  his  brother-in-law  Dr.  Wegeler  in 
Coblentz,  deserves  a  place  here. 

"  I  promised  you,"  he  writes,  "  so  far  as  I 
remember,  to  tell  you  something  of  Beethoven's 
opera,  and  I  will  keep  my  promise.  The  music 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  one  can  hear. 
The  subject  is  interesting.  It  represents  the 
deliverance  of  a  prisoner  through  the  fidelity 
and  courage  of  his  wife.  But  in  spite  of  all  that, 
nothing  has  caused  Beethoven  so  much  vexation 


as  this  work,  whose  worth  the  future  only  will  ap- 
preciate. In  the  first  place,  the  opera  was  given 
seven  days  after  the  entrance  of  the  French 
troops,  a  most  unfavorable  moment.  Naturally 
the  theatres  were  empty,  and  Beethoven,  who  at 
once  remarked  some  imperfections  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  text,  withdrew  the  pieces  after  the 
third  performance.  When  things  had  got  back 
to  their  old  order,  he  and  I  took  it  up  again.  I 
recast  the  entire  libretto  for  hira,  so  that  the 
action  became  more  lively  and  more  rapid. 
Beethoven  shortened  many  pieces,  and  it  was 
then  brought  out  three  times  with  the  greatest 
applause.  But  now  his  enemies  were  active  in 
the  theatre,-  and  since  he  had  offended  several 
persons,  particularly  in  the  second  representation, 
they  prevailed  so  far  that  the  opera  has  not  since 
been  given.  Already  they  had  placed  many  dif- 
ficulties in  his  way,  and  this  one  circumstance 
may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  rest :  that  at  the 
second  representation  he  did  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  opera  announced  with  the  title  changed 
to  Fidelio,  as  it  is  called  in  the  French  original, 
and  as  it  has  been  printed  since  the  alterations 
were  made.  Contrary  to  every  promise,  the  first 
title,  "  Leonora,"  stood  upon  the  show  bills.  The 
cabal  is  the  more  unpleasant  for  Beethoven, 
since  through  the  non-performance  of  the  opera, 
out  of  whose  receipts  he  was  to  be  paid  a  per- 
centage, he  will  recover  himself  the  more  slowly  ; 
the  treatment  he  has  suffered  has  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  his  taste  and  love  for  the  work.  I 
perhaps  have  given  him  more  joy  than  anybody, 
since,  without  his  knowing  it,  both  in  November 
and  in  the  performance  at  the  end  of  March,  I 
had  a  little  poem  printed  and  distributed  through 
the  theatre." 

Beethoven's  friends  thought  his  opera  would 
gain  by  curtailments.  The  progress  of  the  ac- 
tion was  too  slow  and  dragging.  Before  the  re- 
newed performance  in  the  year  1807,  a  meeting 
was  held  to  take  counsel  on  that  matter.  The 
circle  was  composed,  besides  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Lichnowsky,  who  was  a  distinguished 
pianist,  of  the  poet  von  Collin  and  Stephen  von 
Breuning,  both  of  whom  had  already  spoken 
about  shortening  the  opera,  the  tenor  Ecick,  the 
basso  Meyer,  and  lastly  Beethoven  himself,  who 
at  the  outset  defended  every  bar.  With  his  ex- 
citable nature  his  rage  knew  no  bounds,  when  a 
general  opinion  was  expressed  that  whole  pieces 
must  come  out.  The  aria  of  Pizarro  had  its  pecu- 
liar difficulties  for  the  singer,  which  Beethoven  felt 
himself  finally,  and  promised  to  compose  a  new 
aria.  Prince  Lichnowsky  at  length  carried  him 
so  far  that  he  consented  to  have  several  single 
pieces  left  out,  but  only  by  way  of  experiment, 
in  the  next  performance,  since  they  had  failed 
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once  to  produce  effect ;  they  could  afterwards  be 
re-inserted  or  used  elsewhere.  Beethoven  yield- 
ed after  long  persuasion ;  but  the  crossed  out 
pieces,  amonp;  which  were  a  duet  in  9-8  time  for 
two  sopranos,  and  a  terzet  in  3-4  time,  were 
never  sung  again  upon  the  stage. 

Greatly  occupied  and  in  often  changing  humor, 
Beethoven  had  for  a  long  time  discontinued  his 
correspondence  with  his  early  friend,  Dr.  Weg- 
eler,  in  Coblentz.  It  was  the  2d  of  May,  1810, 
when  he  again  gave  him  some  account  of  his  sit- 
uation. In  the  opening  of  his  letter,  written  in 
no  cheerful  mood,  he  excused  himself  for  his 
long  silence.  "  My  good  old  friend,"  wrote  Beet- 
hoven, "  I  can  almost  think  my  lines  will  cause 
you  some  astonishment.  And  yet,  although  you 
have  had  no  proofs  in  writing,  I  still  hold  you 
always  in  the  liveliest  remembrance.  For  a 
couple  of  years  past  all  still  and  quiet  life  has 
ceased  with  me.  And  yet  I  have  formed  no 
conclusion  therefor,  perhaps  rather  the  contrary. 
Who  can  escape  the  influence  of  the  outward 
storms  ?  Yet  I  were  happy,  perhaps  one  of 
the  happiest  of  men,  had  not  the  demon  taken 
up  his  abode  in  my  ears.  Had  I  not  read  some- 
where that  a  man  ought  not  voluntarily  to  depart 
from  this  life  so  long  as  he  can  yet  do  one  good 
deed,  I  long  since  should  have  been  no  more, 
and  that  through  myself.  O  how  beautiful  is 
life  !     For  me,  however,  it  is  forever  poisoned  !  " 

The  motive  of  the  request  contained  in  this 
letter,  to  send  him  his  certificate  of  baptism,  is  ob- 
scure. "  Whatever  expenses  there  may  be,"  he 
wrote,  "  as  Stephen  von  Breuning  has  an  ac- 
count with  you,  you  can  be  made  good  at  once, 
since  I  will  pay  him  all  here  immediately^  Should 
you  yourself  think  it  worth  the  pains  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  should  you  be  pleased  to 
make  the  journey  to  Bonn,  charge  all  to  me. 
One  thing  is  to  be  considered,  namely,  that  there 
was  still  a  brother  of  earlier  birth  before  me, 
who  likewise  was  called  Ludwig,  but  with  the 
addition  of  Maria,  but  who  is  dead.  To  deter- 
mine my  precise  age,  this  also  must  be  found, 
since  I  know  well  enough  that  an  error  in  regard 
to  it  has  arisen  through  others,  they  making  me 
out  older  than  I  was.  Alas  !  I  have  lived  a  good 
while  without  knowing  how  old  I  am.  I  had  a 
strangers'  register,  but  it  is  lost.  Do  not  be  offend- 
ed if  I  commend  this  matter  to  you  very  warmly, 
namely,  to  find  out  the  Ludwig  Maria  and  the 
present  Ludwig,  who  came  after  him.  The 
sooner  you  send  me  the  baptismal  cerlificate,  the 
greater  my  obligation." 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  letter,  in  which 
Beethoven's  discontent  and  weariness  of  life  had 
risen  to  a  purpose  of  self-murder,  from  which 
only  his  moral  sentiment  restrained  him,  was  one 
written  about  three  months  later  (Aug.  11, 1810.) 
With  enthusiasm  Beethoven  described  in  this 
letter  the  impression  of  a  visit,  with  which  Bet- 
TiNA,  the  sister  of  the  poet,  Clemens  Brentano, 
and  afterwards  wife  of  the  writer  Achim  von 
Arnim,  had  not  long  before  surprised  him. 

"  No  Spring  was  ever  fairer  than  this  year's," 
wrote  Beethoven.  "  That  say  I,  dearest  Bettina, 
and  I  feel  it  too,  since  I  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance. You  must  have  seen  that  in  company  I 
am  like  a  frog  on  the  sand ;  he  waltzes  round 
and  cannot  get  away,  until  some  benevolent  Gal- 
atea tosses  him  again  into  the  great  sea.  Yes, 
I  was  really  high  and  dry,  dearest  Bettina.  I 
was  surprised  by  you  in  a  moment  when  despon- 


dency was  wholly  master  of  me.  But  verily,  it 
vanished  at  the  sight  of  you.  I  would  have  it, 
that  you  were  of  another  world,  and  not  of  this 
absurd  one,  to  which  one  cannot,  with  the  best 
will,  open  his  ears.  I  am  a  wretched  man,  and 
mourn  over  others!  Tliis  you  will  pardon  me 
with  your  good  heart,  which  looks  out  of  your 
eyes,  and  your  understanding,  which  lies  in  your 
ears.  At  least,  your  ears  know  how  to  flatter 
when  they  listen.  My  ears,  alas  !  are  a  partition 
wall,  througli  which  I  cannot  easily  have  any 
friendly  communication  with  men.  Otherwise 
perhaps  I  should  have  confided  more  to  you.  As 
it  was,  I  could  only  understand  the  great  wise 
look  of  your  eyes,  and  that  has  assured  me  I 
shall  never  more  forget  it.  Dear  Bettina ! 
Dearest  girl !  Art!  Who  understands  it  ?  with 
whom  can  one  speak  about  this  great  goddess  ? 
How  dear  to  me  are  the  few  days  when  we 
chatted  together,  or  rather  corresponded !  I 
have  kept  all  the  little  cards  on  which  your  clever, 
your  dear,  dearest  answers  stand.  And  so  I  have 
to  thank  my  bad  eyes,  that  the  best  part  of  those 
flying  conversations  were  written  down.  Since 
you  have  been  away,  I  have  had  painful  hours, 
shadow  hours,  in  which  one  can  do  nothing.  I 
ran  round  indeed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  alley  at 
Schonbrunn,  and  on  the  ramparts,  after  you 
were  gone.  But  no  angel  met  me  there,  who 
would  have  exorcised  me  like  tliee,  angel.  Par- 
don, dearest  Bettina,  this  departure  from  the  key. 
Suclj  intervals  I  must  have,  to  air  my  heart. 
And  you  have  written  to  Goethe  about  me — is 
it  not  true  ?  O  that  I  might  stick  my  head  into 
a  bag,  where  I  could  hear  and  see  nothing  of  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world,  because,  dearest 
angel,  I  shall  not  meet  thee  in  it.  But  then  I 
shall  receive  a  letter  from  you  ?  Hope  nourishes 
me — she  nourishes  half  the  world,  and  I  have 
had  her  for  a  neighbor  all  my  life.  Else  what 
would  have  become  of  me  !  I  send  here,  writ- 
ten with  my  own  hand :  Kennst  da  this  Land, 
&c.,  as  a  memorial  of  the  hour  when  I  first 
learned  to  know  you.  I  send  also  the  other 
song,  which  I  have  composed  since  I  took  leave 
of  thee,  dear,  dearest  heart: 

Herz,  mein  Herz,  was  soil  das  geben, 
Was  bedrjinget  dich  so  sehr  ? 

"Welch  ein  fremdes,  neues  Leben  ! 
Ich  erkenne  dich  nicht  mehr. 

"  Yes,  dear  Bettina,  you  must  answer  me  that. 
Write  me  what  the  matter  is  (^was  es  geben  soW) 
with  me,  since  my  heart  has  become  such  a 
rebel." 

The  impression  which  the  talented  Bettina  had 
made  upon  Beethoven,  and  especially  upon  his 
heart,  lasted  a  long  time.  On  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1811,  he  wrote:  "I  have  now  two  letters 
from  you,  dear  Bettina.  Your  first  letter  I  have 
carried  about  with  me  the  whole  summer,  and  it  has 
often  made  me  happy.  If  I  do  not  write  to  you 
so  often,  and  you  see  nothing  of  me,  yet  I  write 
you  a  thousand  times  a  thousand  letters  in  my 
thoughts.  How  you  are  situated  there  amongst 
the  world's  rabble  in  Berlin,  I  could  not  conceive 
if  I  had  not  read  it  from  you.  A  great  deal  of 
twaddle  about  Art,  without  deeds !  The  best 
description  of  that  is  found  in  Schiller's  epigram : 
'  The  Rivers,'  where  the  Spree  speaks." 

In  congratulating  his  friend  on  her  approach- 
ing marriage,  Beethoven  adds  a  reflection  on  his 
own  condition.  "  You  marry,  dear  Bettina,  or  it 
is  already  done.    I  have  not  seen  youonce  before. 


Then  to  you  and  to  your  husband  flow  all  the 
happiness  with  which  wedlock  blesses  tlic  wedded  ! 
What  shall  I  tell  you  of  myself?  '  Lament  my 
fate  ! '  I  exclaim  with  Schiller's  Joan.  If  I  can 
only  rescue  a  few  more  years  of  life,  I  will  thank 
the  Highest,  the  AIl-in-Himfc'.f-incluiJing,  there- 
for, as  for  all  weal  or  woe.  If  you  write  of  me  to 
Goethe,  seek  out  all  the  words  which  can  express 
to  him  my  inmost  reverence  and  admiration.  I 
am  just  thinking  of  writing  to  him  myself,  on 
account  of  the  Eijmonl,  to  which  I  have  set  mu- 
sic, and  indeed  purely  out  of  love  for  his  poems, 
which  make  me  happy.  W  ho  can  thank  enough 
a  great  poet,  the  precious  jewel  of  his  nation  ? 
But  no  .more  now,  dear,  good  Bettina.  I  came 
home  this  morning  about  four  o'clock  fi'om  a 
bacchanalian  party,  where  I  was  forced  to  laugh 
a  great  deal,  only  to  weep  as  much  almost  to-day. 
Intoxicating  joy  often  drives  me  violently  back 
upon  myself.  I  kiss  thee  on  thy  forehead,  dear 
Bettina,  and  impress  therewith,  as  with  a  seal,  all 
my  thoughts  for  thee." 

In  a  later  letter  to  Bettina  Beethoven  placed 
artistic  worth  higher  than  rank,  titles  and  other 
outward  distinctions.  He  had  been  led  to  these 
reflections  by  his  meeting  with  Goethe  in  Tep- 
litz.  He  wrote  from  there  to  Bettina  in  August 
1812:  "Kings  and  Princes  can  indeed  make 
Professors  and  Privy  Councillors,  and  hang  about 
them  titles  and  orders  ;  but  they  cannot  make 
great  men,  minds  which  stand  out  above  the 
common  rabble.  That  they  must  let  alone,  and 
they  must  hold  us  in  respect  when  two  such  come 
together  as  I  and  Goethe.  Then  even  Maj- 
esty must  mark  what  can  pass  for  great  with  one 
of  us.  Yesterday  on  the  way  home  we  met  the 
whole  imperial  family.  We  saw  them  coming 
from  a  distance,  and  Goethe  made  himself  free 
from  my  side,  to  place  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
walk.  Say  what  I  would,  I  could  not  bring  him 
a  step  further !  I  pressed  my  hat  upon  my  head, 
buttoned  my  overcoat,  and  went  with  arms  down 
through  the  thickest  of  the  crowd.  Princes 
and  courtiers  opened  to  right  and  left.  Duke 
Rudolph  took  ofl'  his  hat ;  the  lady  Empress 
greeted  me  first.  The  dignitaries  knew  me.  I 
saw,  to  my  true  amusement,  the  procession  de- 
file past  Goethe.  lie  stood,  hat  in  hand,  pro- 
foundly bowing,  at  the  side.  Then  I  took  him  to 
task.  I  gave  him  no  pardon,  and  I  reproached 
him  with  all  his  sins,  especially  those  against  you, 
dearest  Bettina  !  We  had  just  been  speaking  of 
you.  God  !  could  I  have  had  as  much  time  with 
you  as  he,  believe  me,  I  would  have  produced 
more,  much  more,  that  is  great.  A  musician  is 
also  a  poet ;  he  can  feel  himself  suddenly  trans- 
ported by  a  pair  of  eyes  into  a  fairer  world, 
where  grander  spirits  play  with  him,  and  moved 
to  noble  plans.  What  thoughts  came  into 
my  head  when  I  first  learned  to  know  thee,  on 
the  observatory  here  during  the  splendid  May 
shower  !  It  was  a  right  fruitful  one  for  me  too  ; 
the  most  beautiful  themes  slipped  from  your  looks 
into  my  heart,  which  were  one  day  to  ravish  the 
world,  when  Beethoven  should  no  more  direct ! 
God  grant  me  yet  a  couple  of  years,  for  I  must  see 
thee  again,  dear,  Bettina !  So  demands  the  voice 
which  always  carries  the  point  in  me.  Spir- 
its, too,  can  love  one  another ;  I  shall  always  woo 
yours.  Your  approbation  is  the  dearest  thine  in 
the  world  to  me.  1  have  told  Goethe  my  opin- 
ion, liow  applause  operates  on  one  of  us,  and  that 
one  wants  to  be  heard  with  the  understanding  by 
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one's  equals.  Emotion  is  only  fit  for  ladies — 
pardon  me.  Wilh  a  man  rnui^io  must  strike  fire 
out  of  his  .soul.  All,  dearest  cluld,  how  long  it  is 
already  that  we  have  been  of  one  ojiinion  about 
everything !  Nothing  is  good  but  to  have  a 
beautiful,  good  soul,  whom  one  recognizes  in  all 
things,  and  before  whom  one  need  not  hide  one- 
self. One  must  be  something  if  one  would  appear 
something ;  the  world  must  recognize  a  person  ; 
it  is  not  always  unjust.  That  to  be  sure  is  of  no 
concern  to  me,  since  I  have  a  higher  aim.  The 
Duke  of  Weimar  and  Goethe  wished  that  I 
would  perform  some  of  my  music.  I  refused 
both.  I  do  not  play  to  their  perverse  whims.  I 
do  not  make  absurd  stuff  at  the  common  expense, 
with  princely  ones,  who  never  discharge  that  sort 
of  debts.  Thy  last  letter,  dear  Betlina,  lay  a  whole 
night  on  my  heart,  and  there  quickened  me. 
Musicians  take  all  liberties." 

[To  be  coutiuued.] 


dementi's  Sonatas. 
Muzio  Clementi  (born  in  1752,  died  in  1832) 
composed  over  one  hundred  Sonatas  for  the 
piano-forte.  They  enjoyed  great  favor  in  their 
day,  and  have  always  been  esteemed  classical 
models  in  that  form  of  composition.  It  was  only 
the  deeper  and  grander  poetry,  the  inspiration  of 
a  Beethoven,  that  cast  them  in  the  shade.  The 
London  AtJienmum,  takes  occasion,  from  the  re- 
publication of  some  of  them  in  London,  to  recall 
attention  to  their  worth.  As  our  own  enterpris- 
ing publisher  in  Boston,  Mr.  Nathan  Richardson, 
also  has  a  dozen  of  the.se  sonatas  now  in  course  of 
publication,  we  have  thought  that  it  may  help  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  them  to  copy  here  the 
AthenCEum's  article. 

CkmenlVs    Sonalaa.     Nos.    I.    XXX.     Andre's 

New  Edition.     Scheurmann  &  Co. 

In  one  respect  time  takes  as  good  care  of  mu- 
sician as  poet — giving  him  a  better  chance  than 
he  awards  to  painter  or  architect.  "  Wind  and 
weather"  cannot  corrode  the  forms  and  features 
of  a  score  once  on  paper,  "ii/era  seripla  inanet" 
is  a  truth  that  applies  to  a  Palestrina  as  well  as 
to  a  Pindar  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  cherish  the 
comfortable  fancy  that  in  music  there  is  little  fear 
of  that  perishing  which  intrinsically  deserved  to 
live.  The  rude  trials  and  venturings  accomplish- 
ed in  the  days  before  civilization  and  culture — ■ 
the  junction  of  .science  and  imagination — had 
made  the  art  an  art ;  the  manuscripts  circulated 
ere  printing  was  resorted  to,  are  not  comprehend- 
ed, of  course,  in  the  above  argument.  Tradi- 
tions, it  must  be  owned,  perish  ;  but  in  all  the 
relics  of  music  which  exist,  the  form,  color  and 
proportion  are  there,  unaltered  by  time,  ami  thus 
within  the  power  of  taste  (if  taste  be  catholic)  to 
appreciate,  however  remote  the  ancient  form  be 
froiii  the  modern  fashion.  The  disposition  to 
revisit  and  bring  to  light  the  monuments  of  music 
is  on  the  increase.  We  have  lived  to  see  the 
discoveries  in  which  Mdlle.  de  Montpensier's 
marmilon,  the  Italian  Lulli,  conciliated  his  South- 
ern instincts  for  melody  with  the  French  taste  tor 
dramatic  pertinence,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  nolile  school  of  opera,  resuming  their  place 
in  the  admiration  of  collectors  and  connoisseurs, 
not  as  curiositiues,  but  as  pleasures  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  even  in  our  days  of  meretricious 
exaggeration  and  exhaustion.  Less  extreme  is 
the  example  now  to  be  noticed.  Still  it  is  signifi- 
cant, as  appearing  at  the  very  time  when  the 
couuters  ot  foreign  music-shops  groan  beneath 
violent  and  chaotic  productions,  professing  to  be 
new,  but  in  reality,  oldest  of  the  old.  A  new 
edition  of  '  dementi's  Sonatas '  is  a  real  boon  to 
the  race  of  pianists. 

Clementi  was  one  of  the  dry  pianists  we  have 
elsewhere  pointed  out — a  composer  to  be  ranged 


with  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Cherubini,  and  Spon- 
tini.  Such  "dryness"  as  theirs,  however,  does 
got  exclude  beauty,  but  makes  beauty  auxiliary 
to  thought.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale 
stand  such  composers  as  Corrlli,  Pcrgole.si,  and 
(in  our  own  day)  Signor  Ros.-ini  ;  men  with 
whom  the  fa-icinations  of  symmetry,  color,  bril- 
liancy without  harshness,  sweetness  which  should 
not  cloy,  stood  tir.4,  and  intellectual  pertinenoe 
came  second.  Be  our  classification  admitted  or 
protested  against,  it  is  certain  that  any  one  hav- 
ing competent  knowledge,  who  examines  this 
series  of  dementi's  Sonatas,  will  be  surprised, 
not  merely  by  the  science  they  display,  but  by  a 
variety  in  form  and  invention,  only  paragoned  by 
Beetheven's  varieties.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by 
specification.  In  No.  3  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  capital  animation  of  the  opening  Alleyro. 
The  second  movement,  un  p'ico  andante,  is  as 
fresh  as  if  Haydn  had  sung  and  said  it  (fur  there 
is  saying  as  well  as  singing  in  Haydn's  an/lanles,) 
the  Finale  is  built  on  a  theme  alike  graceful  and 
important ;  and  dementi's  were  days  when 
bustle,  rather  than  such  real  consequence  as  be- 
longs to  grace,  was  sought  for  in  finales  (as, 
again,  the  works  of  Haydn  exhibit.)  In  No.  5, 
page  69,  we  find  the  progression  used  by  Beet- 
hoven in  his  BJlat  Symphony  (referred  to  in  the 
Athenaiim  some  weeks  since,)  and,  with  it,  an 
example  of  licence,  which  in  dementi's  days 
must  have  seemed  heterodox.  The  passage  in 
question — bold  and  new  enough  to  have  made  its 
inventor  enamored  of  it — is  not  repeated  at  the 
second  part  of  the  Allegro,  as  canon  law  or- 
dianed.  In  its  place  we  have  a  cadenza,  far 
freer  than  most  of  the  improvisations  (so  called) 
with  which  modern  concerto  players  work  up 
their  concertos.  No.  G  is  the  Zauherjlote  Sonata. 
No.  7  (*  originally  the  third  of  three  dedicated 
to  Miss  Blake,  the  second  of  which  in  D  minor,  is 
remarkable  for  its  force  and  passion)  may  be  es- 
pecially commended  for  the  sake  of  its  Adagio 
and  Rondo.  The  former  is  not  long  drawn,  but 
expressive,  new,  and  bold  (as  the  burden  passage 
of  its  last  five  bars  will  suffice  to  prove)  ;  the 
latter  is  capital  as  a  mixture  of  sparkling  and 
strict  composition.  No.  9,  a  Sonata,  in  G  minor, 
is  of  a  higher  order  still — a  composition  superb 
alike  in  its  poetry  and  in  its  science.  There  is 
nothing  in  being  for  the  piano-forte  finer  than  its 
opening  Allegro  con  fuoco,  with  its  intimations 
and  its  meltings  of  figures,  rhythms,  tempi,  one 
into  the  other  (see  especially  pp.  137,  138.) 
These  are  as  felicitous  and  as  free  as  the  "  break- 
ing out"  of  the  Allegro  in  Beethoven's  Egmont 
Overture,  and  the  general  tone  of  impassioned 
melancholy  sustained  ,  throughout.  The  slow 
movement,  too,  is  suare  and  noble.  In  No.  11,  F 
sharp  minor, — e-xcellent  throughout  as  an  example 
of  wild  music — the  Presto  strikes  us  as  having 
furnished  possible  aliment  to  Mendelssohn  (com- 
pare it  with  the  Scherzo  in  his  Pianoforte  Quartet 
in  B  minor).  No  12,  in  F  major,  might  have 
been  characterized  as  alia  Fantasia  by  its  com- 
poser. In  his  notes  on  Schindler's  '  Life  of  Beet- 
hoven,' Prof  Moschcles  calls  attention  to  the 
recurrence  of  a  three-bar  phrase  in  common 
tempo  in  the  '  Choral  Fantasia'  as  one  of  Beet- 
hoven's inventions ;  but,  if  dementi's  Sonata  was 
an  earlier  work,  here  we  find  the  peculiarity 
anticipated  with  an  elT'ect  of  symmetry  and 
strangeness  combined,  alike  felicitous  and  quaint. 
The  grandeur  of  outline  in  the  opening  Allegro 
in  No.  14 — ihe  grace  of  the  final  Rondo  Vivace 
in  No.  15 — the  contrasts  in  the  Allegro  con  spirito 
(^fo.  17) — the  grace  of  the  Maestoso  e  Cantabile 
(No.  18)  all  claim  notice.— No.  21,  in  E  flat,  is 
throughout  full  of  interest;  and  as  a  study  of 
brilliancy  and  expression  combined  ranks  high. 
The  Adagio  is  one  of  dementi's  most  largely- 
developed    slow    movements.       In    No.    24    the 

*  "We  intrude  the  above  parenthesis  because  we 
imagine  that  the  numbers  on  the  title-pages  of  this 
re-issue  do  not  represent  the  original  numbers  in  the 
list  of  dementi's  compositions.  It  would  be  well  if, 
in  all  such  cases,  the  modern  publisher  would  he  more 
explicit  in  notification ;  since  the  matter  becomes  of 
historical  consequence  in  a  case  like,  this,  which 
involves  the  disinterment  of  a  writer  w^ho  may  be 
suspected  to  have  furnished  suggestion  to  his  contem- 
poraries so  largely  as  Clementi. 


Cadenza  (pp.  135,  G,  7)  may  be  pointed  out  as 
one  of  those  flights  of  fancy  spontaneous  enough 
to  silence  those  who  have  fieen  used  to  complain 
of  the  ancient  masters  of  scrience  as  hide-bound, 
pedantic,  and  rococo.  So  fir  from  this,  they  could 
be  free  in  proportion  as  they  were  learned.  The 
'  Chromatic  Fantasia'  of  Sebastian  Bach  is  fuller 
of  notions  and  varieties  than  any  ten  caprices  of 
modern  times  that  we  could  name, — and  who  is 
more  charming  in  melody  than  he  could  be  in 
Sarahanda,  Garotte,  or  Bovrree  ? 

These  selected  Sonatas  of  Clementi — to  return 
to  our  immediate  subject — will  astonish  many  by 
the  versatility,  and  contrast,  and  experiment  they 
disclose,  if  examined  as  a  body  of  works.  And 
the  edition  does  not  yet  include  the  author's 
Cherubini  Sonatas,  the  third  of  which — his 
'  Didone  ahbandonala' — will  never  be  forgotten 
among  pianists  of  the  highest  class, — while  the 
second,  a  fiery  and  free  composition  in  D  minor, 
deserves  to  be  restored  to  our  chamber  concerts. 
AVhether  these  Sonatas  be  admitted  to  indicate 
that  Clementi  had  the  mine  and  quarry  whence 
others  have  drawn  ore,  or  the  furnace  in  which 
he  cast  and  refined  the  product  of  mine  and 
quarry  with  mixtures  and  amalgams  of  his  own, 
we  repeat  that,  as  a  series  of  pianoforte  poems, 
they  stand  next  to  Beethoven's.  They  are  more 
various  than  Mozart's,  more  muscular,  less  mechan- 
ical than  Dussek's,  compositions  of  the  same  form. 
They  cannot  be  played  or  relished  without  the 
student's  ideas  of  style  being  enriched — his  knowl- 
edge of  the  capacities  of  form  extended — and 
his  mechanical  command  over  his  instrument 
strengthened. 


The  Eight  Object  and  the  Eight  Means. 

By  De.  A.  B.  Marx. 

What  is  really  the  proper  object  of  all  musica' 
education  and  employment  ? 

Jog  in  the  art — we  declare  as  the  first  object. 
A  joyless  occupation  in  it — and  how  frequently  do 
we  meet  it!  how  common  is  the  observation, 
unfortunately,  that  in  the  learning  and  practising 
of  music,  the  original  delight  is  quickly  extin- 
guished, never  to  be  felt  again  in  its  pristine 
vigor  and  productiveness  ! — is  fatal  to  the  artistic 
sense,  and  is,  indeed,  more  injurious  than  total 
disoccupation,  since  it  not  only  misapplies  the  time 
which  might  have  been  otherwise  profitably 
employed,  but  also  destroys  our  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing satisfaction  from  art. 

But  the  joy  must  be  really  artistic — not  foreign  ; 
and  still  less  must  it  be  opposed  to  art.  We  would 
hereby  deprecate  the  tickling  vanity  which  loves 
to  make  a  display  of  extraordinary  technical 
facility,  and  plumes  itself  on  difficulties  overcome. 
Nothing  is  more  foreign  nor  further  than  this 
littleness  from  true  art,  whose  high  calling  it  is  to 
raise  us  from  the  narrow  limits  of  personal  feelings, 
into  the  region  in  common,  of  universal  joy,  love, 
and  inspiration;  nothing  is  more  inimical  and 
destructive  to  the  true  sense  and  enjoyment  of 
art,  than  this  poisonous  mildew,  which  overlays 
artistic  activity  and  its  productions.  Nothing 
more  surely  draws  the  mind  from  the  purifying 
atmosphere  of  art,  into  the  petty,  narrow  strivings 
and  contentions  of  self-seeking  vanity,  than  this 
eager  ostenation  of  personal  skill ;  and,  in  fine, 
nothing  manifests  more  clearly  to  an  intelligent 
mind,  the  wide  gulf  which  separates  vain  Irom 
true  art,  than  this  exchange  of  its  outward  means, 
for  its  inward  soul  and  object.  How  general, 
however,  is  this  striving  in  our  parties  and  con- 
certs !  How  rarely  is  the  joy  of  the  listeners  the 
object  of  our  concert  players  and  amateurs  !  How 
much  nearer  have  they  not  at  heart  to  astonish 
the  less  proficient,  and  to  startle  the  unartistlo 
crowd  with  newly-invented  contrivances,  with  a 
technical  composition  of  a  Chopin,  or  a  study  of  a 
Thalberg,  or  whatever  the  latest  finger-artist  may 
be  called.'*  And  how  often  is  it  not  the  teachers 
who  urge  their  pupils  to  this  pernicious  composi- 
tion, simply  in  order  to  obtain  more  scholars! 
The  lowest,  most  unreflecting,  merely  corporeal 
pleasure  of  music,  the  most  superficial  enjoyment 
of  a  skipping  dance,  is  more  artistic,  more  pro- 

*  Chopin  a  finger-artist ! — Ed. 
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duotive  and  nobler,  than  this  monstrosity,  which 
is  so  widely  diffused  amongst  us.  The  feeling 
performanee  of  the  most  trivial  song  or  the  most 
simple  waltz,  is  a  stronger  proof  of  the  ability  of 
the  scholar  and  of  the  teacher,  than  those  pre- 
cocious and  forced,  though  in  reality  cheap  pro- 
ductions of  vanity. 

The  corporeal  pleasure  caused  by  art,  awakens 
by  itself  a  spiritual  participation  ;  and  this  .t/)i>- 
ilual  participation  in  art  we  regard  as  the  highest 
object  to  Tvhich  our  employment  therein  is  to  be 
directed.  If  we  do  not  close  our  heart  and 
sensibilities,  by  caprice  and  ill-directed  exertion, 
— if  we  do  not  our.^elves  destroy  our  feelings,  and 
the  natural  operation  of  our  minds,  emotion  will 
spring  of  itself  from  the  corporeal  apprehension 
of  the  artistic  work  ;  a  more  elevated  life  will  flow 
through  our  nerves,  and  joy  through  our  mind, 
such  as  the  pure  enjoyment  of  art  alone  can 
produce ;  the  assurance  of  communitj',  of  well- 
being,  will  loosen  the  hard  crusi  of  egotism  from 
our  hearts,  and  bind  us  the  more  closely  in  sym- 
pathy and  affection  with  the  friends  who  parti- 
cipate in  our  pleasures.  The  heart  opens  itself 
willingly  to  new  sensations  and  an  altered  state  of 
mind  occasioned  by  works  of  art,  and  receives 
them  devotedly,  pure,  and  free  from  all  the  dross 
and  sharp  asperities  of  real  personality;  it  is  a 
communion  of  one  soul  with  others,  full  of  the 
internal  feelings  of  humanity,  and  yet  exempt 
from  all  oppressive  materiality,  or  other  disturbing 
objects.  And  thus  this  shadowy  being,  invoked 
by  the  musician's  art,  waves  its  life  of  high 
significance  before  us;  we  live  in  it,  in  pleasure 
or  in  pain,  as  the  spirit  of  the  artist  wills ;  with 
him,  faultless  and  untouched,  our  personality 
becomes  involved  in  a  manifold  spiritual  existence, 
and  we  experience  in  ourselves  the  countless 
riches  of  this  spiritual  life,  together  with  our 
narrowly-limited  corporeal  reality.  Herein  we 
behold  long  departed  beings  and  circumstances 
— those  pure  forms  which  Gluck  evoked  from 
Greece  and  the  enchanted  East:  the  patriarchal 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  that  people,  out  of  whose 
darkness  the  light  of  the  world  was  to  come,  in 
Handel's  songs :  the  mad  confusion  of  the  Phar- 
isees and  their  party,  before  the  holiness  of  the 
new  covenant,  in  Bach's  immortal  works.  All 
these  pass  before  us  ;  ages  long  in  oblivion,  seem 
sensibly  present. 

Whatever  can  move  the  human  heart  in  inno- 
cence, joy,  delicacy,  and  childish  humor,  the  most 
lovely  play  of  the  imagination,  and  the  most 
mysterious  sensations  of  our  spiritual  essence, — 
all  that  Haj'dn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  could  feel 
or  imagine,  is  laid  open  to  us,  and  becomes  our  own. 

The  real  indwelling  in  art,  and  fincei-e  devotion 
to  it,  are  essential  conditions  in  artistic  education ; 
without  them  we  cannot  participate  in  its  inestim- 
able gifts ;  they  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

It  is  not  the  possession  of  great  artists,  nor  of 
great  works  of  art,  which  insures  to  a  nation  or 
to  its  gifted  individuals,  a  genuine  artistic  educa- 
tion, and  thereby  the  full  enjoyment,  the  highest 
pleasures  of  art.  If  such  were  the  case,  no  nation 
could  be  more  assured  than  ours*  of  the  highest 
musical  education  ;  since,  during  the  last  century, 
at  least,  our  musicians  have  produced  the  most 
lofty  and  most  pregnant  ideas  that  have  ever 
been  embodied  in  sound.  We  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  experienced  within  a  single  century,  after 
three  noble  exaltations,  in  the  days  of  Bach  and 
Plandel,  of  Gluck, — Haydn,  and  Mozart, — and  of 
Beethoven,  also  three  several  depressions  from 
our  upward  flight;  nay,  if  we  will  believe  the 
loudest  and  most  numerous  voices  of  the  day,  it 
would  seem  that  in  many  minds  even  the  remem- 
brance were  lost  of  what  in  former  days  were 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  our  brightest 
landmarks  to  excellence. 

Playing  and  hearing  only,  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  a  sufficient  means  of  education,  although  they 
must  be  the  foundation  and  companions  of  ail 
musical  cultivation  ;  for  we  hear  bad  music  as  well 
as  good  ;  and  we  know  that  the  weak  and  spurious 
produces  its  effect  (often  quicker  and  to  a  greater 
extent)  as  well  as  the  elevated  and  genuine.  We 
must  herein  the  more  readily  acknowledge  the 
power  of  sound,  that  even  in  its  perverted 
*  The  German. 


employment  it  still  exerts  a  vast  influence  over 
the  mind  and  senses, — apart,  moreover,  from  the 
effect  of  secondary  objects,  of  prejudice,  and  of 
fashion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
corporeal  effect  of  sound  acting  in  large  masses, 
in  conjunction  with  considerable  talent,  magnified, 
perhaps,  by  partiality  into  great  superiority,  in 
the  performers,  is  capable  of  producing  from 
very  moderate  or  indifferent  works  an  effect  which 
may  surprise  artists  of  judgment;  but  the  cause 
of  that  effect  is  not  in  the  composition — it  is  the 
attribute  of  the  large  body  or  volume  of  sound, 
and  of  the  influential  partiality  for  the  performers. 
Hence  we  may  perceive  how  small  the  claims 
may  be  of  many  a  vaunted  work  of  art,  whose 
pretensions  have  been  estimated  by  its  immediate 
consequences.  Those  persons,  however,  are  acting 
very  injudiciously,  who,  desirous  of  no  further 
struggle,  seem  contented  and  satisfied  with  the 
good  that  exists.  It  will  indeed  endure  without 
further  exertion.  It  will  be  conveyed  from  artist 
to  artist,  and  the  magnificent  structure  of  art  will 
be  completed,  so  far  as  may  be  permitted  to 
humanity.  But  the  communication,  the  partici- 
pation of  artistic,  and  thereiuith  civilized  elevation 
to  our  contemporaries,  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain 
stationary.  The  history  of  the  world  is  reckoned 
by  centuries,  and  at  wide  intervals.  The  mo- 
ments of  improvement  progress  like  stars  in  the 
heavens,  and  with  them  as  they  roll;  but  the 
limited  space  of  human  life  cannot  dispense  with 
its  portion  of  their  beneficent  illumination. 

In  fine,  the  mere  external,  technical,  mechanical, 
formal  education,  does  not  reach  to  the  deep 
spring,  where  the  lifestream  of  art  is  generated 
and  preserved.  It  is  but  too  often  observable, 
unfortunately,  how  empty  and  unproductive  this 
false  external  cultivation  leaves  the  mind ;  how, 
in  its  pursuit,  year  after  year,  full  of  the  noblest 
germs  of  life,  and  capable  of  the  highest  joys  of 
art,  are  allowed  to  fade  and  wither  away.  It  has 
been  remarked  but  too  frequently,  that  these 
disciples  of  technicality,  these  virtuosi,  these  ama- 
teur dilettanti,  these  thorough  bass  cognoscenti, 
and  jesthelical  critics,  have  the  most  unsatisfactory 
conception  of  art,  that  they  have  little  sympathy 
with  it,  are  utter  strangers  to  its  nature  and 
operation. 

True  artistic  education,  like  true  art,  is  not 
concerned  merely  with  the  technicalides,  which 
make  only  a  handicraftsman,  nor  with  mere  out- 
ward considerations,  which,  instead  of  living  art, 
produce  nothing  but  dead  abstractions.  It  is 
governed  by  the  essential  nature  of  its  duties, 
and  assumes  for  its  object  the  bringing  into  life 
and  action  the  highest  and  fullest  conception  of 
art  in  each  individual,  and  in  the  greatest  number 
of  individuals  in  the  whole  nation.  In  the  pupil, 
it  searches  for  the  germ  of  artistic  susceptibility 
and  capacity.  This  spark  it  cherishes  and  frees 
from  obstructions,  and  nourishes  and  strengthens 
into  the  power  of  life.  It  then  contemplates  the 
region  of  art,  and  examines  what  has  hitherto 
been  produced.  Of  all  this,  and  of  that  which  is 
most  worthy,  it  endeavors  to  convey  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  scholar,  according  to  the  power  of 
each  individual.  This  education  does  not  move 
the  hand  and  fill  the  ear  alone,  but  penetrates  by 
the  senses  into  the  soul ;  through  the  deeply  moved 
sensibilities  it  awakens  the  inward  consciousness. 
And  now  the  waves  of  sound  may  surge  and  roll 
— what  the  inward  consciousness  has  apprehended, 
that  which  has  become  a  sentiment  and  property 
of  the  mind,  can  be  safely  preserved  and  extended. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  object  of  true  artistic  educa- 
tion,— to  elevate  the  capabililies,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, to  the  highest  point.  This  is  the  indispen- 
sable process,  without  which,  high  attainment  in 
art  is  not  possible.  This  is  more  or  less  the 
enlightened  struggle  of  all  who  either  wholly  or 
in  part  devote  their  life  and  powers  to  artistic 
employment ;  this,  whether  it  be  acknowledged  or 
not,  it  is  the  absolutely  undeniable  and  indispen- 
sable obligation  of  all  teachers  to  produce. 

Shall  it  be  considered  an  empty  dream  to 
desire  for  our  country,  so  deeply  gifted  in  the  art 
of  sound,  a  general  popular  education  in  music, 
in  that  high  and  only  true  sense  ?  Does  not  this 
want  and  right  proclaim  itself  from  the  deep 
inborn  feelings  of  the  people,  from  the  overflowing 


abundance  of  their  conceptions,  from  our  countless 
artists,  from  our  display  of  the  ricliest  productions 
of  art  in  advance  of  nations  ?  Shall  our  festivals 
be  never  more  joj'ous  with  our  national  songs, 
which  are  more  abundant,  more  varied,  more 
melodious,  and  more  deeply  touching  than  those 
of  any  people  on  earth  ?  Shall  the  evangelical 
church  be  perpetually  deprived  of  her  own 
appropriate  music,  which  centuries  ago  was  created 
for  her  ?  Shall  the  catholic  church,  in  whose 
sacred  service  music  assumes  so  important  a  func- 
tion, suffer  in  our  country  so  deep  a  degradation 
as  it  has  endured  in  Italy,  where  movements  from 
Rossini's  and  Bellini's  operas,  and  Auber's  over- 
tures, disgrace  the  most  holy  moments  of  the 
service  V  Or  in  Spain;  where  in  recent  times, 
church  music  is  dumb,  even  to  the  psalmody  of 
the  priesthood  ?  We  fear  it  not,  and  those  who 
with  us  have  a  higher  trust,  will  labor  incessantly 
with  all  their  strength,  and  on  all  occasions,  to 
attain  the  highest  object.  We,  a  laborious  people, 
strong  in  body  and  mind,  must  strive  for  a  higher 
elevation  than  tender  nature  has  conferred  on  her 
southern  children,  to  amuse  their  happy  hours. 


Musical  Practice  Among  Birds. 

Many  people  imagine  that  birds  sing  by  instinct, 
and  their  songs  come  to  them  without  any  labor 
or  practice.  But  ornithologists,  who  have  made 
the  habits  of  the  feathered  tribes  a  life-study,  hold 
a  different  theory,  and  tell  of  long  and  laborious 
practice  in  species  and  individuals  to  acquire 
facility  and  compass  of  song.  The  following 
information  from  a  practised  observer  will  be  new 
to  many  of  our  readers  : 

Birds  all  have  their  peculiar  ways  of  singing. 
Some  have  a  monotonous  song,  as  the  bay-winged 
sparrow.  The  yellow-bird  has  a  continuous  chat- 
ter without  any  particular  form  of  song.  The 
cat-bird  is  a  mocker.  The  golden-robin  has  a 
song  of  its  own ;  but  each  one  may  have  a  song 
of  his  own,  though  those  of  the  same  locality  are 
apt  to  sing  the  same  tune.  The  hermit-thrush 
has  a  round  of  variations,  perhaps  the  sweetest 
singer  of  the  feathered  choir.  But  the  song 
sparrow  has  the  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  song  of  any  bird  that  sings. 

Every  male  song-sparrow  has  seven  indepen- 
dent songs  of  its  own,  no  two  having  the  same 
notes  throughout,  though  sometimes,  as  if  by 
accident,  they  may  hit  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
same. 

Six  years  ago  this  spring  I  first  made  the  dis- 
covery. A  singer  that  had  taken  up  his  reslden<'e 
in  my  garden,  attracted  my  attention  by  the  sweet 
variations  of  its  songs,  so  I  commenced  taking 
observations  on  the  subject.  I  succeeded  at  last 
in  remembering  all  his  songs,  which  are  to  this 
day  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  any  of  our  common 
airs  that  I  am  so  fond  of  whistling.  On  one 
occasion  I  took  note  of  the  number  of  times  he 
sang  each  song,  and  the  order  of  singing.  I  copy 
from  my  journal,  six  years  back  : 

No.  1,  sung  27  tinies;  No.  2,  36  times;  No.  3, 
23  times;  No.  4,  19  times;  No.  5,  21  times;  No. 
G,  32  times ;  No.  7,  18  times.  Perhaps  next  he 
would  sing  No.  2 ;  then,  perhaps.  No.  4,  or  5,  and 
so  on. 

Some  males  will  sing  each  tune  about  fifty  times, 
though  seldom ;  some  will  only  sing  them  from 
five  to  ten  times.  But,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
each  male  has  his  seven  songs.  I  have  applied 
the  rule  to  as  many  as  a  dozen  different  birds, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  same.  I  would  say 
that  it  requires  a  great  degree  of  patience,  and  a 
good  ear  to  come  at  the  truth  of  the  matter;  but 
any  one  may  watch  a  male  bird  while  singing, 
and  will  find  he  will  change  his  tune  in  a  few 
minutes  more. 

The  bird  that  I  first  mentioned  came  to  the 
same  vicinity  five  springs  in  succession,  singing 
the  same  seven  songs,  always  singing  within  a 
circle  of  about  twenty  rods.  On  the  fifth  spring 
he  came  a  month  later  than  usual;  another  spar- 
row had  taken  possession  of  his  hunting-grounds, 
so  he  established  himself  a  little   one  side.     I 
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noticed  that  he  sang  less  frequently  than  of  old, 
and  in  a  few  days  his  soni;  was  hushed  forever. 
No  doubt  old  ase  claimed  him  as  a  victim.  In 
other  cases  I  have  known  a  sinner  to  return  to 
the  same  place  two,  three,  and  four  3-ears;  but 
frequently  not  more  than  one.  I  tliiuk  there  is 
not  a  more  interestinp;  or  remarkable  fact  in 
natural  history  than  the  one  I  have  related,  and 
it  is  a  fact  you  may  confidently  believe. — Ne^v 
England  Farmer. 


Handel  out  of  Tuke — Concoedia  Dis- 
CORS. — This  celebrated  composer,  though  of  a 
very  robust  and  uncouth  appearance,  yet  had 
such  a  remarkable  irritability  of  nerves,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  tuning  of  instruments, 
and  therefore  this  was  always  done  before  Handel 
arrived.  A  musical  wag,  who  knew  how  to 
extract  some  mirth  from  his  irascibility  of  temper, 
stole  into  an  orchestra  on  a  night  when  the  late 
Prince  of  Wales  (tlie  first  royal  personage  who 
ever  succeeded  in  "  composing"  Handel,)  was  to 
be  present  at  the  performance  of  a  new  oratorio, 
and  untuned  all  the  instruments,  some  half  a  note, 
others  a  whole  note  lower  than  the  organ.  As 
soon  as  the  Prince  arrived,  Handel  gave  the 
signal  of  beginning  Con  Spirilo ;  but  such  was 
the  horrible  discord,  that  the  enraged  musician 
started  up  from  his  seat,  and  having  overturned  a 
double-bass  which  stood  in  his  way,  he  seized  a 
kettle-drum,  which  he  threw  with  such  violence 
at  the  head  of  the  leader  of  the  band,  that  he 
lost  his  full-bottomed  wig  by  the  effort.  Without 
waiting  to  re[)lace  it,  he  advanced  ftearheaded  to 
the  front  of  the  orchestra,  breathing  vengeance, 
but  so  much  choked  with  passion,  that  utterance 
was  denieil  him.  In  this  ridiculous  attitude  he 
stood  staring  and  stamping  for  some  moments 
amidst  a  convulsion  of  laughter ;  nor  could  be  be 
prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  seat,  till  the  prince 
went  personally  to  appease  his  wrath,  which  he 
■with  great  difficulty  accomplished. 
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Tenors,  by  a  Tenore. — "  La  Spia "  writes 
from  Paris  to  the  Transcript,  among  other  things 
the  following : 

A  new  tenor  C"  I'oiseau  rare"  as  the  journals 
say)  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  person  of  M. 
Een'ARD.  He  has  a  fine  organ  but  does  not  know 
how  to  use  it  yet.  The  days  of  Duprez,  Rhbini, 
etc.,  are  passed,  and  there  is  in  the  list  of  modern 
singers  none  to  fill  their  vacant  places.  It  may 
not  be  known  that  Rossini's  "  Wm.  Tell"  shared 
the  fate  at  first  of  most  operas — that  is,  it  was 
performed  but  a  very  few  times  and  then  thrown 
by  as  a  failure.  The  critics  found  as  usual,  some 
rather  effeclive  choruses  and  a  fine  trio  only.  It 
was  written  for  Noukeit,  who  sang  with  a  sort  of 
mixed  falsetto  voice.  Duprez  had  then  just 
arrived  from  Italy  and  was  engaged  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  It  was  thought  great  presumption  on  his 
part  to  attempt  to  sing  against  the  favorite  Nourrlt, 
who  was  so  much  admired  by  the  public,  that 
upon  taking  his  farewell,  he  brought  his  children 
on  the  stage  with  him  and  took  a  sort  of  family 
adieu  of  his  friends.  Duprez  said  ho  did  not  wish 
to  take  away  any  role  from  Nourrit,  but  would 
accept  any  one  for  his  debut  Nourrit  might  choose 
to  give  him.  "  William  Toll"  had  then  failed  so 
decidedly  that  Nourrit  said  he  might  take  the  role 
of  Arnold.  Duprez  accepted  it,  and  the  house 
was  crowded  with  the  friends  of  Nourrit,  who  felt 
sure  of  Duprez's  fiasco.  The  articulation  of 
Duprez  was  so  perfect  that  for  the  first  time  on 
record  every  syllable  and  every  letter  even,  was 
distinctly  understood  in  the  opening  recitative. 
The  audience  stared  at  one  anotlver'and  waited, 
not  knowing  what  to  think  of  the  tenor  whose 
manner  of  declamation  was  always  at  full  voice ; 
and  after  the  first  act  there  were  was  but  little 
enthusiasm,  every  one  saying  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a  singer  to  continue"  five  acts  with  such  a 
method. 

Duprez  himself,  between  the  first  and  second 
acts,  entered  the  private  bo.x  where  his  wiTe  was 
seated,  and  told  her  "  that  without  doubt  they 
would  be  obliged  to  return  to  Italy."    lu  the  trio 


of  the  second  act,  however,  he  created  such 
enthusiasm,  even  among  his  enemies,  as  was  never 
before  or  afterward  known  ;  and  in  the  aria  finale 
he  stamped  himself  the  greatest  artist  the  world 
ever  pioduced.  He  gives  lessons  now  to  his 
classes  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  has  written  two 
or  three  operettas,  which  have  been  done  with 
some  success.  He  is  not  as  rich  as  he  ought  to  be, 
as,  artist-like,  he  lived  very  fast,  and  artists  were 
not  paid  in  those  days  as  liberally  as  they  are  now. 
He  said  a  short  time  since  to  his  class,  "  Allez  ! 
Allez !  !  Eludiez  !  !  peul-eire  pourrez  vous  gagner 
vingt  vnlle  Jrancs  par  mois  !  il  est  vrai  que  je  ne 
Ics  ai  jamais  gagne  moi ;  mais  cependant  il  y  en 
a,  qui  gagnent  autant  que  cela !"  (referring  to 
Tamberlik.) 

M.  Gueymard,  the  present  tenor  deforce, has 
been  indisposed  for  some  time  past,  and  on  his 
account  the  performance  of  Wm.  Tell  has  been 
delayed.  It  is  announced,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
is  recovered,  which  from  all  accounts  will  not  be 
at  present.  A  week  ago,  his  voice  was  despaired 
of  entirely,  he  having  broken  it  in  endeavoring 
to  reach  not  the  famous  "  do,"  but  the  "  re,"  de 
poitrine.  Roger,  his  rival,  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
happiest  of  mortals  at  present,  and  will  continue 
to  warble  in  falsetto  for  many  years  to  come. 
Last  week.  Mademoiselle  Duprez,  the  daughter  of 
the  ex-tenor,  who  sings  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
was  married,  I  hear,  to  a  young  professor  of  the 
piano,  and  has  had  allowed  her  a  month's  vacation 
in  consequence.  She  is  said  to  sing  well  with  a 
ti-es-petile  voix,  and  doubtless  her  husband  will 
make  himself  useful  in  playing  her  accompani- 
ments. *  *  *  It  is  well  known  that  Nourrit 
while  at  Naples,  hearing  of  the  continued  success 
of  Duprez  in  Paris,  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  from  his  chamber  window  into  the  street. 
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Music  among  the  Blind. 

The  blind  have  certain  advantages  over  the  rest 
of  us  in  the  study  of  music.  The  very  incon- 
venience of  not  seeing  notes  drives  them  into 
more  immediate  and  direct  dealings  with  the 
sounds  themselves.  They  commune  with  music 
at  first  hand.  They  cannot  see  how  high  a  note 
is,  what  the  width  of  an  interval,  what  the  con- 
tents of  a  chord ;  they  learn  it  by  the  ear,  they 
hear  it.  Such  aid  as  they  may  receive  from  the 
raised  characters,  employed  in  our  modern  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  blind,  cannot  alter  the 
case  materially.  The  fingers  can  feel  over  but  a 
few  notes  at  a  time,  where  the  eye  takes  in  the 
general  course  of  a  musical  passage  or  a  whole 
movement.  Hence  where  the  blind  study  music 
at  all,  they  learn  to  deal  with  sounds  and  inter- 
vals as  fixed  and  positive  facts,  with  the  thing 
signified,  and  not  the  mere  sign.  Notes  for  the 
eye  are  a  great  convenience  :  but  they  also  tempt 
to  laziness  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving of  sounds  as  sounds. 

The  pupils  in  Blind  Institutions  therefore  often 
make  good  organists.  Their  attention  is  so  fas- 
tened upon  the  true  relation  of  sounds  and  voices 
in  polyphonous  composition,  the  development  of 
themes  by  innate  laws,  that  they  readily  acquire 
a  taste  for  the  strict  style  of  composition.  Then 
there  is  something  in  their  very  abstraction  from 
the  outward  world  which  favors  that  deeper  ab- 
sorption in  music  as  a  world  by  itself,  which  is  a 
condition  of  all  genuinemasiciauship,  especially  in 
the  sphere  of  organ  music. 

Music  is  made  an  important  branch  in  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  blind.    The  Royal 


Institution  at  Paris  has  supplied  many  of  the 
churcdies  with  organists  from  its  graduate  pupils. 
All  the  older  institutions  of  our  own  country  have 
sent  forth  qualified  musicians,  who  have  become 
teachers  of  music,  organists,  &c.  Some  of  these 
have  evinced  skill  in  composition. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  from  perusing 
some  organ  compositions  sent  us  in  MS.  from 
Philadelphia.  They  are  the  production  of  a 
recent  pupil  and  assistant  teacher  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Mr.  David  Wood,  a  young  man  scarcely 
of  age,  who  has  been  totally  blind  from  birth. 
He  performed  with  great  credit  in  the  recent 
organ  concerts  in  that  city,  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  great  organ  built  by  Mr.  Knaufp.  He  has 
been  for  several  years  under  the  musical  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  E.  Pfeiffer,  teacher  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  also  of  Mr.  Getze,  a  distinguished 
organist  in  Philadelphia. 

They  consist  of  three  short  Preludes,  and  a 
Fugue  with  Chorale  :  the  last  three  with  a  third 
stafi"  for  the  pedal.  The  preludes  are  slow  move- 
ments in  strict  organ  style  ;  all  is  clear  as  it  is  com- 
plex, all  well  connected  and  symmetrical,  the 
themes  naturally  developed,  each  of  the  four 
voices  being  always  obligaio,  &c.  The  technical 
demands  of  musicianship  are  fully  satisfied.  They 
may  not  show  creative  genius,  but  they  do  show 
a  decided  turn  for  this  sort  of  writing,  and  amount 
to  something  more  than  mere  phrase  work  ;  they 
are  not  without  sentiment  and  beauty.  The 
fourth  is  a  regular  fugue,  which  is  made  a  foun- 
dation for  the  introduction  of  a  canto  firmo,  the 
old  tune  of  "Nuremberg,"  line  by  line,  with  in- 
tervals between,  while  the  fugue  goes  on.  This 
too  is  clear,  ingenious,  effective.  On  the  whole, 
these  are  compositions  such  as  do  not  often  make 
their  appearance  in  our  American  schools  of 
music,  and  they  would  do  credit  to  the  Conser- 
vatoires abroad.  By  the  annual  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  we  learn  that  the  mu- 
sical department  continues  to  give  very  satisfac- 
tory results  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Mr. 
Pfeiffer.  Twelve  of  the  pupils  receive  instruc- 
tion on  the  organ,  and  forty-six  on  the  piano. 
Several  of  them  are  already  qualified  as  organists 
in  the  Episcopal  or  other  service,  and  others  to 
teach  the  piano  or  sing  in  church  choirs.  They 
have  an  Orchestra  among  themselves,  composed 
of  thirty-four  members : 

The  orchestra  is  composed  of  the  following  instru- 
ments ; — violins,  12  ;  violas,  2 ;  violoncellos,  2 ;  con- 
tra bassos,  2;  ilutes,  3;  clarinets,  2;  horns,  2;  trum- 
pets, 3;  bass  trombone,  1 ;  ophicleide,  1 ;  great  drum, 
1 ;  military  drum,  1 ;  cymlials,  1 ;  triangle,  1 ;  total  34. 

Among  the  celebrated  and  difficult  pieces  performed 
by  the  orchestra,  are  the  following  : — The  overtures 
of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  by  Mendelsohn; 
*'  "William  Tell,"  by  Rossini ;  and  ''  Le  Serment,"  by 
Auber  ;  C  minor  Symphony,  by  Beethoven  ;  Weber's 
Concerto,  for  piano  and  orchestra  ;  and  other  remark- 
able compositions  by  these  and  other  great  masters. 


Eobert  Sclinmann. 

We  conclude  our  extracts,  commenced  in  our 
last,  from  a  German  critique  on  Schumann's 
earlier  compositions  for  the  piano-forte.  As  in- 
stances of  his  more  extravagant  manner  when 
first  infected  by  the  fever  of  what  was  called  the 
"  N<iw  Romanticism  "  in  Art,  the  following  works 
were  named  :  Allegro  in  B,  Op.  8  ;  Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques.  Op.  13  ;  Concert  sans  Orchesire,  Op. 
14  ;  Piano-forte  Sonata,  Op.  15  ;  Fantasie,  Op. 
17.     The  writer  proceeds : 

"  These  youthful  creations  contain  much  that 
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is  individual,  sterlinj;,  and  deeply  conceived ; 
many  beauties  that  betray  uncommon  gifts,  and 
single  passages  that  are  excellent.  Especially 
from  the  last  two  productions  (Op.  15  and  17) 
there  flashes  many  a  noble  gem ;  still  it  is  not 
wrought  out,  not  purified  from  the  surrounding 
dross,  and  too  much  disfigured  by  baser  earths 
and  metals. 

"  Besides  this  heterogeneous  overloading,  we 
find  on  all  sides  difficulties  of  the  most  appalling 
calibre,  heaped  up  unnecessarily,  enough  to  fright- 
en away  the  most  skilful,  practiced  player,  if  he 
rank  not  with  the  virtuosos  by  profession,  with 
the  Liszts,  Thalbergs,  &c. 

"  Unquestionably  the  Fantasie,  inscribed  to 
Liszt,  affords  the  richest  and  yet  most  unquick- 
eninc  luxuriance  of  this  neo-romantic  Tiyper- 
geniality.  The  eccentric,  the  arbitrary,  the  vague 
and  undetermined,  could  scarcely  be  pushed 
farther.  The  transcendentalism,  so  loved  before 
all  things,  degenerates  at  times  here  into  madness 
and  utter  unintelligibleness,  while  the  striving 
after  originality  loses  itself  in  the  unnatural  and 
overstrained.  The  composer  reminds  us  of  a 
rich  nobleman,  who,  to  make  himself  inaccessible 
to  all  approach  in  his  aristocratic  superiority,  sel- 
fishly fences  himself  in  from  the  world,  surrounds 
his  grounds  with  deep  pits,  high,  thorny  hedges, 
spring-guns,  and  foot-snares,  and  so  fortifies  and 
palisades  himself  that  people  are  discouraged 
from  seeking  nearer  acquaintance  with  him.  The 
Davidshiindlertanze  and  the  Carnival-scene.n  are 
refreshing  exceptions."  [Dances  of  the  members 
of  the  "  David's  league  "  against  the  "  Philistines," 
or  Young  Germany  against  old  fogies.  For  an 
account  of  this  and  of  the  little  musical  fancies, 
called  the  "  Carnival  scenes,"  see  vol.  vii.,  page  5, 
and  vol.  viii.  p.  17  of  this  Journal.]  "  The  first, 
thrown  off  as  sketches,  rather  than  finished  char- 
acter-pieces, are  nevertheless  distinguished  by 
variety  and  individuality  in  tone  and  keeping. 
So  too  are  the  latter,  '  musical  cjenre  pictures,'  so 
spirited  and  interesting  in  their  treatment,  from 
which  gleams  a  certain /e  ne  sais  quoi  of  genuine 
French  esprit,  full  of  epigrammatic  points  and 
barbed  witticisms.  It  goes  on  in  grotesque  med- 
ley ;  a  downright  fantastical  masquerade,  full  of 
humors  and  intrigues.  But  out  of  the  wild, 
chaotic  whirl,  amidst  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  ex- 
hilaration, rising  like  fleeting  Champagne  bub- 
bles, there  meets  the  ear  at  tiires,  with  unex- 
pected pathos,  a  single,  as  It  were  stray  tone  of 
sweet,  sincere  tenderness,  and  humorisric  con- 
tentedness  and  constancy. 

"  If  we  go  through  Schumann's  piano  composi- 
tions consecutively.  It  is  interesting  to  remark 
how  the  composer  gradually  gains  in  simplicity 
and  works  himself  out  more  and  more  to  self-de- 
pendence. The  peculiar  natural  of  the  composer 
himself,  his  musical  subjectivity  comes  out  purer, 
sharper,  more  decided,  while  there  Is  more  facil- 
ity and  conscious  certainty  in  the  handling  of 
the  motives.  That  awkward  and  disturbing 
heaviness  disappears,  because  the  composer  seeks 
to  rid  himself  of  all  superfluous  baggage,  all 
chance  accessories,  and  limits  himself  to  the  essen- 
tial and  the  Indispensable.  Whereas  at  first  he 
always  wrote  so  hard  that,  to  use  Boerne's  ex- 
pression, '  the  axle  threatened  to  break  under 
him ' ;  but  here  already  you  can  entrust  yourself 
to  him  with  less  danger. 

"  We  must  here  mention  the  '  Kinrlerscenen' 
(Scenes  of  Childhood)  Op.  15,  which  belong  un- 


qupstlonablv  to  Schumann's  best  achievements  in 
this  kind.  Here,  by  a  half  prophetic,  half  poetic 
intuition,  and  by  that  plastic  quality  of  mind 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  objective  way  of  viewing 
things,  the  composer  has  succeeded  in  so  merging 
himself  In  single  moods,  states,  and  salient  mo- 
ments of  childhood's  world,  and  in  so  mastering 
them  musically,  that  a  susceptible  mind  must  fee] 
itself  most  deeplj'  penetrated  and  most  vividly 
addressed  by  them.  How  is  this  remarkable 
effect  produced  ?  How  is  the  hearer  transported 
into  so  complete  an  illusion  ?  By  the  truth  of 
the  delineation,  by  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  the 
coloring ;  by  the  fact  that  the  tone-poet  is  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  subject,  has  lived  and  felt  his  way 
into  it,  or  rather  back  to  it ;  in  a  word,  that  he 
has  most  happily  hit  the  charmingly  naive,  the 
sweetly,  carelessly  gushing,  real  childlike  tone. 

"  These  '  Kinderscenen '  prove  most  clearly, 
that  what  Is  significant  and  characteristic  admits 
of  being  compressed  into  a  narrow  space,  into 
the  limits  of  a  determinate  form  ;  that  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  give  loose  rein  to  wild  and 
planless  fancy,  and  throw  oneself  into  the  arms 
of  chance.  The  greatest  artists  often  feel  a 
noble  and  a  finer  pride  in  the  achievement  of 
what  is  great  and  Individual  within  and  in  spite 
of  forma!  limits. 

"The  '  Araheske,'  Op.  18,  and  ihe  '  Blumen- 
stilclc'  (Flower  piece)  Op.  19,  must  also  be  com- 
mended, as  works  more  distinguished  by  their 
melodious  flow,  their  clearness  and  song-like 
keeping,  than  by  any  special  originality.  The 
latter  bears  an  occasional  family  resemblance  to 
Mendelssohn's  '  Songs  without  Words,'  and  to 
John  Field's  Notturnos  and  Romanzas.  The  soft, 
dreamy,  tender,  lyrical,  almost  feminine  character 
of  Field's  cantclina,  sounds  unmistakably  in  both 
pieces.  But  the  resemblance  does  not  afT'ect  you 
unpleasantly  ;  quite  the  contrary,  because  Schu- 
mann knew  how  to  join  with  it  an  excellence 
which  Is  foreign  to  the  Englishman,  and  which 
lifts  him  far  above  Field  ;  to-wit,  an  altogether 
richer,  fuller,  and  more  various  harmonic  setting, 
a  more  artistic  perfection  of  figures  and  forms  of 
accompaniment,  than  is  ever  the  case  with  Field, 
where  so  much  is  loose  and  dlUettantish. 

"  More  independent  and  significant  are  the 
'  Humoreslce  '  and  the  G  minor  Sonata,  which  we 
venture  to  pronounce  the  gems  of  the  whole  col- 
lection, full  as  It  Is  of  ster-ling  things.  In  the 
' //MTOoreste  '  the  Interest  is  kept  awake  and  in- 
creased from  beginning  to  end  by  the  great 
variety  in  matter,  and  in  form,  by  the  constant, 
rapid,  and  yet  always  natural  and  easy  alterna- 
tion of  the  most  diverse  Images,  Ideas  and  feel- 
ings, floating  in  and  out  fantastically  and 
dreamily.     *     *     *     * 

"  Novalis  says :  '  A  work  of  Art  is  so  much  the 
more  interesting  and  genuine  an  outflow  of  one's 
personality,  the  more  sides  it  presents,  the  more 
the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  understood  and 
loved.'  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  case  with  the 
composition  in  question.  If  then  we  confess  that 
we  felt  a  breath  from  it  as  of  pure  mountain  air, 
an  altogether  peculiar,  keen,  but  Invigorating 
freshness  ;  and  then  again  fancied  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  young,  fresh,  impetuous  torrent  of  the 
forest  brooks ;  if  we  add,  that  a  strangely  sweet, 
shuddering  feeling  of  power,  of  intellectual 
health  and  fulness  seems  to  dwell  in  this  '  Hu- 
■moreshe,'  which  Imparts  itself  by  little  and  little 
to  the  hearer,  and  gradually  fills  him  with  that 


perfect,  blissful  satisfaction,  which  one  only  feels 
in  strains  that  flow  out  from  the  deepest  and  most 
secret  fountains  of  the  soul,  we  think  we  shall 
come  tolerably  near  to  the  truth. 

"  Still  richer  matter  for  discussion  and  for  all 
sorts  of  adventurous  interpretations  is  aflibrded  by 
the  G  minor  Sonata ;  of  which  we  will  merely 
say  that  the  composer  has  here  adhered  strictly 
and  consistently  to  the  existing  Sonata  form.  In 
these  last  two  works  the  forms  and  dimensions 
are  larger  and  more  developed  ;  everything  in 
them  is  more  thoroughly  wrought  out  and  fin- 
ished than  in  the  '  Kinderscenen'  which  are  fugi- 
tive and  sketchy,  although  kept  within  certain 
limits. 

"  The  '  NackstiicJce,,  (Night  pieces)  are  to  'oe 
mentioned  as  containing  in  their  rhapsodical  and 
arbitrary  grouping  something  that  Is  like  impro- 
visation, something  taken  from  the  chance  hu- 
mors of  the  moment. 

"  Then  there  is  the  '  Faschingsschioank  aus 
Wien'  (Carnival  pranks  In  Vienna)  a  companion 
piece  to  the  Carnival  Scenes ;  at  least  you  find  in 
it  the  same  shifting  medley,  the  same  over-foam- 
ing, sparkling  humor.  Humorlstic  heat-lightings 
on  all  sides ;  everywhere  the  rockets  of  wit  and 
jubilant  spirits  shoot  up  the  imps  of  roguish  mock- 
ery and  most  unbridled  whim  hiss  around  us,  for 
example,  on  page  7,  8  and  9,  where  among  other 
things,  the  old-fashioned,  right  Philisterlsh  and 
'  fogy  '  motive  :  Als  der  Grossvater  die  Grossmut- 
ter  nakm,  (which  appears  also  in  the  Carnival) 
produces  a  grotesque  contrast  and  a  most  comical 
rococo  effect.  The  most  musically  rich  of  these 
fancy  pictures  doubtless  is  the  Intermezzo,  No.  4. 
ITow  such  a  dark  fellow,  such  a  marplot  and  gen- 
uine Old  Grumbler,  looking  out  so  threatening 
and  repulsive  from  under  his  E  flat  minor  visor, 
could  happen  Into  this  jovial  company,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see.  The  harsh,  serious  and  stern  tone, 
before  which  all  joy  and  cheerfulness  must  freeze 
to  death,  is  hardly  suited  to  such  pranks.  Once 
happily  passed  this  Intermezzo,  and  we  breathe 
freely  again,  as  If  we  felt  delivered  from  an  evil 
charm,  and  could  call  after  him,  like  Shakspeare's 
Orlando  to  Master  Jacques  :  '  I  am  glad  of  your 
departure ;  adieu,  good  Monsieur  Melancholy  ! '  " 

The  writer  closes  his  review  of  these  earlier 
works  with  the  belief  "  that  they  are  to  be 
counted  among  the  most  significant  productions 
of  Art  at  the  present  day  (1844),  distinguished 
throughout  by  a  high  and  noble  striving,  and 
containing  In  themselves  many  germs  of  a  new 
era." 

1      ^      » 

A  Grave  Professor. 

Another  of  those  increrlible  programmes  has  been 
placed  before  us,  of  the  miraculous  concerts  by  which 
the  musical  ideas  of  people  in  our  country  villages 
are  continually  lifted  to  the  top-wave  of  sublimity 
and  ecstacy.  This  was  a  concert  at  Sharon  Springs. 
The  hero  thereof  was  a  blind  man,  yclep'd  Prof.  W. 
A.  Caens,  "  the  lion  bass  of  the  world."  The  show- 
bill further  states  that  Prof.  C.  is  a  young  man  of 
21  years  of  age.  "i7e  pronounces  distiticdi/  irords  of 
two  or  more  si/Uabks  on  GG  in  the  Bass,  and  up  to 
BB  in  alt,  raaking  a  compass  of  about  four  octares 
and  a  half!  He  excels  in  instrumental  music,  per- 
forming upon  the  Melodcon  and  Piano  with  exqui- 
site taste.  He  plays  some  of  the  most  difficult  opera 
music  upon  the  Cornet,  in  connection  with  cither  of 
these  instruments,  at  the  same  time.  He  also  plat/s 
tunes  upon  a  common  wire,  about  three  feet  long, 
and  imitates  on  these  instruments  a  locomotive  in 
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full  operation.  He  is  also  able  to  play  the  most  ditii- 
cult  niusio  upon  two  different  instruments  at  the  same 
tivip,  and  imitates  a  full  brass  band  !  Produces  three 
different  tones  on  one  instrument,  and  gives  a  most 
perfect  imitation  of  a  locomotive,  in  motion,  in  times 
of  danger,  arriving  and  leaving  stations,  and  imitates 
the  steam,  whistle,  and  bell,  with  wonderful  preci- 
sion." AVe  have  our  own  suspicions  about  this 
blind  professor.  There  is  a  smell  of  sulphur  about 
it.  He  surely  cannot  be  of  this  world  ;  or  he  is  in 
league  with  powers  below.  Nor  is  our  terror  dissi- 
pated by  the  lugubrious,  phantasmal,  church-yard 
character  of  his  "  suitable  selections  for  the  evening's 
entertainment,"  which  include  the  following  "  sen- 
timental" pieces: — 

Greeting  :  Introductory. 

The  Maniac  ;  A  Scene  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  Old  Sexton  ;  A  piece  in  which  is  represented  a 
Sexton  burying  the  dead,  the  falling  of  the  diit 
on  the  coffin,  &c. 

The  Spell :  A  song  of  Love. 

The  Green  Bay  Tree  :  Disappointed  Love. 

Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  :  Representing  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  dashing  and  foaming. 

The  Phantom  Chorus. 

Death  of  Napoleon  ;  Bass  Solo. 

Boyhood  Days  :  Bass  Solo. 

Giant  Song  :  Bass  Solo. 

I  looked  around. 

My  Jlothcr  and  my  Home. — These  lines  were  sug- 
gested on  the  occasion  of  a  mother  watching  by 
the  death-bed  of  her  son. 

"Would  we'd  never  met. 

Man  the  Life-Boat :  A  Song  of  Shipwreck. 

I'm  afloat :  Pirate  Song. 

A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave. 

Grave  of  Bonaparte. 

AVrongs  and  AYoes  :  Bass  Solo. 

My  Name  in  the  Sand  :  Bass  Solo. 

N.  B.— The  Sleigh  Ride  :  Pumpkin  Pie  :  "We're  all 
dodging,  &c. 

Those  cheerful  pumpkins  and  sleigli-rides  at  the 
end,  however,  indicate  a  funny  ghost.  But  the  cere- 
monies conclude  with  three  "  overtures,"  entitled, 
"The  Locomotive,"  "  The  Storm,"  and—"  Death"! 
— after  which  this  professor^of  the  black  art,  redivivus, 
treats  his  appalled  audience  to  feats  of  ventriloquism, 
"  mysterious  disappearances,"  &c. 


"  Father  Heinkich  "  is  again  meditating  in  his 
old  age  a  return  flight  over  the  ocean  to  his  German 
home  ;  and  the  thought  suggesting  certain  analogies 
with  scenes  in  his  hermit  life  in  the  "Western  forests, 
he  has  added  another  (the  Opus  77)  to  that  list  of 
stupendous  tone-works  of  his,  which  have  always 
proved  impracticable  to  our  orchestras.  He  sends 
us  the  fantastic  programme  : 

Programme  of  the  77th  "Work  of  A.  P.  H. 
C  0  L  U  M  B  .E  : 

THE    WILD    OR    PASSENGER   PIGEONS. 

Grande  Capriccio  Vulante.  A  Characteristic  Ameri- 
can Tone-Picture,  for  full  Orchestra. 

No.  1.  The  flitting  of  birds,  and  thunder-like  flap- 
pings of  a  passing  phalanx  of  American  "Wild 
Pigeons. 

2.  The  aerial  armies  alight  on  the  primeval  forest 
trees,  which  bend  and  ci'ash  hcncaih  their  weight. 

.3.  A  iu-ilirjht  scene.  The  cooing  of  the  doves,  pre- 
vious to  their  nightly  repose. 

4.  With  Aurora  comes  tlie  conflict  for  the  beech- 
nuts. 

5.  The  vast  conclave  in  grand  council  resolve  to 
migrate  elsewhere. 

6.  Sudden  rise  and  flight  of  the  myriad  winged  emi- 
grants. 

7.  The  presence  of  hunters  startles  the  multitudi- 
nous array. 

8.  The  wounded  and  dying  sink  tamultuously 
earthward. 

9.  In  brooding  agitation  tlie  Columbines  continue 
their  flight,  darkening  the  welkin,  as  they  utter 
their  aerial  requiem,  but  passing  onward,  ever 
onward  to  the  goal  of  their  nomadic  wanderini' 

I'he  green  Savannas  of  the  New  World. 

A   recollection  of  a   Hermit    in  his  Log-house   in 

Kentucky.  Anthony  Philip  Heinkich. 

MOTTO. 
In  dark'uing  clouds  thf  westward  pigeon.i  fly. 
And  winged  Ibundcrs  phake  the  brooding  aky  ; 
Ttie  f^)^eB^  rorlts — the  Witters  Hurgeful  lise, 
With  answering  quake  the  echoing  earth  replies. 

DooANKg. 


It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  private  letter 
from  London,  that  Grisi  and  Mario  have  resolved 
to  visit  America  again,  and  may  be  expected  during 

the  next  winter The  New  York  Musical  World, 

(Richard  Storrs  Willis,  editor,)  in  commencing 
a  new  volume  this  day,  with  "a  weekly  issue  of 
1.5,000  copies,"  announces  an  important  accession  to 
its  editorial  corps  in  "  that  Nestor  of  the  musical 
profession,"  Dr.  Edward  Hodges,  the  learned  or- 
ganist of  Trinity  Church.  We  may  expect  some 
spicy  criticisms.  "We  congratulate  friends  Willis 
and  Morand  on  the  remarkable  success  of  their 
journal ;  we  should  be  glad  of  half  as  much.  The 
Musical  Review  (Messrs.  Mason  &  Brothers)  in- 
forms its  readers  regularly  upon  its  title-page  that 
its  circulation  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  any  other 
musical  periodical: — 45,000,  then!  Forty-five  thou- 
sand people  in  our  country,  who  love  and  think  of 
Music  as  an  Art  enough  to  sttbscribe  to  a  musical 
Art  journal!  Verily  we  a;-e  a  musical  people.  The 
best  musi('al  journals  in  Germany,  even,  count  their 
subscribers  by  hundreds,  and  not  by  thousands. 

Maretzek  opened  most  brilliantly  at  the  New 
York  Academy  on  Mond.ay  night — at  least  so  far  as 
audience  goes — for  there  was  a  rush  of  many  more 
than  could  obtain  entrance.  The  piece  was  11  Tro- 
vatore;  the  principal  singers  Mme.  Lagrange,  Mile. 
"Ventaldi  (as  the  Gipsey),  Amodio  and  Brignoli. 
On  Wednesday  evening  Tieerini,  the  new  tenor, 
lately  from  Havana,  of  whom  great  things  were  said 
beforehand,  appeared  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  The 
N.  Y.  Times  says  he  is  about  equal  to  Brignoli. 
. . . . The  New  Yoak  il/«S('cai  World  informs  us  that 
"a  German  Opera  troupe  commences  at  Boston  in 
September";  "said  to  be  a  large  and  most  efficient 
company,  and  will  give  German,  Italian  and  French 
operas."  This  is  too  good  news  to  have  reached  us 
here,  where  Boston  is,  and  we  are  all  eager  to  learn 

particulars Still   another  new   psalm  book ! — 

making  six  this  season.  This  last  goes  right  up  to 
the  stars,  calling  itself  "  The  Celestina";  it  is  the 
production  of  a  tuneful  swain  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  Virgil  Cortdon  Taylor. 

HenktB.  Squires,  the  American  vocalist  (tenor) 
will  shortly  return  from  Naples. ..  .Vestvali  is  at 
Hoboken,  getting  up  her  wardrobe  for  her  opera  in 
Mexico,  and  her  brother  is  in  Europe,  forwarding 
singers  for  the  troupe. . .  .Our  young  townsman,  Mr. 
Natiia!^>B.  Clapp,  the  pianist,  who  has  been  study- 
ing for  two  years  at  the  Musical  Conservatorium  in 
Leipzig,  is  now  on  his  way  home  to  his  native  city, 
(if  he  has  not  already  arrived.)  bringing  very  high 
testimonials  from  his  professors,  Moseheles,  Plaidy, 
Kichter,  and  others.  We  believe  he  intends  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  Boston,  and  trust  that  he  will  find 
patronage,  and  strengthen  the  cause  of  true  Art  in 
our  communiiy.  At  least  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  this  by  the  kind  of  interest  he  has  shown  in 
music  while  abroad,  (see  notices  of  private  concerts, 
&c.  in  Leipzig  in  our  columns  during  the  last  winter.) 

A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  sufiferers 
by  the  late  inundations  was  given  on  the  14th  ult.  at 
Baden-Baden ;  with  grand  orchestra  and  chorus, 
conducted  by  Berlioz,  and  with  Mile.  Ddprez 
and  Mme.  Viardot,  from  Paris,  and  Herr  Gre- 
minger,  from  Carlsruhe,  as  solo  singers Men- 
delssohn's "  Elijah  "  was   recently  given  at  Geneva 

by  more  than  seven  hundred  performers BoR- 

DOGNi,  the  famous  singing-master,  died  recently  in 
Paris. 

German  journals  mention  that  Prof.  Cornelius,  the 
painter,  has  lately  been  appealing  as  an  amateur 
composer  of  music,  in  the  shape  of  sacred  works  and 
Lieder, — and  announce  that  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
is  engaged  on  a  fifth  opera,  entitled  '  Diana,' The 


Gazelle  Muslcale  of  Paris  states  that  five  MS. 
Quartets  for  stringed  instruments,  by  Donizetti, 
have  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  Signer 
Piatti;  and  that  on  being  tried  by  him  and  three 
Italian  partners  they  proved  to  be  of  "a  magnificent 
beauty.". . .  .Mr.  White,  a  young  artist  of  color,  the 
other  day  carried  olf  the  first  prize  for  violin  playing, 
in  an  arena  no  less  ambitious  than  that  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire. 

The  London  Athenceum  has  some  pertinent  remarks 
upon  a  point  to  which  wo  have  before  called  atten- 
tion, and  which  we  hope  will  some  day  be  practically 
considered  by  our  music-publishers.     It  says  : 

A  musical  friend  throws  out  a  suggestion,  the  im- 
portance of  which  needs  no  word  of  ours  to  commend 
it.^"  Why,"  says  he,  "  is  published  music  never 
dated  ?"  The  complete  works  of  a  writer  like  Dr. 
Spohr  (to  give  an  instance)  may  stretch  over  half  a 
century.  It  is  true  they  are  numbered,  for  the  most 
part — but  their  number  represents  the  order  of  com- 
position, not  of  publication.  A  time  comes  when 
original  editions  are  exhausted — and  when  from  the 
dispersed  mass  of  the  master's  works,  unequal  in 
value,  some  professor  or  publisher  shall  select  and 
re-  issue  that  which  is  of  permanent  value.  In  this  re- 
issue of  course  the  numerical  sequence  may  be  broken, 
and  the  guidance  of  a  date  would  be  most  welcome. 
The  suggestion  of  our  friend  was  called  out  in  refer- 
ence to  the  republication  of  the  best  among  dementi's 
hundred  and  six  Sonatas,  making  four -and -thirty  works 
(vide  Fe'tis).  Few  who  examine  the  new  series,  and 
who  remark  the  numerous  examples  of  imitation  or 
of  resemblance  to  the  works  of  other  writers  which 
dementi's  Sonatas  contain,  will  not  wish  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  certain  ideas  have  been  anticipations, 
coincidences,  or  recollections.  As  matters  stand, 
however,  precise  information  on  the  subject  is  hardly 
attainable. 


SINGING  AT  SIGHT. 

A  Sight  Singing  School  will  be  opeued  by  D.  U.  MARTIN, 
at  the  Christitin  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Kneeland  and 
T>ler  Streets,  on  .^lonrlay  Evening,  Sept.  22,  when  Prof.  H.  W. 
DAY,  A.  M  ,  the  well-known  Inventor  of  the  method,  will  de- 
liver a  free  opening  Lecture. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  will  re-open  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Cusses  for  the  insfructinn  of  Young  Ladies 
on  the  PIANO-FOKTE.  nn  Monday,  Sept.  22.  ami  on  Wkdnes- 
DAT.  Oct  1.     Terms,  Fifteen  dollars  for  Twenty-f  mr  lessims. 

Applications  to  be  made,  for  classes  or  private  lessons,  at 
Bllle.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte's  residence,  No.  55  Uanco.  k  St. 

SIGNOR  AXTGT7ST0  BENDELARI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
I'onms  of  Messrs,  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
siciil  Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, ybr  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesdny,  Oct-  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year^ 
who  m<y  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessous  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

A  Magnificent  Edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas. 

Printed  from  Engraved  Plates.    For  Six  Dollars. 

The  32  Sonatas,  complete,  524  pages  of  Mufic,  in  two  vol- 
umts,  with  portrjiit,  light  binding.  Price  S6.  The  same, 
superbly  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered,  price  9S7. 
Desirous  of  pricing  the  best  musical  works  within  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  undersigned  presents,  as 
first  of  the  series,  the  above  celebrated  compositions,  and 
would  direct  speci.il  attention  to  the  superiority  of  this  edi- 
tion OVER  ALL  OTHERS.  It  is  printed  from  new,  engraved 
music  plates,  each  uote  being  clear  and  accurate  in  its  out- 
line, rendering  each  page  remarkably  distinct.  The  copy  em- 
ployed has  been  the  latest  German  edition,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work, 
in  order  to  avoid  typographical  errors,  however  minute_  ile- 
Hance  can  therefore  be  pl;iced  upon  this  edition  as  being  in 
every  particular  an  exact  reprint  of  the  best  German,  while 
superior  plates,  paper,  press-work,  binding,  and  general  ap- 
pearance TL-nder  this  American  ed  tion  vastly  preferable  to  all 
foreign  copies,  especially  when  the  latter  are  printed  upon 
type  used  for  common  Psalmody,  etc. 

In  continuance  of  this  series  of  Classic  Musical  Composi- 
tions will  be  issued  in  rapid  succession,  and  sold  at  the  same 
extraordinary  low  rate  of  additional  prices,  Piano-forte  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  others. 

The  great  expense  attending  the  publication  of  these  works 
and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  them,  can 
only  be  met  by  large  aaLjs  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  those  fa- 
voring the  circulation  of  a'l  advanced  style  of  musiCj  and  a 
consequent  cultivation  of  a  fine  musical  taste  throughout  our 
country,  will  so  far  aid  the  enterprise  as  to  becoaie  purchasers 
of  this  edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  as  also  of  the  works 
that  may  follow. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 
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osTEAT^  ivHTJSia  book:  X 

THE  HOSANNA : 

A  New  Collection  of  P.^alm  and    Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems,  Mot- 

etts,  Sentences  and  Chants,  for  thw  use  of  Choirs,  Conirrega- 

tions,  Singing  Schools  and  Musical  Assoriations      Arranged 

and   Compoped  by    LEONARD     MARSHALL,   Director    of 

Music  at  the  Chambtra  street   Church,  Boston,  Editor  of 

''  The  Harpsichord,"  &c. 

The  publishers  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  parties  in 
■want  of  a  new  music  book  to  "The  Hosanna."  The^most 
eminent  professors  who  have  examined  it,  pronounce  it  the 
very  best  book,  taken  in  all  its  details,  ever  published. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Baker  says  : 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  general  character 
of  the  musical  compositions  and  arrangements  for  '  The  Ho- 
eanna.' " 

Profs.  E.  Bruce  and  L.  0.  Emerson  say  : 

"  We  have  examined  with  much  care  '  The  Hosanca,'  and 
can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to  the  public.  We  predict 
for  it  an  extensive  circulation." 

Prof.  J.  Sherwin  says : 

"  '  The  Hosanna'  will  be  one  of  the  best  books  now  in  use. 
1  shall  give  it  my  cordial  approbation." 

Prof.  S.  B.  Ball  says: 

"  Please  send  me  copies  for  my  choir.  I  most  cordially  re- 
commend the  work  to  those  in  want  of  a  really  good  collection 
of  Church  Music." 

Prof  G.  TV.  Copeland  says  : 

"  It  is  the  best  collection  which  has  been  issued  from  the 
American  press." 

Prof.  W.  H.  Guilford  says  : 

"  It  is  the  best  American  collection  of  Church  Music  I  have 
yet  seen.  I  think  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  wants 
of  our  churches." 

"The  Hosanna"  is  a  handsomely  printed  volume  of  384  pa- 
ges. A  specimen  of  the  work  will  be  sent  gratis,  oi  copies  will 
be  mailed  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

■WHITTEMORE,    NILES    &   HALI*, 

PUBLISHERS, 

114:  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion DOW  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol.  T.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAVDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  preparation,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  worli  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publishing  office  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols..  .®6 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works ^^3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  Works,  2  vols .^6 

Haydn's  "  "2  vols $6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 


THE  EIGHTH 

....OP.... 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES  AND 
MECHANICAL    ART, 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP 

THE    MASSACHUSETTS 

CHARITABLE  MECHANIC  ASSOGIATIOM, 

WILL  COMMENCE  AT 

FANEUIL  AND  QXJINCY  HALLS, 

ON.... 

Wednesday,  Sept.  lOth. 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Secretary. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

Q  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9?   Broadway  J  N.Y, 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEADY: 

VOLUME  7. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {iiynhre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  ®3. 

VOLUME  8. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price  ^5,25  )  In  paper  wrappers,  $51,13.  By 
mail,  $1,20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.    Chernbini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue $1  63 

"  2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    Mozart^s  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"   6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-instruction. 

Vol.  1.  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3.  Guide  to  Composition,  S8c  each.    Three 

vols,  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

J.  A,  NOVEIiLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

^JOB  PRITIG  neatly  and  promptly  execatd  at  is  Office. 
THE  CASTLE  II  THE  WILDEMESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mrae.  George  Sand,  jusfc 
completed  in  the  .Tournal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly transluted,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.    Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 

GEOEGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Profes.'^or  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 


J.    M.    MOZART, 

EESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Masical  Exchange,  232  \yashington  SS. 

OTTO    DRESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
llichardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  $50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  j  3^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIO     AUD     JOB     PKIHTTIIfG    OFFICE, 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

3iitBttu:tor  of  tl)i:  ^Siano- jfortt,  ©r^in  &  J^.aimonj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

JOE  PRIFTIFa 

OF     EVERT     DESCBIPTIOX     KEATLT    AND     PEOMPTLT 

EXECUTED  AT  THE   OPFICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 
No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  AVasliington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

DP.    F-    IDOI3Gi-E, 
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The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

BY   DK.   HEINEICH  DOKING. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 

Such  blissful  moments  were  his  compensation 
for  many  a  bitter  experience.  Nothing  so  stirred 
up  his  sense  of  justice  as  to  find  himself  deceived 
in  the  character  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
long  stood  in  friendly  relations.  The  lawsuit,  in 
which  he  became  involved  with  a  brother  artist, 
the  court  mechanician,  Maelzel,  in  Vienna, 
ended  in  a  sort  of  compromise,  whereby  Beet- 
hoven let  the  case  drop,  but  was  obliged  to  pay 
half  the  costs.  Beethoven's  masterwork,  the 
"Battle  of  Vittoria,"  which  was  to  be  performed 
during  the  Vienna  Congress  in  the  year  1S14, 
was  the  occasion  of  this  controversy,  about  which 
Beethoven  expressed  himself  at  length  in  a  depo- 
sition prepared  for  his  counsel,  Dr.  von  Adlers- 
burg. 

"  I  had  written  for  Maelzel,"  he  says,  "  at  my 
own  suggestion  and  without  reward,  a  battle  sym- 
phony for  his  Panharmonica.  After  he  had  had  this 
awhile,  he  brought  me  the  score,  from  which  he 
had  already  begun  to  engrave,  and  wished  it 
arranged  for  full  orchestra.  I  had  before  then 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  battle  music,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  applicable  to  his  Panharmonica. 
We  agreed  to  give  this  and  other  works  of  mine 
in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers.  In 
the  meantime  I  was  in  the  most  terrible  pecunia- 
ry embarrassment.  Forsaken  by  the  whole 
world  here  in  Vienna,  in  expectation  of  a  change, 
&c.,  Maelzel  ofTercd  me  50  ducats.  I  took  them, 
and  told  him  that  I  would  return  them  to  him 
here,  or  give  him  the  work  to  take  to  London,  in 
case  I  did  not  make  the  journey  with  him,  in 


which  latter  case  I  would  introduce  him  to  an 
English  pubhsher,  who  would  pay  him   the  50 
ducats.     The   concerts   were    approaching ;  and 
now  for  the  first  time   Herr  Maelzel's  plan  and 
character   developed    themselves.     Without   my 
consent,  he  had  printed  on   the  handbills  that  it 
was  Jiis  property.     Provoked  at  this,  1  made  him 
tear  down    the   bills   again.     Then   he   put  on : 
'  Out  of  friendship,  on  occasion  of  his  journey  to 
London.'     This  I  permitted,  since  I  reserved  to 
my-self  the  liberty  of  choosing  under  what  condi- 
tions I  would   give   him  the  work.     I  remember 
there  was  a  vehement  contest  during  the  printing 
of  the  bills.     But  I  had  not  much  time,  and  was 
still  writing  on  my  work.     In  the  fire  of  inspira- 
tion, wholly  absorbed  in  it,  I  scarcely  thought  of 
Maelzel  more.    Meanwhile,  just  after  the  first 
performance  in  the  hall  of  the  University,  I  was 
told  on  all  sides,  and  by  reliable  men,  that  Mael- 
zel had  everywhere  reported  that  he  had  lent  me 
400  ducats  in  gold.    Immediately  after  the  first 
concert,  I  gave  back  to  Maelzel  his  50  ducats, 
told  him  that,  since  I  had  found  out  his  character, 
I  would  not  travel  with  him,  being  justly  indig- 
nant that  he,  without  asking  me,  had  stated  in  the 
bills  that  all  the  arrangements  for  the  concert 
had  been  thwarted ;  and  even  that  his  bad  pat- 
riotic character  had  manifested   itself  in  several 
public  expressions.     I  declared  that  I  would  not 
give  him  the  work  to  take  with  him  to  London, 
except  on  conditions  which  I  would  make  known 
to  him.     He  now  maintained  that  it  was  a  gijt  of 
friendship,  and  had  this  expression  put  into  the 
newspaper  after  the  second  concert,  without  ask- 
ing  me    at   all.     As  Maelzel   is   a  coarse  man, 
wholly  without  education,  without  culture,  one 
can  imagine  how  he  behaved  towards  me  durinn 
this  time,  and  how  he   more  and  more  provoked 
me.     Who  would  make  such  a  man  a   friendly 
present   on   compulsion  ?     An    opportunity    oc- 
curred  for   me   to   send   the  work  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  afterwards  King   George  IV.,  of  Eng- 
land.    So  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  give  him 
this  work  unconditionally.     Maelzel   now  made 
proposals.   He  was  told  on  what  day  he  should  ap- 
pear, to  receive  an  answer  ;  but  he  came  not ;  he 
travelled  abroad,  and  had  the  work  performed  in 
Munich.     How   came   he   by   it  V     Stealing  was 
not  possible.     Herr  Maelzel  had  some  of  the  sep- 
ai-ate  parts  for  some  days  at  his  house,  and  from 
these  he  got  some  low  musical  hack  to  put  togeth- 
er a  whole,  which  he  is  now  peddling  about  the 
world.     Herr  Maelzel   had    promised    me    ma- 
chines to  help  my  hearing.     To  stimulate  him,  I 
arranged  the  Battle  Symphony  for  his  Panhar- 
monica.    His  machines  finally  came  to  hand,  but 
were  not  of  suflicient  use  to  me.     For  this  little 
trouble  Herr  Maelzel  thought,  after  I  had  com- 


posed the  Triumphal  Symphony  for  grand  orches- 
tra, that  I  should  compose  the  battle  in  addition, 
and  make  him  the  exclusive  owner  of  the  work. 
Admitting  that  I  felt  under  some  obligations  to 
him  for  the  hearing  machines,  yet  this  is  cancelled 
by  the  fact  that  he  earned  at  least  500  florins  in 
convention  coin  with  the  battle  stolen  from  me  or 
put  together  in  a  mutilated  form.  So  he  has 
made  himself  good.  He  even  had  the  effrontery 
here  to  say  that  he  had  the  Battle ;  nay,  he 
showed  it  to  several  men  in  writing.  But  I  did 
not  believe  it,  and  was  so  far  right,  since  the 
whole  was  not  by  me,  but  put  together  by 
another.  Besides,  the  honor,  which  he  ascribed 
to  himself  alone,  might  in  itself  pass  for  compen- 
sation. The  Councillor  of  War  did  not  mention 
me  ;  and  yet  all  the  music  of  which  the  two  con- 
certs consisted  was  by  me." 

Beethoven's  uneasiness  about  such  a  dishonest 
proceeding,  led  him  in  a  letter  composed  about 
the  same  time,  July  25th,  1814,  to  acquaint  the 
musicians   in   London  with    the   matter,  and  to 
warn  the  English  public  of  a  fraud  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious  to  him  and   his  artistic  reputa- 
tion.     He   wrote  :    "  Herr   Maelzel,   who   is  at 
present   in  London,  has  on  his  journey  thither 
brought  out  in  Munich  my  triumphal  sympho- 
nies  and  Wellington's  '  Battle  at  Vittoria,'  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  give  musical  concerts  with 
the  same,  as  he  had  a  mind  to  do  in  Frankfort. 
This  leads   me   publicly   to  declare  that  I  have 
never  and  in  no  way  ceded   or  made  over  the 
said  works  to  Herr  Maelzel,  that  no  one  possesses 
a  copy  of  them,  and  that  I  have  sent  the  only  one 
with  which  I  ever  parted  to  his  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Prince   Regent  of  England.     The  perform- 
ance of  these  works,  therefore,  by  Herr  Maelzel 
is  either  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  since,  by  the 
above    explanation,   he   does    not  possess  these 
works,  or,  if  he  does  possess  them,  an  injury  to 
me,  since  he  has  got  hold  of  them  in  an  unlawful 
way.     But  even  in  the  latter  case  the  public  will 
be  deceived  ;  for  what   Herr  Maelzel  brings  out 
under  the  title  :  '  Wellington's  Battle  at  Vittoria 
and  Triumphal    Symphony,'  must  plainly  be   a 
spurious  or  a  mutilated  work,  since  of  these  two 
works  of  mine  he   never  received  anything  from 
me  except  a  single  part  for  a  couple  of  days. 
This   suspicion   becomes   certainty  when   I   add 
the  assurance  of  the  musicians  here,  whose  names 
I  am  authorized  if  need  be  to  make  public,  that 
Herr  Maelzel,  on  his  departure  from  Vienna,  in- 
formed them  that  he  possessed  these  works,  and 
that  he  had  shown  them  parts  (voices)  of  them, 
which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  could  only  be  mu- 
tilated and  not  genuine.  Whether  Herr  Maelzel  is 
capable  of  such  a  wrong  to  me,  is  answered  by 
the  fact,  that  he  announced  himself  alone  in  the 
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public  prints,  without  the  mention  of  my  name, 
as  the  undertaker  of  my  concerts  which  took 
place  here  in  Vienna,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
wonnded  in  the  war,  when  only  my  works  were 
performed.  Therefore  I  exhort  the  musicians  of 
London  not  to  suffer  such  a  wrong  to  me,  their 
brother  artist,  as  the  performance  there  by  Herr 
Maelzel  of  the  '  Battle  of  Vittoria  '  and  the  '  Tri- 
umphal Symphony,'  and  to  prevent  the  London 
public  from  being  deceived  by  him  in  the  way 
DOW  charged." 

In  September,  1814,  at  the  time  of  the  Vienna 
Congress,  these  works,  which  had  caused  the 
composer  so  much  vexation,  were  performed  with 
great  acceptance.  Beethoven  saw  himself  hon- 
ored by  many  a  distinction.  The  Empress  of 
Russia  made  him  a  present  of  200  ducats.  A 
musical  society  in  England  sent  him  a  costly 
piano-forte,  made  by  one  of  the  first  artists  there. 
The  magistrate  at  Vienna  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  richt  of  citizenship,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Music  in  the  Austrian  Empire  made 
him  an  honorary  member.  Similar  honors  were 
extended  to  him  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
Laibach,  as  well  as  by  the  musical  academies  in 
Amsterdam  and  Stockholm. 

So  much  the  more  was  he  surprised  by  the  ap- 
parently indifferent  reception  of  the  "Battle  of 
Vittoria  "  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  Regent,  after- 
wards King  George  IV.,  of  England.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned,  Beethoven  had  sent  the 
score  of  his  work,  with  an  inscription,  to  this 
Prince,  through  the  Austrian  ambassador.  For  a 
long  time  he  heard  nothing  of  it,  except  that  the 
"  Battle  of  Vittoria "  had  been  performed  with 
great  acceptance  several  evenings  in  succession 
in  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Then  he  sent  en- 
closed to  his  friend  and  pupil  Ries,  a  letter  in  his 
own  hand  to  King  George  IV.,  with  directions  to 
deliver  it  in  person.  But  this  method  had  its 
great  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  only  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  only  the  select  of  these,  were 
presented  to  the  King.  The  very  look  of  the 
letter  was  enough  to  frighten  one,  although  Beet- 
hoven, whose  hand-writing  was  for  the  most  part 
illegible,  may  have  tried  to  write  more  fairly  and 
distinctly.  Ries  turned  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Austrian  legation,  Herr  von  Bauer.  But  he  re- 
plied, he  could  not  possibly  in  his  position  hand 
the  letter  to  the  king ;  but  he  would  try  to  have 
it  reach  the  monarch's  hands  through  some  pri- 
vate person.  This  attempt,  however,  remained 
fruitless.  Through  a  page,  who  was  very  fond 
of  Beethoven's  compositions,  the  letter  was  indeed 
handed  to  the  king;  but  no  gift  nor  word  of 
thanks  resulted.  Of  this  Beethoven  often  bitter- 
ly complained,  and  this  led  him  one  day,  in  a 
letter  to  Ries,  to  make  use  of  the  humorous  ex- 
pression :  "  The  king  might  at  least  have  honored 
me  with  a  butcher's  knife  or  a  turtle."  Probably 
Beethoven  had  heard  that  the  king  was  a  "our- 
mand ;  hence  this  allusion. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  cold  reception 
of  one  of  his  most  eminent  works,  stands  the 
memorable  distinction  shown  him  at  an  earlier 
period  (179-)  by  a  German  prince.  He  never 
could  forget  his  reception  at  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  II.  In  Ber- 
lin Beethoven  composed  and  played  two  Sonatas 
with  violoncello  obligato,  one  of  them  for  the  first 
violinist  of  the  king,  Duport.  On  taking  leave 
he  received  a  golden  snuff-box  filled  with  Louis- 
d'ors.    With  satisfaction,  he  declared  that  it  was 


no  common  box,  but  such  an  one  as  was  given 
to  ambassadors.  Of  the  kapellmeister  Himmel, 
with  whom  he  had  much  intercourse  during  his 
stay  in  Berlin,  Beethoven  said  :  "  He  possesses  a 
very  clever  talent,  and  his  piano  playing  is  ele- 
gant and  pleasing ;  but  he  stands  far  below 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  in  this  respect."  To 
the  latter  Beethoven  thought  to  pay  a  great  com- 
pliment when  he  told  him  that  he  played  not  in  a 
kingly  or  princely  manner,  but  like  a  clever 
pianist.  The  friendly  relation  between  Beet- 
hoven and  Himmel,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Himmel  was  weak  enough  to  enter  into  a 
competition  with  Beethoven  in  improvising  upon 
the  piano.  Beethoven,  after  listening  to  him  for 
some  time,  ofJ'ended  him  by  saying  :  "  You  pre- 
lude a  great  while ;  when  are  you  going  to 
begin  ?"  Himmel's  vanity  could  never  quite  get 
over  this  wound,  and  there  was  ever  after  a  cold- 
ness between  him  and  Beethoven,  in  spite  of  an 
apparent  reconciliation. 

Regard  for  outward  conventions,  even  where 
their  demands  seemed  unconditional,  was  a  thing 
impossible  for  Beethoven.  Whatever  belonged 
to  etiquette,  he  had  never  known  and  would  not 
know.  His  conduct  often  caused  no  little  embar- 
rassment in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  Archduke 
Rudolph.  When  he  was  instructed  about  the 
formalities  which  he  had  to  observe,  he  promised 
to  do  better,  but  it  always  ended  with  a  promise. 
One  day,  when  they  tutored  him  again,  as  he 
called  it,  he  rushed  in  a  state  of  extreme  indig- 
nation to  the  Archduke,  and  declared  unequivo- 
cally, that  he  cherished  the  deepest  reverence  for 
him  and  his  person,  but  that  strict  observance 
of  the  prescriptions  which  they  gave  him  daily 
was,  once  for  all,  no  business  of  his.  The  Arch- 
duke smiled  good-naturedly,  and  gave  orders  that 
thenceforth  they  should  let  him  go  his  own  way 
undisturbed  ;  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

One  of  Beethoven's  manifold  peculiarities  was 
his  frequent  change  of  lodgings.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  he  went  regularly  into  the  coun- 
try, and  did  not  return  to  the  city  until  late  in 
autumn.  When  he  composed  his  opera  Leonora, 
he  had  for  a  whole  year  free  lodgings  in  the 
theatre  upon  the  Wieden.  But  this  habitation 
did  not  content  him  long.  He  hired  rooms  at 
the  same  time  in  the  red  house,  so  called,  on  the 
Alster-Caserne,  where  his  friend  Stephen  von 
Breuning  also  lived.  When  Summer  came,  he 
engaged  a  country  residence  in  Dijbling.  After 
his  return  to  the  city,  a  quarrel  with  Breuning, 
before  mentioned,  led  hiin  to  hire  lodgings  in  the 
fourth  story  of  the  house  of  Baron  Pasquillati, 
on  the  Molker  ramparts,  commanding  a  very 
beautiful  prospect.  Thus  he  had  four  dwelling 
places  at  a  time.  From  the  last  he  moved  out 
several  times,  but  always  came  back  again,  so 
that  the  Baron  Pasquillati  used'good-humoredly 
tp  say,  when  Beethoven  moved  out :  "  The 
rooms  shall  not  be  let ;  Beethoven  is  coming 
back." 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  frequent 
change  of  residence  was,  that  not  a  little  time 
was  consumed  in  the  transportation  of  his  chat- 
tels back  and  forth,  before  any  order  was  restored 
among  them,  especially  among  his  papers.  To  his 
own  manuscript  works  Beethoven  attached  little 
value.  They  lay  for  the  most  part,  after  they  were 
once  engraved,  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  on  the  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  withother  music.  Scarce- 
ly put  in  order,  his  papers,  if  he  looked  for  any- 


thing, flew  into  confusion  again.  Beethoven's 
dwelling  betraj'cd  no  especial  expensiveness  ;  he 
had  no  fondness  for  it  even  in  his  dress,  although 
it  was  always  neat  and  he  wore  particularly  fine 
linen.  Of  luxury  and  splendor  of  any  sort  he 
was  no  friend,  and  in  his  demeanor  from  youth 
up  he  was  awkward  and  ungainly.  As  his  friend 
Ries  said,  Beethoven  seldom  took  anything  into 
his  hand,  that  did  not  fall  or  break.  Many  a 
time  did  he  upset  his  inkstand  into  his  piano, 
which  stood  near  the  writing  desk.  Ries  adds  : 
"  How  Beethoven  contrived  to  shave  himself,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive,  unless  one  considered  the  fre- 
quent cuts  upon  his  cheeks."  He  was  utterly  un- 
suited  for  the  care  of  economical  matters.  In  an 
already  mentioned  letter  of  an  earlier  period, 
1801,  to  the  kapellmeister  Hofmeisfer  in  Leipzig, 
Beethoven  himself  confessed  that  he  was  any- 
thing but  an  accountant.  For  that  reason  his 
life  and  his  own  housekeeping  were  more  expen- 
sive for  him  than  for  anybody  else,  notwiihstand- 
ing  that  he  denied  himself  almost  every  conven- 
ience. But  he  seldom  complained  of  it,  and  did 
not  willingly  accept  aid  from  friends  who  knew 
his  situation. 

He  was  particularly  straitened  through  the  de- 
preciation of  paper  money.  This  he  confessed 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ries,  which  at  the  same 
time  afibrds  valid  proof  of  how  Beethoven's 
kind-heartedness,  in  spite  of  his  embarrassments, 
was  quite  unable  to  withhold  a  helping  hand  from 
others.  In  that  letter  (Nov.  22,  1815)  he  con- 
fessed :  "  I  have  lost  GOO  florins  yearly  on  my 
salary.  At  the  time  of  the  bank  notes  it  was 
nothing.  Then  came  the  redemption  bonds,  and 
by  them  I  lost  these  600  florins.  We  are  now  at 
the  point  where  the  bonds  are  worse  than  ever 
the  bank  notes  were.  I  pay  1,000  florins  house 
rent.  Imagine  the  distress  which  this  paper 
money  occasions.  My  poor,  unhappy  brother 
Carl  has  just  died.  He  had  a  bad  wife.  I  can 
say  he  had  for  some  years  consumption  of  the 
lungs,  and  I  can  safely  reckon  what  I  gave  him, 
to  make  life  easier  to  him,  at  10,000  florins,  Vien- 
na currency.  That  now  for  an  Englishman 
indeed  is  not  much,  but  for  a  poor  German,  much 
more  an  Austrian,  it  is  a  great  deal.  The  poor 
fellow  had  altered  a  good  deal  in  his  last  years. 
From  my  heart  I  lament  him,  and  I  rejoice  to  be 
able  to  say  to  myself,  that  I  have  in  nothing 
fallen  short  of  my  duty  in  regard  to  his  sup- 
port." 

While  the  death  of  his  brother,  as  Beethoven 
confessed  in  a  letter  to  Ries,  Feb.  18,  1816, 
"  worked  deeply  on  his  mind  and  on  his  works," 
he  experienced  a  new  and  not  less  sensible  loss. 
His  countryman,  the  before-mentioned  famous 
violinist  Salomon,  born  like  himself  in  Bonn,  died 
in  London,  where  he  had  lived  many  years,  on 
the  2.5th  of  November,  1815.  As  a  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  he  had  been  of  great 
service  in  diffusing  there  a  taste  for  Haydn's 
music,  and  also  in  regard  to  Beethoven,  whose 
compositions,  especially  his  symphonies,  he  had 
brought  out  in  several  public  concerts.  In  a 
letter  of  the  28th  of  February,  1816,  to  Ries, 
who  was  then  in  London,  Beethoven  said :  "  Sal- 
omon's death  pains  me  much,  since  he  was  a 
noble  man,  whom  I  remember  from  my  childhood. 
You  have  become  his  executor,  and  I  at  the  same 
time  guardian  of  the  child  of  my  poor  dead 
brother.  You  will  hardly  have  had  as  much  an- 
noyance as  I  have  from  this  death.    But  there 
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remains  to  me  the  sweet  consolation  of  having 
rescued  a  poor  innocent  child  from  the  hands  of 
an  unworthy  mother." 

The  .straitened  condition  in  which  be  tlicn 
■was,  and  which  he  has  described  in  a  forgoing 
letter,  was  ill  calculated  to  put  Beethoven  in  a 
cheerful  humor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oft-return- 
ing attacks  of  sickness  which  robbed  him  of  it. 
He  often  found  himself  in  pecuniary  trouble. 
"  Of  the  ten  ducats,"  he  wrote  on  the  8th  of 
March,  181G,  to  Ries  in  London,  "  not  a  farthing 
has  arrived  as  yet,  and  I  begin  already  to  believe 
that  the  English  too  are  only  generous  abroad. 
So  1  found  it  with  the  Prince  Regent,  from  whom 
I  have  never  even  received  the  cost  of  copying 
for  my  '  Battle  of  Vittoria,'  nay,  not  even  a  word 
of  written  or  of  oral  thanks.  My  income  amounts 
to  3400  in  paper  ;  I  pay  1100  for  house  rent ;  my 
servant  with  his  wife  costs  me  900  florins ;  you 
can  reckon  what  remains.  Besides,  I  have  my 
little  nephew  wholly  to  provide  for ;  until  now  he 
is  at  the  Institute  ;  that  costs  me  as  much  as 
1100  florins,  and  a  bad  arrangement  at  that,  so 
that  I  shall  have  to  commence  regular  house- 
keeping, and  take  him  home  with  me.  How 
much  one  has  to  earn,  merely  to  be  able  to  live 
here  !  And  yet  there  is  no  end  of  it — for — for — 
for — you  know  already.  Then,  too,  my  dear 
pupil  Ries  must  set  himself  to  work  and  dedicate 
something  clever  to  me,  to  which  the  master  must 
respond,  and  offset  like  with  like."  Beethoven 
closed  his  letter  with  the  words :  "  All  that  is 
beautiful  to  your  wife ;  alas  !  I  have  none.  I 
have  found  but  one,  and  her  I  never  shall  pos- 
sess ;  but  I  am  no  woman-hater  for  all  that." 

That  Beethoven  never  was  without  a  tender 
passion,  and  for  the  most  part  deeply  smitten  by 
it,  appears  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his 
friends.  The  first  object  of  his  youthful  inclina- 
tion was  a  young  lady  of  Cologne,  Jeannette 
D'HoNRATH,  who  often  passed  some  weeks  in 
the  von  Breuning  family  in  Bonn.  She  was  a 
handsome,  lively  blonde,  of  agreeable  culture, 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  music,  and  sang 
quite  gracefully.  Her  favored  lover  and  after- 
wards husband  was  an  Austrian  oflicer  in  Co- 
logne, by  the  name  of  Caui.  Grath,  who  died 
as  field-marshal  lieutenant  and  commandant  of 
Temeswar  on  the  loth  of  October,  1827.  After 
this,  by  a  sort  of  Werther's  love,  Beethoven  was 
for    some  time    enchained   to   a   Fraulein    von 

W ,   also   distinguished   by   her   beauty  and 

her  culture.  In  Vienna  also  he  had  formed  sev- 
eral love  relations,  and  sometimes  made  con- 
quests which  would  have  been  difhcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  many  an  Adonis.  Even  in  his 
later  years,  he  liked  very  well  to  look  upon 
beautiful  young  faces.  When  he  met  a  charm- 
ing maiden  in  the  street,  he  turned  round,  sur- 
veyed her  sharply  through  his  glass,  and  smiled 
when  he  saw  that  any  one  observed  it.  But  his 
loves  were  only  of  short  duration.  He  openly 
confessed  once  to  his  friend  Ries,  who  joked  him 
on  the  conquest  of  a  beautiful  lady,  that  she  had 
enchained  him  the  most  deeply  and  the  lom'est, 
seven  full  months. 

"  One  evening,"  says  Ries  at  a  later  period, 
"  I  went  to  Beethoven  at  Baden  near  Vienna, 
where  he  often  stopped,  in  order  to  continue  my 
lessons.  There  I  found  a  handsome  younrr  lady 
sitting  by  him  on  the  sofa.  As  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  came  malapropos,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
instantly  retiring,  but  Beethoven  held '  me  back 


and  said :  "  Play  a  little  while."  He  and  the 
lady  remained  sitting  behind  me.  I  had  already 
played  a  long  while,  when  Beethoven  suddenly 
exclaimed  :  '  Ries !  play  something  that  has  love 
in  it  I '  Then  again  soon  :  '  Something  melan- 
choly ! '  Then  :  '  Something  passionate  ! '  and  so 
on.  From  what  I  heard,  I  could  conclude  that 
he  had  perhaps  offended  the  lady  in  some  way, 
and  now  wanted  to  make  it  right  by  humors. 
Finally  ho  sprang  up  and  cried :  '  Those  are 
mere  things  of  mine  I '  I  had,  to  be  sure,  always 
played  movements  out  of  his  own  works,  strung 
together  merely  by  some  short  transitions,  which, 
however,  seemed  to  have  caused  him  satisfaction. 
The  lady  went  away,  and  Beethoven,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  did  not  know  who  she  was. 
I  then  heard  that  she  had  come  in  just  be- 
fore me,  in  order  to  make  Beethoven's  acquaint- 
ance. We  soon  followed  after  her,  to  ascertain 
her  residence,  and  thereby  afterwards  her  rank. 
We  saw  her  still  in  the  distance,  since  it  was 
bright  moonlight;  but  suddenly  she  vanished. 
We  kept  on  walking  and  conversing  upon  various 
matters  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  beau- 
tiful vale  adjoining.  As  we  went  awaj',  Beet- 
hoven said  :  '  I  must  contrive  to  find  out  who  she 
is,  and  you  must  help  me.'  Long  afterwards  I 
met  her  in  Vienna,  and  I  now  discovered  that 
she  was  the  loved  one  of  a  foreign  Prince.  I  im- 
parted my  information  to  Beethoven,  but  have 
never,  either  from  him  or  from  any  one  else, 
heard  anything  more  about  her." 

With  these  rapid  changes  of  his  feelings  and 
outward  impressions,  Beethoven's  absent-minded- 
ness and  forgetfulness  were  naturally  connected. 
For  some  variations  in  A  major  on  a  Russian  air, 
he  had  received  from  Count  Browne  in  Vienna 
a  present  of  a  fine  saddle  horse.  He  rode  it  a 
few  times,  but  soon  forgot  all  about  his  fodder. 
Beethoven's  servant,  soon  observing  this,  used  his 
master's  forgetfulness  for  his  own  profit.  He  let 
out  the  horse,  but  for  a  long  time  handed  in  no 
accounts  for  fodder,  so  as  not  to  awaken  his  mas- 
ter's attention.  At  last  Beethoven  received  all 
at  once  a  large  bill,  which  suddenly  recalled  to 
memory  his  horse  and  his  own  negligence.  In 
many  other  cases  Beethoven's  distraction  showed 
itself.  When  the  charms  of  nature,  which  he 
loved  from  his  youth  up,  enticed  him  into  the 
open  air,  he  forgot,  to  the  great  distress  of  his 
hired  housekeeper,  to  return  at  meal  time.  He 
ate  in  any  chance  eating  house,  while  many  a 
friend,  whom  he  had  invited  to  dine  with  him, 
vainly  awaited  his  return.  It  often  happened, 
when  he  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  that  he  got  up 
suddenly  and  hastened  on,  without  remarking 
that  he  had  left  his  hat  lying  on  the  ground. 
Not  seldom  did  it  occur,  that  after  staying  out  a 
long  time  in  the  most  frightful  weather,  he  came 
homo  shivering  and  bare-headed,  with  the  rain 
dripping  from  his  gray  hair. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Farewell  to  Eobert  Schumann. 

[Translated  from  the  Kolniache  Zeituog  for  Lond.  Mus.  World.] 
Yesterday  evening  we  conducted  Robert  Schu- 
mann to  his  last  home  ! 

The  young  minstrel  brothers  of  the  Concordia 
bore  the  simple  coffin,  which  was  decorated  with 
a  wreath  of  laurels.  Joachim,  Brahms,  and 
Dietrich,  so  intimately  connected  with  Schumann 
during  his  lifetime,  went  first,  then  came  the 
clergyman,  and  near  him,  the  burgomaster  of 
Bonn,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of 


worthy  men.  Solemnly  echoed  the  tones  of  brass 
instruments,  anri  brazen  melodies,  those  chorals, 
which  for  centuries  have  glorified  so  much  joy  and 
so  much  sufFei'ing.  Solemnly  did  the  proc'ession 
wind  through  the  streets  of  Bonn,  while  the 
inhabitants  seemed  to  follow  it  with  sympathizing 
looks.  When  it  reached  the  cemetery,  a  circle 
was  formed  around  the  open  grave.  The  coffin 
was  lowered  into  it — from  the  dense  crowd  tlie 
gentle  form  of  a  woman  glided  forward,  here  and 
there,  and  let  a  nosegay,  or  a  chaplet,  fall  from 
her  hands  upon  the  bier  beneath — it  did  not  hst 
longer  than  the  time  to  shed  a  tear.  The  pastor 
Wiseman  took  a  spadeful  of  earth,  and,  throwing 
it  on  the  coffin,  pronounced  the  old,  time-honored 
words:  "Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  followed 
by  a  prayer.  He  then  spoke  a  few  and  fervent 
words  concerning  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  singers  of  the  Concordia  sang 
a  mournful  song.  Again  did  a  solemn  choral 
resound — and  each  of  us  took  a  handful  of  earth 
and  scattered  it  on  the  coffin — a  last,  poor,  cold 
offering  of  love  !  Meanwhile  the  sun  had  set,  and 
everything  was  dissolved  into  undefined  masses 
and  shadows — and  the  crowd,  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  together  by  a  common  object  of  interest, 
dispersed,  just  as  everything  else  quickly  breaks 
up  when  the  connecting  power  ceases  to  work, 
when  the  fashioning  germ  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
annihilation.     Poor  Schumann ! 

And  yet  there  was  a  time  when  kings  might 
have  envied  thee  !  With  a  golden  sceptre  didst 
thou  sway  a  magnificent  world  of  tones,  creating 
and  working  in  it  with  strength  and  freedom. 
Many  of  the  best  men  joined  thee,  surrendered 
themselves  up  to  thee,  inspired  thee  with  their 
own  inspiration,  and  rewarded  thee  by  the  most 
profound  partiality.  And  what  love  decked  out 
thy  life  I  A  wife,  crowned  with  the  beaming 
crown  of  genius,  stood  by  thy  side,  and  thou  wast 
for  her  as  a  father  for  a  daughter,  as  a  bridegroom 
for  a  bride,  as  a  master  for  a  pupil,  as  a  saint  for 
a  believer.  And  when  she  could  no  longer 
remain  at  thy  side,  and  clear  every  litde  stone 
from  out  thy  path,  then  didst  thou  feel  in  the 
midst  of  thy  dreams  and  thy  sufferings,  her  pro- 
tectina  hand  from  afar  off,  and  when  the  Angel 
of  Death  had  compassion  on  thee,  and  approached 
thy  anguish-tortured  soul,  in  order  to  raise  it  once 
more  to  light  and  liberty,  in  thy  last  hours  thy 
glance  met  hers,  and,  illuminated  by  love,  thy 
weary  spirit  winged  hence  its  course ! 

Thy  wearied  spirit !  Yes ;  for  thou  hadst 
required  of  it  too  much.  Thou  asked'st  from  it, 
every  moment  as  a  right,  that  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  him  who  thankfully  receives  only  in  the 
hour  of  inspiration.  As  in  the  orange-groves  of 
Italy,  blossoms  and  fruit  are  displayed  in  con- 
stantly successive  luxuriousness  upon  the  same 
branch,  thou  would'st  have  had  thy  genius  lay  its 
golden  apples  in  one  uninterrupted  course  of 
budding,  blooming  and  ripening  at  thy  feet. 
Long  did  it  willingly  obey — and  who  can  ever  say 
how  disunion  between  thee  and  it  was  brought 
about  ?  Ah,  perhaps  it  was  but  a  short  quarrel, 
such  as  occurs  between  the  best  of  friends,  appear- 
ing only  to  our  weak  eyes  as  strife,  while  you  are, 
perhaps,  on  the  best  terms  again,  and  smile  at  all 
we  are  now  saying  of  you — while  you  smile  gently 
and  forgive  us ! 

But  I  fear  no  smile  from  bad  or  good  spirits, 
dear  Schumann,  when  I  speak  of  the  elevation  of 
thy  efforts,  and  of  their  veracity  and  truth.  Thou 
wast  a  real  artist,  and  but  few  know  how  much 
sturdy,  incorruptible  will,  devoted  activity,  and 
persevering  courage  is  expressed  by  this.  And 
thou  wast  gentle  and  good,  and  just  towards  others, 
as  much  as  it  is  given  to  a  mortal  to  be.  Out  of 
thy  melodies  gleams  the  grace  of  a  sweet  soul- 
out  of  thy  melodies  gushes  the  warmth  of  a  loving 
heart.  Silently  didst  thou  sit  and  listen  to  the 
sinirino-  and  heaving  sounds  within  thee,  and  all 
the"  wonderful  harmonies  which  lived  there  like 
the  flowers  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  thou 
wouldst  not  listen  to  the  whisperings  of  petty 
vanity,  which  only  too  often  are  mixed  up  with 
the  melodies  and  chords  in  a  musician's  soul — 
perhaps  they  did  not  even  strive  to  tempt  thee, 
for  they  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  1 

But  thy  works  have  become  a  so  much  greater 
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ornament,  and  will  deck  thy  name  better  than 
marks  of  distinction  granted  hy  others  could  ever 
have  done.  Around  the  resting-place  which  the 
city  of  Bonn  has  selected  for  thee  in  her  beautiful 
cemetery,  so  rich  in  great  recollections,  five  young 
plane  trees  are  planted.  May  the  luxurious  shade 
which  they  will  cast  in  after  years  around  the 
mound  over  thy  grave,  be  a  picture  of  the  results 
of  thy  creations;  and  mayst  thou,  O  admirable 
master,  now  repose,  if  repose  is  the  lot  of  immortal 
spirits,  and  rejoice  at  the  great  amount  of  what  is 
good  and  beautiful  that  thou  hast  produced  in 
word  and  tone,  rejoice  at  all  the  love  and  respect 
which  blooms  for  thee  in  so  many  hearts  in  the 
great  German  Fatherland. 

Ferdinand  Hiller. 
Cologne,  1  August,  1856. 


Marriage  of  Caroline  Duprez. 

(Translated  from  L'Artiste.) 

The  most  interesting  romance  of  the  week  is 
the  marriage  of  a  J'oung,  rich,  and  popular  vocal- 
ist— Mile.  Caroline  Duprez — with  a  young,  poor, 
and  almost  unknown  musician — M.  Van  den 
Heuven.  Opportunities  of  decrying  the  artist- 
world  are  so  eagerly  caught,  that  when  a  chance 
is  presented  of  showing  it  in  an  admirable  light, 
we  are  too  glad  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Besides,  the 
heroine  of  our  story,  both  as  a  woman  and  an 
artist,  enjoys  everybody's  good  wishes.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  story  of  her  noble  action  be 
related  to  the  public — if  only  to  prove  that 
romance  can  be  allied  to  common  sense,  that 
apparent  impossibilities  may  sometimes  happen, 
and  that  honesty  is  not  always  of  necessity 
deprived  of  the  charm  of  adventure  ? 

The  prestige  of  Parisian  actresses,  it  is  well 
known,  implies  all  sorts  of  extravagance.  But  if 
some  who  are  twenty  times  lost,  faded,  in  debt, 
without  talent,  and  ugly,  find  magnificent  alliances, 
what  pretensions  must  those  have  who  are  irre- 
proachable, young,  opulent,  talented,  beautiful ! 
By  the  double  illustration  of  her  name,  by  her 
brilliant  position,  Mile.  Caroline  Duprez  could  not 
be  supposed  to  deny  herself  any  satisfaction 
arising  from  vanity.  Her  every  ambition  was 
gratified,  and  yet  she  has  given  a  rare  example  of 
spirit  in  marrying  according  to  her  choice ;  she 
might  have  espoused  a  Russian  highness,  a  French 
marquis,  a  veritable  millionaire ;  she  has  chosen  a 
simple  accompanyist  at  the  opera.  Moreover, 
what  attracted  Mile.  Duprez  towards  her  future 
husband  is  worth  recounting.  M.  Van  den 
Heuven  is  one  of  those  rare  young  men  who  sac- 
rifice their  youth  to  their  family,  as  if  in  obedience 
to  a  vow  of  filial  love  ;  we  never  see  them  expend 
upon  themselves  any  part  of  their  modest  income, 
nor  devote  to  their  own  pleasures  a  single  hour  of 
their  time.  They  have  the  strength  to  resist 
temptation,  and  spend  their  lives  in  this  kind  of 
devotion.  This  it  was  which  won  the  heart  of  Mile. 
Duprez ;  who  wished  at  once  to  recompense  self- 
denial  and  add  one  to  the  list  of  the  happy.  She 
herself  was  fortune,  and  she  had  but  one  word  to 
say  to  realize  the  metamorphosis.  Her  name  is 
now  Madame  Van  den  Heuven.  M.  and  Madame 
Duprez  entertained,  it  is  said,  the  same  generous 
sentiments  as  their  daughter.  They  were  only 
desirous  of  testing  her  affection  by  a  single  ordeal 
— that  of  time.  A  term  was  fixed ;  the  term 
expired,  and  Mile.  Duprez  found  herself  in  the 
same  mind,  calm  and  decided.  There  was  a 
party  at  the  house  of  M.  Duprez ;  M.  Van  den 
Heuven  was  a  guest.  Mile.  Duprez,  in  the  most 
graceful  manner,  took  the  young  musician  by  the 
hand,  and  presented  to  the  guests  her  future 
husband. 

The  other  evening,  listening  to  Mile.  Duprez, 
in  an  opera  as  exquisite  as  herself — Les  Diamants 
de  la  Couronne — it  seemed  to  us  as  if  she  was 
acting  her  own  history.  A  queen  marries  a  poor 
gentleman :  Mile.  Duprez  herself  might  have 
been  taken  by  M.  Scribe  for  his  charming  plot. 
Xavier  Aubrier. 


Giirzenich  Hall  will  he  completed,  and  when  a  grand 
solemnization  of  the  Lower  Ehcnish  Musical  Festi- 
val will  take  place. 


Letters  from  Cologne  mention  that  Herr  Hiller 
is  preparing  a  new  oratorio,  "  Saul,"  against  Whit- 
suntide, 1857,  by  which  time  the  restorations  of  the 


Madame  Vestris. 

By  this  well-known  name — and  not  by  that 
which  for  eighteen  years  she  has  legally  borne  as 
wife  to  Mr.  Charles  Mathews — must  we  announce 
the  death  of  one  of  London's  favorites,  which 
took  place  at  the  close  of  last  week.  Her  decease 
has  been,  for  the  Lady's  self,  a  release,  for  her 
illness  was  a  long  one,  accompanied  with  increas- 
ing physical  agony. 

The  Morning  Post  gives  fifty-nine  as  the  age  of 
Lucia  Elizabeth  Mathews,  born  (as  the  French 
would  say)  Bartolozzi.  She  came  on  the  stage 
early — some  forty  years  ago  or  more — and  after 
singing  awhile  at  the  Italian  Opera,  was  tempted 
to  leave  it  for  illegitimate  drama  and  imudeville  on 
the  English  stage.  Her  character-Zu'^  (we  are 
reminded  by  our  contemyioraries)  was  made  in 
'Giovanni  in  London.'  Her  ?,or\g  par  excellence 
was  '  Cherry  Ripe.'  After  filling  the  print-shop 
windows  and  making  a  fortune  for  ballad  com- 
posers for  some  halfscore  years,  Madame  Vestris 
established  herself  as  a  manager  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre  five-and-twenty  years  since.  There  she 
remained  for  some  seasons  of  brilliant  success, 
during  which  she  may  be  said  to  have  worked  out 
a  new  style  of  entertainment, — in  conjunction 
with  such  skilled  writers  as  Messrs.  Planche,  C. 
Dance  and  Oxenford.  There,  too,  she  married 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews.  Her  subsequent  career, 
as  engaged  in  the  managements  of  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Lyceum  Theatres,  ended  by  a  fatal 
malady,  needs  not  be  followed. 

In  theatrical  annals  Madame  Vestris  will  be 
remembered  for  sumptuousness  of  fancy  and  taste 
in  detail,  rather  than  for  any  intellectual  subtlety 
or  high  artistic  finish  as  an  actress.  She  may 
possibly  have  owed  to  her  foreign  origin  those 
instincts  which  marked  her  career.  As  a  girl,  she 
was  rarely  bewitching  if  not  faultlessly  beautiful 
— endowed  with  one  of  the  most  musical,  easy, 
rich  contralto  voices  ever  bestowed  on  singer, 
which  retained  its  charm  to  the  last ; — full  of  taste 
and  fancy  for  all  that  is  luxurious,  decorative  and 
gorgeous;  but,  perhaps  not  willing,  perhaps  not 
able,  to  learn  beyond  a  certain  depth.  Thus, 
with  every  requisite  for  setting  the  opera  "  town" 
on  fire,  Madame  Vestris  never  gained  a  very  high 
place  as  singer  in  a  musical  theatre.  Thus,  with 
a  public  eager  to  praise  whatever  she  said,  smiled, 
or  sang,  Madame  Vestris  must  be  said  to  have  sat 
at  Comedy's  "  second  table" — to  have  been  in- 
apprehensive  in  dialogue,  (iat  in  repartee,  slow  in 
conceiving  character,  as  apart  from  costume, — and 
hence  not  to  be  remembered  by  any  comic  crea- 
tion or  impersonation.  Thus,  despite  her  remark- 
able personal  fascinations,  she  cannot  rank  among 
the  great  mimes — with  Pallarini,  or  Elssler,  or 
even  Leroux, — women  who,  without  speaking, 
have  presented  beings  of  the  mind  which  will  live 
in  the  annals  of  Drama.  It  was  a  certain  instinct, 
we  repeat,  that  saved  Madame  Vestris,  and  kept 
her  for  so  many  years  in  the  full  blaze  of  public 
favor.  She  managed  to  bring  every  incomplete 
gift  into  such  play,  that  few  cared  to  ask  what, 
and  hotu,  was  the  spell  that  kept  its  owner 
"  swimming"  when  more  sterling  folk  were 
swamped.  Without  having  mastered  the  singer's 
art,  she  charmed  by  her  singing — the  parts  that 
she  could  not  act  she  dressed  superbly.  She  was 
unequal  to  the  utterance  of  Shakspeare's  poetical 
fancies — not  elegant  enough  for  Congreve — not 
sufficiently  piquant  for  Sheridan, — but  in  extrav- 
aganzas, burlesques,  musical  farces,  she  was  so 
accomplished,  sprightly  and  graceful,  that  the 
charm  by  which  she  held  her  public  was  hardly 
felt  to  be  third-rate  while  she  was  in  presence. 
Her  taste  in  decoration  of  every  kind  was  lavish, 
fantastic,  but  always  harmonious.  She  was  im- 
perious, extravagant,  exigent,  in  no  common 
degree, — like  one  who  from  her  girlhood  had  been 
used  to  suit  and  service, — the  gratification  of 
whose  every  idea  of  luxury  had  been  encouraged, 
not  balanced  by  prudential  considerations.  That 
she  was  considerate  and  kindly  in  her  managerial 
rule  and  governance  many  an  obscure  person 


could  now  testify.  She  was  tended  in  her  long 
and  weary  illness  by  affectionate  relatives  and 
steady  friends;  and  though  she  leaves  behind  her 
no  great  name  in  Drama,  she  leaves  one  which, 
by  reason  of  its  peculiarity,  will  not  be  forgotten. 


For  Dwight's  Jonrnal  of  Music. 

Sharps,  Flats  and  Accidentals. 

Florence,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1856. 

Mr.  Editok — Every  paper,  now-a-days,  has  its 
watering-place  correspondence  ;  why  should  not  you  ? 
So,  if  you  admit  gossip  into  your  staid  and  sober 
Journal,  I  have  no  objection  to  transmitting  to  yon 
and  your  readers  sundry  musical  odds  and  ends 
wliic'h  I  have  lately  picked  up.  For  although  you 
may,  by  glancing  at  the  date,  have  rashly  flattered 
yourself  that  you  were  about  to  read  a  letter  from 
the  original  "  beautiful  Florence,"  the  point  from 
which  I  write  is  no  more  nor  less  than  one  of  the 
most  genuine  of  tvatering  places,  viz. :  a  water-cure 
establishment.  Do  any  of  you  know  what  it  is  to 
belong  to  the  "  Cold  Water  Folks  "  or  to  take  the 
"  treatment  f  "  Have  any  of  you  been  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  "  pack,  sitz  hath,  douche, 
plunge,"  etc.  ?  But  whether  you  have  or  not,  these 
do  not  belong  to  our  present  subject.  To  get  back 
upon  the  right  road  to  that,  we  must  glance  at  the 
amusements  provided  for  the  patients  and  at  the  pa- 
tients themselves.  Thus  by  degrees  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  source  of  enjoyment  which  at  present  concerns 
us  most  closely — Music. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  neighborhood  which  is 
musical  by  memory  and  association,  but  much  less 
so  in  reality.  We  are  within  a  few  miles  of  North- 
ampton, around  which  Jenny  Lind  once  shed  a 
musical  halo,  but  upon  which,  alas  !  her  mantle  has 
not  fallen.  It  is  so  seldom  that  a  concert  takes  place 
in  this  good  village,  that  the  people  require  a  special 
rousing  and  stirring  up  before  taking  the  trouble  to 
go  to  one.  Last  Tuesday  night,  however,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  a  few  Artdovers,  a  very  fair  audience 
(for  Northampton)  was  assembled  to  listen  to  the 
sweet  strains  of  one  of  your  songsters,  Miss  LuoT 
A.  DoANE,  assisted  by  her  friend  and  teacher,  Mr. 
Kreissmann,  alsOj  your  townsman,  and  a  young 
pianist,  fresh  from  the  Conservatory  at  Leipzig,  Mr. 
Leonhardt.  I  will  not  enter  into  detail,  except  to 
say  that  everything  went  off  well.  The  programme 
exhibited,  to  be  sure,  a  strange  mixture  of  names — 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Caraffa,  Franz  and 
Chopiu  alternating  with  Donizetti,  Abt,  Dempster,  etc 
It  will  seem  almost  inconsistent  with  my  former  re- 
marks about  the  Novthamptonians  when  I  tell  you 
that  almost  the  only  pieces  encored  were  Handel's 
beautiful  "Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  a  duct  by 
Caraffa,  and  Franz's  "  Willkommen  mein  Tfo/rf,"  to 
which  Mr.  Kreissmann  did  full  justice.  I  cannot 
explain  it. 

Miss  Doanc  has  for  some  weeks  been  "  one  of  us," 
and  has  become  a  general  favorite,  through  her 
amiable  manners,  and  her  constant  readiness  to 
oblige  us  by  letting  us  hear  her  beautiful  voice-  Her 
singing,  too,  proves  her  to  have  had  a  really  good 
teacher,  while  her  taste  in  music  is  the  best.  We 
were  thus  well  prepared  to  like  Mr.  Kreissmann  when 
he  came  among  us  for  a  few  days,  with  his  jo3-ous, 
earnest  temperament,  his  long  experience  in  music, 
and  his  exquisite  voice.  We  gave  him  in  return, 
what  we  could — the  green  fields,  the  dark  woods, 
the  purling  brooks,  and  all  the  music  which  Nature 
makes  with  her  thousand  voices,  and  the  delicious 
quiet  of  one  of  the  loveliest  rural  spots.  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  he  also  took  a  taste  of  the  water-cure  ; 
but  that  was  his  own  choice  and  the  doctor's  doing. 

Previous  to  this  last  "solemn  opportunity,"  (to 
use  a  Quaker  phrase,)  our  halls  were  filled  with 
music  nearly  every  night.  Besides  Miss  Doane, 
there  were  among  our  number  several  amateur  per- 
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formers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  who  relieved 
and  accompanied  her,  and  from  one  of  these,  a  young 
lady  wlio  was  quite  a  proficient  in  both  branches, 
and  one  of  the  "  appreciative  "  ones,  I  heard  a  ludi- 
crous story  of  her  experience.  She  had  been  re- 
quested to  play,  and  had  responded  by  some  light, 
pleasing  pieces  which  she  had  at  her  finger's  ends, 
when  a  hidy  from  Texas  inquired  :  "  Don't  you  play 
any  of  Beetlioven's  (pronounced  according  to  the 
strictest  English  rules)  musie  ?  I  lilie  him  better 
tliau  any  one  else,"  &c.  Our  fair  friend,  surprised 
that  anyihing  so  good  could  come  out  of  Texas,  was 
finally  beguiled  into  a  belief  that  she  had  stumbled 
upon  a  kindred  spirit,  and,  having  before  promised 
a  friend  to  play  one  of  the  Sonatas  wlien  there 
should  be  a  good  chance,  tooli  tliis  opportunity  to  do 
so.  The  exclamations:  "Elegant!  lovely!"  etc,, 
from  the  Texan  lady,  somewhat  damped  the  ardor 
of  the  enthusiasm  to  which  tlie  glorious  composition 
W.1S  raising  her ;  but  when,  all  excitement  and  inspi- 
ration, she  let  the  last  chord  die  away,  no  -'douche" 
could  have  given  her  a  greater  shock  than  the  words 
of  her  neighbor :  "  That  is  very  pretty.  Bo  you 
play  any  of  VerdCs  music  ? "  Speechless  at  first, 
our  friend  finally  gasped  out:  ''No!"  "But  I 
have  an  air  from  Tromtore  ;  if  I  get  it,  wont  you  try 
it?"  "No — I  cant  play  Verdi  after  Beethoven;" 
soon  after  wliich  exit  the  appreciative  young  lady, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  recover  from  the  thunderbolt 
which  had  thus  fallen  upon  her.  In  the  evening  a 
cold  shudder  came  over  her  as  she  saw  the  Texan 
lady  approaching  her,  and  heard  her  say :  "  Can't 
you  play  another  of  Beethoven's  Sonnaters  ?  "  She 
excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  the  parlor  being  too 
full,  and  then  was  treated  to  an  account  of  the 
state  of  music  in  Houston,  Texas,  whieli  was 
certainly  amusing?  Among  other  things,  she  was 
informed  that,  among  the  many  Germans  residing 
there,  there  was  a  daughter  of  "  Professor  von  Hof- 
fenbach,  the  great  composer,  who  composed  the 
Midnight  Waltz."  I  am  not  very  well  posted  up  in 
musical  biography  and  history;  perhaps  you  can 
enligliten  me  with  regard  to  this  distinguished  gen- 
tleman. 

One  more  item,  and  then  I  will  close  this  letter, 
which,  as  coming  from  a  stranger,  I  fear  you  will 
already  consider  too  long.  I  saw  an  excellent  joke 
in  a  German  comic  paper  the  other  day,  which  must 
not  be  lost  to  your  Journal.  It  ran  thus  :  "  No  one 
could  deny  that  if  Mozart  were  to  hear  most  of  the 
modern  instrumental  music,  he  would  surely  furn  in 
his  grave.  Now,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  exact  spot  in  which  the  great  com- 
poser was  buried,  it  was  proposed  that  a  grand 
orchestra  should  be  placed  in  the  cliurcliyard  whei'e 
he  is  known  to  rest,  and  made  to  play  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  music,  by  Verdi,  or  other  writers  of 
the  same  school,  while  a  man  should  be  stationed  as 
listener  at  every  grave.  Tlie  noise  made  by  the 
turning  of  the  body  would  leave  no  more  room  for 
doubt  as  to  Mozart's  last  resting-place."  The  cut 
wliich  accompanied  this  proposal,  with  the  grand 
orchestra  playing  away  for  dear  life,  the  leader 
making  the  most  fearful  contortions,  and  the  expec- 
tant, anxious  and  awed  faces  of  the  men  at  the 
graves,  was  exceedingly  ludicrous. 

Hydeopathos. 

liOiidon. 

Crystal  Palace  Concerts.— (From  the  Musical 
World,  AiKj.  9.)~The  twelfth  concert  yesterday  se'n- 
night  brought  the  series  to  a  close  with  brilliant  eclat. 
The  attendance  was  again  immense,  and  the  music 
room  was  filled  with  a  dazzling  array  of  rank  and 
fashion.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

PART   I. 

Overture  (Leonora), Beethoven 

Aria — "  Ah  per  sempre,"  Sig.  Graziani, Bellini 


Aria  e  Coi-o — "  Possenti  numi,"  Herr  Formes 

and  Chorus, '* Mozart 

Swiss  Echo  Song — Mile.  Rosa  Dcvries,.,  .Carl  Eckcrt 

Madrigal — "  Down  in  a  flow'ry  vale," Fesca 

Romanza — "  Una  virgine,"  Sig.  Gardoni,.  ..Donizetti 
Quartette,    **  Ecco    quel    fiero    istante,"   Mes- 
dames  Grisi  and  Didif^-e,  Signors  Mario  and 

Ronconi, Costa 

Valsc — "Ah!  che  assorta,"  Mad.  Bosio,.. .  .Venzano 
Finale — "  Qual  cor  tradisti,"  {Norma) Bellini 

PART    II. 

Overture  {GuUlaume  Tell) Rossini 

Cavatina — "  Qui  la  voce,"  Mad.  Grisi, Bellini 

Duet — "  Una  dama,"  Mile,  and  Sig.  Gardoni.  Rossini 

Cantata — '*  Adelaida,"  Sig.  Mario, Beethoven 

Duetto — *'  Quanto  amore,"  Mad.  Bosio  and  Sig. 

Ronconi, Donizetti 

Romanza — **  Una   furtiva   lagrima,"  Sig.  Ncri 

Beraldi, Donizetti 

Aria — "  II  segreto  per  esser  felice,"  Mad.  Nan- 
tier  Didi^e '. Donizetti 

Finale — {Fidelia), Beethoven 

The  overture  to  Leonora  was  wonderfully  played 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Costa.  Sig.  Graziani  sang 
the  slow  movement  of  the  air  from  /  Puritajii  ex- 
tremely well.  Hcrr  Formes  was  ably  supported  by 
the  chorus  in  *'  Possenti  Numi,"  which  was  a  solemn 
and  impressive  performance.  Mile.  Rosa  Devries 
was  encored  in  the  Swiss  Echo  Song,  originally  writ- 
ten for  Madame  Sontag.  Another  encore  was  award- 
ed to  Fesca's  Madrigal,  which  immediately  followed. 
Sig.  Gardoni  sang  the  romance  from  the  Favorita 
with  genuine  feeling ;  and  Mr.  Costa's  flowing  and 
melodious  quartet  was  given  to  perfection  by  the 
singers.  A  tumultuous  "  bis  "  was  bestowed  on  Mad. 
Bosio  in  Yenzano's  valse,  which  was  repeated  amid 
reiterated  applause.  The  ^finale  to  the  last  act  of 
Norma  was  powerfully  rendered  by  Madame  Grisi, 
Sig.  Gardoni,  Herr  Formes  and  chorus. 

The  overture  to  Ginllaume  Tell  was  loudly  re-de- 
manded, as  indeed  its  performance  by  the  band  fully 
warranted.  Grisi's  peculiar  charm  of  voice  and  her 
irresistible  mezza  voce  w-ere  displayed  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  cavatina  from  /  Puritani.  The  lovely 
duet  from  Conte  Ory  was  perfectly  given  by  Mile. 
Marai  and  Sig.  Gardoni.  Sig.  Mario  was  encored  in 
"  Adelaida,"  a  compliment  which  his  exquisite  sing- 
ing richly  deserved.  Mr.  Costa's  orchestral  arrange- 
ment of  the  piano-forte  accompaniment  in  this  scene 
was  much  admired.  The  three  succeeding  pieces 
w-ere  re-demanded  and  repeated.  The  duet  from  the 
Elisir  d' Amore  delighted  and  amused  the  audience 
vastly,  so  much  animation  and  spirit  was  thrown  into 
their  singing  by  Mme.  Bosio  and  Sig.  Ronconi;  Sig. 
Neri  Beraldi  displayed  a  very  pleasing  voice  and  nice 
taste  in  the  romanza  from  the  same  opera  ;  and  Mad. 
Nantier  Didi(^e,  who  seems  to  sing  better  every  time 
she  sings,  dashed  off  the  famous  hrindisi  with  irresis- 
tible entrain.  A  more  brillianftermination  to  a  bril- 
liant series  of  concerts  could  hardly  have  been  de- 
sired, than  the  finale  to  the  last  act  of  Fidelio,  in 
which  the  solos  were  sung  by  Mme.  Bosio,  Mile  Ma- 
rai, Sigs.  Gardoni,  Beraldi,  Polonini,  and  Herr 
Formes. 

Royal  Surrey  Gardens. — {From  the  same.) — 
Among  the  novelties  lately  produced  in  the  musical 
department  must  be  named  the  Zouave  trumpeters, 
who  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday  night 
with  extraordinary  success.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Zouave  trumpeters  play  no  tunes.  They  have  the 
"  revcil,"  the  "  retraite,"  the  "  alarme,'"  the  "  roll- 
call,"  the  '*  bivouac,"  and  other  calls,  such  as  to 
march,  to  fire,  to  cease  firing,  exactly  as  our  regimen- 
tal buglers  have  ;  only  instead  of  the  bugle,  the  Zou- 
aves use  a  brass  trumpet — a  clarion — and  are  wonder- 
fully expert.  M.  Jullien  has  made  precisely  the  same 
use  of  them  as  previously  he  had  done  of  the  National 
Guard  drummers.  The  appearance  of  the  Zouaves 
wrought  no  little  in  favor  of  their  success  ;  and  direct- 
ly the  well-known  costume  was  perceived  in  the 
orchestra,  the  audience  welcomed  them  with  a  shout 
that  might  have  been  heard  at  Sebastopol. 

To  introduce  thcnr  to  the  public,  and  to  display 
their  talent  to  the  best  advantage,  M.  Jullien  com- 
posed a  new  quadrille,  entitled  "The  Zouaves,"  in 
which  all  the  various  calls  of  the  trumpeters  are  in- 
troduced with  remarkable  effect.  The  success  of  the 
trumpeters  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Zouaves  was 
indisputable,  and  the  new  quadrille  was  admired  for 
its  ingenuity  and  its  brilliant  orchestration. 

On  the  same  evening  the  programme,  among  other 
things,  contained  the  overture  to  Egmont,  allegro 
from  Mendelssohn's  A  minor  Symphony,  larghetto 
from  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  D,  and  grand  operatic 
selection  from  //  Trovatore,  with  which  the  mob  has 
become  violently  enamored,  owing  to  the  fine  per- 
formance of  MM.  Koenig,  Lavigne,  Reichart,  and 
Hughes  on  their  respective  instruments.  A  solo  on 
the  violoncello,  by  M.  Ernest  Demunck,  a  very  young 
performer,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Belgian  violon- 
cellist, was  greatly  admired  and  applauded  with  en- 
thusiasm. Mad.  Riidersdorff  was  encored  in  "  Rob- 
ert, toi  que  j'aime,"  which  she  sang  with  unusual 
fervor;  and  Miss  Kate  Ranoe  produced  a  marked 
sensation  by  her  simple  and  unpretending  manner,  in 
the  graceful  "Evening  Prayer,"  from  Mr.  Costa's 
Eli.  Signor  Ferrari  was  put  down  for  Mercadante's 
"Ella  piangea,"  and  Fraulein  Jessy  Rolls   for  the 


grand  seena  from  Der  Freyschutz.  The  attendance 
was  enormous,  both  in  the  gardens  and  the  music- 
room. 

Aug.  16. — On  Saturday  there  was  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  madrigals  and  part-songs,  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  a  night  in  every  week  is  for  the  future  to 
he  set  apart  for  the  same  kind  of  music. 

On  Wednesday  the  first  Mendelssohn  concert  was 
given.  The  programme  wns  full  of  interest.  The 
concert  began  with  the  "Military  Overture"  in  C 
major,  composed  for  wind  instruments.  The  stringed 
basses,  on  this  occasion,  were  additions  to  the  score- 
but  scarcely,  we  think,  improvements.  The  symphony 
in  A  major  was  played  entire,  and  in  a  style  which 
conferred  infinite  credit  upon  M.  Jullien  and  his 
orchestra.  There  was  also  the  first  movement  (with- 
out the  "repeat,")  of  the  early  quintet  in  the  same 
key,  for  two  violins,  two  tenors  and  violoncello,  Op. 
18,  executed  by  MM.  Kettenus,  Sighicelli,  Schreurs 
(brothers),  and  Vieuxtemps.  It  is  curious  that  a 
tranquil  piece  of  chamber  music  should  be  heard  so 
well  in  so  vast  a  building.  Two  of  the  part-songs — 
"  Oh  hills,  oh  vales,"  and  the  "Vale  of  Rest" — and 
the Jiiiale  to  the  unfinished  opera  of  Loreley,  in  which 
Mme.  Rildersdorlf  was  the  principal  soprano,  afforded 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  instrumental  music. 
"  Oh  hills,  oh  vales,"  was  encored.  The  whole  per- 
formances were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  most 
crowded  assembly  we  have  seen  in  the  Surrey  Gar- 
dens since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  music  hall. 
We  should  have  stated  that  the  band  was  enlarged  for 
the  occasion,  and  that  Mr.  AVilley  led.  Mr.  Land 
directed  the  chorus. 

The  Zouaves  pursue  their  prosperous  career,  and 
the  "  Zouave  Quadrille"  is  certainly  one  of  M.  Jul- 
lien's  greatest  hits. 

London  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — On  Monday 
evening  last,  this  society  gave  the  second  concert  for 
the  summer  season  in  the  lower  room  of  Exeter  Hall. 
The  music  consisted  of  Spohr's  Last  Judgment  and 
Beethoven's  Engedi — an  adaptation  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  The  vocalists  in  the  Last  Judgment  w-ere 
Miss  S.  Gilbert,  Miss  M.  Wells,  Mr.  Donald  King, 
aud  Mrs.  Lawler.  Miss  S.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Donald 
King  were  encored  in  the  duet  "  Forsake  me  not." 
The  principals  in  Engedi  were  Miss  E.  Hughes,  a 
pupil  of  Sir  George  Smart,  Mr.  Donald  King,  and  Mr. 
Lawler.  The  band,  led  by  Mr.  H.  Blagrove,  although 
not  numerous,  was  efficient.  The  trebles,  tenors,  and 
basses  were  pretty  well  up  to  the  mark,  but  the  altos 
were  weak.  Mr.  Surman  was  at  his  post  as  conductor. 
The  audience  was  select,  and  consisted  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  concerts  for  the  summer  season,  which 
are  to  include  works  not  now  performed  in  the  large 
hall. 

Brunswick.— The  2oth  anniversary  festival  of  the 
North  German  Sangerbund  was  celebrated  here,  in 
the  most  solemn  and  worthy  manner,  on  the  19th,  20th, 
and  21st  July,  by  1,000  singers,  representing  53  unions. 
The  reception  of  tlie  members  of  the  various  societies 
at  the  railway  station,  and  the  procession  to  the  mag- 
nificent Rathhaus,  as  well  as  the  hearty  welcome  pro- 
nounced by  the  upper  burgomaster,  Herr  Caspari,  and 
the  father  of  the  Miinnergesangverein,  Herr  Grassau, 
formed  an  elevating  introduction  to  the  festival.  The 
general  rehearsal,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court 
Capellmeister,  and  musical  directors,  Herren  Spohr, 
Abt,  Fischer,  .Otto,  Tschirsch,  and  Zabel,  in  the 
^gidien-Kirche,  so  admirable  for  its  acoustic  quali- 
ties, went  off  so  excellently  that  it  appeared  almost 
impossible  to  attain  a  better  ensemble.  Tenors  and 
basses,  the  latter  down  to  E  flat,  outrivalled  each  other, 
both  in  strength  and  decision,  as  well  as  in  softness 
and  distinctness  of  pronunciation,  and  were  supported 
by  the  admirable  Hoboist  corps  of  the  Ducal  regiment 
of  infantry.  On  the  20th,  three  festive  songs,  under 
the  direction  of  the  musical  director,  Herr  Daub, 
resounded  from  the  Alstadt-markt,  and  then  three 
others,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Julius  Schneider, 
in  HoUandt's-gardcn.  After  breakfast,  the  procession 
set  out  from  the  Alstadt-markt.  Three  bands  and 
forty  flags  preceded  the  joyous  singers  through  the 
streets,  which  were  richly  adorned  with  floral  festoons, 
while  the  windows  were  densely  thronged  with  lovely 
women  and  young  girls,  scattering  wreaths  and 
flowers.  The  performance  in  the  church  was  even 
more  successful  than  the  rehearsal  the  day  previously ; 
this  was  the  case  with  the  overtures  to  Jessonda  and 
Oberon;  of  the  vocal  pieces,  a  solo  quartet  by  Otto, 
a  "Prayer"  by  Abt,  "An  das  Vaterland"  byKreutzer, 
and  "Meerestille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt"  by  Fischer, 
were  the  best  executed.  The  separate  performances 
of  the  various  societies  took  place,  during  the  grand 
dinner,  under  the  marquee  in  Hollandt's-garden;  the 
Liedertafel  of  Brunswick,  and  then  the  Liedertafeln 
of  Hamburgh,  Minden,  Dortmund,  Bielefeld,  Mag- 
deburg, and  Berlin  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves. To  the  Berlin  Liederverein,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Herr  Julius  Schneider,  was  awarded,  by  the 
committee,  the  praise  "of  being  the  gem  of  the 
Brunswick  Festival,"  and  on  this  account  the  usual 
rules  were  suspended,  and  it  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  North  German  Sangerbund.  Herren  Spohr, 
Abt,  Fischer,  Otto,  Tschirch,  Miihling,  Jul.  Schneider, 
were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  society.  While 
the  musical  portion  of  the  Festival  was  thus  brilliantly 
carried  out,  the  extraneous  arrangements,  which 
materially  tended  to  the  success  of  the  whole,  were 
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not  less  so.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned  the 
festive  hall  in  HoUandt's  garden,  the  splendid  pyro- 
technic display,  and  illumniation  with  Bengal  fires, 
the  charming  ball,  the  most  agreeable  trip  to  the 
Harzburg  on  the  2Ist,  the  many  comical  scenes  there, 
the  indefatigable  attentions  of  the  committee,  the 
excellent  cheer,  in  the  shape  of  eatables  and  drink- 
ables, &c.  The  North  German  Sangerbund  will  meet 
next  year  in  Pyrmont. 


BOSTOW,  SEPT.  13,   1856. 

Bach's  Chorals. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  wonder  with  us, 
oonsidering  the  flood  of  wishy-washy,  common- 
place, mechanical  and  un-religious  psalmody  in 
which  we  have  been  weltering,  that  some  one  has 
not  felt  moved  to  give  us,  in  convenient  form,  the 
incomparable  old  German  Chorals  {Choral-Ge- 
siinge)  as  harmonized  by  John  Sebastian 
Bach.  Could  these  be  studied  in  our  more  ad- 
vanced choirs,  our  choral  societies,  our  musical 
classes  and  "  Conventions,"  their  influence  in  de- 
veloping a  love  and  taste  for  what  is  true,  and 
pure,  and  high,  and  really  devotional  in  sacred 
music,  would  be  incalculable.  It  is  not  possible 
that  any  one  can  once  become  famihar  with 
Bach's  Chorals  and  not  love  them — not  feel  that 
the  highest  ends  of  music  are  wonderfully  real- 
ized in  their  most  soul-ful  and  unworldly  har- 
mony. Bach  never  wrote  for  money  or  for  cheap 
effect ;  he  was  a  religious  artist  ;  his  artistic 
efforts  were  his  aspiration  to  the  beautiful  and  good 
and  true — to  the  Most  High.  All  that  he  did 
was  genuine.  Hence  his  works  never  grow  old. 
To  those  who  study  them  now,  a  century  since 
his  death,  they  are  the  newest  of  the  new.  "  In 
all  his  works  he  stands  out  great  and  bold  and 
new." 

Bach  did  not  write  these  little  masterpieces  for 
use  in  public  worship ;  nor  did  he  even  allow 
them  to  be  printed.  He  wrote  them  occasionally, 
partly  as  examples  for  his  scholars  in  composi- 
tion ;  partly  for  the  choir  of  the  Thomas-Schule, 
over  which  he  presided  in  Leipzig,  to  be  used  in 
their  various  private  occasions.  New  Year's  festi- 
vals, &c.,  and  partly  as  interludes  in  his  larger 
pieces,  his  Motets,  Cantatas,  Passions,  &c.  For 
these  purposes  he  took  the  old  German  choral 
tunes,  which  the  people  loved  during  the  religious 
excitement  of  the  Reformation,  and  harmonized 
them  for  four  voices,  in  his  own  incomparable 
way  ;  taking  for  words  a  verse  or  two  of  some  of 
those  quaint  and  homely,  but  reallj'  religious 
hymns,  of  which  the  Germany  of  that  period 
was  so  prolific.  These  old  tunes  have  always 
been  named  from  the  first  lines  of  the  hymns 
with  which  they  were  originally  associated.  But 
Bach  has  In  most  instances  used  other  hymns. 
The  first  collection  of  them  was  published  at 
Berlin  and  Leipzig  by  his  son,  Carl  Philip  Eman- 
uel Bach,  in  1765-69,  in  two  parts,  containing 
one  hundred  Chorals  each.  Afterwards  (in 
1784-89)  Kirnberger  published  a  larger  collec- 
tion in  four  parts.  The  later  and  now  commonly 
received  collections  are  that  made  by  Becker  in 
1831,  which  contains  371  Chorals,  willioul  words, 
and  that  by  Erk,  in  184-,  of  which  the  first  part 
only  is  now  out,  containing  200  Chorals,  with  the 
words  used  by  Bach,  and  with  conscientious  res- 
toration of  the  harmony,  wherever  it  had  been 
altered,  to  the  original  form  as  Bach  wrote  it. 


Congregational  singing  In  unison  Is  the  prac- 
tice all  over  Germany,  and  hence  the  Bach  Cho- 
rals are  not  used  there  in  the  churches.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  have  our  small  trained  choirs,  who 
sing  In  parts.  Why,  then,  should  we  not,  instead 
of  common-place  and  trashy  psalmody,  make 
some  use  of  these  purest,  noblest  models  of  four- 
part  sacred  music  that  exist  ?  The  reasons  why 
we  have  not  done  It  are  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  as  works  of  Art,  they  imply  a  more  refined 
and  cultivated  taste  than  has  prevailed  or  ever 
can  prevail  in  our  churches,  so  long  as  we  have 
only  the  cheap  and  easy  psalmody  of  everybody's 
manufacture  for  the  musical  religious  sense  to 
feed  upon.  And  then  it  might  spoil  the  enor- 
mous trade  in  psalmody,  to  allow  the  love  for  the 
true  thing  to  be  nurtured  ;  for  just  so  surely  as 
any  company  of  singers,  who  have  music  In  their 
souls,  shall  get  familiar  with  these  chorals,  will 
they  find  the  common  psalmody  become  "  flat, 
stale  and  unprofitable."  (We  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  •'  Old  Hundred  "  and  the  few  grand  old 
tunes.)  In  the  next  place  the  rhythm  and  metre 
of  these  old  German  hymns  is  so  peculiar  in 
most  cases,  abounding  in  double  endings,  or  what 
is  called  female  rhymes,  that  the  tunes  cannot  be 
used  much  in  connection  with  our  hymn  books. 
The  Bach  Chorals  cannot  supplant  the  psalm- 
tunes  in  our  common  forms  of  worship  until  the 
forms  themselves  are  changed.  But  not  the  less 
is  it  desirable  to  have  them  made  accessible. 
They  may  be  put  to  many  excellent  uses,  of 
which  we  name  the  following : 

1.  They  may  be  sung  as  voluntary  pieces  for 
opening  or  closing  of  service,  &c.,  by  choirs  ;  and 
they  suit  equally  well  the  largest  or  the  smallest 
(simple  quartet)  choir  ;  provided  they  be  executed 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  true  feeling  by 
good,  well-trained  voices. 

2.  They  may  be  used  with  admirable  effect  In 
alternation  with  congregational  singing  ;  a  verse 
of  the  latter,  with  organ  accompaniment.  In 
strong,  homely  unison,  followed  by  a  verse  of  the 
former,  by  trained  voices,  without  accompani- 
ment, the  same  hymn  responding  as  it  were  from 
a  more  spiritual  height,  glorified  in  the  fine  har- 
monies and  modulations  of  Bach ;  for  as  he  has 
treated  them,  you  have  the  religious  essence  of 
the  music  expressed,  and  purified  from  all  that  Is 
low  and  common. 

3.  For  great  Choral  or  Oratorio  Societies,  to 
be  sun<T  In  their  more  miscellaneous  sacred  eon- 
certs,  or  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  per- 
formance. Nothing  has  made  a  finer  impression 
In  such  concerts  here  than  two  of  these  same 
Chorals,  similarly  treated  by  Mendelssohn  In  his 
"  St.  Paul."  AVhen  perfectly  sung  by  a  great 
mass  of  voices,  as  our  Mendelssohn  Choral  So- 
ciety gave  them,  the  efTect  is  sublime. 

4.  In  little  private  musical  clubs  and  circles 
they  will  afford  the  very  best  sort  of  practice. 

5.  For  organists  and  pianists,  to  be  used  simply 
as  instrumental  pieces,  their  purity  and  marvel- 
lous beauty  and  significance  of  harmony  must 
commend  them.  There  is  more  religious  satisfac- 
tion in  just  playing  them  on  the  piano,  than  In 
listening  to  most  of  the  music  to  be  heard  In  any 
of  our  churches.  The  way  in  which  each  of  the 
four  parts,  and  each  note  in  each,  so  perfectly 
serves  the  end  of  the  great  whole,  is  In  itself  a 
type  of  pure  devotion. 

6.  But  their  most  important  service  will  be  to 
musical  schools  and  classes.    As  models   in  the 


art  of  four-part  composition,  within  the  short  form 
of  a  choral  or  psalm  tune — an  art  at  wliich  so 
many  try  their  hands  in  our  day — they  will  be 
invaluable.  The  harmonizing  of  chorals,  with 
Bach  for  a  model,  is  made  the  foundation  of  all 
exercises  in  composition  by  Marx  and  the  other 
masters  in  the  German  schools.  Many  of  these 
Chorals  Bach  has  harmonized  In  several  different 
ways. 

We  have  not  room  to  say  all  we  would  upon 
this  subject  now.  But  we  are  happy  to  inform 
our  readers  that  a  beginning  is  soon  to  be  made 
in  introducing  to  the  American  public  some  of 
the  Chorals  of  Bach,  precisely  as  he  wrote  them, 
and  with  English  words.  Mr.  Oliver  Dilson,  our 
enterprising  publisher,  has  the  matter  In  hand. 
When  the  first  number  appears  we  .shall  resume 
the  subject. 


Old  Hundred. 

Mr  Deae  Dwight — You  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber that  in  reply  to  the  kind  and  friendly  letter  of 
Kev.  W.  11.  Havergal,  which  appeared  in  your 
paper  in  June  1854, 1  promised  him  to  look  a  little 
farther  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  popular 
"  Old  Hundred." 

I  am  not  yet  ready  to  go  extensively  into  the 
matter,  and  send  you  the  few  following  notes,  to 
show  that  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise. 

In  Mr.  H.'s  "  History  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm 
Tune,"  page  12,  you  may  read  ;  "  The  earliest  copy 
of  the  tune,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  stands  in  a  Gene- 
van edition  of  a  portion  of  the  English  Psalter.  * 
*  *  *  The  date  of  the  Psalter  is  1561."  Herr 
Becker,  of  Leipsic,  has  in  his  collection  "  Marot  & 
Beza's  Pseaumes,"  of  the  date,  1560.  In  this  col- 
lection the  135th  Pseaume  has  the  tune  just  as  given 
by  Mr.  H.  in  his  English  book  of  the  year  subse- 
quent. At  Wolfenbiittel  a  "  Bible  et  Pseaumes," 
printed  by  Antoine  Eebul — no  place,  but  date  1560 
— gives  us  the  same  tune  to  the  same  Psca^ime. 
The  same  is  true  also  of  an  edition  of  Marot  &  Bcza 
in  the  same  fine  library,  of  the  date  of  1559,  wliich  is 
two  years  earlier  than  Mr.  Havergal's  earliest  linown 
copy. 

On  page  24  of  Mr.  H.'s  history,  he  speaks  of  the 
Hymn-book  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  printed  at 
Ulm,  153S,  and  in  a  note  says:  "The  only  known 
copy  of  this  most  beautifully  printed  work  is  now  in 
the  author's  possession."  If  Mr.  Havergal  will 
visit  the  library  at  Berlin  or  that  at  Zwickau,  he  will 
not  only  find  other  copies  of  that  "most  beautifully 
printed"  edition,  but  also  of  various  editions  of  ear- 
lier da'es. 

If  Mr.  H.  will  turn  to  Calvin's  prcfiitory  letter, 
published  in  editions  of  Marot  &  Beza.  he  will  see 
that  that  great  and  severe  reformer  speaks  of  the 
tunes  as  having  been  moderee  to  the  present  version 
of  the  psalms.  I  follow  Winterfield  and  other  great 
German  authorities  in  supposing  that  this  term  is 
employed  to  denote  that,  in  taking  secular  and  pop- 
ular melodies  for  the  psalms,  they  were  stripped  to 
some  extent  of  their  florid  character,  and  rendered 
more  grave  and  suitable  to  religious  words.  Two 
years  ago  I  believed  Mr.  H's  theory,  that  "  Old  Hun- 
dred" is  made  up  of  Gregorian  phrases.  I  believe 
now  that  it  is  one  of  those  secular  melodies  which 
Calvin  says  were  moderie;  and  moreover  I  believe 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  original  melody  from  which  it 
was  thus  moderef^. 

As  to  Guillaume  Franc,  I  was  asking  Ludwig  Erk 
one  day  if  he  could  give  me  any  information  about 
him.  "  I  do  not  think,"  said  he,  "  that  there  ever 
was  any  such  man.     I  think  Franc  a  misprint  for" 

1  am  not  ready  to  say  what  name  yet,  as  I  have 

not  yet  finished  my  investigations.  I  asked  Mr.  Erk 
on  several  occasions  his  reason  for  his  strange  idea. 
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He  had  entirely  forgotten  what  had  led  him  to  think 
so.  I  turned  to  Fetis,  to  Hawkins  and  Biirney,  and 
to  the  Dictionary,  and  find  that  all,  without  excep- 
tion, only  quote  Bayle  ;  so  I  went  and  bought  Bayle 
— rour  huge  folio  volumes  in  French.  I  examined 
him,  and  found  all  that  he  gives  in  relation  to  Franc 
was  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  a  Lausanne  profes.sor. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  Mr.  Ludwig  Erk  may  prove 
right  in  his  conjecture — may,  not  will. 

In  conclusion,  I  renew  my  promise  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Havergal,  not  to  give  up  the  search  until  some  satis- 
factory results  are  attained.  If  those  results  are 
such  as  to  substantiate  "  the  only  claim  to  originali- 
ty "  which  Mr.  H.  "  ventures  to  advance,''  (see  p.  51) 
it  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  me.  I  fear, 
however,  that  "  Old  Hundred  "  will  prove  to  have 
been  picked  from  the  kennel,  washed,  combed  and 
made  decent  for  tlie  church.     Yours  truly, 

A.  w.  T. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanic  Association,  in 
Faneuil  and  Quincy  Halls,  commenced  on  Wednes- 
day, and  will  continue  a  fortnight  longer.  The  dis- 
play of  products  of  artistic  and  mechanical  inge- 
nuity is  uncommonly  brilliant.  The  entire  upper 
story  (the  armory  rooms)  of  Faneuil  Hall  is  occu- 
pied with  the  piano-fortes,  melodeons,  &c.  The 
farther  end  of  the  hall  is  shared  between  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co- 
who  have  put  up  extensive  decorations.  The  former 
makers  have  on  exhibition  some  six  or  eiglit  of  their 
most  splendid  grands,  semi-grands  and  parlor-grands, 
and  as  many  more  square  pianos.  Grand  pianos  are 
also  exhibited  by  Hallet  &  Davis,  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co- 
and  T.  Gilbert,  (the  latter  for  the  first  time.)  There 
are  also  square  pianos  by  Brown  &  Allen,  Jacob 
Chickering,  W.  P.  Emerson,  J.  W.  Vose,  and  others- 
Mclodoons  and  other  reed  instruments  are  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Nichols  &  Gerrish  and 
S.  T>.  Smi'.h  &  Co.  All  that  we  noticed  were  from 
Boston  manufactures,  and  the  collection  contains 
many  admirable  instruments.  In  the  centre  of  all 
Mr.  Nathan  Richardson  has  erected  a  tasteful  pagoda 
surmounted  with  busts  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  &c., 
around  which  are  displayed  his  various  musical  pub- 
lications. The  Judges  in  the  Musical  department,  we 
understand,  are  Messrs.  Otto  Dresel,  J.  C.  D.  Parker, 
George  Minot,  Dr.  Wm.  Read,  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver, 
of  LAwrcnce,  and  George  W.  Warren,  of  Albany  : 
gentlemen  who  have  knowledge  and  conscientious- 
ness enough  among  them,  we  should  think,  to  ensure 
impartial  justice. — We  must  be  pardoned  one  sug- 
gestion. Some  of  the  loudest  exhibitors  employ  a 
person  to  keep  one  of  their  instiuments  resounding 
all  day  long,  without  cessation,  with  the  loudest  and 
most  dashing  sort  of  modern  piano  music.  Some- 
times two  or  three  are  going  at  once  in  this  way,  so 
that  one  is  absolutely  stunned  on  entering,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  test  the  quality  of  any  other  in- 
strument i  the  majority  are  literally  cried  down  by 
these  two  or  three,  and  get  no  chance  to  speak  a 
modest  word  for  themselves.  Would  not  a  spirit  of 
mutual  accommodation  and  forbearance  in  this  mat- 
ter be  for  the  good  of  all  1  Or  is  it  the  only  ambi- 
tion of  A,  B,  or  C,  to  have  his  instrument  pronounced 
a  "stunner"  ? 

At  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  Ernani  was 
presented  on  Monday  night.  Mme.  Lageange  was 
admired,  as  she  is  always.  Sig.  Taffanelli  had 
fair  success  as  the  King;  and  Sig.  Ceresa,  the 
tenor,  who  so  agreeably  surprised  a  Boston  audience 
in  the  early  summer,  more  than  met  the  public  ex- 
pectation.    The  Tribune  says  of  him  : — 

Since  he  appeared  here  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
earnest  study  of  his  art,  and  the  improvements  is 
manifest.    His  voice  is  fresh  and  sympathetic  in  the 


middle  register,  and  the  higher  notes  liave  that 
ringing  metallic  quality  which  is  so  effective  in  con- 
certed pieces.  Over  the  combined  etfects  of  the 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  the  noisy  finale  of  tiie  ihird 
act  it  was  distinctly  heard.  He  would  be  classed 
probably  as  a  lenore  robnsto,  but  this  term  scarcely 
describes  the  quality  of  his  voice.  It  more  resembles 
Bolcioni's  than  Brignoli's,  and,  to  our  apprehension, 
would  be  more  permanently  eflFective  than  cither  in 
rules  which  require  power  rather  than  sweetness. 
Unlike  some  artists,  he  exhibited  no  inclination  to 
husband  his  voice  during  the  first  act.  and  was  appar- 
ently entirely  unfatigued  at  the  close.  As  an  actor, 
he  is  far  below  his  position  as  a  vocalist. 

On  Wednesday  evening  they  had  Jl  Jroimtore 
again,  which  drew  $2,700  on  Monday  of  last  week — 
said  to  be  the  largest  amount  ever  received  at  the 
Academy.  This  time  again  the  house  overflowed, 
the  freshest  attraction  being  Adelaide  Phillipps, 
who  appeared  as  the  gypsey  Azucena.  It  is  tele- 
graphed in  all  the  papers,  that  "  she  sang  and  acted 
with  sjiirit,  and  was  heartily  greeted  by  the  immense 
audience."  The  other  principal  characters  were 
sustained,  as  formerly,   by  Lagkange,  Brignoli, 

and   Amodio The  new   German   Opera,  with 

Carl  Bergmax  as  conductor,  is  to  open  on  the  16th 
with  Robert  der  Teafel,  not  exactly  a  German  opera, 
although  Meyerbeer  is  a  German.  The  German 
merchants  have  subscribed  very  liberally  for  the 
season. . .  .Gottsohalk  announces  his  readiness  to 
give  lessons  on  the  piano — terms  only  Jive  dollars 
per  hour  ! 

Mile.  Parodi  gave  a  successful  concert  in  Phila- 
delphia this  week,  assisted  by  Straicosch,  Pacl 
JcLiEK,  Bernard:,  the  baritone,  and  Tieerini, 
the  new  tenor,  of  whom  the  Bulletin  says  : 

He  made  quite  a  hit,  and  gave  the  most  sati-sfactory 
contradiction  to  the  depreciating  criticisms  of  New 
York.  Since  Salvi  and  Mario  we  have  had  no  such 
finished  artist  among  the  tenor  singers  who  have 
visited  us.  His  voice  is  of  excellent  quality,  exten- 
sive compass  and  completely  under  control.  His 
method  and  delivery  are  admirable,  and  the  only  fault 
■we  have  to  find  with  him  is  a  disposition  to  overload 
his  pieces  with  ornaments.  In  the  cadenza  to  "  Splrito 
gentil,*'  there  were  many  inappropriate  embellish- 
ments, which  marred  the  eflfect  of  a  romance  other- 
wise exquisite  sung. 

Mario  and  Grisi  are  recruiting  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight. . .  .Duke  Ernest,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  is  com- 
posing his  fifth  opera.  It  is  entitled /)«(««  ...Met- 
ERI5EER  was  cxpectcd  in  Paris  on  the  25th  ult.  He 
has  a  new  comic  opera  ready,  in  which  there  are  only 
three  characters  and  no  choruses.  M.  Royer,  the 
new  manager  of  the  Grand  Opera,  has  been  promised 
Meyerbeer's  Africaine,  or  another  opera,  which  is 
also  nearly  ready. . .  .The  musical  composer,  Peter 
Cornelius,  mentioned  in  our  last,  is  not  (it  seems) 
the  celebrated  painter.  Prof.  Peter  von  Cornelius, 
but  a  nephew  and  godson  of  his.  He  lives  at  Wei- 
mar, is  a  musician  by  profession,  and  belongs  to  the 
artistic  circle  assembled  around  Liszt.  He  is  con- 
sidered a  young  man  of  much  promise. . .  .Verdi  is 
in  Paris,  '•  which  looks  like  business,"  (says  the 
^IMcnaiim).  ..  .Theodore  Pixis,  a  violin  virtuoso 
of  the  first  rank,  died  suddenly  at  an  early  age  on 
the   first  of  August.     He   was  a  professor   in   the 

Rheni.sh  Music  School Mr.  John  P.  Groves, 

the  young  Bostonian,  who  went  abroad  a  couple  of 
years  since  for  musical  improvement,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  violinist  in  the  Brussels  Conservatoire. . . . 
Bosio,  Bettini  and  Marini  are  engaged  for  the 
opera  at  Moscow  during  the  Coronation  festival 

Papers  from  Lima,  Peru,  mention  the  death  in 
that  city  of  Mme.  Barili  Thorne,  a  favorite  prima 
donna  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  New  York,  (in  the 
days  of  Palmo's  Theatre,  when  Benedetti  first 
appeared,)  who  married  the  son  of  Col.  Thorne. . . . 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Timm,  the  modest  and  excellent 
musician,  who  has  so  long  been  looked  up  to  by  the 
musical  profession  and  public  in  New  York,  has 
composed,  it  is  said,  a  new  Mass,  which  has  already 
created  a  sensation  among  the  knowing  ones  who 
have  had  a  peep  at  it. 


A  NoijLE  Man  and  Artist  gone! — It  is  with 
a  sincere  grief,  which  not  a  few  of  our  readers  will 
know  how  to  share,  that  we  read  this  morning  in  the 
Ecenitig  Post  the  following  obituary  : — 

Seth  Ceienet  the  artist,  died  yesterday,  at  Man- 
chester, in  Connecticut,  about  ten  miles  from  Hart- 
ford. His  age,  we  suppose,  might  be  about  fifty-five. 
In  him  a  fine  genius  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
age  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Cheney's  drawini;s  in  crayon  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  things  of  their  kind.  The  greater 
number  of  them  are  portraits  of  the  size  of  life,  but 
though  portraits,  they  are  informed  with  a  noble 
ideality.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  look  upon  any 
work  that  came  from  his  hand  without  acknowledging 
the  presence  of  a  certain  purity,  and  spirituality, 
which  the  friends  of  the  artist  maintained  was  the 
proper  expression  of  his  own  character.  His  strictly 
ideal  pieces  are  of  so  high  a  degree  of  beauty  and 
dignity  that  iiis  friends  scarcely  scruple  to  speak  of 
them  as  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  drawings  of 
Raphael.  It  was  remarkable  that  he  would  never 
draw  the  likeness  of  any  one  for  whom  he  had  not 
a  personal  respect.  His  circumstances  did  not  compel 
him  to  depend  solely  on  his  art  for  a  livelihood,  and 
when  importuned  to  allow  any  distinguished  man  of 
defective  morals,  whom  other  artists  might  be  proud 
to  paint,  to  sit  to  him  for  a  likeness,  be  steadily 
refused.  He  would  not  consent  to  copy  traits  of  sen- 
suality and  dissimulation  in  the  countenance  of  any 
man,  whatever  his  station  or  influence. 

Mr.  Cheney  had  retired  to  Manchester,  where  with 
his  brother,  Mr.  John  Cheney,  the  eminent  engraver, 
he  had  built  a  studio,  and  where  he  purposed  to 
devote  himself  to  painting — adding  color,  for  which 
he  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  fine  eye  and  delicate 
feeling  to  outline  and  shadow,  by  the  management 
and  disposition  of  which  he  has  gained  his  reputation. 
Here  he  became  a  prey  to  the  wasting  disease  by 
which  he  died,  spoken  of  by  some  as  consumption, 
but  said  by  his  physician  to  have  been  an  exhaustion 
of  the  nervous  organization,  which  in  him  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive.  His  personal  character  was  of  re- 
markable and  blameless  excellence,  and  he  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  friends. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Tfjacherof  Music,  will  be  ready  to  rereive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  liicluirdson's  Rlusical  Exchange, 
282  Wiishingtou  street,  or  at  his  retideace,  15  Dix  Place. 
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ANTED. MUSIC  TO  COPY. 

Street,  Hoom  6. 


Apply  at  No.  39  State 
Sep.  13    2t 


SINGING  AT  SIGHT. 

A  Right  Sing:ing  School  will  be  opened  by  D.  U.  MARTIN, 
at  the  Chi-istian  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Kneeland  and 
Tyler  Streets,  on  Monday  Evening,  Sept.  22,  wlien  Prof.  H.  W. 
DAY,  A.  M,,  the  well-known  Inventor  of  the  method,  will  de- 
liver a  free  opening  Lecture. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

Ilaf?  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  will  re-open  her  MoRNisa 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
on  the  PIANO-FOKTE,  on  Monday,  S'.*pt  22,  and  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  1.     Terms,  Fifteen  dollars  for  Twenty-f  mr  lessons. 

Applications  to  be  made,  for  classes  or  private  lessons,  at 
Mile.  Gabhielle  De  Lamotte's  residence,  No.  55  Hancoi  k  St. 

A  Magaificgnt  Edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas. 
Printed  from  Engraved  Plates.   For  Sis  Dollars. 

The  32  Sonatas,  complete,  524  pages  of  Music,  in  two  vol- 
umes, with  portrait,  light  binding.  Price  S6.  The  same, 
superbly  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered,  price  S7. 
Desirous  of  placing  the  best  musical  works  within  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  undersigned  presents,  aa 
first  (tf  the  series,  the  above  celebrated  compositions,  and 
would  direct  special  attention  to  the  superiority  of  this  edi- 
tion OVER  all  other-s.  It  is  printed  from  new,  engraved 
music  plates,  each  note  being  clear  and  accurate  in  its  out- 
line, rendering  each  page  remarkably  distinct.  The  copy  em- 
ployed has  been  the  latest  German  edition,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work, 
in  order  to  avoid  typographical  errors,  however  minute  Re- 
liance can  therefore  be  placed  upon  this  edition  aa  being  in 
every  particular  an  exact  reprint;  of  the  best  German,  while 
superior  plates,  paper,  press-work,  binding,  and  general  ap- 
pearance render  this  American  edition  vastly  preferable  to  all 
foreign  copies,  especially  when  the  latter  are  printed  upon 
type  used  for  common  Psalmody,  etc. 

In  continuance  of  this  series  of  Classic  Musical  Composi- 
tions will  be  issued  in  nipid  succession,  and  sold  at  the  same 
extraordinary  low  rate  of  additional  prices,  Piano-forte  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  others. 

The  great  expense  attending  the  publication  of  these  works 
and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  them,  can 
only  be  met  by  large  sabs  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  those  fa- 
voring the  circulation  of  an  advanced  style  o/ Tnusir,  and  a 
consequent  cultivation  of  a  fine  musical  taste  throughout  our 
country,  will  so  far  aid  the  enterprise  as  to  become  purchasers 
of  this  edition  of  Beethoven's  SonataBj  as  also  of  the  works 
that  mav  follow. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


THE  HOS ANNA : 

A  New  Collection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems,  Mot- 
elts,  Sentences  and  Chants,  for  the  use  nf  Choirs,  Congrega- 
tions, Singing  Schools  and  Musical  Associations  Arranged 
and  Composed  by  LEONARD  MARSHALL,  Director  of 
Music  at  the  Chambers  street  Church,  Boston,  Editor  of 
''  The  Harpsichord,"  &c. 

The  publishers  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  parties  in 
want  of  a  new   music   hook   to  "The  Hosanna."     The  most 
eminent  professors  who   have   examined   it,  pronounce  it  the 
Tery  best  book,  taken  in  all  its  details,  ever  published. 
Prof.  B.  r.  Baker  says :  ,    .         i 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  general  character 
of  the  musical  compositions  and  arrangements  for  '  The  Ho- 
sanna.' " 
Profs.  E.  Bruce  and  L.  0.  Emerson  say  : 
"  We  have  examined  with  much  care  '  The  Hosanna,'  and 
can  with  confidence  recommend  it  to  the  public.    We  predict 
for  it  an  extensive  circulation." 
Prof.  J.  Sherwin  says : 

»' '  The  Hosanna'  will  be  one  of  the  best  books  now  in  use. 
1  shall  give  it  my  cordial  approbation." 
Prof  S.  B.  Ball  says :  .       ^  ,        ,.  „ 

"  Please  send  me  copies  for  my  choir.    I  most  cordially   re- 
commend the  work  to  those  in  want  of  a  really  good  collection 
of  Church  Music." 
Prof.  G.  W.  Copeland  says  : 

"It  is  the  best  collection  which  has  been  issued  from  the 
American  press." 
Prof.  W.  U.  Guilford  says  : 

"  It  is  the  best  American  collection  of  Church  Music  I  have 
yet  seen.  I  think  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  wants 
of  our  churches." 

"The  Hosanna"  is  a  handsomely  printed  volume  of  384  pa- 
ges. A  specimen  of  the  work  will  be  sent  gratis,  oi  copies  will 
he  mailed  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

WHITTEMORE,    NIIiES    &>   HAIiIj, 

PUBLISHERS, 

114r  Wasliiiigtoii  Street,  Boston. 


THE  MUSICAL  DRAMA;: 

A    COLLECTION   OF 

Cliomses,  Q,iiliitettes,  ^taartettes,  Trios,  and 
Concerted  Pieces, 

FROM 

Standard  German,  Italian  &/  French  Operas, 
With.  English  and  the  original  words, 

FOR   THE   USE    OF 

AMATETJE  CLTJBS  and   SINGING  SOCIETIES. 


Selected,  Arranged,  and  Translated  by 
J.    O.    r>.    PARKER,    A.M. 

In  Nine  Numbers,  each  50  cents,— or  in  Three  Vols.,  each  SI, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
Musical  Excliange,  283  "VTasIiijigtoii  Street. 


TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : —         ^ 

THE  PIAKO-FORTE  gONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FOUTE  WORKS  OP  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol.  I.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  prep;irarion,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publishing  ofiice  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms— provided  that  a  sufftcient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols.. .  ©6 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works 3}>3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  Works,  2  vols S6 

Haydn's  "  "        2  vols S6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway  J  N.Y. 

Mozart's  Piasao-Forte  Works  s 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW    AND   COMPLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

£:dited    by    CIPRIANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  in  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  S4  88 

"    2,  Rondos,  &c Do        do  2  13 

"    3,  Duets, Do        do  4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte -Sonatas, Do        do  3  75 

"5,           Do           do        Do        do  3  75 

"    6,  Sonatas  fop  Piano  and  Violin,. .       Do        do  4  25 

"    7,           Do           do                      . .        Do        do  4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do  3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Do        do  6  00 

1X7^  Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  Tliey  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memorable 
artists.  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer — players  whose  fingers 
expressed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  which  their  nature 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  hy  a  traiu  of  studies  similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  above  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

NOVBLLO^S    music    STOREj 
389  BroadAvay,  IVe^v  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TEA.CIIER  OF  siisroiisrGi-, 

4:7  Hancock  Street. 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Keed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence.  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Big.  Bendelart's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,/or  be^n- 
nera  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exeroices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  oi  th.&  das  a  of  last  year, 
who  mny  wish  to  continiie  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 


TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DBESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ffi50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANDPACTUKERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


W  AREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

ED^W^ABD    L.    BAI.CH,       imSxS^^l[!m^^^30B^BjiSTmQra$''FJGE, 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Ittstrwtor  of  ti)t  piano-jFortt,  ©r^art  &  l^armnns, 

3    IIAYWARD     PLACE. 

J0J8  PPlIFTIFG 

OF     EVEKY     DESCEIPTION     NEATLY    AND     PKOMPTLY 
EXECUTED  AT  THE   OFFICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasllington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

DP.    F.    3DOI3C3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FOISTE  HARBWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  AV.  Cambridg^e,  Ms. 

in?"PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROABWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

CARI.    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  plajiug.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  ^\ish 
to  accomplish  themselTes  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan, 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

C.    BREUSBBfO, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

\Cr'  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

G.   ANDRE   &    CO.'S 

J§£pot   of    ^aiti^n    anir    ^amtsXit   ^Tu5fc, 

19   S.  NINTH  STREET,   ABOTE  CHESTNDT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

D;2?^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publi.-^hed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  ^3aftr  o£  ^rt  anlj  ^Litcraturf, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  yier  aiauuiu,  in  adTauce. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  JIusic,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  E.^says  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[E^/^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  ScnooL  St.  Boston. 
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[Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal.] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

EY  DK.    HEIXEICH  DURING. 
(Continued  from  page  187.) 

The  rpalm  of  tones  snatched  Beethoven  in  his 
last  years  almost  entirely  from  the  actual  world, 
from  wliicli  his  nearly  total  loss  of  hearing  sep- 
arated him.  He  shrank  back  into  solitude,  de- 
clining almost  every  invitation,  lest  he  should  be, 
through  his  deafness,  burdensome  to  others.  With 
this  tender  sparing  of  others  there  was  united  in 
Beethoven  a  citizen  of  the  world  sense  of  freedom 
which  would  brook  no  restraint.  Without  regard 
to  consequences,  when  he  appeared  in  public 
places  he  expressed  his  opinion  freely  and  plainlv, 
not  seldom  very  sarcastically,  about  the  govern- 
ment, about  the  police,  about  the  manners  of  the 
great,  &c.  Everybody  understood  this  in  Vien- 
na, and  indulged  him,  whether  on  the  score  of 
eccentricity  or  out  of  reverence  for  his  genius. 
Hence  Beethoven  frequently  maintained  that: 
"  Nowhere  can  one  speak  more  freely  than  in 
Vienna."  His  ideal  of  a  constitution  was  the  Eng- 
lish. By  that  he  tried  every  political  manifesta- 
tion. But  he  knew  very  well  how  much  he  and 
his  works  were  prized  in  England. 

He  had  an  unmistakable  proof  of  that  in  1817, 
when  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London  in- 
vited him  to  come  there  and  to  compose  some 
grand  symphcnies.  Beethoven  was  compelled 
by  his  sickness  and  by  other  circumstances  to 
give  up  this  journey.  But  the  lively  interest  he 
took  in  the  idea  for  a  long  time  appears  in  the 
correspondence  which  he  had  about  it  with  his 
friend  and  pu[)il,  Kies,  who  had  for  some  years 
lived  in  London.  From  the  fact,  too,  that  it 
sheds  some  light  upon  Beethoven's  otherwise  not 


very 'favorable  situation,  this  correspondence  is 
not  without  interest. 

Beethoven  wrote  to  Ries  from  Vienna  on  the  9th 
of  Jtily,  1817  :  "  The  commissions  sent  me  in  your 
lest  letter  are  very  flattering.  From  this  you 
will  see  how  highly  I  esteem  them.  Were  it  not 
for: my  unlucky  infirmity,  which  makes  me  re- 
quire much  more  nursing  and  expense,  especially 
upon  a  journey  and  in  a  foreign  land,  I  should 
accept  iincondilionalbj  the  proposal  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  But  place  yourself  in  my 
position  ;  consider  how  many  more  hindrances  I 
have  to  contend  with  than  any  other  artist,  and 
then  judge  whether  my  requirements  are  unrea- 
sonable. Here  they  are,  and  I  beg  you  to  com- 
municate them  personally  to  the  gentlemen  di- 
rectors of  the  Philharmonic  Society  :  1.  I  will  be 
in  London  in  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1818,  by  the  latest.  2.  The  two  grand 
symphonies,  entirely  new,  shall  then  be  ready, 
and  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Society 
alone.  3.  The  Society  gives  me  300  guineas  for 
them,  and  100  guineas  for  travelling  expenses, 
which,  however,  will  come  much  higher  in  my 
case,  since  it  will  be  indispensable  that  I  take  a 
companion  with  me.  4.  Since  I  begin  imme- 
diately to  work  upon  the  composition  of  these 
grand  symphonies,  the  Society  (on  the  receipt  of 
my  draft)  will  send  me  here  the  sum  of  150  gnin- 
eas,  so  that  I  may  provide  a  carriage  and  other 
preparations  for  the  journey  without  delay.  5. 
The  conditions  with  regard  to  not  appearing  in 
any  other  orchestra,  to  not  directing,  and  to  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  the  Society,  other  things 
being  equal,  are  accepted  by  me,  and  would,  by 
my  love  of  honor,  have  been  understood  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  must  hope  for  the  counten- 
ance of  the  society  in  initialing  and  furthering 
one  or  more  (according  to  circumstances)  benefit 
concerts  for  me.  The  especial  friendship  of  some 
of  the  directors  of  your  estimable  Reunion,  as 
well  as  the  kind  intere.st  of  all  artists  in  my  works 
is  to  me  a  pledge  of  that,  and  spurs  me  on  so 
much  the  more  to  realize  their  expectations.  7. 
Moreover,  I  wish  to  have  the  acceptance  or  ratifi- 
cation of  the  above  drawn  up  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, signed  by  three  directors  in  the  name  of 
the  Society."  In  a  postscript  to  this  letter  he 
adds  :  "  I  have  purposely  used  another's  hand  in 
this  letter,  in  order  that  you  may  be  better  able 
to  read  it  all  and  lay  it  before  the  Society.  Of 
your  friendly  sentiment  towards  me  I  am  con- 
vinced, and  hope  that  the  Philharmonic  Society 
will  accept  my  proposal.  You  may  be  assured 
that  I  will  use  all  my  power  to  execute  the  hon- 
orable commission  of  so  select  a  Society  in  the 
most  worthy  manner."  In  the  same  postscript 
Beethoven  inquired    how   strong   the   orchestra 


would  be  ?  how  many  violins,  &c.  ?  with  or  one 
with  two  proportions  of  brass?  Is  the  hall  large 
or  resonant  ?  &c. 

Beethoven  unfortunately  was  obliged  to  post- 
pone the  intended  journey.  "  In  spite  of  my 
wishes,"  he  wrote  to  Ries  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1818,  "  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  come  this 
year  to  London.  I  beg  you  to  say  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  that  my  feeble  health  prevent- 
ed me.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  this  spring  per- 
haps entirely  cured,  and  then  to  avail  myself 
early  in  the  autumn  of  the  commission  from  the 
Society,  and  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  same." 

The  following  passage  in  this  letter  affords  a 
deep  insight  into  Beethoven's  situation,  which, 
according  to  his  own  statements,  must  have  been 
very  oppressive.  "  I  wish,"  he  says  to  Ries, 
"  that  your  fortunes  may  improve  daily.  Alas ! 
I  cannot  say  that  of  myself.  I  cannot  see  an- 
other starve  ;  I  must  give.  So  you  can  imagine 
what  and  how  I  suffer.  Write  to  me  very  soon, 
I  beg  you.  If  it  is  in  any  way  possible,  I  will 
get  away  from  here  early,  to  escape  my  utter 
ruin,  and  so  reach  London  at  the  latest  in  the 
winter.  I  know  that  you  will  stand  by  an  unfor- 
tunate friend.  Had  I  been  in  the  possession  of 
my  strength,  and  had  I  not  been  here,  as  always, 
bound  by  circumstances,  I  suiely  should  have 
done  far  more  for  you." 

Over  a  year  had  passed,  when  Beethoven,  in  a 
letter  to  Ries  (April  3,  1819)  saw  himself  obliged 
once  more  to  announce,  that  for  the  present  he 
could  not  possibly  come  to  London,  since  he  was 
entangled  in  so  many  circumstances.  "  But  God 
will  certainly,"  he  added,  "aid  me  to  come  to 
London  next  winter,  when  I  will  bring  with  me 
the  new  symphonies.  I  expect  very  soon  the 
text  for  a  new  Oratorio,  which  I  write  here  for 
the  Musical  Societ}',  and  which  perhaps  will  also 
serve  us  in  London.  Do  what  you  can  for  me, 
for  I  need  it.  Orders  from  the  Philharmonic 
Society  would  have  been  very  welcome.  The 
accounts  which  Neate  has  sent  me  from  London 
about  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  three  over- 
tures, distressed  me.  Here  each  of  them  in  its 
way  not  only  pleased,  but  those  in  E  flat  and  C 
major  made  a  really  great  impression.  The  fate 
of  these  compositions  with  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety is  incomprehensible  to  me.  You  will 
already  have  received  the  arranged  Quintet  and 
the  Sonata.  Have  both  these  works,  especially 
the  Quintet,  engraved  at  once.  With  the  Sonata 
there  is  less  need  of  haste  ;  yet  I  should  like  to 
have  it  appear  within  at  least  two,  or  at  the  most, 
three  months.  Your  earlier  letter,  of  which  )ou 
speak,  I  did  not  receive  ;  hence  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  sell  these  two  works  here  also — that  is  to  say, 
merely   for    Germany.     Meanwhile   it  will  take 
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three  months  before  the  Sonata  appears  here. 
But  do  make  haste  with  the  Quintet.  As  soon  as 
you  remit  me  the  ^oney  here,  I  will  send  you, 
for  the  publisher,  a  certificate  as  proprietor  of 
these  works  for  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France,  &c." 

About  a  fortnight  later,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1819,  Ries  received  from  his  old  friend  and 
teacher  a  very  discontented  letter:  "It  is  incom- 
prehensible to  me,"  wrote  Beethoven,  "  how  so 
many  errors  could  occur  in  the  copy  of  the  Sona- 
ta. The  Incorrect  copying  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  I  no  longer  have  a  copyist  of  my 
own.  Circumstances  have  brought  all  this  about, 
and  God  must  better  it,  until  there  comes  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things.  This  has  lasted  now  a 
whole  year.  It  is  frightful  how  this  thing  has 
gone  on,  and  what  has  become  of  my  material  ; 
and  yet  no  man  can  say  what  vpill  come  of  it,  until 
the  promised  year  is  passed.  Should  the  Sonata 
not  suit  London,  I  could  send  another,  or  you 
could  leave  out  the  Largo,  and  begin  at  once 
with  the  Fugue  in  the  last  piece.  I  leave  it  to 
your  discretion.  The  Sonata  has  been  written 
in  depressing  circumstances ;  for  it  is  hard  to 
write  almost  for  bread's  sake.  To  this  then  have 
I  come  !  To  go  to  London  were  certainly  the 
sole  salvation  for  me,  to  free  me  from  this  wretchr 
ed,  irksome  situation,  in  which  I  never  can  be 
well,  and  never  do  the  work  I  could  in  better 
circumstances."  In  a  later  letter  (25th  May, 
1819)  Beethoven  confessed  :  "  I  was  confined  by 
cares,  as  never  before  in  my  life,  and  that  by 
excessive  kindness  towards  other  men." 

Beethoven  excused  his  long  silence  in  a  letter 
of  the  Gth  of  April,  1822,  with  the  confession 
that  he  had  been  sick  again  for  more  than  a 
whole  year.  "Still,"  he  wrote,  "I  cherish  the 
thought  of  coming  yet  to  London,  if  only  my 
health  permit,  perhaps  next  Spring.  You  would 
find  in  me,  dear  Ries,  the  true  appreciator  of  my 
dear  scholar,  now  great  master  ;  and  who  knows 
what  new  good  thinn;  for  Art  may  yet  spring  up 
in  union  with  you.  I  am,  as  always,  given  up 
entirely  to  my  JNIuse,  and  find  in  that  alone  the 
happiness  of  my  life." 

In  this  same  letter  Beethoven  mentioned  a 
grand  Mass,  (Missa  solennix)  which  he  had  not 
long  before  written.  To  his  inquiry  to  Ries, 
whether  fomething  might  not  be  made  of  it  in 
London,  he  had  received  no  answer.  Accord- 
ingly he  turned  (in  a  letter  of  the  26th  of  July, 
1822)  to  the  music-dealer,  Peters,  in  Lfipzia,  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  de  Musique  there.  "  I 
hereby  inform  you,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  will  sjive 
you  the  Mass,  together  with  the  piano-forte  ar- 
rangement, for  the  sum  of  1000  florins  in  Con- 
vention coin.  By  the  end  of  July  you  will  re- 
ceive this  work  well  written  off' in  score;  per- 
haps a  few  days  earlier  or  later,  since  I  am 
always  very  busy  and  have  been  sick  now  for 
five  months.  But  since  one  has  to  go  through  a 
work  very  attentively  when  it  is  going  to  a  dis- 
tance, it  becomes  a  slow  operation  with  me.  The 
competition  for  my  works  is  at  present  very 
strong,  for  which  I  thank  the  Almighty,  for  I 
have  also  lost  much.  Besides,  I  am  foster-father 
to  my  brother's  helpless  child.  As  this  boy  of  fif- 
teen shows  so  much  talent  for  the  sciences,  it  not 
only  costs  a  great  deal  for  the  instruction  and 
support  of  my  nephew,  but  his  future  must  be 
thought  of,  since  we  are  neither  Indians  nor  Iro- 
quois, who  leave  all  to  the  dear  God,  and  it  is  a 


sad  life,  that  of  a  pauper.  In  relation  to  one  ex- 
pression in  your  letter,  I  assure  you  on  my  honor 
that  it  has  always  been  my  principle  never  to 
offer  myself  to  any  publisher;  not  out  of  pride, 
but  because  I  like  to  see  how  far  the  domain  of 
my  little  talent  reaches." 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1822,  Beethoven  wrote  to 
Peters  in  Leipzig  :  "  I  have  already  told  you  of 
my  not  yet  being  wholly  restored  to  health.  I 
require  baths,  as  also  mineral  water,  and  medi- 
cine besides.  Hence  things  are  somewhat  de- 
ranged with  me,  the  more  so,  that  I  must  still 
write.  Corrections,  too,  consume  time.  In  re- 
gard to  the  songs  and  the  other  marches  and 
little  things,  I  am  not  yet  decided  on  the  selec- 
tion;  but  all  may  be  ready  to  send  by  the*  15th 
of  this  month.  I  wait  for  your  directions,  and 
will  make  no  use  of  your  remittance.  So  soon 
as  I  know  that  the  price  for  the  Mass  and  for  the 
other  works  is  here,  all  can  be  delivered  by  the 
15th  of  this  month.  But  after  the  15th  I  must 
go  to  a  mineral  bath  which  is  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Hence  it  is  important  for  me  to  avoid  all 
business  for  a  while. 

About  his  physical  condition  Beetlioven  wrote 
some  three  months  later,  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1822:  "My  health  is  not  indeed  fully  re- 
stored by  my  baths ;  but  on  the  whole  I  have 
gained.  I  had  one  special  evil  here,  which  was 
hard  to  overcome  ;  another  person  had  Sought  me 
out  a  dwelling-place  which  did  not  suit  me  ;  and 
this  put  back  my  business  not  a  little,  since  one 
never  can  get  on  well  so." 

A  letter  of  Beethoven  to  Peters  in  Leipzig 
(20th  Dec,  1822)  contains  the  confession  :  "  It  is 
impossible  for  me  in  all  cases  to  make  a  percent- 
age arrangement.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  reckon 
in  that  way,  oftener  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Besides,  my  situation  is  not  so  brilliant  as  you 
suppose.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  give  an  im- 
mcdlale  hearing  to  all  ordurs.  There  are  too 
many  of  them  ;  and  there  are  many  things  which 
cannot  be  refused.  Not  always  does  the  thing 
required  accord  with  the  author's  wish.  Were 
not  my  income  wholly  without  income,  I  would 
write  nothing  but  grand  symphonies,  church 
music,  at  the  least  quintets."  With  the  expres- 
sions in  this  letter,  another  of  the  same  date,  to 
his  friend  Ries  in  London,  harmonizes.  "  With 
satisfaction,"  he  writes,  "  I  accept  the  commission 
to  write  a  new  Symphony  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  If  the  compensation  from  the  English 
cannot  be  compared  with  other  nations,  I  would 
write  even  gratis  for  the  first  artists  of  Europe,  if 
I  were  not  always  the  poor  Beethoven.  If  I 
were  only  in  London,  what  great  things  would  I 
not  write  for  the  Philharmonic  Society !  For 
Beethoven,  thank  God  !  can  write  nothing  else 
in  the  world.  If  God  only  gives  me  back  ni}' 
health  again,  which  has  improved,  to  say  the 
least,  then  I  can  execute  orders  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  nay,  even  from  North  America,  and  I 
may  yet  come  to  a  green  branch." 

In  a  letter  of  the  20th  of  March,  1823,  Beet- 
hoven pleaded  his  situation  in  excuse  for  his  de- 
lay in  sending  some  military  marches  to  Peters, 
the  chej  of  the  Bureau  de  Musique  in  Leipzig, 
"  You  would  not  think  it  strange,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  you  receive  the  three  marches  only  to-day, 
if  you  were  here  and  knew  my  situation.  A 
description  of  it  would  be  too  proUx  both  for  you 
and  me.  But  I  find  here  something  to  remark 
on  what  I  Lave  sent.     In  the  grand  mai-ch  there 


might  be  several  regimental  bands  united,  in 
order  to  man  all  the  parts ;  and  where  a  regi- 
mental band  is  not  strong  enough,  a  band  master 
can  easily  manage  it  by  leaving  out  some  parts. 
In  Leipzig  even,  you  may  find  some  one  who  can 
show  you  how  this  march  may  be  set  with  fewer 
parts  ;  although  it  will  pain  me  if  it  should  not 
appear  in  print  entirely  as  it  is.  You  must  par- 
don the  many  corrections  in  the  copj'.  My  old 
copjist's  sight  is  failing,  and  the  younger  one 
must  first  be  broken  in.  But  all  is  at  least  free 
from  errors.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  serve  you 
at  once  with  a  violin  and  a  piano  quartet.  In 
case  you  write  me  betimes,  however,  whether  you 
wish  both  works,  I  will  do  all  I  can.  Only  I 
must  add,  that  I  cannot  take  for  a  violin  quartet 
less  than  50  ducats,  and  for  a  piano  quartet  70 
ducats,  as  otherwise  I  should  suffer  loss.  Indeed, 
50  ducats  have  been  offered  me  more  than  once 
for  violin  quartets.  But  I  do  not  like  to  be  e.x- 
orbitant,  and  hence  with  you  I  adhere  to  these 
50  duc:vts,  which  is  actually  now  the  common 
price.  You  know  how  quartets  have  risen  now 
to  the  highest  point,  so  that  one  is  even  shamed 
with  a  great  work.  Meanwhile  my  situation  de- 
mands that  I  shouhl  have  every  advantage  more 
or  less  for  an  inducement.  It  is  quite  another 
matter  with  the  work  itself.  There  I  never 
think,  thank  God !  of  the  advantage,  but  only 
Jioiu  I  write." 

Beetlioven  often  complained  that  he  was 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  have  recourse  to 
giving  lessons.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1823,  he 
wrote  to  Ries  in  London :  "  The  visit  of  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  here  in  Vienna  lasted  nearly 
four  weeks.  Then  I  had  every  day  to  give  two 
and  a  half  or  three  hours  lessons,  and  lost  much 
time  by  it.  After  such  lessons,  on  the  next 
day  one  is  hardly  in  a  state  to  think,  much  less  to 
write.  But  my  continually  sad  condition  requires 
that  I  shall  write  for  the  moment  that  which 
brings  me  so  much  money,  which  is  needed  for 
the  moment.  What  a  gloomy  revelation  you 
have  here  !  Even  now  I  am  not  well  of  many 
troubles  I  have  suffered ;  indeed  I  have  bad  eyes. 
But  do  not  be  concerned ;  you  shall  have  the 
symphonies  very  soon.  Nothing  but  this  misera- 
ble condition  causes  the  delay." 

Beethoven  had  dedicated  some  piano-forte  va- 
riations to  the  wife  of  his  friend  Ries,  and  had 
sent  them  to  London.  "  They  have  perhaps 
already  arrived,"  he  wrote  on  the  16th  of  July 
1823.  "  The  dedication  to  your  wife  I  could  not 
make  myself,  since  I  did  not  know  her  name. 
Do  you  then  make  it  in  the  name  of  your  own 
and  your  wife's  friend.  Surprise  her  with  it. 
The  fair  sex  loves  that.  Between  ourselves,  what 
is  surprising  as  well  as  beautiful  is  the  best.  As  to 
the  AUegri  di  bravura,  I  must  first  see  yours. 
CandiiUy,  I  am  no  friend  of  such  things,  since 
they  demand  too  much  mechanism,  at  least  those 
which  I  know.  I  will  send  you  some  choruses  if 
I  succeed  in  composing  any  new  ones.  It  is  just 
my  darling  passion.  Whatever  you  can  get  for 
the  Variations,  take.  I  am  content  in  any  case  ; 
only  I  must  stipulate,  that  for  the  dedication  to 
your  wife  there  shall  be  absolutely  no  other  pay 
taken  but  a  kiss,  which  I  have  to  receive  in  Lon- 
don. You  frequently  write  -r/Hmens,  and  I  re- 
ceive only  sterlitig  ;  but  I  hear  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion. Be  not  angry  about  it  with  a  pauvre  mud- 
cien  Autrichien ;  really  my  condition  is  still 
oppressive.     lam  writing  now  a  new  violin  quar- 
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tet.  Jliglit  one  perlinps  offer  this  to  the  London 
musiral  or  unmusii'al  Jews — en  rral  Juif?" 

Beethoven's  nielaneholy  <'ondition  troubled  him 
the  more,  since  it  everj-where  set  limits  to  the 
di>interestcdnes3  and  liberality,  which  were  fim- 
damenfal  traits  in  his  character.  In  a  letter  to 
Ries,  Sept.  5,  1823,  he  confessed  :  "  Were  I  not 
so  poor  that  I  have  to  live  by  my  pen,  I  would 
take  nothing  from  the  Philharmonic  Society.  I 
must  really  wait  until  the  price  for  the  symphony 
Las  been  remitted.  But  to  give  a  proof  of  my  love 
and  confidence  for  this  Society,  I  have  already 
sent  them  o(f  a  new  overture.  I  leave  it  to  the 
Society  to  do  as  it  pleases  with  the  overture.  My 
brother  Johann,  who  supports  an  equipage,  has 
also  wished  to  draw  from  me,  and  so,  without  aslc- 
ing'me,  he  has  offered  the  said  overture  to  a  pub- 
lisher, Boosey,  in  London.  Just  say  that  my 
brother  was  mistaken  about  the  overture.  He 
bought  it  of  me   to  speculate  upon,  as  I  perceive. 

0  f rater  '■     Of  your  Symphony,  dedicated  to  me, 

1  have  received  nothing.  If  I  did  not  consider 
the  dedication  as  a  sort  of  challenge,  upon  which 
I  should  have  had  to  give  you  satisfaction,  I 
should  already  have  dedicated  some  work  to  you. 
But  I  thought  all  the  lime  that  I  must  first  see 
your  work,  and  how  gladly  I  would  testify  my 
thanks  to  you  by  something  of  the  sort.  I  am 
deeply  your  debtor  for  so  much  devotion  and 
obligingness  which  you  have  shown  tome.  If  my 
health  should  be  improved  by  the  mineral  bath, 
then  1  will  kiss  your  wife  in  1824  in  London." 

The  portrait  which  is  sketched  of  Beethoven 
by  an  Englishman,  who  visited  him  about  this 
time,  is  interesting  in  many  ways.  "  The  2Sth  of 
September,  1823,"  wrote  that  traveller,  "will 
always  be  remembered  by  me  as  a  Diesfausflus.  In 
fact  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  lived  a  happier  day. 
Earlv  in  the  morning  we  went  to  Baden,  a  village 
near  Vienna,  where  Beethoven  was  resiiling.  As 
Ilerr  II.,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  accom- 
panied me,  I  could  not  feel  embarrassed  at  ap- 
pearing before  Beethoven.  At  first  "he  looked 
steadily  at  me,  and  then  he  shook  my  hand  as 
heartily  as  if  1  were  an  old  acquaintance;  for  he 
remembered  clearly  my  first  visit  in  the  year 
181C,  allhough  that  had  been  a  very  brief  one — a 
proof  of  his  excellent  memory.  I  found  to  my 
deep  regret  a  great  change  in  his  exterior,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  at  the  moment  that  he  seemed  to 
be  very  unhap|iy.  His  complaints  to  II.  after- 
wards confirmed  my  apprehension.  I  feared  that 
he  would  not  understand  a  word  of  what  I  said. 
But  I  was  mistaken,  for  he  comprehended  all 
that  I  said  to  him  aloud  and  slowly.  From  his 
answers  it  appeared  that  notliing  of  what  II.  saiil 
was  lost,  although  neither  he  nor  I  used  the  hear- 
ing trumpet.  Yet  I  must  mention  that  when  he 
played  the  piano,  he  as  a  general  rule  began  so 
that  twenty  or  thirty  strings  had  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty. Nothing  can  be  more  full  of  life  and 
genius,  and,  to  use  an  expression  which  charac- 
terizes his  symphonies  so  well,  more  energetic, 
than  his  conversation,  when  one  has  once  put  him 
in  a  good  humor.  But  an  untimely  question,  a 
bad  piece  of  advice,  for  instance,  in  relation 
to  the  cure  of  his  deafness,  is  enough  to  alienate 
him  forever.  He  wishcrl,  for  a  composition  upon 
which  he  was  just  then  engaged,  to  know  the 
utmost  possible  compass  of  the  trombone,  and 
asked  Herr  II.  about  it,  whose  reply,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  him.  Thereupon  he  told  me  that  he 
had  made  it  a  rule  to  inform  himself  through  the 


different  artists  themselves  about  the  construction, 
character  and  compass  of  the  leading  instruments. 
He  presented  to  me  his  nephew,  a  handsome 
young  man  of  about  eijihteen  years,  the  only  rel- 
ative with  whom  he  lived  upon  a  friendly  foot- 
ing. He  added  :  '  You  can,  if  you  will,  give  him 
a  puzzle  in  Greek,'  by  which  he  meant  to  inform 
me  of  the  yonng  man's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  language.  The  history  of  this  relation 
places  Beethoven's  goodness  of  heart  in  the  clear- 
est light.  The  most  affectionate  father  could  not 
have  made  greater  sacrifices  for  him  than  he  did. 
After  we  had  been  more  than  an  hour  with 
him,  we  took  our  leave,  to  meet  again  at  one 
o'clock  at  table  in  the  romantic  Helenenthal. 
We  visited  the  baths  and  other  notabilities,  went 
about  noon  again  to  Beethoven's  house,  where  he 
was  already  awaiting  us,  and  then  set  out  on  our 
way  to  the  valley.  Beethoven  is  a  good  walker, 
and  takes  delight  in  walks  of  several  miles,  espec- 
ially through  a  wild  and  romantic  country ;  in- 
deed they  told  me  that  he  passed  whole  nights  on 
such  excursions,  and  often  staid  away  from  home 
for  several  days.  On  our  way  to  the  valley  he 
frequently  stopped  suddenly  and  showed  me  the 
beautiful  points,  or  remarked  the  want  of  new 
buildings.  Another  time  he  seemed  entirely 
buried  in  himself,  and  merely  hummed  to  him- 
self in  an  unintelligible  manner.  I  heard,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  his  way  of  composing,  and  that 
he  never  wrote  down  a  note  until  he  had  made 
himself  a  definite  plan  of  the  whole  piece.  As 
the  day  was  singularly  beautiful,  we  ate  in  the 
open  air,  and  what  seemed  particularly  to  please 
Beethoven  was,  that  we  were  the  only  guests  in 
the  hotel  and  had  the  wdiole  day  alone  to  our- 
selves. The  meal  prepared  for  us  was  so  luxu- 
rious that  Beethoven  could  not  help  making 
remarks  about  it.  '  Wherefore  so  many  different 
dishes?'  he  exclaimed.  '  Man  stands  but  little 
above  other  animals  if  his  chief  enjoyments  are 
limited  to  the  table.'  Such  reflections  he  made 
several  times  more  durin;;  the  repast.  Of  meats 
he  is  only  fond  of  fishes,  and  among  them  the 
trout  is  his  f ivoiite.  He  hates  all  constraint,  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  person  in  Vienna  who 
speaks  of  everything,  even  of  political  subjects, 
with  so  little  reserve  as  Beethoven.  He  hears 
poorly,  but  he  speaks  extraordinarily  well,  and 
his  remarks  are  as  characteristic  and  original  as 
his  compositions.  During  the  whole  course  of 
our  table  talk  nothing  w-as  more  interesting  than 
what  he  said  of  Handel.  I  sat  next  to  him,  and  I 
heard  him  most  distinctly  say  in  German  :  '  Han- 
del is  the  greatest  composer  vvho  has  ever  lived.' 
1  cannot  des(.'ribe  with  what  expression,  I  might  say, 
with  what  inspiration  he  spoke  of  the  '  Messiah  '  of 
that  immortal  genius.  Everyone  of  us  felt  deeply 
moved  when  he  Siud  :  '  I  would  uncover  my  head 
and  kneel  upon  his  grave.'  Repeatedly  I  sought 
to  turn  the  conversation  upon  Mozart,  but  in 
vain.  I  only  heard  him  say  :  '  In  a  monarchy 
we  know  who  is  first,'  which  njight  or  might 
not  refer  to  this  subject.  I  heard  afterwards  that 
Beethoven  is  sometimes  inexhaustible  in  his 
praise  of  Mozart.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  cannot 
hear  his  own  earlier  works  praised,  and  I  learned 
that  it  was  the  surest  way  to  vex  him,  if  one  com- 
plimented him  upon  his  Scptuor  and  the  Trios. 
He  is  most  fond  of  his  last  creations,  among  the 
rest  his  second  Mass,  which  he  considers  his  best 
work.  He  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  new 
opera,  called  '  Melusina,'  of  which  the  text  is  by 


the  poet  Grillparzer.  Beethoven  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  ancients.  Homer,  especially  the 
Odyssey,  and  Plutarch,  he  prefers  to  all  others. 
Of  his  own  country's  poets  he  has  studied  partic- 
ularly Schiller  and  Goethe.  He  has  the  most 
favorable  opinion  of  the  British  nation.  'I  like,' 
said  he,  '  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  English  man- 
ners,' and  added  other  praise  besides.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  he  still  cherished  a  hope  of  visiting 
England  with  his  nephew.  I  must  not  forget, 
that  I  have  heard  a  Trio  by  him,  for  piano-forte, 
violin  and  violoncello,  while  it  was  still  in  manu- 
script. It  impressed  me  as  very  beautiful,  and  I 
hear  it  will  soon  appear  in  London.  T  could  tell 
much  more  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who,  after 
what  I  have  seen  and  experienced,  has  filled  me 
with  the  deepest  reverence.  The  friendly  way 
in  which  he  treated  me  and  bade  me  farewell  has 
made  an  impression  on  me,  which  will  last  for 

life." 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 


Meyerbeer. 

(From  the  Paris  Correspondence  of  the  N.  0.  Picayune  ) 

Meyer  Liebmann  Beer  was  born  rich.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  Jewish  banker  of  Berlin, 
and  by  the  death  of  his  brothers,  our  hero  is  now 
the  master  of  some  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
This  fortune  has  never  been  used  except  to 
advince  his  knowledge  of  Art — and  for  this  he  is 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  not  only  money  but  time, 
ease  and  pleasure.  He  paid  the  author  of  the 
"book"  of  "Komilda,"  bought  all  the  costumes 
necessary,  paid  the  performers'  salaries,  and  gave 
the  score  as  a  present  to  the  manager  of  the 
Italian  theatre,  where  it  was  first  brought  out. 

Meyer  Liebmann  Beer  was  born  at  Beriin,  the 
5th  September,  1794,  and  he  is  consequently  in 
his  sixty-third  year.  It  was  at  an  eariy  period  of 
his  life  "that  he  refined  the  harshness  of  his  pater- 
nal name  into  the  more  pleasing  appellation  which 
he  has  since  made  famous.  It  appears  he  was 
induced  to  make  this  change  by  reflecting  that  as 
his  name  was  about  to  become  public  property, 
and  the  prey  of  enemies  who  would  be  sureto 
lose  no  means  of  Irritating  him,  it  would  be  wise 
not  to  leave  in  their  hands  a  topic  for  so  much 
sport  as  the  name  Liebmann  Beer,  which  means 
"  hear  philanthropist"'  when  translated  into  En- 
"lish,  would  be  certain  to  afford  witlings.  He 
dropped  Liebmann,  united  Meyer  and  Beer 
together,  and  after  translating  his  lather's  Christian 
name  into  Italian,  he  signed  himself  Giacomo 
(James)  Meverbeer. 

Like  most  eminent  geniuses,  his  "turn  early 
exhibited  itself.  Altliough  he  had  not  then 
attained  his  fourth  year,  lie  never  heard  a  hand- 
ortran  grind  in  the  street  that  he  did  not  hasten  to 
the  pia'^io  and  repeat  in  an  accompaniment,  which 
overflowed  with  grace  and  delicacy,  the  popular 
air  roughly  inierpreted  by  the  ambulating  musi- 
cian. His  father  judicionsiy  fostered  these  talents 
with  all  the  appliances  wealth  so  easily  commands, 
and  as  he  encouraged  his  eldest  son  AVilliam  in 
the  study  of  m  ithcmatics  until  he  became  an  em- 
inent astronomer,  and  Michael  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  belles-lettres  until  he  achieved  reputation 
as  a  poet,  (he  is  the  author  of  two  tragedies  of 
merit:  "The  Pariah"  and  "  Struensee,")  so 
Giacomo  was  incited  in  the  study  of  music.  A 
celebrated  tilayer,  named  Lauska,  directed  his 
first  musical  studies;  in  his  seventh  year  he  was 
master  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  piano  key-board,_ 
and  was  eminent  in  all  the  private  concerts  ot 
Beriin  When  he  was  nine  years  old  the  Abbe 
Vo'^ler,  then  the  master  of  a  highly  esteemed 
musical  school  at  Darmstadt,  met  hun  in  Beriin, 
and  after  hearing  him  play  said  :  "  Courage  !  my 
lad,  courage  I  If  you  persevere  you  will  become 
the  most  famous  piano  player  in  Europe.  He 
ennaTeil  him  to  choose  for  his  master  of  musical 
compreition  one  Bernard  Anselme  Weber,  one 
of  Ins  old  pupils,  and  then  leader  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  first  theatre  of  Berlin. 
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This  master  appears  to  have  been  deeplj' 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  instrumentation 
and  dramatic  style,  but  ignorant  of  the  rules  of 
harmony.  One  day  Giacomo  wrote  a  fugue, 
which  he  showed  to  his  master,  who  proclaimed  it 
admirable,  and  forthwith  he  would  send  it  by  a 
special  messenger  to  the  Abbe  Voglerat  Darmstadt. 
The  special  messenger  returned,  but  he  brought 
with  him  no  reply  ;  a  month,  two  months,  three 
months  passed  away,  but  not  a  line  came  from 
Darmstadt,  and  Weber  began  to  boast  that  Vogler 
was  silent  from  mere  spite  to  see  his  whole  school 
outdone.  The  boast  was  premature.  Early  in 
tlie  fourth  month  a  huge  package  came  from 
Darmstadt ;  it  contained  a  complete  treatise  on 
fugue  in  MSS.,  written  entirely  by  Vogler,  a  crit- 
ical analysis  of  Giacomo's  fugue,  wherein  all  its  de- 
tails were  e.\amined  and  proved  wrong,  and  a  fugue 
written  by  Vogler  on  the  same  ?/iema  and  explained 
note  by  note,  measure  by  measure,  with  the  most 
e.Kact  logic.  Weber  went  to  bed  sick.  Giacomo 
studied  the  treatise  by  day  and  night,  and  in  si.x 
months  afterwards  sent  a  fugue  in  eight  parts  to 
the  Abbe  Vogler.  "  Come."  replied  the  Abbe, 
"  come  to  my  house  ;  I  will  treat  you  as  my  own 
son,  and  together,  we  will  delve  in  deepest  mines 
of  science." 

Although  the  Ablie  Vogler  was  the  organist  of 
the  Darmstadt  church,  and  he  made  his  pupils 
study  sacred  music  especially,  Giacomo's  family 
nevertheless  sent  him  to  the  Abbe's  house.  Here 
Giacomo  found  Charles  Marie  von  Weber  (the 
composer  of  "  Der  Freyscdiiitz,"  and  who  was 
Meyerbeer's  fast  friend  until  his  untimely  death,) 
Godfrey  von  Weber,  and  Gambascher  (since 
chapei  master  at  Vienna.)  Their  day  commenced 
with  a  mass  celebrated  by  the  Abbe  Vogler, 
Charles  von  Weber  being  at  the  organ — mass 
ended,  they  set  to  work,  the  master  giving  to  each 
pu[)ll  the  thema  he  was  to  study,  and  which  was 
generally  a  piece  of  religious  music,  a  "Kyrie 
Sancte,"  or  "  Gloria  in  E.xcelsis,"  Vogler  himself 
working  as  hard  as  any  of  them.  Sundays  the 
whole  school  woulil  go  to  the  cathedral,  where 
Vogler  would  take  one  organ  and  his  pupils  the 
other,  and  reply  to  him  either  by  repeating  his 
own  strains,  or  by  throwing  the  reins  over  the 
neck  of  their  winged  steed  and  plunging  into  the 
highest  of  the  ideal. 

Before  he  was  seventeen  M.  Meyerbeer  had 
written  some  scores  of  religious  music,  which  are 
said  to  be  very  remarkable ;  but  he  has  never 
allowed  any  of  them  to  be  published;  because,  so 
it  is  said,  he  knows  very  well  Ihcy  exhibit  too  fre- 
quent use  of  the  scholastic  formulas  and  contain 
too  little  harmony.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  of  these 
pieces,  "  God  and  Nature,"  commanded  the  unan- 
imous applause  of  the  Court  of  Hc-sse  Darmstadt, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  appointed  him  his  composer 
in  ordinary.  In  1811,  Vogler  closed  his  school 
and  made  with  his  pupils  a  tour  in  the  German 
towns.  Meyerbeer  had  then  in  his  pocket  his 
first  opera,  "  Jeptha's  Vow,"  which  his  master  anil 
companions  thought  an  admirable  produi.-tlon :  it 
was  performed  during  his  lour  at  Munich,  but 
fell,  with^  the  silence  of  this  lukewarm  age,  un 
succh  d'eeslime.  M.  Meyerbeer  is  of  too  sensitive 
a  nature  to  bear  a  check;  and  he  hastened  to 
Vienna  to  console  himself  by  the  triumphs  of  the 
piano-players  for  the  defeat  of  the  composer. 

At  that  period  of  time  Hummel  and  Clementi 
were  the  great  piano-players  of  Europe.  The 
latter  had  given  Meyerbeer  lessons  at  Berlin,  but 
he  had  never  heard  the  former.  He  made  no 
appearance  in  public  after  Hummel's  arrival  at 
Vienna ;  for  he  felt  instantly  that  though  he  pos- 
sessed the  fire  and  brilliancy  of  dementi's  school, 
ho  lacked  the  grace,  charm  and  puriiy  which 
distinguished  Hummel's  playing.  M.  Meyerbeer 
acted  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  lie  shut 
himself  up  for  six  months,  worked  for  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  and  then  made  his  appearance  in 
the  Vienna  concert  rooms.  Hummel  acknow- 
ledged him  his  superior  I  Isn't  genius  the  child 
of  patience  ?  M.  Meyerbeer  has  constantly 
refused  to  publish  his  compositions  for  the  piano. 

But  M.  Meyerbeer's  secret  aspirations  were  not 
for  the  fame  of  Hummel's,  Listz's,  and  Thalberg's. 
His  defeat  at  Munich  fired,  rather  than  extin- 
guished his  ambition,  and  he  wrote  "  Abimeleck, 


or  the  Two  Caliphs."  It  was  "  brought  out"  at 
the  Imperial  theatre  of  Vienna;  Vogler  and 
Charles  von  Weber  vowed  it  a  masterpiece,  but 
it  fell  stillborn.  A  few  days  afterwards  Salieri, 
the  imperial  chapel-master,  the  author  of  an  opera 
called  "  Les  Dinai'des,"  and  the  composer  for 
whom  Beaumarchais  wrote  "  Tarar,"  called  upon 
him,  and  after  telling  him  that  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently master  of  his  art,  engaged  him  to  go  to 
Italy.  M.  Meyerbeer  went  to  Venice,  where  for 
eight  months  ho  heard  Rossini's  music,  and,  as  it 
is  said,  "  Tancredi"  wrought  a  wonderful  change 
in  him.  Three  years  afterwards  (1818)  he  gave 
his  first  Italian  opera  "  Romilde  e  Constanza," 
Mme.  Pisaroni  singing  the  primupal  part.  In 
1819  he  wrote  at  Turin,  for  Mme.  Caroline  Bassai, 
the  part  of  "  Semiramide  Riconosciuta,"  and 
early  the  following  year  the  San  Benedetto 
theatre  of  Venice  played  "  Emma  di  Risburgo," 
which  had  a  great  deal  of  success. 

M.  Meyerbeer  returned  to  Germany,  preceded 
by  the  fame  of  his  Italian  successes.  They  pre- 
juilicated,  rather  than  advanced  him.  The  most 
violent  attacks  against  him  rang  through  every 
newspaper  in  Germany ;  he  was  called  a  rene- 
gade, a  traitor,  an  unfilial  child,  because  he 
deserted,  so  they  said,  the  German  for  the  Italian 
school.  He  wrote  a  score,  "  Brandenberg  Gate," 
for  a  Berlin  festival,  but  the  theatre  refused  to 
allow  it  to  be  played.  Dresden,  however,  was 
more  generous,  and  "  Emma  di  Risburgo"  was 
warmly  applauded  by  the  court  and  the  people. 
This  cold  reception  was,  perhaps,  of  use  to  M. 
Meyerbeer,  since  they  attracted  him  again  to  the 
German  school — to  that  style  in  which  his  most 
lasting  works  are  written.  Milan  invited  M. 
Meyerbeer  to  La  Scala,  where  "  Margherita 
d'Angiu"  and  "  Usule  di  Granata"  were  given. 
He  wrote  next  an  opera  in  two  acts,  "  Almanzor," 
for  Rome,  but  the  illness  of  Jlme.  Carolind  Bassai 
prevented  the  opera  from  being  performed.  It  is 
said  that  M.  Meyerbeer  has  introduced  into  his 
French  operas  the  best  music  of  "  Brandenburg- 
Gate"  and  "  Almanzor."  "  II  Crociato"  was  next 
composed,  and  it  was  first  played  at  Venice  in 
1824. 

M.  Meyerbeer  heard,  while  he  was  at  Milan, 
that  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris  was  about  to  pro- 
duce "II  Crociato,"  with  Mile.  Schiasetti  (a  con- 
tralto of  the  second  rank)  as  the  principal  per- 
sonage ;  Mme.  Pasta  as  the  "  high"  soprano,  (so 
that  she  would  have  been  obliged  to  transpose  her 
part  from  one  end  to  the  other,)  and  the  tenor's 
part  by  M.  Curioni,  (a  worn-out  barytone.)  M. 
Meyerbeer  flew  to  Paris,  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
has  been  described  as  bordering  on  distraction. 
He  insisted  that  Mme.  Pasta  should  take  Mile. 
Schiasetti's  part;  Mme.  Mombelli,  Mme.  Pasta's; 
and  Donzelli,  Curioni's  part.  For  eleven  months 
[loor  M.  Meyerbeer  was  annoyed  by  rehearsals 
which  were  constantly  interrupted,  then  pressed 
forward  rapidly  :  at  last  "  II  Crociato"  was  played, 
but  it  met  with  no  sort  of  success  for  this  reason. 
See  on  what  a  slender  thread  success  sometimes 
hangs ! 

In  the  admirable  qiiartetto  of  the  second  act,  a 
child  is  made  to  appear,  a  "  walking"  ch.aractcr, 
who  is  su|)posed  to  be  the  son  of  Pabnide,  and  is 
presented  to  the  Sultan  to  bring  him  to  more 
merciful  ideas.  The  child  appears  late  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  It  no  sooner  appeared  on 
the  stage  than  it  began  to  gape  ;  the  public  smiled ; 
Palniide  sang  with  inexpressible  tenderness: 
"  Frena  le  kigrime,  (gape  the  second,)  consolarte, 
(gape,)  fci/jru,  (gape,)  il  del,"  (gape.)  The 
audience  could  withstand  it  no  longer,  and  laughed 
in  those  immoderate  peals  which  ruin  a  serious 
work.  But  three  _ycai-s  afterwards  "  II  Crociato" 
was  played  here  with  some  success. 

M.  Meyerbeer  married  in  1827  and  for  a  long 
time  remained  silent,  and  his  silence  was  prolonged 
by  the  loss  of  two  children,  the  first  and  second 
issue  of  his  marriage.  For  two  years  he  composed 
nothing  but  religious  music  ;  among  these  compos- 
itions are  the  twelve  Psalms  with  a  double  choir, 
the  "  Stabat,"  "  Miserere,"  "  Te  Deum,"  Klop- 
stock's  eight  canticles  for  four  voices  without 
accompaniment,  which  are  now  in  every  lady's 
hands. 

He  returned  to  Pai-is  early  in  1830.     Before 


his  marriage  Pi.xeracourt,  then  manager  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  was  anxious  for  him  to  write  an 
opera  for  the  Opera  Comique,  and  proposed 
Alex.  Duval  and  Dupaty  as  the  best  "  book" 
writers  he  could  find  ;  but  M.  Meyerbeer  declined 
them  both,  although  Alex.  Duval  actually  wrote  a 
"  book"  lor  him.  His  brother,  Michael  Beer  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  Casimir  and  Germain 
Delavigne,  and  Michael  engaged  the  latter  to 
promise  that  he  would  with  M.  Scribe  write  a 
"  book"  for  an  opera  comicjue  for  Gia^  omo  ]Meyer- 
beer.  The  book  was  written;  it  was  a  three  act 
opera  comique — its  name  was  "  Robert  le  Diable  1" 
M.  Meyerbeer  took  the  "  book"  with  him  to  Berlin, 
but  he  became  discouraged  after  the  death  of  his 
children  and  threw  up  the  "  book."  M.  de  La 
Rochefoucauld  was  then  General  Director  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  he  engaged  M.  Meyerbeer  to  write 
an  0[)era  for  the  Grand  Opera ;  the  latter  asked 
two  things — first,  to  read  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld 
a  scennriu  he  had  composed,  secondly  to  procure 
M.  Scribe  to  translate  it  into  French.  M.  Meyer- 
beer read  his  scenario  to  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld, 
who  was  then  anxious  to  find  a  ballet  for  ]Mlle. 
Taglioni,  and  who  found  it  in  the  scenario,  which 
M.  Meyerbeer  thereupon  abandoned  to  him,  and 
the  latter  agreed  to  decide  MM.  Scribe  and 
Delavigne  to  change  thiur  opera  comique  into  a 
grand  opera;  they,  however,  long  relused  to  do 
any  such  thing.  '•  Robert  le  Diable"  was  not 
performed  until  the  22d  November,'  1832,  I  need 
not  say  with  an  unparalleled  success.  The  first 
fifty  performances  were  of  $2,000  each,  and  even 
now  it  never  fails  to  bring  in  $1,600.  The  first 
performance  came  near  causing  the  death  of  Mile. 
Taglioni  and  of  Nourrit.  Strange  to  say,  before 
the  first  performance  and  at  the  general  rehearsal, 
I\I.  Meyerbeer  was  annoyed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
famous  scene  of  the  nuns  leaving  their  tombs: 
"  That's  all  very  fine,  but  you  have  evidently  no 
confidence  in  the  success  of  my  music,  you  are 
anxious  to  obtain  a  success  of  scenery." 

This  splendid  success  irritated  Rossini  to  the 
last  degree,  and  by  that  infirmity  which  so  fre- 
quently attends  genius,  M.  Meyerbeer  detests 
Rossini  even  more  than  the  latter  hates  him.  Dr. 
Veron  (who  was  then  the  manager  of  the  Grand 
Opera)  seeing  Rossini's  ill  humor,  sought  to  engage 
him  to  write  an  opera  on  M.  Scribe's  "  Gustave," 
which  he  represented  as  containing  all  the  great 
human  passions.  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear 
Rossini,  action,  contrasts,  splendid  costumes  and 
scenery  aid  a  musical  work  immensely."  "  You 
forget,  my  good  Veron,',  replied  Rossini,  while  a 
sardonic  smile  flitted  across  the  face,  "  to  add  to 
those  attractions,  eighty  additional  musicians  in 
the  orchestra."  "  True,  true,"  said  Veron,  caught 
in  the  snare  Rossini  laid  for  him  ;  "  and  they  give 
force  and  volume  to  the  nmsic  ;  the  orchestra  of 
the  Italian  Opera  is  too  small."  "  Your  principles 
are  excellent,"  my  dear  Veron,  "carry  them  into 
practice  with  your  new  work,  'La  Juive;'  M. 
Halevy  is  also  a  Jew ;  some  wit  has  said  '  he  is 
Meyerbeer's  crime  and  punishment ;'  [you  kimw 
M.  Halevy  is  an  imitator  of  M.  Meyerbeer.] 
You  will  obtain  as  much  success  with  it  as  with 
'  Robert  le  Diable.'  I  cannot  write  you  "  Gustave,' 
for  I  am  going  to  Italy.  I'll  return  when  your 
Jews  have  ended  their  Suhhat." 

M.  Meyerbeer  does  not  express  his  aversion  for 
Rossini  so  frankly,  but  he  is  accused  by  the  ma- 
levolent of  engaging  his  friends  to  go  to  sleep  in 
conspicuous  places  when  Rossini's  music  is  exe- 
cuted. Last  October,  at  the  second  performance 
of  "  Semiramide,"  M.  Meyerbeer  took  a  stage- 
box  at  the  Italian  Opera  here.  When  Mme. 
fiosio  sang  her  great  air,  he  turned  around  to  the 
stage  and  listened  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  evident 
to  every  body  that  he  was  paying  a  compliment 
to  the  prima  donna  rather  than  the  opera.  At 
the  finale  of  the  first  act,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  went,  or  seemed  to  go,  fist  asleep  1 

One  curious  remark  about  M.  Meyerbeer's 
operas  in  France  has  been  made:  the  cholera  has 
visited  Paris  with  each  of  them  ;  when  "  Robert 
le  Diable"  was  first  played,  1832,  this  city  was 
decimated  by  that  hideous  scourage,  and  when 
"  Lc  Prophiitc"  was  produced  in  1S49,  and  when 
"  Le  Etoile  du  Nord"  appeared  in  1854  I  Some- 
body has  said,  "  Oh !  this  is  not  at  all  astonishing. 
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When  Meyerbeer's  music  is  liecarJ,  plagues  and 
pestilences  must  be  near  at  hand;  for  he  is  not  a 
mu^irian,  he  is  the  Devil !" 

Let  me  tell  you  a  very  good  story  of  how  M. 
Meyerbeer  silenced  some  critics  without  opening 
his  purse.  He  is  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  least 
harsh  criticism,  and  when  he  is  attacked  he  exerts 
every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  attack 
from  being  renewed.  On  the  eve  of  every 
important  performance  of  his  works,  he  invites 
the  leading  frhillelonhtes  to  a  splendid  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  cles  Princes  or  TroisFreres  Provencjaux, 
to  prnpriato  their  critical  acumen.  He  calls  this 
chauffer  la  reclame.     But  to  my  story. 

One  day  a  gentleman  entered  M.  Mires's  office 
(he  too  is  a  Jew,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Con- 
sliluthnni'l  and  Puijf:,')  and  after  discussing  rail- 
ways ami  the  funds,  he  carelessly  asked,  "  Do  you 
know  the  author  of  "  Les  Huguenots  ?'"  "No, 
I  have  never  seen  him."  "  That's  odd.  It  was 
only  yesterday  be  was  praising  you  up  to  the 
skies.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  go  to  see 
him."  "  Really  ?  Then  I'll  go  to-day."  In  due 
time  M.  Mires  called  at  the  Hotel  du  Danube, 
Rue  Richepanse,  where  M.  INIeyerbeer  usually 
stays  when  in  Paris.  I  need  scarcely  say  M. 
Meyerbeer  expected  the  visit  of  the  opulent 
banker;  and  received  him  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality. After  they  been  talking  an  hour,  M. 
Meyei'beer  said  very  calmly:  "Do  you  know  I 
am  constantly  attacked  in  Le  Pays?"  "No! 
What,  attacked  in  Le  Pays,  in  my  newspaper  ?" 
"  I  was  sure  you  knew  nothing  about  it."  "  Not 
a  word,  I  pledge  you  my  honor.  And  now  I 
know  it,  rest  assured  you  shan't  be  attacked  again." 
That  very  evening  the  musical  critic  was  sum- 
moned :  "  You  must  not  attack  my  friend  JMeyer- 

beer."     Mais ."     "  There  are  no  viais  about 

it.      You    must    exalt    his    woTiderful    genius." 

"Really "      "Well,  if  you  do  not  choose  to 

do  so,  resign  your  place,  and  I'll  appoint  another." 
"No;  in  Le  Patj.i  we  will  do  as  you  please.  But 
in  Lri.  France  Masicale  we  will  express  our  own 
opinions."  "  Not  at  all !  Unless  you  praise 
Meyerbeer,  my  friend,  you  shall  not  write  in  Le 
Paij.t."  From  that  day  to  this,  Meyerbeer  is  the 
Jupiter  Tonans  of  Le  Pays  and  La  France 
Miixicale  ! 

The  extreme  care  M.  Meyerbeer  takes  with  all 
his  compositions  has  given  rise  to  the  accredited 
opinion  that,  all  his  operas  arc  the  children  of 
labor,  and  science,  and  skill,  but  not  of  inspiration. 
"  Ta  I'af  (Hi,  otii,  tu  m'aiines,"  (the  famous  duet 
which  ends  the  fourth  act  of  "  Les  Huguenots") 
may  be  instanced  to  disprove  this  belief.  The 
whole  of  the  duet  was  written  the  '20th  November, 
1S35,  between  11  o'clock  at  night  and  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  After  the  first  general  rehearsal, 
M.  Meyerbeer  ran  home — he  was  then  staying 
with  his  friend  M.  Gouin,  his  great  Paris  fac- 
tolum — and  fell  into  a  chair.  All's  lost,  Gouin  !" 
said  he,  "  all  goes  to  ruin.  Nourrit  swears  he  can 
never  sing  the  last  piece  in  the  fourth  act,  and 
.everyboily  sides  with  him."  "  Bah  !  why  not 
write  something  else?"  "Impossible.  Scribe 
vows  he  will  not  touch  the  "  book"  again."  "  The 
deuce  1  Do  you  want  many  words  V"  "  Mon 
Dieu  !  no  ;  all  I  want  is  something  tor  an  andante." 
"I'll  get  Eniile  Deschamps;  he'll  do  what  we 
want.  Olf  M.  Gouin  ran  to  the  Divan  Lepelletien, 
the  favorite  haunt  of  Deschamps,  and  brought 
him  to  M.  Meyerbeer.  The  words  were  soon 
written,  the  viaextro  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and 
in  three  hours  the  famous  duet  you  applaud  every 
winter  was  turned  to  shape,  and  the  airy  nothing 
had  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

M.  Meyerbeer  scarcely  slept  that  night.  At 
day  break  he  went  to  see  Nourrit,  duet  in  hand. 
Nourrit  took  the  score,  hummed  the  air,  gave  an 
enthusiastic  huzza,  and  fell  into  the  composer's 
arms.  The  second  day  afterwards  it  was  written 
for  the  orchestra;  it  was  rehearsed;  the  orchestra 
laid  down  their  instruments  and  cheered ;  Ha- 
beneck  ehmbed  over  the  foot-lights,  followed  by 
all  his  musicians,  and  M.  Meyerbeer  was  carried 
around  the  stage  in  triumph,  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  company ;  Raol  applauded  and  Valentine 
wept. 

At  the  rehearsal  of  his  operas,  M.  Meyerbeer 
is  the  most  timid  of  men.    lie  consults  everybody : 


machinist,  prompter,  fireman,  chorister,  supernu- 
merary, and  especially  the  leader  of  the  cinque. 
He  sit's  by  the  latter's  side  during  rehearsal  and 
listens  to  him  as  to  an  oracle.  "  There's  a  dan- 
gerous piece."  the  leader  of  the  claque  has  but  to 
say;  "  if  you  have  many  friends  in  the  house  who 
will  undertake  it,  we  will  continue  it,  but  I  can't 
guarantee  it."  "  But,"  replies  M.  Meyerbi^er, 
"  you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do."  But  when 
once  the  opera  has  been  played,  and  is  successful, 
he  consults  nobody,  and  every  body  must  yield  to 
him.  When  his  operas  are  at  stake,  M.  Meyer- 
beer is  as  insensible  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Last  spring  a  year,  "  L'Etoile  du  Nord"  was  in  all 
its  glory.  Mile.  Decroix,  who  sang  the  duet  of 
the  Vivandieres  with  Mile.  Lemercier,  lost  her 
mother  very  suddenly.  The  manager  gave  her  a 
leave  of  absence,  and  supplied  her  place  by  Mile. 
Bella,  who  knew  the  part.  Meyerbeer  heard  of 
the  change,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  He  was 
told.  "  You  were  riaht  to  give  Mile.  Decroix  a 
leave  of  absence,  but  I  cannot  accept  Mile.  Bella. 
Our  contract  interdicts  you  from  '  doubling  before 

the  fiftieth  performance."     "  Very  true,  but" 

"  Suspend  the  piece  until  Mile.  Decroix  returns." 
"  That  I  can't  do ;  I  can't  afibrd  to  lose  the  luoney." 
"  Then  make  Mile.  Decroix  sing,  "  was  the  heart- 
less reply  of  the  celebrated  composer ;  and  the 
poor,  weeping  girl  was  forced  to  give  the  public 
that  gay  song,  the  evening  her  mother  was  buried  ! 
He  detests  cats,  and  faints  if  he  is  thrown  with  a 
man  who  has  a  nervous  twitch  of  the  eyes,  or 
other  feature.     He  is  very  absent  minded. 

Gamma. 


TO    A    BOUQUET. 

Tints  the  fairest, 

Scents  the  rarest. 
Make  of  thee  a  prize  ! 

Let  me  place  thee 

"Wliere  I'll  face  tliee 
"When  I  raise  my  eyes. 

On  the  table — 

'Tis  no  fable — 
Thou  malv'st  radiant  all ; 

Shedding  sweetness 

And  completeness 
O'er  my  room  so  small. 

AThen  thou'lt  perish 

Shall  I  cherish 
Sadd'ning  thoughts  of  thee  ? 

Mem'ry  painting — 

1^0  hue  fainting — 
Thus  thou'lt  live  with  me.  Stulla. 

Worcester  Palladiinn. 

Germany. 

Halle.— This  city  was  the  birth-place  of  Handel. 
It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  genial  homes  of 
German  Art  at  present,  although  it  is  the  residence 
of  one  of  Germany's  truest  artists,  Robert  FiiANz. 
It  is  proposed  there  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
Handel's  death,  and  a  committee  has  put  forth  the 
following  announcement : 

On  the  13th  April,  1759,  George  Frederick  Handel, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  German  nation,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  art,  departed  this 
life.  The  approaching  centenary  of  his  death  calls 
upon  all  Germans  to  discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude 
yet  due  to  their  countryman.  To  our  great  satisfac- 
tion we  learn  that  preparations  have  been  made  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Handel  by  a  complete  edition  of 
his  works.  At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that  this 
mark  of  respect  should  be  followed  by  another.  Halle, 
the  city  where  Handel  was  born,  and  received  the  first 
all-important  impressions  of  youth,  desires  that  a  mo- 
nument to  him  should  be  raised  within  her  walls  ;  and 
to  carry  out  this  object  a  committee  has  been  formed. 
The  original  design  is  to  found  here  an  institution 
especially  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Handel's  mu- 
sic. We  are  forced,  however,  to  concede  that  a  plan 
of  this  sort  would  favor  local  interests  to  the  detriment 
of  the  main  object,  and  hence  propose  that  the  mem- 
ory of  Handel  should  he  honored  by  the  erection  of  Ms 
statue  in  the  2^lf^cG  of  his  birth.  This  project  will, 
doubtless,  receive  the  support  of  all  who  are  indebted 
to  Handel  for  intellectual  excitement  and  elevation — 
that  is,  of  the  majority  of  cultivated  persons  in  every 


nation.  With  musicians,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
plan  will  be  a  point  of  honor.  If  our  success  is  pro-  ■ 
portionate  to  the  greatness  of  the  master,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  original  notion  as 
well  as  the  present  one;  but  the  proximity  of  the 
Centenary  Festival  compels  us  to  request  that  all 
friends  to  our  musical  project  may  use  all  possible 
speed  in  enabling  us  to  carry  it  out,  by  public  per- 
formances, subscriptions,  and  other  suitable  means. 
We  shall  not  fail  to  report  publicly  on  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money  contri- 
buted (to  be  addressed  to  Herr  Gcheimderath  Wuche- 
rer,  Halle).  We  request  that  this  announcement  may 
be  circulated  as  widely  as  possible,  and  trust  that  the 
editors  of  the  German  papers  will  support  us  by  in- 
serting the  same,  and  also  by  receiving  subscriptions. 
Halle,  June,  1856. 

Salzbuhg,  the  place  of  Mozart's  birth,  has  pre- 
pared a  great  festival  in  his  honor  this  month.  The 
Neue  Berliner  Masik-Zeitung  furnishes  the  following 
programme  of  it,  (as  translated  in  the  London  Musi- 
cal World)  : 

Saturday,  6th  Sept. — When  the  visitors,  passing 
through  the  gates,  which  will  be  adorned  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  garlands,  &c.,  enter  the  venerable 
Juvavia,  (the  ancient  name  of  Salzburg,)  so  renowned 
in  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  Art,  the  city  will 
show  them  its  joyous  countenance  by  a  torchlight 
procession,  which  directing  its  movements  towards 
the  statue  of  Mozart,  will  terminate  with  a  cantata 
composed  by  Lachner,  to  words  by  Professor  Beck, 
and  a  magical  illumination  of  tlie  mountains. 

Sunday,  7th. — About  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Mozart's 
grand  mass  in  C,  in  which  distinguished  "  stars"  will 
assist.  In  the  evening  the  first  festival-concert  in  the 
hall  (decorated  for  the  occasion,)  of  the  Studienge- 
biinde."  The  music  will  be  exclusively  that  of  Moxart, 
and  will  comprise  the  symphony  (Jupiter)  in  C  major; 
an  aria  from  Tito,  with  bassoon  obligato  ;  quartet  from 
Idomcneo  (two  soprani,  alto  and  tenor)  ;  piano-con- 
certo in  D  minor ;  concerto  for  violin  and  tenor ;  the 
Count's  aria  from  Figaro ;  trio  from  Lo  Sjjoso ;  scene 
from  Idomeneo ;  overture  to  Zaubcr/iijh'. 

Monday,  8th.— In  the  Cathedral,  Mozart's  grand 
mass  in  F  major,  as  on  the  preceding  day.  At  3 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  great  festival  procession,  consisting 
of  all  the  Liedertafeln,  with  their  banners  and  em- 
blems, will  march  to  the  decorated  tribune  on  the 
Monchsberg,  where  the  "  Abendlied,"  "  Bundeslied," 
Mozart's  "0  Isis,"  Lachner's  "  Kriegers  Gebet," 
Storch's  *' Griin,"  the  chorus  from  Mendelssohn's 
*' (Edipus,"  the  *'Frau  Musica"  of  Rochlitz,  the 
hunting  chorus  from  Robert  Schumann's  "  Pilger- 
fahrt,"  and  amid  the  firing  of  salutes,  "  Prince 
Eugene"  will  be  sung  by  the  various  societies  in  union, 
besides  sundry  intervening  pieces  by  the  different 
societies  separately. 

Tuesday,  9th,  the  second  festival  concert  will  take 
place,  when  the  music  will  comprise  :  Beethoven's 
Symphony's  in  C  minor,  an  aria  from  Handel's  Acis 
and  Galatea,  Spohr's  "Concerto  in  forma  di  scena 
cantante,"  march  from  Beethoven's  Rui7is  of  Athens, 
Mendelssohn's  overture  to  Ruij-Blas,  the  second  act 
from  Gliick's  Orfco,  aria  (tenor)  from  Weber's 
Euryanthe,  "  Wunderbare  Harmonie" — a  vocal  quar- 
tet by  Haydn,  duet  from  Spontini's  Vestal  (J),  Handel's 
"  Hallelujah."  The  festival  concerts  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  Lachner,  the  performance  of  the 
"  Liedertafeln"  under  Herr  Storch,  and  the  masses  in 
the  church  under  Herr  Tanx.  The  assistant  artists 
for  solos  will  comprise — Fran  Behrend-Brand,  Frau 
Mangstl-Stretzenegger,  Frau  Dietz,  Herr  Grill  (?), 
Herr  Hiirtinger,  Herr  Young,  and  Herr  Kindermann. 
Several  professors  from  Munich,  and  artists  from  far 
and  near  will  also  take  part  in  the  orchestra.  Among 
the  first  violins  will  be  many  violinists  and  orchestra 
directors  of  repute,  including  men  from  the  northern 
German  states — even  Schleswig-Holstein.  During 
the  festival,  the  relics  of  Mozart — the  harpsichord, 
spinet,  letters,  portraits,  etc.,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  '  Mozarteum'  will  be  exhibited  in  the  room  where 
the  great  composer  was  born. 

Darmstadt. — On  the  31st  August  and  1st  Septem- 
ber, the  Middle  Rhine  Musical  Festival  will  take 
place  at  Darmstadt.  The  cities  that  join  in  the  cele- 
bration are  Darmstadt,  Mayence,  Wiesbaden,  Mann- 
heim, Giessen,  &c.  The  orchestra  will  comprise  the 
Grand  Ducal  band  of  Darmstadt,  the  band  of  the 
Court  theatre  at  Mannheim,  and  several  distinguished 
talents  from  Mayence,  Wiesbaden,  Carlsruhe,  and 
Frankfort.  The  programme  is  as  follows  :  First  day, 
Handel's  *'  Messiah.'^  Second  day — Overture  to  Zau- 
herfijle ;  Finale  to  Mendelssohn's  Xore/(^?/y  Concerto 
on'  the  violin  with  harp  obligato  by  Vieuxtemps ; 
"  Bachus-Chor,"  from  the  Hertnannschlaeht  of  Man- 
gold; Chorus  from  Haydn's  "^Creation"  ;  Beethoven's 
Sinfonia  Eroica.  ^ 

Paris- — A  new  hoitffoiineric  miisicale  in  one  act, 
called  Deiix  Vicille  Gardes,^  words  by  MM.  de  Ville- 
ncuve  and  Lemonnier,  music  by  M.  Delibes,  has  been 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens.  The  piece  is  bad, 
but  the  music  is  pretty.  M.  Delibes  is  a  pupil  of  the 
late  Adolph  Adam,  and  his  present  composition  augurs 
well  for  his  future. 

At  the  Grand  Opera,  the  revival  of  GuiUaume  Tell, 
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with  all  the  music,  was  annomiced.  The  Proph'ete^ 
with  Mme.  Borp,hi-Mamo  as  Fides,  will  follow  soon 
after;  and  later  in  the  season  it  is  expected  that  Mme. 
Medori  will  appear  iu  Les  Vcp7'es  Siciliennes. 


Wi0^  JoitpHl  0f  <Pitslr. 


BOSTON",  SEPT.  20,  1856. 

The  Franklin  Day— Inauguration  of  the 
Statue, 

The  1 7th  of  September,  already  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  our  country,  has  acquired  a  fresh 
significance  in  Boston.  ,The  festival  of  that  day 
was  in  many  respects  tlie  most  successful  of  all 
the  public  celebrations  which  we  can  remember. 
It  was  in  admirable  contrast  with  our  noisy, 
rowdy,  senseless,  semi-savage  way  of  celebrating 
the  Fourth  of  July.  No  firing  of  guns  and 
crackers ;  none  of  that  insane  joy  which  seems 
to  know  not  why  it  is  rejoicing.  Then  we  act 
like  prisoners  or  slaves  set  free,  with  no  thought 
of  the  ends  of  freedom  and  a  great  destiny  to  be 
fulfilled.  But  the  rejoicings  of  this  day  were 
significant,  pervaded  by  a  true,  a  high  American 
idea ;  the  keynote  given  by  the  memory  of  a 
great  man,  "  the  great  Bostonian,"  perhaps  the 
first  mind  in  our  Revolution.  We  all  went  fortli, 
amid  the  splendors  of  a  perfect  autumn  day,  to 
set  up  his  statue,  which  should  be  a  perpetual 
reminder  to  us  of  the  true  meaning  of  our  free- 
dom, the  true  mission  of  our  country.  A  nobler 
type  of  the  true  American  could  not  be  erected. 
Here  were  the  scenes  of  his  early  life.  Plere  in 
povertj'  and  honest  labor  had  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  character,  that  did  so  much  to  shape 
the  desties  of  a  great  people.  Incidents  from 
his  life,  maxims  of  practical  wisdom  and  stirring 
words  of  true,  of  moral  independence,  taken  from 
his  pen  and  lips,  illustrations  in  his  person  of  the 
dignity  of  labor,  of  the  union  of  the  highest  with 
the  homeliest;  lessons  of  true,  free  American 
manhood,  borrowed  from  his  whole  life ;  these 
gave  the  hint  for  all  the  decorations  of  the  streets, 
for  the  richest  features  of  the  immense  procession, 
and  inspired  a  sort  of  artistic  unity  in  all  the 
multifarious  doings  of  the  day. 

From  morning  till  night,  with  all  that  immense 
crowd  poured  out,  there  was  no  rude  disorder,  no 
intoxication,  vulgarity,  or  stupid  wandering  about 
(as  is  the  wont  of  American  multitudes  on  feast 
days,)  in  solemn,  unsucce.ssftd  search  of  pleasure; 
no  sign  of  anything  but  joy  and  genuine  enter- 
tainment, with  renewed  consciousness  that  after 
all  we  have  a  glofions  mission  in  our  hands,  to 
work  out  the  sublime  moral  of  the  strugjle  which 
has  left  us  free.  There  was  comiuuidti/  of  feel- 
ing on  that  day,  and  hence  ils  pomp  and  pageant- 
ry became  artistic. 

The  newspapers  record  the  order  of  the  cjreat 
procession,  the  seeing  or  forming  part  of  which 
was  the  cliief  occupation  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. The  turn-out  of  the  mechanic  trades, 
with  their  implements  and  banners,  was  more 
imposing  than  any  of  the  kind  before.  There 
were  some  small  displays  of  Yankee  peddlin" 
vanity  and  self-advertising,  to  be  sure,  mixed  up 
with  the  rest.  But  by  far  the  most  of  the  repre- 
sentations were  of  those  solid,  noble  arts  of  life, 
which  make  them  elemental  types  of  the  true  dig- 
nity of  labor,  and  carry  poetry  and  meaning  with 
them.     The  workers  in  iron   and  in  brass,  those 


stalwart  bands  of  m.eu,  with  the  products  of  their 
hands,  uniting  strength  and  beauty,  for  their  em- 
blems ;  the  makers  of  bread  ;  the  printers  (with 
Franklin's  own  press,  and  printing  office  iu  full 
operation  ;  the  miniature  school-rooms,  with  beau- 
tiful and  happy  chihlren  at  their  desks — best 
fruits  of  the  tree  which  Franklin  with  wise  fore- 
thouglit  planted  ;  the  innumerable  wagons  of  the 
expressmen,  loaded  with  bales  and  boxes  lettered 
for  all  coiners  of  the  continent,  showing  at  a 
glance  the  vast  spread  of  our  business  relations; 
• — all  was  full  of  deep  suggestion.  The  Fine  Arts 
too  were  there.  Noble  bodies  of  laborers  bore 
their  insignia.  The  200  workmen  from  the 
Chicopee  foundry,  who  cast  the  statue,  and  who 
bore  above  their  heads  small  models  of  the  same 
and  other  statues,  as  well  as  cutlery  and  silver 
ware  made  a  goodly  show.  So,  too,  the  workers  in 
ornamental  iron,  the  silversmiths,  the  makers  of 
gas  fixtures,  hundreds  of  them,  each  man  carry- 
ing a  brass  rod  (they  might  call  themselves  the 
Fraternity  of  the  Golden  Rule). 

And  music  was  there.  We  must  say  a  word 
of  that.  The  300  men  from  the  piano-forte  man- 
ufactory of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  and  the 
200  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hallett  & 
Davis,  were  among  the  finest  looking  bodies  of 
men.  The  former  were  preceded  by  an  elegant 
and  tasleful  pavilion,  on  which  stood  the  first 
grand  piano  made  by  Jonas  Chickering  in  1824, 
and  followed  by  another  containing  the  last  grand 
piano  by  the  brothers  Chickering.  A  beautiful 
feature  of  their  parade  was  the  respect  paid  to 
those  who  had  grown  old  in  the  service,  who 
were  drawn  in  elegant  barouches.  At  the  head 
of  Hallett  &  Davis's  column  moved  a  pavilion, 
containing  one  of  those  very  old  ancestors  of  the 
piano,  a  veritable  spinet,  which  has  been  for 
years  in  Yv''orcester,  and  was  labelled,  "  made 
150  years  before  Franklin's  birth,"  and  by  its 
side  one  of  their  last  splendid  grand  pianos. — 
Other  musical  instrument  makers  we  saw  none  ; 
but  there  were  binds  innumerable  in  full  blast, 
representing  and  trumpeting  the  makers  of  wind 
inslruments,,unfortunately  all  brass. 

Of  the  ceremonies  in  Court  Square,  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue,  the  eloquent  and  fit  words 
spoken,  we  cannot  report,  for  it  was  only  a  coui- 
paralively  small  and  representative  crowd  that 
could  find  room  there.  Of  the  modern  Olympic 
games  and  competitions  of  our  brave  firemen,  too, 
upon  the  Common,  and  the  happy  outpouring  of 
the  children  of  the  schools  upon  the  Public  Gar- 
den, green  as  an  emerald,  and  flashing  with 
masses  of  bright-colored  flowers,  as  it  was  that 
day,  we  can  but  make  mention. 

The  statue  itself  is  a  noble  work  of  Art,  and 
does  the  greatest  honor  to  the  sculjitor,  Richard 
Gheexodgh,  as  well  as  to  the  founders,  who  have 
cast  it  in  light  golden-colored  bronze,  and  to  all 
who  have  had  part  in  the  design  and  execution 
of  the  whole  project.  The  figure  is  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  stands  upon  a  beautiful  die-stone  of 
the  Vermont  verde  antique  marble,  which  sur- 
mounts a  chaste  granite  pedestal.  The  old  Frank- 
lin stands  there  in  his  plain,  quiet,  natural  posture, 
the  big,  wise  head  inclining  forward ;  nothing 
theatrical  or  for  effect  about  it;  no  particular 
action ;  his  hat  held  up  under  the  left  arm,  the 
other  arm  dropped  quietly  ;  looking  as  you  might 
have  met  him  any  day  in  Washington  street,  or 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  going  thoughtfully  along. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  serene,  thoughtful, 


benevolent,  wise,  happy  :  and  with  the  drooping 
fulness  of  the  head,  t!ie  wdiolo  man  seems  as  if 
full  of  a  great  future,  as  if  serene  and  happy  in 
the  feeling  that  the  ground  has  been  faithfully 
cleared  and  the  true  seeds  planted,  and  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  glorious  harvest  for  posterity. 

In  the  evening  the  square  was  illuminated  by 
ornamental  gas-lights  covering  the  front  of  City 
Hall,  and  there  were  crowds  and  music  ;  and  at 
midnight  the  German  Glee  Club  (Orpheus)  and 
Serenade  Band,  with  true  German  artist  feeling, 
brought  the  tribute  of  their  music,  in  the  form  of 
a  serenade,  to  the  image  of  this  patriarch  of  their 
free  adopted  country. 


A  Word  from  the  Anti-Sciiumann-ites. 
— -The  London  Musical  World  has  the  following 
notice  of  our  recent  strictures  upon  the  English 
criticicisms  of  Schumann,  V/agner,  and  others. 

We  have  inserted  in  another  page  an  article 
from  Dwighls  Boston  Journal  of  Music,  written  in 
a  gentlemanly  tone,  although  somewhat  doy;nntic 
in  spirit.  The  writer  is,  we  think,  mistaken  in 
two  ways — mistaken  in  his  admiration  of  the  late 
Robert  Schumann  (as  a  composer),  and  mistaken 
in  his  interpretation  of  certain  views  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  advanced  in  these  columns, 
and  which  have  as  often  been  attacked  in  those  of 
our  transatlantic  contemporary. 

Among  other  things  we  are  rated  with  inconsis- 
tency for  simultaneously  objectins  to  the  music  of 
Wagner,  Sidiumann,  Brahms  and  Franz,  the  slyles 
of  those  composers  bearing  (according  to  Dwight) 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  each  other.  Now 
our  contemporary  must  excuse  us  wdien  we  tell 
him  that  he  has  assumed  something  on  his  own 
account,  and  then  combated  the  assumption.  We 
never  said  there  was  any  relationship  among  the 
styles  of  his  favorite  composers.  First,  we  do  not 
admit  them  to  possess  what  the  term  sli/le  is  sup- 
posed to  represent.  A  want  of  sli/le  indeed  is 
among  their  various  deficiencies.  Secondly,  we 
object  to  their  music  generally  and  individually 
because,  acronling  to  our  belief  in  what  constitutes 
good  in  art,  their  music  is  essentially  bad.  Surely 
we  may  denounce  several  bad  things  together 
without  being  open  to  the  charge  of  not  knowing 
the  difrereiice  between  one  and  anolher.  Lolien- 
yrin  is  a  bad  thing,  Paradise  and  the  Peri  is  a  bad 
thing,  and  the  sonata  of  Brahms  is  a  (verj)  bad 
thing  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  nothing  in 
common  but  this  badness  for  which  they  arc  con- 
demned. Mr.  Dwight  finds  that  Warner  and 
S-'huniann  have  nothing  in  common  but  their 
"  Beeihoocn-Hke  unwillingness  to  be  mere  copyists." 
May  the  Muses  pardon  our  contemporary  his 
saci'ilegiou-i  a(iplication  of  the  mightiest  name  in 
music  1     We  cannot. 

There  is  one  consoling  point  in  all  this  vain 
preaching  up  of  wliat  is  vicious  in  art — or  rather, 
of  wdiat  has  really  no  claim  to  be  denominated 
art — among  our  cousins,  the  Yankees.  Those 
critics  who  are  most  enthusiascic  about  Wagner 
and  Schumann  are  always  either  sneering  at  or 
endeavoring  to  throw  cold  water  upon  the  greatest 
musical  genius  of  his  day — the  legitimate  successor 
of  Beetlioven  (although  no  more  like  Beethoven 
than  Schumann  is  like  Wagner — resembling  Beet- 
hoven alone  in  that  high  instinct  which  made  both 
disdain  to  pass  off  charlatanism  lor  art).  We  of 
course  allude  to  Mendelssohn.  It  is  the  .same  in 
Germany  as  in  America.  In  Germany,  critics 
who  are  shallow  enough,  or  mad  enough,  to  be 
proselytes  of  Wagner,  are  furious  against  JMen- 
delssohn,  because  Mendelssohn  while  he  lived  was 
a  beacon  to  warn  us  from  the  rocks  and  quick- 
sands that  are  always  at  hand  for  the  unwary. 
The  observation  of  certain  "  intelligent  Germans  " 
of  Mr.  Dwight's  acquaintance  that,  "given  half 
the  ideas  found  in  Paradise  and  the  Peri  Jlen- 
delssohn,  by  his  consummate  treatment,  would 
have  produced  a  wonder  of  the  world,"  is  merely 
intended  to  convey  by  inuendo  that  Mendelssohn 
had  no  ideas,  or  at  least  not  so  many  as  Schumann, 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  preposterous 
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noiismse.  If  ]\Ir.  Divlalit  ami  lils  friends  are 
iiiiable  to  di'te.ft  llie  dirtcrenee  bftween  tlic  two 
men,  to  knew  how  one  wms  a  tnie  and  tlie  other 
a  false  apostle,  the  one  a  frront",  the  other  a  smjill 
musieian,  we  are  sorry  for  Mr.  Dwijrht  and  his 
friends.  And  yet  what'  have  we  a  right  to  expeet 
fioni  eritii's  who  faney  they  ean  see  a  resemhianee 
between  Robert  Pranz  and  John  Sebastian  Bach  ? 

We  cannot  see  that  the  above  requires  any 
answer,  favther  than  to  say,  we  still  adhere  to  all 
that  we  have  said.  We  must  deny  that  Schu- 
mann, Watrner  and  Franz  have  only  written 
music  that  is  had ;  for  Brahms  we  have  made  no 
claim.  And  as  for  Franz,  we  still  maintain,  that 
any  one  who  studies  his  music,  even  his  songs, 
will  find  traces  of  the  influence  of  Baidi  quite  as 
distinctly  as  they  are  found  in  Mendelssohn ;  that 
Franz,  even  in  the  English  sense,  therefore,  is 
classical  in  style. 


Musical  Seview. 

(Published  by  Nathan  nichardson.) 

771/?  Musical  Drama  :  a  collection  of  Choruses,  Quin- 
tets, Qnaitets,  Trios  find  conecrtod  pieces,  from 
siiindard  German.  Italian  and  French  Operas.  &c. 
Selected,  arranu'crt  and  translated  hy  J.  C.  D.  Par- 
KEK,  A.  M.     (See  Advertisement.) 

Here  is  a  work  which,  judging  from  the  first  num- 
•her,  now  before  us,  will  be  of  real  value  to  amateur 
clubs  and  singing  societies.  There  are  many  treas- 
ures in  the  way  of  concerted  pieces  in  the  best  operas, 
which  have  never  been  drawn  forth  (at  least  without 
alteration  or  curtailment)  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can singers.  Kspecially  is  this  true  of  German 
operas.  No.  I  of  the  promised  nine  numbers  in  this 
series  is  devoted  purely  to  German  opera.  It  eon- 
tains  six  admirable  pieces.  The  first  is  that  exquis- 
ite Chorus  of  Elves  from  the  opening  of  Weber's 
Oheron  (sung  last  winter  at  Mr.  Drcsel's  private  con- 
cert). Next  comes  the  Quartet  from  Fidelio  (sung 
at  our  Beethoven  Festival.)  The  other  pieces  are  a 
chorus  from  Gluek's  Armide;  a  chorus  from  Mendels- 
sohn's Die  Ilelmkehr  ;  the  Trio  (in  masks)  from  Don 
Giovanni ;  and  a  Scene  (Trio  and  Chorus)  from  Der 
Frpi/schiitz.  These  alone  have  more  meat  in  them 
than  is  found  in  all  the  opera  chorus  books  which 
have  appeared  in  English.  Mr.  Parker  has  done  his 
work  faithfully,  with  a  true  musician's  feeling.  In 
every  case  lie  gives  the  German  word.s,  with  a  good 
singable  translation.  In  the  case  of  the  Don  Juan 
Trio  we  should  have  thought  it  well  to  give  also  the 
usual  Italian  words  :  Profegr/a  il  giusto  clelo,  &c. 
Each  piece  is  arranged  with  a  piano-forte  accompani- 
ment. 

(Trom  George  P.  Reed  &  Co.) 

Bea.ntles  of  Mozart  and  Bnilioven,  in  form  of  Peiitrs 
Fantalsies.  for  Yoiinq  Plunisis.  Bv  Tn.  Oestkn. 
0|i.  95.— No.  .5.  Qniutet,  Op.  16,  of  Beethoven-. 
Price  25  cents. 

A  simple  piano-forte  arrangement  of  the  two  quick 
movements  from  the  Quintet  in  E  flat,  originsUy 
wiitten  for  piano,  obiie,  clarinet,  horn  and  fagotto. — 
It  is  clear,  bright,  buoyant  music. 

La  Travlnta,  hy  Verdi.  Arranged  for  piano  by 
Adolph  Bacmbaoh.    Part  II.     50  cents. 

The  lover  of  operatic  sweets  has  here  in  practica- 
ble form,  and  connected  into  one,  the  duet:  Parii/l, 
0  cara ;  the  arias :  0  mlo  remorso,  and  Dl  Provenza 
il  mar  ;  and  the  chorus  of  gipseys. 

Minnehaha  Polka:  for  Piano,  by  J.  W.  Blendin. 
25  cents. 


Maretzek,  at  the  New  York  Academy,  an- 
nounced the  Trovniore  again  for  the  last  time  on 
Wednesday;  the  theatre  to  be  closed  thereafter  for 
rehearsals  of  L'Etolle  da  Nord Mme.  De  W;l- 


IIORST  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  vocalist  in  a 
concert  at  Nihio's  on  Wednesday,  assisted  by  Sig- 
nori  Brignom  and  Amodio,  with  accompaniments 
on  the  Orgne  Alexandre  and  pianoforte  hy  Senor 
and  Scnora  Ranieri  Vilanova.  The  pieces  simg 
were  wholly  Italian  operas The  New  York  Har- 
monic Society  propose  giving  four  or  five  grand  per- 
formances this  winter,  with  full  orchestra  under  Carl 
Bergmann's  direction.  They  rehearse  every  Mon- 
day evcidng  at  Dodworlb's.  Amonu:  the  composi- 
tions to  be  taken  up  are  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of 
Praise"  and  Beethoven's  ''Choral  S\'mpbnny.".  .  .  . 
The  Mendelssohn  Union  (New  York)  have  com- 
menceil  rehearsals,  under  Mr.  Morgan's  direction,  of 
Costa's  oratorio  of  "  Eli." 

The  new  Gorman  Opera  opened  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning with  Eobert  le  Dlabte  (sung  in  German.)  Niblo's 
Theatre  was  crowded  ;  the  price  of  admission  being 
50  cents, with  50  cents  extra  for  reserved  seats.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  Robert  was 
an  unlucky  selection  for  any  hut  a  first-class  troupe, 
whicli  this  is  not.  The  Tribune  is  hy  no  means 
complimentary  in  its  notice  of  the  principal  singers, 
and  "  cannot  refrain  from  stating  th.at  their  vocal 
eflTorts  were  generally  crude  and  immethodieal ;  ex- 
hibiting deficient  phrasing,  inexact  hravuraism,  and 
some  inexorable  shrieking."  The  Times  is  more 
considerate  ;  thus  : 

Of  .all  recent  attempts  at  German  Opera— and 
they  have  been  numerous — this  promises  to  he  the 
most  substantial  and  satisfictory.  Althonffh  the 
company  can  scarcely  he  considered  first-class  in  any 
of  its  departments,  and  is  otherwise  unsatisfactory  in 
important  respects,  it  is  nevertheless  the  best  that 
has  l)cen  offered  to  an  American  audience.  We 
have  seldom  seen  Nihio's  Thea're  more  densely 
crowded,  and  certainly  have  never  sat  in  a  more 
critical  audience.  So  uncompromising  were  auditors 
in  their  denunciations,  that  at  one  period  we  had 
fears  for  the  progress  of  the  ojiera. 

The  cast  was  as  follows:  Robert,  Herr  PtCKANE- 
ker;  Bertram,  Herr  Weinlich  ;  Eimhaldo,  Herr 
Beuti-er:  Isabella,  Mme.  Vox  Beekel  ;  Alice, 
Mile.  Picker. 

Mme.  Berkel  has  an  acceptable  voice,  an  inlerest- 
incT  appearance  and  an  impressive  dramatic  method. 
When  she  can  tread  the  stage  with  the  confident  ease 
of  a  favorite,  she  will  display  all  of  these  qualities  to 
greater  advantage,  and  especially  in  lighter  operas 
where  the  compass  of  the  voice  is  not  overtaxed.  In 
the  upper  register  Mme.  Berkel  is  anything:  but  pure, 
either  in  quality  or  intonation,  and  it  is  these  irusty 
sections  ■which  she  should  avoid.  The  role  of  the 
Princess  is  a  never-endinj;  one.  All  great  artistes 
improve  on  if.  and  contribute  another  to  the  traditions 
which  nli-eady  exist.  ISIme.  Berkel's  personation  was 
not  remarkable  for  force  or  ori2:inality,  but  it  was 
clear  and  artist-like,  and  filled  with  brave  little 
touches  of  excellence.  It  was  the  only  effort  of  the 
evcnina;  that  satisfied  the  audience.  Mile.  Pucker 
(Alice)  has  a  ^jood  voice,  hut  it  lacks  cultivation  and 
method.  Like  Mme.  Berkel's  it  is  harsh  and  gusty 
in  the  upper  part.  Of  the  nentlemen,  we  shall  be 
brief  They  were,  so  far  as  this  opera  is  concerned, 
utterly  beneath  criticism.  AVhetber  they  will  he 
valuable  in  other  operas  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
Weinlicb  a]Dpears  to  have  a  fine  organ,  but  he  is 
altogether  unable  to  manage  it,  and  its  crudencss  and 
and  inequality  run  riot.  Herr  Pickaneser  is  not  an 
imjirovement  on  the  ordinary  run  of  German  tenors 
— a  race,  wddch,  wo  sincerely  hope,  is  peculiar  to  this 
city. 

The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Carl  Bertrmann.  is 
superb,  and  compensates  for  many  of  the  drawbacks 
we  have  referred  to.  It  is  quite  strong,  hut  its  sinews 
are  held  together  hy  a  master-hand,  The  chorus, 
although  numerically  strong,  did  not  shine  to  great 
advantage, — the  voices  are  twangey  and  nasal. 

In  point  of  neatness  and  propriety  this  version  of 
"  Bobert  the  Devil"  will  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  any  former  revival.  Some  excellent  scenery 
has  been  prepared,  and  the  costumes  are  rich  and  in 
good  taste.  These  indications  are  particularly  cheer- 
ful, and  induce  us  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  a  some- 
what disputed  success,  the  new  German  Opera  Troupe 
will  gain  in  public  favor,  and  make  a  prosperous 
voyage  after  all. 

The  New  Orleans  Picai/une  Sescrihes  the  prospects 
for  French  Opera  this  season  in  that  very  opera- 
loving  city.  It  seems  that  M.  Boudousquic-,  the 
impresario,  has  visited  Paris  and  made  the  following 
engagements  of  singers  : 


Mr.  Moulin,  first  tenor  for  Grand  Opera,  succeeding 
Mr.  Duluc. 

Mr.  Martin,  baritone,  succeeding  Mr.  Cramflade. 

Mr.  Guillot,  first  basso  for  Grand  Opera,  and  second 
basso  for  Comic  Opera,  succeeding  Mr.  Grant. 

Mile.  Bourcoois,  prima  donna,  mezzo-soprano,  suc- 
ceeding Mme.  Cambier. 

Mme.  Latouehe,  chanteuse  leghre  (or  light  singer  for 
Comic  and  Grand  Opeaa)  and  dugazon. 

Mme.  Guillot,  dnr/azoii. 

Mr.  Lacroix,  leading  comedian,  succeeding  Mr.  Gus- 
tave. 

Mr.  Doligne,  second  comedian,  succeeding  Mr.  Choi. 

Mme.  Berger  Lacroix,  leading  lady,  succeeding  Mile. 
Darmont. 

The  chorists  will  also  receive  an  addition  to  their 

numbers  in  seven   male   and  female  performers. 

M.  Bondousquit'  was  at  last  dates  still  in  search  of  a 
prima  donna  soprano  and  a  first  li^dit  tenor.  With 
these  his  o|)era  troupe  will  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete ever  had  in  this  country,  and  as  he  has  hitherto 
shown  a  most  laudable  liberality  and  enterprise  in 
securing  artists  of  a  superior  class,  no  matter  at  what 
cost,  doubtless  the  new  comers  will  lie  very  desirable 
additions  to  onr  operatic  and  dramatic  circles.  We 
notice  among  them  the  name  of  Mme.  Latouehe,  a 
younger  sister  of  our  favorite  Mme.  Colson.  She  is 
spoken  of  as  a  very  charming  singer.  She  could  not 
well  he  otherwise;  and  as  Mme.  Colson  remains  with 
us.  too,  next  season,  it  will  he  quite  pleasing  to  wit- 
ness the  exbibiiion  of  the  fine  talent  of  these  sisters 
on  the  same  boards.  Mr.  Delatrrave  and  Mr.  Junca, 
first  tenor  and  first  basso,  will  also  resume  their 
respective  posts,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  admirers 
of  artistic  singing. 

The  Musical  World  gives  us  a  list  of  the  artists 
whom  "  the  felicitous  Felicita  Vestvali  takes  with 
her  as  directress  of  the  opera  to  Mexico ;  viz ; 
"  Countess  Tasca-Tascani,  Signorina  Landi,  Signor- 
ina  Casali,  and  Signora  Manzini,  as  prime  donne  asso- 
lute.  Signora  Ziegholi,  as  prima  donna  e  coniprimaria. 
Siirnora  Gierafola,  as  seconda  donna  Signorina 
Felicita  Vestvali,  prima  donna  contralto.  Signer 
StcflFani  and  Sig.  Bianchi,  primi  tenori  assohill.  Sig. 
Ottaviani  and  E  Barilli,  baratoni  assohiti.  Sifrs.  Bel- 
lini and  Sobires,  bassi  assoluti.  Signer  Faitori, 
maestro  del  orchestra.  We  understand  that  these  are 
all  good  and  thoroughbred  artists,  and  some  of  the 
very  first  quality.  The  repertory  of  operas  to  he 
produced  is  a  very  rich  one:  composed  as  follows : 
//  Troratore,  La  Favorita,  Les  Ve/n'es  Siriliennes, 
Nalmchadnnoser,  Rigoletto,  Giocana  d'Arco — all  hy 
Verdi.  Tanrredi,  Donna  del  Laryo,  Cenei-entola, 
Matilda  di  Schabran- — by  Bossini.  Scaramuczla,  by 
Bici.  Louisa  Siroszi,  hyM;\rt\n\.  Bnondelmode  and 
Sajfo,  by  Paeeini.  Normani  in  Parigi,  by  Merca- 
dante.  Beatrice  di  Fenda,  by  Bellini.  Ftoile  du 
Nord.  by  Meyei'bccr.  Romeo  and  Jallette,  by  Bellini 
aufl  Vaccay.  Pon  Rocossio.  Birajo  di  Presto,  Poliucto 
e  Paolina.  etc.,  etc.  This  list  includes  many  operas 
unknown  to  the  American  public,  which  M.  Vestvali 
has  brought  with  him  from  Europe.  It  is  said  that 
IMexIcan  audiences  are  fastidious  as  to  any  sameness 
in  operas  given.  The  Government  has  also  something 
to  say  and  partly  sustains  the  opera." 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€mx\n  nf  linging  anit  ^Mnnn-.fnrtr, 

EESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PL.4CE. 

PIANO-PORTE  INSTIiUCTION. 

MR.  NATHAM  B.  CLAPP,  from  Hie  '■  Cnnservato- 
rium  der  Musik,"  \^\\\7}^,  tiavin^  returned  to  hi.s  native 
cil-.y,  is  now  prepared  to  rereive  pupils  tor  instruction  in  ttie 
Art  of  Piano-playinir.  Applieaf.i'ms  ni.ny  be  made  at  his  resi- 
deD{-e,  24  Hudson  St..  or  at  Riehardson'.s  Musical  E.xchange. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€mi)ii  nf  tjiE  ^.Mnnn  ml  linging, 

XJ.    S.   HOTEl,. 
MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Tearber  of  Ulusic,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addres,sed  at  iiicbardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
2S2  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

SINGING  AT  SIGHT. 

A  Sight  Singling  School  will  be  opeDcd  by  D.  XJ.  MARTIN, 
at  the  Cbristiiin  Baptist  Church,  coi-ner  of  Kneelatid  ami 
Tyler  Streets,  on  Moniiay  Eveiiiug,  SL'pt.22,  when  Prof.  II.  "W. 
DAY,  A.  M  ,  the  well-known  Inventor  of  the  method,  will  de- 
liver a  free  opeuiug  L«r.ture. 

ANTED. MUPIO  TO   COPY.     Apply  at  No.  39  Sfate 

Street,  Hoom  G.  Sep.  13    2t 
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MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

Hai'  the  honor  to  annoiincp  that  she  will  re-open  her  Mornikg 

aod  Afternoon  (.'L'^sses  for  tlie  instruction  oT  Yol'kg  Laiiie3 
on  r.hp  PIANO-KOUTK,  on  Monday,  Sept  22,  ami  on  Wkdnes- 
DAY.  Oct.  1.     Terms,  Fifteen  dollars  for  Twent.y-f  mr  lePsnns. 

AppU(;ations  to  be  made,  for  classes  or  privatf  lessons,  afc 
Mile.  Gabrjelle  De  Lamotte's  residence,  No.  55  llancoi  k  St. 

A  Magnificent  Edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas. 

Printed  from  Engraved  Plates.    For  Six  Dollars. 

The  32  Sonatas,  complete,  524  pages  of  Mu?ic,  in  two  toI- 
units,  with  portrait,  light  binding.  Piire  S6.  The  same, 
superbly  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered,  ^rice  S7. 
Desirous  of  placing  the  best  musical  works  within  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  tbe  people,  the  undersigned  presents,  as 
first  of  tbe  series,  the  above  celebrated  compositions,  and 
■would  direct  speci.tl  attention  to  the  superiority  of  this  edi- 
tion OVER  ALL  OTHERS.  It  is  printed  from  new,  engraved 
music  plates,  each  note  being  clear  and  accurate  in  its  out- 
line, rendering  each  page  remarkably  disiinct.  The  copy  em- 
ployed has  been  the  latest  German  edition,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work, 
in  order  to  avoid  typographical  errors,  however  minute  Re- 
liance can  therefore  be  placed  upon  this  edition  as  being  in 
every  particular  an  exact  reprint  of  the  best  German,  while 
superior  plates,  paper,  press-work,  binding,  and  general  ap- 
pearance render  this  American  edition  vastly  preferable  to  all 
foreign  copies,  especially  when  the  latter  are  printed  upon 
type  used  for  common  Psalmody,  etc. 

In  continuance  of  this  series  of  Classic  Musical  Composi- 
tions will  be  issued  in  rapid  succession,  and  sold  at  the  same 
extraordinary  low  rate  of  additional  prices,  Piano-forte  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  others. 

The  great  expense  attending  thfi  publication  of  the.=:e  works 
and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  them,  can 
only  be  met  by  large  salis  ;  and  it  is  hopfd  that  all  those  fa- 
voring the  circulation  of  a"  advanred  style  of  mvs'c^  and  a 
consequent  cultivation  of  a  fine  musical  taste  throughout  our 
country,  will  so  far  aid  the  enterprise  as  to  become  purchasers 
of  this  edition  of  Beethovek's  Sonatas,  as  also  of  the  works 
that  may  follow. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditso]i,115  Waskhigton  St. 


THE  MUSICAL  DRAMAs 

A    COLLECTION   OF 

Choruses,  Quintettes,   Q^iiartettesj  Trios,  and 
Concerted  Pieces, 

FROM 

Standard  German,  Italian  &j  French  Operas, 
With  English  and  the  original  words, 

FOR  THE   USE   OP 

AMATEUR  CLUBS  and  SINGING  SOCIETIES. 

Selected,  Arranged,  and  Translated  by 
J.    O.    D.    PARKER,    A.M. 

In  Nine  Numbers,  each  50  cents,— or  in  Three  Tola.,  each  $1. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
Musical  Exchange,  28Z  '^''asliing'tou  Street. 


TO  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  pussess  the  works  for  pi^mo-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  ?ONATAS  OF  BEETIIOYEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  couipri.-ing  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETK  PIA^JO-FOllTE  WORKS  OP  WOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol.  I.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Ada-tios,  Minuets.  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  h;'.nds. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  pulilication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adayio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  prep^ira'ion,  which  is  tn  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  iuclu(iu'd 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  auy  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
Tfhen  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  pos.-.ible  to  iuiport  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription; nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  dutie.^,  exchange,  &c.,  withio  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publishing  office  of 
this  .lournal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  that;  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols..  .$6 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works 3f3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  ^Vorks,  2  vols i;6 

Haydn's  "  "        2  vols ®G 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'U  W.  THAYER. 

_EP!^ARD^_Ii.    BALGH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.Y. 

Mozmrl's  PiaBBO°Fii>rtc  Works  s 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW   AND   C051PLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

E^dited    by    CIPRIANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  in  the  Iloyal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  S4  88 

"    2,  Rondos,  &c Do        do  2  13 

"    3,  Duets, Do        do         4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Scmatas, Do        do  3  75 

'•5,  Do  do        Do        do  3  75 

"    6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .       Do        do  4  25 

"    7,  Do  do  ..        Do        do         4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do  3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Do        do  6  00 

(j;^Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  t!ie  memorable 
artists,  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer — players  whose  fingers 
expressed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  which  their  nature 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  ab()ve  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

:noviil,i.o^s  music  storEj 

389  Broad^vay,  Ne^v  Toric, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLl, 
te.a.c!I3:ee,  of   siDsro-iisro, 

4:7  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Ri<diardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Besdelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,/or  hpgin- 
ners  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6ch,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  ill  the  Me.'^srs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
■will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  clas!^  of  last  year^ 
who  m  n' wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORCxE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  w(mld  like  to 
exfhange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanl}' 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  re;isons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    aiOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

EESTDEXCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
llichardson's  Musical  Est-haiige.  Terms.  3f5U  per  quarter  ol  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  5r30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

BTD^IO     AND     JOB     PBIUTING    OFFICE, 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

InstructDtof  VntJ^izna-^axU,  ©r^ait  &  jtirtimonj, 

3    UAYWAKD    PLACE. 

JOE  PPLlFTIFa 

OP     EVERT     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY    AND     PEOMPTLT 
EXECUTED  AT  THE   OFEICE   OF 

EDWARD    Ii.   BALCH, 
No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

■xs.:ei  "VST  s' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  'Wasliiii|^tou  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

T»-    F.    3DOI5C3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  IIARDIVARE, 

10  Beach  St.  Bostoii,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

[l:5="PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMP^KTERS  ®F  FOREIGN  BIIJSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Kinth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
licsideiice  Wo.  56  ICneelastd  Street. 

CAHI.    HAUSE 

OTFET^S  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
iu  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playiog.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Tea^-hers,  and  other.q  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
injr,  is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Ilause  may  be  addressed  at  tbe  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richard.soii,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Kow. 

C.    BKEIiJSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

D;^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publicatioijs. 

G.   AITDHE   &.   CO/S 

JSrpot   of    jForci^TX    anb    i3om£Stic    ^Tusit, 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  Side,)  PIIILADELPniA. 

C^^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
owu  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  lieretolbre,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

^  ^3aritr  of  Ert  auij  HLitcratun, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  Scliool  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  per  astuum,  iia  n<l-raiBce. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mdsic,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Kcviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Compo.sers,  S:e.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  ia  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  lleligious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Sti-eet,  &e.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[tIr="Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  ct^. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion gl2.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  -'SG  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advercisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

OTFICS  OF  PUBLTCATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.        " 
GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

A.  M.  LELAND, Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  EREnSINO, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

GEORGE  DUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.  Y. 

G.ANDRE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOUN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.. 181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 


[Translated  from  tho  German  for  this  Journal.] 

The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Beethoven. 

BY  DK.  HEINKICH  BOEING. 
[Concluded from  p  195] 
Of  not  less  interest  than  the  preceding  is  the 
account  by  an  English  lady  of  a  visit  to  Beet- 
hoven in  October,  1825.  Then  also  he  was  liv- 
ing in  the  little  town  of  Baden,  near  Vienna. 
"I  had  been  told,"  writes  the  lady,  "  that  I  must 
be  prepared  for  a  rough  and  forbidding  reception. 
When  we  arrived,  Beethoven  had  just  come 
home  in  a  shower,  and  was  about  to  change  his 
coat.  Prom  what  I  had  heard  of  his  brvsque 
character,  I  was  apprehensive  that  he  might  not 
receive  us  heartily,  as  with  hasty  steps  he  came 
out  from  a  side  chamber.  Ho  accosted  us  in  a 
very  polite,  friendly  and  agreeable  manner.  He 
is  very  short-built  and  haggard,  but  attentive 
enough  to  his  personal  appearance.  Pie  re- 
marked that  Plerr  PI.  was  very  fond  of  Handel, 
said  that  he  loved  him  also,  and  went  on  for  a 
long  time  praising  that  great  composer.  I  con- 
versed with  him  by  writing,  since  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  myself  heard  ;  and  though  this 
was  an  awkward  mode  of  communication,  it  did 
not  require  much,  since  Beethoven  always  talked 
on  freely  and  without  prompting,  and  neither  re- 
plied to  questions  nor  seemed  to  expect  long 
answers.  I  ventured  to  express  to  him  my  admi- 
ration for  his  compositions,  and  praised  among 
other  things  his  Adelaide.  He  remarked  very 
modestly,  that  this  poem  of  Matthison  was 
very  beautiful.  Pie  spoke  French  well.  He 
would  have  learned  also,  he  said,  to  speak  En"- 
lish  ;  but  his  deafness  had  prevented  him  from 
going  farther  into  that  language  than  to  learn  to 
read  it.    He  preferred  the  English  writers  to  the 


French.  lis  sont  plus  vrais,  said  he.  Thomp- 
son is  his  favorite  author  ;  but  particularly  great 
is  his  admiration  for  Shakspeare.  When  we 
rose  to  take  our  leave,  Beethoven  begged  us  to 
stay  longer.  Je  veux  vous  donner  un  souvenir  de 
moi,  said  he.  Whereupon  he  went  into  a  side  cham- 
ber, and  wrote  a  short  canon  for  the  piano-forte, 
which  he  handed  to  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner. 
Then  he  requested  me  to  spell  my  name  to  him, 
so  that  he  might  superscribe  his  impromptu  cor- 
rectly. Then  he  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me 
into  the  chamber  where  he  had  written,  so  that  I 
might  see  the  whole  of  his  quarters,  which  were 
altogether  those  of  an  author,  but  perfectly  neat. 
Although  they  betrayed  no  sign  of  abundance  or 
of  wealth,  yet  they  showed  no  want  of  useful 
furniture  or  nice  arrangement.  I  led  him  cau- 
tiously back  into  a  chamber  on  the  other  side,  in 
which  stood  his  Broadwood  grand  piano ;  but  he 
seemed  to  me  to  grow  melancholy  at  the  sight  of 
the  instrument.  Also  he  remarked  that  it  was 
not  in  a  fit  condition,  for  the  tuner  in  the  country 
was  extraordinarily  bad.  He  struck  a  few  keys, 
to  convince  me  of  it.  In  spite  of  that,  I  laid  the 
manuscript  which  he  had  given  me  upon  the 
desk,  and  he  played  it  simply  through,  after  he 
had  preluded  with  three  or  four  chords.  There- 
upon he  stopped,  and  I  would  not  for  any  price 
have  urged  him  more,  since  I  found  that  he  him- 
self had  no  pleasure  in  playing.  AVe  then  took 
leave  of  one  another,  and  Beethoven  told  me  that 
if  he  ever  came  to  England,  he  would  certainly 
visit  us." 

One  of  his  brother  artists,  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber,  describes  the  reception  which  he  found 
a  few  years  earlier  (1823)  with  Beethoven,  in 
these  words :  "  We  went  several  times  to  see 
him.  Pie  was  in  bad  humor,  and  fled  all  human 
society.  But  finally  we  succeeded  in  finding  the 
favorable  moment.  We  were  conducted  in,  and 
we  saw  him  sitting  at  his  writing  desk,  from  which 
however  he  did  not  rise  to  welcome  us.  Beet- 
hoven had  known  me  for  some  years,  so  that  I 
could  enter  into  a  conversation  with  him.  Sud- 
denly he  sprang  up,  stood  upright  before  me,  and 
laying  his  hands  on  my  shoulders,  shook  me  with 
a  sort  of  rough  heartiness,  saying :  '  You  have 
always  been  a  clever  fellow ! '  Whereupon  he 
embraced  me  in  an  extremely  kind  and  affec- 
tionate manner.  Of  all  the  marks  of  distinction 
which  I  received  in  Vienna,  of  all  the  fame  and 
praise  which  I  reaped  there,  nothing  has  so 
touched  my  heart  as  this  brotherly  kiss  of  Beet- 
hoven." 

With  the  physical  sufferings,  which  he  was 
never  altogether  spared,  and  which  came  home 
to  him  in  increased  measure  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  was  coupled  the  humiliation  of  seeing  all 


Vienna  intoxicated  by  the  voluptuous  melodies 
of  KossiNi,  apparently  almost  forgetting  him  and 
his  works.  Then  a  few  real  friends  of  Art  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  Beethoven,  full  of  the 
most  admiring  recognition  of  his  talent,  and  con- 
taining an  urgent  request  that  he  would  soon 
bring  out  his  last  two  great  works,  the  Ninth 
Symphony  and  the  Missa  Solennis.  The  con- 
cert in  which  these  works  were  produced  took 
place.  But  their  creator  heard  them  not.  Only 
by  turning  round  was  his  attention  called  to  the 
storm  of  applause  from  the  audience,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end.  Yet  at  the 
repetition  the  house  was  empty  ;  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  otherwise  of  a  public  enthusiastic 
about  Rossini's  melodies. 

Beethoven  had  resolved  to  offer  his  Missa  So- 
lennis in  manuscript  to  the  European  courts  for 
the  price  of  50  ducats.  But  only  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  kings  of  France,  Prussia  and 
Saxony  accepted  Beethoven's  offer.  Besides 
these,  Prince  Anton  von  Radzivil  in  Vienna,  and 
Herr  Schelble,  director  of  the  CEecilia  Society  in 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  subscribed.  The  Prus- 
sian ambassador  at  Vienna  had  the  question 
privately  put  to  Beethoven,  whether  perhaps  an 
order  would  not  be  more  welcome  to  him  than 
the  50  ducats.  But  Beethoven  decided,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  for  the  latter.  The  King 
of  France  sent  him  a  large  golden  medal,  with 
his  bust  on  one  side,  and  the  inscription  :  Donne 
par  le  Roi  a  M.  Beethoven,  upon  the  other. 
Beethoven  also  wrote  to  Cherubini  upon  this 
occasion,  but  received  no  answer.  Still  his  works, 
especially  the  later  ones,  commanded  a  very 
respectable  price  from  publishers.  For  every 
one  of  his  last  sonatas  and  quartets  he  got  from 
40  to  80  ducats  ;  but  for  many  other  works  much 
too  little.  There  were  not  wanting  cases  in 
which  he  was  cheated  out  of  his  well-earned  re- 
ward. Thus,  among  others  a  Russian  Prince, 
Nicolaus  von  Gallitzin,  in  1824,  had  ordered 
three  quartets  for  stringed  instruments  for  a 
stipulated  price  of  125  ducats;  yet,  after  receiv- 
ing the  quartets,  he  never  sent  the  money,  al- 
though repeatedly  reminded. 

But  Beethoven  had  to  suffer  a  still  deeper 
wound,  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  through 
the  extremely  culpable  behavior  of  his  nephew, 
for  whose  education,  as  we  have  before  said,  he 
had  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice,  often  depriving 
himself  to  do  for  him  whatever  lay  within  his 
power.  It  was  on  the  2d  of  December,  1826, 
that  Beethoven  returned  to  Vienna  with  his  un- 
grateful protege  in  an  open  carriage,  because  his 
brother  Johann,  at  whose  country  seat  he  had 
spent  some  time,  would  not  let  him  use  the  cov- 
ered one.    The  inclement  season  and  the  bad 
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■weather  had  the  most  injurious  consequences  for 
Beethoven's  health.  He  was  taken  with  a  lung 
fever,  which  soon  passed  into  dropsy.  In  vain 
did  he  send  for  his  old  physicians,  Braunhofer 
and  Staudenheim.  Only  some  days  afterwards 
did  Dr.  Wavruch  hear  by  accident  of  Beethoven's 
illness,  and  that  he  was  in  want  of  a  physician. 
He  went  to  him  immediately.  Nearly  two 
months  later  was  Beethoven's  former  physician 
and  friend,  Dr.  Malfatti,  moved  to  visit  him,  and 
join  Dr.  Wavruch  in  his  treatment.  Meanwhile 
the  disease  had  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
Beethoven  had  at  short  intervals  to  undergo  four 
operations. 

In  this  melancholy  condition  he  became  anx- 
ious about  the  means  of  providing  for  the  most 
necessary  wants,  since  his  entire  stock  of  money 
only  amounted  to  100  florins.  Convention  coin. 
It  occurred  to  him  to  turn  to  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  London,  and  ask  their  assistance.  Ac- 
cordingly he  wrote  to  Moscheles  in  London, 
whose  reply  described  the  sad  impression  which 
his  melancholy  situation  had  produced.  This 
letter  was  accompanied  by  the  sum  of  £100,  sent 
him  by  the  Philharmonic  Society.  They  begged 
him  to  accept  this  sura  for  the  time  being,  and  to 
apply  to  them  farther  should  he  be  in  need. 

Beethoven  viewed  the  approach  of  death  with 
resignation.  Whatever  he  left  behind  him  he 
bequeathed  to  his  nephew,  little  as  he  had  de- 
served it.  Upon  his  yet  remaining  original 
scores  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  that  he  left 
them  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  especially 
assisted  him  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  by  word 
and  deed.  In  the  midst  of  various  plans  for 
newly  projected  works,  among  others  an  oratorio : 
"  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross,"  he  yielded,  after 
many  sufferings,  to  the  final  fate,  surrounded  by 
his  brother  Johann  and  a  few  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  During  a  fearful  thunder-storm, 
accompanied  with  hail,  upon  the  26th  of  March, 
1827,  a  quarter  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
he  rendered  up  his  spirit. 

An  eye-witness  informs  us  of  his  last  days : 
"  When  I  came  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  March,  I  found  his  whole  face  disturbed, 
and  himself  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  with 
the  greatest  effort  utter  two  or  three  words. 
Soon  after  came  his  physician,  Dr.  Wavruch. 
He  looked  at  him  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  to 
me:  'Beethoven  is  rapidly  hastening  towards 
dissolution  ! '  Since  we  bad  concluded  the  busi- 
ness of  his  will,  as  well  as  could  be,  the  day 
before,  one  longing  wish  alone  remained  to  us — 
to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  to  the  world  that  he  had  closed  his 
life  as  a  true  Christian.  Dr.  Wavruch  begged 
him  in  writing,  in  the  name  of  all  his  friends,  to 
receive  the  holy  sacrament,  to  which  he  answered 
perfectly  composed  and  calmly :  '  I  will.'  The 
priest  came  about  four  o'clock,  and  the  service 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  edification.  He 
now  seemed  to  be  convinced  himself  of  his  near 
end ;  for  scarcely  had  the  clergyman  gone,  when 
he  said  to  me  and  the  surrounding  friends : 
'  Plaudite  amici,  comcedia  finita  est !  Have  I 
not  always  said  that  it  would  so  come  ? '  To- 
wards evening  he  lost  his  consciousness  and  began 
to  wander.  This  continued  until  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  when  visible  symptoms  of  death  showed 
themselves.  Yet  he  did  not  die  until  a  quarter 
before  six  in  the  evening  of  the  26th." 

Beethoven's  early  friend,  so  often  mentioned. 


Stephen  von  Beeuning,  together  with  the 
music-director,  A.  Schindlee,  took  charge  of 
the  funeral.  It  took  place  on  the  29th  of  March. 
An  almost  immeasurable  multitude  of  men,  of  the 
most  different  conditions,  followed  the  hearse  in 
long  procession  from  the  house  to  the  neighbor- 
ing church,  where  the  consecration  of  the  corpse 
took  place.  Beethoven's  earthly  remains  were 
then  borne  to  the  burial  ground  before  the 
Wiihring  line.  There  the  actor  Anschuetz  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  discourse  composed  by  Grill- 
PARZEE.  A  silver  medal  was  stamped  to  Beet- 
hoven's memory,  and  soon  his  bust  adorned  the 
hall  where  the  tones  of  his  masterworks  re- 
sounded. 

Of  Beethoven's  outward  appearance,  one  of 
his  friends  sketches  a  visible  portrait  in  these 
words :  "  He  was  five  feet  four  inches  (Vienna 
measure)  in  height,  of  compact  and  sturdy  frame, 
as  well  as  powerful  muscles.  His  head  was  un- 
commonly large,  covered  with  long,  snarly 
almost  entirely  gray  hair,  which  not  seldom  hung 
in  disorder  about  his  head.  His  forehead  was 
high  and  broad  ;  his  small  brown  eye  in  smiling 
drew  back  almost  into  his  head.  But  suddenly 
it  dilated  to  uncommon  size,  and  either  rolled 
and  flashed  about,  the  pupil  almost  always  turned 
upwards,  or  it  did  not  move  at  all,  and  looked 
fixedly  before  him,  if  any  idea  got  possession  of 
him.  At  such  times  his  whole  outward  appear- 
ance underwent  a  sudden  change,  and  wore  a 
visibly  inspired  and  imposing  aspect,  so  that  his 
little  form  seemed  to  lift  itself  upward  like  a  giant." 

In  this  insignificant  bodily  husk  dwelt  a  beau- 
tiful soul.  From  the  indications  already  given 
of  Beethoven'  character,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  a 
thoroughly  noble  man,  endowed  with  the  most 
loving  heart.  All  that  appeared  to  him  false, 
low,  immoral,  or  unjust,  he  hated  in  his  deepest 
soul.  But  on  the  other  hand,  worldly  prudence 
and  knowledge  of  men  were  wholly  strange 
things  to  him.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
several  times  how  easily  he  flew  into  a  passion, 
and  thereby  did  crying  injustice  to  his  best  and 
truest  friends,  merely  because  he  either  saw 
things  in  a  false  light,  or  he  had  been  excited 
and  made  mistrustful  by  ill-meaning  persons. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  soon  recognized  his 
own  injustice,  and  was  the  first  to  hold  out  the 
hand  of  reconciliation. 

Thus  he  wrote  one  day  on  sending  his  por- 
trait to  his  friend  Stephen  von  Breuning,  with 
whom  he  had  fallen  out :  "  Behind  this  picture, 
my  good,  dear  Stephen,  be  forever  hidden  what 
for  a  long  time  has  passed  between  us.  I  know  I 
have  rent  thy  heart.  My  own  pained  feelings, 
which  you  must  surely  have  remarked,  had  pun- 
ished me  enough  for  it.  It  was  no  wickedness  on 
my  part.  Else  I  were  no  more  worthy  of  thy 
friendship.  Passion  on  thy  part  and  on  mine. 
But  mistrust  towards  thee  was  awakened  in  me  ; 
men  placed  themselves  between  us,  who  were  not 
worthy  of  thee  and  me.  My  portrait  was  already 
long  ago  intended  for  thee  ;  you  know  that  I  had 
always  intended  it  for  some  one.  To  whom  could 
I  so  well  give  it  with  the  warmest  heart  as  to 
thee,  faithful,  good,  noble  Stephen  ?  Forgive  me 
if  I  have  caused  thee  pain  ;  I  suffered  not  less  my- 
self When  for  so  long  a  time  I  saw  thee  no 
more  about  me,  then  I  began  to  feel  right 
vividly  how  dear  thou  art  and  ever  wilt  be  to  my 
heart.  Now  perhaps  thou  wilt  fly  back  into  my 
arms,  as  formerly." 


The  usual  consequences  of  deafness — mistrust, 
ill  humor  and  reserve — manifested  themselves  in 
a  high  degree  in  Beethoven.  He  hated  all  for- 
mality. Hence  he  only  went  unwillingly  to  the 
Archduke  Rudolph's,  his  illustrious  pupil,  careful 
as  that  Prince  was  to  exempt  him  from  these  for- 
malities. So,  too,  he  once  abandoned  beautiful 
lodgings  at  the  villa  of  Baron  von  Pronay,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  the  Baron,  when  he 
met  him,  made  him  too  profound  bows.  For 
similar  reasons  he  often,  as  we  have  before  said, 
changed  his  lodgings,  so  that  he  had  to  pay  for 
two,  three,  and  at  one  time  even  four  dwelling- 
places  at  once.  From  this  it  is  easily  understood 
how  he,  although  he  had  a  decent  income, 
never  laid  up  anything,  but  rather,  by  the  con- 
fession of  his  own  letters,  found  himself  not  sel- 
dom in  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Yet  he  never 
suffered  real  personal  privations. 

As  a  musician,  there  were  united  in  Beethoven 
the  most  thorough  musical  knowledge  with  the 
happy  talent  for  inventing  charming  melodies. 
In  his  earlier  works,  especially  in  his  piano  varia- 
tions. Sonatas,  Trios  and  Quartets,  he  followed 
essentially  the  direction,  which  Haydn,  who 
moreover  was  his  teacher,  and  Mozart  had  given 
to  instrumental  music.  He  sympathized  with 
Haydn's  humor  and  with  Mozart's  tender  feeling. 
Even  in  many  of  his  later  works,  in  several  sym- 
phonies and  sonatas,  above  all  in  his  wonderful 
B  flat  major  Trio,  that  tendency  predominated  in 
him.  But  whereas  Haydn  turned  afterwards 
especially  to  church  music,  and  Mozart  estab- 
lished his  fame  forever  as  a  dramatic  composer, 
Beethoven  struck  into  an  entirely  opposite  path. 
His  withdrawal  from  the  world  and  its  appear- 
ances, from  the  pictures,  forms  and  laws  of  the 
drama  and  the  church,  led  him  into  the  domain 
of  instrumental  music,  and  here  again  to  the  con- 
fidential, private,  self-satisfying  piano-forte.  His 
piano  compositions  became  the  circle  in  which  his 
musical  creative  power  moved  almost  exclusively. 
By  a  more  appropriate  treatment,  by  a  deeper 
entering  into  the  character  and  capabilities  of  his 
favorite  instrument,  Beethoven  soon  left  his  great 
predecessors  behind  him.  His  tone-figures,  his 
chords  were  richer  and  fuller  ;  the  melody  came 
out  clearer  and  more  distinct,  through  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subordinate  voices.  Every 
connoisseur  in  the  Art  must  have  soon  convinced 
himself  how  his  genius  buried  itself  in  these  tones 
and  elevated  this  his  chosen  instrument  to  be  his 
most  peculiar  organ. 

With  years  and  the  steady  ripening  of  his 
talent,  Beethoven's  musical  ideas  and  outpourings 
of  feeling  became  ever  grander,  mightier  and 
more  transporting.  Deeper  than  formerly  had  a 
theme  to  be  felt,  to  be  able  to  enchain  him 
long.  His  works  rose  gradually  to  a  spiritual 
and  plastic  unity  of  feeling,  which  his  great 
predecessors  in  similar  compositions  had  not 
reached.  His  absorption  in  an  idea,  his  revelling 
in  a  feeling,  often  led  him  to  an  insatiable  pitch. 
He  could  not  make  an  end,  and  always  after 
every  rich  gush  of  feeling,  he  sent  another 
deeper  still.  It  was  wonderful  at  the  same  time 
how  the  overflowing  stream  of  his  feeling  never 
overstepped  the  prescribed  lines  of  a  form  cir- 
cumspectly chosen,  but  only  expanded  it  in  a 
legitimate  way.  He  was  always  meditatiug  upon 
new  combinations,  which  to  one  not  fully  initiated 
in  the  art  appeared  often  strange,  or  even  bi- 
zarre. 
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Rich  and  deep  as  his  piano  compositions  and 
Quartets,  nay,  grander  and  mightier,  were  Beet- 
hoven's orchestral  works,  in  which  his  genius 
could  move  more  boldly  and  freely.  If  anything 
remained  unattainable  to  him,  it  was  the  innocent 
clearness,  comparable  to  the  blue  heavens,  of 
Haydn's  instrumentation.  It  better  corresponded 
with  Beethoven's  nature,  as  a  gifted  writer  ex- 
pressed it,  to  lead  us  into  a  clond  or  storm,  or  into 
the  rosy  atmosphere  of  an  Indian  night.  He  had 
grown  so  to  live  in  the  voices  of  his  instrumental 
world,  that  he  felt  himself  more  related  to  them 
than  to  human  beings,  from  intercourse  with 
whom  he  was  separated  by  his  weakness  of  hear- 
ing. What  intercourse  with  men  did  not  afford 
him,  these  voices  mui-mured  and  whispered  to  his 
soul ;  he  infused  his  own  feeling,  his  own  con- 
sciousness into  his  instrument. 

The  greatness  of  his  musical  talent  revealed 
itself  already  in  his  earliest  works,  in  his  first 
Mass,  in  the  Oratorio :  "  Christ  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  ; "  then  in  his  opera :  "  Leonora,"  after- 
wards remodelled  under  the  title  of  "  Fidelio," 
which  may  be  called  the  most  perfect  dramatic 
creation  since  Mozart,  and  stands  beside  his  mas- 
terworks.  Beethoven's  music  to  Goethe's  "  Eg- 
mont,"  his  overture  to  "  Coriolanus,"  translated 
the  works  of  the  poets  better  for  him  than  he 
could  have  done  it  in  the  form  of  vocal  music.  The 
depth  and  inwardness  of  his  feeling  expressed 
itself  in  the  most  various  states  of  mind.  Touch- 
ingly  resounded  the  melting,  never-ending  fare- 
well of  a  loving  pair  in  his  Sonata :  Les  Adieux, 
VAhsence  et  le  Retour.  In  his  C  minor  Sym- 
phony Beethoven  knew  how  to  represent  in  an 
inimitable  manner,  how  a  strong  soul,  after  severe, 
painful  conflict  with  gloomy  doubts,  inspired  by 
looking  up  to  heaven,  lifts  itself  in  strength  and 
clearness  to  an  unshakeable  conviction.  His 
Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia  he  wrote  when  he  had 
been  deceived  in  a  tender  passion,  and  had  to 
tear  himself  violently  away.  Among  Beethoven's 
numerous  compositions  his  "Battle  of  Vittoria," 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  his  "  Pastoral 
Symphony,  have  maintained  no  insubordinate 
place.  Attractive  also  were  the  images  from  a 
heroic  life  in  his  Sinfonia  Eroica. 

The  greatest  part  of  his  works  show  always  a 
uniform  succession  of  ideas,  now  resting  upon 
outward  circumstances,  and  now  upon  determinate 
views  of  human  life  in  general,  or  of  his  own 
life.  Never,  or  at  the  most  very  rarely,  in  his 
works,  did  a  thought  once  heard  return  again. 
Even  his  accompaniment  was  always  new.  Each 
one  of  his  compositions  had  its  own  peculiar  circle, 
in  which  it  coincided  with  no  other ;  in  each  a 
new,  self-contained  world  revealed  itself:  each 
brought  forth  special,  unmistakeable  views,  scenes 
of  life  or  images  of  nature.  Such  a  variety  were 
hardly  possible  without  that  genuine  poetic  ten- 
dency to  individual  shaping  of  his  creations,  which 
reigned  in  Beethoven's  nature.  But  to  this  ten- 
dency he  could  resign  himself  more  uninterrupt- 
edly than  most  composers. 

Withdrawn  from  the  actual  world,  he  lived 
only  in  the  realm  of  tones.  Into  the  voiceless 
solitude  his  love-craving  and  with-love-overflow- 
ing  heart  accompanied  him.  Deep,  unsatisfied 
yearning  seemed  to  be  the  ground-tone,  especial- 
ly in  many  of  his  later  works.  As  in  his  out- 
ward life  he  longed  in  vain  for  the  bliss  of  domes- 
tic life,  so  in  his  Art  he  turned  with  longing  love 
towards  men.    He  gave  the  deepest  expression  to 


these  feehngs  in  his  masterly  composition  of  the 
song  of  Schiller:  "To  Joy."  Some  striking  re- 
marks upon  the  character  of  his  music  in  general 
are  contained  in  a  httle  pamphlet  which  appeared 
in  Dresden  in  1854,  under  the  title:  Beethoven's 
Symplwnien  nacli  ihren  idealen  Gelialt.* 

Eighteen  years  after  Beethoven's  death  had 
passed,  when  his  native  city,  Bonn,  honored  him 
by  the  erection  of  a  colossal  monument  in  bronze, 
for  which  the  sculptor  Haehnel,  in  Dresden, 
modelled  the  design.  The  monument  is  25  feet 
in  height,  the  statue  itself  being  10  feet  and  the 
pedestal  15  feet.  Beethoven  is  represented  in 
the  inspired  moment  of  artistic  activity.  While 
the  upward  look  betrays  the  lightning  of  a  creative 
thought,  the  right  hand  lifts  itself,  as  if  involun- 
tarily, to  write  down  the  thought  at  once  upon 
the  note-book  held  in  the  left  hand.  In  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  figure  and  in  the  energetic  ex- 
pression of  the  features  you  see  at  the  first  glance 
a  man  who  wills  to  achieve  something  great,  ex- 
traordinary, and  who  is  conscious  also  of  the 
power  to  do  it.  The  four  reliefs,  which  adorn 
the  pedestal,  are  happily  conceived.  On  the 
front  side  we  have  Imagination  in  flying  robe, 
hastening  away  upon  the  back  of  a  Sphynx. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  Instrumental  Music,  or 
rather  Symphony,  as  its  representative,  a  floating 
female  figure,  surrounded  by  four  Genii,  which 
indicate  the  four  parts  of  the  Symphony ;  the 
first  holds  the  sword,  the  second  the  serpent  and 
the  torch  reversed,  the  third  the  thyrsus  and  the 
castanets,  the  fourth  the  triangle.  On  the  two 
sides  we  see  two  sitting  female  figures,  one  of 
which,  playing  the  organ,  represents  Church 
Music,  the  other,  with  two  masks,  Dramatic  Music. 

The  unveiling  of  the  monument  took  place 
amid  many  solemnities  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1845.  Two  days  before,  Beethoven's  Missa 
Sohmnis  in  D,  and  his  last  Symphony,  with 
chorus,  were  performed,  under  the  direction  of 
kapellmeister  Spohr,  in  a  splendid  hall  then 
newly  built.  On  the  12th  of  August,  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  numerous  procession 
walked  to  the  cathedral,  where  Prof.  Breidek- 
STEIN  conducted  the  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  C.  After  the  Mass  the  procession  moved 
to  the  public  square,  where  an  immeasurable 
multitude  were  already  assembled,  including 
many  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  announced  the  arrival  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Frederic  William  IV.,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  The  unveiling  of  the 
monument  followed  a  festival  discourse  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  Breidenstein,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  chorus  of  men's  voices  with  an 
accompaniment  of  wind  instruments.  The  fes- 
tivities were  closed  by  a  second  grand  concert  in 
the  i^esi-hall,  in  which,  under  the  alternate 
direction  of  Spohr  and  Liszt,  several  of  Beet- 
hoven's works  were  performed:  his  overture  to 
"  Coriolanus,"  a  Concerto  in  E  flat  major,  a 
Quartet-canon  from  "  Fidelio,"  a  string  Quartet 
in  E  flat,  a  grand  scene  with  chorus  from  the 
oratorio  :  "  Christ  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  his  C 
minor  Symphony,  and  finally  the  second  Finale 
from  "  Fidelio."  f 

*  "  Beethoven's  Symphonies  with  reference  to  their 
ideal  contents."  For  a  translation  of  this  clever 
essay  see  Vol.  VII.,  page  73,  et  seq.,  of  this  Journal. 

•f-  For  full  description  of  this  festival,  borrowed 
from  Chorley's  "  Modern  German  Music,"  see  Vol. 
VI.,  pp.  1 — 18,  of  this  Journal. 


A  letter  of  Beethoven's  to  MAxxnissoN, 
whose  poem,  Adelaide,  he  composed,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  relic.  This  letter,  written  in  the 
earliest  period  of  his  life  in  Vienna,  affords  by 
its  pervading  tone  of  modesty  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  characteristics  of  Beethoven. 
"You  have  here,"  he  writes  (Vienna,  Aug.  4, 
1800),  "a  composition  of  mine,  which  has  already 
been  for  some  years  published,  and  of  which  you 
perhaps,  to  my  shame,  as  yet  know  nothing.  I 
can  perhaps  excuse  myself,  and  tell  you  why  I 
dedicated  a  thing,  which  came  so  warm  out  of 
my  heart,  to  you,  and  yet  did  not  inform  you  of 
it,  by  stating  that  in  the  first  place  I  did  not 
know  where  you  resided ;  and  again  on  the 
ground  of  shyness,  since  I  feared  I  had  been  too 
forward  in  dedicating  to  you  anything,  of  which  I 
knew  not  whether  it  had  your  approbation.  Even 
now  I  send  you  the  Adelaide  with  misgiving. 
You  yourself  know  what  a  change  a  few  years 
produce  in  an  artist  who  is  constantly  progress- 
ing. The  farther  one  has  advanced  in  Art,  the 
less  do  his  earlier  works  satisfy  him.  My  great- 
est wish  is  satisfied,  if  the  musical  composition  of 
your  heavenly  Adelaide  does  not  entirely  dis- 
please you  ;  and  if  you  shall  be  moved  thereby 
to  produce  soon  another  similar  poem,  and  do  not 
find  my  request  presumptuous,  that  you  will  send 
it  to  me  at  once.  I  will  then  summon  up  all  my 
powers,  to  come  near  to  your  beautiful  poetry. 
Consider  the  dedication  as  a  sign  of  my  gratitude 
and  high  estimation  for  the  blissful  satisfaction 
wliich  your  poetry  has  always  given  me  and  will 
still  give  me." 


"Professors." 

A  foreigner  looking  through  the  directory  of 
this,  or  any  other  American  city,  would  be  apt  to 
conclude  us  to  be  a  remarkably  musical  people, 
judging  from  the  innumerable  "  Professors  of 
Music"  whose  addresses  are  to  be  found  inserted 
in  the  cumbrous  volume.  Indeed,  even  we  have 
often  been  surprised  at  the  shoals  of  persons 
claiming  this  distinctive  title,  while  in  fact,  they 
have  no  right  so  to  dub  themselves,  and  while  no 
reason  exists  for  their  being  so  termed  by  others. 
"  Artist"  and  "  Professor"  are  rapidly  becoming 
meaningless  words,  after  having  been  for  long 
years  employed  as  the  honorable  indicators  of 
those  accomplished  and  learned  men  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  services  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
To  deserve  and  possess  the  rank  of  Artist — for 
rank  it  then  actually  was — constituted  at  one  time 
the  ambition  of  lofty  genius ;  to  be  an  artist  was  to 
prove  an  affinity  with  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  all  the  great  Art  names  of  old ;  now  we  see 
"  Artists  in  Hair"  on  half  the  signs  of  the  Wig 
stores  in  town,  and  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  dancers, 
actresses,  sign  painters,  bootmakers,  &c.,  are  all 
indiscriminately  called  "  Artists."  What  results 
from  this  wholesale  abuse  ?  Simply  this, — the  men' 
who  really  possess  the  right  so  to  term  themselves, 
drop  the  word  and  announce  themselves  as  "  his- 
torical painters,"  "  landscape  pamters,"  or  "  por- 
trait painters"  as  the  case  may  chance  to  be. 

The  word  "  Professor  "  is  similarly  misapplied, 
and  has  lost  its  correct  signification,  although  as 
yet  it  has  not  produced  so  marked  a  result  upon 
the  class  of  men  to  which  the  title  should  be 
strictly  confined.  The  reason  of  this  non-result 
may  be  that  the  true  Professors  cannot  find,  or 
have  not  heretofore  sought  to  find  a  different  word 
to  employ,  in  order  to  express  their  calling ;  that 
they  know  of  none  to  answer  their  purposes  as 
correctly  and  perfectly  as  Painter  does  for  Artist. 
We  have  professors  of  dancing,  professors  of  box- 
ing, of  magic,  and  of  almost  everything  that  one 
can  call  to  mind.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  a  Professor  means  one  who  publicly 
teaches  any  science  or  branch  of  learning ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  equally  unquestionable  that 
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dancing,  boxinor,  and  fencinn;  are  but  acoomplish- 
ments  at  the  best,  and  not  sufficiently  scientific  or 
learned  for  the  teachers  to  be  dignified  by  the 
high  sounding  title  so  extensively  employed  by 
them.  We  have  given  the  widest  definition  to 
the  word,  not  the  strict  one  which  says  a  Professor 
is  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
practice  and  theory  of  the  science  which  he  pro- 
fesses; this  would  shut  out,  and  justly  too,  many 
whom  we  tacitly  acknowledge  to  have  a  claim  on 
the  title. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  musical  application  of  the 
word  that  we  particularly  wish  to  speak.  No  one 
can  deny  that  Music  is  a  science,  aye,  and  an 
abstruse  one  also ;  therefore  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing such  a  degree  as  Professor  of  Music  is  as 
undoubted  as  that  of  having  a  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  or  of  Chemistry.  To  return,  there- 
fore, to  what  we  said  at  the  very  outset  of  this 
article,  a  foreigner  might  well  conclude  Americans 
to  be  a  very  musical  people,  on  perceiving  the 
great  number  of  Professors  pursuing  their  pro- 
fession in  our  different  cities.  We,  however,  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  these  so  styled  Professors, 
know  a  great  majority  of  them  to  be  as  unworthy 
of  the  designation  as  the  magicians,  fencing  mas- 
ters, and  the  rest. 

A  strange  abuse  has  fallen  on  this  unfortunate 
word,  an  abuse  that  a  few  years  since,  we  believed 
was  about  to  work  its  own  destruction  ;  it  still 
exists,  perhaps  in  fuller  force  than  ever.  "  Pro- 
fessor" and  "  teacher"  seem  to  have  become 
inextricably  entangled,  and  from  the  way  in  which 
the  words  are  misused,  one  might  imagine  them 
to  be  synonymous.  We  grant  that  a  Professor 
may  be  a  teacher,  yes,  and  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion of  teacher,  likewise,  but  we  do  not  grant  that 
a  teacher  is  necessarily  a  Professor. 

Nearly  every  teacher  dubs  himself  either  a 
Professor  of  Music  at  large,  of  the  violin,  the 
organ,  singing,  or  of  any  other  separate  branch. 
As  a  general  rule  the  less  a  man  knows  about  the 
business  the  more  he  parades  the  "  Professor,"  and 
we  used  to  believe  that  the  public  would  at  length 
perceive  the  impositions  perpetually  practised 
upon  them,  so  that  the  evil  would  work  its  own 
cure  by  carrying  itself  beyond  even  their  endur- 
ance. We  are  mistaken  ;  there  are  more  "  Pro- 
fessors" than  ever,  and  the  few  who  are  really  such, 
now  sensibly  style  themselves  Teachers  of  Har- 
mony, Composition,  Instrumental  or  Vocal  Music, 
as  they  may  chance  to  be. — Fitzgerald's  City  Item. 


St.  George's  Hall,  Bradford,  England. 

[The  following  description  of  this  Hall  is  taken 
chiefly  from  the  printed  document  preiixed  to  the 
programmes  of  the  late  Musical  Festival,  described 
in  another  column.] 

St.  George's  Hall  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  three  of  its  sides  facing  into  separate  streets, 
and  covers  an  area  of  1,600  square  yards.  Its 
outer  walls  and  columns  are  of  Yorkshire  stone. 
The  front  or  western  elevation  is  75  feet  in  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment,  and 
is  composed  of  a  rusticated  basement  27  feet  hio-h, 
surmounted  with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters 
which  support  the  entablature.  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  three  arched  doorways,  with  folding 
doors  on  the  basement  of  this  facade.  On  each 
side  are  niches  containing  bronze  candelabra. 
The  centres  of  the  arches  over  the  doorways  are 
enriched  with  masks  executed  by  Yorkshire  artists. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  intercolumniations  are 
occupied  by  windows  14  feet  high,  and  the  upper 
with  circular  shields  in  stone,  bordered  with 
wreaths  of  oak  leaves.  The  south  side  elevation 
consists  of  a  rusticated  basement  story,  with  deeply 
recessed  windows,  between  which  are  elaborately 
carved  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Above  this 
story  are  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters,  sup- 
porting an  unbroken  entablature  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  The  intercolumniations  are 
filled  with  eight  arched  windows  14  feet  high. 
The  entrance  leads  into  a  vestibule  46  by  25  fe'et, 
and  22  feet  in  height.  From  the  centre  of  the 
floor  sprmgs  the  grand  staircase  branching  off"  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  terminating  in  the'gallery 
on  each  side  leading  to  the  stalls  and  area.    At 


the  foot  of  the  staircase  on  either  side  are  bronze 
candelabra  12  feet  high,  with  9  branches  to  each. 
The  hall  itself  is  152  feet  in  length,  76  in  breadth, 
and  60  feet  high.  It  is  divided  into  Area,  Stalls, 
and  Gallery.  The  first  is  96  by  45  feet,  and  will 
accommodate  1000  persons  with  seats.  The  stalls 
are  raised  12  feet  above  the  area,  and  contain 
528  seats.  The  front  of  the  stalls  is  ornamented 
with  foliated  scroll  work,  executed  in  carton- 
pierre ;  in  the  centre  of  each  scroll  are  two 
emblematic  figures  in  alto  relievo.  The  gallery 
is  carried  round  three  sides  of  the  building,  and 
contains  1,800  seats.  The  Hall  is  thus  calculated 
to  hold  an  audience  of  3,328  persons.  The 
eastern  or  orchestral  end  is  semicircular,  with  a 
diameter  of  45  feet :  on  either  side  of  the  organ 
are  Corinthian  pillars  springing  from  the  orchestra, 
and  supporting  the  entablature.  A  space  of  6  feet 
from  the  cornice  to  the  ceiling  is  coved  and 
divided  into  panels,  enriched  with  a  deep  border 
of  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  fruit  and  flowers.  Around 
the  ceiling  runs  a  border  of  the  same  character. 
The  ceiling  itself  is  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments by  an  inner  border  of  scroll  work,  with 
central  ornaments  of  water  leaves  and  flowers. 

At  the  Festival  of  1853,  the  building  had  only 
been  just  completed,  and  possession  given  on  the 
Monday  in  the  same  week.  The  intended  deco- 
rations and  painting,  therefore,  could  not  be 
carried  out,  and  the  performances  were  given 
within  comparatively  bare  walls.  The  paintings 
and  decorations  are  now  all  completed,  and  the 
interior  of  the  Hall,  for  elegance  and  appropriate- 
ness combined,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  music-room 
in  Europe.  The  walls  are  painted  a  buff  color, 
the  panels  pale  blue,  and  the  ribs  and  mouldings 
a  rich  cream.  The  centre  flowers  and  the  foliage 
fruit  and  flowers  of  the  beams  "  between  the 
several  compaitments  of  the  ceiling,  are  picked 
out  in  crimson,  and  the  ornamental  mouldings 
and  flats  around  the  panels  relieved  with  dead 
gold  and  tertiary  colors.  The  pilasters  around 
the  orchestra  have  been  filled  with  scroll-work, 
with  pale  blue  ground,  and  the  capitals  and 
mouldings  gilded.  Between  the  pilasters  project- 
ing from  the  wall,  are  placed  elegant  groups  of 
musical  instruments,  in  the  form  of  trophies, 
surmounted  by  globes,  from  which  spring  angelic 
figures  of  nearly  life  size  bearing  coronals  of  light. 

The  Hall  is  lighted  by  16  arched  windows  14 
feet  high.  The  method  of  lighting  it  in  the 
evening  is  by  a  continuous  line  of  1,600  gas  jets 
from  pipes  carried  round  three  sides  of  the  Hall 
on  the  uppper  surface  of  the  cornice,  while  the 
orchestra  is  lighted  from  the  corona's  borne  by  the 
figures  between  the  pilasters.  This  affords  a  sub- 
dued and  splendid  light  to  all  parts  of  the  room, 
without  the  disagreeable  effect  of  strong  lights 
and  shadows  occasioned  by  the  ordinarv  mode  of 
lighting  with  lamps  and  chandeliers.  The  venti- 
lation is  effected  by  circular  apertures  7  inches 
in  diameter,  pierced  through  the  exterior  mould- 
ing of  the  outer  border  of  the  ceiling,  continued 
entirely  round  the  four  sides  of  the  latter,  and 
giving  a  ventilating  surface  equal  to  a  superficial 
area  of  130  square  feet.  The  heating  is  by  the 
usual  hot  water  apparatus ;  cold  air  can  readily 
be  let  into  the  building  without  creating  any 
scarcely  perceptible  draughts,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air.  The 
organ  used  at  the  Festival  in  1853  was  not  calcu- 
lated for  so  large  a  building  as  the  Hall.  This 
has  been  replaced  by  the  present  powerful  instru- 
ment, just  completed  by  iVIessrs.  Hill  and  Sons,  of 
London.  The  exterior  of  the  organ  has  been 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  building  in  its  decora- 
tions and  architectural  character,  and  is  rich  in 
ornament,  with  a  bold,  varied,  yet  chaste  outline, 
presenting  altogether,  one  of  the  most  appropriate 
designs  for  a  Concert  Eoom  organ.  The  decora- 
tions reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  taste  and 
skill  of  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Mensforth,  to  whom 
the  whole  of  the  painting,  &c.,  has  been  entrusted. 
The  general  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  the 
audience  has  been  carefully  attended  to.  Sep- 
arate entries  are  provided  for  each  class  of  visitors, 
and  all  possible  precautions  taken  to  avoid  a  crush 
on  entering  or  leaving  the  Hall.  On  a  level  with 
the  stalls  are  refreshment  and  cloak  rooms ;  the 
former  45  by  25  feet,  for  the  accommodation  of 


the  occupants  of  that  portion  of  the  Hall ;  and  a 
similar  arrangement  has  been  made  for  those  of 
the  area.  It  is  believed,  and  competent  authorities 
have  expressed  their  opinion,  that  tbei-e  are  few, 
if  any  buildings,  of  the  same  character  in  which 
so  large  a  number  of  people  can  be  assembled, 
and  where  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
each  class  have  been  so  much  considered  and  so 
effectually  provided  for. 

Kngland. 

Bradpoud  Triennial  Festival. — 'This  great  fes- 
tival commenced  on  Tuesday  morning,  Aug.  26,  in 
St.  George's  Hall.  The  first  festival -was  held  three 
years  ago,  when  that  magnificent  music  hall  "was 
finished.  A  large  and  powerful  organ  has  been  added, 
containing  -51  stops  and  27S3  pipes. 

The  principal  sopranos  engaged  were  Mme.  Clara 
Novello,  Mme.  "Weiss,  Miss  Milner,  and  Miss  Sher- 
rington, together  with  the  new  and  brilliant  star  in 
the  musical  horizon,  Mile.  Piccolomini,  who  appeared 
on  the  last  two  evenings.  Among  the  contraltos  we 
find  Mme.  Alboni,  Mme.  Viardot  Garcia,  and  Miss 
Fanny  Huddart.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  led  as  tenor,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Montem  Smith  and  Herr  Reichardt ; 
whilst  Herr  Formes  and  Mr.  AVeiss,  with  Signor  Bel- 
letti,  Signor  Beneventano,  and  Mr.  AVinn,  took  the 
bass  portions  during  the  whole  of  the  performances. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Brownsmith  presided  at  the  organ  ;  Mr.  "W. 
Jackson  was  chorus  master ;  Mr.  Costa  conductor. 
The  band  consisted  of  101  performers,  and  the  chorus, 
nearly  exclusively  Yorkshire,  of  about  2-50  voices. 

The  first  morning  was  devoted  to  a  splendid  per- 
formance of  the  oratorio  of  Eli/ah.  The  evening 
concert  consisted  of  three  parts.  The  first  opened 
with  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony.  For  the  rest  we 
copy  from  the  Times  : 

Miss.  Sherrington  followed,  with  Hal^vy's  air, 
"Bocages  ^pais,"  from  Les  Mousquetaires,  in  which 
the  beautiful  fresliness  of  her  soprano  voice,  and  her 
evident  feeling  (notwithstanding  the  shake  at  the  end 
of  the  andante),  made  a  strong  impression.  This 
young  lady  has  means  which  deserve  cultivation,  but 
she  would  have  done  wiser  to  choose  an  air  by  Auber 
liimself,  rather  than  one  which,  with  all  its  cleverness, 
is  little  better  than  Auber  and  water.  No  one  that  we 
know  of  can  sing  "In  diesen  heiligen  Hallen"  (from 
Die  Zauhei-fldte),  like  Herr  Formes,  who  never  sang 
it  more  impressively  than  on  the  present  occasion. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  display  of  vocalization  in 
which  the  genuine  art  of  song  was  exemplified  to  the 
ne j^lus iiltra Q^  perfection — Rossini's  "Una  voce  poco 
fa." — bjf  Rossini's  most  accomplished  disciple;  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  name  Alboni.  *  *  *  The 
chorus,  were  encored  in  Pearsall's  madrigal,  "  Oh 
who  will  o'er  the  downs  so  free."  Though  capitally 
sung,  this  is  by  no  means  a  striking  madrigal,  and 
could  well  have  been  spared  the  second  time.  All  the 
altos  in  the  Bradford  festival  chorus  are  men.  we  think 
a  mistake.  The  female  contralti  are  not  only  for  the 
most  part  better  in  tune,  but  give  a  greater  and  more 
pleasing  variety  of  tone  to  the  vocal  harmony;  and 
this  is  particularly  felt  in  part  songs  and  madrigals. 
If  Madame  Clara  Novcllo  would  introduce  '^'"eiSer's 
elaborate  and  lengthy  scena,  "  Ocean,  thou  mighty 
monster,"  less  frequently  it  would  he  more  welcome. 
It  seems  to  be  her  pet  festival  song.  Nevertheless, 
although  she  gives  it  with  great  energy,  and  splendid 
power  in  the  upper  notes  of  her  voice,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  piece  best  suited  to  her  talents.  She  was 
applauded  with  great  warmth.  The  first  part  ended 
famously,  with  a  magnificent  performance  of  Rossini's 
brilliant  overture  to  La  Gazza  Ladra,  which  roused 
the  audience  to  enthusiasm. 

Next  came  a  new  composition  by  a  name  well 
known  here  in  Boston  ;  about  which  the  Times  shall 
speak  again : 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  wholly  devoted 
to  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton's  new  cantata,  entitled  Robin 
Hood,  the  performance  of  which  was  directed  by  the 
composer  himself.  The  libretto  of  this  piece,  by  Mr. 
George  Linley.  is  in  the  usual  manner  of  that  fluent 
verse-maker.  The  personages  are  Maid  Marion  (Miss 
Milnor),  Robin  Hood  (Mr.  Sims  Reeves),  Little  John 
(Mr.  AVlnn,  barytone-bass),  and  "  the  Bishop"  (Mr. 
■\Veiss).  The  cantata,  which  is  written  with  that 
facility  for  which  Mr.  Hatton  is  noted,  although  with 
less  of  marked  character  than  the  subject  might  have 
suggested,  and  than  was  expected  from  the  author  of 
the  music  of  Henry  VIII.  and  T/ie  ]rinter's  Tate 
(Mr.  Kean's  versions),  may  be  shortly  described.  It 
opens  with  a  lively  chorus  of  outlaws,  who  "no  tribute 
pay"  and  "no  monarch  obey,"  according  to  the  fashion 
of  mediccval  outlaws  in  ordinary.     The  "Bishop,"  in 
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a  bass  air,  then  threatens  them  for  killing  the  King's 
deer,  proclaiming  his  authority  as  *'Custos  Rotulo- 
rum."  This  air,  while  there  are  too  many  words  to 
the  notes,  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  specimeri  of 
mock  bombast,  and  was  delivered  with  appropriate 
grandiloquence  by  Mr.  Weiss.  The  Bishop,  however, 
reckons  without  his  host.  He  is  caught  in  a  gtiet-apcns 
by  the  gallent  Robin  Hood,  whose  archers,  clad  in 
Lincoln  green,  surround  the  reverend  father  and  his 
retainers.  Robin  then  (doubtless  at  the  instance  of 
some  wary  and  far-seeing  publisher)  addresses  the 
Bishop  in  a  sentimental  ballad,  inviting  him  and  his 
companions  to  share  the  joys  of  his  sylan  retreat, 
which  are  described  after  the  most  approved  manner 
of  drawing-room  ballads,  made  "to  sell."  The  first 
line  of  this  ballad  which  sounds  odd  enough  from  the 
lips  of  Robin  Hood,  no  carpet-knight,  if  chronicles  tell 
truth,  is  after  Shakspoare — "Under  the  greenwood 

tree."      The   rest .      The   music    is    tuneful    and 

pretty,  if  not  very  new,  and  was  sung  by  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  with  so  much  expression  and  tenderness  that 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  he  was  impersonating  an 
outlaw;  and  so  the  song  was  redemanded.  In  a  trio 
with  chorus  that  follows,  the  fault  of  which  is  its 
length,  the  bold  Robin  Hood  and  his  "merry,  merry 
men"  are  supposed  to  strip  the  good  Bishop,  in  spite 
of  his  tears_and  protestations,  of  all  he  has  about  him. 
They  then  force  him  to  dance  against  his  will  and 
much  to  his  discomfort,  in  a  chorus,  "Strike  the 
harp,"  which  is  by  no  means  the  best  piece  of  music 
in  the  cantata,  A  madrigal  of  "forest  maidens"- — 
whatever  they  may  be  (forest  deers  was  suggested) — 
"  In  our  forest  dell,"  for  female  voices,  completes  the 
picture  of  sylvan  felicity  subsequent  to  the  act  of 
brigandage,  and  contains  further  allusions  to  the 
"greenwood  tree,"  under  which  these  gentlewomen 
are  accustomed  to 

"^wile  away 
The  sultry  day." 
This  madrigal  is  extremely  pleasing  and  ingeniously 
accompanied.  It  was  well  sung  by  the  ladies,  and 
encored.  Now  that  the  Bishop  has  been  plundered  of 
his  wealth  and  furniture,  Robin  and  Marion  have  time 
to  think  of  other  matters,  and  the  cantata  comes  to  a 
termination  with  some  pastoral  billing  and  cooing.  In 
a  fresh  sentimental  ballad,  "  Oh,  love  is  like  the  ocean 
wild — now  calm,  &c."  (not  so  good  as  its  predecessors 
though  aiming  at  the  same  mark).  Maid  Marion 
describes  her  heart  as  a  "frail  bark"  upon  the  "waters 
of  love,"  which,  "when  the  angry  storm  descends," 
sinks  "  beneath  the  sjyray."  A  duet  follows,  in  which 
the  two  declare  their  eternal  affection  for  each  other, 
and  their  perfect  satisfaction  with  forest  life,  in  glow- 
ing and  passionate  numbers.  The  music  of  this  duet 
is  well  suited  to  the  words.  The  Jinah  is  another 
lively  chorus,  in  which  Robin's  followers  express  their 
disregard  of  "  kings  and  courtiers"  and  their  devotion 
to  their  stalwart  chief.  This,  too,  was  encored,  and 
at  the  end  Mr.  Hatton  was  honored  by  bursts  of 
applause,  both  from  the  members  of  the  chorus  (who, 
however,  had  no  perceptible  right  to  applaud  a  per- 
formance in  which  they  took  so  conspicuous  a  share) 
and  the  audience.  His  success  could  hardly  have 
been  more  complete. 

Viardot  Garcia  was  the  heroine  of  the  third  part, 
and  was  greatly  admired  in  a  trio  by  Cimarosa,  which 
she  sang  with  Mme.  Novello  and  Mrs.  "Weiss ;  also  in 
Ah !  noil  giunge.  There  was  the  madrigal,  "  Down 
in  the  fiow'ry  vale,"  a  song  by  Alboni,  and  the  con- 
cert closed  with  Cherubini's  Anacreon  overture.  The 
attendance  was  small,  owing  partly  to  bad  weather, 
but  more,  it  is  said,  to  aristocratic  prices. 

Secone!  day.  The  same  causes  prevented  a  full  hall 
to  hear  a  work  about  which  all  England  has  so  much 
curiosity  as  Costa's  oratorio  of  EIL  As  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  members  of  our  own  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  who  are  about  dipping  into  this  new 
work,  we  copy  what  the  Times  says  of  the  perform- 
ance: 

The  choruses  could  not  have  gone  better  than  in 
Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  but  the  solos  assuredly  did. 
This  was  the  more  important,  since  it  is  in  the  beauty 
of  many  of  the  recitatives  and  airs  that  the  chief 
merit  of  Eli.  consists.  Very  few  can  write  more  nat- 
urally or  more  skilfully  for  voices  than  Mr.  Costa, 
whoso  method  of  scoring  for  the  orchestra,  moreover, 
is  so  clear  and  well  calculated  that  his  instruments 
always  support  and  enrich  the  melodious  phrases, 
never  clogging,  obscuring  or  overpowering  them. 

That  the  Bradford  audience  were  highly  pleased 
with  Eli  was  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
oratorio  was  received.  The  perfection  of  the  execu- 
tion, indeed,  would  have  charmed  a  more  exacting 
tribunal,  and  have  aided  a  composition  even  less  mer- 
itorious than  that  of  Mr.  Costa  in  passing  muster 
triumphantly.  Madame  Viardot's  conception  of  the 
music  allotted  to  the  boy-prophet,  Samuel,  is  as  pure 
and  unobtrusive  as  her  singing  in  the  Morning  and 
Prayers  (two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  vocal  solos) 
is  faultless.  Madame  Novello's  lovely  voice  is  heard 
to  signal  advantage  in  the  two  airs,  "  Turn  unto  me," 
and  "  I  will  extol  thee,"  in  which  the  barren  and  dis- 
consolate, the  fruitful  and  exulting  Hannah  are  so 
well  contrasted  by  the  composer,  and  which,  though 


in  such  opposite  styles,  the  popular  English  soprano 
renders  with  equal  effect.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  is  as 
much  at  home  in  the  smooth  and  tranquil  melody 
given  to  the  devout  Elkanah,  as  in  the  fierce  and 
boisterous  defiance  of  the  Philistine  warrior  Saph, 
embodied  in  music  which,  if  not  precisely  the  best,  is 
among  the  most  theatrically  striking  in  the  oratorio. 
Herr  Formes  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the 
prophet  Eli.  The  music  is  so  precisely  suited  to  his 
noble  voice,  his  measured  style  of  singing  and  decla- 
mation, that  we  may  presume  that  Mr.  Costa  wrote  it 
expressly  for  him.  At  the  same  time  this,  in  a  degree 
(apart  from  the  view  which  the  composer  may  have 
taken  of  his  chief  personage,)  would  help  to  explain 
the  unvarying  slowness  and  solemnity  by  which  the 
airs  and  recitatives  of  Eli  are  distinguished,  and 
which  has  laid  them  open  to  the  general  charge  of 
monotony.  To  resume,  we  believe  Mr.  Costa  might 
have  searched  Europe  in  vain  for  more  admirable  rep- 
resentatives of  his  four  most  prominent  characters 
than  Mesdames  Novello  and  Viardot,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  and  Herr  Formes,  who  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  was  hinted  yesterday,  fairly  surpassed  them- 
selves, singing  their  very  best,  at  once  charming  the 
public  andsatisfying  the  composer.  As  the  Man  of 
God,  too,  a  small  but  very  significant  part,  Mr.  Weiss 
was  entitled  to  praise  for  his  uniformly  correct  and 
careful  singing  ;  while  Mr.  Montem  Smith  did  his 
best  for  the  two  concerted  pieces  which  call  the  voice 
of  the  second  tenor  into  requisition.  A  verdict  of 
unqualified  approval  might  with  strict  justice  be 
passed  upon  the  execution  of  the  choruses  ;  but  some 
of  these  were  sung  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  we  must  instance  them  by  name.  First  there 
was  the  thanksgiving ;  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord,"  w-here 
the  fugue  on  the  word  "  Amen  "  was  given  with  won- 
derful precision ;  then  the  chorale  of  the  people : 
"  How  mighty  is  Thy  name  ;"  then  the  "  Hosanna  " 
at  the  end  of  Part  I.  (with  fugue  No.  2,  which,  al- 
though the  notes  are  not  exactly  the  same,  always 
conjures  up  the  first  bars  of  Handel's  "  Rejoice  great- 
ly,") just  as  vigorous,  clear,  and  pointed  as  the  first ; 
then  "  Hold  not  Thy  peace,  and  be  not  still,  O  God  !" 
which  includes  the  fugue  in  G  minor,  with  florid  ac- 
companiments ("  0  God,  make  them  like  a  wheel,") 
the  ablest  and  most  energetic  movement  of  this  kind 
in  the  whole  work,  sinning  only  through  diflFuseness  ; 
tnen  the  choral  march :  "God  and  King  of  Jacob's 
nation,"  (which,  effective  as  it  may  be  styled  in  con- 
ventional language,  always  appears  de  trap,  the  inter- 
est of  the  martial  theme  having  been  exhausted  by 
the  very  long  instrumental  movement  in  another  key 
when  it  is  first  presented)  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
concluding  chorus,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,"  w'ith  the  fugue  on  "  Hallelujah,"  the  most 
unlike  a  genuine  fugue,  by  the  way,  of  the  four  fugal 
pieces  tobe  found  in  Eli.  All  these,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, were  splendid  examples  of  choral  singing. 

Third  Dag.  The  anticipations  about  The  Messiah 
have  been  partly  but  not  entirely  realized.  The 
attendance  this  morning  seemed  much  fuller  than  on 
the  opening  day,  the  greatest  number  of  vacant  seats 
being  remarkable  among  the  1.5s.  and  10s.  places — a 
result  which  justifies  what  was  said  yesterday  about 
the  extreme  ill  judgment  displayed  by  the  committee 
in  their  tariff  of  admission  prices.  The  7s.  places 
were  very  nearly  filled,  and  those  at  3s.  6d.  crowded — 
two  other  facts  worth  noting.  *  *  *  The  per- 
formance of  Handel's  immortal  masterpiece  went  even 
beyond  anticipation.  It  was  indeed  first-rate.  The 
choruses  were  executed  in  a  manner  that  renders 
criticism  superfluous,  since  there  was  nothing  to  crit- 
icize, but  everything  to  praise.  It  is  unnecessary  even 
to  specify  any  of  them,  since  all  the  comparatively  less 
important  were  just  as  well  rendered  as  the  three 
most  unparalleled  in  popularity — viz.,  "For  unto  us  a 
child  is  born."  "  Hallelujah,"  (during  the  performance 
of  which  the  whole  audience,  as  usual,  were  on  their 
feet,)  and  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb!  Amen" — perhaps 
the  grandest  and  most  stupendous  of  them  all,  if  any 
choice  may  be  permitted  among  things  of  such  uniform 
sublimity.  The  solo  vocalists  were  Madame  Clara 
Novello,  Madame  Viardot  Garcia,  Misses  Sherrington 
and  F.  Huddart,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Herr  Formes,  the  two  last  named-gentlemen  sharing 
between  them  the  music  for  the  bass  voice. 

The  novelty  of  the  evening  concert  was  Macfar- 
ren's  Cantata,  "May  Day,"  which  the  English  critics 
seem  to  admire  more  than  Hatton's  "  Robin  Hood." 
The  programme  also  included  Beethoven's  C  major 
Symphony  (No.  1)  ;  overtures  to  Oberon  and  Siege  of 
Corinth ;  two-part  songs  by  the  chorus,  and  vocal 
selections  by  Mmes.  Alboni,  Viardot,  and  Weiss, 
Mile.  Piccolomini,  Miss  Sherrington,  Herr  Reichardt, 
Signors  Belletti  and  Beneventano.  The  Piccolomini 
became  at  once  "  the  talk  and  toast  of  Bradford." 

Fourth  Day.  The  morning  selections  consisted  of 
the  103d  Psalm,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  chorus  master  at  St. 
George's  Hall ;  Mendelssohn's  114th  Psalm ;  a  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  oratorio,  Immanuel ;  a 
MS.  Credo  by  Mendelssohn,  and  pieces  of  sacred 
music  sung  by  Clara  Novello,  Viardot  Garcia,  Sims 
Reeves  and  others.  The  last  evening  drew  an  audi- 
ence of  some  4,000  persons.     Mendelssohn's  Italian 


Symphony,  the  overture  to  "  Tell,"  a  new  choral 
part-song,  by  Mrs.  Mounsey  Bartholomew,  madrigals, 
operatic  songs,  &c.,  composed  the  programme. 

The  English  papers  are  full  of  musical  festivals. 
There  has  been  the  festival  of  the  Three  Choirs  at 
Gloucester  ;  the  inauguration  festival  of  a  new  music 
hall  at  Birmingham  (where  they  had  one  splendid 
hall  before)  ;  the  inauguration  of  St.  George's  Hall  in 
Liverpool,  &c.,  &c.,  for  some  accounts  of  all  which 
we  hope  to  find  room  hereafter. 
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New  Volume. — Our  next  number,  Saturday,  Oct. 
4,  commences  a  new  half-yearly  volume.  The  month 
of  October  too  is  properly  the  commencement  of  the 
academic  year  in  music  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
musical  "  season."  We  shall  be  happy  therefore  to 
receive  the  names  (and  dollars)  of  as  many  new  sub- 
scribers as  desire  a  weekly  paper,  which  shall  keep 
them  "posted up"  in  musical  matters,  and  aid  them 
to  discern  and  to  appreciate  what  is  true  and  worthy 
amid  so  much  that  is  pretentious  and  false.  Give  us 
a  large  subscription  list  this  winter,  and  we  will  make 
your  paper  doubly  worth  it. 

O^We  can  furnish  one  any  one  only  complete  set  of 
the  Journal  of  Music  bound ;  for  which  of  course  we 
must  charge  an  extra  price. — With  the  exception  of 
two  numbers  only,  (which  occur  in  Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
we  can  furnish  volumes  bound  or  unbound  of  the 
Jo-irnal  from  the  commencement.  Also  single  num- 
bers. 

A  New  Organ. 

Our  enterprising  organ  builders,  Messrs.  Sim- 
mons &  Fisher,  No.  1  Charles  Street,  have  just 
completed  a  fine  organ  for  the  Citadel  Square 
Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Companies  of  mu- 
sical persons  have  been  invited  to  their  manufac- 
tory nearly  every  afternoon  and  evening  of  this 
week,  to  see  the  noble  instrument  and  hear  it 
discourse  fugues,  and  voluntaries,  and  fantasias, 
and  "  arrangements,"  under  the  hands  of  quite  a 
number  of  our  most  accomplished  organists.  On 
Monday  and  on  Thursday  evening  there  were 
regular  programmes.  That  of  Monday  was  as 
follows : 

PAKT  I. 

1.  Pastoral  Symphony,  (from  the  Messiah,).. Handel 

2.  Treble  Solo — "  0  quam  suavis,"  arranged  for 

Organ, Mendelssohn 

3.  Voluntary,  in  Cathedral  style S.  P.  Tuckerman 

4.  Introduction  and  Fugue,  from  the  Anthem,  "  I 

will  praise  thee,  0  Lord!  " Dr.  Croft 

S.  P.  Tuckerman,  Music  Doctor. 

5.  Fantasia,  for  two  performers, Hesse 

Messrs.  Bancroft  and  Willcox. 

6.  Extempore  Performance,  ending  with  Fugue 

in  E  flat, Bach 

Mr.  S.  A.  Bancroft. 
PART  II. 

1.  First  Movement  from  the  Concerto  in  F, Rink 

2.  "  Priests'  March,"  from  "Athalia,".. Mendelssohn 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lang. 

3.  Extempore  Performance 

4.  "  Songs  without  AVords," Mendelssohn 

5.  Fugue — "Cum  sancto  spiritu,"  from  the  12th 

Mass, Mozart 

The  first  four  pieces  were  played  by  Dr. 
Tuckerman;  the  last  three  by  Mr.  Willcox, 
who  is  associated  with  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Fisher, 
and  whose  skill  in  combining  and  contrasting  the 
various  stops  of  an  organ,  in  extempore  perform- 
ance, so  as  to  exhibit  all  its  qualities,  is  known  to 
most  of  our  readers.  The  music  and  the  instru- 
ment gave  general  satisfaction.  A  few  pieces 
to  be  sure,  were  not  strictly  organ  music,  in  the 
highest  sense ;  but  it  was  understood  of  course 
that  one  leading  object  was  to  put  the  instrument 
through  all  its  paces. 
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The  organ  is  not  a  very  large  one,  but  it  is  re- 
markably effective  and  powerful  for  its  size.  It 
contains  about  thirty  sounding  stops,  some  of 
which  are  of  rare  beauty  and  individuality  of 
character.  The  pedal  bass  is  grand  and  satisfy- 
ing ;  the  diapasons  uncommonly  rich  and  musical 
and  telHng  ;  the  reeds,  the  flutes,  &o.,  are  all  finely 
voiced.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
warm,  rich  tone  of  the  Claribella,  with  the  faithful 
imitation  of  the  clarinet,  especially  in  the  char- 
acteristic lower  octave,  and  with  the  purity  and 
delicacy  of  the  Violin  stop.  The  full  organ 
seems  finely  balanced,  and  is  very  impressive  in 
great  choral  passages.  The  Swell  too,  is  very 
perfect.  The  external  figure  of  the  instrument 
is  singular,  being  built  with  reference  to  its  posi- 
tion in  the  church,  the  two  ends  running  up  in 
separate  piles,  so  as  to  show  the  window  of  the 
nave  between  them,  and  only  connected  for  a 
few  feet  from  the  floor  below.  The  key-boards 
form  a  separate  desk  in  front,  so  that  the  organist 
fronts  the  audience.  The  style  is  Norman  Gothic. 
The  metal  pipes  are  displayed  in  tasteful  order,  and 
are  diapered,  as  it  Is  called,  after  the  old  English 
manner,  that  is,  richly  ornamented  in  blue,  vermil- 
ion and  gold,  and  contrast  finely  with  the  rich  oak- 
colored  frame.  The  arrangement  of  the  works 
within  so  singular  a  form  must  have  been  a  prob- 
lem of  no  little  difficulty  to  the  skilful  makers. 

The  selections  on  Thursday  evening  were  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  William  R.  Babcock  opened 
with  the  first  movement  of  a  Fantasia  by  Bach, 
and  a  Fugue  from  Graun's  Tod  Jesu,  in  plain, 
full,  solemn  organ  style,  without  change  of  stops, 
and  showing  to  great  advantage  the  solidity  and 
power  of  the  diapasons  and  foundation  portions 
of  the  organ  generally.  Next  came  selections 
from  the  second  Mass  of  Haydn,  and  from  Beet- 
hoven's Mass  in  C,  by  Mr.  A.  Werner,  organist 
at  the  Catholic  Church  in  Franklin  street.  These 
were  played  with  much  skill  and  expressive  alterna- 
tion of  stops.  The  Credo,  Et  incarnatus  est,  and 
Et  vitam  ventwce  of  Haydn,  offered  fine  con- 
trasts of  sentiment  and  coloring,  and  were  greatly 
enjoyed ;  but  much  more  so  the  Sanctus  and 
Hosanna  from  Beethoven,  in  which  the  deeper 
master  was  at  once  revealed.  We  only  regretted 
that  the  selections  from  that  Mass  were  not  con- 
tinued further.  A  Fugue  by  Bach  in  E  minor, 
arranged  for  four  hands,  was  then  played  by  Mr. 
Werner  and  a  young  pupil  of  his. 

Dr.  S.  P.  TuCKERMAN  gave  some  good  speci- 
mens of  the  sweet  and  flowing  style,  upon  the 
softer  stops,  in  a  couple  of  movements  from  Pal- 
estrina's  Motets,  the  introduction  to  Neukomm's 
"  David,"  and  the  solo  :  Return,  0  God  of  hosts, 
from  Handel's  "  Samson."  He  also  played  the 
Dead  March  from  "  Saul,"  introducing  the  Trem- 
ulanie  sub-bass  with  imposing  effect,  and  a  clear 
and  spirited  Introduction  and  Fugue  by  Andre. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  played  again,  and  in  a  very 
clean  and  spirited  manner,  the  "  Priest's  March  " 
of  Mendelssohn  (that  second  edition  of  the 
"  Wedding  March,")  and  the  beautiful  and  florid 
movement  from  Rink's  Concerto. 

The  Fantasia  by  Hesse  was  volunteered  again 
by  Messrs.  Bancroft  and  Willcox,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  company.  Mr.  Will- 
cox  played  that  beautiful  and  deeply  pathetic 
Agnus  Dei  from  Haydn's  First  Mass,  with  the 
concluding  Dona  Nobis;  also  Cherubini's  Ave 
Maria,  and  the  sublime  concluding  chorus : 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  from  the  "  Messiah." 


We  think  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
many  musicians  and  amateurs  assembled  on  these 
pleasant  occasions,  that  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Fish- 
er have  produced  an  organ  which  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  American  organ  of  its  size ; 
while  in  certain  important  respects,  as  the  suiE- 
ciency  and  beauty  of  its  Diapasons,  and  the  per- 
fection of  its  Swell,  it  seems  to  surpass  most  that 
we  have  heard. 


Beethoven's  "Battle  Symphony."  —  In 
translating  the  biography  of  Beethoven,  by  Dr. 
Ddring,  which  is  completed  in  this  present  num- 
ber, we  could  not  but  be  surprised  at  the  author's 
attaching  so  much  consequence  to  a  certain  com- 
position which  Beethoven  wrote  for  Maelzel,  and 
which  is  spoken  of  sometimes  as  the  "  Battle  of 
Vittoria,"  sometimes  as  "  Wellington's  Battle  at 
Vittoria  and  Triumphal  Symphony,"  and  some- 
times as  if  there  were  two  distinct  pieces,  one 
called  the  Battle  and  the  other  the  Triumphal 
Symphony.  Apart  from  its  accidental  promi- 
nence, derived  from  the  composer's  quarrel  with 
Maelzel,  this  biographer  refers  to  it  more  fre- 
quently than  to  any  other  of  Beethoven's  works, 
and  calls  it  a  masterwork.  He  even  singles  it 
out  in  speaking  of  the  symphonies,  and  couples  it 
with  the  Pastorale  in  his  praise.  Yet  it  is  very 
certain  that  among  musicians  this  Battle  Sym- 
phony is  not  esteemed  as  one  of  his  important 
works.  It  is  not  counted  among  the  immortal 
Nine  Symphonier ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  any  one 
who  ever  heard  it,  (for  instance  as  performed  here 
once  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society)  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  the  great  master  was  in  earnest 
when  he  wrote  it. 

It  is  an  ad  captandum,  trivial  thing  at  best ;  an 
occasional  piece,  produced  to  order,  and  not  in 
the  way  Beethoven  usually  wrote,  inspired  and 
seeking  the  ideal.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
the  Life  by  Moscheles,  the  true  explanation  is  this : 
— It  was  written  for  Maelzel,  the  "  Conflagration 
of  Moscow"  man.  Maelzel  made,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, an  instrument  to  relieve  the  great  com- 
poser's deafness,  and  requested  in  return  a  battle 
symphony  for  his  Panharmonicon,  which  he  might 
exhibit  about  Europe,  himself  dictating  the  drum 
and  trumpet  calls  and  all  the  principal  effects. 
This  Beethoven  did,  and  afterwards  expanded  the 
same  for  a  full  orchestra,  partly  at  Maelzel's 
suggestion,  and  partly  by  way  of  avenging  himself 
upon  the  French  soldiers  who  filled  the  theatre  at 
Vienna  on  the  night  of  the  first  production  of  his 
Fidelio,  and  whose  poor  appreciation  damned 
that  opera  for  the  time.  He  luckily  bethought 
himself  of  this  Panharmonicon  business,  and 
resolved  that  he  would  write  them  something  full 
of  drums  and  cannon,  music  which  they  should 
understand,  and  yet  not  most  flattering  to  their 
national  pride.  He  turned  it  into  the  "  Battle  of 
Vittoria  Symphony,  in  honor  of  Wellington's 
victory  at  Waterloo."  It  can  hardly  be  considered 
more  than  a  musical  joke,  therefore,  although  the 
master's  strength  and  grandeur  of  conception 
cannot  help  betraying  themselves  here  and  there 
in  the  working  up  of  the  themes,  especially  in  the 
finale  with  "  God  save  the  King." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  such  a  Symphony,  for 
the  very  reason  of  its  more  trivial  character  and 
ad  captandum  title,  Wcis  of  more  pecuniary  worth 
to  Beethoven  than  his  far  grander  symphonies. 
At  least  Herr  Maelzel,  with  shrewd  eye  to  busi- 
ness, saw  that ;  and  the  composer,  smarting  under 


the  sense  of  wrong  from  him,  may  naturally  have 
had  his  imagination  wrought  up  to  an  undue  no- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  work  itself.  In  this  way 
must  we  account  for  certain  phraises  in  regard  to 
it  in  one  of  his  own  letters. 


Eeratdm. — It  is  the  134th  Psalm  of  Marot  and 
Beza's  version,  which  has  the  music  of  "  Old  100," 
not  the  13.5th,  as  misprinted  week  before  last  in  A. 
W.  T.'s  communication. 

Another  concert  season  is  approaching,  and  we 
begin  to  see  signs  of  movement  among  our  various 
societies.  The  Committee  who  managed  the  "  Or- 
chestral Concerts"  last  winter  are  already  taking 
measures  to  secure  a  similar  series  of  eiglit  grand 
concerts,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Beethoven 
Concert  Society,"  of  which  more  hereafter.  Sub- 
scription lists  will  be  opened  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
lovers  of  orchestral  music  must  distinctly  understand 
that  the  giving  of  the  concerts  will  he  made  conditional 
upon  the  number  of  tickets  subscribed  for  by  a  given  day. 
. .  .The  Handel  and  Hatdn  Society,  under  their 
new  president,  Mr.  C.  F.  Chickering,  and  with 
Mr.  Zeekahn  for  conductor  and  Mr.  Muller  for 
organist  again,  commenced  their  rehearsals  last  Sun- 
day evening,  with  a  first  trial  of  Costa's  otatorio  of 
Eli,  which  has  excj'ted  so  much  attention  during  the 
past  year  in  England.  Mchul's  "  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,"  and  one  of  Mendelssohn's  two  oratorios, 
as  also  his  Christvs  fragment,  some  of  his  Psalms, 
Chorals  of  Bach,  &c.,  are  talked  of  among  the  other 
possibilities  of  the  winter's  programme.  The  presi- 
dent stated  at  the  meeting  that  the  negotiations  with 
Mme.  Clara  Novello  had  failed,  and  that  she  will 

not  probably  come  to  America  this  season The 

Mendelssohn  Choral  and  the  Musical  Educa- 
tion Society  also  are  stirring,  and  we  understand 
that  the  baton  of  the  former  has  been  offered  to  Mr. 
L.  H.  Southard,  the  teacher  and  composer,  and  a 
gentleman,  we  doubt  not,  admirably  fitted  for  the 

post The  Mendelssohn  Quintette   Club 

will  in  a  few  days  announce  the  programme  of  their 
winter  campaign  in  the  sphere  of  cl.assical  chamber 
music. 

Mile.  Parodi  has  come  round  again,  with  her 
Concert  troupe  under  the  direction  of  M.  Stra- 
KOSCH.  They  announce  three  concerts  next  week 
in  the  Music  Hall.  Besides  her  own  great  attrac- 
tions, she  brings  some  superior  artists.  1\vul  Ju- 
LIEN,  the  young  violinist,  is  always  welcome.  Then 
we  are  to  hear  for  the  first  time  Sig.  Tiberini  the 
new  tenor,  about  whom  the  Philadelphians  are  so 
enthusiastic,  and  Sig.  Bernakdi,  the  baritone,  who 
has  made  a  fine  impression  in  New  York. . .  .Nego- 
tiations are  in  progress,  we  are  told,  for  Italian  Opera 
(Maretzek's  troupe)  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  October. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  have  gone 
back  to  their  old  and  popular  conductor,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore EiSFELD.  Their  steadily  increasing  audiences 
the  last  winters,  having  overflowed  Niblo's  theatre, 
have  forced  them  to  engage  for  the  coming  season 
the  Academy  of  Music,  both  for  their  concerts  and 
rehearsals.  The  old  C  minor  Symphony  is  to  lead 
off.  Carl  Bergmann,  the  conductor  of  la.st  year, 
having  his  hands  full  of  German  Opera,  Choral  So- 
cieties, &c.,  steps  gracefully  back  into  the  ranks  as 
violoncello-player.  In  the  same  good  spirit  Mr.  Eis- 
field  last  year  yielded  the  baton  to  him  and  played 
the  first  tenor. . .  .Flotow's  Alessandro  StradeUa  has 
been  performed  at  the  German  Opera  this  week, 
with  good  success,  exhibiting  the  talents  of  the  com- 
pany to  much  more  advantage  than  Robert  le  Diable. 
....  At  the  Academy  of  Music  the  long  promised 
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novelty  of  Meyerbeer's  L'Etoile  du  Nord  was  pro- 
duced on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  well  known  German  composer,  Lindpaintner, 
died  on  the  21st  August,  at  Nonnenhorn,  on  the 
Bodensee.  Peter  von  Lindpaintner  was  born  1791 
in  Coblenz.  His  first  opera  "  Demophoon,"  was  writ- 
ten in  his  18th  year.  Besides  his  later  operas,  of 
which  the  Vampyr^  die  Genesei'in,  and  dl  Slcilianische 
Vesper,  are  the  most  prominent,  Lindpaintner  wrote 
a  great  number  of  instrumental  works.  His  was  a 
productive  and  thoroughly-trained  talent  which  never 
distinguished  itself  by  great  originality''or  strength. 
Lindpaintner  was  court-kapellmeister  at  Stuttgart. 
. . .  .Madame  Clara  Schumann  has  returned  to  Diis- 
seldorf.  Among  the  many  gifts  received  hv  her  in 
London  is  a  handsome  Erard  grand-piano  for  concert 
use,  presented  by  Madame  Erard Eichard  Wag- 
ner, the  composer,  for  the  last  six]months  has  been 
in  very  feeble  health,  induced  by  hard  work  upon  his 
new  opera  '^  Die  Nibelungen."  This  is  a  triple  opera, 
intended  to  occupy  three  evenings  of  performance. 
The  first  two  parts  are  completed.  To  recruit  a  little 
and  at  the  same  time  to  complete  the  third  part  of 
this  gigantic  work,  Wagner  has  left  Zurick  and 
betaken  himself  to  the  neighborhood  of  Genf . . . .  The 
music-publisher  Andre',  of  Offenbach,  has  just  put 
forth  a  composition  of  Mozart  which  has  never  yet 
been  published.  It  was  composed  in  the  year  1777, 
and  its  title  is  Litania  de  venerabili  Altaris. 

Mrs.  Be  Wilhoust's  Concert  in  New  York  is 
chronicled  as  a  great  success.  The  Mirror  calls  her 
"a  pretty  little  pocket  edition  of  a  woman  ;  with  a 
voice  remarkable  for  clearness,  accuracy  and  com- 
pass ;  well  trained  and  well  managed  ;  but  lacking 
in  that  quality  of  sympathy  so  essential  to  the  highest 
achievements  of  genius."  The  Tribune  ( W.  H.  Fry) 
says  :  "  The  lady  sings  like  an  artist,  and  one  who  has 
already  mastered  the  chief  dilficulties  of  vocalism. 
Her  voice  is  true  as  a  die,  and  her  execution  clear, 
rapid,  brilliant.  One  or  two  tours  de  force  of  pre- 
eminent merit  could  be  pointed  out.  Tlie  quality  of 
the  voice  is  a  high  soprano  ;  light,  flexible,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  well  heard  in  a  large  room.  She  was 
much  applauded,  and  it  was  not  simply  the  applause 
of  friends  but  of  admirers.  Her  aplomb  before  such 
an  audience  was  very  uncommon  for  a  debutante. 

The  editor  of  FihycraMs  City  Item,  Philadelphia, 
has  set  apart  several  columns  of  his  pleasant  weekly 
for  a  resume  of  musical  events,  musical  criticisms, 
&c.  We  borrow  from  him  in  another  column  some 
seasonable  reflections  on  our  alarmingly  large  crop 
of  "  Professors."  We  also  learn  from  him  that  mu- 
sical matters  promise  to  be  lively  in  Philadelphia 
this  winter.  In  the  first  place  their  grand  new  Opera 
House  (Academy  of  Music)  is  approaching  its  com- 
pletion, and  will  probably  be  opened  before  Christ- 
mas. Then  their  musical  societies  are  all  in  the 
field.  Their  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  pur- 
chased the  old  organ  of  their  namesake  society  in 
Boston,  and  are  rehearsing  the  "  Messiah,"  which 
is  to  bo  brought  jout  soon  at  National  Hall,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Knauff;  they  also  talk  of 
Loewe's  oratorio,  "  The  Seven  Sleepers."  The 
Musical  Fund  Society  have  issued  their  subscription 
lists  ;  they  think  of  performing  Mr.  Barley's  "  Cities 
of  the  Plain  "  at  one  of  their  concerts.  The  Harmo- 
nia  Society  will  commence  with  a  miscellaneous 
concert,  to  be  followed  by  "The  Deluge,"  "The 
Cities  of  the  Plain,"  &c.  The  Musical  Union  will 
bring  out  "Moses  in  Egypt"  and  oratorios.  Sig. 
Perelli  resumes  his  classes  for  the  last  time  in 
Pliiladclphia ;  it  is  said  that  he  goes  next  year  to 
Vienna,  having  received  a  commission  to  compose  a 
work  for  the  Opera  there.  The  lovers  of  Symphony 
and  Overture  in  Philadelphia  are  congratulated  on  a 
forth-coming  series  of  concerts  by  a  new  orchestra, 
composed  of  some  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
"  Germania."     The  names  of  Schultze,  Sentz,  Stoll 


Albrecht,  and  others  are  mentioned.  We  trust  this 
does  not  portend  any  withdrawal  of  musical  force 
from  Boston. 

A  Londoner,  who  was  present  at  the  Coronation 
ceremonies  in  Moscow,  writes  thus  of  the  Grand 
Opera  there  : 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Grand  Opera,  which 
was  opened  for  the  first  time  this  evening  with  Bosio, 
Lablache,  Calzolari,  and  other  London  favorites. 
The  appearance  of  this  magnificent  theatre,  when 
lighted  up  and  filled  with  a  brilliant  audience,  fully 
realized  the  expectations  expressed  in  a  former  letter. 
It  has  five  rows  of  boxes,  with  twenty-eight  seats  in 
each  row,  and  to  each  loge  there  is  a  retiring  room  as 
large  as  many  a  London  drawing-room.  The  pit  is 
all  divided  into  comfortable  stalls,  and  in  no  case  are 
more  tickets  issued  than  the  house  will  conveniently 
accommodate,  a  hint  that  might  be  taken  with  great 
advantage  by  the  managers  of  our  London  houses. 
What  with  the  elaborate  gold  scroll,  raised  on  a 
groundwork  of  delicate  green,  the  richly-carved 
pillars  and  pilasters,  the  scarlet  velvet  lining  of  the 
boxes,  and  the  exquisitely  painted  drop  scene,  the 
interior  of  the  imperial  theatre  presented  a  coup  d' 
ceil  such  as  one  could  hardly  have  expected  at  a 
distance  of  2  000  miles  from  London.  But  when  I 
add  that  the  audience  were  mainly  composed  of 
oflicers  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  and  ladies  in  grand 
toilette,  you  can  easily  imagine  how  surpassing  must 
have  been  the  general  effect.  It  only  wanted  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  whose  box  is 
a  little  palace  in  itself,  to  make  the  picture  complete. 
The  embassies  of  the  great  powers  were  well  repre- 
sented, the  French  filling  one  box  on  the  grand  tier, 
and  the  English  another.  The  opera  was  "  Puritani," 
in  which  Bosio's  singing  so  delighted  the  Russians 
that  she  was  called  several  times  before  the  curtain, 
although,  I  must  add,  that  her  acting  did  not  satisfy 
me  as  to  her  fitness  for  the  part  of  Bellini's  heroine. 
Lablache  looked  stupendous,  and  rivaled  the  Greek 
priests  in  the  depth  of  his  intonation,  and  the  rest  of 
the  performers  acquitted  themselves  respectably. 
There  were  no  encores — an  admirable  practice;  and 
when  the  opera  was  over  the  audience  could  go  home 
without  suffering  the  purgatory  of  an  interminable 
ballet.  The  performance  of  the  orchestra  of  150 
performers  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  papers  have  the  following  romantic  story 
about  the  new  tenor,  Tibekini  : — 

"Young  Tiberini  is  said  to  be  a  Roman  of  pure 
noble  birth  and  blood,  and  closely  and  intimately 
connected  with  a  princely  family,  who  trace  their 
ancestry  up  to  the  days  of  the  despot  Tiberius, 
whose  name  is  included  in  the  list  of  those  of  the 
family  who  wore  the  imperial  purple,  or  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  mighty  empire  from  the  popular  and 
elective  tribune.  Although  no  crowns  are  at  their 
disposal  now,  the  pride  of  a  long  line  of  rulers  still 
clings  to  the  heads  of  the  T.  family.  Tiberini,  the 
tenor,  possessed  of  a  beautiful  voice,  great  musical 
enthusiasm,  and  fine  personal  appearance,  and 
chafing  under  the  disqualifications  and  restrictions 
which  condemn  to  the  church  or  the  army  all  the 
cadets  of  noi)le  families  in  the  Old  World,  determined 
to  carve  out  for  himself  a  fame  and  fortune  and  add 
another  honor  to  a  name  that  history  has  recorded  in 
her  storied  pages.  To  carry  out  the  determination, 
and  after  secret  but  ardent  study,  he  appeared  under 
an  assumed  name  in  a  distant  city.  His  secret  was, 
however,  discovered,  and  the  alternative  was  presen- 
ted to  him  either  to  retire  for  ever  from  the  profession 
of  a  singer,  or  be  disowned  and  abandoned  by  all 
who  bear  his  name.  His  choice  was  made  at  once; 
he  would  follow  the  art  to  which  his  aspirations  led 
him,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  name  and  prospective 
fortune.  The  bitterest  trial  that  fell  to  his  lot  was 
the  compulsory  separation  from  his  afiianced  one, 
who  of  birth  equal  to  his  own,  and  returning  his  love 
with  equal  ardor,  was  forced  by  her  friends  to  retire 
to  a  convent  to  avoid  collision  with  a  mere  singer. 
Every  diflSculty  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  SBccess 
in  Italy;  every  obstacle  that  could  be  raised  through 
the  agency  of  wealth  or  family  connection  rose  up 
against  him,  and  despairing  alike  of  his  art  and  his 
love,  he  fled  hoping  to  find  in  another  land  a  fair 
chance  for  the  display  of  such  talent  as  he  might 
possess,  and  to  meet  in  the  approbation  and  sympathy 
of  strangers  a  balm  for  that  grief  which  words  may 
indicate  but  cannot  express." 

The  Leipzig  Neue  Zeitschrifl  fur  Musile  gives  for  a 
leading  article  a  glowing  biography  of  Alfked 
Jaell.  We  hear  of  the  young  pianist  during  the 
last  month  as  concertizing  at  the  German  watering 
places — Hamburg,  Ems,  Wildbad,  &o. — and  in  Aus- 


tria, at  Ischl  and  Gastein.  The  Tyrol  and  Italy  are 
in  his  eye  for  the  next  months;  and  then  Vienna,  and 
Hannover,  where  he  is  pianist  to  the  king. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop  appeared  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Melbourne,  on  the  9th  of  June,  where  she 

has  produced  a  series  of  Italian  operas Thal- 

BEitG,  the  Pianist,  at  the  last  accounts,  was  about  to 
leave  Paris,  for  this  country.  His  piano  has  pre- 
ceded him. 

At  the  Swiss  music  festival  this  year,  among  other 
works,  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony were  given  by  700  performers.  3000  people, 
musicians  and  guests,  partook  of  a  princely  banquet 
at  the  superb  villa  Bartholony.  The  banker  Bar- 
tholony  also  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  with  great  accompanying  pomp,  on 
the  14th  of  July. 

Mozart's  Requiem  has  just  been  performed  in  St. 
Petersburg  for  the  first  time,  under  the  direction  of 
Schubert. 

1500  singers  took  part  in  the  late  great  festival  at 
Brunswick.    It  was  the  25th  year  of  the  gathering. 

A  gigantic  organ  is  just  being  built  by  Merklin, 
Schiiltze  &  Co.,  Brussels,  for  the  Cathedral  in  Mur- 
cia,  Spain.  It  is  to  have  64  stops,  four  manuals,  and 
two  octaves  of  pedals.  A  great  improvement  has 
been  secured  in  the  touch,  which  resembles  that  of 
an  Erard  piano. 

Meyerbeer  is  just  now  at  Spa ;  Jenny  Lind  Gold- 
schmidt  and  Rossini  at  Kissengen. 

Strakosch  Grand  Concert  Company. 

MLLE.  THERESA  PARODI 

Begs  leave  to  announce  that  she  will  give  in  this  city, 

THREE  GRAND  CONCERTS, 

The  first  on  TDESDAT,  Sept.  30,  the  second  on  THURSDAY, 
Oct.  2,  and  the  third  and  ias(  on  SATORDAY,  Oct.  4,  at  the 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

on  which  orcasion   she  will  be   assisted   by  Sig.  TIBERINI, 
Sig.  BERNARDI,  and  PAUL  JULLIEN,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  STRAKOSCH. 
[CT^Concert  commences  at  8.  For  particulars  see  small  bills. 

THE  Subpcribera  respectfully  beg  to  inform  their  friends 
and  the  Musical  public,  that  they  have  removed  from  19 
South  Ninth  Street,  to  their  new  and  elegant  Store, 

306  CHESTNUT    STREET, 
Three  doors  A7est  of  Eleventh,  where  they  intend  keeping, 
besides  their  complete  stock  of  EUROPEAN  MUSIC,   a  large 
assortment  of  AMERICAN  Publications,  PIANOS,  VIOLINS, 
and  Musical  Merchandize  in  general. 

They  respectfully  solicit  the  further  support  of  Dealers, 
Professors,  Seminaries,  Leaders  of  Bands,  and  other  persons 
connected  with  music,  to  whom  they  can  offer  the  advantage 
of  selecting  from  a  stock  comprising  the  Pitblicationx  of  the 
leading  Music  Publishers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

[C?^A  Catalogue  of  our  own  Publications  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication ;  also  Part  I.  of  our  complete  Foreign  Catalogue  of 
Orchestia  Music.  The  other  parts  will  be  ready  in  a  short 
time.  , 

G.  ANDRE   &/   CO. 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
PHttiDEipniA,  Sept.  1,  1856. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

€m)}n  nf  tjiB  :^5in:nn  nni  linging, 

U.    S.   HOTEIi. 
PIANO-FORTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  JVATHAIV  B.  CLAPP,  from  the  "  Conservato- 
rium  der  Musik,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receiTe  pupils  for  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  bis  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

^JOB  PRITIG  neatlj  and  promptly  executed  at  is  Office. 
THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sand,  just 
completed  jn  the  .lournal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly translated,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  had  at  this  oflace,and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.    Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 
Orders  may  also  be  addressed  to 

A.  "WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  100  Washington  St. 
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MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  will  re-open  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
on  the  PIANO-FORTE,  on  Monday,  Sept.  22,  and  on  Wi-dnes- 
DAT.  Oct.  1.  Terms,  Fifteen  dollars  for  Twenty-four  lessons- 
Applications  to  be  made,  for  classes  or  private  lessons,  at 
Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lauqtte's  residence,  No.  55  Hancoi^k  St. 

A  Magnificent  Edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas. 
Printed  from  Engraved  Plates.   For  Six  Dollars. 

The  32  Sonatas,  coraplefe,  524  pages  of  Music,  in  two  vol- 
umes, with  portrait,  light  binding.  Price  86-  The  same, 
superbly  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered,  price  S7. 
Desirous  of  placing  the  best  musical  works  within  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  undersigned  presents,  as 
first  t>f  the  series,  the  above  celebrated  compositions,  and 
would  direct  special  attention  to  the  superiority  of  this  edi- 
tion OVER  ALL  others.  It  is  printed  from  new,  engraved 
music  plates,  each  note  being  clear  and  accurate  in  its  out- 
line, rendering  each  page  remarkably  distinct.  The  copy  em- 
ployed has  been  the  latest  German  edition,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work, 
in  order  to  avoid  typographical  errors,  however  minute  Re- 
liance can  therefore  be  placed  upon  this  edition  as  being  in 
every  particular  an  exact  reprint  of  the  best  German,  while 
superior  plates,  paper,  press-work,  binding,  and  general  ap- 
pearance render  this  American  edition  vastly  preferable  to  all 
foreign  copies,  especially  when  the  latter  are  printed  upon 
type  used  for  common  Psalmody,  etc. 

In  continuance  of  this  series  of  Classic  Musical  Composi- 
tions will  be  issued  in  rapid  succession,  and  sold  at  the  same 
extraordinary  low  rate  of  additional  prices,  Piano-forte  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  others. 

The  great  expense  attending  the  publication  of  these  works 
and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  them,  can 
only  be  met  by  large  sales  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  those  fa- 
voring the  circulation  of  an,  advanced  style  nf  music,  and  a 
consequent  cultivation  of  a  fine  musical  taste  throughout  our 
country,  will  so  far  aid  the  enterprise  as  to  become  purchasers 
of  this  edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  as  also  of  the  works 
that  may  follow. 

Published  by  Oliver  I>itsoii,115  Washington  St. 


THE  MUSICAL  DRAMA: 

A    COLLECTION   OF 

Clioruses,  Q,uintettes,  Q,iiartettes;  TrioSj  and 
Coucerted  Pieces, 

FROM 

Standard  German,  Italian  &  French  Operas, 
"With  English  and  the  original  words, 

FOR  THE  DSE  OF 

AMATEUR  CLUBS  and  SINGING  SOCIETIES. 


Selected,  Arranged,  and  Translated  by 
J.    C.    r>.    PARKER,   A.M. 

In  Nine  Numbers,  each  50  cents,— or  in  Three  Tola.,  each  ®1. 

PTJELISHED  BY 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 
Musical  Sxcliange,  282  "Wasliiugton  Street. 


TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OP  BEETHOTEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages-of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FOllTE  "WORKS  OP  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol.  I.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con° 
sisting  of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adngios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  preparation,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publishing  office  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms— provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  ; — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  {over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols.. .  S6 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works ^3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  Works,  2  vols ^6 

Haydn's  "  "        2  vols ®6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 

^EDWABy£r9A£Sa:, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

Q  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9'   Broadway^  NX. 
Mozart's  Piano-Forte  Works : 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW   AND   COMPLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

iE^dited    by    CIPRIANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol-  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  ®4  88 

"    2,  Rondos,  &c Do        do         2  13 

«    3,  Duets, Do        do         4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Sonatas, Do        do         3  75 

"5,  Do  do        Do        do         3  75 

"  6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .  Do  do  4  25 
^'    7,  Do  do  . ,        Do        do         4  25 

*'    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do         3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Do        do         6  00 

\^y^  Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  has  st-amped  their  excellence 
and  value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memorable 
artists,  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer — players  whose  fingers 
expressed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  which  their  nature 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  above  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

NOVELImO^S   music   STOREj 
389  Broadtvay,  Neav  Yorlc, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

4:7  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Big.  BENDEtARi's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  aft-ernoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year, 
who  mny  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  ofiice. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  Si. 

OTTO    DBESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  3f50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 

3VC.^.S03JJ'XO     ■X'XSJVCZ^XjIE:, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIC     AND     JOB     PBIUTIJiTG    OFFICE,      ITo. '21    SCHObJi' STBEET7 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Iitstru-Clor  of  t|£  p  iano- jFoitj,  ©isatt  &  iS.aimonj, 

3    HAYWARB    PLACE. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange) 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  retiUence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€mt\u  nf  iinging  ml  :^<^iiiDn-irnrtf, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOB  PHIFTIFCi 

OF     EVERT     DESCEIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PBOMPTLT 
EXECUTED  AT  THE   OEFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 

No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasliinis^toii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

!>.    F.    IDOI3G-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beach  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

O-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HATE  EEMOTED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TEENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Xo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  Eervices  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Ricbardrion,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

C.    BREUSIWG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAT,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[Q=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  pa|)£r  of  Urt  au& '^Literature, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  31  School  St.  Boston. 

T'lvo  Dollars  per  auniuu,  iiii  advance* 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  "Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Different  Judgments  about  works  of 
Musical  Art. 

[From  the  German  of  Rochlitz.] 
About  tlie  productions  of  no  Art  do  so  many 
persons  judge,  and  wilh  such  various  judgment, 
as  about  those  of  the  Musical  and  the  Dramatic 
Art.  This  is  natural.  Their  productions  are 
themselves  so  very  various,  that  everybody  finds 
something  for  himself  in  them  ;  they  are  every- 
where publicly  presented,  and  all  the  world  goes 
to  make  itself  acquainted  with  them.  With  the 
number  that  are  interested  in  anything,  since 
very  few  refrain  from  passing  some  judgment, 
the  number  of  those  that  judge  increases;  with 
their  varieties  of  character  and  wishes,  increases 
the  variety  of  their  judgments.  In  the  case  of 
Music — for  wilh  that  alone  we  have  to  do  here — 
there  is  still  this  additional  circumstance— that  it 
has  no  prototype  in  the  external  world,  which  may 
serve  in  some  sort  as  a  point  of  rest  and  union 
between  the  judges.  Thus,  however  different 
the  judgments  passed  upon  the  painting  of  a  rose- 
twig,  in  one  important  point  they  all  agree  ;  for 
everybody  has  seen  natural  roses,  and  compared 
the  painted  with  the  original;  and  when  he 
comes  to  express  his  opinion,  it  may  be  a  very 
unartistic  one,  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
be  wholly  false.  We  read  quite  often,  to  be  sure, 
that  "  Music  has  its  prototype  in  the  inner  world 
of  feeling  in  the  human  breast."  Granting  this 
for  the  time  being,  still  a  man  must  already  know 
these  constant  changes  of  his  state,  which  we  call 
feelings,  must  be  accustomed  to  bring  them  in  the 
moment  of  judging  to  clear  consciousness ;  must 
possess  the  difficult  faculty  of  seizing  them  in 
idea,  when  he  would  judge  of  their  effects,  and  in 
words  when  he  would  express  the  idea.    But  that 


this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  business  of  ever}' 
one,  needs  scarcely  to  be  mentioned.  "  He  that 
cannot  do  a  thing,  ought  not  to  judge  of  it." 
True  ;  but  he  does  judge.  Nay,  by  far  the  ma- 
jority, true  to  the  well-known  human  weakness, 
judge  of  nothing  so  willingly,  of  nothing  so  quick- 
ly, as  of  what  they  do  not  understand ;  for  in 
matters  which  they  do  understand  they  know  the 
difficulty,  both  of  performance  and  of  judgment. 
"  Well,  but  let  every  one  start  off  boldly  and 
straight-forward,  whichever  way  he  may  be 
drawn,  and  as  he  pleases,  despising  the  opinion 
of  the  many."  So  say  you,  you  who  are  twenty 
years  old,  or  scarcely  more  ;  when  you  are  forty, 
you  will  talk  differently ;  and  if  you  get  to  be 
sixty,  you  will  smile  or  repent  that  you  ever  spoke 
so.  Still  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  here  upon 
the  judgment  of  unlimited  numbers.  We  let 
these  rest  upon  their  own  foundation ;  and  not 
to  leave  so  great  a  company  without  a  parting 
word,  we  repeat  the  well-known  observation  :  A 
work  of  Art  which  does  not  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  mass  of  those  who  are  capable  of  feel- 
ing, whatever  their  relation  to  the  Art,  is  certain- 
ly not  good,  although  it  is  not  for  that  reason  bad  ; 
one  which  does  produce  an  effect  upon  them  is 
certainly  not  bad,  although  it  is  not  therefore 
good  ;  one  which  at  once  fully  satisfies  them,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  excellent. 

We  turn  now  to  the  judgments  of  those  who 
are  included  under  the  names  of  musical  artists 
and  musicians,  connoisseurs  and  amateurs  of 
music,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  have  suscepti- 
bility, not  only  in  general,  but  for  music  especial- 
ly ;  who  have  had  more  or  less  experience  of  its 
effect  upon  themselves,  and  who  possess  also  more 
or  le.ss  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  this 
Art  produces  its  effects.  Should  we  not  from 
these  expect  some  harmony  of  judgment  about 
works  of  musical  Art,  at  least  in  the  essentials  ? 
Experience  teaches  the  contrary  ;  and  where  we 
find  this  harmony  about  essentials  in  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  most  excellent  works,  it  is  only  when 
it  has  been  forced  upon  them  after  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  time.  This  experience  is  so  univer- 
sal and  so  public  as  to  require  no  examples.  If 
any  one  desires  them,  let  him  only  think  of 
Gluck  and  Mozart.  Now  whence  this  differ- 
ence of  judgment,  even  in  such  circles  ?  Whence, 
but  from  the  difference  in  the  persons  who  com- 
pose them  ? 

Sterne  (in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey,")  di- 
vides travellers,  and  after  him,  Jean  Paul  (in 
his  UnsiclUhare  Locje)  divides  walkers  into  four 
classes.  In  the  first  go,  according  to  them,  the 
most  deplorable,  those  who  do  it  for  mere  vanity 
and  fashion ;  in  the  second,  the  learned,  for  the 
sake  of  exercise,  and  less  to  enjoy  than  to  digest 


what  they  have  enjoyed.  In  the  third  we  see 
those  who  wander  with  the  eyes  of  landscape 
painters  ;  in  the  fourth,  those  who  cast  not  merely 
an  artistic,  but  a  hallowed  eye  upon  creation, 
who  into  this  blooming  world  transplant  the  sec- 
ond world,  and  among  other  creatures  the  Crea- 
tor. We  might  in  a  similar  manner  arrange 
those  who  hear  and  judge  of  music  in  these  four 
classes.  It  will  not  take  from  the  force  of  our 
reflections,  that  much  which  is  to  be  adduced  of 
them  may  also  be  applied  to  the  beholders  of  the 
works  of  other  arts,  indeed  of  life  itself. 

About  the  first  class,  who  from  vanity  and 
fashion  hear  music,  judge  of  music,  perchance 
make  music,  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  much  ; 
nor  do  they  trouble  themselves  at  all  about  us. 
To  them  the  opera  house  and  concert  hall,  (the 
church,  too,  when  there  is  music  made  there) 
is  nothing  but  a  spacious  place,  where  well- 
dressed  people  may  assemble  unmolested,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  feeling  that  they  have  been  there, 
and  that  they  may  talk  about  it.  How  the  singer 
"  looks,"  that  is,  how  she  is  dressed,  occupies 
them  more  than  what  or  how  she  sings;  they 
might  be  present  at  a  concert  of  Mozart's,  with- 
out finding  anything  more  interesting  than  the 
circumstance  that  he,  who  has  produced  such 
grand  and  mighty  works,  was  such  a  little,  feeble 
manikin.  To  them  in  music  all  is  right  or  all  wrong 
which  just  at  this  day,  and  in  just  this  society  of 
ton,  is  so  declared  ;  and  to  them  the  correct  and 
fine  tone  is  that  which  the  most  admired  lady, 
the  most  respectable  gentleman,  at  just  this  day, 
in  this  society  has  set.  With  the  most  this  is  not 
natrowness,  but  voluntary  self-limitation.  They 
would  be  and  would  have  nothing  farther,  even 
if  they  could.  They  have  no  wrong  opinion ; 
they  have  no  opinion  at  all ;  they  only  think  they 
have.  You  find  these  musical  amateurs  mostly 
among  the  rich  and  fashionable  of  both  sexes  in 
great  cities. 

To  the  second  class  belong  those  who  hear 
attentively,  but  merely  with  the  understanding 
(so  to  speak.)  They  wish  to  be  called  connois- 
seurs in  Art,  and  they  not  seldom  get  their  wish. 
Many  of  them  shrink  from  all  that  is  written 
to-day,  and  from  the  manner  of  performance. 
All  this  displeases  them  ;  why  ?  Because  it  is  not 
as  it  was  forty,  fifty  or  more  years  ago.  Like 
certain  scholars  on  examination,  they  have  com- 
pleted their  course  for  their  whole  lifetime  with 
their  early  schooling.  What  then  delighted 
them,  perhaps  with  good  reason,  is  now  not  merely 
good,  but  good  alone.  With  this  one-sided 
prejudice,  the  present  music,  which  has  become 
so  different,  can  move  them  little ;  and  that 
little  one  can  easily  deny  himself.  Those  who  do 
not  do  so,  but  who  proceed  more  candidly,  refer 
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to  the  small  efTect  of  the  present  music,  com- 
pared to  the  infinitely  stronger  and  deeper  mnsio 
of  the  past ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that  their 
judgment  is  derived  merely  ft-om  its  eflfect  on 
them;  that  the  ground  thereof  lies  in  themselves. 
Their  excitability  is  lessened,  their  sensibility  is 
grown  cold ;  and  so  the  music  lacks  charm  and 
expression.  "  But  the  music  of  my  youth  en- 
chants me  still,  whenever  I  hear  it !  "  Is  it  really 
the  music  that  enchants  you,  and  not  rather  the 
youth  to  which  it  transports  you  back  ? — youth 
with  its  thousand  sweet  remembrances,  which 
even  without  clear  consciousness,  and  the  more 
powerfully  the  more  vaguely,  mingles  with  the 
charm  ?  Or,  if  Phillis  is  fair,  is  Doris  ugly 
because  she  is  not  ?  But  this  is  the  way  with 
man  when  he  acts  like  himself ! 

Others,  and  the  smaller  (though  more  fatal) 
number  of  this  class,  are  the  dead,  conceited 
grammarians  of  music,  who  are  nothing  hut  gram- 
marians. They  do  not  willingly  miss  the  per- 
formance of  a  new  piece  of  music,  simply  or 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  spying  out  some  violation 
of  a  rule,  were  it  only  a  traditional  one.  Some 
trifling  reminiscence,  a  hidden  fifth,  a  forbidden 
octave,  is  for  them  a  real  God-send,  especially  in 
any  celebrated  master;  and  they  shrug  their 
shoulders  over  the  whole  of  Mozart's  wonderful 
finale  to  the  first  act  of  Titus,  because  such  a 
case  occurs  in  the  inversion  of  one  of  the  accom- 
panying figures.  They  are  like  those  reviewers, 
who  have  nothing  to  report  of  a  beautiful  poem, 
but  a  false  rhyme  ;  or  that  critic  in  "  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Apprenticeship,"  who  in  Wilhelm's 
representation  of  Hamlet,  found  nothing  worth 
remarking  upon  but  the  white  ribbon  which 
peeped  out  from  under  his  black  robe  in  the  duel 
with  Laertes.  "  But  were  it  not  better  that  the 
false  rhyme,  the  white  ribbon  were  not  there  ?  " 
O  3'es,  it  would  be  better ;  and  you  are  ri"ht. 
We  find  these  two  classes  of  men  (there  are  no 
women  of  this  sort),  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
almost  solely  among  superannuated  artists  and 
passes  judges  of  Art. 

To  this  class  belong  also  the  virtuosos,  who  are 
nothing  hut  virtuosos — ingenious  sons  of  Tubal- 
Cain,  "from  whom  descend  the  fiddlers  and  the 
pipers."  These  are  interested  in  nothing,  or  in 
scarcely  anything  except  what  is  full  of  break-neck 
difficulties,  and  the  successful  or  unsuccessful  exe. 
cution  of  the  same  ;  like  walking  the  tight-rope  for 
rope-dancers  by  pi-ofession.  What  is  easy  to  per- 
form, they  find  indifferent ;  what  is  simple  and  nat- 
ural is  common-place  and  flat.  The  easy  execution 
of  difficulties  is  of  course  a  part  of  the  matter, 
especially  with  virtuosos ;  but  it  should  be  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Of  this  they  seldom  know,  or 
they  make  small  account  of  it.  They  hold  to  the 
former;  this  may  come  of  itself.  And  in  fact, 
(in  such  various  forms  does  man's  intellectual 
nature  work,  and  on  such  different  sides  may  the 
domain  of  music  be  approached  !)  to  be  candid, 
we  must  confess :  If  they  possess,  besides  great 
facility,  mind  and  talent,  not  to  say  genius,  the 
end  is  actually  realized,  in  a  certain  manner  and 
in  happy  hours,  under  favorable  circumstances  ; 
but  otherwise  not.  Now,  since  the  executive 
skill  of  distinguished  virtuosos  costs  great  labor, 
and  thus  the  object  upon  which  this  labor  is  ex- 
pended acquires  to  them  a  value  from  this  very 
fact ;  since  they  see  everywhere  a  great  majority 
of  persons  who  cannot  do  what  they  can,  and  yet 
who  would  like  to  do  it ;  since  they  find  every- 


where admiration  and  applause,  if  not  sympathy 
and  satisfaction,  (and  admiration  and  applause 
break  out  more  loudly  and  more  suddenly  tl)an 
sympathy  and  satisfaction),  and  man's  self-love  or 
vanity  is  all  too  easily  carried  away  by  what  is 
loud  and  sudden,  especially  in  moments  when  he 
has  been  stimulated  to  unusual  exertions  and  to 
a  full  sense,  if  not  an  undue  estimation,  of  his 
powers  I  their  habitual  decision  against  what  is 
not  in  their  line,  their  enthusiasm  solely  for 
the  article  in  which  they  deal,  their  positive 
condemnation  on  their  own  authority,  and  so 
forth,  are  easily  enough  explained.  Amongst 
these  virtuosos  shine  just  now  almost  as  many 
women  as  men. 

The  third  class  includes  those  hearers  and 
judges  of  musical  works  who  show  a  certain  sus- 
ceptibility to  music,  get  animated  and  even  en- 
thusiastic about  it,  but  yet  listen  only  roifJi  tJie  ear, 
and  judge  accordingly.  They  love  music  because 
it  puts  their  blood  in  livelier  motion  and  makes 
them  feel  more  comfortable ;  because  music, 
whether  in  solitude  or  in  society,  serves  as  an 
ever-present  means  of  whiling  away  the  time  and 
filling  the  vacuum  of  the  mind.  They  value  and 
applaud  compositions  according  as  they  promote 
this  end ;  according  to  their  more  or  less  pro- 
ficiency, they  seize  upon  small  or  great,  upon  the 
trivial  or  the  significant,  nay,  even  upon  the  ex- 
cellent, so  that  it  serve  that  end,  and  only  so  far 
as  it  serves  it.  If  3"ou  would  know  how  great, 
nay,  bow  enormous  is  the  number  of  this  class, 
ask  the  publishers  of  prettj'  dances  and  variations 
upon  favorite  airs  ;  ask  the  arrangers  of  military 
music,  the  purchasers  of  operas  arranged  for 
every  instrument  (without  text)  ;  watch  the  au- 
dience at  a  concert,  and  observe  the  entirely 
different  degree  of  attention  paid,  during  a 
symphony  by  Haydn  for  instance,  to  the  Adagio 
and  to  the  Scherzando  ;  ask  experienced  singers 
what  is  their  surest  way  to  set  the  hands  in 
motion. 

But  we  must  carefully  avoid  ridiculing  them, 
or  even  despising  them  ;  and  this  not  merely  out 
of  prudence,  if  we  are  ourselves  musicians,  since 
in  that  case  we  need  them;  since  j'outh  (of  either 
sex)  belongs  to  them,  and  youth  everywhere  can 
clap  the  loudest,  and  its  noise,  even  if  it  die 
away  as  fast  as  it  breaks  out,  is  yet  indispensable 
to  the  musician,  as  well  as  to  the  actor,  who  lives 
immediately  for  the  moment  and  generally  of  the 
moment ;  not  merely  for  this  reason,  but  also 
because  the  members  of  this  class  do  actually 
possess  some  sensibility  and  love  for  music,  do 
actually  attach  themselves  to  somewhat  that  be- 
longs to  the  essential  nature  of  music,  and  do 
even  help  to  further  all  that  makes  up  its  nature, 
if  at  the  same  time  it  only  fulfils  this  desire  of 
theirs,  which,  with  a  few  lawful  exceptions,  it 
really  ought  to  do.  A  sound  human  nature  may 
be  so  far  trusted  :  Whoever  shows  a  susceptibility 
and  passion  for  any  art,  and  for  what  is  worthy 
in  its  products,  must  carry  away  with  him  some- 
what of  its  nobler  and  higher  quality,  even  if  it 
be  only  with  an  indistinct  feeling,  and  without 
will  or  knowledge.  Only  gice  them  ichat  is  good; 
give  it  well,  and  give  it  constantly  ;  the  vague- 
ness will  clear  up,  knowledge  and  volition  will 
be  awakened — to  a  certain  degree.  And  we 
must  not  be  contented,  anywhere,  or  in  anything, 
with  what  has  been  accomplished  ;  above  all,  we 
must  learn  to  wait.  How  many  of  us,  ourselves, 
were  different  in   our  early  years  ?  or  must  the 


world  have  changed  because  we  have  changed  ? 
We  have,  at  all  events.  All  this  seems  so  ob- 
vious, that  I  shall  be  reproached  with  trifling  in 
alluding  to  it.  And  yet  how  often  is  it  over- 
looked !  how  often,  therefore,  arc  things  done 
without  fitness,  without  result,  and  even  attended 
with  much  harm  ;  or  else  nothing  at  all  is  done, 
from  mortification  that  such  is  the  way  ! 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  class  sit  those,  not  over 
many,  for  the  most  part  stili,  and  seldom  express- 
ly consulted,  but  not  unrecognized,  not  unes- 
teemed,  not  without  wholesome  influence,  who 
hear  with  their  whole  soul.  They  want,  with  the 
sensual  enjoyment,  the  spiritual  also  ;  with  hear- 
ing, feeling ;  and  with  both,  also  thinking ;  for 
even  thinking  affords  them  enjoyment.  To  them 
Music  is,  like  Poetry,  one  of  the  means  of  pure 
joy ;  and  through  pure  joy,  of  pure  love ;  and 
through  pure  love,  of  the  ennobling  of  the  race. 
AVhat  science  effects  through  conviction,  that, 
they  think,  should  Art  effect  through  feeling.  If 
that  points  man  to  his  highest  aim,  this  makes 
him  more  inclined  to  reach  out  for  it.  If  that 
teach  the  way,  this  makes  it  smoother.  Many  of 
these  persons  recognize  in  music  a  second  speech, 
granted  to  man  in  God's  mercy,  like  the  first,  to 
distinguish  his  race  from  all  the  creatures  upon 
earth,  to  elevate  it,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  its  final 
destiny. 

Accordingly  these  persons  recognize  and  feel 
in  melodies  not  merely  the  melody,  but  the  infi- 
nite spirit  of  love  and  peace;  in  harmonies  not 
merely  the  harmony,  but  the  original  source  of  all 
unity  and  reconciliation  of  the  diversely  consti- 
tuted, the  ultimate  goal  of  all  which,  separate, 
still  strives  to  become  one ;  the  holy  re-accep- 
tance into  the  fulness  of  peace  ;  the  harmonizing 
of  all  that  appears  remote,  apart  and  heterogene- 
ous. And  if  one  tells  them :  "  This  is  fanatical 
dreaming  and  new-fangled  mysticism,"  they  say 
nothing,  or  at  the  most  point  among  their  books 
to  Plato. 

Now  one  who  is  accustomed  to  think,  knows 
also  how  to  distinguish.  Accordingly  the  hearers 
of  the  fourth  class  distinguish  between  music 
which  claims  to  be  Art,  and  music  which  looks 
merely  to  the  moment's  entertainment.  Only 
soul — soul  they  require  even  here,  in  whatever 
kind,  in  whatever  form,  it  may  see  fit  to  manifest 
itself;  for  without  soul,  they  think,  the  playing 
becomes  mere  child's  play — for  very  little  chil- 
dren. To  them,  therefore,  Rousseau's  air  of 
three  notes  is  worth  more  than  many  a  whole 
opera,  which  only  makes  a  noise  ;  and  H.'ViSrDEL's 
prayer  for  peace,  which  has  scarcely  more  notes 
in  it,  more  than  many  a  fugue,  which  is  a  mere 
matter  of  correct  calculation.  So,  too,  he  who 
delivers  the  former  well  and  beautifully,  is  more 
dear  to  them  than  he  who  merely  brings  out  a 
string  of  bravura  arias  with  facility.  They  do 
not  despise  the  unessential  in  music,  any  more 
than  they  do  mere  cleverness  in  that ;  but  both 
are  matters  of  indiflcrence  to  them  unless  they 
serve  the  aspiration  to  a  higher  goal ;  and  they 
naturally  avoid  what  is  indifferent  and  yet  con- 
sumes time.  They  adhere  neither  to  the  new, 
nor  to  the  old,  but  to  the  good,  which  contem- 
plates and  which  approximates  a  higher  end ;  but 
still  more  to  the  excellent,  which  reaches  it. 
They  do  not  despise  the  judgments  of  the  second 
class ;  they  only  give  them  quietly  their  place ; 
they  do  not  quarrel  with  those  of  the  third  :  they 
only  give  them  credit  in  a  friendly  spirit  for  just 
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what  tlicy  are.  Their  applause  not  seltlora  co- 
incides with  that  of  botli  of  them  ;  tlioir  point 
of  view,  never.  They  understand  ihem  both 
quite  easily,  but  are  with  difliculty  understood  by 
them.  Yet,  if  tliey  show  themselves  tolerant, 
they  like  also  to  be  tolerated.  The  maxim  :  De 
gttslibus  non  est  diapiilandmii,  they  hold  to  be  a 
sheer  truism,  and  all  disputation,  exeept  be- 
tween hke-minJed  persons,  to  be  fruitless  effort. 

"  Ah  !  where  are  they  then,  these  listeners  and 
judges  ?  " 

Do  you  comprehend  and  love  them  ?  Then, 
my  friend,  you  yourself  belong  among  them,  or 
you  are  on  the  way  to  it,  if  you  but  will  to  be  ! 


Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony. 

By  the  Author  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Programmes,  London. 

This  remarkable  work  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  existence  of 
that  style  of  composition  called  de.icriptive  mvnic  ; 
the  aim  of  which  is  not  merely  to  raise  emotions 
in  the  mind,  but  to  suggest  ideas  of  objects,  facts, 
or  scenes,  properly  ap])reciable  only  by  other 
senses  than  that  of  hearing. 

This    purpose   may   be   attempted   in   several 
■ways ;    as,   first,   by    the    artificial    imitation   of 
natural  sounds — such  as  the  warbling  of  birds, 
the  cries  of  animals,  the  noise  of  a  slorm,  &c., 
&e.      Or,  secondly,  there  may  be  an  attempt  to 
imitate  qualities  not  phonetic  ;  as,  for  instance,  to 
represent   sometliiug   rising   by  the    use    of    an 
ascending  scale,  or  something  leaping  by  skips  of 
intervals ;    a  ludicrous  example  of  this  kind  of 
description    being   the   celebrated   old   catch,  in 
which  the  notes  formed  a  curve,  to  represent  a 
rainbow  I     Both  these  styles  of  composition,  how- 
ever, though  in  skilful  hands  they  may  give  rise 
to  ingenious  and  not  unpleasing  effects  (as  may 
be  seen  in  Haydn's  oratorio  of  the  Creation,  and 
many   other   works),   are   but   of  a  low   grade, 
requiring  no  great  amount  of  intellectual  percep- 
tion or  musical  genius  in  the  composer,  and  giving 
rise  to  only  very  commonplace  feelings  of  appre- 
ciation in  the  hearer.     A  far  more  noble  kind  of 
descriptive  musie  is  that  which,  avoiding  ti'ivial 
imitations,  endeavors  to  make  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  composition  serve  for  the  depiction 
of  the  general  ideal  charicteristics  of  the  scene 
to  he  represented.     The  description  in  this  ease 
is  efl'ecled  by  what  may  be  called  kindred  emotions. 
The  music   is   made   to  describe  facts  or  scenes 
through  the  medium  of  sensations  appertaining  to 
them,  which  sensations  are  producible  only  by 
mu^i'al   combinations.      Thus,   for   instance,    an 
impression  of  liveliness  or  solemnity  conveyed  by 
music  may  correspond  with  feelings  of  the  same 
nature  excited  by  certain  objects  or  scenes,  and 
so  may  be  said  to  describe  such  scenes  by  recalling 
certain  subjective  qualities  of  them.     The  com- 
poser then   will  seek   first  to  determine  clearly 
what  are  the  ideal  characteristics  of  the  scene  he 
wishes  to  portray,  and  will  write   his   music  so  as 
to  exc  te  corresiiondiiig  ideas,  leaving  all  trivial 
similarities  out  of  the  question  altogether. 

The  best  kind  ot  descriptive  music,  therefore, 
combines  in  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  qualifies 
of  musie  and  drama  together.  In  music  written 
expressly  for  dramatic  representation,  the  char- 
acter must,  of  course,  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  scene;  and,  in  return,  the  scene  aids  in  ren- 
dering the  character  of  the  musie  intelligible ; 
but,  in  symphonic  compositions,  where  no  adventi- 
tious aids  are  presiMit,  the  task  of  description 
becomes  much  more  difficult,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion often  much  less  clear.  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony  wa.s,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first 
attempt  to  give  a  symphony,  as  a  whole,  a 
descriptive  character;  and  we  would  particularly 
draw  attention  to  the  fact,  not  generally  understood, 
we  think,  that  the  metliod  of  description  here 
followed  is  almost  exclusively  of  the  higher  kind. 
An  impression  prevails  amongst  many  persons 
who  have  not  studied  the  work  carefully,  that  it 
consists  in  a  great  measure  of  imitative  music. 
This  is  quite  a  mistake ;    the   author  has  most 


carefully  avoided  (except  in  one  passage,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  point  out)  any  connnnn-place 
imitative  effects,  and  has  relied  snhdy  on  the 
nobler  design  of  acting  on  the  mind  by  kindred 
impressions.  If  there  were  anv  doubt  about  this, 
we  have  Beethoven's  own  authority  in  proof  of 
it;  for  it  is  on  record  that  he  described  the 
symphony  as  "  consisting  more  in  the  expression 
of  sentiment,  than  in  actual  representation." 
And  it  is  particularly  in  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  that  we  offer  the  following 
remarks  upon  it. 

The  Pastoral  Symphony  was  composed  in  1808, 
and  is  numbered  as  Op.  G8,  corresponding  to 
about  the  middle  periofl  of  the  composer's  second 
or  best  style.  It  is  the  only  symphonic  composi- 
tion, except  the  funeral  march  in  the  Eroica,  to 
which  any  descriptive  character  has  been  expressly 
attached  liy  the  composer. 

The  first  movement  is  intended  to  depict  the 
cheerful  sensations  awakened  in  the  mind  by  an 
arrival  in  the  country :  and  this  idea  of  a  jusif  is 
a  very  striking  one.  Beethoven  understood  well 
the  fiict  that  the  charms  of  rural  scenery  are 
much  more  keenly  appreciated  by  visitors  to, 
than  by  residents  in,  the  country;  and  there  are 
few  inhabitants  of  large  towns  who  cannot  bear 
testimony  to  the  delight  experienced,  when,  after 
perhaps  months  of  imprisonment  in  crowded 
streets,  they  first  arrive  amidst  the  freshness  of  a 
country  scene.  The  original  expression  in  the 
score,  "  heitere  Empfindungen,"  is  scarcely  well 
translateable  into  English,  the  word  heitere  mean- 
ing something  between  "  cheerful"  and  "  gay," 
more  lively  than  the  former,  more  earnest  than 
the  latter;  the  kind  of  sensation  we  feel  when 
something  occurs  to  exhilarate  the  mind  without 
disturbing  its  thoughtfulness ;  precisely  that,  in 
short,  which  is  produced  by  charming  scenery. 
And  to  raise  sensations  of  this  kind,  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear  instead  of  the  eye,  has  been 
the  composer's  object  in  this  first  movement.  It 
is  in  no  respect  whatever  imitative,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  a  meaning  to  individual 
passages,  as  it  is  by  the  general  character  of  the 
movement  alone  that  its  effect  is  intended  to  be 
produced.  It  is  exceedingly  simple,  melodious, 
TMid  flowing,  exhibiting  no  feature  calculated  to 
distract  the  attention  from  the  pure  harmony  and 
melody  of  the  music,  or  even  to  call  forth  that 
startled  admiration  with  which  this  composer's 
works  are  sometimes  heard ;  all  is  quiet  and  calm, 
and  may  be  listened  to  and  admired  with  as  little 
mental  exertion  as  is  required  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  woods  and  the  fields.  The  second 
motive  includes  double  counterpoint  on  three 
subjects,  but  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  clear;  and 
the  elaboration  of  the  second  part  is  singularly 
free  from  complexity — so  true  has  the  composer 
adhered  to  the  plan  he  had  in  view.  The  instru- 
mentation of  this,  as  well  as  the  second  movement, 
is  simple,  the  orchestra  consisting  only  of  the 
ordinary  string  and  wood  bands,  with  the  addition 
of  two  horns. 

The  second  or  slow  movement  is  entitled  Scene 
am  Bach;  i.  e.,  a  scene  by  a  brook  or  rivulet.  It 
is  not  easy  to  define,  with  any  pretensions  to 
accuracy,  the  precise  nature  of  the  ideas  that  the 
composer  intended  to  convey  in  this  movement, 
further  than  that  its  general  character  is  placid, 
flowing,  rich,  and  melodious,  and  so  may  be  taken 
to  correspond  with  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
gorgeous  natural  coloring  of  some  thickly  wooded 
landscape,  having  a  stream  as  its  principal  feature. 
The  leading  character  of  the  music  lies  in  the 
fulness  of  the  harmony,  the  peculiar  flowing  style 
of  the  accompaniment,  and  the  richness  of  the 
instrumentation.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought 
that  the  accompaniment  may  be  intended  to 
represent  the  murmuring  of  a  brook;  but  this, 
we  think,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
usually  followed  throughout  the  symphony.  As 
an  imitation,  the  thing  would  be  a  failure ;  as  a 
suggestion  of  the  idea  of  massive  beauty,  it  is 
noble  and  effective.  There,  is,  however,  a  pas- 
sage at  the  end  of  the  movement  wdiich  comes 
under  the  category  of  imitation  of  sounds — 
namely,  a  trio,  of^^  three  birds,  denoted  in  the  score 
as  nightingale,  quail,  and  cuckoo,  and  represented 
by   the   flute,   oboe,   and   clarionet  respectively. 


We  have  often  wished  this  passage,  so  unlike  any 
other  part  of  the  symphony,  was  not  there,  as 
compromising  the  dignity  of  the  composition ; 
and  it  is  so  obviously  an  episode,  that  we  indulge 
a  f  Liicy  it  may  have  been  a  subsequent  interpola- 
tion, added  perhaps  at  the  instance  of  some  of  the 
composer's  lady  friends,  wdio  thought  the  presence 
of  good  unmistakeable  birds  essential  to  complete 
the  ideal  landscape.  AVe  believe  that  if  Beethoven 
had  sincerely  approved  this  style  of  description, 
he  would  have  introduced  the  warblers  into  the 
body  of  the  movement  (as  Spohr  has  done  in  his 
symphony  "Die  Weihe  der  Tone'')  ;  for  the  few 
shakes  and  ornaments  that  occur  in  the  melodies 
are  obviously  only  suggestive  and  not  imitative. 
The  bird  episode,  is,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  some  measure  redeemed  by  the  admirable  way 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  its  skilful  connection 
with  the  more  legitimate  part  of  the  music. 

The  third  movement,  in  which  trumpets  are  add- 
ed, is  intended  to  represent  a  rashcjete, and  its  gen- 
eral characteristic  is  sparkling  gaiety,  mingled  with 
a  certain  quaintncss  diflicult  to  describe,  but  which 
admirably  corresponds  with  the  idea  generally 
entertained  of  peasant  sports.  A  kind  of  musette 
feature,  frequently  occurring,  may  probably  be 
intended  to  emboi'ly  the  idea  of  the  simplicity  of 
rustic  music.  A  kind  of  solo  for  oboe,  repeated 
bv  clarionet  and  horn,  and  accompanied  each  lime 
with  the  bassoon  playing  only  the  key  note  and 
its  fifth  alternately,  points  to  the  same  resemblance. 
In  the  middle  of  the  movement,  occurs  an  episode 
in  common  time,  the  strongly  marked  rhythm  and 
quaint  construction  of  which  evidently  suggest 
the  joyous  abandon  of  unrestrained  rustic  merri- 
ment. '  At  the  end  of  this,  a  sustaine<l  trumpet 
note  appears  to  call  the  revellers  back;  the 
former  measure  is  introduced  again,  soon  becom- 
ing more  joyous  as  the  time  increases  to  presto, 
and  the  fete  appears  to  come  to  a  close.  The 
final  cadence  is,  however,  not  completed  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  the  expected  close  on  the  chord  of  F, 
the  dominant  harmony  is  succeeded  by  a  low 
murmur  of  the  basses  on  Dj?,  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  the  storm. 

And  how  shall  we  describe  the  stupendous  dis- 
play of  musical  genius  here  contained  ?      This 
movement  is  alone  a  study  for  a  Ufetime  ;  not  only 
as  an  unparalleled  example  of  the  power  of  musi- 
cal   description,    but   also   as   one   of   the   most 
masterly  specimens  of  legitimate  musical  writing 
that  is  "to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Beet- 
hoven's compositions.     For  it  is  easy  to  show  that, 
strong  as  is  the  temptation  which  a  storm  offers  for 
unworthy  devices,  there  is  not  a  note  of  this  which 
is  not  pure  music  of  the  noblest  kind.    We  cannot 
lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
iuiitative.     There  are  people  who  think  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  realize  to  their  own  minds  the 
descriptive  power  of  the  composition,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  trace  in' it,  not  only  the  roll  of 
the  thunder,  but  the  pattering  of  the  rain  drops, 
tlie  howling  of  the  wind,  the  cries  of  frightened 
animals,  ScZ  ;  but  all  this  is  pure  imagination,  and 
we   are   convinced    that    the    composer   himself 
would  not  have  considered  such  interpretations 
any  compliment  to  his  intellectual  powers.     Plis 
aim  was  not  to  imitate  noises,  which  would  have 
been  but  puerile  work  at  the  best,  but  rather  to 
produce   impressions  or  emotions — a  far  higher 
and  nobler  work,  and  one  which  gave  him  a  much 
wider  scope,  as  embracing  elements  of  impressive- 
ness  out  of  the  domain  of  sound  altogether,  such 
as  the  heavy  sultriness  of  the  air,  the  gasping  of 
nature,  as  it  were,  for  breath ;  the   general  im- 
pression of  awe  produced  by  the  impending  war 
of  the  elements,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  typified   in   the  scene  now  before  us.     The 
emotions  excited   bv  the  awful  phenomena  of  a 
heavy  summer  thunder  storm  are  of  the  sublimest 
character ;  and  their  proiluction  by  music,  if  prac- 
ticable at  all,  certainly  requires   higher   means 
than  the  clatter  of  peas  in  a  tin  case,  or  a  series 
of  thumps  on  a  drum  head.     And  it  is  particulariy 
worthy  of  notice,  as  an  evidence  how  Beethoven 
shunned  mere  imitation,  that  the  drums,  which  in 
ordinary  musical  storms  form  the  staple  commodity, 
as  civin"  from  time   immemorial    the   orthodox 
representation  of  thunder,  are   throughout   this 
movement  quite  subordinate  ;  they  strengthen  the 
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effects  of  tlie  other  instruments  but  in  no  instance 
take  any  independent  part  of  their  own.  For 
example,  the  first  idea  of  any  ordinary  composer 
■would  have  been  to  commence  the  storm  with  a  roll 
of  the  i]rams  pianii<simo,  to  imitate  distant  thunder. 
Not  so  Beethoven.  He  produces  the  effect  desired 
by  music,  not  by  mere  noi.se.  His  first  rumble  is, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  an  interruption  of  a 
cadence  by  a  tremolo  of  basses  on  the  semitone 
above  the  dominant.  This  is  followed  by  light 
piano  passages,  of  a  singular  uncertain  character, 
on  the  vioHns ;  the  tremolo  then  is  repeated  a 
little  louder  and  longer,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
holding  notes  on  wind  instruments;  the  violin 
passages  enter  again,  a  gradual  crescendo  follows, 
then  the  first  burst  of  the  storm  occurs.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  better  representation, 
condensed  into  so  short  a  space,  of  the  feelings 
attendant  upon  the  approach  of  a  storm:  the  first 
distant  alarm,  the  incipient  fear,  the  listening 
an.xiety,  and  at  last  the  certainty  of  the  impending 
elemental  war  I  The  crash  itself  is  simply  a 
fortissimo  minor  chord,  with  a  tremolo  on  the 
violins.  Here  the  drmns  enter  for  the  first  time ; 
but  we  have  a  great  doubt  whether,  either  here 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  movement,  the  com- 
poser had  the  intention  of  giving  any  dii-ect 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  thunder.  The  idea  is 
rather  that  of  alarm  and  confusion;  the  latter 
being  expressed  by  a  very  original  device  in  the 
basses  —  namely,  making  the  contra  bassi  play 
groups  of  four  notes  against  corresponding  groups 
of  fee  on  the  violoncellos  ;  the  drums  add  weight, 
of  course,  to  the  general  effect,  as  they  do  in  any 
other  forte  passage,  but  nothing  more.  The 
strength  of  the  storm  is  carried  on  by  a  series  of 
vigorous  erratic  unison  passages,  giving  a  fine 
idea  of  a  wayward  force  struggling,  as  it  were,  to 
expand  itself  in  the  strife  of  the  elements.  After 
this  comes  a  lull  of  some  length,  interrupted  by 
occasional  vivid  startling  chords,  with  an  echo 
instantly  following,  probably  intended,  not  so 
much  to  depict  any  actual  incident,  as  to  keep  the 
attention  awake,  and  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
constant  power  of  the  disturbing  agency,  though 
for  the  present  subdued ;  and  this  is  also  impressed 
on  the  mind  by  the  continual  tremolo  of  the  violins 
and  the  frequent  low  running  passages  of  the 
basses,  which,  however,  are  here  more  regular 
than  before.  In  time,  another  outbreak  threatens ; 
the  violins  take  up  again  their  first  passage,  the 
•wind  instruments  join  in  sustained  moaning  notes, 
or  in  pitiful  interrupted  wails ;  the  basses  resume 
their  confused  rumble;  and,  after  a  gradual 
crescendo,  comes  another  fortissimo  burst  of  the 
storm.  This,  however,  is  not  a  simple  sustained 
chord  like  the  first  one,  but  a  regular  musical 
phrase;  in  which  the  hurried  descent  of  the 
violins  through  the  chord  in  each  bar ;  the  fine 
march  of  the  bass:  the  impressive  prolonged 
unisons  of  the  wind  instruments;  the  double 
syncopated  accents ;  and  the  simple,  yet  masterly 
and_  striking  modulations,  give  not  only  a  most 
forcible  and  appropriate  effect,  but  also  a  character 
of  great  grandeur  in  a  musical  point  of  view. 

The  storm  temporarily  lulls  again,  and  now 
comes  the  most  striking  part  of  the  scene.  It 
may  be  noticed  by  anybody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  a  thunder- 
storm, that,  immediately  before  the  heaviest  crash, 
there  generally  occurs  a  lull ;  during  which,  how- 
ever, the  stillness  which  seems  to  prevail  is  of  an 
unearthly  awful  character,  evidently  only  the 
precursor  of  greater  violence :  the  heavens,  so  to 
speak,  appearing  to  be  gathering  strength  for 
their  most  terrible  discharge.  At  this  time  the 
atmosphere  is  unusually  oppressive;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  a  sensation  of  fearful  suspense, 
in  expectation  of  the  explosion,  which  we  feel 
must  be  close  at  hand.  Now  Beethoven  has 
seized  this  feature  with  the  greatest  skill.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  representation  is  effected;  but,  for  about 
twelve  bars  (pp.  136  and  137  in  the  Leipsic 
Score),  the  imagination  is  kept  in  a  state  of  indes- 
cribable tension,  precisely  corresponding  to  the 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  lull  above  alluded  to. 
It  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  the  composer  has 
used  the  chromatic  scale  ;  one  of  the  most  common 
devices  to  imitate  storm  and  wind  amonir  common- 


place writers;  but  its  effect  here  is  not  imitative 
— it  is  used  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  sensation 
of  indefinite,  restless  anxiety;  and,  conjoined 
with  the  alternate  moaning  and  starting  of  the 
other  parts,  expresses  perfectly  the  feeling  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed;  namely,  the  anticipation 
of  the  coming  explosion.  And,  accordingly,  on 
the  fourth  beat  of  the  bar;  that  is,  just  when  it 
would  be  least  expected,  the  whole  oi-chestra,  now 
strengthened  for  the  first  time  by  two  trombones 
and  a  piccolo,  burst  into  a  terrific  crash,  which  is 
the  grand  climax  of  the  force  of  the  storm.  This 
is  formed  by  the  full  chord  of  the  diminished 
seventh,  sustained  for  several  bars,  and  followed 
by  a  succession  of  other  similar  chords,  interrupted 
by  sudden  sforzamlos,  and  leading  into  a  repetition 
of  the  fine  descending  passage  before  alluded  to. 

But  now  the  storm  begins  finally  to  abate  ;  and 
here  again  the  skill  of  the  composer  becomes 
strongly  marked.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation 
that,  generally  speaking,  a  storm  ceases  very  soon 
after  the  most  violent  outburst ;  the  whole  accu- 
mulation of  the  disturbing  agent  being  then  re- 
lieved. The  thunder  continues  for  a  time  in  the 
distance ;  but  the  gloom  begins  to  clear  off,  the 
clouils  open,  a  peep  of  the  blue  sky  is  seen,  which 
quickly  expands,  and  relieved  nature  resumes  her 
wonted  appearance.  All  this  is  most  admirably 
followed  in  the  Symphony ;  the  grand  crash  over, 
the  force  soon  begins  to  slacken,  a  diminuendo 
commences,  and  soon  reaches  a  piano ;  the  basses 
descend,  bringing  the  rumbling  to  thetr  lowest 
notes ;  an  occasional  sforzando  occurs,  but  the 
evidence  of  the  brightening  up  of  the  elements 
gradually  becomes  more  complete ;  and  this  not 
only  by  the  cessation  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
storm,  but  by  a  complete  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  harmony  ;  the  entrance  of  clear,  open,  major 
chords ;  first  subdued  in  the  lower  octaves,  and 
then  taken  more  prominently,  and  combined  with 
sweet,  touching  melody,  offering  a  most  striking 
and  beautiful  parallel  to  the  natural  effect  above 
described.  The  basses  ever  and  anon  give  a 
slight,  deep  roll ;  but  this  soon  ceases  altogether, 
and  a  few  clear  notes  of  the  flute,  used  as  a  pass- 
ing into  the  last  movement,  declare  that  the  storm 
is  over,  and  all  is  again  serene. 

Such  is  Beethoven's  representation  of  a  storm, 
which  we  may  safely  say  is  altogether  unparal- 
leled, not  only  in  its  effect,  but  in  regard  to  the 
noble  character  of  the  means  by  which  this  effect 
is  obtained. 

The  concluding  movement  represents  Pastoral 
Songs,  or  the  embodiment  of  feelings  of  joy  and 
gratitude  after  the  storm.  It  commences  with  a 
kind  of  pastoral  call,  taken  first  on  the  clarionets, 
and  then  on  the  horns ;  after  which  an  elegant 
melody  is  introduced,  which  forms  the  principal 
subject  of  the  movement.  The  character  of  the 
whole  is  highly  melodious  and  cheerful ;  the  in- 
strumentation rich  and  full ;  the  two  trombones, 
fiist  introduced  in  the  storm,  being  here  retained 
to  fill  in  the  harmony.  The  coda,  from  the  dimi- 
nuendo after  the  fortissimo,  is  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  impressive,  and  the  conclusion  is  very 
original. 


Rossini. — It  is  most  interesting  to  hear  him 
speak  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  He  calls  the 
last  "  un  homme  colossal " — the  greatest  genius 
of  which  the  musical  world  can  boast.  When 
only  in  his  ninth  year  he  knew  Mozart's  Sona- 
tas, and  a  few  years  later,  all  his  other  works. 
His  admiration  for  Mozart  is  unbounded.  That 
he  perfectly  understood  Don  Giovanni  and  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro  did  not  astonish  me ;  but  that, 
on  hearing  the  overture  to  Die  Zauherfote,  he 
continually  broke  out  in  expressions  of  admira- 
tion, proved  an  amount  of  appreciation  in  him 
not  generally  suspected  by  Germans.  He  de- 
signated Cosi  fan  Tutle  the  first  comic  opera, 
and  on  my  politely  making  an  allusion  to  his  own 
Barhiere,  he  exclaimed,  discontentedly,  as  if  I 
had  wished  to  pay  him  a  false  compliment :  "  Ah, 
what  is  that  in  comparison  !  "  To  show  the  im- 
pression real  German  music  produces  upon  him, 
I  may  mention  that  he  pi-aised  Spohr's  concertos 
very  highly  ;  of  his  operas,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  only  found  one  or  two  good  things  in  Faust  ; 


Spohr's  other  dramatic  works  he  did  not  know. 
I  asked  liim  if  he  had  never  composed  sympho- 
nies himself  He  replied  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  overtures  to  his  operas,  he  had  never 
written  instrumental  music.  "  What  would  you 
have  V  "  he  said.  "  That  is  a  separate  study  ; 
any  one  who,  after  Beethoven,  would  produce 
anything  of  importance  in  this  branch  of  art, 
must  devote  himself,  a  corps  perdu,  to  the  most 
earnest  and  most  profound  efforts,  and  would  not, 
even  then,  produce  anything  like  what  Beethoven 
has  produced.  I  have  neither  attempted  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  knowledge,  nor  have  I  had 
time  to  do  so."  He  speaks  with  great  reverence 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Weber.  He  appeared  to  be 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  more  modern  Ital- 
ian composers;  if  any  of  their  works  were  played 
on  the  Promenade  at  Kissingen,  he  was  always 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  programme  for  the  names 
of  the  authors.  Of  his  own  compositions,  he 
speaks  with  great  modesty,  and  frcquentl}'  replies 
to  praise  of  them  with  deprecatory  contempt. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Meyerbeer's  Marclie  aux 
Flambeaux  was  performed,  he  suddenly  stopped 
and  exclaimed :  "  Mais  de  qui  est  done  cette 
marche  de  geants  ;  c'est  quelque  chose  de  fort 
vieux."  On  my  telling  him  the  name  of  the 
composer,  he  merely  said  :  "  C'est  fort  beau  I " 
and  walked  on. — Neue  Berliner  Musik-Zeitung. 


TnE  ViOLix. — Slow  and  tender  melodies,  con- 
fided too  often,  now-a-days,  to  wind  instruments, 
are,  nevertheless,  never  better  rendered  than  by 
a  mass  of  violins.  Nothing  can  ecpial  the  touching 
sweetness  of  a  score  of  first  strings  made  to  sing 
by  twenty  well-skilled  bows.  That  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  female  voice  of  the  orchestra — a  voice  at 
once  passionate  and  chaste,  heart-rending,  yet 
soft,  which  can  weep,  sigh,  lament,  chant,  pray, 
and  muse,  or  burst  forth  into  joyous  accents,  as 
none  other  can  do.  An  imperceptible  movement 
of  the  arm,  an  almost  unconscious  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  him  who  experiences  it,  producing 
scarcely  any  apparent  effect  when  executed  by  a 
single  viohn,  shall,  when  multiplied  by  a  number 
of  them  in  unison,  give  forth  enchanting  gradation, 
irresistible  impulse,  and  accents  which  penetrate 
to  the  very  heart's  core. — Berlioz. 


Yankee  Doodle. 

{From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,) 

A  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  the  current 
month  seems  to  find  his  Dutch  blood  dancing  to  a 
new  tune  in  the  delight  he  experiences  at  a  dis- 
covery in  recent  researches  info  American  litera- 
ture,   concerning   the   much-disputed    origin    of 
Yankee  Doodle.     Of  course  we  cannot  find  it  in 
our  hearts  to  criticize  the  "  song  in  use  among  the 
Dutch  laborers"  which  "  trolls  out  thus:" 
"  Yanker  didel,  doodel  down 
Didel,  dudel,  lanter, 
Yauke  viver,  voover  vown 
Botermilk  uud  Tanther." 

There  is  a  genuineness  in  the  look  of  these 
lines  which  reminds  one  of  the  works  of  Diedrick 
Knickerbocker  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  addition  of 
this  testimony  to  the  mass  of  evidence  going  to  show 
the  immense  value  of  the  Dutch  element  in  our 
population  which  the  "  losel  Yankees"  (we  mean 
New  Englanders)  have  so  studiously  obscured 
and  covered  up  in  history.  We  commend  this 
subject  to  the  Historical  Society.  And  in  this 
connection  we  desire  to  add  another  and  a  similar 
proof  of  the  base  spirit  which  has  hitherto 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  merits  of  our  early 
Dutch  literature  from  shining  by  its  own  light  in 
the  darkness  which  alwaj's  precedes  the  dawn  of 
a  great  era. 

"These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  finding 
among  the  curious  Dutch  works  in  the  library  of 
the  Historical  Society  a  copy  of  the  poems  of  the 
learned  Kijme-Laar,  a  much  neglected  writer, 
who  accompanied  Adrian  Block  in  the  "  Tiger" 
to  New  Netherlands  in  1612-13.  It  is  well  known 
that  Block's  ship  was  burnt  at  Manhattan  while 
he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Holland,  and  that 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  while  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  yacht,  which  was  the  glorious  Dutch  har- 
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binger  of  tlie  future  maritime  supremacy  of  New 
Netherlands.  It  was  at  tliis  time  that  tlie  first 
cabins  were  built  on  Manhattan  Island;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  poet  exercised  his  talent  for 
composition  "  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  and  trials 
of  the  early  colonial  settlement,"  "  not  repelled 
by  the  rudeness  of  the  wild  life  of  America,  but 
drawing  from  its  unkempt  nature  fresh  illustrations 
and  a  bolder  imagery." 

But  to  our  e.Ktraet:  (Vervolg  der  Gedicliten 
van  H.  K.  Rijme-Laar,  2,  p.  G6.)  The  intelligent 
reader  will  need  no  further  introduction  or  com- 
ment, in  view  of  such  "  flat  burglary  as  ever  was 
committed." 

*'  Heile  Kolombie's  jolUe  landt ; 

Heilc  das  burgher's  belliepandt, 
Vat  held  das  laws  und  bond  das  stadt 
Yat  was  nein  loose,  nein  dawn,  nein  late ; 

Und  ven  licht  of  sonne  was  gone 

Vas  loosed  und  leit  das  honor  daun. 
Boosaarding  mensch  may  carp  and  yaw, 
Goedaardig  menscli  zorg  nein  von  straw  : 
Alios  ready  for  zwaar-bier 
"Wanneer  Hollandensehan  appear : 

Vast,  vereenigd  leit  vos  bee 

Hauling  taut  our  bandt-bellie ; 

On  bewimpeld  en  our  talk, 

Leit  us  blazen  for  Nieuw- jorck." 
New  York,  Oct.  1,  1855.  Blink.  Bollikot. 


"Professors." 

(Contiuuec^  from  Fitzgerald's  City  Item,  Philadelphia.) 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  week  we 
spoke  at  length  of  the  existing  abuses  in  regard 
to  the  expression,  "  Professors  of  Music,"  and 
particularly  of  the  wide  latitude  allowed  by  the 
public  as  to  its  true  signification.  The  extent  to 
which  the  abuse  is  carried  almost  exceeds  belief. 
Every  foreigner  who  comes  to  take  his  abode 
here  styles  himself  a  Professor,  issues  circulars 
and  cards  as  if  he  were  the  most  accomplished 
musician  in  the  world,  and  on  the  sole  strength, 
perhaps,  of  a  tolerable  execution  on  the  piano, 
does  his  best  to  impose  himself  upon  the  public 
as  the  only  person  in  the  city  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment. A  young  lad  from  the  country  or  some 
inland  town,  with  the  small  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge obtainable  in  his  native  place,  and  with  the 
confidence  naturally  ensuing  from  having  been 
lionized  by  people  more  ignorant  than  himself, 
comes  here  and  does  as  the  foreigners  have  done 
— he,  too,  announces  himself  a  Professor.  Still 
more  unworthy  recruits  come  from  the  ranks  of 
trade,  which  they  abandon  upon  discovering  that 
pretentious  claims,  founded  upon  the  smallest 
modicum  of  musical  ability,  are  more  profitable 
than  manual  labor.  No  matter  how  trifling  the 
amount  of  information  any  of  these  pretenders 
may  possess  ;  if  they  proceed  in  a  business-like 
way  to  humbug  the  people,  success  and  patronage 
attend  them  for  a  time  at  least ;  so  the  blame 
should  not  fall  solely  upon  their  shoulders,  but  be 
divided  between  them  and  those  who  consent  to 
foster  the  obvious  imposition. 

As  the  evil  has  not  worked  its  own  cure,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  real 
musicians  to  arouse  and  strive  manfully  to  check, 
without  delay,  the  spread  of  the  abuse.  There 
are  many  ways  to  effect  this  desirable  end,  but 
the  most  feasible  and  decisive  method  seems  to 
be  that  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  speak. 

We  have  no  conservatory  of  music  such  as 
those  which  exist  in  all  the  European  cities  of  a 
population  as  large  as  Philadelphia's,  and  in 
many,  too,  that  boast  but  half  our  number  of  in- 
habitants. The  so-called  Academies  of  Music, 
both  here  and  in  New  York,  are  merely  theatres 
for  the  representation  of  Italian  or  French  Ope- 
ras, not  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Americans 
in  the  science  or  practice  of  music,  as  their  name 
would  seem  to  imply  that  they  should  be.  There 
is  not  a  faculty  of  any  college  or  university  in  the 
Union  justly  qualified  to  confer  musical  degrees, 
although  one  institution  attempted  to  create  a 
Doctor  of  Music,  and  thereby  produced  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  amusement  among  the  really  musical 
circles.  What  we  suggest,  then,  is  that  some 
well-established  musical  society  in  our  city  should 
obtain  from  the  Legislature  a  supplement  to  its 
charter,   empowering   it   to   form   a    Collen-e   of 


Music,  consisting,  we  will  say,  of  three  professor- 
ships, of  Vocal,  Instrumental  Music,  and  of  Com- 
position. These  chairs  must  be  filled  by  gentle- 
men of  long  experience  and  of  unquestionable 
ability,  and  there  are  many  such  among  our  old 
ranks  of  "  Teachers,"  as  they  now  term  them- 
selves. They  should  form  classes  for  instruction, 
I  ay  down  regular,  complete  and  thorough  courses 
of  study,  to  be  gone  through  by  every  pupil,  and 
by  strict  examination  assure  themselves  of  the 
competence  of  each  student  before  suffering  him 
to  pass  finally.  On  graduating,  the  students 
should  be  furnished  with  diplomas,  giving  them 
perhaps  the  degree  of  Professor,  or  still  better, 
t!;at  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  as  is  done  in  the  Eng- 
lish Universities.  This  would  serve  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  their  ability,  and  as  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion to  the  public  should  the  graduates  determine 
upon  teaching  music. 

We  think  this  plan  would  have  the  desired 
effect.  It  would  give  the  native  musicians  op- 
portunities of  study  which  they  do  not  now  pos- 
sess, and  on  their  passing  through  the  college,  it 
would  confer  upon  them  a  distinction  that  would 
at  once  give  them  a  place  in  the  consideration  of 
the  public,  and  show  that  they  had  a  right  to  the 
position  claimed.  It  would  not,  it  is  true,  pre- 
vent imposture  entirely,  but  it  would  give  it  a 
severe  check,  as  the  people  at  large  would  expect 
any  person  terming  himself  a  Professor,  to  be 
able  to  show  his  diploma.  The  society  under- 
taking to  perform  this  work  would  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  the  true  musicians  of  the  country, 
and  do  more  good  to  the  cause  of  music  than  by 
giving  fifty  concerts  in  a  season,  gratis.  It  is, 
however,  a  plan  that  cannot  succeed  by  means  of 
half  measures ;  the  professors  selected  must  be 
men  of  standing,  musically  and  socially  ;  their 
names  must  be  widely  known  and  their  merit 
acknowledged ;  the  course  of  study  be  severe 
and  closely  adhered  to,  while  the  examinations 
cannot  be  too  minute,  or  too  strict.  These  mat- 
ters are  necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  the  rank 
of  Professor  cannot  be  properly  obtained  without 
toil  and  difficulty,  and  that  the  graduate  has  fairly 
won  his  degree. 

We  commend  our  suggestions  to  all  our  old 
chartered  societies  and  to  the  musical  circles  at 
large,  trusting  that  some  steps  may  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  further  intrusion  of  incompetent 
teachers. 


The  "  North  Star"  at  the  New  York  Academy. 

The  production  of  Meyerbeer's  North  Star 
— as  an  opera  written  in  French  and  sung  in 
Italian  is  facetiously  called — drew  a  larger  audi- 
ence than  has  been  gathered  together  by  any 
musical  event  since  Grisi  and  Mario  left  us  ;  and 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  perform- 
ance was  received,  a  succession  of  well  filled 
houses  will  reward  the  manager  for  the  pains  he 
has  taken  in  bringing  out  this  novelty.  This 
North  Star,  or  Etoile  da  Nord,  or  Stella  del  Nord, 
is  in  fact  The  Camp  of  Silesia,  written  to  another 
libretto,  and  re-written  in  some  parts  of  the  music, 
if  we  mistake  not.  It  is  both  in  plot  and  style  of 
composition  much  lighter  than  any  other  of  Mey- 
erbeer's works  with  which  the  public  generally 
are  acquainted.  Peter  the  Great  is  the  hero  ; 
and  we  first  see  him  playing  ship-carpenter  at  a 
village  near  Wyborg  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  Here,  according  to  Sckihb,  the  li- 
bretto-writer, he  fell  in  love  with  a  village  beauty 
named  Catherine,  and  here  too  found,  in  a  pastry 
cook,  a  man  who  became  afterwards  one  of  his 
most  favored  officers  and  councillors.  The  origin 
of  the  Menschikoffs  was  plainly  in  Scribe's  eye. 
Catherine  favors  Peter,  whose  real  rank  she  of 
course  does  not  suspect ;  but  she  sends  him  off  to 
win  a  cross  of  honor,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of 
her.  (She  wouldn't  have  made  the  same  condi- 
tion with  the  Czar.  Why  ?)  He  goes ;  but 
meantime,  she,  by  tact  and  boldness,  has  saved 
her  native  village  from  being  plundered  by  a 
roving  band  of  villanous-looking  Cossacks ;  and 
she  herself  joins  the  army  as  a  substitute  for  a 
cowardly  brother,  who  is  just  about  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  who  prefers  the  one  companion-in-arms 
that  he  has,  to  the   many  that  he  might  have ; 


only  on  the  principle,  we  su(ipose,  that  a  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  As  she  goes 
oir  in  a  boat  to  join  the  army,  the  first  act  closes. 

The  second  act  takes  us  to  the  PtLissian  Camp, 
where  we  find  her  doing  soldier's  duty  and  just 
on  the  point  of  discovering  a  plot  against  the 
Czar.  Peter  himself  soon  appears,  and  as  he  is 
drinking  and  talking  with  the  quondam  pastry- 
cook, his  mistress  is  detailed  to  stand  sentry  by 
his  tent.  She  is  a  man  and  a  soldier,  however, 
only  as  far  as  her  regimentals  go  ;  and  she  peeps 
into  the  tent.  There  she  sees  Peter,  her  Peter, 
with  his  cross  of  honor  indeed,  but,  alas  for  the 
frailty  of  man,  making  temporary  love  to  a  vioan- 
diere.  This  does  not  suit  her  notions  of  propriety  ; 
and  being  in  her  wrath,  surprised  at  her  peeping 
by  her  corporal,  and  reproved,  she  slaps  his  face. 
The  crime  is  worthy  of  death,  and  to  death  on 
the  spot  she  is  condemned  by  Peter.  She  at- 
tempts to  make  him  recognize  her  ;  but  after  his 
fashion  he  has  got  gloriously  drunk,  and  she  is 
carried  off  to  be  shot.  She  makes  her  escape, 
however,  having  previously  sent  to  her  Peter — 
the  information  which  she  has  obtained  about  the 
revolt,  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to  quell,  and  the 
second  act  closes  in  an  outburst  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

In  the  third  act  she  has  got  to  Moscow,  and 
goes  mad  in  white  muslin.  Could  any  young  wo- 
man, with  a  due  sense  of  propriety,  allow  herself 
to  become  insane  in  a  toilet  composed  of  any 
other  material  ?  Her  Peter  is  profoundly  touched, 
and  attempts  her  restoration  by  building  for  and 
placing  her  in  a  village  like  that  in  which  he 
first  found  her  ;  and  having  made  up  this  triffing 
little  prescription,  he  adds  to  it,  by  way  of  condi- 
ments, some  Finnish  choruses  and  an  air  upon 
the  flute  by  himself.  The  treatment  is  eflicacious. 
The  young  lady  comes  to  her  senses  in  the  arms 
of  her  Peter,  and — being  a  lady — faints,  of  course. 
She  revives,  however,  in  time  to  have  the  impe- 
rial purple  thrown  over  her  white  muslin  before 
the  curtain  falls. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the 
plot,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opera  is  altogether 
wanting  in  dramatic  interest.  The  relations  of 
the  events  to  each  other  are  not  clearly  defined, 
the  situations  have  no  striking  import,  and  the 
story  ends  but  does  not  culminate.  Compare 
such  a  plot  as  this  with  those  of  Norma,  La  Son- 
nambula,  Don  Giovanni,  II  Giuramento,  Ernani, 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  see  how  utterly  defi- 
cient it  is  in  that  grand  dramatic  element  upon 
which  rests  so  much  of  their  success,  and  also  of 
their  actual  merit  as  lyric  dramas.  To  this  lack 
of  interest  in  its  story,  it  adds  the  utter  want  of 
inspiration  in  its  music.  Meyerbeer,  a  musician 
of  prodigious  acquirements,  an  artist  who  has 
thorough  mastery  of  his  materials,  the  voice  and 
the  orchestra,  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry  and 
of  singular  ingenuity,  has  every  quality  necessary 
to  the  composer,  but  one — genius.  Genius  is  a 
thing  of  degree,  and  men  may  have  of  it  a  high 
or  an  inferior  order;  but  he  has  none  of  any 
kind — not  a  spark.  In  his  best  work,  Robert  le 
Diable,  there  is  one  air,  and  but  one,  which  is 
almost  as  good  as  an  inspiration  ;  but  even  that 
is  a  miracle  of  labor  ;  and  every  other  that  he  has 
written  is  itself  evidence  that  it  was  painfully  per- 
petrated with  malice  aforethought.  His  success 
— such  as  it  is — has  been  gained  by  making  his 
operas  splendid  spectacles.  In  L'Etoile  du  Nord, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  skilfully  written  concerted 
music,  admirable  use  of  the  orchestra,  singular 
and  striking  effects  produced  by  a  few  instru- 
ments, but  not  one  spontaneous  melody;  and  we 
decline  the  ungrateful  task  of  examining  it  in  de- 
tail. Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  it  must  always 
be  entertaining  to  a  general  audience,  when  it  is 
properly  put  on  the  stage.  It  is  bustling,  amusing, 
and  striking  in  the  way  of  spectacle.  The  per- 
formers generally  do  the  music  and  themselves 
justice.  Mme.  La  Grange  and  Sig.  Coletti  par- 
ticularly distinguish  themselves.  Sig.  Amodio  has 
a  part  much  too  low  for  him,  and  with  little  music 
worth  singing.  Sig.  Brignoli  has  a  pretty-ish 
romance,  daintily  accompanied,  which  he  sings  in 
a  pretty-ish  way — not  always  in  tune.  The  cho- 
ruses are  fairly,  and  the  orchestral  parts  very 
creditably,  performed. — iV.  Y.  Com:  Sf  Enq. 
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Ne"w  Volume.  — ■  Our  present  number  of  October 
4,  commences  a  new  half-yearly  volume.  The  month 
of  October  too  Is  properly  the  commencement  of  the 
academic  year  in  music  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
musical  "  season."  We  shall  he  happy  therefore  to 
receive  the  names  (and  dollars)  of  as  many  new  sub- 
scribers as  desire  a  weekly  paper,  which  shall  keep 
them  "posted up"  in  musical  matters,  and  aid  them 
to  discern  and  to  appreciate  what  is  true  and  worthy 
amid  so  much  that  is  pretentious  and  false.  Give  us 
a  large  subscription  list  this  winter,  and  we  will  make 
your  paper  doubly  worth  it. 

ICfWe  can  furnish  one  and  one  only  complete  set  of 
the  Journal  of  Music  bound ;  for  which  of  course  we 
must  charge  an  extra  price. — "With  the  exception  of 
two  numbers  only,  (which  occur  in  Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
we  can  furnish  volumes  bound  or  unbound  of  the 
Journal  from  the  commencement.  Also  single  num- 
bers. 

Orchestral  Concerts  — The  Beethoven  Con- 
cert Society. 

There  is  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
orchestral,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  sym- 
phony concerts  in  Boston.  We  have  had  the 
name  of  being  remarkably  fond  of  hearing  great 
instrumental  music,  and  of  being  classical  in  our 
taste — at  least,  compared  with  most  American 
cities.  We  have  had  during  the  past  twenty 
years  a  great  many  more  orchestral  concerts  than 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  than  many  a  Eu- 
ropean city  of  our  size.  We  have  had  all  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies  performed  in  the  course 
of  a  single  winter,  and  with  our  great  Music  Hall 
crowded,  or  at  least  full,  each  time.  We  have 
had  each  winter  two  or  three  times  as  many  pub- 
lic concerts,  two  or  three  times  as  many  great 
orchestral  works  perfoi'med,  and  before  larger 
audiences,  than  any  of  our  sister  cities.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  and  to  our  shame  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, Boston  at  this  day  is  as  far  as  it  ever  was 
from  having  any  sure  and  permanent  provision 
for  the  satisfaction  of  this  still  returning  want. 
The  thing  is  not  yet  organized  and  grown  up 
into  a  live  institution,  to  which  we  can  look  for- 
ward every  winter  as  a  matter  of  course,  sure  of 
our  orchestral  supplies,  and  not  have  to  speculate 
and  inquire  doubtfully  and  anxiously :  Are  we 
to  have  orchestral  music  again  ?  Is  anybody 
moving  in  the  matter,  or  will  it  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself,  until  it  is  too  late  to  seize  upon  the 
true  conditions  of  success  ?  Are  we  simply  trust- 
ing in  our  oft-attested  love  of  music,  taking  the 
demand  as  earnest  of  the  supply,  and  foldinn-  our 
arms  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that  somethincr 
must  and  will  "  turn  up  "  ?  Like  a  certain  cler- 
ical hon  vivnnt,  who  was  supposed  to  look  back 
from  the  other  world  upon  the  goods  things  of 
this,  we  think  of  our  musical  seasons  past  and  we 
grow  "  hungry  from  recollection  ; "  yet  our  cuis- 
ine remains  all  to  be  organized  as  much  as  ever. 

To  build  up  a  grand  orchestra,  worthy  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart  and  all  the  great  com- 
posers whom  we  want  to  hear  and  know,  is  really 
a  great  work,  a  work  of  years.  We  have  heard 
most  of  the  masterpieces  of  these  authors,  we 
have  had  so  many  years  of  concerts,  so  many 
glorious  performances  and  seasons  full  of  present 
pleasure  and  of  greater  promise,  and  yet  here  at 
this  day  we  have  no  orchestra.    Boston  is  without 


an  orchestra  ! — Boston,  the  classioal-musio-loving 
city.  To  organize  good  concerts  on  the  grand 
scale,  so  that  they  shall  both  paij — that  is,  offer 
inducements  to  the  musicians  and  artists  to  take 
part  in  them — and  at  the  same  time  not  sink  into 
the  category  of  mere  amusements  for  grown-up 
children,  but  minister  to  a  higher  love,  and  edu- 
cate and  carry  up  the  public  taste,  is  also  a  work 
of  time,  requiring  not  a  little  management  and 
toil,  even  with  the  good  orchestra  given  and  only 
waiting  for  the  employer  to  say  the  word.  Twen- 
ty years  of  concerts,  some  of  them  glorious  to 
look  back  upon,  and  yet  we  have  neither  the 
organized  management  nor  the  established,  con- 
stantly-improving orchestra,  for  which  all  the 
world,  hearing  of  our  concerts,  credits  Boston  I 
To  our  shame  must  we  own  it. 

Where  lies  the  difficulty  ?  It  is  not  that  we 
have  lacked  materials  for  an  orchestra ; — although 
these,  deceived  in  the  hope  of  sure  and  perma- 
nent support,  may  have  somewhat  dwindled  in 
the  last  two  years.  It  is  not  that  the  love  and 
taste  for  Symphony  and  Overture  is  not  yet 
enough  developed  in  our  people  ; — although  the 
taste  of  a  community,  however  high  and  promising 
to-da_v,  is  pretty  sure  to  fall  away  from  its  high 
water  mark  to-morrow,  without  some  sure  pro- 
gressive course  of  exercise  and  education;  if  we 
do  not  progress,  we  retrograde.  It  is  not  that  we 
have  not  liberal  and  wealthy  friends  of  music, 
who  have  stood  in  the  gap  many  times,  and  are 
ready  to  do  so  again  : — although  the  forcing  pro- 
cess, as  a  substitute  for  growth,  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  lose  virtue  when  too  frequently  repeated. 
It  is  not,  that  we  have  not  had  abundance  of 
eflbrts,  of  external  aid,  and  all  manner  of  expe- 
riments and  systems  tried.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  no  one  method  has  been  persisted  in, 
until  gradually  it  could  shape  itself  into  the  right 
method.  Many  times  we  have  had  promising  re- 
sults, we  have  succeeded  temporarily  and  ap- 
proximatively,  and  have  closed  a  season  with  en- 
thusiasm and  rejoicing,  and  have  taken  it  for 
gi'anted  that  it  would  of  course  go  on  from  glory 
unto  glory  in  succeeding  seasons.  But  the  tem- 
porary success  has  never  been  pursued  and  culti- 
vated into  permanence.  The  whole  want  has 
been  of  organization  ;  for  other  wanting  elements 
would  have  been  one  by  one  supplied  and  made 
secure  in  course  of  time  by  that.  Now  we  have 
tried  a  great  many  systems,  and  have  got  a  great 
many  good  concerts  out  of  them  ;  but  still  where 
are  we  ?  Where  we  were  at  first,  as  to  the  power 
of  usivg  our  advantages.  We  have  had  organized 
societies  to  provide  our  music.  We  have  hail 
our  Academy,  employing  the  musicians;  we  have 
had  our  Musical  Fund  Society,  in  which  the  mu- 
sicians employed  themselves  ;  each  did  the  best  it 
could  for  a  few  years,  did  really  much  good,  but 
had  to  give  it  up  beyond  a  certain  point.  We 
have  sat  still  and  let  music  come  to  us  from  abroad ; 
— and  for  a  series  of  writers  the  taste  for  instru- 
mental music  was  certainly  quickened  as  it  had 
never  been  before  by  the  artistic  performances  of 
that  little  "  Germania"  orchestra,  with  its  fine 
sketches  rather  than  full  presentations  of  the  Sym- 
phonies; these  were  a  good  model,  and  we  owe 
them  much,  but  we  could  not  hold  them,  they 
were  not  of  us,  and  they  scattered.  Last  year 
we  tried  the  simple  subscription  plan,  guarantied 
by  amateurs  of  means,  who  had  their  committee 
for  raising  an  orchestra  and  managing  the  con- 
certs;  and   the   result   was  a  larger  and  better 


orchestra  and  an  excellent  series  of  concei-ts — on 
the  whole  perhaps  the  best  we  ever  had — a  grow- 
ing attendance  and  delight  throughout  the  season  ; 
yet  the  concerts  did  not  paij ;  there  was  a  consid- 
erable deficit,  which  nothing  but  the  extraordinary 
interest  of  the  Beethoven  Statue  festival  (justi- 
fying double  prices  for  that  evening)  saved  from 
being  a  very  formidable  one.  The  public  had 
been  appealed  to,  and  the  public  only  half 
responded. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  right  that  the  supply,  in 
music  as  in  more  material  necessities,  should  de- 
pend on  the  demand.  If  the  public  want  good 
music,  let  the  public  pay  for  it.  A  very  moder- 
ate price,  if  paid  by  all  or  half  of  all  who  anx- 
iously inquire  :  What  for  orchestral  concerts  this 
winter  ?  would  be  ample  support  for  the  best  of 
concerts.  It  [is  the  only  wholesome  and  thor- 
oughly reliable  kind  of  support.  To  be  reliable 
and  to  really  amount  to  a  support,  it  must  come 
in  the  form  of  pledged  subscriptions  to  a  series 
of  concerts  promptly  given  beforehand.  This  is 
one  prime  condition  of  good  concerts.  To  make 
it  operative,  there  must  be  one  other:  a  perma- 
nent, wise  organization  of  managers,  ready  to 
meet  the  public,  and  on  whom  the  public  can 
rely  to  use  the  support  so  furnished  in  the  most 
efi'ectual  manner  for  the  end  desired.  These  two 
levers  are  to  set  the  ball  in  motion,  and  not  let  it 
spend  its  force  and  drop  entirely  to  the  ground 
at  the  end  of  each  heat. 

An  appeal  is  now  again  made  to  the  musical 
public  of  Boston,  and  a  chance  offered  to  secure 
a  series  of  Eight  Grand  Orchestral  Concerts,  if 
said  public  care  enough  to  have  them.  In  the 
want  of  any  established  organization,  the  same 
committee  of  gentlemen,  who  managed  the  con- 
certs last  year,  and  in  answer  to  repeated  sug- 
gestions and  inquiries,  have  undertaken  to  try 
the  experiment  again.  They  have  thought  that 
the  ground  gained  last  winter  ought  not  to  be 
lost ;  that  a  little  systematic  perseverance  for 
perhaps  only  one  year  more,  in  building  on  upon 
that  gain,  may  place  orchestral  music  on  a  sure 
basis  for  the  future  here  in  Boston.  Their  aim  is 
not  simply  to  provide  for  the  present  want;  their 
aim  is  now,  as  it  was  last  year,  to  build  up  an 
orchestra  and  a  machinery  for  giving  concerts, 
which  may  prove  permanent.  Every  musical 
city  in  Europe  has  its  Philharmonic  Society,  on 
which  it  can  depend  for  annual  supplies  of  great 
orchestral  music.  New  York,  which  never  until 
the  last  two  years  has  had  as  many  concerts  or 
as  large  audiences  as  our  smaller  city,  has  now 
its  flourishing  Philharmonic  Society,  with  a  large 
and  long-trained  orchestra,  and  a  certainty  of 
selling  all  its  tickets  at  the  slightest  announce- 
ment of  a  concert.     Why  shall  it  not  be  so  here  ? 

With  a  view  to  this  permanence,  and  taking  a 
suggestion  from  the  great  Symphonies  most  fre- 
quently performed,  and  from  the  noble  statue 
that  presides  in  our  hall,  the  committee  have 
assumed  the  name  of  "  The  Beethoven  Con- 
cert Society."  It  is  a  good  name  to  conjure 
by.  They  who  have  taken  it,  and  who  have 
volunteered  to  work  under  it,  will  do  their  best, 
will  do  at  least  as  well  as  they  have  done,  and 
turn  the  past  experience  to  account,  if  only  their 
appeal  is  promptly  met  by  our  so-called  musical 
public.  With  the  public  now  the  whole  thing 
rests.  The  public  must  come  forward  promptly 
and  take  up  the  tickets  before  the  concerts  can 
be  given.     The  usual  democratic  system  of  cheap 
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prices  is  proposed.  In  orckn-  that  the  great  risk 
may  be  covered  at  the  outset,  the  inducement  to 
subscribe  for  the  series  is  made  liberal  :  only 
three  dollarx  for  the  whole  eight  concerts.  And 
a  broad  dilTercnce  is  made  in  favor  of  those  who 
take  tickets  for  the  season.  For  the  single  eon- 
cert  the  price  is  fixed  at  one  dollar — more  than 
we  have  been  used  to,  but  not  more  than  is  usual 
in  all  other  cities,  and  really  very  low  for  con- 
certs of  this  order,  which  should  be  worth  as 
much  as  any  opera. 

Let  it  bo  clearly  understood  then,  that  the  con- 
certs toill  not  be  given  unless  1500  sets  of  tickets, 
at  the  low  rate  of  li!>3,00,  shall  be  subscribed  for 
before  the  20th  of  this  month.  Will  not  all  who 
value  opportunities  of  hearing  good  orchestral 
music  come  promptly  forward  and  put  down  their 
names  ?  Will  you  not  settle  it  now  once  for  all, 
friends,  that  there  shall  be  no  uncertainty  in  fu- 
ture about  good  orchestral  concerts  here  in  Bos- 
ton, where  we  have  enjoyed  so  many  ? 

P.  S.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  one  part  of 
the  plan.  Should  the  proposed  concerts  more 
than  pay  expenses,  the  balance  will  be  applied 
towards  the  formation  of  a  fund  in  aid  of  future 
Orchestral  Concerts. 


Mile.  Parodi's  Concerts. 

Mile.  Paeodi  is  a  singer  who  pleases  the  many, 
who  always  draws  large  audiences,  and  all  whose 
efforts  are  applauded  and  encored.  Mr.  Strakosch 
is  a  pianist  of  the  brilliant,  popular  kind,  who  makes 
the  tones  of  the  Piano  sparkle  before  the  eyes,  as  it 
were,  of  those  who  are  susceptible  to  the  beauty  of 
musical  sounds,  but  who  are  children  in  musical  taste 
and  knowledge.  That  he  can  play  also  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  classically  cultivated  ear,  we  do  not  doubt. 
But  he  chooses  to  please  the  public  and  to  do  a  good 
business ;  and  he  has  proved  himself  one  of  tlie  most 
shrewd  of  concert  managers.  With  such  a  partner 
and  manager,  and  with  such  other  excellent  talent  as 
they  have  known  how  to  associate  with  themselves. 
Mile.  Parodi's  concert  all  over  our  wide  country  have 
been  attended  with  success ;  and  she  has  made  the 
tour  of  the  States  in  this  way  we  know  not  how 
many  times.     This  week  Boston  has  its  turn  again. 

The  Concerts  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
had  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences,  as  usual :  audi- 
ences composed  largely  of  that  class  of  persons  who 
are  most  demonstrative  when  they  are  pleased. 
Everything,  as  usual,  has  been  vehemently  applauded, 
and  almost  everything  encored.  The  programmes 
have  been  various  and  brilliant ;  the  popular  and  well- 
worn  predominating,  but  with  some  things  also  for 
the  more  classical  taste.  Mile.  Pakodi  seems  in 
perfect  health  and  voice.  She  does  not  sing  out  of 
tune,  as  she  did  frequently  when  she  was  here  last. 
There  is  the  same  rich,  clear,  resonance  in  her  voice, 
especially  the  middle  and  lower  tones.  She  has  great 
execution  in  a  wide  range  of  music.  Sbc  charms 
more  by  her  power  of  voice  and  energy  of  manner,  a 
certain  free  abandon  and  impassioned  air,  than  by 
any  rare  delicacy  and  truth  of  expression,  or  really 
satisfying  refinement  of  artistic  style.  We  have 
liked  her  best  in  the  music  of  Verdi;  there  is  some- 
thing in  its  coldly  intense  character  that  seems  to 
suit  her.  Her  '•'  Ricci  waltz,"  with  variations,  her 
"  Rataplan"  and  other  such  bravura  fireworks,  alwavs 
bring  the  house  down,  but  they  have  not  the  exqui- 
site charm  of  Sont.vcj.  In  the  La  ci  darem  duct  "  by 
the  immortal  Mozart,"  we  could  not  find  the  sim- 
plicity and  innocent  sweetness  of  Zerlina  in  her  sin"'- 
ing  or  her  manner:  certain  points  were  coarsely 
overdone.  Mendelssohn's  "  Jerusalem,  thou  that 
killcst,"  &c.,  she  delivered  in  a  large  and  telling 
voice  and  style;  but  delicacy  and  depth  of  feeling 


we  could  not  find  in  those  tones.  In  "  Hear  ye, 
Israel,"  one  could  only  think  of  Jenny  Lind.  There 
was  force  and  brilliancy  in  Parodi's  rendering ;  bnt 
itclid  not  seem  spiritual  force.  She  is  a  very  physi- 
cal singer.  Sometimes  a  high,  emphatic  tone  is 
painfully  harsh  in  quality,  and  in  no  sense  sympa- 
thetic. 

Sig.  TiBEEiNi,  the  young  Roman  tenor,  of  whom 
romantic  stories  have  been  told,  has  a  delicate,  pure, 
penetrating  voice,  over  which  he  has  great  control. 
He  occasionally  gives  a  note  or  a  short  phrase  with 
great  power  of  voice,  like  a  true  robust  tenor.  He 
seems  to  have  sung  Verdi  a  great  deal,  for  he  has  a 
habit  of  contrasting  very  loud  with  very  soft  tones 
oftener  th.an  is  necessary.  Indeed,  he  is  too  apt  to 
sacrifice  the  expression  of  a  piece  to  vocal  display. 
Hence  his  singing  is  cold  and  lifeless,  even  when  he 
makes  energetic  effort.  He  quite  mistook  the  char- 
acter of  Spirto  gentil ;  beginning  it  in  a  soft  cantabile, 
like  Salvi,  but  making  a  bravura  piece  of  it  before 
he  got  through,  introducing  a  wild  flourish  in  one 
place,  and  in  another  repeating  phrases  in  echoes, 
with  which  surely  the  song  could  have  nothing  to 
do.  We  liked  him  best,  too,  in  Verdi,  especially  in 
the  duet  from  Ernani.  That  from  La  Traviata  is  an 
odd  musical  conceit,  which,  however  sung,  we  could 
not  admire. 

Sig.  Eernardi  is  an  excellent  baritone;  in  his 
serious  look  and  m.anner  much  reminding  one  of 
MoRELLi,  and  somewhat  too  in  the  character  of  his 
voice,  which  is  rich  and  resonant,  bnt  requires  forcing 
in  the  upper  notes.  He  sang  Vi  ravviso,  the  duet 
from  "  Don  Juan,"  a  romanza  by  Balfe,  and  other 
pieces  in  very  chaste  and  satisfactory  style. 

Paul  Jolien  is  no  longer  the  boy,  but  his  extra- 
ordinary talent  with  the  violin  has  ripened,  so  that  it 
is  more  than  ever  a  delight  to  hear  him  play.  A 
Pantasie  by  Vieuxtemps,  a  difficult  and  thoughtful 
composition,  was  rendered  by  him  in  quite  masterly 
style.  So  Paganini's  "  Witches'  Dance,"  and  other 
show-pieces.  In  purity  and  firmness  of  tone,  in 
graceful  execution,  and  in  feeling,  he  is  truly  a  young 
artist.  The  accompaniments  were  all  played  bv 
Strakosch,  whose  pretty,  sparkling  -'  Niubtinirale" 
and  '■  Sylphide"  pieces  enchanted  the  multitude  as 
usual. — The  last  concert  is  this  evening. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  announce 
their  annual  series  of  Chamber  Concerts.  Otto 
Deesel,  too,  will  give  us  more  of  his  delightful 
Soirees,  May  both  have  plenty  of  subscribers  ;  for 
such  music  as  they  afford  is  among  the  choicest  pri- 
vileges of  Boston.  Of  the  Oechesteal  Concerts 
we  have  spoken  fully  in  another  column  ;  those  who 
intend  to  subscribe  must  lose  no  time, . .  .Mr.  Wm. 
ScnuLTZE,  our  excellent  violinist,  we  are  happy  to 
say  will  not  leave  Boston  to  settle  in  Philadelphia  ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  August  Pries 
is  in  such  poor  health  as  threatens  to  deprive  our 
concerts  of  his  violin  for  some  time,  AVe  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  either  of  them, , ,  ,Mr,  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Zereahn,  our  popular  conductor  and  his  wife,  will 
live  in  town  this  winter,  and  are  prepared  to  receive 
pupils  at  their  residence  next  door  to  the  Music  Hall, 
fit  place  !  We  cordially  commend  them  to  those 
who  wish  to  learn.     See  card  below. 

We  understand  that  S.  Parkman  Tuckehman, 
Mus.  Doc,  has  resigned  his  place  as  organist  and 
conductor  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  with  him  go  a 
number  of  the  singers,  thus  breaking  up  the  fine 
double  choir  which  it  has  cost  long  pains  and  prac- 
tice to  make  what  it  was.  Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox 
leaves  the  organ  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  Charles 
Street,  to  take  Dr.  Tuckcrman's  place. 

Our  worthy  neighbors  of  the  Telegraph  consult  the 
interests  of  Art  and   business  in   one  and  the  same 


article,  ciilicizing  Parodi's  concert,  by  the  following 
ingenious  method : 

Our  reporter  says  :  "  Mr.  Strakosch  never  played 
so  indifferently,  and  could  not  have  given  his  audi- 
ence more  indifferent  music,  though  his  brilliant  dis- 
play of  Lily  Dale  and  other  familiar  Ethiopian  mel- 
odies commanded  the  ap|dause  of  his  audience. 
With  the  great  Beethoven  looking  down  upon  him, 
and  an  exquisite  Chickering  grand  piano  before  him, 
we  surely  looked  for  some  higher  inspiration  in  a 
pianist  equal  to  any  effort  in  the  highest  department 
of  his  art,  so  far  as  mere  finger  dexterity  goes." 

But  our  reporter  has  a  very  delicate  and  severe 
taste  in  music,  and  is  not  very  patient  with  any 
below  that  high-toned  and  severely  classical  standard 
which  regulates  his  own  estimate  of  such  perform- 
ances. Strakosch's  concert  performances  certainly 
please  the  great  mass  of  his  audiences,  and  the  result 
of  our  observation  is,  that  he  is  the  only  pianist  we 
have  heard  who  makes  a  piano  at  a  concert  popular 
or  even  satisfactory  to  three  fourths  of  those  who 
attend.  The  select  few  of  course  require  something 
"  higher  ;  "  bnt  the  majority  will  continue  to  cheer 
wdiat  Strakosch  knows  they  like. 

This  reminds  us  that  we  must  thank  the  Teleyrajih 
for  its  very  cordial  notice  of  our  Journal,  now  com- 
mencing a  new  volume,  calling  it  "the  best  paper  of 
the  kind,  not  only  here  bnt  in  the  world"  ! 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  advertising  columns  that 
Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte  commences  two 
new  classes  next  week,  for  pupils  on  the  piano-forte, 
one  for  j'oung  misses  just  beginning,  and  one  for 
advanced  pupils.  The  lady's  own  musicianship,  and 
patient, faithful  and  remarkably  successful  experience 
in  teaching  in   classes   for  the  two  years  past,  must 

ensure  her  plenty  of  pupils We  ask  attention 

to  the  card  of  Mr.  Nathan  B.  Clapp,  who  offers 
his  services  as  a  teacher  on  the  piano.  Mr.  C.  has 
talent,  a  high  and  cultivated  musical  taste,  and  has 
hiid  the  advantage  of  the  best  influences  in  his  Art  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  Leipzig,  from  which  he  returns 
an  accomplished  pianist,  and  a  musician  with  true 
and  worthy  notions  of  his  profession.  We  trust  he 
will  not  lack  inducements  to  pursue  his  calling  here 
in  his  native  city. 

Jitlu^rtiscnt  lints. 

MUSICAL    SOIREES. 

mm  mmm 

Proposes  to  give  his  Foorth  Series  of  FOUR  SOIREES, 
At  tlie  Messrs.  Ch.ick:e ring's  Saloon, 

during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Subscription  for  the  Series,  in  packages  of  four  ticltets,  SF3. 
Subscription  li.^td  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Kooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 

CHAMBER    CONCEPTS. 

Tlic  McimIcIssoIibs  Quintette  Clail>, 

Respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
that  they  will  give  their  usual  series  of  Eight  Conckrts,  to 
take  place  at  the  Mt^ssrs. Chickering's  Hooms.  Packages  of  eight 
tickets,  to  be  u?ed  at  pleasure,  3r5.  Single  tickets  will  be  ©I 
each.     Lists  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

lEMisEom  mmki  sdciety. 

The  I.aflies  and  Gt^nflemen  of  this  Sncifty  :trp  norified  that 
Rehearsals  will  be  resumed  on  TUESDA  Y  EVENING,  Oct. 
7th,  and  continued  on  eauh  succeeding  Tuesday  evening,  at 
the  Piano-Forte  Wareronms  of  Messrs.  Ilallet,  Davis  &  Co., 
No.  409  Washington  Srreer..  commencing  at  7M  o'clock. 

L  IT.  Southard,  E-^t  ,  Dirertnr  ;  \V.  R  Babcock,  Pianist. 

Applications  tor  admission  to  the  Society  either  as  active  or 
privileged  members  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  at  any 
rehearsal,  or  at  his  place  of  business,  No.  350  Washington  St. 

The  practice  of  the  se^ison  will  embrace  the  "  Imperial 
Mass  "  and  the  "  Rtssinn,"  by  Hatdn  ;  the  "  Last  Judgment." 
by  Spohr  ;  "  St.  Paul ''  and  "  Elijah,"  by  Mendelssohn  j  and 
several  Chorals  by  Bach. 

WILLIAM  STUTSON,  JR.,  Secretary. 

Mk.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

From    the    Conservatory    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 

GAEL    ZEREAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
FUUrE    AND    SINGING. 

Mrs.    carl    ZEREAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Kesidence  ETo.  1  Wmter  Place. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


BEETHOVEN  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

IT  is  proposed  by  the  ComiDittee  who.manajred  the  Orobes- 
tral  Toni-erts  01  the  last  season  to  ^ive  a  series  of  EIGHT 
CONCERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  Hah,  during  tbe  coming 
winter,  under  the  name  of  the  ''  Beethoven  Concert  Society," 
provided  Jiftfeii  hnn'Ired  sets  of  ticiiets  shall  be  subscribed  for 
previous  to  Oct.  20th. 

The  Orchestra  will  consist  of  at  least  Fifty  Musicians,  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn. 
Price  of  Tickets  for  the  Series,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  $3. 
Single  Tickets,  »1. 

Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  Music  Stores. 
NATHAN  RICnABDSON,  Secretary, 

Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

■F  X  J^T^  O  . 
Mile.    GABRIELIiE    DE    L.AMOTTE    has   the 

honor  to  announce  that  a  New  Class  for  Beginners  (Young 
Misses  only  to  be  adu/itted)  will  he  open  on  Wednesday,  Oct. 
8th,  and  another  Class  for  Young  Ladies  will  open  on  Tues- 
day, Oct.  7th. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  No.  55  Hancock  Street. 

THE  CASTLE  m  THE  WILDEKKESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sand,  just 
rompleted  in  the  Journal  of  Music,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly translated,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  had  at  this  office,  aud  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.    Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 

THE  Subscribers  respectfully  beg  to  inform  their  friend.s 
and  the  Musical  public,  that  they  have  removed  from  19 
South.  Ninth  Street,  to  their  new  and  elegant  Store, 
306  CHESTNUT    STREET, 

Three  doors  West  of  Eleventh,  where  they  infend  keeping, 
besides  tbeir  complete  stock  of  EUROPEAN  MUSIC,  a  lar^e 
assortment  of  AMERICAN  Publications,  PIANOS,  VIOLINS, 
and  Musical  Merchandize  in  general. 

They  respectfully  solicit  the  further  support  of  Dealers, 
Professors,  Seminaries,  Leaders  of  Bands,  and  other  persons 
connected  with  music,  to  whom  they  can  offer  the  advantage 
of  selecting  from  a  stock  cowprisiv^  the  Fuhlicaiions  of  the 
leading  Music  Piiblish'rs  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

(O^A  Catalogue  of  our  own  Publications  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication ;  also  Part  I.  of  our  complete  Foreign  Catalogue  of 
Orchestia  Music.  The  other  parts  will  be  ready  in  a  short 
time.  - 

G.  ANDRifi   &   CO. 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  1,  1856. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€mi^n  nf  tjiE  ^finm  nnii  linging, 

U.    S.   HOTEIi. 

PIANO-FORTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  WATHAN  B.  CLAPP,  from  the  '•  Conservato- 
rium  der  Musik,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  lor  instruction  iu  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  atfention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OP  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol.  I.  eontainin" 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con^ 
sisting  of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a.  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  preparation,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGerroany  ap;ain  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publishing  ojfice  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols. . .  $6 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works 3^3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  Works,  2  vols S6 

Haydn's  "  "        2  vols ®6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 

ebwahd^lTbalch:, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway^  N.Y. 


Mozart's  Piaiao-f'ortc  Works  s 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW   AND   COMPLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Edited    by    CIPRIANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  S4  88 

«    2,  Rondos,  &c Do        do         2  13 

«    3,  Duets, Do        do         4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Sonatas, Do        do         3  75 

"5,  Do  do        Do        do         S  75 

"  6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .  Do  do  4  25 
"    7,  Do  do  . .        Do        do         4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do         3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Do        do  6  00 

(CT^Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  woi-ks  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memoriible 
artists.  Hummel,  aud  J.  B.  Cramer— players  whose  firigers 
expressed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  which  their  nature 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  above  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

NOirHl^JLO'S    MUSIC   STORSj 
389  Broadway,  We^v  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Solio  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

47  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAKI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  begin- 
ners only^  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6ch,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year^ 
who  miy  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  iu  the  coarse  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 
ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

TO  MTTSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A-SSO- 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIO     AND     JOB     PBIWTIIirG-    OFFIGIB. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Snstruxtor  of  t%t  |0ia-no- jFortc,  ©r^an  Sc  Maimons, 

3    HATWARD    PLACE. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  ^Vashingtou  street,  or  at  his  ^e^idence,  15  Dix  Place. 
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Robert  Sclmmann's  Impressions  of  various 

Operas. 

THEATRICAL  NOTE-BOOK,  1847—50. 

BoiELDiEu's  "John  of  Paris." 

(May  4, 1847,  in  Dresden.) 

A  masterly  opera.  Two  acts,  two  decorations, 
two  hours  in  length — all  admirably  contrived. 
"John  of  Paris,"  "  Fiffaro,"  and  "  The  Barber," 
the  first  comic  operas  of  the  world  ;  each  mirrors 
its  composer's  nation. 

Instrumentation  (to  which  my  attention  now  is 
principally  directed)  everywhere  masterly ;  the 
wind  instruments,  especially  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  treated  with  partiality,  nowhere  covering 
up  the  vocal  melody — the  violoncellos  effective 
here  and  there  as  independent  voices. 

The  horns  ring  in  a  high  register,  when  the 
voice  part  lies  still  higher,  very  finely  and  blend 
with  the  voice. 

Maeschner's  "  Templar  and  the  Jewess." 

(May  8, 1847.) 

Heard  with  great  enjoyment.  The  composi- 
tion here  and  there  lacks  repose,  not  quite  clear- 
ly instrumented,  with  a  fulness  of  happily  con- 
ceived melodies.  Considerable  dramatic  talent 
— some  reminiscences  of  Weber. 

A  jewel,  which  cannot  entirely  divest  itself  of 
its  rough  exterior. 

Treatment  of  the  voice-parts  ungrateful  and 
smothered  by  the  orchestra.  Too  much  of  the 
trombones. 

The  choruses  went  ludicrously  bad ;  some  of 
them  should  have  produced  a  greater  effect. 

In  short,  after  Weber's,  the  most  important 
German  Opera  of  recent  times. 


Gldck's  "Iphigenia  IN  AULIS." 
(May  15, 1847.) 

Schroder-Devrient,  Clytemnestra  ;  Johanna 
Wagner,  Iphigenia ;  Mitterwurzer,  Agamennon  ; 
Tichatschek,  Achilles. 

Richard  Wagner  has  put  the  opera  upon  the 
stage  ;  costumes  and  decorations  very  appropri- 
ate. He  has  also  made  additions  to  the  music  ;  I 
thought  I  heard  it  here  and  there.  And  he  has 
added  the  conclusion :  "  Nach  Troja.  This  is 
decidedly  inadmissable.  Gluck  would  perhaps 
have  reversed  the  process  with  Richard  Wagner's 
opera  ;  he  would  have  retrenched,  cut  out. 

But  what  shall  I  say  here  of  the  opera  ?  As 
long  as  the  world  stands,  such  music  will  contin- 
ually come  into  prominence  again  ;  it  can  never 
grow  old. 

A  great  original  artist.  Mozart  evidently  stands 
upon  his  shoulders ;  Spontini  copies  him  often 
word  for  word. 

The  conclusion  of  the  opera  again  is  extremely 
effective,  as  in  Armida. 

Richard  Wagner's  Tannhausek. 

(Aug.  7, 1857.) 

An  opera  not  to  be  dispatched  in  a  few  words. 
Certain  it  is,  it  has  a  touch  of  genius  in  it.  Were 
he  as  melodious  a  musician,  as  he  is  an  intellec- 
tually gifted  one,  he  would  be  the  man  of  the 
age. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  opera,  and  it 
deserves  it,  but  I  must  reserve  it  to  another  time. 

Donizetti's  "  Favorita." 

(Aug.  so,  1847.) 

I  only  heard  two  acts.     Puppet-show  music  ! 

C.  M.  VON  Weber's  "  Euktantiie." 

(Sept.  23, 1847.) 

AVe  have  been  transported,  as  we  have  not 
been  for  long  before.  The  music  is  still  too  little 
known  and  recognized.  It  is  heart's  blood,  the 
noblest  he  had  in  him ;  a  piece  of  his  life  this 
opera  has  cost  him,  surely.  But  then  he  makes 
himself  immortal  by  the  means. 

A  chain  of  sparkling  jewels  from  beginnin"'  to 
end.  All  in  the  highest  degree  genial  and 
masterly.  How  admirably  characterized  the  in- 
dividuals, especially  Eglantine  and  Euryanthe, 
and  how  the  instruments  ring ! — out  of  the  in- 
most depth  they  speak  to  us. 

We  were  quite  full  of  it,  and  talked  it  over  a 
long  time.  The  most  genial  piece  in  the  opera 
seems  to  me  the  duet  between  Lysiart  and  Eg- 
lantine in  the  second  act.  So  too  the  march  in 
the  third  act  in  honor  of  the  same ;  but  the  crown 
belongs  not  to  particular  patts,  but  to  the  whole. 


Rossini's  "  Barber  of  Seville." 

(Nov.  1847.) 
With  Viardot  Garcia  as  Rosina.  Ever  en- 
livening, genial  music  ;  the  best  that  Rossini  ever 
made.  The  Viardot  makes  great  variations  in 
the  music  ;  scarcely  a  melody  does  she  leave  un- 
trimmed.  What  a  false  view  of  virtuoso  free- 
dom !     Still  it  is  her  best  role. 

Auber's  "  Masaniello." 

(Feb.  22, 1848.) 

The  opera  of  a  musical  child  of  luck.  The  sub- 
ject has  kept  it  up.  The  music  is  indeed  too 
coarse,  soulless,  and  moreover  hideously  instru- 
mented.   Here  and  there  sparks  of  genius. 

Weber's  "  Oberon." 

(March  18, 1848.) 
Really  too  lyrical  a  subject.     Also  the  music  is 
inferior  in  freshness  to  other  operas  of  Weber.  A 
slovenly  performance. 

Spontini's  "Fernando  Coetez." 

(July  27, 1848.) 
Heard  it  with  rapture  for  the  first  time. 

Beethoven's  "  Fidelio." 

(Aug.  11, 1848.) 
Bad  performance  and  incomprehensible  taking 
of  the  tempi  by  R.  Wagner. 

Cimakosa's  "  Matrimonio  Segreto." 

(June  19, 1849.) 

In  technical  respects  (counterpoint  and  instru- 
mentation) thoroughly  masterly ;  but  otherwise 
rather  uninteresting,  and  at  last  i-eally  tedious 
and  empty  of  all  thought. 

Cherubini's  "  Wassertraegek"  ("Les 
deux  journees.") 

(July  8.) 

With  great  delight  have  heard  again  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years  this  genial,  masterly 
opera.    An  excellent  Water-carrier  in  Dall'Aste. 

"  The  Pkophet,"  by  Giac.  Meyerbeer. 

(Feb.  2, 1850.) 
t 


The  Piano-Forte. 

From  the  London  and  Westminster  Review,  1839. 

"In  treating  of  the  piano-forte,  in  attempting 
to  sketch  its  history  and  its  capabilities — offering 
a  few  brief  notices  of  those  masters  whose  per- 
formances have  given  it  new  powers,  and  whose 
compositions  have  either  founded  or  sustained  its 
different  schools — and  separating  the  legitimate 
from  the  illegitimate,  the  ephemeral  from  the 
permanent,  the  true,  in  short,  from  the  false — 
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the  reviewer  is  offering  the  largest  contribution 
in  his  power  to  the  advancement  of  chamber 
music.  For  in  England,  where  the  national 
character  is  solitary  rather  than  sociable,  and  its 
reserve  is  strangely  mixed  up  with  an  impatience 
of  drudgery  and  research — where  the  physical 
facility  of  throat  and  firger  seems  to  be  denied, 
such  as  makes  the  Italian  street-singer  vocalize 
without  knowing  it,  and  the  German  tavern  mu- 
sician place  his  hands  on  the  bow  or  the  keys  in 
a  correct  position — the  piano-forte  will  always  be 
the  instrument  most  largely  in  favor.  To  play 
respectablj'  a  solo  on  the  violin  or  violoncello 
requires  a  devotion  of  labor  and  a  self-renuncia- 
tion, which  is  not  common  ;  while  a  quartet  im- 
plies, beyond  this,  a  sedulous  union  of  sundry 
personages  submitting  themselves  to  one  presi- 
ding head.  The  flute,  it  is  beginning  to  be  ad- 
mitted, is  so  poor  an  instrument  as  to  be  placed 
almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  higher  order  of 
music  save  in  orchestral  concert." 

"  Of  the  piano-forte — the  history  of  its  wood 
and  wire — a  few  words  must  be  said.  The  head 
of  the  family  was  perhaps  the  Psaltery,  which, 
according  to  i\Ir.  Plogartb,  '  consisted  of  a  square 
box,  of  small  depth,  over  which  was  stretched  a 
sounding-board  of  fir,  and  on  this  sounding-board 
were  stretched  a  set  of  strings  of  steel  and  brass, 
tuned  to  the  notes  of  the  scale.'  The  psaltery 
being  played  upon  with  two  little  rods,  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  present  street  dulcimer. 
*  »  «  »  ^3  time  wore  on,  the  little  rods  were 
discarded,  and  the  psaltery  became  a  clavichord, 
the  feeble  and  tinkling  grandfather  of  the  piano- 
forte. Contemporary  with  the  clavichord  was 
the  virginal,  its  own  cousin,  and  progenitor  of  the 
larger  and  more  complete  harpsichord.  *  *  * 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  little  octave 
spinnet,  sometimes  in  its  most  ancient  and  trian- 
gular form,  '  was  used  to  accompany  singing  in 
private  houses  throughout  Italy.'  *  *  *  The 
high  esteem  in  which  harpsichords  were  held 
from  the  fii-st,  may  be  gathered  from  the  scull 
and  music  books  which  Salvator  Rosa  (that  fiery 
and  versatile  genius)  condescended  to  paint  on 
the  case  of  his  instrument.  *  *  *  But  the  in- 
strument's worthiest  claim  to  modern  respect  lies 
in  the  fact  of  its  increased  capabilities  and  pow- 
ers of  effect,  having  called  forth  the  exquisite 
Pasaacnfflias  and  Sarahnndan,  and  fugues  and 
AUemandes  of  Scarlatti." 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, which  has  finally  resulted  in" the  present 
piano-forte,  which,  however,  has  received  num- 
berless improvements  since  its  first  invention,  and 
is  doubtless  destined  to  receive  many  more. 
From  the  history  of  the  instrument  itself,  the 
reviewer  is  led  to  some  account  of  the  eminent 
composers  for  it,  whom  he  distinguishes  into  five 
classes  or  eras,  which  we  digest  and  bring  to- 
gether in  the  following  form  : 

1.  The  aolid,  harmonic  school,  of  the  first  com- 
posers, with  Sebastian  Bach  at  their  head. 

2.  The  expressive,  melodic  school,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  Mozart. 

3.  The  school  o^ mere  execution,  o? finger  music, 
brought  out  by  Kalkbrenner. 

4.  The  school  of  genius,  availing  itself  of  all 
the  former  schools  for  working  up  its  own  dis- 
tinct and  original  conceptions.  The  first  of  this 
school,  chronologically,  was  Clementi. 

5.  The  marvel/niis  or  hijper-romnntic  school,  of 
which  Sigismond  Thalberg  was  the  first. 

We  shall  follow  the  reviewer  through  his  no- 
tices of  these  five  schools  and  their"  principal 
composers. 

1.  We  have  already  mentioned  Scarlatti's 
compositions  for  the  harpsichord.  He  is  "  one  of 
the  two  earliest  composers  for  keyed  instruments, 
whose  works  are  still  heard  with  pleasure,  the 
other  being  Sebastian  Bach."  He  is  the  first 
in  whose  works  "  the  trammels  of  the  old  severe 
style,  originating  with  the  Church,  are  broken 
through,"  and  that  "with  an  intrepidity  which 
must  have  been  startling  in  the  composer's  day. 
But  the  name  of  Scarlatti  has  a  further  interest 
and  significance,  as  belonging  to  the  last  Italian 
composer  for  keyed  instruments.  Since  his  time, 
_a  series  of  showy  solo  performers  on  strinned 
instruments— in  their  compositions  little  stronger 


than  the  flimsy  but  graceful  writers  of  vocal  airs 
of  agility  or  expression  for  the  Farinelli  or  the 
Pacchierotti  of  the  hour — is  all  the  contribution 
made  by  Italy  during  the  last  hundred  years,  to 
our  enormous  stores  of  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music;  a  contribution  as  worthless  as  it  is 
meagre." 

Sebastian  Bach's  works  are  "  among  music's 
least  mortal  possessions."  The  following  are 
some  of  the  reviewer's  remai'ks  upon  this  great 
composer. 

"  Any  one  who  can  execute  the  works  of  Bach 
perfectly,  must  have  gained  in  the  course  of  bis 
study  a  force,  a  flexibility,  and  an  equality  of 
finger,  which  qualify  him  to  attack  the  most  im- 
practicable of  the  great  modern  music  ;  any  one 
who  can  rightly  give  expression  to  his  subjects, 
as  boldly  and  beautifully  conceived  as  they  are 
at  once  strictly  and  variously  brought  out,  may 
be  trusted  to  approach  the  richest  melody  of 
Mozart,  the  loftiest  and  most  dramatic  phrase  of 
Beethoven,  or  the  wildest  imaginings  of  Weber. 
We  are  not  writing  (or  the  technical  student,  and 
it  would  therefore  be  superfluous  in  us  to  insist 
minutely  upon  the  unapproached  preeminence 
gained  by  Bach  in  one  species  of  composition — 
namely,  the  fugue  ;  to  point  out  by  what  means 
he  not  only  understood  but  sported  with  secrets 
merely  talked  about  or  awkwardly  touched  by 
others ;  to  expatiate  upon  his  preludes,  at  once 
strongly-knit  and  excursive,  masculine  in  their 
boldness,  child-like  in  their  artless  freedom.  The 
public  of  musicians  is  already  sufficiently  alive  to 
their  rare  excellence." 

Even  Bach  himself,  however,  did  not  escape 
the  French  taste  for  frippery,  which,  from  Cou- 
perin,  spread  over  all  Europe.  The  reviewer 
goes  on : 

"  And  yet,  if  we  compare  the  piano-forte  music 
of  Bach  with  the  harpsichord  lessons  of  Handel, 
we  shall  find  how  infinitely  small  a  portion  of 
obsolete  cadences  and  passages  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Couperin  in  the  works  of  the  former,  com- 
pared with  the  no  less  obsolete  roulades  and  trills 
and  chains  of  mechanical  sequences  which  the 
author  of  '  Otho '  and  '  Ariadne '  borrowed 
from  his  mates  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Each  is 
a  patriarch  in  instrumental  writing;  but  Han- 
del's periwig  is  the  most  obtrusive  ;  and  whereas 
Bach  never  wearies  by  his  manner  of  descanting 
upon  and  amplifying  his  themes,  Handel's  instru- 
mental compositions  are  often  spun  to  a  tedious 
length  by  contrivances  of  no  greater  significance 
than  the  modern  Kossinian  close,  so  happily  com- 
pared by  Liszt  to  the  "  your  humble  servant," 
with  which  every  letter  concludes. 

"  The  august  style  of  writing,  carried  to  per- 
fection by  Bach,  was  maintained  by  none  of  his 
successors.  The  improvements  made  in  the  tone 
of  the  clavichord,  now  become  a  piano-forte,  and 
the  rapid  spread  of  Italian  music,  alike  tempted 
the  composer  to  attend  to  pleasing  and  rhythmical 
melody,  and  to  neglect  those  beauties  and  inti'i- 
cacies  of  structure,  which  in  feeble  hands,  degen- 
erate into  wearisome  formality.  If  we  consult 
Charles  Philip  Emanuel  Bach's  (son  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach)  '  Art  of  Playing  the  Piano-forte,'  we 
shall  find  instances  of  all  the  modern  airs  and 
graces,  nay,  the  very  terms,  which  belong  to  the 
free  style,  and  by  an  exaggeration  of  which,  sen- 
timent becomes  aflfectation,  and  liberty  licen- 
tiousness, as  a  thousand  recent  instances  testify. 

Thus  Bach  and  his  son  prepared  the  way  for 
the  second  school  of  the  piano-forte.  Haydn 
followed,  "  uniting  ancient  science  to  modern 
melody  ; "  and,  so  far  as  this  instrument  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  regarded  as  falling  between 
the  two  schools. 

2.  Mozaet  stands  at  the  head  of  the  second 
school. 

"  His  remarkable  facility  of  execution,  in  wdiich 
the  vian  kept  the  promise  made  by  the  infant 
prodigy — his  prodigal  fancy  in  extempore  per- 
formance, the  haunting  sweetness  of  his  melodies, 
and  his  legitimate  employment  of  the  daily  in- 
creasing powers  of  the  piano-forte — whether 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  instruments — 
gave  both  the  man  and  his  music  a  sudden  and 
extensive  influence,  totally  unprecedented.  It 
was  his  good  fortune  to  appeal  to  and  touch  all 


classes.  The  unlnstructed  were  fascinated  by 
such  delicious  airs,  as,  till  a  recent  period,  had 
been  the  singefs  exclusive  properly  ;  the  more 
enterprising  among  the  scientific  were  enraptured 
by  novel  forms  of  composition  and  harmonies  at 
once  bold  and  smooth  ;  while  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  power  over  the  more  rigid 
and  stately  forms  of  music,  (as  in  his  Sonata  in 
the  style  of  Handel,  his  duet  fugues,  &c.)  to  sat- 
isfy the  purists  that  he  had  chosen  a  new  path, 
not  out  of  any  disrespect  to,  or  ignorance  of,  the 
old  one,  but  from  that  eagerness  of  genius,  which 
makes  it  always,  moi'e  or  less,  a  discoverer." 

"  So  exquisite  a  compound  of  captivating  e.xe- 
cution,  honeyed  melody,  and  science  wearing  a 
form  alluring  rather  than  repulsive,  as  Mozart's 
music  displayed,  was  certain  to  form  the  founda- 
tion of  a  school  of  art;  and  accordingly,  we  trace 
downwards  from  him  a  long  line  of  pianists  and 
composers,  who  reduced  his  works  to  principles, 
on  which  they  formed  themselves.  Till  a  better 
title  be  found  for  it,  this  body  may  fairly  be 
called  the  expressive  school. 

"  As  contemporaries  of  Mozart,  but  lingering 
far  behind,  by  reason  of  their  feebleness  and  self- 
iteration,  even  in  one  branch  of  composition  which 
was  common  to  both,  Leopold  Kozeluch  and 
Ignace  Pleyel  may  be  grouped  wiih  him. 
Their  accompanied  Sonatas  are  now  all  but  for- 
gotten ;  but  a  student  might  do  worse  than  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  simpler  and  more  super- 
ficial forms  of  expression,  by  studying  them  as 
early  lessons.  The}'  may  also  be  thought  excel- 
lent and  natural  practice  for  the  hand,  by  those 
who  have  not  yet  subscribed  to  the  principle  of 
yesterday,  which  tends  to  make  all  the  violent 
extreme  positions  of  the  fingers  an  elementary 
part  of  instruction.  To  this  school,  too,  though 
possibly  immediately  influenced  by  the  study  of 
Clementi  rather  than  Mozart,  belong  Ddssek  and 
Steibelt.  Each  added  something  to  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  his  instrument — the  former  being 
of  the  two  the  more  substantial  and  dignified, 
richer  in  harmony,  more  sterling  in  the  progres- 
sion of  his  passages — the  latter  being  the  more 
airy  in  his  melody,  the  more  picturesque  in  his 
general  conception,  and  sometimes  the  more  hap- 
pily imaginative.  *  *  *  The  Sonatas  of  both 
will  form  part  of  the  library  of  every  classical 
scholar. 

"  A  far  greater  pianist  and  writer  of  the  Mo- 
zart school — we  mean  John  Nepomuk  Hummel 
— is  now  to  be  noticed.  '  To  me,'  writes  Zelter, 
'  Hummel  is  a  summary  of  the  piano-forte  play- 
ing of  our  time,  for  he  unites,  with  much  mean- 
ing and  skill,  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  new. 
You  are  not  aware  either  of  fingers  or  strings  ; 
you  have  music.  Everything  comes  out  as  sure, 
and  with  as  much  ease  as  possible,  however  great 
the  difficulty.  He  is  like  a  vessel  of  the  worst 
material,  full  of  Pandora's  treasures.' 

"  It  appears  to  us  that  Hummel  was  capable  of 
greater  things  than  he  ever  achieved — greater 
things  than  the  natural  and  delicious  melody, 
never  sickly,  however  sweet,  sustained  by  har- 
monies rich  and  choice,  and  alternated  by  pas- 
sages of  execution  at  once  brilliant  and  substan- 
tiah  For  in  his  grand  Fantasia,  and  in  his 
Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor,  he  so  nearly  reached 
that  highest  possible  style  of  composition,  which 
evidences  grandeur  of  thought  as  well  as  of  style, 
as  to  justify  the  belief  just  expressed,  that  there 
were  powers  born  with  him,  of  whose  existence 
he  had  but  glimpses  of  consciousness. 

"  There  are  many  persons  who  would  have 
placed  another  in  the  post  of  preeminence  just 
given  to  Hummel,  that  other  being  of  course 
John  B.  Cuamer.  And  in  one  point  of  view, 
as  an  author  of  Studies,  Cramer  undoubtedly 
ranks  the  higher  of  the  two.  Wherever  the 
piano-forte  is  known  as  anything  better  than  a 
machine  on  which  some  unwilling  child  is  com- 
pelled to  hammer  out  the  tunes  of  the  last  new 
opera — wherever  the  true  uses  of  the  instrument 
are  sought  for,  and  expression  made  the  one 
thing  needful,  even  in  the  most  complicated  and 
rapid  passages — Cramer's  Studies  have  long  been 
consulted  and  appreciated.  Their  composer  suf- 
fered from  his  too  willing  connexion  with  shops 
and  schools,  by  which  he  was  led  to  beat  out  his 
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powers  in  manufacturing  pretty  lessons  and  fan- 
tanias,  in  which  was  no  fancy ;  and  hence  his  ear- 
lier Sonatas,  written  in  those  years  of  a  man's 
life  when  art  is  loved  more  than  money,  are 
among  his  best  works — but  still  not  comparable 
with  those  of  Hummel  which  have  been  cited." 

"  A  name  or  two  remain  to  be  mentioned  as 
having  belonged  to  the  expressive  school.  One 
of  these  is  Woelffl's,  in  his  time — that  is,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century — considered 
as  among  the  most  surprising  of  European  pian- 
ists. The  name  Field,  too,  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, as  the  artist  whom  we  were  rich  enough  to 
be  able  to  afford  to  Russia.  There  is  Aloys 
Schmidt,  whose  mind  is  of  far  stronger  fibre 
than  Field's,  and  whose  music  is  far  too  little 
known  by  those  who  profess  attention  to  what  is 
classical  among  us.  Here,  too,  may  be  placed 
Onslow.  None  of  these  masters,  however,  has 
added  enough  of  what  is  striking  to  the  resources 
of  his  instrument,  or  to  the  student's  library  of 
noble  thoughts  and  cunning  combinations,  to  call 
for  detail  or  analysis,  where  space  is  limited,  so 
that  a  new  and  more  important  division  of  the 
subject  in  hand  may  be  entered." 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  third  school, — "  that 
showy,  school,  which  fashionable  executionists 
have,  from  time  to  time,  attempted  to  establish  by 
the  legerdemain  of  their  amazing  mechanical 
powers.  It  will  never  be  wholly  deserted,  inas- 
much as  the  myriad  prefer  the  false  to  the  true : 
would  rather  be  seduced  than  convinced — inas- 
much as  about  two  persons  in  ten,  who  learn  music 
in  England,  are  endowed  with  any  real  capacity 
for  the  art,  and  one  in  fifty  is  awakened  to  any 
perception  of  its  real  objects  and  bearings." 
"  Superseding  the  Sonata,  the  Rondo  now  had  its 
turn  ; — just  then,  too,  Rossini  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  splendor,  and  his  melodies,  however  fascinating 
on  the  stage,  when  sung  by  a  Sontag  or  a  David,- 
could  not  but  exercise  an  effect,  destructive  as  it 
was  fascinating,  upon  instrumental  composition. 
Every  thing  was  noise  and  sparkle  and  trickery. 
Though  Kalkbeenner  began  with  a  better  ge- 
nius, it  was  presently  laid  aside  for  the  popular  idol, 
and  he  preferred  to  call  down  thunders  of  applause 
by  wonderful  flights  of  octaves,  his  exquisitely  and 
glassy  shakes,  his  brilliant  divisions,  round  and 
clear  comnie  une  chains  de  perles,  or  his  slower 
melodies  meretriciously  overladen  with  ornament, 
— to  receiving  such  less  noisy  but  more  permanent 
honors,  as  would  have  rewarded  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  meditation.  In  England,  at  least, 
Kalkbrenner's  music,  with  the  exception  of  his 
Studies,  is  as  wholly  forgotten,  as  if  he  had  not  in 
his  day  been  the  Thalberg  of  the  concert  bill, 
while  in  the  French  capital  his  name  is  but  spar- 
ingly mentioned  by  the  passionate  and  enthusiastic 
jeunesse.  His  execution  has  been  outdone  in 
piquancy  by  Herz,  in  elasticity  by  Dohler,  in 
velocity  by  Liszt,  in  delicacy  by  Chopin,  in  gran- 
deur by  Thalberg ; — a  fact  to  be  clearly  stated  as 
a  warning,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  permit 
themselves  to  be  seduced  from  what  is  true  and 
lofty  by  what  is  tinsel  and  superficial.  A  few 
other  executive  artists,  far  smaller  than  Kalk- 
brenner  in  their  intellectual  calibre,  may  be  dis- 
missed in  his  company.  Czerny,  whose  marvel- 
lous facility  of  covering  music  paper  by  the  yard,  is 
a  weekly  astonishment  to  those  who  make  the  tour 
of  such  music-shops  as  supply  "schools";  Pixis, 
who  hid  his  light  under  a  bushel,  much  about  the 
time  when  Sontag  quitted  the  stage,  and  who  now 
travels  Europe  with  his  adopted  daughter,  Mile. 
Francllla ;  and  Herz,  only  three  years  ago  an 
indispensable  at  every  London  concert,  but  who 
last  season  was  unwilling,  unassisted,  to  risk  a 
benefit  entertainment  on  his  own  account — sic 
transit  gloria  !  Before,  however,  the  last  named 
mechanist  be  passed  over  for  worthier  names, 
justice  demands  that  he  should  receive  such  praise 
as  belongs  toan  ingenious  manufacturerof  changes 
on  airs — to  a  melodist,  whose  original  themes  have 
a  nerue  and  piquancy  partaking  of  the  best  features 
of  ballet  music.  Nor  let  this  be  thought  mockery 
in  the  place  of  commendation.  Those  who  can 
write  up  to  Taglinni  and  Fanny  Elssler, — as  Herz 
among  the  pianists  and  Mayseder  amonir  the 
violinists,  are  exactly  calculated  to  do, — must 
possess  such  merit  as  belongs   to  elegance   and 


vivacity.  Some  of  the  brilliant  duetts  for  piano 
and  violin,  in  which  Herz  has  written  the  part  for 
his  own  instrument,  and  De  Beriot  or  Lafont  that 
for  the  violin,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the 
most  vivacious  and  effective  things  of  their  kind. 
It  is  needless  once  again  to  point  out  how  the  wide 
circulation  of  all  this  music  ad  caplandum,  cannot 
but  exercise  a  depreciating  influence  upon  taste, 
and  perpetuate  the  reign  of  what  is  tawdry  and 
false  and  fashionable  among  those,  whom  other 
nurture  might  have  rendered  capable  of  relishing 
thoughts  as  well  as  sounds,  and  expression  yet 
more  than  finger-gymnastics." 

[To  be  continued.] 


Failitre  of  Italian  Opera  in  New  York. 
— The  Courier  and  Enquirer  makes  the  following 
comments  on  the  last  of  the  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  make  Italian  Opera  support  itself  at  the 
Academy  of  Music. 

The  Academy  of  Music. — The  prospects  of  the 
establishment  of  Italian  Opera  in  New  York  ap- 
pear to  be  no  brighter  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  The  Academy  of  Music,  a  building  which — 
whatever  the  pretense  of  the  charter  by  which  its 
proprietors  exist  as  a  corporate  body — was  erected 
with  the  sole  object  of  being  the  home  and  the 
permanent  home  of  Italian  Opera,  is  closed  and 
is  without  a  lessee  :  the  only  man  who  has  man- 
aged it  with  any  semblance  of  success — Max 
Maretzek — declining  to  take  a  lease  on  the  terms 
prescribed,  and  no  other  we  believe,  and,  we  must 
say,  we  trust,  being  unwise  enough  to  accept  what 
he  refuses.  As  our  readers  know,  we  have  not 
sustained  what  is  called  "  the  popular  view"  of  the 
opera  question.  For  reasons  so  often  stated  that 
they  do  not  need  to  be  now  repeated,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  no  series  of  operatic  performances 
worthy  of  anything  but  hisses,  can  be  given  here 
at  the  price  of  fifty  cents  or  seventy-five  cents  for 
each  admission ;  that  price  would  not  enable  a  ma- 
nager to  employ  artists  worth  hearing  and  go 
through  a  short  season  without  ruin  or  dishonesty. 
For  the  same  reasons,  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
scale  of  prices  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  twenty- 
five  cents  will  sustain  a  manager  through  the  year. 
Mr.  Maretzek  has  had  a  very  successful  month. 
But  September  is  of  all  months  in  the  year  the 
month  except  August  perhaps,  in  which  the  New 
Yorkers  who  are  expected  to  support  the  opera 
are  not  in  New  York.  The  Academy  of  Music 
during  the  past  month  has  been  filled  with  stran- 
gers, almost  exclusively  :  and  to  call  the  support 
of  an  opera  house  by  strangers,  the  establishment 
of  Italian  opera,  is  an  absurdity.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  opera  houses  of  Europe  look  to  travelers 
for  a  considerable  part  of  their  receipts ;  but  they 
do  not  look  to  them  for  their  support.  In  other 
words  the  opera  would  be  '  an  institution  '  in  Paris, 
London,  Vienna,  Milan,  &c.,  whether  there  were 
travellers  or  not;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  '  an  insti- 
tution '  in  the  great  capitals  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, is  one  among  the  many  inducements  to 
visit  them.  The  conductors  of  the  opera  there  look 
at  home  br  support,  in  one  shape  or  another:  what 
the  travellers  bring  is  profit.  When  the  Italian 
Opera  is  on  a  similar  footing  here,  then  it  will  be 
established  ;  and  not  till  then.  At  present  there 
are  not  enough  pco|)le  in  New  York — still  less  in 
any  other  city  of  the  Union — who  possess  both  the 
taste  and  the  money  to  support,  by  the  mere  pur- 
chase of  tickets  of  admission,  such  an  opera  com- 
pany as  a  New  York  public  now  requires.  For  a 
poor  operatic  performance  the  New  Yorkers  will 
not  accept :  they  will  not  even  go  and  hiss  it :  they 
keep  their  money  in  their  po<'kets,  and  stay  away 
— the  most  ruinous  of  all  courses  to  a  manager, 
for  it  does  not  even  get  up  an  excitement.  Years 
must  elapse  before  an  opera  manager  in  New 
York  can  rely  upon  the  money  taken  at  his  doors 
to  pay  his  rent,  and  his  company,  if  he  ever  can 
depend  on  that  source  three  years  together,  either 
here  ot  elsewhere,  which  we  doubt.  Italian  Opera 
is  a  luxury,  a  part  of  the  expense  of  which,  over 
and  above  what  is  paid  by  the  public,  ever  has 
been,  and  we  believe  for  years  to  come  must  be, 
borne  by  a  comparatively  few  enthusiastic  devotees 
of  music,  or  of  fashion,  or  of  both.  An  Italian 
Opera  cannot  be  sustained  from  year  to  year  with- 


out subscribers ;  and  that  these  subscribers  should 
have  a  choice  of  seats  in  return  for  advancing  the 
money  by  which  the  opera  exists  seems  only  f  lir; 
and  the  outcry  about  exclusiveness  is  but  a  plau- 
sible clamor.  But,  as  we  understand  the  matter, 
the  gentlemen  who  administer  t!ie  aff.iirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  go  much  farther  than  this. 
They  demand  for  the  subscribers  in  the  first 
place  the  interest  for  their  money,  in  the  next,  the 
choice  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  odil  of  the 
best  seats  in  the  house,  and  in  the  next,  the  priv- 
ilege of  transferring  these  seats,  with  their  tickets 
of  admission,  to  whomsoever  they  please,  either 
gratuitously,  or  "for  a  con-sl-de-ra-tion."  A 
lease  of  the  house  on  such  terms  Mr.  Maretzek 
very  wisely  has  refused.  The  owners  of  the 
house  have  a  right  to  demand  what  rent  for  it 
they  please  ;  but  if  they  wish  to  be  considered  the 
worthy  upholders  of  an  institution  established  "  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Art  of  Music  in  the 
United  States,"  they  should  be  content  with  a  very 
moderate  Interest :  and  they  may  also  reasonably 
claim  the  choice  of  seats,  but  the  price  of  their  tick- 
ets of  admission,  which  should  be  ;««transferable, 
should  either  be  paid  by  them  In  the  current  coin 
of  this  republic,  or  else  deducted  from  the  rent. 
This  the  stockholders  as  a  body  should  seriously 
consider  ;  and  meantime,  while  their  vast  and  ex- 
pensive house  stands  with  closed  doors,  they  may 
well  devote  themselves  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
fable  of  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow. 


The  Handel  Society  in  London. 

In  1843  a  number  of  musical  professors  met 
together  and  instituted  a  society  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  a  complete  and  correct  edition  of 
all  the  works  of  Handel.  The  editions  of  Walsh, 
which  appeared  during  the  life-time  of  the  com- 
poser, were  justly  considered  imperfect,  while 
those  of  Arnold  were  not  only  full  of  errors,  but 
contained  several  remarkable  violations  of  the 
text.  The  Importance  of  the  undertaking  may 
be  Imagined  from  a  computation  made  at  the  time, 
that,  to  carry  It  out  satisfactorily,  no  less  than 
12,000  plates  would  have  to  be  engraved.  As  the 
speculation  of  a  music-publisher,  it  could  only  be 
entertained  at  so  vast  an  outlay  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  the  risk  being  incurred.  As  the 
task  of  a  single  editor  the  impracticability  was 
equally  great,  the  time  and  labor  demanded  being 
far  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  professor  to 
bestow,  however  zealous,  competent,  and  indefati- 
gable. With  this  persuasion,  the  originators  of 
the  society  elected  from  among  themselves  a  per- 
manent council,  with  absolute  control  over  its 
affairs.  They  limited  the  number  of  members  to 
1000,  who,  In  return  for  an  annual  payment  of 
one  guinea,  should  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  each 
work  produced  by  the  society  during  the  year  of 
subscription.  The  council  was  couqiosed  of  Sir 
Henry  Bishop,  the  late  Dr.  Crotch,  Sir  George 
Smart,  Mr.  Moscheles,  Dr.  Rimbault,  Messrs. 
Sterndale  Bennett,  Macfarren,  E.  T.  Hopkins, 
Henry  Smart,  and  other  gentlemen  well  known 
to  the  musical  world.  Proceedings  were  com- 
menced with  great  activity,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  a  vast  number  of  subscribers  were  obtained, 
among  whom  were  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert, 
the  Queen  Dowager,  the  King  of  Prussia,  &c. 
The  council  allotted  the  labor  of  editing  the 
difierent  compositions  to  various  professors  of 
eminence,  who  consulted  the  original  manuscripts 
in  Buckingham  Palace,  and  every  other  available 
source,  for  the  purpose  of  emending  and  perfecting 
the  text.  The  works  were  produced  in  full  score, 
with  a  condensed  adaptation  to  the  instrumental 
parts  for  the  piano  or  organ.  The  first  publication 
included  the  Anlhems  for  the  Coronation  of  George 
II.,  edited  by  Dr.  Crotch.  Next,  in  close  succes- 
sion, came  the  Allegro,  Penseroso,  and  Moderato 
(Mr.  Moscheles),  Esther,  an  oratorio  (Mr.  Lucas), 
Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Dag  (Mr.  Mudie),  Israel  in 
Egypt  (Dr.  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy),  Dettingen  te 
Deum  (Sir  George  Smart),  Acis  and  Galatea 
(Mr.  Sterndale  Bennett),  Belshazzar,  an  oratorio 
(Mr.  Macfarren),  and  The  Messiah  (Dr.  Rim- 
bault). A  strange  oversight  was  made  by  the 
council  in  connexion  with  Israel  in  Egypt.  Men- 
delssohn expressed  a  wish  to  compose  additional 
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accompaniments  for  that  oratorio,  as  B'lozart  Bad 
done  for  The  Messiah  and  Alexander's  Feast ; 
but,  being  overruled,  he  merely  added  a  free  organ 
part,  and  thus  the  council  of  the  Handel  Society 
entailed  a  loss  upon  the  world  which  death  has 
since  made  irreparable.  There  was  the  less 
excuse  for  this,  since,  subsequently,  Dr.  Rimbault 
printed  the  accompaniments  of  Mozart,  in  his 
edition  of  tlie  Messiah,  in  small  type,  to  distinguish 
Ihera  from  the  score  of  Handel.  Notwithstanding 
the  auspicious  beginning  made  by  the  Handel 
Society,  a  relaxation  of  zeal,  or  some  other 
antagonistic  influence  caused  the  subscription  list 
gradually  to  decrease,  until,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
council,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  society  should 
be  dissolved ;  and  the  plates  of  the  works  already 
published  handed  over  to  the  firm  of  Cramer, 
Beale,  and  Co.,  with  the  condition  that  they  should 
accept  the  liabilities  of  the  society,  and  carry  out 
the  original  scheme.  The  chamber  duets  and 
trios,  composed  by  Handel,  have  just  been  added 
to  the  catalogue,  nnder  the  new  superintendence. 
These  very  interesting  works  were  written  by 
Handel  in  1711,  at  Hanover,  expressly  for  the 
study  of  the  Electoral  Princess  ;  the  words  were 
provided  by  the  Abbate  Mauro  Hortensio.  Mr. 
Henry  Smart  the  editor,  has  performed  his  task 
with  consummate  abllitj',  and,  in  his  independent 
accompaniment  for  the  piano-forte,  has  imitated 
Handel's  style  with  great  success.  There  yet  re- 
mains, we  believe,  enough  for  another  book  of 
chamber  duets,  including  the  four,  to  Italian  words, 
which  the  great  composer  afterwards  reproduced, 
in  a  more  developed  form  as  choruses,  ("  His  yoke 
is  easy,"  "  And  He  shall  purify,"  "  For  unto  us 
a  child  is  born,"  and  "  All  we  like  sheep,"  in  the 
"  Messiah.")  The  style  in  which  the  present  vol- 
ume is  brought  out  proves  that  Messrs.  Cramer 
and  Beale  are  disposed  to  follow  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  the  plan  of  the  originators  of  the  Handel 
Society.  The  publication  merits  encouragement, 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  interesting  and  cost- 
ly connected  with  the  art  of  music. —  Times,  1852. 


For  Dwjght's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Dancing  Pages. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  June  1854,  being  the 
next  after  that  of  "  Corpus  Domini,"  I  went  with 
several  friends  to  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  to  see 
a  most  extraordinary  spectacle,  of  which  1  have 
never  met  with  any  account  in  print  nor  ever 
heard  mention  by  travellers.  It  was  just  at  twi- 
light, and  the  vast  cathedral  was  lit  only  by  the 
blaze  of  candles  on  and  about  the  high  altar,  and 
a  few  lights  in  sconces  hung  against  the  nearest 
columns,  which  served  but  "  to  make  darkness  vis- 
ible " — and  the  long  aisles  grander  and  more  mys- 
terious. The  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  added 
greatly  to  the  effect,  and  fitly  gave  voice  to  the 
feelings  of  the  devout  among  the  crowd  who 
knelt  or  stood  about  the  Altar.  As  the  last  sounds 
died  away,  the  Archbishop  in  gorgeous  robes  of 
state  ceremonial,  entered  the  space  before  the  Al- 
tar, which  is  shut  off  from  the  body  of  the  Cathe- 
dral by  an  iron  grating.  Attended  by  a  body  of 
priests  he  took  his  station  on  the  right  band,  while 
opposite  him,  on  the  left,  a  small  orchestra  of  twenty 
or  thirty  musicians  with  stringed  instruments, 
horns,  bassoons,  and  clarinets,  was  arranged,  leav- 
ing a  vacant  space  between  them.  Then  appeared 
from  either  side  of  the  altar  ten  boys  dressed  as 
pages,  in  doublets  of  white  satin,  striped  with  red, 
with  plumed  velvet  hats  upon  their  heads,  and 
with  castanets  in  their  hands.  Advancing  into  the 
vacant  space,  they  at  a  given  signal  began  to  dance 
a  stately  minuet,  singing  with  the  accompanying 
orchestra.  Then  followed  a  bolero,  in  which  the 
castanets  played  an  important  part,  and  which 
they  executed  with  perfect  grace,  still  singing 
and  dau'.-iiig  as  the  Jews  before  the  Ark  of  the 


Covenant.    This  is  the  theme  of  the  bolero,  which 
I  noted  down  on  my  return  to  the  house. 


Anything  more  strange  and  theatrical  cannot  be 
conceived.  The  vast  cathedral,  the  blazing  altar, 
the  priests  and  cardinals,  the  dancing  boys  in  their 
quaint  and  charming  costume,  the  kneelin"'  crowd, 
and  as  a  back  ground  the  long  dim  aisles  fading 
away  into  the  black  darkness,  combined  to  pro- 
duce an  ensemble  never  to  be  forgotton.  All  grew 
spectral  and  like  a  dream  as  one  by  one  the  lights 
were  extinguished,  and  we  wended  our  way  back 
to  the  streets  filled  with  the  crowd  thronging  its 
way  homewards.  Every  evening  for  a  week,  the 
dancing  was  repeated  at  the  same  hour,  and  with 
the  same  strange  ceremonies,  and  we  went  again 
and  again  to  make  sure  that  we  had  really  seen 
with  our  bodily  eyes  so  unusual  and  striking  a 
spectacle. 

The  cathedral  is  at  all  hours  a  marvel  of  beauty 
— but  at  no  hour  more  wondrous,  than  just  to- 
wards sunset,  when  the  rays  of  light  pour  through 
the  painted  windows,  tinting  the  marble  pave- 
ment with  rainbow  hues,  and  faintly  struggling 
against  the  gloom  gathering  slowly  in  the  far  off 
corners  of  the  edifice.  A  few  kneeling  figures, 
here  and  there,  the  beggar  in  his  rags,  side  by  side 
with  the  high  born  lady,  over  whose  form  the 
mantilla  of  rich  black  lace  falls  in  graceful  folds, 
equal  in  God's  sight  and  in  his  temple,  lend  a  liv- 
ing interest  to  the  scene  :  and  cold  must  be  the 
heart  which  is  not  touched  with  devotional  feel- 
ing, and  dead  the  imagination  which  does  not  kin- 
dle with  aspirations  towards  a  better  and  a  more 
spiritual  life,  while  the  eye  is  privileged  to  gaze 
upon  the  wonders  of  that  most  glorious  of  Gothic 
Minsters,  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.       Viator. 


Haydn's  "Passion." 
As  this  notable  work  is  among  the  pieces  an- 
nounced for  practice  this  winter  by  one  of  our 
societies,  (the  Mendelssohn  Choral,)  the  follow- 
ing review  from  the  Quarterly  Musical  Review, 
published  in  London  (1S28)  may  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  our  readers  : 

Haydn's  Passione,  or  "  Seven  last  tvords,"  with  a 
separate  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or 
Piano-forte,  arranged  from  the  full  Score,  by 
V.  Nooello.     London. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  solemn  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Catholic  religion,  can  but  be  aware 
that  much  of  their  impressiveness  on  the  feelings 
is  made  through  the  imagination,  and  as  the 
music  corresponds  with  the  devotions  it  accom- 
panies in  character,  it  can  but  be  regarded  with 
the  same  emotions.  Tlie  Messiah  requires 
no  assistance  from  external  circumstances  to 
heighten  its  effect,  but  of  Mozari;'s  Requiem  (as 
fine  a  composition,  perhaps,  in  another  style,)  no 
adequate  idea  can  be  formed,  unless  it  is  heard 
on  an  occasion  similar  to  that  for  which  it  was 
written.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  work 
before  us  without  the  concurrence  of  "  place  and 
circumstance ;  "  nor  Indeed  can  it  fairly  be  done 
without  fully  considering  the  peculiar  occasion  for 
which  it  was  composed.  That  this  may  be  fully 
understood,  we  quote  Haydn's  own  preface,  a 
translation  of  which  is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Novel- 
lo's  edition  of  the  "  Passione." 

"  It  is  about  fifteen  years  ago  since  I  was  ap- 
plied to  b_y  a  clergyman  in  Cadiz,  who  requested 


me  to  write  the  instrumental  music  to  the  seven 
words  of  Jesus  on  the  cross. 

"  It  was  then  customary  every  year  in  Lent  to 
perform  an  oratorio  in  the  cathedral  at  Cadiz,  the 
effect  of  which  the  following  arransements  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  heighten.  The  walls,  win- 
dows, and  columns  of  the  church  were  hung  with 
black  cloth,  and  only  one  large  lam[i,  hanging  in 
the  centre,  lighted  the  solemn  and  religious 
gloom.  At  noon  all  the  doors  were  closed,  and 
the  music  began. 

"  After  a  prelude  suited  to  the  occasion,  the 
bishop  ascended  the  pulpit  and  pronounced  one 
of  the  seven  words,  which  was  succeeded  by  re- 
flections upon  it.  As  soon  as  these  were  ended, 
he  descended  from  the  pulpit  and  fell  on  his 
knees  before  the  altar.  This  pause  was  filled  by 
music.  The  bishop  ascended  and  descended 
again  a  second,  a  third  time,  and  so  on,  and  each 
time  the  orchestra  filled  up  the  intervals  in  the 
discourse. 

"  My  composition  must  be  judged  on  a  consid- 
eration of  these  circumstances.  The  task  of 
writing  seven  adagios,  each  of  which  was  to  last 
about  ten  minutes,  to  preserve  a  connection  be- 
tween them,  without  wearying  the  hearers,  was 
none  of  the  lightest,  and  I  soon  found  that  I 
could  not  confine  myself  within  the  limits  of  the 
time  prescribed." 

The  difficulty  of  such  an  attempt  was  indeed 
enormous ;  a  subject  more  extraordinary,  more 
awful,  or  more  sublime,  for  the  inspirations  of 
genius,  could  not  have  been  found.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  task  was  better  suited  to  the  vast 
and  various  powers  of  Handel,  than  to  the 
milder  feeling  and  more  polished  style  of  Haydn, 
although  we  are  apprehensive  that  many  of  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  faith  may  perhaps  differ 
with  us  in  this  opinion.  Haydn  has,  with  his 
usual  method  and  uniformity  of  design,  laid  down 
a  plan  for  the  Passione,  from  which  he  has 
never  swerved,  and  which  has  consequently  en- 
sured to  his  work  a  clearness  and  perspicuity 
that  is  doubly  advantageous,  since  it  almost  en- 
sures its  certain  impression  and  easy  comprehen- 
sion, both  as  a  composition  and  as  a  performance. 
It  must,  however,  be  recollected  it  was  first  made 
for  instruments  alone,  and  that  the  voice  parts 
were  added  at  a  subsequent  period.  Thus,  in  its 
original  shape,  it  must  be  considered  as  address- 
ing the  feelings  in  a  totally  different  language  to 
that  used  when  words  affix  definite  ideas,  and 
lead  the  hearers  along  in  a  given  train.  Upon 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  all  the  great  and 
little  differences  that  subsist  between  music  and 
language  must  be  brought  to  mind  and  allowed 
for.  From  the  power  possessed  by  the  words  of 
presenting  definite  ideas,  its  impressions  are 
instant,  distinct,  and  vivid  ;  mere  melody  and 
harmony  being  unendowed  with  such  absolute 
means,  are  constrained  to  draw  their  effects  from 
resources  less  distinct.  It  would  be  impossible  fo 
add  to  the  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by 
the  simple  words  of  our  Savior  on  the  cross ; 
Haydn  has  therefore  merely  adapted  to  each  one 
characteristic  harmony,  and  has  then  allowed  his 
fancy  to  work  its  will,  in  portraying  the  varied 
feelings  created  by  each  sentence,  which,  by  the 
spell  of  association  alone,  act  sufficiently  on  the 
feelings  to  awaken  such  emotions  as  the  composer 
loves  to  heighten  by  the  powers  of  his  art,  and 
thus  he  has  called  into  action  all  the  secret  springs 
of  harmony,  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the  im- 
pulse ;  and  whilst  parts  of  the  composition  may 
at  first  be  thought  to  breathe  too  light  a  strain,  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  adapting  such  words 
to  music  is  like  translating  from  a  strong  into  a 
softer  language.  The  original  ideas  may  be  ex- 
panded, and  perhaps  softened  or  refined,  but  the 
feeling  is  the  same,  put  in  a  form  congenial  to  its 
new  vehicle. 

A  deep  contrast  between  languor  and  force  is 
the  leading  trait  in  the  introduction,  and  induces 
the  inference  that  the  composer  moulded  his  in- 
spirations on  the  sufferings  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  first  largo,  after  the  first  word, 
Padre  celeste,  partakes  of  the  same  character ; 
the  words  are  adapted  with  exquisite  feeling,  and 
the  construction  of  the  parts  combines  strength 
with   sweetness ;    and   simplicity    has    been    the 
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composer's  aim  in  the  second  movement,  Tu  lil 
grazio  sei  .tnrgenie,  supported  by  the  charms  of 
melody.  The  first  bar  of  the  subject  is  one, 
however,  from  the  Bencdiclns  of  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem, even  to  the  accompaniment,  and  the  re- 
semblance is  preserved  in  the  character  of  the  air 
throughout.  This  analogy  is  curious,  inasmuch 
as  it  proves  the  occasional  concurrence  of  <ireat 
minds,  for  the  character  of  the  two  compositions 
is  the  same  throughout.  No.  3,  Vercfin  Marlre,  is 
exquisitely  tender  in  parts ;  a  splendid  transition 
takes  place  at  page  23,  bar  6,  in  perfect  conso- 
nance with  one  of  those  minute  shades  of  feel- 
ing which  music  has  by  this  means  a  power  of 
developing  above  that  of  language.  This  beau- 
tiful movement  is  also  distinguished  by  one  of 
those  peculiarities  that  so  perceptibly  marks  the 
style  of  the  composer.  One  of  the  most  expres- 
sive passages,  (page  20,  bar  6)  begins  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  something  of 
what  we  should  denominate  Haydn's  pretliness, 
but  it  instantly  afterwards,  bj'  a  delicate  transi- 
tion unexpected  by  the  ear,  alters  its  whole  char- 
acter, and  takes  the  heart  as  well  as  the  ear  by 
surprise.  This  little  manoeuvre  has  evidently 
pleased  the  composer ;  it  is  often  repeated,  but 
is  of  a  kind  ^ever  to  tire.  At  the  last  bar  of  page 
18,  there  is,  as  appears  to  us,  a  slight  defect, 
whether  of  the  original  score  or  the  arranger  we 
cannot  tell ;  most  probably  of  the  former.  It  is 
the  introduction  of  the  D  and  B  by  the  accompani- 
ment before  it  is  taken  by  the  voices.  The  re- 
petition weakens  the  force  of  the  passage,  which 
by  its  very  nature  is  intended  for  the  voice;  and 
there  is  too  wide  a  contrast  between  the  treble 
sustaining  the  E:jf  against  the  instruments  or  organ 
without  other  support.  This  movement,  however, 
is  a  perfect  gem,  bright  from  the  mines  of  its  cre- 
ator, for  its  subject  is  particularly  adapted  to 
Haydn's  style,  ami  he  has  treated  it  with  propor- 
tionate care.  TSo.o,  Perclie  m'hai  dereUUo  ?  is  a 
splendid  movement  in  F  minor,  and  its  greatest 
beauty  consists  in  the  solidity  of  its  style,  and  the 
mystery  which  by  means  of  modulation  it  is  made 
to  express,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful 
melody  is  maintained,  which  keeps  up  the  interest. 
The  accompaniments  and  intervening  symphonies 
are  exquisite. 

A  symphony  for  wind  instruments  is  next  inter- 
posed, of  which  it  is  impossible  to  judge  without 
the  score  ;  but  we  depend  on  the  word  of  the  ar- 
ranger, who,  in  a  note,  states  it  to  be  "  a  perfect 
model  of  masterly  counterpoint  and  refined  scor- 
ing." It  cannot  perhaps  be  better  compared  as 
a  composition  than  to  Haydn's  own  "  Chaos" 
with  which  it  ranges  in  equal  companionship. 

The  whole  construction  and  development  of  No. 
5,  Gesa  sdamava,  is  perfect.  The  two  opposite 
feelings  of  horror  and  supplication  are  combined 
and  contrasted  with  the  most  exact  discrimination 
and  the  nicest  sensibility.  The  whole  subject  is 
contained  in  a  few  notes,  yet  it  is  developed  in  so 
masterly  a  manner  that  it  is  never  monotonous, 
but  acts  with  more  certainty  on  the  feelings  from 
its  very  condensation.  Thus  the  effect  of  con- 
fining the  words  "  Geju  sdamava  "  to  the  tenor 
as  a  solo,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  passage  is 
awfully  splendid.  No.  6,  Consummatum  est,  is 
scai'cely  so  intense  as  the  rest;  perhaps  liaj'dn 
would  have  done  well  to  have  sacrificed  his  mel- 
ody to  the  awful  sublimity  of  his  subject.  The 
movement  is  characteristic,  but  not  sulfciently  so. 
No.  7,  Nella  tua  mano,  Signor,  is  also  a  little  too 
florid.  The  L'uom  dio  mori,  with  the  earthquake, 
depends  for  effect  on  the  orchestra.  The  chorus 
can  only  assist  in  that  effect  by  the  power  which 
the  combination  of  a  number  of  voices  bestows. 

Splendid  as  the  "  Passione"  really  is,  we  can- 
not consider  it  as  the  finest  of  Haydn's  works,  in 
which  light  it  stands,  we  believe,  throughout 
Germany.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  subject  is  of 
too  awful  a  nature  for  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  mind.  His  intellect  was  of  too  refined  a  tex- 
ture to  be  capable  of  encountering  and  develop- 
ing an  incident  of  such  towering  sublimity ;  one 
which  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
would  almost  seem  to  require  a  corresponding  ele- 
vation in  the  mind  which  would  attempt  its  treat- 
ment. Tlic  "  Passione  "  does  not  alfcct  the  feel- 
ings with  the  awful,  irresistible  solemnity  of  The 


Messiah,  the  Requiem,  or  even  with  the  grateful 
emotion  of  its  composer's  own  Creation.  Yet  in 
such  a  work  the  effect  should  be  instantaneous 
and  certain.  Still  it  is  a  masterpiece,  and  the 
lovers  of  Haydn  will  recognize  in  it  all  his  purity 
of  harmony  and  unity  of  design,  and  welcome  it  as 
a  substantial  support,  if  not  the  most  splendid  of 
those  raised  by  the  genius  to  the  fame  of  its  im- 
mortal composer. 

lit  US  it  Ji.&it0ad. 

BiKMiNGHAX. — On  the  2d  and  3d  of  September  a 
festival  was  held  here  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
music  hall.  There  appears  to  be  a  rage  for  splendid 
new  halls  and  new  organs  in  the  larger  towns  of  Eng- 
land lately.  The  excuse  for  the  new  one  in  Birming- 
ham, where  there  already  existed  one  so  famouSj  is 
thus  set  forth  in  the  Times  : 

The  committee  of  the  great  hall  in  which  the  Bir- 
mingham Triennial  Festival  (the  grandest  periodical 
music-meeting  in  Europe)  is  accustomed  to  be  held, 
with  a  view  to  the  especial  interests  of  the  General 
Hospital,  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  which  the  festival 
is  given,  rather  discourage  than  promote  the  frequent 
performance  of  oratorios  and  other  great  music  works 
depending  for  effect  upon  the  congregation  of  masses. 
They  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  if  oratorios 
were  often  produced  during  the  interval  of  the  festi- 
vals, they  would  lessen  the  attraction  of  the  triennial 
celebrations,  and  so  militate  against  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  their  noble  charity.  Thus,  while  Birmingham 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  m.usic-halls  in  the  world, 
and  is  essentially  a  musical  town,  it  enjoys  fewer 
opportunities  of  offering  musical  treats  to  its  inhabit- 
ants than  either  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  The 
Festival  Committee,  who  are  also  the  committee  of 
the  Gen-eral  Hospital,  will  not  let  their  hall  (where  the 
immortal  Elijah  was  first  presented  to  the  world)  for 
any  performances  whatever,  except  those  in  which 
they  are  themselves  immediately  concerned.  Even 
their  organ,  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude, 
is  dedicated  almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of  their  own 
organist,  who  instituted  the  cheap  Monday  concerts, 
in  which  the  attraction  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
his  own  playing.  But  the  Birmingham  people  are 
notably  a  musical  people,  and  consider  that  a  festival 
on  a  large  scale  once  in  three  years  is  not  enough.  A 
committee  of  gentlemen  amateurs  of  music  was  there- 
fore instituted  some  time  since  with  the  object  of 
breaking  up  the  monopoly  of  the  Festival  despots,  and 
this  resulted  in  the  project  of  a  new  and  spacious 
music-hall,  at  which  oratorios  or  miscellaneous  con- 
certs might  be  given  to  the  Birmingham  public  as 
often  as  convenient  or  necessary.  The  hall  being 
completed,  it  was  of  course  desirable  to  "  inaugurate" 
it  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  an  engagement  was 
contracted  with  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  to  get  up  a 
series  of  performances  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

The  "Messiah"  was  performed  on  the  first  day, 
and  on  the  second  the  "Elijah."  The  orchestra  (Mr. 
Alfred  Mellon's  Orchestral  Union)  numbered  between 
59  and  60  ;  the  chorus,  chiefly  local,  hardly  exceeded 
100  voices.  The  principal  singers,  like  the  orchestra 
and  chorus,  were  all  English  :  Mme.  Clara  Novello, 
Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weiss,  Messrs.  Thomas, 
Montem  and  Sims  Keeves.  The  solos  and  the  orches- 
tra are  highly  praised,  but  the  choruses  "  left  much 
to  desire."  There  were  miscellaneous  concerts  in  the 
evenings,  in  which  were  performed  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  C,  (No.  1);  the  "Tell"  Overture;  Fra 
Dlavolo  ditto ;  Der  Freyschilts  and  Zampa  ditto  ; 
Mendelssohn's  "Italian"  Symphony;  Solos  on  the 
new  organ,  by  Mr.  Simms ;  Extracts  from  Costa's 
"Eli,"  and  a  variety  of  vocal  pieces  from  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Weber,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Hatton,  Wallace, 
&c.  &c.  

Gloucester.  —  The  annual  meeting  of  the  three 
choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford  and  Gloucester  com- 
menced Sept.  9th,  and  lasted  three  days. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Amott,  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  who 
also  conducted  the  musical  performances.  The  pro- 
gramme, although  exhibiting  little  variety  or  novelty, 
was,  on  the  whole,  good.  The  principal  vocalists  in- 
cluded Mesdames  Clara  Novello,  Viardot  Garcia, 
Clara  Hepworth,  Lockey,  Temple  and  Alboni ;  Messrs. 
Lockey,  Weiss,  Thomas,  Gassier  and  Sims  Reeves. 
The  orchestra  and  chorus  comprised  in  all  300  players ; 
leaders,  Messrs.  Blagrove  and  Sainton  ;  organist,  Mr. 
Townshend  Smith  (of  Hereford  Cathedral)  ;  accom- 
panist, Mr.  Done  (of  Worcester  Cathedral). 

The  festival  opened  as  usual  with  a  full  cathedral 
service,  including  a  voluntary  on  the  organ,  anthems 


by  Handel  and  by  Mendelssohn,  the  Prccas  and  Re~ 
s2J0iises  of  Tallis,  &c.  "Elijah"  was  performed  on 
the  second  morning,  after  a  service  of  old  English 
music;  and  on  the  third  morning,  Haydn's  "Crea- 
tion," Mozart's  "Requiem,"  selections  from  "St. 
Paul,"  and  the  following  miscellany  : 

Air — Mme.  Novello,  "  Let  the  bright  Seraphim  ;  " 
Chorus — "Let  their  celestial  concerts,"  Hantlel... 
Duet — Mrs.  Hepworth  and  Mr.  Reeves,  "  Forsake  mc 
not,"  Spohr.  Air  and  Chorus  —  Mr.  Weiss,  "Qui 
tollis,"  Haydn.  Duet' — Mesdames  Novello  and  Viar- 
dot, "Quis  est  homo,"  Rossini.  Recitative  and  Air — 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "  Deeper  and  deeper  still ; "  Air — 
Mrs.  Hepworth,  "  Farewell,  ye  limpid  springs,"  Han- 
del. Duet  —  Mme.  Viardot  and  Mr.  Reeves,  "  Te 
ergo,"  Graun.  Chorus  —  "Hallelujah,"  (Mount  of 
olives,)  Beethoven. 

There  were  miscellaneous  concerts  each  evening. 
The  gem  of  the  first  was  Alboni's  splendid  singing  of 
the  air,  Deh  per  questo,  from  Mozart's  Tito.  The 
whole  first  part  of  that  concert  consisted  of  selections 
from  Mozart's  operas.  Then  followed  the  finale  to 
Mendelssohn's  Lorelei/,  in  which  Mme.  Novello  took 
the  solos  of  Leonora ;  and  then  the  usual  kind  of  mis- 
cellany of  glees  and  operatic  pieces.  The  programme 
of  the  second  concert  was  as  follows  : — 

Part  I. — Overture,  Der  Freyschiitz,  Weber ;  Ma- 
drigal, "  Downin  aflow'ry  vale,"  Festa  ;  Aria,  "Casta 
Diva"  (Norma)  Bellini;  Trio,  "  Quanto  a  quest' 
alma,"  Rossini ;  Aria,  "Deh  vieni,"  Mozart ;  March 
and  Chorus,  "Crown  ye  the  altars,"  Beethoven; 
Cavatina,  "  Ah,  quel  giorno,"  Rossini ;  Concertante, 
for  two  violins  (No.  2),  Spohr  ;  Duetto,  "  Lasciami ! 
non  t'  ascolto,"  Rossini. 

Part  II.— Symphony  (No.  3),  Haydn;  Ballad,  "I 
wake,"  Bergenswold;  Duet,  "Amor!  possentenome," 
Rossini;  Song,  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  Weiss; 
Song,  "  I  love  my  little  native  Isle,"  F.  Mori ;  Duet, 
"  Di  capricci,"  Rossini;  Ballad,  "Bonnie  Jean," 
Linley ;  Glee,  "Summer  Eve,"  Hatton;  Aria,  "In 
questo  semplice,"  Donizetti ;  Quintetto,  "  Sento,  oh 
Dio,"  (Cosi  fan  tutti),  Mozart. 

Bradford- — As  a  sample  of  organ  concerts  in 
England  we  may  mention  one  lately  given  at  St, 
George's  Hall,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  of  Liverpool. 
The  organ  peformances  were  varied  with  vocal  Selec- 
tions by  the  Bradford  Choral  Union,  The  audience 
numbered  upwards  of  1500  persons.  Mr.  Best  has 
engaged  to  give  four  similar  concerts.  The  following 
was  the  programme  : 

Part  I. — Organ  Concerto,  No.  2,  Handel.  Ro- 
manza,  from  Symphony,  "La  Reine  de  France," 
Haydn.  Choral  March,  Becker,  by  the  Bradford 
Choral  Union.  Fuga  (F  major),  W.  T.  Best.  Air 
with  variations,  Rode.  Part  Song,  "  Where's  the 
gain  of  restless  care,"  L.  de  Call,  by  the  Bradford 
Choral  Union.    Wedding  March,  Mendelssohn. 

Part  II. — Overture  (Prec/osa),  Weber.  Part  Song, 
"Go  speed  thy  flight,  sweet  evening  breeze,"  Otto, 
by  the  Bradford  Choral  Union.  Andante,  from  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  Beethoven.  Prelude  and  Fuga 
(E  major),  J.  S.  Bach.  War  Song,  "The  banners 
wave,  the  drums  are  beating,"  Kitcken,  by  the  Brad- 
ford Choral  Union.  Chorus,  "May  no  rash  intru- 
der," Handel.  The  Nightingale  Chorus — Solomon, 
Grand  Offertoire,  (No.  3,  op.  35)  Lefebure  Wely. 

Parts. 

The  Operas. — {Carres,  of  London  Mus.  World.) — 
As  the  summer  wanes  and  the  autnmn  sets  in,  the 
musical  season  here  begins  to  exhibit  some  indication 
of  life.  For  a  long  time  nothing  has  occurred  at  any 
of  the  lyric  theatres  worth  calling  your  attention  to. 
The  rep7'ise  of  Guillamne  Tell  at  the  Grand-Opera  has 
been  the  latest  novelty  ;  but  the  reproduction  of  Ros- 
sini's greatest  work  has  not  proved  as  successful  as 
was  anticipated  from  the  immense  pains  and  time 
expended  on  it.  The  fault  is  principally  owing  to  the 
cast,  which  does  not  comprise  one  great  name.  M. 
Gueymard,  as  Arnold,  has  entirely  failed  to  recall  one 
reminiscence  of  Nourrit  or  Duprez,  and  sings  the 
music  very  indifferently.  Moreover,  the  Parisians  will 
never  forgive  him  for  not  being  able  to  sing  the  ut  de 
poitrine  in  the  "  Suivez  moi,"  which  he  most  wisely 
did  not  even  attempt.  Besides,  all  the  music  of  the 
original  score  is  not  restored,  as  was  promised,  so  that 
the  real  musical  public  are  disappointed  and  offended. 
The  scenery,  however,  is  splendid,  and  the  ballets  most 
admirable,  which,  with  a  band  and  chorus  almost 
beyond  reproach,  goes  far  to  conciliate  the  audience. 
Auber's  Cheval  de  hro?ize,  with  new  recitatives  and 
ballet  music,  is  about  to  be  put  into  rehearsal.  I  have 
ijo  doubt  that  it  will  prove  even  more  successful  at  the 
"Grand"  than  the  "  Comique"  Opera.  The  Cheval 
de  Bronze  I  always  considered  one  of  the  composer's 
most  delightful  works.  At  the  Italiens,  the  Most 
lively  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  re-opening 
next  month.  M.  Calzado  has  already  enlisted  a 
numerous  and  powerful  company,  including  the  fol- 
lowing artists : — Mesdames  Alboni,  Piccolomini,  Frez- 
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zolini,  Fiorentini,  Gambardi,  DelV  Anese,  Martini, 
Valli;  SiE^nors  Mario,  Carrion,  Luchesi,  Graziani, 
Nerini,  An^elini,  Mathieu,  Ballestra,  Solieri,  Cuturi, 
Rossi,  Zucchini,  Soldi,  and  Corsi.  Several  of  these 
names,  are  unknown  to  me,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
pointina;  to  that  of  Signor  Corsi,  who  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  barytones  in  Italy, 
and  I  am  certain  will  be  much  liked  in  certain  parts. 
He  is  something  in  Ronconi's  serious  line.  Mario  and 
Piccolomini  will  not  arrive  until  November,  M.  Calzado 
having  extended  their  leave  for  one  month.  Signor 
Bottesini  is  reinstated  as  conductor.  It  is  affirmed 
that  Signor  Verdi  has  made  a  large  demand  for  per- 
mission to  play  the  Traviata  and  other  of  his  operas 
at  the  Italians.  M.  Calzado  has  thought  proper  to 
refuse,  and  intends  bringing  out  the  Traviata  on  his 
own  responsibility  leaving  it  to  the  composer  to  prove 
his  claim  by  law.  The  reprise  of  the  Prophete  and  the 
dehnt  of  Madame  Borghi  Mamo  as  Fides  comes  off  to- 
night (Thursday)  Sept.  18. 
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BOSTON,  OCT.   11,  1856. 

New  Volume. — Our  number  of  last  week,  Oct.  4, 
commenced  a  new  half-yearly  volume.  The  month 
of  October  too  is  properly  the  commencement  of  the 
academic  year  in  music  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
musical  "  season."  We  shall  be  happy  therefore  to 
receive  the  names  (and  dollars)  of  as  many  new  sub- 
scribers as  desire  a  weekly  paper,  which  shall  keep 
them  "posted up"  in  musical  matters,  and  aid  them 
to  discern  and  to  appreciate  what  is  true  and  worthy 
amid  so  much  that  is  pretentious  and  false.  Give  us 
a  large  subscription  list  this  winter,  and  we  will  make 
your  paper  doubly  worth  it. 

[D'We  can  furnish  one  and  one  only  complete  set  of 
the  Journal  of  Music  bound ;  for  which  of  course  we 
must  charge  an  extra  price. — AVith  the  exception  of 
two  numbers  only,  (which  occur  in  Vols.  V.  and  VI.) 
we  can  furnish  volumes  bound  or  unbound  of  the 
Jo-.irnal  from  the  commencement.  Also  single  num- 
bers. 

Thalljerg. 

The  great  pianist,  so  many  times  expected,  is 
at  last  actually  in  New  York.  He  arrived  by  the 
steamer  last  week,  with  the  indefatigable  Ull- 
man  for  his  business  agent,  and  will  commence  a 
series  of  concerts  there  upon  the  20th ;  after 
which  he  will  of  course  visit  Boston  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  Union.  His  presence  will  be  some- 
thing of  an  event  in  our  musical  world.  We 
shall  all  of  course  be  eager  to  hear  one  of  the  two 
most  celebrated  masters  of  the  modern  virtuoso 
school  of  pianism.  With  the  exception  of  Liszt, 
no  name  has  stood  so  prominent,  so  long,  as 
TiiALBERG.  Liszt  has  long  since  retired  from  the 
arena,  in  which  he  was  always  crowned  and 
always  excited  the  wondor  of  the  crowd  ;  he  has 
abandoned  solo-playing  in  public,  and  taken  to 
composing  and  to  bringing  out  the  great  ensemble 
pieces  of  the  masters,  and  to  playing  patron  to 
new  aspirants  for  the  honor  of  original  composers. 
It  must  be  ten  years,  too,  since  Thalberg  closed 
his  concert  career,  to  which  he  now  returns  in  a 
new  country.  Tlialberg  was  the  founder  of  this 
whole  virtuoso  school.  It  was  he  who  first 
undertook  to  overcome  the  short-comings  of 
the  piano-forte  by  wonderful  rapidity  and  wide 
grasp  of  execution.  It  was  he  who  first  made 
the  piano  speak  through  the  whole  length  of  its 
keyboard  like  an  orchestra,  letting  the  melody 
sing  distinctly  in  the  middle  or  tenor  region,  ac- 
companied at  once  by  a  deep  bass  and  a  perfect 
aurora  borealls  of  swift,  flickering  arpeggios 
above. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  time  when  Herz, 
with  his  light  arabesque  prettinesses,  in  the  shape 
of  variations  upon  well-known  airs,  was  the  won- 


der of  the  age  ;  for  it  is  ever  the  few  who  know 
the  deeper  charm  and  inspiration  of  real  master 
works  of  genius,  like  the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven. 
Herz  came  to  America  after  his  day  had  passed 
in  Europe,  and  after  even  our  ears  had  become 
accustomed  (through  the  hands  of  skilful  follow- 
ers) to  the  then  astonishing  fantasias  by  Thal- 
berg, with  whose  name  all  reports  of  concerts  in 
England,  France  and  Germany  were  filled.  We 
all  recollect  the  wonder  and  delight  with  which 
we  first  listened  to  the  stately  symmetry,  the 
broad  architectural  splendor  of  his  Fantasia  upon 
"  Moses  in  Egypt,"  with  the  light  blaze  of  arpeggi 
accompanying  the  Prayer.  It  was,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  at  the  first  concert  given  in  our  city 
by  the  elder  of  the  brothers  Rackemann,  about 
the  year  1839,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  us 
to  the  New  School  piano  compositions — to  Thal- 
berg, Liszt,  Henselt,  Doehlek,  Chopin, 
&o.,  although  it  is  almost  a  sin  to  class  a  pure  star 
of  genius  like  the  last  with  lights  that  must  prove 
so  much  more  ephemeral.  Since  then  Thalberg 
has  been  played  to  us  by  all  the  brilliant  concert 
pianists,  who  have  visited  these  shores,  and  finally 
by  not  a  few  young  rising  virtuosos  who  were 
born  among  us.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  know 
Thalberg  by  his  compositions,  interpreted  to  us 
as  they  have  been,  not  unskilfully,  although  at 
second  hand,  our  musical  public  is  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  style  and  nature  of  the  man. 
We  know  his  music,  that  is,  we  are  familiar  with 
those  pieces  of  his  by  which  he  has  been  most 
known  everywhere,  and  which  he  still  chooses  to 
make  the  chevaux  de  bataille  of  his  concerts. 
We  have  heard  Jaell,  and  Salter,  and  Heller, 
and  Strakosch,  and  Mason,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  more,  perform  his  Fantasias  on  Moise,  Don 
Juan,  Lucia  and  Les  Huguenots — pieces  which 
exhibit  his  chief  power  as  an  arranger,  trans- 
lator {traductor')  and  embellisher  of  operatic 
themes  and  scenas  for  the  piano  solo.  And  we 
have  heard  those  gentler,  less  pretending  pieces, 
like  his  Andante  Tremolo,  and  some  of  his  Noc- 
turnes, in  which  there  is  a  certain  poetry  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  something  like  original  crea- 
tion. It  only  remains  now  to  hear  theui  from  his 
own  hands,  from  the  fingers  of  their  creator,  and 
of  the,  in  many  respects,  first  executive  pianist 
of  the  world.  For  if  he  have  not  all  the  energy 
the  fantastic  boldness,  the  singular  magnetism  of 
Liszt,  he  is  without  his  faults  of  questionable  ec- 
centricity. There  is  a  symmetry,  repose  and 
clearness  in  his  style,  corresponding,  it  is  said, 
with  the  gentlemanly  ease  and  quietness  of  the 
whole  man.  Music,  which  owes  its  peculiarity  of 
structure  so  entirely  to  the  wants  of  the  per- 
former in  connection  with  his  instrument,  ought 
surely  to  be  heard  at  first  hand,  as  the  composer- 
player  renders  it,  to  give  a  perfect  idea  of  its 
beauty.  And  this  opportunity  we  shall  soon  have. 
Besides  his  Fantasias,  Nocturnes,  Etudes, 
Waltzes,  Impromptus,  &c.,  Thalberg  has  com- 
posed in  larger  forms.  Concertos,  a  Trio  for  piano, 
violin  and  'cello,  and  more  recently  an  Opera  in 
four  acts,  Florinda,  of  which  some  account  uay 
be  found  in  this  Journal  for  Sept.  2,  1854.  It  is 
his  intention,  as  we  understand,  to  give  quite  a 
number  of  concerts  in  New  York,  commencing 
on  the  20th  of  this  month ;  and  he  will  play 
almost  exclusively  his  own  compositions,  including 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  the  Moise 
and  Don  Juan  fantasias,  the  Andante,  &c.  The 
repertoire  also  contains  his  Trio,  a  Concerto  by 


Beethoven,  and  one  or  two  other  classical  pieces. 
Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  for  us  here  in  Boston 
to  hear  him  play  that  Beethoven  Concerto,  under 
the  statue  of  Beethoven,  in  one  of  the  grand 
orchestral  concerts  of  the  "  Beethoven  Concert 
Society  " !     Let  us  hope. 

We  shall  be  better  able  to  speak  of  Thalberg 
hereafter.  Meanwhile  we  commence  copying  on 
another  page  a  good  historical  classification  of  the 
noted  composers  for  the  piano,  written  some  years 
since  by  Mr.  Ciiorley,  which  will  help  us  some- 
what to  station  the  new-comer ;  and  we  place  here 
an  abstract,  which  we  once  made  for  another  pur- 
pose, from  the  sketch  of  him  in  M.  Fetis's  Univer- 
sal Biography  of  Musicians. 

Sigismund  Thalberg-,  the  celebrated  pianist,  was 
horn  at  Geneva,  January  7,  1812.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  taken  to  Vienna,  where  his  musical  education 
commenced.  He  is  said  to  have  received  lessons  from 
Sechter  and  from  Hummel;  but  M.  Fe'tis,  states  that 
Thalberg  himself  denied  this,  as  well  as  the  assertion 
that  he  acquired  his  talent  by  indefatigable  labor. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  to  excite  attention  in 
saloons  and  concerts.  At  si.xtecn  he  published  his 
first  works,  now  regarded  by  himself  as  trifles,  but  in 
which  there  are  indications  of  the  peculiar  style  which 
he  has  since  developed.  One  who  knows  Thalberg 
as  he  has  since  become,  both  as  pianist  and  as  com- 
poser, says  M.  Fetis,  will  find  it  interesting  to 
examine  his  ^^  Melange  sur  les  themes  d'  Eitryanthe^^ 
(op.  1,)  his  fantasia  on  a  Scotch  air,  (op.  2.)  and  his 
impromptu  on  motives  from  the  "  Siege  de  Corinthe," 
(op.  3,)  which  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1828.  Two 
years  after  this  he  made  his  first  visit  to  England  to 
give  concerts.  The  journals  of  that  day  are  full  of 
him.  He  had  written  for  this  tour  a  concerto,  (op. 
,5:)  but  it  was  not  for  this  speciality  that  his  talent 
fitted  him;  the  constraint  of  the  classical  form  and 
of  the  orchestra  was  too  much  for  him.  His  thoughts 
then  turned  to  the  development  of  the  sonorous  power 
of  the  piano  ;  to  the  combinations  of  various  effects ; 
and,  above  all,  to  a  novelty  of  which  the  invention 
properly  belongs  to  him.  The  old  school  of  pianists 
was  divided  into  two  principal  categories  ;  namely, 
the  brilliant  pianists,  such  as  Clementi  and  his  pupils, 
and  the  harmonists,  such  as  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
Each  of  these  schools  was  subdivided  into  several 
shades.  Thus  Dussek,  by  his  national  instinct, 
tended  to  the  harmonic  school,  although  he  wrote 
incorrectly,  and  must  be  considered  one  of  the  bril- 
liant pianists.  Kalkbrenner  afterwards  followed  the 
same  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  Hummel,  and 
then  Moscheles,  pianisis  of  the  harmonic  schoo  , 
gave  more  of  brilliancy  to  thoir  compositions  than 
did  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  But  in  both  schools  we 
remark  that  song  and  harmony  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  brilliant  traits  on  the  other,  are  always  separated, 
and  that  these  two  elements  of  piano-forte  music 
only  appear  one  by  one  in  turn,  and  in  an  order 
nearly  symmetrical.  In  the  brilliant  passages  of 
these  two  schools  it  is  the  scales  that  predominate  ; 
the  arpeggi  appear  only  at  long  intervals,  and  almost 
always  in  the  same  forms.  In  the  singing  and  har- 
monious passages,  if  the  two  hands  are  brought 
together  they  occupy  but  one  side  of  the  key  board ; 
if  they  are  widely  separated  they  leave  a  void  between 
them;  the  harmony  is  not  filled  up.  Such  was  the 
state  of  piano  playing  when  Thalberg  conceived  the 
idea  of  uniting  song  and  harmony  and  brilliant  pas- 
sages in  one,  instead  of  letting  them  alternate  with 
one  another  by  a  sort  of  formula.  He  sought  to  make 
the  whole  key  hoard  speak  at  once  throughout  its 
entire  compass,  leaving  no  void  in  the  middle.  This 
thought, gradually  matured  and  developed,  led  him  to 
the  discovery  of  a  multitude  of  ingenious  combina- 
tions of  the  figures,  whereby  the  song  or  melody  could 
always  be  heard  strongly  accented  in  the  midst  of 
rapid  arpeggio  passages  and  very  complicated  forms 
of  .accompaniment.  In  this  new  system  the  scales 
ceased  to  be  a  principal  part  in  the  brilliant  piano 
music;  different  forms  of  arpeggi  took  their  place; 
the  fingering  was  greatly  modified;  and  the  frequent 
passage  of  the  thumb  became  its  essential  character- 
istic. It  was  by  means  of  the  thumb,  taken  alternately 
in  the  two  hands,  that  the  melody  established  itself 
in  the  centre  of  the  instrument. 

In  1830  Thalberg  made  an  artistic  lour  through" 
Germany.  In  1834  he  accompanied  the  Austrian 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  as  pianist  lo  the  imperial  cham- 
ber, to  Tijpliiz,  to  the  meeting  of  his  sovereign  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
There  his  pliiying  awakened  a  warm  interest.  But 
his  true  European  fame  dates  from  his  success  in 
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Paris  durmjr  his  first  visit  tlicre  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1835.  Since  then  he  has  made  frequent 
tours  in  France,  Belsinm,  England,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many; and  everywhei'e  the  precision,  delicacy,  and 
finish  of  his  playing,  the  beautiful  sound  which  he 
draws  from  his  instrument,  the  brilliant  effects  which 
he  combines,  and  the  individual  charm  which  he  lias 
put  into  his  mn.sical  forms,  have  excited  a  general 
enthusiasm.  These  forms,  imitated  by  most  of  the 
new  school  pianists  in  their  compositions,  or  rather 
their  arrangements  of  themes  from  the  operas,  have 
become  the  fashion  of  nearly  all  the  piano  music  of 
our  time. 


CONOE  RTS. 

Mlle.  Parodi  has  continued  her  concerts 
through  a  second  week,  to  close  this  eveninj;. 
The  audiences  have  been  always  large  and  the 
appetite,  as  indicated  by  encores,  insatiable.  In- 
deed, repetitions  have  been  not  the  exception 
but  the  rule — the  unjust  rule  of  a  half-musical 
majority,  fatiguing  to  artists,  and  to  the  really 
musical  minority. 

We  heard  the  concerts  of  Saturday  and  Tues- 
day. The  former  opened  with  a  baritone  aria 
by  Mercadante,  from  Zaira,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  concert  pieces  of  the  kind  which  we 
have  heard  for  some  time,  and  the  better  for 
being  new  to  most  of  us.  Sig.  Bernardi  sang  it 
in  his  usually  chaste  mnner,  with  rich,  sonorous, 
manly  voice,  to  which  we  find  it  a  pleasure  to 
listen.  Paul  Julien  played  De  Beriot's  "  Trem- 
olo," that  is  to  say,  his  violin  fantasia  on  that  sol- 
emn slow  movement  from  Beethoven's  "  Kreut- 
zer  Sonata,"  and  he  played  it  admirably.  Mlle. 
Parodi  sang  the  great  song  of  Fides  from  "  The 
Prophet  "  :  Ah  !  mon  fils  !  The  quieter  por- 
tions of  it  sounded  finely  with  her  rich,  large 
voice ;  but  she  overstepped  the  bounds  of  eupho- 
ny, of  music,  in  some  of  those  passionate  out- 
bursts, betraying  a  tendency  to  overdo  things  by 
sheer  physical  energy.  How  different  from  the 
chaste,  refined  style  of  Lagrange  I  Sig.  Tibe- 
RiNi  gave  us  Mozart's  11  mio  tesoro,  not  much  a  la 
Mario  to  be  sure,  but  yet  creditably  as  to  e.xe- 
cution  and  e.tpression  ;  and  one  could  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  music  itself  and  thank  him  for  it.  His 
voice  grows  upon  us,  but  sounds  better  in  simpler 
melody  and  in  declamatory  passages  than  in  any 
thing  so  florid.  Parodi  sang  Com' e  bello  ivoai 
"  Lucia,"  effectively  in  the  main,  beautifully  in 
parts,  but  still  wounding  the  ear  and  breaking  the 
spell  at  times  by  a  harsh  loud  high  note.  M. 
Strakosch  tickled  the  ears  and  dazzled  the 
sensuous  imagination  of  the  crowd  by  "  Musical 
Rockets"  on  the  Grand  Piano,  whose  tones  he 
knows  how  to  bring  out  in  all  their  sonorousness 
and  brilliancy  and  sweetness.  His  pretty  show- 
pieces do  indeed  belong  to  the  category  of  mu- 
vsical  fireworks  ;  but  the  superb  sweep  and  grand- 
eur of  the  rocket  we  hardly  found  in  this  case. 
The  Trio  from  Lucrezia  Borrjia  was  very  finely 
sung  by  all  three  artists,  and  produced  great 
effect.     Of  course  repeated. 

The  Second  Part  opened  with  a  French  Ro- 
manza,  from  Halevy's  L'Eclair,  sung  by  Sig. 
Bernardi.  Eilgardo  died  again  in  Tiberini's 
sweet  and  die-away  tenor.  Parodi  called  forth 
roars  of  lauahter  by  her  romping  "  Rataplan," — a 
clever  piece  of  vocal  tom-foolery.  Paul  Julien 
played  an  ingenious  fantasia  byAUard,  on  themes 
from  La  Favorila,  delighting  by  his  exquisite 
execution,  his  firm,  pure  violin  tone,  his  fauUless 
truth  of  intonation,  and  graceful  mastery  of  all 
points  of  expression.  The  concert  closed  with 
Martini's  "  Laughing  Trio,"  so  long  familiar  in 


English.     Parodi's  laugh  was  of  rather  a  forced 
order  and  not  the  most  refined. 

On  Tuesday  evening  (first  of  the  extra  series) 
the  young  Paul  played  one  of  De  Beriot's  fine 
Concertos  admirably  well,  and  made  the  "  Car- 
nival of  Venice  "  as  grotesque  and  humorous  as 
almost  any  one.  Sig.  Bernardi  made  that 
hacknied  baritone  air  from  the  "  Trovatore " : 
//  Balen,  kc,  sound  bettor  than  we  yet  have 
heard  it,  and  gained  still  more  upon  appreciative 
listeners  by  his  dignity  and  truth  of  manner  in 
the  Trio  from  AilHa  and  the  Barcarole  from  Don 
Sehaslian.  Sig.  Tiberini  gave  us  real  pleasure 
in  his  twice  singing  of  Mozart's  0  caro  imagine, 
from  the  "  Magic  Flute."  It  was  rendered  with 
delicacy  and  with  fervor.  As  before,  he  was  less 
successful  with  Spirto  gentil,  still  employing  un- 
meaning echoes  and  other  far-fetched  bravura. 
Mile.  Parodi  pleased  us  more  than  in  any  other 
piece  this  time  by  her  large,  simple,  truthful  and 
expressive  delivery  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Jerusa- 
lem, thou  that  killest,"  &c.  The  singer  seemed 
to  subordinate  herself  to  the  noble  and  deep-feel- 
ing music.  Her  declamation  of  the  Marseillaise 
was  powerful,  splendid  as  far  as  voice  and  physi- 
cal energy  go,  but  not  imaginative  in  a  high 
sense,  not  poetic  and  inspired;  although  it  took 
hugely  with  the  multitude.  She  sang  it  well,  but 
we  had  rather  hear  Rachel  sing  it  badly.  The 
trios  were  the  well-known  one  from  Attila,  which 
went  finely,  and  that  coarse  laughing  piece  again. 

itusi4al  dfltit-djltat. 

The  subscription  list  for  the  Eight  Orchcsteal  Con- 
certs of  the  Beethoven  Concert  Society  grows 
from  day  to  day.  Do  not  forget  that  it  absolutely 
requires  a  pledgad  subscription  o(  fifteen  hundred  sets 
of  tickets,  at  the  very  low  price  of  three  dollars,  to 
make  it  safe  or  possible  to  give  the  concerts  at  all. 
Certainly  our  musical  public  will  feel  it  to  be  a  great 
mistake,  a  calamity,  if  they  lose  them  by  any  want 
of  alacritj'  in  subscribing.  Our  love  of  great  instru- 
mental music  is  now  distinctly  put  to  the  test.  After 
Noveml)er,  when  the  weight  of  long  political  anxiety 
shall  be  somewhat  lifted  from  us,  will  there  not  be 
comfort  in  the  Fifth  Symphony  1  Shall  we  not  rush 
to  great  orchestral  music  as  one  rushes  from  hot 
streets  in  dog-days  to  the  sea-shore  ? 

The  great  organ  for  the  Music  Hall  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors, it  was  finally  determined  that,  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  stockholders  having  been  complied 
with,  a  contract  may  now  be  made,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Association,  Dr.  J. 
Baxter  Upham,  was  authorized  to  proceed  to  Eu- 
rope for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Upham  left  on  his  mis- 
sion by  steamer  Canada  on  Wednesday,  and  the  best 
wishes  of  many  friends  and  of  all  lovers  of  music 
and  Art  go  with  him.  To  his  enthusiasm  and  per- 
severance are  we  chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  of 
a  project,  which  we  feel  confident  will  reflect  honor 
and  credit  upon  Boston  and  its  public-spirited  citi- 
zens in  all  coming  time. 

Wc  passed  a  delightful  evening  last  week  at  the 
rooms  of  the  German  "  Orpheus,"  or  Milnnerchor. 
It  was  a  social  entertainment  in  true  German  style  : 
mtisic,  conversation,  lager  beer,  cigars  and  comic 
recitations  blending  or  alternating  in  agreeable  pro- 
portions. The  Germans  understand  the  art  of  hav- 
ing a  good  time.  There  was  a  healthy,  hearty  good 
cheer,  a  perfect  sense  of  freedom,  as  well  as  a  tone 
of  artistic  refinement  aliout  it.  Yet  most  of  the 
singers  are  plain  mechanics.  Under  their  excellent 
leader,  Mr.  Kkeissmann,  they  sang  good  German 


four-part  songs  and  choruses  among  others,  the  Pil- 
grim Chant  from  Tannhaiiser,  "  0  Isis  and  Csiris," 
from  the  Zauherjlote,  part-songs  by  Mendelssohn  and 
others,  and  some  very  comical  students'  songs.  Otto 
Dresel,  too,  was  present  and  contributed  some 
pieces  by  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  on  a  fine 
Chickering  grand  piano.  Also  Mr.  Leonhakd,  a 
young  pianist  just  from  the  Conservatoire  at  Leip- 
zig, who  played  a  very  difiicult  Polonaise  of  Chopin 
admirably,  and  who  is  a  musician  of  rare  talent  and 
a  true  artistic  tone.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  card  below 
that  he  proposes  to  reside  and  teach  in  this  city,  and 
we  wish  him  all  success.  Mr.  Kkeissmann  sang 
several  songs  by  Franz,  which  were  received  with 
the  most  unfeigned  enthusiasm ;  and  there  were 
other  songs  by  members  of  the   Club. 

At  the  German  Opera  in  New  York  last  week  the 
pieces  were  Masaniello  and  Der  Freysdmtz.  This 
week,  on  Thursday  evening,  Lnrtzing's  popular  mu- 
sic to  Fouque's  "  Undine "  was  given  for  the  first 
time.  In  spite  of  the  slashing  criticisms  of  those 
who  have  been  so  spoiled  by  Italian  opera,  that  they 
regard  the  individual  singer  as  of  more  consequence 
than  the  music,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges  that  this  troupe  presents  a  better  musical  and 
dramatic  ensemble  than  our  cities  have  been  used  to  ; 
Bergmann's  orchestra  is  superior..  .The  Italian  Opera 
at  the  Academy  came  to  an  abrupt  close  last  week, 
Maretzek  not  having  prevailed  on  the  stockholders 
to  relinquish  their  claim  to  the  best  seats  gratis :  a 
condition  which  has  proved  ruinous  to  every  man- 
ager. The  piece  was  L'Etoile  du  Nord.  Max  was 
called  out  for  a  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
reason  of  the  repeated  failures  in  quite  pungent  lan- 
guage. He  has  since  given  two  operatic  concerts, 
and  it  is  said  we  may  expect  his  troupe  in  Boston  by 
the  20th. 

Mme.  De  Wilhorst  has  given  a  second  concert 
in  New  York,  in  which  the  Tribune  thinks  she  fairly 
settled  the  question  that  she  is  destined  to  take  rank 

among  prime  donne A   musical  society  in  New 

York,  the  oldest  in  the  country,  called  the  Euterpian 
Society — something  like  our  Amateur  Orchestra,  we 

believe — held   its   .'JSfh   anniversary  last  week 

Ullmann,  the  indefatigable,  who  flies  back  and  forth 
over  the  Atlantic  like  a  shuttle,  weaving  star  after 
star  of  European  theatre  and  concert  notoriety  into 
the  great  American  web  of  Art  and — speculation, 
has  engaged  the  famous  contralto,  Mme.  Angri, 
who  has  been  thought  second  only  to  Alboni.  Her 
speedy  arrival  is  looked  for.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
she  is  to  concertize  with  Thaleekg. 

Jtdcflrtisfiin  lints. 

BEETHOVEN  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

IT  is  proposed  by  the  Committee  who  managed  the  Orfhes- 
tral  OonfTts  of  the  last  peason  to  (rive  a  series  of  EIGHT 
CONCERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  during  the  rominn; 
■wintei",  untler  the  name  of  the  ''  Beethoven  Concert  Society," 
provided  Jiftpen  hun'fred  sets  of  tickets  shall  be  subscribed  for 
previous  to  Oct.  20th. 

The  Orchestra  will  ronsist  of  at  least  Fifty  Musicians,  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Zerra.hn. 
Prii-e  of  TJvlte'P  fir  the  Series,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  ®3. 
Single  Tiohets,  Si. 

Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  Music  Stores. 
NATHAN  RirilARBSON.  Secretary, 

Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

lyEUSICAL    SOIRlilES. 

mm  Wimm 

Proposes  to  give  his  FoDBTn  Series  of  FOUR  SOIKEES, 
At  the  Messrs.  Cliiclierfng's  Saloon, 

durinK  the  month.1  of  December,  January,  Fchruary  and 
Miircri,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  hereafter  specitied. 

Subscription  for  the  Scries,  in  packages  of  four  ticltets,  S3. 
Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chicltering's 
Rooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

The  Mciulclssolm  ftiiiiitctte  Clnl», 

Respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
that  they  will  give  their  usual  series  of  Eight  Concerts,  to 
take  place  at  the  Messrs. Cbickering's  Rooms.  Packages  of  eight 
tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S5.  Single  tickets  will  be  $1 
each.    Lists  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 
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MLLE.  GABBIELLE  BE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

.     Mr.    HUGO    LEONHAKD, 

From    the    Conservatory    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instmction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 

GAEL    ZERKAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINGINO. 

Mrs.    GAEL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  1  "Winter  Place. 

THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by  Mme.  George  Sand,  just 
completed  in  the  Journal  of  Music,  for  whi(;h  it  was  ex- 
pressly translated,  bas  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.     Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 
Orders  may  also  be  addre.^sed  to 

A.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  100  Washington  St. 

THE  Subscribers   respectfully  beg   to  inform  their  friends 
and  tLe  Musical  public,  that  they  have  removed  from  19 
South  Ninth  Street,  to  their  new  and  elegant  Store, 

30e   CHEST]VUT    STREET, 
Three  doors  West  of  Eleventh,  where  they  intend  keeping, 
besides  their  complete  stock  of  EUKOPEAN  MUSIC,  a  large 
assortment  of  AMERICAN  Publications,  PIANOS,  VIOLINS, 
and  Musical  Merchandize  in  generah 

They  respectfully  solicit  the  further  support  of  Dealers, 
Professors,  Seminaries,  Leaders  of  Bands,  and  other  persons 
connected  with  music,  to  whom  they  can  offer  tlie  advantage 
of  seleclhig  from  a  stock  comprising  the  Publications  of  the 
hafling  Music  Piiblish'-rs  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

(CT^A  Catalogue  of  our  own  Publications  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication ;  also  Part  I.  of  our  complete  Foreign  Catalogue  of 
Orchestia  Music.  The  other  parts  will  be  ready  in  a  short 
time.  , 

G.  ANDRE   &   CO. 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  1,  1856. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

U.    S.   MOTEI.. 

PIANO-FOBTE  INSTKUCTION. 

MR,  IVATHAIV  B.  CLAPP,  from  the  ''  Conservato- 
rium  der  Musik,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  for  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

TO  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  this  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol.  I.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adiigios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OP  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publiciition,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS  for  two  hand.'',  is  also  in  preparafion,  which  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  lucluded 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription ;  nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publishing  oJHce  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms— provided  that  a  su£acient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols.. .  S6 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works 9r3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  AVorks,  2  vols -SG 

Haydn's  "  *'        2  vols $6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  AV.  THAYER. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.Y. 

Mozart's  Piano-Forte  Works : 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  COMPLETE   EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Edited    by    CIPRIANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Compo.«ition  in  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  ffi4  88 

"  2,  Rondos,  &c Do        do  2  13 

»*  3,  Duets, Do        do  4  25 

"  4,  Piano-Forte  Scmatas, Do        do  3  75 

«  5,           Do           do        Do        do  3  75 

"  6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .       Do        do  4  25 

"  7,           Do           do                      . .        Do        do  4  25 

"  8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do  3  75 

"  9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Do        do  6  00 

[O^Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memorable 
artists.  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer— players  whose  fiugers 
expressed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  which  their  nature 
was  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  above  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at, 389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

noveImLO^s  music  store^ 

389  Bi'oadAvay,  Hiew  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TE^A^onEK,  OF   siisra-insrG-, 

4:7  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGXTSTO  BENDELARI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence.  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year, 
who  mny  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y, 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Profes.-^or  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  ofQce. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Addres3  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  2S2  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ®50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  j  ©30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 

3va:ja.so3srio    ■tesivee'Ijie:, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIO     AND     JOB     PKINTINa    OFFICE. 


J.    C.   D.   PAEKER, 

InjBtruftot  of  1|e  piano- jFortt,  ©r^ait  &?^armjonj, 

S    U  AY  WARD    PLACE. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  aud  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Mus.ical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  rei-idence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOB  PFtlFTI^fG- 

OF     ETEKT     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PKOMPTIT 
EXECUTED  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 
No.    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

manufactory,  379  Washiugton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

F.    DP.    XDOIDG-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  "W.  Cambridge,  Sis, 

lO^PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG-  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  EEMOTED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
-    Residence  No.  56  Kneelaud  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OTFfiRS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requei^ted. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  2S2  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

C.    BREUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M^ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[[^Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGIIT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  pa|i£r  of  ^rt  anir  3.it£ratur£, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  aniinni,  in  advauce. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — I.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[l;l?="Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  iusertiou,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (12G  lines)  tirstinsertion ^12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  ,§-6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ct3. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisementB, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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The  Piano-Forte. 

From  the  London  and  Westminster  Review,  18.39. 
(Continued  from  page  11) 

But  we  are  pviiijr  too  mip.'h  space  to  lliis 
"  licavtU-ss  .sfliool,"  and  will  pass  to  one  of  a  Tery 
dilTerciit  iliaracter. 

4.  Tliis  is  the  school — "  not  of  shict  science  ; 
not  of  judiciously  varied  fiiigcr-innsic  ;  not  of 
melod}-,  e(|ual)le,  jrenial  and  tiiscinating, — bnt  of 
Genius,  wliicli  shall  avail  itself  of  the  results  of  the 
conlrapuntlst's  labor,  which  shall  emrjloy  the  liand 
of  the  perforaier,  and  {cive  melody  a  thousand  -va- 
rious characters  subserviently  to  the  working  out 
of  its  own  distinct  and  oriijinal  conceptions.  Of 
this  school  no  one  can  be  rio^htly  called  a  founder, 
inasmuch  as  its  nature  implies  a  distinctive  origi- 
nality and  invention  in  all  its  disciples,  which  owe 
as  much  to  the  student's  self  as  to  his  master.  Clk- 
MENTI,  however,  must  be  included  in  it,  and,.fol- 
lowinrr  chronolo;j;ical  order,  may  be  placed  first. 

"  Few  have  done  more  for  their  art  than  he  did 
— few  liave  lived  to  see  a  prof;ress  so  rapid  and 
so  extended.  He  may  be  said  to  have  witnessed 
the  infancy  and  fjrowth  of  pianoforte-jilaying — ■ 
not  its  decline,  however,  as  some  lovers  of  the  old 
school  have  been  pleased  to  imagine.  *  *  *  * 
AViih  a  brain  of  his  own,  fertile  enough,  and  a 
hand  stifliciently  patient  to  ensure  him  success  as 
an  inventor,  whether  as  a  melodist,  or  an  execu- 
tive artist ;  his  position  as  a  young  man  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  make  him  an  artist  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  *  *  *  Throughout  the 
long  range  of  dementi's  Sonatas,  a  remarkable 
variety  is  observable.  In  his  allegros  there  is 
manifest  a  fire  and  a  nerve,  and  ari  employment 
of  the  conceits  of  science  and  the  vagai^ics  of 
fancy,  with  equal  freedom  and  judgmenr— in  his 
slower  movements  a  richness  of  harmony,  an  ex- 
pressiveness of  melody,  and  a  mastery  over  all  the 
eiiihroulerij  of  music,  which  is  so  delightful  if  not 
laid  on  wii  h  too  gaudy  a  fancy,  dementi's  works 
— a  faithful  reflection  of  his  playino- — have  been 
too  much  cast  into  the  shade  in  these  latter 
days." 

"  Greater  honors  might  justly  have  been  paid 
to  Clemcnti,  in  the  shape  of  minuter  remark  and 


closer  analysis,  did  not  tbe  ne.xt  and  noblest  writer 
for  the  pianoforte,  whom  we  must  mention,  de- 
mand a  Benjimin's  share  of  attention.  And  if 
whosoever  would  approach  the  music  of  Beetho- 
VEN",  must  be  constrained  by  its  unparalleled 
variety  and  suggestiveness  to  employ  epilhets 
and  illustrations  almost  without  the  limits  even  of 
liberal- Art-criticism — the  reviewer,  in  the  present 
case,  has  a  labor  of  more  than  ordinary  love  and 
extent,  by  reason  of  the  new  light  recently  thrown 
on  his  life  and  works,  in  the  biographical  notices 
standing  at  the  head  of  this  article.  So  much 
has  been  whispered,  but  so  little  known,  about 
Beethoven,  in  England,  that  as  much  personal 
detail  as  can  be  possibly  here  compressed,  besides 
being  welcome,  will  also  be  found  not  irrelevant 
to  the  understanding  of  his  genius  and  his  works." 
The  work  here  referred  to  is  entitled  Bin- 
graphisclie  Nntizen  vher  Luclwip  van  Beethoven. 
Von  Dr.  F.  G.  Wegeler  and  Ferdinand  Ries. 
Cobleniz,  1838.  Biographical  Notices  of  Lewis 
van  Beethoven.  By  Dr.  F.  G.  Wegeler  and 
Ferdinand  Ries.     The  reviewer  goes  on. 

"  To  authenticate  these  'Notizen,'  which  do  not 
pretend  to  any  connection  or  completeness,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  their 
authors,  and  himself  the  intimate  friend  of  Beet- 
hoven, is  the  husband  of  that  Eleonora  von  Breu- 
ning,  in  whose  mother's  house  the  wild  and  ec- 
centric genius  found  a  second  home  during  the 
years  of  his  boyhood,  &c.  Dr.  Wcgeler's  share 
of  the  work  includes  many  original  letters  of  a 
deep  and  melancholy  interest;  for  the  Hermit 
of  Vienna,  though,  as  life  advanced,  his  nature 
was  gnarled, as  it  were,  into  an  uncouth  and  threat- 
ening shape,  by  suffering  and  contracted  circum- 
stani-es  and  domestic  ti-ial, — never  ceased  to  love 
his  old  friends,  at  Bonn,  or  wholly  to  drop  corres- 
jiondence  with  them,  though  he  might  vviite  but 
once  in  ten  years.  The  second  half  of  the  '  Not- 
izen,' yet  more  valuable  to  the  musician  for  the 
anecdotes  it  contains,  was  contributed  by  Ries, 
Beethoven's  own  pupil. 

"  He  was  strongly  attached  to  his  mother,  and 
cherished  her  memory  long  after  her  decease  : — 
when  Ries  presented  liimsdf  as  pupil  before  him, 
with  a  letter  from  Father  Ries,  Beethoven,  who 
was  then  busy,  anil  never  very  cetemonious,  re- 
ceived him  with  "  I  cannot  now  answer  your  fa- 
ther, but  tell  him  I  have  not  forgotten  when  my 
mother  died" — a  period  of  trial  at  which  Father 
Ries  had  assisted  him  with  money.  *  *  *  *  It 
is  beautiful  to  find  him  in  his  eailier  days  writing 
and  speaking  of  his  art  as  a  service  bringing  its 
own  reward,  and  only  valuable  as  an  engine  of 
money-getting,  inasmuch  as  it  might  enable  him 
to  a.ssist  the  poor  or  to  help  an  old  friend.  The 
strange  craving  for  money  which  possessed  him  in 
his  latter  days,  was  but  a  malady  superinduced  by 
physical  disease,  and  the  unworthy  treatment  of 
coarse,  rapacious  relations.  Never  was  any  one 
less  worldly  than  Beethoven  as  a  boy — never  any 
less  disposed  to  stoop  as  a  young  man.  Never 
was  any  one  less  of  a  courtier, — more  stiff-neck- 
edly  resolute  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  luxuries 
to  which  the  patronage  of  his  great- friends  might 
have  introduced  him. 

"  Characteristics  so  strongly  marked,  humors  so 
far  removed  from  common-place  sympathies  as 
those  here  presenting  themselves,  could  not  fail  to 
tincture  the  musical  career,  as  well  as  the  person- 
al life,  of  their  possessor.     Neither  Wegeler  nor 


Ries  throw  much  light  upon  his  mode  of  study  ; 
the  former  indeed  tells  us  that  Beethoven  was  in- 
debted for  instruction  to  Pfeifi'er  and  Van  der 
Eder  of  Bonn,  and  not  (as  other  biographers  have 
said)  toNeefe,  with  whom  he  was  merely  appoint- 
ed co-organist;  that  Haydn  gave  him  few  or  no 
lessons;  and  that  Salieriand  Albrechtsberger  found 
him  a  stubborn  and  not  very  industrious  pupil, 
indisposed  without  question  to  subject  himself  to 
the  straight-lacing  of  theoretical  instruction  ;  and 
showing,  when  but  a  youth,  glimpses  of  that  pos- 
itive and  selt-relying  spirit  which  made  him,  many, 
many  years  afterwards,  defend  two  consecutive 
fifths  which  Ries  had  detected  in  one  of  his  com- 
positions, with  a  despotic  '^Well,  then,  I  permit  it." 
Lest  others,  fancying  themselves  geniuses  no  less 
eminent,  should  be  led  astray,  we  will  not  say 
that  Beethoven's  music  was  like  Dogberry's  read- 
ing and  writing,  "  the  gift  of  nature;"  but  it  is 
certain  that  at  an  early  age  he  manifested  attain- 
ments of  a  height  and  a  d  iring  which  pointed  him 
out  as  already  "  first  among  the  first." 

We  find  this  part  of  the  Review  wliich  relates 
to  Beethoven  so  interesting,  that  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  copious  extracts.  For  example  : 
"  The  following  instance  occurred  very  soon 
after  his  being  appointed  fellow  organist  with 
Neefe  : — 

'  In  this  new  position '  (says  Dr.  Wegeler) 
'  Beethoven  first  gave  to  the  orchestra  an  acci- 
dental proof  of  his  talents  in  the  following  man- 
ner. In  the  Catholic  church  the  lamentations  of 
the  Prophet  -leremiah  are  sung  on  three  days  in 
the  Holy  Week.  These  compositions  consist,  as 
every  one  knows,  of  short  verses,  which  are  chan- 
ted with  a  certain  rhythm  ;  the  vocal  part  consists 
of  four  notes  following  each  other,  as  for  instance 
E  D  E  F,  on  the  third  of  which  several  words,  or 
a  -vvhole  phrase,  are  sung,  till  at  the  close  a  few 
notes  bring  back  the  singer  to  the  cadence  of  the 
common  chord.  As  the  organ  is  not  allowed  to 
play  on  these  three  days,  the  performer  is  only 
supported  by  a  slight  pianoforte  accompaniment. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  it  fell  to  our  Beethoven 
to  play  this  accompaniment,  he  asked  that  very 
correct  singer.  Heller,  whether  he  would  allow 
himself  to  be  thrown  out  if  Beethoven  could  doit. 
The  rash  consent  of  the  singer  was  no  sooner 
obtained,  than  Beethoven  threw  him  so  complete- 
ly out  by  variations  of  the  accompaniment,  al- 
though with  his  little  finger  he  struck  the  note 
wliich  Heller  was  to  hold  all  the  time,  that  the 
latter  lost  the  note  so  that  he  could  not  hit  the 
proper  cadence.  Old  Ries  used  to  relate  how  as- 
tonished Lucchesi,  the  then  Kapellmeister,  was  by 
Beethoven's  playing.  In  the  first  burst  of  Heller's 
wrath  he  complained  to  the  Elector,  and  though 
the  occurrence  pleased  that  young  and  clever 
prince,  he  ordered  a  simpler  accompaniment  in 
future.' — (pp.  14 — 15.) 

"  This  was  but  the  herald  of  a  greater  feat  told 
us  (p.  3G),  concerning  the  concerto  in  C  major. 
At  its  first  rehearsal,  to  accommodate  himself  with 
the  pitch  of  the  wind  instruments,  which  was  half 
a  note  higher  than  that  of  the  pianoforte,  Beet- 
hoven actually  played  this  long  and  complicated 
work  in  C  sharp  ! 

"  But  the  stubbornness  implied  in  these  anec- 
dotes, which  might  have  only  qualified  its  owner 
to  compose  in  one  strain — as  it  were,  for  the  min- 
ers in  Fridolin's  foundery,  and  not  for  the  lady, 
or  the  knight,  or  the  page,  was  tempered  in  Beet- 
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hoven  by  that  wonderful  facility  and  power  of 
adaptation  by  which  genius,  saved  from  doiaed- 
ness  and  self-occupation,  is  qualified  for  its  loftiest 
and  most  excursive  flights." 

"  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  if  nothing  could  be 
much  more  unworldly  and  retired  than  Beetho- 
ven's life  ;  nothing,  also,  could  be  more  carefully, 
almost  sullenly  withheld  from  the  market  where  pa- 
tronage and  fashion  resort,  than  his  executive  talent. 
He  would  sit  down  among  the  Breunings  and  ex- 
temporize fantasias  suitable  to  the  characters  of 
the  company,  unconsciously  shadowing  forth,  as  it 
were,  that  turn  of  invention  which  should  make 
him  one  day  select  '  Napoleon'  as  the  idea  of  that 
symphony  which  is  now  called  the  '  Eroiea  ;' — but 
he  never  loved  to  exhibit  in  public ;  and  was 
incorrect,  and  uncertain  as  a  player.  But,  for 
this,  his  mind  wrought  all  the  more  incessantly, 
and  a  spirit  of  self-concentration  was  nourished  to 
an  unusual  strength,  in  addition  to  the  force  of 
will,  and  the  variety  of  fancy  with  which  nature 
had  gifted  him  so  largely.  And  he  had  not  long 
entered  upon  the  career  of  invention — not  long 
detached  himself  from  those  indulgent  friends, 
whose  constant  society  must  have  tended  to  soften 
and  to  humanize,  when  he  was  doomed  to  be 
driven  yet  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  his  own 
mind,  by  the  most  terrible  calamity  which  could 
befall  him.  That  deafness,  which  finally  com- 
pelled him  to  a  total  seclusion  from  the  world, 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  year  1800;  and 
there  are  few  more  painful  chapters  in  the  history 
of  genius  than  those,  still  to  be  added,  which  will 
contain  the  early  letters  on  the  subject  addressed 
by  Beethoven  to  Dr.  Wegeler; — tew  more  mel- 
ancholy anecdotes  than  the  one  told  by  Ries,  how 
the  latter  first  became  aware  of  his  master's  im- 
paired hearing,  by  calling  upon  him,  when  they 
were  walking  together  in  the  country,  to  listen  to 
a  shepherd's  pipe ;  being  no  longer  able  to  hear 
which,  Beethoven  stalked  homeward  by  the  side 
of  his  scholar,  gloomy  and  saying  nothing.  The 
legend  of  the  prisoner  shut  up  in  the  iron  cham- 
ber, day  by  day  narrowing  around  him,  but  re- 
flects what  the  feelings  of  the  musician  must  have 
been  :  for  Jih  fate  approached,  though  no  less 
steadily,  more  slowly.  At  first,  in  his  letters  to 
Wegeler,  who  is  a  physician,  we  find  him  wriiing 
of  his  malady  as  a  secret  to  be  kept  with  jealous 
care  ; — then,  in  a  sudden  moment  of  anguish,  ex- 
claiming that  self-destruction,  his  only  cure,  was 
forbidden  him  by  divine  laws.  Nor  was  his  con- 
dition ameliorated  by  his  domestic  relations.  His 
brothers,  in  whose  case  he  showed  a  forbearance 
as  extraordinary  as  was  his  violence  and  suspi- 
cion in  other  instances,  were  worthless  and  rapa- 
cious. They  would  snatch  from  Ids  table  his 
compositions  when  half  completed,  and  dispose  of 
them  without  his  consent  to  the  highest  bidder, 
careless  of  promises  and  engagements  ;  and  Ries 
gives  us  an  illustrative  anecdote  of  the  master  and 
his  brother  Caspar  having  actually  fought  in  the 
street  about  the  three  pianoforte  sonatas,  op.  31, 
(the  second,  one  of  the  most  superb  pieces  of  dra- 
matic composition  extant),  which  h^id  been  pro- 
mised to  a  music-seller  at  Zurich,  but  which  Cas- 
par had  disposed  of  elsewhere.  Under  these  un- 
favorable circumstances,  it  was  not  wonderful  tiiat 
every  excrescence  of  a  nature  strong,  but  prone 
to  malformation,  should  become  exaggerated,  until 
at  last  they  absorbed  all  life  and  force  from  its 
healthier  parts — that  a  generous  disregard  of  mon- 
ey should  be  exchanged  for  a  self-tormentin^  and 
grasping  avarice — that  the  same  suspiciousness 
which  made  him  in  Vienna  choose  an  open  place 
for  his  residence,  to  escape  from  the  pilferinn-s 
of  meaner  musicians,  in  particular,  of  one  A.  G. 
(Abbe  Gelinek  ?)  who  used  to  settle  themselves 
close  in  his  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose  of  steal- 
ing what  they  could  from  his  improvisations — 
should  at  last  drive  him  to  an  extreme  of  unrea- 
sonable harshness." 

"  One  more  anecdote  of  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte-playing which  can  be  drawn  from  these 
interesting  '  Notizen,'  may  be  placed  here  by  way 
of  relief: — 

'  When  Steibelt  came,  with  his  great  celebrity, 
from  Paris  to  Vienna,  several  of  Beethoven's 
friends  were  afraid  that  the  reputation  of  the  latter 
might  be  injured.     Steibelt  did  not  call  upon  him 


■ — they  met,  for  the  first  time,  at  a  party  given  by 
Count  Fries,  where  Beethoven  introduced  his 
new  trio  in  B  flat,  for  pianoforte,  clarionet,  and 
violoncello  (op.  11.)  The  performer  has  no 
peculiar  opportunity  for  displaj'  in  this  piece. 
Steibelt  listened  to  it  with  a  sort  of  condescension, 
paid  Beethoven  a  few  compliments,  and  thought 
himself  sure  of  his  victory.  He  played  a  quintet 
of  his  own  composition,  extemporized,  and  pro- 
duced much  effect  by  his  tremolando  passages, 
which  were  then  quite  novel.  Beethoven  could 
not  be  induced  to  play  any  more.  A  week  after- 
wards Count  Fi'ies  gave  another  concert.  On 
this  occasion  Steibelt  played  a  quintet  with  great 
success,  and  a  brilliant  fantasia,  which  he  had 
evidently  got  up — on  the  same  theme  (Pria  ck' 
imperjno)  on  which  the  variations  in  Beethoven's 
trio  are  written.  This  provoked  the  admirers  of 
Beethoven  and  the  master  himself:  they  insisted 
on  his  sitting  down  to  improvise.  He  went  to 
the  instrument  in  his  usual,  I  may  say,  uncouth 
manner,  as  if  he  was  pushed  there,  and,  as  he 
went  by,  took  up  the  violoncello  part  of  Steibelt's 
Cjuintet,  laid  it  (purposely  '?)  upside  down  on  the 
desk,  and,  with  one  finger,  strummed  a  theme  out 
of  the  first  bars.  As  he  went  on  he  became  so 
enraged  and  excited  in  his  improvisation  that 
Steibelt  left  the  room  before  Beethoven  had  done 
. — never  would  meet  him  again,  and  made  it  a 
condition  that  any  one  wishing  for  his  company 
should  not  imvite  Beethoven.' — pp.  81,  82. 

"  But  enough  of  these  illustrations  ;  though 
with  such  a  treasury  of  precious  material  before 
us,  it  is  easier  for  us  to  speak  of  the  peculiarities 
and  faults  of  the  man — of  his  lonely  household, 
and  his  gloomy  death-bed,  haunted  by  spectres  of 
poverty  and  ruin  which  his  own  distempered  fancy 
had  conjured  up — than  to  attempt,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  characterize  the  works  which  have 
placed  him  above  his  cotemporaries.  But  Beet- 
hoven's pianoforte  compositions  are  above  parallel, 
and  even  to  their  technical  analysis  must  be 
brought  something  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
composed.  What  this  spirit  was  may  partly  be 
divined  from  his  own  confessions,  as  recorded  in 
the  charming  but  wild  letters  of  Bettine  Brentano 
to  Goethe." 

'  When  I  open  my  eyes  (said  Beethoven)  I 
cannot  choose  but  sigh  ;  for  what  I  behold  is  at 
enmity  with  my  faith,  and  I  am  forced  to  despise 
the  world,  which  has  no  conception  that  music  is 
a  higher  revelation  than  all  their  wisdom  and 
philosophy ;  it  is  the  wine  which  inspires  new  cre- 
ations ;  and  I  am  the  Bacchus  that  crushes  out 
this  noble  juice  for  mankind,  and  makes  their 
spirits  drunk  ;  and  when  they  are  sobered  again, 
then  you  see  what  a  world  of  things  they  have 
fished  up  to  bring  back  with  them  to  dnj  land 
again.  1  have  no  friend  :  I  nuist  needs  live  alone 
with  myself,  but  I  well  know  that  God  is  nearer 
nic  in  my  Art  than  others  :  I  commune  with  him 
without  fear:  evermore  have  I  acknowledged  and 
understood  him  :  and  I  am  not  fearful  concerning 
my  mu.sic — no  evil  fate  can  befall  it :  and  he  to 
whom  it  is  become  intelligible  must  become  free 
from  all  the  paltriness  that  the  others  drag  about 
with  them.' 

"  Visionary  as  may  this  '  raptus '  seem,  it  never- 
theless contains  the  true  philosophy  of  genius  in 
its  highest  manifestation.  Beethoven  says  of  Mo- 
zart's Don  Glomnni  that  the  sacred  Art  owjht  never 
to  he  degraded  to  the  foolery  of  so  scandalous  a 
subject;  and  he  thoroughly  acted  up  to  this  judg- 
ment in  choosing  the  subject  of  his  one  opera, 
Fidello. 

"  Beethoven's  great  thoughts  are  not  in  any 
wise  dependent  upon  the  great  means  employed 
in  their  utterance.  The  critic  who,  in  speaking 
of  Michael  Angelo's  sketch  of '  Cleopatra,'  begged 
especial  attention  to  the  style  '  in  which  that 
twisted  lock  is  wound  about  the  shoulders,'  adding, 
'  it  is  but  a  plait  of  woman's  hair,  yet  lies  with  an 
immensity  of  coil  which  might  beseem  a  serpent 
on  the  neck  of  the  Medusa,'  used  a  figuie  admir- 
ably suited  to  many  of  our  poet's  works — admir- 
ably illustrative  of  his  whole  style  of  handling. 
And  it  is  the  constant  presence  of  this  grasp  and 
greatness,  that  has  led  some  of  Beethoven's  eulo- 
gists to  speak  of  him  as  merely  stern,  dark  and 
gloomy — as  if  there  were  not  some  score  of  hig 


scherzi  laughing  such  an  one-sided  character  in 
the  face ;  as  if  he  had  not,  in  the  ftnale  to  the 
second  Razumoufl^skj-  quartet,  given  playfulness 
and  joy  an  utterance,  the  ecstasy  of  which  was 
never  exceeded  by  Rossini  or  Auber  himself; 
— as  if  the  slow  movement  of  the  first  of  the  three 
Zurich  sonatas  (about  which  their  composer  and 
his  brother  Caspar  fought)  did  not  remain  as  an 
evidence  of  utter  mastery  over  the  finest  details 
of  grace  and  ornament;  and  the  finale  to  the 
already-cited  Waldstein  Sonata,  and  the  whole 
Sonata  pastorale  (op.  28)  did  not  exist  to  remind 
them  that  for  such  pictures  also  as  are  conveyed 
by  a  fresh  and  sunny  and  peaceful  melody,  their 
rugged  and  incomparable  storm-painter  has  not 
left  his  peer  behind  him.  Even  in  Beethoven's 
latest  compo^itions,  by  some  charged  with  a  super- 
subtlety  fatal  to  their  excellences,  (as  if  it  follow- 
ed that  the  labyrinth  is  impassable  because  the 
clue  is  not  ready  to  every  hand)  there  is  always 
some  outbreak  of  fancy,  as  felicitously  simple,  as 
startling  by  its  originality,  as  familiar  by  its  truth, 
as  the  happiest  couplet  in  Shakspeare.  With 
ourselves,  the  genuine  success  which  has  attended 
the  recent  performances  of  the  Choral  Symphony, 
so  long  considered  in  England  a  chaotic  puzzle, 
reasonably  encourages  the  anticipation  of  that 
time  when  even  the  elaborate  Sonata,  No.  106, 
with  its  tremendous  fugued  fnale,  will  be  as  dis- 
tinctly understood,  if  not  as  frequently  played  as 
the  three  first  Sonatas  (dedicated  to  Haydn)  or 
the  pastorale,  or  the  Lichnowsky  Sonata,  already 
renowned  for  the  exquisite  clearness  of  their 
beauty." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


(From  tlie  New  York  Musical  World.) 

A  Letter  from  Hector  Berlioz. 

[Deak  Sik  : — "Will  j-ou  kindly  publish  Berlioz's  last 
letter  from  Paris  ?  As  there  have  appeared  a  great 
many  erroneous  statements  about  his  works  in  one  of 
my  articles  written  for  your  paper,  I  think  that  this 
will  prove  the  best  way  to  do  justice  to  his  great  genius, 
and  to  furnish  your  readers  with  an  interesting  musical 
feuilleton.  Your  obedient  servant, 

GUSTAVE   SATTEK. 

TJ.  States  Hotel,  Boston,  Sept.  20th,  1856.] 

My  Dear  Sattee  : — I  was  in  Germany  when 
Mr.  Millard  called  on  me  and  left  your  amiable 
letter.  This  was  the  reason  why  I  could  not  see 
him.  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  music  which  you 
have  sent  me.  One  sees  at  your  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  piano,  that  you  are  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  harpsichord.  Your  Morceau  des 
Clochelles  is  charmingly  original,  but  the  Im- 
promptu-Rondeau pleases  me  still  more,  on  account 
of  the  dazzling  grace  with  which  the  theme  (which 
is  very  beautiful  in  itself,)  has  been  treated.  I 
would  admire  to  send  you  my  works  in  return, 
but  unfortunately  my  editors  are  not  extremely 
prodigal,  and  I  have  no  more  copies  of  my  scores. 

I  regret  it  much  more,  as  1  see  in  the  notice 
which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  publish  in 
the  New  York  Musical  World  many  errors  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  worth  of  my  compositions  ; 
errors  which  you  have  committed  by  believing 
badly  informed  papers.  So  the  apotheosis  is  no 
cantata;  it  is  the  finale  of  my  Grande  Symphonic 
funehre  et  Iriomphale  for  two  orchestras  and  chorus. 
This  symphony  was  never  written  and  performed 
for  the  transferment  of  Napoleon's  ashes  to  France, 
but  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Colonne  de  la 
Bastille  in  1840,  and  for  the  transferment  of  the 
victims  of  the  July-Revolution  to  this  vast  tomb. 

Faust  is  no  symphonj-  either,  but  a  Drainatic 
Legend — a  concert-opera.  I  believe  sincerely 
that  you  are  mistaken  about  the  worth  of  '  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini '  and  the  '  Infancy  of  Christ.'  This 
last  score  is  the  happiest  of  all  that  I  have  ever 
written,  so  far  as  success  is  concerned.  The 
piano-score  of  Cellini  will  be  published  at  Meyer's 
in  Brunswick,  and  I  certainly  will  not  fail  to  send 
it  to  you  on  the  first  occasion. 

The  greatest  piece  that  1  have  ever  written  is 
the  Finale  (Judex  Credens)  of  my  Te  Deum. 
This  score  which  you  do  not  know,  is  published 
in  Paris,  at  Brandus.  There  are  many  other 
works  besides,  which  it  would  take  too  much  space 
to  write  of  in  the  letter.  But  I  am  glad  that  you 
remain  faithful  to  my  symphonies,  which  some  silly 
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fellows  declare  now-a-days  to  be  youthful  mistakes. 
A  thousand  thanks  for  your  cordiality. 

I  have  returned  from  Germany,  where  I  have 
been  enfjased  to  lead  a  concert  in  Baden.  My 
"  Infancy  of  Christ,"  has  been  better  performed 
there,  especially  the  chorus,  than  in  any  oilier 
place.  The  success  was  very  great.  The 'Infancy 
of  Christ '  is  no  cantata,  but  an  oratorio  in  three 
parts, — a  sacred  Tiilogy. 

The  "  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  Artiste,"  has  never 
won  the  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire :  you 
mistake  it  for  my  cantata  "  Sardanapalus,"  which 
e.xists  no  more ;  I  have  burnt  it. 

Now  I  work  hard  at  an  immense  composition, — 
an  opera  of  five  acts,  for  which  I  have  written  the 
Libretto,  as  I  did  for  the  '  Infancy  of  Christ.' 
Heaven  knows  when  it  will  be  done. 

Good  bye.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
friendly  wishes  from  your  most  devoted 

Hector  Berlioz. 

Paris,  Sept.  3,  185G. 


The  Handel  Statue  at  Halle. 
The  following  spunky  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
London  Athenceum: 

"  You  have  already,  in  the  AlTienoeum,  an- 
nounced the  designs  in  progress  at  Halle,  the 
birth-place  of  Handel,  for  holding  a  centenary 
festival  there  in  1859,  with  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  statue  to  him  in  his  native  town.  It  was 
added,  too,  to  the  announcement  that  the  leading 
English  musicians  and  professors  had  been,  or 
were  to  be,  invited  to  contribute  their  simultane- 
ous efforts  to  carry  out  the  idea.  Now,  a  higher 
object  of  musical  interest  than  honor  to  Handel 
could  not  by  any  ingenuity  be  propounded  to  the 
lovers  of  the  greatest  music ;  for  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  settled  fact  in  the  Art,  is  it  not  that, 
with  every  musician's  advancing  experience,  and 
by  every  fresh  opportunity  of  comparison,  Han- 
del's glory  rises,  and  brightens,  and  deepens,  and 
spreads — that  the  variety,  no  less  than  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  genius  becomes  more  and  more  ad- 
mitted, better  and  better  appreciated?  Thus, 
any  iiaajestic  celebration  in  memorial  of  such 
greatness  as  his  should  be  responded  to  reverent- 
ly, gratefully  and  cordially  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. But  ere  plans  arc  formed  or  committees 
convoked,  permit  a  lover  of  Handel  and  debtor 
to  the  Germans  to  suggest  some  reason  why,  if 
English  memorial  there  be,  it  should  stand  on 
English,  not  on  German  ground,  should  be  raised 
in  the  place  of  our  great  fellow-citizen's  labors 
and  death,  and  not  of  his  birth.  Never  was 
there  a  German  musician  who  less  belonged  to 
Germany  than  Handel.  Ere  he  had  written  a 
single  one  of  the  works  which  entitle  him  to 
statue  and  laurel  crown,  Handel's  intercourse 
with  his  native  country  had  ceased.  It  was 
during  half  a  century's  residence  in  England,  be- 
twixt the  year  1710,  when  he  came  to  the  Hay- 
market  Italian  Opera  to  compose  Binahh,  and 
the  Good  Friday  of  17.59,  when  he  died,  that  his 
great  productions  were  written — in  England  and 
for  England.  Not  one  of  them  that  could  be 
named  is  with  German  words.  They  were  pro- 
duced to  glorify  our  festivals — to  suit  our  fash- 
ions— to  meet  our  powers  of  appreciation  as  well 
as  of  execution.  Nor  is  it  asserting  too  much  to 
say  that  in  Germany,  up  to  this  day,  the  love  of 
Handel  has  not  penetrated  Handel's  countrymen 
as  it  has  penetrated  Handel's  fellow-citizens ; 
that  his  works  are  not  so  well  known,  not  so  fre- 
quently, and  never  so  adequately,  performed  there 
as  here.  We  English  put  all  our  enthusiasm 
into  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  the  Hallehijah, 
The  Horse  and  his  rider;  the  Germans  sing  these 
choruses  strictly,  but  without  any  unction  of  sym- 
pathy or  tradition,  or  national  preference.  There 
is  no  reasoning  about  these  differences,  no  ex- 
plaining why  the  musical  pilgrim  must  seek  in 
one  place  for  Palestrina,  in  another  for  Gluck, 
with  a  certainty  that  there  he  will  have  the  real 
meaning  drawn  by  the  executants  from  the  poet's 
work  ;  but  when  we  are  raising  an  artistic  monu- 
ment, should  accident  (for  such  is  birth)  wholly 
define  and  decide  the  place? — should  not  the 
more  important  sequel  of  such  accident  be  con- 


sidered ?  Let  Superstition  raise  its  memorial 
pillar  on  the  spot  where  the  cradle  stood,  but  let 
Hope  and  Faith  build  their  shrines  on  the  place 
where  the  Prophet  lived  and  struggled,  taught 
and  triumphnl.  Another  question  raises  itself  on 
the  occasion,  less  largo  and  generous,  still  not  to 
be  wholly  overlooked.  How  is  it  possible  to  for- 
get former  instances  of  musical  commemoration 
in  which  Germany,  having  appealed  to  England 
for  assistance,  has  failed  in  herself  contributing 
much  beyond  such  appeal  ?  The  Mendelssohn 
Scholarship  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  German 
reverence  has  said,  '  Do  let  us  dip  into  England's 
purse,'  the  while  clasping  her  own  strong  box 
tight.  This  would  matter  nothing,  were  there 
any  real  feeling  of  confraternity  in  Art  betwixt 
Germany  and  England.  But  that  there  is  little 
on  their  side,  all  who  know  the  land  and  its  men 
must  admit.  They  profit  by  us,  they  respect  our 
probity,  but  they  love  us  little  and  esteem  our 
judgment  less.  This  is  no  '  fire-brand  flung  about' 
in  sport.  Let  us  have  truth  all  round,  as  the 
best  courtesy  or  the  most  courteous  animosity.  If 
English  artists  and  amateurs  think  it  well  to  join 
Germany  in  erecting  a  statue  to  Handel  in  Halle, 
and  not  in  Hanover  Square  or  '  near  the  Abbey,' 
let  them  at  least  stipulate,  like  the  '  nation  of 
shopkeepers'  we  are  still  reputed  to  be,  that  no 
sum  shall  pass  across  the  channel  for  any  such 
purpose,  unless  a  proportionate  amount — say 
twice  as  much — shall  have  been  rai.sed  in  Ger- 
many by  those  suing  for  extraneous  assistance. 

PI.  F.  C." 


rrom  the  Canadian  Mus.  Review. 

Musical  Education  at  Schools. 

We  have  had  some  little  experience  in  Musical 
Education  at  Schools.  Need  we  wonder  at  the 
present  state  of  the  Art  in  this  country  when  we 
see,  day  after  day,  not  only  the  abuse  it  is  sub- 
jected to,  but  the  carelessness  and  indifference 
displayed  in  imparting  necessary  instruction. 
Few  of  the  uninitiated  would  be  prepared  to 
credit  the  absolute  ignorance  which  exists  among 
pupils  in  many  of  what  are  otherwise  considered 
excellent  institutions  for  teaching  "  the  young 
idea."  We  have  often  come  across  the  path  of 
those  who,  having  learned  to  play  some  fashion- 
able polka  or  even  the  more  aspiring  fantasia, 
with  some  dash  and  show,  fancy  they  know  every- 
thing concerning  the  Art.  But  examine  farther 
into  their  qualifications;  endeavor  to  extract 
from  them  satisfactory  demonstration  of  their 
sound  and  thorough  inculcation  into  its  mysteries 
and  principles,  and  how  quickly  are  we  unde- 
ceived !  How  painful  to  find  that  far  from 
understanding  its  depth,  they  have  not  even 
touched  the  surface  ;  that  they  are  not  only  defi- 
cient in  knowledge  of  the  principles  but  the  very 
rudiments  of  the  art !  Every  effect  must  be  the 
product  of  some  cause  ;  and  if  we  endeavor  to 
probe  for  the  cause  of  this  ill  effect,  we  fear  we 
can  trace  it  but  too  plainly. 

Music  is  very  properly  considered  one  of  the 
most  refined  means  of  elevating  our  minds,  and 
in  its  social  aspect,  of  creating  and  cementing  that 
bond  of  affection  which  it  is  so  desirable  should 
find  existence  in  the  family  circle.  Many  pa- 
rents being  conscious  of  this — if  they  are  not 
themselves  even  more  susceptible  to  the  charms 
of  sound^ — are  naturally  led,  from  an  anxiety  for 
their  children's  happiness,  to  encourage  their 
taste  for  it,  and  filially  to  seek  for  them  such  in- 
struction as  will  ensure  them  its  practical  enjoy- 
ment. So  far  their  desires  are  most  praisewor- 
thy. A  family  so  educated,  practising  and  de- 
lighting in  their  favorite  art  for  the  sake  of  the 
internal  pleasure  which  it  yields,  to  our  mind 
must  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  earthly  com- 
munities. In  it  we  cannot  imagine  any  of  those 
evils  to  be  fostered  which  so  often  mar  our  hap- 
piness, blight  our  hopes,  and  doom  to  misery  and 
wretchedness  our  present  existence.  On  the 
contrary,  there  we  see  in  the  brightest  colors  all 
that  is  virtuous,  beautiful  and  lovely.  This  is  no 
fancy  sketch ;  it  has  an  existence  in  fact,  and 
many  such  happy  examples  may  be  found.  Yet 
we  fear  here  begins  the  grand  error  which  parents 
so  unfortunately  commit,  viz.,  an  impatience  to 


realize  the  pleasure  they  anticipate  from  their 
children's  performance,  and  also,  we  are  led  to 
believe,  a  not  very  commendable  sjiirit  which 
desires  them  to  outrival  others  in  mere  teciinii-al 
ability  and  outward  show,  overthrowing  at  one 
stroke  that  beautilully  symmetrical  architecture 
they  at  first  so  commendably  undertook  to  rear. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  child,  the 
professor  or  the  art.  In  the  first  place,  a  wish  for 
these  early  precocious  displays  not  only  comes  in 
the  way  of  a  thorough,  systematic  training,  but  in- 
duces the  teacher  to  pass  over  much  that  is  both 
valuable  and  indeed  indispensable  to  the  satisfac- 
tory progress  of  his  pupil,  and  oftentimes  en- 
couraging a  listlessness  thereto  which  in  any 
other  study  would  be  considered  highly  reprehen- 
sible. In  the  pupils  also  its  ill  effects  are  dis- 
played in  the  trivial  taste,  incorrect  and  spiritless 
feelings  they  evoke  in  their  performances.  How 
much  better  would  it  rather  be  for  parents  to 
exercise  more  patience  and  judgment  in  this 
matter,  and  see  their  children's  talents  drawn 
forth  and  encouraged  in  the  right  direction  by  a 
trustworthy  and  able  master !  How  much  real 
talent  would  not  this  course  save  to  us  and  to  the 
world.  Yet  by  this  worse  than  childish  impatience 
we  are  deluged  with  would-be  artists  the  most 
contemptible,  amateurs  the  most  plebeian. 

The  periodical  displays  usual  in  some  schools 
we  cannot  but  consider  as  detrimental  to  the  true 
end  of  musical  education.  If  such  exhibitions 
mean  anything,  they  are  intended  to  certify  the 
progress  of  the  pupil ;  and  it  would  be  proper  in 
judging  of  their  performances  not  only  to  attend 
to  the  mere  correct  reading  and  certainty  of 
touch  they  may  evince,  but  also  to  the  spirit, 
feeling  and  pathos  with  which  they  imbue  the 
compositions  they  may  interpret,  for  there  indeed 
is  displayed  their  true  progress — whether  they 
are  musicians  in  mind  as  well  as  finger.  Let  our 
superintendents  of  schools  say  how  this  is  to  be 
effected  within  the  mystifying  influence  of  twelve 
pianos,  and  an  organ,  &o.,  hammered  upon  all  at 
once  (!),  or  the  performance  of  a  piece  which  has 
cost  the  pupil  six  months'  hard  study.  How  such 
strange  frolics  can  be  said  to  indicate  the  progress 
of  each  individual  pupil  in  anything  but  a  wicked 
display  of  power,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  estimate.  If 
music  has  anything  commendable  appertaining  to 
it  more  than  for  the  practice  of  mere  childish 
freaks,  let  the  pupils  learn  to  appreciate  it  at 
once,  so  that  its  beauties  may  be  duly  impressed 
upon  their  minds,  and  they  may  learn  to  look 
upon  it  with  different  feelinss  than  those  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  mere  outward  blandish- 
ments and  frivolities  of  the  world. 


Robert  the  Devil  in  Italy. — They  have 
got  to  playing  "  Robert  the  Devil "  on  the  Ital- 
ian stage  ;  but  the  strict  censorship  established  in 
Naples  and  the  other  Italian  States  has  taken  very 
strange,  but  not  unexpected,  liberties  with  Scribe's 
rather  anti-church  notion  libretto. 

The  censor  has  effected  the  following  changes 
in  the  opera  :  the  Genius  of  Evil,  Bertram,  is  trans- 
formed into  a  magician  ;  Sicily  is  metamorphosed 
into  Scotland  ;  Normandy  becomes  Picardy  ;  the 
convent  is  a  castle  ;  the  ghostly  nuns  are  simply 
ghosts  ;  the  chapel  is  a  charitable  institution  ;  the 
cross  is  crossed  out,  and  Alice  has  to  throw  herself 
at  the  foot  of  a  fir-tree  instead.  The  Roman  cen- 
sor thinks  the  Devil  is  as  much  afraid  of  a  Scot- 
tish fir-tree  as  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  the  holy 
cross. 

The  connection  is  so  close  and  logical  between 
Meyerbeer's  music  and  etery  minute  phase  and 
point  in  the  libretto,  that  these  odd  alterations  in 
the  latter  must  make  the  music  appear  exceed- 
ingly ludicrous,  especially  to  many  Italians  who 
are  familiar  with  the  opera  as  it  is  legitimately 
played. 

4 —   ■!        > 

The  "  North  Star." 

The  new  opera  is  exceedingly  novel  and  enter- 
taining. Its  pictures  of  life  have  a  wild  and 
barbaric  interest,  and  are  new  to  the  American 
public.  The  war  with  Russia  has  produced  an 
undercurrent  of  romantic  interest  in  this  people, 
which  serves  as  a  new  basis  on  which  to  found 
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modern  st:in;e-romance.  It  is  a  relief  to  sec  new 
figures  in  our  peenic  Inndseape.  The  eossark  looks 
well  on  the  sf'ge.  The  invasion  of  this  northern 
horde,  in  tlie  fir;t  act,  is  fresh  anrl  pieturesque  to 
a  remarkaMe  deijree.  Like  northern  boars  and 
bears  thej'  huddle  fiercely  in,  wild  with  passion 
and  greed,  to  be  subdued  by  a  fair  young  girl, 
who  appeals  to  their  superstition  : — for  even  nature 
in  the  rousih,  and  at  the  roughest,  has  somewhere 
a  helm  wliich  it  blindly  obeys — can  one  but  get 
his  hand  upon  it. 

Like  all  the  works  of  Meyerbeer,  this  is  a  care- 
fully-%vritten  opera.  No  one  probably  ever  took 
more  care,  or  gave  himself  more  time,  to  hit  the 
nail  of  effect  precisely  on  the  head,  than  tliis 
writer.  Mozart  was  impulsive.  lie  wrote  with 
no  idea  of  immortality.  He  finished  his  overture 
to  Don  Giovanni,  twixt  sleep  and  awake,  the 
night  before  the  first  performance ;  and  the  ink 
was  not  dry  on  the  paper  that  the  orchestra  played 
from  at  tlie  rehearsal  the  next  morning.  Meyer- 
beer would  take  more  time  than  that,  to  decide 
whether  the  first  cliord  of  an  overture  should  be 
minor  or  major.  He  seems  to  write  always  in  full 
and  alarmed  consciousness,  as  to  a  possible  immor- 
tality, and  a  receding  or  progressing  in  the  public 
estimate  of  his  powers.  Pope  was  determined  to 
be  a  poet  and  eooll}'  made  up  his  mind  to  be  one 
beforehand;  and  the  same  seems  to  be  true  of 
Meyerbeer  as  a  composer.  But  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  were  composers  because  they  could 
not  help  it  and  in  spite  of  themselves.  In  the 
one  case,  the  men  were  possessed  of  their  genius 
— in  the  other,  they  possessed  themselves  of  it, 
ap]3arently,  by  main  force. 

But  despite  all  this  careful  elaboration  and 
forecast,  this  calculation  of  musical  and  scenic 
effect,  this  bringing-to-bear  of  all  that  can  dazzle 
the  eye  in  scenery  and  costume,  and  this  patient 
waiting  of  years  for  the  opera  to  grow  mellow, 
and  to  throw  off  its  redundancies,  clcspi'te  all  this 
— or  rather  by  reason  of  all  this, — what  a  clear 
and  symmetrical  work  is  presented  at  the  last  I 

Great  is  the  merit  and  great  the  recompenses 
of  industry  I  Life  is  short,  but  it  is  ever  long 
enough  judiciously  to  wait — and  we  think  the  life 
of  Meyerbeer  teaches  this  lesson.  His  early 
failures,  too,  in  Germanj-,  which  were  signal,  and 
repeated  and  complete — the  discouraging  cotem- 
poraneous  successes  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  his 
fellow  pupil  with  the  Abbe  Vogler ;  his  wise 
changing  of  the  scene  to  Italy  and  his  study  and 
coming  out  afresh  there — what  capital  Art-lessons, 
and  life-lessons,  are  contained  in  all  this  I 

We  advise  our  friends  who  hear  this  opera 
(should  not  the  unexpected  close  of  the  season 
prevent  their  soon  hearing  it  again)  to  listen  well 
to  the  instrumentation.  It  will  reward  them. 
Meyerbeer  has  the  immense  advantage  over  the 
modern  Italian  composers,  that  "  his  early  educa- 
tion was  not  neglected."  His  melody  is  not  the 
foam  that  tops  the  skiggishly-rolling  wave  beneath 
—but  the  wave,  itself,  roils  to  deep  melody.  For, 
in  the  dark  waters  of  his  accompaniment  there 
disport  gold-fish,  that  flash  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
bright  fancy  and  illumine  the  depths  below. 
Meyerbeer  is  no  surface-composer. 

Wme.  de  La  Grange  makes  a  very  captivating 
young  gentleman.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the 
vivandieres  wanted  (illusively)  to  kiss  her.  Ade- 
quately to  praise  her  singing  in  this  opera,  would 
conq^ei  our  ascent  into'the  superlatives.  The 
public,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are  beginning  to  rub 
their  eyes,  preparatorily  to  opening  them,  quite, 
to  the  merits  of  this  great  singer. 

Mme.  Bertucca  Maretzek  has  an  agreeable  way 
of  surprising  people,  now  and  then,  with  brilliant 
little  feats  of  vocalism,  for  which  they  are  unpre- 
pared. AYe  found  ourselves  silently  comparing 
her  with  the  impresario.  The  world  seems  to  go 
well  with  both  of  them — they  certainly  never 
looked  in  such  excellent  condition. 

The  other  signori  and  signorini,  are  quite  ade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  the  opera,  with  the 
exceptiori  of  the  unfortunate  Arnoldi  (we  think 
that  is  his  name)  whose  very  scared  and  lunatic 
look,— contrasting  strangely  with  a  certain  ambi- 
tiousness  of  performance,— renders  him  the  least 
welcome  apparition  of  the  stage. 

N.  Y.  Musical  World. 
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From  the  Country. 

Natick,  Oct.  15,  1856. 

Dear  Dwir/7if — I  have  been  detained  here  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  by  a  business  which  has 
occupied  far  more  of  my  time  during  the  last 
three  years  than  I  could  wish — indeed,  for  more 
than  I  can  make  out  to  be  for  my  advantage — 
viz.,  convalescing.  A  pretty  good  sign  that  my 
present  job  of  the  kind  is  drawing  to  a  close  is 
the  strength  of  the  impulse  which  urges  me  to 
write  to  you  once  more.  Not  that  I  have  any- 
thing special  to  say,  nor  indeed  anything  properly 
adapted  to  the  columns  of  a  Journal  of  Music; 
but  the  impulse  is  here,  and  I  give  way. 

On  the  whole  this  is  no  bad  place  for  a  conva- 
lescent. I  have  a  nice  little  room  fronting  di- 
rectl}' south,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  all 
the  public  offices.  There  are  the  railroad  station 
and  the  post-ofSce,  and  the  building  that  used  to 
be  the  principal  grog-shop — where  the  man  was 
stabbed  a  few  years  since — sundry  groceries,  dry 
goods  shops,  tailors,  milliners,  and  all  the  usual 
et  ceteras,  with  a  barber's  shop  and  an  oyster 
cellar.  Lawyer  Bacon's  office  is  in  plain  view, 
and  that  of  lawyer  Ham  is  only  hidden  by  an  in- 
tervening bnilding  or  two.  Then  there  are  the 
four  meeting  houses  of  four  different  denoiuina- 
tions,  and  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  exactly. 
Whether  it  was  accident,  or  that  there  is  a  little 
gentle  sarcasm  in  the  matter,  I  am  not  informed ; 
but  the  fivct  is,  that  while  our  good  old  Puritanic, 
Orthodox,  Trinitarian  Church  of  the  straightest 
sect  fronts  exactly  south,  our  Universalist  meet- 
ing house  faces  directly  towards  the  north  star, 
as  if  it  had  another  road  to  heaven  ;  while  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  houses,  as  a  sort  of 
"  'twixt  and  'tweenities,"  look  respectively  the 
one  to  the  rising,  the  other  to  the  setting  sun.  I 
am  not  sure  that  either  of  our  spiritual  advisers 
lives  within  the  five  minute  limits,  but  Dr.  Russell 
is  my  next  neighbor,  and  just  now  he  is  of  more 
importance  to  me  than  the  gentlemen  who  have 
the  "  cure  of  souls."  I  should  mention  that  the 
offices  of  our  town  clerk  and  the  deputy  sheriff 
are  hard  by,  and  also  the  sky  parlor  in  wliich  the 
new  brass  band  meets  hebdomadaly  for  the  pi-ao- 
tice  of  cacophony,  and  in  which  on  Sundays  the 
seven  wise  men,  especially  one  from  the  East, 
meet  with  divers  adherents  and  followers  to  ex- 
plore the  mysteries  of  the  other  world  through 
the  intervention  of  tables  and  rappings.  I  pro- 
pose that  they  fill  their  noses  with  rappee  snuff 
and  test  the  language  of  sternutation.  As  to  the 
band,  I  slept  one  night  in  a  house  just  back  of 
said  sky-parlor  ;  their  windows  were  open  and  so 
were  mine  ;  and  I  must  confess  my  admiration  at 
the  resolute  perseverance  and  strength  of  ear 
with  which  popular  melodies  were  put  through 
their  paces,  no  two  brazen  nerve-destroyers 
being  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  tone  of  the 
same  pitch.  However,  people  say  that  they  have 
just  begun  and  are  making  excellent  progress. 
Suppose  they  conquer  at  last ;  whether  the 
game  will  prove  worth  tlie  powder  and  shot  ?  I 
trow  not. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  little  to  the 
right,  my  front  windows  overlook  the  open  space 
which  is  to  be  our  common.  It  possesses  just 
now  the  following  elements  of  beauty :  some 
twenty  feet  of  old  picket  fence,  four  or  five 
wooden  posts  where  a  fence  once  was,  an  ash,  an 


elm,  four  apple  trees,  a  fuvr  straggling  poach 
trees  on  the  site  of  a  former  garden,  half  a  dozen 
excavations  with  low  mounds  about  them,  where 
as  many  buildings  once  stood,  and  a  very  fine 
growth  of  weeds.  This  piece  of  ground  is  to  be 
levelled  off  and  made  into  something  of  which  we 
shall  be  proud  ;  but  when  ?  Some  say  imme- 
diately ;  others,  at  that  future  epoch  when  so 
many  things  are  to  be  done — such  as  the  erection 
of  a  decent  new  station  house  in  such  a  place  that 
every  train  which  stops  need  not  stand  directly 
across  our  main  street ;  the  removal  of  decayed 
humanity  from  the  old  burying  ground,  which, 
but  for  the  obstinacy  of  a  few  individuals,  would 
have  ceased  to  disgrace  the  village  long  ago ;  the 
elevation  of  the  town  clock  ;  the  building  of  the 
new  town  house  ;  the  removal  of  the  engine 
house  and  horse  sheds,  which  now  cut  off  the 
view  of  our  handsomest  church  from  all  such  as 
come  up  the  street  from  the  East  or  sit  at  my  side 
window  ;  and  the  construction  of  the  new  road 
in  the  almost  straight  line  laid  out  by  nature,  with 
her  own  cuttings  through  the  ledges,  down  to 
South  Natick. 

Directly  in  front  of  my  windows,  at  the  end  of 
a  short  street,  is  our  big  school  house,  three 
stories  high.  This  building  is  a  great  subject  of 
speculation  to  me,  architecturally.  The  north 
side,  that  upon  which  I  look,  has  a  deep  projec- 
tion, containing  the  entrances  and  stairways  ;  but 
as  the  doors  are  in  the  sides  of  this  projection,  I 
cannot  get  over  the  feeling,  that  I  look  upon  the 
back  of  the  edifice,  and  that  its  front  must  face 
the  back  yard. 

A  little  to  my  left,  across  the  street,  is  a  wood- 
en building  occupied  chiefly  by  dispensers  of 
ready-made  clothing,  millinery  goods,  and  gro- 
ceries, but  in  which  also  is  printed  that  mirror  of 
the  passing  age,  the  Natick  Observer  !  Ton  must 
not  suppose,  because  Natick  is  renowned  in  New 
England  history  as  the  great  Indian  town,  that 
our  paper,  like  the  Cherokee  Phcenix  in  those 
days,  when  slavery  had  not  yet  driven  the  Che- 
rokees  from  their  homes  and  stolen  their  culti- 
vated lands,  is  printed  half  in  English  and  half  in 
Indian.  I  assure  you,  solemnly  that  is  not  the 
case  ! 

Between  the  school  house  and  this  last  named 
building,  the  two  structures  being  my  picture 
frame,  I  have  a  little  view,  which  has  been, 
during  my  imprisonment,  a  source  of  great  de- 
light. You  must  know  that  the  land  which 
spi-eads  away  south  of  my  street  is  for  about  half 
a  mile  so  level  that  we  do  not  compare  it  to  a 
pancake,  but  give  our  idea  of  the  flatness  of  that 
palatable  viand  by  saying  they  are  as  flat  as  it. 
It  has  been  declared  to  be  as  flat  as  one  of  Cass's 
speeches  ;  but  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Now,  beyond  this  plain  rises  abruptly  the 
Deacon's  Hill — not  the  lofty  elevation  I  thought 
it  in  boyhood,  (it  has  diminished  in  some  such 
measure  as  has  the  value  of  the  dollar,  which  I 
then  thought  wealth)  but  a  pleasant  little  pile  of 
rocks  and  earth,  thrown  up  some  140  or  150  feet, 
directly  from  the  meadow.  The  curve  that  its 
upper  outline  makes,  falling  gently  away  to  the 
left  into  a  low  ridge,  until  it  is  lost  behind  the 
printing  office,  is  precisely  that  of  Hogarth's  line 
of  beauty  and  grace.  The  whole  is  covered 
completely  with  dense  forest.  And  here  the 
Great  Painter  has  been  at  work. 

The  first  time  I  sat  at  my  window  he  had  just 
begun  to  lay  new  colors  upon  his  ground  of  green. 
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Tlie  point  of  deepest  color  was,  and  still  is,  a 
little  clump  of  pines  just  at  the  apex  of  tlio 
height,  near  the  huge  flat  rock  where  the  moun- 
tain cranberry  and  the  bearberry  grow ;  and  from 
that  spot  I  could  trace  the  gradual  shades  of  lighter 
and  ligliter  green  into  a  yellowish  green,  a  green- 
ish yellow,  and  so  on  to  a  confirmed  straw  color. 
The  next  morning  a  new  coat  had  been  given 
my  picture.  The  yellows  had  deepened  ;  and  so 
it  went  on  day  after  day — an  inaudible  symphony, 
in  which  the  theme  was  working  out  in  delicious 
harmonies,  until  my  picture  was  a  masterpiece  of 
brilliant,  harmonious  coloring.  The  pines  re- 
tained their  dark  depths  of  green  ;  the  hickories 
became  golden  ;  a  maple  here  and  there  added 
liveliness  to  the  picture,  resplendent  in  a  dress 
that  vied  with  the  purple  brocades  of  Copley's 
pictures ;  sturdy  oaks  were  more  deliberate'  in 
chaniiing  their  costume,  trying  mi.xtures  of  green 
and  red,  but  settling  finally  upon  a  rich  dark 
brown  velvet.  Down  by  the  meadows,  like  pret- 
ty maidens,  stood  a  long  line  of  graceful  birches, 
and  having  their  roots  in  the  wet  earth,  they  re- 
tained still  their  delicate  pale  green  robes. 

Somewhere  in  your  Journal  a  long  time  ago  I 
compared  the  orchestral  music  of  Mendelssohn  to 
this  kind  of  work  from  the  Great  Painter's  hand. 
I  do  not  withdraw  the  simile.  If  the  melody  in 
(he  one  case  and  the  clearly  defined  design  in  the 
other  be  wanting,  yet  how  deliciously  beautiful, 
how  soothing,  or  how  e.xhilarating  the  harmony  ! 

Dr.  Russell  takes  me  out  with  him  to  ride  when 
he  visits  his  distant  patients.  During  some  of 
these  rides  I  have  seen  bits  of  colored  landscape 
which  seem  to  me  beyond  anything  previously 
within  my  experience.  Are  the  woods  more 
brilliant  this  fall  than  usual  ?  Or  after  a  three 
years'  interregnum,  do  they  strike  me  more  than 
ever  ?  On  our  way  to  Sherborn  is  a  bit  of 
swamp.  The  young  maples,  and  now  some  oaks 
which  grow  there,  have  had  a  color,  than  which, 
with  the  sun  shining  on  and  through  them,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  it,  nothing  in  Church's 
picture  is  more  brilliant  and  dazzling  nor  higher 
ill  color.  I  did  hope  to  be  able  to  ramble  along 
Charles  river,  or  about  our  numerous  ponds  in 
search  of  such  a  scene  as  that  of  the  picture  re- 
ferred to,  but  the  leaves  are  falling,  and  I  have 
not  had  the  strength.  •  But  I  have  seen  enough 
within  the  last  few  weeks  to  enable  me  to  feel 
that  picture  possible.  Would  not  our  European 
friends  laugh,  though,  at  such  a  piece  of  coloring  ! 
Lnugh  away,  friends  ;  you  say  we  have  no  spring. 
I  assure  you,  you  have  no  autumn — you  have  no 
conception  of  it  as  we  enjoy  it.  A.  vv.  T. 
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Fetis  versus  Wagner. 
The  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of 
M.  Fetis's  Biographie  Unicerselle  des  Urasiciens, 
is  soon  to  appear  in  Paris,  from  the  press  of  MJI. 
Firmin  Didot  brothers.  The  Revue  el  Gazette 
Musicale  publishes  the  learned  author's  Preface 
in  advance,  which  we  may  deem  it  worth  while 
at  some  convenient  time  to  give  to  our  readers  in 
full.  We  have  read  enough  to  see  that  M.  Fetis 
is  as  firmly  set  as  ever  against  the  music  and  the 
theories  of  Richard  Wagner.     That  he  fully 


appreciates  his  music  or  fully  understands  his 
theories,  is  by  no  means  clear  to  us.  Yet  that  he 
is  not  tilting  merely  against  windmills,  but  against 
false  tendencies,  which  are  too  common,  however 
much  they  may  serve  to  blind  the  critic  to  what- 
ever truer  and  greater  elements  there  may  be  in 
Wagnor,  must  be  admitted.  We  translate  a  few 
paragraphs.     He  says : 

"  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  worth  of  musical  works  is  found  in 
the  doctrine  of  progress  applied  to  the  Arts.  I 
have  long  had  to  strugsle  against  it,  and  to  sup- 
port ardent  polemics,  when  I  maintained  that 
music  undergoes  transformation,  but  does  not 
progress,  except  in  its  material  elements.  To-day, 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  Art  throughout  all 
Europe,  no  one  longer  dares  to  oppose  me  with 
the  term  progress ;  a  prudent  silence  is  observed 
upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  I  should  not  find  now 
many  adversaries,  should  I  say,  according  to  my 
conviction,  that  certain  things,  considered  as  a 
progress,  are  in  reality  a  decadence.  For  ex- 
ample, the  development  of  the  thought  of  a  work, 
within  certain  limits,  is  undoubtedly  a  condition 
of  beauty ;  but  if  one  overreach  the  mark,  the 
result  is  dlfl^useness,  and  the  effect  of  the  first 
thought  is  weakened.  Carried  to  the  pitch  that 
it  is  to-day,  the  mania  for  development  produces 
only  fatigue  and  distaste  :  this  is  decadence.  The 
character  of  grandeur  excites  our  admiration ; 
we  find  it  raised  to  its  highest  power  in  the  works 
of  Handel,  of  Gluck,  and  of  the  second  epoch  of 
Beethoven ;  but  the  gigantesque,  the  dispropor- 
tionate, which  men  have  sought  more  recently  to 
reahze  in  certain  productions,  are  monstrosities 
which  indicate  an  erratic  epoch.  Elegant  and 
unexpected  modulation,  when  not  too  profusely 
lavished,  is  one  of  the  riches  born  of  our  modern 
tonality;  Mozart,  that  model  of  perfection,  whom 
we  always  have  to  cite,  has  derived  admirable  ef- 
fects from  it ;  but  multiplied  to  excess,  employed 
at  every  instant  to  disguise  the  poverty  of  the 
melodic  thought,  according  to  the  method  of  cer- 
tain composers,  modulation  is  equivalent  to  mo- 
notony and  becomes  an  indication  of  the  decay  of 
Art.  Finally,  instrumental  coloring  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  acquisitions  of  the  modern  music ; 
its  developments  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  instruments  and  of  the 
invention  of  several  new  elements  of  sonority. 
There  cannot  be  too  many  means  for  the  ai-tist  who 
uses  them  with  taste  for  the  adornment  of  a  thought 
beautiful  with  inspiration  and  originality,  and 
who,  in  the  multitude  of  possible  effects,  knows 
how  to  choose  and  find  at  once  the  secret  of  the 
right  nuance  and  of  variety  ;  but  the  excess  of 
instrumentation,  the  fatigue  it  causes  by  the  in- 
cessant combination  of  all  its  elements  ;  the  noise 
the  constantly  increasing  racket  of  its  exagger- 
ated forces,  by  which  the  ear  is  deafened  in  onr 
days,  is  decadence,  nothing  but  decadence,  instead 
of  being  progress. 

"  We  say  it  with  confidence :  the  doctrine  of 
progress,  good  and  true  for  the  sciences  as  for 
industry,  has  nothing  to  do  wit'n  the  arts  of  im- 
agination, and  less  with  music  than  with  any 
other.  It  cannot  furnish  any  valid  rule  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  works  and  talent  of  an  artist. 
It  is  in  the  object  of  these  works,  in  the  thought 
and  in  the  sentiment  which  have  dictated  them, 
that  we  must  seek  their  value.  With  very  lim- 
ited developments,  simple  and  rare  modulations, 
in  short,  with  an  instrumentation  reduced  to  the 


elements  of  a  quartet,  Alessandro  Scarlatti  has 
merited  the  name  of  n  great  artist  from  the  latter 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Reinhardt 
Keiser,  who  lived  at  the  same  period,  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  one  in  originality  of  thought. 
Finally,  Mozart,  who  wrote  Don  Juan  seventy 
years  before  the  moment  in  which  I  trace  these 
lines,  has  remained  the  greatest  of  modern  musi- 
cians, because  he  had  what  does  not  progress, 
to-wit,  genius  the  most  rich,  the  most  fruitful,  the 
most  delicate,  and  the  most  passionate,  united 
with  the  purest  taste. 

"  Yet  a  party  has  been  formed  within  a  few 
vears,  which  has  the  audacity  to  proclaim  itself  as 
the  creator  of  the  only  veritable  and  complete 
Art,  for  which  all  that  has  preceded  has  been 
mere  preparation.  What  is  wanting  to  the 
coryphasuses  of  this  party,  is  precisely  the  imag- 
inative faculties.  For  them,  party  opinions  are 
ideas,  and  obscurity  of  thought  profundity.  The 
disdain  which  they  affi^et  for  form  proceeds  from 
the  difficulty  of  constraining  themselves  to  it 
without  betraying  poverty  of  matter.  Disorder, 
phrases  merely  sketched  and  without  connection, 
are  more  to  their  liking,  because  nothing  is  more 
irksome  than  the  logic  of  ideas  for  sterile  or  in- 
dolent imaginations.  The  adherents  of  the  party 
preach  up  this  disorder  to  the  good-natured  pub- 
lic, as  the  result  of  free,  original  inspiration.  In 
Germany,  they  have  possessed  themselves  of 
journals  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  their  revolu- 
tionary attempt.  A  silence  as  of  death  reigns  in 
these  same  writings  about  the  productions  of  ar- 
tists who  follow  other  ways.  Some  serious  men 
have  endeavored  to  enlighten  opinion  by  a  ra- 
tional criticism  of  this  shameful  socialism  ;  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  make  their  voice 
heard  ;  all  approaches  to  the  press  have  been  in- 
terdicted to  them.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell 
the  means  employed  by  the  brethren  and  friends 
for  the  glorification  of  their  chief  (Wagner)'; 
their  manoeuvres  to  get  possession  of  theatres ; 
their  falsehoods  to  smother  truth  when  she  tries  to 
make  herself  heard ;  their  concerted  plans  to 
blacken  and  calumniate  whoever  is  not  with 
them. 

"  All  the  time,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  or 
rather  bj'  these  very  efforts,  they  show  that  they 
have  no  faith,  some  in  what  they  produce,  others 
in  what  they  exalt.  The  great  men  whose 
works  and  names  are  revered  in  the  musical 
world,  have  never  had  recourse  to  these  charla- 
tan methods.  Simple  men,  ignorant  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  claque  and  of  association,  they 
have  lived  isolated,  producing  from  the  internal 
necessity  of  production,  by  virtue  of  the  inspi- 
rations of  their  genius,  and  abandoning  their 
works  to  the  free  judgment  of  their  contempora- 
ries and  of  posterity.  In  fact  there  is  no  need  of 
anything  else  to  the  artist  who  is  gifted  by  na- 
ture, and  whose  happy  faculties  have  been  per- 
fected by  serious  and  well-made  studies.  If 
sometimes  the  bold  flights  of  his  inspiration  are 
not  immediately  comprehended,  because  they 
open  paths  to  orders  of  ideas  and  facts  unknown 
before,  time  never  fails  to  make  their  beauties 
manifest ;  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  them  is 
only  retarded. 

"While  neglecting  no  means  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present,  the  chief  of  the  party  of 
which  I  speak  appeals  to  the  future  for  the  under- 
standing of  his  work.  This  affected  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  future  generations  has  pro- 
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duced  the  effect  which  he  anticipated  ;  for  it  has 
awakened  curiosity  for  extravagances  which  had 
inspired  nothing  but  disgust  and  ennui.  The  fu- 
ture, in  which  he  seems  to  place  his  trust,  will  be 
for  him  mere  nothingness  ;  for  the  political  inter- 
ests which  now  group  adherents  round  him  will 
then  have  given  place  to  others.  If  the  future 
remembers  these  things,  it  will  be  to  ridicule 
them.  But  for  the  honor  of  the  present,  the 
future  ought  to  know  that  wherever  taste  and 
good  sense  still  reigned,  wherever  the  sentiment 
of  pure  Art  was  preserved,  there  these  negations 
of  ideal  music  have  found  only  reprobation.  In 
the  interest  of  the  actual  generation,  to  guarantee 
public  opinion  against  the  deviations  into  which 
some  seek  to  drag  it,  to  protect  young  talents 
against  the  illusions  with  which  the  successes  of  a 
coterie  might  inspire  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
enlightened  criticism  to  lift  up  its  voice,  to  recall 
indefatigably  what  constitutes  the  domain  of  the 
beautiful,  to  honor  the  memory  of  artists  who 
have  remained  faithful  to  it,  and  to  combat  the 
aberrations  which  tend  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  it. 
This  duty  the  author  of  the  Biographie  Univer- 
selle  de.s  Musiciens  believes  that  he  has  not  failed 
to  perform." 


CONCERTS. 

The  Parodi-Stkakosch  Company  gave 
their  sixth  and  last  concert  in  the  Music  Hall  on 
Saturday  evening  last.  All  the  audiences  had 
been  large,  but  this  was  the  largest.  We  heard 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  programme,  and  par- 
ticularly regretted  to  miss  Beethoven's  song,  Ade- 
laida,  sung  by  Signer  Tiberini,  who  has  done 
himself  honor  by  the  selection  each  evening  of 
one  piece  of  so  high  a  character,  by  masters  like 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Paul  Julien  won 
encores  as  usual  by  his  masterly  violin-playing, 
in  which  mechanical  perfection  seems  really  ani- 
mated by  an  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  beauty. 
But  master  Paul  we  fear  is  resting  too  contented 
with  his  laurels  and  does  not  take  the  pains  to 
add  much  to  his  stock  of  ideas;  he  repeats  him- 
self too  much,  and  "  improvises "  after  every 
encore  the  same  set  of  phrases  as  uniformly  as 
Sig.  Tiberini  answers  with  the  La  donna  e' mobile 
(which  by  the  way  was  meant  to  run  in  a  livelier 
vein  than  his).  "What  did  Parodi  sing  ?  We 
have  forgotten,  and  no  matter  ;  it  was  nothing 
new  or  noticeable  apart  from  previous  notices. 
And  what  did  Strakosch  play  ?  What  pretty 
strains  did  he  coax  out  of  the  splendid  piano'? 
All  who  have  heard  him  once  can  easily  imagine. 
Sig.  Beknardi  still  sustains  himself  as  a  baritone 
of  rich  and  telling  voice,  and  a  singer  who  gives 
pleasure  and  commands  respect  by  a  chaste,  na- 
tural, finished  manner. 

Mme.  Cora  De  Wilhorst. —  This  lady, 
whose  successful  debut  in  New  York  has  been 
mentioned  in  our  Chit-Chat,  and  who  is  a  native 
born  American  vocalist,  surprised  our  town  by 
the  announcement  of  a  concert  in  the  Music  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening.  A  romantic  story  in- 
troduces her,  which,  as  we  have  not  copied  it 
before,  we  now  give,  following  the  version  of  the 
Evetiing  Gazette  : 

A  daughter  of  Reuben  Withers,  the  well-known 
Banker  in  New  York,  from  her  earliest  childhood  she 
was  singularly  fond  of  music  and  has  long,  ere  she 
made  her  appearance  in  the  Concert-Koom,  tieen  one 
of  the  charms  of  the  select  circle  of  which  she  was 


one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments.  Singularly 
enongli,  love — that  commencement  of  all  hnmnnjoys 
and  troubles — is  the  cause  which  has  led  her  at 
present  to  appeal  to  the  vocalist.  Cora  Withers  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  German  nobleman  (German 
nobleman  means  moic  specifically  German  gentleman 
according  to  American  and  English  notions  of  the 
term)  and  also  this  young  German  nobleman  fell  in 
love  with  ber.  Not  being  a  good  parti,  naturally 
enough  the  parental  Withers  disliked  the  probahilliy 
of  their  being  linked  together.  This  dislike  of  course 
confirmed  Cora  Withers'  liking,  which  soon  ripened 
into  love.  M.  De  Wilhorst — the  young  German — 
m.ade  her  a  delicate  proposition.  She  listened  and 
finally  acceded  to  his  request.  They  ran  away  and 
were  married.  This  happened  somewhere  in  Switzer- 
land, as  we  have  been  told,  and  has  at  all  events  been 
productive  of  happiness  to  themselves.  How  it  hap- 
pened we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  a  short  time 
after  this  matters  were  again  apparently  reconciled 
and  they  were  living  with  Mr.  Withers  in  New  York. 
But  M.  De  Wilhorst,  not  being  contented  to  sit  at 
the  table  of  his  wealthy  father-indaw,  wished  to  find 
some  Calling  opened  to  him,  little  doubting  that  this 
very  natural  desire  would  be  promptly  acceded  to. 
On  mentioning  it  however,  he  met  with  a  decided 
refusal  and  found  that,  through  Mr.  Withers's  strange 
decision,  every  chance  of  mercantile  success  would  in 
all  probability  be  closed  upon  him.  Singularly 
enough  the  delicate  Cora  Wilhorst — a  child  reared  in 
the  lap  of  opulence  and  luxury — one  who  had  hitherto 
practised  music  as  a  rare  pleasure  because  she  could 
only  display  it  to  a  few  of  her  friends — that  wiynonne 
edition  of  fashionable  life,  suggested  to  him  that  she 
might  make  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  were 
she  to  sing  in  public.  For  a  long  time  he  contended 
with  this  wish,  but  at  length  he  .acceded  and  her  first 
anpearanre  was  announced  to  take  place  at  Newport, 
R.  I,  in  August  last.  Of  course  all  our  readers  will 
remember  what  this  announcement  induced — an 
attack  upon  her  husband  by  one  of  her  brothers,  who 
could  not  see  that  the  profession  of  a  vocalist  is  as 
good  and  as  honorable  per  se  as  that  of  a  Banker  or 
a  merchant.  Jenny  Lind  may  be  placed  as  an  hon- 
orable contrast  in  juxta-position  with  the  Faunderoys 
and  Sehuylcrs,  and  we  believe  that  hut  few  of  our 
readers  are  there  who,  should  Cora  De  Wilhorst 
meet  with  continuous  success  in  her  new  vocation, 
would  not  rank  her  name  above  that  of  her  respect- 
able parent  (of  whom  we  confess  that  we  have  heard 
nothing  but  good)  even  although  he  be  a  Banker. 

Mme.  De  Wilhorst  called  her  entertainment, 
"  Opera  in  the  Drawing-Room,"  the  programme 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  II 
Trovalore.  But  there  was  "  sandwiched "  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  that  a  double  slice  of 
"  miscellaneous,"  at  the  commencement  of  which 
it  was  our  lot  to  enter  the  hall.  Out-of-door 
attractions,  torchlight  processions,  and  so  forth, 
had  left  her  but  a  very  moderate  audience,  yet 
respectable  in  numbers  and  in  character.  They 
wore  the  look  of  having  been  pleased.  First 
came  Mr.  Satter,  who  performed  on  a  Chick- 
ering  piano  a  Grand  Galop  Fantastique  of  his 
own,  a  piece  of  thundering  force ;  and  on  bein<» 
recalled,  a  dashing  transcription  with  variations 
upon  La  donna  £  mobile.  Then  the  lady  ap- 
peared, decidedly  prepossessing  in  appearance, 
petite,  handsome,  with  a  bright,  intelligent  face, 
dressed  in  fine  taste,  and  with  an  air  of  self-pos- 
sessed energy  and  confidence.  One  would  scarce 
suppose  her  such  a  novice  in  the  concert  room. 
She  sang  the  Brindisi  from  "Verdi's  "  Macbeth," 
and  sang  it  with  a  voice  and  manner  that  were 
quite  captivating.  Her  voice  though  not  large, 
is  a  soprano  of  remarkably  pure,  telling  quality, 
brilliant  indeed  in  the  higher  notes,  with  which 
she  trills  and  warbles  like  a  bird  ;  true  as  a  bell 
in  intonation,  filling  the  place  perfectly.  The 
tones  Impinge  upon  the  sense  with  a  certain  hard 
but  smooth  solidity  of  attack,  which  is  never 
offensive,  but  on  the  contrary  decidedly  pleasing. 
Her  singing  was  very  spirited  and  natural ;  her 
execution  free  and  brilliant,  in  many  parts  highly 
finished ;  and  she  sang  as  if  she  loved  It,  as  if  na- 
ture had  done  more  for  her  than  art,  though  art 


had  done  not  a  little.  Yet  was  there  a  coldness 
withal  In  those  polished  hard  tones ;  the  beauty 
of  the  thing  was  its  fresh  life  and  spirit,  and  not 
any  peculiarly  sympathetic  touch  of  feeling. 

This  was  more  evident  in  her  pieces  from  11 
Trovatore,  which  followed:  in  D'amor  sul  all 
rosee,  in  the  duet  with  baritone  :  Qual  voce,  and 
particularly  In  the  Miserere  with  tenor.  The  lower 
and  middle  tones,  though  pure  and  sweet,  had 
not  the  largeness  and  dramatic  strength  of  passion. 
But  the  pieces  were  all  charmingly  and  effect- 
ively sung,  leaving  room  enough,  however,  for 
study  with  a  good  master  in  cultivating  the  vocal 
faculty  to  a  more  ideal  refinement.  It  was  the 
brilliancy,  the  purity,  the  naturalness,  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  exhibition  which  won  her  the  decided 
favor  of  the  audience.  Altogether  we  may  call 
her  a  bright,  bird-like  little  person.  We  only 
hope,  that  besides  this  genuine  impulse  and  power 
to  revel  and  sparkle  In  the  sunshine  of  the  voice, 
theie  is  also  in  her,  conscious  or  latent,  the  some- 
thing that  shall  prompt  her  to  seek  expression  In 
a  more  soul-full  and  inspired  kind  of  music.  A 
whole  evening  of  melodies  from  the  Trovatore  is 
meagre  and  not  over-wholesome  fare. 

Mme.  Wilhorst  was  assisted  by  our  old  friend 
the  tenor,  Sig.  GuiDi,  whose  voice  seems  to  have 
gained  strength  in  retirement,  and  whose  style 
was  always  elegant,  and  by  a  French  baritone 
(his  debut  In  America),  M.  Achille  Rivardi, 
who  has  style  and  method,  but  a  dry,  feeble  voice. 
Some  of  the  music  suffered  In  the  piano-forte 
accompaniments,  which  of  course  were  not  by 
Mr.  Satter. 

This  evening  Mme.  De  Wilhorst  gives  a 
second  concert,  to  be  made  up  malidy  of  selections 
from  L'Etoile  du  Nord. 

itusipl  (!|Iril-(!|Iiat. 

The  prospect  for  Orchestral  Concerts,  we  are 
sorry  to  learn,  docs  not  look  very  bright.  The  time 
allowed  for  filling  up  the  required  subscription  of 
fifteen  hundred  sets  of  tickets  will  expire  on  Mon- 
day, and  so  far  the  list  shows  not  the  half  of  that 
number.  The  opportunity  has  been  ofl^ered  ;  if  our 
music-lovers  do  not  want  good  orchestral  music 
enough  to  engage  to  support  it  at  a  very  trifling 
cost — not  more  for  the  wlio^p  season  than  the  same 
persons  often  throw  away  U]ion  confectionary  or 
oysters  in  a  single  evening — why  then  they  must  not 
complain  should  the  season  offer  no  good  music 
when  they  wake  up  to  the  discovery  that  they  still 
want  it.  We  hope  and  pray  that  the  day  or  two  of 
grace  left  may  bring  people  to  their  senses  ;  for 
without  good  orchestral  concerts  the  whole  musical 
cause  goes  backwards,  the  standard  of  taste  in  the 
community  is  lowered.  If  we  fail  now,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  for  twenty  years  and  more,  the  first  time 
since  the  old  C  minoi'  first  inspired  us,  that  a  Boston 
winter  has  been  unwarmcd  by  a  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven !. . .  .In  answer  to  the  frequent  inquiries  about 
Opera,  English  or  Italian,  we  have  to  saj'  that  we 
are  quite  uninformed.  Whatever  there  is  or  is  to  be 
of  it,  goes  on  obscurely — hides  its  light  under  a 
bushel ;  whether  this  be  from  consciousness  of  infe- 
riority, or  from  the  modesty  of  merit,  we  cannot  say. 
....We  he.ar  of  changes  in  the  relations  of  the 
music-publishing  fraternity  in  our  city.  Mr.  Geo. 
P.  Keed,  who  has  so  long  occupied  a  foremost  posi- 
tion in  the  trade,  retires  from  business  ;  Mr.  Nath.\n 
RiciiAKDSoN  unites  with  the  junior  partner  of  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.,  Mr.  Russell,  in  buying  out  Mr.  Reed's 
interest  and  "annexing"  the  same  to  his  already 
extensive  and  flourishing  Musical  Exchange.     The 
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union  of  these  two  forces  must  make  a  powerful  es- 
tablishment, and  will  require  enlarged  aceommoda- 
tions. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  fine  display  of 
piano-fortes  and  reed  instruments  at  the  late  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation. A  list  of  premiums  awarded  to  competitors 
in  the  various  departments  is  at  length  published, 
filling  over  five  closely  printed  columns  of  the  Tran- 
script. For  Grand  Pianos  the  gold  medal  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Messrs.  Chiokering  &  Sons  ;  and 
a  silver  medal  to  Timothy  Gilbert  &  Co.,  who 
put  in  their  first  Grand  on  this  occasion.  For  Semi- 
Grands,  a  silver  medal  to  Messrs.  H.^llet,  Davis 
&  Co.  For  Square  Pianos,  the  first  silver  medal  to 
Messrs.  Chickebing  &  Sons,  and  the  second  to 
James  W.  Vose,  makers  of  quite  recent  standing, 
whose  instruments  have  done  them  great  credit. — 
Messrs.  Brown  &  Allen,  George  Hews,  Jacob 
CiiiCKEKiNG,  and  William  P.  Emerson  receive 
Diplomas  for  Square  Pianos.  Bronze  medals  or 
diplomas  were  awarded  to  various  makers  for  the 
eases,  considered  separately,  of  tlieir  instruments. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  receive  the  gold  medal  for  their 
Organ  Harmoneon,  and  a  silver  medal  for  their 
Melodeons.  Diplomas  are  given  to  A.  G.  Corliss 
for  the  "  Swell  Mute  Attachment"  exhibited  by 
Chifkering  &  Sons ;  to  Nichols  &,  Gerrish  for 
Melodeons,  and  to  L.  LoDis  for  his  Tremolo  attach- 
ment to  reed  organs.  The  judges,  through  their 
chairman.  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Lawrence,  will  we 
presume  ere  long  report  at  length  ;  when  we  hope  to 
hiy  the  report  before  our  readers,  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  awards  were  as  nearly  just  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  them.  They  confirm  our  own  impres- 
sions, from  such  casual  examination  of  ''  e  instru- 
ments as  we  were  able  to  make,  in  every  ii   tance. 

Thaleerg's  first  concert  in  New  York  is  post- 
poned until  afier  the  Presidential  election  ;  and  Mme. 
Angri,  the  contralto,  now  upon  her  way  from  Eu- 
rope, will  it  is  said  appear  on  that  occasion. . .  .Mr. 
J.  NiciiOLLS  Crocch — he  seems  to  have  dropped 
the  "  Professor,"  having  discovered  that  Professors 
are  too  common— has  left  Philadclpliia,  and  now 
hails  from  AVashington,  D.  C,  where  he  announces 
himself  in  connection  with  W.  H.  Palmer,  (the 
resurrection  name  of  the  late  Robert  Heller,  the 
pianist,  necromancer,  &c.)  as  Vocal  Director  of  an 
Academy  of  Music.  They  give  private  musical 
soirees  by  invitation  ;  the  following  is  one  of  the 
programmes  : 

TART  I. 

Grand  Quintet — Piano-fortc,  two  Violins,  Viola, 

'Cello  and  Bass, Kalkbrenner. 

Sccna — •'  Friend  of  the  Brave," Dr.  Callcott. 

Couccrtante  Duo — Piano-forte  and  Violin  ;  "  ,Sty- 
ricn  Airs," Leonard. 

Ballad — *' Kathleen  Mavourneen,"..  .By  the  Author. 

Improvise — Piano-forte,"  Crowu  Diamonds,"  Palmer. 
PART  ir. 

Grand  Trio — Violin,  'cello  and  Piano-forte,  Beethoven. 

German  Sona; — "The  Wanderer," Scliubert. 

Cantahile — Violin, Mendelssohn. 

Irish  Ballad — "Kathleen  Dear," By  the  Author. 

Brilliant  Selections — Piano.forte Palmer. 

Messrs.  Crouch  and  Palmer  (late  Heller)  also  hold 
the  positions  respectively  of  maestro  di  capella  and 
organist  at  St.  Matthew's  Church,  where  there  is  a 
fine  choir,  and  where,  with  the  aid  of  an  orchestra, 
including  some  of  the  old  Germanians,  ftheir  old 
leader,  Lenschow,  directing,)  a  musical  service  was 
recently  held  for  the  consecration  of  a  new  altar 
The  programme  included  a  march  by  Mendelssohn ;  a 
Mass  by  Haydn  (No.  5),  with  25  in  the  chorus  and 
25  in  the  band  ;  the  Amen  chorus  by  Ilandel  •  se- 
lections from  Rossini's  Mos^  and  iStabat  Mater, 
Hymns,  &c. 

Handel's  "  Messiah  "  was  performed  last  week  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Bulletin  says  ; — "  There  was  a  full 
orchestra,  a  fine  organ  and  a  strong  chorus.  The 
organ  was  well  played,  and  the  orchestra  did  tolerably, 


but  the  chorus  wanted  training  and  made  sad  work 
of  the  difficult  choruses  which  constitute  the  <:hicf 
beauty  of  this  and  all  Handel's  oratorios.  The  lead- 
ing soprano  part  was  very  well  sustained  by  Mrs. 
Leach,  of  Now  York.  The  other  solo  singers  were 
Mrs.  Weiss,  (soprano,)  Miss  Kemp,  (rontralto,)  Mr. 
Frazer,  (tenor,)  and  Mr.  Rohr,  (baritone) .  Each  did 
very  well." ....  The  Mozart  Society  in  Worcester, 
Ms.,  have  commenced  rehearsals,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton.  Four  concerts 
will  be  given  during  the  season,  the  first  early  in 
November. 

Mme.  Erard  presented  Clara  Schumann,  while 
in  England,  with  a  superb  Erard  piano.  When 
shall  we  hear  her  in  America — the  queen  of  pianists, 
and  in  the  true  and  not  the  mere  display  sphere  of 

Art! Staodigl,  the  great  German  basso,  died 

recently  in  an  insane  asylum. 

Prof.  Becker,  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatoire,  the 
distinguished  organist,  has  presented  his  entire  mu- 
sical library  to  the  library  of  the  city.  This  rich 
collection,  on  which  he  has  bestowed  all  his  care  for 
thirty  years,  contains  :  144  works,  written  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  on  the  acoustics,  history, 
sesthetics  and  theory  of  music ;  552  collections  of 
Chorals  of  every  confession,  classed  in  chronological 
order  from  1450  to  1852  ;  227  rare  works,  printed  or 
in  manuscript,  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  by 
masters  of  every  school ;  1250  copies  of  works  by 
old  masters,  &c.  In  making  this  magnificent  dona- 
tion, Herr  Becker  has  made  this  sole  condition,  that 
it  shall  be  managed  in  the  same  way  with  the  princi- 
pal library,  and  be  entered  in  tlie  catalogue  as  the 
Becker  Library. 

Mme.  Lagrange  and  Gottschalk  gave  a  concert 
last  week  in  Philadelphia.  The  great  cantatrice  sang 
from  "Sicilian  Vespers,"  the  "North  Star,"  and  the 
"  Stabat  Mater;"  also  "  any  piece  selected  by  the  au- 
dience out  of  a  list  of  600  "  ;  and  a  "  Grande  Valse 
Poetique  Concertante,"  for  piano  and  voice,  with 
variations,  composed  for  her  by  Gottsehalk.  The 
latter  played  his  own  compositions,  an  Etude  by 
Chopin,  a  waltz  by  Wollenhaupt,  and  "  any  piece  the 
audience  might  call  for."..., At  a  performance  of 
the  "Messiah"  in  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, the  trombone  players  of  the  Moravian  Church 

at   Bethlehem,  Pa.,  assisted We  have  received 

the  second  number  of  tlie  Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung 
(German  Musical  Journal  for  the  United  States) 
published  in  Philadelphia.  (No.  1  has  failed  to 
reach  us).  It  is  published  every  month  by  Philipp 
Rohr,  and  edited  by  P.  M.  Wolsieffek.  It  is  in 
the  German  language,  handsome  type  and  paper, 
and  contains  good  editorials  on  the  Gesany-vereine, 
on  musical  instruction,  on  the  new  Philadelphia 
opera  house,  on  the  science  of  harmony,  &c. ;  also 
correspondence  and  musical  news,  advertisements, 
and  three  pages  of  new  light  music.  It  promises 
well. 

Organ  Harmonium. — The  Traveller  contains  the 
the  following  notice  of  these  instruments,  for  which 
a  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  : 

"  We  have  before  now  called  attention  to  the 
instruments  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mason  & 
Hamlin,  Cambridge  street,  corner  of  Charles,  and 
will  do  so  again  to  note  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
awarded  the  two  first  premiums,  a  goUl  and  silver 
medal,  as  the  best  reed  instruments,  by  the  Committee 
of  Examination  at  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Associa- 
tion, whose  eighth  exhibition  was  recently  held  in 
this  city. 

The  Organ-Harmonium  furnished  by  Mason  & 
Hamlin,  and  which  drew  the  gold  medal,  was  a  new 
style,  just  completed,  and  differs  from  the  common 
style,  in  that  it  is  blown  by  another  person,  and  has 
two  octaves  of  pedals,  with  separate  set  of  pedal 
reeds,  and  also  a  coupler  to  connect  with  tlie  manuals, 
making  in  fact  a  complete  organ  in  effect.  While  in 
the  Exhibition,  this  instrument  was  examined  and 
thoroughly  tested  by  many  of  our  best  musicians,  and 


the  result  just  now  announced  was  anticipated  by  all 
who  saw  it.  As  a  substitute  for  the  organ  in  organ 
practice,  and  for  churches,  halls  and  lecture  rooms, 
where  consideralde  force  is  required,  without  the 
means  to  procure  a  large  organ,  this  instrument  is  a 
desideratum  which  has  long  been  needed.  The  first 
prize  (silver  medal)  was  also  awarded  these  gentlemen 
for  the  best  Melodeons." 

Jenny  Lind. — Letters  from  Stockholm  state  that 
Madame  Lind-Goldschmidt,  whose  relations  reside  in 
Sweden,  has  realized  no  less  a  sum  than  £45,000  by 
her  sojourn  in  England ;  and,  that^having  amply  pro- 
vided for  her  family,  she  intends  to  settle  at  Dresden, 
and  to  abstain  from  singing  in  public,  unless  for  ex- 
clusive charitable  purposes  ;  or  unless  her  husband, 
who  has  the  ambition  to  compose  an  opera,  should 
succeed  in  his  effort. 


Jldc^rtis^m^ttls. 


BEETHOVEN  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

IT  i-^  proposed  by  the  Commitfee  who  managed  the  Orches- 
tral Oont'orts  of  the  last  season  to  f^ive  a  series  of  EIGHT 
COIVCERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  during  the  coining 
winter,  unrler  the  name  of  the  "  Beethoven  Concert  Society," 
provided  Jiftfcn  huwhed  sets  of  tickets  shall  be  subscribed  for 
previous  to  Oct.  20th. 

The  Orchestra  will  consist  of  at  least  Fifty  Musicians,  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn. 
Prii^e  nf  Tickets  for  the  Series,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  ®3. 
Single  Tichets,  SI. 

Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  Music  Stores. 
NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  Secretary, 

Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

laUSICAIi    SOIH^ES. 

mm  mmm 

Proposes  to  give  his  Fourth  Series  of  FOUR  SOIREES, 
At  the  Messrs.  Cliiclceriiig*s  Saloon, 

during   the  months   of   December,    January,   February  and 
March,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Subscription  for  the  Heries,  in  packages  of  four  tickets^  $B. 
Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickenng's 
Rooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 


The  Mendelssohn  Qnintcttc  CInb, 

Respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
that  they  will  give  their  usual  series  of  Eigot  Concerts,  to 
take  place  at  the  MfSsrs.Ohickering*s  Rooms.  Packages  of  eight 
tickets,  to  he  u?ed  at  pleasure,  ®5.  Single  tickets  will  be  $1 
each.    Lists  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

THIS  beautiful  Art  novel,  by   Mme.  George  Sand,  jasfc 
completed  in  the  Journal  of  Musi(^,  for  which  it  was  es- 
prepsly  translated,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and 
may  be  had  at  this  office,  and  at  the  periodical  and  bookstores. 
Price  15  cents.    Copies  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  for  18  cents. 
Orders  may  also  be  addressed  to 

A.  WILLIA.MS  &  CO.,  100  Washington  St. 

aSTEAW   3VETTSIC.A.IL,   ■VT'ORIiS, 

NEARLY     READY: 

I. 

BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES. 
By  J.  Sebastian  Bach. 
In  Numbers.    Complete  in  two  vols,  quarto,  $5. 
II. 
OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE.— Pjano  Solo. 
Uniform  in  style  with  the  previous  volumes  of  "  Difcaon'e  Edi- 
tion of  Standard  Operas."    1  vol.  quarto,  $2. 

III. 

KREUTZER'S  40  STUDIES  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

One  volume  quarto,  ^1,50. 

IV. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  LIFE  : 

A  Compilation  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  Chants,  &c.,  embodying 

the  Spiritual,  Progressive  and  Keformatory  Sentiment 

of  the  present  age.    By  ,Tohn  S.  Adams. 

One  volume  12mo.  260  pages.    Cloth,  75  cts.  Leather,  $1. 

V. 

BORDOGNI'S  36  VOCALISES, 
FoK  SornANO  oil  Tenor  Voices.    (Books  II.  &  III.) 

VI. 

THE  MEMORARE : 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music.    By  A.  WfaNER. 

VII. 

HOHMAN'S  PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  VOCAL 

STUDY,  ON  SCHOOL  PRINCIPLES. 
By  C.  H.  HoHMAN.    Translated  from  the  fifth  German  Re- 
vised Edition.    By  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

All  of  the  above  are  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  at  an  early 
date. 

Oliver  Dltson,  Publisher,  116  Washington  St. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


CLASSICAL  PIANO   MUSIC. 

CHEAP,  ELEGANT  AND  UNIFORM  EDITIONS, 

PRINTED  PnOM  ENGKAVED  PLATES. 

With  Portraits  of  Authors,  and  Thcroatip  Catalogues,  and 
Chromo-Lithograph  Titles. 

BACH,  SEB.    Works,  including  the  TVohl-temper. 

OlsTier,  .5  vols SFS  00 

BEETHOVEN'S  32  Sonatns, 6  7.5 

27  do.,  (without  the  five  last,) 5  00 

■ .    Miscellaneous  Works,  including  five  four-hand 

Duets, 3  25 

Piano  Trios  and  Quintet,  (score  and  parts,) 9  00 

. Sonatas,  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts,) 7  50 

■    Symphonies,  arr.  as  Duets  for  four  hands.  2  vols.  7  50 

Symphonies,  arr.  for  piano  solo,  hy  Kalkbrenner,  6  00 

CLEMENTI,  M.    24  Sonatas,  4  vols 7  00 

HAYDN,  J.     32Sonata.s,  2  vols 5  00 

MOZAKT,  W.  A.    Sonatas, 5  00 

20  Miscellaneous  Works,  (including  the  Duets 

for  four  hands.) 3  50 

. Sonatas.  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts,). . .  .6  00 

Piano  Trios,  do.  5  50 

Quartets  and  Quintets.  do.  3  75 

Symphonies,  (two  performers,) 4  00 

Also  imported  the  Solo  Works  of  Mendelssohn,  Haydn's 
Piano  Trios,  and  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,  at  very  low 
prices,  and  in  new,  uniform  editions. 

Cr.  ANDRil  &  CO.,  306  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  October,  1856. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

From    the    Coxservatout    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINGING. 

Mrs.    carl    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Eesidence  No.  1  "Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\}n  nf  tlji!  :^.^iitnn  nn^  Ringing, 

IT.    S.   HOTEIi. 


PIANO-PORTE  INSTHUCTION. 

MR.  NATHAN"  B.  CL.APP,  from  the  "  Con.=ervato- 
rium  der  Musilt,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  tor  in.^truction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Kichardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

TO  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  i^ndersijjned  would  call  the  atrenHon  of  all  who 
deeire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotvpe  edi- 
tion no"w  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  tliis  edition,  the  publi.'iher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-KORTE  FONATAS  0^  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pagts  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol  T.  containin*' 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasias,  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PTANO-FORTE  ■^VORKS  OP  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  voluaies, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
"WORKS  for  two  hand-s,  is  also  in  preparanon,  wliich  is  to  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  auy  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany.  It  is  possible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription; nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publishing  ojfict  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  Following  terms— provided  that  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonatas,  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols..  .S6 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works ^Z 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  Works,  2  vols %^ 

Haydn's  "  «        2  vols S6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway^  N.Y. 


Mozart's  Fismo-Fortc  Worlts  : 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW    AND   COMPLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Kdited    lUy    CIPRIANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Variations, Bound  in  cloth,  S4  88 

"    2,  Rondos,  &c Do        do         2  13 

«    3,  Duets, Do        do         4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Sonatas, Do        do  3  75 

"5,  Do  do        Do        do  3  75 

"    6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  A'iolin,. .       Do        do  4  25 

"    7,  Do  do  . .        Do        do  4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do  3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Do        do         6  00 

B^T^Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  middle  of  tlie  present  century  shows 
tliat  time  Instead  of  diminishing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  Thej'  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  viseful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  fhi^  school  came  the  meuiorable 
artists.  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer— players  whose  fii  gers 
expres-^ed  the  deep  feeling  of  music  with  whicli  their  narure 
wus  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  similarly 
conducted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  above  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

wqv:eli,o's  music  sto'REj 

389  Broad^vay,  Ne^tv  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TE.A_o:EiEi^  OIF   siisra-iisro, 

47  Hancock  Street. 
SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BSNBELAEI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Pviehardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed^s  Music  Store,  or  at  hii  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelaki's  class  of  young  ladies  in  sinping,  /br  bf^in- 
■ners  onhj^  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M  ,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  doss  of  last  year., 
who  m>y  wish  to  contir,ue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  he 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN. 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGAKIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.  — A  Professor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Middle  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Hoston,  and  would  like  to 
extdiange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  here,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reasons,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

EESIDENCE,  9  MAMON  STUEET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richard-son's  Musical  Exchange,  232  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  3?50  per  quarter  ot  2i 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ifi^SO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AfsID     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  t.f 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

3:nstru:tor  of  i\)t  pi.mo-J^orti,  ©r^ait  ^  jS.armonji, 

3    UATWARD     PLACE. 

VLB..  AUGUST  FS.IES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  affer  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  atllicliardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
2S2  Washington  street,  or  at  his  resi.lence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€mi)n  nf  littging  m\  ^Mann-/nrtp, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

.TOE  PPtlFTIFG- 

OP     ETEKY     DESCBIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    ai    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

MiiiiMfactoi-y,  379  AVaslilngtoM  Street, 
BOSTON,     MASS. 

'S'.    F.    IDOIDC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTH  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacll  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

ITT-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

3MPOI2TESSS  ®F  FO^SEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

Ko.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Kinth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PI  ANO- F.ORTE. 
Residence  No.  5G  Kneeland  Street. 

CARL.    HAUEE 

OFFERS  his  services  hs  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  hifiher  branches  of  Pi;ino  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  I'rofessionjil  Teachers,  ami  others  who  may  vnn'a 
to  accomplish  themselves  fur  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
intr,  is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Uause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
liichard.-^oii,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Kow. 

C.    BKE  USING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  EranVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0="  Constantly  ou  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 
T'ivo  ^Dollars  per  aiaibiim,  ixi  adT'aiicCi 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
ineluding,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Keviews  of  Coucerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  AVorks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  ou  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  Its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[Cr"Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  or  ADVERTISING, 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  ct-s. 

For  one  column,  {126  lines)  flrstinsertion S12.(X) 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  S?6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  adTertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

S^.^i^SCHOOI?^TREET. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
When  left  by  Carrier,  ?2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPEIETOE. 

EDWAED  L.  BALCH,  PEINTEE. 

KT"  OFFICE,   mo.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PCBMCATION, 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RIOHAUDSON,  283  Washington  St.        " 

"  GKOHGI!  P.  RUED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"  CLAPP  &  COItY, PrOTiilence,  R.  I. 

"  C.  UUEUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  SCIIARFENRERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"  GEORGE    DUTTON,  JR liorhcster,  N.  Y. 

"  G  ANDRE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MELLOH, Pittsbur-;,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BBACHAM,.. 181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"  W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"  W.  P.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG ClcTeland,  0. 

Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Music  of  Hungary. 

From  the  "  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,"  Leipzig,  1852. 

The  Hungarian  music  bears  so  original  a  cliar- 
acter,  and  is  so  essentially  distinct  from  the  music 
of  all  other  European  nations,  that  it  must  inter- 
est tlie  musician  and  the  amateur  of  every  grade 
to  learn  something  more  authentic  and  precise 
about  it  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knows.  The 
writer  of  these  lines,  while  completing  his  musi- 
cal studies  with  Seehter  in  Vienna,  in  the  years 
1849 — 51,  made  several  excursions  into  Hun- 
gary, principally  to  Pesth ;  but  the  remoter 
regions  on  the  Theiss  were  not  unvisited. 

His  thoughts  about  the  Hungarian  music  (so 
far  as  ho  was  able  to  pursue  the  subject  with  his 
moderate  allowance  of  time  and  money)  here 
follow.  Let  us  understand  first  of  all  what  we 
mean  by  Hungarian  music. 

It  is  well  known  that,  of  the  si.xteen  millions 
who  inhabit  Hungary,  at  the  most  the  fourth  part 
are  Magyars,  that  is,  de.'^cendants  of  the  Asiatic 
hordes  who  came  into  Europe  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, pushed  through  the  iron  gate  into  what  is 
now  Hungary,  and  here  selected  for  their  dwell- 
ing-places the  broad  plains  either  side  of  the 
Theiss  and  the  region  of  the  Danube  up  as  far  as 
Comorn.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Hungary  are  Solaves ;  a  not  insignificant 
part  consists  of  Germans  and  Wallachians,  and  a 
smaller  part  of  Jews  and  Gipsies.  In  this  "reat 
intermingling  of  races  one  may  well  ask,  to  which 
of  these  stocks  does  what  we  call  in  a  specific 
sense  "  Hungarian  music,"  owe  its  origin  ?  Is 
Hungarian  music  synonymous  with  the  Magyar, 
or  with  the  music  of  the  Sclaves,  Germans,  Wal- 
lachians, Jews  or  Gipsies,  who  inhabit  Hungary  ? 
The  last   two  nations  are  e.\cluded  in  the  outset 


from  the  question  of  originaUty,  for  Jews  and 
Gipsies  can  indeed  avail  themselves  of  what  they 
find  existing,  and  can  make  fine  contributions  to 
its  development  ;  but  never  in  any  branch  of 
Art  or  industry  can  they  impress  a  national 
stamp  upon  the  land  in  which  they  live  a  scat- 
tered life  as  a  tolerated  minority  ;  and  that  this  is 
true  also  of  Hungary  the  following  leaves  will  show. 
Since  the  character  of  the  Hungarian  music, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  differs  essentially 
from  every  other  European  music,  it  can  neither 
be  of  Sclavie  nor  of  German  origin  ;  for  neither 
the  Music  of  the  Germans  nor  that  of  the  Sclavie 
races,  Poles,  Russians,  Bohemians,  &c.,  has  any 
resemblance  with  the  Hungarian  national  music. 
And  so  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  Hungarian 
music  is  of  purely  Magyar  origin  ;  without  deny- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  non-Magyar  races 
themselves,  who  inhabit  Hungary,  have  exercised 
more  or  less  influence  on  the  development  of  this 
music. 

What  is  it  now  that  places  the  Hungarian  pop- 
ular music  in  so  strange  a  relation  to  all  other 
European  music  ?  It  is,  above  all,  its  Rhythm — 
the  rhythm  both  in  the  parts  of  the  measure  and 
in  the  combination  of  measures.  Thus,  while  all 
the  other  Western  music  in  the  even  kinds  of 
measure  (2-4,  4-4  measure,  &c.,)  lets  the  accent 
fall,  as  a  general  rule,  upon  the  strong  divisions 
of  the  measure,  one  and  three,  exactly  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  the  Hungarian  music.  Our 
weak  parts  of  the  measure  are  with  them  the 
strong  ones,  and  if  we  place  the  accent  upon  one 
and  three,  the  Hungarian  in  most  cases  accents 
tioo  and /our.  This  rhythm  gives  the  Hungarian 
music  its  heroic,  proud,  defiant  charac  ter,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  expresses  the  yet  rude,  un- 
broken temper  of  this  warlike  and  chivalric 
nation.  Moreover,  we  find  in  a  whole  series  of 
Magyar  popular  melodies  alternate  even  and  odd 
numbers  of  measures,  and  rhythms  of  seven  bars 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  As  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Music  (and  of  this  I  speak  first 
of  all)  knows  merely  the  even  measures,  and 
knows  nothing  of  a  3-4,  3-8,  or  even  6-8  measure, 
we  may  regard  the  occurrence  in  Hungarian 
popular  airs  of  the  three,  five,  and  seven-bar 
rhythms  as  a  compensation  for  the  entire  want  of 
the  uneven  measures  in  this  music.  These  un- 
even rhythms  (of  several  bars  or  measures)  are 
not,  to  be  sure,  universally  the  law  in  the  Hun- 
garian popular  music ;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
dance  music  is  concerned,  the  four-bar  rhythai  is 
equally  prevalent.  I  may  cite  here  as  an  ex- 
ample one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  heart-felt  of 
the  Hungarian  melodies,  in  which  this  remarka- 
able  phenomenon  occurs.     It  sounds  in  this  way  : 


3l3Si^E|3E|;e 


And  this  occurs  in  a  multitude  of  popular 
dances ;  so  that  the  good  Nageli  is  mistaken  when 
he  maintains,  in  his  ingenious  lectures  upon 
music,  that  "  all  dances  of  all  nations  consist  of 
not  more  and  not  less  than  Jour  times  four  meas- 
ures." 

But  the  Hungarian  music  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  not  merely  by  its 
Rhythm,  but  also  by  its  Melody ;  not  merely  ex- 
tensively, but  also  intensively.  First,  it  is  the 
predominant  tendency  to  the  Minor  Mood,  by 
which  this  music  betrays  its  oriental  character  in 
general  ;  then  again  it  is  especially  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  the  Magyar  Apollo  moves  in 
this  mournful  costume.  The  superfluous  second 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  Hungarian  minor 
tunes.  If  we  try  to  reduce  the  melodic  charac- 
ter of  the  latter,  independently  of  its  particular 
application,  to  the  general  criterion  of  the  scale, 
we  find  the  following  scheme  of  the  Hungarian 
minor  mood  : 


s-a:' 


,-«-0- 


■s?a- 


iO-s- 


^^m 


^S-l 


i 


So  we  find  it,  for  instance,  in  the  famous  Rakoczy 
March  : 


r^=P=,l 


-^ 


^cfeii 


And  an  equally  genuine  Magyar  nota  (Hunga- 
rian popular  tune)  begins  thus  : 


^#W 


Here  the  superfluous  second  is  used  even  in 
the  ascending  direction.  The  superfluous  second, 
of  which  they  are  so  fond  in  a  melodic  regard, 
makes  itself  available  also  in  the  harmony  of  the 
Hungarian  music  in  a  chord  to  which  the  minor 
airs  of  this  nation  are  everywhere  partial.  This 
is  the  superfluous  Quint-Sext  Chord,  or  the  chord 
with  a  pnre  fifth  and  superfluous  sixtli,  as  found 
for  the  most  part  toward  the  end  of  their  melo- 
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dies,  but  also  earlier,  in  a  great  many  Hungarian 
minor  airs,  especially  in  their  Lassus  (Adagios)  ; 
for  instance,  continuing  the  minor  tune  already 
bejrun  a  few  bars  further,  we  hear  : 


As  a  farther  peculiarity  of  the  Hungarian 
minor  airs,  we  may  remarlc,  that  they  generally 
close  in  the  major  chord  with  the  major  third ;  at 
least  the  Hungarian  gipsies,  of  whose  proficiency 
in  this  music  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  con- 
stantly make  this  close ;  and  the  Hungarian  mu- 
sician recognizes  it  as  at  least  adequate  to  the 
spirit  of  his  national  music,  if  he  does  not  always 
observe  this  himself.  We  may  show  this  by  the 
characteristic  closing  cadence  which  recurs  in 
every  genuine  Magyar  nola  (Hungarian  air)  : 


I  P  I 

Apart  from  the  less  essential,  although  charac- 
teristic phenomenon  of  a  minor  melody  ending 
with  a  major  harmony,  (which,  to  be  sure,  fre- 
quently occurs  also  in  German  composers,  as  Se- 
bastian Bach  and  others,  only  not  as  a  popular 
practice,  as  it  does  in  the  Hungarian  music,)  we 
have  here  observed  at  the  same  time  the  rhyth- 
mical peculiarity,  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
melodic  accent  falls  upon  a  weak  part  of  the 
measure ;  and  this  is  throughout  the  case  in  the 
Hungarian  music.  71ie  formula  above  given  is 
rliytlimically,  tnelodicallt/  and  liarmonically  the 
genuine  concluding  formula  of  every  Magyar  nota, 
even  of  that  major  melody  before  cited  with  a 
rhythm  of  three  and  seven  bars.  The  uneven 
rhythm  of  several  measures  is  most  striking, 
where  the  melody  itself,  according  to  our  feelin", 
seems  to  struggle  against  it.  Thus,  for  example, 
an  altogether  elegant  csdrdds  (pronounced 
tscJiaardaaach,  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple's dance  and  of  the  corresponding  dance 
music),  in  its  second  part  sounds  thus  : 

13  3 


Who  of  my  readers  would  not  expect  it  to  go 
on  after  the  filth  measure  in  this  wav : 


With  whom,  if  unaccustomed  to  this  rhythm, 
does  it  not  call  forth  a  painfully  unsatisfied  feel- 
ing ?  This  is  but  a  little  episode  regarding 
rhythm,  and  now  to  our  remarks  about  the  har- 
mony of  the  Hungarian  popular  melodies. 
[To  be  continued.] 


The  Piano-Forte. 

From  the  London  and  "Westminster  Review,  1839. 
(Continued  from  page  18.) 

"  The  first  of  those  who  followed  in  Beethoven's 
train  was  Ferdinand  Eies,  something  of  whose 
nature  as  a  man  and  pretensions  as  an  artist,  may 
have  already  been  indicated  by  the  passages  just 
quoted  from  the  '  Notizen.'     Every  musician  is 


familiar  with  the  anecdote  of  his  having  forced 
praise  from  Beethoven  by  the  executiom  of  an 
enormously  difficult  cadence,  introduced  by  him 
into  one  of  his  master's  concertos,  which  the  latter 
almost  forbade  him  to  attempt  in  pul)lic  : — and 
the  older  race  of  English  professional  instrument- 
alists still  recollect  the  surprise  excited  by  the 
announcement  of  his  first  appearance  in  London 
to  perform  his  own  Concerto  in  C  sharp  minor, 
— a  signature  within  the  intricate  circle  of  which 
few  dared  venture  !  These  two  artistic  feats  were 
types  of  the  man's  intrepidity.  It  was  in  travel- 
ing through  Russia — always  a  hospitable  country 
to  pianoforte  players — that  the  success,  denied 
until  he  entertained  thoughts  of  quitting  the 
profession,  began  to  follow  Kies.  He  ensured  it 
by  gathering  and  setting  the  melancholy  and 
quaint  airs  of  the  north  in  a  rich  frame-work  of 
scientific  form  and  ornamental  execution.  In 
many  of  his  earlier  works,  the  principal  melodies 
are  Danish,  Russian,  or  Norwegian.  The  powers 
of  Ries  as  a  pianist,  which  declined  after  his  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  in  England,  in  proportion  as 
he  submitted  closely  to  the  drudgery  of  lesson  giv- 
ing, were  then  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  Beet- 
hoven's only  pupil.  In  one  requisite,  namely — 
that  utter  independence  which  enables  the  right 
and  left  hand  each  to  work  its  own  will,  however 
different  be  the  time, — he  was  almost  unequalcd, 
and  hence  his  more  showy  compositions  are  full 
of  examples  of  that  tour  de  force.  Indeed,  to  ex- 
ecute the  C  sharp  minor  Concerto  aforesaid, 
steadily,  but  with  the  unstudied  expression  which 
it  demands,  is  almost  as  difficult  an  undertaking 
as  the  young  aspirant  can  propose  to  his  fingers  : 
moreover,  for  its  thorough  execution,  he  must 
possess  something  of  fantasy  as  well  as  of  feeling. 
For  Ries,  though  following  closely  in  his  master's 
track — naj,  at  times  even  servilely  imitating  the 
very  letter  of  his  music — is  essentially  more  fan- 
tastic than  Beethoven — less  loftily  sustained — 
using  a  larger  proportion  of  abrupt  modulations, 
and  fierce  fragmentary  phrases,  and  closes  sus- 
pended without  reason.  These  features  are  car- 
icatured in  his  weakest  works  ;  in  his  best,  Ries 
displays  a  vein  of  melody  at  once  graceful  and 
original.  He  has  also  left  us,  a  more  decided 
specimen  of  picture  music  in  his  '  Dream '  Fan- 
tasia than  had  been  hitherto  attempted  on  the 
pianoforte,  unless  those  ancient  enormities,  the 
'  Battle  of  Prague,'  and  the  '  Surrender  of  Tou- 
lon,' were  allowed  to  pass  as  classical.  Beetho- 
ven, indeed,  had  given  emotions  in  his  Adieu, 
xibsence,  et  Retoiir,' — suggested  a  tone  of  coloring 
in  his  pastorale  Sonata — but  in  the  '  Dream  '  a 
more  distinct  outline  is  attempted,  and  the  shapes 
which  haunt  the  pillow  of  the  sleeper — now  ten- 
der, now  warlike,  now  portentous — are  portrayed 
with  a  happy  boldness  and  contrast.  As  speci- 
mens of  two  manners  of  working  completely  dif- 
ferent, the  student  of  the  picturesque  cannot  do 
better  than  compare  this  with  the  '  Dream '  by 
Moscheles,  the  last  but  one  of  the  latter's  '  Char- 
acteristic Studies.'  The  fault  of  Ries  lay  in  his 
fertility,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  scrupulous- 
ness as  makes  an  artist  question  rather  than  ac- 
cept those  ideas  which  catch  his  notice  by  their 
simplicity  ;  but  his  works  have  not  deserved  the 
neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen  in  England. 
One  in  every  ten  is  eminently  worthy  of  revival 
and  careful  study.  And  the  justice  hero  desired 
for  him  ought  to  be  paid  with  all  the  greater  good 
will,  inasmuch  as  he  adorned  the  intellectual  school 
of  instrumental  music  bj'  those  moral  excellences 
which,  if  not  indispensable  to  its  existence,  eon- 
tribute  largely  to  its  maintenance." 

"  That  t"he  theory  which  would  connect  what 
is  true  and  genuine  and  intellectual  in  Art  with 
what  is  beautiful  and  sound  in  character,  may 
not  want  further  examples,  the  name  of  Cam, 
Maria  von  Webee  may  next  be  mentioned. 
His  devoted  life  and  his  melancholy  death  are  too 
well  known  to  require  being  once  again  cited  for 
the  illustration  of  his  works.  Weber  was  far  more 
romantic  than  Ries — but  far  more  scrupulously 
original,  and  far  more  constantlj'  master  of  the 
power  of  exhibiting  his  ideas  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. After  Beethoven's  pianoforte  Sonatas,  there 
exist  none  more  highly  toned,  bolder  in  their 
invention,  fresher  in  their  melodies,  than  his  four 


grand  woi'ks  of  the  same  class — the  first  move- 
ment of  the  one  in  A  flat,  for  the  expression  of 
romantic  melancholy,  stanils  almost  alone  in  mu- 
sic, while  the  opening  allegro  of  that  in  D  minor 
has  a  startling  and  colossal  boldness.  AVeber,  too, 
loved  to  develope  those  rhj'thmical  forms,  such  as 
give  their  character  to  the  dance  and  the  nation- 
al melody,  but  '  with  a  difference.'  He  had  his 
own  way  of  giving  its  crowning  impialim-ss  to 
the  scherzo.  He  had  his  own  peculiar  passages. 
There  is  one  brilliant  spray-slion'cr  of  notes  which, 
whether  in  the  '  Victoria  Chorus  '  of  TJer  Frei- 
schutz,  or  in  the  joyous  finale  to  the  first  act  of 
Euryanthe.  or  in  the  working  up  of  the  Aiifj'orde- 
rung  zum  Tanze,  or  in  the  stretio  to  the  Concert 
Stuck — -that  first  and  best  of  all  concertos  alia 
fantasia — as  inevitably  indicates  its  master  as  a 
white  horse  does  a  picture  by  Wouvermans ;  or 
the  ripe  lip  and  luscious  eye  of  a  Spanish  peasant, 
the  most  devotional  group  by  Mnrillo.  Other 
original  and  characteristic  forms  are  to  be  traced 
in  Weber's  music,  though  its  chief  merit  lies  not 
in  form.  The  student  will  there  discover  early 
examples  of  melody  and  accompaniment  given  to 
the  same  hand  ; — the  mechanist  will  perceive  that 
constant  disposition  to  stretch  beyond  the  octave, 
recently  exaggerated  so  fi-ightfuUy.  Some  excel- 
lent specimens  of  popular  composition,  too,  will 
be  found,  to  the  surprise  of  those  critics  who  still 
write  of  Weber  as  if  he  could  produce  no  other 
such  music  than  that  which  had  traveled  from  the 
Harz  Mountain  in  the  private  satchel  of  Zamiel 
or  Blephistopheles.  Any  one  comparing  his  vari- 
ations upon  the  melody  from  Mehul's  'Joseph' 
with  those  of  Herz  upon  the  same  theme,  must 
admit  that  in  variety,  grace,  and  that  poorest  re- 
quisite for  producing  effect,  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come,— to  say  nothing  of  such  trifles  as  science, 
expression,  and  character, — the  transcendental 
German  could  beat  the  most  piiquant  writer  of  the 
gew-gaw  school  on  his  own  debatable  ground. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  AA^eber's  early  death, 
and  the  dramatic  course  taken  by  his  talents, 
make  his  contribution  to  the  stores  of  orchestral 
or  chamber  music  for  the  pianoforte  comparative- 
ly limited." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  talents  and  com- 
positions of  Moscheles  is  very  just,  and  cannot 
fail  to  interest  our  readers.  The  reviewer  places 
him  in  the  school  of  genius,  though  he  came  ior- 
wai'd  while  the  mere  executionists  had  the  field. 

"  Before  this  heartless  school  had  reached  its 
fullest  glory  a  young  artist  appeared,  who  prom- 
ised on  his  outset  largely  to  contribute  to  the 
wonders  of  the  pianoforte,  and  played  so,  to  quote 
the  Goethe  and  Zelter  correspondence,  '  that  one 
was  obliged  to  taste  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and 
forget  all  one  had  ever  heard  before.  The  fellow 
has  hands,'  continues  the  writer,  '  which  he  turns 
in  and  out  like  a  garment,  and  even  with  the  nails 
he  does  not  play  badly.'  This  was  Moscheles, 
whose  '  Fall  of  Paris,'  on  its  tour  of  triumph 
throughout  Europe,  eclipsed  all  the  most  marvel- 
ous of  its  predecessors.  But  even  in  those  varia- 
tions, professedl}'  written  to  strike  and  to  enchant, 
no  musician,  though  he  might  be  as  adverse  to 
'  French  foam  '  as  Zelter  himself,  could  fail  to  de- 
tect a  nervousness  of  structure — a  disposition  to 
travel  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  harmony,  which 
showed  that  a  new  mind  was  at  work.  That 
mind  belonged  to  one  who  is  now  our  first  tldnker 
for  his  instrument.  AA'^hether  in  the  performance 
or  the  compositions  of  Moscheles,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  how  remarkably  great  mechanical 
powers  and  consummate  scientific  experience  have 
been  placed  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  a  clear  and 
fine  intellect.  AVhat  was  said  of  a  deceased  au- 
thoress applies  to  him,  '  Some  are  led  to  thought 
through  poetry,'  but  he  has  been  '  led  to  poetry 
through  thought.' 

"  Few  artists  have  tested  themselves  so  severely 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  public,  as  Moscheles 
has  done ;  no  one  within  the  circle  of  our  experi- 
ence stood  the  test  with  such  uniform  success. 
For  there  is  no  style  of  music,  from  the  fugues  of 
Bach  to  the  follies  of  Herz,  which  he  has  not  per- 
formed ;  and  there  is  none  in  which  he  has  failed. 
For  force  and  clearness  of  finger,  in  all  sprightly, 
petulant  passages,  he  is  unrivaled.  The  place  of 
Moscheles,  among  the  musicians  of  Europe,  will 
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become  hijrlicr  and  more  influential  every  j'ear, 
for  tlie  mcUowiniT  process  progressively  discern- 
ible in  Ills  compositions  and  in  liis  performance, 
is  far  from  having  readied  ils  climax." 

AVc  come  last  of  all,  to  Fklix  Mendelssohn 
Baetholdy,  with  whom  the  reviewer  closes  the 
acconnt  of  the  scliool  of  fjciiins. 

"  One  more  artist  is  yet  to  be  mentioned,  before 
closing  the  record  of  the  legitimate  German  school 
of  modern  pianoforte  music — one  more  confirma- 
tion to  be  deduced  of  our  theory  that  high  mental 
and  moi-aI  endowments,  are  the  strongest  pillars 
on  which  the  temple  of  Art  rests.  This  is  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  Young  as  he  is,  he  has 
conquered  almost  every  form  of  composition.  He 
might  be  made  the  subject  of  an  article  for  his 
organ-playing,  if  his  pianofoi'te  compositions  did 
not  demand  our  attention  ;  and  his  oratorio  of 
'  St.  Panl '  in  its  stately  simplicity  comes  so  near 
to  the  massive  works  of  Handel,  that  it  is  not  chi- 
merical to  expect  that  the  opera  upon  which  he 
is  known  to  be  at  present  engaged  for  the  English 
stage,  may  introduce  into  our  lyric  drama  effects 
scarcely  less  grand — scarcely  less  severely  natu- 
ral than  those  which  make  Gluck's  'Orfeo'and 
'  Iphigenia '  model  works.  Though  Mendels- 
sohn's earliest  pianoforte  works,  the  quartets,  show 
that  he,  too,  possesses  that  splendor  of  execution 
to  which  the  most  ceaseless  chain  of  difficulties  is 
no  more  than  a  string  of  common  notes, — their 
author  had  scarcely  reached  the  full  use  of  his 
powers  when  he  began  at  once  to  take  the  lofti- 
est ground  by  writing  for  a  full  orchestra,  and  to 
throw  into  his  compositions  on  that  grand  scale  a 
picturesciueness  of  fancy  which  some  had  feared 
bad  left  the  world  with  Weber.  His  early  love 
for  the  organ,  and  his  initiative  studies  under  Zel- 
ter,  had  already  led  him  back  beyond  the  imag- 
inative present  to  the  grave  and  severe  past,  and 
familiarized  him  with  the  gigantic  works  of  Se- 
bastian Bach.  Such  natural  gifts — such  a  course 
of  study,  have  stamped  his  music  with  a  character 
at  once  picturesciue  and  solid. 

"  His  melodies,  it  must  be  noted,  have  intro- 
duced a  novelty  to  the  pianist,  and  have  brought 
him  yet  closer  to  the  vocal  performer  than  he  had 
hitherto  been  brought,  by  calling  upon  him  for 
that  distinctness  and  appropriateness  of  expression 
hitherto  supposed  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
singer.  The  further  that  Mendelssohn  has  ad- 
vanced in  his  career,  the  more  scrupulously  and 
systematically  has  he  separated  himself  from  the 
finger-musicians.  But  where  their  artifices  may 
come  legitimately  iuto  use  he  wields  them  with  a 
hand  strong  as  it  is  careless." 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  above 
periodical,  by  some  notices  of  a  few  of  the  most 
distinguished  pianists  of  the  filth  or  marvelous 
school. 

"  There  remain  still  to  be  mentioned  the  most 
recent  pianists  who  form  what  may  be  called  the 
marvellous  school.  Fur,  whereas  those  just  dis- 
missed thought  it  good  to  regard  the  capabilities 
and  physical  structure  of  the  hand,  and  thus  have 
written  music  within  the  power  of  any  one  gifted 
with  the  common  complement  of  fingers, — these 
innovators  have  begun  by  defying  tlie  inequalities 
and  feebleness  of  nature,  and  have  thus  produced 
works  which  are  but  little  likely  to  penetrate 
from  the  stvdio  or  concert  saloon  of  the  profes- 
sional artist  into  the  chamber  of  the  amateur. 
There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  told  of  a  Parisian 
woman  of  fashion,  who,  in  a  conference  with  her 
7nodi!tte,  being  hindered  in  the  execution  of  some 
subtle  invention  by  a  most  unwelcome  increase  of 
corpulence,  exclaimed,  with  all  the  despotism  of 
waning  beauty,  '  I  won't  have  all  this  here  I  You 
must  put  it  somewhere  else  ! '  With  a  like  reso- 
lution to  be  stronger  than  nature,  do  MM.  Hen- 
SELT  and  Chopin  appear  to  have  trained  them- 
selves, and  (though  to  a  less  extent)  the  most  as- 
tonishing pianist  who  has  hitherto  visited  England, 
— we  mean,  of  course,  Thalijeeg.  The  aver- 
age span  of  the  hand  comprehends  little  more 
than  an  octave  ; — but  their  music  constantly  de- 
mands tenths,  elevenths,  twelfths,  from  the  player. 
The  third  and  fourlh  fingers  are  naturally  the 
weakest  and  the  most  intimately  connected  to- 
gether ; — but,  totally  callous  to  this  feebleness 
and   brotherly   union,    Chopin    {vide    his   Ninth 


Study,  book  second)  calls  upon  them  constantly 
to  execute  the  interval  of  ajiflh,  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  harassing;  while  Henselt,  in  his 
'  Midnight  Meeting  of  Ghosts,'  (see  his  'Etudes 
de  tiahii,')  insisis  upon  the  octave  being  struck 
by  the  /irfl,  and  foiiiih  fingers,  that  the  thumb 
may  bo  free  for  a  flight  some  notes  further  !  So 
also  has  the  position  and  the  ollice  of  the  said 
thumb  been  remorselessly  revolutionized.  From 
being  the  pivot  of  the  hand  it  has  been  made  to 
do  the  work  of  an  independent  hand  itself,  %vhile 
the  fingers  it  once  supported  now  play  round  it 
as  accompanying  satellites  and  subsidiaries.Jt  Flesh 
and  blood  will  not  bear  this  '  movement '  should 
be  carried  much  further :  but  it  must  be  noted, 
that  these  modern  reformers  have  much  greater 
excuse  for  their  proceedings  than  the  mechanists 
of  the  brilliant  school.  For  their  extreme  meas- 
ures are  intended  to  encourage  a  style  of  compo- 
sition in  which, — however  complicated,  or  strange, 
or  rapid,  be  the  ornamental  passage, — the  pre- 
dominance of  a  broad  flowing  melody  is  still  to  be 
asserted,  and  the  progression  of  harmonic  changes 
to  receive  its  last  attainable  enrichment. 

"  As  a  pianist,  M.  Henselt  is  perhaps  the 
most  marvellous.  He  has  stretched  and  torment- 
ed his  fingers — till  the  desideratum  of  the  Parisian 
belle  seems  to  have  been  attained — and  they  have 
been  rendered  capable  of  working  his  pleasure  in 
defiance  of  nature  and  probability.  Herr  Eellstab, 
in  one  of  a  series  of  critical  and  personal  notices, 
published  not  long  since,  in  the  '  Berliner  Concer- 
sations-Blatt,'  speaks  of  him  as  the  admitted  equal 
of  Thalberg,  Liszt  and  Chopin. — The  first  said  to 
Moscheles, 'I  can  play  all  that  Henselt  can;' — but, 
adds  Kellstab,  '  if  Henselt  made  the  same  remark 
with  respect  to  Thalberg,  he  might  add,  '  and 
more  besides.' — For  Henselt  has  power  over  mu- 
sic of  every  style  and  school ;  and  in  weighing 
the  two,  into  his  balance  must  be  put  all  such 
merit  and  experience  as  belong  to  a  composer — 
Thalberg's  music  being  good  for  little,  save  when 
Thalberg  plays  it ; '  whereas  Plenselt's  is  full  of 
idea  and  melody  as  well  of  tours  deforce.  Hen- 
selt is  fui  ther  described  by  Herr  Kellstab  as  a 
very  genius :  in  his  manners  untutored — wholly 
devoted  to  his  art — and  therefore  not  likely  per- 
haps, to  gain  that  universal  popularity  as  a  cham- 
ber musician,  for  the  acquisilion  whereof,  tact, 
suavity  of  address,  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
are  required.  He  is  so  nervous,  moreover,  as  to 
lose  a  part  of  his  wonderful  powers  when  he  en- 
ters tlie  orchestra. 

"  By  this  allusion  to  the  newest  of  the  new 
school  of  pianists,  we  have  been  led  away  from 
him  to  whom  precedence,  according  to  chronolo- 
gical order,  should  have  been  given.  But  the 
peculiarities  of  Thalberg's  manner  as  a  per- 
Ibruier — his  soundness  and  richness  of  touch, 
whereby,  and  by  a  most  judicious  employment  of 
the  pedal,jtone  is  ditl'used  of  a  consistence,  and  to 
an  extent,  never  attained  by  any  pi-evious  player 
— the  deliberate  and  expressive  delivery  of  his 
melodies,  in  which  his  performance,  though  less 
dramatic  and  passionate  than  Pasta's  singing,  pos- 
sesses the  same  incomparable  features  of  breadth 
and  dignity — the  amazing  brilliancy  of  his  execu- 
tion, never  broken  by  an  angular  or  an  incomplete 
note — have  been  too  recently  heard  in  English 
ears  to  require  a  deliberate  recapitulation.  And 
Thalberg's  characteristics,  be  it  remembered,  are 
as  yet  principally  those  of  an  executive  artist. 
We  agree  with  Herr  Kellstab's  judgment.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  graceful  A'oltiirni,  three 
Caprices,  and  a  few  studies  peculiar  rather  than 
interesting,  Thalberg  has  given  to  the  world 
nothing  but  grand  Fantasias  upon  operatic  themes, 
and  these  possessing  too  few  original  filatures  to 
warrant  much  augury  being  ventured  for  their 
composer's  career.  Moreover,  in  his  choice  for 
performance  of  the  works  of  other  artists,  Thal- 
berg appears  to  avoid  grappling  with  the  highest 
efibrts  of  thought  and  fancy.  He  will  be  always 
heard  with  wonder  and  delight ;  there  is  some- 
thing, too,  most  engaging  in  his  youthful  and  gra- 
cious presence — in  the  total  absence  of  every 
thing  like  stage  effect  and  quackery  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  public — in  his  leaving  all  airs  and 
graces  to  meaner  and  older  men.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  exists  a  wonder  yet  rarer, 


and  a  delight  yet  more  exalted — those,  namely, 
which  owe  themselves  to  the  master-mind — than 
any  that  have  been  hitherto  awakened  even  by  his 
fascinating  perlbrmances. 

"  As  a  composer,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
artists  of  the  marvellous  school  is  FitEDEUic 
Chopin.  With  him  we  enter  the  circle  of  instru- 
mental art  as  it  exists  at  present  in  Paris;  for 
though  born  near  Warsaw  in  the  year  1810,  he 
has  for  the  last  seven  years  wholly  resided  in  the 
French  metropolis,  and  there  gained  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  chamber-player — his  touch  being  too 
delicate,  and  his  physical  power  too  far  behind  the 
warmth  of  his  conceptions,  to  make  him  eminent 
in  an  orchestra. 

"  This  delicacy  and  exquisite  finish  have  led  to 
the  rumor  of  his  being  one  of  Field's  pupils.  It 
was  not  so,  however.  Chopin,  whose  talents  fit 
him  for  any  profession,  was  not  brought  up  to  his 
art.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Warsaw, 
and  the  course  of  his  studies  only  changed  in  con- 
sequence of  bad  health.  '  Chopin  never  impro- 
vises,' writes  a  friend,  and  one  well  able  to  ap- 
preciate him,  '  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  unless  he 
feels  himself  thoroughl}'  inspired  ;  but  if  you  have 
the  good  fortune  of  meeting  him  on  one  of  these 
happy  days — if  you  follow  the  play  of  his  animat- 
ed countenance  and  the  wonderful  agility  of  his 
fingers,  which  appear  as  if  they  were  dislocated — 
if  you  hear  the  anguish  (jyleurissement)  of  the 
strings,  which  still  vibrate  in  your  ear  after  he 
has  ceased, — you  waken  as  if  from  a  dream,  and 
ask  if  the  pale  and  fragile  man  you  see  before  you 
can  be  the  same  as  he  who  has  so  completely  sub- 
dued you.'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
character  is  a  translated  one.  But  there  is  much 
in  Chopin's  works  to  bear  out  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer. Those  who  approach  them  will  be  at  first 
repelled  by  their  desperate  difBculty.  His  very 
alphabet,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  appears  to 
contain  a  double  number  of  letters.  His  chords 
require  a  hand  strained  according  to  the  new 
fashion — his  passages  appear  to  be  written  with  a 
perverse  disposition  not  to  flow  as  the  ears  and 
fingers  expect.  Moreover,  there  is  an  indescrib- 
able ton  de  musette  running  throughout  the  whole 
■ — difficult  in  the  first  instance  to  relish.  When, 
however,  the  peculiar  humor  of  Chopin  is  under- 
stood, much  that  is  excellent  and  original  devel- 
opes  itself — a  spontaneous  wildness  of  melody — 
an  elegance  which,  to  quote 'a  phrase  of  Landor's, 
never  'droops  into  languors' — a  passion  which 
carries  along  the  performer  to  attempt  passages 
impossible  to  him  in  less  poetical  works. 

"  There  is  still  to  be  added  to  the  above  cat- 
alogue the  name  of  Liszt  :  a  name  hitherto  only 
familiar  to  the  few  in  England.  And  yet,  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  young  English  prodigy, 
George  Aspull,  was  going  the  round  of  our  mus- 
ical circles,  the  young  Hungarian  (for  Liszt  is  a 
native  of  Hungary  and  of  peasant  origin)  was 
also  performing  bis  impossibilities  on  the  piano  in 
London  in  the  presence  of  George  the  fourth. 
He  was  then  for  a  time  forgotten  :  till  some  half- 
dozen  years  since,  when  the  tales  of  Paganini's 
long  hair  and  slight  figure  were  at  their  height,  a 
companion  marvel  was  naturally  wanted  for  the 
piano — yet  more  eccentric^yet  more  a  genius — 
with  locks  yet  more  profuse,  and  a  countenance 
yet  more  desolate, — and  the  world  began  to  hear 
again  of  Liszt !  To  speak  seriously,  the  power, 
caprices,  the  inecjualities,  the  wonderful  genius, 
and  the  wonderful  impertinences  of  his  pianoforte 
playing,  reached  England  in  report — and  with 
them  Dantan's  caricature  of  the  enthusiast  sprawl- 
ing against  his  instrument — before  it  became  also 
understood  that  these  were  but  the  excrescences 
of  husk,  as  it  were,  and  that  a  sound  kernel,  and 
one  full  of  life,  was  thereby  concealed.  As,  there- 
fore, a  strong  personal  interest  and  curiosity  has 
been  excited  among  the  musical  public  in  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  Liszt,  a  few  fragments  may 
not  be  inopportunely  given  from  the  MS.  journal 
of  a  fervent  lover  of  Art,  who  passed  the  winters 
of  1835  and  36  in  Paris,  and  fell  into  the  midst 
of  the  musical  virtuosi,  at  the  house  of  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  who  '  if  he  had  not  deserved  a  foremost 
place  among  his  gifted  friends  as  a  musician,  must 
always  be  rememberd  as  a  most  amiable  host.' 

"  '  Here,'  says  he,  '  would  come  Cherubini,  and 
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Onslow,  and  Baillot,  the  violinist.  The  two  for- 
mer never  performed  themselves,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  one  evening  that  Liszt  and  Ililler  had 
played  a  duet  on  the  pianoforte  with  excessive 
brilliancy,  Onslow,  half  applaudinp;  the  splendor 
of  the  execution,  half  displeased  with  the  jioriture 
they  had  scattered  over  the  composition,  very  in- 
nocently asked  who  had  composed  the  piece. 
He  was  informed — and  he  had  not  suspected  it-^ 
that  it  was  his  own  ! 

"  'I  once  heard  the  greatest  living  French  poet 
observe  that  there  were  then  but  two  people  of 
GENIUS  in  the  world — Malibran  and  Liszt.  Cer- 
tainly, out  of  a  thousand  first-rate  men,  anybody 
would  in  ten  minutes  select  Liszt  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  them  all.  One  night  in  particular  he 
gave  a  public  concert  in  Paris  at  the  Salle  St.  Jean. 
When  the  last  duet  began  I  chanced  to  be  sitting 
at  the  end  of  Liszt's  instrument.  As  it  proceeded 
I  felt  such  a  storm  of  energy  in  his  performance, 
that  the  boards  on  which  we  were  placed  seemed 
to  spring  with  life.  It  was  a  crash  of  notes — a 
passion  so  intense,  so  vehement,  so  violent,  that  it; 
rose  to  a  strong  hysteric,  and  the  artist,  after  one 
tremendous  sweeping  chord,  fell  back  in  the  arms 
of  his  friends." 

"  With  the  name  of  Liszt  the  labor  in  hand 
closes  ;  for  being  bound  to  omit  all  such  professors 
of  the  art  as  have  brought  few  additions  to  its 
resources,  many  admirable  mechanists  must  neces- 
sarily be  passed  over. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  readily 
deduced  that  our  views  of  the  prospects  of  piano- 
forte music  are  full  of  hope.  It  has  been  shown 
how  that  which  is  great  and  true  in  the  elder 
masters  of  the  art  has  not  only  stood  its  ground, 
but  is  increasingly  made  a  railying-point,  while, 
even  in  that  which  is  difficult  and  mechanical, 
whether  in  London,  or  Paris,  or  Vienna,  there 
appears  such  a  recognition  of  thought  and  purpose 
on  the  part  of  rising  composers,  as  encourages  us 
to  expect  that  new  styles  may  yet  be  invented, 
new  works  yet  produced,  based  on  sound  founda- 
tions— and,  therefore,  of  a  permanent  beauty  and 
elevation.  The  chamber-musician,  for  whose 
pleasure  and  guidance  the  foregoing  pages  have 
been  written,  cannot  for  an  instant  mistake  the 
line  of  study  which  wo  would  recommend  to  him 
— nor  be  unaware  that,  in  such  recommendation, 
we  have  had  a  regard  for  tiie  intellectual  and 
moral  developments  of  his  sense  of  the  Beautiful: 
as  distinguished  from  the  aimless  and  wasteful 
adoption  of  a  pursuit  as  merely  adding  one  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense.  H.  F.  c." 


The  Cologne  Saenger-Fest. 

(From  Letters  on  Music  in  Germany,  by  the  Musical  Critic 
of  tlie  Loudon  Moruiug  Post  ) 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  recent  musical 
events  in  Germany  was  the  grand  "  Cologne 
Sanger-fest,'  given  in  aid  of  the  i'und  for  complet- 
ing the  cathedral.  There  was  such  a  coming  and 
going  through  the  narrow  streets  of  this  far°more 
ancient  than  commodious  city — such  hurryintr  to 
and  fro  in  hot  haste — such  excitement  amongst 
the  rubicund,  tight-laced,  military  officials — bewil- 
derment of  foreigners  (especially  Englishmen, 
who  were  present,  of  course,  en  masse)  as  one 
never  sees  in  England,  even  at  our  greatest  music 
meetings.  It  was  really  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 
The  curious  old  gothic  saints  who  stand,  as  you 
know,  in  equally  curious  little  niches  at  quaint 
corners  of  still  quainter  streets,  or  lean  in  cleverly- 
balanced  holiness  and  ingeniously-poised  benevo- 
lence over  shop  or  house  doors,  all  seemed  to  have 
been  dusted  and  furbished  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  certainly  looked,  with  their  queer  little  eyes 
and  sharp  mediaeval  features,  as  if  they  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  festival  and  its  receipts. 

On  the  first  morning,  when  I  sallied  forth  in 
search  of  music  and  sights,  everybody  appeared 
to  be  running  everywhere  and  arriving  nowhere. 
Vainly  did  drums  beat  and  trumpets  sound- 
vainly  did  large  bills  in  excessively  bad  type, 
placed  upon  inaccessible  heights,  with  a  glaring 
sun  full  upon  them,  oSer  their  official  information" 
for  we  could  neither  understand  these  (doubtless 
perfectly  eloquent)  military  signals,  nor  the  very 
high  German  of  the  placards.      No  programme 


could  I  procure  for  the  moment,  and  so  rushed 

about,  like  many  others,  consoling  myself  with  the 
reflection — "  Cologne,  after  all,  is  not  verij  large, 
and  by  going  everywhere  I  must  eventually  get  to 
the  right  spot,  and  that  probably  before  nightfall." 

At  length,  however,  fortune  threw  in  my  way 
a  gentleman,  who,  judging  from  his  extraordinary 
coi'pulence,  numerous  decorations,  and  the  almost 
incredible  tightness  of  his  stock  and  coat,  I  at 
once  set  down  for  an  official  of  great  importance, 
and  to  him  I  thought  of  addressing  myself.  The 
huge  cheeks,  heavily  bubbling  over  the  military 
neck  fetter,  the  twinkling  good-natured  grey  eyes, 
beside  other  favorable  physical  inclinations,  in- 
spired me  with  the  belief  that  he  would  prove  a 
kind  and  useful  guide,  quand  meme,  and  so  having 
made  up  my  mind  to  address  him,  I  lost  not  an 
instant  in  doing  so;  for,  to  speak  candidly,  I  had 
serious  apprehensions  of  his  earthly  career  being 
abruptly  terminated  before  I  could  get  the  neces- 
sary information.  He  positively  looked  as  if  he 
might  burst  at  any  moment.  Well,  now  I  found 
out  that  the  burgomaster  and  corporation,  the 
patrons  of  the  festival.  Count  Fiirstenberg,  Baron 
von  Mdller,  General  von  Gansauge  (Anglice 
Goose-eye),  and  the  members  of  the  building 
committee  were  parading  about  to  receive  the 
various  deputations  of  singers  at  the  railway  and 
steamboat  stations.  This  was  about  8  a.  m.  After 
wondrous  cheering,  "  loiWcommens"  and  "  lehe- 
hochs,"  military  band  performances,  vigorous 
pushing,  squabbling,  flag-waving,  &c.,  the  singers, 
four  hundred  in  number,  were  marched  in  triumph, 
under  flying  banners,  through  gaily  decorated 
streets  to  the  "  Hof  von  Brabant,"  where  they 
were  again,  and  more  formally,  welcomed  by  the 
patrons,  &c.  Here  a  sumptuous  entertaiimient 
was  provided,  and  the  ceremony  of  drinking  the 
"  Ehren-wein"  performed.  The  "  Ehren-wein" 
is  the  "  wine  of  honor"  offered  to  a  distinguished 
gnest ;  and  rarel}'  has  there  been  heard  such  a 
chinking  and  tinkling  of  glasses  as  the  "  anstossen" 
of  these  many-hundred  drinkers  produced.  After 
some  complimentary  and  appropriate  remarks  from 
General  von  Goose-eye,  and  other  patrons  and 
members  of  the  committee,  came  the  distribution 
of  cards  of  admission  and  programmes,  which  was 
effected  in  a  becomingly  methodical  and  pompous 
manner.  Then,  about  H  a.  m.  (they  had  been 
"  at  it"  three  hours  already),  we  had  the  solemn 
procession  of  aU  concerned  in  the  festival, 
amounting  to  nearly  six  hundred,  which  was  really 
a  very  brilliant  and  grand  thing  of  its  kind.  The 
white-faced  houses,  with  their  pretty  green  jal- 
ousies, their  door-posts  wreathed  with  flowers,  their 
windows  crowded  with  spectators,  and  decorated 
from  top  to  bottom  with  flaunting  flags  and  gay 
devices,  seemed  to  smile  on  the  passing  pageant 
as  it  moved  over  the  Alten-markt,  the  Heu-markt, 
the  Malthias-Follen,  and  Rheinaustrasse,  amid  the 
crash  of  military  music  and  the  shouts  of  the 
populace.  At  3  o'clock  p.  m.  was  the  caffe-visite 
in  the  Konigs'  H^lle,  and  at  4  a  grand  concert  by 
the  400  singers,  including  "  prize  singing"  between 
the  representatives  of  the  various  choral  societies, 
no  less  than  20  of  which  had  sent  deputations  to 
do  honor  to  the  occasion.  At  eight  p.  m.  there 
was  a  grand  ball  in  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  names  of  the  victors  in 
the  prize  singing  were  officially  proclaimed  amid 
acclamations.  The  first  day's  festival,  that  lasted 
from  eight  a.  m.  till  about  midnight — IG  hours  of 
promenading,  shouting,  staring,  speechifying,  sing- 
ing, playing,  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  danc- 
ing !  Talk  of  the  Englishman's  capacity  for 
enduring  long  entertainments  after  this  ! 

I  told  you  yesterday  how  the  good  people  of 
Cologne  celebrated  the  first  day  of  their  grand 
"Sanger-fest"  with  unflagging  zeal  during  six- 
teen hours,  and  have  now  to  record  the  exhibi- 
tion of  similar  powers  of  endurance  on  their 
part  throughout  the  second  day.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  there  was  less  parading  and  fuss, 
but  more  music.  The  grand  concert  in  the  Ko- 
nigs-haUe  was  indeed  the  chief  attraction.  The 
programme  included,  among  other  things,  Weber's 
Jubilee  overture  ;  selections  from  Richard  Wag- 
ner's Lohengrin  and  Tannhailser,  with  the  over- 
ture to  the  latter ;  the  Carnival  of  Venice,  with 
variations  for  a  full  orchestra,  by  one  Hamm  ; 


Mendelssohn's  overture  to  A  j\lidstimmer  Night's 
Dream,  and  the  "  Wedding  March,"  from  the 
same,  with  the  chorus  of  priests  from  Mozart's 
Die  Zauherjlbte.  Some  of  the  "prize  singing" 
at  the  first  concert,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  was  perfect  in  every  respect.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  doubtless  excellent  choristers.  Our 
sopranos  are  generally  better  than  those  of  Ger- 
many, whilst  the  Teutonic  basses,  for  the  most 
part,  surpass  ours.  In  physical  means,  then,  the 
two  nations  are  (musically  speaking)  about  on  an 
equality;  but  it  is  by  careful  training,  patient 
preparation,  and  more  intelligent  direction,  that 
the  Germans  frequently  realize  a  result  which  we 
rarely  attain.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  their  orchestral  performances.  Even 
where  the  individual  talent  is  smaller,  the  ensem- 
ble, owing  to  the  above  causes,  is  generally  more 
satisfactory.  English  executants  will  not  take 
sufficient  trouble  ;  they  appear  to  have  a  national 
antipathy  to  rehearsals,  and  their  directors,  es- 
pecially the  chorus-master,  are  not  always  quite 
as  enlightened  and  pains-taking  as  they  njight  be. 
The  eternal  "  Oh,  it's  all  right !  "  and  "  It  will 
'  go  '  at  night,"  of  the  English  orchestral  players, 
are  but  too  familiar  to  those  unhappy  composers 
who  have  even  staked  their  reputation  upon  some 
new  and  important  work,  composed  for  our  dear 
public,  which  criticizes,  after  all,  more  severely 
than  any  other.  It  is  also  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
choristers  walk  in  at  a  last  rehearsal,  and  even  on 
that  marvellous  "  night "  of  performance,  when 
everything  is  sure  to  "go,"  with  music  in  their 
hands  which  they  never  saw  before.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  English  orchestral  players 
are  wonderful  readers  and  extraordinarily  quick 
at  catching  the  spirit  of  a  new  composition — 
Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz,  and 
other  unquestionable  authorities,  have  borne  hon- 
orable testimony  to  this  fact ;  but  they  abuse 
their  powers,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they 
rarely  play  with  that  perfect  ensemble  and  delicate 
observance  of  the  nuances  of  expression  which 
we  find  in  many  continental  bands,  even  in  those 
of  smaller  pretensions. 

The  local  choral  societies  engaged  in  this 
amicable  strife  were  those  of  the  Concordia,  Har- 
monic, and  Handwerker-gesang-verein,  whilst 
those  of  no  less  than  twenty  neighboring  towns, 
some  of  which  are  scarcely  more  than  villages, 
each  sent  in  their  contingent.  Of  course  no  in- 
vidious distinctions  should  be  made,  no  condem- 
natory criticisms  published,  with  respect  to  the 
performances  of  amateurs  and  artists,  all  of  whom 
came  forward  to  do  their  best  in  a  good  cause ; 
but  it  may  be  stated,  nevertheless,  that  although 
the  separate  executancy  of  some  of  the  choirs  was 
not  always  irreproachable,  the  general  effect  was 
highly  honorable  to  all  concerned.  Certain  pieces, 
indeed,  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  the  400 
were  employed,  were  rendered  with  a  precision, 
justness  of  intonation,  and  chiaro-oscuro  which 
left  nothing  to  wish  for. 

The  ball  in  the  evening,  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  was  one  of  those  frank,  jolly,  gemiithhch 
affairs,  which  one  meets  with  only  in  Germany. 

The  concert  of  the  following  day  served  to 
display  the  powers  of  the  band,  numbering  sixty 
performers,  to  considerable  advantage.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  best  of  the  best  ;  such  as  we 
may  hear,  for  instance,  in  London  or  the  great 
cities  of  the  continent ;  but  there  was  no  lack, 
nevertheless,  of  that  spirit  of  ensemble,  observ- 
ance of  the  accents,  points  of  expression,  and 
lights  and  shade,  without  which  the  eflorts  of  the 
most  dexterous  players  remain  imperfect.  We 
had  more  than  enough  of  the  "  artiste  of  the  fu- 
ture," Richard  Wagner,  whose  confused,  noisy, 
frantic,  and  almost  impossible  (!)  overture  to 
Tannhaiiser  taxed  the  powers  of  the  band  to  the 
utmost,  and  must  have  absorbed  for  its  rehearsal 
a  very  large  portion  of  time  and  attention,  which 
might  have  been  much  more  profitably  employed. 
The  present  ascendancy  of  this  clever  sophist 
over  the  musical  mind  of  Germany,  formerly  so 
remarkable  for  the  purity,  soundness,  and  a;cldheit 
of  its  taste,  is  really  extraordinary.  It  is  quite 
delightful,  after  all  this  impotent  raving — this 
"  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing" — to  turn  to 
the  simply  grand  and  beautiful  chorus  of  Mozart, 
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flie  exquisitely  poetical  Midsummer  Nie/lil's 
Dream  overture,  and  the  clear,  maftnifieently 
briglit,  and  nobly  joyous  "  Wedding  March,"  by 
Mendelssohn,  to  all  of  which  great  justice  was 
done  by  the  band.  The  choristers  again  on  this 
oi'casion  distinguished  themselves  most  honorably. 
The  judges  of  the  "prize-singing"  were  the 
cathedral  kapellmeister,  LeibI,  Professor  Breiten- 
stein,  the  royal  music-director,  Topler,  Rhein- 
thaler,  (favorably  known  to  the  London  pulilic 
through  an  oratorio  of  his  composition  performed 
last  season  at  St.  Martin's  Hall),  Schallmeyer,  W. 
Ilerr,  and  ten  others  selected  from  the  various 
choral  societies.  The  prizes  consisted  solely  of 
gold  and  silver  medals  and  goblets,  bearing  ap- 
propriate inscriptions. 

I  am  unable  at  present  to  tell  you  to  what  ex- 
tent the  building  fund  has  been  benefited  by  this 
admirable  festival;  but,  judging  from  the  very 
large  attendance  on  each  day,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  considerable  sum  must  have  been 
realized.  It  were  unfair  to  close  this  notice 
without  stating  that  tlie  pnncipal  artists  of  the 
Cologne  Opera,  and  the  excellent  band  of  the 
33rd  regiment  of  the  line,  altjo  gave  their  assist- 
ance on  the  occasion,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  general  attractions  of  the  meeting.  On  the 
day  following  the  festival,  the  first  general  assem- 
blage of  the  "  Christian  Art  Union  of  Germany  " 
took  place  in  Cologne.  The  meeting  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  performance  of  High  Mass  in  the 
cathedral,  when  Palestrina's  celebrated  "  Missa 
Solennis"  was  given  with  perfectly  sublime  effect. 
Of  this,  however,  and  other  things,  I  shall  have 
more  to  tell  you  in  my  next  despatch. 

P.  S.  I  re-open  tlie  parcel  to  inform  you  that 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  just  sent  the 
Red  Order  of  the  Eagle,  fourth  class,  to  M.  Pan- 
seron  of  Paris,  whom  Berlioz  has  immortalized  as 
the  physician  for  Le.i  Melodies  Secre'e's.  This 
news  will  greatly  astonish  the  musical  world  of 
London  and  Paris,  I  assure  you. 


(From  tbe  New  Yorlc  Musical  World.) 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 

From  the  annual  report  of  this  flourishing  in- 
stitution we  make  the  following  extracts,  which 
will  interest  our  readers  : 

"  A  season  of  unprecedented  prosperity  has 
proved  to  us  that  the  interest  enlisted  in  our  per- 
formances is  commensurate  with  our  increased 
edbrts  to  deserve  it.  In  saying  this,  we  would, 
however,  not  be  understood  as  arrogating  to  our- 
selves absolute  perfection.  If  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  compare  our  concerts  with  those  of  our 
sister  societies,  for  instance,  the  Leipsic  Gewand- 
haus  Concerts,  the  Old  and  New  Pliilharmonie 
Societies  of  London,  and  those  of  the  Conserva- 
toire of  Paris,  it  will  be  found  that,  whatever  su- 
periority is  reasonably  claimed  for  them  does  not 
consist  so  much  in  the  greater  capabilities  of  the 
orchestra,  individually  considered,  as  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  ensemble,  attainable  only  after  many 
years  practising  together.  Ours,  being  compara- 
tively a  young  society,  is  constantly  gathering 
new  strength  by  adding  now  only  members  of 
undoubted  talent;  many  older  members,  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  our  society,  having,  in  con- 
sideration of  not  constantly  practising  their  re- 
spective instruments,  with  commendable  self- 
denial  relinquished  their  places  in  the  orchestra, 
and  by  their  outside  influence  and  niaturer  coun- 
cil ;it  our  meetings,  show  that  conscious  pride  of 
having  been  instrumental  in  forming  (may  we  be 
allowed  to  say  it  V)  the  noblest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  America. 

"  In  referring  once  more  to  our  trans-Atlantic 
brethren,  we  would  state  one  more  reason  why 
the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  are  superior  to 
ours,  nay,  as  it  is  maintained,  to  all  others,  in  the 
execution  of  Beethoven's  and  Mozart's  sympho- 
nies ;  the  feet  is,  they  seldom  play  any  other. 
Granting  the  unsurpassed  beauties  and  grandeur 
of  those  immortal  masters,  it  must  doubtless  ap- 
pear strange  to  any  one  being  used  to  such  varied 
programmes  as  we  present  to  our  audiences,  to 
learn  that  the  no  less  admirable  creations  of  Men- 
delssohn,  Spohr,   Schubert,  Gade,  Robert  Schu- 


mann and  others  of  more  recent  date,  are  scarce- 
ly known  there.  That  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  pieces,  and  the  consequent  familiarity  of 
every  musician  with  every  note  of  them,  there 
being  so  little  change  in  the  performance  and  the 
performers,  must  greatly  contribute  to  a  very 
perfect  rendering  of  the  same,  cannot  be  won- 
dered at,  but  to  us  it  seems  a  doubtful  policy,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  nor  would  we  have  touched 
upon  the  subject  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  those  who,  notwithstanding  the  variety 
of  compositions  brought  before  our  audiences, 
complain  of  occasional  repetitions  of  favorite 
pieces. 

"  Others  more  conservative,  but  doubtlessly  as 
well  meaning,  would  prefer  to  hear  the  com[]Osi- 
tions  of  the  older  masters  oftener,  find  fault  with 
us  for  introducing  newer  works.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  it 
is  not  an  easy  task,  if  possible  at  all,  to  [ilease 
every  one.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  our  best 
in  this  regard  by  jiursuing  a  middle  course,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  different  predilections  of  our  hearers. 
The  proarammes  of  our  concerts  will  show  that  we 
generally  have  had  one,  if  not  two,  new  orchestral 
pieces  in  every  concert.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
explanation  will  prove  satisfactory  to  our  patrons, 
and  we  would  be  glad  if  we  could  dispose  as 
easily  of  another  complaint  more  serious,  because 
more  just. 

"  It  is  the  insufficient  accommodations  of  our 
associate  members  and  subscribers  at  our  concerts 
ond  rehearsals.  The  only  apology  we  have  to 
offer  is,  that  unprepared  as  we  were  for  so  great 
an  increase  of  our  associate  members,  and  being 
obliijed  to  engage  the  rooms  for  concerts  and  re- 
hearsals in  advance  and  for  the  whole  season,  we 
could  not  go  to  a  larger  place,  and  therefore  could 
do  no  more  than  stop  the  sale  of  extra  tickets  at  re- 
hearsals. This  we  did  reluctantly,  not  on  account 
of  the  pecuniary  loss  to  us,  but  because  we  were 
violating  the  very  condition  on  which  the  rehear- 
sal tickets  were  bought,  namely,  that  the  same 
conferred  the  privilege  of  buying  extra  tickets  at 
50  cents  each.  At  concerts  the  money  has  been 
returned  in  many  instances,  where  complaint  was 
made  that  no  proper  accommodation  could  be 
found.  It  is,  however,  confidently  hoped  that  the 
new  Board  of  Directors  wdl  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  these 
grievances  by  more  circumspect  arrangements. 
In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  actual  mem- 
bers a  continuance  of  that  strict  attention  to  their 
duties,  and  tliank  them  for  their  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  the  principal  object  of  onr  associa- 
tion, '  The  improvement  of  instrumental  mu-ii;.' " 

The  following  condensed  statement  of  the  treas- 
urer's report  will  show  how  the  money  comes 
and  how  it  goes : 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  season, $    140  38 

Received  by  Scharfenberg  &  Luis, 4,570  GO 

"    L.   Spier, 4,520  50 

Total  receipts, $9,230  88 

PAID    OUT. 

Amount  of  Dividends, $5,077  25 

Rent — Nil'lo's  Concert  Room  and  Garden, 

and  Mercer  House, 1,483  90 

Professional  Aid, 374  00 

Salaries — Secretary,  Librarian  and  Messen- 
ger  ." 342  75 

Doorkeeper  and  collecting, 11040 

Music,  purchased,  copied  and  arranged, 101  91 

Advertising 128  10 

Printing 252  00 

Sinking  Fund,  amount  drawn  therefrom  and 

refunded  with  interest, 155  00 

"         "        amount  of  Fines, 183  75 

Donation  to  Mrs.  Saucr 68  50 

Sundries  (fully  explained  in  Secretary's  Re- 
port),  320  12 


Total  expenditures, $8,596  78 

RECAPITULATION. 

Amounts  received, $9,230  88 

"        paid  out 8,596  78 

Balance  on  hand,    $634  10 

From   the  more   minute   financial  report,  we 
learn  that  members  have  been  fined,  during  the 


year,  to  the  extent  of  $183  75  ;  tliat  lawyer-fees 
have  been  paid  in  $30  00 ;  that  Mr.  Bergmann 
received  for  his  services  $150  00,  and  the  Broth- 
ers Mollenhauer  $50  00. 

That  the  system  of  the  society  is  a  rigorous  one 
we  learn  from  the  fact  that  ten  members  (whose 
names  are  mentioned)  liave  lost  their  member- 
ship in  consequence  of  non-payment  of  taxes  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution.  The  names  of  three 
associate  members  are  also  printed  in  full  who 
have  not  paid  their  dues. 

The  orchestra  comprises  28  violins,  10  violas, 
(led  last  year  by  Theo.  Eisfeld)  8  violoncellos,  8 
double  basses,  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  2  trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trombones,  1 
drum.     Total  73. 

Among  21  non-performing  members  of  the  or- 
chestra, we  find  one  of  the  editors  of  the  N.  Y. 
Musical  World,  Dr.  Edward  Hodges,  organ,  Wm. 
Scharfenberg,  violin  and  |iiano-forte,  H.  C.  Timm, 
trombone  and  piano-forte  ;  we  believe  Mr.  Timm 
also  executes  upon  the  big  drum  and  cymbals 
when  necessity  require. 

The  honorary  members  of  the  society  are  as 
follows : 

HONORAET   MEMBERS. 

M.  Henri  Vieuxtemps ; 1843 

Herr  Ole  Bull, 1843 

M.  Leopold  de  Meyer, 1845 

Mr.  Joseph  Burke 1846 

Dr.  Louis  Spohr, 1846 

*Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,.  .  .1846 

M.  Henri  Herz 1846 

Sig.  Camillo  Sivori, 1846 

Sijr-  Giovanni  Bottesini, 1850 

Mad.  Jenny  Lirid  Goldsclimidt, 1850 

Mr.  Jules  Benedict, 1850 

Mad.  Henrietta  Sontag, 1 852 

Mad.  Marietta  Alboni, 1852 

Herr  Carl  Eckert 18.12 

Master  Paul  Julien, 1853 

Mr.  Wm.  Vincent  Wallace, 1853 

*Dr.  Freidrich  Schneider, 1853 

Mr.  Richard  Hoffmann, 1855 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Gottschalk, 1855 

Sig.  Caisare  Badiali, 1856 

Total  20. 

Among  the  associate  members  we  find  the 
names  of  many  distinguished  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, such  as  Dr.  Adams,  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Dr.Berrian,  George  Bancroft,  George  W. 
Curtis,  and  many  others  beyond  the  mere  B's  in 
the  alphabet,  whose  names  we  have  not  time  to 
cull  out.  Whole  families,  we  observe,  subscribe 
yearly  to  the  Philharmonic — families  of  four,  five 
and  si.\  persons  ;  and  we  doubt  if  any  catalogue 
of  names  could  be  shown  comprising  so  much  of 
the  solid  respectability,  the  wealth,  and  even  the 
fashion  of  this  metropolis,  as  that  of  the  Philhar- 
monic. 

The  professional  members  of  the  society  num- 
ber 166.     The  subscribing  members,  59. 

The  whole  number  of  members,  associate,  pro- 
fessional and  subscribing,  is  1316. 

On  the  whole,  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  is  decidedly  an  institution,  an  honor  to 
the  community,  and  a  musically-educating  power 
in  this  city  of  inestimable  value.  Now  that  they 
have  expanded  beyond  Ni  bio's,  and  are  obliged 
to  occupy  the  Academy  of  Music  for  the  rehear- 
sals as  well  as  the  performances,  their  star  seems 
more  than  ever  in  the  ascendant. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Philharmonic,  it 
was  patronized  by  mere  fashionables,  and  as  a 
matter  of  mere  fashion.  This  of  course  could 
not  last  long,  there  being  no  real  taste  for  orches- 
tral music  of  an  elevated  quality.  But  the  so- 
ciety, though  languishing,  still  kept  on,  until  it 
had  fairly  educated  a  musical  public  for  itself. 
This  public  is  largely  increasing  every  year.  It 
has  leached  the  very  best  classes;  the  gayer  part 
of  the  community,  even,  are  beginning  to  fall  in 
again,  and  the  future  success  of  the  society  seems 
be3'ond  peradventure  ;  and  all  this  from  an  hon- 
est and  persevering  effort  persistently  to  give 
good  music  and  to  educate  people  up  to  it. 


Rewarding  Dramatic  Genius. — The  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  Paris  theatres  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  operetta,  suitable  for  that  establishment,  and  the 
result  was  that  seventy-eight  composers  sent  in  pieces 
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to  compete  therefor.  Aubcr,  the  composer  of  "  Ma- 
saniello,"  and  some  other  operas  tolerably  well 
known  in  the  musical  world,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
jury  of  examination  who  were  appointed  to  award 
the  prize.  After  five  days'  e.xamination,  the  com- 
mittee divided  the  candidates  into  three  categories : 
the  first  comprisinn'  compositiens  of  'remarkable 
merit;  the  second,  inferior  works;  and  the  third, 
those  which  were  below  an  average.  In  the  first 
were  twenty-two  works,  in  the  second  sixteen,  and 
in  the  third  forty.  A  further  examination  subse- 
quently took  place  by  the  jury  of  examination,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  the  six  candidates  to  whom 
is  to  be  entrusted  the  manuscript  on  which  the  music 
of  the  operetta  is  to  be  written,  and  the  following  are 
the  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  persons 
definitively  selected  :  MM.  Bizet,  second  grand  prize 
of  Rome;  Demerssmaun,  Erlanger,  Lecoq,  Limagne, 
and  Manquet. 


wi0^  Jomjnal  of  ^mt. 
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Musical  Instnaments  at  the  Fair. 

The  Transcript  publishes  a  revised  list  of  the 
awards  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  In  the  items 
which  we  gleaned  from  its  first  list,  relating  to 
Piano-fortes  and  Reed  Organs,  there  are  one  or 
two  corrections  to  be  made.  The  Gold  Medal,  it 
appears,  was  awarded  to  Chickeking  &  Sons, 
not  only  for  their  Grand  Piano,  but  for  the 
best  Grand,  Semi-grand,  and  Parlor  Grand 
Pianos ;  and  this  was  the  only  gold  medal 
awarded  for  pianos.  Silver  medals  were  awarded 
to  Timothy  Gilbert  &  Co.  for  Grand  Piano- 
forte ;  to  Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.  for  Semi- 
Grand  do.;  to  Chickeeing  &  Sons  for  the 
best,  and  to  James  W.  Vose  for  the  second  best 
Square  do.  Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  for 
Square  Pianos  to  A.  W.  Ladb  &  Co.,  Timothy 
Gilbert  &  Co.,  and  Hallett,  Davis  &  Co. ; 
and  Diplomas  for  Square  Pianos  to  Brown  & 
Allen,  George  Hewes,  Jacob  Chickering, 
and  Wm.  p.  Emerson  ;  also  to  A.  G.  Corliss 
for  his  "  Swell  Mute  Attachment "  to  the  piano, 
exhibited  by  Chickering  &  Sons. 

So  much  for  Piano-fortes  proper,  considered  as 
musical  instruments.  But  we  may  as  well  com- 
plete tlie  chapter  by  gleaning  from  the  list  of 
awards  all  that  relate  in  anj'  direct  way  to  music. 
Premiums  were  freely  lavished  upon  piano-forte 
cases,  the  mere  cabinet  maker's  side  of  the  mat- 
ter. Certainly  tlie  hall  was  full  of  splendid  in- 
struments as  pieces  of  furniture.  Taste  in  e.\- 
ternals,  elegance  of  form,  are  surely  to  be  com- 
mended. But  we  must  dissent,  as  most  musicians 
we  believe  do,  from  one  of  the  new  fashions  in 
this  particular.  We  mean  the  showy  pearl  keys, 
and  the  whim  of  rounding  or  scolloping  the  ends 
of  the  keys,  to  which  nearly  every  maker  except 
the  Chiekerings  appears  to  have  yielded.  Plain 
ivory,  with  straight  ends,  has  proved  the  most 
truly  elegant,  as  well  as  the  most  convenient  to 
the  touch,  which  is  the  great  point.  The  awards 
for  cases  were  :  Silver  Medals  to  Chickering  & 
Sons,  Hallett,  Davis  &  Co.,  and  Wm.  P. 
Emerson  ;  Bronze  medals  to  Jacob  Chicker- 
ing, James  W.  Vose,  Timothy  Gilbert  & 
Co.,  A.  T.  Holian  (for  imitation  rosewood,) 
and  A.  W..Ladd  &  Co.  (for  Grand  Piano  case)  ; 
Diploma  to  A.  Newhall  &  Co. 

The  show  of  Pianos,  as  we  have  before  said, 
was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  illustrated  the 
progress  of  the  art  in  a  manner  highly  flattering 


to  this  country.  Perhaps  we  should  say,  to  this 
city  ;  for  the  one  source  of  disappointment  to  us 
in  this  e.xhibition  was  the  absence  of  all  contribu- 
tions from  the  manufacturers  of  other  cities. 

There  were  no  specimens  of  Church  Organs, 
for  which  our  makers  have  a  just  fame,  in  the 
exhibition;  but  there  were  "any  quantity"  of 
those  humbler  substitutes  for  the  Church  Organ, 
the  various  sizes  and  modifications  of  reed  organs, 
of  the  Melodeon  family.  The  gold  medal  was 
carried  off  by  the  Organ  Harmonium  of  Messrs. 
Mason  &  Hamlin,  noticed  in  our  last ;  the 
silver  medal,  by  the  Melodeons  of  the  same  ;  the 
bronze  medal,  by  the  Melodeons  of  S.  D.  &  H. 
W.  Smith  ;  and  Diplomas  by  the  Melodeons  of 
Nichols  &  Gerrish,  and  the  "  Tremolo  At- 
tachment "  to  the  Melodeon,  invented  by  L. 
Louis. 

Various  awards  were  made  to  other  branches 
of  the  musical  instrument  family ;  to  instruments 
sustaining  a  sort  of  second  cousin  relationship  to 
the  family  ;  to  methods  of  using  instruments,  and 
to  materials  employed  in  their  manufacture. 
Under  these  various  heads  we  find  silver  medals 
assigned  to  Henry  N.  Hooper  &  Co.  for  a 
chime  of  Twelve  Bells,  to  Theodore  Bertel- 
iNG  for  Flutes,  and  to  Nathan  Richardson 
for  his  "  Modern  School  for  the  Piano-forte  "  ; 
bronze  medals,  to  E.  G.  Wright  for  a  Silver 
Bugle,  to  White  Brothers  for  Guitars  and 
Violins,  and  to  Chickering  &  Sons  for  Piano- 
forte Hardware;  Diplomas  to  Nathan  Rich- 
ardson for  Electrotype  Music  Printing,  to  P.  F. 
Dodge  for  Piano-forte  Hardware,  to  Isaiah  H. 
Arey  (Bosoawen,  N.  H.)  for  Violins,  and  to 
Geo.  Clisbee  (Marlboro',  Mass.)  for  a  "  Musi- 
cal Chair"  (!),  in  which  a  person  has  only  to  sit 
down  to  make  music.  Verily  a  "  Yankee  notion  "  ! 

When  the  report  of  the  judges  in  this  depart- 
ment shall  be  printed  (as  we  understand  the  re- 
ports of  all  the  judges  will  be  in  a  book  form), 
we  shall  doubtless  have  an  intelligent  critical 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  arts  of  musical 
instrument  making,  as  illustrated  in  this  exhibi- 
tion. 

1  II  «■ — » 

Henry  Squires,  the  American  Tenor. 

This  gentleman,  who  has  been  pursuing  his  studies 
for  the  last  four  years  in  Naples,  and  who  has  ap- 
peared with  great  success  in  several  of  the  operas  of 
the  "  divine  Verdi,"  as  the  Italians  call  him,  is  en- 
gaged in  London,  and  maj'  be  expected  in  New 
York  this  winter.  A  friend  sends  us  some  slips 
from  Neapolitan  newspapers,  describing  his  appear- 
ance at  a  concert  given  in  the  summer  by  the  ilutist 
Carlo  Cakavoglia,  some  extracts  from  which 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  We  translate 
first  from  11  Giornale  del  Giornali  : 

"We  feel  compelled  to  spend  some  words  upon  the 
American  tenor,  Signer  Enrico  Squires,  a  young 
artist  already  known  to  us  by  other  public  proofs 
which  he  has  given,  but  who  never  has  presented 
himself  in  an  accadeniia  (concert)  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  that  of  Caravoglia,  in  which  Squires,  so  far 
from  remaining  much  behind  the  artists  of  San  Carlo, 
with  whom  he  appeared  in  competition,  w^as  a  worthy 
companion  of  them.  The  voice  of  Squires  is  of  good 
compass,  good  intonation,  flexible  to  the  finest  van- 
ishings,  and  will  not  lack  that  energy  of  accent 
which  is  ever  required  in  the  songs  of  the  divine 
Yerdi,  when  he  shall  have  acquired  more  confidence 
with  the  Italian  public.  Y''hatever  slightest  incor- 
rectness of  method  may  be  remarked  in  the  voice  of 
Squires,  we  think  is  owing  to  his  English  pronuncia- 
tion and  not  to  his  taste,  which  in  many  points  showed 
itself  exquisite  and  perfectly  Italian. 


This  sympathetic  artist  sang  excellently  well  the 
Romanza  from  Luisa  Miller;  and  not  only  were 
many  plaudits  lavished  upon  him  at  the  end,  but  he 
was  several  times  in  the  midst  of  the  execution 
interrupted  by  bene  e  bravo.  But  where  Squires 
showed  himself  a  true  artist  was  in  the  duet  from  the 
"  Sicili.in  Vespers,"  in  which  he  accompanied  the 
admirable  ViOL.Y,  with  whom  he  finely  interpreted  all 
the  graces  of  this  most  beautiful  piece. 

Our  next  extract  is  from  the  Giornale  del  Com- 
mercio,  which  says  : 

.  .  .  .  Next  came  the  duet  from  I  Vespi-i  Sicil- 
iani.  It  cannot  be  told  with  how  much  art  and  how 
much  soul  Signora  Viola  and  Signer  Squires  executed 
those  magic  notes  of  the  great  Italian  maestro.  .  .  . 
Afterwards  Squires  sang  the  Ilomanza  from  Luisa 
Miller^  and  he  put  into  it  so  much  sentiment  as  to 
search  the  most  hidden  fibres  of  the  heart  and  bring 
tears  into  the  eyes 

Another  paper,  11  Palazzo  di  Cristallo,  says  : 
Sig.  Enrico  Squires  is  the  tenor  whom  Caravoglia 
united  with  the  prima  donna  and  the  baritone  of  San 
Carlo,  by  whose  side  Squires  has  a  right  to  be  placed  ; 
for  if  as  a  novice  he  wants  that  freedom  in  singing 
which  comes  from  long  practice  of  the  art,  and  that 
readiness  of  Italian  pronunciation  which  only  one 
born  in  Italy  can  possess,  he  is  furnished  nevertheless 
with  a  most  beautiful  voice,  for  which  we  have  reason 
to  augur  for  him  a  splendid  career. 

The  N.Y.  Times  translates  from  La  Rondinella,  Aug. 

28,  a  notice  of  another  concert  given  at   Sorrento  by 

this  same  Caravoglia,  in  which  Mr.  Squires  assisted: 

"The  clear  liquid  voice  of  Sig.  SauiEES,  with  his 
pure  accent,  touched  all.  The  B  flat,  in  the  cadenza 
of  his  first  song  was  so  well  given  that  it  enchanted 
everybody.  In  the  duet  from  '  Eigoletto,'  sung  by 
Squires  and  Ginevk.v  Tavixi,  the  sympathetic  tenor 
displayed  all  the  beauties  of  his  lovely  voice.  But 
the  crowning  effort  of  all  was  in  the  divine  '  Koman- 
za  '  from  '  La  Favorita,'  which  was  interrupted  by 
the  applause  from  the  other  artists,  who  could  not  re- 
strain themselves  owing  to  the  pathos  of  feeling 
which  the  singer  threw  into  it.  All  present  were  com- 
pletely astonished,  and  confessed  to  have  never  before 
heard  the  '  Ilomanza  '  sung  so  well  as  by  SaviRES. 
In  the  'Terzetto'  from  'I  Lombardi,'  he  showed  a 
great  deal  of  intelligence  and  dramatic  passion." 

Iftit.^ j^al  dl  0  It  It  I!  s  ^tr  n  d  <?  n  4  ^. 

New  Yoek,  Oct.  20.  I  have  been  long  absent, 
.md  returned  to  town  only  a  few  days  ago.  This 
may  account  for  my  remissness  in'  correspondence. 
There  has  been,  however,  very  little  of  importance 
going  on  in  the  musical  world.  Tlie  German  opera 
has  struggled  on  bravely,  in  spite  of  indifi'erent  suc- 
cess at  first,  and  seems  to  be  gaining  a  firm  footing. 
The  orchestra  and  choruses,  under  Mr.  Beegmasn's 
direction,  are  unanimously  praised  ;  the  solo  singers 
as  unanimously  condemned.  Some  additions  to 
their  corps  arrived  in  the  last  German  steamer,  and 
others  are  expected  in  the  next.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  are  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
members.  Lortzing's  Undine,  concerning  the  merits 
of  which  opinions  differ,  has  met  with  great  success, 
and  been  given  several  times.  But  greater  things 
are  in  store  for  us,  if  report  says  true,  in  the  shape 
of  Fidelia,  the  Hmjuenots,  TannhaUser,  La  Dame 
Blanche,  and  several  smaller  operas. 

Apropos  of  Fidelia,  I  must  tell  you  of  an  amusing 
discovery  I  made   this  summer.     In  an  old  paper  of 
1839  or  thereabouts,  which  happened  to  fall  into  my 
hands,  I  found  the  following  : 
Pake  Theatre. Madame  Taglioxi's  Farewell  BENEPrr. 

This  Evening,  Sept.  24,  will  be  performed  the  farce  of 

Odr  Mary  Akne. 

After  which  the  2ii  act  of  the  Grand  Ballet  of  La  SrLPml>E. 

La  Sjlphide, Madame  Tuglicni 

James  Reuben, Mods.  Taglioni 

After  which,  the  8cl  Act  of  Fidelio. 

Don  Pizarro Mr.  Giubilei 

Don  Florestano Mr.  Manvers 

Kocco Mr.  Martyn 

Jacquino Mr.  Edwia 

Leonora Mrs.  Martyn 

Marcelline Miss  Poole 
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After  which,  the  Ballet  of  Natoaue  ;  or,  Lii  liaitiSre  Suisse. 

Nathalie Maiinme  Taglioni 

Le  Oomete Mons.  Taglioui 

To  conclude  with  the  Farce  of  the  Miser's  Daughter. 

Isaac  Ivy, Mr.  Chippifitlale 

Auna  Ivy, Mrs.  Eichardsoa 

What  say  you  to  the  company  poor  Beethoven  has 
got  into  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  Fidelia  had  ever 
been  performed  m  this  country,  particularly  in  frag- 
ments, and  liemmed  in  by  farces  and  ballets. 

Tor  the  many  enjoyments  which  the  summer  has 
brought  me,  it  has  debarred  me  almost  entirely  from 
all  musical  advantages,  and  it  was  therefore  with 
peculiar  delight  that,  last  Saturday,  I  listened  once 
more  to  the  wondrous  harmonics  of  the  great  mas- 
ter, as  set  forth  in  the  Fifth  Symphony.  Tlie  al- 
most unanimous  wish,  too,  of  the  subscribers  was  ful- 
filled by  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  being  advertised 
to  take  place  in  the  Academy  of  Music — the  only  ap- 
propriate building  for  the  ohject  which  the  city  con- 
tains. There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  for 
the  first  rehearsal,  and  I  think  there  were  very  many 
present  who  were  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Eisfeld  in 
the  conductor's  place  once  more.  It  is  but  due  to 
him  that  it  should  be  so.  Nothing  is  said  as  yet 
about  any  Quartet  Soirees  from  either  of  last  win- 
ter's two  sources.  The  entrepreneurs  probably,  with 
Mr.  Thalberg,  think  it  more  prudent  to  postpone 
operations  until  after  the  election. 

Str-VKOSCH  and  Pakodi  and  their  party  adver- 
tise a  concert  for  Wednesday  evening. 

I  conchide  with  an  anecdote,  which  I  give  on 
good  authority.  A  well  known  professor  of  music 
in  our  city  was  one  day  called  upon  by  an  individual 
from  a  small  Western  town,  who  introduced  himself 
as  a  fellow  musician  and  teaclier.  He  stated  that, 
having  six  weeks  vacation,  he  had  come  on  to  New 
York  to  perfect  himself  in  the  different  branches  of 
his  profession,  and  wished  to  take  lessons  on  the 
piano,  violin,  harp  and  flute,  and  in  singing,  har- 
mony, and  composition.  He  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  these  forms  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  the  professor,  who 
had  superintended  his  efforts  upon  the  piano  and 
violin,  had  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  instill  into 
him  any  acquaintance  with  the  latter,  and  on  the 
former  had  written  for  him  a  piece  suited  to  his  ca- 
pacities, which  were  below  any  but  the  very  easiest 
compositions.  This  piece,  a  Swiss  air,  with  varia- 
tions, the  pupil,  whom  we  will  call  John  Smith,  had 
mastered,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  took 
his  departure,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him 
for  some  time.  At  last,  one  fine  day,  the  professor 
received  a  paper  from  his  pupil's  place  of  residence, 
which  contained  the  announcement  of  a  "  Grand 
Concert  by  Professor  John  Smith,  assisted  by  his 
pupils."  The  programme  consisted  of  a  long  array 
of  polkas,  waltzes,  quicksteps,  songs,  etc.,  but  the 
chief  attraction  was  the  "  Grand  Finale,"  which  was 
this :  "  Swiss  Air  with  Variations,  composed  ex- 
pressly for  and  dedicated  to  Professor  J.  S.  by  the 

celebrated  Signor ,  conductor  of  the  

concerts  in  New  York,  etc.,  arranged  by  Prof.  J.  S. 
for  thirty-two  hands  on  sixteen  pianos."  (!!!)  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  suggest  the  probability  of  the 
"arrangements"  being  in  wmson,  and  there  being 
more  "  variations  "  in  the  execution  of  the  different 
performers  than  in  the  composition. 
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Thus  far  sixteen  performances  have  been  given  by 
the  German  company  at  Nihlo's,  in  New  York,  in- 
cluding five  operas,  Robert,  StradeUa,  Masaniello,  Frei- 
seh'dlz  and  Undine.  New  singers  are  arriving.  Mile, 
JoiiANNSEN,  from  the  Frankfort  Theatre,  has  come, 
and  was  to  appear  in  the  Freischutz  as  Agatha  on 
Thursday  evening.  She  will  also  take  the  principal 
part  in  Fidelia.    As  soon  as  the  expected  baritone. 


Herr  Becker,  comes,  the  Nachtlager  von  Granada 
(Encampment   at   Granada),   by  Kreutzer,  will    bo 

produced Sig.  Bernaedi,  tlie  baritone  who  gave 

so  much  pleasure  here  in  tlie  Parodi  and  Stra- 
Koscn  concerts,  will  not  continue  with  them,  we 
understand.  His  appearance  in  public  is  only  occa- 
sional, he  being  well  established  for  some  two  years 
past  as  a  teacher  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Miss  Ade- 
laide PniLLipps  gave  a  concert  on  the  1st  of  this 
month  at  Alhany,  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Mason 
and  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  thol  tenor  singer.  It  gave 
unbounded  satisfaction.  Miss  Phillipps  also  made  a 
very  fine  impression  this  week  in  the  part  of  Azn- 
cena  in  the  Italian  Opera  here  in  Boston. 

Thalberg,  it  appears,  has  composed  tii-o  operas, 
Ftorinda,  and  CJiristine  of  Sweden.  Thalberg  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Ltiblache.  He  visited  Rio 
Janeiro  last  year,  and  he  waits  until  after  the  4th  of 
November,  to  see  "  the  Union  saved,"  before  he 
begins  his  concerts  in  North  America,  reversing  the 
Napoleonic  saying,  thus :  After  the  deluge,  me, 
Thalberg  !  Just  before  his  departure  from  Europe, 
Thalberg  played  in  a  concert  (the  first  time  for  many 
years)  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Bou- 
logne. The  room  was  crammed,  and  the  great 
pianist  performed  three  of  his  grand  piano  solos, 
viz:  his  Barcarole  and  Fantasias  on  Masaniello  and 
L'Elisir  d\imore;  also  a  piece  horn  ihe  Puritani  on 
the  Orgued'Alex.andre,  or  Organ  Harmonium,  which 
excited  unbounded  enthusiasm.  It  was  his  first  pub- 
lic performance  on  this  instrument,  and  Messrs.  Ber- 
lioz and  Fiorentino  went  from  Paris  to  be  present. 

Miss  Maria  Mdeller,  a  cousin  of  Jennt  Lind, 
has  been  engaged  as  contralto  for  the  French  opera 
at  New  Orleans. . .  .Lorini,  the  tenor,  and  Madame 
Whiting  Lorini  have  been  singing  at  Dublin. 
The  Post  says: — "Mme.  Lorini  is  an  American 
lady,  of  Irish  origin,  according  to  the  statements  in 
the  newspaper ;  she  is  young,  attractive,  and  talented, 
and  sings  with  energy  and  effect.  She  was  much 
applauded,  and  was  especially  effective  in  the  con- 
certed pieces. ..  .Carl  Czeknt,  the  indefatigable 
composer,  has  now  reached  opus  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-  three  of  original  works,  which  embraces  no  less 
than  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
separate  numbers.  Besides  this,  however,  he  has, 
of  unpublished  larger  works,  numerous  masses, 
symphonies,  etc. 

Of  Mme.  Angri,  who  comes  with  her  sister 
(soprano),  and  her  husband  (a  conductor  of  repute), 
the  New  Yorker  says  ;  "  She  has  a  superb  voice,  and 
is  a  finished  artiste;  she  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  London,  during  its  early 
struggle  with  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  completely 
electrified  the  dilettanti  by  her  singing.  She  has  a 
'noble  presence,'  completely  eclipsing  the  'magnifi- 
cent' Vestvali  in  person  ;  combining  all  the  latter's 
dash  and  brilliancy— whilst  as  a  vocal  artiste,  she  is 
infinitely  her  superior." 

MUe.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  will  open  three  new 
clisses  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies  on  the  Pjano- 
FoKTE,  on 

Monday  Forenoon,  Nov.  3dj 
for  very  far  advanced  young  ladies. 

Tuesday  Afternoonj  Wov.  4:tli, 
for  young  misses  who  have  already  begun. 

"Wednesday,  NoTember  5th, 
for  5'onng  misses,  beginners. 

O^AppUcations  to  he  made  at  No.  55  Hancock  Street. 

MUSICAL    SOIRiliiES. 

mm  mmm 

Proposes  to  give  his  Fouiith  Series  of  FOUR  SOIREES, 
At  the  Messrs.  Cliiclcering's  Saloon, 

during  the  months  of  Decemher,  January,  February  and 
March,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  he  hereafter  specified. 

Subscription  for  the  Series,  in  pacltages  of  four  tickets,  -53. 
Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Rooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Messrs.  MASOW  &  HAMLHO"  beg  lenve  to  inform 
their  fripntls  and  tlxe  public  that  the  MHSsachuHetts  Ohfiri''»lile 
Mechanic  Association  have  awarded  thcni  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  rheir  ni!W  musical  instrument,  the  Organ -Harm  onium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melndennp,  exhibited  at  tlie 
Fair  of  1856  The  highest  premiiini  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodenns  by  tlie  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September.  1856  Firat  Pre- 
mhnn.s  have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-narnioniums  by  tlie 
following  State  Fairs: — Vermont  St'ite  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  heM  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1856: — making  Six  First  Premiums  in  one  month  !  ! 

N.  B — Our  Uelodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  in  every  Fair  at  tvliirh 
they  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  {holding  two  paf^-nts 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use  Wi*  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass-  The  one  with 
pedal  bass  cont.'iins  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  ??400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  lp.350.  Prices  of  Melodcons 
from  S;60  to  $175.    Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  S200. 

[C?*For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MASOIV  «fc  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston^  Ms. 

DISSOLUTION   NOTICE. 

THE  Copartnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm  of 
Geo  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  Music  Publishers  and  Dealers  in  Mu- 
sical Merchandise,  at  No.  13  Tremont  Street,  is  this  day  dis- 
solved by  mutual  consent.  GKO.  P   REED. 

GEO.  D.  RUSSELL. 
Boston,  Octol  er-  15th,  1856. 

COPARTNERSHIP. 

NOTICE  is  herebv  given  that  GEO.  D.  RUSSELL,  of  the 
late  firm  of  Geo.  P  Reed  &  Co  .  Music  Dealers.  13  Tre- 
mont Street,  and  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  Musir  Dealer,  282 
Washington  Street,  have  this  div  formed  a  Copartnership 
under  the  name  and  firm  of  RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  suc- 
cessors to  Geo.  P.  Reed  fe  Co  and  Nathan  Richardson.  They 
will  continue  the  Mdsic  Business  in  all  it  branches,  and  trust, 
by  a  strict  attention  to  all  orders  with  which  they  may  be  in- 
trusted, to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  favors  which  have  beea 
so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them  heretofore. 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 
(Successors  to  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.  and  Nathan  Rlcharc'son.) 

A  CARD. 

THE  subscriber,  having  disposed  of  his  entire  interest  in  the 
late  firm  of  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.  to  Messrs.  Rus.sell  &  Rich- 
ardson, takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  his  friends  and  pat- 
rons for  their  past  liberal  patronage,  and  to  solicit  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  to  his  worthy  successois,  whoae  knowledge  of 
the  business  in  its  various  departments,  and  extensive  facili- 
ties, are  a  sufiicient  guaranty  that  all  orders  will  receive  the 
most  prompt  attention.  GEO.  P.  REED. 

TO  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYERS. 

THE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  possess  the  works  for  piano-forte  solo  by  the 
greatest  masters,  to  a  new,  correct,  and  elegant  stereotype  edi- 
tion now  issuing  from  the  press  in  Germany.  Depending 
upon  a  very  extensive  sale  of  tiiis  edition,  the  publisher  has 
put  his  prices  so  low  that  no  one  who  really  desires  to  carry 
the  practice  of  the  instrument  beyond  the  performance  of  a 
few  songs,  polkas,  quicksteps,  and  the  like,  need  be  deprived 
of  complete  sets  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  works  yet 
composed  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

The  edition  already  extends  to  the  following  works,  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  : — 

THE  PIANO-FORTE  SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN,  32  in 
number,  in  two  volumes,  comprising  over  450  pages  of  music. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  MOZART, 
for  two  and  four  hands,  in  two  volumes  :  Vol.  I.  containing 
19  Sonatas  for  two  hands  ;  Vol.  II.  containing  22  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  Rondos,  Fantasia*',  Adagios,  Minuets,  Variations  and 
the  like,  for  two  hands,  together  with  four  Sonatas  and  several 
other  pieces  for  four  hands. 

THE  COMPLETE  PIANO-FORTE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPH 
HAYDN  are  in  course  of  publication,  also  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  34  Sonatas,  four  books  of  Variations,  a  Fantasia, 
a  Capriccio  and  an  Adagio. 

An  Additional  Volume  of  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS  for  two  hands,  is  also  in  preparation,  which  is  fo  con- 
tain his  Variations,  and  smaller  works  generally,  not  included 
among  the  thirty-two  Sonatas. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  visitGermany  again  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  would  be  happy  to  receive  orders 
for  any  or  all  of  the  above  works.  The  publisher  of  this  Jour- 
nal has  kindly  consented  to  receive  and  forward  to  him  all 
such  orders,  and  also  to  receive  and  distribute  the  volumes 
when  forwarded  from  Germany,  It  is  pos^^ible  to  import  these 
works  at  the  prices  given  below,  only  upon  the  plan  of  a  sub- 
scription; nor  can  any  be  ordered  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  are  obtained  to  bring  the  expenses  arising  from 
transportation,  duties,  exchange,  &c.,  witbio  reasonable 
limits.  The  works  will  be  delivered  at  the  publishing  office  of 
this  Journal,  on  the  following  terms — provided  that  a  sufiicient 
number  be  ordered  : — 
Beethoven's  32  Sonata.%  (over  450  pages  of  music,)  2  vols..  .^Q 

"  additional  volume  of  smaller  works ^3 

Mozart's  Piano-forte  Works,  2  vols ffi6 

Haydn's  "  "        2  vols S6 

A  set  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  a  specimen,  may  be  seen 
at  this  office.  ALEX'R  W.  THAYER. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction, 

3HLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

EESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


^J' 


neatly  aod  promptly  execated  at  tliis  Office. 
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CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

The  McmlclssofiFi  dsiiistctte  CIhI), 

Kespectfully  inform  the  mu'^iral  public  of  Boston  and  vicjnit^y 
that  they  will  give  their  usual  series  of  Eight  Concerts,  to 
take  place  at  the  Sli-s^rs.O bickering's  ItnoniP.  Packages  ol  eight 
tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  %6-  Single  tickets  will  be  ^l 
each.    Lists  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

CLASSICAL  PIANO  MUSIC. 

CHEAP,  ELEGANT  and  UNIFORM  EDITIONS, 

PRINTED    FBOM   ENGRAVED    PLATES. 

■With  Portraits  of  Authors,  and  Thematic  Catalogues,  and 
Chromo-Lithograph  Titles. 

BACH,  SEB.    Works,  including  the  Wohl-temper. 

Clavier.  .5  vols *5  00 

BEETHOVEN'S  32  Sonatas, 6  75 

27  do.,  (without  the  five  last,) 5  00 

Miscellaneous  Works,  including  five  four-hand 

Duets 3  25 

Piano  Trios  and  Quintet,  (score  and  parts,) 9  00 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts,)  ...  .7  50 

Symphonies,  arr.  as  Duets  for  four  hands.  2  vols.  7  50 

Symphonies,  arr.  for  piano  solo,  by  Kalkbrenner,  6  CO 

CLEMENTI,  M.    24  Sonatas,  4  vols 7  00 

HAYDN",  J.    32  .Sonata.s,  2  vols 6  00 

MOZART,  "W.  A.    Sonatas, 5  00 

20  Miscellaneous  Works,  (including  the  Duets 

for  four  hands,) 3  50 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts,) 6  00 

Piano  Trios,  do.  5  ,50 

Qu.irtets  and  Quintets,  do.  3  75 

Symphonies,  ( two  performers,) 4  00 

Also  imported  the  Solo  Works  of  Mendelssohn,  n.aydn's 
Piano  Trios,  and  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,  at  very  low 
prices,  and  in  new,  uniform  editions. 

G.  ANDK^  &/  CO.,  306  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  October,  1850. 

Me.    HUGO    LEONHAKD, 

From   the   Conservatory   of   Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  ttie  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 


CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINGING. 

Mes.    carl    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Kesidenoe  No.  1  "Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€mlitr  nf  l^i  ^^innn  ml  Ringing, 

U .    S  .   H  O  T  E  I. . 


PIANO-FORTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  JVATHAIV  B.  CL.APP,  from  the  '■  Conservato- 
riura  der  Mu.sik,"  Leipz'g,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  lor  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  m,ay  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  llichardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

ITEVy   3VnTJSIC-A.L   ■ViT'OHKiS, 
NEARLY     READY: 
I. 
BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES. 
By  J.  Sebastian  Bach. 
In  Ntimbers.    Complete  in  two  vols,  quarto,  $5. 
II. 
OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE.— Piano  Solo. 
Uniform  in  style  with  the  previous  volumes  of  "  Ditsou's  Edi- 
tion of  Standard  Operas."     1  vol.  quarto,  ©2. 
III. 
KREUTZER'S  40  STUDIES  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 
One  volume  quarto,  ®1,50. 
IV. 
THE  PSALMS  OF  LIFE  : 
A  Compilation  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  Chants,  &c  ,  embodying 
the  Spiritual,  Progressive  and  Reformatory  Sentiment 
of  the  present  age.    By  John  S.  Adams. 
One  volume  12mo.  260  pages.    Cloth,  75  cts.  Leather,  $1. 
V. 
BORDOGNI'S  36  VOCALISfiS, 
For  Soprano  ok  Tenor  Voices.    (Books  II.  &  III.) 

VI. 

THE  MEMORARE: 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music.    By  A.  Wernee. 

VII. 

HOHMAN'S  PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  VOCAL 

STUDY,  ON  SCHOOL  PRINCIPLES. 

By  C.  H.  H0HM.VN.    Translated  from  the  fifth  German  Ee- 

vised  Edition.    By  J.  C.  D.  Pakkeb. 

All  of  the  above  are  in  press,  and  will  he  issued  at  an  early 
date. 

Oliver  Ditson,  Publisher,  115  Washington  St. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   B roadway y  N.Y. 

Mozart's  Piano-Forte  Works : 

AN  ENTIllELY  NEW    AND   COMPLETE    EDITION,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Edited    by    CIPRIANI    POTTER, 

Principal  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  in  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Vol.  1,  Airs  with  Tariations, Bound  in  cloth,  S4  88 

"    2,  Rondoa,  &c Do        do  2  13 

«    3,  Duets, Do        do         4  25 

"    4,  Piano-Forte  Sonatas, Do        do  3  75 

"5,  Do  do        Do        do  3  75 

"    6,  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,. .       Do        do  4  25 

"    7,  Do  do  ..        Do        do  4  25 

"    8,  Quartets  and  Quintets, Do        do         3  75 

"    9,  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Do        do         6  00 

[IIT"  Each  piece  in  the  above  volumes  is  published  separately. 

The  fact  of  the  collection  and  republication  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  works  in  the  miildle  of  the  present  century  shows 
that  time  instead  of  diminishing,  has  stamped  their  excellence 
and  value.  They  are,  indeed,  true  works  of  art,  as  useful  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Out  of  this  school  came  the  memorable 
artists,  Hummel,  and  J.  B.  Cramer— players  whose  fingers 
expressed  the  deep  fpeling  of  music  with  wliich  their  nature 
wii,<  imbued  ;  and  if  we  may  still  hope  to  find  their  successors 
among  the  young,  it  must  be  by  a  train  of  studies  similarly 
condut'ted. 

Novello's  Catalogue  No.  4,  containing  an  analytical  and 
thematique  index  to  the  above  works,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  to  address  on  receipt  of  one  cent 
postage. 

NOITEZLO^S    MUSIC    STOREj 
389  Bi-oad«'ay,  Wo^v  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TE^^CiaiEIl    OF    SIHSTG-IIsrGf-, 

4:7  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at,  Ri('h:irdson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence.  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,/or  bes^in- 
ners  onfy,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afteruoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  rZass  of  last  year ^ 
who  m^y  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

{Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECONO  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

TO  MUSIC  TEACHERS.— A  Prr.fe^sor  of  Music, 
well  established  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  cities  in  the 
Midille  States,  wishes  to  remove  to  Boston,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  situations  with  some  competent  and  gentlemanly 
teacher  liere,  who,  on  account  of  health  or  other  reiisous,  might 
prefer  to  live  in  a  more  Southern  climate.  Application  may 
be  made  at  this  office. 

J.    M.    MOZART. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Riehardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  -¥50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 


OE  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREKT, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

3    HATWARD    PLACE. 

MK.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Hicliardson's  Musical  Ext^hange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  re.-idence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€mi^tt  nf  linging  ml  ^pinnn-Zorip, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOE  PHIFTIETG- 

OF     ETEKY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PEOMPTLT 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 
No.    21    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Manufactory,  379  IVashingtou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

:E>.    F-    ID03DC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 
10  Beacll  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ma. 

(E7-PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Hinth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  l^neelaud  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  plitying.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  reque.-^ted. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  ^Tashington  St.,  or  G,  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

\Cr'  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWiGIIT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^apn  of  Ert  anlj  i.itcratur£, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  annum,  i»  advaiice. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  6.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[t!7='Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  Hue 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .5^6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

OSTo.    21    SCHOOL    STREET. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  iu  advance. 
■When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPEIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

0="  OFFICE,   No.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUF.LTCATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.        " 

"  GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"  CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.  I. 

"  C.   BREnSlNG, 701  Broadway,  New  YoA. 

"  S0HARFENBER6  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"  GEORGE   DDTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.T. 

"  G.ANDRE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MELI.OR, Pittsbur;;,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &   BEACHAM,..181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"  W.  D.  ZOGBAU.M  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"  W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG CleTeland,  0. 

Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Music  of  Ktmgary. 

From  the  "  Neue  Zeitschriffc  fiir  Musik,"  Leipzig,  1852. 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 
We  have  already  said  that  the  Hnnparian 
musk  inclines  peculiarly  to  the  Minor.  It  loves 
best  to  pour  out  its  sorrow  into  the  lap  of  the 
minor  mood  ;  nay,  even  where  it  throws  itself  into 
the  fresh  Major,  it  gladly  returns,  as  if  homesick, 
to  its  forsaken  love.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
offering  my  readers  here  a  short  and  altogether 
attractive  example.  Aftej^thc  Magyar  nola  has 
proceeded  some  measures  in  a  gloomy,  brooding, 
caravan-like  slow  movement,  it  falls  into  the 
arms  of  the  major  mood.  This  dualism  of  feel- 
ing appears  in  the  following  brief  passage  : 
Slow. 


Lively. 
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And  how  much  nobler  and  more  glorified  is  a 
complaint  which  bears  its  grief  manfully  in  the 
major  !  What  a  sadness  is  expressed  in  the  Irish 
and  Swabian  popular  songs,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  all  move  in  the  major!  But  of  this  we 
■will  say  more  hereafter,  when  we  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  fully  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hunga- 
rian popular  music  in  its  relation  to  the  people's 
melodies  of  other  nations  ;  and  now  a  few  words 
about  the  harmonic  accompaniment  which  the 
Hungarian  tunes  require.  In  the  first  place,  all 
the  arts  of  counterpoint,  by  which  consecutive 
octaves  are  forbidden,  are  to  be  excluded,  if  not 
only  the  melody,  but  also  its   harmonic  ground- 


work, are  to  be  genuine  Magyar.  Whoever 
would  apply  to  a  genuine  Hungarian  melody  the 
square  and  compass  of  his  school-learning,  or  the 
system  of  our  modern  German  music,  would 
destroy  it  entirely.  There  may  indeed  be  cases 
where  the  contrary  movement,  for  instance,  can- 
not well  be  avoided ;  but  in  very  many  cases  it  is 
the  moius  rectus  or  direct  movement,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  pure,  consecutive  fifths,  gives  in 
the  economy  of  parts  of  a  Magyar  nota  the  only 
genuine  accompaniment,  in  perfect  correspon- 
dence with  the  spirit  of  the  given  tune,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  consecutive  octaves  it  may  lead  to. 
Unfortunately  one  part  of  Hungary  itself,  which 
has  been  educated  in  the  system  of  our  artificial 
music,  has  lost  its  balance  by  the  means,  sees  the 
melodies  of  its  nation  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  acquired  system,  and  ruins  where  it  tries  to 
make  good.  Tlius  I  have  found  the  above  cited 
passage  of  the  Riikoczy  march,  in  nearly  all  the 
printed  Hungarian  arrangements,  except  that  by 
Franz  Liszt,  spoiled  and  perverted  not  only  in  its 
harmony,  but  partly  also  in  its  melody  ;  in  the 
melody,  instead  of  D  sharp,  a  D ;  in  the  harmony, 
instead  of  the  motus  rectus  in  octaves  and  sixths, 
the  artificial  inolus  contrarius,  which  is  here 
entirely  out  of  place.     Thus,  instead  of: 


is 
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we  come  to  read  : 
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and  whatever  more  such  heresies  there  may  be 
against  the  genius  of  the  Hungarian  muse.  This 
thing  has  been  carried  to  the  most  absurd  length 
by  Erkel,  the  present  kapellmeister  of  the  Hun- 
garian National  Theatre  in  Pesth,  who  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  Rdlcoczy  indulo,  dares  to 
offer  to  the  musical  world  an  actual  monster  of 
bad  taste  and  perversion  of  the  genuine.  Ac- 
cordingly I  warn  all  amateurs  against  the  same, 
and  beg  them  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  pompous 
dedication  to  Liszt,  whose  half  portrait  is  made 
to  serve  as  a  shield  for  Erkel's  perversions.  It 
surely  is  no  honor  to  the  kapellmeister  of  the 
Hungarian  National  Theatre  in  Pesth,  that  a  for- 
eigner, who  has  not  passed  in  all  more  than  three 
months  in  Hungary,  should  have  to  tell  him  what 
Hungarian  music  is  ! 

It  has  always  been  a  wonder  that,  in  the  great 
mixture  of  nationalities,  the,  Hungarian  music 
has  still  preserved  itself  in  whole  families  and 
countries  in  its  original  purity.  Of  the  Magyars 
I  may  name  her-e  the  prominent  appearance  of 


an  Emile  von  Kabinyi,  by  birth  and  spirit  one  of 
the  first  women  of  her  nation.  Magyar  in  body 
and  soul,  she  is  so  also  in  that  part  of  the  national 
life  which  suns  itself  in  the  beams  of  musical  art. 
I  had  in  Pesth  the  great  good  fortune  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  this  lady,  and  to  her  masterly 
performance  of  Hungarian  airs  on  the  piano,  to 
which  I  often  was  allowed  to  listen,  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  most  instructive  conclusions  on  the 
nature  of  the  Hungarian  music.  And  here  I 
have  reached  the  point  where  I  must  say  a  word 
about  the  national  music  of  Hungary  in  the  con- 
crete. We  cannot  speak  of  Hungarian  song 
without  glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  language 
and  literature  which  go  hand  in  hand  with  it. 

The  Hungarian  language  has  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  tones,  which  make  up  with  it  an 
articulate  song.  Only  through  the  pliancy  and 
softness  of  the  Hungarian  language  is  so  abrupt 
and  singular  a  rhythm  possible,  as  reigns  in  the 
Hungarian  vocal  music.  This  language  which, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  natural  words,  like 
father,  mother,  &c.,  stands  in  no  connection  with 
any  other  European  language,  dead  or  living; 
and  this  music,  which  meets  us  as  a  no  less  strange 
phenomenon,  form,  when  united  in  song,  a  pic- 
ture so  original  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  set  a  German  (or  Enghsh)  text  to  a 
Hungarian  melody.  Try,  for  example,  to  sing 
German  (or  English)  words,  no  matter  what,  to 
that  first  cited  Magyar  nola  in  G  major,  with  its 
three  and  seven-bar  rhythm,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  trans- 
planting.this  song  upon  German  soil;  it  were  to 
rob  it  of  its  rhythmical  bloom,  so  that  it  would 
stand  there  like  a  tree  stripped  of  its  leaves. 

If  the  outward  form  of  the  Hungarian  songs, 
apart  from  the  music,  bears  in  and  for  itself, 
through  the  originality  of  the  language,  an  ex- 
ceedingly peculiar  stamp,  still  more  is  this  the 
case  as  it  regards  the  intrinsic  matter  of  these 
songs.  It  is  a  tme  flower-Ian giioge,  which  is  con- 
veyed in  the  Hungarian  people's  poetry.  One 
cannot  address  his  beloved  more  tenderly  than 
this  poetry  does  in  the  words :  galambam,  my 
little  dove  ;  rd^zdm,  my  rose ;  limbom,  my  rose- 
bud ;  indeed,  there  are  places  in  the  Hungarian 
popular  airs,  where  the  Hungarian  showers  all 
these  epithets  at  once  upon  his  sweetheart,  as  for 
example,  at  the  close  of  a  strain  already  quoted  : 


i 


:sit-ei=zi?=^ 


-_b ra ii 


p 


K6-zsa    bim  -  bom        ga 


bom ! 


Music  and  text  in  these  two  measures  convey 
the  inmost,  tenderest  language  of  love.  Here 
belongs  a  word,  which,  on  account  of  its  untrans- 
latableness  as  well  as  of  its  truly  musical  sound,  I 
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cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting.  It 
is  tlie  word  gyoncjoril,  -which  expresses  every  ex- 
cellence that  can  be  conceived  of.  .  .  .  Among 
the  songs  which  have  seemed  to  me  best  fitted  to 
translate,  is  one  whose  text  is  distinguished  by  a 
truly  deep  poetic  thought,  and  which  I  here  add 
as  a  type  of  the  Hungarian  popular  song.  Both 
melody  and  text  are  contained  in  the  first  volume 
of  my  forthcoming  collection  of  Hungarian  popu- 
lar songs  with  German  text.  (Here  follows  the 
German  text,  which  we  translate  as  closely  as  we 
can,  preserving  the  accent.) 

I. 
Tree  and  root  are  rent  asunder  ! 
I  and  darling  (rose)  torn  apart ! 
As  the  leaf  in 
Autumn  falleth, 
Part  I  forever- 
More  from  thy  arms  ! 

Forever  ! 

II. 
Down  in  the  rushes 
Houseth  the  wild  duck  ; 
On  the  corntield 
Grows  the  fruit ; 
But  where  groweth 
Maiden's  troth  now  ? 
Ah  !  such  a  spot  I 
Never  may  witness, 

Never  ! 

III. 
If  thou  knew'st  that 
Thou  didst  not  love  me, 
"Why  hast  enticed  me  so  ? 
Hadst  thou  in  peace  but  left  me, 
Then  another 
Might  have  loved  me, 
Yes,  have  loved  ! 

IT. 

Open  thy  window, 
O  my  rosebud  ! 
From  the  village 
Now  I  go  ! 
Ah,  one  only 
Look  from  thee  now  ! 
No  more,  ah  !  no  more 
Meet  we  hereafter ! 
No  more  ! 

.  .  .  The  rhythm  of  the  melody  to  these  words 
is  that  of  twice  five  measures.  These  songs  con- 
sist mostly  of  complaints  of  the  inconstancy  of 
maidens;  and  it  is  this  everlasting  complaint 
which  gives  them  something  monotonous  in  spite 
of  their  originality. 

If  the  Hungarian  language  and  music  are  well 
suited  to  each  other,  still  better  is  this  music  in  its 
unbroken  and  wild  rhythm  suited  to  be  played  on 
instruments;  and  we  may  in  fact  maintain  that 
the  Hungarian  popular  music  has  eminently 
chosen  the  instrumental  for  the  organ  of  its  rev- 
elations ;  accordingly  that  it  is  more  instrumental 
than  it  is  vocal  music.  This  is  a  further  point  of 
peculiarity  in  this  music  ;  for  generally  it  is  the 
human  voice  through  which  a  nation  loves  to 
give  expression  to  its  musical  ideas.  The  "  Mar- 
seillaise," "  God  save  the  King,"  the  Austrian 
Oott  erlialte  Franz  den  Kaiser,  the  Russian  hymn, 
&o.,  these  heroes  of  national  song,  are  all  born  for 
song  and  came  out  at  one  cast  with  their  text. 
The  hero  of  the  Hungarian  national  music,  on 
the  contrary,  is  an  instrumental  march,  fit  for 
anything  but  singing.  I  mean  the  famous,  truly 
national  Bdkoczy  indulo,  which  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  popular  life  of  Hungary.  And 
yet  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  with  which  the 
music  stands  in  so  intimate  a  relation  with  the 
whole  character  and  occupation  of  the  people,  as 


the  Hungarian.  This  march  operates  like  an 
electric  shock  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Magyar 
eniber ;  he  finds  in  it  everything  that  can  move 
him — his  pain,  his  joy,  his  hope,  his  sorrow. 
Under  the  influence  of  its  sounds  hundreds  of 
Honveds  have  rushed  to  battle  and  to  death  ;  and 
no  music  speaks  so  intelligibly  to  the  Hungarian 
heart  as  this  pattern  of  a  national  music.  Later 
times,  to  be  sure,  have  more  Hungarian  marches 
to  point  to.  The  most  famous  are  the  "  Kossulh 
March,"  the  Werbungs-marsch,  the  "  Klapka 
March,"  &c.  But  none  of  them  has  the  genuine 
national  stamp  of  the  Rdkoczy  indulo ;  and  beau- 
tiful and  actually  inspiring  as  they  all  are,  they 
are  too  little  characteristic  representations  of  the 
Hungarian  national  music  to  receive  a  more 
minute  appreciation  here,  where  we  would  have 
to  do  only  with  the  genuine.  Least  of  all  does 
the  liunyadi  March  betray  the  Hungarian  spirit ; 
nearly  all  traces  of  genuine  Hungarian  music  are 
wholly  lost  in  it. 

We  now  come  to  ask  :  What  are  the  principal 
organs  of  the  Hungarian  instrumental  music  ? 
Who  practices  it  the  most  ?  And  how  is  it  per- 
formed in  contra-distinction  from  the  People's 
Song  ?  What  kinds  of  instrumental  music  has 
the  Hungarian  nation  ? 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  race  of  people 
known  to  us  all  by  their  scattered  and  nomadic 
life,  by  their  mysterious  origin,  by  good  and  bad 
peculiarities;  I  mean  the  Gipsies.  Scattered 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  they  exist  in  the 
greatest  numbers  in  Hungary,  where  for  centu- 
ries they  have  become  so  domesticated  that  they 
have  almost  come  to  have  settled  dwelling-places, 
and  many  of  them,  by  marriage  and  so  forth, 
have  become  quite  Magyarized.  They  like  to  be 
called  "  New  Hungary,"  and  love  Hungary  as 
their  native  land.  Could  there  in  fact  be  a  land 
which  could  better  please  such  a  wandering  family 
for  its  abode,  than  a  land  with  thisclimate,  with 
these  immeasurable  fruitful  plains,  carrying  the  eye 
off  into  the  infinite,  about  the  Theiss  and  Ma- 
roscli — a  land  whose  vegetation,  by  its  extraor- 
dinary luxuriance,  by  its  rich  growth  of  plants 
and  so  forth,  reminds  one  of  far  more  Southern, 
non-European  countries,  out  of  which  these  dark 
brown  birds  of  passage  emanate  ?  Here  was  the 
only  part  of  Europe  where  they  could  in  some 
sort  find  a  compensation  for  their  lost  home; 
here,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  them  made  halt  in 
their  wanderings,  and  thought :  "  It  is  good  to  be 
here,  let  us  build  huts."  The  propensity  to  un- 
cleanliness  also,  so  deep  rooted  in  the  Gipsies, 
could  find  plentiful  nourishment  in  the  vast  mo- 
rasses on  the  Theiss. 

If  every  people  are  a  growth  of  the  soil  upon 
which  they  are  born,  the  same  is  true  of  all  the 
branches  of  their  spiritual  life.  The  Hungarian 
music  is  in  part  so  very  much  the  expression  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  land,  that  one 
feels  tempted  to  say,  that  no  one  can  have  but  a 
partial  understanding  of  it  unless  he  is  acquainted 
with  Hungaiy  itself.  Hence  it  is  so  extremely 
difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  this  music,  so  that  the  Magyar  shall  say 
to  his  delivery  of  it :  "  That  is  Hungarian." 
Thus,  for  example,  amongst  all  the  piano  virtuo- 
sos who  have  visited  Hungary  from  abroad,  not  a 
single  one  has  played  in  genuine  Hungarian 
style.  What  has  commonly  been  done  by  a 
Thalberg,  a  Dreysehock,  a  Wilmers,  has  been  to 
take   a  favorite  Hungarian  popalar  air,  trick  it 


out  with  brilliant,  but  exceedingly /(/f/e  and  soul- 
less variations,  and  in  this  garb  bring  it  before 
the  ears  of  the  Pesth  public,  wlio,  because  they 
have  detected  their  familiar  theme  concealed 
under  these  monstrous  runs  and  leaps,  and  bp- 
cause  their  taste  has  got  perverted  and  corrupted 
by  the  hearing  of  all  sorts  of  music,  have  shouted 
out  their  eljen  (hurras)  to  these  gentlemen,  and, 
without  knowing  it,  have  mocked  themselves. 
The  music  of  a  nation  is  like  other  nobler 
growths,  which  spring  out  of  the  domestic  soil ; 
hence  every  foreigner,  of  whatever  nation  he  may 
be,  so  soon  as  he  has  been  established  in  a  coun- 
try for  some  time,  acquires  the  habit  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lives,  not  merely  through 
the  social  intercourse,  but  also  because  he  breathes 
the  same  air,  drinks  the  same  wines,  and  so  forth. 
I  remark  this  merely  to  explain  a  phenomenon 
.which  I  have  now  to  communicate.  The  Mag- 
yars themselves  confess  it,  not  without  shame, 
that  the  Gipsy  musicians,  who  have  grown  up  in 
their  country,  are  the  best  players  of  the  Hunga- 
rian national  music;  observe,  I  say  merely ^v/o?/- 
ers  ;  the  invention  remains  with  the  Hungarians. 
These  remarkable  popular  musicians  have  an  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  instrumental  playing  ;  they 
have  less  talent  for  invention,  and  least  of  all  for 
song.  The  Hungarian  Gipsy  merely /)/o!/s  Hun- 
garian ;  he  sings  little  or  not  at  all ;  and  what  is 
his  principal  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  principal  instrument  of  the  Hungarian  popu- 
lar music  ?  It  is  the  Dulcimer  or  Cimhalo.  This 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  triangular  wooden 
frame,  with  a  bottom  and  sounding  board,  over 
which  wires  by  twos  or  threes  are  stretched  upon 
bridges,  which  are  struck  with  two  wooden  ham- 
mers, covered  on  the  upper  part  with  cloth  or 
leather,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  infuse  into  the  little 
Gipsy  orchestra  that  palpitating,  feverish,  tremu- 
lous essence,  by  which  the  performance  of  a  Mag- 
yar nnta  gains  so  much.  With  this  are  associated 
the  String  Quartet,  together  with  the  Contra- 
basso  and  also  quite  willingly  the  Clarinet.  On 
the  contrary  all  other  instruments,  as  Oboes, 
Flutes,  Fagotti,  Plorns,  Trumpets,  &c.,  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  a  Hungarian  Gipsy  or- 
chestra. "• 

What  does  the  Gipsy  produce  with  these  in- 
struments ?  Is  his  music,  is  the  popular  instru- 
mental music  any  mere  dance  music  ?  Essen- 
tially perhaps;  but  ere  the  dancing  mood  begins, 
ere  joy  and  appetite  for  pleasure  hurry  the  Mag- 
yar ember  into  dance  and  play,  and  make  him 
forget  himself,  he  must  first,  in  the  slow,  sustained 
tones  of  a  Lassii  (Adagio),  in  the  Minor,  pour 
out  his  complainings,  roll  away  the  sighs  which 
hold  his  soul  imprisoned  in  a  melancholy  gloom. 
Not  suddenly  can  his  soul  plunge  into  the  fresh 
major  tones  of  his  national  dances ;  nay,  he 
often  clings  to  the  dear  minor  mood  after  his 
sadness  is  supposed  to  have  given  place  to  idle 
joy  and  pleasure.  The  kind  of  music  which  we 
would  here  indicate  is  called  in  general  Csdrdds, 
This  signifies  both  the  dance  itself  and  the  dance 
music ;  and  as  every  Hungarian  dance  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  introductory  Lassil,  this  also  is  in- 
cluded in  the  term.  The  Lassii,  soaring  beyond 
the  possibility  of  being  represented  as  a  dance,  is 
usually  followed  by  a  Fristied,  or  Allegretto,  of  a 
quicker  movement,  but  usually  kept  also,  in  the 
minor,  yet  shaped  already  to 'the  dance,  but  only 
for  the  solo  dance  of  men.  If  the  Magyar  ember 
allows  himself  to  be  drawn  away  from  his  sombre 
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mood  into  a  dance,  it  is  at  first  only  a  solo  dance  ; 
self-salisfifd,  lie  spins  round  in  a  circle  and  as 
yet  covets  not  an  object  for  bis  love;  only  when 
the  third  part  in  this  psychological  economy  of 
the  dance,  wiih  its  quick,  strong  strokes,  has  hur- 
ried him  completely  out  of  himself,  does  he  bepin 
to  know  no  moderation  and  no  goal.  His  eye 
sparkles,  his  feet  stamp,  like  those  of  an  un- 
tamed horse.  To  think :  It  is  good  that  a  man 
do  not  remain  alone,  and  to  grasp  at  a  maiden, 
are  one  act,  and  he  begins  with  her  that  wild, 
unbridled  dance,  which  is  called  Cudrdds  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  or  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, Fi-iss  (i.  e.,  Allegro,  Presto).  Already 
in  the  Lassii  the  dull  brooding,  in  which  the  soul 
of  the  Magyar  ember  swims,  is  crossed  by  some 
occasional  gleams  of  enthusiasm  ;  but  in  the  Fris- 
ded  the  dark  clouds  of  sadness  begin  first  to  break 
away,  and  the  Frks  tears  away  entirely  the  thin 
veil  which  yet  lay  on  his  soul  and  left  him  in  a 
self<.'ontented  solitude  ;  now  no  repose  is  longer 
to  be  thought  of;  from  melancholy  it  becomes 
impetuous  passion  ;  from  pain  unbounded  pleas- 
ure ;  in  short,  his  Me,  delivered  from  itself,  riots 
and  storms  away  until  his  feet  refuse  their  ser- 
vice. 

I  have  had  here  before  my  eyes,  out  of  several 
Cxdrdds,  tlie  Deherczhd  Czardas  especially,  whose 
Lassu  furnishes  the  music  to  the  above-men- 
tioned people's  song.  Now  it  is  the  Lassu  in 
which  the  Hungarian  Gipsy  shows  his  instru- 
mental talent  in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  So 
far  from  plaj'ing  the  Magyar  melody  as  it  is  sung, 
he  suddenly  conceives  it  instrumentally ;  at  the 
moment  that  he  transfers  it  to  his  instrument,  the 
violin  or  dulcimer,  these  instruments  in  their 
whole  compass  stand  before  his  eyes,  and  so  he 
transforms  the  vocal  melody  into  an  instrumental 
piece,  in  which  the  given  tune  serves  as  a  canto 
Jenno,  about  which  he  lets  his  instrumental  figures, 
runs,  mordenli,  and  all  the  possible  embellishments 
of  symphonic  figuration,  play  and  flicker. 
[To  be  continued.] 


The  Musical  Festival  at  Darmstadt, 

On  the  31si  August  and  the  1st  September. 
(From  tlie  Nietlerrheinisi  he  Musik-ZfUung  )* 

Although  my  limited  leisure,  while  travellinii, 
does  not  permit  me  to  write  a  very  full  ai'count, 
especially  whcr,  on  account  of  the  fabulous  influx 
of  persons  in  1  arai  tadt  and  Frankfort,  I  lost  in 
the  former  place  juore  than  tliree  hours,  before  it 
came  to  my  turn  to  get  a  seat,  and,  in  the  latter, 
was  obliged,  after  a  hundred  fruiiless  inquiries  at 
all  sorts  of  loilgiiigs,  not  excepting  tl]e  ])rincipal 
guard-house,  to  pass  the  night  in  the  street — all  of 
which  is  literally  true — I  will  yet  at  least  partly 
fulfil  my  pi omise,  if  only  by  a  few  rhapsodical 
remarks. 

When  I  begin  by  informing  you  that,  on  the 
two  festival  days,  Darmstadt"  was  thronged  by 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  persons,  mostly  visit- 
ors, I  do  not  at  all  exaggerate,  but  rather  some- 
what understate  the  actual  number,  which  was 
thus  e.xtraonlinarily  favorable  for  the  baptism  of 
this  youngest  child  of  the  Khenish  Festivals,  and 
the  Millelrheiiiisclier  Musik-Verhatid  of  the  Ge- 
sancj-Vereine  of  Darmstadt,  Mainz,  Mannheim, 
and  AVicsbiiden,  may  congratulate  itself  on  the 
event,  and  accept  it  as  a  good  omen  for  tlie  future. 

If  you  now  a.dc  me  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  throw  all  the  dircctoi-s  of  cur  various  means  of 
transport  into  such  a  state  of  alarm,  that  many 
of  them  no  longer  knew  which  way  to  turn,  and 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  harnessin^'-  the 
horses  behind  the  coaches,  had  not  the  place  of 
those  animals   long   been   supplied   by  machines 

*Tlie  translation  is  from  the  Land,  ilusical  World. 


which  can  shove  as  well  as  drag,  I  must  answer, 
"  Most  certainly."  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  first 
AJittclrheinisclie.i  Miisilcfest  was  a  very  splendid 
one,  and  justified  its  name,  since  it  was  marked 
by  quite  as  much  (and,  perhaps,  more) /es<  (fes- 
tival) as  music.  There  was  no  want  of  judicious 
arrangements  for  everything  and  everyboily;  of 
friendly  and  hearty  welcome  of  all  persons  concern- 
ed without  distinction,  whether  they  gave  their  ser- 
vices as  amateurs,  or  (or  a  stipulated  sum  ;  of  oblig- 
ing care  for  their  accommodation,  or  of  measures 
for  their  protection  against  any  fleecing  propensi- 
ties on  the  parts  of  hosts  and  their  colleagues.  All 
these  things,  we  must  confess  with  a  due  regard 
for  truth,  were  better  managed  than  they  have 
been  in  the  Niederrheinische  Musical  Festivals 
for  years.  To  this  we  must  add  the  vivacity  and 
sympathetic  liveliness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
distriet  of  the  Middle  Rhine.  They  have  some- 
thing about  them  of  the  South  German  character, 
and  are,  perhaps,  not  so  solid  ;  but,  on  that  very 
account,  not  so  formal,  tight-laced,  stitF-collared 
and  glace-gloved  as  we  North  Germans,  and, 
therefore,  they  pay  a  more  natural  homage  to  jol- 
lity and  pleasure,  and  do  not,  on  every  occasion, 
first  beg  the  gracious  permission  of  etiquette  to 
amuse  themselves. 

Thus  the  festive  processions  and  social  meetings 
— which,  in  the  case  of  the  festivals  of  the  Low- 
er Khine,  very  often  exist  only  in  the  programme, 
and  are  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  reality — that,  as 
is  well  known,  we  frequently  come  to  the  solemn- 
ly announced  place  of  rendezvous  without  finding 
a  solitary  individual,  to  say  nothing  of  a  member 
of  the  committee — were,  here  in  Darmstadt,  the 
most  brilliant  points  of  the  festival.  The  Wood- 
festival,  which  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, the  2nd  September,  on  the  Ludwigshohe, 
was  not  only  amusing  and  elevating,  from  the 
charms  of  this  be:iutiful  spot,  and  the  magnificent 
view  over  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  but  was  distin- 
guished by  the  highly  liberal  hosfiitality  of  all  the 
persons  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Festival  com- 
mittee. Really  brilliant  and  imposing,  also,  were 
the  grand  processions,  which,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  moved  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town  to  the  grand  circus,  on  the  Drilling- 
ground,  where  the  grand  Duke  and  his  court 
awaited  them.  The  rehearsal  and  concert  tickets 
admitted  the  persons  connected  with  the  festival 
in  the  circus. 

These  processions  were  eleven  in  number,  and 
represented: — 1.  The  three  provinces  of  Hesse, 
and  all  their  national  costumes. 

2.  The  old  Katten  and  Cherusker,  after  the 
HermansschlachI,  with  the  Roman  spoils. 

3.  The  old  German  heroes,  from  the  sagas  of 
the  Niehelitricjen. 

4.  The  Middle  Ages,  the  Confederated  Rhen- 
ish Cities,  the  Hessian  Knighdy  Confederation, 
and  the  Tournament  held  at  Darmstadt  in  the 
year  1403. 

5.  The  old  guilds  (among  the  printers,  Guten- 
berg, Faust,  and  Schiilier). 

6.  The  Fraidccnstein  Eselslelien,  at  Bossungen 
and   Darmsladt.     Inmiediately  after   this   came — 

7.  The  foundation  of  the  Giessen  University 
(1G07)  and  of  the  Darmstadt  Gymnasium. 

8.  A  stag-hunt,  on  foot  and  horseback,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  VHI. 

9.  The  Pirmasenser  guard. 

10.  Arts  and  sciences,  industry,  trade  and 
agriculture. 

11.  The  eleven  guilds,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  workmen. 

Everything  connected  with  these  processions — 
the  idea  aiuJ  execution — the  men  anil  horses — 
the  costumes  and  equipments — the  order  and 
bearing — was  aluiiralile.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  munificent  assistance  afforded  by  the  ar- 
tistic Grand-Duke,  who,  according  to  the  report, 
placed  the  entire  rich  wardrobe  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  theatre,  consisting  of  some  four  hundred 
dresses,  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  liad  a 
very  large  sliare  in  this. 

His  Royal  Highness  had  alsogivep  the  use  of 
the  Arsenal  for  the  musical  performances,  and 
this  brings  one  to  the  music,  which  I  will  by  no 
means  place  in  the  back  ground.  I  must  preface 
my  remarks,  howevei',  by   saying   that  we   must 


not  be  so  strict  in  our  requirements  from  its 
representatives,  who  take  part  in  such  a  Vcrein 
for  the  first  time,  or  from  their  lenilcrs,  as  we  are 
justified  in  being  when  we  have  to  do  with  per- 
formers who  have  enjoyed  the  practice  and  ex- 
perience of  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  crowd  of  singers  and  instrumentalists  was 
■very  great.  As  it  may  interest  you  to  know  the 
vocal  strength  of  the  district,  exclusive  of  that  of 
Frankfort-on-lhe-Main,  I  forward  you  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  vocal  part  from  the  printed 
book: 

Sopr. 

1.  Darmstadt  a.  Musik-verein  66 

b.  Mozartverein  — 

c.  Harmon. Siin- 
fcertvranz  — 

d.  Counter-  ten- 
ors from  the 
Grand  Ducal 
Gymnasium,     — 

2.  Mainz  Liedertafel  and  Da- 

men-gesang-verein,  28 

3.  Mannheim    Musik-Verein,  19 

4.  Weisliaden  CaciUen-Verein 

and  Miinner-gesang  Ve- 
rein, 30 

5.  Giessen  Akademischer  Ge- 

sang-Verein 25 

6.  Offenbach   Gesang-Verein,  17 

Alzei, 2 


Alt.  Ten.  Bans. 
52  39  53 
—      23      32 

1.5 


—     23 


37     — 


18 
12 


42 

7 


64 
14 


Tot. 

210 

65 

38 


37 

152 
52 


15     26     29      100 


187 


11 

T6 

30 

11 

15 
I 

13 

to6 

192 

250 

785 


To  these  add  64  violins,  21  violas,  20  violoncel- 
los, 15  bass-violons,  making  with  the  rest  altogeth- 
er 155  in  the  orchestra,  and  you  have  a  musical 
body  of  950  members,  or,  with  all  drawbacks,  at 
least  more  than  800,  worthy  of  all  respect.  I5ut 
the  quality,  also,  was  good  in  eVery  instance,  the 
voices  were  round  and  fresh,  and  the  skill  of  the 
instrumentalists  excellent.  Most  of  the  choruses 
in  the  Messiah,  produced  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  C.  A.  Mangold,  Grand  Ducal  Musical  Di- 
rector, on  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  went  very 
well,  while  some  (the  "  Hallelujah  "  for  instance) 
admirably.  Others  were  deficient  inspirit,  and 
were  not  distinguished  by  that  classical  and  always 
calm  power  over  the  subject  with  regard  to  cer- 
tainty of  form  and  treatment.  This  was,  also, 
evident  in  Mendelssohn's  Lorelei.  On  the  second 
day,  the  chorus,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  magnifi- 
cent, had,  unfortunately,  fiir  too  little  to  do,  and, 
indeed,  the  second  part  of  the  programme  on  the 
second  day  was  not  quite  calculated  for  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  a  Musical  Festival.  It  is 
a  matter  for  consideration  wdiether  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  principal  pei  formances  were 
not  fixed  for  the  evening,  but  lor  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoon,  is  one  to  be  imitated.  A  great 
deal  is  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  still,  durin'^  the 
warm  season,  the  temperature  is  against  it. 

The  solos  were  entrusted  to  Madame  Leisinger, 
of  Stuttgart  (soprano,  a  beautiful  woman  wiih  a 
beautiful  and  agreeable  voice  ;  her  style  of  sing- 
ing was  especially  suited  to  the  part  of  Lorelei, 
ill  which  she  greatly  dislinguished  herself);  to 
Mile.  Diehl,  of  Frankfort  (ndio  po.-sesses  a  soft, 
pleasing  voice);  to  Herr  Grill,  of  the  Darmstadt 
Grand  Ducal  Theatre  (an  especiallj'  fine  tenor, 
with  a  nobleness  of  style  which  is,  now-a-days, 
really  a  rarity),  and  to  Herr  Stejihen  (Bass)  of 
the  Mannheim  Theatre,  whose  services  are  the 
more  deserving  of  recognition,  as  he  took  the  part 
without  the  slightest  preparation,  in  consequence 
of  Herr  Stoc-khausen,  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
being  attacked  with  hoarseness  at  rehearsal,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  the  part.  However  admirable 
Slockhauscn  may  be  as  a  Lieder  singer,  experience 
has  proved  that  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  engage  him  for  the  airs  in  the 
j\Iessiah,  tor  which  he  has  not  power.  He  will 
as  a  rule,  be  foLind  deficient  in  this  point  when- 
ever he  has  to  sing  in  the  areas  required  by  the 
colossal  performances  of  musical  festivals.  Every 
time  that  he  forces  his  small  voice,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  tiie  case,  the  same  thing 
that  happens  here  will  be  sure  to  recur.  But  on 
the  second  day,  also,  when  he  was  set  down  in  the 
programme  for  a  French  air,  and  one  or  tvvo  Ger- 
man songs,  he  did  not  appear — a  fact  which  was 
certainly  to  be  regretted,  and  produced  a  very  un- 
favorable effect  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence. 
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The  second  concert  was  directed  by  Ilerr  L. 
Sfliindelmeisser,  Ilnf  Capelbneister.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  first  part  was  good :  Beethoven's 
Eroica,  and  Mendelssohn's  Lorelei  The  execu- 
tion of  the  symphony  did  not,  it  is  true,  attain 
that  degree  of  precision  and  expression,  nor  that 
inspiriting  force  and  energy  whicli  it  requires,  and 
the  festival  orchestras  of  the  Lower  Rhino  are 
superior  in  all  these  particulars.  As  I  could  not 
attend  the  rehearsals,  I  cannot  positively  say 
whether  many  a  defect  in  the  performance,  which, 
however,  was  on  the  whole  an  imposing  one,  was 
the  fault  of  the  orchestra  or  the  conductor.  I 
must,  however,  protest  against  the  quickened  time 
of  the  fugue  movement  in  the  funeral  march,  as  if 
the  horsemen  were  then  advancing  in  a  trot ;  it  is 
precisely  here  that  breadth  and  weight,  in  time, 
tone,  and  expression  are  appropriate  and  absolute- 
ly necessary.  It  is  true  that  the  time  of  the  en- 
tire movement  must  not  drag  too  much. 

In  the  second  part,  which  contained  something 
of  everything  (with  regard  to  which  we  must,  in 
justice,  remember  that  this  second  part  was  meant 
to  fill  the  place,  as  it  were,  of  the  so-called  Artists' 
Concerts,  on  the  third  day  at  the  festivals  of  the 
Lower  Rhine),  Vieuxtemps'  performance  was, 
naturally,  the  most  brilliant  and  most  worthy  of 
mention.  The  performance  of  an  otherwise  very 
excellent  pianist  and  thorough  musician,  Herr 
Pauer,  must,  in  comparison,  be  placed  in  the  back- 
ground. Herr  Pauer  played  a  rondo,  by  Weber, 
and  a  "  Cascade,"  of  his  own  composition — cer- 
tainly not  an  appropriate  selection  for  a  musical 
festival.  Solos  for  the  pianoforte,  without  orches- 
tral accompaniments,  are  in  no  way  adapted  for 
such  an  occasion,  any  more  than  mere  songs  (snng 
by  Mad.  Leisinger  and  Mad.  DIehl),  although 
Schubert's  "  Erlkonig  "  is  a  magnificent  composi- 
tion. In  this  the  first-named  lady,  who,  in  other 
respects,  is  an  excellent  artist,-did  not  satisfy  us  as 
in  Lorelei,  in  which  she  was  really  admirable. 

There  was  no  scarcity  among  the  audience  of 
artists  and  conductors  from  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, although  there  was  not  so  large  a  gathering 
of  them  as  at  Dlisseldorf,  in  the  spring.  From 
Berlin  there  was  Emil  Naumann ;  from  Weimar, 
J.  Joachim  R;iflf,  whose  opera  either  was,  or  is  to 
be,  given  at  Wiesbaden ;  from  Strasburg,  Liebe, 
etc.  Your  part  of  the  countrj'  sent  Herr  Tu- 
ranyi,  from  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  Tansch,  from  Diis- 
seldorf ;  Weinbrenner,  from  Elberf'eld,  etc.  Hd- 
ler  was~present  only  on  the  second  day,  and  then 
but  for  a  short  time. 


A    LYBIC. 

BY  W.   K.   CASSELS. 

Love  took  me  softly  by  the  hand, 
Love  led  me  all  the  country  o'er, 

And  show'd  me  beauty  in  the  land, 
That  I  had  never  dreamt  before — 
Never  before,  O  Love,  sweet  Love  ! 

There  was  a  glory  in  the  morn, 
There  was  a  calmness  in  the  night, 

A  mildness  by  the  south  wind  borne, 
That  I  had  never  felt  aright — 
Never  aright,  O  Love,  sweet  Love  I 

But  now  it  cannot  pass  away, 
I  see  it  whereso'er  I  go, 

And  in  my  heart  by  night  and  day 
Its  gladness  waveth  to  and  fro— 
By  night  and  day,  O  Love,  sweet  Love ! 


(From  Fitzgerald's  City  Item,  Philadelphia.) 

Psalm  Books. 

One  day  we  observed  in  a  friend's  bookcase  a 
shelf  filled  by  a  row  of  variously  bound  volumes, 
so  tempting  in  their  appearance  that  we  could 
not  avoid  taking  two  or  three  down  to  examine. 
To  our  surprise,  we  found  them  all  alike  inside  ; 
they  were  copies  of  the  same  book  in  diflerent 
bindings.  The  book  itself  was  a  flimsy,  trashy 
affair  at  best,  scarcely  worth  reading,  and  cer- 
tainly not  meriting  a  place  in  a  library.  We 
could  not  forbear  asking  an  explanation,  which 
was  kindly  accorded  us  m  these  words:  "  Ah,  my 
dear  fellow,  that  is  a  whim  of  mine  to  take  in  my 


friends.  I  had  a  vacant  shelf,  that  looked  bare 
and  ugly  amiilst  its  well-filled  companions.  I 
went  to  a  sale  and  bought  up  two  or  three  dozen 
copies  of  this  book.  I  had  them  nicely  bound  as 
you  see,  and  my  library  looks  well.  When  I 
want  room  for  a  really  good  work,  one  of  those 
affairs  has  to  go  overboard,  as  they  are  not  of  the 
least  value." 

This  little  incident  always  occurs  to  us  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  inspect  one  of  those  enter- 
taining musical  works — a  "  Yankee "  Psalm- 
book.  No  matter  how  different  the  outside  of 
these  remarkable  productions — no  matter  how 
various  the  promises  held  out  by  title  or  preface 
— no  matter  how  dissimilar  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  volumes ;  we  have  always  discovered 
the  contents  of  the  pages  to  be  very  much  of  the 
same  nature  as  our  friend's  books — the  same 
thing  in  a  diff'erent  form.  Indeed,  the  parallel 
can  be  further  drawn,  for  the  contents  of  both 
are  equally  flimsy  and  unworthy  of  criticism. 

It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  those  who  compile 
modern  books  of  psalmody,  that  if  they  avoid  the 
gross  errors  of  harmony,  occasionally  found  in 
tunes  of  inferior  description,  their  works  are  safe 
from  the  critics ;  that  if  they  have  corrected  all 
glaring  mistakes,  and  removed  the  evidence  of 
perfect  ignorance  of  all  rules,  they  may  defy 
those  fault-finders,  who  are  always  searching  for 
consecutive  fifths  and  hidden  octaves.  In  our 
humble  opinion  such  persons  are  woefully  mis- 
taken. The  harmony  of  a  tune  may  be  perfectly 
correct,  and  yet  the  tune  itself  may  be  so  utterly 
bad  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  any  choir  in  the  world. 
To  write  a  strain  of  sixteen  bars  without  a  mis- 
take is  not  to  compose  a  good  tune  ;  but  to  all 
appearance  this  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  the 
gentlemen  who  spend  their  leisure  time  in  getting 
up  books  of  Church  Music.  It  requires  a  mu- 
sical idea  of  some  sort  to  set  the  words  of  a  psalm 
or  hymn  usefully.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
idea  should  be  perfectly  new  or  original  ;  it  may 
be  pardoned  for  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
some  other  melody ;  but  it  must  have  character, 
and  suit  the  verse  selected.  It  is  no  illustration 
or  setting  of  a  stanza  to  see-saw  from  tonic  to 
dominant,  with  a  half  cadence  at  the  end  of  the 
second  line,  and  a  full  one  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  ;  this  is  not  composing  a  tune  or  writing 
music  ;  it  is  a  foolish,  profitless  waste  of  ink  and 
paper,  productive  of  no  use  to  a  book  when  done, 
and  of  no  credit  to  the  person  who  wasted  his 
time  over  it.  We  have  often  heard  pseudo  musi- 
cians say,  that  "  it  is  nothing  to  write  a  psalm 
tune,"  but  we  beg  to  differ  from  them  ;  it  rec[uires 
skill,  abilitj',  and  a  great  deal  of  natural  talent  to 
compose  a  good  tune.  It  is  easy  enough  to  man- 
iijacliire  them  in  the  style  of  the  Yankees,  and 
we  have  really  a  collection  of  fifty  tunes,  of 
which  the  words  were  all  written  out,  the  bars 
ruled,  and  the  various  keys  selected,  before  a 
single  note  was  thought  of,  for  a  single  melody 
out  of  the  whole  number.  If  any  one  calls  this 
methodical  piece  of  business  "  composing  music," 
we  have  no  more  to  say. 


Theodore  Doehler. 

(From  the  Florence  "  ArraoDia.") 

Theodore  Doiiler  first  saw  the  light  at  Na- 
ples, on  the  20th  April,  1814.  His  parents  were 
Germ:>ns,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Berlin,  and 
his  mother  of  Stuttgart.  Pecuniary  losses  had 
compelled  his  father  to  quit  Prussia.  He  wpnt  to 
Naples,  where  his  acrpiiremcntsand  talent  cjnickly 
obtained  for  him  remunerative  employment  and 
influential  patrons.  But  he  was  destined  to  find 
the  greatest  consolation  in  his  son  Theodore,  who 
even  in  his  vory  earliest  childhood,  manifested 
a  marvellous  natural  disposition  for  music.  In 
his  seventh  year,  the  power  of  genius  burst 
through  all  bounds,  although  the  boy  was  bodily 
so  weak  and  delicate  that  his  father  was  obliged 
to  forbid  his  too  assiduous  application.  He  was 
soon,  however,  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  unde- 
niable vocation  of  his  son,  and,  moved  by  his 
entreaties,  provided  him  with  a  master.  Under 
the  latter,  Theodore  made  such  astonishingly  rapid 
progress,  that  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  him 
to   a   better  teacher.     Such  a  one  was  found  in 


Julius  Benedict,  a  pupil  of  Carl  Maria  Von 
Weber,  and  then  conductor  in  Naples. 

The  boy  profited  so  well  by  the  lessons  of  his 
excellent  instructor,  that  the  latter  allowed  him  to 
appear  when  only  ten  years  old  at  the  Teatro  del 
Fondo.  The  result  exceeded  all  expectation, 
and  Dbhler's  future  career  was  decided.  Not 
only  his  playing,  but  his  composition  as  well,  cre- 
ated a  sensation,  on  account  of  the  little  com- 
poser's age.  At  this  period,  between  the  age  of 
ten  and  twelve,  he  published  variations  for  the 
piano  on  Righini's  song,  "  Ic-h  lebe  froh  und  sor- 
genlos  ;"  variations  on  a  theme  of  Mozart's,  a  fan- 
tasia on  a  theme  of  Pacini's,  and  a  duettino  for 
two  sopranos  to  words  by  Metastaslo. 

All  the  theatres  and  drawing-rooms  vied  with 
each  other  for  the  possession  of  the  wonderful 
child.  Nor  was  the  court  behinrl  hand.  King 
Ferdinand  encouraged  him,  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  to  proceed  in  his  artistic  career.  Beside 
studying  music,  he  devoted  himself  especially  to 
modern  languages,  for  the  acquisition  of  which  he 
displayed  a  great  facility,  nor  was  he  deficient  in 
talent  for  declamatory  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances, in  Italian  and  French,  in  which,  as  in 
everything  else  that  he  attempted,  he  gave  proofs 
of  no  ordinary  endowments. 

In  the  year  1827,  Charles  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  Lucca,  visited  Naples.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  young  Dohler  and  his  father,  for 
both  of  whom  he  evinced  such  a  partiality  that  he 
took  them  to  Lucca,  where  he  appointed  the  fa- 
ther master  to  the  crown  prince,  and  furnished 
the  son  with  everything  necessary  for  developing 
his  talent.  But  for  this  Lucca  was  not  long  the 
fitting  place,  and  the  duke's  intention  could  be 
fully  carried  out  in  Vienna  alone,  where  the  best 
pianoforte  players  were  then  to  be  found.  The 
whole  family  set  out,  therefore,  in  December, 
1829,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Duke,  for 
Vienna. 

Theodore  now  took  lessons  of  Czerny  on  the 
piano,  and  of  Sechter  in  thorough  bass.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  equal  to  the  other  artists  in  the 
city.  The  Vienna  public,  who  were  then  difficult 
to  please,  received  him  with  enthusiasm.  The 
reports  of  his  successes  were  a  source  of  real  plea- 
sure to  his  munificent  patron,  who  rewarded  Doh- 
ler's  progress  by  appointing  him  his  chamber-vir- 
tuoso. This  distinction  in  no  wa}'  caused  Dohler 
to  repose  upon  his  laurels.  On  the  contrary,  he 
worked  day  and  night  with  such  perseverance 
that,  in  order  to  divert  him,  Czerny  often  pur- 
posely took  him  in  his  walks  and  excursions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Vienna.  It  was  then  that 
the  friendly  relations  between  Dohler  and  Thal- 
berg  were  first  contracted.  The  two  rivals  be- 
came friends,  and  their  feelings  did  not  even  sub- 
sequently, when  they  stood  opposite  each  other  in 
the  lists  of  fame,  suffer  any  change.  It  is  even 
said  that  one  evening,  when  they  had  played  in 
the  Salle  Ventadour,  at  Paris,  and  Dohler  had 
been  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause,  Thalberg 
hastened  up  to  his  friend  and  congratulated  him 
heartily. 

In  the  year  1834,  Dohler  quitted  Vienna,  and 
visited  his  native  town,  Naples,  where  he  gave  a 
series  of  brilliant  concerts.  In  the  year  1837  he 
visited,  with  like  success,  Berlin,  Dresden,  &c.,  re- 
turning in  1838  to  Vienna.  Thence  he  proceed- 
ed to  Paris  and  London,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  In  Paris  he  played  at  a  concert  of  the 
Conservatory  with  immense  success.  It  was  es- 
pecially his  fantasia  on  a  theme  from  Anna  Bole- 
na,  the  introduction  to  which  was  written  for  the 
left  hand  alone,  that  excited  astonishment  and 
admiration.  According  to  the  notices  published 
at  the  period  in  the  Parisian  newspapers,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  was  he  or  Thalberg  who  first 
introduced  the  plan  afterwards  carried  to  excess, 
of  playing  the  melody  with  the  thumb  and  the 
fingers  of  the  right  and  left  hand  alternately, 
while  the  others  are  employed  in  brilliant  pas- 
sages. 

After  this,  he  travelled  through  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  the  north  of  Germany — where,  espec- 
ially in  Berlin,  in  the  year  1844,  his  talent  was 
again  fully  appreciated — and  then  went  to  Hun- 
garj'  and  Poland,  proceeding  in   1845  to  Russia. 

He  found  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  the 
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reception  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  In  St. 
Petersburuh  ho  wi-pte  his  celebrated  nolturno,  and 
the  variations  on  the  Sonnamhiiln.  The  success 
which  these  productions  obtained,  and,  also,  ex- 
ternal influences,  made  him  iletermine  to  compose 
an  opera,  Tancreda,  on  a  subject  taken  from  Silvio 
Pellico.  His  stay  in  Moscow  exercised,  however, 
a  far  more  decisive  influence  on  his  life  ;  there  he 
found  the  faithful  wife  whom  heaven  had  destined 
to  be  the  companion  who  was  to  console  him  in 
the  heavy  sufferings  fate  had  in  store  for  him. 
The  Emperor  Nicolas  was  at  first  opposed  to  the 
marriage,  and  forbade  the  union  of  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  Scheremetiew  with  an  artist  of  plebeian 
extraction.  Dbhler  quitted  Moscow  in  despair, 
and  procedeed  to  St.  Petersburgh.for  the  purpose 
of  embarking  at  Cronstadt  for  Germany.  The 
imperial  court  was  stopping  at  Peterhof  The 
empress  heard  that  Dbhler  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Kussia.  She  wished  to  hear  him  once 
more,  and  a  courier  carried  him  an  invitation  to 
St.  Petersburgh.  Dbhler  e.xcused  himself  by  say- 
ing that  his  place  was  taken,  and  that  the  steam- 
er left  the  port  at  midnight.  Meanwhile  the  em- 
peror, who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  wish 
of  the  empress,  sent  an  order  to  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  to  postpone  his  departure,  and  Dbhler 
was  conveyed  in  an  imperial  carriage  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh. The  whole  court  was  delighted  with  the 
artist,  who  was,  perhaps,  inspired  by  the  thought 
of  his  love,  and  the  persons  before  whom  he  play- 
ed. The  emperor  then  had  him  rowed  in  his  own 
boat,  by  twelve  sailors,  to  the  steamer,  and  Dbh- 
ler's  heart  was  buoyed  up  with  fresh  hope. 

He  went  to  Italy,  and  after  remaining  some 
time  at  Bologna  with  the  maectro  Rossini,  return- 
ed to  Lucca,  to  his  royal  patron,  the  only  person, 
perhaps,  who  could  now  help  him.  The  duke 
listened  with  sympathy  to  his  interesting  romance, 
and — ennobled  his  favorite.  The  Baron  von 
Dbhler  hastened  back  to  Russia,  the  emperor  was 
moved  by  his  entreaties,  and,  on  the  11th  May, 
1846,  the  marriage  was  solemnized  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

The  happy  pair  set  off  for  Moscow,  where  Dbh- 
ler put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  opera  Tancreda. 
He  would  not,  however,  bring  it  out  in  Russia, 
but  only  in  Italy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1846,  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  malady  which  was  to  carry  him  off  after 
nine  years  of  severe  suffering,  first  manifested 
themselves. 

Although  he  had,  properly  speaking,  given  up 
playing  in  public,  his  friends  and  the  whole  artis- 
tic world  of  Paris  would  not  allow  him  to  rest  un- 
til he  determined  on  appearing  a  few  more  times 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  played  seven  or 
eight  times  more  for  the  benefit  of  necessitous  mu- 
sicians, or  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  thus  ex- 
hausted the  little  strength  he  had  left.  Directly 
he  touched  the  keys  with  his  finrrers,  his  whole 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  his  task,  and  the  more 
he  gave  way  to  the  excitement  and  inspiration 
which  seized  on  him,  the  more  did  he  shorten  bis 
life. 

In  the  following  year,  he  went  to  Genoa.  He 
there  played  his  opera  over  to  the  celebrated 
singer  Frezzolini,  who  was  so  taken  with  it  that 
she  determined  on  using  all  her  influence  to  get 
it  produced  in  Veni(;e.  Dbhler  was  delighted, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  wrote  out  the 
whole  score  himself  (for  a  copyist  would  have 
been  able  to  decipher  it  but  slowly,  and  in  some 
places  would  have  found  the  task  altogether  im- 
possible), but  he  had  to  pay  for  the  exertion  by 
excessive  weakness  and  languor.  Unfortunately, 
too,  he  had  taken  this  trouble  for  nothing.  In 
Florence,  to  which  city  he  had  subsequently  re- 
moved in  preference  to  Genoa,  he  received  from 
Mad.  Frczzolini  a  letter  in  which  she  informed 
him  she  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  Russia. 
With  this  intelligence  vanished  the  hope  of  seeing 
his  opera  performed,  and,  until  the  present  day, 
it  has  never  been  produced. 

From  the  year  1852,  he  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  Florence.  He  composed  a  few  more 
nolturid  and  Lieder  ohne  worte,  the  dyin"  song  of 
the  swan,  the  last  fruit  of  a  magnificent  tree,  that 
dies  before  its  time  of  an  abundance  of  sap  and 
productivity.     Like  so  many  other  precocious  ge- 


niuses, he  was  doomed  to  wither  in  the  bloom  of 
his  life.  The  long  sufferings  of  an  incurable  dis- 
ease were  supported  by  him  with  an  exemplary 
submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  his  noble  wife 
tended  him,  up  to  his  last  moment,  with  truly  sub- 
lime self-abnegation  and  devotion.  He  died  on 
the  21st  February,  of  the  present  year,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  his  last  glance  rested 
upon  her  who  had  sweetened  for  him,  poor  martyr, 
the  bitter  cup  of  suffering. 

The  Fast  of  his  compositions  bears  the  number 
75. 
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Hints  to  Choral  Societies. 

TVe  often  wonder  that  our  various  choral  or 
even  smaller  singing  societies,  in  their  search  for 
something  at  once  classical,  practicable  and  at- 
tractive for  matter  for  practice,  have  not  turned 
their  attention  more  to  the  fine  Masses  of  Mozart 
and  Haydn.  Portions  of  the  best  of  these,  and 
often  the  finest  portions,  are  not  too  dilficult  for 
many  of  our  societies  in  town  or  country  ;  they 
have  substantial  worth  as  music,  and  tend  to  ele- 
vate the  taste,  and  they  are  sure  to  interest  and 
fascinate  those  who  learn  to  sing  them,  after  a 
little  near  acquaintance.  We  are  again  reminded 
of  this  thought  by  seeing  it  stated  that  a  class  of 
singers  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  and  vicinity  are  pre- 
paring Mozart's  "  Short  Requiem  Mass,"  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence,  of  Eppini^. 
This  is  not  the  famous  Requiem,  but  one  of  the 
shortest  and  easiest  of  all  the  Masses,  and  yet 
singularly  impressive.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore, 
a  remarkably  good  choice  for  a  beginning  ;  and 
we  hope  other  choirs  will  follow  the  example.  It 
is  to  be  given  with  an  accompaniment  of  two 
pianos  and  eight  or  ten  other  instruments,  which, 
we  believe,  is  about  all  that  the  original  instru- 
mentation requires.  But  choirs  may  get  much 
good  out  of  it  with  a  mere  piano-forte  or  organ 
accoiTipaniment. 

This  is  one  hint.  Another  is  a  renewal  of  a 
suggestion  which  we  made  some  weeks  since,  and 
which  is  renewed  in  our  own  mind  by  receiving 
the  first  number  of  the  then  promised  series  of 
Twelve  of  the  old  German  Chorals,  as  har- 
monized in  four  parts  by  Sebastian  Bach, 
published  by  Oliver  DItson.  Each  number  is  to 
contain  two  or  more  chorals,  according  to  their 
length,  most  of  them  not  exceeding  twice  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  psalm  tune.  The  twelve 
now  selected  are  engraved.  We  trust  they  will 
be  so  well  received  by  the  singing  public,  that 
Mr.  Ditson  may  be  induced  to  issue  a  book-full  of 
them  in  cheaper  form — say  at  least  a  hundred 
out  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd  which  have 
appeared  in  Germany.  It  should  be  a  great  fun- 
damental text-book  with  all  societies  of  singers  of 
truly  sacred  music.  They  may  be  sung  by  choirs 
of  any  number  of  voices,  from  a  simple  quartet  to 
an  oratorio  chorus  of  hunilreds.  With  the  former 
method,  with  only  a  voice  or  two  to  a  part,  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  and  charmed  by  the  won- 
derful skill  and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  purity  and 
spirituality,  the  profound  tenderness  and  serious- 
ness of  the  harmony,  with  which  no  one  but  old 
Bach  could  have  so  well  clothed  and  illustrated 
those,  simple,  inspired  tunes  which  came  out  of 
the  hearts  of  the  Reformers.     Short  and  unpre- 


tending as  they  seem,  they  are  an  infinite  study 
in  respect  to  their  perfection  as  true  Art,  while 
they  warm  and  edify  the  soul,  and  grow  sweeter 
and  deeper  and  richer  with  every  repetition,  in  a 
way  that  proves  them  true  religious  music.  Even 
as  we  merely  play  over  the  harmony  on  the 
piano,  we  e.xperience  the  deepest  kind  of  musical 
satlsfaclion  ;  but  when  sung  by  a  great  chorus, 
when  this  choice  harmony,  so  sweet  and  clarified 
from  all  sensual  clap-trap,  is  rolled  forth  in  great 
vocal  masses,  then  is  the  effect  sublime.  We 
have  also  felt  something  of  it  in  listening  to  Men- 
delssohn's similar  treatment  of  a  couple  of  these 
same  old  chorals  in  his  oratorio  "  St.  Paul." 

We  repeat,  therefore :  What  can  our  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  our  Mendelssohn  Choral 
Society,  our  Musical  Education  Society — what 
can  similar  societies  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, their  "  Ilarmonias,"  &c.,  do  that  would  be 
better  than  to  practice  some  of  these  Bach  cho- 
rals, until  they  can  sing  them  with  the  nicest 
precision  and  clearness,  and  with  a  perfect  bal- 
ance of  the  four  masses  of  voices,  and  inter- 
sperse, or  perhaps  begin  and  end,  each  of  their 
public  performances  with  two  or  three  of  them. 
The  effect  would  be  refreshing  and  inspiring  on 
an  audience,  like  that  of  all  simple  and  sub- 
lime things,  like  that  of  mountains,  the  seaside, 
the  starry  heavens  at  night.  And  not  the  least 
advantage  flowing  from  it  would  be  the  stand- 
ard of  true  taste  which  it  would  set  in  this 
vexed  and  abused  matter  of  religious  music.  It 
would  rebuke  psalm  tune  quackery,  as  the  moun- 
tains rebuke  silly  man's  presumption,  or  as  the 
sun  rebukes  artificial  fireworks.  In  the  course  of 
time  it  might  infuse  some  better  influence  into  our 
churches,  and  make  Cecilia  a  live  saint  once 
more.  It  might  prompt  to  better  notions  and  de- 
sires in  the  matter  of  church  music,  and  drive 
away  much  vanity  and  nonsense,  much  foolish 
mistaking  of  mere  dulness  for  solemnity,  mere 
chloroform  composure  for  the  live  peace  of  real 
worship.  We  do  not  say  that  these  old  German 
chorals  are  suited  to  our  hymn  books  ;  by  far  the 
most  of  them  we  know  are  not.  But  if  our  sing- 
ers get  familiar  with  them,  they  will  surely  learn 
to  know  what  is  genuine  from  what  is  false  and 
empty  in  the  so-called  Sacred  Music ;  and  they 
will  as  surely  learn  to  love  it  and  demand  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  suggested  two  very  oppo- 
site kinds  of  music  to  our  singing  societies :  the 
one  highly  colored,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
cultus,  which  appeals  so  much  to  the  senses,  and 
tending  more  or  less  to  the  dramatic ;  the  other 
severe  with  an  almost  elemental  grandeur,  and 
simplicity  born  of  the  times  of  Luther.  Either 
or  both  were  how  much  better  than  so  much 
upon  which  choirs  and  singing  societies  spend 
their  time,  to  the  questionable  improvement  of 
their  taste ! 


Letter  from  the  Diarist. 

Natick,  Oct.  28,  1856. 
Dear  Dwight — ^I  think  that  somewhere  in  the 
Journal  is  a  notice  of  a  new  biography  of  Han- 
del, in  preparation  by  a  gentleman  of  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin,  Dr.  Ciievsander.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure last  winter  of  working  at  the  same  table  with 
him  day  after  day  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  ; 
he  upon  the  old  music  of  Keiser,  Bach  and  other 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Handel,  and  I 
upon  the  MS.  relics  of  Beethoven.  I  can  therefore 
testify  to  the  extraordinary  care  and  diligence  of  Dr. 
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C.  and  the  accuracy  of  his  results.  Among  my  re- 
cently received  letters  is  one  from  him,  in  wliich  I 
find  some  interesting  musical  news. 

One  item  explains  to  me  the  great  labor  bestowed 
by  him  last  year  upon  the  Bach  MSS.  in  the  Libra- 
ry, which  I  could  not  account  for  as  connected  in 
any  way  with  his  Handelian  studies,  and  the  partic- 
ular pains  taken  by  the  librarian,  Deh.n,  one  of  the 
first  Bachisls  living,  to  assist  him  in  getting  the  true 
readings  of  many  hitherto  misprinted  passages  in 
the  published  editions  of  Bach's  works.  It  seems  he 
has  been  at  work  preparing  the  copy  for  some  vol- 
umes of  Bach's  piano-forte  music,  to  be  published 
uniformly  with  the  stereotype  edition  of  Beethoven's 
Sonatas.  From  a  little  circular  I  draw  the  following 
information  as  to  the  objects  and  contents  of  this 
new  edition. 

To  musicians  and  such  persons  as  wish  for  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  the  piano-forte  music  by  Bach 
or  attributed  lo  him,  the  50  thalers,  which  is  the 
price  of  the  beautiful  edition  published  by  Peters  at 
Leipzig,  would  be  no  object ;  the  design,  therefore, 
of  this  edition  is  to  give,  in  some  four  or  five  vol- 
umes, such  a  selection  of  this  music,  carefully  col- 
lated with  the  original  manuscripts,  as  shall  contain 
all  the  best  works,  and  come  at  a  price  within  the 
means  of  every  one.  The  first  volume,  now  read)', 
contains  a  number  of  works  written  by  Bach  as  a 
sort  of  inti'oduction  or  gradus  to  his  more  difficult 
and  famous  compositions — a  Capriccio  upon  the  de- 
parture of  a  friend — 12  easy  Preludes — the  15  In- 
ventions and  Symphonies.  The  second  volume  con- 
tains the  piano-forte  studies,  which  Bach  numbered 
as  his  Opus  I.  These  studies  are  in  four  parts,  but 
as  all  of  Part  3  is  for  the  orgari,  save  four  Duets,  the 
organ  pieces  are  to  be  printed  separately. 

Vol.  III.,  "  AVell-tempered  Klavier." 

Vol.  IV.  The  English  "  Suites,"  and  a  collection 
of  his  best  fugues. 

What  the  price  of  the  volumes  is  to  be  is  not  defi- 
nitely fi.xed,  but  they  will  apparently  be  even  less 
than  the  Beethoven  Sonatas. 

Another  item.  Julius  Knork  is  editing  for  the 
same  publisher  a  corrected  edition,  with  fingering,  of 
Muzio  Clementi's  piano-forte  Sonatas,  for  two 
and  four  hands. 

Dr.  Chrysander  writes  farther  : 

"  Now  comes  something  which  will  delight  you, 
about  a  "  H.mdcl  Society,"  which  has  been  organized 
this  summer.  Probably  a  prospectus  will  soon  be 
issued,  from  which  you  can  learn  the  particulars. 
Gervinus,  Dehn,  Hauptmann,  Breitkopf  &  Iliirtel, 
and  myself  form  the  Board  of  Directors.  We  are 
intending  to  publish  a  correct  edition  of  the  entire 
works  of  Handel.  My  biography  is  to  appear  next 
year." 

No  one  among  us  has  anv  idea  of  the  m.anner  in 
which  Handel  is  murdered  in  Germany,  both  at 
public  performances  and  by  publishers.  For  in- 
stance, I  saw  a  notice  last  season  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  "  Samson,"  published  by  Simrock  of  Bonn, 
for  some  fifty  cents  of  our  money.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  of  this  edition  that  the  Mcnuetto  of 
the  overture  is  omitted,  as  well  as  the  entire  part  of 
Harapha,  with  nearly  all  that  belongs  to  it !  As  to 
"  Judas  Maccabteus,"  and  even  the  "  Messiah,"  the 
Gurman  editions  are  beneatli  criticism.  Dr.  Chrvs- 
ander  is  not  only  able,  but  enthusiastically  desirous 
of  correcting  this,  and  his  studies  of  Handel's  life 
and  works  for  years  past  fit  him  most  eminently  for 
his  mission. 

Is  it  not  a  little  droll  that  after  some  fifteen  years 
trial  of  the  Wagnerish  school  of  music,  the  public 
taste  should  exhibit  such  a  demand  for  Bacli,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Clementi,  as  to  warrant  the  re- 
publication of  their  works  in  elegant  and  correct 
editions  at  the  price  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pa^e  % 
And  now  a  new  society  is  formed  to  publish  Handel 
entire  !     I  am  suited,  however.  a.  w.  t. 


Ne^v   Yorls. 

The  Geeman  Opera. — On  Thursday  evening  one 
of  the  long-promised  additions  to  the  corps  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  and  much  required  prima  donna, 
solicited  the  suffrap^es  of  the  audience.  The  new  comer 
is  Mile.  JoHAXNSEN,  who  is  designated  as  coming 
from  the  Frankfort  opera  house.  She  has  a  pretty, 
intelligent  face,  a  good  figure,  and  is  thoroughly  an 
fait  to  the  business  of  the  stage.  Her  voice  is  a 
soprano  of  excellent  quality,  considerable  flexibility, 
fair  compass,  and  sympathetic  in  tone,  and  she  man- 
ages it  with  great  artistic  skill ;  in  fact,  she  is  an 
accomplished  singer,  wearing  the  appearance  of  an 
old  singer,  accustomed  to  operatic  business  and  ap- 
plause, and  free  from  that  gaucherie  which  the  rest  of 
the  ccmpany  have  manifested. 

Her  interpretation  of  the  famous  test  scena  of  the 
opera,  was  truly  admirable.  She  gave  it  with  refined 
taste  and  feeling,  and  elicited  an  enthusiastic  burst  o  i 
applause — in  a  word,  her  success  was  full  and  complete. 
Agathe,  in  her  hands,  becomes  a  character  of  the 
greatest  interest ;  for  she  not  only  sings  the  music 
delightfully,  but  acts  the  parts  to  perfection;  and, 
with  such  a  prima  donna  at  command,  there  is  now 
some  hope  of  better  success  for  the  German  opera 
speculation. 

Madame  Berkel  filled  the  role  of  Annchen  (vice 
the  inefficient  Mile.  Picker),  and  in  this  line  of 
business  she  becomes  acceptable.  She  never  had  any 
pretensions  to  the  position  of  a  leading  artiste,  and 
finds  her  proper  level  in  that  of  seconda  donna.  Mr. 
Weinlich  improved  considerably  on  his  last  interpre- 
tation of  Caspar,  and  sang  the  drinking  song  with  far 
more  fire  and  eff"ect;  but  as  to  the  tenor,  we  have 
nothing  to  add  to  our  former  notice — his  singing  was 
as  mediocre  and  unsatisfactory  as  usual.  The  choruses 
were  weak  and  inefficient — the  charming  bridal  chorus 
especially  so,  while  we  have  heard  the  famous  Hunts- 
man's chorus  far  better  sung  in  a  *'  lager  bier  halle." 
Mr.  Bergmann  deserves  great  credit  for  his  skill  in 
directing  a  diminished  orchestra.  The  accompani- 
ments to  Mile.  Johannsen's  grand  scena  were  given 
with  truly  admirable  delicacy  and  tact. 

A  new  scale  of  prices  were  adopted  for  the  first  time. 
The  upper  tier  was  crowded  at  twenty-five  cents,  the 
next  tier  equally  so  at  fifty  cents,  whilst  the  parquette 
and  circle  (all  reserved)  were  respectably  attended  at 
a  dollar.  Our  German  citizens  like  to  have  everythintr, 
amusements  included,  on  cheap  terms,  and  although 
the  high-class  merchants  may  patronize  the  aristocratic 
portion  of  the  house,  the  paying  masses  of  Faderland 
will  inevitably  decline  paying  the  advanced  price. 
We  consider  the  alteration  an  unwise  move  of  mana- 
ger Berkel's. 

"We  understand  that  in  consequence  of  Mile.  Johann- 
sen's success,  several  new  subscribers  have  come 
forward  to  support  the  speculation,  and  that  there  is 
now  a  prospect  of  German  opera  being  given  some 
twenty  nights  longer. — New  Yorker. 

(From  the  Tribune,  30f/(.) — Flotow's  graceful  little 
opera  of  "  Stradella"  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening, 
when  three  candidates  for  public  favor  appeared  for 
the  first  time.  Mile.  Kronfeld  possesses  a  smooth, 
agreeable  voice,  but  somewhat  thin  in  quality,  partic- 
ularly in  the  upper  register.  The  lady,  however,  is 
very  young,  we  should  say  not  more  than  18,  and  her 
voice  has  not  yet  attained  full  development.  She  at 
once  prepossessed  the  audience  in  her  favor  by  her 
quiet,  unpretending  style.  Mr.  Giudi  has  a  pleasant 
tenor  voice,  withoiit  being  remarkable  for  much  power ; 
he  was  very  well  received,  and  will  be  an  acquisition 
to  the  company.  The  part  of  Barbarino  was  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Neufeld,  by  no  means  an  improvement 
on  that  of  Mr.  Beutler. 

This  (Thursday)  evening,  Flotow's  ever-popular 
opera  of  "  Martha"  will  be  performed— Mile.  Johann- 
sen  in  the  principal  role.  Owing  to  the  continued 
indisposition  of  Mme.  v.  Berkel,  the  part  of  Nancy 
will  be  filled  by  Miss  D'ormy. 

Philadelphia. — The  Harmonia  Sacred  Music  So- 
ciety gave  its  first  concert  for  the  season  last  Monday 
evening  in  Concert  Hall.  Mr.  L.  Meignen  con- 
ducted ;  Mr.  Michael  H.  Cross  presided  at  the 
organ.  The  following  solo  artists  assisted  :  Mr.  Ber- 
ner,  tenor,  from  Europe  (his  first  appearance  in  this 
country) ;  Miss  Emma  Brooke,  soprano :  Mr.  T. 
Bishop,  tenor;  Mr.  F.  Rudolphsen,  baritone. 

PART   I. 

1.  Organ.— Tnfroduction  and  i'ugue,  played  by  Michael 

II.  Crns^j, Iliiinmel 

2.  firand  Chorus—"  Great  is  the  Lord," Mozart. 

3    Tenor  Solo. — Grand  Kecitative  and  Aria;  Der  Frei- 

sciiitz,  sunj;  by  Mr.  Berner, Von  Weber 

4.  Grnnd  Chorus—"  The  Lord  is  Great.," Righini 

5-  Trio — "  Praise  je,"  from  Attila.     Miss  Brooke,  Mr. 

Bishop,  and  Mr.  Rudolphsen, Terdi 

6.  Tenor  Solo—"  Rocked   in    the   Cradle  of  the  Deep," 

(by  desire,)  sung  by  Mr.  Bishop, Knight 

PART   II. 

1.  Solo  Baritone.  Scena— "  Eleanora,"  sung  by  Mr.  Ru- 
dolphsen,  Alary 

2    Tenor  Solo.     Polonaise,  from  the  Opera  of  Jessonda, 

sung  by  Mr   Berner, Spohr 

3.  Concerted  piece.    Finwle  to  the  second  act  of  La  Som- 

nambula— Miss  Brooke,  Mr.  Bishop  and  Chorus,  Bellini 


PART  in. 

1.  Organ  Operatic  Selectinnji,  played  by  Michael  II.  Cross. 

2.  (Jhorus.    LUtzow's  AVjld  llunfiman, Gprman  Air 

3.  Soprano.     Swiss  Air  with  variations,  pung  by  Mips 

Emma  Brooke, Eckhart 

4.  Tenor  Solo,     Adelaide,  sung  by  Mr.  Berner, Beethoven 

5.  Chorus — "  Conie  unto  these  Yellow  Sands," Stevenson 


Albany,  N.  Y.  A  friend  writes  us :  "  Gott.schalk 
gave  a  concert  here  last  Thursday  with  Mrs.  BoST- 
"WicK..  He  never  played  so  finely  at  an  Albany  con- 
cert. The  next  morning  he  delighted  us  with  Bach's 
fugues,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  &c. ;  and  as  Thalberg 
was  much  talked  of,  he  gave  us  his  Do7i  Juan  fantasia 
(and  is  it  not  his  best  ?)  ;  also  some  of  his  original 
studies.  I  do  believe  you  could  hear  Gottschalk  play 
for  a  year,  every  day  in  the  year,  and  then  not  know 
the  extent  of  his  wonderful  repertoire." 

"Worcester,  M.S.-C From  the  Falladiian).-K  private 
musical  soirde  was  given  on  Friday  evening  at  Allen's 
music  rooms,  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen,  to  whom  our 
musical  public  have  been  for  some  time  indebted  for 
many  such  occasions  of  interest  and  enjoyment.  First 
upon  the  programme  came  Mozart's  Variations  in  G, 
which  were  played  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Miss  Bacon  with 
marked  expression  and  excellent  taste.  A  cavatina 
from  La  Gazza  Ladra  was  substituted  for  a  romance 
from  'William  Tell,'  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
Miss  Fiske.  It  was  well  sung  by  the  soprano  singer 
of  one  of  our  best  quartet  choirs;  a  lady  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  voice  of  singular  richness  and  beauty, 
joined  to  a  style  which  many  vocalists  of  greater 
pretensions  might  adopt  to  advantage.  She  also  sang 
three  of  the  Franz  songs.  "The  blue-eyed  la_ssie," 
"  Mifffer,  O  sine/  mich  zur  Ruh,''  and  *'  Umsonsf," — 
choice  gems  wliich  are  just  flashing  their  light  upon 
us  of  the  western  v.orld — and  sweetly  and  feelingly 
she  gave  them.  In  addition  to  these,  she  sang  a  can- 
zone of  Mr.  Allen's  composition — "  "VSHien  day  has 
smil'd" — a  winning  melody  with  beautiful,  bell-like 
accompaniment.  Mr.  Stocking's  singing  of  the  Jenny 
Lind  ballad,  "Love  smiles  no  more,"  was  warmly 
received.  This  was  also  a  substitution — for  a  terzetto 
from  Do7i  Giovanni.  Of  the  instrumental  pieces  per- 
formed we  have  not  the  space,  if  we  had  the  ability,  to 
give  the  notice  they  deserve.  Miss  Bacon  played  the 
Beethoven  sonata,  op.  26,  with  her  accustomed  taste 
and  skill.  The  theme  and  marcia  fanebre  are  very 
familiar  reminiscences  of  the  great  master,  every  lover 
of  music  ever  realizing  the  tender  beauty  of  the  former 
and  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  latter.  The  entire 
work  was  finely  played.  Mr.  Allen's  performance  of 
the  Schaefler  fantasie  and  variations  was  masterly  in 
every  respect;  and  the  Polonaise  by  Chopin,  op.  26, 
No.  1,  received  from  him  a  most  exquisite  rendering. 
Truly,  the  fascination  of  this  latter  composer  grows 
even  upon  those  who  at  first  acknowledge  his  genius  ! 
Schubert's  March  in  B  minor,  a  characteristic  work 
of  much  grandeur,  satisfactorily  ended  the  evening's 
real,  unqualified  "  entertainment." 


Salzburg. — The  Mozart  Festival. — (Cor.  Land 
Post,  Sept.  9.  j — On  Sept.  6,  as  I  have  already  informed 
you,  took  place  the  formal  entry  of  the  various  choral 
societies  from  nearly  all  parts  of  Germany,  through 
triumphal  arches,  over  which  waved  the  national  flags 
of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  Szq.  The 
gates  of  the  town  were  also  gaily  decorated,  as  was 
the  Salzach-bridge,  Great  part  of  the  morning  was 
employed  in  rehearsing,  and  in  the  evening  the  pro- 
cession of  Liedertafeln  moved  from  the  Mirabella- 
platz,  over  the  Salzach-bridge  to  the  Mozart-platz, 
where,  around  the  colossal  statue  of  the  great  com- 
poser, the  Festival  Cantata,  for  male  voices  and  wind 
instruments,  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion  by 
Herr  Franz  Lachner,  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera- 
house,  Munich,  and  supreme  director  of  the  present 
Mozart  Festival,  was  to  be  executed.  The  procession 
was  accompanied  by  more  than  2^0  torch-bearers,  and 
during  the  performance  of  Herr  Lachner's  cantata, 
the  Mozart-platz  was  illuminated  by  Btngal  fire. 
Outside  the  Mozart-gate,  too,  the  Gaisbergalpe  and 
Bengelstein  was  similarly  honored. 

On  the  following  day,  September  7,  took  place  the 
first  grand  concert  in  the  Aula  Academica,  which  was 
simply  and  tastefully  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  A 
large  golden  M,  with  sun-rays,  on  gorgeous  purple 
drapery,  formed  the  background  of  the  orchestra, 
whilst  between  the  windows  on  either  side  of  the  salle 
were  tablets  bearing  the  titles  and  thematic  index  of 
Mozart's  compositions.  The  vast  saUe  was  quite  full, 
and  the  Imperial  box  was  occupied  by  the  Empress- 
Mother  of  Austria,  King  Max  of  Bavaria,  and  King 
Otho  of  Greece.  Herr  Franz  Lachner  directed  the 
orchestra,  and  the  programme  included  the  so-called 
"  Jupiter"  symphony,  the  overture  to  Die  Zai(hvrf,o(e, 
a  "  Concertante  Symphony,"  the  air  in  B  flat,  with 
clarinet  obbligato,  from  La  C/emenza  di  Tito,  by 
Madame  Bchrend  Brandt  and  Herr  Btirmann,  a  trio 
from  Idomenco  (one  of  Mozart'sgreatestopcras),  never 
yet  heard  in  England,  nor  perhaps  likely  to  be,  the  air 
"Diess  Bildniss"  ("Cara  immagine"),  sung  by  Dr. 
HIirtinger,  and  the  concerto  in  _D,  played  by  the 
Viennese  pianist,   Herr  AVillmers,  upon  a  Viennese 
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piano  by  Seibert,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Austrian 
manufacturers.  The  solo  vocalists,  besides  Madame 
Behrend  Brandt  and  Dr.  Hiirtinger,  already  men- 
tioned, were  Mesdames  Dietz,  Mangstl,  and  Herr 
Kindermann. 

Before  the  concert,  an  appropriate  prologue,  by 
Herr  Prechler,  was  delivered  by  Mile.  Blondine  Ji=na, 
of  Vienna,  setting  forth  the  value  of  the  "ideal"  to 
the  world,  and  e.thorting  us  to  compensate  to  Mozart's 
spirit  for  the  sufferings  he  underwent  "in  the  flesh," 
by  adopting  his  creed  of  love  and  beauty,  and  dissem- 
inating it  amongst  mankind.  The  concert,  a  critical 
description  of  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  at  this 
moment,  lasted  about  four  hours.  No  artiste  was 
"received,"  as  it  is  termed,  by  the  public;  but  there 
was  no  lack  of  applause  during  the  performance,  and 
nearly  all  the  artistes  were  recalled  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  At  the  conclusion  (long  before  which  many 
of  the  "  Mozart-loving"  audience  had  departed  in 
search  of  "  bif-teck  mit  Kartojfeln" ),  Herr  Franz 
Lachner  was  loudly  called  for  and  cheered  from  all 
parts  of  the  room. 

The  following  morning,  September  9,  we  had  high 
mass  in  the  cathedral,  when  the  mass  in  C,  Andre's 
Catalogue,  19,  1776,  was  performed,  under  the  direction 
of  Herr  Taux.  The  soprano  and  alto  were  inefficient 
amateurs — the  band  and  chorus  thin,  and  wanting  in 
ensemble.  In  fact,  the  secular  concerts  appear  to 
absorb  all  the  attention  of  the  managing  committee. 
The  Liedertafeln-fest,  which  should  have  taken  place 
to-day  on  the  Monchsberg,  was  spoiled  by  the  rain, 
and  the  singers  were  consequently  obliged  to  give 
their  entertainment  under  shelter  in  the  Aula.  'The 
procession  of  all  the  societies  took  place,  nevertheless. 
The  ceremonies  were  commenced  by  a  herald  dressed 
in  red  and  white,  and  followed  by  halberdiers,  banner- 
bearers,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  all  in  the 
costume  of  the  middle  ages.  Then  came  the  singers 
in  masses,  accompanied  by  various  military  bands. 
The  Empress-Mother,  King  Max,  and  King  Otho 
were  also  present  on  this  occasion.  Amongst  other 
artistic  notabilities  now  in  Salzburg  are  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  from  Cologne ;  Otto  Prechler,  author  of  the 
prologue  ;  Dr.  Hauslick,  music-director  from  Vienna ; 
Herren  Mosewins  (Breslau),  and  Netser  (Griitz).  But 
the  greatest  living  object  of  interest  here  is  an  old 
silver-haired  man,  called  Karl  Mozart,  son  of  the 
immortal  composer,  and  last  of  the  name.  _He  has 
come  all  the  way  from  Milan  to  enjoy  the  ft'<e,  and, 
although  things  are  not  cheap,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  his  lacking  a  dinner  of  champagne,  although 
his  father  might  have  wanted  both.  The  only  fear  is 
that  the  poor  old  fellow  will  be  killed  with  kindness. 

Paris. — Sig.  Verdi,  who  was  to  have  left  for  Italy 
before  this,  remains  here.  It  is  reported  that  his 
Trovatore,  translated  into  French,  under  the  title  of 
Le  Trovere,  has  just  been  put  into  reliearsal  at  the 
Imperial  Opera  House,  and  will  be  produced  the  sec- 
and  week  in  December.  The  principal  characters 
will  be  supported  by  Mesdames  Medori  and  Borghi- 
Mamo,  Messrs.  Gueymard,  Bonnehee.  and  Derivis. 

Jmii  de  Paris  will  shortly  be  revived  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  Mile.  Lheritier,  of  the  Conservatory,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  the 
Page,  "created"  by  Mad.  Gavaudin,  and  M.  Stock- 
hausen,  the  baritone,  in  that  of  the  Seneschal,  "  cre- 
ated" by  Martin.  A  musical  trifle,  entitled,  Les 
Trois  Dnu/oiis,  has  been  favorably  received  at  the 
theatre  of  Les  Folies  Nouvelles. — On  hearing  of  Ro- 
sini's  return  to  Paris  on  Thursday  week,  Musard,  with 
his  entire  orchestra,  gave  a  serenade,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  under  the  mdestro's  windows. 
The  pieces  performed,  from  memory,  by  Musard's 
seventy  musicians,  were  "  La  Pastorella  delle  Alpi," 
and  the  overture  to  La  Gazza  Ladra. 


The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  it  will  be 
seen,  give  a  grand  Sacred  Concert  to-morrow  even- 
ing, in  the  Music  Hall,  assisted  by  Mesdames  La- 
grange and  Bertucca  Maretzek,  our  own  Ade- 
laide Phillipps,  Signers  Ceresa,  Amodio,  and 
the  other  stars  of  Maretzek's  Italian  Opera,  and  a 
grand  orchestra;  the  whole  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  the  new  conductor  of  the  So- 
ciety, who  will  make  his  first  public  appearance  in 
this  capacity.  The  programme  begins  well  with  the 
overture  to  "  St.  Paul,"  and  the  first  part  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  hear  Miss  Phillipps  again  in  one 
of  her  best  contralto  songs,  "He  was  despised."  It 
contains  also  a  goodly  selection  of  choruses,  and  the 
more  serious  airs  from  operas.  The  second  part  is 
of  course,  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater ;  for  every  Italian 
opera  company  has  to  be  brought  out  in  this,  appa- 
rently the  only  sacred  music  with  which  they  arc 
familiar ;  and  the  Stahat  Mater  seems  to  have  been 
providentially  created  as  a  means  of  drawing  off  a 


little  of  the  golden  tide  of  opera  into  the  dry  chan- 
nels of  our  unremunerated  oratorio  societies.  But 
there  is  good  music  in  it,  itis  popular,  and  affords 
fine  scope  for  the  artistic  powers  of  Lagrange  and 
the  rest..  .Verily  we  are  growing  hard-hearted  ;  we 
expose  ourselves  to  piteous  complaints ;  this,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  City  Item  of  Philadelphia  : 

''Not  a  word  regarding  the  Italijin  Opera  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  is  to  he  found  in  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music.  We  expected  to  meet  with  some  sound 
criticisms  upon  the  merits  of  the  performers,  intending 
to  transfer  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  but  we 
were  disappointed.  His  silence  is  a  real  loss  to  the 
lovers  of  music.     What  is  the  matter  1 " 

How  does  our  friend  Fitzgerald  know  that  there  is 
Italian  opera  in  Boston  1  Does  he  go  beyond  the 
musical  papers,  and  search  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  political  dailies  ?  But  patience;  if  our  opin- 
ion is  good  for  anything,  it  will  keep,  and  perhaps  a 
review  of  the  whole  when  past  will  be  fairer,  better 
proportioned  and  less  partial,  than  hasty  bulletins  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke  of  the  battle. 

The  Now  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  says  Thalberg,  the  great  pianist,  is  none  of 
your  thin,  intellectual,  sentimental  looking  geniuses, 
but  a  burlj'-faced,  wholesome,  farmer-looking  fel- 
low, more  like  one  of  your  Western  Pennsylvania 
corn  growers  than  a  prodigy  of  art.  He  speaks  Eng- 
lish as  good  as  an  Englishman,  and  has  a  much  bet- 
ter acquaintan<^e  with  American  affairs  than  the 
most  intelligent  foreigners  usually  have. 

A  Russian  prince,  w^ho  is  a  fanatical  admirer  of  an 
instrument  which  has  fallen  into  general  disfavor  of 
late  years — the  guitar — has  summoned  all  the  guitar- 
ists of  Europe  to  a  public  trial  of  their  skill  next 
month  at  Brussels,  and  has  promised  a  gold  medal 
to  the  best  player,  and  a  silver  one  to  the  second. 
This,  if  he  does  not  die  of  a  surfeit  of  sweet  sounds, 
may  work  his  cure.  Verily  it  will  be  a  sort  o( 
World's  Fair  of  all  the  sweetest  sugar  confectionary 
of  music!. . .  .Lovers  of  Beethoven,  who  can  play 
the  piano  or  command  a  player,  should  be  interested 
in  the  announcement  by  Messrs.  Ewer  &  Co  ,  Lon- 
don, of  "  Beethoven's  Overtures,  complete,  newly 
arranged  for  the  Piano-forte,  by  Ernst  Pauek." 
The  list  contains  the  overtures  to  Prometheus.  Corio- 
lan,  the  three  to  Leonora  and  the  one  to  Fidelia,  the 
Eymont,  Ruins  of  Athens,  Namemfeier,  King  Stephen, 
and  Die  Weihe  des  Hauses  (Op.  124),  complete  in 
one  volume,  price  18  shillings.  The  editor  states 
that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments of  the  piano,  to  give  a  fuller  and  truer  repre- 
sentation of  the  orchestral  combinations,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  old  arrangements. 

The  Chicago  Congregational  Herald  relates  the 
following : 

A  f-w  Sabbaths  since  we  attended  divine  service 
in  our  city,  to  hear  a  person  who  was  announced  to 
preach,  from  New  York.  We  will  not  name  the 
denomination,  but  can  say,  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
course, we  were  amply  rcfiaid  ^\:t\'  our  attendance. 
Unexpectedly,  however,  aftei'  the  sermon,  the  min- 
ister announced  that  he  would  sing  a  soul-inspiring 
— original — Christian  war-song!  We  felt  like  trem- 
bling, and  looked  around  with  amazement.  Says,  he, 
Brethren,  all  unite  in  the  chorus,  namely  :  "  I'm 
bound  for  the  kingdom,  I'm  bound  for  the  kingdom, 
I'm  bound  for  the  kingdom,  We'll  soon  lie  at  home  !" 
He  proceeded  with  his  solo ;  and,  thought  we,  wliat 
a  ridiculous  melody  to  accompany  one  heavenward  ! 
The  air  struck  us  as  something  we  had  often  heard 
played  on  the  street-organs,  until,  by  careful  reflec- 
tion, as  the  song  continued  to  ring  upon  our  ears,  wo 
distinctiv  recognized  the  Ethiopian  melody,  "  Wait 
for  de  Wagon."  The  result  was,  that  all  previous 
benefit  of  both  sermon  and  devotional  exercises,  was 
thus  made  null  and  void ;  and  we  left  the  place  Of 
worship  with  a  feeling  akin  to  contempt,  nay  disgust_ 

One  of  onr  exchanges  relates  the  following  facts 
regarding  the  mysteries  of  the  manufacturers  of 
fame  by  profession ;  "  Madame  Ristori,  the  cele- 
brated Italian  tragedienne,  relates  quite  openly  that 
she  received  in  Paris  a  bill  of  six  hundred  francs 


(one  bundled  and  twenty  dollars)  from  the  chief  of 
the  claque.  She  refused  to  pay ;  but  considering 
that  she  had  to  come  again  before  the  public  she 
yielded  and  paid.  When,  in  1844,  a  certain  An- 
gdste,  chief  of  this  establishment,  died,  his  book  of 
receipts  proved  that  he  received  from  Nodrrit, 
annually,  two  thousand  francs;  from  Mile.  Tag- 
LiONi,  monthly,  three  hundred  francs;  from  Fanny 
Elssler,  for  the  first  performance,  five  hundred 
francs;  for  the  second,  three  hundred  francs;  and 
for  each  of  the  following  performances,  one  hundred 
francs. " 


%A\js![rii^tm^ni^. 


GRAND     SACRED     CONCERT. 

THE  MEISTDELSSOHN  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
have  the  honor  of  annonnciug  a  pijrfurninnce  at  the  Music 
Hall,  on  SUNDAY  EVENING,  Nov.  2d,  assisted  bv  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  Artists :— Mme.  AIQ"WA  DE  LA- 
GKAISTGE,  Mme.  BERTUCCA  MARETZEK, 
Miss  ADELAIDE  PHILLIPPS,  Signori  CE- 
RESA, BRIGNOLI,  AMODIO,  COLLETTI, 
aud  a  GRAND  OllCHESTRA,  uuder  the  direction  of  L.  H. 
SOUTHARD. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART   I. 

1 — Overture  :  St.  .Paul, Mendelssohn 

2 — Chorus  :  "  Lord,  thou  alone  art  God," " 

3 — Aria  :  "Ah  mio  figlio," Meyerbeer 

4 — Aria:  "  He  was  despised,"  (Messiah) Handel 

5— Aria  :  Prayer  Irom   I  Lombard!, Verdi 

6— Chorus  :  '*  The  God  of  Israel," Rossini 

7— Prayer  from  Mose  in  Egitto, " 

PART  ir. 
ROSSINI'S     STAEAT    MATEK.. 

Tickets  with  secured  seats  at  One  Dollar,  and  also  at  Fifty 
Cents,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Music;  Store  of  E.  II.  \VADE, 
and  on  Sunday  at  the  principal  Hotels  and  at  the  Hall  OfBce. 

017^  Doors  open  at  6  :  Concert  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 
"WILLIAM  STUTSON,  JR.,  Secretary. 

TREM01Q"T  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Fnrei;;n  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbault,  a  few  copies. 
Ju?!t  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meyer  Flutes.    Also,  a 
genuine  Lupot  Violin. 

Mile.  GABRIELIE  DE  LAMOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  will  open  three  new 
classes  for  the  instructiou  of  Young  Ladies  on  the  Piako- 
FoRTEj  on 

Monday  Forenoon,  Nor.  3d, 
for  very  far  advanced  young  ladies. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  Nov.  4:th, 
for  young  misses  who  have  already  begun. 

"Wednesday,  Hovember  5th, 
for  yonng  misses,  bcgiwieTS. 

[^/^Applications  to  be  made  at  No.  55  Hancock  Street. 

MUSICAL    SOIREES. 

mm  Wmmii, 

Proposes  to  give  his  Fodrtii  Series  of  FOUR  SOIREES, 
At  the  Messrs.  Cliiclferin^'s  Saloon, 

during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Subscription  for  the  Series,  in  packiiges  of  four  tickets,  S3. 
Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Rooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 

GOLD  AND  SBLVER   MEDALS. 

Messrs.  MASOPT  &  HAMLUNT  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Massachusetts  Charifable 
Mechanic  Associatio  i  have  awarded  tliem  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  musical  instrument,  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and 
a  SiLVEll  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1S56  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1856.  First  Pre- 
viiuma  have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  .-—A'ermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  StJite  Frdr,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
135Q;_iuaking  Six  Fir»t  Preiniiims  in  one  month  '.  I 

N.  B  — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  m  every  Fair  at  ivhick 
they  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass.  The  one  with 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  ."S^OO.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  $350.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  $60  to  |;175.    Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  $200. 

0;^For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MASON  «fc  HAMLIiy, 
Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles,)  Soston,  Ms. 

^JOB  PRMG  neatly  and  promptly  ezecatcil  at  this  Office. 
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CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

Tlie  Mciislelssolin  Quintette  Club, 

Respectfully  inform  the  musical  jiublic  of  Boston  and  Ticinity 
that  they  will  give  their  usual  series  of  Eight  Cokcebts,  to 
take  place  at  the  Mf^ssrs.Ohickering's  Rooms.  Packages  ol  eight 
tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  SiS.  Single  tickets  will  be  $1 
each.    Lists  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

CLASSICAL  PIANO  MUSIC. 

CHEAP,  ELEGANT  and  UNIFORM  EDITIONS, 

TEINTED  FROM  ENGBATED  PLATES. 

With  Portraits  of  Authors,  and  Thematic  Catalogues,  and 
Chromo-Lithograph  Titles. 

BACH,  SEB.    Works,  including  the  Wohl-temper. 

ClaTicr,  .5  vols S5  00 

BEETHOVEN'S  32  Sonatas, 6  |5 

27  do,,  (without  the  five  last,) 5  00 

Miscellaneous  Works,  including  five  four-hand 

Duets 3  25 

Piano  Trios  and  Quintet,  (score  and  parts,) 9  00 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  "Violin,  (score  and  parts,) 7  60 

Symphonies,  arr.  as  Duets  for  four  hands.  2  vols.  7  50 

Symphonie.3.  arr.  for  piano  solo,  by  Kalkbrenner,  6  00 

CLEMEWTI,  M.    24  Sonata.^,  4  vols 7  00 

HAYDW.  J.    S2  Sonatas,  2  vols 5  00 

MOZAKT,  W.  A.     Sonatas, , 5  00 

20  Miscellaneous  Works,  (including  the  Duets 

for  four  hands, ) 3  50 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts,) 6  00 

Piano  Trios,  do.  S  50 

Quartets  and  Quintets,  do.  3  75 

Symphonies,  (two  performers,) 4  00 

Also  imported  the  Solo  Works  of  Mendelssohn,  Haydn's 
Piano  Trios,  and  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Yiolin,  at  very  low 
prices,  and  in  new,  uniform  editions. 

G.  ANDR]&  &  CO.,  306  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  October,  1856. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

From    the    Coxsertatory    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 


CARL    ZEERAHN, 

reacher  of   the   pianoforte, 

flute   and   singing. 

Mrs.    carl    ZERRAHN, 
reacher   of  the    piano-forte, 

Kesidence  No.  1  'Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

^rnrljtr  d!  tlji;  1^m&  unit  linging, 


U.    S.   HOTE  li. 


PIANO-POBTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  NATHAN  B.  CIL.APP,  from  the  "  Conservato- 
riura  der  Musik,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  for  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

IsrE-V^    IvITJSICA.X.    "WOIiKIS, 
NEARLY     READY: 
I. 
BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  PUGXJES. 
By  J.  Sebastian  Bach. 
In  Numbers.    Complete  in  two  vols,  quarto,  ©5. 
II. 
OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE.— Piano  Solo. 
Uniform  in  style  with  the  previous  volumes  of  "  Ditsou's  Edi- 
tion of  Standard  Operas."    1  vol.  quarto,  $2. 

III. 

KREXJTZER'S  40  STUDIES  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

One  volume  quarto,  gl,50. 

IV. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  LIFE  ; 

A  Compilation  of  Psalms,   Hymns,   Chants,   &c  ,  embodying 

the  Spiritual,  Progressive  and  Reformatory  Sentiment 

of  the  present  age.     By  John  S.  AD-^ms. 

One  volume  12mo.  260  pages.    Cloth,  75  cts.  Leather,  ®1. 

BORDOGNI'S  3(5  VOCALISES, ■ 
For  Sopkano  oh,  Tenoii  Voices.    (Books  II.  &  III.) 

Tl. 

THE  MEMORARE: 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music.    By  A.  Weener. 

Til. 

HOHMAN'S  PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  VOCAL 

STUDY,  ON  SCHOOL  PRINCIPLES. 
By  C.  H.  HoHMiN.    Translated  from  the  fifth  German  Re- 
vised Edition.    By  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

All  of  the  above  are  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  at  an  early 
date, 

Oliver  Ditson,  Publisher,  115  Washington  St. 


^EP-WABD    I..    BALCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   B roadway y  N.T. 

To  Choral  Societies  ami  Choirs. 

NOVELIiO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orche.ctral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems  ;  Operatic  Music,  Songa,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment-  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63,  Judas  MaccabiEus,  3fl  63  ;  Haydn's  Creation,  %\  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  bsen  published  in 
this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVEIiliO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score  with  organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

WOVELLO'S  CHORAIi  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios  : 

Handel's  **  Messiah."  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Jiidas  Maccafesens,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OP  GLEES. 

Novel lo's'Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO'S    music    STOREj 
389  Broad^vay,  ]V<iw^  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TE^^Ci^Ei?,    OE     SIISrG-in>TC3-, 
4:7  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelatii's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /br  bes^n- 
7i€Ts  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6ch,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year^ 
who  miy  wish  to  contiiiue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
EILLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

EESIDENOB,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Eschange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DUESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  SoO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  5^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIC     AND     JOB^BllfTIlirG    OFPICE, 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

3    HAYWARD     PLACE. 

MB.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  re.--idence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€mi\}n  nf  linging  nni  |^innn-/nrtE, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOB  PRIFTIFG- 

OP     EYEEY     EESCKIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 
No.    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO- FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  'IVaslkiiigton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

F.    F.    IDOIDC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 
10  JBeaclL  St.  Bostou,  and  W.  Canibi-itlge,  J)Xs. 

ir5=-PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKITEKS  OF  FOKESGW  MtSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  l^neeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  aa  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  hij^her  hranches  of  Piano  plaj'ing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  ■wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
injr,  is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

flC.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

^y^  Coastantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  paper  o£  Ert  anJi  3Litcratur£, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  asBuuiu,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Kotices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Et:says  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Music  of  Htuigury. 

From  the  "  Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr  Musiii,"  Leipzig,  1852. 

[Concluded  from  p  35-] 
Such  always  is  the  relation  of  the  Gipsy  to  the 
music  of  the  nation  wbere  he  happens  to  dwell ;  it 
is  a  reproductive,  not  a  productive  relation  ;  but 
what  he  is  not  materially,  he  becomes  in  form. 
The  way  in  which  he  conceives  the  given  nota 
instrumentally  is  so  true  to  the  indwelling 
spirit  of  these  melodies,  that  he  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  peculiar  creator  of  a  Hungarian  in- 
strumental music.  Now  what  do  we  understand 
by  instrumental  music  ?  A  music  essentially 
distinct  from  musical  song.  The  human  voice  is, 
to  be  sure,  the  most  beautiful  organ  of  musical 
inventions,  the  centre  of  all  tone  movements ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  this  voice  in  its  normal 
state  commands  not  more  than  twelve  or  four- 
teen manageable  tones,  we  find  what  bounds  and 
limits  are  assigned  it  in  the  immeasurable  realm  of 
tones.  In  the  second  place  it  lacks  the'  flexibility 
of  instrumental  music,  such  as  we  find  especially  in 
stringed  instruments.  Whatever  more  the  long 
years  of  practice  and  the  consequent  virtuosity 
of  a  Catalani  and  such  throat-machines  may  ex- 
tract from  the  human  voice,  is  all  forced  and  un- 
natural, and  cannot  enter  info  the  account  in 
speaking  of  the  character  of  the  human  voice  in 
its  natural  condition.  The  violin,  on  the  con- 
trary, afibrds  a  great  compass  of  tones,  which  the 
instrument  as  such  may  require  every  player  to 
traverse  ;  and  here  is  just  the  point  where  we 
may  regard  the  Gipsy  at  once  as  a  natural  musi- 
cian and  an  artist.  When  he  has  heard  a  Hun- 
garian melody  sung,  and  when  he  tries  to  play  it 
over  on  his  instrument,  whether  it  be  violin  or 
dulcimer,  a  true  artistic  feeling,  a  musical  instinct 


as  it  were,  leads  him  to  reproduce  the  nota  he  has 
heard  in  the  instrumental  manner.  The  cimhalo 
has  for  its  task,  in  the  Lasniis  (Adagios),  in  which 
long  Iwlds  are  introduced,  to  fill  them  out  by  a 
tremulous  and  rapid  iteration  of  the  same  tones, 
while  the  violins  hold  out  the  note,  or  the  player 
makes  a  harmonic  embellishment,  as  for  example  : 


tl^- 
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The  dulcimer  embraces  over  three  octaves, 
and  admits  of  the  execution  of  harmonic  figures 
and  tremolos  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The 
clarinet  mingles  a  CsiJco  element  in  the  Gipsy 
orchestra ;  it  moves  wildly  to  and  fro,  and  hops 
with  piping  cry  about  the  string  quartet.  In  the 
violin,  on  the  contrary,  the  gnawing  pain  and 
melancholy  of  the  Hungarian  engraves  itself. 
An  inexpressible  sadness,  a  moaning  complaint, 
quivers  from  the  hot  strokes,  with  which  the 
gipsy  presses  down  the  strings  of  his  violin.  The 
impassioned  character  of  his  playing,  the  parox- 
ysm info  which  he  works  himself,  is  strongly  ex- 
pressed. A  hot  glow  flushes  the  cheeks  of  the 
players;  they  make  convulsive  movements  with 
the  head  and  hands,  and  they  have  scarcely 
played  through  when  they  sink  back  exhausted 
on  their  seat. 

The  gift  of  transforming  every  melody  at  once 
into  an  instrumental  piece  is  possessed  in  a  hiirh 
degree  on  the  piano  by  the  lady  already  men- 
tioned, Emilie  von  Kabinyi.  She  plays,  too, 
like  the  gipsies,  everything  by  heart,  and  shows 
therein  an  extraordinary  memory,  having  at  her 
command  more  than  a  hundred  Hungarian  tunes, 
as  Czardas,  Csikos,  InJidz  melodies,  &c.  AVhen 
I  asked  her  once  whether  she  did  not  also  sing 
Hungarian,  she  replied  that  she  had  never  sung 
in  her  life — a  new  proof  of  my  assertion  that  the 
Hungarian  is  more  playing  than  singing  music. 
At  the  same  time,  what  the  gipsies  do  not  under- 
stand, this  lady  knows  the  notes  well  and  plays 
also  classical  music  admirably  by  note.  Among 
the  composers  for  the  piano  she  is  partial  to 
Chopin.  With  this  rare  musical  talent  a  high 
intellectual  culture,  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  her 
country's  cause,  for  freedom  and  for  right,  a 
Hungarian  hospitality  and  largeness  of  heart, 
beauty  and  amiability,  unite  to  make  this  lady 
one  of  the  most  remaikable  phenomena  of  her 
sex  in  our  day. 

Of  individual  gipsy  musicians  in  former  times, 
Bihari  and  Cisari  were  especially  distinguished. 
Bihari,  who  used  to  play  with  his  band  at  a  cafe 
in  Pesth,  and  who  in  gathering  up  the  money 
would  leave  out  all  the   bank  notes  which  were 


not  hundreds,  and  throw  them  to  the  waiters, 
died  at  last  in  a  Pesth  hospital.  The  first  gipsy 
band  in  Pesth  at  present  is  that  of  Silrkdii, 
among  whose  members  is  a  son  of  the  famous 
Bihari.  The  cafes  in  which  the  gipsy  bands  of 
Pesth  are  most  heard  are  the  King  of  Hungary, 
(here  the  most  frequently)  the  Jiigerhorn,  the 
Tiger  and  the  Hopfengarten ;  in  the  last  and  in 
the  Hotel  d'Europe,  they  play  mostly  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  here  too  in  the  most  national  manner. 

Since  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  a  strong  pressure  has  weighed  upon  the 
Hungarian  music  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
government.  Not  only  are  the  Kakoczy,  Kos- 
suth, AVerbungs,  Klapka  and  other  revolutionary 
marches  entirely  excluded  by  a  strict  prohibition, 
but  not  much  Hungarian  playing  is  allowed;  and 
if  the  Gipsies  play  more  than  three  pieces  in 
Hungarian  style,  and  do  not  give  at  least  an  equal 
quantity  of  foreign  music,  it  is  regarded  as  "  a 
demonstration,"  and  Qiorrihile  dictu)  can  be  re- 
sented. This  is  partly  the  reason  why  several  of 
the  Gipsy  bands  have  become  entirely  modern- 
ized ;  they  have  to  play  a  great  many  Franfaises, 
waltzes,  polkas,  &o.,  so  that  the  nationality  of  their 
music  is  lost.  Since  not  only  the  Gipsy  manner 
of  playing,  but  also  many  of  the  older  Hunga- 
rian pieces  are  preserved  merely  traditionally  by 
these  popular  musicians,  being  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  from  one  band  to  another;  and 
since  they  are  unable  to  read  notes  and  to  fix 
down  musical  ideas  in  writing,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger from  this  political  prohibition  that  not  only 
the  genuine  style  of  playing,  but  also  that  the 
older,  truly  national  pieces  will  gradually  (as  we 
already  begin  to  see)  die  out  entirely  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  nation.  Among  these  is  one  of 
the  oldest  monuments  of  Hungarian  national 
music,  whose  origin  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  and  which  is  now  extremely 
seldom  heard  in  Hungary,  and  is  only  preserved 
by  tradition  :  this  is  the  Rdkoczy  nota,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Rdkoczy  indulo  or  march, 
which  grew  out  of  the  former  afterwards.  Of 
the  whole  Gipsy  band  of  Sakosi,  only  the  above 
mentioned  son  of  the  famous  Bihari  knew  it ;  on 
the  other  hand  it  lived  still  fresh  in  the  piano 
playing  of  the  baroness  Emilie  von  Kabinyi ; 
and  to  the  ready  zeal  with  which  she  helped  me 
fix  this  music  down  in  writing  I  owe  it  that  I 
now  possess  this  treasure  not  merely  in  my 
fingers,  but  in  written  notes.  The  delivery  of 
this  instrumental  piece  of  four  divisions,  and  re- 
markable for  its  national  originality  as  much  as 
for  its  age,  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hungarian  music.  For 
this  music,  like  many  such  Hungarian  Gipsy 
pieces,  cannot  possibly,  on  account  of  the  fantastic 
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and  free  delivery  which  it  requires,  be  written 
down  precisely  as  it  ought  to  sound ;  and  as  I 
was  never  able  to  bear  it  played  by  Gipsies,  I 
have  been  indebted  solely  to  the  frequent  play- 
ing and  the  verbal  instructions  of  the  afore- 
named lady,  for  the  means  of  rendering  the  same 
in  all  its  genuineness  upon  the  piano.  Of  course 
the  piano,  with  its  quickly  vanishing  tone-ma- 
terial, can  but  poorly  reproduce  this  and  other 
instrumental  pieces  of  the  sort ;  yet  I  have  more 
than  once  had  experience  that  it  can  be  played 
so  as  to  give  a  lively  idea  of  its  delivery  with  full 
instrumentation.  It  is  wonderful  that  such  em- 
bellishments, mordenii,  runs,  &c.,  which  as  ap- 
plied to  our  Western  melodies  so  often  show  the 
worst  taste,  are  with  the  Hungarian  airs  an 
almost  necessary  accompaniment ;  without  them 
they  would  lose  much  of  their  national  type.  In 
a  word,  the  embellishments  with  which  the  Gipsy 
musicians,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  also  the 
Magyar  natives  of  the  Csikos,  Inhazi,.  &e.,  invest 
their  melodies,  are  the  national  costuvie  oj  this 
music.  As  the  national  dress  of  the  Hungarians 
is  motley  and  variegated,  so  too  is  the  instru- 
mental clothing  of  their  popular  melodies.  A 
few  bars  of  instrumental  embellishments  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Hungarian  airs  may  serve  here 
as  an  example.  The  first  five  measures  of  the 
simple  melody,  of  which  the  whole  is  sung  to  the 
nine-line  stanzas  before  given,  are  as  follows : 


:& 
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Tree    and  root  are 


rent   asunder. 
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I  and  darling     torn         a    -    part  I 
This  the   Gipsy  plays,  apart  from   its  peculiar 
harmony,  in  something  like  this  fashion  : 

Adagio.  Ritard. 


Remark  in  this  delivery  the  short  cuttinn-  off 
of  the  concluding  note.  In  their  modulations  the 
Gipsies  are  very  fond  of  frequent  transitions  by 
chords  of  the  seventh  ;  for  instance,  they  har- 
monize the  concluding  measures  of  tlie  Makoi 
Csdrdds  in  F  minor  thus  : 


A  multitude  of  Csardds,  which  have  been  pub- 


lished in  Pesth  by  Wagner  and  Treichlingcr,  are 
harmonized  in  an  entirely  ungenuine  and  false 
manner ;  those  who  would  study  the  Hungarian 
music  in  such  printed  sumptuous  editions,  are 
hereby  warned  against  them.  Not  once  is  the 
chord  of  the  superfluous  si.xth,  of  which  we  spoke 
above,  and  of  which  the  Hungarian  ear  is  so 
fond,  regarded  by  the  editors  in  their  mechanical 
zeal ;  to  say  nothing  of  other  fine  points  of  mel- 
ody and  harmony  which  the  Gipsy  observes.  The 
recently  deceased  Cyressi  Beni  was  the  best  of 
the  makers  of  such  written  arrangements.  Of 
all  the  forms  of  ornament,  none  is  so  foreign  to 
the  Hungarian  Gipsy  as  the  trill,  which  he  utter- 
ly despises.  At  least,  I  have  never  heard  trills 
from  a  Gipsy  band  ;  only  the  clarinet  makes  here 
and  there  a  trill-like  connection  between  the 
tones;  but  as  a  means  of  modulation  melodiously 
strengthening  the  harmony,  I  have  never  hoard 
trills. 

From  the  Gipsies  we  come  to  the  native  tribes 
of  pure  Magyar  origin — the  Csikos  or  horse- 
drovers,  and  the  Inhaz  or  shepherds.  Which  of 
my  readers  has  not  heard  during  the  last  years 
of  the  revolution  of  the  Csikos  and  their  terrible 
weapon  '?  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  their 
extraordinary  skill  in  riding,  of  their  dexterity  in 
handling  their  whip,  which  spreads  terror  among 
men  and  beasts ;  but  I  need  only  remind  my 
readers  of  what  they  already  know,  to  excite 
their  curiosity,  when  I  tell  them  that  these  men 
have  also  a  peculiar  music.  From  their  willow 
pipes  one  hears  screaming  over  the  broad  plain 
their  wild  tunes,  in  which  not  an  elegiac  com- 
plaint, as  in  the  Lassiis  of  the  Hungarian  Gip- 
sies, but  a  rude  natural  cry  finds  utterance.  *  * 
Various  Hungarian  melodies  have  appeared  in 
Pesth  under  the  tide  Csikos,  but,  with  a  single 
exception,  thgy  are  none  of  them  genuine.  In 
the  Csiko  tunes  the  mode  of  living  of  these 
native  tribes  is  mirrored  on  its  musical  side ; 
their  melodies  may  be  compared  to  their  unbri- 
dled horses,  feeding  on  those  vast  steppes. 

Quite  diflferent  is  the  music  of  another  Magyar 

tribe.     I  mean  the  Inhdz  or  shepherds.     From 

their  bone  pipes  stream  the  melancholy  tones  of 

a  tender  elegy,  holding  notes,  long  sustained  and 

dying  away  in  pianissimo,  indefinite  runs  up  and 

down   the   Hungarian   scale    (described   above), 

which  wander  as  embellishments  about  a  distinct 

tune.     All   this    makes    their    playing    seem   a 

dreamy,  fantastical,  mysterious,  fascinating  web 

of  tones,    and  one  involuntarily   thinks,    as    he 

listens,  of  the  words  of  the  poet : 

Voriiber  ihr  Schaafe,  voriiber, 
Deni  Schai'er  ist  gar  so  well ! 

Like  spirit  voices  these  tones,  steeped  in  sadness, 
ring  bj'  night  over  the  immeasurable  plain,  and 
an  inexpressible  presentiment  of  our  eternal 
existence  gets  possession  of  the  soul  while  listen- 
ing to  these  sounds.  Thus  the  milder  habit  of 
the  Inhdz  shows  itself  also  in  their  music ;  the 
sight  and  care  of  gentle  sheep  awakens  in  the 
Inhiiz  very  different  feelings  from  those  excited 
in  the  Csiko  by  his  familiarity  with  the  impetu- 
ous horse  :  one  dreams,  the  other  storms ;  one 
loves,  the  other  burns  ;  one  laments,  the  other 
cries  aloud ;  one  is  patient  as  a  lamb,  the  other 
rears  up  like  a  wild  horse.  The  two  poles  of  the 
life  of  feeling  meet  in  the  music  of  these  two 
Magyar  tribes. 

If  we  return  to  the  general  divisions  of  the 
Hungarian  music,  we  have  so  far  two,  the  song 


and  the  Csdrdds,  which  belongs  to  the  instru- 
mental world.  As  regards  the  Friss  (or  quick 
movement)  of  the  Csdrdds,  its  proper  delivery 
requires  a  very  peculiar  gradation  of  the  tempo. 
You  must  not  suddenly  observe  the  tempo  marks 
in  the  execution  of  the  Friss;  only  gradually 
must  the  player  throw  himself  into  a  quick  time, 
continually  accelerating  until  the  conclusion  of  a 
strain.  For  example,  the  following  pretty  czar- 
das passage  is  played  thus  : 


Presto. 


And  only  on  the  repetition  is  it  taken  from  the 
beginning  fast,  and  uniformly  fast  until  the  end. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  impassioned, 
unrestrained,  fantastical  in  this  style  of  delivery, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  tune  itself  so  perfectly  ac- 
cords with  such  delivery,  that  one  who  deeply 
enters  into  this  music  can  never  play  a  tune  like 
the  above  in  any  other  manner  than  the  one 
here  indicated. 

Beside  the  Csdrdds,  there  is  a  higher  kind  of 
dance  music,  called  the  Kos.  Both  the  music 
and  the  dance,  as  compared  with  the  Czdrdds,  are 
distinguished  by  a  fineness,  an  ornate  elegance,  a 
grace  and  grandeur,  which  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  Csdrdds.  Moreover  the  Kos  moves  only  in 
the  higher  circles  of  the  Hungarian  nation  ;  it  is 
not  by  far  so  old  as  the  Csdrdds,  and  the  music, 
in  spite  of  the  recent  excellent  achievements  of 
Travnyik  and  Rdzsavdlgyi,  has  not  the  real  na- 
tional stamp  by  which  the  Czdrdds  stands  off  in 
such  striking  contrast  from  the  dance  music  of 
all  other  nations.  A  piece  of  Kos  music  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  a  genuine  old  Csdrdas, 
that  the  modern  revolutionary  marches  do  to  the 
old  Rahoczy  indulo. 

Among  those  who  deserve  mention  for  original 
efforts  at  the  composition  of  Hungarian  national 
melodies,  the  name  of  Thern,  a  piano-forte 
maestro  at  Pesth,  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  He  is  the  author  of  a  now  very  popular 
air,  called  Foti  dal.  (Dal  means  song.)  In  the 
conversations  which  I  had  with  him  about  the 
Hungarian  music,  he  showed  great  interest  in  it, 
and  also  was  not  without  theoretic  insight,  which 
for  a  Hungarian  musician  is  saying  much.  Of 
those  who  have  done  active  service  for  the  music 
of  their  nation  as  good  singers  of  the  Hungarian 
popular  melodies,  the  names  of  Furedy,  Mikaly, 
and  Vorrai  are  most  prominent. 

I  might  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Hungarian 
Opera,  or  of  the  national  music  of  Hungary,  as 
elevated  to  dramatic  Art.  But  here  my  pen 
stops.  27ie  Hungarians  to  this  date  have  no  na- 
tional opera.  If,  for  example,  the  new  opera  by 
EuKEL,  Hunyadi  di  Lazslo,  is  to  be  called  a 
Hungarian  opera,  we  may  just  as  well  call  any 
one  of  Verdi's  operas  Hungarian.  The  opera 
Hunyadi,  if  we  except  perhaps  some  passages  in 
the  well-known  beautiful  Hunyadi  march,  betrays 
no  trace  of  the  spirit  of  Hungarian  music.  It  is 
an  arbitrary  patchwork  of  reminiscences  from  the 
Italian  operatic  school ;  and  what  has  given  this 
extremely  weak  and  insignificant  opera  in  every 
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respect,  wlictlier  of  coiinterpniiit  or  melody,  so 
much  value  for  some  time  ■with  the  Peslh  public, 
is  in  the  first  place  the  historical  national  subject 
of  its  libretto  ;  in  the  next  place,  the  fact  that  its 
performance  was  forbidden  for  some  time  after 
the  revolution  on  account  of  its  subject ;  further- 
more the  limited  musical  taste  of  the  miscellane- 
ous Pestli  public  ;  and  finally  the  hrwura  execu- 
tion of  the  singer,  Madame  Lagbange.  I  can- 
not, with  the  best  will,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pretty  motives  which  are  brought  together  in  the 
Hunyadi  March,  find  in  this  whole  opera  a  single 
new  idea,  or  even  a  half  ordinary  carrying  out  of 
an  idea.  I  have  a  right  to  judge  of  it,  since  I 
have  not  only  seen  and  heard  it  performed  in  the 
national  theatre  at  Pesth,  but  I  have  also  had 
opportunity  to  examine  the  original  score  atten- 
tively. 

A  far  more  genial  creation  is  an  opera  by  a 
certain  Doppler,  first  flutist  at  the  national 
theatre  in  Pesth  ;  but  this  too,  although  far  supe- 
rior to  Hunyadi  in  design  and  execution,  is  a 
half-way  affair.  The  opera  to  which  I  refer  is 
called  Ill:a,  or  the  "  liiissar's  Bride,"  and  con- 
tains a  truly  masterly  overture,  which  alone  says 
enough  for  the  uncommon  talent  of  its  young 
composer.  In  the  opera  itself  too,  as  well  as  in 
the  overture,  you  hear  splendid,  genuine  Hunga- 
rian national  sounds,  which,  however,  often  give 
way  very  soon  to  jingling  common-place. 

Of  the  general  state  of  music,  as  exhibited  at 
Pesth  and  Ofen  in  the  theatre,  the  church,  in 
private  circles  and  in  families,  and  of  its  leading 
personal  representatives,  I  shall  write  in  a  special 
article,  and  for  the  present  close.  Were  I  to 
describe  the  Hungarian  music  in  general  in  a  few 
words,  I  should  say :  In  the  Hungarian  music 
tliere  is  more  passion  than  cjood  nature,  more  fire 
than  heartiness,  more  softness  than  tenderness,  more 
sadness  than  earnestness,  more  complaining  than 
enduring  sorrow,  more  tcildness  than  efficient 
energy,  more  hravnra  than  depth,  more  piquancy 
than  beaiily,  more  of  the  grotesque  than  of  the 
romantic,  and  so  on.  Grief  over  the  loss  of  a 
great  past,  the  political  condition  of  the  country, 
these,  O  unliappy,  noble  nation  of  the  Magyars, 
are  depicted  in  ihy  music  !  Thanks  for  the  hos- 
pitality which  thou  hast  let  the  stranger  find  at 
thy  hearth,  for  so  many  a  cordial  pressure  of  the 
hand  from  thy  brave  sons,  for  thy  precious  wines, 
for  thy  glorious  music,  which  my  sold  drank  with 
rapture,  for  all  the  beauly  which  I  could  enjoy  at 
thy  breast !  Much  that  is  good  and  noble,  which 
still  sleeps  unrecognized  in  thee,  in  after  times 
shall  ripen,  and  the  yet  closed  buds  of  culture  in 
a  better  future  open  to  the  light  of  day.  Tliy 
hour  also  shall  strike,  thou  deeply  bowed  daughter 
of  Magyar,  and  what  thou  hast  a  forefeeling  of  in 
tones,  shall  yet  on  some  great  morning  prove 
reality ;  thy  grief  shall  be  transformed  to  joy, 
thy  complaint  to  jubilation,  thy  tears  into  sweet 
wine  !  Dk.  Gdstav  Pressel. 

Stuttgart,  May,  1852. 


Sufferings  of  a  Grand  Piano. 

What  hard  lives  are  led,  now-a-days,  by  piano- 
fortes !  what  miserable  times  they  have  !  and  how 
much  they  have  to  undergo !  and  how  shamefully 
they  are  abused  !  Every  one  must  be  aware  of 
these  facts,  for  pianos  cannot,  by  any  strain  of 
veracity,  be  classed  among  the  silent  sufferers  ■ 
they  cry  out,  and  with  a  very  loud  noise,  poor 
things;  now  shrieking  chromatically  in  their  up- 
per octaves,  now  groaning  dismally  in  the  bass. 


and  sobbing  in  the  tenor.  Buffeted,  pounded, 
thraslied,  g:\lloped  over,  hit  as  hard  as  possible, 
by  muscular  fingers,  in  all  parts,  in  an  instant  of 
time, — rojiily  a  piano  is  as  ba<lly  off'  as  an  omnibus 
horse.  We  jjropose  the  foimalioii  of  a  Ilnniane 
Society  for  the  protection  and  Relief  of  Suffering 
Piano-fortes ;  no  concert  pei'foi'mers  allowed  in 
the  Board  of  Directors,  they  being  the  most  inhu- 
man oppressors  of  the  unhappy  inslrumenls.  We 
know  of  nothing  that  would  tempt  us  to  exchange 
our  editorial  condition  witli  that  of  the  finest 
grand  piano  in  the  world  :  wo  arc  not  weak,  but 
we  could  not  stand  under  such  treatment  as  it 
receives,  not  even  if  we  had  three  stout  legs  and  an 
iron  frame.  Imagine  it;  for  the  moment,  we  are 
a  grand  piano. 

We  are  engaged  by  the  distinguished  pianist, 
Herr  Klapperklau,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Po- 
lar Star,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  kc, 
&c.,  for  his  grand  concert ;  he  tries  us,  he  ap- 
proves of  us,  he  patronizes  our  maker  upon  con- 
sideration and  orders  us  round  to  the  hall.  Wc 
are  hauled  there  in  a  cart  swathed  in  rag  carpet, 
and  held  up  by  savoury  porters,  upon  whose  lusty 
shoulders  we  are  conveyed  up  the  stair  at  a  fu- 
neral pace.  Our  legs  are  screwed  on,  and  we 
are  at  length  placed  on  the  platform.  A  tuner 
appears,  we  are  opened,  and  all  our  nerves,  (i.  e. 
strings,)  are  drawn  up  to  their  utmost  tension. 
This  done,  we  are  shut  up,  and  have  a  little 
peace  and  quiet,  just  to  prepare  ourself  for  the 
order  of  the  approaching  evening.  The  gas  is  lit, 
the  audience  gathers,  our  time  draws  near.  Al- 
ready we  are  wheeled  into  an  admii'able  position,  so 
that  when  the  man  opens  our  mouth  we  grin,  witli 
our  row  of  ivories,  in  the  faces  of  two  thirds  of 
of  the  assembled  auditory.  Our  lid  is  removed, 
we  look  very  new,  verj'  shiny,  very  nice,  but  we 
are  conscious  of  a  certain  string, — an  unhappy  F, 
— that  has  yielded,  just  a  triffe,  and  will  be  a  little 
out  of  tune ;  it  worries  us  on  our  maker's  account, 
for  we  have  a  high  regard  for  him  ;  but,  in  all 
probabdity,  there  are  not  ten  persons  among  the 
two  thousand  present,  who  will  be  able  to  detect 
the  fl.itness  of  that  solitary  note,  or  an  harmonic 
G,  in  the  bass,  that  has  a  most  delectable  burr, 
and  of  whose  existence  we  are  also  perfectly  aware, 
though  unable  to  rectify  the  defect. 

Herr  Klapperklau  comes  out  of  the  retiring 
room,  attired  in  scrupulous  black,  relieved  by  a 
few  rags  of  ribbon  to  make  the  audience  believe 
ho  is  as  great  a  man  as  can  be.  He  returns  the 
applause  of  the  audience  with  a  polite  bow  and  a 
seraphic  smile  ;  what  condescension  1  Pie  seats 
himself  before  us,  and  while  employed  in  the  op- 
eration of  removing  his  gloves,  lie  annihilates 
several  young  ladies, — otherwise  boarding  school 
girls, — by  his  ribbons,  diamond  rings,  ambrosial 
locks,  and  a  few  more  of  the  before  mentioned 
seraphic  smiles.  At  length  the  gloves  are  off,  and 
we  expect  him  to  commence  upon  us.  But  no  ! 
he  is  off  his  seat,  and  is  displaying  his  entire  ab- 
sence of  the  nonsensical  affectations  of  pianists, 
by  pushing  us  so  as  to  show  our  teeth  to  more  of 
the  audience.  We  are  lieav}-,  but  he  moves  us 
after  an  effort,  and  is  rewarded  for  playing  porter 
badly,  by  a  round  of  applause.  Once  more  he  is 
seated.  Now  lor  it.  No,  there  is  anotlier  young 
lady  to  be  anniliilatcd  ;  he  does  it  by  a  little  more 
of  the  seraphic  business,  and  by  cracking  all  his 
finger  joints  in  the  most  rapt  and  fiiscinating 
manner.  Now  he  is  certainly  ready.  Not  yet, 
1)0  has  to  brush  our  teeth  with  liis  linen  cambric 
handkerchief,  and   to  wipe   his   hands  afterwards. 

Our  turn  has  come  at  last ;  Herr  Klapperklau 
is  all  arranged  ;  to  use  a  vulgarism,  he  is  prepared 
to  "  pitch  into  us,"  the  which  he  does.  A  grand 
thumping  in  our  lower  regions.  Bless  the  man  I 
he  has  found  tliat  horrid  harmonic  G  already ! 
with  both  hands  he  dashes  at  our  teeth  like  a  sav- 
age dentist,  committing  all  kinds  of  aggravated 
assaults  and  batfeiios  upon  poor,  inoffensive  us. 
We  tremble  beneath  his  prodigious  blows,  roar  out 
at  the  force  of  his  fists.  Suddenly  he  detects  our 
flattened  F.  Let  that  alone,  most  noble  comman- 
der of  the  Golden  Fleece,  you  are  playing  in 
public,  and  cannot  stop.  But  it  seems  he  has  not 
been  playing  upon  us  yet ;  he  has  only  been  pre- 
luding e.>item))0i'e.  He  stops.  He  singles  out 
our  unhappy  F,  and  favors  it  with  several  private 


hits,  as  if  he  expected  to  force  it  up  to  the  pitch,- 
by  exposing  it  to  the  public,  and  bringing  it  to  a 
sense  of  its  improper  situation.  His  endeavors 
have  not  the  desired  effect ;  our  poor  F  gets  flat- 
ter, the  more  it  is  pounded,  but  the  ignorant 
people  in  the  audience  are  in  ra|)ture3  at  the 
acute  ears  the  Herr  possesses  under  thathyperion 
mop  of  black  hair. 

Having  put  the  F  out  of  countenance  and  tune 
the  Polar  Star  again  cracks  his  joints  and  com- 
mences his  slow  piece,  composed,  of  course,  by 
that  prince  of  pianists  Herr  Ivlapperklau.  Then 
we  suffer.  AVe  are  ill  used  without  mercy;  he 
beats  us  frightfully  ;  he  scratches  the  music  out 
of  us;  he  runs  over  us  prodigiously  fast  and  with 
prodigiously  heavy  fingers.  We  feel  as  if  beaten 
to  a  jelly.  We  begin  to  form  some  conception  of 
that  ingenious  contrivance,  a  threshing  machine. 
He  goes  on  for  ten  minutes  in  this  way,  and  winds 
up  at  last  with  half  a  dozen  terrific  tliumps;  ris- 
ing and  leaving  us  quivering,  vibrating,  stunned, 
speechless.  He  retires  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the 
enraptured  auditors,  who  measure  his  abilities  by 
the  noise  he  has  brought  out  of  us.  We  fear  the 
fools  will  have  him  out  again  ;  we  dread  his  ap- 
pearance. They  chip  on,  they  clap  him  out,  they 
clap  him  up  to  us,  he  plays  another  composition 
bj'  the  same  distinguished  individual.  Ho  does 
not  beat  us  long,  this  time,  for  he  is  almost  as  ex- 
hausted as  we  are. 

We  have  a  rest  now,  while  the  other  perform- 
ers are  singing  or  tooting  on  tlie  miserable  flute, 
and  then  we  are  Klapperklau-ed  again.  Again 
he  moves  us,  although  we  are  just  as  he  left  us ; 
again  he  gives  the  F  a  few  dabs,  to  assure  himself 
of  its  being  wrong,  and  then  he  is  at  us  again. 
Four  times  he  is  on  the  programme  ;  four  times 
he  is  encored ;  consequently  eight  times  we  are 
obliged  passively  to  sustain  our  part  in  a  bo.xing 
match  with  the  redoubtable  pianist. 

Oh  !  who  would  be  a  grand  piano  forte  and 
suffer  eight  such  assaults  in  one  evening,  with  no 
police  to  interfere  in  one's  behalf,  and  no  redress 
to  be  hoped  for  in  any  shape  ! 

Fitzgerald's  City  Item. 


{From  tlie  Massactiusetts  Teacher.) 

The  use  of  the  Beautiful  in  Education. 

AN  ADDUESS   TO   THE  PUPILS   OP  A  GYMNASIUM. 

[Prom  the  German  of  Hebber.] 

["We  f?ive  here  a  translation  of  a  discourse  by  one  of 
the  noblest,  purest,  and  most  religious-minded  of  Ger- 
many's great  thinkers.  It  will  serve  to  show  the 
elevated  tone  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  the 
only  country  where  as  yet  Teachina;  has  really  taken 
its  ranlv  as  one  of  the  litieral  arts.  We  think  that  no 
teacher,  however  humble  his  sphere  of  duty,  can  read 
it  without  profit  and  improvement. — A.] 

Youth  is  the  age  of  beauty  in  human  life,  the 
period  when  we  love  and  practise  nothing  so 
williiirfly  as  what  seems  beautiful.  The  element 
of  beauty  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  is  the 
sweet  allurement  which  attracts  us,  the  Hes- 
perides  fruit  which  enchants  us.  The  most  useful 
and  valuable  teaching  needs  only  to  seem  hard, 
or  to  wear  an  earnest  and  melancholy  countenance, 
and  youth  flies  from  it  as  the  talk  of  dry  old  age ; 
what  is  most  useless  needs  only  to  put  on  a  light 
and  pleasing  mien,  and  it  is  sought  for,  loved,  and 
reverenced. 

How  then  ?  Is  this  impidse  of  our  nature,  this 
attraction  and  inclination  for  all  that  is  pleasing 
and  beautiful,  to  be  condemned  ?  Did  Nature 
commit  a  sin  when  she  implanted  this  tendency 
in  onr  hearts,  and  adorned  with  it  the  years  of 
our  first  awakening  into  life  ?  Did  she  commit  a 
sin  when  she  clothed  so  many  forms  about  us  with 
loveliness,  and  made  the  first  yearsof  life  the 
spring-time  also  of  human  feeling "?  Is  it  forbidden 
to  prefer  the  beautiful  to  the  ugly  ?  forbidden,  too, 
in  learning  and  the  arts  ?  In  these,  the  ornaments 
of  human  nature,  why  should  we  not  seek  the 
ornament  of  the  ornament,  the  essence  of  the 
attraction  ? 

Nature  never  errs,  and  she  would  least  of  all 
be  a  deceiver  where  she  shows  herself  friendly, 
and  in  what  of  loveliness  she  lays  in  the  path  of 
our  lives.  She  acted  as  a  wise  and  benevolent 
mother  when   she  surrounded  the  true  and  the 
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good  in  hfv  works  with  beauty,  and  mado  the 
first  years  of  our  life  a  garden  of  pleasant  delight. 
The  very  novelty  of  the  first  objects  of  our 
knowledj;e  and  activity  delights  us ;  the  lightness 
with  which  our  blood  flows  and  our  heart  beats 
and  our  thouglits  and  desires  arise  within  us,  softly 
allures  us  u[)  the  hard  heiglits  of  human  life,  and 
charms  us  into  its  bonds.  We  learn  with  pleasure, 
unconsciously,  and  as  it  were  in  sport,  what  we 
hereafter  must  practise  in  sadder  and  more  earnest 
years,  and  harder  and  more  troublesome  relations  ; 
an  inviting  spring  leads  us  on  to  the  summer,  the 
autumn,  and  the  winter  of  our  days.  The  Apostle 
not  only  says,  "  whatsoever  tilings  are  true,  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,"  but  also,  "whatsoever  things  are  locely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things."  The  sciences  of  the  beautiful  then 
belong  to  the  age  of  beauty  in  human  life,  and 
the  Creator  has  ordained  that  they  should  be 
united  in  bonds  of  mutual  love. 

But  what  are  s'-iences  of  the  beautiful,  and  how 
must  we  love  and  practise  them,  that  our  practise 
may  be  beautiful  also  ?  These  questions  seem  to 
me,  on  account  of  their  importance  and  even 
necessity  in  our  times,  to  be  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  a  public  e.xamination  such  as  this, 
that  we  may  secure  a  noble  rivalry  between  the 
arts  themselves  and  those  who  are  pursuing  them. 

The  word  "  beautiful"  is  commonly  made 
synonymous  with  "  easy,"  for  light  and  thoughtless 
youth  shun  nothing  so  much  as  trouble  and  labor ; 
what  recommends  itself  at  first  sight,  what  is 
comprehended  at  the  first  glance,  is  preferred ; 
what  rec^uires  thought,  zeal,  and  exercise,  though 
it  be  of  the  utmost  value,  is  neglected.  Nothing 
is  read  but  the  dear  mother-tongue,  especially 
when  what  is  read  was  lightly  written,  and  is  only 
sugar-plums  in  the  mouth.  Perhaps  we  add  the 
French,  partly  because  it  is  so  easy  to  learn,  and 
partly  because  it  contains  so  many  sugar-plums. 
There  is  the  gingerbread  of  pretty  romances, 
pretty  poems,  pretty  stories,  comedies,  and  plays ; 
the  cut  of  the  language  is  of  the  latest  fashion,  its 
style  is  easy  and  to  catch  the  eye;  by  all  means, 
therefore,  be  it  learned,  say  they.  But  the  true 
fountains,  the  everlasting  monuments  of  the  science 
of  the  beautiful,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  are 
passed  by,  because  the  knowledge  of  them  costs 
laboi',  because  the  entrance  to  these  shrines  is 
through  the  fore-court  of  a  learned  tongue.  Ask 
many  a  youth  whether  ideas  of  beauty  and  of 
intellectual  pleasure  are  assoriated  in  his  mind 
with  his  Virgil,  his  Horace,  Cicero,  Homer,  Theo- 
critus, and  perhaps  he  will  tell  you  Yes,  with  an 
easy-reading  translation  of  them ;  but  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  they  are  Classics,  and  with  most 
youths  the  Classics  and  intellectual  pleasure  are 
widely  separated  notions.  Just  the  very  form 
which  contributes  so  much  of  their  beauty  is  that 
which  makes  them  hateful  and  troublesome  to  the 
lazy  pupil.  The  monkey  would  gladiy  have  the 
sweet  kernel,  but  he  will  not  crack  the  hard  nut; 
it  breaks  his  pretty  teeth. 

Is  not  the  Greek  a  beautiful  language  ?  do  not 
its  writers  deserve  to  be  learned,  if  only  tor  the 
rules  and  e.Kamples  of  the  beautiful  they  alford  ? 
— The  present  examination  will  be  your  answer. 
Perhaps  we  shall  find  as  many  lovers  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  beautiful  languages  as  once  there 
were  reckoned  Muses,  nine!  Perhaps  we  shall 
find  not  nearly  so  many. 

O,  it  is  an  idle  and  a  wanton  age  when  that  only 
is  called  beautiful  which  is  easy,  and  nothing 
pleases  us  but  what  flies  into  our  very  mouths ! 
"I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,"  says  Solomon, 
"and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  under- 
standing ;  and  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns, 
and  netdes  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I  saw 
and  considered  it  well :  I  looked  upon  it  and 
received  instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little 
slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep ;  so 
shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and 
thy  want  as  an  armed  man." 

Thine  easy  knowledge  will  bring  thee  neither 
honor  nor  bread ;  not  rightly  has  thou  learned ; 
thou  hast  put  to  sleep  thy  spirit,  wasted  thy  best 
time,  the  first  young  power  of  thy  soul.     By  for- 


ever trifling  thou  hast  lost  the  habit  of  earnestness; 
by  giving  thyself  up  to  sport,  labor,  without  which 
no  work  can  be  accomplished,  no  glory,  no  aim  of 
life  attained,  becomes  unsupportable  and  impos- 
sible. Thou  hast  eaten  sweets  till  they  have 
ruined  thy  digestion.  Soon  the  beautiful  Will  be 
no  longer  beautiful,  but  wearisome  and  disgusting, 
because  thou  hast  enjoyed  it  to  excess,  and  thou 
wilt  languish  like  a  sick  man,  at  the  very  fountains 
of  health.  O  bear,  who  has  ears  to  hear;  for 
what  I  say  is  terrible  truth.  Pleasure  and  Beauty 
when  thus  pursued  become  hateful  in  the  end, — 
Sirens  which  allure  and  mislead  you,  Circes  which 
transform  you.  Y'^ou  will  be  a  cuckoo  to  prate 
miserable  verse,  a  crow  to  write  reviews,  or  a 
peacock  or  a  goose  in  guise  of  a  bombastic  or  a 
pleasant-cackling  preacher. 

Every  art  and  science  whether  called  "  fine"  or 
ugly,  requires  labor,  industry,  practice  ;  poets  and 
orators,  whose  works  are  commonly  the  only  part 
of  literature  which  is  reckoned  among  the  Fine 
Arts,  never  become  great  v;ithout  industry  and 
labor.  The  reviver  of  German  poetic  art,  Opitz, 
wrote  Latin  elegantly,  was  well  acquainted  with 
ancient  literature,  and  made  as  good  Latin  as  he 
did  German  verses ;  the  modern  reviver  of  it, 
Haller,  was  certainly  as  great*  as  a  scholar,  phil- 
osopher, physician,  naturalist,  and  botanist,  as  he 
was  as  a  poet.  The  elder  Schlegel  translated 
Sophocles  at  school,  and  studied  his  art  in  ancient 
models.  In  what  branch  of  learning  has  not 
Lessing  distinguished  himself?  His  poetry  and 
his  style  are  perhaps  the  least  of  his  e.'icellences. 
Among  the  English,  Milton  was  as  great  a  scholar 
and  statesman  as  he  was  poet ;  and  who  does  not 
reverence  the  great  names  of  Grotius  and  Eras- 
mus ?  Grotius  was  Theologian,  Jurist,  Statesman, 
Historian,  Scholar,  and  Philosopher,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  he  was  Poet,  and  even  national  poet. 
Every  one  knows  the  epigram  of  Lessing. 

Ttiat  you  a  poet  are,  good  sir,  tliat  gives  me  .^jpeciat  joy  ; 
That  you  no  more  than  poet  are,  that  doth  me  much  annoy. t 

Every  art  and  science  has  in  it  an  element  of 
Beauty,  but  this  beauty  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  exercise  of  unconquerable  industry.  All 
individuals  who  have  by  nature  a  strongly  devel- 
oped gift  for  the  pursuit  of  any  one  of  them, 
illustrate  this.  What  study  seems  to  the  common 
understanding  dryer  than  Blathematics,  and  yet 
what  great  matheinatician  does  not  find  in  them 
the  greatest  delight?  Galileo  in  his  prison  con- 
soled himself  with  his  discoveries  as  the  noblest 
doctrines  of  the  beautiful,  and  Kepler  declared  he 
would  not  exchange  one  of  his  for  a  Dukedom. 
AVe  see  with  what  love  a  jurist,  a  statesman,  a 
physician,  a  naturalist,  a  historian,  a  student  of 
mechanics,  yes,  even  a  diplomatist,  or  a  student  of 
heraldry,  live  in  their  science,  provided  they  are 
formed  for  it  by  nature,  have  studied  it  thoroughly, 
and  are  in  a  position  to  practise  it  successfully. 
Every  labor  accomplished  is  sweet,  every  difficulty 
and  obscurity  stimulates  their  zeal ;  every  for- 
tunate discovery — never  made  without  previous 
labor — is  their  dearest  reward;  verily,  all  these 
do  something  besides  plucking  fading  flowers  and 
sucking  indigestible  sugar-plums.  The  bees  do 
not  get  their  honey  without  labor  ;  it  is  the  drones 
who  steal  what  was  gathered  by  others  and  does 
not  belong  to  them. 

It  is  not  therefore  lazy  and  superficial  facility 
that  creates  beauty  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts; 
what  does  create  it  ?  The  ancients  called  such 
sciences  artes  quce  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  ad 
humanitatem  informant,  sciences  which  form  us 
into  men,  and  perhaps  we  might  best  name  them 
formative  sciences.  What  forms  the  powers  of 
our  souls  is  beautiful ;  what  does  not,  does  not 
deserve  the  name,  though  it  be  covered  all  over 
with  tinsel.  I  know  we  have  in  these  modern 
times  lost  this  idcia.  We  oppose  the  sciences  of 
the  Beautiful  to  the  higher,  more  earnest,  more 
fundamental  ones,  as  though  the  latter  could 
deserve  the  name,  and  yet  could  be  trifling,  or  low, 
or  flat,  or  dry,  or  superficial,  or  unmanly.  Allow 
me,  then,  a  little  space  to  show  the  falsity  of  this 

*A  good  deal  greater,  we  fancy.     Herder  himself  is 
a  better  example  of  the  union  of  scholar  and  poet  than 
any  of  those  he  adduces. — Til. 
t  Es  freuet  mit-h,  mein  Ilerr,  das3  Ihr  ein  Dichter  seyd  ; 
Boch  seyd  Ihr  sonst  niuht  mehr,  mein  Uerr,  das  ist  mir  leid. 


distinction,  and  to  recommend  to  you  the  true 
conception  of  the  beautiful,  that  is,  the  formative 
element  in  all  sciences. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  sciences  of  the  Beautiftil 
cannot  be  separated  from,  and  set  in  opposition  to 
the  fundamental  sciences,  for  that  to  which  beauty 
belongs  must  be  fundamental  or  else  it  is  a  false 
and  deceitful  beauty.  The  sciences  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  sciences  of  the  true  cannot  be  opposed 
to  one  another,  for  the  former  are  no  court  jesters  : 
they  too  have  earnest  aims,  and  can  only  be  fur- 
thered by  strict  rules  and  the  earnest  use  of  means. 
And  finally,  the  sciences  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
higher  sciences  do  not  stand  opposed  to  one 
another  as  though  the  former  were  trifling  and  of 
lower  rank  ;  both  have  ideals,  each  after  its  kind  ; 
both  require  high  and  richly  endowed  souls.  All 
these  distinctions  rest  on  misunderstanding  and 
misuse  of  the  classification  of  those  barbarous 
scholastic  times  whose  relics  linger  in  so  many 
places.  The  first  was  heard  of  the  so-called  seven 
free  arts. 

Gram,  loquitur,  Dia.  verba  docet,  Rhe.  verba ministrat, 
Mils,  can  it,  .rlr.  numerat,  Ge.ponderat,^s^.colitastra.* 

Even  here  we  see  those  most  prosaic  of  studies, 
grammar,  logic,  even  mathematics  and  astronomy 
enumerated  among  them.  Afterwards  separate 
spheres  were  assigned  to  grammar,  philosophy, 
and  mathematics;  what  remained  became  a  distinct 
province  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  them  was  left 
nothing  but  the  noble  art  of  verse-making,  and  a 
bit  of  rhetoric  or  the  fine  art  of  spinning  sentences. 
The  truly  fine  arts,  those  namely  which  inform 
the  soul,  which  create  thought,  which  give  taste 
and  judgment, — in  short,  all  the  strength  and  sub- 
stance of  the  spirit  were  taken  away,  and  now 
one  might  indeed  distinguish  them  from  the  useful, 
the  fundamental,  the  earnest,  the  noble — sciences 
which  are,  as  I  view  them,  the  sciences  of  Beauty 
themselves — for  as  the  others  were  left,  they  were 
ugly  enough.  Will  any  one  tell  me  how  we  can 
have  a  beautiful  form  where  there  is  no  substance 
— how  one  can  speak  beautifully  who  has  no 
thoughts,  or  where  true,  earnest,  and  serious  aim, 
where  true  passion  and  the  inspiration  of  a  real 
purpose  ever  failed  to  make  one  speak  well  ? 
Even  the  spider  does  not  spin  her  web  without  a 
purpose ;  she  means  to  catch  flies ;  but  we  with 
most  of  our  fine  word-webs  of  empty  rhetoric  do 
not  even  do  that. 

What  then  are  the  sciences  of  the  Beautiful  ? 
and  why  do  we  call  them  so?  Either  the  word 
must  mean  that  we  learn  in  them  what  is  beautiful, 
and  why  it  is  so  ;  but  this  we  never  learn  by  rules 
alone,  never  without  materials  and  examples  ; — or 
they  are  the  sciences  which  supply  a  beautiful 
form  to  these  materials,  and  here  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  is  identical  with  that  of  the  formative. 
No  science  can  be  called  a  science  of  the  Beautiful 
when  it  merely  racks  our  memories,  gives  us 
words  without  thoughts,  dogmas  and  assertions 
without  light  or  proof  or  exercise  of  practical 
judgment;  in  short,  when  it  does  not  form  the 
powers  of  our  soul.  As  soon  as  it  does  this  it 
becomes  agreeable ;  and  the  more  it  does  this,  the 
more  it  occupies  our  fancy  and  inventive  faculty, 
our  wit  and  taste,  our  judgment,  and  particularly 
our  practical  masculine  judgment ;  the  more 
powers  of  the  soul  it  occupies  at  once,  the  more 
elements  of  culture  it  has,  and  every  one  says  the 
more  beautiful  it  is.  Take,  for  instance,  philoso- 
phy, which  is  usually  excluded  from  what  are 
called  Belles-lettres.  But  truth  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  beauty,  and  all  that  is  beautifid  can 
oidy  lead  to  the  true  and  the  good.  I  la_y  it  down 
as  a  principle,  then,  that  truth,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  man,  is  beautiful ;  for  beauty  is  only  the  out- 
ward form  of  truth.  Dry  ontology,  cosmology, 
psychology,  theology,  logic,  ethics,  politics,  please 
no  one  :  but  make  the  truths  of  all  these  sciences 
living;  place  in  clear  light  their  origin,  their  con- 
nection, their  use,  and  application  ;  bring  them  so 
near  to  the  soul  of  the  reader  that  it  discovers 

*  Barbarous  mnemonic  verses,  enumerating  the 
chief  studies  pursued  in  the  schools  of  the  middle 
ages — The  famous  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  or  course 
of  three,  and  course  of  four  studies,  which  together 
formed  the  medi;cv,al  notion  of  a  liberal  education. 
Dia.  stands  for  Dialectica  or  Logic;  the  rest  are 
obvious. — Tit. 
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■with  the  discoverer,  observes  with  the  observer, 
judges  with  the  philosopher,  and  applies  and  exer- 
cises the  truth  witli  the  jjood  man, — and  what  more 
beantiful  scienees  can  there  be  tlian  these  ?  It  is 
a  great  attraction  to  see  the  connection  of  truths, 
a  high  satisfoction  to  survey  the  chart  of  human 
knowledge  in  any  province,  with  its  lights  and 
shadows,  and  to  sharpen  one's  wit,  one's  inventive 
faculty  and  judgment  at  every  step  by  the  truth 
which  one  discovered  and  the  error  which  another 
encountered.  Is  there  a  greater  picture  in  the 
world  than  the  world  itself,  as  cosmology,  natural 
history,  and  physical  astronomy  reveal  it?  a  finer 
or  a  more  interesting  drama  than  the  human  soul 
itself  reveals,  whether  in  a  wide  or  a  narrow 
sphere  of  activity,  with  its  faculties  and  powers, 
its  duties  and  relations,  passions  and  impulses? 
If  one  cannot  speak  here,  by  a  true  and  complete 
representation  of  these  things,  with  a  livins;  power 
to  the  understanding,  and  effectually  to  the  heart, 
where  can  he  ?  This  whole  newly-discovered 
and  barbarous  science  ceMhetics,  is  nothing  but  a 
part  of  logiic ;  what  we  call  taste  is  nothing  but  a 
lively,  quick  judgment,  which  does  not  exclude 
truth  and  profoundness,  but  rather  pre-supposes 
and  requires  them.  All  didactic  poems  are  noth- 
ing but  philosophy  in  sensible  form,  fable  nothing 
but  the  representations  of  a  general  truth  present 
and  in  action.  From  whence  did  Cicero  take  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  striking  materials  for  his 
eloquence,  but  from  philosophy ,"from  the  analysis 
of  things  themselves,  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
human  understanding?  Philosophy  therefore  is 
not  only  one  of  the  sciences  that  pertain  to  beauty, 
but  is  the  mother  of  the  beautiful.  Rhetoric  and 
poetry  owe  to  it  all  that  they  have  that  is  truly 
informing,  useful,  or  agreeable.  Next  to  it  is  his- 
tory, so  far  as  it  includes  the  knowledge  of 
countries,  men,  their  governments  and  states,  their 
manners  and  religions,  their  virtues  and  vices. 
If  these  subjects  are  pursued  as  we  often  with 
astonishment  and  aversion  see  them  pursued,  they 
are  surely  nothing  but  the  rubbish  of  science; 
pursued  as  they  might  be  and  ought  to  be,  so  as 
to  impart  interesting,  clear,  and  valuable  knowl- 
edge, snch  as  informs  the  student's  mind  with 
wisdom,  can  there  be  sciences  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  geography  and  history  ?  Who  does  not 
willingly  read  and  hear  history  ?  What  cultivated 
man  does  not  receive  the  greater  part  of  his  cul- 
ture through  history  of  others,  and  experience, 
which  is  the  history  of  himself?  And  are  the 
epic  poem  and  the  drama  anything  more  than 
history,  true  or  fabulous,  adorned  with  the 
attractions  of  language,  outward  representation, 
and  imagination  ?— and  is  not  many  a  history 
truly  related  and  described  with  beauty  more 
attractive  than  an  exaggerated  epic  or  the  false 
representations  of  romance?  It  only  depends 
then  on  choice,  method,  and  diction,  that  the 
teacher  make  interesting  all  that  he  brings  forward, 
ofler  it  in  a  form  to  attract  the  understanding, 
move  the  heart,  and  excite  all  the  powers  of  his 
hearer's  soul,  to  turn  history  into  the  truest 
rhetoric  and  the  truest  poetry.  In  the  histories 
of  the  ancients,  history  and  oratory  are  united ; 
the  finest  si)eeches  are  incorporated  into  their 
histories,  and  cannot  be  understood  or  appreciated 
without  tliem.  The  good  narrator  must  follow  the 
same  rules  as  the  poet;  and  if  the  orator  or  the 
poet  would  not  merely  give  pleasure,  but  improve, 
inform,  and  excite  to  sympathetic  action  the  minds 
of  those  he  addresses,  he  has  the  same  aim  as  the 
historian  or  the  philosopher.  In  short,  truth, 
beauty,  and  virtue  are  the  three  craces  of  human 
knowledge,  three  inseparable  sisters.  He  who 
would  have  beauty  without  truth,  grasps  at  the 
wind  ;  he  who  studies  for  truth  and  beauty  without 
virtue,  which  is  their  use  and  practical  application, 
pursues  a  shadow.  Beautiful  form  can  only  be 
made  visible  and  living  in  beautiful  substance; 
the  truest,  richest,  most  useful,  most  informing 
sciences  are  ever  the  the  most  beautiful. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  show  how  all  the  rules 
of  beauty  are  nothing  except  so  far  as  they  serve 
truth  and  goodness ;  how  all  the  flowers  of  elo- 
quence are  nothing,  except  so  far  as  they  favor 
truth  and  goodness;  how  the  best  part  is  wanting 
to  all  sciences  if  one  robs  them  of  beauty ;  how 
every  science,  each  in  its  own  way,  can  have  it 


and  should  have  it;  how  no  science  need  be  rude 
or  repulsive,  and  even  the  ahstractest  knowledge  < 
has  its  attraction  and  its  beauty,  if  only  it  is  pur- 
sued in  a  way  to  inform  and  be  instructive. 
Enough  for  to-day:  to-morrow,  I  trust,  will  prove 
that  every  science  here  pursued  is  a  science  of 
beauty,  because  it  is  made  agreeable  and  interest- 
ing, because  it  is  learned  with  pleasure  and  love, 
because  it  is  taught  in  a  natural  and  atti-active 
manner. 

And  you,  pupils,  now  passing  out  of  youth  and 
becoming  men,  cast  aside  the  puppets  of  childhood, 
the  empty  grass  and  flower  garlands  which  fade  so 
soon  and  then  are  so  disgusting ;  love  what  is 
worthy  of  love  in  every  form,  but  ever  in  relation 
to  truth,  goodness,  and  usefulness.  Love  and 
study  the  ancient  languages;  they  are  the  sources 
and  patterns  of  all  that  is  noble,  good,  and  beau- 
tiful. Love  philosophy,  theology,  and  history ; 
they  nourish  the  heart,  and  fill  the  mind  with 
thought,  and  thus  furnish  the  material  of  all  that 
is  capable  of  receiving  or  worthy  of  a  beautiful 
form.  Shun  not  labor  and  toil ;  as  soon  as  you 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  your  work,  toil  will  disap- 
pear, changed  into  beauty  and  enjoyment. 

And  thou.  First  Cause  and  Author  of  all  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty,  accept  the  consecration  of 
this  school  and  the  exercises  of  these  days  to  the 
pursuit  of  true  loveliness  and  beauty,  which  is  the 
true  culture  of  human  souls. 


m^\\h  Joitijital  0|  IJItufjir. 
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Italian  Opera. 

Thanks  to  the  indomitable  conductor  and  im- 
presario Maretzek,  and  to  his  diU'erence  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music,  three  weeks  of  Italian  Opera  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  us  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
season,  instead  of  coming,  as  in  past  years,  at  the 
latter  end  of  Spring,  after  a  whole  winter's  round 
of  concerts  and  more  dissipating  and  fatiguing 
pleasures.  The  series  opened,  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  most  exciting  political .  struggle  to 
absorb  men's  minds,  (and  in  this  case  the  minds 
of  women  quite  as  much),  yet  with  a  goodly  and 
gay  show  of  numbers,  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  on 
Monday  evening,  Oct.  20th.  The  piece  of  course 
was  Verdi's  Trovatore  ;  for  the  fashionable  world 
of  music,  those  who  are  only  or  chiefly  smitten 
with  the  love  of  music  on  that  side  that  turns  to 
the  hot  sun  of  Italian  Opera,  will  know  of  no 
work  of  genius  greater  than  the  Trovatore.  The 
pieces  which  have  followed  on  alternate  eve- 
nings and  two   Saturday  afternoons,  have  been  : 

I  Puritani,  Ernani,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor , 
L'Etoile  du  Nord,  Ernani  again,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
L'Etoile  da  Nord  again,  La   Sonnambula,  Norma, 

II  Trovatore  again  (for  Miss  Phillipps's'  benefit), 
and  parts  of  the  "  North  Star  "  and  Masaniello 
for  the  benefit  of  Maretzek — in  all  seven  operas, 
of  which  only  one  was  new,  and  all  the  others  of 
the  most  worn  and  familiar  order,  unless  we 
except  the  Puritani,  which  had  scarcely  been 
heard  here  before  the  advent  of  Gnisi  and  Mario. 

Of  the  Trovatore  we  can  say  at  least  that  we 
never  had  heard  it  nearly  so  well  performed,  as 
a  whole,  as  on  that  opening  night.  To  the 
music,  plot,  and  whole  spirit  of  th.e  piece  our 
readers  know  we  are  not  partial,  and  we  doubt 
not  we  never  shall  be.  It  enjoyed  two  rare  ad- 
vantages that  evening ;  the  inimitable  singing 
and  acting  of  Madame  Lagrange,  and  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  fullest,  most  euphonious  and 
best  drilled  operatic  orchestra  which  we  remem- 


ber in  any  of  our  previous  opera  seasons.  There 
was  far  less  braying  of  the  brass  than  we  are 
used  to  in  the  works  of  Verdi,  and  a  good  deal 
of  richness  of  instrumentation  was  brought  out 
agreeably  in  the  sweet,  well-blended  sounds  of 
the  reeds  and  horns,  and  the  good  body  and  pre- 
cision of  the  string  quartet.  But  Lagrange  in 
Leonora  made  even  a  whole  evening  of  the  Tro- 
vatore  enjoyable.  So  consummate  an  artist  is 
she  in  whatever  role  she  undertakes,  so  graceful 
and  ladylike  in  movement  and  in  bearing,  so 
faithful  and  felicitous  in  her  impersonations,  so 
attentive  to  every  least  or  greatest  demand  of 
every  moment  of  the  drama,  and  withal  so  ex- 
quisite a  vocalist,  that  any  part  grows  interestinn- 
in  her  treatment.  If  it  have  a  best  side,  she  will 
surely  find  and  show  it ;  put  her  whole  soul  and 
talent  into  it.  Mme.  Lagrange  looks  better  than 
when  she  was  here  Before  ;  she  has  gained  flesh, 
as  well  as  beauty  and  freshness  of  countenance  ; 
and  with  her  nice  taste  in  dress  and  graceful  ease 
of  movement,  she  feasts  the  eye  as  pleasantly  as 
any  prima  donna  we  have  had  upon  our  stage ; 
we  will  not  say  as  magnificently  as  Gkisi  in  her 
peculiar  characters.  After  Rachel,  and  Geisi 
in  some  parts,  her  dramatic  powers  impress  us 
more  than  those  of  any  other.  We  find  her  far 
more  satisfying  than  Sontag — a  more  fresh  and 
genuine  nature,  we  should  say.  Yet  we  suspect 
a  higher  kind  of  genius  dwelt  in  Bosio,  which  it 
would  seem  is  now  apparent,  in  a  more  devel- 
oped form,  to  all  the  musical  world  of  Europe. 

Mme.  Lagrange's  voice,  although  not  naturally 
a  large  one,  or  possessing  a  great  deal  of  sub- 
stance, has  a  singularly  musical  quality,  which  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  charm  wears  so  well. 
All  of  power  it  has  is  essentially  musical ;  and  it 
is  trained  to  rare  effectiveness,  in  passages  of 
strength  as  well  as  passages  of  elegance  or  sweet- 
ness. Her  middle  tones  are  expressive,,  and  have 
a  rich  flavor  of  humanity ;  her  contralto  tones  are 
artificial  and  somewhat  dry,  yet  of  a  telling 
strength  in  her  impassioned  and  denunciatory 
bursts ;  but  it  is  in  the  pure  sunshine  of  the  upper 
octave,  in  exquisitely  finished  birdlike  ornaments, 
in  soft  staccato  passages,  where  each  note  shines 
with  the  soft  pure  lustre  of  a  pearl,  that  she  de- 
lights to  revel  with  a  wondrous  freedom  and  per- 
fection of  grace.  Her  great  forte  certainly  is  as 
a  bravura  singer,  but  in  the  least  exceptionable 
sense  of  the  term,  since  she  makes  her  rare  facility 
of  ornament  always,  or  almost  always,  subserve  the 
dramatic  end  and  character  of  what  she  is  singing. 
Strange  that  nearly  all  the  European  reports  we 
read  of  her  before  she  came  hSre,  made  her  a 
mere  bravura  singer,  a  mere  throat-machine  of 
marvellous  execution,  when  here  we  find  her  so 
much  more  and  higher  I  One  fault  she  has,  how- 
ever, in  her  singing,  in  common  with  too  many 
singers  of  the  day,  and  in  so  remaikable  a  degree, 
that  only  all  her  excellencies  and  various  fascina- 
tions make  it  tolerable ;  and  that  is  the  trick  of 
an  incessant  tremolo, — what  our  "Diarist"  has 
quaintly  called  the  "  wiggle  "  of  the  voice.  We 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  altogether  or  mainly  the 
effect  of  weakness,  although  it  were  wonderful  if 
such  continued  and  over-tasking  exercise  as  this 
unresting  singer  has  kept  up,  (never,  that  we  have 
heard,  while  in  this  country  missing  an  engage- 
ment,) should  not  leave  her  in  some  degree  the 
worse  for  wear. 

Signor  Amodio  and  Signer  Brignoli  shared 
the  honors  of  the  same  opera.     The  big,  round 
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baritone  -voice  of  tlie  former,  corresponding  witb 
his  person,  is  very  sure  to  fill  tlje  ear  in  all  parts 
of  a  theatre,  and  to  be  heard  in  spite  of  orchestra 
and  chorus,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  has  guar- 
antied to  it  the  applause  of  a  larp:o  number  of  all 
opera-goers.  "We  cannot  find  its  quality  so  mu- 
sical and  sympathetic,  as  it  is  solid,  smooth  and 
telling.  His  stylo  of  singing  is  quite  cultivated 
and  superior,  and  he  does  all  earnestly  and  well, 
■without  apparently  a  spark  of  genius.  His  chief 
fault  (as  with  so  many  singers)  is  that  which  comes 
of  singing  in  thfe  modern  ejfect  school  of  music, 
particularly  that  of  Verdi,  and  consists  in  the  habit 
of  relying  upon  the  quite  too  strong  a  blow  always 
in  the  last  notes  of  a  strain,  accompanied  with 
rhetorical  gesture  and  throwing  up  of  hands,  as 
if  to  prepare  the  crowd  to  be  amazed  and  to  ap- 
plaud tremendously ;  and  the  reaction  of  such 
applause  on  the  exciting  cause,  as  always  wit- 
nessed In  the  trebled  intensity  of  the  same  trick 
on  the  repetition  in  answer  to  an  encore.  We 
do  not  say  that  Amodio  is  worse  in  this  respect, 
or  so  bad  as  most  of  the  male  singers  of  the  Ital- 
ian stage;  but  it  is  the  more  striking  with  his 
ponderous  voice  and  seeming  lack  of  really  inter- 
nal enthusiasm  or  fire  of  sentiment.  Badiali, 
even,  indulged  in  it,  sometimes  to  great  excess, 
but  he  had  more  to  balance  it.  Yet  on  the 
whole,  if  we  leave  out  Badiali  and  Moeelm, 
we  do  not  know  wlien  we  have  had  a  better  bari- 
tone than  Sig.  Amodio.  It  is  perhaps  our  mis- 
fortune that  we  saw  and  heard  him  first  and  have 
ever  since  associated  him  with  that  ugly  charac- 
ter in  Trovatore.  The  beauty  of  Brignoli's 
tenor  voice  has  grown  upon  us  greatly  ;  it  has  the 
through  and  through  golden  ore  and  substance  of 
a  tenor  in  each  tone  ;  and  in  recitative  some- 
thing of  the  crisp,  distinct,  ringing  utterance  of 
Benedetti,  than  whom  he  is  a  much  more 
finished  singer,  though  with  less  native  manly 
force  and  genius,  less  magnetism  over  an  audience 
by  the  direct,  truthful  earnestness  of  his  imper- 
sonations. He  is  awkward,  listless,  vain  and 
handsome ;  but  so  far  as  singing  goes,  he  has 
done  good  justice  to  this  and  all  his  parts.  We 
like  him  best  in  recitative  and  when  he  sin"s 
most  simply.  He  can  ring  out  a  few  defiant  or 
denunciatory  tones  with  great  eifeet,  or  sing  a 
caniabile  melody  with  much  feeling  beauty,  until 
he  comes  to  the  climactic  point,  where  singers 
usually  make  effect,  and  there  he  forces  out  a 
note  with  penetrating  force  and  then  prolongs 
and  lets  it  die  awaywith  an  excessive  sentimental 
sweetness  until  all  manliness  and  truth  of  elo- 
quence are  lost,  and  you  are  half  ashamed  of 
listening,  since  in  such  cases  to  listen  at  all  should 
be  to  sympathize. 

Miss  Adelaide  Puillipps  was  the  Azuccna 
— her  first  appearance  in  full  operatic  character 
in  this  her  native  city  ;  and  we  must  pronounce  it 
on  the  whole  a  great  success.  She  did  not 
assume  the  swarthy  gipsy  complexion,  and  scarce- 
ly disguised  her  own  genial,  bright  face  under  the 
expressions  of  revenge  or  terror  which  the  part 
demanded ;  yet  was  her  action  good,  intelligent 
and  free,  if  not  intense.  We  preferred  in  fact  to 
hear  Adelaide  Phillipps  sing  and  see  her  like 
herself,  than  to  be  too  closely  haunted  by  the 
disagreeable  conception  of  that  Verdi  gipsy,  who 
is  a  sort  of  walking,  singing  aula  da  fe.  Her 
voice  was  rich  and  beautiful  throughout,  quietly 
filling  and  pervading  the  place  with  an  intrinsic 
mnsic,  but  never  sloi'ming  the  ear  wiih  that  ex- 


plosive force  so  common  with  the  Italians.  At 
the  outset  there  was  a  very  slight  swerving  from 
true  pitch,  which  might  have  been  caused  by  a 
sense  of  strangeness  and  not  at  first  fully  trust- 
ing the  atmosphere  around  her.  But  this  disap- 
peared, and  in  the  simple,  honest,  but  yet  highly 
finished  delivery  of  that  warm,  fresh  voice,  true 
always  to  the  music,  we  found  almost  unalloyed 
satisfaction.  Certainly  her  Azucena,  vocally  at 
least,  was  a  much  more  pleasing,  true,  artistic 
effort,  than  Vestvali's.  The  Trovatore  (not 
her  own  choice,  she  preferred  Semiramide')  was 
repeated  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Phillipps  upon 
Thursday  of  this  week,  when  we  understand  her 
part  was  marked  by  more  intensity  of  action. 
She  has  appeared  in  but  one  other  opera,  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia  ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  her 
MafFeo  Orsini  was  one  of  the  best  that  we  have 
witnessed.  She  was  rapturously  recalled  in  the 
drinking  song,  which  she  tossed  off  with  a  fine 
free  gusto,  executing  a  long  trill  with  rare  artistic 
evenness  and  purity. 

1  Purilani  and  La  Sonnanihula  we  have 
always  liked  the  best  among  the  operas  of  Bel- 
lini, and  in  both  Mme.  Lagrange's  powers  found 
fine  sphere  for  their  best  display.  I  Puriiani 
was  to  Bostonians  the  freshest,  and  made  truly  a 
delightful  entertainment  for  one  evening.  It  is 
in  Bellini's  truest  vein,  sweet,  mellifluous  melody 
of  love  and  tenderness  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
touch  of  the  martial  heroic,  as  the  liberty  duet, 
Suoni  la  tromha,  which  was  roared  out  as  usual 
to  the  delight  of  the  many  from  the  stentorian 
lungs  of  Signors  Amodio  and  Coletti.  This 
is  the  one  hacknied  piece  of  mere  effect.,  which 
disturbs  the  otherwise  simple,  quiet  charm  and 
unity  of  the  whole  piece.  Mme.  Lagrange  held 
all  in  breathless  admiration  by  her  consummate 
vocalization,  always  touched  by  feeling,  in  the 
florid  polacca :  Son  virgine  vezzosa,  and  alike 
in  the  tender  melody  and  rapturous  setpiel  of 
Qui  la  voce.  The  choruses  and  concerted  pieces 
sounded  finely.  The  quartet:  Ate,  0  co-rt,  es- 
pecially, where  Brignoli's  voice  and  stj-le, 
although  by  no  means  that  of  another  Mario, 
told  to  good  advantage.  In  the  romanza  also  in 
the  last  scene,  the  chivalrous  passage  with  the 
Queen  Henrietta,  &c.,  he  did  finely.  Amodio, 
Coletti  and  Gaspakoni  filled  the  three  bass 
parts  satisfactorily. 

Ernani  was  brilliantly  performed,  renewini'  not 
a  little  of  its  first  effect  as  Introduced  here  for  the 
first  time  by  tlie  old  Havana  troupe.  No  prima 
donna  has  sung  the  difficult  music  of  Elvira  so 
well,  or  thrown  so  much  genuine  pathos  into  the 
part  here  as  Laghange.  For  the  rest  the  inter- 
est of  the  hour  was  concentrated  upon  the  tenor, 
SIg.  Ceresa,  who  confirmed  the  fine  impression 
which  he  made  here  in  the  same  character  last 
summer.  He  has  a  high,  pure  tenor,  of  great 
compass,  force,  and  penetrating  quality,  and  he 
throws  himself  into  the  straining  passages  of  Verdi 
with  such  fire  and  abandon  as  to  make  him  cheered 
through  a  continual  series  of  triumphs.  The  won- 
der was,  that  exerting  his  voice  to  the  utmost,  its 
power  flagged  not  to  the  end ;  yet  this  cannot 
continue  always  ;  he  who  always  spends  must  lose 
at  last, — to  say  nothing  of  the  artistic  beauty  of  a 
certain  masterly  reserve  of  force  ;  and  we  learn 
that  on  the  second  night  Sig.  Ceresa  was  not  able 
to  go  through.  As  to  action,  what  he  wants  in 
quiet,  solid  strength  he  strives  most  faithfully  to 
make  up  for  by  real  Verdi-ish  intensit}'. 


Lucia  and  Sonnamhula  we  did  not  witness ; 
Lagrange  of  course  entered  into  the  parts  with 
the  same  truthful  individuality,  true  at  once  to 
whatsoever  character  and  to  the  high  bred  lady, 
and  sang  till  appetite  increased  by  what  it  fed 
upon.  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  a  capital  perform- 
ance. We  have  already  mentioned  the  Orsini. 
Lagrange  was  wonderfully  true  to  all  the  terror 
and  the  tenderness  of  her  part.  It  was  a  master- 
piece of  lyrical  impersonation.  Brigxoli  warm- 
ed into  more  life  than  usual  as  Gennaro,  and  sang 
delightfully.  Amodio  rendered  the  music  of  the 
Duke  grandly.  The  Trio  scene  was  scarcely  ever 
more  effective,  and  there  was  so  much  good  sing- 
ing in  the  secondary  parts,  and  choruses,  that  the 
fine  opening  scene,  the  quaint  "border-ruffian" 
choruses,  &c.,  told  to  a  charm. 

Norma  we  did  not  hear.  We  are  a-wearj'  of 
the  opera.  All  know  that  it  is  one  of  La- 
grange's greatest  parts,  and  that  if  she  has  not 
all  the  imposing  grandeur  of  person  and  impas- 
sioned fire  of  Geisi,  her  rendering  of  the  part 
must  be  quite  as  consistent  and  intelligent,  while 
she  can  sing  Casta  Diva  and  the  other  difficult 
music  far  more  artistically.  Gasparoni  was  of 
course  a  good  Oroveso,  as  he  is  good  in  all  parts. 

All  these  opei-as  are  too  familiar  to  require 
much  detailed  notice.  The  only  new  piece  has 
been  the  famous  "  North  Star,"  by  Meyerbeer, 
and  this,  having  already  used  up  our  space,  we 
must  defer  until  next  week. 


Mendelssohn  Choral  Societt. — The  Sa- 
cred Concert  given  last  Sunday  evening  by  this 
society,  in  combination  with  the  orchestra  and  lead- 
ing singers  of  the  Opera,  drew  a  large  audience 
to  the  Music  Hall  and  gave  much  satisfaction. 
Orchestra  and  singers,  however,  did  not  always 
draw  well  together,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to  the 
want  of  more  rehearsal  under  a  conductor  new  to 
most  of  them.  The  Opera  people  are  commonly 
ill  at  home  under  any  but  their  own  conductor, 
yet  this  concert  went  far  better  than  has  been 
usual  with  such  combinations,  and  bn  the  whole 
did  much  credit  to  the  musicianship  and  talent  of 
the  young  conductor  Mr.  Southard.  The 
choruses,  by  members  of  the  Society,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  drill,  were  remark- 
able for  their  precision,  spirit,  clear,  telling  quality 
and  balance  of  voices.  The  overture  to  "  St. 
Paul"  was  tolerably  well  played  by  the  orchestra; 
it  would  surely  improve  on  acquaintance.  The 
opening  chorus  from  the  same  told  with  a  refresh- 
ing vigor.  Mme.  Lagrange's  first  air,  All  mio 
Jjglio,  was  well  nigh  spoiled  by  the  discordant 
prelude  of  the  orchestra  (owing  we  are  told  to 
blunders  in  copying,  which  of  course  implies  lack 
of  rehearsal)  ;  but  she  sang  it  with  great  beautj-, 
force  and  pathos.  We  need  not  assure  our  read- 
ers that  Miss  Phillipps  sang  Handel's  "He  was 
despised,"  in  a  voice  and  style  that  charmed  the 
ear,  and  spoke  to  every  heart ;  it  was  a  beautiful 
performance.  The  Prayer  from  /  Xomto'di  was 
in  the  main  well  executed  by  Mme.  Bertucca 
Maretzek,  whose  voice  at  times  is  rather  worn 
and  shrill  and  sometimes  out  of  tune.  Two  cho- 
ruses by  Rossini :  "  The  God  of  Israel,"  from 
Semiramide,  and  the  Prayer  from  "Moses,"  ended 
the  first  part. 

In  the  Stabat  Mater  the  opening  Quartet  and 
Chorus  were  quite  imposing.  Brignoli's  voice 
was  beautiful  in  Cujus  animam,  when  not  com- 
pletely covered  up  by  the  orchestral  fortissimo  : 
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of  this  one  always  Las  to  complain  ;  it  is  true, 
thej_ fault  lies  in  the  composer's  tlireetions,  but  we 
should  think  a  conductor  ought  to  take  the  liberty 
to  suit  the  case  to  circumstances.  The  duet: 
Qiiis  est  homo,  would  have  sounded  better  if  La- 
grange had  sung  it  with  Miss  Phillipps.  Ber- 
tucca's  voice  stood  out  in  too  sharp  contrast  with 
the  mellow  contralto.  Ajiodio  made  the  great 
hit  with  tlie  multitude  by  bis  sonorous,  clear  de- 
livery of  Pro  peccatis,  and  verily  he  sang  it  well. 
The  Solo  and  Chorus :  Eia  mater,  is  a  most  effec- 
tive piece,  and  had  good  justice  from  Coletti 
and  the  Choral  members.  The  best  thing  of  all, 
the  Quartet,  Quando  corpus,  was  omitted ;  but 
the  Fac  tU  partem  by  Bliss  Phillipps,  and  above 
all  the  Inflammatus,  by  Lagrange,  were  rich 
treats  indeed. 

When  will  the  Mendelssohnians  give  us  "  St- 
Paul."  as  a  whole  ? 


"WoRCESTEE,  Mass. — "Stella"  writes  in  the  Pal- 
ladium : 

A  pleasant  concert  was  given  at  Brinley  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  by  Madame  Isidora 
Clark,  assisted  by  Signer  Clenienti,  Henri  Appy,  and 
Wm.  Dressier.  Madame  Clark  sang  "  Ernani !  In- 
volami!  "  "  La  Serenade,"  and  several  English  bal- 
lads, &c,  with  very  good  taste,  and  in  a  manner  that 
did  great  credit  to  her  musical  acquirements.  Her 
voice  is  a  mezM  soprano  of  pleasing  quality,  cultivat- 
ed apparently  in  the  Italian  school.  Signer  Clementi 
showed  a  baritone  voice  of  much  richness,  in  his  sink- 
ing of  a  romance  from  Maria  di  Riidenz,  a  song  of 
Wallace's,  and  a  duet,  (with  Madame  Clark,)  from 
La  Favorita.  His  rendering  of  La  Marseillaise  was 
quite  spirited  and  warmly  encored.  Henri  Appy 
proved  himself  a  violinist  of  almost  unrivalled  power 
of  execution,  and  produced  such  a  sensation  as  very 
few  violinists  have  ever  done  here  before.  Mr.  Dress- 
ier, proved  himself  throughout,  a  good  accompanyist, 
and  played  the  popular  "Zanipa"  overture,  as  well 
as  Gottschalk's  13anjo  Sketch,  with  much  skill. 

The  Mozart  Society  will  probably  give  the  first  of  a 
series  of  four  concerts  on  the  eighteenth  of  this  month. 
Romberg's  ode,  "  The  Transient  and  the  Eternal ;" 
a  number  of  choruses  from  the  "  Messiah  ;"  the  In- 
Jlammatus  chorus  ;  with  solos,  &c.,  will  make  up  the 
programme. 

New  York. — The  Academy  of  Music  will  be  opened 
with  Italian  Opera,  under  the  management  of  Baron 
de  Stankovitch  (the  husband  of  Madame  Lagrange) 
on  Monday  evening  next.  Maeetzek  will  resume 
his  post  as  Conductor ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
a  brilliant  and  prosperous  season.  From  the  10th  of 
November  until  the  Holidays,  the  Opera  should  be 
liberally  supported.  The  Herald  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  the  heroic  impresario ; — M.  the  Baron  de 
Stankovitch  has  done  the  State  some  service,  and  has 
fouglit  under  the  Russian  flag  in  several  severely  con- 
tested battles,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  the 
mountain  passes  of  Circassia,  the  Steppes  of  Tartary 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  is  fit  to  lead 
armies  ;  and  no  doubt  competent  to  assume  the  baton 
of  Field  Marshal  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  America. 
The  Times  says  that  the  stock-holders  of  the  Academy 
have  generously  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Baron  by 
doubling  the  rent,  and  clinging  to  their  own  right  in 
the  best  seats  for  nothing ;  so  that  he  has  to  pay  about 
$2,000  rent  per  week,  and  must  average  that  sum 
each  night  to  meet  expenses  ! 

The  Gorman  Opera  does  not  draw  so  well  with  the 
altered  prices.  Flotow's  "  Stradella"  was  revived  one 
evening  to  present  a  new  prima  donna.  Mile.  Kron- 
pield.  She  did  not  succeed.  Manager  Von  Berkel 
seems  to  have  made  an  unfortunate  selection  of  vocal- 
ists ;  nearly  all  have  failed  to  please.  Signer  GuiDi 
appeared  as  Stradella,  in  place  of  Horr  Pickaneser, 
and  was  warmly  received.  "Martha"  was  sung  on 
Thursday  with  Mile.  D'Orjiy  as  Nancy,  instead  of 
Madame  Von  Berkel.  Last  evening  (Tuesday)  Mr. 
Soheerer  made  his  first  appearance  in  Lortzing's 
comic  Opera  of  "The  Czar  and  the  Carpenter." 
Thalberg's  first  concert  is  announced  to  take  place 
at  Niblo's  Saloon  next  Monday  eveningS;  his  vocal 
assistants  are  to  be  Madame  Cora  de  Wilhorst  and 
Signor  MouiNi. 


Albany,  N.  Y. — The  following  piece  of  jolly  good- 
natured  criticism  of  a  Parodi  concert  appears  in  the 
Albany  Times  : 

We  issue  an  extra  to  say  that  this  Concert  drew  a 
really  bona  fide 

FULL  HOUSE  ! 
It  being  a  wonderful  thing,  we  cannot  let  the  occa- 
sion pass  without  saying  (and  we  say  it  boldly)  what 
a  wonderful  thing  we  think  it.  Yes,  and  it  gives  us 
fresh  hope,  and  may  w"e  say  a  fond  hope,  for  the  future, 
and  maybe  "  Othello's  occupation"  is  not  c|uite  gone 
yet !  Strange  as  it  may  read,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  got  a  seat,  and  some  very  excellent  persons 
had  to  stand  up ;  and  to  think  all  this  should  have 
happened  the  week  before  election  !  Indeed  (as  we 
before  remarked)  it  is  quite  wonderful.  Now  for  the 
programme.  AVell,  after  the  audience  had  sufficiently 
admired  Boardman  l^  Gray's  magnificant  new  Grande, 
and  had  got  over  their  surprise  at  the  full  house,  it 
w'as  eight  o'clock,  and  then  the  gas  was  turned  on, 
and  then  on  came  Strakosch  (looking  as  smiling  and 
amiable  as  ever)  and  w-ith  him  <Si.r/nor  Morani,  who 
sang  Largo  al  jactotum  very  excellently,  which  was 
owing  to  his  having  a  very  good  voice,  some  humor, 
and  then  yon  know  the  composition  is  just  the  thing 
to  please  the  audience,  in  case  a  good  voice  sings  it 
well.  After  Signor  Baritone  had  acknowledged  (With 
a  very  nice  bow)  the  demanded  encore,  Paul  JuUien 
(who  "is  most  decidedly  an  Albany  favorite)  came 
dashing  on  the  stage,  and  so  very  much  grown  that  he 
was  not  recognized  by  all  his  friends  until  he  had  got 
half  way  into  \\is  fantasia.  He  plays  with  all  his  own 
charming  expression,  but  we  fancy  he  does  not  prac- 
tice as  assiduously  as  he  used  to  when  we  first  knew 
him  in  his  velvet  coat  and  ruffles.  But  a  few  years 
more  and  he  will  be  a  thinking  man,  and  then  he  can 
and  will  be  the  violinist  of  the  age.  Paul's  playing 
made  a  great  and  deserved  sensation,  and  nothing  but 
encores  for  him. 

Then  the  Parodi  herself  came  forward  and  grace- 
fully acknowledged  the  warm  reception  of  her  friends 
in  the  most  splendid  concert  toilette  of  the  season.  A 
superb  dress  it  was,  (with_  a  train,)  point  lace  trim- 
mings, (now  we're  in  for  it,)  feathers  and  diamonds 
for  head  dress,  and  everything  comme  ilfaut.  Parodi's 
appearance  is  fine  and  commanding,  and  her  voice  is 
in  character,  large,  sonorous,  firm,  ringing  and  power- 
ful, better  suited  to  the  tragic,  yet  she  has  much 
archness,  which  she  used  with  excellent  advantage  in 
Sleyerbeer's  "Gipsy  Song"  and  Malibran's  "Rata- 
plan." La  Marseillaise  brougnt  down  the  house,  and 
thev  would  not  let  the  eantatriee  off  with  the  usual 
obeisance  this  time,  so  we  had  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  which  even  pleased  better  than  the  other, 
and  oh  !  didn't  the  people  make  a  racket,  for  it  is  near 
election,  and  the  country  must  be  saved,  and  patriotic 
songs  help.  But  don't  let  us  forget  the  Signor  I'iberini, 
the^Roman  tenore,  whose  reputation  led  very  much 
to  be  expected  of  him,  and  his  roman-tic  history,  etc., 
made  him  quite  an  object  of  interest,  (especially  to  the 
ladies.)  So  when  the  prelude  of  divine  "  Spirito 
gentil"  began,  we  got  ourselves  up  into  a  seventh 
"you  know  what,"  and  we  mused  of  Salvi !  Mario! 
and  even  Harry  Squires,  but  when  the  voice  also  com- 
menced we  came  right  down  and  were  disappointed, 
even  if  it  was  Tiberini ;  and  the  way  he  took  upper  do 
did  not  suit  us  a  bit,  and  we  thought  he  was  sick  or 
had  something  on  his  mind ;  and  yet  we  suppose  we 
ought  to  call  it  "  extreme  expression."  In  the  pretty 
aria  from  "  Rigoletto"  he  sung  finely,  displaying  a 
beautiful  voice  and  excellent  taste  and  its  eneore 
"  Come  e  gentil"  was  also  well  rendered;  but  we  are 
particularizing  too  much  and  must  hurry  up.  Stra- 
kosch gave  us  his  "  Tempest  in  a  teapot,"  with  plenty 
of  "  sugar  and  milk,"  which  was  quite  agreeable,  and 
for  an  eneore  his  Grande  Sonata  in  A  flat,  otherwise 
called  "  variations  on  Lilly  Dale."  Paul  Jullien  also 
played  (for  the  sake  of  variety,  we  presume,)  the 
"Carnival  of  Venice,"  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
Strakosch  got  through  the  difficult  accompaniment 
with  his  usual  ease.  The  two  concerted  pieces  were 
effectively  done,  and  the  last  was  very  funny  with  its 
hearty  ho  hos  !  and  ha  has!  in  which  the  voice  of 
Parodi  was  particularly  jovial,  and  it  was  a  jolly 
"good  night,"  as  a  cheerful^';K?/e  to  a  concert,  whicii 
pleased  all,  and  it  must  have  been  as  profitable  to  the' 
enterprising  manager  as  it  was  surprising  to 

seven  octave. 

PiiiLADEI.rniA — There  is  but  little  musical  intelli- 
gence stirring  this  week.  The  first  of  Mr.  Bayley's 
Orchestral  Concerts  took  place  last  Saturday,  but,  al- 
though, we  understand,  good  in  programme  and  per- 
formance, failed  to  attract.  —  Our  talented  young 
townsman  Geo.  Felix  Benkert,  having  returned 
from  a  five  years  residence  in  Europe,  contemplates 
giving  a  concert  of  his  compositions,  (as  we  learn  from 
an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers)  with  the  aid  of 
Mademoiselle  D'Ormy,  the  Contralto  and  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Musical  Fund  Society.  "We  fear  Mr.  Ben- 
kert  has  committed  an  error  in  placing  his  tickets  at 
a  dollar  a-piece.  Mr.  B.  is  an  admirable  pianist,  and 
his  ability  as  a  composer  cannot  be  well  questioned 
after  the  success  with  which  his  works  are  reported  to 
have  met  in  Vienna.  We  have  but  few  American 
composers,  and  shall  be  glad  to  add  his  name  to  the 
short  list. — The  Musical  Union  will  give  its  first  con- 


cert on  December  1st,  at  Concert  ITall ;  "Moses  in 
Egypt  "  is  an  attraction  that  will  crowd  the  room. — 
The  Handel  &  Haydn  Society  is  preparing  amiscella- 
neons  programme  for  the  inauguration  of  its  new  hall 
and  organ.  This  young  association  has  already  a 
largo  number  of  suljscribers  among  the  inhaljitants  of 
Spring  Garden,  to  whom  it  particularly  addresses  it- 
self, being  located  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  composed 
mainly  of  vocalists  residing  in  that  section  of  our  city. 
— The  Musical  Fund  Society  docs  not  seem  to  be  m 
any  great  haste  to  commence  its  series  of  concerts  :  it 
is  old,  stately,  and  reserved,  and  moves  slowly.  We 
believe  there  are  subscription  lists  out — The  Second 
Concert  of  the  Harmonia  Sacred  Music  Society  will 
be  given  very  shortly,  upon  wliich  occasion  the  great 
oratorio  of  "Creation"  will  be  produced  in  a  man- 
ner far  superior  to  last  season's  performance,  in  every 
respect;  with  new  soloists,  a  Inrge  chorus,  a  full  or- 
chestra and  the  organ. — City  Item. 

Gran. — The  Neve  Berliner  MusiJczeiiung  gives  the 
following,  we  fear  rather  extravagant,  notice  of  the 
new  Mass  by  Liszt  : 

Liszt's  Fcstiral  Mass  was  performed  on  the  21st 
August,  on  which  day  the  Basilica  was  consecrated. 
Although,  from  the  celebrity  of  Liszt's  name,  and  the 
respect  which,  as  a  man,  he  universally  enjoys,  an 
undeniable  amount  of  interest  naturally  predominated 
here    beforehand    for   the   musical   Coryphaeus,   who 
appeared  among  us  as  the  comnoser  of  high  church 
music,  we  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  impartiality 
to   the   consideration   of   his   greatest   work,    at   the 
rehearsals  of  which,  as  well  as  at  the  performance, 
on  the  31st  August  and  4th  September,  we  were  pres- 
ent, perfectly  free  from   any  preconceived   opinion, 
favorable  or  unfavorable.    The  whole  paper,  for  several 
numbers,  would  be  completely  taken  up,  if,  instituting 
a  comparison  with  other  eminent  works  of  the  same 
description,  we  resolved  to  prove  that,  for  fertilitv, 
originality,  and  profundity,  Liszt  stands  completely 
alone — aye,  as  a  priest  who  has  received  the  inspiration 
of  true  devotion,  which  he  breathes  forth  again  in  his 
creations.      The    "Credo"   bears  the    stamp    of  the 
highest  mental  power,  but  if  we  wanted  to  point  out 
the  most  brilliant  portion  in  any  part  of  the  work,  we 
should,  after  long  consideration,  be  able  to  come  to  no 
decision.     In  the   "  Gloria."   the  commencement   of 
which  mirrors,  in  tune,  the  flight  of  the  spirits  joyfully 
rising    upwards    to    the    wonderfully  imagined    and 
inimitably  instrumented  "Agnus  Dei,"  we  found  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  disignate  say  one  portion  as  abso- 
lutely the  most  successful,  but  it  may  be  especially 
regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  Liszt's  genius,  that  both 
the  clergy  and  those  musicians  who  understand  such 
things,  and  are  competent  to  deliver  an  opinion,  can- 
not   sufficiently    admire    the    musical    characteristic 
truthfulness    manifested    in    every    passage    of    his 
peculiar  conception  of  the  text.      The  passage  "  he 
shall  come  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead," 
produces  a  most  powerful  and  striking  effect,  from  the 
power  of  the  thought,  the  profoundness  of  which  in 
the  spirited  instrumentation,  also,  must  exert  a  spell 
upon  every  mind,  just  as  the  melancholy  in  the  words 
"  Et  homo  factus  est  "  appears  as   a  touching  point, 
full  of  deep  feeling  in  the  magnificent  work.     But  if 
we  were  to  go  into  details,  we  should  be  led  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  small  space  accorded  to  us,  and  if  the 
expression  used  for  characterizing  persons  of  genius: 
He  is  a  light  of  the  church  (Kirchenlicht).  is  not  com- 
pletly  erased  from  the  lexicon  of  German  sayings, 
Liszt,  by  the  present  estimable  mass,  so  original  in 
truthfulness  of  character,  and  depth  of  thought,  has  a 
full  right  to  the  title,  since  bis  Festival  Mass  is  dis- 
tinguished by  clear   conception,    and  fiery   devotion 
combined  with  warm  and   deep  religious  feeling — a 
magnificent  trio.     To  day,  the  work  was  executed,  in 
an  exemplary  manner,   before  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  in  the  Stadtpfarrkirche,  and  Liszt  saluted 
with  loud  elsens  (hurrahs),  by  the  crowd  around  him. 
His  presence   infuses  new  life   in  our  musical  and 
social  circles.    The  enthusiasm  for  him  is  displayed 
wlienever  he  makes  his  appearance  in  the  box  at  the 
Nationaltheater   and    other    public    places.      Every 
evening  there  is  a  fresh  Liszt  solemnity,  in  one  draw- 
ing room  or  the  other. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clnb's 

FIRST     COJSrCEK.'r 

Will  lake  place  on  TUKSDAY,  Nov.  18th,  at  Messrs.  Chioker- 
INO'B  Ronms.  Tickets  for  the  Series  of  Eight  Concerts,  S5. 
Sinn-le  tickets  will  be  ^l  each.  Lists  and  tickets  may  be  found 
at  the  music  stores.  The  Club  during  the  sea.-ion  -will  be 
assisted  by  the  best  available  talent.  Mr.  HUGO  LEONHARD, 
Pianist,  will  make  his  debut  at  the  first  concert. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER 

"TTflLL  pive  a  SOIREE  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Messrs  CmcK- 
VV    KRING,  (Masonic  Temple.)   on    SATURDAY  EVENING, 
Nov    15'h,  in  wh'ch  he  will  be  kindlv  assisted  bv  Mrs.  J.  H. 
LONO  and  the  MEi-^DELSSOUN  QUINfETTK  CLUB. 
Tii-kets  to  be  had  at  the  principal  Music  stores. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


MUSICAL    SOIRil^ES. 

mm  WMmiL 

Proposes  to  give  his  Fourth  Sehies  of  FOUR  SOIREES, 
At  the  Messrs.  Cliiclierlns's  Saloon, 

during  ttie  mnntlis  of  Decemher,  January,  February  and 
Marcb,  on  Saturday  evenings  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Suhscription  for  the  .-eries,  in  packages  of  four  ticltets,  $3. 
Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chicltering'B 
Rooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 

TREMOnSTT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STOBE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANBRE  &  CO. 
Foreitrn  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  llc-tikins  and  Rimbault,  a  few  copies. 
JuPt  received,  a  small  inTOice  of  Meier  Fldtes.    Also,  a 
genuine  Lupor  Violin. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS, 

'  Messrs.  MASOIST  &  HAMLIN  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Massachusetts  Charifable 
Mechanic  Associarion  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  musical  instrument,  the  Organ-IIarmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1856.  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1856.  First  Pre- 
miums have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Hannoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  :~Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  daring  the  month  of  September, 
1856: — making  Six  First  Premium^  in  one  month  !  ! 

N.  B. — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  m  every  Fair  at  which 
they  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bsiss,  The  one  with 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  iS400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  ^350.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  S60  to  lj?175.     Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  Sf;200. 

0:;?="For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MASON  »fc  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Ms. 

CLASSICAL  PIANO  MUSIC. 

CHEAP,  ELEGANT  and  UNIFORM  EDITIONS, 

PRINTED  FROM  ENGRAVED  PLATES. 

TVith  Portraits  of  Authors,  and  Thematic  Catalogues,  and 

Chromo-Lithograph  Titles. 

EACH,  SEB.    Works,  including  the  Wohl-temper. 

Clavier,  5  vols $5  00 

BEETHOVEN'S  32  Sonatas, 6  75 

27  do.,  (without  the  five  last,) 5  00 

Miscellaneous  Works,  including  five  four-hand 

Duets 3  25 

Piano  Trios  and  Quintet,  (score  and  parts,) 9  00 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts,)  ...  .7  50 

Symphonies,  arr.  as  Duets  for  four  hands,  2  vols.  7  50 

Symphonies,  arr.  for  piano  solo,  by  Kalkbrenner,  6  00 

CLEMENTI,  M.    24  Sonata.^,  4  vols 7  00 

HAYDN,  J.    32  Sonatas,  2  vols 5  00 

MOZABT,  W.  A.     Sonatas, 5  00 

— : —    20  Miscellaneous  Works,  (including  the  Duets 

for  four  hands,) 3  50 

Sonatas,  Piano  and  Violin,  (score  and  parts,). . .  ,6  00 

Piano  Trios,  do.  5  50 

Qu^irtets  and  Quintets,  do.  3  75 

Symphonies,  (two  performers,) 4  00 

Also  imported  the  Solo  Works  of  Mendelssohn,  Haydn's 
Piano  Trios,  and  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,  at  very  low 
prices,  and  in  new,  uniform  editions. 

G.  ANDKE  &L,  CO.,  306  Chestnut  St, 
Philadelphia,  October,  1856. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHAKD, 

From    the    Conservatory    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  5t. 


GAEL    ZEERAHN, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANOFORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINGING. 

Mes.   carl  ZEREAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

Eesidence  Wo.  1  Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

€mlitr  nf  ijiB  ^^iiinn  ml  linging, 


PIANO-FORTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  NATHABT  B.  CLAPP,  from  the  "  Conserralo- 
rium  der  Musik,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  lor  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?    Broadway,  N.Y. 

To  Clioral  Socaetics  va\A  €5s®irs. 

IVTOVEIjXjO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  li.st  of  Music 
1^  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  O'les,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  nvirh  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.j  &c,, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  ate  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Xovello's  Octavo  Kditions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  in  Vocal 
Score,  Tvith  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah, 
3rl  63  j  Judas  Maccaba?us,  i5163;  Haydn's  Creation,  ^1  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  the.-^e  great  masters  have  been  published  in 
this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

WOVELIiO'S  OCTAVO  CHORtrgES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score  with  organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniaicnt,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

WOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK, 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vucal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  **Messiali."  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  **  Jtidas  MaccalUzieias,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  *' Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLI.ECTION  OF  GI.EES. 

Novello's'Glee  Ilive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELZO'S    music    STORSj 
3S9  BroadAvay,  Ne-»v  Yorlt, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

4:T  HaucocL:  Street. 


SIGNOR  AUGXTSTO  BENDELARI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical E.\change,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, T^or  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M-,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  esercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year, 
who  m-iy  wish  to  continue  (heir  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGAMIST  of  SECOND  PRESBTTERIASf  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  2S2  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DKESEL 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Heinrich  Heine  upon  Meyerbeer. 
Upon  tlie  waves  of  tlie  Rossini  music  float 
most  comfortably  man's  individual  joys  and  sor- 
rows ;  love  and  hatred,  tenderness  and  longing, 
jealousy  and  suUenness,  all  is  here  the  isolated 
feeling  of  an  individual.  Hence  we  find  charac- 
teristic in  the  music  of  Rossini  the  predominance 
of  melody,  which  is  always  the  immediate  expres- 
sion of  an  isolated  feeling.  "With  JMeyerbeer 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  harmony  paramount ;  in 
the  stream  of  his  harmonic  masses  the  melodies 
are  drowned,  just  as  the  special  feelings  of  the 
individual  man  are  lost  in  the  collective  feeling 
of  a  whole  people;  and  into  this  harmonious  cur- 
rent our  soul  loves  to  plunge,  when  it  is  seized 
by  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  whole  human  race 
and  takes  sides  on  the  great  questions  of  society. 
Meyerbeer's  music  is  more  social  than  individual; 
the  grateful  present,  which  i-ecognizes  in  his 
music  its  own  inward  and  outward  conflicts,  its 
division  of  opinions  and  of  will,  its  trials  atul  its 
hope,  is  celebrating  its  own  passion  and  own  in- 
spiration, while  it  applauds  the  great  maestro. 
Rossini's  music  was  more  suited  to  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  when  men  had  grown  biases  after 
great  conflicts  and  disillusions,  and  llieir  sense  of 
their  great  collective  interests  had  to  retreat  into 
the  background,  and  the  feeling  of  their  individ- 
ual seli-liood  could  enter  once  more  upon  its  le- 
gitnnate  rights.  Rossini  never  would  have  ac- 
quired his  great  popularity  during  the  revolution 
and  the  empire.  Robespierre  would  have  ac- 
cused him  perhaps  of  anti-patriotic,  Moderatist 
melodies,  and  Napoleon  certainly  would  not  have 
appointed  him  chapel-master  to  the  grand  army, 
where  he  wanted  a  collective  inspiialion.  .  .  Poor 
Swan   of    Pesaro !      The    Gallic    cock   and   the 


imperial  eagle  would  perhaps  have  torn  thee  in 
pieces ;  better  for  thee  than  the  battle  fields  of 
civic  virtue  and  of  glory  was  a  tranquil  lake, 
upon  whose  bank  the  gentle  lilies  nodded  to  thee 
peacefully,  and  where  thou  couldst  row  up  and 
down  in  quiet,  beauty  and  loveliness  in  every 
motion !  The  Restoration  was  Rossini's  time  of 
triumph,  and  indeed  the  heavenly  planets,  which 
just  then  held  holiday  and  troubled  themselves 
no  more  about  the  fate  of  nations,  listened  to  his 
strains  with  rapture.  Meanwhile  the  revolution 
of  July  has  produced  a  great  commotion  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth ;  planets  and  men, 
angels  and  kings,  nay,  the  dear  God  himself,  are 
torn  from  their  state  of  peace,  have  plenty  of  bu- 
siness again,  have  got  to  set  in  order  a  new  era, 
have  neither  leisure  nor  repose  of  mind  for  enter- 
tainment with  the  melodies  of  private  feeling,  and 
only  when  the  grand  choruses  of  Robert  le  Diable 
or  the  Huguenots  rage  in  harmony,  shout  in  har- 
mony, sob  in  harmony,  do  their  liearts  listen  and 
sob  and  shout  and  rage  in  inspired  unison. 

Tills  perhaps  lies  at  the  bottom  of  that  unpar- 
alleled, colossal  applause,  which  the  two  great 
operas  of  Meyerbeer  enjoy  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  the  man  of  his  age  ;  and  the  age,  which 
always  knows  how  to  choose  its  men,  has  borne 
him  up  tumultuously  upon  its  shield,  and  pro- 
claims his  dominion,  and  makes  its  joyous  trium- 
phal entree  with  him.  It  is  indeed  no  comforta- 
ble position  to  be  thus  borne  in  triumph  ;  by  the 
awkward  misstep  of  a  single  shield-bearer  one 
may  be  considerably  jolted,  if  not  seriously  hurt ; 
the  flower  wreaths,  which  fly  at  one's  head,  may 
sometimes  wound  more  than  they  refresh,  if  they 
do  not  even  soil  one,  when  they  come  from  dirty 
hands ;  and  the  heavy  burden  of  laurels  may 
press  much  sweat  of  anguish  from  one's  brow. 
Rossini,  when  he  meets  such  an  ovation,  smiles 
all  round  ironically  with  his  fine  Italian  lips,  and 
then  compLiiiis  of  his  bad  stomach,  which  grows 
daily  worse,  so  that  lie  can  no  longer  eat. 

That  is  hard,  for  Rossini  always  was  one  of  the 
greate.st  gourmands.  Meyerbeer  is  just  the  op- 
posite ;  as  in  his  outward  appearance,  so  too  in 
his  enjoyments  he  is  frugality  itself.  Only  when 
he  lias  invited  friends,  does  one  find  a  good  table 
with  him.  One  day  when  I  went  to  take  "pot- 
luck  "  with  him,  I  found  him  over  a  miserable  dish 
of  stock-fish,  which  made  out  his  whole  dinner ; 
of  course  I  pretended  that  I  had  already'  dined. 

Many  have  assei-ted  that  he  was  avaricious. 
This  is  not  the  fact.  He  is  only  parsimonious  in 
expenses  which  concern  his  person.  For  others 
he  is  munificence  itself,  and  his  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen have  enjoyed  it  to  abuse  it.  Benevolence 
is  a  family  virtue  with  the  Meyerbeers,  especially 
the  mother,  to  whom  I  send  all  that  are  in  need 


of  help,  and  never  in  vain.  But  this  lady  is  the 
happiest  mother  in  this  world.  Wherever  she 
goes  the  splendor  of  her  son  is  ringing;  every- 
where some  snatches  of  his  music  float  about  her 
ears ;  everywhere  his  bright  glory  meets  her ; 
and  in  the  opera,  where  a  whole  public  expresses 
its  enthusiasm  for  Giacomo  with  the  most  thun- 
dering applause,  her  maternal  heart  beats  quick 
with  raptures  of  which  we  scarcely  can  conceive. 
I  know  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  but  one 
mother  who  may  be  compared  to  her,  and  that  is 
the  mother  of  St.  Boromaus,  who  in  her  life  time 
saw  her  son  canonized,  and  in  the  church,  amid 
tho:tsands  of  the  faithful,  could  kneel  before  him 
and  pray  to  him. 

Meyerbeer  is  now  writing  a  new  opera,  to 
which  I  look  forward  with  great  curiosity.  The 
unfolding  of  this  genius  is  for  me  a  most  remark- 
able spectacle.  With  interest  I  follow  the  phases 
of  his  musical  as  well  as  of  his  personal  life,  and 
observe  the  mutual  influences  between  him  and 
his  European  public.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  I 
first  met  him  in  Berlin,  between  the  university 
building  and  the  watch-house,  between  science 
and  the  drum,  and  he  seemed  to  me  in  this  posi- 
tion to  feel  very  much  confined.  I  recollect  I 
met  him  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Maex,  who  at 
that  tiaie  belonged  to  a  certain  musical  regency, 
who,  during  the  minority  of  a  certnin  young 
genius  whom  they  considered  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  of  Mozart,  continually  wor- 
shipped John  Sebastian  Bach.  The  enthu- 
siasm for  Sebastian  Bach,  however,  was  not  merely 
to  fill  up  that  interregnum,  but  was  also  to  anni- 
hilate the  reputation  of  Rossini,  whom  the 
regency  most  feared  and  hated.  Meyerbeer  at  that 
time  passed  for  an  imitator  of  Rossini,  and  the  said 
Dr.  Marx  treated  him  with  a  certain  condescen- 
sion, with  a  courteous  air  of  superiority,  which  I 
now  laugh  heartily  to  think  of.  Rossini-i.sm  was 
then  the  great  sin  of  Meyerbeer ;  he  was  as  yet 
far  from  the  honor  of  being  attacked  on  his  own 
account.  He  prudently  refrained  from  making 
any  claims,  and  when  I  told  him  with  what  en- 
thusiasm I  had  recently  seen  his  Crocialo  per- 
formed in  Italy,  he  smiled  with  moody  melan- 
choly and  said  :  "  You  compromise  yourself,  if 
you  praise  me,  a  poor  Italian,  here  in  Berlin,  in 
the  capital  city  of  Sebastian  Bach." 

Meyerbeer  had  at  that  time  in  fact  become  alto- 
together  an  imitator  of  the  Italians.  Aversion  to 
the  cold,  intellectual,  colorless  Berlinism  had  at 
an  early  time  produced  a  natural  reaction  in 
him  ;  he  sprang  away  to  Italy,  enjoyed  life  merrily, 
<rave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  private  feelings, 
and  composed  there  those  precious  operas,  in 
which  Rossini-ism  is  carried  to  the  sweetest  ex- 
cess ;  here   gold  is  gilded  over,  and  the  flower  is 
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perfumed  with  still  stronnjer  fragrance.  Those 
were  the  happiest  tlays  of  Meyerbeer ;  he  wrote 
in  the  self-satisfied  intoxication  of  the  Italian  love 
of  pleasure,  and  in  life  as  in  Art  he  plucked  the 
gayest  flowers. 

But  such  a  life  could  not  long  satisfy  a  German 
nature.  A  certain  homesickness  for  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  fatherland  was  a%vakened  in  him  ; 
whilst  he  reclined  among  Italian  myrtles,  there 
crept  over  him  a  remembrance  of  the  mysterious 
shudder  of  the  German  oak  forests ;  while  ca- 
ressed by  Southern  zephyrs,  he  thought  of  the 
sombre  chorales  of  the  North  wind  ;  it  was  with 
him  perhaps  as  with  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who, 
when  she  lived  near  an  orangery,  amid  the  con- 
tinual fragrance  of  mere  orange  blossoms,  began 
at  last  to  long  for  the  bad  smell  of  a  wholesome 

dun"'  cart In   short,  a  new  reaction  took 

place  ;  Signer  Giacomo  suddenly  became  a  Ger- 
man again  and  attached  himself  to  Germany  ;  not 
to  the  old,  mouldy,  obsolete  Germany  of  narrow- 
minded  old  fogyism,  but  to  the  young,  magnani- 
mous, world-free  Germany  of  a  new  generation, 
which  had  made  all  the  problems  of  humanity  its 
own,  and  which  bears  the  great  questions  of  hu- 
manity inscribed,  if  not  upon  its  banner,  yet  all 
the  more  indelibly  upon  its  heart. 

Soon  after  the  July  revolution,  Meyerbeer 
came  before  the  public  with  a  work  which  sprang 
from  his  mind  during  the  commotion  of  that  I'evo- 
lution  ;  namely,  with  Robert  le  Diable,  the  hero, 
who  does  not  know  precisely  his  own  will,  who  is 
continually  in  conflict  with  liimself,  a  true  type  of 
the  moral  wavering  of  that  time,  a  time  which 
vacillated  betwixt  vice  and  virtue  with  such  tor- 
ment and  unrest,  which  galled  itself  in  strivinors 
and  in  hindrances,  and  never  possessed  strength 
enough  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  Satan  !  By 
no  means  do  I  love  this  opera,  this  masterpiece  of 
timidity  ;  I  say  of  timidity,  not  merely  in  respect 
of  matter,  but  also  of  execution,  since  the  com- 
poser does  not  as  yet  trust  his  genius,  does  not 
dare  to  give  himself  up  to  its  entire  will,  and 
tremblingly  serves  the  multitude,  instead  of  com- 
manding it  unterrified.  At  that  lime  Meyerbeer 
was  justly  called  an  anxious  genius;  he  lacked 
victorious  faith  in  himself;  he  showed  a  fear  of 
the  public  opinion ;  the  slightest  expression  of 
blame  terrified  him  ;  he  flattered  all  the  humors 
of  the  public,  and  shook  hands  right  and  left 
most  zealously,  as  if  in  music  too  he  recognized 
the  ])opular  sovereignty  and  based  his  rule  on  the 
majority,  in  opposition  to  Eossini,  who  reigned 
absolute  king,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  realm 
of  musical  Art.  This  anxious  disposition  has 
never  yet  left  him  ;  he  is  always  concerned  about 
the  opinion  of  the  public ;  but  the  success  of 
Robert  le  Diable  had  the  fortunate  effect,  that 
that  concern  no  longer  weighs  upon  him  when  he 
works,  that  he  composes  with  more  confidence, 
that  he  lets  the  great  will  of  his  soul  come  out  in 
its  creations.  And  with  this  enlarged  mental 
freedom  he  wrote  the  Hacjuenols,  in  which  all 
doubts  have  vanished,  the  internal  strife  has 
ceased  and  the  external  conflict  has  begun  whose 
colossal  shape  astounds  us.  By  this  work  Meyer- 
beer first  won  his  immortal  right  of  citizenship  in 
the  eternal  city  of  the  soul,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem of  Art.  In  the  Huguenots  at  length  Meyer- 
beer reveals  himself  without  shrinking  ;  with  un- 
terrified lines  he  drew  here  his  whole  thought, 
and  all  that  stirred  his  breast  he  dared  to  utter  in 
unbridled  tones. 


AVhat  most  especially  distinguishes  this  work,  is 
the  balance  that  we  find  in  it  between  enthu- 
siasm and  artistic  completeness,  or  to  express 
myself  better,  the  equal  height  which  Art  and 
passion  have  attained  in  it ;  the  man  and  the 
artist  have  here  emulated  one  another,  and  if  the 
former  pulls  the  alarm  bell  of  the  wildest  passions, 
the  latter  knows  how  to  transfigure  these  rude 
tones  of  nature  info  the  sweetest  awe-inspirin" 
euphony.  While  the  great  multitude  is  seized  by 
the  intrinsic  energy,  the  yjassion  of  the  Huguenots, 
the  Art-connoisseur  admires  the  mastery  displayed 
in  forms.  This  work  is  a  Gothic  cathedral,  whose 
heavenward  reaching  rows  of  pillars  and  colos«al 
cupola  seem  to  have  been  planted  by  the  bold 
hand  of  a  giant,  while  the  countless,  elegantly  fine 
festoons,  rosettes  and  arabesques,  spread  over  all 
like  a  stone  veil  of  lace,  give  evidence  of  a 
dwarfs  exhaustless  patience.  A  giant  in  the 
conception  and  shaping  of  the  whole,  a  dwarf  in 
the  elaborate  execution  of  the  details,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Huguenots  is  as  incomprehensible  to 
us  as  the  composers  of  the  old  cathedrals.  Stand- 
ing one  day  with  a  friend  before  the  cathedral  at 
Amiens,  my  friend  surveyed  this  monument  of 
rock-towering  giant  strength  and  indefatigably 
carving  dwarf-like  patience  with  sympathy  and 
awe,  and  asked  me  finally,  how  it  happened  that 
we  to-day  bring  no  such  architectural  works  to 
pass  ?  I  answered  him  :  "  Dear  Alphonso,  men 
in  those  old  times  had  convictions ;  we  moderns 
have  only  opinions,  and  it  requires  somethinn- 
more  than  a  mere  opinion  to  rear  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral such  as  this." 

That  is  it.  Meyerbeer  is  a  man  of  conviction. 
I  do  not  refer  particularly  to  the  social  questions 
of  the  day,  although  in  this  respect  the  views  of 
Meyerbeer  are  more  firmly  grounded,  than  we 
find  with  other  artists.  Meyerbeer,  whom  the 
princes  of  this  earth  load  with  all  possible  marks 
of  honor,  and  who  is  also  so  susceptible  to  these 
distinctions,  carries  in  his  breast  a  heart,  which 
glows  for  the  holiest  interests  of  humanity,  and  he 
unequivocally  confesses  his  worship  for  the  heroes 
of  the  revolution.  It  is  fortunate  for  him,  that 
many  northern  hordes  have  no  understanding  of 
music,  else  they  would  see  in  the  Huguenots  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  party  strife  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Yet  his  convictions 
are  not  peculiarly  of  a  political,  and  still  less  of  a 
religious  order.  The  peculiar  religion  of  Meyer- 
beer is  the  religion  of  Mozart,  Gluck  and  Beet- 
hoven ;  it  is  Music  ;  in  this  alone  does  he  believe  ; 
only  in  this  faith  he  finds  his  happiness  and  lives 
with  a  conviction,  which  is  like  the  convictions  of 
the  earlier  centuries  in  depth,  in  passion,  and 
endurance.  Nay,  I  might  say,  he  is  the  apostle 
of  this  religion.  As  with  an  apostolic  zeal  and 
earnestness  he  treats  all  that  concerns  his  music. 
While  other  artists  are  content  if  they  have  pro- 
duced something  beautiful,  nay,  not  infrequently 
lose  all  interest  in  their  work,  as  soon  as  it  is 
finished,  with  Meyerbeer  upon  the  contrary  the 
severest  travail  begins  after  the  delivery;  then  he 
is  not  satisfied  until  the  creation  of  his  mind  is 
shiningly  revealed  to  other  people  also,  until  the 
whole  public  is  edified  by  his  music,  until  his 
opera  has  poured  into  all  hearts  the  feelings  he 
would  preach  to  the  whole  world,  until  he  has 
communed  with  all  mankind.  As  the  Apostle 
thinks  neither  of  toils  nor  suflTerings  to  save  a 
single  lost  soul,  so  Meyerbeer,  when  he  learns  that 
any  one  denies  his  music,  will  expound  it  to  him 


indefatigably,  until  he  has  converted  him ;  and 
then  the  single  saved  lamb,  were  if  only  the  most 
insignificant  soul  of  a  feuilletonist,  is  to  him  more 
dear  than  the  whole  flock  of  believers,  who  have 
always  worshipped  him  with  orthodox  fidelity. 

Music  is  the  conviction  of  Meyerbeer,  and  that 
is  perhaps  the  reason  of  all  those  anxieties  and 
troubles  which  the  great  master  shows  so  often, 
and  which  not  seldom  make  us  smile.  One  should 
see  him  when  he  is  rehearsing  a  new  opera ;  at 
such  times  he  is  the  tormenting  spirit  of  all  smgers 
and  musicians,  whom  he  tortures  with  incessant 
trials.  He  never  can  be  entirely  satisfied ;  a 
single  false  note  in  the  orchestra  is  a  dagger  thrust 
to  him,  of  which  he  fancies  he  will  die.  This 
unrest  persecutes  him  a  long  time  after  the  opera 
has  been  actually  brought  out  and  received  with 
tumults  of  applause.  Still  he  continues  to  worry 
himself,  and  I  believe  he  never  is  contented  until 
some  thousand  hearers  and  admirers  of  his  opera 
are  dead  and  buried ;  with  these  at  least  he  need 
fear  no  backsliding;  these  souls  are  secure  to  him. 
On  the  days  when  his  opera  is  given,  the  good 
God  can  never  please  him  ;  if  it  is  cold  and  rainy, 
he  is  afraid  that  Mile.  Falcon  will  get  a  sore 
throat ;  if  on  the  contrary  the  evening  is  clear 
and  warm,  he  fears  lest  the  fine  weather  should 
entice  the  people  into  the  open  air  and  let  the 
theatre  go  empty.  Nothing  is  comparable  to  the 
painful  care  with  which  Meyerbeer  oversees  the 
proof-reading;  this  inexhaustible  passion  for  cor- 
rection has  become  a  by-word  among  Parisian 
artists.  But  one  must  consider  that  to  him  music 
is  dear  above  anything,  dearer  surely  than  his 
life.  When  the  cholera  began  to  rage  in  Paris,  I 
conjured  Meyerbeer  to  go  away  as  quickly  as 
possible  ;  but  he  bad  still  business  for  some  days, 
which  he  could  not  leave  ;  he  had  to  arrange  with 
an  Italian  the  Italian  libretto  for  Robert  le  Diable. 

Far  more  than  Robert  le  Diable  is  the  Huguenots 
a  work  of  conviction,  both  as  regards  the  substance 
and  the  form.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
while  the  great  multitude  are  carried  away  by  the 
substance,  the  idea,  the  quieter  observer  wonders 
at  the  immense  progress  of  Art,  the  new  forms, 
which  here  come  into  prominence.  According  to 
the  most  competent  judges,  all  musicians  who 
would  now  write  for  the  opera,  must  first  study 
the  Huguenots.  Meyerbeer  has  carried  if  to  the 
greatest  length  in  instrumentation.  Never  before 
heard  of  is  his  treatment  of  the  choruses,  which 
here  speak  out  like  individuals  and  have  divested 
themselves  of  all  operatic  tradition.  Since  Don 
Juan,  surely,  there  has  been  no  greater  apparition 
in  the  realm  of  musical  art,  than  that  fourth  act 
of  the  Huguenots,  where  upon  the  top  of  the 
dread,  thrilling  scene  of  the  consecration  of  swords, 
and  the  invocation  of  a  blessing  on  the  thirst  for 
blood,  there  is  still  a  Duo  added,  which  even  sur- 
passes the  first  effect ;  a  colossal  venture,  which 
one  could  hardly  credit  in  so  anxious  a  genius, 
but  whose  success  so  much  the  more  excites  our 
rapture,  as  our  wonder.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  Meyerbeer  has  not  solved  this  problem  by 
artistic,  but  by  natural  means,  inasmuch  as  that 
famous  Duo  expresses  a  succession  of  feelings, 
which  never  perhaps,  or  never  -n-ith  such  truth, 
appeared  in  an  opera,  and  for  which  nevertheless 
there  burn  the  wildest  sympathies  in  the  minds  of 
the  present.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that  never  at 
any  music  did  my  heart  beat  so  stormily,  as  at 
the  fourth  act  of  the  Huguenots  ;  and  yet  I  gladly 
turn  from  this  act  and  its  commotions  and  dwell 
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with  far  gi-eater  satisfaction  on  the  second  act. 
This  is  an  idyl,  which  in  loveliness  and  grace 
resemVjIes  the  -romantic  comedies  of  Sliakspeare, 
or  perhaps  still  more  the  Aminia  of  Tasso.  In 
fact,  under  tlie  roses  of  joy  there  lurks  here  a 
gentle  mehincholy,  wliich  reminds  one  of  the 
unhappy  court  poet  of  Ferrara.  It  is  more  the 
longing  after  cheerfulness,  than  it  is  cheerful- 
ness itself;  it  is  no  hearty  laughter,  but  a  smile  of 
tlie  heart,  a  heart  which  pines  in- secret  and  can 
only  dream  of  health.  How  comes  it  that  an 
artist,  from  whom  all  the  blood-sucker  cares  of 
life  were  shuffled  off  from  the  very  cradle,  who, 
born  in  the  lap  of  wealth,  cossetted  by  the  whole 
family,  which  willingly,  enthusiastically  humored 
all  his  inclinations,  had  far  more  right  to  happiness 
than  any  mortal  artist, — how  comes  it,  that  this 
man  has  nevertheless  experienced  those  enormous 
sufferings,  which  sigh  and  sob  to  us  out  of  his 
-  music  ?  For  the  mufician  cannot  express  so 
thrillingly  that  which  ho  does  not  feel  himself.  It 
is  strange  that  the  artist,  whose  material  wants  are 
satisfied,  should  be  so  much  the  more  intolerably 
visited  by  moral  trials  !  But  that  is  a  good  fortune 
for  the  public,  which  must  thank  the  sorrows  of 
the  artist  for  its  most  ideal  joys.  The  artist  is 
that  child,  told  of  in  the  popular  legend,  whose 
tears  are  pure  pearls.  Ah  !  the  cross  stepmother, 
the  world,  beats  the  poor  child  all  the  more 
unmercifully,  that  it  may  weep  right  many  pearls  ! 

The  Huguenots  has  been  accused,  even  more 
than  Robert  le  DiaUe,  of  a  lack  of  melodies. 
This  objection  rests  upon  an  error.  "  One  can- 
not see  the  trees  for  sheer  forest."  The  melody  is 
here  subordinated  to  the  harmony,  and  already, 
on  comparison  with  the  music  of  Kossini,in  which 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  I  have  pointed  out  that 
it  is  this  predominance  of  harmony  which  cliar- 
terizes  the  music  of  Meyerbeer  as  a  humanitary, 
modern  societary  music.  It  is  not  really  wanting 
in  melodies ;  only  these  melodies  must  not  stand 
out  with  a  disturbing  forwardness,  I  might  say 
egotism  ;  they  must  simply  serve  the  wliole;  they 
are  disciplined,  whereas  with  the  Italians  the 
isolated  melodies  assert  themselves,  I  might  almost 
say,  in  a  spirit  of  outlawry,  somewhat  like  their 
famous  bandits.  It  is  not  much  observed  ;  but 
many  a  common  soldier  fights  in  a  great  battle 
quite  as  well  as  the  Calabrian,  the  isolated  robber 
hero,  whose  personal  prowess  would  surprise  us 
less  if  he  fouglit  among  regular  troops,  in  rank 
and  file.  I  will  not  deny  the  merit  of  a  prepon- 
derance of  melody,  but  I  must  remark,  that  as  a 
consequence  thereof  we  see  in  Italy  that  indiffer- 
ence to  the  ensemble  of  an  opera,  to  the  opera  as 
a  complete  and  rounded  work  of  Art,  which  e.x- 
presses  itself  so  naively,  that  people  in  the  boxes, 
during  the  intervals  while  no  bravura  parts  are 
sung,  receive  visitors  and  gossip  freely,  if  they  do 
not  even  play  cards. 

The  predominance  of  harmony  in  Meyerbeer's 
creations  is  perhaps  a  necessary  consequence  of 
his  broad  culture,  which  comprehends  the  realm 
of  thought  and  of  appearances.  Treasures  were 
lavished  on  his  education,  and  his  mind  was  sus- 
ceptible ;  he  was  early  initiated  into  all  the 
sciences,  and  herein  distinguished  himself  from 
most  musicians,  whose  glaring  ignorance  is  some- 
what excusable,  since  they  have  commonly  lacked 
time  and  means  to  acquire  great  knowledge  out- 
side of  their  own  profession.  What  he  learned 
became  a  second  nature  with  him,  and  the  school 
of  the  world  gave  him  the  highest  development ; 


ho  belongs  to  that  small  number  of  Germans 
whom  even  France  must  recognize  as  models  of 
urbanity.  Such  height  of  culture  was  perhaps 
necessary  for  one  who  would  collect  and  shape 
with  sure  design  the  material  which  belonged  to 
the  creation  of  the  Huguenots.  But  whether 
what  was  gained  in  breadth  of  conception  and 
clearness  of  oversight,  were  not  lost  in  other  pe- 
culiarities, remains  a  question.  Culture  annihi- 
lates in  the  artist  that  sharp  accentuation,  that  bold 
coloring,  that  originality  of  thought,  that  direct- 
ness of  feeling,  which  we  so  admire  in  rude,  un- 
cultivated n'alures. 

Culture  is  always  dearly  bought,  and  little 
Blanka  is  right  about  it.  This  little  eight  years 
old  daughter  of  Meyerbeer  envies  the  leisure  of 
the  little  boys  and  girls,  whom  she  sees  playing  in 
the  street,  and  expressed  herself  lately  after  the 
following  manner :  "  TVhat  a  misfortune  that  I 
have  refined  parents  !  I  have  from  morning  to 
evening  to  learn  all  sorts  of  things  by  heart,  and 
to  sit  still  and  be  proper,  while  the  uncultivated 
children  down  there  can  run  about  so  happy  and 
amuse  themselves  the  whole  day  long  !  " 


Songs  of  the  Blacks. 

The  only  musical  population  of  this  countrv 
are  the  negroes  of  the  South.  Here  at  the  North 
we  have  teachers  in  great  numbers,  who  try  to 
graft  the  love  of  music  upon  the  tastes  of  our 
colder  race.  But  their  success  is  only  limited. 
A  few  good  singers  are  produced,  and  some  fine 
instrumental  performers,  but  the  thing  never  be- 
comes general.  Music  may  perchance  be  the 
fashion  for  a  winter.  But  it  does  not  grow  to  a 
popular  enthusiasm.  It  never  bei-omes  a  passion 
or  habit  of  the  people.  We  are  still  dependent  on 
foreigners  for  our  music.  Italian  singers  fill  our 
concert  rooms,  and  German  bands  parade  our 
streets. 

Throughout  the  country  the  same  holds  true. 
Singing  masters  itinerate  from  village  to  village, 
to  give  instruction  in  the  tuneful  art,  but  the  most 
they  can  muster  is  a  score  or  two  of  men  and 
maidens  to  sing  in  church  on  Sunday.  Brother 
Jonathan,  is  awkward  at  the  business,  and  sings 
only  on  set  orcasions.  Let  liim  be  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  choir,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
galler_v,and  he  will  stand  up  like  a  grenadier,  and 
roll  out  lustily  the  strains  of  a  psahn.  But  all  his 
singing  is  done  in  public.  He  makes  little  music 
at  home,  or  at  most  ordy  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
During  the  week  his  melodies  are  urdieard.  He 
does  not  go  lo  his  labor  singing  to  himself  along 
the  road.  No  song  of  home  or  country,  of  love  or 
war,  escapes  his  lips  as  he  works  in  his  shop  or 
follows  the  plough.  Our  people  work  in  silence, 
like  convicts  in  a  Penitcnilary.  They  go  to  their 
tasks,  not  with  a  free  and  joyous  spirit  that  bursts 
into  song,  but  with  a  stern,  resolute,  determined 
air,  as  if  they  had  a  battle  to  fight,  or  great  ditfi- 
culties  to  overcome. 

Even  the  gentler  sex,  who  ought  to  have  most 
of  poetry  and  music,  seem  strangely  indifferent 
to  it.  Young  ladies  who  have  spent  years  in  learn- 
ing to  play  on  the  piano,  an<i  sing  I(alian  airs, 
drop  both  as  soon  as  they  are  married.  Enter 
their  houses  a  few  months  laler,  and  they  tell 
you  that  they  ar.-  out  of  practice  ;  they  have  for- 
gotten their  music,  their  pianos  are  unopened, 
and  their  harps  are  unstrung. 

Compared  with  our  taciturn  race,  the  African 
nature  is  full  of  poetry  and  song.  The  Negro  is 
a  natural  musician.  He  will  learn  to  play  on  an 
instrument  more  quickly  thtn  a  white  man. 
They  have  magnificent  voices  and  sing  without 
instruction.  They  may  not  know  one  note  from 
another,  yet  their  ears  catch  the  strains  of  any 
floating  air,  and  they  repeat  it  by  imitation.  The 
/lative  melody  of  their  voices  falls  without  art  into 
the  channel  of  song.  They  go  singing  to  their 
daily  labors.  The  maid  sings  about  the  house,  and 
the  laborer  sings  in  the  field. 


Besides  their  splendid  organs  of  voice,  the  Afri- 
can nature  is  full  of  poetry.  Inferior  to  the  white 
race  in  reason  and  intelleit,  they  have  more  im- 
agination, more  lively  feelings  and  a  more  express- 
ive manner.  In  this  they  lesciiible  the  southern 
nations  of  Europe.  Their  joy  ai.d  grief  are  not 
pent  up  in  the  heart,  but  find  instant  expression 
in  their  eyes  and  voice.  With  their  imagination 
they  clothe  in  rude  poetry  the  incidents  of  their 
lottdy  life,  and  set  them  to  simple  melodies. 
Thus  they  sing  their  humble  loves  in  strains  full 
of  tenderness.  We  at  the  North  hear  these  songs 
only  as  bui-lesqued  by  our  Negro  Minstrels,  with 
faces  blackened  with  charcoal.  Yet  even  thus 
all  feel  that  tlicy  have  rare  sweetness  and  melody. 

Mincled  with  these  love  songs  are  plaintive  airs 
which  seem  to  have  caught  a  tone  of  sadness  and 
pathos  from  the  hardships  and  frequent  separa- 
tion of  their  slave  life.  They  are  the  Songs  of 
their  Captivity,  and  are  sung  with  a  touching  effect. 
No  song  of  a  concert  room  e-ver  thrilled  us  like 
one  of  these  simple  African  airs,  heard  afar  off  in 
the  stdlness  of  a  summer  night.  Sailing  down  the 
Mississippi,  the  voyager  on  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
er may  often  hear  these  strains,  wild,  sad  and  ten- 
der, floating  from  the  shore. 

But  it  is  in  religion  that  the  African  pours  out 
his  whole  voice  and  soul.  A  child  in  intellect,  he 
is  a  child  in  faith.  All  the  revelations  of  the  Bi- 
ble have  to  him  a  startling  vividness,  and  be  will 
sing  of  the  judgment  and  the  resurrection  with  a 
terror  or  a  triumph  which  cannot  be  concealed. 
In  religion  he  finds  also  an  element  of  freedom 
which  he  does  not  find  in  his  hard  life,  and  in 
these  wild  bursts  of  melody  he  seems  to  be  giving 
utterance  to  that  exultant  liberty  of  soul  which  no 
chains  can  bind,  and  no  oppression  subdue.  As 
hundreds  assemble  at  a  camp  meeting  in  the 
woods,  and  join  in  the  chorus  of  such  a  hymn  as 

'*  "When  I  can  read  rcij  title  clear, 
To  mansions  in  the  skies," 

the   unimpassioned  hearer   is  almost   lifted  from 
his  feet  by  the  volume  and  majesty  of  the  sound. 

No  voices  of  well  trained  choir  in  church  or 
cathedral,  no  pealing  organ,  nor  mighty  anthem, 
ever  moved  us  like  these  voices  of  a  multitude 
going  up  to  God  under  the  open  canopy  of  hea- 
ven. Blessed  power  of  music  !  that  can  raise  the 
poor  and  despised  above  their  care  and  poverty. 
It  is  a  beautiful  gift  of  God  to  this  oppressed  race 
to  lighten  their  sorrows  in  the  house  of  their 
bondage. 

Slight  not. our  countrymen  all  learn  a  lesson 
from  these  simple  children  of  Africa  ?  We  are 
a  silent  and  reserved  people.  Foreigners  think 
us  taciturn  and  gloomy.  So  we  are,  compared 
wiih  the  European  nations.  The  Germans  sing 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  Swiss  she[)- 
henl  sings  on  the  highest  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
the  peasant  of  Tyrol  fills  his  vallies  with  strains 
wild  as  the  peaks  and  the  torrents  around  him. 
But  Americans,  though  surrounded  with  every- 
thing to  make  a  people  happy,  do  not  show  out- 
ward signs  of  uncommon  cheerfulness  and  content. 
We  are  an  anxious,  careworn  race.  Our  brows 
are  sad  and  gloomy.  Soulless  and  joyless,  the 
laborer  goes  to  his  task.  This  dumb  silence  is 
ungrateful  in  those  who  have  such  cause  for 
thankfulness.  Americans  are  the  most  favored 
people  on  earth,  and  yet  they  are  the  least  ex- 
pressive of  their  joy.  So  that  we  almost  deserve 
the  severe  comment  of  a  foreigner,  who  on  seeing 
the  great  outward  prosperity,  and  yet  the  anxious 
look  of  the  people,  said  that  "  in  America_  there 
was  less  misery,  and  less  happiness,  than  in  any 
other  country  on  earth." 

Let  us  not" be  ashamed  to  learn  the  art  of  happi- 
ness from  the  poor  bondman  at  the  South.  If 
slaves  can  pour  out  their  hearts  in  melody,  how 
ouaht  freemen  to  sing  !  If  that  love  of  music 
which  is  inborn  in  them,  could  be  inbred  in  us,  it 
would  do  much  to  lighten  the  anxiety  and  care 
which  brood  on  every  face  and  weigh  on  every 
heart.  The  spirit  of  music  would  beguile  the 
toilsome  hours,  and  make  us  cheerful  and  happy 
in  our  labor. 

Nor  would  this  light  and  joyous  heart  make  us 
too  gay,  and  so  lead  to  folly  and  frivolity.  _  On 
the  contrary,  it  would 'prove  a  friend  to  virtue 
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and  purity.  The  sour  and  morose  spirit,  when 
it  recoils  from  its  oppressive  gloom,  is-  apt  to 
plunge  into  the  worst  excesses.  The  absence  of 
a  cheerful  buoyancy  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
drive  men  into  vice  and  sin.  If  every  family 
sung  together  at  early  morn,  that  lingering 
melody  would  render  their  spirits  more  elastic. 
With  his  children's  voices  in  liis  ear,  the  hard- 
working man  would  go  more  cheerfully  to  his 
labor,  and  those  melodies  would  make  his  spirit 
sunny  and  joyous  through  the  day. 

If  common  domestic  joys,  home,  health  and 
fireside  love,  can  thus  fill  the  heart  with  happi- 
ness, and  cause  it  to  break  forth  into  singing; 
surely,  when  that  heart  is  bounding  with  immortal 
hope,  it  may  rise  to  the  highest  strains  of  exulta- 
tion and  of  ecstacy. 

"  Let  those  refuse  to  sing 
"VVho  never  knew  our  God, 
But  children  of  the  heavenly  King 
May  speak  their  joys  abroad." 

Evangelist. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE    PKEACHING    OF    THE    TKEES. 

[From  the  German  of  Grden.] 
At  midnight  hour,  when  silence  reigns 

Through  all  the  woodland  spaces, 
Begin  the  hushes  and  the  trees 
To  wave  and  whisper  in  the  breeze, 

All  talking  in  their  places. 

The  Rosebush  tlames  with  look  of  joy, 
And  perfume  breathes  in  glowing  ; 

"  A  Hose's  life  is  quickly  past ! 

Then  let  me,  while  my  time  shall  last, 
Be  richly,  gaily  blowing  !  " 

The  Aspen  whispers  ;  "  Sunken  day  ! 

Not  me  thy  glare  deceiveth  ! 
Thy  sunbeam  is  a  deadly  dart. 
That  quivers  in  the  Rose's  heart — 

My  shuddering  soul  it  grieveth  !  " 

The  slender  Poplar  speaks,  and  seems 

To  stretch  its  green  arms  higher  : 
*'  Up  yonder  life's  pure  river  flows. 
So  sweetly  murmurs,  brightly  glows, 
To  that  I  still  aspire  !  " 

The  'WiUow  looks  to  earth  and  speaks  : 
"  My  arm  to  enfold  thee  yearneth ; 

I  let  my  hair  float  down  to  thee ; 

Entwine  therein  thy  flowers  for  me. 
As  mother  her  child  adorneth  !  " 

And  next  the  wealthy  Plum-tree  sighs  : 

"  Alas  !  my  treasures  crush  me  ! 
This  load  with  which  my  shoulders  groan, 
Take  off — it  is  not  mine  alone  ; 

By  robbing,  you  refresh  me  !  " 

The  Fir-tree  speaks  in  cheerful  mood  : 

"  A  blossom  bore  I  never  ; 
But  steadfastness  is  all  my  store ; 
In  summer's  heat,  in  winter's  roar, 

I  keep  my  green  forever  !  " 

The  proud  and  lofty  Oak-tree  speaks  : 
"  God's  thunderbolts  confound  rae  ! 
And  yet  no  storm  can  bow  me  down, 
Strength  is  my  stem  and  strength  my  crown ; 
Ye  weak  ones,  gather  round  me  !  " 

The  Ivy-vine  kept  close  to  him, 
Her  tendrils  round  him  flinging  : 

"He  who  no  strength  has  of  his  own, 

Or  loves  not  well  to  stand  alone, 
May  to  a  friend  be  clinging." 

Much  else,  now  half  forgot,  they  said  ; 

And  still  came  creeping 
Low  whispered  words  upon  the  air, 
"While  by  the  grave  alone  stood  there 

The  Cypress  mutely  weeping. 

0  might  they  reach  one  human  heart. 

These  tender  accents  creeping  ! 
What  wonder  if  they  do  not  reach  ? 
The  trees  by  starlight  only  preach, 

"When  we  must  needs  be  sleeping.        c.  T.  B. 


Thalberg. 

The  notice  of  the  great  pianist's  first  New 
York  concert  in  the  Tribune  of  Tuesday,  is  chiefly 
a  general  appreciation  of  what  he  has  done  for 
the  piano,  and  of  what  he  is  as  an  artist.  It  is  in 
Fry's  best  vein,  and  we  must  give  our  readers 
the  substantial  parts  of  it,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  Rightly  to  appreciate  him,  we  must 
look  at  his  antecedents,  anil  the  antecedents  of 
piano-forte  writing  when  he  first  came  before  the 
Eui-opean  world  some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  piano-forte  is  no  longer  considered  a  luxury 
to  the  great  run  of  dwellings,  large  and  small,  but 
a  necessity.  The  improvements  on  it  have  been 
so  great,  and  especially  the  rapid  and  brilliant 
advances  made  in  the  manufacture  of  square 
pi-inos  in  this  country,  or  of  that  kind  whose  mod- 
erate cost  puts  it  within  the  means  of  families  in 
ordinary,  that  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  this  instrument  constitutes  matter  of  more 
interest,  greatly  more,  than  that  of  any  other  mu- 
sical instrument.  The  manufacture  of  pianos  in 
this  country  is  a  prodigious  branch  of  arlistico- 
mechanical  industry;  and,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate we  made  two  years  ago,  it  amounted  to 
nearly  about  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  entire 
cotton  crop — that  crop  which  is  considered  the 
pivot  of  international  lesources  and  courtesies, 
and  which  goes  so  far  toward  making  Presidents. 
The  piano  being  so  improved  and  diffused,  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  that  the  genius  should  be 
found  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  its  resources, 
and  the  want  was  supplied  when  the  youthful 
Thalberg,  twenty  years  ago,  rose  like  a  star  of 
harmony,  and  delighted  all  Europe. 

To  understand,  likewise,  adequately  Mr.  Thal- 
berg's  position,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  the 
nature  of  musical  ideas,  as  distinct  from  the  pecu- 
liarities, or  the  ism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  piano-lbrte. 
The  origin  of  musical  ideas,  may  safely  be  attri- 
buted to  the  singing  voice,  in  its  alliance  with 
poetical  metre.  The  regular  measure  of  the 
poetry  shapes  the  musical  phrases,  gives  them 
sj'mmetry  and  renders  them  memorable.  Take 
away  the  real  or  cjuasi  division  of  musical  phrases 
according  to  poetical  metres,  and  the  music  be- 
comes illogical,  or  at  best  incapable  of  impressing 
the  memory.  Metrically  speaking,  there  is  gene- 
rally no  difference  between  the  music  of  the  dance 
and  that  for  the  voice — the  dance  requiring  divi- 
sions of  eight  measures,  and  the  voice  eight,  or 
regular  fractions  of  eight;  that  is,  four  or  two. 
This  metrical  arrangement  permeates,  likewise, 
the  longest  compositions — the  opposite  to  it  form- 
ing the  exception  to  the  rule.  In  regard  to  what 
may  be  called  a  musical  statement — in  the  same 
way  we  would  apply  the  word  statement  to  ora- 
tory— tlie  humanities  and  the  limits  of  the  voice 
seem  to  underlie  all  instrumental  music.  The 
largest  musical  statement  can  be  made  within  the 
limits  of  the  musical  voice,  which  is  two  octaves, 
and  generally  within  ten  or  twelve  notes.  A 
statement  with  the  speaking  voice  generally 
ranges  within  four  or  five  notes,  sometimes  rising 
to  an  octave.  Intensities  of  declamation,  the 
draughts  made  on  a  speaker  in  addressing  mon- 
ster meetings,  may  cause  him  to  exceed  the  oc- 
tave, but  it  is  still  an  excess  and  not  a  rule.  Now 
as  regards  this  power  of  musical  statement  pure 
and  simple,  the  piano  had  illustrious  champions, 
Mozart,  Clemenii,  Kalkbrenner,  Herz,  Weber, 
Beethoven,  Ries,  Steibelt,  Hummel,  Himmol  and 
others,  varying  in  degrees  of  mind  and  originality. 
Their  works  abound  in  passages  which  are  clearly 
vocal,  and  can  be  sung  within  the  range  of  an 
ordinary  voice.  We  find  it  recorded,  too,  that 
Beethoven  declared,  after  he  had  heard  Drago- 
netti  play  on  the  double  bass,  that  he  knew  for 
the  first  time  the  vocal  resources  of  the  bass,  and 
his  basses  accordingly,  whether  in  bis  stringed 
quartets,  his  symphonies,  or  his  piano-forte  works, 
have  much  of  this  new  qualify  of  vocality — this 
individualism  of  statement,  viewed  apart  from  the 
inherent  old-fashioned  mode  of  treating  the  bass, 
as  a  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  melody  o/ 
a  part  above.  Beside  this  vocality  in  the  higher 
parts,  and  afterward  in  the  bass  itself,  we  find 
very  markedly  in  the  piano  works  of  C.  M.  von 


Weber,  the  large  arpeggio-reachings.  Ideas,  too, 
passionate,  transcendent,  mysterious,  dramatic, 
there  were  for  the  fiiano.  But  still  something 
was  wanting.  The  resources  of  the  instrument 
were  not  fully  brought  out.  Orchestrally  viewed, 
its  relations  between  treble  and  bass  were  fre- 
quently so  wide  apart  that  the  effect  was  beg- 
garly. As  regards  combination,  there  was  a  want 
of  association  between  primary  ideas,  or  state- 
ments as  we  have  ventured  to  call  them',  and  the 
musical  intercalations,  the  addenda,  the  outpour- 
ings, the  spray  of  which  the  strong  fibre  of  a 
clearly-defined  vocal  melody  is  capable.  If  we 
look  at  the  works  of  the  masters  up  to  the  time  of 
Thalberg,  whatever  leanings  we  may  discover 
towani  the  new  school,  we  find  no  realization  of 
the  problem,  that  with  certain  ingenuities  of  fin- 
gering two  hands  may  be  made  to  do  almost  the 
work  of  four  on  the  piano-forte,  and  that  the 
sonorousness  of  the  instrument  may  be  doubled 
over  the  older  masters,  and  its  detire,  its  passion, 
its  impetuosity,  its  eloquence,  its  grandeur,  in- 
creased in  even  a  greater  ratio.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  mightily  akin  to  the  whole  vast 
looming  of  the  age — to  the  new  telescopic  drag- 
net used  for  the  skyey  depths  bringing  out  the 
"gems  of  purest  ray  serene"  which  have  slept 
there  for  billions  of  years — to  the  locomotive 
engine,  burning  to  ashes  all  old  journey  measure- 
ments and  crushing  miles  in  moments — to  the 
electric  telegraph,  which  turns  into  dazzling,  im- 
mortal fact  the  wildest  poetry  or  prophecy  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  —  there  is  somethnig  mightily 
akin  to  all  these  in  this  wide  world  of  new  octaves, 
these  fresh  continents  of  sounds,  and  the  master 
grasp  which  can  hurl  them  together  in  genial 
contrast.  This  has  been  achieved  by  Thalberg. 
Twenty  year's  ago  he  made  a  Columbus  vo3'age 
of  discovery  into  new  regions  of  piano-forte  pos- 
sibilities. He  bridged  over  the  separated  lands 
of  the  piano.     He  created  a  school. 

Taking  the  ideas  given  in  Rossini's  opera  of 
"  Moses,"  he  arranged  them  as  musical  statements 
had  never  been  arranged  before.  He  left  out 
the  lumber  of  scales  which  play  so  large  a  part  in 
the  sonatas  of  the  great  old  masters,  and  keeping 
the  personalism  of  the  vocalist — the  declaimed 
melody — ever  uppermost,  he  wove  around  it  the 
boldest  hei'oics  of  arpeggios,  or  rapid  addenda  of 
notes  dealing  in  intervals  of  thirds,  etc.;  the 
most  manly  of  thick-heaving  reduplications  of 
chords  at  various  octaves;  the  most  intrepid  of 
adventurous  leaps  and  iterations.  We  consider 
the  ism  engendered  by  M.  Thalberg  the  last  re- 
source of  the  piano.  Since  he  composed  his 
Mo'ise  piece  we  have  not  discovered  anything  of 
value  added  to  the  resources  of  the  instrument ; 
and  in  making  this  assertion  we  do  not  include  a 
discussion  of  the  genius  contained  in  the  ideas 
of  Chopin  and  Doehler,  and  some  of  the  best 
works  of  Herz,  but  merely  treat  of  the  matters 
of  increased  executive  grasp  and  increased  large- 
ness and  sonority  of  lone  and  efl'ect  contained 
therein. 

The  means  by  which  M.  Thalberg  arrived  at 
his  new  school  came  chiefly  of  the  use  of  the 
thumb  as  an  expressive  member  of  the  finger- 
singing  school.  This  being  inveigled  into  feats 
thitherto  unattempted,  the  remaining  fingers  of 
the  hand  are  left  free  and  easy  to  do  "  things 
unattemjjted  "  in  musical  verse. 

Happily  for  M.  Thalberg,  nature  consigned  to 
him  the  hand  to  jxecute  what  his  head  designed. 
He  is  equal  to  his  works.  His  playing  is  impec- 
cable, lie  never  misses  a  note.  He  performs 
with  ease  worthy  the  creator  of  a  new  school.  He 
delineates  a  melody  like  a  dramatic  artist,  and 
darts  his  arpeggio-spray  like  Apollo. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Nov.  10. — According  to  my  pro- 
mise, made  some  time  since,  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  musical  condition  of  this  city 
— not  that  it  will  be  at  all  interesting  to  your  readers, 
for  Albany  is  rather  an  unmusical  place.  Yet  those 
of  our  citizens  who  do  love  Art,  love  it  hugely,  and 
so  I  accept  your  invitation  without  further  hem-ing. 
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In  the  w;iy  of  materials  for  rtiusifi,  we  are  doing 
exceedingly  well,  for  we  have  a  large  number  of 
Piano  Forte  Manufactories  (for  the  size  of  the  jihice) ; 
and  to  have  a  Piano  and  then  a  "Bertini"  is  the 
groundwork  of  all  American  musical  education,  in 
most  people's  minds.  Some  very  excellent  Pianos 
are  made  in  Albany,  and  Boardman  &  Gray,  the 
leading  builders,  are  even  making  Grands,  which  is 
a  good. sign  for  the  future.  Barhydt  &  Morange, 
Reed  &  Co.,  and  Marshall,  James  &  Traver,  also 
produce  some  really  fine  instruments ;  and  the  old  firm 
of  Meacliam  &  Co.,  (so  well  known  in  old  times) 
still  make  good  pianos  and  in  the  same  quiet  way 
and  on  the  same  premises  that  they  did  thirty  years 
ago.  As  an  evidence  of  our  good  taste,  very  many 
Chickcring  Pianos  have  been  and  are  sohl  by  the 
agent,  Mr.  J.  Collier,  who  is  a  hard  working  man, 
and  a  very  successful  salesman.  He  is  also  a  musi- 
cian and  knows  what  a  piano  should  be,  and  therefore 
customers  have  confidence  in  his  selections,  and  in  no 
instance  have  they  been  disappointed.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  sale  of  Squares,  Mr.  Collier  has  already 
sold  ten  of  those  charming  Parlor  Grands  (we  call 
them  Cecilians)  and  three  full  grands,  all  of  which 
have  found  their  way  to  appreciative  parlors,  and  a 
square  piano  is  not  now  considered  the  instrument 
par  excellence  it  used  to  be,  and  that's  a  good  thing. 

We  have  some  very  good  Organs  in  our  city,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  well  played.  The  largest 
Organ  was  built  by  Erben  for  the  Cathedral,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  country.  This 
organ  is  a  first  class  instrument  in  size,  power  and 
quality,  and  Mr.  Carraody,  the  musical  director, 
illustrates  its  variety  and  many  beauties  in  a  most 
capital  manner.  His  choir  (a  large  chorus,  mostly 
Germans)  sing  quite  etfectively  some  of  the  best 
Masses  in  use,  and  they  are  now  busily  preparing 
for  a  grand  Sacred  Concert,  to  take  place  the  end  of 
the  month. 

The  next  organ  in  size  is  in  Dr.  Sprague's  Church, 
and  is  one  of  Hook's  best.  It  is  large  in  variety, 
and  possesses  gi-eat  sweetness  of  tone,  but  not  much 
true  power.  There  are  three  or  four  more  Hook 
organs  and  some  of  Applelon's,  but  not  remarkable 
enough  to  be  noticed  at  this  time.  Wm.  A.  Johnson, 
of  Westfield,  who  is  fast  winning  his  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  builders,  is  making  a  very  large  instru- 
ment for  the  only  Congregational  Cluirch  in  the  city, 
and  judged  by  his  other  organs,  a  superb  affair  may 
be  expected.  Mr.  Johnson's  abilities  are  not  at  all 
known  in  Boston  ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  from  my 
own  hearing,  that  he  is  bound  to  be  known,  and  his 
organs  will  now  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
American  builder. 

The  Episcopal  churches  have  the  smallest  and 
oldest  organs  in  the  city,  and  it  is  a  shame,  when 
their  beautiful  service  is  so  much  enhanced  by 
proper  musical  effect.  Yet  the  singing  in  some  of 
these  clmrchcs  has  been  much  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  choir  performances.  At  St.  Paul's 
for  many  years  the  music  has  been  a  leading  feature, 
and  for  the  last  year  service  has  been  sung  antipho- 
nally  by  an  excellent  quartet  at  one  side  of  the  or- 
ganist, and  a  choir  of  twelve  boys  at  the  other. 
Quite  a  number  of  singers,  of  a  great  deal  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  have  been  engaged  at  St.  Paul's. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Eastcott  (who  is  now  an  acknowledged 
European  prima  donna)  was  their  soprano  for  two 
years,  and  Mr.  Henry  Squires,  now  a  leading  tenore 
in  London,  was  in  the  same  choir  at  the  same  time. 
Their  soprano  of  last  season,  Miss  Isabella  Hinkley, 
has  a  voice  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  her  talent  is 
to  be  further  cultivated  and  perfected  by  a  thorough 
musical  education  in  Italy,  for  she  goes  to  Florence 
next  May.  But  choir  matters  have  been  through  a 
constant  series  of  clianges  this  season.  George  Wil- 
liam Warren,  for  eight  years  director  at  St.  Paul's, 
resigned  and  accepted  at  Dr.  Sprague's;  Albert 
Wood  resigned  at  St.  Peter's  and  accepted  at  St. 


Paul's.  The  choirs  of  these  and  some  other  churches 
also  changed  and  exchanged,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  report  the  degree  of  excellence  in  either  at 
present;  but  be  assured,  a  deep  interest  is  felt  to 
have  good  church  music,  and  excellent  s.ilaries  are 
paid  to  our  best  organists  and  singers,  and  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  our  people  if  the  good  is  not 
attained.  I  would  also  state  (as  the  missionaries 
say)  that  the  price  of  piano  and  voice  teaching  is 
much  improved. 

As  we  are  but  a  few  hours  ride  from  New  York, 
our  musically  minded  citizens  all  attend  the  opera 
there,  and  the  ever  popular  Trovatore  is  almost  as 
well  known  and  whistled  here  as  if  we  had  the 
regular  article  on  the  spot.  We  did  have  a  very 
shocking  attack  of  German  Opera  here  about  three 
years  ago,  and  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Troupe  oc- 
casionally call  on  us ;  but  as  one  aside,  let  us  say 
that  the  wliole  of  that  troiipe  ("vocally)  consists  of 
Miss  Pyne,  who  is  a  charming  singer  ;  but  excuse  us 
from  the  troupe ! 

Albany  is  ashamed  of  its  concert  rooms,  the  best 
of  which  is  very  small  and  inconvenient;  and  I  do 
believe  if  we  had  a  smaller  edition  of  the  "Boston 
Music  Hall,"  good  concerts  would  receive  better 
attention  here. 

Twelve  years  (or  more)  ago  Joseph  Burke,  the 
talented  violinist  (then  a  resident  of  Albany)  was  the 
conductor  of  a  fine  Amateur  Orchestral  Society, 
named  the  "  Concordia,"  which  unfortunately  only 
lived  while  Burke  was  with  us.  In  old  times  we  had 
fine  vocal  societies  ;  and  I  can  remember  hearing  the 
"  Messiah  "  and  "  Creation  "  as  well  done  as  could 
be  desired,  with  good  soloists,  powerful  chorus,  and 
a  fine  orchestra  under  Burke,  who  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  us.  Since  that  time  many  and  many 
other  vocal  associations  have  sprung  into  existence, 
but  six  months  (or  less)  always  finished  them,  which 
I  attribute  to  the  extra  quantity  of  legislation  which 
had  to  take  place  at  every  rehearsal.  Every  meet- 
ing must  he  called  to  order  by  the  president,  a  la 
Congress  even,  and  it  was  all  talk,  until  too  late  in 
the  evening  to  do  anything  for  divine  St.  Cecilia. 
At  present,  then,  there  is  no  regular  "Philharmonic," 
or  anything  of  like  style  in  Albany;  but  sundry 
choir  leaders  have  sundry  gatherings,  which  are  no 
doubt  named  up  strong  enough,  but  I  do  not  know 
any  particulars  of  them. 

The  Albany  music  store  is  Hidley's.  A  Mr. 
Scovel  has  just  opened  what  he  calls  a  "  Temple  of 
Music,"  which  name  is  ahead  of  any  establishment 
devoted  to  "sweet  sounds"  yet  heard  from.  Mr. 
Hidley  is  building  up  a  large  business,  and  has 
already  published  quite  a  quantity  of  sheet  music, 
such  as  it  is,  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 

Concerts  generally  go  a  begging  in  Albany,  and 
those  who  have  lately  suffered  while  honoring  us 
were  Miss  Pyne,  Adelaide  Phillipps  (with  Wm. 
Mason  and  Mr.  Adams),  and  Gottschalk.  Madame 
Isadore  Clark  is  threatening  a  concert,  but  we  hope 
she  will  not  be  so  reckless  as  to  make  the  attempt. 
Yet  Parodi  and  Strakosch  make  money  here,  and 
Ole  Bull  used  to.  Charity  concerts  are  exceptions, 
and  several  hundred  people  were  unable  to  attend 
George  Warren's  last  "  concert  for  the  poor,"  which 
which  was  a  "  perfect  jam." 

So  much  for  general  musical  matters  in  a  city 
which  is  certainly  large  enough  to  do  much  good  for 
the  "  divine  art " ;  and  there  is  a  hope  that  that  good 
will  yet  be  done,  for  we  are  decidedly  improving  ("as 
an  instance,  they  are  beginning  to  subscribe  for  the 
"Journal  of  Music").  If  your  readers  are  willing, 
I  will  write  again  and  speak  of  the  "  Pride  of  Al- 
bany," our  great  sculptor,  E.  D.  Palmer,  who  has 
just  accepted  a  most  flattering  invitation  to  exhibit 
some  of  his  beautiful  "  marble  poems"  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York.  Also  the  superb  pianism  of 
Gottschalk  and  the  singing  of  Miss  Phillipps,  and 
many  other  things  will,  with  your  permission,  be  ex- 
excellent  food  for  a  more  able  pen  than  that  of  your 
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Italian  Opera— "The  Worth  Star." 

In  our  review  of  the  brief  spell  of  opera  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  which  closed  last  Saturday,  we 
deferred  what  we  had  to  say  of  the  only  novelty, 
the  comic  opera  by  Meyerbeer,  L'Eloile  da 
Nord.  This  drew  a  full  house  for  a  single  eve- 
ning, and  a  Jiouse  more  than  half  full  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon.  It  should  have  been  played 
oftener  to  be  appreciated,  for  it  was  a  work  of 
Meyerbeer,  and  of  course  crowded  full  of  matter 
as  an  egg  of  meat,  whether  of  the  inspired  kind 
or  not.  Our  general  impression  was,  that  it  was 
over-ingenious  music,  a  great  labor  to  the  writer, 
and  a  labor  to  the  listener  who  sits  it  through. 
And  yet  full  of  curious,  pretty,  sometimes  beauti- 
ful conceits;  of  cunningly  elaborated  brilliancies 
and  Meyerbeerish  quaintnesses,  not  to  say  gro- 
tesquenesses ;  of  interesting  and  inspiring  combi- 
nations, well  studied  dramatic  or  melo-dramatic 
effects  and  contrasts  ;  striking  individualitj'  in  its 
little  scraps  of  melody  which  run  into  the  con- 
certed harmony,  but  tame  lack  of  individuality 
in  the  more  prominent,  developed  melodies ;  all 
manner  of  original  and  curious  arts  of  instru- 
mentation, &e.,  &o.  On  the  whole  a  very  tal- 
ented and  scientific  French  work  oi effect,  almost 
inseparable  from  the  Grand  Opera,  and  depending 
equally  on  scenic  .=pectacle,  the  pretty  platoons 
of  girl  soldiers,  uncouth  Cossacks,  &c.,  as  on  the 
music  for  success.  .  But  here  it  depended  chiefly 
and  most  successfully  on  Mme.  Db  Lagrange, 
whose  exquisite  acting  and  singing  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  cjuite  filled  the  mind  and  made  one 
uncritical  to  all  the  rest. 

"We  propose  to  look  into  this  opera  a  little — not 
very  profoundly  or  minutely,  but  just  enough  to 
do  our  duty  to  a  new  work.  Plot  and  spectacle  and 
music  are  inseparable,  so  we  will  trace  them 
along  together.  First  we  have  an  overture, 
opening  with  a  military  movement,  which  is 
worked  up  into  a  good  deal  of  activity  and  noise, 
and  then  passes  or  melts  by  means  of  a  prolonged 
trill  on  the  dominant  of  the  coming  key  into  a 
minor  dance  melody,  which  is  exceedingly 
piquant  and  pretty,  with  its  broad  rhythm,  and 
is  lusciously  instrumented.  The  march  returns, 
and  then,  through  a  gauzy  veil  of  harp  accompani- 
ments, appears  a  leading  cantabile  melody,  which 
we  shall  meet  more  tban  once  in  the  course  of 
the  opera,  it  forming  one  of  the  three  or  four 
motioes  which  mechanize  and  give  unity  to  the 
whole.  A  common-place,  Balfe-like  sort  of  mel- 
ody we  must  consider  it,  for  one  made  so  impor- 
tant. Fragments  of  the  march  again,  and  then 
for  a  close  some  trumpet  touches  of  a  livelier 
cavalry  air,  resembling  one  sung  in  the  sec- 
ond act.  On  the  wdiole  a  brilliant  and  effective 
overture,  of  whose  rich  instrumentation  we  could 
form  a  tolerable  idea  from  Maretzek's  fine 
orchestra,  although  it  recpired  half  a  dozen 
harps  instead  of  one,  and  all  things  in  propor- 
tion. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  gay  scene,  a  village  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  water  in  the  background,  a 
chapel  on  the  right,  the  rustic  house  of  Catarini 
and  her  brother  George  on  the  left.  Workmen 
(carpenters,  for  it  is  a  new  version  of  the  story  of 
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Peter  in  the  ship-yards  of  Zanciaam),  are  resting 
from  their  labors,  while  their  wives  and  daughters 
bring  refreshments;  Peter  alone  (Amodio)  is 
busy  at  his  bench  pushing  the  jacli-plane.  We 
sliall  see  what  keeps  hinn.  A  tenor  coryphaeus 
(our  veteran  friend,  in  all  the  operas,  who  sings 
always  flat)  leads  off  with  a  couple  of  bars,  to 
which  the  chorus  answers  in  a  minor  strain  of 
innocent  gayety,  quaint  and  fresh,  and  justitying 
what  Heine  says  of  the  individuality  of  Meyer- 
beer's choruses.  Next  coffies  (he  tenor  air  of 
Danilowitz,  the  pastry  cook  (Brignoli),  who 
makes  much  ado  about  his  hot  pies,  and  appeals 
most  wooingly  to  the  young  maidens,  singing  that 
his  cakes  are  as  warm  as  his  own  heart,  whereat 
the  damsels  jeer  and  laugh  in  comical  mocking 
strains.  There  is  nice  fitting  of  tone-figures  to 
sentiment  and  situation  in  all  this.  In  scraps  of 
recitative,  expressively  instrumented,  inquiries 
are  made  for  Catarina,  who  has  not  appeared ; 
hints  are  thrown  out  that  Peter  is  in  love  with 
her  and  waiting  for  her;  and  then  master  Peter 
developes  himself,  surly,  passionate  fellow  that  he 
is,  in  a  muttered,  growling  strain  of  bass,  which 
occurs  afterwards  often  enough  to  pass  for  a  type 
of  himself,  expressing  the  surly  fellow  and  no 
more,  while  musically  his  part  has  little  interest. 
A  drinking  chorus  follows,  charmingly  wild  and 
Northern,  and  also  in  the  minor,  the  orchestra 
after  each  strain  dashing  down  a  precipice  of 
chromatic  triplets,  with  a  recklessness  that  con- 
trasts with  the  touch  of  sentiment  there  is  in  the 
tune.  It  changes  to  the  major,  as  they  drink  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  then,  as  they  all 
kneel,  it  passes  into  a  prayer.  This  strain,  like 
the  whole  first  scene  indeed,  suggests  analogies 
with  the  first  scene  of"  William  Tell,"  like  situa- 
tions and  materials  being  employed  for  a  great 
ensemble.  With  Rossini  there  is  more  of  the 
freshness  of  nature,  and  more  spontaneous  naivete, 
with  all  his  art;  while  Meyerbeer  achieves  a 
less  complete  success  by  ingenious  calculation  of 
effects.  We  find  this  whole  first  act,  however, 
full  of  interest,  and  of  invention  at  least,  if  not  of 
inspiration. 

They  challenge  Danilowitz  to  drink  the  toast. 
He  drinks  only  to  the  Czar,  the  enemy  of  Swe- 
den !  They  resent  it  as  an  insult ;  carpenter 
Peter  (who  is  the  Czar)  defends  him,  and  a 
promising  fight  is  only  interrupted  by  the  bell 
calling  them  off  to  work  (an  awfully  harsh  bell, 
by  the  way),  and  lets  its  steam  off  musically 
instead  of  fisti-cally. 

Now  comes  a  bit  of  melodrama.  Peter  lingers 
behind,  watching  for  Catharine.  A  flute  strain 
from  the  house  !  'Tis  George,  his  "  professor  of 
the  flute,"  and  he  takes  up  a  flute  and  answers. 
This  flute  business  is  another  of  the  little  motives 
which  pin  the  whole  opera  together — a  hint  here 
of  what  is  completed  in  the  last  act.  They  drink 
together.  Catharine  has  gone.  It  seems,  to  ask  the 
hand  of  the  Inn-keeper's  daughter  for  George  in 
marriage  ;  and  now  trips  in  Lagrange  in  jaunty 
cantiniere  costume,  and  sings  about  the  most 
comic  piece  of  music  in  the  opera,  her  account  of 
her  interview  with  the  old  inn-keeper,  the  music 
being  somewhat  descriptive  of  that  important, 
burly,  gruff-voiced,  smoking  individual.  Mad- 
ame does  it  to  a  charm,  extorts  praises  for  her 
ambassadorship,  and  goes  off  with  a  flight  of  hlMi 
soaring  triplets,  in  which  her  voice  revels  as  ex- 
quisitely as  few  but  Lagrange  can.  Catharine  is 
wise;    she   lectures  her  lover,   whom    she    has 


canrrhc  drinking,  and  surly  Peter  mutters  out 
that  angry  strain  again.  She  recalls  her  dying 
mother's  prophecy  about  her  star,  the  North 
Star ;  and  here  come  in  the  harp  figures  and  a 
part  of  the  cantahile  (noticed  in  the  overture) 
which  is  the  typical  air  of  Catharine,  another 
recurring  motive  of  the  piece. 

As  Peter  is  about  to  go,  smarting  with  wounded 
pride  under  the  moral  lecture  of  his  lady  love,  in 
rushes  Prascovia  (Mme.  Marerzek),  the  be- 
trothed of  George,  in  great  alarm,  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  Calmuoks  and  Cossacks. 
Peter  is  very  brave,  but  Catharine,  true  to  her 
star,  is  wise  and  ready  for  emergencies.  Leave 
it  to  her.  They  retire,  and  in  creep  a  grotesque 
band  of  shaggj'  warriors,  headed  by  Giitzenko 
(CoLETTi),  a  dandy  ruffian,  who  makes  the  buf- 
foon of  the  play,  and  figures  afterwards  as  cor- 
poral and  what  not  under  Peter.  They  shout 
out  their  song  of  blood  and  pillage,  and  proceed 
to  charge  upon  the  house,  when  they  are  met 
upon  the  steps  by  Catharine,  clad  as  a  gipsy, 
with  a  starry  robe  and  a  tambourine,  who  with 
imperious  gesture  bids  them  back,  appealing  to 
the  superstition  of  their  race,  of  whom  her 
mother  was  one.  She  tells  their  fortunes,  and 
then  sings  the  spirited  gipsy  rondo  of  Jennt 
LiND  memory,  the  Cossacks  lifting  their  feet  the 
while  in  uncouth  accompaniment.  Without  the 
vigor  of  Jenny's  voice,  Mme.  Lagrange  executed 
it  with  almost  the  same  perfection,  as  she  does  all 
such  bravura  pieces.  The  savages  are  gone, 
good  ridiiance  !  and  Catharine  has  risen  to  the 
third  heavens  in  her  Peter's  admiration.  One  of 
the  most  charming.  Ingenious,  naive,  expressive 
passages  in  the  whole  opera  is  the  dialogue  which 
follows  between  the  lovers,  in  which  Catharine 
asks  the  seeming  carpenter's  history,  divines  his 
destiny,  and  kindles  anew  the  prouder  aspira- 
tions in  his  breast.  The  music  is  in  the  happiest 
vein  of  Meyerbeer  ;  in  Catharine's  part  it  has 
here  and  elsewhere  a  wise,  wholesome,  encour- 
aging sound,  revealing  a  fresh,  generous,  affec- 
tionate nature,  witty  withal  and  self-possessed. 
There  Is  really  an  Individuality  in  the  music  of 
Catharine  throughout — least  of  it  in  the  bravura 
pieces  which  most  captivate  the  crowd  ;  whereas 
Peter's  music  is  but  tamely  characteristic,  or  only 
characteristic  of  an  ordinary,  self-willed  and 
irritable  person.  There  is  a  touch  of  tenderness, 
however,  in  a  strain  here  which  he  sings  aside, 
as  he  thinks  of  "  her  noble  voice,  noble  and 
proud."  The  duet  ends  of  course  with  a  strain 
of  martial  and  heroic  resolution  and  self-dedi- 
cation. 

Now  comes  a  very  odd  duet  between  Pras- 
covia and  Catharine.  Poor  Prascovia !  worse 
trouble  than  before  1  Her  George,  her  lover, 
just  as  they  were  to  be  married,  is  enrolled  a 
conscript  by  the  Cossacks.  Catharine  comforts 
her;  another  moral  inspiration;  she  shall  be 
married  ;  a  substitute  shall  be  provided,  one  who 
looks  just  like  George — (the  heroic  girl  will  don 
the  uniform  herself).  So  there  are  alternate 
showers  and  sunshine,  smiles  and  tears  for  the 
simple-hearted  maiden.  All  this  is  expressed  in 
an  imitative  duet,  full  of  sobbings  and  coolnais  on 
the  one  part,  and  high,  cackling  laughter  on  the 
other,  T;hich  reminds  one  of  a  concert  of  hens 
and  chickens  in  a  barnyard.  Yet  it  is  exquisitely 
ingenious  and  funny,  and  the  glad  strain  in  which 
the  voices  join  at  the  end  is  extremely  pretty, 
flute-like   and   florid,  taxing  the  flexibility  and 


compass  of  both  voices  quite  severely.  Mme. 
Maretzek  ably  seconded  Lagrange  in  this,  her 
voice  telling  clearest  in  the  highest  notes,  but 
betraying  some  pinched  and  nasal  tones  in  the 
middle  region.  This  droll  conceit  was  vocifer- 
ously encored.  This  duct  might  pass  for  a  bur- 
lesque on  the  one  in  Freyschiilz,  also  between  a 
sad  and  a  merry  maiden.  But  that  has  soul  in  it. 
And  now  for  the  finale  of  this  first  Act,  a  wed- 
ding scene  in  the  foreground,  with  soldiers  in  the 
background  marching  off  the  conscripts.  A  band 
of  rustic  musicians  appear,  and  the  orchestra  is 
made  to  imitate  the  tuning  of  their  instruments, 
striking  hard  fifths,  winding  off  with  a  rude  trum- 
pet flourish ; — farcical  enough.  The  pretty  chorus 
of  young  girls  and  workmen  ;  the  rapturous  coup- 
lets of  Prascovia  the  bride,  accompanied  by  the 
la,  la,  in  octave  intervals  of  the  girls  swinging 
hands  girl-like;  the  smart  quickstep  chorus  of  the 
soldiers;  the  bacchanalian  gloit, glou,  and  zon,  zon 
of  the  men,  mingled  with  the  heart-beating  tic  tac 
of  the  lovers,  &c.,  make  an  ensemble  full  of  vari- 
ety and  zest,  in  which  of  course  the  orchestra 
plays  an  important  pa.it.  A  few  bars  of  religious 
music  as  they  all  kneel  before  the  chapel,  while 
Catarina  appears  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  disguised 
as  a  recruit,  and  sings  her  farewell  prayer  of 
blessing  on  the  marriage.  This  prayer,  with 
harp  accompaniment,  is  nothing  but  the  full  dc. 
velopment  of  that  sentimental  Balfe-IIke  melody, 
which  we  have  met  twice  before.  Interpolate  it 
into  the  "  Bohemian  Girl,"  and  we  fancy  few 
would  suspect  the  difference  of  authorship,  so  far 
as  essential  melody  is  concerned.  Blusically, 
Catharine's  strong  parts  are  her  weakest.  The 
real  music  of  her  part  is  In  those  incidental,  dia- 
logue scraps  of  melody,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
She  ends  with  a  florid  barcarole,  as  she  is  rowed 
off  In  the  boat,  whose  echoes  die  away  among 
the  rocks  with  the  most  silvery  purity  and  sweet- 
ness of  Lagrange.  Her  singing  of  the  prayer 
too  was  full  of  pathos,  and  better  than  the  melody 
deserved. 

So  much  for  the  first,  which  is  the  longest,  and 
it  seems  to  us  by  far  the  best  act  of  the  three. 
The  conclusion  of  our  sketch  must  give  way  for 
this  week  to  other  matters. 

The  article  on  the  first  page  by  Heine,  on  Mey 
ERBEER,  we  translate,  not  because  we  think  its  opin- 
ions true,  but  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  now  that 
attention  is  called  to  the  subject  by  the  ''North 
Star,"  as  indicating  the  strange  enthusiasm  which 
this  acute  satirist  shared  with  all  Germany  for  Mey- 
erbeer, about  the  time  of  the  first  success  of  Les 
Hatjuenols,  (1836 — 40).  Heine  had  sharp  things 
enough  to  say  of  Meyerbeer  in  some  of  his  later 
writings. 

At  length  we  are  to  have  a  beginning  of  classical 
music.  Our  mouths  water,  aiid  we  have  waited 
long.  Our  young  townsman,  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Pakker, 
who  has  the  true  tone  and  culture  of  an  artist,  is  to 
lead  off  this  evening  in  a  nice  little  Soircd  at  Chick- 
ering's  saloon.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
some  of  Beethoven's  earlier  piano  works,  wisely  and 
modestly  reasoning  that  he  must  do  a  good  service, 
while  things  more  formidable  and  brilliant  are  so 
common,  by  kcepin;;  us  familiar  with  these.  He  will 
play  to-uiyht  the  second  of  the  three  Sonatas  dedi- 
cated to  Haydn,  and  (with  aid  from  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club)  the  Trio  No.  1,  in  E  flat;  also 
sma  ler  pieces  by  BacK  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn- 
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The  Cliil)  will  play  with  him  the  famous  Schumann 
Quintet;  Mr.  Ryan's  clarinet  will  discourse  that 
sweet  Andante  Pastorale  by  CruscU  ;  and  Mrs-  Long 
will  sing  an  air  from  Mozart  and  Mr.  Parker's  music 
to  Tennyson's  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud." 
Who  will  resist  so  choice  a  feast  f...  .And  then,  to 
follow  up  the  supply  of  chamber  music,  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Cluh  will  commence  their  eighth 
annual  series  ne.xt  Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  August 
Fries  has  happily  recovered,  and  they  will  begin 
strong,  with  two  new  pieces  for  the  first  part,  viz: 
Mozart's  Fifth  Quartet,  in  A,  and  Beethoven's  Piano 
Trio,  Op.  70,  No.  2,  in  E  flat.  Part  second  will  in- 
clude an  Adagio  from  a  Clarinet  Concerto  by  Spohr, 
a  Polonaise  by  Cliopin,  and  Mendelssohn's  third 
Quartet,  in  D.  The  pianist  will  be  Mr.  Hugo 
Lkonhakd,  a  talented  young  artist,  recently  from 
Leipzig  .  .  .There  is  comfort  in  the  fact  that,  if  the 
great  public  is  not  ready  to  sustain  Orchestral  Con- 
certs, tliere  will  lie  plenty  of  choice  chamber  music 
for  the  few  !  But  we  do  not  despair  of  symphonies 
under  the  statue  of  Beethoven  yet  If  it  cannot  be 
done  in  one  way,  it  may  be  in  another.  Of  the  1500 
season  tickets  necessary  to  guaranty  eight  concerts, 
barely  700  were  subscrilied  for.  Now  we  throw  out 
a  hint:  Who  is  there  of  the  700,  wdio  would  not 
gladly  be  held  for  the  same  amount  for  say  fioe  con- 
certs, with  the  privilege  of  attending  one  rehearsal  to 
each  (making  it  equivalcTit  in  fact  to  ten  concerts  for 
$3  00!),  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  scries 
shall  he  extended  to  eigJit,  should  they  prove  popular 
enough  to  warrant  it  ? 
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New  York. — The  musical  event  of  the  week  has 
been  the  concerts  of  Thalberg,  of  which  he  has 
already  given  three.  In  the  absence  of  our  expected 
correspondence,  we  extract  from  the  Courier  & 
Enquirer^s  notice  of  Tuesday  evening: 

Niblo's  Saloon  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  last 
evening  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Thalrerg's  first 
Concert  in  America,  by  one  of  the  most  elegant  audi- 
ences ever  assembled  in  New  York.  The  concert  was 
quite  a  model  in  its  arrangements:  There  was  just 
enough  of  it: — a  rare  merit. — the  'not  too  much' 
appearing  to  be  the  most  difficult  lesson  for  public 
amusement  to  learn.  *  *  *  *  In  every  respect, 
then,  Mr.  Thalberg's  first  appearance  was  unexcep- 
tionable. He  came  before  the  American  public  ■without 
humbug  of  any  kind,  relying  solely  upon  his  estab- 
lished position  as  an  artist  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
merely  saying  :  '  I  have  come  to  you ;  hear  me  if 
you  will.'  His  success — we  mean,  of  course,  his 
American  success,  and  a  success  commensurate  with 
his  great  fame — was  established  beyond  a  doubt  at 
the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  concerts.  He  rose 
from  his  instrument  confessed  by  ever}"^  hearer  the 
masser  of  all  the  masters  who  had  preceded  him. 

"When  he  began  to  play,  the  first  impression  was 
that  we  had  heard  all  this  before,  and  heard  it  very 
much  to  our  satisfaction;  but  after  awhile,  even  the 
dullest  ear  began  to  perceive  that  in  addition  to  some- 
thing that  it  had  heard,  there  was  something  that  it 
had  not  heard  before ;  and  this  went  on  increasing 
until  finally  the  new  revelation  eclipsed  the  old  and 
familiar  knowledge,  and  Mr.  Thalberg  was  listened  to 
as  if  he  were  beginning  the  revolution  in  piano-forte 
playing  which  he  triumphantly  completed  in  Europe 
several  years  ago.  For  Mr.  Thalberg,  young  as  he  is, 
is  the  father  of  the  present  school  of  piano-forte 
playing.  *******  Mr.  Thalberg's  com- 
positions generally  consist  of  what  might  be  ealled 
variations  upon  an  air;  variations  of  an  air  they  cer- 
tainly are  not ;  for  his  literal  faithfulness  to  the 
simplest  theme  that  he  may  take  as  his  subject  is  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  crowd  of  brilliant,  fantastic, 
musical  thoughts  with  which  he  adorns  and  illustrates 
it.  You  hear  this  theme  constantly  ;  it  goes  steadily 
and  inexorably  on  ;  its  bold  steady  march  distinctly 
audible  amid  the  musical  tumult  of  arpeggios,  scale 
passages,  octaves,  and  fanciful  outbursts  and  freaks 
of  sound,  which  his  magic  raises  around  it.  This  was 
particularly  remarkable  last  evening  in  the  Fantasias 
upon  themes  from  La  Son/iaml^xhi  and  in  the  grand 
variations  on  tbe  air  from  UElhir  (VAmnre.  * 
{fljAs  to  Mr.  Thalberg's  playing  we  omit  as  entirely 
superfluous,  if  not  impertinent,  all  praises  of  its  me- 
chanical merits,  and  go  not  into  particulars,  or  into 
raptures,  about  his  wrist  at  once  strong  and  flexible, 
— his  touch  at  once  firm  and  delicate,  crisp  and  easy, 
— his  thumbs  all  fingers  instead  of  his  fingers  all 
thumbs,  and  his  fingers  all  first  and  second — his  having 
two  right  hands  instead  of  one  right  and  one  left ; — he 
is  beyond  all  this  sort  of  commendation.  It  became 
necessary  for  others  to  attain  those  things  because  he 
had  them,  and  discovered  how  to  use  them  :  they  were 
not  much  needed  before;  some  of  them,  not  at  all. 
His  execution  seems  absolutely  perfect ;  and  his  style, 


remarkable  for  every  excellence,  is  chiefly  so  for  its 
brilliance,  its  elegance,  and  its  precision.  His  accu- 
racy is  marvellous  to  the  verge  of  the  miraculous; 
and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  story  told,  that  one  of 
those  used-up  Englishmen  who  travel  about  in  search 
of  a  sensation,  having  followed  him  in  vain  for  three 
years  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  false  note,  blew  out  his 
brains  in  despair.  Of  this  characteristic  he  gave  a 
splendid  example  last  evening  m  the  Etude  with 
repeated  notes.  He  played  this  like  a  machine  with  a 
soul.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  after  such  a  per- 
formance as  that,  especially  by  musicians;  mute 
admiration  and  wonder  are  the  tribute  which  it  exacts, 
if  we  except  outbursts  of  applause  ;  but  there  is  really 
very  little  to  be  said  about  absolute  perfection.  We 
have  no  space  for  further  remark,  however,  at  this 
time,  and  can  only  add  that  Mr.  Thalberg's  success 
with  his  audience — one  of  tbe  most  cultivated  ever 
assembled  in  this  city — was  complete,  triumphant. 
He  was  called  vociferonslj'  after  each  performance; 
hut  complied  with  the  demand  for  an  encore  but  once. 

Not  the  least  attraction  of  the  evening  was  the 
s'nging  of  Madame  Cora  t>e  Wilhorst,  who  with 
Signer  Morelli  assisted  Mr.  Thalberg.  Madame 
r>E  "WiLHORST  in  voice  and  method  ranks  high  among 
the  best  vocalists  whom  we  have  heard  of  late.  Her 
voice  is  at  once  sympathetic,  powerful  and  flexible;  and 
her  style  and  method  are  of  the  best  Italian  school,  in 
which  she  has  studied  with  a  success  which  indicates 
unusual  artistic  capabilities.  Her  singing  last  evening 
of  Diinque  io  son  and  of  the  Air  from  II  Trorafore 
was  verv  charming;  and  after  the  latter,  she  was 
deservedly  recalled  with  an  enthusiasm  hardly  inferior 
to  that  elicited  by  the  hero  o'"  the  eveningr. 

Signor  Morelli's  noble  and  purely  delivered  voice 
we  always  listen  to  with  great  pleasure,  and  never 
with  more  than  last  evening.  He  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Graziaxi,  first  among  the  baritones 
who  have  visited  us. 

The  Academy  of  Music  was  opened  under  the  man- 
agement of  Baron  Stankovitch  on  Monday  nis:ht  wnth 
II  Trovatore^  which  has  been  followed  by  L^Etoile  dii 
Nord.  A  strange  scene  occurred  the  first  night,  of 
which  we  find  the  following  account: 

Quife  a  srene  of  confusion  took  plare  on  Monday  nijiht,  "when 
Krentzer,  thfi  new  ponducfor,  vico  Marct-zek.  fpxfonimuninated 
by  Hie  stockboMefP,)  took  Iiis  seat.  A  sl-orm  of  his.=es,  shouts 
of  "  Maretzek  I  Mare'zekl"  he.,  arosfi  from  all  pll^^s  of  the 
audienre,  and  it  was  in  vain  that,  the  orfhestra  endrrtvored  (o 
m:ike  it  itself  heard  Kreutzer  turned  to  the  audienre.  bowed 
and  smiled,  and  received  some  applause,  hut  the  (ortfusion  did 
not  cease  until  the  unpopular  conductor  quitted  his  official 
seat,  and  handed  M  irefzek  into  it,  amid.'^t  the  acrlamntions  of 
the  revnlutioniFfs.  Kreutzer  tonkhis  usual  piace  as  first  violin, 
and  the  performance  went,  on.  It  was  of  course  a  precon- 
certed avrantrpment.  in  order  to  mortify  the  stockholders,  who 
had  stipulated  in  the  arrangements  with  Mad.  de  Lat^ranue, 
that  Mnretzek  should  have  no'hinjr  whatever  to  do  in  the 
Opera  House.  At  the  end  of  the  tliird  art  the  audience  in- 
sistpil  upon  Max  makjnp:  a  speech,  which  he  did  in  a  very  few 
words  of  very  broken  Enclish.  The  revolution,  speech  and 
opera,  "went  off  in  grand  style,  although  Aniodio  had  a  cold  ; 
so  that  the  opening  was  a  complete  success. 

The  Academy  is  rented  for  six  weeks  only,  and  at 
less  than  half  the  rent  stated  by  the  Times.  A  new 
tenor  'is  expected  from  Europe,  when  Verdi's  {tou- 
jours  Verdi!)    Traviafa  and  Sicilian   Vesjoers  will  be 

brought   out The   German    Opera,   we  regret   to 

learn,  has  failed The  new  contralto,  Mme.ANGRi, 

arrived  last  Saturday. 

Foreign. 

Manchester,  Eng. — The  Free-Trade  Hall  Choral 
Concerts  were  inaugurated  Oct.  30th  by  a  perform- 
ance of  the  **  Creation."  The  vocalists  were  Miss 
Louisa  Vinning,  ("  remembered  as  the  Infant 
Sappho,")  "  Mr.  Haiiri  MilL-^rd,"  and  "  Mr. 
Hexri  Drayton,"  under  which  Frenchified  style 
familiar  American  names  may  possibly  be  recognized. 
The  Manchester  Examiner  says  : 

Mr.  Millard,  a  young  American  tenor,  made  his  first 
bow  to  a  Manchester  audience  on  this  occasion.  He 
has  been  singing  with  great  success  in  London,  during 
the  past  season;  and  in  the  highly  descriptive  air, 
'*Now  vanish,"  at  once  gave  evidence  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  voice  of  remarkable  and  beautiful  quality. 
The  lower  notes  of  his  register  are,  indeed,  at  present 
comparatively  weak  and  w-anting  in  resonance,  but 
his  style  is  masterly,  and  we  have  seldom  had  to 
chronicle  a  more  favorable  debut.  Indeed,  we  never 
remember  to  have  heard  the  beautiful  air,  ''  In  native 
worth,"  sung  with  such  a  rare  appreciation  of  its 
innumerable  beauties,  and  with  such  chaste  and  judi- 
cious feeling.  "We  regretted  to  notice,  however,  that 
he  would  not  allow  Haydn  to  speak  always  for  himself; 
the  more  so,  as  an  innovation  was  attempted  in  a  re- 
citative he-d  sacred  in  the  remembrances  of  all  tbe 
lovers  of  oratorio  singing. 

Mr.  Henri  Drayton  is  not  unknown  to  the  amateurs 
of  Mancboster,  though  this,  we  believe,  was  his  first 
appearance  here  in  sacred  music.  His  ponderous  voice 
and  dramatic  style,  more  suited  to  the  stage  than  the 
orchestra,  nevertheless  told  well  in  the  fine  bass  airs 
which  form  so  prominent  a  portion  of  the  oratorio. 
We  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  chaste  style  and 
deep  feeling  manifested  in  the  duetto   of  the  third 


part.     **  By  thee  with  bliss,"  we  have  indeed  seldom 
heard  surpassed. 

Hanover. — The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter 
to  the  London  Musical  Wur/d,  Oct.  25: 

The  traveller  in  North  Germany  will  do  well  to  pass 
some  time  both  at  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  on  his 
way  to  the  capital  of  Prussia.      At  Hanover  he  will 
find    a   spacious    and    beautiful   theatre,    devoted   on 
alternate  nights  to  drama  and  opera.     Marschner,  the 
composer,   is   music-director,    and    his  latest   opera, 
Hans  Heilinff^  has  maintained,  if  not  raised,  his  fame 
as   a  dramatic   composer.      The  performance  of  this 
work,  which  I  heard  recently,  was  remarkable  in  many 
respects,  more   so   on  the   whole,   however,    for  the 
ensemble  than  for  any  special  excellence  in  the  prin- 
cipal singers,  who  all  sang  in  the  ultra-German  manner, 
and  practiced  exaggerations  both  of  voice  and  gesture. 
Tbe  story  of  //o»5  TIcilinci  is  a  little  in  the  Der  Frcis- 
chiitZ'Vampyr  style;    and  the  mu^ic  (although  exhi- 
biting  the   highest   measure   of  cleverness}  is   little 
more    than    an   ingenious   compound   of    Spohr   and 
Weber — or  rather  of  Weber  and  Spohr,  since  Herr 
Marschner  (who  has  no  no  originality)  finds  it  easier 
to  counterfeit  the  wild  peculiarities  of  the  first  than 
the  gorgeous  harmony  and  elaborately-fini-shed  orches- 
tration of  the  last.     The  best  parts  of  the  opera  are 
those  in  which  the  situations  require  the  music  to  be 
comic.      The  diablerie,  where  the  supernatural   per- 
sonages are  directly  concerned,  is  labored  and  feeble; 
but  where  their  influence  is  merely  suggested,  a  cer- 
tain  vein   of   the   Hoff"manesque   becomes   apparent, 
which  is  uncommonly  genial  and  attractive.      Hans 
Heiling  appears  to  be  popular;  and,  although  Herr 
Marschner  is  neither  a  genius  nor  a  great  master  of 
instrumentation,  his  nmsic  is  sensible,  fluent,  nearly 
always    effective,   and  not   seldom  interesting.      The 
band  at  Hanover  is  capital,  and  performs  duty  on  the 
dramatic  as  well  as  on  the  operatic  nights.     Between 
the  acts  of   Klytdmnestra — a- new   tragedy   parodied 
from    the    Agamemnon    of    Euripides,    and   recently 
imported  from  Berlin — I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
admirable  execution  of  several  fine  overtures,  among 
others,  Mozart's  to  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  and  Spohr's 
rarely  heard  Macbeth.     The  theatre  may  be  described 
as  imbedded  in  gardens.     It  is  built  in  the  handsomest 
part  of  the  city  ;  and  the  exterior  is  more  than  worthy 
of  the  interior,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  really 
magnificent  public  edifice.     The  charge  of  admission 
to  what  are  esteemed  the  very  best  pieces  is  only  one 
thaler  eight  grosclien — less  than  four  shillings  ;   but  I 
should  recommend  English  visitors  to  repair  to  what 
is  entitled  the  '■'•  parquet  perron,"  where,  for  .twenty 
groschen  (about  two  shillings)  they  can  be  as  genteely 
and   comfortably   accommodated  as  in   tbe  stalls   at 
either  of  our  London  Italian  operas.     And  then,  too, 
how  refreshing,   how  sensible,  a  performance  which, 
begins  at  seven  and  is  over  before  ten  !     You  get  for 
your  money  only  one  piece,  it  is  true — opera,  play,  or 
ballet — but  upon  that  one  piece  the  greatest  care  is 
bestowed,  and  neither  the  performers  nor  the  audience 
are  tired  at  the  end.     The  Konigliches  Hof-Theatre 
was  commenced  by  the  late  king,  in  1845,  and  fini.shed 
in  1852  by  the  reigning  monarch  of  Hanover.     It  is 
large  enough  to  hold  nearly  2,000  people,  and  both  as 
an  edifice  and  as  an  institution  it  is  worthy  of  a  much 
larger  empire  than  the  petty  region  which,   once  a 
dependence  of  the  English   crown,   is  now  governed 
(almost   despotically)   by  the  alllicted  cousin  of  our 
gracious  Queen. 

The  theatre,  however,  is  not  all  that  Hanover  pre- 
sents of  interesting  to  the  amateur  or  professor  of 
music.  Joseph  Joachim  resides  here,  for  six  months 
out  of  the  year,  in  his  capacity  of  concert-meister  to 
His  Majesty  the  King. 

Joachim  is  playing  more  grandly  than  ever — of  which 
I  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  judging,  at  his  own 
apartments,  where,  in  association  with  three  members 
of  the  theatre-orchestra— Herren  Eyertt  (brothers, 
second  violin  and  viola,  and  Lindner,  violoncello — be 
performed  tbe  Uth  quartet  (in  F  minor),  the  C  sharp 
minor  (posthumous),  and  the  extraordinary  fugue, 
Op.  135,  originally  composed  as  finale  to  the  B  flat 
posthumous,  but  afterwards  published  alone.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  read  these  works  more  deeply,  or  to 
execute  them  with  more  brilliant  ellect,  would  be 
impossible.  The  fugue,  for  the  first  time  (to  me  at 
least)  revealed  an  intelligible  design  and  a  logical  form 
of  development.  Certainly  the  most  daring,  extrava- 
gant and  original  specimens  of  fugue  the  art  can  boast 
are  the  two  which  Beethoven  composed  in  the  key  of 
B  fliit— the  one  immediately  under  notice,  and  the 
fnale  to  his  pianoforte  sonata  Op.  108.  While  paying 
'the  first  tribute  to  Joseph  Joachim,  I  must  not  omit 
to  acknowledge  the  eminent  talent  displayed  by  Herren 
Eyertt  and  Lindner,  who  showed  themselves  worthy 
companions  of  their  distinguished  co^icert-meister. 

Juachim  has  been  composing  a  good  deal— but  still 
not  enough.  He  has  written,  among  other  things  less 
important,  four  orchestral  overtures,  only  one  of  which 
(that  to  Hamlet)  he  has  had  the  courage  to  produce 
at  tbe  concerts  he  directs.  This  is  mistaken  modesty. 
If  Joachim  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  position 
he  has  mainly  won  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  ability 
how  is  the  musical  world  to  know  what  he  is  doing? 
Besides  it  is  of  very  little  use  composing  for  the 
orchestra  unless  he  can  gain  experience  by  judging  of 
the  elfects  at  which  he  aims,  othencise  than  itp07ipaper. 
He  has  the  opportunity,  and  should  use  it.  There  is 
in  Joachim  the  element  of  originality— u.  great  matter. 
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Berlin.— The  Pvoj'al  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  cele- 
brated the  birthday  of  their  patron,  the  King,  on  the 
loth  inst.,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Sing-Academie. 
The  Festival-Cantata  for  the  occasion  was  composed 
by  Herr  A.  W.  Bach,  Miisik-dircctor,  and  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Academy.— There  is  nothing  new  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  where  Mile.  Johanna  Wagner 
is  still  the  great  attraction.  She  has  been  playing 
Komeo,  in  J  Montecchl  e  CapiUetii. 


MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER 

WILL  Rive  !i  SOIREE  at  tile  Booms  of  the  Me.wrs  CmcE- 
ERiXG,  (Masonic  Temple.)  on    SATURDAY   EVENING, 
Nov.  I5lh,  in  which  he -will  be  kinrlly  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  il. 
LONG  and  the  MKNDELSSOIIN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 
Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  principal  Music  stores. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

Tlic  MciislelssoSiH  iliiifstettc  CImIj's 

Will  take  place  on  TUESDAY,  Nov  ISrh,  .it  Messrs.  Chickek- 
ING'S  Rooms,  as.=isted  by  Mr.  HUGO  LEONIIARD,  Pianist. 

Quartette  by  Mozart,  in  A,  {first  lime.)— Beethoven's  Piario 
Trio  in  E  flat,  op,  70— Adagio  for  Olarinette,  by  Spobr.— Polo- 
naise by  Chnpin,  played  by  Mr.  Leonhard, — and  a  Quartette  in 
D,  by  Mendelssohn. 

Tickets  for  the  Series  of  Eight  Concerts,  .US.  Single  tickets 
■will  be  SpI  each.  Lists  and  tickets  may  he  found  at  the  music 
stores.  The  Club  during  the  seasou  will  be  assisted  by  the 
best  available  talent. 


MUSICAL    SOIREES. 

mm  mmm. 

Proposes  to  give  his  Fourth  Series  of  FOUR  SOIREES, 
At  tlie  Messrs.  Chickeriiis's  Saloon, 

during   the  nmnths   of   December,    January,   February   and 
March,  on  Saturday  eTeniogs  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

Subscription  for  the  :::erit!S,  in  packages  of  four  ticket^,  3?3. 
Sub.^cription  li.«t«  may  by  found  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Rooms,  and  at  the  music  stores. 

TREMOKT  TSMPLE  MUSIC  STOKE. 

T1/"H.IT1B  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
¥  ?    Fni-eiLrn  Classic  Mu^ir,  at  the  r.^duced  price.s. 

THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Kimbault,  a  few  copies. 

Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meyer  Flutes.  Also,  a 
genuine  Lupot  Violin. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Messrs.  MASOT^  &  HAMLIN  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  M^issachusefCs  Chnrifable 
Meclianic  Associario  i  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  musical  instrument,  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  lSo6  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  Che  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1856  FirRt  Pre- 
77i?ums  have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs: — Vermont  State  F:iir.  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  Stfite  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1S56:— making  Six  First  Prennuins  in  one  month  !  I 

N.  B  — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  ni  evtry  Fair  at.  which 
they  have  heen  exhibited.  The  Org;in-IIarmonium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  wirhout,  pedal  bass  The  one  wirh 
pedal  b;iss  contains  eiglit  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  fS400  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  ^350-  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  SCO  to  ^175.     Price  of  Organ  ]Me!odeons  9200. 

[n?"For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
IHA?OK  &  HAPililN, 
Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston^  Ms. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHAED, 

Fkom    the    Conservatory    of   Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 


CARL    ZEKRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINCiNO. 

Mrs.    carl    ZERRAHN, 
teacher   of  the   piano-forte, 

Kesldenoe  I'I'o.  1  Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

Ctftrljtr  uf  tljE  l^ymm  niiii  tinging, 

V.    S.   HOTE  E,. 


PIANO-POETE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  NATHAN  B.  CLAPP,  from  the  "  Coiiservato- 
rium  der  Musik,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  Iiis  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  tor  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 


8  (Imported  from  ±,ngland; 

^      y?    Broadway^  JV.IT. 


inl  Societies  ^m\  Claoirs. 
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NOVEXtliO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Sociefies.  Church  Choirs,  and  Sinking 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  On-hi^cfral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorir.s,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festiviil  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trir)s,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Mnrches ;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  wiih  Latin  words;  Masees,  Motets,  &c  ,&c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Kovello's  Octavo  Edlitions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Si-ore,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah, 
Sfl  63,  Judas  Maccabteus,  m  63;  Haydn's  Cie^tion,  S=l  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  the-e  great  masters  have  been  published  in 
this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOV]E]L.]L.O'S  OCTAVO  CKORTTgES. 
All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  edirinns  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in   Vocal   Score   with   organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniincDt,  at  3,  6,  9)  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAWD-feOOK. 

A  collection  of  rou.Mi-  in  separate  Vucal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  fuiiowing 
Oratorios : 

Kaiiclel's  <'MessSali."  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Haisdel's  "Jiidas  Maccabseus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  »*Sarason,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  iu  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTIOW  OP  GLEES. 
Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Ciicular.     for  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVJEII^LO^S    music    STORSj 
38D  Biiiadivay,  We^v  "Vork, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TE^^CXiEI^    OF     SIKTG-XISrO-, 
■47  Hancoclk  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  EENDELARI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chicki-ring  &  Sons,  at  Rirhardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Heed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, ybr  begin- 
ners only.,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct  Q^h.  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Saloon,  Vfliere  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  tho.=e  members  of  the  dasa  of  last  year, 
who  my  wish  to  t^ontiiiue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALB  ANT,     N  .    Y. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLIjE.  GA3SIELLS  B2  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  65  H.4NC0CK  STREET. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  9  MAKION  STllEET,   BOSTON. 
Address   Ridiardson's  H]u>ical  Excliauge,  282  Wasliiugton  St. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PI.\NO,  and  tnay  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Ex<'hange.  Terms,  .*oO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  oupa  week. 


CHICKERINQ   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

3    UAYWARD     PLACE. 

MR.  AUGUST  PE.IES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
1.5th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  J!ichard.>on'8  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

fMrljjr  nf  linging  ml  ^:^innn-/nrtB, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOE  PE.IFTIFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     XEATLT     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OPPICE    OP 

EDWARD    II.    BALCH, 
No.    91    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

M.aiiiiSactory,  379  "Wasliiaigtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

F.    F.    IDOX5C3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OV  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 
10  Beaclft  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

[E7=-PIAN0S  rOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

EMPOKTEKS  ©F  F^KEIGi^  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED    TO 

No.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
R.esideiiLCe  No.  56  li^ueeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respi'Cffully  requeh^ted. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

C.    BE8EU§IWG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Ji!rard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

fC?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  com plete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


DWIGHT'S  JOUi^NAL  OF  MUSIC, 

^  papjEx  of  ^rt  anti  iLiitraturc, 
Putlished  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Bostoa. 
T^vo  Dollars  per  naaituiu,  in  acSvance.   . 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Jiusic,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely'  Analyses  of  the  notalde  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Jlusical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  stj'les,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  hearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  \^iters  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

O^-Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion .S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent, .  ..^Q  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20 cts. 
Payment;- required  in  advance:  for  yeaa-ly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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The  Works  of  Chopin. 

[The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  little  pamphlet 
published  in  London  some  years  since,  without  date 
■  or  name  of  author,  entitled  "An  Essay  on  the  Works 
of  Frederic  Chopin."  It  is  written  in  rather  a  high- 
flown  and  extravagant  style  of  eulogy,  although  it  is 
in  the  main  appreciative.  It  is  in  fact  an  uncommonly 
clever  music-seller's  pifJT,  issued  by  the  London  pub- 
lishers of  Chopin's  music.  Retrenching  some  of  its 
most  transcendental  superfluities,  we  think  it  will  not 
be  uninsti'uctive  to  those  who  are  curious  to  know  the 
extent  and  character  of  this  poet-pianist's  composi- 
tions.] 

The  pvevailins:  tone  of  tlic  most  popnlnr  piano- 
forte, miisiu  of  the  present  rlaj'  is  unhealtliy  and 
vicious  in  the  e.-vfrerae.  Morbid  sentimentality 
has  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  tenderness  and  of 
passion,  while  passages  of  mere  finger  dexterity 
preside  over  what  was  onee  the  dwelling-place  of 
pure  melody  and  ingenious  contrivance.  The 
love  of  beanliful  and  unaffected  harmony  seems 
■wholly  dead  in  the  bosoms  of  modern  composer?, 
who,  influenced  by  the  clever  trickery  developed 
in  the  music  of  M.  M.  and  a  host  of  others, 

think  of  nothing  but  new  modes  of  showing  how 
an  idea,  in  itself  absolutely  phantasmal,  shall  be 
presented  in  new  forms  of  clap-trap — shall  be 
arpeggioed  into  fresh  showers  of  triviality.  With 
the  exceptions  of  Felix  Mendel3.sohn  Bartholdy, 
Henri  Reber,  Stephen  Heller,  Ailolph  Henselt, 
Charles  Mayer,  William  Sterndale  Bennett,  and 
the  subject  of  the  present  essay,  there  is  S(-'arcely 
an  exibting  piano-forte  eomr)oser  who  does  not 
repeatedly  mistake  and  substitute  inflation  for 
energy — maudlin  mock  sentiment  for  true  feeling 
— va|iid  roulades,  for  natural  brilliancy.     *     *     * 

To  begin  then  with  Frederic  Chopin,  an  illus- 
trious instance  of  pure  and  unworldly  genius,  of 
true  and  artistic  intelligence — unbending  to  the 
polyhediie  v/and  of  motley  fashion — depising  the 
hollow  popularity  awarded  by  an  ill-judging  and 
unreflecting  mob — laughing  at  the  sneers  of 
shallow  critics,  who,  unable  to  comprehend  "  the 
Eublle-souled  psychologlsms"  of  real  genius,  lay 
bare  to  the  public  their  plenary  ignorance,  and, 
ill  fitted  to  appreciate  the  unvitiated  motives  of 


exalted  merit,  expose  the  dullness  of  their  feeble 
capacity  to  the  contempt  of  the  ill-natured,  and 
the  pity  of  the  wisp.  On  surveying  the  entire 
works  of  Frederic  Chopin,  we  find  their  grand 
cliarac'teristie  to  be — a  profoundly  poetic  feeling, 
which  involves  a  large  degree  of  the  transcendental 
and  mystic — is  essentially  and  invariably  of  pas- 
sionate tendency,  of  melancholy  impression,  anil 
metaphysical  coloring.  Chopin  does  not  carry  off 
your  feeling  by  storm,  and  leave  you  in  a  mingled 
maze  of  wonder  and  dismay;  he  lulls  your  senses 
in  the  most  delicious  repose,  intoxicates  them  with 
bewitching  and  unceasing  melodj',  clad  in  the 
richest  and  most  exquisite  harmony — a  harmony 
which  abounds  in  striking  and  original  features, 
in  new  and  unexpected  combinations.  The  first 
works  which  Chopin  presented  to  the  world, 
though,  of  course,  not  endowed  with  the  decisive 
and  individual  character  of  his  now  perfected 
style,  clearly  pronounced  themselves  the  offspring 
of  a  vigorous  intellect — of  energetic  originative 
genius,  untrammeled  by  conventionalities,  unfet- 
tered by  pedantry.  As  he  has  progressed,  his 
style  has  grown  up  and  expanded  like  some  goodly 
tree,  which  casts  the  shadow  of  exuberant  foliage 
over  a  labyrinth  of  untrodden  paths;  a  refuge  for 
all  beautiful  and  fantastic  shapes — children  of  his 
etherial  fancy,  of  his  plastic  and  glowing  imagina- 
tion. The  extent  and  variety  of  his  works,  which 
are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  piano-forte, 
plainly  indicate  the  unecjualled  fertility — the  over- 
(lowing  luxuriance  of  his  invention — the  endless 
diversity — the  unprecedented  abundance  of  liis 
resources. 

His  CoNCEKTOS — only  surpassed,  if  indeed 
they  be  surpassed,  by  those  of  the  great  Beethoven 
— are  vast  in  their  conception,  bold  in  their  outline, 
rich  in  their  motives,  minutely  and  dexterously 
finished  in  their  details.  The  first,  in  E  minor. 
Op.  11,  (dedicated  by  Chopin  to  his  friend  and 
fellow-artist,  Kalkbrenner,  whose  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  him  and  his  works  is  as  well  known, 
as  it  is  frequently  and  ardently  expressed)  com- 
bines all  the  passion  and  intense  excitement  of 
the  great  modern  schools,  with  the  distinct  plan, 
and  clear  development,  of  the  old  masters;  the 
learning  of  a  Sebastian  B;ich  is  joined  to  the 
ideality  of  a  Mendelssohn,  the  untiring  melody  of 
a  ilossini,  the  mystic  grandeur  of  a  Weber,  and 
the  dreamy  restlessness  of  a  Sterndale  Bennett — 
the  whole  colored  with  the  delicious  peculiarities 
of  Chopin's  own  piquant  and  charming  manner, 
seasoned  with  the  infinite  and  captivating  graces 
which  distinguish  and  place  him  apart  from,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  other  modern  composers, 
s  ■*  »  ^p]jg  second  Concerto,  in  F  minor, 
has,  in  addition  to  the  above  named  enviable 
characteristics,  an  originality  so  marked,  as  to 
place  it  beyond  the  pale  of  all  ordinary  composi- 
tions of  the  kind.  Its  difficulties,  though  enormous, 
are  amply  compensated  by  the  fascination  of  its 
melody,  the  richness  of  its  harmonies,  and  the 
ingenious  management  of  its  orchestral  accompani- 
ments. *  *  *  Next  in  importance  to  the 
Concertos,  must  be  ranked  those  inimitable 
Studies,  which  have  efl'ected  more  for  the  rapid 
advancement  of  pianoforte  playing  to  the  utter- 
most limits  of  perfection,  than  any  elementary 
works  that  are  extant.  The  univer.sal  reception 
of  these,  at  all  the  great  musical  schools  throughout 
Europe,  is  an  irrefutable  argument  in  favor  of 
their  intrinsic    excellence.      They    comprehend 


every  modification  of  style  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  a  thorough  mastery  over  the  piano- 
fort  ■ ;  from  the  grand  to  the  playful — from  the 
grave  to  the  gay — from  the  elaborate  to  the  simple 
— from  the  sublime  to  the  beautiful — every  shadow 
of  sentiment  is  depicted — every  mood  of  passion 
— every  diversity  of  phrase — is  not  merely  touched 
upon,  but  thoroughly  and  effectively  accomplished. 
To  obtain  an  entire  command  over  these  splendid 
studies,  (which  command  involves  an  undoidjted 
mastership  over  every  difficulty  that  modern  or 
ancient  piano-forte  music  presents,)  it  is  advisalile 
to  conirnence  with  a  careful  practice  of  the 
twenty-lour  Preludes,  through  all  the  keys, 
(Op.  28,)  which  are  evidently  intended  by  the 
composer  as  a  preface  to  his  more  elaborate  work. 
These  charming  sketches  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  some  of  the  lighter  efl'usions  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
from  the  remarkable  adherence  to  the  severe 
diatonic  school  of  progressions,  (smacking  so 
strongly  of  the  manner  of  the  old  masters,)  for 
which  they  are  distinguished — suggesting  one 
proof  among  a  hundred,  of  the  large  range  of 
Chopin's  musical  reading,  which  evidently  has 
been  directed  to  the  works  of  every  composer 
whose  labors  are  worth  knowing.  One  thing  is 
certain,  viz. — to  play  with  the  proper  feeling  and 
correct  execution,  the  preludes  and  studies  of 
Chopin,  is  to  be,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
finished  pianist — and,  moreover — to  comprehend 
them  thoroughly,  to  give  a  life  and  a  tongue  to 
their  infinite  and  most  eloquent  subtleties  of 
expressio)! — involves  the  necessity  of  being  in  no 
less  degree  a  poet  than  a  pianist — a  philosophical 
thinker  than  a  musician.  Common-place  is  in- 
stinctively avoided  in  all  the  works  of  Chopin — a 
stale  cadence,  or  a  trite  progression — a  hum-druin 
subject,  or  a  worn-out  passage — a  vulgar  twist  of 
the  melody,  or  a  hackneyed  sequence — a  meagre 
harmony,  or  an  unskilful  counterpoint — may  in 
vain  be  looked  for  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
his  compositions,  the  prevailing  characteristics  of 
which  are,  a  feeling  as  uiicommon  as  beautiful — a 
treatment  as  original  as  felicitous— a  melody  and 
a  harmony  as  new,  fresh,  vigorous  and  striking  as 
they  are  utterly  unexpected  and  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary track.  In  taking  up  one  of  the  works  of 
Chopin,  yon  are  entering,  as  it  were,  a  fairy-land, 
untrodden  by  human  footsteps — a  path  hitherto 
unfrequented  but  by  the  great  composer  himself; 
and  a  faith  and  a  devotion,  a  desire  to  appreciate 
and  a  determination  to  understand,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  it  anything  like  adequate  justice. 
As  Coleridge  remarks,  in  referen<'e  to  the  in- 
spired truths  of  Holy  Writ,  "  There  are  raoie 
beautiful  tilings  that  _find  tis,  rather  than  are 
fovnd  hy  us,  more  great  ideas  that  come  to  us, 
rather  than  ire  go  to  them,"  in  the  compositions  of 
Cliopin,  than  iu  those  of  almost  any  other  author 
existing  or  dead,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Mendelsohn  Bartholdy. 

Amonif  the  lesser  compositions  of  Chopin,  the 
'.'  Mazurkas,"  those  "  cabinet  pictures,"  as  Liszt 
has  happily  designated  them — those  green  spots 
in  the  desert — those  quaint  snatches  of  melan- 
choly song — those  outpourings  of  an  unworldly 
and  trustful  soul — those  musical  floods  of  tears 
and  gushes  of  pure  joyfulness — those  exquisite 
embodiments  of  fugitive  thoughts^those  sweet 
complaints  of  unacknowledged  genius — stand 
alone  and  unrivalled.  These  are  whollj'  and  in- 
dividually creations  of  Chopin,  which  none  have 
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dared  to  imitate,  (for  who,  indeed,  could  aspire 
to  imitate  tliat  which  is  inimitable  ?)portraying  in 
vivid  colors  the  patriotism  and  home-feeling  of 
the  great  Polish  compo'^er,  (we  need  hardly  re- 
mind our  readers  tliat  Poland  boasts  the  honor  of 
having  given  birth  to  Chopin,)  affording  vent  in 
passionate  eloquence  to  the  beautiful  and  secret 
thoughts  of  his  guileless  heart.  Of  these  there 
are  eight  sets,  all  of  the  rarest  loveliness,  spark- 
ling with  genius,  redolent  with  fragrant  thought 
- — very  nosegays  of  sweet  and  balmy  melody.  If 
we  have  a  preference,  where  all  is  beauty  unsur- 
passed, it  is  for  the  first  and  sixth  sets,  which  for 
quaint  and  happy  melody,  rich  and  delicious  har- 
mony, ingenious  and  novel  treatment,  are  unri- 
valled since  music  was  an  art.  Plow  often  have 
we  turned  our  laughter  into  tears,  our  tears  into 
laughter,  by  the  aid  of  these  delicate  idealisms, 
these  sweet  glimpses  of  a  world  far  from  our  own, 

"  Where  music,  and  moonlight,  and  beauty  are  one  1 " 

these  dear  confessions  of  a  bashful  mind,  retiring 
within  the  mantle  of  its  own  loveliness,  from  very 
modesty  of  its  rare  deserts  !     *     «     * 

Another  interesting  feature  among  the  miscel- 
laneous works  of  Chopin,  is  comprised  in  the 
Nocturnes,  a  species  of  composition  which  he 
has  carried  out  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  any  other  author.  On  these  elegant 
sketches,  all  the  finesse,  all  the  coquetry,  all  the 
infinitesimal  delicacies,  all  the  minute  and  barely 
perceptible  graces,  which,  conglomerated  into  a 
whole,  form  what  is  termed  style,  must  be  lav- 
ished, in  order  to  interpret  fairly  their  infinite 
meaning — to  develope  completely  their  manifold 
beauties.  They  are  triumphant  answers  to  the 
aspcrsers  of  Chopin,  who,  from  inability  to  seize 
his  intentions,  by  reason  of  their  intense  subtlety 
— who,  from  incapability  of  bringing  out  his 
phrases,  owing  to  a  lack  of  the  lerjnto  quality  in 
their  playing,  are  bold  enough  to  accuse  him  of  a 
deficiency  in  melody,  a  requisite  which,  strange  to 
say,  he  possesses  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  than 
any  other  living  composer  for  the  piano.  To 
hear  one  of  these  eloquent  streams  of  pure  lovli- 
ness  delivered  by  such  pianists  as  J.  Kosenhain, 
F.  Liszt,  E.  Perkhert,  ^m.  Holmes,  or  II.  Field, 
a  pleasure  we  have  frequently  enjoyed,  is  the 
very  transcendancy  of  musical  delight.  Everv 
one  of  these  is  a  perfect  gem ;  we  would  not  dis- 
parage the  test  by  giving  a  preference  to  any  one 
of  them  ;  they  are,  without  an  e.-cception,  veritable 
chef  d'auvres  of  their  kind,  ami  would  have 
placed  Chopin  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  com- 
posers had  he  indited  nothing  else.  There  are 
fourteen  of  Ihem,  all  of  which  are  as  dear  to  us 
as  close  relationship  can  make  them.     •»     *     * 

In  his  Polonaises  too,  of  which  he  has  writ- 
ten seven,  of  various  lengths  and  forms,  Cho[)in 
has  marched  many  strides  beyond  the  vulo-ar 
track  of  the  generality  of  such  things.  These 
are  remarkable  for  a  boldness  of  phraseolon-y,  a 
decision  of  character,  a  masterly  continuousness 
of  purpose,  and  a  sparkling  brilliancy  of  passage, 
which  are  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  second-rate 
thinkers,  as  is  amply  manifested  by  the  failure  of 
one  and  all  the  attempts  to  ape  their  peculiarities, 
which  are  daily  issuing  from  the  hands  of  the  en- 
gravers, and  die  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  causinn- 
the  shelves  of  the  publishers  to  groan  under  e-xces" 
of  corruption  and  decay.  Chopin,  in  his  Polo- 
naises, and  in  his  Mazurkas,  has  aimed  at  those 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the  national 
music  of  his  country  so  markedly  from  that  of  all 
others — that  quaint  idiosyncracy — that  identical 
wildness  and  fantasticality — that  delicious  ming- 
ling of  the  sad  an<l  the  cheerful,  which  invariabFy 
and  forcibly  individualize  the  music  of  those 
northern   countries,  whose   languages  delight  in 

combinations   of    consonants,   nocdf,  hhwrbms • 

wise,  such  as  the  Russian  and  Polish.  As  mere 
pieces  of  display,  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  noted  compositions  of  the  same  class 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  inspired  pen  of 
AVeber,  and  from  the  marked  effect  they  always 
produce  on  a  mi.xed  auditory,  are  admirably  cal- 
culated for  drawing-room  display.    *     *     * 

The  Waltzes  of  Chopin  are  distinct  from 
those  of  any  other  composer,  by  reason  of  their 
more  fluent  melody,  their  greater  length,  their 


superior  elaboration,  their  ampler  resources  of 
harmony,  and  other  characteristics  of  an  elegant 
and  cultivated  mind.  Of  these  there  are  five,  all 
of  extreme  beauty  and  singular  originalitj-,  and  far 
superior  to  anything  else  of  the  class  extant.  If 
we  may  be  allowed  to  entertain  a  preference,  we 
should  select  that  exquisitely  plaintive  niorceau 
ill  A  minor,  (No.  2  of  "  Trois  Grandes  Valses," 
Op.  34)  which  from  the  first  bar  to  the  last  is  of 
most  unspotted  loveliness,  or  that  animated  tor- 
rent of  exultation,  "L'  Invitation  pour  la  dnnse," 
which,  for  continued  and  energetic  brilliancy, 
for  fresh  and  invigorating  melody,  has  scarcely  a 
parallel. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  Ballades  (three 
of  them),  a  species  of  songs  without  words,  equal 
in  their  way  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Mendels- 
sohn, though  in  no  way  whatever,  be  it  under- 
stood, an  imitation  of  them.  They  require  an 
infinitude  of  varied  exiiression  in  their  perform- 
ance, a  delicacy  of  touch,  a  sureness  in  the  exe- 
cution of  passages,  and  a  S!n(7(/i5i  tone,  of  which 
only  intellectual  pianists  can  boast,  but  which  are 
stringently  imperative  in  order  to  their  entire  ap- 
preciation. They  will  not  endure  a  slovenly, 
scrambling,  uncertain  mode  of  playing ;  the  per- 
former must  think  as  a  poet,  and  possess  the 
power  of  giving  a  reality  to  his  impulses  through 
the  medium  of  remarkable  manual  dexterity. 
We  have  frequently  met  with  instances  of  very 
remarkable  musicians,  who  have  been  excluded 
from  the  comprehension  of  Chopin's  music  simply 
from  inability  to  render  it  exactly  according  to 
the  intentions  of  the  composer,  by  reason  of  a 
want  of  those  finger-requisites,  which  are  at  least 
half  the  battle  in  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
pianist ;  laboring  under  this  deficiency,  they  have 
rashly  denied  Chopin  that  rare  distinclion  with 
which  the  first  authorities  in  Europe  have  en- 
dowed him,  until,  chance  favoring  them  to  the 
hearing  of  one  of  his  compositions,  correctly  and 
thoroughly  mastered  by  some  pianist  de  la  pre- 
miere force,  they  have  immediately,  and  with  the 
ready  frankness  and  liberality  only  appertaining 
to  real  talent,  owned  the  error  of  the  impression 
under  which  they  had  been  laboring,  and  ranked 
themselves  thence-forward  among  the  crowd  of 
his  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  We  mention  this 
especially,  because  the  Ballades,  more  so  almost 
than  any  others  of  the  works  of  Chopin,  absolutely 
insist  upon  a  finish  of  performance,  only  attainable 
by  severe  stud}',  and  a  strong  desire  to  "  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest."  "He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear." — He  who  enters 
upon  the  study  of  Chopin's  poetical  music  with 
the  heartlessness  of  an  infidel,  or  the  indifference 
of  a  sceptic,  will  be  at  a  discount  for  his  trouble; 
let  him  cease  his  endeavors  to  attain,  what,  to  him, 
FROM  lack  of  faith,  is  unattainable;  let  him 
descend  from  the  loftiest  clouds  of  ideal  sublimity, 
and  grovel  amid  the  mire  of  the  mindless  mum- 
mery oi ih^; popular  composers,  and  the  unmythical 
in  Art — Chopin  is  beyond  him.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  api)roaches  him  with  a  veneration,  and 
a  faith,  and  a  love,  pre-creafed  by  the  coupling 
of  anticipation  and  desire,  will  find,  to  his  delight, 
his  most  extravagant  preconceptions  realized,  and 
will  at  once  declare,  that  Chopin  is  by  far  the 
most  poetical,  by  many  degrees  the  most  purely 
intellectual  of  modern  piano-forte  writers. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
the  works  of  Chopin,  both  on  account  of  its 
exceeding  originality,  and  its  strangely  fantastic 
structure,  is  the  grand  Sonata,  in  the  sullen  and 
moody  key  in  B  flat  minor.  This  wild  and  gloomy 
rhapsody  is  precisely  fitted  for  a  certain  class  of 
enthusiasts,  who  would  absolutely  revel  in  its 
phantasmagorial  kaleidoscope.     *     *     * 

In  his  Titio,  for  piano-forte,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello, Cho[)in  has  had  to  contend  against  the  popu- 
larity of  the  lighter  eflTusions  of  Reissiger,  which 
are  almost  the  life  and  soul  of  the  great  body  of 
amateurs — and — a  harder  task  still — against  the 
gorgeous  imagination  of  a  Beethoven,  the  oriental 
elaboration  of  a  Spohr,  the  mystic  playfulness  of 
a  Kalliwoda,  the  graceful  melody  of  a  Dussek,  the 
wild  unearihliness  of  a  Weber,  the  pure  classicality 
of  a  Reber,  the  earnest  intensity  of  a  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  flowing  facility  of  a  Hummel ; — yet,  we 
feel  bound  to  say,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing 


a  work  wdiich  steers  clear  of  the  peculiarities  of 
each  of  the  schools — the  flimsy,  the  poetical,  the 
strictly  classical,  &c.,  as  above  eminently  repre- 
sented— a  work  of  a  mixed  kind,  that,  were  it 
more  generally  known,  would  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  lovers  of  this  most  interesting  and 
thoroughly  domestic  species  of  chamber  music. 
Its  superior  attraction  to  the  trios  of  Reissiger 
depends  mainly  on  the  higher  beauty  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed — since,  as  a 
matter  of  mere  execution,  it  is  perfectly  within 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  trio  players.  lis  pro- 
found thoughtful n ess  will  conduce  to  the  elevation 
of  the  common  feeling  for  music  of  the  general 
amateur,  and  raise  him  in  his  own  estimation,  Vjy 
the  mere  consciousness  of  his  being  able  to  feel 
and  appreciate  music  of  so  grave  and  lofty  a 
character — while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  fa(,'ili- 
tate  his  powers  of  execution  from  the  novelty  of 
its  forms  of  passage,  and  the  freshness  of  its  com- 
binations, which  place  it  wholly  apart  from  any 
work  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  abstruse  as  the  trios  of  Beethoven,  (the 
great  ones,)  still  less  does  it  emulate  the  deeper 
intricacy  of  those  of  Mendelssohn,  and  further  otF 
than  ever  is  it  from  the  enormous  complexities  of 
the  trio  in  E  minor,  of  Spohr — the  only  work  of 
the  kind  which  has  proceeded  from  the  fertile  pen 
of  that  great  master.  A  tolerable  pianist — a  good 
second-rate  violinist — and  a  moderatelv-skilful 
violoncellist — may  easily  master  this  trio,  with 
satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  pleasure  to  the 
hearers;  and  its  excessive  beauty  cannot  fail  of 
conducing  to  its  extended  popularity,  when  once 
it  shall  become  known.     *     *     * 

We  must  next  speak  of  the  Scherzos,  of  whicb 
thece  are  three,  each  deserving  individual  notice, 
both  on  account  of  rare  merit  and  distinct  character. 
The  first,  in  B  minor,  known  in  England  as  "  Le 
Banquet  Infernal,"  has  a  wildness  and  a  grotes- 
querie  about  it.  which,  in  addition  to  its  immense 
difficulties,  will  prevent  its  immediate  appreciation 
by  any  but  thorough  musicians.  A  careful  inves- 
tigation, however,  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed,  canriot  fail  of  inducing  a  comprehension 
of  what,  at  first,  might  have  appeared  almost 
incomprehensible,  and  that  once  obtained,  the 
path  is  open  to  the  hearty  admiration  which  must 
inevitably  follow.  With  Chopin's  music,  the 
intellect  must  be  satisfied  ere  the  heart  can  be 
touched ; — but  once  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
intelligence — once  render  clear  the  artful  laby- 
rinth which  the  philosophical  composer  has 
imagined — one  catch  a  sight  of  liis  design  and 
encompass  his  meaning — and  enthusiasm  immedi- 
ately usurps  the  place  of  frigid  analysis — the  heart 
sits  on  the  throne  but  now  occupied  by  the  judg- 
ment. We  know  no  better  instance  of  what  we 
have  often  asserted  (o  our  musical  friends — viz. — 
that  in  Chopin's  music,  what  frequently  appears 
dryest  and  most  uninviting  on  a  first  and  super- 
ficial acquaintance,  becomes,  on  a  closer  intimacy, 
matter  of  such  evident  and  undeniable  beauty, 
that  you  are  astonished  how  you  could  ever  have 
presumed  to  question  its  supremacy,  or  doubt  of 
its  transcendant  excellence.  And  so,  this  Scherzo 
in  B  minor,  which  at  first  appears  crude  and 
obscure,  in  process  of  time  comes  out  as  clear  as 
the  noon,  without  a  speck  or  flaw,  without,  in  fact 
a  single  blemish  of  any  kind;  and  we  venture 
to  predict,  that  those,  wdio  at  first  will  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  look  into  it,  terrified  by  its  seeming 
vagueness  and  complexity,  will,  in  the  end,  make 
it  a  stock-piece  (or  performance,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  second  Scherzo  in  D  flat,  though 
not  a  whit  less  mystical  and  abstruse,  is  infinitely 
less  sombre  than  its  predecessor,  and  is  likely  to 
encounter  a  larger  number  of  admirers,  both  on  a 
first  acquaintance  and  after  a  longer  intimacy. 
It  is  in  the  brilliant  style,  and  for  pure  effect  is 
equal  to  any  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  Thal- 
berg,  besides  being  immeasurably  superior,  in  a 
musical  point  of  view.  The  third  Scherzo,  in  C 
sharp  minor,  is  the  most  recherche'  of  the  three, 
and  altogether  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
the  works  of  Chopin.  For  wild  and  unearthly 
grandeur,  it  may  vie  with  the  best  movements  ol 
the  same  kind  that  have  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  Beethoven,  and  though  extravagantly  rhap- 
sodical in  its  outline,  and  almost  catachrestical  in 
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tlie  strangeness  and  rude  texture  of  its  modvos,  it 
lacks  none  of  the  essentiids  of  classical  and  fine 
music,  being  symmetrical  in  its  wandering,  appro- 
priate in  its  oddit_y,  (for  it  will  be  admitted  tliat  a 
grotesque  subject  must  require  grotesque  handling 
^and  here  both  subject  and  handling  are  gro- 
tesque,) continuous  in  its  mysticism. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
SHELL    AND    KEBBTEL. 

[From  the  German  of  Gruen.] 
A  tavern,  smtiU  and  slight  of  build, 

A  withered  wreath  for  sign  ! 
"Within,  a  matchless  cellar,  tilled 

With  cool  and  golden  wine  ! 

A  window  full  of  broken  pots — 

With  blooming  roses  crowned  ! 
Within,  grave  pates,  with  happy  thoughts. 

The  table  sitting  round  ! 

A  little  church,  half  gone  to  dust. 

The  gate-way  choked  and  low ; 
Within,  devotion,  hope  and  trust, 

And  music's  heavenly  flow  ! 

A  coachman  blind,  with  horses  lame, 
And,  dragging  through  the  sand, 

A  ricketty  coach,  and  in  the  same 
The  fairest  maid  in  the  land  ! 

A  naked,  hoary,  rocky  vale, — 
Within,  fresh  fountains  leaping  ! 

Old  ruins,  desolate  and  pale, — 
Within,  green  ivy  creeping  ! 

Ay,  look  at  me,  the  traveller,  here. 
With  wind  and  sunshine  tanned. 

My  cap  and  coat  this  many  a  year 
All  gray  with  dust  and  sand  ! 

Yet  in  my  breast  spring-breezes  blow. 

And  wake  life's  morning-hours, 
With  blue  of  heaven,  fresh  green,  and  glow 

Of  music  and  of  flowers  ! 

Kernel  and  shell  are  two  things,  then — 

This  truth  has  travel  taught ! 
Crack  nuts  or  travel,  gentlemen, 

If  you  believe  it  not !  c.  T.  B. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  the  Country. 

Natick,  Nov.  15,  1856. 

It  snows.  The  weather  is  growing  breezy  and 
freezy,  and  making  poor  mortals  wheezy  and  sneezy. 
Mr.  Frost  has  been  hard  at  work  o'  nights,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Eurus^Noiusque^  and  him  whom  one  of  my 
neighbors  calls  "  Old  Borax,"  has  ruined  the  Great 
Painter's  picture,  of  which  I  wrote  you  in  my  last. 
I  did  not  think  then  that  I  should  keep  the  world  so 
long  waiting  for  farther  news  from  this  metropolis. 
The  delay  may  be  attributed  to  pressure  of  business, 
or  to  preoccupation  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  or 
to  an  alarming  state  of  health,  or  to  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  postofBcc  ;  in  short,  to  any  catise  but  in- 
dolence and  forgetfiilness  of  duty. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  public  to 
learn  that  on  the  15th  ultimo,  the  morning  after  I 
sent  you  my  letter,  the  labor  upon  our  common 
began,  and  now  all  is  reduced  to  its  primitive  flat- 
ness ;  the  hillocks  and  mounds  have  been  laid  low, 
and  all  the  rough  jilaces  are  smooth.  Our  bosoms 
are  filled  with  hope  that  this  event  is  but  a  precursor 
of  all  those  improvements  mentioned  in  my  cata- 
logue, and  if  so  we  shall  never  rest  until  the  school- 
house  has  a  bell,  and  the  church  has  its  stone  and 
chain  fence  finished. 

Wo  have  liail  exciting  times.  Politics  have  raged 
rampantly.  Speeches  have  been  made,  and  truths 
uttered,  and  arguments  enforced;  but  alack!  truth 
is  now,  as  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  to  the  Jews,  a 
stumbling  block,  and  to  our  "  Greeks  "  foolishness. 
But  still  we  have  had  glorious  moments.     One  eve- 


ning a  Demosthenes  from  Lowell  addressed  the 
"  Greeks"  in  the  school  house — a  realization  of  Ra- 
phael's cartoon,  "  The  school  at  Athens";  and  as 
by  that  time  the  new  b.and  had  achieved  a  tune, 
sonorotis  met.al  blew  us  martial  sounds.  It  was  a 
great  occasion  ! 

This  tune  was  one  of  the  most  iieutr.al  tunes  I 
have  heard.  It  was  at  all  times  ready — semper para- 
?HS— and  spake  in  encouraging  strains  to  every  party 
in  succession.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  our  men 
of  brass  have  not  added  to  their  list  of  pieces — that 
their  repertory  consists  of  but  one  tune  all  told  ;  by 
no  means ;  they  practice  like  heroes,  and  what  with 
their  public  performances  and  private  rehearsals,  I 
have  grown  anxious  lest  the  sad  fite  overtake  them 
of  the  man  immortalized  by  Hood,  who  blew  his 
face  to  a  point  I  Upon  consideration,  however,  I 
think  Hood's  man  must  have  been  a  performer  upon 
some  reed  intrnment,  and  that  the  blowers  of  brass 
arc  rather  bound  to  blow  themselves  away  body  and 
breeches,  until  nothing  is  left  of  our  brass  band  but  a 
row  of  heads  with  spherical  checks,  like  so  many  cher- 
ubim fiom  old  tombstones,  barring  the  wings.  If 
this  event  occurs,  I  will  send  you  word.  Will  not 
brass  bands  take  this  subject  into  serious  considera- 
tion 'i 

One  of  my  neighbors  informed  me  the  other  day 
that  Natiek  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  most  "  popu- 
lar "towns  about.  I  thought  of  this  election  day, 
when  more  than  eight  hundred  votes  were  cast, 
where  I  can  remember  thirty-five  or  forty  at  the 
most  as  the  usual  number.  This  is  indicated  too  by 
the  constant  use  of  our  schoobhouse  hall  o'  nights ; 
one  night  a  fair  to  assist  a  feeble  religious  society; 
another  night  a  fair  for  the  Methodist  organ  pur- 
chase ;  then  a  political  meeting  ;  then  a  lecture  for 
some  benevolent  object ;  next  a  series  of  lectures  on 
"Biology,"  with  special  reference  to  the  ology  of  the 
pocket;  and  so  might  the  list  be  quite  indefinitely 
extended.  Then  again  there  are  our  weekly  police 
reports,  in  which  the  names  of  my  old  schoolmates 
figure  as  justices  and  counsel.  I  went  in  to  hear  a 
trial  the  other  day,  and  it  seemed  for  all  the  world 
but  another  of  the  moot  courts  onr  old  debating  club 
used  to  hold,  as  I  looked  upon  Justice  Morse  and  the 
lawyers,  until  the  anxious  faces  of  the  culprits 
showed  me  that  it  was  not  boys'  play.  Then  I  felt, 
"I  am  growing  old,  John,"  alas  and  alack-aday! 
and  that  the  children  already  sit  in  the  seats  of  their 
fathers.  Speaking  of  children,  the  little  ones,  whose 
name  is  legion,  are  a  constant  marvel  to  me.  I 
know  that  in  the  order  of  nature,  children,  like 
offences,  must  needs  come,  and  that  there  is  no  woe 
denounced  against  those  by  whom  they  come.  But 
when  they  go  trooping  by  in  squads,  and  I  inquire: 
"The  fathers,  where  are  they?"  and  learn  that  they 
for  their  pa  and  ma-tcrnity  go  back  only  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  my  school  days,  here  comes  in  the 
wonder.     You  remember  the  pious  epitaph  upon  the 

infant; 

"  Slie  sprang  up  as  a  hoppergras?. 
And  was  cut  down  as  a  sparrow^rass  !  " 

The  multitude  of  little  folks  seems  to  me  to  have 
sprung  up  like  the  "  hoppergrasses."  Heaven  fore- 
fend  that  they  be  cut  down  like  the  sparrowgrasses  ! 
You  know  what  exquisite  weather  we  had  on 
Wednesday.  I  used  up  the  afternoon  in  a  walk. 
M^e  have  beautiful  walks  here,  if  they  are  not  yet 
known  extensively.  Our  ponds  and  hills,  if  desti- 
tute of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  have  as  much  quiet 
and  rural  beauty  as  you  will  often  find.  My  walk 
was  to  the  hill  country.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town  we  have  four  beautiful,  smooth,  rounded  hills, 
in  a  perfect  line  from  North  to  South — Pcgan,  Car- 
ver, Broad's,  and  a  fourth,  whose  name  is  yet  un- 
known to  die  historic  muse.  It  was  to  the  summit 
of  Broad's  that  I  made  my  way,  and  a  delightful 
hour  I  had  there.  To  the  passenger  on  the  railroad, 
which  follows  the  depression  dividing  Broad's  from 


the  hill  Nameless,  the  elevation  is  not  at  all  mark- 
worthy;  and  yet  when  you  are  there,  there  is  a  wide 
extent  of  country  in  view,  and  a  high  degree  of 
beauty  to  reward  the  ascent.  To  the  northwest  the 
eye  overlooks  the  two  or  three  hundred  houses  of  onr 
village,  catching  a  glimpse  of  Cochituate  Pond 
beyond,  and  wanders  away  over  Framingbam,  until 
it  rests  upon  the  blue  mass  of  Wachuset;  and  to  the 
North  a  line  of  dim  and  misty  points  in  the  horizon, 
we  recognize  as  the  Monadnock  and  other  hills  of 
New  Hampshire.  Extensive  tracts  of  woodland  add 
a  peculiar  charm  to  the  entire  view  to  me,  and  it  is 
a  serious  cause  of  regret  that  I  had  not  strength  to 
visit  this  spot  when,  not  brown,  but  brdliant-hued 
Autumn  was  here  in  all  her  glory. 

South-easterly  I  have  the  valley  of  the  Charles 
spreading  out,  immediately  after  passing  between 
Pcgan  and  Carver,  into  a  broad  and  beautiful  vale, 
and  giving  me  an  uninterrupted  view,  away  to  the 
high  hills  of  Milton.  That  part  of  the  South  vil- 
lage of  our  town  which  is  spread  out  upon  Eliot 
plain  is  in  sight  just  far  enough  below  and  at  just 
the  right  distance  to  be  picturesque.  The  river, 
which  is  excessively  winding,  peeps  out  here  and 
there  from  the  woods  along  its  shores,  and  from  the 
brown  remains  of  the  foliage  of  deciduous  trees  rise 
glorious  masses  of  the  dark  green  pines.  Perhaps 
the  view  down  this  vale  is  a  little  better  when  taken 
from  Carver.  When  I  was  a  child  Carver  was  cov- 
ered with  a  noble  forest  of  cbesnut,  hickory  and 
pine ;  and  I  can  recall  as  distinctly  as  the  events  of 
yesterday,  the  strange  and  then  inexplicable  feelings 
with  which,  after  filling  my  basket  with  nuts,  I  used 
to  stand  and  gaze  upon  the  villages,  the  wdnding 
river,  the  beautiful  swell  of  Pegan,  the  d.ark  woods, 
the  farm  bouses  away  in  the  distance,  silent  as  the 
abodes  of  death,  and  the  heights  of  Milton  clad  in 
robes  of  deep  blue,  while  the  autumn  winds  whis- 
pered solemnly  to  the  pines  or  chatted  cheerfully 
with  the  other  trees,  and  the  sound  of  the  rushing  of 
the  water  at  the  milldam  came  up  the  hill,  swelling 
or  dying  away  with  each  change  in  the  intensity  of 
die  breeze.  Several  times,  after  long  periods,  even 
years  intervening,  I  have  ascended  the  dear  old  hill, 
and  making  all  due  allow.ance  for  the  influence  cf 
early  association,  I  still  find  the  view  so  beautiful, 
that  I  can  understand  now  what  I  then  but  felt. 

But  we  will  go  back  to  Broad's. 

The  spirit  of  speculation  is  now  rife  in  onr  town. 
A  has  bought  this  farm,  B  that ;  C  is  laying  out 
house  lots  here  and  D  there  ;  E  st.ands  ready  to  in- 
vest, and  F  is  equally  willing  to  sell,  and  so  it  goes. 
While  on  the  hill  I  too  began  to  speculate.  Not  in 
the  same  manner  though;  all  the  money  specula- 
tions in  which  I  engage  take  place  when  I  am  on 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  speculating  how 
to  settle  my  board  bills.  I  began  to  speculate  upon 
a  point,  which  just  now  is  creating  great  division  in 
our  "Natiek  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  wdiieh  associa- 
tion, counting  all  the  active,  honorary  and  corres- 
ponding members,  consists  of  two  persons — Austin 
B.  and  a  certain  correspondent  of  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music,  who  may  as  well  not  be  named.  Now  this 
question  upon  which  such  opposite  opinions  have 
been  advanced,  to  the  great  benefit  of  archaeological 
science  and  the  manufacturers  of  ink,  is,  as  to  the 
route  which  the  apostle  Eliot,  of  blessed  memory, 
that  devout  servant  of  God,  was  wont  to  take  upon 
his  Thursday  visits  to  the  Indian  plantation,  which 
then  occupied  the  beautiful  hills  and  valley  of  which 
I  have  been  writing.  You  must  know  that  "  Ye 
Indian  plantation"  at  Natick  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Dedham,  and  I  had  always  taken  it 
for  granted  that  Mr.  Eliot's  road  hither  was  by  way 
of  that  town  and  through  a  part  of  the  present  town 
of  Dover,  by  which  route  he  would  first  reach  "  ye 
street  on  ye  southe  side  of  ye  river  Charles,  so  called 
by  ye  famous  Captaine  John  Smithc,  in  honor  of  ye 
most  high  and  mightie  Prince  Charles."    My  oppo- 
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ncnt,  however,  at  a  meeting  of  our  society,  snffgestcd 
tliat  this  was  wrong,  he  being  of  opinion  ihat  the  way 
from  Eoxbury  lerl  through  what  is  now  Newton, 
and  crossed  the  river  ''  att  j'e  great  fording  place," 
now  the  Lower  Falls,  in  the  town  aforesaid.  Con- 
sidering the  great  importance  of  the  question  at 
issue,  I  may  affirm  that  its  discussion  has  thus  far 
been  carried  on  witli  all  due  decorum,  and  that  no 
very  severe  personalities  have  been  tittered — at  all 
events  not  in  comparison  with  what  we  have  become 
habituated  to  in  discussing  polities.  Now,  from  the 
summit  of  Broad's  the  whole  country  concerned  is 
before  one,  and  I  find,  on  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion, that  it  could  make  but  very  liltle  difference  in 
distance  which  course  the  reverend  preacher  adopted, 
and  the  other  par  y  has  as  much  to  favor  his  position 
a  priori  as  I.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  member  of 
an  antiquarian  society  admitting  such  a  thing  to  his 
opponent?  No,  sir!  though  convinced,  I  shall 
argne  still.  My  long  argument  is  well  under  weigh 
and  will  occupy  half  the  next  volume  of  the  society's 
proceedings.  [I  mention  this  as  literary  intelligence 
from  Natick.]  I  will  not  go  into  the  matter  now,  as 
your  Journal  is  not  particularly  devoted  to  such  dis- 
cussions, but  leave  you  to  read  the  entire  contro- 
versy, when  printed,  or  the  review  of  it,  whicli  of 
course  will  appear  in  the  North  American,  as  you 
may  choose.  I  assure  you  it  is  very  clear  to  my 
mind  that  Mr.  Eliot  came  the  Dover  ronre,  or  that 
he  might  have  done  so  had  he  wished,  which  is  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  argument.  There  may  be  a 
spice  of  vanity  in  the  confession,  but  fancy  sees  in 
some  future  edition  of"  The  Quarrels  of  Authors,"  a 
large  space  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  great  contro- 
versy on  Rev.  John  Eliot's  road  to  Natick  planta- 
tion !  A.  w.  T. 


For  Dwighfc's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sacred  Music  at  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  has  just  completed  its  hundretli 
)'ear,  and  as  the  celebration  of  this  centennary 
epoch  is  signalized  by  sacred  music,  some  partic- 
ulars respecting  it  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest 
to  you. 

The  Hall,  which  now  is,  and  has  been  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  century,  a  boarding 
school,  was  originally  built  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  Count  Zinzendorf,  wlio  was  ex- 
pected to  remain  and  occupy  it  on  his  second 
visit  to  America,  an  event  which  never  took 
place.  The  Hall  was  subsequently  used  as  a 
place  of  worship,  and  the  upper  apartments  for 
school  purposes.  The  whole  building  is  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  school,  and  the  relig- 
ious services  are  performed  in  a  new  church  of 
modern  construction. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  interior  of  this 
edifice  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  much  labor 
had  been  bestowed  in  decking  the  altar  with 
hemlock  wreaths  and  various  floral  devices.  On 
the  sides  of  the  altar  were  transparent  inscriptions 
in  German,  being  select  and  appropriate  passages 
from  Scripture.  The  whole  appearance  of  these 
decorations,  intimating  to  the  observer,  as  be 
entered  the  chapel,  that  one  hundred  years  had 
just  elapsed,  and  that  a  second  century  was  about 
being  entered  upon,  was  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive. This  mode  of  adding  the  designs  of  art  to 
the  observances  of  the  festival  is  one  of  the 
marked  peculiarities  of  the  Moravian  cullus,  and 
on  every  special  occasion  the  boughs  of  the  per- 
ennial hemlock,  the  evergreen  laurel,  and  the 
trailing  mosses  are  called  into  requisition  to  lend 
their  aid  to  the  sacred  joys  of  the  festival. 

All  that  is  poetical  in  religion  is  resorted  to,  to 


make  the  occasion  truly  festive  in  its  character 
and  an  event  of  spiritual  pleasure. 

The  early  matutinal  service  was  opened  by  the 
usual  clioral  on  trombones,  which  was  then  fol- 
lowed by  a  full  orchestral  anthem  of  old  classic 
composition,  a  species  of  music  of  ^vhich  the  Mo- 
ravians possess  a  large  fund. 

The  well-known  quartet  of  trombones  upon 
nearly  all  occasions  ushers  in  the  solemnities  of  the 
festival,  and  as  the  old  German  choral,  with  its 
perfect  harmony  and  divested  of  all  superficial 
attire,  falls  upon  the  ear  through  those  lonsr- 
drawn  wind  notes,  a  feeling  of  pleasant  and  sol- 
emn composure  invests  the  soul. 

The  services  of  the  first  day's  celebration  of 
this  centennary,  including  the  evening  perform- 
ances, were  all  blended  with  orchestral  and 
choral  song.  In  this  last  description  of  music  the 
old  German  choral  is  that  which  is  still  chiefly  in 
vogue  amongst  us.  The  tunes  in  use  at  various 
periods  among  the  Moravians  number  more  than 
five  hundred,  although  those  most  generally  snng 
do  not  exceed  one  hundred.  These  chorals 
having  their  origin  during  and  before  Luther's 
time,  have  been  handed  down,  with  various  im- 
provements in  the  arrangement  of  voices,  to  the 
present  generation.  JIany  of  the  chorals  are  of 
Moravian  origin,  having  been  composed  by  emi- 
nent organists  of  an  earlier  day,  among  whom 
were  Jaesohke,  Croger,  and  others. 

The  choral  in  the  opening  of  Mendelssohn's 
Paulus  is  also  found  in  the  depository  of  Mora- 
vian hymns,  and  is  frequently  sung  in  church 
services. 

Kespecting  the  pure  tendency  of  this  species  of 
sacred  music,  there  never  appears  to  have  been 
any  difference  of  opinion.  The  Moravian  choral, 
as  sung  by  a  whole  congregation,  with  a  good  in- 
termixture of  bass  and  tenor  voices,  is  altogether 
inimitable  ;  and  although  it  would  seem  necessarj' 
that  the  mind  should  be  educated  and  led  up- 
wards into  this  kind  of  harmony,  it  is  certain  that 
when  once  there  it  will  never  depart  from  it. 
The  merit  of  this  sacred  music  is  found  in  its  un- 
dying nature ;  those  who  have  been  educated  in 
it  never  forsake  it,  and  the  melody  heard  in 
youth  grows  sweeter  In  old  age. 

The  organ  is  nearly  always  used  in  accompani- 
ment, but  there  is  a  solemn  beauty  in  the  four- 
voice  choral,  without  the  organ,  that  almost  gives 
it  the  preference.  In  all  the  open  air  perform- 
ance, this  effect  in  pure  vocal  harmony  is  sensibly 
observed. 

In  the  memory  of  all  the  older  Moravians,  the 
trombone  is  an  endeared  instrument.  Its  harmo- 
nious tones,  sent  forth  in  the  quiet  evening  from 
the  belfry,  tells  you  invariably  of  the  departure 
of  some  earthly  spirit,  and  the  well-known  cho- 
rals that  are  chosen  for  Ihis  occasion,  become  the 
recorded  poetry  of  the  heart. 

The  jubilee  was  extended  to  a  second  day, 
and  closed  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  higher 
Moravian  festivals,  with  the  Love  Feast  and 
Sacrament. 

As  regards  the  former  ceremonial,  I  have  to 
observe  that  it  received  its  origin  from  the  Agapa' 
of  the  early  Christian  church,  and  has  been  held 
in  strict  observance  since  the  days  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf. As  to  its  import  and  the  feeling  this 
simple  rite  inspires,  little  can  be  said  in  the  way 
of  description.  As  an  old  institution  of  a  people 
and  a  church,  it  stands  far  above  criticism.  The 
love  feast  is  always  rendered  a  joyous  occasion 


by  the  usual  good  old  cla.ssio  music,  performed  in 
full  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and 
by  the  singing  of  the  time-honored  choral.  AVith- 
out  this  adjunct,  indeed,  it  (as  well  as  all  other 
festive  solemnities)  would  seem  uninspiring  and 
cold,  and  though  poetry  and  music  are  not  relig- 
ion, yet  they  prove  in  many  instances  the  ave- 
nues to  spirituality  and  the  guide  to  heavenly 
hope. 

The  century  just  past  has  been  the  first  of  the 
existence  of  Nazareth  Hall,  although  the  Mora- 
vian history  itself  has  already  progressed  far  into 
the  second  century.  The  primitive  institutions 
of  its  people  are  still  in  some  measure  retained, 
although,  being  of  exclusively  German  origin,- 
they  are  beginning  to  give  way  to  and  blend 
with  American  feeling  and  modes  of  thought. 

The  jioetical  ground  work  of  such  a  cidtus  as 
that  of  the  Moravians  originates  altogether  among 
a  different  people  from  our  own ;  and  although  it 
has  been  for  more  than  a  century  transplanted 
and  nurtured  among  us,  the  age  we  live  in,  with 
its  false  pretences,  is  making  inroads  upon  its 
genuineness  and  threatens  to  destroy  it. 

To  preserve  intact  the  religious  rituals  of  a 
regularly  organized  Christian  life,  such  as  the 
Moravian  communities  have  exhibited,  the  smaller 
rural  villages  and  towns  are  the  most  appro- 
priate places.  Here,  where  a  moderate  share  of 
musical  talent  can  easily  be  found,  cultivated 
and  preserved,  and  where  the  rites  of  a  refined 
culture  can  be  enjoyed  without  running  into  con- 
flict with  conventionality  and  the  false  glitter  of 
society,  a  picture  of  the  Zinzendorfian  mode  of 
life  and  worship  is  only  really  found. 

Here  every  sacred  occasion,  every  memorial 
day,  is  sanctified  and  enlivened  by  the  choral 
and  the  anthem  ;  the  former  being  the  music  of 
the  Bach  and  the  old  Moravian  composition  ;  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  many  original  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  selections  from  Haydn's  "  Creation," 
Handel's  "  Messiah,"  and  sometimes  Mozart  and 
Beethoven. 

When  Christmas  comes  round  with  its  ever- 
green decorations  amid  the  snows,  the  sacred  eve 
with  its  emblems,  its  rejoicings,  its  love  feast  and 
its  dramatic  and  poetical  portrayings  of  an  event 
which  renders  the  close  of  the  year  precious  to 
the  Christian  world,  you  may  hear  from  me 
again  on  the  subject  of  a  Nazareth  and  Bethle- 
hem Christmas.  Yours,  J.  H. 


^ 

BOSTOIS",  OTOV.  22,  1858. 

Italian  Opera-"  The  North  Star." 
We  conclude  our  hasty  sketch  of  this  comic 
opera  of  Meyerbeer,  having  already  despatched 
the  best  part  of  the  music  with  the  first  act. 

The  second  act  is  purely  military — the  parade 
and  pleasures  of  the  camp,  the  Russian  camp. 
There  is  rebellion  ripening  here  against  the  Czar, 
our  old  friend  Peter,  the  irritable,  drinking,  and 
yet  it  would  seem  not  good-for-nothing  lover, 
here  present  in  disguise,  ready  to  declare  himself 
in  the  right  moment,  shame  the  rebels  back  to 
loyalty,  and  lead  on  to  victory.  His  Catharine, 
unbeknown  to  him,  as  he  to  her,  is  here  also  in 
the  disguise  of  a  simple  soldier,  the  recruit  in  her 
brother  George's  place.     But  the   history  is   a 
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mere  contrivance  whereby  to  string  together  a 
series  of  miliiary  tableaux,  full  of  pretty  puppet- 
show  cffi'cts  on  a  large  scale,  with  music  corres- 
ponding. The  curtain  rises  on  a  scene  of  tents 
and  soldiers,  some  in  line,  some  carelessly  grouped, 
some  dancing,  while  the  orchestra  plays  a  snc- 
eession  of  quaint  dance  measures.  Corporal 
Gritzenko,  more  of  a  dandy  than  ever,  figures 
Tvith  grotesque  importance  in  the  foreground, 
drilling  the  '  young  recruits,  a  pretty  squad  of 
young  girl  soldiers.  Indeed  half  the  army  are 
■women  in  warlike  habiliments,  which  lends  a 
French  piquancy  to  the  scene.  A  song  in  honor 
of  the  cavalry,  a  lusty  bugle  strain,  is  sung  with 
painful  fidelity  by  that  knight  of  the  rueful  coun- 
tenance, the  tenor  Arnoldi,  in  the  character  of 
commander  of  the  Cossacks.  The  corporal's 
pride  is  touched,  and  he  must  sing  a  glorification 
of  the  infantry,  drilling  the  young  recruits  while 
the  orchestra  preludes.  The  song  is  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  chorus  bands  with  regularly 
recurring  i-r-r-r-r-rums  in  imitation  of  the  drum 
roll,  two  jauntily  dressed  vivandieres  leading  off 
at  the  head  of  either  regiment  (Mme.  Sieden- 
BURG  and  Jliss  Ptne.)  It  is  a  very  ingenious 
piece  of  musical  and  puppet-show  eflfect,  spark- 
ling and  droU  enough,  and  just  the  thing  to  take 
with  an  audience  who  want  only  to  be  amused. 
The  next  music  is  full  of  muttered  thunder,  as  of 
coming  storm,  a  chorus  of  conspirators  ;  death  to 
the  tyrant  Czar!  &c. 

The  troops  defile  before  their  general  and 
leave  the  stage,  when  a  tent  is  set  up,  which 
enter  Peter  as  simple  captain,  with  Danilowitz, 
bis  faithful  follower,  as  his  lieutenant  and  boon 
companion.  They  are  in  for  a  jolly  carouse. 
Catharine  the  while  has  been  stationed  sentinel 
outside  the  tent.  Our  two  heroes  drink  and 
chant  a  bacchanalian  stave,  which  has  a  certain 
charm  of  wildness,  what  with  the  instrumenta- 
tion. The  duo  becomes  a  trio  as  the  young  sen- 
tinel's curiosity  expresses  itself  about  what  is 
passing  within.  She  peeps  through  the  folds  of 
the  tent,  and  judge  of  her  surprise  when  she  sees 
her  Peter,  her  old  carpenter  friend  and  lover,  in 
epaulettes,  and  with  him  the  pastry  cook  !  Of 
course  some  fine  bursts  of  roulades  and  cadenzas 
here  for  Mme.  Lagrange.  The  two  challenge 
each  other  still  to  drink  ;  alas !  the  old  sin  of  her 
Peter — she  marks  it  too  well.  The  two  pretty 
vivandieres,  who  have  caught  Peter's  eye,  are 
marched  in  to  grace  their  carouse.  This  intro- 
duces an  elaborate  Quintet  and  Sextnor,  which 
includes  fir.-t  a  Chant  Bacch'qve  by  Peter,  then 
some  very  piquant  couplets  by  the  vivandieres, 
about  soldier  life,  in  which  voices  and  insti'uments 
keep  up  a  prolonged  imitation  of  the  rattling  of 
dice  and  other  soldier-like  accomplishments,  the 
two  men  joining  in  the  laugh.  Both  parts  of  this 
duet  run  high  and  are  full  of  florid  execution,  to 
which  the  ladies  were  equal,  save  that  the  Sie- 
denburg  lacked  power  of  voice.  Poor  Catharine 
must  peep  again.  She  has  been  revelling  in 
melodious  raptures  over  the  presence  and  glory 
of  her  lover ;  but  now  what  does  she  see  ?  the 
faithless  knight  caressing  those  vivandieres  !  A 
change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream  and 
o'er — the  orchestra,  and  her  outraged  feelings 
make  out  a  quintet  with  the  others;  Peter  and 
and  Danilowitz  wooing,  the  vivandieres  cocpiet- 
tishly  struggling,  Catharine  alone  in  earnest, 
Mme.  Lagrange  gives  great  force  here  to  a  low 
declamatory  monotone  passage,  in  which  every 


note  trembles  with  rage  :  Dans  ma  haine  prufondc 
Qu'icije  les  confonde  !  and  then  to  the  freer  out- 
burst of  lightning-like  soprano  in  Que  le  cid 
seconde,  while  the  charmant  hadinnge  of  the 
others  goes  on.  Corporal  Gritzenko  comes  round 
to  relieve  guard,  and  detects  our  sentinel  peep- 
ing ;  a  quarrel  follows  and  a  smart  slap  on  the 
corporal's  face ;  the  culprit  is  dragged  before 
Captain  Peter  ;  but  his  brain  is  clouded  with  the 
fumes  of  wine  ;  he  recognizes  nothing,  will  not 
be  importuned,  and  commands  that  the  oflTonder 
be  shot.  In  vain  the  pretty  recruit  calls  upon  her 
Peter  ;  in  vain  the  music  of  that  sentimental  air 
of  hcr's  (referred  to  several  times  before) ;  she  is 
hurried  off  and  supposed  shot.  We  should  mention 
before  this  the  sextuor  occasioned  by  the  entrance 
into  the  tent  of  Ismaeloff,  the  Cossack  chief,  with 
a  letter  of  grave  import,  apparently,  to  which 
Peter  is  insensible.  This  sextuor  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  difficult  unison  passages  of  the 
three  sopranos,  in  broken  chords,  continually 
modulated,  and  ranging  to  the  upper  C. 

Peter  recovers  his  senses  and  recalls  the  fatal 
order  just  too  late.  The  rest  of  the  music  is  all 
military.  To  the  sound  of  the  "  Sacred  March," 
(a  common-place,  noisy  aflfair  enough)  the  con- 
spirator generals  and  armies  take  the  oath  to  kill 
the  Czar.  He  overhears  all,  warned  by  a  letter 
found  upon  Catharine,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
escaped  the  fusilade  and  plunged  into  the  river 
and  been  drowned.  (There  is  no  lack  of  devices  to 
make  the  story  hang  together.)  Peter  reveals 
himself,  brings  them  all  to  their  knees,  and  turns 
their  arms  against  the  foes,  whose  distant  march 
is  heard  approaching  to  help  them  against  Mm. 
Here  we  have  a  large,  bewildering  combination 
of  all  sorts  of  bands,  from  all  sorts  of  regiments, 
playing  all  sorts  of  marches,  fanfaras,  pas  re- 
doubles, &c.,  the  effect  of  all  which  is  a  showy, 
but  decidedly  heavy  finale,  more  "  stunning " 
than  it  is  edifying. 

Act  HI.  is  eked  out  with  a  transparent  poverty 
of  musical  material.  For  the  most  part  the  old 
ideas  rehashed.  After  a  symphony  of  some  length, 
not  very  interesting,  the  curtain  rises  on  a  rich 
apartment  in  the  palace  of  the  Czar.  Peter,  in  all 
his  power  and  splendor,  still  pines  for  Catherine. 
The  sentimental  monarch  has  even  sought  relief 
in  practising  in  an  amateur  way  his  old  labors  of 
the  saw  and  plane.  He  commences  with  an 
andante  strain  of  melancholy  reminiscence,  which 
gives  Amodio  an  opportunity,  almost  his  only  one 
in  this  opera,  to  do  himself  some  justice.  There 
is  a  buffo  trio,  where  Gritzenko  enters,  trembling 
before  majesty,  claiming  promotion  for  the — slaji 
he  got  on  duty  in  the  tent  scene  ;  le  soufflet,  hnno- 
rahle,  rcmarrjuahle,favorahle,  inpaijable  !  Tliis  is 
somewhat  funny,  but  not  so  funny  as  it  is  long. 
Now  enter  the  bridal  couple,  Prascovia  and 
George,  who  sing  naXvely  enough  of  their  long 
foot  journey  from  Finland,  made  so  light  by  love 
and  happy  union.  The  corporal  recognizing  the 
real  recruit,  frightens  them  with'  announcing  that 
he  must  be  shot,  whic'n  makes  another  grotesque 
duo  between  Mme.  Maretzkic  and  Ilerr  Quint 
(railed  QuiNTo). 

AVe  pass  on  to  the  entrance  of  Catharine,  who 
has  lost  her  senses.  Of  course  one  of  those  inter- 
esting mad  scenes,  a  la  Lucia,  Sonnambula,  El- 
vira, &c.,  &c.,  in  which  the  music  is  full  of  remi- 
niscences out  of  the  first  act.  The  Czar  has  con- 
trived an  outward  machinery  to  meet  her  mind's 
spontaneous  workings.     He  has  even  built  a  min- 


iature Finland  village,  as  in  the  first  act,  with  the 
house  and  the  chapel,  and  the  carpenters  at  work; 
and  so  on,  and  has  had  her  old  associates  imported 
into  Kassia  for  the  purpose,  all  which  is  disclo.-ed 
at  the  withdrawing  of  a  curtain  at  the  back  of  the 
stage.  You  hear  the  tenor  coryphueus  again  lead 
off  the  opening  chorus,  and  you  hear  the  pastry 
cook's  song,  and  the  wedding  chorus,  her  con- 
sciousness the  while  returning  and  expressing 
itself  in  florid  and  varied  bits  of  fragmentary  son", 
much  of  it  with  harp  accompaniment.  Allusions 
to  the  camp  scene  come  back  too  in  the  music. 
And  finally  a  florid  prelude  on  a  flute  sounds 
from  within  ;  the  old  air  which  George  and  Peter 
played;  she  echoes  it,  two  flutes  come  in,  to 
which  she  sings  the  brilliant  and  arduous  bravura 
piece,  made  so  familiar  by  Jenny  Lind,  as  a 
piece  from  the  "  Camp  of  Silesia."  IIow  exqui- 
sitely this  was  done  by  Mme.  Lagrange,  how  her 
voice  revelled  in  those  flute-like  passages,  and 
what  rich  tenderness  its  middle  tones  had  where 
contrasted  with  the  flute,  we  will  not  undertake 
to  describe.  It  ends  with  recognition  and  Peter 
making  her  his  Empress, — the  orchestra  for  finale 
repeating  the  opening  military  passage  of  the 
overture.  We  should  mention  also  a  cantabile 
tenor  aria  by  Danilowitz,  with  pleasingly  novel 
accompaniment  of  harp  and  flutes  running  through 
octaves  in  thirds, — a,  piece  of  which  we  find  no- 
thing in  the  piano  score,  and  which,  but  for  the 
quaint  accompaniment,  we  should  say  was  cer- 
tainly an  Italian  interpolation, — but  in  which 
Brignoli  showed  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and 
cultivated  style  to  rnuch  advantage. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  L'Etoile  du  Nord.  As 
a  work  of  curious  invention  and  contrivance  in 
the  art  of  imitative  phrasing,  in  the  first  place, 
and  still  more  in  the  art  of  brilliant  and  unique 
orchestral  framing,  it  offers  much  to  the  critic 
who  is  mainly  curious  in  such  things.  But  as  a 
lyrical  drama,  as  a  product  of  creative  imagina- 
tion, it  does  not  appeal  very  strongly.  The  plot 
is  absurd  ;  its  comedy,  what  there  is  of  it,  pain- 
fully labored.  We  can  scarcely  call  it  a  comic 
opera,  for  there  is  no  genuine  spontaneous  humor 
in  the  music.  In  point  of  humor  and  of  sponta- 
neity of  any  kind  compare  it  for  a  moment  with 
the  operas  of  Mozart  or  the  immortal  "  Barber" 
of  Rossini !  There  is  the  natural  play  of  genius, 
here  the  hard  effort  by  will  and  skilful  calcula- 
tion to  contrive  things  that  shall  seem  funny. 
Plainly  it  is  the  comedy  of  a  very  sober  man  ;  it 
did  not  come  out  of  a  humorous  nature.  If 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  taken  seriously,  it  is  a 
very  serious  attempt  to  be  playful.  It  is  neither 
comedy  nor  tragedy,  but  rather  melodrama,  to 
which  Robert  Schumann  might,  were  he  here, 
apply  the  term  "  puppet-show  music "  with  at 
least  as  much  reason  as  he  did  to  Donizetti's 
Favorita.  What  a  relief  is  the  naive,  gushing 
melody  of  a  Rossini  after  all  these  curious  and  in 
detail  often  captivating  conti-ivances  !  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  plot  (by  Scribe),  however,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  work  up  fragments  of  earlier  half-finished 
operas,  "  Vielka,"  the-  "  Camp  of  Silesia,"  and 
what  not — savings  up  of  earlier  ideas,  meteor 
fragments  of  demolished  planets — into  the  new 
"  Star." 

One  proof  that  it  falls  below  the  standard  of  a 
true  Art  creation  is  the  fact  that  the  freshness  of 
the  music  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  degener- 
ate from  act  to  act.     In  this  respect,  too,  how  it 
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contrasts  with  the  immortal  masterpieces !  In 
Don  Juan,  even  supposing  for  the  moment  that 
its  plot  is  equally  absurd,  how  the  inner  meaning 
grows  and  grows,  and  comes  out  in  the  music, 
newer  and  richer  and  grander  to  the  end !  With 
all  its  wealth  of  matter,  its  curious  variety  ot 
contents,  its  pretty,  quaint  conceits,  its  striking 
combinations  and  orchestral  settings,  the  "  North 
Star "  betrays  a  painful  lack  of  the  imaginative 
fusing  quality  of  genius.  Nothing  develops  itself 
as  it  were  spontaneous!)',  by  an  inward  necessity 
of  nature,  out  of  the  rest,  but  all  is  there  by  will 
and  make-shift  calculation.  It  is,  as  we  have 
said  before,  the  music  oi effect  and  not  of  genius. 
It  is  over-ingenious  and  not  inspired.  How 
Heine  could  ever  characterize  the  author  of 
such  effect  music  as  a  man  of  "  conviction," 
beyond  all  composers,  is  more  than  we  can 
understand.  There  may  be  earnest,  indefatiga- 
ble will,  without  much  deep  conviction,  which  im- 
plies faith,  of  any  kind.  One  who  is  so  very 
earnest  about  the  shows  of  things,  rather  betrays 
his  lack  of  deep  conviction  of  the  unseen  realities. 
And  such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  L'Eloile  du  Nord,  by  its  very  succession  of 
interminable  brilliancies,  became  fatiguing  before 
it  was  half  done,  and  left  one  with  uninspired 
and  jaded  senses  at  the  end.  We  could  not  but 
be  reminded  at  last  of  an  interminable  torchlight 
procession. 

The  opera  closed  on  Saturday  afternoon  with 
a  mangled  and  indifferent  performance  of  iliasa- 
nie.llo  and  some  of  the  "  gems  "  of  L'Eloile  for 
the  benefit  of  conductor  Maretzek.  The  parts 
of  Mme.  Maretzek  and  of  Beignoli  were  well 
sustained  in  the  former,  and  Mile.  Lavigne  was 
graceful  and  expressive  in  her  pantomime  as 
Fenella.  But  the  music  of  Auber's  work  seemed 
very  tame  and  common.  By  far  the  best  parts 
are  those  which  have  been  so  long  whistled  in  the 
streets.  Mme.  Lagkange  made  amends  in  her 
scenes  from  L'Eloile. 


Chamber  Music. 
Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parkeu's  Soiree,  at  Chick- 
ering's,  last  Saturday  evening,  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant affair,  and  we  wished  there  were  more  people 
to  enjoy  it.  Here  is  the  programme,  quite  a 
choice  one  : 

PART  I. 

1 — Trio  No.  1,  in  E  flat, Beethoven. 

2 — Aria  from  Le  No:ze  di  Fiqaro Mozart" 

Mrs.  J.  H.  'Long. 

C  Bach. 
3— Piano  Solos:  by -j  Ctiopin. 

C  Mendelssohn. 

PART   II. 

1— Andante  Pastorale,  for  Clarinet, Crusell. 

Thomas  Ryan. 

2— Sonata  No.  2,  in  A Beethoven. 

3 — Serenade,  from  Tennyson's  "Maud," 

J.  C.  D.  Parker. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone ; 
And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 

And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 
There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate  ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  "  She  is  near,  she  is  near;  " 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "  She  is  late  ;  " 
The  larkspur  listens,  "  I  hear,  I  hear;" 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "  I  wait." 
4— Quintette  in  E  flat,  for  Piano  and  Stringed 

Instruments Schumann. 

The  Trio  was  interesting  as  being  the  first  of 
the   numbered   and    published   works   of  Beet- 


hoven. It  is  less  original  in  matter  and  in  treat- 
ment, more  in  the  vein  of  Mozart  and  of  Haydn, 
and  the  composer's  individuality  is  less  pro- 
nounced in  it,  than  in  the  works  by  which  he  is 
now  most  known.  But  knowing  that  great 
genius  chiefly  as  we  find  him  in  the  thick  of  life's 
hard  battle,  in  his  profounder,  sadder,  and  yet 
gloriously  triumphant  works,  it  is  pleasant  for 
once  to  trace  back  his  stream  of  life  to  where  it 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine  of  young,  wholesome 
impulses  and  faculties,  joyously  eager  for  exer- 
cise ;  pleasant  to  have  him  where  he  knew  joy, 
without  going  through  Titanic  spiritual  trials  to 
find  it.  A  cheerful  grace  and  elegance  and  mel- 
odious flow  of  strong,  full  harmony,  characterizes 
the  quicker  movements,  while  the  Adagio  breathes 
a  deep  and  tender  sentiment.  It  is  wonderful 
for  an  Opus  1,  to  say  the  least,  and  indicates  those 
rare  peculiarities  which  were  developed  later. 
Mr.  Parker  played  the  piano  part  with  great 
neatness,  precision  and  delicacy.  So  he  did  the 
Sonata  (one  of  the  three  dedicated  to  Haydn), 
save  where  a  little  nervous  embarrassment  caused 
him  to  miss  a  note  or  two  in  the  first  part.  His 
chief  want  for  a  player  of  Beethoven,  is  the  want 
of  fire  and  energetic  accent,  and  also  of  steady  a 
tempo  movement ;  there  was  sometimes  a  little 
dallying;  and  the  second  movement  (£ar^o  np- 
passionalo)  was  taken  a  little  too  quick,  and  had 
not  quite  that  grand  and  solemn  tread,  nor  quite 
that  nervous  staccato  in  the  short  notes  of  the 
bass,  which  the  character  of  the  piece  has  seemed 
to  us  to  require.  A  little  too  much  tendency 
also  to  break  the  chords,  which  weakens  the  im- 
pression, and  impairs  the  Beethoven-like  decis- 
ion. There  were  such  great  excellencies  in  Mr. 
Parker's  playing,  and  the  pieces  had  been  so 
faithfully  and  intelligently  studied,  that  it  is  but 
due  to  the  young  artist  to  confess  these  deductions. 

Of  the  three  smaller  piano  pieces,  that  by 
Bach,  one  of  his  innumerable  happy  little  fancies, 
called,  we  believe,  an  Echo,  which  we  never 
heard  before,  was  to  our  mind  the  most  satisfac- 
tory in  the  rendering.  It  was  indeed  exquisitely 
neat  and  clear  and  finished.  Mr.  Parker  has  all 
the  delicacy  and  fineness  for  Chopin,  but  needs 
to  make  it  more  alive,  to  put  more  fire  into  it. 
The  Song  without  words  by  Mendelssohn,  a  rapid 
movement  from  the  posthumous  set,  was  finely 
played.  The  great  feature  of  the  concert  was 
that  glorious  piano  Quintet  of  Schumann,  in 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club.  The  inspiring  energy  of 
the  Allegro,  and  the  wild,  dirge-like  character  of 
the  slow  movement,  made  their  mark  as  deep  as 
ever.  It  is  a  composition  which  we  shall  count  it 
loss  not  to  hear  once  at  least  in  every  winter. 

The  Andante  by  Crusell  was  highly  relished. 
We  like  the  rich,  vivacious  tones  of  the  clarinet, 
and  enjoy  Mr.  Ry-an's  playing  of  it.  But  in  the 
quintet  accompaniment  to  that  song  of  Mozart: 
Voi  chi  sapete,  the  whole  seemed  drowned  in 
excess  of  clarinet  sound ;  the  whole  accompani- 
ment was  heavy,  compared  with  Mozart's  light 
and  delicate  instrumentation  ;  a  mere  piano-forte 
would  have  been  better.  Mrs.  Long  sang  it  very 
pleasingh',  but  wanted  more  life.  In  Mr.  Par- 
ker's song  from  "  Maud,"  she  was  warmly  encored, 
as  well  as  the  song  itself,  which  is  graceful,  and 
in  the  setting  of  the  last  verse,  especially  the  last 
two  lines,  happy  ;  but  the  principal  melody  seems 
to  us  too  light,  and  not  to  have  seized  the  spirit 
of  the  words. 


The  Concert  as  a  whole  gave  generally  great 
pleasure,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Parker  will  not 
bo  discouraged  by  the  smallness  of  his  audience 
from  giving  more  such  evenings.  He  is  an  artist 
of  a  true  and  earnest  spirit,  and  is  constantly  im- 
proving and  deepening  in  artistic  character  and 
power. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — The  first 
concert  of  the  eighth  season  came  oS  in  Cliicker- 
ing's  rcoms  on  Tuesday  evening,  befor."  quite  a 
numerous  and  appreciative  audience.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  were  warmly  greeted.  They 
consist,  as  last  year,  of  Messrs.  August  Fries, 
first  violin,  Carl  Meisel,  second  do.,  Gustav 
Kreb  and  Thomas  Ryan  tenors,  and  Wulf 
Fries,  violoncello.  The  programme  was  a  very 
fine  one  and  just  long  enough,  as  follows: 

PART  I. 

1.  Fifth  Quartet  In  A,  (first  time) Mozart 

Al  l('2ro — ^linur-fn — An'lante — Finale,  Allegro. 

2.  Piano  Trio,  op,  70,  No.  2,  in  E  t1;it, Ut-fHioveQ 

Andiiute  and  Allegro  non  troppo— Allegretto — Alle- 
gretto non  troppo — Finale,  Allegro. 
Messrs.  Leonhard,  Meisel,  and  W.  Fries. 

PART  u. 

3.  Adagio  from  the  Second  Concerto  for  Clarinette, Spohr 

TaoM,\s  Ryan. 

4.  Piano  Solo  ;  PolonaiBe.  op.  63.  in  A, Chopin 

Hugo  [.eonhard 

5.  Third  Quartet  in  D,  No.  1,  op   44, Alendelssohn 

Molto  allegro  viv.ice— Minuetto,  Allegretto — Andante 
con  moto — Fifiale,  Presto  con  bdo. 

The  new  Mozart  Quartet  made  a  delightful 
impression,  played  so  smoothly  as  it  was,  and 
with  such  spirit,  just  blending  and  individualizing 
of  parts,  and  nice  regard  to  light  and  shade. 
There  is  a  most  genial,  spontaneous  ease  in- the 
whole  movement  of  the  composition,  which  makes 
it  seem  simple,  while  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  science, 
and  comes  over  us  as  a  breath  from  a  pure,  intel- 
lectual height  of  experience,  remote  from  all  that 
can  be  common-place  or  vulgar.  The  variations 
of  the  Andante  are  wonderfully  imaginative  and 
singular,  especially  one  in  which  the  whole  strain 
is  accompanied  throughout  by  a  mystical  sort  of 
drum-beat,  first  on  the  violoncello  and  then  on 
the  viola,  till  the  second  and  finally  the  first  violin 
get  possessed  by  its  rhythm. — The  Jlendelssohn 
Quintet  in  D  took  one  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  Quintette  Club,  and  was  always  a  prodigious 
favorite  with  the  hahilue's  of  their  concerts  and  re- 
hearsals. It  is  one  of  the  most  characterisiio 
works  of  Mendelssohn,  full  of  fire,  and  rich  in  ideas 
marvellously  well  developed.  The  clarinet  Adagio 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  enjoyable  pro- 
ductions of  Spohr  that  we  remember  to  have 
listened  to.  The  fresh  reed  tones  relieve  in  a 
measure  the  peculiar  monotony  of  Spohr. 

Mr.  Hugo  Leonard,  the  young  pianist  from 
the  Leipzig  Conservatoire,  a  pale  youthj  wih  in- 
tellectual countenance,  the  long  hair  of  "Young 
Germany,"  and  a  look  of  nervous  energy,  made 
his  debut  to  great  advantage  as  a  player  of  Beet- 
hoven. He  plays  with  rare  distinctness,  fire  and 
firmness,  tenderly  sparing  and  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  all  the  delicate  little  flowers  of  feeling 
and  of  fancy  that  lie  scattered  along  the  bold, 
exulting  course  of  the  inspired  Titan,  He  has 
it  in  his  head  first,  and  brings  it  out  with  a  will 
and  with  a  sympathy.  He  seems  to  carve  eacn 
musical  idea  out  of  his  instrument  with  the  sharp 
and  positive,  yet  delicate  outline  of  a  sculptor. 
There  is  remarkable  breadth  and  fulness  in  his 
touch  and  execution.  Yet  we  should  s:iy  his 
playing  is  more  from  the  head  than  from  the 
feeling.  There  is  nerve  in  his  playing,  but  he 
seems  happily  free   from    nervousness.     In  that 
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bole],  liei'oic,  thoroughly  Polish  Polonaise,  too,  the 
pianist  seemed  to  have  chosen  the  side  of  Chopin 
most  congenial  to  him.  How  he  would  be  in  the 
dreamj-,  poetic  reveries  and  love  yearnings  of 
that  master  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  have  rarely 
heard  one  of  the  strong  and  fiery  pieces  exe- 
cuted more  effectively.  The  execution  was  ad- 
mirable, and  it  tasks  execution  to  the  utmost. 
We  trust  Mr.  Lconhard  will  give  us  more  of  his 
artistic  quality,  and  that  the  coming  concerts  of 
of  the  Club  will  prove  as  satisfactory  and  enliven- 
ing as  this  good  beginning. 


New  Music. 

Wc  have  before  us  a  large  pile  of  the  recent  issues 
from  our  various  publishing  houses,  among  which 
are  not  a  few  of  real  permanent  value.  We  have 
only  time  to  mention  some  of  the  more  important 
now,  reserv  ng  them  for  fuller  notice. 

Messrs.  G.  Andre  &  Co ,  of  Philadelpliia,  send 
us  three  posthumous  works  of  Mozart,  now  for  the 
first  time  published.  (Mr.  G.  Andre  is  one  of  the 
Andres  of  Offenbach,  Germany,  who  own  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Mozart  manuscripts.)  The  three 
pieces  are : — 1.  A  Litany  (Litania  di  venerabile  alla- 
ris),  for  four  voices,  with  organ  or  piano  accompani- 
ment. Orchestral  parts  may  be  had.  This  was  com- 
posed in  1776.  2.  One  of  hi.=  earlier  operas,  called 
L'Oca  del  Cairo  (The  Goose  of  Cairo) — of  course  an 
opera  hiiffa — in  two  acts  ;  vocal  and  piano  score.  3. 
Another  early  opera,  called  Lo  Sposo  Ddtiso,  ossia  : 
La  rivalita  di  tre  Donne  per  un  solo  Amanle  (The  De- 
luded Husband,  or  the  rivalry  of  three  ladies  for  one 
lover)  ;  opera  buffa  in  two  acts,  vocal  score,  and 
also  a  piano-forte  arrangement  for  four  hands.  If 
not  among  the  greatest  of  the  author's  works,  thesef 
cannot  but  be  interesting  to  every  lover  of  Mozart, 
We  shall  give  soon  a  more  minute  account  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  other  useful  publications  from  Andre 
&  Co. 

From  Mr.  I".  Meter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Meyer  in  Brunswick,  Ger- 
many, we  have  avery  neat  and  serviceable  piano  and 
vocal  score  of  Don  Giovanni,  with  Italian  and  Ger- 
man words.  The  book  is  in  180  pp.  of  oblong  form, 
clearly  and  handsomely  engraved,  and  costs  the  very 
moderate  sum  of  $2  50.  By  his  card  in  another 
column  it  will  he  seen  that  the  same  gentleman  is 
agent  in  America  for  the  sale  of  the  same  Brnnswick 
editions  of  the  seven  principal  operas  of  Mozart, 
which  we  can  commend  after  considerable  use  of 
them. 

Oliter  Ditsov,  of  our  city,  issues  weekly  and 
daily  an  incredible  variety  of  music  of  all  forms, 
styles  and  qualities,  from  the  most  popular  clap-trap 
to  the  immortal  classics  and  trne  living  works  of 
genius.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  recent 
issues  are  The  Well-tempered  Clavichord  ( Clavecin 
bien  temper^)  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  being  the 
celebrated  forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  all  the 
major  and  minor  keys; — a  work  which  all  true  pia- 
nists and  indeed  all  musicians,  who  lay  claim  to  true 
musicianship,  for  many  years  have  made  the  founda- 
tion of  their  studies.  One  who  h.as  mastered  the 
"  Well-tempered  Clavichord"  is  equal  to  almost  any 
difficuliics  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  piano 
music.  Nay  even  a  Liszt  and  a  Thalberg  have  this 
culture  quietly  underlying  their  own  modern,  freer 
seeming  and  more  dazzling  peculiarities.  They  will 
not  all  be  found  merely  dry  and  scientific  things 
for  the  curious  scholar;  many  of  them  are  ex- 
quisite tone-poems,  full  of  the  light  of  fancy,  and 
such  as  dwell  sweetly  in  the  mind  through  all  one's 
life.  No.  1,  containing  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  C 
and  in  C  minor,  arc  already  out.     The  whole  48  will 

make  two  volumes,  e.ach  $3  ;  complete,  $3. Mr. 

Ditson  has  also  ready  several  more  numbers  of  those 


wonderful  Chorales  harmonized  by  Bach,  of  wdiich 
wo  have  before  spoken. — Also  selections  from  the 
new  oratorio  of  "  Eli,"  by  Costa,  now  in  rehearsal 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Two  numbers 
we  already  have,  viz:  a  Solo,  The  Morninc]  Ilijmn, 
and  Duet,  Wherefore  is  thj  soul  cast  down, — liotli  beau- 
tiful and  chaste  compositions,  considerably  Mcn- 
dclssohnian  in  style.  —  Mr.  Ditson's  catalogue  is 
really  a  curiosity.  It  fills  204  closely  printed  pages, 
and  contains  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pieces  of 
sheet  music,  besides  eight  pages  full  of  titles  of  books, 
including  operas,  masses,  oratorios,  sonatas,  sympho- 
nies, Songs  without  Words,  treatises  on  harmony, 
and  instruction  books  for  voice  and  every  kind  of 
instrument  in  use, — all  of  his  own  publishing. 

Manchester,  N.  H. — The  first  of  the  series  of 
Orchestral  Concerts  came  off  last  evening,  and  was  a 
complefp  S7(.ccess,  in  every  particular.  The  house  was 
filled,  half  an  hour  before  the  performance  was  an- 
nounced to  commence,  and  all  seemed  ea^er  to  hear 
the  first  chord,  which  was  struck  at  eight  o'clock. 
Miss  DoANE  did  her  part  of  the  pro^ranime  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  present,  and  was  loudlv 
encored.  She  seems  to  he  a  particular  favorite,  and 
why  shouldn't  she  be  ?  She  is  certainly  a  very  finished 
sinser. 

Mr.  Kiieiss:mann  proved  himself  (if  it  need  be 
proved,)  a  thorough  bred  musician,  and  sanghis  songs 
with  much  expression;  the  duets  with  Miss  Doane 
went  off  finely. 

What  can  we  say  of  the  Orchestra  ?  "We  surely 
have  never  heard  such  a  comolete  and  well  drilled  banil 
in  this  city  before.  The  Overture  to  "Don  Juan" 
opened  the  Concert,  and  was  well  played,  as  far  as  we 
are  a  judge,  and  it  being  one  Mozart's  hcsf,  it  would 
be  almost  follv  for  us  to  say  it  is  anything  but  a  great 
piece.  The  Polkas  and  the  March  were  good,  and 
pleased  the  little  ones  much. 

The  Concert  overture,  No.  1,  of  Mr.  Stratton's, 
brought  down  a  storm  of  applause,  and  had  to  be 
repeated  ;  this  was  served  the  same  way  the  first  time 
it  was  played,  (last  year,)  and  seems  to  lose  nothing 
by  repetition;  all  considered  it  the  best  piece  of  the 
evening,  [what !  better  than  Don  Juan  ?']  and  no  doubt 
would  like  to  hear  it  played  at  every  concert.  We 
understand  Mr.  Stratton's  Overtures  already  number 
three,  and  we  hope  to  hear  the  others  during  the  series. 
Great  credit  is  due  Mr,  Stratton  for  giving  us  such  an 
interesting  concert, — Manchester  Mirror^  19iA. 

Philadelphia.— The  City  Iteyn  has  the  following 
notice  of  the  concert  given  last  week  by  Mr.  Benkert 
a  young  Philadelphian,  who  has  just  returned  from, 
musical  studies  in  Germany  : 

Mr  Benkert  was  assisted  by  Mile.  D'Ormy,  the 
contralto;  Mr.  Berner,  the  new  tenor;  Mr.  Preiser, 
the  violoncellist,  and  a  large  deputation  of  the  Musical 
Fund  Society's  orchestra,  which,  under  the  baton  of 
Leopold  Meignen,  performed  with  unusual  excellence 
the  work  assigned  them,  doing  full  justice  to  Mr. 
Benkert's  overture  to  Richilde  and  to  its  part  in  the 
Concerto  Irlandaise.  In  Mile.  D'Ormy's  voice  there 
are  some  notes  very  good  and  some  very  indifferent ; 
her  style  is  not  of  the  purest,  but  in  opera  her  acting 
is  said  to  atone  for  all  her  vocal  deficiencies.  Mr. 
Berner  sang  two  German  ballads,  composed  by  Mr. 
Benkert,  with  much  feeling  and  taste.  Mr.  Preiser 
performed  a  violoncello  fantasia  from  Robert  le  DiabJe, 
arranged  by  Kummer.  the  piano-forte  accompaniment 
being  played  by  Mr.  Benkert.  Mr.  P,  overcame  some 
startling  difficulties  and  was  warmly  applauded;  we 
think,  however,  we  have  heard  him  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  other  solos;  the  limited  sixe  of  the  audience 
may  have  chilled  his  usual  ardor,  Mr.  Benkert  played 
several  times ;  his  manner  is  very  easy,  and  devoid  of 
all  the  nauseating  affectations  of  modern  pianists.  He 
does  not  belong  to  the  brilliant  school  of  performers ; 
his  attributes  are  neatness,  clearness  and  delicacy, 
and  Had  the  instiniment,  upon  which  he  performed, 
possessed  any  tone  or  excellence,  these  characteristics 
of  his  playing  would  have  been  heard  to  much  greater 
advantage;  unfortunately  the  piano  was  of  that  muflled 
description  with  which  nothing  can  be  done,  under 
any  circumstances;  it  must  have  left  its  tone  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  seems  to  us  a  per- 
former likely  to  show  to  more  advantage  in  private 
than  in  public. 

It  is  of  Mr.  Benkert's  compositions  that  we  would 
rather  speak.  His  concerto,  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  best;  it  is  extremely  well 
written  for  the  solo  instrument  and  the  accompaniment 
is  full  of  beautiful  harmony  and  combinations.  It 
may  be  justly  called  a  classical  work,  and  shows  that 
the  young  composer  has  not  only  studied  in  a  good 
school,  but  has  profited  by  his  studies.  The  overture 
to  "  Richilde"  is  solidly  and  carefully  scored,  modelled 
upon  Lindpainter,  as  no  one  could  fail  to  notice  after 
the  *'  Vampire"  overture  by  that  master,  which  opened 


the  concert.  He  was  the  director  of  Mr.  Benkert's 
studies  during  the  greater  part  of  our  young  towns-; 
man's  European  residence,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  pupil's  style  should  resemble  that  of  his  instructor. 
The  first  movement  is  full  of  rich  harmony,  the  second 
abounds  in  good  violin  passages  and  skilful  scoring, 
but  there  is  a  want  of  a  strongly  marked  subject. 
This  want  we  felt  in  some  other  of  his  compositions. 
Mr.  Benkert's  style  is  exclusively  German,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  audience,  which  was  composed 
mainly  of  representatives  of  that  nation.  He  has 
evidently  been  a  close  student  of  the  theory  of  musical 
science,  in  all  its  branches,  and  possesses  in  himself 
fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  knowledge  than  is  divided 
among  the  majority  of  American  '*  composers." 

Paris — A  letter  in  the  Courier  &  Eyiquirer^  dated 
Oct  30,  describes  the  hearing  at  the  Italian  Opera,  of 
the  American  cantatrice.  Miss  Juliaxa  May. 

Some  weeks  since  I  referred  to  this  young  lady  as 
having  brought  with  her  from  Italy  a  high  reputation, 
not  only  as  possessing  one  of  the  very  finest  voices  (a 
soprano  sfogato)  in  Europe,  but  as  having  profited 
by  her  two  or  tnree  years  stay  in  Italy,  to  perfect 
herself  in  her  art.  Her  dehut  (as  it  may  be  termed) 
at  *'  the  Italians"  was,  therefore,  looked  to  as  an  event 
in  the  musical  world,  and  you  will  see  by  the  brief 
report  of  that  remarkable  audition,  to  which  I  am 
unfortunately  obliged  to  confine  myself,  that  neither 
expectation  nor  the  desire  to  hear  the  finest  music 
conveyed  by  the  sweetest  organ  were  disappomted. 

Among  the  auditors  of  this  delightful  musical  treat, 
were  two  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  result,  which, 
if  favorable,  would  raise  up  a  rival  Prima  Donna,  with 
(from  the  youth  of  the  fair  aspirant)  a  probability  that 
if  she  did  not  positively  supersede  them,  she  mignt  di- 
vide with  them  the  favors  of  the  dilettanti  of  Europe 
They  had,  however,  this  consolatory  circumstance  to 
mitigate  any  such  feeling  of  apprehension,  namely; — 
a  rumor  that  an  arbitrary  call  from  her  own  country, 
imperious  and  irresistible  as  the  ukase  of  a  Czar,  had 
arrived  to  compel  her  to  appear  on  her  native  scene. 
Whatever  that  fact  and  whatever  their  feelings^  Miss 
May  presented  herself  at  the  Italian  Opera  last  Friday, 
accompanied  by  her  mother  and  some  Parisian  friends, 
and  was  received  by  the  popular  proprietor  of  that 
establishment,  Signer  Calzado,  and  his  son,  with 
kindness  and  respect. 

Resolved,  it  would  appear,  to  place  her  pretensions 
in  the  fullest  evidence,  Miss  May  selected  for  her 
opening  morceau  the  prayer  in  Verdi's  Opera,  the 
Duo  Foscari — a  piece  which  from  its  difficulty  and 
variety,  and  its  consequent  demand  upon  all  the 
powers  of  the  singer,  whether  of  voice  or  of  execution, 
is — where  the  debutante  is  meant  to  be  treated  with 
severity,— -chosen  as  the  test  of  capability.  I  think  I 
need  offer  no  further  proof  of  Miss  May's  unqualified 
success  in  this  most  trying  effort,  than  that,  in  the 
course  oOier  performance,  it  elicited  from  the  gentle- 
man whcrpresided  at  the  pianoforte,  and  who  was,  in 
fact,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  chef  d'orchestre,  of 
the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  repeated  cries  of  "  Brava!" 
In  these  M.  Calzado  concurred,  but  Alboni  "  made  no 
sign,"  which  may  fairly  be  interpreted  as  a  favorable 
sicn  for  her  young  rival  in  perspective. 

The  next  piece,  a  totally  different  one  in  construction 
and  object,  "D/  piacer  mi  baJza  il  cor,"  from  Rossi- 
ni's Gazza  Ladra^  was  given,  by  Miss  May,  most 
beautifully  and  effectively,  thus  proving  the  versatility 
of  the  cantatrice.  The  first,  impassioned  and  almost 
violent,  required  all  the  resources  of  the  performer 
for  its  development,  and  seemed,  in  truth,  the  identi- 
cal proof  she  sought  for,  to  display  the  immense 
compass,  flexibility,  and  power  of  her  voice,  and  her 
brilliancy  of  execution.  The  second,  so  well  known 
to  all  lovers  of  music,  demanding  for  its  presentation, 
in  the  spirit  of  its  immortal  composer,  voice,  grace, 
sweetness,  and  finished  education.  I  know  not  how 
far  it  would  be  Miss  May's  interest  to  accept  an 
engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  this  season, 
— crowded  as  is  the  list  of  its  Prime  Donne — for  she 
would  have  no  fewer  than  six  compeitors  for  public 
favor,  including  Grisi,  Alboni,  Frezzolini,  and  Picco- 
lomini,  and  Cattinari,  who  from  their  precedency  in 
point  of  engagement,  would  assert  the  prescriptive 
right  to  the  principal  roles  of  the  repertoire  of  the 
lalians. 


Jiflu^rtisi!  mollis. 

BEETHOVEN  CONCERT  SOCIETY. 

FroTti  a  want  of  the  requi-ite  nnuiber  of  Fubsrribers,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  E'^e  the  Eight  Concerts,  as  heretofore 
proposed;  but  as  much  disappoinrment  has  been  expressed  at 
the  prospect  of  no  Orchestral  Concerts,  and  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  Sea.'^on  Tickets  have  beeo  subscribed  for  at  S3,  (o 
warrant  the  giving  Four  Concerts,  the  Committee  hereby 
announce  that  they  will  give  the  Fuur  Concert-^,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  present  subscribers  will  be  held  for  the  number 
of  sets  of  Tickets  now  again-'^t  their  names,  at  S3  e;ich,  with 
the  exfra  privile:;e  of  attending  the  last  rehearsal  before  each 
concert,  making  it  equivalent  to  Eight  Concerts. 

Any  person  who  may  decline  to  receive  the  tickets  now  sub- 
scribed for,  upon  the  above  terms,  will  please  send  word 
immediately  to  the  Music  Store  of  Mr.  Nathan  Richardson, 
that  their  names  may  be  stricken  from  the  list.  New  subscrip- 
tions received  at  the  same  place. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


THE     FIFTH    THOUSAND    OF 
THIE      G-OLI5E]>T     "nATKE-A^TX^:, 

IS  now  ready.  The  demand  for  this  dcw  volume  of  Vocal 
Insrriiftion  excuGds  that  of  any  JuTenile  Cook  of  the  kind 
ever  issued-  It  is  adopted  whtievi-r  known,  teachers  and 
scholars  liein;;;  at  once  convinced  of  its  supei-ior  merit  as  a 
method  of  instruction,  while  its  150  pieces  of  the  most  popular 
mu^ic  render  it  not  only  the  bcH  but  the  cheapest  book  for 
Schools.     Price  only  30  eta.     S3  per  doz. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

COMPLETE    OPERAS, 

"WITH      ITALIAN     AND     GERMAN     WOEDS. 

MOZART.  Don  Giovanni, S2.50 

■ .    Titus, 1-50 

11  riauto  IVIagico, 2.00 

Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, [2.75 

L'Bnlivcment  du  Serail, 2.00 

Cosi  fan  Tutte, 2.60 

Idomeneo, 2.25 

These  seven  Operas  togetlier, 12.00 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade  and  profession.  Imported 
and  for  sale  by 

F.   3VEE-^-EK,,    Buffalo,  N.  "S". 

G.  andr:^  &  CO., 

Depot   of    Foreign    and    American    Music, 

S06  CHESTNUT  STEEET,  rUILADELPEIA, 

Airentsof.7.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions (if  JJeethoven's,  dementi's,  Ilaydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I^TJBLISIIEIl    OF    IvIXTSIC, 

EnJ3  JStaltt  itt  Iflusital  ^Itrtiiantlisc, 

54i  BROADWAY,  ALBANY.  - 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Fnreiiin  Clas.^ic  IMu^ic,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  OUG.\N,  by  IJopliin.*  and  Kitnbault,  a  few  copies. 
Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meter  Flutes. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS- 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN"  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Massachusetts  Ohnrirable 
Mechanic  Assoeiatio  i  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  mu.^ioal  instrument,  the  Organ-IIiirmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  Lheir  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1856  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  aiso 
been  awarded  iis  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  185%  First  Pre- 
miums have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs: — Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  Stsite  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  F.iir, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1856:— making  Six  Fir.^t  Prejuivins  in  OKE  month  I  ! 

N.  K  — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitois  tn  evtrt/  Fair  at  wkick 
they  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  own  ioveution  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  wirhout,  pedal  baf-s.  Theonewirh 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  iodt^pendynt  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  if?400.  The  oth<-r  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  Efr350.  Prices  of  Rlelodeoos 
from  S60  to  S;175.     Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  Sf;200. 

[C?*For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  inforniation  address 
MASON  &  HABII<1W, 
Cawbridge  iY.  {cor.  of  Charles^)  BoUon^  Ms. 

Me.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

From    the    Conseryatohy    of    Leipzio, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 


CARL    Z  E  E  R  A  H  N , 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
FUU  IE    AND    SINOiNG. 

Mrs.    carl    ZERRAHN, 
teacher   of  the   piano-forte, 

Eesidence  Wo.  1  Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

Ctnrljtr  cf  tjjE  ^Jimin  ml  lingtng, 

tJ.    S.   HOTE  I,. 


PIANO-PORTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  MATHAN  B.  CLAPP,  from  the  '■  Confervato- 
rium  der  Wusilv,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  .receive  pupils  tor  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      y  5    Broadway  J  N.Y. ' 

To  CSa^Fal  Societies  aiai]  Choirs. 

NOVEliIiO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
fur  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Clioirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festiviil  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrifjals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  S:c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  ate  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratoiios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &e.,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah, 
3F1  63,  Judas  Maccabseu?,  ©163;  Haydn's  Creation,  ^1  25. 
AIL  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  boen  published  iu 
this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVEI^I^O'S  OCTAVO  CHOK-USES. 

All  the  Clioruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
he  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score  with  organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVEliIiO'S  CKOKAIi  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  niupic  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  fullowing 
Oratorios : 

Haudel's  ''Mcssiali."  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Haikdel's  **Ju.das  Maccatpeus,"  price  33  cents 
each  part. 

Haudel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  ia  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COI.LECTION  OF  GI^EES. 
Novel lo's'G lee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times- 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.     For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  lor  one  cent. 

NOVELLO'S    music    STORBj 
389  Eri^adway,  Nctiv  Yoi-k, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  arid  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

4:7  Hancoclc  Street. 
SIGNOR  ATJGUSTO  EENDELASI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
r0'"'ms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Kxchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No,  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  BcMDEL.ARi's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,/or  bes;in- 
7iers  only.,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chicktring's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  rlasn  of  last  year., 
who  m^y  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  coarse  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  PauFs  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOSD  PRESBYTERIAM"  CH. 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  65  UANCOCK  STREET. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Mu.sical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  ttie  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  3?50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  Sf30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANHFACTnllEliS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

or  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


^i^AKEKOOBSS, 

3&a:.ia.isc3'2?a"xo    ■x'ssas^E^Xa^j,, 

TREMONT     STREET, 

Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

InBtructorot  i\t  |3iano-jFortt,  ©r^an  6:  ?l^?,rmoni, 

3UAYWAIIDPLACE. 

MB.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  tn  receive  pupils  afrer  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  atRichard^ouV  >ln>ical  Kxchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  re.'-iden''e,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€iu)n  nf.  littgiiig  nnil  ^^c^innn-.fnrtr, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOB  PP1IFTIF& 

OP     EVERY     DESCKIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PE031PTLT 
EXECUTED    AT   THE   OFEICB    OP 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

No.    ai    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maimfactory,  370  AVasIiiiijftoii  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

I=.    F.    IDOX3C3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-rOUTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St,  Boston,  and  W.  CantSiridge,  Ms. 

CT^PIANOS  FOR  SALE  Oil  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

SMPOKTEKS  OF  FOKEIGN  BlUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

Ko,  769  BSOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  If^necland  Street. 

C  AB.I.    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  atteution 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

ftir.  Ilause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Riehard.sotj,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erarcfs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
I'ublications. 

DWIGIIT^S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  l^apu  of  Slrt  auJj  I.ttcratun, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  Scltool  St.  Boston. 

Tivo  Dollavs  per  anniEni,  iai  aclT^auce. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Kevicws  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  \Vorhs 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &e.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4-  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  iu  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Keligious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

rC/^I>'i-ck  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  D\riGIIT,  21  SonooL  St.  Boston. 

TERXiIS  OP  ADVERTISINS. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  firstinsertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  ..¥G  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

3Sro.    21    SCHOOL    STBEETi 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TERMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOE. 

EDWAED  L.  BALCH,  PEINTEE. 

tCr-  OFFICE,   No.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PDBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  N.1THAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.        " 

"  GE01i(3E  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"  CLAPP  &  CORY, PrOTidence,  R.  I. 

"  C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"  GEORGE  DUITON,  JR Rochester,  N.Y. 

"  G.ANDRE  &  CO 306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

'     "  JOHN  U.  MELLOR, Pittshurg,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.. 181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"  W.  D.  ZOGEAUJI  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"  W.  F.  COLB0RN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG. Cleveland,  0. 

Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Alexander  Winterberger  and  the  Modem 
Organ-playing. 

[From  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,'  Leipzig,  July  1, 1856.] 
The  time  ■when  virtuoso-dom  could  be  content 
to  stand  upon  its  own  clay  feet,  lies  happily  behind 
us.  The  satiety  and  consequent  indifference  and 
estrangement  of  the  public  will  have  the  good 
effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  number  of 
^' prestidigitateurs "  speculating  on  applause.  Cer- 
tainly it  can  do  no  harm  to  the  more  genuine  and 
artistic  virtuosity,  Tvhich  finds  its  real  merit  in 
subserving  higher  aims,  to  have  the  ground  too 
long  usurped  by  weeds  entirely  reclaimed.  If 
America  can  still  feast  for  some  time  on  these 
leavings  of  the  European  table,  it  will  be  a  poor 
justification  of  the  name  "  New  AVorld,"  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  The  wanderings  of  our 
left-behind  European  virtuosos  into  the  most  un- 
civiliEed  countries,  whence  there  is  scarcely  an 
exotic  "  order  "  to  be  brought  away — an  actual 
selling  out — go  to  contradict  this  reproach.  With- 
in a  short  time  virtuosity  in  the  new  world,  also, 
will  have  to  take  that  transition  step,  which  we 
already  witness  here  in  the  appearance  of  a  more 
or  less  respectable,  more  or  less  conservative 
humbug  of  classicalily,  which  in  its  awkward  dul- 
ness  is  very  far  from  reaching  the  future  ideal  of 
virtuosity.  This  humbug  costs  far  less  exertion 
in  technical  matters,  and  even  in  mind,  since  but 
a  moderate  musical  instinct  is  required  for  the 
interpretation  of  universally  well-known  matter; 
one  simply  pays  due  homage  to  the  improved 
taste  of  the  age,  lays  claim  to  serious  and  sterling 
achievements,  and  lends  all  possible  brilliancy  of 
instrumentation  to  that  which  formerly  would 
have  won  a  succes  d'estime.  Classicism  has  be- 
come the  fashion :  let  us  not  overestimate  what  is 


a  virtue  of  necessity  and  therefore  not  without 
stain. 

Ear  be  it  from  us  to  fail  to  recognize  a  rela- 
tive progress  in  all  this.  The  public  has  learned 
to  discriminate  between  false  and  genuine  virtu- 
osity ;  nor  will  it  rest  satisfied  with  this  first  gleam 
of  recognition.  "  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which 
vice  pays  to  virtue ; "  the  public  will  soon  also 
learn  to  feel  the  distinction  between  riglithj  pro- 
fessing and  intrinsicalbj  true  virtuosity.  Then 
these  desperate  grimaces,  these  affected  spasms 
in  the  rendering  of  the  most  popular  and  hack- 
nied  of  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  which  give  a  man 
the  air  of  a  snobbish  (verphilisierten)  Western 
dervish,  will  produce  nothing  but  a  ludicrous 
effect.  To  us  it  is  impossible  to  have  faith  in  the 
conversion  of  the  false  virtuoso.  The  true,  artis- 
tic virtuosity  has  no  need,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
abandon  the  technical  problem.  That  would  be 
unartistically  convenient.  On  the  other  hand  it 
presupposes  a  thoroughly  reformed  artistic  culture 
and  development.  The  difficulties,  the  exertions 
it  requires  are  more  many-sided,  and  in  view  of 
the  new  demands  none  of  the  old  (mechanical) 
ones  are  intermitted.  But  in  this  terror  to  un- 
called practitioners  he  that  is  chosen  will  hardly 
find  discouragement; 

What  Franz  Liszt  has  effected  practically 
for  this  reform  of  virtuosity  in  the  domain  of  the 
piano,  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  competent 
and  impartial  judges.  No  other  could  have  done 
it ;  the  initiative  required  genius.  The  piano 
has  not  only  assumed,  but  conquered  for  itself  the 
.sovereign  position  in  the  present  world  of  music  ; 
it  has  become  the  concert  instrument,  the  wrest- 
ling ground  par  excellence  of  virtuosos ;  and  it 
was  just  here  that  the  reform  (we  choose  this  ex- 
pression instead  of  one  more  ambiguous)  was  the 
most  necessary,  as  being  most  decisive  and  estab- 
li.shing  the  law  for  olher  instruments.  Joseph 
Joachim,  who  in  a  certain  sense  may  call  him- 
self a  pupil  of  Liszt,  might  perhaps  have  achieved 
alone  a  similar  reform  in  violin-playing.  Liszt 
himself  has  not  limited  himself  to  the  principal 
achievement — an  ordinary  human  life  would  not 
have  sufficed  for  this — he  has  extended  this  re- 
form of  virtuosity  to  the  instrument  most  nearly 
related  to  the  piano,  to  the  Organ,  whose  impor- 
tance in  these  latter  times  was  threatening  to  fall 
into  undue  neglect  on  account  of  its  supposed 
stiffness  and  one-sided  dignity.  Liszt's  recent 
organ  compositions,  and  the  young  organ  virtuoso, 
his  pupil,  thus  far  the  only  one  who  has  been 
raised  up  for  this  mission,  Herr  Alexander 
Winterberger,  are  the  living  evidences  of 
this  new  act  of  Liszt.  The  Erard  of  the  organ 
seems  to  have  been  found  at  the  same  time.  Our 
readers  have  already  been  informed  about  that 


masterpiece  in  the  cathedral  at  Merseburg,  the 
new  organ  by  Herr  Ladegast.  The  perfecti- 
bility of  this  instrument  in  the  modern  spirit  is 
now  clearly  proved  ;  the  "stiffness"  of  the  organ 
is  broken,  and  this  experience  may  also  react 
upon  the  instruments  of  older  construction  to 
modify  our  views  of  what  may  be  expected  of  the 
organ  as  such.  Every  person  who  was  present  at 
either  of  the  concerts  got  up  by  Herr  Music- 
Director  Engel  in  the  Merseburg  cathedral, 
must  still  remember  the  astonishing  impression. 
The  most  experienced  connoisseurs  could  not 
trust  their  ears ;  Herr  Winterberger's  perform- 
ances filled  the  stationary  gentry  with  that  strange 
awe,  which  a  German  Concert-master  may  have 
felt  on  first  hearing  Paginini.  In  fact  the  boun- 
dary, within  which  professional  jealousy  or  the 
envy  of  colleagues  could  have  stirred,  was  com- 
pletely overstepped. 

Let  us  first  cast  a  hasty  glance  upon  the  organ 
virtuosity  of  the  most  recent  times.     We  cannot 
indeed   give   a   complete   review  of  meritorious 
organists.     *     *     *     From   the  very  nature  of 
the  instrument  we  count  among  the  virtuosos  on 
the  organ,  who  have  gained  notoriety  by  travels, 
far  fewer  tares,  as  well  as  far  less  wheat,  com- 
pared  with   other  instrumental  virtuosos.      The 
late  Herr  Orgel-Kloss  (organ-blockhead?),  as  well 
as  a  pair  of  Italian  vagabonds,  to  whom  we  may 
add    perhaps   an    unconfirmed   discovery   of  M. 
Fetis  in   Belgium,  represent  the  chaff  of  organ- 
virtuosity.     The  prominent  true  virtuosos  of  the 
instrument,  in  our  experience,  have  been  at  the 
same  time   greater   or   lesser   masters  of  piano- 
playing.     Above  all  we  remember  here  with  real 
enthusiasm   Mendelssohn,   whose   gentle   con- 
stitution  only  seldom  allowed  him  to  aflbrd  this 
pleasure  to  his  admirers,  the  less  so,  since  he,  once 
before  the  instrument,  in  his  artistic  self-forgetful- 
ness  lost  utterly  all  due  regard  for  his  own  nerves. 
His  playing  had  a  decidedly  modern  character, 
quite  as  interesting  and  poetical  as  that  of  organ- 
ists who  cannot  play  the  piano,  whose  style  is 
hard  without  energy,  in  short  dry  and  leathern. 
Next  to  Mendelssohn,  we  may  name  Adolph 
Hesse,  in  Breslau,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
pianists  of  the  Hummel  school,  but  who  succeeds 
excellently  well  too  in  the  performance  of  Cho- 
pin's compositions.     With  him,  too,  one  forgets 
the  "  stiffness "  of  the  instrument,  and  his  own 
works  for  it  have  an  unquestionably  higher  value 
than  any  juiceless  productions  of  a  Thiele,  who 
is  so  extravagantly  glorified  by  some  organists. 
As  important   virtuosos   on  the  organ   we   may 
further  mention  from  oar  own  personal  hearing : 
Professor  Hartmann  in  Copenhagen,  and  Th. 
Kirchner   in   Winterthur,   both   composers   of 
talent,  and  good  routine  piano-players. 
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If  we  had  not  facts  enough  in  the  examples  of 
living  artists  to  establish  the  assertion,  that  only  a 
remarkable  pianist  can  achieve  anything  remark- 
able upon  the  organ,  and  that  the  modern  organist 
must  first  mount  up  on  the  shoulders  of  the  piano- 
player  to  the  "  Pope  of  instruments "  (as  Liszt 
calls  it),  we  should  not  shrink  from  proving  it 
a  priori  by  pointing  to  the  relationship  as 
■well  as  the  distinction  between  the  two  instru- 
ments, enumerating  the  required  technical  studies 
and  preliminary  exercises.  In  fact,  this  relation- 
ship is  so  evident,  that  we  need  not  enter  into 
details.  Parallel  epochs  in  piano  and  in  organ 
playing  present  themselves.  If  Hesse  repre- 
sents the  school  of  Hummel,  so  has  Alexander 
Winterberger  made  the  first  successful  advance 
in  introducing  the  Liszt  school  into  organ  playing. 
What  a  rich  gain  tliis  is  for  the  future,  cannot  be 
set  forth  in  a  word.  The  historical  clique  may 
murmur  to  the  contrary,  as  they  have  always  done  : 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  least  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Liszt  school,  that  it  has  taken  up 
into  itself  all  that  did  not  deserve  to  go  to  the 
bottom,  all  that  does  not  belong  to  the  past  and 
to  oblivion,  all  that  is  justified  by  any  organic 
vitality,  and  upholds  it  with  the  superiority  of  its 
own  individual  stamp.  John  Sebastian  Bach's 
works,  a  music  of  the  future  as  much  as  any 
other,  will  first  meet  with  a  worthy  execution 
through  the  impulse  and  progress  gained  by 
means  of  the  Liszt-ian  epoch,  both  on  the  piano 
and  the  organ. 

Herr  Alexander  Winterberger  had  originally 
educated  himself  for  a  piano-player,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  to  that  end  under  Liszt's  direc- 
tion. The  results  which  he  attained  were  bril- 
liant; his  virtuosity  qualified  him  for  the  solution 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  both  in  the  classic 
and  romantic  masters.  As  a  salon  or  as  a  concert- 
player,  he  could  be  sure  of  an  honorable  rank. 
Already  at  that  time  he  felt  a  distinct  impulse 
towards  the  study  of  the  organ  ;  the  character  of 
this  instrument  seemed  to  harmonize  with  a  cer- 
tain chord  of  his  musical  thought  and  feeling, 
which  was  destined  soon  to  be  the  ruh'ng  chord, 
when  he  went  to  pursue  his  theoretical  studies  at 
Berlin,  where  he  could  enjoy  Prof.  Mahx's  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  composition.  After  his 
return  from  there,  he  devoted  himself  with  all  liis 
energies  and  with  almost  exclusive  zeal  to  ornan 
playing,  in  which  he  soon  did  such  astonishinn- 
things,  that  his  master,  Liszt,  decidedly  advised 
him  to  make  this  his  speciality,  since,  harmonizing 
with  his  inward  calling,  it  promised  him  exter- 
nally also  an  important  future,  by  the  certainty 
of  distinguishing  himself  as  one  of  the  first  in 
point  of  rank  and  time  in  a  sphere  which  is  in 
a  certain  manner  new.  Already,  during  his 
pupilage  at  piano-playing,  he  made  continued 
pedal  studies  on  a  chamber  organ  constructed  by 
a  Prussian  oflicer  in  Erfurt.  The  facility  which 
he  acquired  in  pedal  playing  surpasses  the  feats 
of  the  organists  of  the  old  school  in  quietness  and 
certainty,  in  energy  and  fluency,  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  his  finger  execution  is  superior  to  theirs. 
He  represents  the  Liszt  school  both  with  hand 
and  foot.  The  rapidity  and  clearness  of  his 
trills,  his  scales,  his  precision  and  dexterity  in  the 
execution  of  the  most  various  rhythmical  figures 
on  the  pedal,  are  quite  as  unheard  of  as  the  invin- 
cible firmness  and  endurance  of  his  touch  upon 
the  manuals.  His  performance  of  the  wonderful 
fantasia  on  the  choral  from  Meyerbeer's  Prophele 


by  Franz  Liszt,  is  unquestionably  the  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  ever  done  upon  the  organ.  Few 
pianists  would  be  able  to  reproduce  to  us  a  frag- 
ment of  this  mighty  work  upon  a  piano  of  easy 
action.  AVith  equal  perfection  Herr  Winterber- 
ger plays  Liszt's  transcription  of  Nicolai's  festival 
overture  upon  the  Choral :  Ei7i  feste  Burg,  as 
well  as  two  more  recent  organ  compositions  of 
Liszt  (still  in  MS.)  :  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  on  the 
name  BACH,  and  an  organ  piece  full  of  a 
mystical  and  searching  spirit,  based  upon  the 
Choral :  Aus  tiefer  Nolli.  It  was  tliis  Merseburg 
organ,  which  Herr  AVinterberger  after  Herr 
Music-Director  Engel  has  inaugurated  by  his 
surprising  talent,  that  first  moved  Liszt  to  the 
composition  of  a  number  of  church  works,  of 
which  the  series,  we  trust,  is  far  from  closed. 
Meanwhile  Herr  Winterberger  has  acquired  a 
numerous  repertoire  of  older  and  newer  pieces 
for  the  organ,  which  will  bring  his  extraordinary 
achievements  into  deserved  notoriety.  The  in- 
comparable genius  of  his  master  in  the  discovery 
of  new  combinations  of  sound,  in  the  choice  and 
mixture  of  the  appropriate  colors  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  idea,  has  paved  for  the  young 
organ  virtuoso  the  right  way  to  a  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  command  of  registration. 

Herr  AVinterberger  is  intending  soon  to  com- 
mence his  first- artistic  tour  as  organist,  and  has 
selected  Holland  as  the  first  field.  Holland  is 
confessedly  rich  in  master-works  of  the  older 
style  of  organ-building,  and  has  a  good  musical 
reputation,  which  it  is  to  be  expected  will  not 
suffer  by  a  hospitable  reception  of  the  young 
artist.  He  unites  in  himself  everything  which 
stamps  the  virtuoso  a  true  artist,  and  makes  him 
qualified  to  work  for  his  own  and  his  master's 
honor.  Haks  v.  Buelow. 


The  Works  of  Chopin. 

[Concluded.] 

AA''e  now  come  to  the  Tarantella,  Op.  43, 
which,  for  sparkling  animation  and  deliciously 
characteristic  gaiety,  has  no  competitor  among  the 
smaller  works  of  Chopin.  »  *  »  This  piece 
is  in  the  key  of  A  flat  major, — of  itself  a  new 
feature — for,  lill  now,  we  never  heard  of  a  Taran- 
tella in  other  than  a  minor  key.  However,  Cho- 
pin shows  us  that  he  can  render  the  major  mode 
as  supple  and  bendable  as  the  m.inor — as  Taran- 
tellisli  and  twist-about-able — as  mournlully  gay 
and  sparklingly  melancholy — the  true  character- 
istics of  that  singular  national  dance.  The  time 
is  presto,  and  the  theme,  in  melody  as  simple  as 
the  first^  axiom  in  mathematics.  Is  rendered  piquant 
and  Apician  by  the  assistance  of  the  most  tasteful, 
savory,  and  palate-tli.'kling  harmonies  conceivable. 
The  course  of  this  simple  molwo  lies  through  a 
world  of  evolving  progressions — among  the  intri- 
cacies of  which  it  is  conducted  on  the  supple 
shoulders  of  a  rolling  accompaniment  of  light- 
footed  triplets,  which  bear  away  their  delicious 
bm-deu,  with  all  the  delight  of  a  lover  carrying 
his  mistress  to  the  world's  end — anon  caressing  if, 
and  kissing  It  tenderly — anon  coquetting  with  it, 
and  leaving  it  to  Its  own  guulance.     *     *     * 

The  Impkomptus  of " Chopin,  of  which  there 
are  two,_  are  remai'kable  for  the  laiiser  oiler,  which 
should  invariably  characterize  compositions  par- 
taking In  a  great  measure  of  the  essentiel  of 
miprovisatlon.  They  also  present,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  another  feature,  no  less  necessary  in  the 
structure  of  such  pieces  viz.— a  continuity  of 
feeling,  distinguished  from  monotony  by  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  the  artist  develops  his  resources. 
Thus  a  certain  subject  is  given  out,  and  is  diversi- 
fied, transmogrified,  modiiSed,  beautified,  abstrusi- 
fied,  simplified,  &c.  &c.  ad  in finitum— not  through 
the  medium  of  fugal  treatment,  but  simply  by  the 
artful  management  of  its  progressions,  and  the 


varied  contrivance  of  its  harmonies.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delicately  playful  than  the  first  impromptu, 
In  A  flat,  wilh  its  graceful  episode  in  F  minor, 
wherein  Chopin,  by  the  happy  usage  of  the  orna- 
mental, shows  himself  a  perfect  master  of  this,  as 
of  all  other  modifications  of  style — and  nothing 
more  glowing  and  impressive  than  the  second — in 
F  sharp  major,  an  unusual  key,  but  rendered 
wonderfully  effective  in  the  hands  of  Chopin. 

Of  the  Rondos  and  lighter  effusions  of  Chopin, 
in  the  purely  brilliant  style,  we  shall  merely  state, 
that  they  possess  all  the  recpisites  for  eflfective 
display,  which  are  the  prepossessing  charm  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  writings  of  Herz  and  his 
school,  in  addition  to  those  more  solid  qualities 
that  appeal  to  the  understanding,  and  afford  that 
improvement  to  the  mind,  which  in  such  music  is 
ordinarily  confined  to  the  fingers.  The  Hondo,  in 
C  minor.  Op.  1,  (known  to  us  in  England  as  the 
"  Adieu  a  Varsovie  ,")  Is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  bi-illlant  and  solid  styles,  most  felicitously 
combined,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  tolerably  skilful 
pianist,  can  hardly  fail  of  producing  a  powerful 
effect ;  since,  in  addition  to  the  brilliant  flow  of  Its 
passages,  it  possesses  a  most  exquisite  and  ceaseless 
vein  of  melody,  which  pervades  the  entire  com- 
position— directly  In  the  motivl — indirectly  (but 
not  the  less  apparently)  in  the  passages.  The 
Hondo  a  la  Mazurka,  in  F  major.  Op.  5  (known 
in  England  as  "  La  Posiana")  is  remarkable  for 
the  most  picturesque  and  striking  character — and 
the  "  Kralcowiak,"  or  Grand  Rondeau  de  Concert, 
In  the  same  key,  Op.  14,  is  one  of  those  surprising 
feats  of  digital  agiilty,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Chopin,  are  rendered  so  piquant  and  enticing,  as 
to  Induce  the  most  scrutinizing  critic  to  lay  aside 
his  cynism,  and  listen  with  unfeigned  delight. 
The  Bolero,  In  A  minor,  which  has  been  somewhat 
aptly  christened  "  Souvenir  de  I'Andalousie,"  is  a 
delicious  specimen  of  that  7>ielee  of  the  sad  and 
cheerful,  in  which  none  have  so  frecjuendy  and  so 
happily  indulged  as  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
The  motiro  is  rife  with  the  peculiar  feeling  of  that 
quaint  national  dance,  and  in  its.  treatment  the 
thoughtful  composer  never  once  loses  sight  of  the 
character  which  is  indicated  by  the  first  eight  bars 
of  his  work,  continuing  it  to  the  close  with  mas- 
terly ingenuity  and  untiring  fancy.  How  few 
there  are  happy  enough  to  possess  this  enviable 
power  of  continuity,  those  who  do  possess  it  best 
know  ;  and  those  who  do  but  know,  provided  they 
also  know  the  works  of  Chopin,  must  admit, 
without  hesitation,  his  supremacy  in  this,  the 
highest  attribute  of  the  musician. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  pieces  of  Chopin 
which  we  have  not  Individualized  in  detail,  not 
one  has  afforded  us  more  gratification  than  the 
"  Grand  Fantasia,"  in  A  flat  major.  Op.  49, 
dedicated  to  tlie  Princess  de  Sonzzo,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  published  works  of  Chopin.  This  is  a 
complete  concert  piece,  and  its  effect  under  the 
hands  of  a  finished  pianist,  must  be  transcendent. 
All  the  modern  dilliculties  are  here  In  rife  abun- 
dance— are  here  exemplified,  and  consummated 
to  perfection — are  here  increased  and  multiplied, 
as  the  locusts  under  the  rod  of  Moses.  Thalberg, 
himself,  the  licensed  Concoctor  of  passages  unplay- 
able, may  hide  his  diminished  head ; — Liszt,  his 
giant  rival,  may  cry  peccavi!  for  one  and  the 
other  are  fairly  beaten  at  their  own  weapons. 

If  the  intellectual  be  the  highest  order  of  music 
— if  the  poetical  be  an  essential  in  Art — then  it 
must  be  allowed,  by  all  who  know  enough  of  the 
works  of  Chopin,  that,  among  modern  writers  of 
piano-forte  music,  he  reigns  pre-eminently  without 
a  rival.  The  present  vitiated  hankering  after 
mere  mechanical  dlflicultles  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility last — it  must  of  necessity  wear  itself  out, 
for  it  has  nothing  substantial  enough  in  Its  materiel, 
to  preserve  it  from  decay — nothing  tough  enough 
in  its  texture,  to  be  endurable.  The  popuarlty, 
once  so  widely  extended,  of  Herz — Is  now  only  a 
name — a  thing  which  was,  but  is  not — a  mere 
memory  of  the  past.  Thalberg  is  at  present 
where  Herz  was  of  yore — at  the  head  of  tlie 
"  manual  dexterity  school."  *  *  »  But  really 
fine  music  cannot  be  imitated — much  less  equalled 
by  those  who  attempt  to  mimic  its  character.  For 
example,  who  ever  heard  of  an  attempt  to  Imitate 
the  Pastorale,  or  any  one  of  the  symphonies  of 
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Beethoven  ;  and  who  ever  di'Piimed  of  an  imitation 
of  one  of  them  equalling  its  model  in  merit? 
And  so  it  is  with  the  mnsic  of  Chopin — to 
endeavor  (o  equal  which,  by  apins  its  most  mani- 
fest characteristics,  were  an  utterly  profitless  ex- 
periment. Chopin  is  a  viuoroiis  and  original 
thinker,  and  to  write  like  Chopin  involves  the 
necessity  of  beins;  endowed  with  the  invention 
and  impulses  of  Chopin,  without  which,  a  mere 
effigy — a  mere  plaster-of-Paris  imitation  of  life  is 
the  result.  In  fine,  Chopin  is  a  composer  of 
decided  and  individual  genius,  and  cannot  be 
mimicked  by  the  children  of  mediocrity.    *     * 

Chopin  has  the  peculiar  gift  (so  rarely  granted 
to  musicians)  of  attracting  the  attention  and 
exciting  the  admiration  of  philosophers  and  poets, 
as  well  as  of  the  votaries  of  his  own  art ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  of  any  note  in  Paris, 
who  is  not  an  intense  worshipper  of  his  genius; 
indeed,  one  can  hardly  turn  to  a  romance  of  the 
present  day,  without  finding  some  allusion  to  him, 
or  his  works.  In  the  fine  roman  de  Province, 
"  Ursule  Mirouet,"  one  of  the  latest;  works  of  the 
celebrated  De  Balzac,  the  creator  of  the  Ras- 
tignacs,  the  Gobsecks,  the  De  Marsays,  the  De 
Trailles,  those  types  of  distinct  races,  all  true, 
though  all  ideal ;  the  master  of  French  fiction, 
whose  "Pent*  cle  Chagrin,"  '^ Pere  Goriot," 
"  Eugenie  Grandet,"  "  Maitre  Cornelius,"  "  Cesar 
Birotteau,"  and  other  chefs  d'ceuvres,  have  gained 
for  him  so  lofty  a  place  in  modern  literature — in 
"  Ursule  Mirouet,"  one  of  those  exquisite  pictures 
of  provincial  life,  which  only  De  Balzac  can 
draw,  we  find  the  following  highly  complimentary 
allusion  to  Frederic  Chopin  ; — "  II  existe  en  toute 
musique,  outre  la  pensee  du  compositeur,  I'dnie  de 
I'executant,  qui  par  un  privilege  acquis  seulement 
a  cet  art,  pent  dormer  du  sens  et  de  la  poesie  a  des 
phrases  sans  grande  valeur.  Chopin  prove  aujourd'- 
hui,  pour  I'ingrat  piano,  la  verite'  de  ce  fait  deja 
demontre par  Paganini  jiour  le  violon.     Ce  beau 

GENIE  EST  MOINS  UN  MUSICIEN  QU'UNE  AME 
QUI  SE  REND  SENSIBLE  ET  QUI  SE  COMMUNI- 
QUEUAIT  PAR  TOUTE  ESPECE  DE  MUSIQUE, 
MEME  PAR   DES    SIMPLES   ACCORDS."      *      *      « 

Chopin  himself  is,  to  our  knowledge,  the  most 
modest  and  retiring  of  beings;  though  fully  con- 
scious of  his  superiority  over  the  great  majority 
of  his  contemporaries,  by  his  excessive  reserve 
an.d  marked  retiredness  of  demeanor,  he  has  won 
the  suifrage  of  all  his  brother  artists,  who  look  up 
to  him  as  a  star  for  wise  men  to  follow,  as  an  idol 
for  universal  worship. 

The  phi'osphical  and  poetical  tendency  of  the 
writings  of  Chopin  is  so  manifest,  and  its  consid- 
eration, in  passing  judgment  on  them  critically,  so 
enticing,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget,  what,  to  the 
multitude,  is  of  infinitely  more  importance — viz. 
■ — their  usefulness  in  the  development  of  the  hand, 
and  in  the  production  of  that  finished  execution 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  perfect  pianist. 
First,  thi  n,  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  even  by  such  as 
dispute  his  supremacy  as  an  intellectual  composer, 
that  the  works  of  Chopin  effect  more  for  the 
enhancement  of  pure  finger  dexterity — do  more 
towards  producing  equality  of  touch — lend  more 
assistance  towards  the  attainment  of  flexibility  of 
the  wrist,  if  studied  with  undiminished  assiduity 
— than  those  of  any  other  master  whatsoever. 
Thus  they  are  eminently  serviceable,  even  to 
ine.Kperienced  performers;  while  to  the  finished 
and  well-read  pianist,  from  the  startling  novelty 
of  their  progressions,  and  the  original  tournure  of 
their  passages,  they  present  a  totally  new  field  for 
practice — an  altogether  unexpected  channel  for 
the  development  of  powers  hitherto  latent  and 
unexercised.  It  is  quite  certain  that  any  one  who 
possesses  sufficient  command  over  the  instrument, 
to  enable  him  to  execute  the  works  of  Chopin 
properly,  and  with  the  feeling  intended  hy  their 
composer,  has  it  in  his  power  to  play  whatever 
else,  of  whatsoever  difficulty,  of  any  other  author, 
that  may  chance  to  be  placed  before  him.  The 
compositions  of  Chopin  leave  no  species  of  difli- 
culty  unprovided  for — no  peculiar  figure  of  pas- 
sage unexplored — no  cunning  twistino-  of  an 
antique  cadence  untried — so  that  in  matter  of 
execution  their  utility  is  universal,  and  a  careful 
practice  of  them  is  of  consummate  importance. 
To  show  how  various  is  their  tendency,  and  how 


general  their  applicability  to  the  purpose  of 
attaining  universality  of  style  and  infinite  diversity 
of  executive  power,  we  will,  merely  for  the  con- 
venience of  our  readers,  endeavor  to  throw  them 
into  <'lasses  and  sections,  so  that  those  wedded  to 
peculiar  species  of  music  may  all  know  where  to 
find  something  to  their  taste,  and  that  something, 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit. 

CLASS   I. — FOR  PIANISTS    OP  THE  PIRST  FOKCE. 

J  1.   The  Brilliant  and  Bravura  Style.  Op. 

'  Hommage  ii  Mozart '  (variations  on  '  La  ci  darem')  2 
First  Concerto,  E  minor,  dedicated  to  Kalkljrenner  U 
Fantasie  Brillante,  siir  des  airs  Nationaux  Polonais  1.3 
'  Krakowiak,'  Grand  Rondo  de  Concert,  in  F  major  14 

Second  Concerto,  in  F  minor 21 

'  Grande  Polonaise  Brillante,'  in  E  flat 22 

These  have  all  Orchestral  Accompaniments  ;  the 
remainder  of  this  Section  are  Solos. 

Second  Grand  Polonaise,  in  F  sharp  minor 44 

Allegro  de  Concert,  in  A  major 4S 

5  2.  The  Metaphysical  and  Poetical  Style. 

First  Scherzo,  in  B  minor 20 

(Known  in  England  as  '  Le  Banqnet  Infernal.') 

Second  Scherzo,  in  D  flat .31 

Third  Scherzo,  in  C  sharp  minor .39 

Grand  Sonata,  in  B  flat  minor 3.5 

Grand  Fantasia,  in  A  flat 49 

These  are  not  a  whit  less  difficult  than  the  pre- 
ceding Section,  but  are  of  a  more  grave  and 
thoughtful  character,  addressing  themselves 
principally  to  the  imagination  and  the  intellect. 

CLASS  II. — rou  pianists  of  the  second  force. 
(Still  difficult,  though  much  less  so  than  the  first  class.) 
^  1.  Xn  the  Bravura  Style.  Op. 

'  Adieu  a  Varsovie,'  Rondeau,  in  C  minor 1 

'  La  Posiana,'  Rondeau  a  la  Mazurka,  in  F  major. .  ..5 
Rondeau  Elegant,  in  E  flat,  dedicated  to  Mile. 

Hartmann 16 

First  Ballade,  in  G  minor 23 

(Known  in  England  as  *  La  Favorite.') 

Deux  Polonaises 26 

Deux  Nocturnes  (Fourth  Set  of  Notturnos) 27 

(Known  in  England  as  '  Les  Plaintives.') 

First  Impromptu,  in  A  flat 29 

First  Grand  Waltz,  in  A  flat 34 

Second  Impromptu,  in  F  sharp  major 36 

Second  Ballade,  in  F  major 38 

(Known  in  England  as  '  La  Gracieuse.') 

Deux  Polonaises,  dedicated  to  Jules  Fontana 40 

Third  Ballade,  in  A  flat 47 

Nocturne,  in  C  minor 48 

6  2.  In  the  Exjyressive  and  Legato  Style. 

Trois  Nocturnes  (First  and  Second  Set  of  Notturnos)  9 

(Known  in  England  as  '  Les  Murmures  de  la  Seine.) 

Trois  Nocturnes  (Third  Set  of  Notturnos) 15' 

(Known  in  England  as  '  Les  Zephyrs.') 

Deux  Nocturnes  (Fifth  Set  of  Notturnos) 32 

(Known  in  England  as  '  II  Lamento,'  and 
*  La  Consolazione.') 

Deux  Nocturnes  (Sixth  Set  of  Nottiunos) 37 

(Known  in  England  as  *  Les  Soupirs.') 
These  last  two  Sets  of  Nocturnes  are  more  diifl- 
cult  than  any  other  items  in  this  section, 
requiring  intense  expression,  united  to  great 
command  over  the  instrument.  Their  difficulty 
is  not  however  sufficiently  remarkable  to  admit 
of  our  placing  them  in  the  1st  Class. 

Prelude,  in  E  major 45 

Nocturne, in  F  minor... 48 

J  3.   In  the  Characteristic  Dramatic  Style. 

Tarentelle,  in  A  flat 43 

First  Set  of  Mazurkas 6 

Second  ditto 7 

Third  ditto 17 

Fourth  ditto 24 

Fifth  ditto 30 

Sixth  ditto 33 

Seventh  ditto 41 

Eighth  ditto 50 

These  are  all  known  in  England  under  the  deno- 
mination of  '  Souvenirs  de  la  Pologne ; '  the 
Seventh  Set  is  more  abstruse  and  difficult  than 
the  rest,  and  the  Eighth  is  comparatively  easy, 

CLASS   III. — FOR  PIANISTS   OF  ORDINARY    FORCE. 

§  1.  In  the  Brilliant  Style. 

Introduction  and  Polonaise,  in  C  major 3 

(Known  in  England  as  '  La  Gaiet^.') 

Bolero,  in  A  minor 19 

(Known  in  England  as  '  Souvenir  d'Andalousie.') 

Grande  Valsc,  in  Aflat 42 

§  2.  In  the  Light  and  Annising  Style. 
'  L'Invitation  pour  la  Danse,'  (Grande  Valse  Bril- 
lante, in  E  flat) 18 

Grande  Valse,  in  A  minor  (No.  2  of  3) 34 

Grande  Valse,  in  F  major  (No.  3  of  3) 34 

The  Twenty-four  Grand  Preludes,  Op. 
28,  through  all  the  keys,  and  the  Twenty-four 
Grand  Studies,  Ops.  10,  24,  25,  form  a  com- 
plete class  of  themselves,  of  great  utility,  nay  of 
absolute  importance  to  pianists  of  every  calibre, 
as  being  the  most  perfect  school  of  execution  and 
expression  in  existence.      They  illustrate  every 


conceivable  difficulty,  and  besides  embracing  all 
that  had  been  previously  (but  much  less  compre- 
hensively) enforced,  in  the  studies  of  Cramer, 
Steibelt,  Woelfl,  ClementI,  Moscheles,  Hummel, 
Czorny,  Hcrz,  Bcrtini,— and  later— in  those  of 
Thalberg,  Ddhler,  Liszt,  Hlller,  Hcnselt,  Iilayer, 
Kessler,  Wolff,  Dreyschock,  Moscheles,  and  Stern- 
dale  Bennett — they  touch  upon  peculiarities, 
which  have  since  become  embodied  in  modern 
piano-forte  playing,  but  were  unthought  of  until 
the  appearance  of  the  studies  of  Chopin.  In 
short,  we  think  few  will  be  inclined  to  deny  the 
unequivocal  supremacy  of  the  studies  of  Chopin 
over  all  others  that  have  preceded  or  succeeded 
them. 


Original  Manuscript  of  the  "  Magic  Tliite." 


HOW  IT  LOOKS. 


[The  New  York  Musical  World  translates  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  Mozart's  original  manuscript  of 
the  "  Magic  Flute  "  from  a  very  interesting  article 
recently  communicated  to  a  Leipzig  Music-Journal, 
by  the  celebrated  Schnyder  von  Wartensee.] 

Before  me  lies  the  entire  opera  of  the  Magic 
Flute  in  Mozart's  own  handwriting.  The  paper 
is  square,  untrimmed  and  of  so  bad  a  quality 
that  an  elegant  composer  of  our  day  would  deem 
it  unworthy  of  being  touched  by  his  pen.  The 
staff-lines  are  regularly  and  handsomely  ruled  by 
Mozart,  comprising,  however,  but  twelve  on  a 
pnge,  on  which  account  he  was  compelled,  when 
many  instruments  were  employed,  to  put  the  flutes, 
clarinets,  trombones  and  drums  upon  separate 
bits  of  paper ;  as  in  one  instance,  where  he  wrote 
"  detached  wind-instruments  of  the  second  finale." 

Mozart  first  sketched  the  opera  from  beginning 
to  end  with  evidently  astonishing  rapidity.  All 
that  this  comprised,  however,  was  written  with 
very  black  ink,  just  sufficient  to  prevent  his  for- 
getting the  idea.  This  sketching  is  confined  to 
the  voice-parts  and  the  text,  almost  without 
exception,  until  toward  the  close  :  very  rarely  is  it 
the  case  with  the  orchestration,  and  then  some- 
times with  one  instrument,  sometimes  with  another. 
The  subsequent  completion  of  the  score  was  with 
pale  ink ;  so  pale,  that  many  instrumental  parts 
in  the  overture  are  now  nearly  illegible. 

The  introduction  :  "  To  help,  etc."  is  generally 
richly  spiced  with  trumpets  and  drums.  But 
these  are  entirely  crossed  out  by  Mozart,  and 
allowed  first  to  come  in  where  the  ladies  sing 
"  Die,  monster,  by  our  might.  Triumph  !  tri- 
umph !" — seven  measures  only.  It  is  certainly 
not  wise  that  immediately  on  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  the  ears  of  listeners  should  be  paralyzed 
with  a  devils'  din  :  they  are  then  no  longer  sus- 
ceptible to  tender  passages ;  and  how  were  a  sub- 
sequent climax  possible,  without  the  help  of 
cannon — at  least  of  gongs?  In  the  entire  first  act 
of  Don  Juan,  oven  during  the  tremendous  excite- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  finale,  no  trumpets  are 
introduced,  Mozart  saving  these  to  augment  the 
horror  in  the  grave-yard  scene.  To  be  sure,  the 
more  accomplished  music-directors  improve  in 
this  respect  on  wise  old  Mozart,  and  very  generally 
— as  has  happened  here  in  Frankfort — apply 
trumpets  not  only  to  the  finale,  but  to  other  pas- 
sages of  the  first  act. 

When  the  hero  Tamino  flies  before  the  monster, 
and,  fainting,  and  almost  beside  himself  cries  for 
help,  Mozart  has  written  beneath  the  notes,  the 
words  "  to  the  furious  lion  a  sacrifice  chosen." 
The  lion  is  afterward  crossed  out,  and  Mozart 
writes  with  pale  mk  over  the  same  notes,  "  to  the 
treacherous  serpent."  Now,  one  must  suppose 
that  Mozart  and  Schikaneder  (author  of  the 
libretto),  had  diplomatic  conferences,  haply,  as  to 
the  peculiar  yen;-e  of  murderous  monster  (whether 
hair-beast  or  reptile)  and  that  a  snake  was  chosen, 
because  in  the  "Magic  Flute"  only  tame  and 
well-behaved  lions  (ditto  monkeys)  might  make 
their  appearance.  No — Mozart  had  evidently 
made  a  zoological  blunder  in  writing ;  for  his 
music  at  this  point  paints,  with  wonderful  truth 
and  beauty,  the  sinuous  windings  of  a  serpent — 
not  the  cat-leaps  of  a  lion.  Another  possible 
supposition  I  will  not  overlook,  that  Schikaneder, 
with  his  immense  Shakspoarean  talent,  wishing 
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to  paint  the  terror  of  the  flute-y  Tamino,  which 
had  reached  the  swooning  point,  causes  him  to  see 
a  snake  for  a  lion. 

In  the  last  movement  of  the  introduction,  (C 
major,  allegro,)  there  is  still  another  important 
alteration.  AVJien,  finally,  each  of  the  three 
ladies  has  determined  to  hasten  to  the  Princess 
and  announce  to  her  the  arrival  of  the  beautiful 
youth,  each  takes  leave  of  him:  "Youth,  hand- 
some and  captivating,  fond  youlh,  farewell,  until 
we  meet  again,"  and  here,  Mozart,  probably  as 
donatio  ad  pias  causas,  in  order  to  give  the  ladies 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  art  of  trill,  introduces 
a  cadenza.  This  reminiscence  of  an  earlier 
opera-habit,  in  which  the  yielding  composer  gave 
■way  to  the  iel  est  noire  plaisir  of  almost  every 
singer,  was  cancelled  by  his  better  genius  before 
the  production  of  the  opera.  Thirteen  measures 
are  entirely  rejected.  The  passage  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  stringed  instruments  and  vocal 
parts,  two  hautbois,  two  bassoons,  two  horns  in  C, 
two  clarinets  in  C,  and  drums.  The  instruments 
which  I  do  not  find  in  the  score,  the  tenor  violins 
for  instance,  Mozart  did  not  fill  out,  and  every- 
thing that  I  have  named  is  written  with  black 
ink ;  it  belongs  evidently,  therefore,  to  the  first 
sketch.  In  the  eighth  measure  there  is  an  evi- 
dent omission  of  the  syllable  le  in  the  word  lehe, 
the  slur  of  the  G  having  no  antecedent.  After 
the  cadence  come  the  twelve  measures  which 
close  the  piece. 

In  the  duet,  Bei  JSldnnern  welche  Liehe  fuMen, 
the  whole  composition,  according  to  the  first 
sketch,  is  thrown  into  an  entirely  different  meas- 
ure. It  began  with  the  down  beat,  therefore  with 
the  first  quaver  instead  of  the  fourth,  as  we  now 
know  it.  In  completing  the  score  with  pale  ink, 
Mozart  crossed  out  all  the  former  bars  to  the 
measures  from  beginning  to  end,  and  drew  new 
ones  for  the  aforesaid  fourth  quaver,  sometimes  a 
few  in  each  part,  and  sometimes  continuing  them 
through  the  entire  score,  and  carefully  adding,  as 
well,  whatever  the  now  division  required.  This 
change  is  proof  to  us  of  Mozart's  fine  instinct  for 
accent ;  for  the  reason  of  the  change  is  purely  a 
dynamic  one ;  and  we  can  easily  appreciate  it  by 
performing  the  competition  first  in  the  old  and 
then  in  the  new  way,  with  marked  accentuation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Mozart,  who  otherwise 
never  forgot  anything,  omitted,  alter  the  first  four 
notes  of  the  ritornel  by  the  stringed  instruments, 
to  write  the  response  in  the  wind  instruments. 
This  was  caused  probatily  by  his  zeal  in  correct- 
ing the  bars  above  alluded  to. 

In  the  first  finale,  at  the  words  of  Sarastro, 
"  Yet  will  I  not  give  thee  thy  freedom,"  between 
the  double  bass  and  the  vocal  part,  there  is  a  very 
evil  sounding  place,  which  is  always  disagreeable, 
and  which  those  who  would  not  willingly  ascribe 
anything  of  this  kind  to  Mozart,  have  regarded 
as  a  sin  of  the  copyist ;  but  yet  have  not  known 
exactly  how  to  correct  it.  This  dissonance  really 
stands  precisely  thus  in  Mozart's  score,  and,  still 
more— very  plainly.  Tlie  passage,  nevertheless, 
is  very  un-Mozart-like,  and  he  may  possibly,  in 
the  great  haste  with  which  the  "Magic  Flute'"'  had 
to  be  produced,  have  over-hurried  himself;  for 
his  fine  taste  and  his  delicate  musical  instinct  pre- 
served him  from  such  harsh  harmonies  as  we 
sometimes  find  in  Beethoven,  as  for  instance  in 
his  Opus  132.  Tills  Titanic  tone-ocrat,  who  often 
made  light  even  of  the  physiological  possibilities 
of  human  voices,  thought  nothing  of  such  things. 
In  the  great  bravour  aria  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Night,  where  the  D  minor  vengeance  is  throbbing 
in  her  heart,  is  a  spot,  which  has  often  been 
pointed  at  as  a  proof  of  the  unconscionable  man- 
ner in  which  our  language  was  sometimes  abused 
by  Mozart :  it  is  the  following : — 


.J. 


•  I  .si  S)   I   isi  i-  »    e 
60  bist  du    meiu  ,     meme 


I.  ^  I.  h     i 

»'  o    9    a     I   ^ 

tochter  ninimer  metir. 


This  is  often  seen  in  piano  scores  of  the  opera. 
Sometimes  persons  have  wished  goodnaturedly  to 
better  Mozart's  blemish,  and  say,  So  hUt  du,  du 
meine  Tochter  ninimer  melir.  He  wrote,  however, 
So  bist  du  nein!  meine  Tochter  nimmer  mehr. 
This  correct  reading  appears  in  the  piano  score 
now  in  press  at  Andre's  in  Offenbach.     Mozart's 


"  nein  .'"  is  of  course  a  patch-word  :  just  as  many 
composers  (in  order  to  make  the  rhythm  very 
piquant)  throw  in  an  exclamatory  Ja  ! — and,  in 
this  case,  the  sublime  metre  of  Schikaneder  does 
not  sutTer  thereby.  Of  this  great  Shakspearean 
genius,  I  will  here  give  but  another  specimen  : — 
In  the  finale  of  the  second  act,  two  boys  put  the 
enquiry.  Wo  ist  sie  denn  ?  (Where  is  she  then  ?) 
meaning  Pamina  :  whereupon  the  first  boy  replies, 
Sie  ist  von  Sinnen.     (She  is  from  her  senses.) 

Such  a  reply  could  never  have  occurred  to  any 
ordinary  intellect. 

AVhile  in  Prague  in  1832,  I  made  the  accpiaint- 
ance  of  Capellmeister  Triibensee,  who  has  been 
dead  now  some  years,  and  who  told  me  that  he 
served  in  Schikaneder's  Theatre  in  Vienna  as 
second  bautboist,  and  played  in  the  orchestra  on 
the  first  performance  of  the  Magic  Flute,  under 
Mozart's  direction.  The  opera  at  first  did  not 
please.  The  overture,  the  introduction,  etc,  were 
a  palpable  failure,  and  the  gentle  Mozart,  who 
had  depended  greatly  on  the  success  of  the  JSlagic 
Flute  to  better  his  pecuniary  condition,  grew 
deadly  pale.  The  duet,  Bel  Mdnnern  welche  Liehe 
f'dhten,  first  met  with  marked  favor,  and  from  that 
moment  the  brilliant  success  of  the  opera  was 
certain.  Triibensee  further  told  me,  that  one  of 
the  two  compositions  of  the  duet,  which,  as  is 
well-known  Schikaneder  rejected,  was  written  in 
wary  grand  style  and  was  still  in  existence ;  that 
in  the  many  subsequent  pei-formances  of  the  opera 
it  was  the  custom  to  alternate  with  the  two  com- 
positions; and  there  stood  generally  upon  the 
opera  poster, — With  the  old  duet,  or  the  new  duet. 
I  begged  a  friend  of  mine  in  Vienna  to  hunt  up 
this  grand  duet  for  me,  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
find  it ;  for  Schikaneder's  Theatre,  with  its  entire 
inventory,  since  that  time  had  passed  through 
many  hands.  Perhaps  Herr  Capell-M.  Spolir 
might  know  something  of  this ;  for  he  told  me  that 
he  had  conducted  the  JMagic  Flute  at  Vienna 
from  the  same  score  as  Mozart. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  record  a  proof  that  Mozart 
possessed  no  dramatic  talent,  which  during  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Magic  Flute,  appeared  in  a 
very  prominent  literary  journal : — 

"  Mozart,  in  the  duet,  Bel  Mdnnern,  etc.  has  ex- 
jjressed  the  loves  of  Pamina  and  Papageno  by 
the  same  Cantilena:  this  is  nonsense;  for  an 
accomplished  Princess  feels  very  differently  from 
a  rude  peasant  and  sings  differently.  Wherefore 
— Mozart  has  no  power  of  delineating  character." 

One  sees  that  Art- Agriculture  began  to  flourish 
even  in  that  period. 

The  Manuscripts  of  Mozart,  which  were  pur- 
chased by  liofrath  Andre,  were  a  short  time  since 
distributed  among  his  seven  heirs,  and  Dr.  Julius 
Andre  is  now  the  happy  possessor  of  the  jSIagic 
Flute.  For  his  kindness  in  entrusting  this  treasure 
to  my  hands  for  several  weeks,  I  herewith  tender 
him  my  heartiest  thanks. 


Bsrlios  on  lasrumentation. 

[From  the  London  Athenfeum,  Nov.  1.] 

A  Treatise  upon  Modern  Instrumentation  and 
Orchestration,  Sj-c.  New  Edition,  Revised,  Cor- 
rected, Augmented,  &c.,  by  Hector  Berlioz  (Op. 
10).  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Mary 
Cowden  Clarke.  (Novello.) — This  treatise  on 
instrumentation  by  M.  Berlioz  has  been  again 
and  again  pointed  to  as  the  great  work  which 
was  to  justify  and  assure  his  sf.premacy  among 
modern  composers,  which  has  long  been,  is  still, 
and,  we  fancy,  will  be  forever  contested.  It  is 
here  given,  in  an  inexpensive  English  fbrrn  and 
clear  type,  as  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "  Librarj' 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Musical  Knowledge," — in 
most  points  neatly  translated,  with  one  exception. 
To  print  the  English  meaning  to  the  French  text 
of  tlie  examples  quoted  by  M.  Berlioz,  is  super- 
fluous at  the  time  present, — but  if  rendered,  the 
examples  should  show  less  indifference  to  euphony, 
elegance,  and  musical  accent  than  in  the  case 
here. 

We  confess  to  have  turned  to  this  book  with 
more  than  ordinary  e.xpectation,  but  we  have  left 
it  with  disappointment.     A  care.''ul  perusal  satisfies 


us  that,  showy  as  it  seems,  and  not  without  its 
share  of  acute  definitions  and  picturesque  sug- 
gestions, it  is  ill-proportioned  and  remarkable  for 
the  difference,  not  to  say  inaccuracy,  with  which 
certain  subjects  are  treated — more  novel  and 
amusing,  in  short,  than  profitable.  M.  Berlioz,  it 
is  easy  to  see,  has  certain  instruments  of  predilec- 
tion,— of  these,  the  Harp  is  one.  This  will  be 
clear  to  every  one  who  reads  his  specification  for 
a  great  concert  orchestra, — in  which,  among  other 
essentials,  four  harps  are  numbered.  Now,  with 
the  exception  of  the  compositions  of  M.  Berlioz 
himself,  the  overture  and  music  to  "  Athalie  "  of 
Mendelssohn,  the  overture  to  "  Struensee"  by  M. 
Meyerbeer,  and  two  of  the  chorusses  of  Signor 
Costa's  "Eli,"  we  cannot  call  te  mind  a  single 
concert  composition  in  which  the  harp  is,  save  as 
a  solo  instrument,  wanted.  It  has  no  place,  we 
think,  in  any  work  by  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mozart 
or  Weber.  If  this  chapter  on  the  Harp  be  com- 
pared with  the  chapter  on  the  Organ,  the  char- 
acter which  we  have  given  will  be  fully  illustrated. 
In  his  dashing  way,  M.  Berlioz  describes  a  great 
organ  as  including  five  manuals,  besides  the  key- 
board for  the  feet,  or  pedal  board.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  perceiving  that  M.  Berlioz  can 
know  very  little  of  the  instrument  for  which  he 
thus  prescribes  beyond  the  music-lofts  of  Sainte- 
Sulpice  and  Saint-Boch.  If  there  be  yet  a  few 
of  the  ferocious,  shrieking  old  French  organs  in 
existence,  with  five  ranks  of  keys,  such  are  only 
so  many  curiosities,  and  they  must  have  been 
always  so  many  French  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  great  organs  in  Holland  bj  IMiiUer 
and  Batti — in  Germany  by  Silbermann  and  Gab- 
ler-^in  England  by  Smith  and  Harris — in  Switz- 
erland by  Aloys  Mooser.  We  have  "  travelled  " 
the  foreign  organs  of  repute  fairly  well,  and  have 
never  yet  fallen  on  a  single  five-manual  monster, 
such  as  M.  Berlioz  in  a  treatise  coolly  takes  for 
his  type.  In  another  matter  connected  with  the 
instrument,  he  is  somewhat  French  and  trenchant, 
we  apprehend  from  insulEcient  knowledge.  This 
is  his  wholesale  abuse  of  the  organ  as  forming 
part  of  an  orchestra  of  accompaniment.  Now 
this  amounts,  virtually,  to  an  abuse  of  Handel's 
great  effects, — since  in  his  grand  performances 
the  oi'gan  played  a  grand  part ;  not,  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  indiscriminately  stuffed  into  any  and 
every  part  of  every  chorus  (as  has  been  the 
fashion  of  coarse  and  clumsy  modern  players), 
but  in  some  places  binding  the  mass  of  voices 
and  orchestra  together,  enriching  the  harmony, 
and  not  seldom,  we  fancy,  entrusted  with  those 
independent  yet  pertinent  designs  which  an  or- 
ganist, with  a  score  before  him,  was  in  old  times 
expected  to  produce  from  a  figured  bass.  But 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page  of  the  volume,  even 
when  M.  Berlioz  treats  ot  choral  writing,  not  a 
single  example  from  Handel,  not  even  his  name, 
will  be  found.  In  truth,  we  suspect  the  author's 
acquaintance  with  that  sublime  writer  to  be  on 
the  French  scale,  which  amounts  to  no  acquaint- 
ance whatsoever.  At  the  Conservatoire,  they  get 
through  '  Chantons  victoire'  ('  See  the  conquering 
hero'),  and  they  have  heard  of  '  Le  Messie'  (which, 
indeed,  in  company  with  "  La  Laitii^re  Suisse," 
figures  within  a  wreath  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Opera 
Comique^, — but  '  Samson,'  '  Saul,'  '  Acis,'  (above 
all  '  Israel')  are  seldom  heard  of,  and  we  have 
reason  to  think  are  virtually  unknown.  It  is  not 
from  such  a  measure  of  experience  that  the  great 
treatise  of  instrumentation  of  the  niireteenth  cen- 
tury is  to  be  written. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  partiality  in 
selection  and  partiality  of  knowledge  shown  by 
M.  Berlioz  in  this  treatise,  we  may  refer  to  his 
deprec-iatiug  and  insufficient  description  of  the 
Serpent.  This  instrument,  though  accused  by 
him  (as  here  translated)  of  "  frigid  and  abominable 
blaring" — probably  from  his  experiences  of  it  as 
coarsely  abused  in  French  churches, — when  it  is 
at  the  mouth  of  a  refined  and  accomplished  player, 
has  a  rich,  grave,  and  unctuous  tone,  giving  it  a 
peculiar  value  when  it  is  employed  to  bind  and 
to  blend  together  a  mass  of  voices.  Compare  this 
superficial  and  unjust  character  with  the  space 
admiringly  devoted  to  the  Drum,— ^illustrated  by 
the  publication  of  many  pages  of  the  score  of  the 
'  Tuba  Mirum'  from  the  writer's  '  Requiem,'  in 
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order  to  show  how  a  group  of  eight  drums  and  ten 
drummers  may  be  portentously  used.  For  one 
student  who  will  emulate  such  a  specimen  of 
combination  pushed  to  its  utmost  limit,  a  hundred 
would  he  nlarl  to  hear  the  average  instruments,  or 
attainable  groups  of  instruments,  intelligently 
discoursed  on. 

Throughout  the  book,  indeed,  the  individual 
fancies  and  feats  of  M.  Berlioz  are  too  largely 
allowed  to  supersede  facts.  His  chapter  on  Vocal 
Writing  is  meagre,  deficient  in  depth  and  know- 
ledge. Indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  no  temptation 
could  have  made  him  include  among  his  examples 
the  excerpt  No.  17  from  his  '  Cinq  Mai'  Cantata, 
■with  that  wondrous  and  repulsive  leap  of  a  ninth 
on  the  words  "  0  gloire!"  Nor  is  this  the  only  case 
in  which  an  eccentricity  is  pushed  into  the  place  of 
a  precedent  or  a  model.  In  the  directions  to  an 
oi'chestral  conductor,  it  is  curious  to  see  the 
minute  pains  taken  by  M.  Berlioz  to  show  how 
certain  very  difficult  passages  in  his  own  Sym- 
phonies are  to  be  handled — difficulties  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  which  is  utterly  improbable, 
since  when  conquered  there  is  no  effect. — His 
citations  are  mainly  confined  to  the  works  of  five 
authors, — Gluck,  Spontini,  Weber,  Beethoven, 
and  Berlioz.  There  are  three  examples  by  M. 
Meyerbeer,  one  by  M.  Halevy,  two  from  '  Guil- 
laUme  Tell,'  but  no  reference  to  Cherubini,  Men- 
delssohn, Dr.  Spohr  and  M.  Auber,  through  each 
one  of  these  four  composers  had  a  manner  of 
instrumentation  so  marked  and  distinct  as  to  merit 
'mention,  at  least,  in  a  book  devoted  to  the  subject. 

On  the  whole,  no  one  who  writes  concerning 
music  is  more  brilliant  in  rhapsody  than  M. 
Berlioz.  No  one  describes  or  analyzes  what  he 
knows  and  delights  in  with  better  grace  ;  but  his 
brilliancj'  seems  unaccompanied  by  patience  in 
examination  ;  and  he  writes  concerning  the  things 
he  knows  little,  with  as  much  freedom  and  resolu- 
tion as  he  exercises  on  his  own  ground.  He  is 
good  for  a  monograph;  he  is  bad  for  an  encyclo- 
paedia. We  desire  nothing  better  than  a  history 
of  harpers  and  harps  from  his  hands,  or  a  pane- 
gyric of  the  '  Orgue  Alexandre,'  or  a  careful 
"study"  on  the  operas  of  Gluck;  but  we  do  not 
consider  him  complete,  calm  and  self-postponing 
enough  to  be  of  high  value  as  a  teacher. 


Por  Dwiglib's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE    SOLITAEIES. 

[From  the  German  of  Anastasids  Gruen.] 
Stood  a  gray  rock,  solitary. 

In  mid-ocean's  billowy  moan  ; 
Almost  I  that  rock  could  envy. 

Standing  there  so  firm,  alone. 

On  the  gray  rock,  solitary. 
Proud  and  bold,  a  tree  was  seen  ; 

Almost  I  the  tree  commended, 
Standing  there  alone,  so  green. 

And  a  lark  went,  solitary, 

Wheeling  round  the  rock  and  tree  ; 
Almost  I  could  call  her  happy, 

Singing  there  alone  so  free. 

Rock  and  tree  and  lark  !  no  longer 

Envy  do  ye  wake  in  me  ! 
For  a  blast,  that  tree  uprooting, 

Hurled  it  to  the  hungry  sea. 

"Weary  sank  the  lark  in  ocean, 
Ere  she  reached  the  sisterhood  ; 

And  the  waters  sapped  and  swallowed 
E'en  the  rock  that  proudly  stood. 

Ah !   of  you  I  then  bethought  me. 

Poets  of  my  native  land, 
"Who  alone,  apart,  unloving. 

Clutch  your  wreaths  with  selfish  hand. 

To  the  Northward,  Southward,  Eastward, 
Bent  with  yearning  gaze  ye  stand, 

All,  alas !  your  backs  are  turning 
On  your  patient  mother-land ! 

Solitary  rocks  in  ocean, 

Solitary  trees  are  ye, 
Solitary  larks  that  warble 

To  lone  space  lone  r-clody. 


Haughty  rocks,  draw  near  together ; 

"Wandering  larks,  assemble  ye  ! 
Stately  trees,  your  roots  and  branches 

Twine  in  sweet  society  ! 

Be  a  wall  of  rocks,  my  brothers, 
Be  a  dike  that  proudly  braves, 

In  its  massive,  close-knit  union, 
Vulgar  passion's  restless  waves ! 

Let  us  be  of  trees  a  forest, 

Doubly  green  in  unity  ; 
O'er  whose  interlacing  branches 

Impotent  the  storm  sweeps  by  I 

Let  us  be  of  larks  a  choir. 

Then  our  music  doubly  fair 
From  a  hundred  throats  shall  warble, 

Soaring  up  the  sunny  air  ! 

C.  T.  B. 

Illusitiitt  C^  0 II It ^s jifl lu! s!tt 4 fi. 

New  York,  Nov.  24. — The  great  event  of  the 
week  has  been  the  first  concert  of  our  Philharmonic 
So  jjiETT,  which  took  place  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Saturday  evening.  The  concerts  had  been  previous- 
ly given  at  Niblo's,  hut  that  building  being  found  too 
small,  the  Academy  has  been  engaged  for  the  present 
season.  Long  before  the  hour  of  commencing, 
every  seat  in  the  house  was  occupied,  and  chairs 
were  brought  in  and  hired  to  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  them,  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  apiece.  Never  has  the  Academy  of  Music 
presented  a  more  splendid  sight ;  the  immense  au- 
dience filled  it  to  the  very  farthest  nook,  and  the 
"  lamps  shone  bright  on  fair  women  and  brave  men." 
Thaleerg  was  there — Gottschalk  was  there  — 
Mason  %vas  there — Maretzek  was  there — Mile. 
Angki  was  there — Mrs.  Ejima  Bostwick  was  there 
— the  Opera  Company  was  there-=-while  the  Orches- 
tra included  every  resident  instrumental  musician  of 
note  in  the  city.  Henrt  C.  Timm,  the  President  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  was  distinguished  by  his 
red  rosette,  even  while  modestly  engaged  in  the  back- 
ground with  making  crashing  noises,  at  proper  in- 
ternals, on  the  eymhals.  Theodore  Eisfeld  is 
the  leader  this  season  in  place  of  Carl  Bergmann, 
who  is  now  almost  lost  to  sight  under  the  shadow  of 
a  mammoth  violoncello. 

The  progi-amme  of  the  Concert  embraced  : 

PART  I. 

1 — Grand  Symphony  in  C  mhior, Beethoven. 

2 — Aria;  "  Non  mi  dir,"  {sung  by  Mme.  Lagrange,). .  .Mozart. 
3 — Snlo  for  Violin  :  from  Schubert's  "  Praise  of  Tears," 

(Performed  by  Wm.  Doehler,) F.  David. 

4— Piano-forte  Solo  :  a.  Arpeggio  Study, Chopin. 

6.  Morceau  from Mozart. 

c.  *' La  Cavalcade." Goldbeck. 

(Performed  by  Mr.  Robert  Goldbeck. ) 

PART  II. 

5— Overture  ;  Medea, Cherubini. 

6 — Kode's  Variations,  (sung  by  Mme.  Lagrange,) Kode. 

7— Overture;  ''In  the  Highlands," Gade. 

The  Symphony  of  Beethoven  was  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  evening,  and  its  performance  elicited 
merited  applause.  The  immense  orchestra  exhibited 
a  perfection  and  care  in  light  and  shade,  that  re- 
flects the  greatest  credit  on  the  able  conductor. 

Madame  Lagrange  volunteered  her  services  in 
place  of  Mile.  Jop/i,NNSEN,  of  the  late  German  opera 
troupe,  who  had'^een  engaged,  but  was  indisposed. 
Lagrange  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  her 
marvellous  execution  in  Eode's  Variations  e.xcited 
the  liveliest  approbation,  drawing  forth  a  hearty 
encore. 

Mr.  William  Doehler  is  known  in  musical 
circles  as  an  effective  member  of  our  operiidc  orches- 
tras, hut  as  a  soloist  he  cannot  take  a  first  rank.  He 
plays  with  neatness  and  precision,  hut  does  not  throw 
into  his  performance  that  sympathetic  expression 
that  infuses  itself  into  the  performances  of  a  true 
genius.  Mr.  Goldbeck,  the  pianist,  is  a  very  young 
man,  recently  arrived  from  London,  and  originally 
from  Berlin.    He  exhibits  rare  talent,  and  his  deli- 


cate, crisp  touch  reminds  the  hearer  frequently  of 
Gottschalk;  ho  also  plays  with  refined  taste,  and 
will  in  time  take  a  prominent  rank  among  pianists. 
He  was  enthusiastically  encored. 

The  Cherubini  overture  was  finely  performed,  and 
the  concluding  piece  was  wholly  ruined  by  the  noise 
made  by  those  who  left,  to  avoiil  the  final  rush,  re- 
gardless of  the  inconvenience  to  which  they  sub- 
jected others. 

At  the  Opera,  they  are  repeating  old  operas,  while 
Verdi's  Iraviala  is  in  active  rehearsal.  The  great- 
est interest  is  manifested  in  regard  to  this  opera, 
which  has  been  tabooed  by  the  London  Times,  and 
other  English  journals.  Adelaide  Phillipps 
appeared  as  Orsini  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  on  Friday 
night,  and  was  encored  in  the  drinking  song.  The 
critics  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  she  has  greatly 
improved  of  late. 

Thalberg  recommences  his  concerts  on  Thurs- 
day, assisted  by  the  new  contralto,  Mile.  Angri. 

Trovator. 


Baltimore,  Nov.  25. — Now  for  a  few  "jottings" 
of  what  is  moving  in  the  musical  atmosphere  of  the 
"  Monumental  City."  Baltimore  is  not  eminently  a 
musical  place  ;  we  are  indeed  much  behind  the  oihcr 
large  cities  ;  still  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  I 
never  found  more  of  modest  worth  and  individual 
merit  in  any  place  than  in  this  same  Baltimore. 
What  we  most  lack  in  the  mass  is  public  spirit,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  the  "  divine 
Art."  We  need  some  brave  general  to  marshal  our 
forces,  march  into  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
win  their  hearts  at  the  point  of  the  baton ;  then,  it 
may  he,  a  change  will  come  over  our  fair  city,  and 
what  the  police  cannot  do,  Music  will — i.  e.  preserve 
order. 

The  item  of  the  week  is  the  Opera,  by  the  Ptne 
and  Harrison  troupe,  at  Holliday  Street  Theatre. 
They  are  here  with  the  smallest  possible  orchestra 
and  chorus.  Miss  Pyne  is  as  pleasing  as  ever,  and 
'■  long  may  she  wave"  ;  some  think  her  passe'e,  but  I 
cannot  concur.  With  the  exception  of  Ghilmette, 
the  basso,  who  is  really  enjoyable,  the  rest  are  be- 
neath criticism  ;  for  we  are  "  nothing  if  not  critical." 

Our  Mozart  Society,  which  is  more  of  a  success 
than  anything  of  the  sort  since  the  "  Philharmonic," 
for  it  is  now  entering  upon  its  second  year,  has  in 
active  rehearsal  the  42d  Psalm,  "  As  the  hart  pants," 
of  Mendelssohn,  which  they  will  shortly  bring  out. 
It  is  whispered  that  "  Moses  in  Egypt "  will  be  next 
attempted.  This  society  is  under  the  able  conductor- 
ship  of  Mr.  Harman.  We  have  many  hopes  built 
on  the  "  Mozart." 

Our  Episcopal  choirs  are  thrown  into  a  state  of 
excitement  by  the  letter  from  the  house  of  Bishops, 
wherein  they  deprecate  the  prevalence  of  operatic 
music  in  the  church,  and  call  upon  the  clergy  to 
assist  in  putting  down  the  evil.  They  are  on  the 
qui  vive  to  see  how  the  clergy  are  going  to  make  the 
congregations  join  in  singing  simple  tunes,  as  ad- 
vised by  the  bishops.  I  hope  you  and  I  may  live  to 
see  congregational  singing  successfully  practised  in 
this  country,  but  we  are  a  long  way  from  that — 
farther  than  we  are  from  Germany. 

Pcese's  Hall  was  last  night  crowded  by  an  admir- 
ing and  appreciative  audience  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Allen's  second  soir&.    Here  is  the  programme  : 

PART  I. 

1— Overture  :  .lean  de  Paris. 
2  -  Trio  ;  Don  .Juan. 

8— Quintet Onslow. 

4— Chorus  :  St.  Paul. 

PART  n. 
l_Duo ;  Der  Freischiitz. 

2— Duo  ;  Piano  and  Violin Tieuxtemps  and  Wolff. 

3 — Aria  :  Don  Juan. 

4 -Chorus;  Semiramide. 

It  is  hard  to  particularize  where  all  was  so  good ; 
but  the  Quintet  by  Onslow,  and  the  Aria  from  Don 
Juan,  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice :  in  the 
former,  Mr.  Henet  A.  Allen  played  the  first  violin 
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with  great  effect.  Mr.  A.  is  one  of  our  first  musi- 
cians, and  I  am  inclined  to  thinli  no  stranger  to  you. 
He  is  deserving  of  mucli  credit  for  getting  up  siicli 
deliglitful  soirees.  The  aria  was  sung  by  Mrs. 
BuCKLEK,  who  has  a  voice  of  singular  sweetness 
and  much  cultivation  ;  her  style  is  unexceptionable, 
and  she  may  feel  flattered  that  the  rule,  "  No  ap- 
plause," was  broken  only  for  lier.  But  I  am  getting 
lengthy,  which  may  be  excused  in  my  first  essay. 
More  anon.  Fraternally,  Trumpet. 


\wl0^  Joupnl  0f  pitsk. 


BOSTOIf,  K"OV.  29,  1856. 


What  shall  be  done. — There  is  food  for 
reflection  in  the  concluding  passage  of  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer's  notice  of  the  first 
Philharmonic  concert,  from  which  we  quote  under 
our  head  of  Musical  Intelligence. 

The  assembly,  though  so  very  large  and  fash- 
ionable, was  very  cold  and  unintelligent.  We 
never  saw  Beethoven's  masterpiece  tall  so  flat 
before  a  Philharmonic,  audience  before.  The 
performing  members  of  this  Society  are  now 
erring  as  much  on  one  side  as  in  former  years 
they  did  on  the  other.  They  now  seem  to  be 
attempting  to  turn  the  association  into  a  money- 
making  concern.  This  will- end  in  its  ruin  as  a 
■  Philha'rmonic  Society.  Its  tone  will  inevitably 
become  low — musically  first,  and  socially  after- 
ward— and  then  it  will  become  no  better  than  a 
promenade  concert,  which,  however  good  in  its 
way,  is  not  a  Philharmonic  concert.  There  was 
not  one  person  in  twenty  of  that  vast  concourse 
on  Saturday  evening  who  understood  or  enjoyed 
the  music,  or  who  went  to  the  concert  for  the 
music's  sake. 

We  fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this,  and 
that  we  shall  have  to  take  the  same  truth  home 
to  ourselves  here  in  Boston  also,  inasmuch  as  the 
falling  off  of  our  once  immense  and  eager  audi- 
ences for  Symphony  concerts  exposes  us  to  like 
temptation.  Must  then  a  Philharmonic  Society 
be  Barnum-ized  before  it  can  succeed  pecunia- 
rily ?  If  so,  we  had  far  belter  have  it  under- 
stood that  classical  concerts  are  for  the  few,  and 
keep  them  up  to  the  true  standard,  lest  all  real 
taste  for  music,  in  the  highest  sense  of  Art, 
die  out  for  lack  of  any  opportunities  for  any  one 
to  hear  it.  It  is  better  that  only  a  few  hundreds, 
or  ever  so  small  a  circle  of  persons  in  each  large 
community  should  Icarn  to  appreciate  and  love 
the  masterworks  of  genius,  than  that  none  at  all 
should.  Is  not  Shakspoare  the  proud  possession 
of  the  race  ?  And  yet,  at  any  given  moment,  it 
is  only  the  few,  in  any  city,  who  so  appreciate 
and  love  Shakspeare,  that  they  are  drawn  to  read 
or  witness  his  creations  in  preference  to  inferior 
works.  It  is  one  thing  to  go  to  music  as  a  care- 
less, thoughtless  evening's  amusement  (a  Musd), 
and  another  thing  to  love  music  as  music  (con 
Musa),  and  embrace  it  with  one's  whole  soul.  It 
is  one  thing  -to  play  with  it,  in  pretty  much  the 
same  sense  that  one  would  dance  to  it,  not  bound 
to  listen,  and  still  less  to  think  about  it,  and 
another  thing  to  be  in  earnest  with  it.  Now  the 
great  orchestral  music,  the  Symphonies  and  other 
compositions  in  which  the  master  spirits  like  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven  have  embodied  the  best  re- 
sults of  their  lives,  demand  an  earnest  audience. 
Not  necessarily  a  very  knowing^  but  an  earnest 
audience.  They  must  be  listened  to  at  least  with 
respect  and  with  desire  to  learn  and  enter  into 
more   and   more   deep  acquaintance ;    and  this 


desire,  with  decent  opportunities,  is  almost  sure 
to  ripen  into  enthusiasm,  till  the  listening  to  great 
music  becomes  a  trulj'  edifying  soul's  communion, 
— the  answer  of  what  is  deepest  in  us  to  music 
which  appeals  thereto  out  of  the  deepest  life  of 
genius  greater  than  our  own,  yet  representative 
for  all  of  us. 

The  theme  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  discour- 
aging result  of  the  effort  to  procure  enough  sub- 
scribers to  warrant  the  usual  series  of  Orchestral 
Concerts  here  in  Boston.  That  only  seven  hun- 
dred tickets  for  the  series,  at  the  fabulously  low 
price  of  three  dollars  for  eight  concerts,  should  be 
taken  up,  among  a  people  who  for  twenty  years 
have  had  so  many  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
great  symphonies,  is  something  which  no  one 
three  years  ago  would  have  supposed  possible. 
Such  a  suggestion  would  have  seemed  an  insult 
to  the  fair  fame  of  our  music-loving  cit}'.  Alas  ! 
we  fear  we  shall  have  to  come  to  it,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  after  all  Boston  is  tiot  so  very 
musical  a  city.  That  it  contains  many  tftily 
musical  persons,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  a 
musical  public,  in  any  really  high  sense  of  the 
term  musical,  is  quite  another  thing,  and  possibly 
a  thing  which  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  that 
has  been  imagined  in  any  city  on  this  discordant 
little  planet.  Musical  entertainments  are  like' 
other  entertainments,  things  of  fashion  and  the 
moment,  things  of  impulse  and  caprice,  now  all 
the  rage,  and  now  put  aside  in  favor  of  some 
other  idle  fancy.  Musical  progress  is  not  per- 
haps to  be  expected  of  the  public  ;  it  is  found 
with  the  few,  like  good  society  (by  which  we  do 
not  mean  fashionable,  but — good).  Of  such 
progress  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  in  Boston. 
There  is  more  good  music  in  private  Louses ; 
more  circles  drawn  together  by  the  love  of  what 
is  best  in  music  ;  more  purchases  of  the  best 
compositions,  vocal  or  instrumental ;  more  private 
quartet  parties,  and  so  forth,  among  our  people 
than  there  ever  were  before,  or  than  can  be 
found  in  many  cities. 

The  advent  in  the  history  of  music  of  the 
modern  Grand  Orchestra,  with  its  many-voiced 
eloquence,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  period 
when  Art  in  its  highest  utterances  should  be 
brought  home  to  men  in  masses ;  nor  do  we 
yet  despair  of  the  arrival  of  that  happy  time. 
But  meanwhile  it  is  best  that  all  we  do  be 
genuine  ;  that  we  do  not  mistake  the  excitement 
of  fashion  for  the  enthusiasm  of  sincere  response 
to  Art;  that  we  do  not  make  brilliant  and 
crowded  audiences  and  all  sorts  of  external  eclat 
the  sine  gad  non  of  concerts,  and  so  lend  the 
name  of  Art  to  what  is  only  clap-trap,  in  order 
to  secure  such  questionable  triumphs.  We  did, 
to  be  sure,  a  few  years  since,  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  "  classical  "  music  (by  which  we  mean 
nothing  formal  and  traditionalv  but  music  of 
genius,  and  thereby  bound  to'  live)  could  be 
made  "  popular  "  ainong  us.  Kecent  experience 
must  make  us  all  less  sanguine.  Let  us  not  lose 
faith  that  the  best  there  is  in  Art,  as  in  all  other 
revelations  of  the  highest,  is  meant  for  all  man- 
kind, and  will  eventually  reach  and  inspire  all; 
but  let  us  not  be  too  anxious  to  make  music 
"  popular."  There  will  always  be  a  plenty  of 
popular  things — we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  that.  But  good  things  demand  our  efforts 
and  our  sacrifices.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do 
something  really  good,  and  popularity  will  fol- 
low— when  it  will.     It  is  time  to  be  suspicious, 


when  a  Philharmonic  Society  seeks  first  of  all  to 
make  its  concerts  "  popular "  and  fashionable. 
Then  its  truest  friends  speak  out  in  language 
like  that  of  the  Courier  §■  Enquirer. 

Some  compromises  we  know  must  be  made,  to 
put  ideas  into  practice.  "  Mixed  programmes" 
and  appeals  to  secondary  motives  may  be  useful 
in  enticing  listeners  or  quasi  listeners  to  music 
which  is  above  them  ;  and  some  who  go  to  be 
amused,  may  come  away  with  a  new  and  deeper 
chord  in  their  own  natures  touched.  But  it  is 
always  miportant  that  we  preserve  somewhere  a 
pure  "  well  of  (Music)  undefiled";  that  we  estab- 
lish en  permanence  at  least  one  set  of  concerts 
which  shall  always  faithfully  and  truly  point  the 
audience  upward  in  the  direction  of  true  Art. 
Such  concerts  have  usually  borne  the  name  of 
"  Philharmonic."  Here  we  may  call  them  "  Or- 
chestral Concerts,"  "  Beethoven  Society  Con- 
certs," or  what  not ;  their  end  has  always  been 
essentially  and  should  be  the  same.  Shall  we 
not  manage  to  support,  even  if  it  be  on  a  more 
modest  scale  than  we  have  been  used  to,  one 
genuine  society  of  this  kind  ?  We  shall  return 
to  the  subject  again,  but  we  wait  first  to  see  the 
result  of  the  new  experiment  of  offering  but  four 
concerts  instead  of  eight,  with  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribers to  attend  one  rehearsal  of  each  concert. 
AVe  hope  and  trust  this  will  succeed.  The  disin- 
terested labors  and  risk  of  those  who  offer  us  this 
opportunity,  deserve  to  be  cordially  met  and 
crowned  with  full  success.  If  there  are  a  thou- 
sand people  who  love  great  orchestral  music,  as 
much  as  they  love  balls  and  suppers,  they  will 
not  resist  the  "  economical  fever"  to  the  end  of 
all  the  rest,  and  only  give  in  when  the  music 
comes. 


Four-Part  Songs  by  Eobett  Franz. 

Good  additions  to  the  stock  of  short  four-part 
pieces,  suitable  for  choirs  and  singing  clubs,  are 
among  the  most  desirable  of  musical  publications. 
We  have  already  had  a  rich  mine  opened  to  us 
in  the  four-part  songs  of  Mendelssohn.  Those 
who  have  had  opportunity  to  know  and  love  the 
songs  for  single  voice  by  Robert  Franz,  will 
be  glad  to  find  him  entering  the  same  field.  That 
his  talent  for  part-writing,  (trained  in  the  strictest 
science  and  in  the  spirit  of  Sebastian  Bach,)  is 
almost  as  remarkable  as  his  rare  gift  for  wedding 
poetry  to  song,  has  been  already  proved  by  his 
Kyrie,  his  Psalm,  and  other  sacred  compositions. 
He  has  now  issued  his  op.  24,  entitled:  '^  Sechs 
Lieder  filr  gemischten  Ciior  (Si.x  Songs  for  mixed 
Chorus,  i.  e.  composed  of  male  and  female  voices)  ; 
Leipzig:  F.  Whistling."  The  Neue  Zeitschrift 
has  this  to  say  of  them  : 

"  These  new  compositions  contain  in  a  high 
degree  the  many  peculiar  excellencies  of  their 
author,  although  the  free  unfolding  of  his  indi- 
viduality was  hindered  by  the  limitation  of  means 
and  especially  by  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position. The  instrumental  accompaniment,  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  Franz's  mastery  lies,  is 
wanting  here  entirely ;  nor  are  those  finer  nuances 
of  individual  moods,  by  which  the  composer  has 
so  often  compelled  our  admiration,  so  liappily 
practicable  in  chorus  songs.  Tet  all  these  wants 
we  do  not  feel  in  the  songs  before  us,  since  they 
are  sufficiently  covered  by  the  most  brilliant  pe- 
culiarities. The  intelligent  choice  of  poems,  not 
one  of  which  even  in  small  details  resisted  a  po!}-- 
phonic  treatment ;  the  declamation,  excellent  as 
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ever,  and  the  capital  manner  in  which  he  hits  the 
mood  and  character  of  the  whole  ;  the  strict  inde- 
pendence of  the  single  voices,  (the  result  of  a 
thoroujTh,  fondly  pursued  and  richly  rewarded 
study  of  Bacli  and  Handel,  the  lyrical  style  of 
both  of  whom  is  not  so  far  oiF  as  it  might  seem 
from  onr's  of  to-day)  ;  the  rich  harmonic  beauties 
everywhere  abounding,  without  giving  cause  for 
frequent  complaint  of  useless  dissonances :  all 
these  are  excellencies  seldom  found  united  in 
compositions  of  this  sort.  Especially  seldom,  when 
associated,  as  they  are  here,  with  simplicity  and 
nobility  of  invention,  with  marked  and  constant 
euphony,  and  easiness  of  execution. 

"  The  first  of  the  songs  (in  A  minor,  2-4  mea- 
sure, Andanlino,)  has  for  its  poetic  substratum  the 
people's  song :  Ex  Ist  eiii  Schnee  gefallen,  is  kept 
in  a  simple  and  heartfelt  tone;  especially  in  the 
third  stanza  (A  major)  :  Nun  LieV  lass  dick's 
er-barmen,  dass  ich  so  elend  bin,  and  interests  by 
characteristic  peculiarities.  "We  give  the  highest 
place  to  the  second  :  "  At  parting,"  by  Osterwald, 
(^Con  moto,  B  flat  major,  common  time.)  It  has 
a  Volkslied  character,  which  is  fully  justified  by 
the  poem,  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  above 
mentioned  independence  of  the  voices,  and  en- 
chains us  by  its  strong  simplicity  of  conception 
and  single  beauties  of  harmony  of  a  surprising 
freshness.  In  the  following  fine  song  of  Martin 
Luther's :  Die  heste  Zeit,  (B  major,  6-8  time, 
Allegretto,)  we  could  have  wished  a  little  less  of 
reflection  and  modern  conception,  although  the 
music  in  itself  excites  great  interest.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  thought,  that  much 
in  it  is  far-fetched  and  that  the  peculiar  naiuele 
of  the  poem  has  not  found  its  corresponding  musi- 
cal expression. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Uhland's  famous  FriiJi- 
Ungsglaube,  (Spring  faith,)  (Allegretto  con  moto, 
A  flat  major,  6-8  measure,)  is  admirably  com- 
posed, in  regard  to  feeling,  ideas  and  technical 
working  up.  Particularly  beautiful  in  this  piece 
is  the  passage  :  0  frhcher  Dufl,  0  neuer  Kiang, 
(O  fresh  fraarance,  O  new  sound,)  expressed  by 
the  chord  /,  6^/,  c,  and  di,  a,f,f,  which  diffuse 
over  it  a  poetic  breath,  and  have  a  wonderful 
effect.  Osterwald's  "  May  Song,"  (Allegretto 
con  grazia,  A  major,  2-4  time,)  breathes  the  love- 
liest grace,  and  is  mastei'ly  in  the  carriage  of  the 
voices.  Geibel's  "  Morning  Stroll,"  (Con  moto, 
E  flat  major,  4-4  time,)  has  an  earnest,  inspired 
mood,  and  is  equally  distinguished  by  technical 
excellencies,  especially  by  the  climax  so  full  of 
poetry  in  the  fourth  verse,  to  the  words :  Uiid 
der  Morgenrolhe  Scheiii  stimmt  in  licJiler  Glut 
mil  ein. 

"  If  Franz's  compositions  needed  any  recom- 
mendation, we  would  not  fail  to  urge  these  six 
songs  upon  the  attention  of  Sing-akademien  and 
Liedertafdn,  and  make  it  a  duty  with  them  to 
procure  and  study  them." 

There  is  a  prospect  that  they  will  soon  be  re- 
published here  with  English  words. 

New  Tore.— Of  tlie  first  Philharmonic  concert 
on  Saturday  evening,  the  Courier  ^-  Enijmrer  savs : 

The  pcrform.ances  were  all  creditable,  and  some  of 
them  very  much  so.  The  most  important  of  them  was 
the  famous  Symphony  in  C  minor,  by  Beethoven, 
which  was  played  in  fine  style,  under  "the  direction 
of  Mr.  EiSFELD,  who  had  given  it  the  benefit  of 
very  thorough  rehearsal,  and  had  so  far  resisted  the 


temptation  to  make  concerts  of  the  Satiu'day  after- 
noon rehearsals  as  to  cause  certain  piissapes  of  it  to 
be  repeated  .again  and  .again,  almost  h.ar  by  bar,  in- 
strument by  instrument.  The  consequence  was  a 
very  accurate  performance  in  in  all  respect.  We 
noticed  no  point  missed  nor  effect  lost.  But  the  per- 
formance, tliough  correct,  was  somewhat  delicicnt  in 
spirit.  The  forte  pass.nges  of  tlie  superb  Andante 
lacked  grandeur  and  diffusive  power;  the  notes  of 
the  brass  and  wood  bands  were  not  given  with  sus- 
tained force,  and  the  unity  of  effect  was  consequently 
broken  by  a  too  great  prominence  of  the  triplets  and 
groups  of  four  notes,  with  whicli  the  violins  here  run 
through  tlie  harmony — the  accompaniment  over- 
powei-ed  the  melody.  Tlie  Scherzo  was  better,  the 
trio  being  more  cleanly  given  by  the  basses  than  we 
remember  to  have  heard  it  before,  and  the  Allegro 
best.  Its  grand  effects  were  produced  with  great 
breadth  and  vigor. 

JS'Iadame  De  La  Granoe  appeared  to  less  advan- 
tage than  usual  in  the  execution  of  Mozart's  exqui- 
site Nam  mi  dir,  Avliich  is  of  a  little  too  severe  a  style 
for  her;  and  the  remaining  solo  performances  were 
not  particularly  noteworthy. 

Thalberg's  new  series  t.akes  the  form  of  "Grand" 
Concerts,  although  they  are  held  in  the  same  place, 
Niblo's  Saloon.  The  progi'amme  for  Thursday 
evening  contained  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  minor, 
overtures  by  full  orchestra  to  "  Obcron"  and  "  Tell ;" 
a  couple  of  Thalberg's  fantasias,  and  voeal  selections 
(chiefly  from  Rossini)  by  the  newly  arrived  contralto 
Mile.  D'Angki  and  by  Sig.  Morelli. 

Worcester,  Mass. — The  Mozart  Society  gave  their 
first  concert  of  the  season  on  Tuesdav  evening:  of  last 
week,  before  a  large  audience,  in  the  City  Hall.  The 
first  part  consisted  of  selections  from  the  "  Messiah  ;" 
the  choruses,  "And  the  Glory,"  "  O,  thou  that  tell- 
est,"  "Lift  up  your  heads,"  "Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,"  "  All  we  like  sheep,"  and  "  Their  sound  is  gone 
out,"  which  were  sung,  for  the  most  part,  in  good 
time  and  with  good  expression.  The  air,  "  0  thou 
that  tellest,"  was  sung  by  an  alto  voice  of  remarkable 
depth,  possessing  rnuch  of  the  pure  contralto  quality 
of  tone.  Miss  Fiske's  singing  of  "  Come  unto  him," 
was  a  most  satisfactory  performance,  creditable  alike 
to  her  taste  and  skill.  The  airs,  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,"  and  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet," 
were  wisely  allotted  to  a  lady  whose  musical  talent 
needs  only  to  be  appreciated  to  enable  her  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  our  resident  singers.  On  this,  her  first 
appearance  in  public,  some  natural  want  of  confidence 
was  visible  ;  but  every  candid  listener  must  have  no- 
ticed the  silverv  sweetness  of  her  upper  tones,  and 
the  mellow,  reed-like  quality  of  the  lower  ones.  We 
hope  to  hear  her  again.  Mr.  Hamilton's  bass  recita- 
tive and  air  were  among  the  best  things  'of  the  even- 
ning.  Komberg's  ode,  "  The  Transient  and  Eternal," 
with  the  solo  and  chorus,  "When  thou  comest," 
formed  the  second  part  of  the  programme.  The  dif- 
ferent solos,  &c.,  were  without  exception,  very  well 
sustained  by  Misses  Whiting,  Wilder  and  Fiske,  and 
Messrs.  Hamilton,  Hapgood  and  Holmes  ;  while  Mr. 
B.  D.  Allen's  masterly  piano-playing  added  much  to 
the  performance.  Between  the  parts,  songs  were 
sung  by  Miss  Whiting,  who  is  a  decided  acquisition 
to  the  society,  and  by  Miss  Fiske.  "  The  Dearest 
Spot,"  and  a  song  of  Abt's,  as  sung  by  the  former, 
were  loudly  encored,  as  was  also  the  latter's  render- 
ing of  Schubert's  "  Erl-King,"  which  was  im]iassioned 
and  true  to  its  wild,  weird  beauty.  As  a  whole,  the 
concert  was  remarkablj'  snccesst^ul,  reflecting  much 
credit  upon  the  society  and  its  esteemed  conductor. — 
Worcester  Palladium. 

Berlin. — On  Thursday,  the  16th  ult.,  Herr  Liebig, 
the  indefatigable  musikdirecfor,  commenced  his  soirees 
for  classical  orchestral  music,  at  the  Singacademie. 
The  first  piece  was  Mendelssohn's  magnificent  over- 
ture to  Aihalie.  which  was  followed  by  a  symphony  in 
C  major  by  Haydn.  The  second  part  began  with 
Bennett's  Naiads'  overture,  and  concluded  with  Beet- 
hoven's symphony  in  B  major. — A  comparatively 
little-known  quartet  in  A  major,  by  Robert  Schumann, 
was  executed  at  the  last  Quartet-Soiree  of  Herren 
Oertling,  Rehbaum,  Wendt,  and  Birnbach. — The 
Count  von  Redern.  who  accompanied  Prince  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  to  the  coronation  at  Moscow,  has  brought 
back  with  him  a  large  number  of  Russian  sacred  songs, 
which  are  said  to  date  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Christian  era.  Krigar's  Gesangverein  are  getting  up 
a  performance  in  memory  of  Robert  Schumann. 
Among  other  works  of  this  composer,  which  are  not 
generally  known  here,  will  be  the  Requiem  from  Man- 
fred, the  introduction  from  the  opera  of  Genoveva,  and 
the  "  Adventlied." 

Dresden. — Professor  Rietschel  is  at  present  em- 
ployed on  a  large  statue  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
which  will  be  erected  near  the  Theatre. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. — Anew  opera.  Das  Osterfest,'bj 
Dr.  Alois  Schmitt,  has  been  successfully  produced. 

Heidelberg. — Mme.  Clara  Schumann  is  living  here 
with  her  children  in  the  greatest  privacy. 


The  Handel  and  Hatdn  Society  are  making  a 
very  thorough  study,  under  the  directorship  of  Carl 
Zerrahn,  of  Costa's  oratorio  "  Eli."  The  rehear- 
sals go  on  in  good  earnest;  the  conductor  is  inde- 
fatigable as  ho  is  able,  and  commands  the  unani- 
mous attention  of  his  great  choir.  We  have  never 
heard  so  good  a  balance  of  the  four  parts,  and  all  so 
effective,  in  the  society,  as  they  exhibit  in  tliese  re- 
hearsals. Of  the  music,  judging  from  such  portions 
as  we  have  heard,  we  must  confess  that  it  far  ex- 
ceeds our  expectations.  Some  of  the  choruses  are 
very  beautiful,  even  without  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, which  we  are  told  arc  very  rich.  We 
feel  that  the  oratorio  is  destined  to  make  an  impres- 
sion here,  as  it  has  done  in  England.  It  is  really 
remarkable  that  so  German  a  work  should  proceed  . 
from  an  Italian  composer.  But  Mr.  Costa  has  been 
for  years  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts, 
and  of  Mendelssohn's  and  Handel's  oratorios,  as 
well  as  of  the  Opera,  in  London,  and  has  always  had 
the  reputation  of  a  master  in  all  the  technical  secrets 
of  composition. 

The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  finding  it 
a  loosing  business  to  give  Oratorios  as  they  have 
done,  have  adopted  a  new  plan.  They  propose  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  all  the  lovers  of  great  sacred  music 
as  "  Associate  Members."  We  copy  from  their  cir- 
cular: 

The  privileges  of  an  Associate  Member  are,  two 
admissions  to  all  the  Rehearsals  and  Concerts  of  the 
Society,  upon  payment  of  five  dollars  annually. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  six  musical  entertainments 
during  the  season,  viz:  upon  the  last  Tuesday  even- 
ings of  December,  January,  February  and  March, 
for  associate  members  only,  at  Messrs.  Hallet, 
Davis  &  Co.'s  Rooms,  409  VVashington  St.;  also  a 
grand  concert,  with  orchestra,  upon  the  anniversary 
of  Mendelssohn's  birth,  consisting  entirely  of  selec- 
tions from  his  works;  and  another  of  Haydn's  works, 
comprising  the  'Mass  in  D,'  'Passion,'  &c.,  with 
piano-forte  or  organ  accompaniment. 

Here  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity,  at  moderate 
cost,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  good  deal  of 
good  music,  and  we  trust  that  applications  for  Asso- 
ciate Membership  will  flow  in  freely  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  Wji.  Stutson  Jr.,  350  Wash- 
ington St. 

Don't  forget  the  second  concert  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn QoiNTETTE  Club,  which  takes  place  next 
Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  Leoniiard  will  play  again 
that  Trio  by  Beethoven. 

Our  friend  the  '-.Diarist,"  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer, 
has  prepared  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  lec- 
ture on  the  lives  and  music  of  the  five  great  com- 
posers :  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn, Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
which  he  will  be  glad  to  read  before  Lyceums,  Musi- 
cal Societies,  &c.  The  lecture  contains  much  infor- 
mation that  is  new,  and  presents  the  whole  subject 
in  an  original  and  vivid  light.  Wherever  music  and 
these  great  names  are  held  in  respect,  there  ought 
to  be  an  audience  for  such  a  lecture.  Places  like 
Worcester,  New  Bedford,  Salem,  Providence,  &c., 
wdicre  are  so  many  music-lovers,  would  do  well  to 
secure  a  chance  to  hear  it. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

Tlie  Icjielelssoliii  ^laisitcttc  Clnfe's 

Will  tolie  place  on  TUESDAY,  Dec.  2,  at  Messrs.  Chiokeeino's 
Eooms,  as.sistea  by  Mr.  HUGO  LEONIIARD,  Pianist. 

By  request  tlie  Beethoven  Trio  in  E  flat  will  be  repeated  ;— 
a  Quintette  in  C  minor,  by  Mozart,  and  a  new  compo.«ition,  by 
Mr.  Ryan,  for  Violonrello  and  Piano,  etc.,  will  be  presented. 

Packase  of  Eight  Ticltets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  355  ;  Single 
tickets  5fi  each,  m.ay  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

A  TENOR  SINGER,  who  reads  music  at  first  sight,  and 
has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  one  of  the  principfil 
churches  in  New  York,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  Boston  church. 
Address  "  S.  W."  at  this  office. 
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THE     FIFTH    THOUSAND    OF 

IS  DOW  ready.  The  demand  for  this  new  volume  of  Yocal 
Instruction  exceeds  that  of  any  JIuvenile  Book  of  the  kind 
ever  issued.  It  is  adopted  wherever  known,  teachers  and 
scholars  heing  at  once  convinced  of  its  superior  merit  as  a 
method  of  instruction,  while  its  150  pieces  of  the  most  popular 
mudc  render  it  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  hook  for 
Schools.    Price  only  30  cts.    ®3  per  doz. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

COMPLETE    OPERAS, 

^Y1TH      ITALIAN     AND     GEBMAN     -WORDS. 

MOZ ART,  Don  Giovanni, 82.60 

.    Titus^ ..1.50 

II  Elauto  Magico, 2.00 

■ Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, t2.75 

L'Enlevement  du  Serail, 2.00 

Cosi  fan  Tutte, 2.50 

Idomeneo, 2.25 

These  seven  Operas  together, 12.00 

The  usual  discount  to  the  trade  and  profession.  Imported 
and  for  sale  by 

F.   DVnE"Z'EE,,    Buffalo,  KT.  Y. 

G.    ANDRii:    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign    and   American   Mime, 

306  CHESTNUT  STEEET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  woriis. 

J.    H.    HID  LEY, 

EitiJ  iStaUr  iit  piusual  p;£r:!ian!)iS£, 

5M  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TREMOIfT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Foreign  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbaulfc,  a  few  copies. 
Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meyer  Fldtes. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

P  Messrs.  MASOKT  &  HAMLIN"  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  musical  instrument,  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1856-  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1856.  First  Pre- 
miums have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  : — Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1856: — making  Six  FirU  Premiwns  in  one  month  I  ! 

N.  B. — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ -Harmoniums  have  taken, 
fehe  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  m  every  Fair  at  which 
they  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass.  The  one  with, 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  ©400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  SfSSO.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  ^60  to  W^lb.    Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  Sr200. 

[CT^For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MASOIV  &  HAMLIN, 
Ckimbridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Ms. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

Prom    the    Consertatobt    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 


CARL 

TEACHER    OF 
FUUTE 


Z  E  R  R  A  H  N , 

THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
AND    SINOINO. 


Mrs.    carl    ZERRAHN, 
teacher  of  the   piano-forte, 

Kesidenee  Wo.  1  Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m^ti  nf  tjji;  ^Hnnn  anti  linging, 

IT.    S.   HOTEl,. 
PIANO-FORTE  INSTRUCTION. 

MR.  KATHAN  B.  CLAPP,  from  the  "  Couservato- 
rium  der  Musilt,"  Leipzig,  having  returned  to  his  native 
city,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  pupils  for  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Piano-playing.  Applications  may  be  made  at  his  resi- 
dence, 24  Hudson  St.,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

EDWARD    Ii.    BAI.CH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway y  N.T. 

To  Choral  Societies  aaul  Choirs. 

NOVELIiO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems  ;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Sympiionies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah, 
^1  63;  Judas  Maccabieus,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  tl  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  the^'e  gi-eat  masters  have  been  published  in 
this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVEIiLO*S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Clioruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  A^oeal  Scoie  with  organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELIiO'S  CHORAIi  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vucal  parts.  In  tliis  ivorlt 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  **  Messiah.."  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  *'  Judas  Maccabseias,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  3S  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COIiliECTION  OF  GI.EES. 

Novello's'Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times, 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NO^^IlLLo^s  music  storjSj 

389  Broad^vay,  Ncav  Xorlt, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

4:7  Hancock  Street. 
SIGNOR  AXJGUSTO  BENDELARI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Score,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelart's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  beg^in- 
7iers  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saioon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year, 
who  miy  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN. 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBTTERIAN  CH, 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAKEOITE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


J  .    M  .    ]\I  0  Z  A  R  T  , 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STEEET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Mu.sical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DEESEL 

Giv(S  Instruction  en  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addre.^sed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  St^SO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ^'30  per  quarter  of  VZ  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCBIPIION. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 

Apr  29  BOSTON.  t.f 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Jtnstruttoi  of  tit  ^3iano- jfotte,  ©r^an  &  jilaimonj, 

3    HAYWAKD    PLACE. 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  re.-idence,  15  Dis  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€m^n  nf  linging  mil  '^ymm-JfnxU, 

RESIDENCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

J.OE  PPlIFTIFG- 

OF     EVERT     DESCRIPTION"     XEATLT     AN'D     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    31    SCHOOL    STREET. 

is:  IE  ^c^  s' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  IVasIiiiigton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

"F.    F.    3DOIDC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

O=-PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  EEMOTED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  ICneeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  T\ish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teacU- 
inf;,  is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
KiehardriOD,  282  \Vasliington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBEAKT. 

q;^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  paptr  of  Ert  anbf  ilitcratuu, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Eoston. 

Tavo  Dollars  per  aniiiiui,  iii  atlT-aiice. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  ^Vorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable 'Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral)  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  fropi  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[C?="Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  pcrline , 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion f;12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  5?6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  Hue  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.        " 

"   GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"    CLAPP  &  CORY, PrOTidencc,  E.  I. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Mozart's  "Twelfth  Mass." 
Some  forty  years  since  Simrock  of  Bonn  pub- 
lished a  Mass  by  Mozart,  botli  in  score  and  for 
piano-forte,  arranged  by  Zulebner,  and  numbered 
VII.  In  October,  1821,  a  criticism  of  the  work 
appeared  in  the  Leipzig  3Ius.  Zeilung,  by  which 
it  seems  that  the  people  had  doubted  its  authen- 
ticity, and  had  said  hard  things  of  it,  as  being  a 
work  in  which  "  a  church  style  shnilar  to  that  of 
the  Requiem  had  been  sought,  but  not,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  found."  As  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Mass,  the  writer  of  the  notice  says 
that  "  he  had  owned  it  already  some  thirty  years, 
and  had  obtained  it  at  the  most  truthful  source, 
Salzburg,  where  Mozart  wrote  it  and  had  it  per- 
formed several  times."  Jlost  of  the  article,  how- 
ever, is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  piece  is  not  written  in  church  style,  by  a  his- 
torical notice  of  the  state  of  music  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  his  tyrannical,  brutish  eminence,  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  the  influence  which 
the  taste  of  that  man  (whose  treatment  of  the 
great  musician  has  "  damned  him  to  everlasting 
fame,")  or  rather  which  his  want  of  taste  had 
upon  the  compositions  of  that  musician.  The 
writer  therefore  decides  that  the  work  is  really 
what  it  pretends  to  be — a  posthumous  Mass  by 
Mozart. 

After  a  due  lapse  of  time  the  newly  found 
work  reached  Vienna  and  came  into  the  hands  of 
Seyfried,  the  great  Mozart  man  of  the  thirly 
years  succeeding  the  master's  death.  He  scru- 
pled to  accept  it  as  authentic,  and  wrote  a  letter, 
humorous  in  form,  but  not  in  substance,  in  which 
he  made  known  his  objections  as  :  "  First  scruple, 
second  scruple,"  &c.,  which  I  give  in  as  small 
space  as  possible. 


First  Scruple,  on  page  third :  "  Adagio  quasi 
andante."  Quasi,  he  says,  is  a  word  never  used 
by  Mozart. 

Second  Scruple,  is  the  heterogeneous  manner 
in  which  the  keys  of  the  different  movements 
follow :  G  major,  C  major,  F  major,  C  minor,  C 
major.  In  Mozart's  time,  says  he,  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  mingle  the  keys  in  such  manner ;  most 
of  the  movements  were  in  the  key  selected  as 
the  principal  one  ;  the  first  and  last  were  always 
the  same ;  and  nobody  had  any  conception  of 
such  a  succession  as  G  and  F.  He  concludes, 
then,  that  if  the  various  hymns  of  this  Mass  be 
really  of  Mozart's  composition,  still  they  were 
never  put  together  by  him  in  such  a  manner. 

Third  Scruple — that  the  Et  incarnatus  est  is  a 
solo,  with  Crucijixus,  spoken  by  the  choir  sotto 
voce,  "just  as  in  opera  buffa  one  hears  zilto,  zitto, 
zitto — taci,  iaci,  taci. 

Item,  the  triplets  and  thirds,  which  on  certain 
pages  accompany  the  long-continued  four-part 
chord,  "  with  which  now-a-days,"  says  he,  "  Ros- 
sini and  consorts  overfeed  us  with  most  liberal 
generosity." 

On  page  47  he  finds  a  "  splendid  consecutive 
fifth,"  and  in  the  Dona  "  a  most  charming  consec- 
utive octave."  He  copies  the  two  passages,  and 
wonders  what  Christian  soul  can  attribute  them 
to  Mozart. 

He  finds  other  scruples,  in  the  tedious  length 
of  the  Kyrie,  in  the  "  vulgar,  silly  "  Quoniam,  Et 
incarnatus,  Benedictus  and  Dona ;  also  in  the 
false  scanning  of  the  words,  as  Kyfie,  qUonidm,  sec- 
idi,  venturi;  also  in  quite  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances of  want  of  taste  and  the  like  in  the  music. 

This  letter  was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Ccecilia,  and  two  or  three  numbers  later 
Simrock  inserts  in  the  same  periodical  his  reply. 
He  states  that  he  had  received  the  work  from 
Cakl  Zulehnee  (as  great  an  arranger  of  vocal 
music  as  Gzeeny  of  instrumental),  and  had  con- 
sidered him  sufficient  authority.  Moreover  he 
remembered  that  in  the  days  of  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  the  fugue  :  Cum  sancto  spirilii,  had  oc- 
curred in  a  Tilass  by  Mozart,  sung  in  the  electo- 
ral chapel.  The  hand  in  which  the  MS.  was 
written  was  much  like  Blozart's,  though,  says  Sim- 
rock, it  could  hardly  be  his.  How  it  came  in 
possession  of  Zulehner  he  did  not  know,  but 
doubted  not  Z.  would  explain  it.  Simrock  sup- 
poses the  work  in  question  to  be  one  patched  up 
out  of  things  old  and  new  for  some  abbey  or  con- 
vent in  which  the  composer,  while  still  quite 
young,  happened  to  be  staying.  This  hypothesis, 
he  thinks,  explains  many  queer  things  in  this 
Mass,  and  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  oc- 
casional piece,  which  Mozart  never  thought  of 
publishing.     It   is  clear  that  Simrock  considers 


the  work  as  a  very  weak  one,  though,  publishing 
it  himself,  he  does  not  say  so  directly.  "It  is 
well  known,"  says  he,  "  that  in  those  days  there 
were  often  very  good  instrumentalists  and  singers 
in  the  abbeys  and  cloisters,  who  wifhed  for  a  solo 
to  sing  or  play  at  the  Mass,  which  demand  the 
master  according  to  circumstances  might  well  be 
disposed  to  meet ;  and  this  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  Benedictus,  Txhich  Herrvon  Seyfried 
declares  to  have  been  a  minuet  theme,  without 
taking  into  consideration,  that  in  those  times  rou- 
lades were  much  in  vogue,  and  a  bass  solo  like 
that  in  the  Benedictus  would  have  passed  for 
very  beautiful." 

Here  the  matter  seems  to  have  rested.  I  do  not 
find  that  Zulehner  took  any  notice  of  the  public 
request  for  information,  nor  do  I  find  the  work 
mentioned  directly  either  by  Nissen  or  Holmes. 

But  now  in  the  winter  of  1855-6  appears  the 
first  volume  of  Jahn's  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  in  the 
Appendix  to  which  he  discusses  the  master's 
early  church  compositions,  and  decides  that  "  the 
arguments  of  Seyfried  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  work  have  been  overthrown  by  neither  the 
critic  in  the  AUg.  Mus.  Zeitung,  nor  by  Simrock." 

But  why  have  I  spent  so  much  time  upon  this 
matter  ? 

Because  this  "  Mass  for  four  voices.  No.  VII.," 
of  which  I  have  a  copy  of  Simrock's  edition,  is, 
note  for  nole,  that  which  In  our  country  is  so 
popular  under  the  t\l\ao?  Hlozari's  Twelfth  Mass! 

A.    W.    T. 


Operas  in  Paris. 

[The  following  article,  from  the  London  Aihencmim 
of  Oct.  4,  probahly  presents  a  fair  view  of  the  general 
condition  of  opera  in  the  various  Parisian  theatres.] 

That  the  principal  musical  theatres  in  Paris 
are  not  in  their  most  satisfactory  state  just  now 
we  fancy  few  French  musicians  would  dispute. 
For  this  many  reasons  could  be  given  :  the  dearth 
of  composers,  the  want  of  executive  artists  (tenors 
especially)  able  to  satisfy  the  highlj'-wrought  ex- 
pectations of  the  dny,  and  the  abuse  of  those 
indirect  influences  which,  after  a  time,  so  vitiate 
opinion  that  the  public  loses  faith,  the  weak 
artist  due  incentive  to  strive  honorably,  and  the 
strong  one  to  hope  for  justice.  Without  person- 
ally visiting  the  scene  of  action,  accurate  infor- 
mation on  any  musical  subject  in  Paris  seems  un- 
attainable. To  begin  with  the  Grand  Opera — 
what  person  at  adistance  has  any  chance  of 
knowing  "  the  rights  and  wrongs  "  of  any  matter 
concerning  the  new  prima  donna,  Madame  Bor- 
ghi-Mamo  V  The  critic  who  is  understood  to 
write  under  a  nom  de  guerre  in  the  Moniteur,  the 
official  organ  of  the  French  government,  of  which 
the  Grand  Opera  is  now  a  strict  dependency, 
distinctly  stated  the  other  day,  in  another  journal, 
in  which  he  writes  with  his  own  signature,  that 
Mme.  Borghi-Mamo  would  not  come  out  while  he 
was  absent  from  Paris.  Her  debut  was  actually 
or  accidentally  postponed  till  M 's  return  ; 
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and  of  course  when  she  did  come,  she  was  stu- 
pendously praised  as  a  Phffinix  amonji  debutantes 
at  the  Opera.  The  fact  would  matter  little  were 
the  Grand  Opera  not  a  state  machine,  or  were 
the  Parisian  press  free  ;  under  the  circumstances, 
the  interference  works  towards  the  maintenance 
and  encouragement  of  corruption,  unblushinj;  in 
its  cynicism,  and  towards  ruin  to  Art,  as  a  certain 
consequence.  Person.^i  of  high  nature  will  not 
"eat  dirt";  persons  of  a  les-i  high  nature,  who 
consent  to  eat  dirt,  provided  it  be  disguised  with 
a  sugared  or  piquant  sauce,  by  partaking  of  such 
dainty  dish,  are  thereby  weakened,  impregnated 
with  fever,  and  made  incapable  of  wholesome 
action.  These  are  harsh  constructions  and  con- 
siderations, it  may  be  said,  to  figure  in  a  mere 
theatrical  report ;  but  they  belong  to  the  time,  to 
the  present  state  of  Art,  and  to  the  significance 
of  "  the  fourth  estate "  in  Paris.  Should  any 
Grimm  redivtouf:  be  now  writing  the  memoirs  of 
the  world  of  French  Fashion,  Art,  and  Diplo- 
macy, for  the  edification  of  some  far-off  friend, 
they  will  figure  largely  in  his  letters,  to  come  to 
liffht  among  other  strange  illustrations  when  this 
generation  shall  have  raved  and  fretted  itself  into 
its  long  sleep.  To  return : — Madame  Borghi- 
Mamo's  success  in  '  Le  Prophete'  is  agreed  to  be 
a  great  success — by  the  journals.  But  we  question 
the  measure  of  its  greatness  from  having  been 
present  at  the  lady's  fourth  performance  in  '  Le 
Prophete.'  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  is  doubtless  in 
some  respects  a  valuable  acquisition.  As  a  voice 
and  as  a  singershe  stands  midway  betwixt  Madame 
Tedesco  and  Madame  Alboni.  Her  organ  is  rich, 
powerful,  and  smooth  ;  but  she  has  not  the  natural 
power  and  splendor  of  the  first  lady,  nor  does  she 
as  yet  command  the  vocal  delicacy  and  grace  of 
the  second,  though  she  sings  correctly  and  has  im- 
proved, we  think,  since  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris.  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  is 
as  little  of  an  actress  as  either  predecessor  : — a 
performance  more  essentially  lifeless  than  hers  is 
rarely  to  be  seen.  Her  face  says  nothing:  her 
limbs  merely  execute  some  of  the  motions  estab- 
lished as  traditional  by  Madame  Viardot.  This 
seems  to  be  already  felt  or  found  out  by  her  audi- 
ence : — at  all  events,  the  effect  made  by  her  on 
the  evening  when  we  heard  and  saw  '  Le  Prophete' 
was  confined  to  that  well-known  spot  in  \\\e  jiar- 
terre  with  which  every  one  versed  in  Parisian 
theatricals  is  familiar.  M.  Roger  was  singing 
with  refreshed  voi<'e,  and  acting  with  all  his  known 
intelligence,  but  with  more  grandeur  and  simplicity 
than  formerly.  Jllle.  Pouisot,  too,  the  Bertha, 
was  in  her  best  tune ;  and  by  her  dramatic  energy 
carried  off  the  honors  in  the  duet  in  the  fourth 
act.  Madame  Medori  is  shortly  to  appear  as 
heroine  in  '  Les  Vepres'  of  Signo'r  Verdi.  Of  a 
new  opera  the  only  whisper  heard  is  an  announce- 
ment that  Signor  Biletta's  '  Rose  de  Florence,' 
having  been  shortened,  is  again  about  to  enter 
into  rehearsal ; — and  indeed  there  are  now  only 
two  French  sources  from  which  anything  may  be 
expected, — these  being  MM.  Halevy,  and" Gounod. 
M.  Meyerbeer  has  left  Paris,  so  that,  according  to 
his  usual  rate  of  proceeding,  if  '  L'Africaine'  is  to 
be  given  by  him,  the  opera  may  hardly  be  ex- 
pected before  the  Carnival  of  1858.  But  it  is 
said  that  the  long-talked-of,  reconsidered  edition 
of  M.  Auber's  '  Cheval  de  Bronze'  is  preparing 
for  performance  ;  and,  further,  a  version  of  '  il 
Trovatore,'  to  which  Signor  Verdi  has  undertaken 
to  add  an  overture,  a  duet,  a  new  finale,  and  some 
ballet  music. 

At  the  Opdra  Comique  few,  if  any,  of  the 
novelties  which  have  been  lavi^hcd  there  during 
the  past  twelvemonth  seem  new  enough  to  keep 
the  stage ;  and  M.  Perrin  has  liad  recourse  to  a 
solemn  revival  of  '  Zampa,'  with  Madame  Ugalde 
and  M.  Barbot  as  heroine  and  hero.  The  music 
suits  neither  precisely,  nor  is  the  work,  in  spite  of 
the  fire  and  fancy  which  it  contains,  a  great  work, 
so  much  as  an  opera  meant  to  be  grand,  but  (with 
small  exception)  virtually  written  in  the  style 
which  is  comic — a  style  of  brisk  measures,  sharply 
cut  rhythms,  tunes  that  suggest  dance  rather  than 
song,  and  an  instrumentation  fatiguing  by  its  uni- 
form glitter.  Our  remark,  it  might  be  ur^ed, 
applies  to  M.  Auber's  '  La  Muette,'  but  then  that 
opwa  has  melody  in  a  quantity  and  of  a  quality 


which  Herold  had  not  reached  when  he  died.  The 
next  revival  talked  of  at  the  Opc^ra  Comique  is 
that  of  '  Jean  de  Paris,'  for  the  debuts  of  Mile. 
L'Heritier  and  M.  Stockhausen.  This,  if  well 
carried  through,  should  prove  very  interesting. 
Boieldieu  was  as  much  fresher  in  style  and  subject 
than  M.  Auber,  as  M.  Auber  is  than  Herold.  The 
first  finale  to  his  'Jean,'  beginning  with  the  entry 
of  La  Princesse,  is  a  masterpiece  of  elegant  and 
lively  writing, — the  '  Troubadour'  ballad  in  the 
second  act  is  delicious  among  romances. — Mean- 
while, the  new  opera  alternating  with  '  Zampa'  at 
the  Opera  Comique  is  M.  Auber's  'Manon  Les- 
caut,'  with  Madame  Capel  as  its  heroine.  That 
this  is  a  veteran's  work  every  one  must  feel  who 
hears  it ;  but  a  thoroughly  bred  and  thoroughly 
trained  old  conrtier  of  the  ancien  regime  will  seem 
— nay,  will  be — younger  than  many  a  "  fast" 
young  man  of  the  present  day  who  has  neither 
youth  of  manner  nor  youth  of  mind  : — and  so  it  is 
ivith  this  music.  If  it  contain  less  to  enjoy  than  '  Le 
Domino'  or  '  Fra  Diavolo'  does,  there  is  through- 
out something  to  remark,  something  to  learn, — a 
lucid  grace,  variety,  and  ingenuity  in  the  orchestra, 
— everywhere  sly  touches  of  flute,  oboe,  harp,  or 
viola  talking  to  the  purpose, — which  does  more 
for  the  scene  than  the  most  profound  or  preter- 
natural combination  ever  piled  up  by  the  Wag- 
ner-ites.  In  the  first  finale,  too,  where  Manon 
sings  at  the  tavern  to  pay  for  her  dinner,  M. 
Auber  has  broken  out,  as  he  might  have  done 
thirty  years  ajo,  into  a  laughing,  irresistible 
inspiration.  Madame  Cabel  plays  the  first  two 
acts  of  this  opera  with  great  archness  (up-hill 
work  it  must  be  to  play  to  such  an  unsentimental 
looking  Desgrieux  as  she  has  been  here  paired 
with),  and  she  sings  the  aforesaid  laughing  song  to 
perfection, — throughout  the  rest  of  her  part,  which 
has  been  loaded  with  vocal  audacities  for  her  dis- 
play, she  is  more  dashing  than  scrupulous  in  her 
execution,  and  less  excellent  than  some  of  her 
predecessors  in  the  florid  style.  M.  Faure,  who  is 
the  Marquis,  the  courtly  persecutor  of  the  thought- 
less grisette,  has  made  progress,  and  is  now  one  of 
those  excellent  bassi  at  home  alike  in  figurative  or 
in  expressive  music,  able  to  act  and  to  talk,  as 
well  as  to  sins, — who  seem  only  to  be  met  with  at 
the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris.  But  the  theatre 
seems  deplorably  in  want  of  a  tenor, — a  want 
which  is  not  new.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  voices  and  the  art  of  singing  were  less 
understood  in  France  formerly  than  they  are  now, 
— for  we  shall  find  the  best  elder  writers  perpet- 
ually employing  mixed  baritone  voices  with  a  few 
notes  of  high /fl/se«o  (of  which  lierr  Pischek  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  modern  specimen)  :  hence,  since 
these  are  not  common  now-a-days,  an  inevitable 
difficulty  and  loss  of  eflfcct  in  reviving  many  of 
the  old  French  operas.  Whether  the  Ellevious 
and  Martins  themselves  sang  in  a  manner  which 
even  a  Frenchman,  as  devotedly  national  as  M. 
Berlioz  himself,  would  in  these  days  accept  as 
sincing — may  be  doubted,  without  cruel  scep- 
tici-^m. 

The  Theatre  L_yric|ue  is  said  to  be  prospering, 
— thanks  to  the  rcisn  there  of  the  wife  of  its 
manager,  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  vocalists  of  her  class  that  has 
ever  appeared.  People  still  crcrwd  to  '  Fanchon- 
nette'  for  her  sake,  and  not  for  the  story  of  the 
opera,  which  is  absurd,  still  less  for  M.  Clapisson's 
mn>ic,  wdiich  is  "dry  as  a  remainder  biscuit," 
without  any  extraordinary  cleverness  to  carry  off 
the  dryness.  No  matter — as  the  young  heiress 
who  has  chosen  the  life  and  calling  of  a  street- 
singer,  in  order  that,  after  the  fashion  of  one  of 
Lady  Morgan's  heroines,  she  may  watch  over  the 
disinherited  relation  whom  she  unrequitedly  loves, 
Madame  Miolan-Carvalho  works  marvels  with  M. 
Clapisson's  poor  score.  She  plays  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  long  and  fatiguing  part,  by  display- 
ing an  amount  of  spirit,  brilliancy,  accent,  and 
expression  for  which  even  those  who,  like  our- 
selves have  always  rated  her  highly,  were  not 
prepared.  Her  voice  has  gained  in  power  and 
body,  without  losing  in  delicacy  or  expression, — 
her  acting  iij  intelligence  and  readiness.  She  has 
profited,  for  a  wonder,  by  removing  from  the 
second  to  the  third  opera-house  in  Paris,  and  now 
ranks  among  the  most  fascinating,  as  well  as  the 


most  finished,  singers  before  the  public. — It  seems 
generally  agreed  that  M.  Maillart's  'Les  Dragons 
de  Villars' — which  has  been  at  least  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique — has  little  style  or  invention 
to  recommend  it.  "  The  successor  of  Auber  (to 
quote  a  contemporary)  seems  as  far  as  ever  from 
presenting  himself"  There  is  a  chance,  say  some 
who  should  know,  of  Mr.  Balfe  bringing  out  a 
new  opera  here ;  and,  if  so,  a  chance  that  its 
libretto  may  be  one  of  semi-English  origin.  • 
Should  the  tale  prove  true,  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  our  allies  have  had  assistance  from  our 
island  in  the  manufacture  of  their  comic  opera. 
D'Hele  (as  the  name  is  spelt  in  Gretry's  Memoirs), 
who  furnished  several  books  to  that  delicious  and 
intelligent  melodist,  was  a  countryman  of  ours. 

Last  and  least,  we  must  speak  of  M.  Ofienbach's 
little  theatre, — which  has  just  removed  from  the 
Elysian  Fields  to  its  winter  quarters  in  the  Pas- 
sage Choiseul.  Certainly,  never  had  singers  such 
a  cage  of  gold  and  garlands  and  velvet  curtains  to 
sing  before  as  has  been  here  arranged  for  the 
delectation  of  their  audience.  A  theatre  belong- 
in"  to  a  Petit  Trianon  might  be  fancied,  in  better 
taste,  but  it  could  hardly  be  more  sumptuous  than 
this.  Liglit,  slight,  and  bright  are  the  wares  set 
by  M.  Offenbach  before  the  public, — allowance 
being  made  for  the  proportions  of  his  stage,  which 
make  his  actors  look  somewhat  of  the  largest. 
Her:!  every  sort  of  farce — every  sort  of  folly 
within  the  limits  of  decorum — is  permissible ;  ber- 
gerics  after  Watteau — buffooneries,  whence  or 
where  got  Momus  knows  I — La  Fontaine's  fables 
moralized  into  dramas  of  speaking,  singing  life, 
such,  for  instance,  as  '  La  Financier  et  le  Savetier,' 
the  most  recent  of  the  souffles  served  up  at  the 
Bouffes  Parisians.  The  dialogue  to  this,  with  all 
its  pertinence  and  impertinence  (meant,  appar- 
ently, to  hit  as  hard  in  high  places  as  Polichinelle 
or  Pasquin  have  leave  to  hit),  is  by  M.  Hector 
Cromieux, — the  music  by  M.  Offenbach  himself 
The  relations  betwixt  the  vulgar  financier  and  the 
light-hearted  cobbler,  who  must  sing  or  he  will 
choke — the  "  ups  and  downs"  by  which  the  one 
suddenly  becomes  poor  and  the  other  rich — also, 
how  the  cobbler  loves  and  is  loved  by  Aubepine, 
the  financier's  daughter — are  neatly  snd  merrily 
set  by  M.  Offenbach,  and  whimsically  said  and 
sung  by  his  three  actors.  His  tiny  orchestra 
claims  more  serious  praise — the  manner  iu  which 
this  is  used  in  the  overture  to  set  off  a  pretty 
phrase,  and  the  perfect  pianissimo  obtained  in 
execution,  could  hardly  be  exceeded  as  a  clever 
example  of  legitimate  miniature  music.  Of  M. 
Ofienbach's  endeavors,  by  offering  prizes,  to 
encourage  composers  to  be  simple,  gay,  and 
in£fenious,  the  Athenceum  has  spoken.  It  may 
now  be  added,  that  the  jury  impannelled  from 
the  first  musicians  in  Paris  has  expressed  itself 
surprised  by  the  amount  of  original  talent  revealed 
on  the  occasion, — no  less  than  si.x  candidates 
having  presented  themselves, — all  of  high  merit, — 
and  who  are  now  to  compete  in  setting  a  libretto, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  most  successful  work 
will  be  crowned  with  honor  and  pay.  Let  us 
hope  that  good  will  come  of  this.  In  Paris,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  cry  is  for  composers,  not  for 
opportunities.  Whether  our  age  is  one  in  which 
composers  are  nourished  is  doubtful.  The  com- 
binations of  Music  are  not  yet  exhausted  ;  but  the 
comparative  ease  of  life  and  luxury  of  manners 
operate  as  a  heavy  disadvantage  upon  those  born 
with  a  certain  fluency  of  creative  power.  The 
energetic  fling  themselves  into  an  antagonistic 
rugseilness;  the  industrious  addict  themselves  to 
antiquarian  puerilities;  the  sybaritic  produce  such 
commonplaces  as  most  readily  find  a  market.  But 
this  is  too  grave  talk  for  the  threshold  of  M. 
OfiTenbach's  temple  of  innocent  follies. 


BIusiCAL  CniTiciSM. — Here  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  astuteness  of  that  rather  numerous 
class  of  critics  who  are  most  positive  and  dicta- 
torial when  they  are  the  most  ignorant  of  what 
they  are  writing  or  speaking  about : 

Several  years  ago  in  York,  England,  the  per- 
formance of  the  "  Messiah "  was  advertised  to 
take  place  with^Mozart's  instrumentation,  at  a. 
grand  musical  festival.   When  the  managers,  who 
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came  from  London,  were  about  to  lay  out  at  the 
first  relieai'sal  the  nriusio  for  the  various  instru- 
ments, thi-y  discovered,  to  their  gr^at  dismay, 
that  they  had  left  tlie  parts  behind,  and  they 
■were  not  to  be  procured  in  York.  As  there  were 
no  raihoiids  at  that  time,  the  good  managers 
were  in  no  little  trouble,  until  at  length  a  clever 
fellow  suggested  that  they  should  take  Handel's 
original  parts  in  place  of  Mozart's,  adding  that  no 
one  in  the  place  would  detect  the  change.  The 
name  of  Mozart,  however,  stood  in  large  charac- 
ters upon  the  bill.  After  the  concert  the  Duch- 
ess of  York  approached  the  conductor  in  a  most 
cheerful  and  satisfied  manner,  and  said,  "  slie  felt 
most  happy  that  she  had  at  length  heard  the 
'  Messiah '  with  Mozart's  accompaniment,  after 
having  heard  it  so  many  times  with  Handel's. 
The  latter  was  in  her  opinion  stiff  and  thin,  while 
the  work  under  Mozart's  hand  had  been  much 
improved."  The  conductor  of  course  felt  much 
pleased,  and  could  scarcely  conceal  his  smiles ; 
but  the  lady  had  scarcely  left  him,  when  Mr. 
Tempelwest,  a  very  well  known  amateur  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  man  who  intensely  disliked  anything 
new,  advanced  impatiently  towards  him,  and 
greeted  him  as  follows  :  "  Sir,  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  mar  on  this  classical  ground  a  mas- 
terpiece of  Handel  in  such  a  manner  ?  Mozart's 
treatment  is  a  piece  of  bungling,  and  everything 
he  may  have  written  cannot  atone  for  it.  O,  I 
have  listened  intently ;  there  is  not  one  bar  which 
the  miserable  Mozart  has  left  untouched." 


THE  EBTGLISH  LAETGUAGE. 

"  And  for  our  tong,  that  still  ig  so  empayred 
By  tiavelling  linguists,— I  can  prove  it  clear 
That  no  tong  has  the  muses'  utterance  heyred 
For  verse,  and  that  swete  music  to  the  ear 
Strook  out  of  Rhyme  so  naturally  as  this." — Chapman. 

Give  me  of  every  language,  first  my  vigorous  English, 
Stored  with  imported  wealth,  rich  in  its  natural  mines. 
Grand  in  its  rhythmical  cadence,  simple  for  household 

employment — 
"Worthy  the  poet's  song,  fit  for  the  speech  of  a  man. 

Not  from   one  metal  alone  the  perfectest  mirror  is 

shapen, 
Not  from  one  color  is  built  the  rainbow's  aerial  bridge, 
Instruments  blending  together  yield  the  divinest  of 

music, 
Out  of  a  myriad  of  flowers,  sweetest  honey  is  drawn. 

So  unto  thy  close  strength  is  welded  and  beaten  to- 
gether 

Iron  dug  from  the  North,  ductile  gold  from  the  South; 

So  unto  thy  broad  stream  the  ice-torrents  born  in  the 
mountains 

Rush,  and  the  rivers  pour  brimming  with  sun  from 
the  plains. 

Thou  hast  the  sharp  clean  edge  and  the  downright 

blow  of  the  Saxon, 
Thou  the  majestical  march  and  the  stately  pomp  of 

the  Latin, 
Thou  the  euphonious  swell,  the  rhythmical  roll  of  the 

Greek ; 
Thine  is  the  elegant  suavity  caught  from  the  sonorous 

Italian, 
Thine  the  chivalric  obeisance,  the  courteous  grace  of 

the  Norman — 
Thine  the  Teutonic  German's  inborn  guttural  strength. 

Raftered  by  firm-laid  consonants,  windowed  by  open- 
ing vowels, 

Thou  securely  art  built,  free  to  the  sun  and  the  air. 

Over  thy  feudal  battlements  trail  the  wild  tendrils  of 
fancy, 

Where  in  the  early  morn  warbled  our  earliest  birds ; 

Science  loolts  out  from  thy  watch-tower,  love  whispers 
in  at  thy  lattice. 

While  o'er  thy  bastions  wit  flashes  its  glittering  sword. 

Not  by  corruption  rotted,  nor  slowly  by  ages  degraded, 
Have  the  sharp  consonants  gone  crumWing  away  from 

our  words ; 
Virgin  and  clean  is  their  edge,  like  granite  blocks 

chiselled  by  Egypt, 
Just  as  when  Shakspeare  and  Milton  laid  them  in 

glorious  verse. 


Fitted  for  every  use,  like  a  great  majestical  river, 
Blending  thy  various  streams,  stately  thou  flowest 

along. 
Bearing  tlie  white-winged  ship  of  poesy  over  thy  bosom. 
Laden  with  spices  tliat  come  out  of  the  tropical  isles, 
Fancy's  pleasuring  yacht  with  its  bright  and  fluttering 

pennons. 
Logic's  frigates  of  war,   and  the  toil-worn  barges  of 

trade. 

How  art  thou  freely  obedient  itnto  the  poet  or  speaker, 

"Wlien,  in  a  happy  hour,  thought  into  speech  he  trans- 
lates ; 

Caught  on  the  word's  sharp  angles  flash  the  bright 
hues  of  his  fancy — 

Grandly  the  thought  rides  the  words,  as  a  good  horse- 
man his  steed. 

Now  clear,  pure,  hard,  bright,  and  one  by  one,  like  to 
hailstones. 

Short  words  fall  from  his  lips  fast  as  the  first  of  a 
shower — 

Now  in  a  twofold  column.  Spondee.  Iamb,  and  Tro- 
chee, 

Unbroke,  firm  set,  advance,  retreat,  trampling  along — 

Now  with  a  sprightlier  springiness,  bounding  in  trip- 
licate syllables, 

Dance  the  elastic  Dactylics  in  musical  cadences  on, 

Now  their  voluminous  coil,  intertangling  like  huge 
anacondas, 

Roll  overwhelmingly  onward  the  sesquipedalian  words. 

Flexile  and  free  in  thy  gait,  and  simple  in  all  thy  con- 
struction. 

Yielding  to  every  turn,  thou  bearest  thy  rider  along  ; 

Now  like  our  hackney  or  draught-horse  serving  our 
commonest  uses. 

Now  bearing  grandly  the  Poet  Pegasus-like  to  the  sky. 

Thou  art  not  prisoned  in  fixed  rules,  thou  art  no  slave 
to  a  grammar. 

Thou  art  an  eagle  uncaged,  scorning  the  perch  and 
the  chain. 

Hadst  thou  been  fettered  and  formalized,  thou  hadst 
been  tamer  and  weaker  : 

How  could  the  poor  slave  walk  with  thy  grand  free- 
dom of  gait  ? 

Let  then  grammarians  rail,  and  let  foreigners  sigh  for 
thy  sign-posts, 

"Wandering  lost  in  thy  maze,  thy  wilds  of  magnificent 
growth. 

Call  thee  incongruous,  wild,  of  rule  and  of  reason  de- 
fiant ; 

I,  in  thy  wildness,  a  grand  freedom  of  character  find. 

So,  with  irregular  outline,  tower  up  the  sky-piercing 
mountains, 

Rearing  o'er  yawning  chasms  lofty  precipitous  steeps. 

Spreading  o'er  ledges  unclimbable,  meadows  and 
slopes  of  green  smoothness. 

Bearing  the  flowers  in  their  clefts,  losing  their  peaks 
in  the  clouds. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  praise  thee,  and  never  can  cease 
from  rejoicing. 

Thinking  that  good  stout  English  is  mine  and  my  an- 
cestors' tongue. 

Give  me  its  varying  music,  the  flow  of  its  free  modu- 
lation— 

I  will  not  covet  the  full  roll  of  the  glorious  Greek, 

Luscious  and  feeble  Italian,  Latin  so  formal  and 
stately, 

French  with  its  nasal  lisp,  nor  German  inverted  and 
harsh. 

Not  while  our  organ  can  speak  with  its  many  and  v/Cin- 
derful  voices — 

Play  on  the  soft  flute  of  love,  blow  the  Icid  trumpet 
of  war. 

Sing  with  the  high  sesquialtro,  o?,  drawing  its  full 
diapason. 

Shake  all  the  air  with  the  grand  storm  of  its  pedals 
and  stops.  Poems  by  W.  W.  Story. 


Three  Weeks  in  Berlin. 

(Prom  the  Correspondence  of  the  London  Musical  World.) 

If  Beyiin    is  not   the  most  musical  city  in  the 

world,  it  is  probabl)',  London  excepted,  the  city 

a.t  which  you   may  hear  the  most  and  the  best 

music.     The  orchestras  are  not,  it  is  true,  better 


than  our  own — nor  is  the  best  of  them— that  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts  over  which  M.  Taubert 
presides— so  sood  as  the  band  of  the  Socicte  des 
Concerts  in  Paris,  or  as  the  Festival  orchestras  at 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  and  Norwich.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  several  distinct  bodies 
of  instrumental  performers  in  Berlin,  which  have 
no  connection  with  each  other,  and  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  efficient. 

The  Opernhaus  of  the  Konigliche  Schauspiele 
— the  largest  theatre  in  Berlin,  and  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  Europe — has  been  to  me  the 
greatest  of  attractions.  Not  because  the  perform- 
ances are  superior  in  many  respects  to  what  I 
have  heard  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary.  AVith 
one  exception  (Mme.  Koster)  the  singers  might 
be  easily  overmatched  ;  while  the  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, numerous  and  efficient  as  they  are,  can 
by  no  means  justly  be  denominated  perfect.  But 
the  charm  is  in  the  ensemhle.  .  .  .  Everything 
is  cared  for,  from  the  first  lady  and  gentleman, 
to  the  last  '•  super ; "  and  the  result  generally 
leaves  a  satisfactory  impression  of  completeness. 

There  are  two  conductors  at  the  Opernhaus — 
MM.  Taubert  and  Dorn.  M.  Taubert  is  a  sound 
musician,  and  a  composer  of  "  distinction,"  al- 
though without  genius  or  originality.  Mendels- 
sohn— who  has  influenced  one  great  department 
in  the  art  quite  as  much  as  Rossini  another — is 
the  type  which  haunts  M.  Taubert  both  in  his 
symphonies  and  his  piano-forte  music ;  but  it  is 
Mendelssohn's  form  (di(fused) — or  perhaps  rather 
Mendelssohn's  shadow,  without  Mendelssohn's 
substance.  M.  Taubert  conducts  more  effectively 
at  the  Opera  than  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
(about  which  more  anon)  ;  but  he  is  always  more 
or  less  spasmodic,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, rhythmically  capricious.  M.  Dorn,  the  other 
ehef-d'orchestre,  is  more  precise,  and  easier  to 
follow,  though  he  lacks  the  fire  which  his  fellow- 
conductor  (given  as  M.  Taubert  is,  nevertheless, 
to  take  the  music  of  Mendelssohn  too  slow)  to 
some  extent  possesses.  M.  Taubert  (to  revert  to 
the  eternal  topic)  is  anti-Zukuiift  to  the  death. 
So  was  M.  Dorn,  until  one  fine  day  M.  Liszt 
brought  out  the  opera  of  Niehelungen  (Dorn's, 
not  Wagner's)  at  Weimar.  From  that  time 
Tannhauser  was  considered  worthy  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Berlin.     .     .     . 

There  is  another  important  feature  connected 
with  the  Opernhaus  at  Berlin — viz.,  the  great 
variety  of  works  to  be  heard  there  which  'can 
rarely  be  heard  elsewhere.  A  condition  insepar- 
able from  its  constitution  ordains  that  the  great 
composers  dead  are  to  be  treated  with  the  same 
consideration  as  if  living,  and  their  memory  hon- 
ored by  frequent  revivals  of  their  masterpieces. 
Thus  the  operas  of  Gluck,  owing  to  this  just  and 
wholesome  rule,  are  familiar  to  the  Berlin  public, 
while  the  Titus  and  Idomeneus  of  Mozart,  though 
not  played  so  often,  are  no  more  laid  upon  the 
shelf'  than  Figaro's  Hoclizelt  and  Dn.i  Juan.  The 
operas  of  Spontini,  too,  appear  at  intervals  ;  and 
for  all  who  entertain  any  curicfiity  about  the  lyric 
drama,  the  music  of  that  coiiiposer  must  possess  a 
a  special  interest.  Weber's  Ewi/anthe,  a  period- 
ical visitation,  is  welcome  to  all  admirers  of  the 
gifted  composer  of  Der  Freyschiilz.  Not  (o  enter 
further  into  parliculars,  however,  or  to  cite  other 
instances  of  great  old  operas,  which,  by  authority, 
constiture  part  and  parcel  of  the  repertoire,  I  may 
add  simply  that  the  works  of  living  composers  are 
isot  by  any  means  neglected.  Meyerbeer,  Auber, 
even  Richard  Wagner,  (as  I  have  elsewhere 
suggested)  and  indeed  the  modern  school  in  the 
persons  of  nearly  all  its  most  brilliant  representa- 
tives, .are  called  upon  in  due  succession.  Of 
course,  under  these  circumstances,  the  system  of 
giving  the  same  operas  often  in  succession,  or  at 
intervals,  is  out  of  the  question.  And  this  confers 
upon  Berlin  a  vast  superiority  over  Paris,  where 
the  revival  of  any  of  the  classical  chefs  d'oeuvreis 
an  occurrence  of  the  greatest  rarity.  At  Berlin 
the  same  opera  is  very  seldom  performed  two 
nights  consecutively.  To  give  you  some  notion 
of  how  much  can  be  heard  owing  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  regulation,  I  may  just  mention  that 
but  lately,  within  a  period  of  less  than  three 
weeks,  I  was  present  at  the  performance  ot  six 
operas  and  three  ballets.   The  operas  were  Boiel- 
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dieu's  Die  Wiesse  Dame  (Oct.  13)  ;  Mozart's 
Thus  (Oct.  14 — the  anniversary  of  the  King's 
birthday);  Auber's  Carlo  Broschl  (Oct.  19); 
Wagner's  Tantihaiiser  (Oct.  22)  ;  Spontini's  Fer- 
nando Cortes  (Oct.  24)  ;  and  Mozart's  Don  Juan 
(Oct.  28).  The  ballets  (in  all  of  which  the  pop- 
ular Marie  Taglioni  was  the  heroine)  were  Sa- 
laniello  (Oct.  14)  ;  Der  Seerauher  (the  Corsair 
— Oct.  17);  and  Ballanda,  oder  der  Raub  der 
Proserpina  (Oct.  21).  These  were  ballets  of 
action,  in  three  acts,  on  a  grand  scale,  produced 
in  a  style  of  lavish  magnificence,  and  occupying 
the  entire  evening,  without  even  a  lever  de 
rideau. 

In  the  same  three  weeks  si.'c  representations 
were  given  at  the  Opernliaus  by  Mad.  llistori 
and  her  troupe,  of  which  I  was  satisfied  to  wit- 
ness one,  being  rather  curious  to  visit  the  Schau- 
spiele,  or  Comedy,  than  to  witness  what  I  had 
already  seen  so  often  in  Paris  and  London.  At 
the  Schauspiele,  then,  where  there  is  an  admira- 
ble company  (which  made  the  puppets  that  Mme. 
Kistori  drags  about  with  her  hide  their  diminished 
heads),  I  saw  Schlegel's  translation  of  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  with  the  whole  of  Men- 
delssohn's music  ;  Michael  Beer's  tragedy  of  Slru- 
ensee,  with  the  music  of  Meyerbeer;  and  three 
plays — viz. :  Charlotte  Birch-Pfeiffer's  Die  Waise 
von  Lomood  (the  "  Orphan  of  Lowood,"  founded 
on  the  novel  of  "  Jane  Eyre  ")  ;  Donna  Diana,  a 
four-act  comedy  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Au- 
gustin  Moreto;  and  Graf  Essex,  a  tragedy  by  li. 
Laube,  in  five  acts,  the  subject  of  which  may  be 
guessed  from  its  title. 

But  I  have  not  said  all.  In  the  same  appa- 
rently inexhaustible  three  weeks  I  was  able  to 
attend  the  first  of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  which 
are  held  in  the  large  and  spacious  music  room 
connected  with  the  Schauspiel-Haus.  The  Ber- 
lin Symphony  Concerts — like  those  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Concerts  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire — ■ 
are  extremely  difficult  of  access ;  so  much  so 
that  it  is  a  privilege  highly  valued  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber ;  and  the  right  of  possessing  an  annual 
subscription  ticket  is  bequeathed  by  will,  as  a 
sort  of  real  property.  I  must  confess  that  with 
the  one  concert  which  I  heard  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed.    The  following  was  the  programme  : 

Overture  in  C,  Op.  126, Beethoven 

Symphony  in  A  major, Mendelssohn 

Variations  ("  God  save  the  Emperor  ") Haydn 

Symphony  in  F,  No.  8, Beetlioven 

Beethoven's  overture  is  the  very  long  fugued 
one,  generally  known  as  the  "  Consecration  of 
the  House."  It  is  grand,  but  (for  Beethoven) 
occasionally  dry  and  labored,  and  with  themes 
UQusually  trite.  It  was,  however,  the  best  per- 
formance of  the  orchestra,  except  perhaps  the 
first  allegro  of  Mendelssohn's  symphony,  the  last 
three  iTiuveraents  of  which  were  taken  at  so  slow 
a  p'.ce  by  M.  Taubert,  that  the  spirit  of  them  en- 
tirely evapor;,"*^^'^'].  This  habit  of  ruining  Men- 
delssohn's music  .V  disregarding  the  intentions  of 
the  composer,  seen'''  inveterate  in  certain  Ger- 
man conductors.  •«  *  *  I  '"'^s  much  sur- 
prised to  find  an  imitatio.''  °^  the  Conservatoire 
French  clap-trap  at  staid  anJ  classical  Berlin.  I 
allude  to  the  variation  movemeL~^'  ^™'^?  H'lJ'fhi's 
quartet,  which  was  played  (as  in  ^^''■'''3)  by  the 
whole  body  of  stringed  instruments,  and  ^''I'oduced 
an  effect  the  composer  never  dreamed  o.*^  ™'^ 
with  which,  had  he  heard  it,  I  question  wheth  "'' 
he  would  have  been  altogether  pleased.  In  the 
Beethoven  Symphony  the  ohblif/ato  in  the  trio  of 
the  minuet  was  played  by  all  the  viploncellos, 
instead  of  one,  as  Beethoven  intended.'  But  for 
this  week — satis. 


Mr.  Thalberg's  Concert. 

(From  the  Courier  &  Enquirer  of  Nov.  2Sth  ) 
It  13  a  long  time  since  we  had  a  concert  of  so 
high  a  grade  as  that  which  Mr.  Thalberg  -rave 
last  evening,  to  an  audience  which  filled  Niblo's 
i^aloon  to  the  last  inch  of  standing  room,  and  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  well  known  taste  and 
culture  of  persons  thickly  scattered  throutrfi  it.  A 
small  but  very  effective  orchestra  directed  by 
CAKL  Bergmann's  precise  baton,  a  baritone  of 


Signer  Morelli's  high  standing,  a  cantatrice  of 
th(3  first  class — Madame  D'Angri,  and  Mr.  Thal- 
berg himself — without  a  superior,  if  he  have  his 
peer — in  a  programme  ten  of  the  twelve  pieces 
on  which  bore  the  name  either  of  Rossini,  Weber, 
Beethoven,  or  Mozart — and  what  more  could  the 
most  exacting  musical  taste  demand  ?  The 
concert  was  chiefly  distinguished  from  those  which 
have  just  preceded  it  by  the  first  appearance  of 
Madame  D'Angki  (think  of  the  melancholy  puns 
upon  her  name  which  are  imminent  in  the  future  !) 
and  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 
C  Minor  by  ]Mr.  Thalberg.  Mr.  Thalberg  was 
the  giver  of  the  concert;  but — place  aux  dames. 

Madame  D'Angri — a  dark  haired,  dark  eyed 
dame,  with  a  meaning  look,  a  winning  smile,  and 
a  plenteous  person — is  a  vocalist  of  the  first  rank. 
Among  the  contraltos  she  has  had  no  equal  here, 
except  Alboni.  A  glance  at  the  music  which 
she  had  selected,  which  included  the  cavatina  from 
Semiramide,  and  the  rondo  from  Cenerentola, 
showed  either  conscious  power  and  assured  success; 
or  ambition — to  be  miserably  disappointed.  But 
she  had  but  uttered  Eccomi  alfine  in  Bahilonia ! 
wdien  her  success  was  attained.  The  noble  voice, 
the  large  and  simple  style  of  musical  elocution, 
the  air  of  quiet  confidence,  and  the  expression  of 
reserved  power,  betrayed  at  once  the  first  rate 
artist.  Madame  D'Angri's  voice  is  an  absolute 
contralto,  very  full  and  powerful  in  the  middle 
and  lower  register,  and  much  less  attenuated  in 
the  upper  than  is  generally  the  case  with  voices 
of  this  quality.  Its  capacities  for  passionful 
expression  are  unlimited,  and  these  are  developed 
by  a  dramatic,  declamatory  style,  of  the  best 
Italian  school.  Her  enunciation  and  pronuncia- 
tion are  matchless,  and  her  accent  the  purest 
Koraan  ;  and  how  much  this  aids  the  pure  delivery 
of  the  voice,  free  vocalization  and  distinct  musical 
articulation,  only  those  know  who  have  carefully 
observed  the  difference  between  singers  who 
possess  and  those  who  do  not  possess  it.  Madame 
D'Angri  delighted  her  audience  by  the  mingled 
passion  and  dignity  which  she  threw  into  the  first 
movement  of  the  cavatina  from  Semiramide,  and 
hardly  less  by  the  brilliancy  and  fire  with  which 
she  gave  the  last.  So  in  the  rondo  from  Ceneren- 
tola, it  required  the  full  flowing  flexibility  with 
which  the  rondo  itself  was  sung,  to  eclipse  the 
effect  of  the  tenderness  with  which  she  sang  the 
introductory  slow  movement  Nacqui  all'affanno, 
al  pianto.  But  perhaps  it  is  in  recitative  that 
Madame  D'Angri  is  greatest ;  there  the  inflections 
of  her  voice  and  her  accentuation  are  charming 
indeed,  and  her  ear  for  rhythmical  elocution,  which 
recitative  so  severely  tests,  appears  almost  faultless. 
Her  voice  lacks  the  smoothness,  and  the  luscious 
richness  which  we  have  heard  in  contraltos;  it 
might  also  be  more  purely  delivered  ;  but  where 
there  is  so  much  and  so  great  excellence,  we  are 
unwilling  to  see  slight  blemishes.  Mme.  D'Angri 
brings  a  new  sensation  to  musical  America. 

Mr.  Thalberg  played  only  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  concerto.      The  performance  was  a 
great  one,  we  need  hardly  say'.     We  do  not  think 
the  union  of  the  piano-forte  with  the  orchestra  a 
very  conzruous  one,  or  the  happiest  for  the  piano- 
forte.     The  instrument,  from   the  quality  of  its 
tone,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  tone  is  pro- 
duced— percussion,  appears  better  either  in  solo 
or  accompaniment  than  in  concert  with  the  various 
qualities    of    tone    which    are    produced    by    the 
orchestra.     Thei/  blend  with  or  relieve  each  other 
^V  harmonious  contrast ;  but  with  no  one  of  them, 
nor   ^''''  '^'^  °^  them,  does  the  piano-forte  seem  to 
have  s   '"^p'^t'^y-     Besides,  the  power,  variety,  and 
•  i,„  '        "*■    the    orchestra    are    more    than    the 
rii.-hness    c        .         r    ..       i-    v    i 
„,„„„.„      1       'ino-torte — united  as  its  power  is, 
monotoned  p         ■■      i-  ,,  ,.    ^        \ 

o,.„„  ■     41      1        '"3  ot  the   sreatest  master — can 
even  in  the  han       -      -.i       'n   »  »  i        ^  <. 

o„  .„.,,„f  11  .  wi  h.     But  to  work  out  great 

successlullv  contenu       ,  ,      ^^  •     i  a-    F  t- 

■  1  ,,„  „„,■  •(■.■,  to  attain  large  enects  for 

ideas  satistacton  y,  anu     "  .         "  , 

ti,n  o„.,„    4  ,     "stra  is  necessary;  and 

the  concert  room,  an  orcht  ■ 


est  thoughts  of  the 
Tjlano-forte  con- 


so  we  have  some  of  the  fin 

ferfosT''°'r','"  *^'v^°''"'  "'  .-      ^^e    thankful, 
certos,    to    which    we   listen   and   ..         ^        ^j^. 

Especially  do  we  acknowledge  the  claim      "  inter- 
gratitude  when  the  thoughts  receive  suou        .  „ 
pretation,  and,  we   may  add,  such  illustration 
those  of  Beethoven  did  last  evening  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Thalberg.     Every  phrase  of  that  graceful  I 


movement,  the  theme  of  which,  simple  as  it  is, 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  master  mind,  was  given  by 
the  performer  with  absolute  precision  and  most 
delicate  appreciation  of  its  significance ;  and  at 
the  close  he  gave  a  cadenza  of  bis  own  ;  and  such 
a  cadenza!  It  was  itself  a  concerto.  It  was 
based  upon  the  counter  theme  of  the  movement, 
which  was  worked  up  in  a  style  so  elaborate  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  so/consonant  with  the  spirit 
of  the  music  to  which  it  was  an  addendum,  as 
almost  to  raise  the  performer  to  the  rank  of  the 
original  composer.  Its  brilliancy  and  its  intricate 
difficulty  were  no  less  striking  :  and  as  Mr.  Thal- 
berg performed  it,  Carl  Bergmann  and  his  fellow 
musicians  listened  with  bated  breath.  It  was  a 
splendid  combination  of  fancy,  learning  and  exe- 
cutive skill.  Yet  Mr.  Thalberg  in  playing  the 
air  of  "  Home,"  which  he  did  on  receiving  a  mer- 
ciless encore,  showed  himself  no  less  a  great  mas- 
ter in  his  art.  The  thing  was  so  simple,  that  he 
could  have  played  it  as  well  asleep  as  awake  ;  but 
the  purely  vocal  style  in  which  he  gave  it,  the 
tenderness  which  he  threw  into  its  unadorned 
phiases,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  made  the 
piano-forte  sing  it,  made  the  performance  of  it  a 
great  piece  of  art.  We  can  only  add  that  the 
concert  gave  the  greatest  delight  to  the  audience. 


(From  our  own  Correspondent.    Too  late  for  last  weeis.) 

New  York,  Nov.  24. — On  Saturday  night  the 
Academy  of  Music  was  so  crowded,  at  tho  first  Phil- 
harmonic concert  of  the  season,  that  even  the  amphi- 
theatre was  graced — for  the  first  time  probably — by 
the  presence  of  ladies.  It  was  difficult  to  realize 
that  not  ten  years  ago,  when  these  concerts  were 
given  at  the  Apollo  Saloon,  down  town,  that  hall, 
which  holds  about  five  or  six  hundred  people,  used 
to  be  only  comfortably  full,  while  at  the  rehearsals 
(which  have  this  season  nearly  filled  the  Academy) 
there  were  generally  hardly  a  hundred  persons  as- 
sembled. 

The  Academy  is  certainly  a  splendid  house  for 
hearing.  Never  did  music  sound  more  beauUfuUy 
than  the  Pifth  Symphony  from  the  second  tier, 
where  I  sat  that  night.  It  was  admirably  played  ; 
and  those  who  may  have  preferred  Mr.  Bergmann's 
leading  and  training  last  year,  could  say  nothing 
against  :he  result  of  Mr.  Eisfeld's  conduetorship, 
as  shown. in  this  number,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
evening.  The  other  orchestral  pieces  were  Cheru- 
bini's  Overture  to  Medea,  and  one  of  Gade,  denom- 
inated '•  In  the  Highlands."  The  former  is  one  of 
the  composer's  best,  in  point  of  instrumentation, 
working  up,  and  flowing,  pleasing  melody.  But  it 
seemed  to  mo  too  pretty  for  the  grand,  awful  subject 
of  which  it  treated  ;  I  could  find  notliing  in  it  char- 
acteristic of  tho  name  it  bears.  Gade's  composition 
did  not  strike  me  as  very  remarkable.  In  fact,  Gade 
seems  to  have  exhausted  himself  in  a  few  of  his  fiist 
works.  His  Symphony  in  A  minor  is  beautiful,  and 
his  "  Sounds  from  Ossian  "  have  much  merit ;  but 
this  attempt  at  rendering  the  spirit  of  the  "  High- 
lands "  is'not  far  from  a  failure.  It  is  not  Scotch 
enough  to  be  very  characteristic,  and  yet  too  much 
so  to  be  good  for  anything  else.  Besides  this,  it  is 
extremely  Mendelssohnian — a  fault  which  even  the 
composer's  best  works  have  in  a  slight  degree. 

Madame  Lagrange  was  the  singer  of  the  eve- 
ring,  having  consented,  ever  ready  and  obliging  as 
she  is,  to  perform  that  part  at  very  short  notice, 
instead  of  Mile.  Johannsen,  of  the  German  Opera, 
who  was  indisposed.  She  sang  the  grand  aria  from 
Don  Giovanni  and  Eode's  "  Variations."  The  latter 
is  a  style  of  vocalization  in  which  she  excels  at  all 
times  ;  the  former  I  have  heard  her  sing  better  in 
the  role  of  Donna  Anna,  though  she  would  have 
done  very  well  on  this  occasion  without  the  unfor- 
tunate "  wiggle "  in  her  voice.  But,  as  a  friend 
■■lid,  '•  she  would  not  be  Lagrange  without  that." 
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There  were  two  more  solo  numbers — one  for  the 
violin,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Doeiiler,  a  member  of  the 
orcliostra,  whose  extreme  youth  and  very  nnassiim- 
ing  demeanor  excused  any  want  of  force  and  charac- 
ter in  his  playing.  His  stroke  was  almost  too  soft 
and  tender,  though  indeed  the  piece  which  he  played, 
a  Fantasie  by  David  on  Schubert's  "  Praise  of 
Tears,"  seemed  to  require  that.  The  pianist  was 
Mr.  KoBERT  GoLDEECK,  "  from  Berlin,  and  just 
arrived  from  London,"  as  the  programme  said.  He 
played  the  Arpeggio  Etude  of  Chopin,  from  Op.  10,  a 
Rondo  in  E  flat  by  Weber,  and  an  Etude  of  his  own. 
His  performance  gave  more  evidence  of  a  sound, 
sterling  school  than  of  great  force  or  brilliancy  of 
e.xecution.  He  was  encored,  and  played  a  pleasing 
trifle,  suited  to  the  occasion — probably  also  his  own 
work. 

Nov.  26.  One  could  almost  believe  in  "  bad 
lock,"  considering  the  bad  weather  which  poor 
Mr.  EisFELD  invariably  has  for  his  concerts.  Yes- 
terday, too,  a  very  fine  morning  changed  into  a  driz- 
zly day,  and  a  most  unpleasant  evening,  so  that 
there  was  but  a  very  small  audience  present.  Those 
who  were  there,  however,  enjoyed  the  treat  held  out 
to  them  none  the  less.  It  consisted  of  a  Quartet  in 
C,  No.  6,  by  Mozart,  one  in  F,  Op.  18,  by  Beet- 
hoven, Schubert's  first  Trio  in  B  flat,  and  a  couple 
of  songs  from  Miss  Bkainerd.  The  quartets  were 
very  well  played,  though  we  noticed  in  the  first 
violin  the  old  tendency  to  flat,  in  a  considerable 
degree.  The  Quartet  of  Mozart  was  not  one  of  his 
finest,  but  has  siill  enough  food  for  enjoyment  in  it ; 
that  of  Beethoven,  one  of  his  earlier  works,  savored 
strongly  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  yet  the  strong  indi- 
viduality peeped  out  every  now  and  then.  The 
Adagio  appassionato  was  particularly  beautiful. 
Schubert's  Trio  made  on  me  the  same  impression  as 
when  I  heard  it  played,  two  years  ago,  by  Mr.SATTEE, 
although  Mr.  Hoffmann  (the  pianist  on  this  occa- 
sion), while  he  played  with  all  his  usual  excellence 
in  every  respect,  still  lacked  the  peculiar  fire  and 
spirit  which  characterized  Mr.  Salter's  playing.  The 
Trio  is  exquisite  throughout,  in  the  rollicking, 
sparkling  Allegro,  the  deep,  mournful  Andante,  the 
Scherzo  such  as  only  Schubert  can  write,  and  the 
Finale,  with  its  quaint  melodies,  and  the  wondrous 
working  up  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Hoffmann  did  it  full 
justice,  and  remained  true  to  his  character  of  an 
earnest,  vigorous,  healthy  artist  in  his  rendering  and 
whole  conception  of  it.  Miss  Brainerd  was  not  in  as 
good  voice  as  usual.  She  should  hardly  have  at- 
tempted Mendelssohn's  Zuhilca;  her  voice  has  not 
enough  of  the  mournful  element  in  it  for  that  song, 
which  is  so  expressive  of  the  deepest,  tenderest  long- 
ing. The  other  song,  "  The  Streamlet,"  by  Kalli- 
woda,  an  old-fashioned  and  very  tedious  composition, 
was  better  suited  to  the  singer's  organ,  but  was  too 
indifferent  in  a  musical  view  to  please  much. 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Eisfeld  introduce  some  of 
Franz's  songs  at  his-  concerts  %  I  ihink  they  would 
find  appreciative  hearers  among  the  music-loving 
audiences  who  are  gathered^together  on  these  occa- 
sions.   t 


(From  another  correspondent. ) 
New  York,  Doc.  2. — Mr.  Tiialeerg's  new  se- 
ries of  concerts  commenced  last  Thursday  evening 
at  Niblo's  Saloon,  before  the  largest  audience  that 
has  yet  greeted  the  eminent  pianist.  He  performed 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  minor,  with  full  orches- 
tral accompaniments,  and  his  own  Lucrezia  and 
L'Elisir  fantasias.  The  Concerto  was  very  well 
received,  though  the  greater  portion  of  the  piano 
playing  was  completely  drowned  by  the  orchestra. 
In  the  other  pieces  Mr.  Thalberg  sustained  his  well- 
earned  reputation.     ^ 

One  great  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  debut  of 
the  new  contralto,  Mme.  D'Angri.  Her  name  has 
been  for  some  time  before  the  British  public,  and  her 


fame  preceded  her  to  this  country.  In  person  the 
new  comer  is  highly  favored — magnificent  form, 
splendid  black  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  with  a  certain  air 
of  abandon  that  evidently  will  make  her  a  much  bet- 
ter opera  than  concert  singer.  Her  voice  is  a  pure 
contralto,  rich,  full  and  deep,  and  capable  of  consid- 
erable expression.  Her  execution  is  but  tolerable  ; 
she  attempted  a  set  of  variations  by  Vaccaj,  a  speci- 
men of  those  vocal  gymnastics  in  which  Lagrange 
so  peculiarly  excels,  and  in  which  she  surpasses 
every  other  living  singer.  The  unavoidable  contrast 
between  D'Angri  and  Lagrange  in  this  style  of 
music  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  former. 

But  it  is  in  the  passionate,  declamatory  style  that 
Angri  cannot  fail  to  meet  with,  eminent  success;  in 
her  aria  from  Semiramis,  she  gave  us  a  taste  of  her 
true  powers,  and  also  in  an  inferior  English  air  from 
one  of  Macfarren's  operas.  Her  pronunciation  of  our 
language  was  very  good,  but  tlie  absurdity  of  the 
words,  repeated  in  the  Italian  manner,  was  amusing- 
ly apparent.     For  instance,  she  sings : 

My  Ilas.san,  he — is  gone,  is  gone. 

And  I — and  I — am  left — and 

I  am — left — left. — alone,  and  I 

Am  left  a-a-a-  (long  trill)  lone  ! 

These,  with  such  interjections  as  "What  seel?" 
"An  empty  ch-a-a-a-a-ir ! "  &c.,  made  the  piece 
sound  more  like  a  burlesque  than  anything  else. 
However,  this  had  little  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
singer,  who  received  the  greatest  applause,  and  was 
honored  in  the  Nan  piu  mesta  of  Cenerentola  with  a 
hearty  encore. 

Mr.  Thalberg's  concert  on  Saturday  night  at- 
tracted another  fine  audience,  although  the  weather 
was  extremely  unpleasant.  lie  ]>\vij6A  fantasias  from 
La  Sonnaitihula  and  La  Figlia  with  his  usual  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Thalberg's  performance  is  the  perfection 
of  Art;  there  is  no  affectation,  no  snobbery,  no  clap- 
trap about  him  ;  he  has  arrived  at  the  topmost  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  musical  fame,  and  needs  no  extrane- 
ous stimulants  to  success.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this  perfection,  this  elegant,  gentlemanly  manner, 
this  marvellous  command  over  the  instrument,  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  himself  touched  by  the  divine 
spirit  of  musical  inspiration.  He  is  never  carried 
away  by  his  own  music,  but  on  rising  from  the  piano, 
with  the  plaudits  of  delighted  listeners  bursting  upon 
his  ear,  he  is  the  same  quiet,  respectable,  self-pos- 
sessed, middle-aged  gentleman  that  be  is  at  the  din- 
ner table  of  his  hotel.  His  playing  reminds  one  of 
a  pocra  of  Rogers — elegant  and  polished  almost  to 
e.Kcess,  as  if  a  little  more  fire  and  even  brusqueness, 
would  add  to  its  charm.  But  then  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Thalberg  is  no  longer  young ; 
he  has  passed  that  glorious  age  of  youth  when  Gen- 
ius cries  out  the  loudest  and  impels  her  gifted  sons 
to  "  deeds  of  high  emprise."  I  can  only  compare 
his  career  to  that  of  the  day  :  in  the  morning  tinged 
with  the  golden  and  ruby  clouds,  that  in  a  few  short 
hours  lose  their  variegated  brilliancy  in  the  fuller 
efi^ulgence  of  the  increasing  sunlight.  So  youth  is 
touched  with  the  fires  of  Genius,  and  thus  they  fade 
before  the  fuller  light  of  knowledge,  and  we  know 
not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn  that  they  are  do- 
parted. 

The  industry  of  Mr.  Thalberg  is  equal  to  his  mu- 
sical talents.  His  engagements  for  this  week  in- 
clude for  yesterday  (Monday)  a  concert  at  Brook- 
lyn, this  morning  a  gratuitous  concert  before  the 
pul)lic  school  children  at  Niblo's,  a  regular  concert 
this  evening,  a  concert  at  Philadelphia  to-morrow, 
and  at  New  York  again  on  Thursday.  He  will 
visit  Boston  in  about  three  weeks,  and  tfiere  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Bostonians  will  give  a  hearty.welcome 
to  the  king  of  pianists. 

Theodore  Eisfeld  commenced  his  Classical 
Soire'es  last  Tuesday  evening,  with  his  old  quartet 
party,  and  the  further  assistance  of  Richard  Hoff- 
mann, pianist,  and  Miss  Brainerd,  vocalist.     The 


soirc'e  was  but  poorly  attended,  but  gave  satisfaction 
to  those  present.  The  chief  novelty  was  a  beautiful 
trio  by  Franz  Schubert,  performed  by  Mr.  Noll 
(violin),  Mr.  Beiigner  (violoncello),  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann (piano-forte.) 

Signor  Bailini,  a  young  Itali.an  tenor,  formerly 
of  the  Astor  Place  troupe,  and  for  several  years  a 
teacher  in  this  city,  took  a  benefit  the  other  evening, 
Lagrange,  Brignoli  and  others  assisting. 

Aptommas,  the  harpist,  commences  to-night  a 
series  of  monthly  Soirees,  at  which  he  will  perform 
classical  music  on  the  harp,  with  miscellaneous  se- 
lections. He  will  be  assisted  by  several  artists  from 
the  opera,  and  by  a  host  of  resident  talent. 

All  the  musical  world  is  waiting  with  anxiety  for 
the  production  of  Yerdi's  Traviata,  which  will  posi- 
tively take  place  this  week.  Rossini's  Semiramide  is 
in  rehearsal,  with  Miss  Phillipps  as  Arsace.  I 
should  be  happy  to  say  more  of  this  estimable  young 
artiste,  who  is  rapidly  becoming  a  favorite  here  ;  but 
as  this  communication  is  already  rather  voluminous, 
I  must  wait,  and  withhold  the  vast  stores  of  musical 
gossip,  which  during  the  past  week  have  come  to  the 
ears  of  Trovatoe. 


Smlnltt'fs  Joitijnitl  0j  gUiifik. 
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To  Correspondents. 

We  go  to  press  on  Friday  morning.  Communica- 
tions of  any  length  should  reach  us  by  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  even  by  Wednesday,  to  be  sure  of  insertion. 

Will  "  Tbovator  "  oblige  us  with  his  real  name  ? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer  may  be  addressed  at  Natick, 
Ms.,  or  at  this  office. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
The  audience  at  the  second  concert,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  was  moderate  iu  numbers,  but  com- 
posed, as  usual,  of  the  most  musically  cultivated 
persons.  The  programme  contained  the  follow- 
ing pieces : 

PART  I. 

1— Qu.irtet  in  G,  No.  66,  (flr.st  time,) Haydn. 

Allegi-o  con  brio — Minuetto — Adagio  sostenuto — Finale,  Presto. 

2 — "  Songs  without  Words,"  for  Piano-forte,.  . .  .Mendelssohn. 

Hugo  Leonhard. 

3  -  Quintet  in  C  minor.  No.  1, Mozarb. 

Allegro — Andante — Minuetto — Allegro. 

P.\RT  II. 

4— Morceau  de  Concert,  for  Tioloncello  and  Piano,  {first 

time,)  composet^  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  W.  Fries,  by  T.  Ryan. 
Wuif  Fries  and  Leonhard. 
5 — Adagio  and  Canzonet,  from  the   Quartet  in  E  flat, 

op.  12, Mendelssohn. 

6— Piano  Trio,  op.  70,  No.  2,  in  E  flat, Beethoven. 

Andante  and  Allegro  non  troppo — Allegretto — Allegretto 

non  troppo — Finale,  Allegro. 

Messrs.  Leonhard,  A.  and  W.  Fries. 

In  tlie  rendering  of  the  Haydn  Quartet  the 
players  did  not  do  their  best.  There  was  neither 
the  usual  smoothness  nor  precision ;  and  the  first 
bars  of  the  Allegro  failed  to  convey  a  clear,  in- 
telligible statement  to  our  ear ;  the  figure  there 
and  afterwards  at  times  was  a  little  blurred.  We 
suppose  there  is  a  luck  about  these  things,  even 
with  accomplished  artists.  But  we  fear  that  the 
very  familiarity  of  Father  Haydn's  music  be- 
trayed into  undue  confidence  and  neglect  of  nice 
rehearsal.  Yet  it  grew  better  as  it  went  on.  The 
tender  Adagio  and  the  dancing  Presto  made  a 
very  pleasant  impression.  The  whole  Quartet, 
thouo'h  in  a  lighter  and  more  common  vein  than 
Beethoven  or  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn,  had  the 
peculiar  Haydn  elegance  and  ever-youthful  fresh- 
ness and  naivete,  and  was  worthy  of  careful 
treatment. 

The  Quintet  by  Mozart  went  much  better,  as 
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the  composition  itself  is  far  more  rich  and  full  of 
meaning,  the  product  of  a  deeper  inspiration  and 
a  deeper  nature.  This  awakened  the  right  feel- 
ing, and  really  transported  us  into  the  free 
heaven  of  music.  The  selections  from  Mendels- 
sohn's quartet  music  were  of  the  very  best. 
There  is  profound  feeling  and  beauty  in  that 
Adagio,  and  the  "  Canzonet "  movement  is  as 
characteristic  of  the  author  as  anything  could  be, 
beginning  in  a  wild  Volkslied  vein,  like  some  of 
his  songs  without  words  and  some  of  Schumann's 
little  Album  pieces,  and  ending  with  that  little 
elfin  hum  and  flutter  of  pervading  sounds,  which 
occurs  so  often  in  his  works,  and  in  which  you 
always  hear  the  overture  to  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  Mendelssohn's  fancy  oscillates 
continually  between  these  two  poetic  elements. 

Mr.  Leonhard's  rendering  of  the  two  "  Songs 
■without  Words,"  was  unfortunate.  In  the  first, 
that  musing,  hymn-like  strain  which  forms  the 
first  number  of  the  first  set,  he  showed  to  be  sure 
a  good  conception  of  its  meaning ;  but  whether 
from  embarrassment  or  some  other  cause,  he 
struck  wrong  notes  and  blurred  over  passages. 
The  other  piece,  (No.  3  of  the  same  set)  a  bril- 
liant, fiery  movement  in  A,  whose  quick,  buoyant 
rhythm  reminds  one  of  the  Allegro  in  Beet- 
hoven's Symphony  in  the  same  key,  was  taken 
quite  too  fast,  or  faster  than  he  could  well  scram- 
ble through.  Perfect  execution,  to  be  sure, 
might  have  justified  so  swift  a  tempo.  We 
thought,  too,  that  for  once  the  Chickering  piano 
was  less  sympathetic  in  its  tone  than  usual  and 
less  encouraging  to  the  performer.  But  the  pian- 
ist more  than  made  amends  by  his  clear,  spirited, 
intelligent  and  effective  rendering  of  the  Beet- 
hoven Trio.  He  played  it  even  better  than  in 
the  first  concert,  and  confirmed  the  impression 
that  we  have  in  him  one  who,  though  wanting 
much  to  be  gained  only  by  experience,  has  many 
of  the  essential  qualifications  for  a  player  of  Beet- 
hoven's concerted  music.  And  what  more  useful 
sphere  can  a  pianist  fill  ? 

Mr.  Ryan's  concert  piece  for  'cello  and  piano 
proved  a  pleasing  piece,  but  rather  too  long.  It 
leads  off  with  a  flowing  cantdbile  melody,  tender 
and  gracefully  rounded,  not  very  original,  and 
then  its  unity  crumbles  away  into  rather  an  in- 
definite, protracted  medley  of  dramatic  sce/ia-like 
passages.  The  melody  was  beautifully  sung  on 
Mr.  WuLF  Feies's  violoncello,  to  which  it  is 
always  a  great  pleasure  to  listen. 


Orchestral  Concerts.  —  A  new  prospect 
opens  for  Orchestral  Concerts,  and  to  our  mind 
the  most  hopeful  that  has  dawned  upon  us  yet. 
Plan  number  two  having  been  abandoned,  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn,  relying  on  his  own  tried  energy 
and  knowledge  of  the  thing  we  want  as  well  as 
of  the  ways  and  means,  has  determined  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  series  of  concerts  in  a  hall  of 
medium  capacity,  namely,  the  old  Melodeon, 
which  was  always  a  good  room  for  sound,  and 
which  will  be  thoroughly  renewed  internally,  and 
made  sweet  and  clean  and  handsome.  It  will 
seat  about  1200  persons.  To  be  sure  it  is  some- 
what mortifying  to  go  away  from  our  noble  ]\Iusic 
Hall  and  the  Beethoven  statue,  but  it  may  only 
be  to  return  there  after  a  little  while  in  triumph. 
It  is  certainly  best,  after  our  recent  experience, 
to  begin  on  a  modest  scale.  If  only  six  or  seven 
hundred  persons  can  be  relied  on  for  a  series  of 
concerts,  who  will  risk  the  expense  of  a  hall  that 


holds  four  times  that  number?  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  chilling  influence  of  a  hall  not  one  half 
full.  Let  us  fill  the  quart  measure  first,  and  then 
we  may  overflow  into  the  gallon. 

Full  particulars  of  place,  prices,  number  of 
concerts,  &c.,  will  probably  be  announced  next 
week.  It  is  Mr.  Zerrahn's  intention  to  make  the 
programmes  altogether  of  the  highest  order  of 
orchestral  music  and  avoid  all  clap-trap.  If  solo 
talent  be  at  all  introduced,  it  will  be  only  that  of 
the  most  artistic  character.  For  since  he  will 
rely  for  audience  almost  entirely  on  subscribers 
to  the  whole  series, — that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
sincere  lovers  of  great  classical  music, — there  will 
not  be  the  usual  necessity  of  throwing  out  cheap 
glittering  baits  to  miscellaneous  outsiders,  at  the 
expense  of  that  true  artistic  tone  and  unity  which 
one  has  ever}'where  a  right  to  demand  of  "  Phil" 
harmonic  "  concerts.  We  believe  Mr.  Zerrahn 
means  to  adopt  this  name,  in  the  sense  that  has 
become  established  in  New  York,  London,  and 
many  European  cities. 

We  would  earnestly  advise  all  of  the  six  or 
seven  hundred  subscribers  to  the  concerts  which 
have  been  abandoned,  to  transfer  their  subscrip- 
tion to  Mr.  Zerrahn,  feeling  assured  that  they  wil' 
more  than  get  their  money's  worth,  and  will  be 
aiding  a  wholesome  experiment  which  promises 
to  lead  (if  anything  can  do  it)  naturally  and 
safely  back  to  the  glorious  heights  from  which  we 
have  fallen.  Beginning  in  this  sound  and  modest 
way,  we  may  yet,  before  the  winter  is  past,  go 
back  in  triumph  to  the  Music  Hall,  and  celebrate 
that  triumph  with  the  Choral  Symphony — chorus 
and  all — with  the  statue  of  the  Master  who  com- 
posed it  rising  in  the  midst  of  its  interpreters  ! 

P.  S. — The  first  concert  will  be  on  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary.   Subscription  lists  will  be  circulated  in  a  few  days. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  the  Country. 

Natick,  Dec.  2,  1856. 

In  the  olden  time,  what  is  now  our  South  village 
was  a  right  famous  place — indeed,  quite  the  blarney 
stone  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Without  delay- 
ing to  discuss  the  great  question  first  propounded  to 
an  inquiring  generation  in  my  last  letter — whether 
Mr.  Eliot's  route  hither  was  by  the  back  way  or  not 
. — the  discussion  of  which  topic,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, has  rendered  divers  persens  irate — persons 
who  evidently  have  no  due  appreciation  of  the  great 
value  of  the  labors  of  our  antiquarian  societies — be  it 
sufficient  to  state  that  he  did  come,  and  that,  on 
sundry  occasions  and  oft,  the  wise,  the  learned,  the 
curious,  the  high,  mighty,  and  lifted  up  of  the  colony 
joined  him  in  his  visits.  Was  there  not  a  grand  vis- 
itation of  the  Indian  plantation  here  in  1651,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston,  and  the  wor- 
shipful Mr.  Eawson,  some  time  Secretary  of  the 
Colony,  and  sundry  others  took  part  1  And  some 
hours  after  they  had  arrived  and  had  already  viewed 
the  two  fair  streets  upon  !ye  north  side  of  ye  river, 
and  the  long  street  upon  the  other  bank,  and  the 
foot-bridge  built  archwise,  .and  the  circular  stockade 
in  which  was  the  house  built  after  the  English  man- 
ner, ditl  not  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  worthy 
Mr.  John  Endicott,  come  up  from  Dedham,  where 
he  had  spent  the  night,  with  his  sergeants  and  others 
to  the  number  of  about  twenty  persons,  and  make  a 
like  view,  after  which  there  w^s  a  lecture  or  sermon 
in  the  fort  1 

And  more  than  a  score  of  years  afterward  did  not 
the  facetious  Mr.  John  Dunton,  bookseller,  of  Lon- 
don, ride  on  horseback  twenty  miles  through  the 
woods  from  Boston,  with  Madam  Brick,  the  flower 


of  that  city,  behind  him,  who  in  this  case  proved  but 
a  beautiful  sort  of  luggage,  as  he  says,  to  witness  the 
wonder-workings  of  Providence  among  the  natives  "i 
And  were  not  such  visits  described  in  glowing  terms 
and  printed  in  books,  so  that  the  name  of  Natick 
came  even  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  Protector,  and 
of  that  famous  poet,  Mr.  John  Milton,  Latin  Secre- 
tary to  his  highness  ? 

And  did  not  the  great  controversy  cari'ied  on  by 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Dedham,  on  the  one  part  for  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town,  and  by  Mr.  Eliot  on  the 
other,  in  behalf  of  the  '■  poor  Indians  of  the  planta- 
tion of  Natick,"  respecting  the  disputed  territory  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  divide  the  counsels  of  the 
Great  and  General  Court  for  a  series  of  years  ? 

I  say  no  more  ;  only  let  him  who  disputes  the  im- 
portance of  our  town  in  the  history  of  the  universe 
study  the  documents  and  be  silent  forever  ! 

Standing  upon  one  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the 
valley  of  the  Charles,  the  other  day,  I  carried  myself 
back  in  imagination  to  one  of  the  Thursday  lectures 
of  Eliot.  The  whole  view,  even  to  the  hills  of  Mil- 
ton, was  that  of  a  dense  forest — a  view  which,  as  I 
have  seen  them  from  the  mountains  near  Lake  Su- 
perior, fills  me  with  a  sense  of  solitude  and  sublimi- 
ity,  not  surpassed  by  the  ocean.  Here  and  there 
below  me,  along  the  sides  of  the  elevations,  wreaths 
of  smoke  arose  from  the  few  small  openings  made  in 
the  forest  for  the  wigwams  and  maize  fields  of  the 
Indian  converts ;  but  those  were  not  numerous  nor 
extensive  enough  to  form  any  contrast  to  the  grand 
expanse  of  the  wide  spreading  woods.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful October  morning,  and  all  these  woods  save  the 
dark  pines  and  firs  are  brilliant  in  Autumn's  gayest 
colors.  Deer  bound  by  me  ;  the  wild,  solitary  cries 
of  the  loons  reach  me  from  Bullard's  Pond ;  squirrels 
chatter ;  partridges  whir-r-r  by  me,  as  I  move  along 
the  hill-top  to  find  some  better  point  of  observation. 
It  is  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  now  a  new 
sound  comes  up  from  a  distant  point  of  the  plain 
below,  growing  each  moment  more  distinct,  as  you 
may  to-day  hesir  it  in  the  Adirondack  or  Ontonagon 
woods,  far  away,  the  clatter  of  horses  hoofs  upon  the 
soft,  leaf-covered  earth.  Mr.  Eliot  and  two  or  three 
companions,  preachers  perhaps  or  members  of  the 
General  Court — at  all  events,  men  of  importance. 
They  started  early,  and  have  had  a  ride  of  some 
three  or  four  hours,  following  the  Indian  path  from 
Roxbury,  at  a  slow  pace,  for  the  roots,  stumps  and 
decaying  timber  of  the  original  forest  are  not  favor- 
able to  r.ipid  equestrianism.  Of  course  the  all-en- 
grossing topic  has  been  the  great  work  of  God 
among  the  Indians;  but  there  has  been  time  enough 
for  other  conversation,  and  in  those  days  subjects 
were  surely  not  wanting.  The  last  vessel  that  came 
from  "  home  "  had  brought  out  not  only  an  abun- 
dance of  news  in  relation  to  Cromwell  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  saints,  but  the  latest  publications  from 
the  theological  and  political  presses.  Mr.  Milton's 
new  book  in  defence  of  the  Revolution,  the  last 
treatise  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  anything  which  may 
have  just  appeared  from  the  pens  of  Sir  Henry  Vane 
and  Hugh  Peters,  would  possess  special  interest.  It 
is  no  difficult  matter  to  weave  conversations  out  of 
such  materials,  .and  I  find  myself  debating  many 
curious  questions  of  church  and  state  in  the  persons 
of  my  visitors  to  the  settlement  below. 

But  the  preacher  and  his  friends  have  reached  the 
old  oak,  under  which  in  my  childhood  I  played  so 
often.  Their  horses  are  tied,  and  are  munching  hay 
which  the  Indians  have  gathered  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  meadows.  And  now  the  roll  of  the 
drum  "  pierces  the  fearful  hollow  of  mine  ear  "  ;  but 
in  this  case  it  is  the  sound  of  peace.  Its  sharp  tone 
reaches  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes I  hear  the  sound  of  voices  from  the  woods 
below,  but  the  speech  is  in  an  unknown  tongue.  I 
comprehend  nothing  of  it.  The  Shenes,  the  Wa- 
hans,    the   Trags,   the    Pegans,  Monequassuu   the 
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schoolmaster,  Nataous,  Totherswamp,  Ponantum, 
perhaps  Ciitshamakin  the  sachem,  and  inany  others 
are  coming  from  hill  and  pond,  from  corn-patch  and 
hnnting-ground,  to  the  place  of  worship,  built  with 
their  own  liands,  save  the  two  days  assistance  of  the 
English  carpenter.  The  voices  die  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  soon  another  roll  of  the  drum,  and  all 
draw  into  the  circle  of  the  palisades.  One  p.art  of 
the  service  rises  on  the  still  air,  and  falls  sweetly  upon 
my  cars.  It  is  the  psalm  which  Mr.  Eliot  has  trans- 
lated into  metre  in  the  Indian  speech,  and  which, 
■abounding  in  vowel  sounds,  swells  sweetly  and 
smoothly  as  the  stanzas  of  Metastasio,  and  withal  is 
■worthy  of  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony  :  "  all  the  men  and 
■n'omen  sang  it  together,  in  one  of  onr  ordinary  Eng- 
lish tunes,  melodiou'ily."  Mr.  Endicott,  the  Gov- 
ernor, records  that  "  they  sang  cheerfully  and  pretty 
tunable." 

Now  this  matter  of  their  singing  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  infinite  speculation  to  me. 

Daniel  Gookin,  Gentleman,  Captain  General  of 
the  Colony,  and  guardian  of  the  Indians,  speaks  of 
the  singing  of  the  uncivilized  Indians,  but  gives  us 
no  means  of  judging  of  its  excellence.  Being  thus 
thrown  upon  my  own  resources,  I  think  of  the  Chinese 
music  (?)  which  I  have  heard,  of  the  Indian  music 
of  the  wandering  tribes  I  have  seen  at  the  Saut  St. 
Marie,  of  the  descriptions  of  travelers  among  savage 
nations,  and  conclude  that  the  singing  of  the  Pow- 
ows  in  the  woods  of  Massachusetts  must  have  been 
of  like  character.  How  could  they  have  learned  to 
sing  otherwise?  The  historians  of  music  quote 
Juvenal's  opinion  that  man  learned  to  sing  from  the 
birds.  But  birds  do  not  sing, — they  whistle.  I  have 
taken  lessons  in  whistling  from  our  bluebirds  and 
thrushes ;  never  one  in  singing.  Suppose,  however, 
Juvenal  be  right ;  were  there  any  singing  birds  here 
before  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  and  introduction 
of  civilization  ?  Arc  not  singing  birds  almost  un- 
known, in  our  latitude,  until  the  woods  are  cleared 
away  1  The  little  experience  I  have  had  in  wild 
wood  life  leads  me  to  this  idea,  and  I  think  I  have 
seen  remarks  to  the  same  effect  in  the  course  of  my 
reading.  The  loon,  the  wild  goose  and  duck,  the 
partridge,  the  king-fisher,  the  wild  turkey,  pigeons, 
and  sundry  sucli  like  birds  of  passage  were  certainlj' 
here,  but  did  the  Indian  know  the  thrushes,  the 
bluebird,  the  mocking-bird, and  the  like?  Who  will 
inform  us  ?  I  take  it  that  anything  like  melody,  like 
harmony,  like  musical  expression,  was  utterly  un- 
known among  the  natives  until  in  the  meeting- 
houses of  Plymouth,  Salem,  the  New  Town,  Water- 
town,  Boston,  &c.,  they  listened  to  "the  common 
English  tunes''  of  that  day;  such  as  you  may  find 
in  Ainsworih,  and  Ravcnscroft,  and  Sternhold,  and 
Hopkins,  in  the  College  Library  at  Cambridge. 

What  are  our  pleasures  as  we  hear  for  the  first 
time  a  chorus  of  Handel,  or  a  symphony  of  Beetho- 
ven, compared  with  the  feeling  of  the  red  man,  as 
■with  wonder  and  delight  he  stood  fascinated  at  the 
door  of  that  church  wirh  a  bell  upon  it,  which  in 
16.51  was  erected  in  "  the  New  Town,"  hard  by 
■where  the  Dane  Law  School  now  stands.  York  and 
Old  Hundred,  and  Canterbnry,  and  other  good  old 
solid  chorals,  formed  the  staple  of  the  musical  feast, 
and  they  stand  the  test  of  experience  to  this  day' 
And  when  under  Mr.  Eliot's  zealous  instruction  and 
care,  the  new  converts  in  their  own  meeting-house, 
and  in  their  own  language,  first  joined,  men  and 
■women,  in  marrying  sacred  verse  to  immortal  strains, 
though  on  a  mean  and  feeble  scale,  were  not  their 
souls  touched  with  feelings  which  Handel  or  Mozart 
might  envy  ? 

When  I  fall  into  reveries  upon  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Natick,  no  scene  is  more  prominent 
than  this  in  which  Monequassum  "deacons  off"  the 
psalm  from  Mr.  Eliot's  manuscript,  the  eager  eyes 
black  as  night,  of  sachem,  sanop  and  squaw,  fixed 
upon  his  face,  and  then  the  voices  of  all  bursting  into 
old  "York,"  melodiously  and  pretty  tunable;  and 
Mr.  Eliot  sits  in,  his  place,  now  joining  lustily  In  the 
tune,  and  now  brushing  a  tear  from  his  eye,  with  the 
mental  thanksgiving  :  "  F-athcr,  I  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  revealed  these  things  unto  babes  !" 


TiiALEEEG  will  not  visit  Boston  before  January. 
....The  habitue's  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music  stood  aghast  this  week  at  the  sudden  announce- 
ment that  the  Italian  Opera  would  positively  come  to 
a  close  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  Lagrange, 
Maretzek  and  all  having  accepted  an  engagement 
at  the  Tacon  theatre  in  Havana.  Adelaide 
Phillipps,  too,  goes  with  them,  having  given  the 
Salem   people  a  flying  concert  first.      So   there  is 

small  hope  of  opera  for  any  of  us  this  winter The 

Handel  &  Hatdn  Society  will  perform  the 
"Messiah"  at  Christmas.  After  that  will  come  the 
long  and  thoroughly  rehearsed  "  Eli."  We  learn 
there  is  some  hope  of  securing  Fraiilein  Johannsen, 
the  successful  prima  donna  of  the  late  tmsuccessful 
German  Opera  in  New  York,  to  sing  the  principal 
soprano  part. 

Is  it  not  a  pleasant  and  a  rare  thing  to  unite  the 
votes  of  both  contending  parties  ?  A  musical  war- 
fare has  been  raging  between  the  Musical  Journal 
and  Fitzgerald's  City  Item,  both  of  Philadelphia,  from 
which  we  have  the  vanity  to  cite  a  passage  on  each 
side— indeed  we  owe  it  to  such  friends.  The  Item 
winds  up  a  spirited  rejoinder  thus  : 

"  A  word  more  and  w'e  are  done,  as  this  article  is 
already  much  longer  than  it  should  be.  We  take 
this  paragraph  from  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Jour- 
nal : 

*'  *  From  the  first  we  have  never  disguised  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  N.  Y.  Musical  Review  (if  it  pleases 
the  Item  better,  say  **  likeness,"  to  that  paper) ;  for 
we  candidly  esteem  it  as  the  most  strictly  musical 
paper  of  any  standing  in  this  country  ;  not  excepting 
others,  which  may  contain  weekly  tedious  literary 
articles  and  translations,  that  interest  none  save  the 
sensitive  novel  reader  or  the  chaffed  critic' 

AVe  would  merely  say  to  this,  that  the  writer  does 
not  strengthen  his  praise  of  the  Review  by  adding 
the  concluding  uncalled-for,  ungenerous,  and  untrue 
fling  at  the  Boston  Journal  of  Music.  It  shows  him 
to  be  unable  to  appreciate  its  selections,  translations 
and  editorials,  which  abound  in  information  of  the 
most  useful  and  interesting  description,  and  to  be 
too  prejudiced  and  self-sufiicient  to  avail  himself  of 
the  labor  of  one  of  Boston's  most  capable,  theoreti- 
cal, and  practical  professors,  ■who  acts  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  musical  editor  to  the  musical  paper  so  unkind- 
ly and  unnecessarily  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the 
paragraph  above  quoted." 

To  this  the  Musical  Journal  pleads  off  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Misrepresentation  Corrected. — The  City 
'Item  of  the  15th  inst.  does  us  injustice  in  its  closing 
paragraph.  We  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  more 
than  one  weekly  musical  paper,  and  in  our  writing 
had  no  allusion  to  the  Boston  Journal  of  Music, 
which,  we  trust,  (notwithstanding  the  Item's  severe 
insinuation)  we  are  able,  in  some  measure,  to  appre- 
ciate as  a  most  excellent  exponent  of  the  art." 

While  here  in  this  famed  citadel  of  classical  music, 
where  stands  the  statue  of  Beethoven,  there  are  no 
symphonies  to  be  heard  this  winter,  and  while  here, 
after  some  twenty  years  of  symphony  concerts,  we 
have  not  yet  a  permanent  society  for  classical  or- 
chestral music,  it  is  cui'ious  to  turn  to  the  young 
city  of  Milwaukee,  where  the  sixty-eighth  concert  of 
its  "  Musical  Society "  was  given  on  the  26th  ult. 
with  the  following  programme  : 

PART  I. 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  by  Beethoven,  consisting  of:   1.  Alio, 
con  brio.     2.  Andante  con  moto.     3.  Alio  a-ssai.    4.  Alio. 
PART  II. 

1.  Song  of  the  Pilgrims  at  their  Iteturn — chorus  for  male 

voices  from  Opera  "  Tannhaiiser,"  by Wagner 

2 .  Song  for  Soprano  with  Piano  accnnipaniment. 
.3.  "  Good  night," — serenade  for  male  voices. 

4.  Song  for  Tenor,  with  Piano  accompaniment. 

5.  Overture  to  "  Der  Freyschiitz." 

The,  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  have  in  re- 
,hearsal  for  their  ne.xt  concert  tw^  overtures  Bever 
before  given  in  this  country :  one  to  the  drama, 
"  Uriel  Acosta,"  by  L.  Schindelmeisser,  and  an 
Overture  characteristique'  "  Faust,"  by  Richard 
Wagner.  The  Symphony  will  be  Mozart's  "  Ju- 
piter."   The  orcliestra/of  the  Philharmonic  numbers 


eighty-one  performers:  .'SI  violins,  11  violas,  9  violon- 

celli,  10  double   basses,  &c A  friend,  in  whose 

judgment  we  have  great  confidence,  ■n'rites  us  : 
"  Mme.  D'Angri  is  a  great  singer — style  at  once 
very  grand  and  highly  finished — voice  a  little  man- 
nish, however.  Stands  next  to  Lind  and  Alboni; 
lacking,  however,  the  genius  of  the  former  entirely." 
Our  old  friend  Arditi,  the  conductor  of  so  many 
Italian  operas  in  this  country  now  occupies,  it  seems, 
the  same  post  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera 
at  Const.antinople.  L'Eco  di  Italia  says :  "  He  was 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  impresarii  on  his  arrival  in 
Italy,  and  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  been  director  of 
the  erand  orchestra  of  Parma  or  of  the  royal  theatre 
of  Turin.  But  the  Ottoman  capital  snatched  him 
away  from  Italy.  It  is  thought  that  Arditi  will 
occupy  the  post  of  the  deceased  Donizetti,  director 
in  chief  of  the  military  bands  in  Turkey.  It  would 
be  fine  to  see  our  friend  created  a  Pasha  of  three 
tails  ! " 

Among  the  passengers  lost  in  the  ill-fated  steamer 
La  Lyonnaise  was  Mr.  T.  Franklin  Bassford,  a 
young  American  pianist  and  composer,  who  had 
won  the  approval  of  good  judges  by  his  concerts  in 

New  York Mr.  Aptommas,  in  the  programme 

of  the  first  of  his  Harp  Soire'es,  in  New  York,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  play,  with  harp,  violin  and 
'cello,  Beethoven's  pianoforte  Trio  in  C  minor;  also 
the  celebrated  Fantasia  on  the  Prayer  in  Moise. 
Query :  Does  he  mean  Thalberg's,  or  that  which 
some  say  is  the  prototype  of  Thalberg's,  composed 
originally  for  the  harp  by  Parish  Alvars  ?. . .  .Miss 
Mat,  the  American  cantatrice,  has  postponed  her 
return  home,  having  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Lumley 
to   appear   in   London   at   Her   Majesty's    Theatre 

during   the   coming  season Jullien's  concerts 

at  the  London  ]Opera  House  are  triumphs  in  their 
way.  His  prima  donna  this  time  is  Catharine 
Hates,  who  has  been  the  most_ enterprising  of  con- 
cert-givers in  extreme  foreign  parts,  and  has  carried 

home  much  gold  from  Australia Signora  Stef- 

FANONE  has  appeared  in  Paris,  as  Leonora  in  11 
Trovatore,  with  unqualified  success.  She  "  turned 
up  "  to  the  relief  of  the  despairing  manager,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sudden  indisposition  of  Mme.  Fkez- 
zoLiNi,  and  the  result  was  her  engagement  for  two 
months,  instead  of  departing  for  Vienna. 

In  the  article  translated  in  our  last  number  about 
a  new  Liszt-ian  style  of  organ-playing,  wliich  has 
broken  out  at  certain  spots  in  Germany,  there  was 
rather  an  obscure  allusion  to  somebody  called  "  Or- 
gel-Kloss."  Kloss  is  the  German  for  clod,  block- 
head, or  more  commonly  dumpling.  It  seems  there 
was  an  organ  virtuoso  by  the  name  of  Kloss,  who 
cut  a  rather  sorry  figure  six  or  eight  years  since,  and 
to  whom  the  writers  of  the  J^eue  Zeitschrift  in  Leip- 
zig gave  the  nickname  of  "  Herr  Orgel-Kloss,"  or 
Organ-dumpling The  Worcester  Palladium  fol- 
lows up  our  hint  to  lecture  committees.  We  copy, 
to  keep  the  ball  in  motion  : 

One  word  in  the  ears  of  our  music-loving  citizens. 
Would  not  a  lecture  on  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
five  great  musical  composers,  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  given  by  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  one  of  the  best  critics  in  the  country,  be 
something  enjoyable  and  worth  striving  to  attain  ? 
Mr.  A.  W.  ThaVer,  the  able  '•  Diarist "  of  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music,  has  prepared  such  a  lecture,  which 
he  would  deliver  before  any  lyceum  or  musical  asso- 
ciation. He  was  recently  well  known  in  New  York 
as  the  musical  critic  of  one  of  the  leading  daily  pa- 
pers of  that  city,  and  has  since  been  spending  a  year 
or  two  in  Germany,  collecting  the  materials  for  such 
a  life  of  Beethoven  as  has  not  yet  been  written. 
Probably  no  one  in  this  country  is  better  qualified 
to  deliver  such  a  lecture,  and  no  one  certainly  could 
make  it  more  interesting.  Who  will  move  in  this 
matter  ?  Stella. 

But  "  Stella  "  is  under  one  erroneous  impression. 
Our  friend's  position  in  the  New  York  daily  was  not 
that  of  "  musical  critic."  His  modesty  forbade  him 
to  stand  forth  in  that  formidable  character,  and  he 
preferred  to  whisper  his  shrewd  observations  in  some 
quiet  corner  in  the  shape  gf  Diaristics. 
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CoLOGNj:. — The  first  Gesellschafts  concert  for  the 
season  took  place  on  the  21st  ult.,  under  the  direction 
of  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller.  The  great  feature  of  the 
evening  was  Beethoven's  Sinfonia  Erolca.  It  was 
admirably  performed. 


CHOBA5.  SEKVICE. 

Two  Tenors  are  wanted  for  Episcopal  Service  in  this  city. 
Salary  $250  per  annum.    Apply  to 

H.  S.  CniLER,  Church  of  the  Advent. 


WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

O  E=S- C3r  .^^  3^    :^  TJ  X  Xj  X>  lES  XS.  ^ 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

A  TENOR  SINGER,  who  reads  music  at  first  sigbf,  and 
has  been  eogaged  f(tr  some  years  in  one  of  the  principal 
churches  in  New  York,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  Boston  church. 
Addresi  "  S.  W."  at  this  ofBce. 

THE     FIFTH    THOUSAND    OF 
THE      GI-OX.X5E3Sr     ■V^IRE-A.TXB:, 

IS  now  ready.  The  demand  for  this  new  volume  of  Yocal 
Instruction  exceeds  that  of  any  Juvenile  Book  of  the  kind 
ever  issued.  It  is  adopted  wherever  known,  teachers  aitd 
scholars  being  at  ouce  convinced  of  its  superior  merit  as  a 
method  of  instruction,  while  its  150  pieces  of  the  most  popular 
music  render  it  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  book  for 
Schools.    Price  only  30  cts.    $3  per  doz. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  \Yashington  St. 

G.  andr:e:  &  co., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American    Music, 

SOG  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

J.    H.    HID  LEY, 

itnir  jBtaltr  in  iltusital  ^ItwianlJifis, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Foreign  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduoecl  prices. 
THE  0IIG.\N,  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbault,  a  few  copies. 
Ju.st  receiTed,  a  small  inroice  of  Meyer  Fldtes. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

'  Messrs.  MASOIST  &  HAMLIN  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  M:issachasetts  Churifiible 
Mechanic  AssociatioQ  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  musical  instrument,  the  Oi-gan-IIarmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  185G-  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsvlvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1856.  First  Pre- 
rniuvis  have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harnioninms  by  the 
following  State  Fairs: — Yermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1856:— making  Six  First  Premium!,  in  oke  month  !  ! 

N.  B. — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  in  even/  Fair  at  ivhich 
they  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ -Harm  ouium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  {holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass.  The  one  wirh. 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  SS400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  5?350.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  3f;60  to  S1V5.    Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  S200. 

DC7=*For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 

MASON  <fc  HA.MLI9J, 
Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Ms. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

From    the    Conseuvatort    op    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Piesidence  14  Hudson  St. 


CARL    Z  E  R  R  A  H  N , 

teacher  of  the    plano-forte, 

flute  and  sincino. 

Mrs.    carl    ZERRAHN, 
teacher   of  the    piano-forte, 

Residence  Ho.  1  "Winter  Place. 

AD  OLPH- KIEL  BLOCK, 

€m)}n  nf  tlj5  ^iiaiin  mt  linging, 

IT.    S.   HOTTE  Si. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9'   B  roadway  y  N.T. 

T®  Claoi'jal  S^eSetscs  aiaal  Claoirs. 

IVTOVEIiLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
1 1  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  ia  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratories,  Odea,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems  ;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Jladrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  EditioBis  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Ilaydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah, 
9?1  63;  Judas  Maccahseus,  9^163;  Haydn's  Creation,  S^l  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  the.-^e  great  masters  Irave  been  published  in 
this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVEIilLO'S  OCTAVO  CHOKXTSES. 
All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal   Score  with  organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaui;ncnt,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

WOVELILO'S  CKORAI.  HAND-BOOK:. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messiali."  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  ''Judas  Maccatoseus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  priuted  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cteff. 

COI.I>ECTIOi!!f  OF  GLEES. 
NovelloVGlee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times, 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.    For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent, 

NOl/'ELLO^S    mUSXG    STOMHj 
389  Broadway,  IVe^v  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SBGNOFl    CORELLI, 

4:7  Mancoclk  Street. 
SIGNOB.  AUGUSTO  BENDELAPa 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bemdelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6ch,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M-,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  esercices 
■will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year, 
who  miy  wisli  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN,      . 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

ORGANIST  of  SBCOKD  PRESBYTERIAM  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Piano-Porte  Insti'uction. 
MLLS.  GABEIBLLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  232  "WashingtoD  St. 

OTTO    DUESEL 

Oives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  $50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  VZ  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

01'  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WABEISOOIfIS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  B  O-S  TON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instruttot  of  tit  piano-^Foitt,  ©r^aii  &  Jtlarmonj, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 

MH.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

€m\}n  nf  linging  ml  p'lmn-fmit, 

EESIDBNCE,  15  DIX  PLACE. 

JOE  PRIFTIFG 

OF     ETERY     DESCEIPTION     XEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
•  EXECUTED    AT   THE   OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
No.    ai    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "IVasSiiiigtca  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

DP.    F.    3D03DC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OE  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 
10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  ancl  "W.  Canilisridge,  Ms. 

[C?-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

MF<J>KTEKS  ©IP  F®S5EIGM  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  739  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kjiieelantl  Street. 

CARL    HAU  S.E 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  aud 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Aniatcms,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accompHsh  themselves  for  public- concert  playing,  or  teach- 
inj;,  is  respectfullj'  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

C.    BKEU§INO, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 
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gl  ^9apcr  of  Ert  nn'is  3LiitXKi\ixt, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Oollars  per  annum,  isi  ndvauce. 
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performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Edircatiou  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[C7="]3ack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.—Address  J.  S.  D^^IGIIT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 
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Musical  Instruments  at  the  Eighth  Exhibition 

Of  the  Haas.  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

FULL  EEPORT  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

Henrt  K.  Olivee,  Otto  Presei,,  J.  C.  D. 
Parker,  George  Minot,  L.  P.  Homer,  William 
Reed,  Geo.  \Vm.  Wakren,  Judges. 

The  following  instruments  were  ofTered  for  exami- 
nation, in  competition  for  awards  : — 

Forty-eiglit  Piano-Fortes,  subdivided  as  follows  : 
Nineteen  Grands. 
Tlirec  Semi-Grands. 
Two  Parlor  Grands. 
Thirty-three  Squares. 
Also, 

Two  '  Composing-Desk '  Pianos. 

Twenty-three  Melodeons. 

One  Ciiime  of  Twelve  Bells. 

One  Dram. 

Two  Violins. 

Two  Bells,  (not  of  the  '  chime.') 

Seven  Flutes,  five  '  common,'  and  two  'octave.' 

Two  Clarinets. 

All  of  which  instruments,  eighty-eight  in  number, 
were  carefully  examined  by  the  Committee. 

The  Piano-Fortes  were  offered  by  the  following 
manufacturers  : 

1.3C  and  14.5.  Chickering  &  Sons.  Six  Grands. 
Two  Semi-grands.  Two  Parlor  Grands.  Six 
Squares.     Two  "  Composing-Desk  "  Pianos. 

W.  P.  Emerson.     Two  Squares. 

194.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.  One  Grand.  One  Semi- 
Grand.    Four  Squares. 

871.     George  Hews.     Three  Squares. 

1.510.    James  W.  Vose.     Three  Squares. 

1522.     A  Newhall  &  Co.     One  Square. 

1527.  Timothy  Gilbert.  One  Grand.  Four 
Squares. 

16.30.  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.  One  Grand.  Five 
Squares. 

1605.     Lemuel  Gilbert.     One  Square. 

1680.    Brown  &  Allen.     Three  Squares. 

1680.     Jacob  Chickering.     Two  Squares. 

In  the  department  of  Piano-Fortes,  the  Commit- 
tee, uniting  into  one  class,  as  is  obviously  correct, 
the  Grands,  Semi-Grands,  and  Parlor  Grands,  re- 
commend the  following  awards  ; 

Chickering  &  Sons,  for  their  Grands,  Semi-Grands 
and  Parlor  Grands,  for  most  decided  and  meritori- 


ous improvement,  and  particularizing  specially  Nos. 
*17,524,  *17,673,  and  *17,590,  a  Gold  Medal. 

Timothy  Gilbert  &  Co..  for  their  Grand  Piano- 
forte, No  *673I,  a  Silver  Medal. 

Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  for  their  Semi-Grand  Piano- 
forte, No.  *6,895,  a  Silver  Medal. 

Chickering  &  Sons,  for  the  two  best  Square  Piano- 
fortes, of  Seven  Octaves  each,  *17,671  and  *17,674, 
the  first  Silver  Medal. 

James  VV.  Vose,  for  his  Seven-Octave  Square 
Piano-forte,  *I62,  the  second  Silver  Medal. 

A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  for  their  Seven-Octave  Square 
Piano-forte,  *1,630,  the  first  Bronze  Medal. 

T.  Gilbert,  for  his  Seven-Octave  Square  Piano- 
forte, *6,349,  the  second  Bronze  Medal. 

Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  for  their  Seven-Octave 
Square  Piano-forte,  *6,895,  the  third  Bronze  Medal. 

Brown  &  Allen,  for  their  Seven-andquarter  Oc- 
tave Square  Piano-forte,  *6,581,  the  first  Diploma. 

George  Hews,  for  his  Seven-Octave  Square  Piano- 
forte, *1,667,  the  second  Diploma. 

Jacob  Chickering,  for  his  Seven-Octave  Square 
Piano-forte,  *938,  the  tljird  Diploma. 

William  P.  Emerson,  for  his  Seven-Octave  Square 
Piano-forte,  *1,174,  the  fourth  Diploma. 

Of  the  "  Composing  Desk  "  Piano-fortes,  the  Com- 
mittee speak  in  terms  of  commendation,  as  articles 
of  convenience  to  the  composer,  who,  after  he  has 
written  a  musical  phrase  or  passage,  may  desire  to 
realize  its  effect  upon  the  ear.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, intend  to  say  that  they  are  of  indispensable 
use,  for  the  accomplished  and  talented  musician 
ought  to  hear  all  the  effects  he  intends  to  produce 
"  in  his  mind's  "  ear,  without  the  aid  of  any  such 
convenience,  and  it,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  possi- 
ble, in  the  torrent  and  rush  of  his  musical  ideas, 
and  when  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  that  he  should 
be  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  checking  them  by  stop- 
ping to  test  effects.  There  would  be  great  danger 
that,  by  such  del.ay,  his  thoughts  would  be  "  thrown 
off  the  track,"  and  he  find  it  very  hard  to  get  them 
bark  again.  It  is  said  of  an  ancient  Greek  warrior, 
of  great  bravery,  and  who  had  achieved  all  his  deeds 
of  prowess  in  hand-to-hand  encounters,  man  against 
man,  and  foot  to  foot,  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
Ballista,  a  contrivance  for  killing,  by  throwing  large 
stones  from  a  distance  against  the  enemy,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Farewell  to  all  courage." 
Might  not  the  "  mighty  masters  of  song,"  with  equal 
feeling,  say,  in  view  of  these  "  aids  to  musicians," 
"Farewell  to  genius"?  The  great  Haydn  once 
wrote  what  he  called  "  a  Philharmonic  Game," 
(printed  in  Boston  in  1834,  by  Comer  &  Ostinelli,) 
a  most  ingenious  and  extraordinary  production,  so 
arranged  and  subdivided  that,  by  means  of  a  figu- 
rated  table  of  directions,  anybody,  whether  musician 
or  not,  with  ears  or  without,  deaf  or  dumb,  or  both, 
can  invent,  (no,  not  invent — can  string  together,)  a 
countless  number  of  melodies,  without  the  mental 
parturition  of  a  single  original  idea  I  With  the  aid 
of  the  "Desk"  and  the  "  Game,"  what  might  not 
toddling  geniuses  hope  to  achieve  in  the  yet  unex- 
plored regions  of  Apollo's  great  domains  ? 

Among  the  Piano-fortes  from  the  mannfactory  of 
Chickering  &  Sons,  was  one.  No.  *17.675,  having 
connected  with  its  bridge  an  apparatus  which  its  in- 
ventor, Mr.  A.  G.  Corliss,  calls  the  '-Swell-mute 
Attachment,"  by  which  the  swell  effects  of  Crescen- 
do and  Diminuendo  are  produced,  and  in  Arpeggio 
passages  a  really  harp-like  effect  is  secured  in  a 
pleasing  and  truthful  manner.  These  results  are 
brought  about  by  a  peculiar  application,  which, 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge,  from  the  bar  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  bass  strings,  compresses  and 
releases  the  bridge  at  the  will  of  the  player,  by  means 
of  a  system  of  leverage,  resting  upon  the  inside  of 
the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  by  a  let-back  movement 
of  a  spiral  spring  ;  the  whole  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  of  the  pedals.    Of  this  new  feature  of  a 


piano-foite  the  Committee  speak  favorably,  because 
the  effects  produced  seem  to  them  to  be  legitimate  to 
the  instrument,  and  apparently  calculated  to  enlarge 
its  capabilities,  and  widely  differ  from  those  appli- 
ances which,  within  a  few  years,  have  attempted  to 
reduce  the  piano-forte  to  the  illegitimate  condition  of 
an  unhappy  hybrid  between  a  stringed  and  a  wind 
instrument.  'The  Committee  awarded  for  it  a  Di- 
ploma. 

The  Committee,  in  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the 
merits  of  the  sever.al  instruments  of  which  they  have 
just  determined  their  award,  were  of  entire  unanim- 
ity. They  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  deciding 
that  the  Grand  Piano-fortes  from  the  justly  celebrated 
house  of  Messrs.  Chickerini;  &  Sons,  were  not  only 
altogether  manifestly  superior  to  all  competitors  at 
the  present  Exhibition,  but  were  an  equally  manifest 
and  greatly  advanced  improvement  over  the  well- 
commended  productions  of  the  same  establishment 
offered  at  anterior  Exhibitions.  And  the  Committee 
not  only  feel  it  to  be  a  pleasure, but  an  obvious  duty, 
to  congratulate  the  present  heads  of  this  long-estab- 
lished house,  that  they  have  so  well  sustained  its 
high  repute.  The  memory  of  the  good  name,  and  of 
the  good  deeds,  and  of  the  great  skill  of  its  founder, 
shall  long  be  cherished  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  equal 
satisfaction  and  pride  that  the  garment  of  praise  he 
so  fairly  won  and  wore,  has  fallen  upon  shoulders 
worthy  to  receive  and  able  to  honor  it. 

To  determine  which  of  the  two  (*I  7,524  and 
"17.673)  is  the  superior  instrument  is  somewhat 
difficult.  One  is  more  clear  and  brilliant ;  the  other 
has  more  depth  and  body  of  tone.  One  is  more  dis- 
tinguished in  its  power  of  action,  and  the  other  in  its 
elasticity  and  delicacy  of  touch.  They  are  both  of 
unsurpassed  excellence,  and  the  owner  of  either  may 
rejoice  in  his  purchase. 

The  Grand  Piano-forte  of  Messrs.  T.  Gilbert  & 
Co.,  No.  *'6,73I,  is  a  very  good  instrument  indeed, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  manufacturers.  There 
was  some  slight  defect  in  the  certainty  of  response 
to  the  finger,  in  rapid  repetition  upon  the  same  key, 
resulting,  probably,  from  inaccuracy  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  leverage.  The  tone  was  very  clear  and 
satisfactory.  There  were  no  other  Grand  Piano-fortes 
from  other  factories  worthy  of  special  mention. 

The  Semi-grands  of  Chickering  &  Sons,  and  a 
Parlor  Grand  by  the  same  firm,  were  superb  instru- 
ments ;  and  this  last,  had  the  several  varieties  of 
Grands,  Semi-grands,  and  Parlor  Grands  been  kept 
distinct  in  class,  would  have  been  justly  entitled  to 
a  highest  award,  both  for  its  own  intrinsic  merit  and 
as  a  new  and  meritorious  invention.  But  all  these 
were  united  into  one  class,  and  the  award  was  made 
accordingly.  The  Parlor  Grand  first  emanated  from 
the  house  of  Chickering  &  Sons,  and  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  Exhibition  of  1853,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  year  awarded  to  it  a  Gold  Medal ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  late  lamented  head  of  the  firm  was 
a  member  of  the  then  Government  of  the  Society, 
the  award  could  not  be  confirmed  consistently  with 
the  laws  of  the  Association.  It  would  afford  the 
Committee  great  satisfaction  could  this  award  be 
now  confirmed. 

The  Semi-grand  of  Messrs.  Hallet  &  Davis,  No. 
*6,895,  is  an  instrument  of  merit,  and  far  better  than 
their  Grand,  which  last  is  inferior  to  that  presented 
by  the  same  firm  in  1853. 

That  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  may  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  they  now  repeat  their  awiirds  on 
the  class  of  instruments  under  discussion.  They  put 
the  several  varieties  into  one  class,  and  they  award 
to  Chickering  &  Sons  the  first  premium,  to  cover 
the  three  varieties  offered  by  them — Gold  Medal. 

To  T.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  the  second  premium — Silver 
Medal. 

To  Hallet  &  Davis,  the  third  premium — Silver 
Medal. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Grand  Piano-fortes, 
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the  Committee  desire  to  say,  that  in  their  judgment, 
■while  very  much,  nay,  wonderfully  much,  has  been 
achieved  by  the  American  manufacturers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  so  desirable  a  class  of  instruments,  there 
is  yet  a  great  task  to  be  accomplished  by  them,  and 
that  is,  to  make  these  instruments  of  such  price  as 
will  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  purchasers  whose 
means  are  limited,  and  who  are  therefore  compelled 
to  content  themselves  with  the  ordinary  square  in- 
strument, which  is,  after  all,  not  the  genuine  reality 
of  the  Piano-forte,  but  only  a  convenient  (or  as  some 
decide,  a  poor)  substitute  for  the  original  and  true 
article,  the  Grand.  The  prices  charged  operate  as  a 
prohibitory  tariff  to  many  a  family  and  many  a 
student  at  his  first  start.  The  fact  that  Grands  have 
been  imported  from  Germany  into  the  United  States 
at  prices  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent, 
lower  than  our  ruling  rates  for  the  same  class,  seems 
to  indicate  that  something  in  the  way  of  reduced 
prices  might  be  accomplished  with  ns.  One  direc- 
tion which  might  most  happily  be  attempted  by  us, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  the  direction  that  good  taste 
suggests,  is  to  avoid  all  meretricious  ornaments  in 
the  case.  The  gewgaws  ■  of  pearl  keys,  (a  positive 
nuisance),  elaborately  carved  legs  and  trimmings, 
tawdry  and  tinselled  bedeckings  about  the  front 
boards  and  other  parts  of  the  instruments,  should  be 
at  once  and  forever  done  with.  A  sensible  and  pru- 
dent man  will  never  pick  out  a  partner  for  life  for 
the  tawdry  rigging  of  her  personal  dress ;  nor  will  a 
sensiLile  and  true  musician  select  an  instrument  for 
its  gay  ornaments  and  dazzling  appendages  of  pearl 
and  paint.  Pearls  and  paint  may,  in  either  case,  be 
but  adroit  adornment  of  charlatanism,  to  dazzle  the 
eye  and  cheat  the  heart.  Pearl  keys  may  please  an 
ill-disciplined  taste  ;  but  compared  with  ivory,  the 
whiteness  of  which  contrasts  so  well  against  the 
ebony,  they  disappoint  a  refined  taste,  and  they  are 
positively  and  extremely  unpleasant  to  sens'iiive 
tiugers. 

In  the  class  of  Square  Piano-fortes,  the  awards  of 
the  Committee  were  made  with  equal  unanimity. 
The  instruments  of  Chickering  &  Sons  are  at  the 
head,  and  next  to  them  comes  that  of  J.  W.  Vose, 
No.  *162,  of  seven  octaves.  Its  tone  is  musical  and 
noble  ;  the  high  treble  notes  are  particularly  fine,  and 
the  action  is  satisfactory.  It  has  one  fault,  in  a 
certain,  though  slight  deficiency  of  resonance  from 
the  blow  of  the  hammer,  produced  bv  a  looseness  of 
the  upper  coat  of  hammer  felt.  This  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  temperature  of  the  room,  which, 
being  always  crowded,  was  always  hot,  and  the  air 
close  and  vitiated,  though  too  many  manufocturers 
fail  in  drawing  the  felt  sufficiently  close  over  the 
hammer-head. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
other  Square  Piano-fortes  in  detail.  Those  to  which 
awards  have  been  assigned  are  placed  in  the  order  of 
their  merit,  as  adjudged  by  the  Committee,  and 
those  of  which  special  mention  is  not  made,  are 
passed  by  as  not  coming  up  to  a  just  standard  of 
excellence. 

Before  leaving  this  class  of  instruments,  the  Com- 
mittee would  refer  to  a  model  of  piano-forte  action, 
exhibited  to  them  by  Mr.  T>.  H.  Shirley,  of  which  the 
Committee  can  only  say,  that,  while  in  the  model  it 
operated  well,  and  appeared  effective  and  to  possess 
ohvious  advantages  in  securing  rapidity  of  reply  to 
all  rapidity  of  finger-action,  it  did  not  produce  in 
the  Piano-forte  which  contained  the  action,  the  ex- 
pected result.  The  inventor  explained  this  want  of 
success  to  be  caused  by  some  want  of  accuracy  in 
the  position  of  the  fulcrum.  It  would  be  more  "just 
to  the  inventors  of  similar  improvements  to  refer 
them  to  a  Committee  of  practical  Piano-forte 
makers,  than  to  a  Committee  of  musicians;  and  to  a 
similar  Committee  should  be  referred  specimens  of 
Piano-forte  legs,  music  stools,  canterhurys,  et  id 
omne  genus — "  all  that  sort  of  thing."  One  may 
reasonably  be  a  good  judge  of  tonal  effects,  and  an 
indifferent  judge  of  furniture.     Bronze  Medal. 

Your  Committee  next  proceeded  to  examine  the 
Eeed  Organs,  represented  by  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments, called  by  the  manufacturers:  Melodeons,  Or- 
gan Melodeons,  Model  Melodeons,  Organ  Harmo- 
niums, &c.,  amounting  to  twenty-three  in  number 
and  exhibited  by  the  firms  of 

Mason  &  Hamlin,  Boston. 

S.  T.  &  H.  \V.  Smith,  Boston. 

Nichols  &  Gfi-rish,  Boston. 

S.  A.  Ladd.  Boston. 

And  one  Tremolo  attachment,  exhibited  by  the  in- 
ventor, is  attached  to  one  of  Mason  &  Hamlin's 
Melodeons,  by 

L.  Louis,  Boston. 

As  the  Committee  of  the  Association  are  well 
aware,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture, and  the  extent  of  trade  in  these  instruments 


has  within  a  few  past  years  reached  such  a  magni- 
tude, that,  whatever  may  be  the  individual  judgment 
of  musicians  as  to  their  proper  rank  among  other 
musical  instruments,  the  propriety  of  encouraging, 
by  every  proper  means,  the  efforts  of  the  diflfercnt 
makers  to  improve  them,  and,  above  all,  whatever 
tends  to  do  away  with  the  harshness  of  tone  which, 
from  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  has  hitherto  seemed 
to  be  inseparable  from  reed  instruments,  should  be 
met  with  the  utmost  encouragement  and  favor. 

In  this  respect  your  Committee  are  happy  in 
being  able  to  report  a  great  and  manifest  advance 
upon  the  results  of  former  exhibitions.  Not  only 
does  there  seem  to  be  a  spirit  of  invention,  and  a 
determination  to  extend  the  capacity  of  these  in- 
struments, among  the  various  exhibitors,  but  the 
superior  workmanship  of  some  of  them,  and  the 
smoothness  of  tone  obtained  by  the  great  pains 
evidently  taken  in  "  voicing  "  the  reeds,  give  proof 
of  great  skill  in  their  department,  and  argue  well 
for  the  future  excellence  of  this  much-decried  kind 
of  instruments.  One  instrument  in  particular,  from 
the  establishment  of  Mason  &  Hamlin,  of  Boston, 
stands  out  so  preiiminently  amongst  all  on  exhibition, 
that  a  more  detailed  description  is  here  given,  as 
well  to  inform  the  public  what  has  been  attained,  as 
from  its  intrinsic  value  it  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  thus  noticed.  The  Committee  refer  to  the 
Organ  Harmonium,  of  which  two  were  contributed 
by  the  same  firm. 

One  of  these  has  a  pedal  bass,  the  other  has  none; 
and  both  have  two  banks  of  keys. 

The  latter  has  eight  stops,  viz. :  Dulciana,  Piute, 
Hautboy,  Bourdon,  Diapason,  Principal,  Expression, 
Coupler. 

Of  these  the  first  four  are  speaking  stops,  and  each 
of  them  extends  through  the  entire  compass  of  the 
keyboards,  which  are  five  octaves  in  extent.  The 
Dulciana  and  Flute  act  upon  the  upper  bank  of 
keys,  and  the  Hautboy  and  Bourdon  upon  the  lower. 
From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  four 
complete  sets  of  reeds  in  the  instrument,  each  ex- 
tending through  its  entire  campass.  These  four  sets 
of  reeds  are  voiced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to 
each  a  quality  of  tone  peculiar  to  itself,  and  imitate 
so  closely  the  organ  stops,  whose  names  they  bear, 
that  the  ear  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  between 
them — a  result  which  obviates  the  great  objection 
which  has  heretofore  been  urged  against  reed  instru- 
ments. 

The  Dulciana  and  Flute  are  voiced  quite  soft,  the 
Hautboy  louder,  so  that  when  combined,  a  full 
organ-like  tone  is  produced,  of  great  power  and 
effec".  The  Diapason  and  Principal  are  swell  stops, 
acting  respectively  upon  the  Dulciana  and  Flute. 
The  "Expression  "  stop  is  peculiar  to  this  instru- 
ment, and  is  the  invention  of  the  makers,  by  whom 
also  it  has  been  patented.  Its  effect,  when  drawn,  is 
to  shut  the  main  or  receiving  bellows,  so  that  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  feet  upon  the  pedals  operates 
the  two  exhausting  bellows  and  affects  the  power  of 
the  tone  produced,  enabling  the  performer  to  get 
every  gradation  of  tone,  from  PP  through  crescendo 
and  diminuendo  to  FF,  and  back  again.  By  means 
of  this  also,  all  the  eflfects  of  sforzando,  tremolo  and 
affettuoso  can  be  produced  at  will.  This  is  an  entire- 
ly new  and  valuable  improvement,  and  under  the 
control  of  a  skilful  performer  must  be  a  desirable 
addition. 

The  Coupler,  as  its  name  implies,  connects  the 
two  banks  of  keys  together,  so  that  the)'  act  as  one, 
precisely  as  in  the  Organ.  By  this  arrangement  of 
Slops,  coupler,  &c.,  every  grade  of  ]50wer  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  when  all  are  in  operation,  a  volume  of 
tone  is  obtained  which  makes  the  instrument  worthy 
of  being  classed  with  Organs  of  moderate  size,  while 
the  cost  of  an  instrument  constructed  upon  this  plan 
being  very  much  less,  will  render  them,  as  they 
become  more  and  more  known,  formidable  competi- 
tors of  that  kind  of  instruments. 
,  In  the  "  Harmonium  "  with  pedal  bass,  the  gen- 
eral mechanism,  as  regards  stops,  coupler,  &c..  is 
the  same  as  that  already  described,  but  the  "  Ex- 
pression "  stop  is  left  out,  and  a  "Pedal  Coupler" 
substituted.  The  compass  of  the  pedals  is  two  full 
octaves,  from  CC  to  c,  for  which  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent set  of  reeds,  so  voiced  as  to  resemble,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  sub-bass  of  the  Organ.  It  has, 
in  addition,  a  swell  pedal,  and  the  bellows  is  worked 
by  a  lever  at  the  back  of  the  instrument,  and  a  tell- 
tale is  put  in  a  conspicuous  place,  so  that  the  blower 
is  kept  informed  of  the  quantity  of  wind  in  them. 
By  means  of  the  couplers  the  pedals  can  be  connected 
with  any  one  or  more  of  the  stops  of  either  or  both 
key-boards.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  instrument  is  altogether  different  and  far  in 
advance  of  any  that  have  been  heretofore  manufac- 
tured of  its  kind.  It  comes  very  near  in  tone  to  the 
Church  Organs  of  moderate  size  and  power,  while  in 


volume  of  sound  and  extent  of  combination,  it  more 
than  equals  them.  Whether  the  enterprise  of  those 
engaged  in  their  manufacture  will  carry  them  as  far 
ahead  of  their  present  degree  of  excellence  as  the 
results  of  the  three  past  years  have  brought  them  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  With  all  the  foregoing  in  view, 
and  without  discussing  the  question  whether  reed  in- 
struments can  ever  be  made  to  equal  the  Organ  in 
its  best  qualities,  the  Committee  recommend  that  to 
Mason  &  Hamlin,  for  their  great  and  valuable  im- 
provements in  the  Organ  Harmonium  exhihited  by 
them,  be  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

To  Mason  &  Hamlin,  for  their  Melodeons  of  su- 
perior quality  of  tone,  a  Silver  Medal. 

To  S.  T.  &  H.  W.  Smith,  Boston,  for  their  Melo- 
deons, a  Bronze  Medal. 

To  Nichols  &  Gerrish,  Boston,  for  their  Melo- 
deons, a  Diploma. 

To  L.  Louis,  Boston,  for  his  "  Tremolo  Attach- 
ment," by  which  many  and  very  beautiful  effects  are 
produced,  and  the  use  of  which,  while  they  would 
not  be  considered  as  deciding  upon  its  ultimate  va- 
lue, the  Committee  think,  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent and  judicious  performer,  is  capable  of  being 
made  a  very  expressive  and  pleasing  feature  of  any 
performance,  a  Diploma. 

To  Nichols  &  Gerrish,  for  a  Melodeon,  Diploma. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  next  directed 
to  a  Chime  of  Twelve  Bells,  ranging  from  D  below 
the  staff  to  G  above,  including  two  F's  sharp,  and 
one  C  sharp,  and  so  representing  the  two  keys  of  D 
and  G,  as  in  the  table  following : — 


Pitch  oj  Bell. 
D 
E 

F  sharp 
G 
A 
B 
C 

C  sharp 
D 
E 

F  sharp 
G 


Diameter. 
55  inches. 

425.1  ■' 

403^  " 

35%  " 

32X  " 

31K  " 

29  " 

27%  " 

251^  " 

22  " 

20  " 


Weight. 

3,148  lbs. 

2,096  " 

1,432  " 

1,348  " 

841  " 

727  " 

613  " 

494  " 

436  " 

375  " 

231  " 

198  " 


Total  weight,     11,939  lbs. 

This  Chime  was  contributed  by  the  widely  known 
firm  of  Henry  N.  Hooper  &  Co.,  the  sound  of  whose 
"  tongues,"  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  makes 
vocal  many  a  hill  and  valley,  on  the  blessed  day 
consecrated  to  rest  and  to  worship — calls  many  a 
laborer  to  his  daily  toil,  and  gives  him  note  to  rest, 
when  the  day's  toil  is  done.  How  could  man  live 
without  bells  ^  And  how  full  of  interest  must  be  the 
history  of  bells,  whenever  it  shall  be  well  written, 
beginning  with  the  little  golden  bells  that  adorned 
the  hem  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest's  robe,  taking  up 
that  of  the  codones  of  the  sentries  round  the  Greek 
camps,  and  those  of  the  Greek  fish  markets;  that  of 
the  petasus  and  tintinnabulum  of  the  Roman  baths, 
and  coming  down  to  the  larger  bells  of  merry  Eng- 
land, the  "  Guthlac"  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  with 
its  associates,  "Bettelin,"  "  Tnrketul,"  '■  Tatwine," 
"  Pega,"  and  "  Bega  ;"  a  ring  of  bells,  of  which  the 
venerable  Bede  says,  about  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  "  that  no  such  chime  of  bells  could  be  found 
in  all  England  ;"  and  down  further  to  those  monster 
bells  of  Moscow, — that  of  St.  Ivan's  towers,  weighing 
128,000  lbs.;  that  of  the  Cathedral,  weighing  288,000 
lbs. ;  and  that  of  the  Empress  Anne,  w'eighing  432, 
000  lbs.,  and  st.anding  19  feet  high,  and  being  21  feet 
in  diameter!  Into  such  a  history  must  come  the 
musical  history  of  bells,  and  this,  not  its  least 
interesting  deparmenf,  must  be  complete  in  the 
"  Chapter  on  Chimes,"  and  give  us  complete  illustra- 
tions of  what  mean  the  single  bob,  the  plain  bob,  the 
grandsire  bob,  the  bob  major,  the  bob  royal,  and  the 
bob  maximus,  and  all  the  varied  bobs  of  a  complete 
and  perfect  chime  I  But  the  Committee  are  wander- 
ing, and  must  return  to  the  "  chime  in  hand,"  and  do 
so  by  saying  that,  after  a  long  and  very  careful 
examination,  testing  each  bell  separately  and  in  the 
progressions  of  the  chime,  both  raelodically  and  in 
liarmony,  they  recommend  that  there  be  awarded  for 
their  goodness  of  tone  and  adaptation  to  each  other 
as  a  chime,  a  Silver  Medal. 

There  are  two  other  Bells,  not  of  the  chime,  from 
the  same  excellent  establishment,  both  possessing 
good  tone  and  clear  resonance. 

The  Committee  next  examined  the  remaining  mu- 
sical instruments  submitted  to  tb.cm,  consisting  of — 
A  Musical  Rocking  Chair. 
Four  Flutes,  bv  Berteling,  being 
One  in  B  flat, 
Three  in  D. 
Two  Octave  D  Flutes,  by  same  maker. 
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Two  Clarinets,  by  same  maker, 
One  in  B  flat, 
One  in  E  flat. 

Tliese  were  all  well  made  instruments,  and  pome 
of  them  uncommonly  (jood.  One  of  the  T)  flutes 
■was  very  excellent.  An  award  is  recommended  for 
the  whole,  of  a  Silver  Medal. 

The  ''Musical  Rocking  Chair"  was,  certainly,  a 
unique  novelty.  Within  the  scat  was  arranged  a 
sort  of  compact  set  of  reeds,  so  adjusted  that  when 
one  sat  down  and  rocked  to  and  fro,  he  "  discoursed 
most  excellent  music,"  and  might  easily  rock  himself 
"to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream,"  to  the  music  of  his 
own  fundamental  harmonies.  Or,  viewing  it  in  the 
light  of  "a  blessing  to  mothers"  who  cannot  sing 
"  their  fondlings  to  repose,"  it  commends  itself  as  a 
means  of  rockaway  luUaliies,  never  till  now  made 
vocal  in  nursery  realms.     Its  ingenuity  justifies  a 

Diploma. 

One  of  the  Violins  contributed  by  J.  H.  Arey,  was 
a  newly-made  instrument,  of  very  fair  quality  of  tone, 
for  which  the  Committee  recommend  a       Diploma. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  lastly  directed 
to  specimens  of  Slieet  Music,  entered  by  Nathan 
Richardson,  of  the  "  Musical  Exchange,"  Boston. 
The  designs  were  of  superior  style  and  finish,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  printing,  from  engraved 
plates,  executed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Richardson,  was  eminently  clear  and  excellent. 

Examination  was  also  made  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
"Modern  School  for  the  Piano  Forte,"  entered  by 
him  as  a  specimen  of  music  printing  from  electrotj'pe 
plates,  it  being  the  first  musical  work  ever  printed  by 
the  common  letter-press  method,  from  such  plates. 
There  was  a  uniformity  and  clearness  of  impression 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  and,  throughout  the  work, 
an  evenness  of  appearance  and  execution  rendering 
every  note  on  every  page,  perfectly  plain  to  the  eye 
of  the  player.  This  is  a  great  merit  in  music  printing, 
and  one  not  always  nor  easily  attained.  The  work, 
itself,  as  a  system,  is  most  highly  recommended,  by 
the  leading  composers  and  teachers  of  music,  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  by  musical  journals  in  Boston  and 
New  York ;  and,  although  the  Committee  entertained 
doubts  whether  it  were  strictly  within  their  province 
to  adjudicate  upon  any  "system  of  instruction"  for 
any  instrument,  yet,  as  this  had  been  received  by  the 
government  of  the  society,  and  admitted  for  compe- 
tition as  such,  and  had  been  thus  brought  legitimately 
before  them,  and  as  it  had  received  the  high  sanction 
and  recommendations  of  most  eminent  Pianists, 
three  of  whom  were  members  of  this  Committee, 
they  decided  to  award  to  it  a  Silver  Medal. 

82.  E.  G.  Wright,  Boston.  Silver  Bugle.  This 
Bugle  seemed  upon  trial  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
instrument,  and  quite  correct  in  intonation  ;  and  the 
workmanship  was  good.  Bronze  Medal. 

1592.  White  Brothers,  Boston.  .Violins  and 
Guitars.  The  Guitars  were  good  instruments,  of 
more  than  common  povver  and  richness  of  tone. 
The  Violins  were  highly  creditable  to  the  manufac- 
turers as  specimens  of  work,  hut  were  unattended 
with  the  usual  accompaniment — a  bo\v,  so  necessary 
to  produce  the  proper  vibrations  and  prove  their 
quality.  Eor  these  instruments,  the  Committee 
award  a  Bronze  Medal. 


Gluck  and  Lavater. 

At  the  time  of  Gluck's  first  efforts  in  the  lyric 
drama,  he  had  occasion  to  make  a  journey  to 
Zurich,  where  Lavater,  who  was  then  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  school  since  so  celebrated,  was 
residing.  The  German  musician  had  heard 
vaguely  of  Lavater's  physiological  labors,  and, 
without  precisely  believing  in  the  infallibility  of 
his  doctrines,  or  without  putting  implicit  faith  in 
his  observations  and  prognostications,  Gluck's 
ardent  spirit  and  mind,  so  enamored  of  the  mar- 
vellous, had  become  warmly  interested  in  all  that 
was  elevated,  new,  daring,  and  brilliant  in  the 
hypotheses  of  the  learned  innovator.  He  profited, 
therefore,  by  his  sojourn  at  Zurich  to  pay  Lavater 
a  visit. 

The  founder  of  the  School  of  Physiognomy- 
was  in  his  study,  a  perfect  museum,  containing 
casts,  moulded  with  the  most  fastidious  exactness^ 
of  all  the  illustrious  personages  of  the  time.  He 
was  engaged  in  terminating  the  voluminous  cor- 
respondence to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  devote 
the  greater  portion  of  his  mornings.  He  did  not 
so  much  as  appear  to  perceive  the  arrival  of  the 
musician,  and,  carried  away  by  his  ideas,  continued 
writing  his  letters,  without  even  turning  his  head 
towards  the  new-comer.  This  had  lasted  for 
upwards  of  half  an  hour,  and  the  maestro  was 


beginning  to  grow  tired  of  wailing  so  long,  when 
Lavater,  suddenly  casting  upon  him  his  blue  eyes, 
full  of  intelligence  and  tenderness,  said : — 

"  Whom  have  I  the  honor  of  addressing,  sir  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  the  musician,  smiling. 
"  Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  answer  the  question  you 
have  asked,  and  if  I  leave  to  you  the  task  of  doing 
so.  There  is  no  doubt  with  your  penetration  and 
sagacity  the  task  will  be  an  easy  one.  Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  ask  you  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am  ?" 

Ghick's  intention  was  evidently  to  embarrass 
the  illustrious  savant,  but  the  latter  was  accustomed 
to  challenges  of  this  description,  and,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  had  come  forth  triumphantly 
from  tliese  difficult  ordeals.  Without  appearing, 
therefore,  at  all  shocked  at  the  maestro's  answer, 
he  began  to  study  attentively  Gluck's  features  and 
physiognomy,  terminating  his  examination  by 
exclaiming,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes — 

"  No — I  am  not  mistaken.    You  are  a  musician." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Gluck  ;  "  but  it  is  a  very 
vague  qualification.  Could  you  name  the  musical 
speciality  which  I  particularly  cultivate  ?" 

At  this  fresh  question  Lavater  was  silent,  and 
appeared  to  be  plunged  in  profound  reflection. 
Suddenly  he  interrupted  his  meditations. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  he  said.  "  You  are  a  com- 
poser— yes,  a  dramatic  composer.  The  qualities 
distinguishing  you  are — vigor,  energy,  daring, 
elevated  sentiments,  grandeur  of  ideas,  and — 
there,"  he  continued,  taking  down  from  one  of  the 
shelves  of  his  bookcase  a  volume,  magnificently 
bound,  '-I  would  lay  a  wager  you  are  the  author 
of  that  score." 

Gluck  cast  his  eyes  upon  (he  work  and  recog- 
nized one  of  his  operas,  cniitled  The  Fall  of  the 
Giants,  which  had  just  achieved  a  colossal  success 
all  through  Germany.  The  astonishing  and  pro- 
digious sagacity  of  his  interlocutor  both  amazed 
and  terrified  him. 

"  This  is  not  all,"  continued  Lavater,  while  his 
face  gleamed  with  inspiration,  and  his  voice 
assumed,  from  minute  to  minute,  a  more  solemn 
accent:  "this  is  not  all.  You  are  destined  for 
great,  for  magnificent  things — you  will  leave 
behind  you  a  luminous  track  in  the  career  you 
pursue.  You  will  be  the  founder  of  a  great  school, 
for  there  is  within  you  an  immense  power  of 
creation,  and,  moreover,  (hat  eagerness  for  the 
struggle  and  the  combat  which  render  chiefs  illus- 
trious, and  victory  certain." 

Three  years  subsequent  to  the  interview  we 
have  described,  Gluck  was  in  France,  where  he 
brought  out  his  Ipkige'nie  en  Tauride,  that  chef- 
d'ceuvre  of  inspiration  and  genius,  and  which 
imparted  fresh  youth  to  the  forms  of  the  lyric 
drama.  On  this  occasion,  the  musicil  world 
divided  itself  into  two  camps,  and  the  name  of 
Gluck,  rendered  greater  by  the  contest,  has  come 
down  to  us,  glorious  and  respected.  Thus  Lava- 
ter's  prediction  regarding  the  celebrated  German 
composer  was  realized  in  every  particular. 


Geouge  F.  Benkert. — The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer has  the  following  account  of  a  young 
American  composer,  who  is  exciting  attention  in 
that  city. 

George  Felix  Benkert  was  born  in  Germantown, 
(Philadelphia)  April  11th,  1831;  his  ftither,  a 
bootmaker,  a  man  of  energy  and  honorable  ambi- 
tion, with  no  small  streak  of  the  ideal  running 
through  every  action  of  his  life.  The  mother, 
cjuiet  and  industrious,  looked  upon  her  first-born 
as  only  mothers  can  look,  in  hope — days  and 
months  pa.ssed  on,  and  as  years  succeeded  years, 
the  child  grew  up, — thoughtful,  modest,  and  quiet 
in  the  extreme.  The  fun  and  folly  that  produced 
uproarious  laughter  in  his  schoolmates,  painted  on 
his  face  only  a  quiet  smile,  mingled  with  melan- 
choly. George  was  blessed  with  parents  such  as 
other  children  usually  have,  and  many  discussions 
were  held  as  to  what  trade  George  should  be  put 
to,  and  as  the  business  of  the  father  is  considered 
good  enough  for  the  son,  it  was  proposed  that  at 
some  future  da}-,  he  should  be  a  shoemaker,  and 
although  quite  young,  he  was  taught  to  hammer  a 
piece  of  leather,  and  at  other  times  to  stitch  a 
little,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use.     He  wlio  loved  to 


gaze  at  the  beauties  of  a  new  born  day,  and  could 
see  something  in  a  leaf  as  it  trembled  in  the 
evening  breeze,  was  but  poorly  fitted  to  make 
shoes  lor  the  bad  formed  feet  to  (ravel  in  the  mud. 
However  good  and  useful  boots  and  shoes  may  be, 
George  had  no  turn  for  this  kind  of  work,  so  he 
began  to  scribble  mpsic  and  would  sometimes 
forget  the  harmony  of  surrounding  things  to  listen 
to  the  sounds  of  a  piano,  whose  keys  were  touched 
by  the  fingers  o(  innocence  in  a  house  hard  by. 
He  listened  and  his  fingers  moved.  The  spirit 
said  write — and  an  overture  came  forth.  He 
wrote  again,  and  an  oratorio  was  there.  Yet 
George  was  but  nine  years  old.  At  this  time,  our 
young  composer  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher  in  the  city,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Duggan,  who 
was  instrumental  in  developing  still  further  this 
talent  for  composition.  He  soon  began  to  be 
known  in  Philadelphia  as  the  writer  of  some 
pleasing  songs,  whose  grammatical  correctness, 
(we  speak  in  a  musical  sense)  was  surprising  in 
one  of  such  youth  and  limited  experience.  He 
also  made  for  himself  a  name  as  a  pianist  while 
while  presiding  over  the  orchestra  at  Barnum's 
Museum,  and  was  known  among  musical  people 
by  his  remarkable. facility  in  reading  music,  no 
matter  how  complicated  or  difficult  to  perform  at 
sight.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  sent  to  Germany 
to  study,  and  became  the  favorite  and  only  pupil 
of  that  most  distinguished  German  composer, 
Lindpaintner,  who  had  the  pleasure,  before  long, 
of  presiding  at  the  performance  of  a  Grand  Mass, 
composed  by  his  pupil,  and  brought  out  in  a 
church  in  Stuttgard,  which  won  for  our  native 
artist  the' approbation  of  the  select  audience  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  favorable  notice  of  the  press, 
and  the  musical  critics  of  the  place. 

The  same  Mass  was  brought  out  in  Vienna, 
under  the  skilful  direction  of  Helmesberger, 
assisted  by  an  orchestra  and  chorus  of  one  hundred 
performers.  The  triumph  of  George  F.  Benkert 
in  Germany  was  now  complete ;  the  multitude  as 
they  poured  from  church  expressing  their  hearty 
approval  of  the  Mass,  as  being  calculated  to 
awaken  feelings  of  the  sublimest  kind,  while  every 
critic  of  Vienna  was  warm  in  his  applause,  and 
such  newspapers  as  the  "  Wanderer,"  the  "  AUge- 
meine  Zeitung,"  and  "  Monatschrift  fiir  Theater 
und  Musik,"  noticed  with  flattering  comments,  the 
productions  of  "  the  young  American  musical 
composer." 

After  five  years  of  absence  and  study  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  gathered  together  a 
good  orchestra,  and  presented  a  selection  of  his 
iiitrumental  and  piano-forte  compositions  at  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  November 
6th.  The  favor  with  which  they  were  received, 
and  spoken  of  by  the  press  and  critics,  has  induced 
him  to  prepare  another,  which  will  shortly  be 
given.  It  is  Mr.  Benkert's  intention  to  reside  in 
Philadelphia,  and  pursue  his  profession  as  com- 
poser and  instructor;  that  he  will  succeed  in 
establishing  himself  among  our  best  musicians,  no 
one  can  for  an  instant  question :  for  his  works 
entitle  him  to  be  at  once  enrolled  among  them, 
and  likewise  prove  that  his  name  has  just  claims 
to  stand  on  the  list,  in  a  high  place  over  those  of 
some,  who  with  more  pretensions  and  far  less  real 
merit  than  he,  have  managed  to  be  ranked  with 
the  truly  deserving. 


Street  Organs. 

{From  the  Boston  Atlas.) 
We  are  not  of  those  who  palpitate  with  pain  at 
the  revolutions  of  the  inharmonic  crank.  We 
have  never  pretended  to  be  auricular  epicureans, 
desperate  and  despairing  at  the  sharp  squeals 
from  the  windy  barrels.  We  have  never  show- 
ered down  from  our  attic  window,  upon  the  poor, 
peripatio  chapman  of  cheap  quavers,  the  same 
objurgatory  donations  which  we  bestow  upon  sen- 
timental cats  and  upon  faithful  dogs,  who  have 
failed  to  accompany  their  masters  to  heaven  or 
home.  The  music  may  be  immelodious  and 
strident ;  but  from  the  vexed  interior  of  the  ma- 
chine is  emitted  a  reminiscence.  It  is  something 
to  have  coming  through  your  windows,  when  the 
evening  gas  is  lighted,  whitfs  of  old-time  song 
puffs  of  pathos  which  melted  you  at   the   opera' 
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and  little  snatches  of  the  waltz  which  put  mer- 
cury into  your  heels  at  the  last  assembly.  Break- 
ing clearly,  if  not  sweetly,  upon  the  thin,  deli- 
cious air  of  these  winter  nights,  we  hear  the 
deatli-song  of  Edgardo,  the  lunar  prayer  of  Nor- 
ma, the  great  duo  from  Favorita,  tlie  hop-and-go 
devilifications  of  Strauss  ajid  Labitzky,  and  the 
touching  tribute  to  Dog  Tray.  We  close  our 
eyes,  and  remember  once  more  the  metallic, 
rattling  Laborde,  the  quiet  Truffi,  the  robust 
Benedetti ;  we  see  again  Grisi  the  queenly,  and 
Alboni,  the  corpulent,  and  Mario,  handsome,  but 
slim ;  we  recall  Jullien,  in  unexceptionable  pan- 
taloons and  immaculate  cravat,  his  locks  redolent 
with  Macassar,  his  gloved  hand  _  guiding  the 
armies  of  harmony.  So  much  conjuring  is  there 
in  the  organ  !  It  were  easy  to  shrug  one's  shoul- 
ders and  play  the  connoisseur.  We  had  rather 
be  thought  honest  than  tasteful.  Pardon  the 
confession — we  do  like  hand-organs  !_  We  know 
that  the  conservators  of  society,  ancient  people, 
with  whom,  of  course,  wisdom  will  expire,  pro- 
nounce our  hnmpy  friend  in  the  velveteen  jacket 
to  be  a  vagrant.  Pray  let  us  be  a  little  char- 
itable. The  grinder,  after  all,  is  not  a  bold-faced 
beggar.  He  gives  us  music  for  our  coppers,  and 
if  we  do  not  want  music,  he  will,  for  a  considera- 
tion, leave  us,  and  tune  his  pipes  in  more  appre- 
ciating quarters.  Surely,  his  work  is  not  easy  ; 
surely,  his  burden  is  far  from  light.  Baron,  as 
he  mi3'  have  been  in  his  own  sunny  Italy,  and 
cra<lled  as  he  may  have  been  in  song  ;  born  under 
infinite  blue  skies,  in  climes  where  the  very  com- 
monest people  sing  the  choruses  from  Auber's 
Masanielto,  and  matured  upon  maccaroni  and 
music,  hard  misfortune  has  driven  him  from  his 
ancestral  villa,  to  wander  about  with  one  hundred 
pounds  of  bad  harmony  strapped  upon  his  back. 
Virtuous  in  misfortune,  in  niveous  or  in  pluvial 
weather,  he  sticks  to  his  business.  He  resists  the 
blandishments  of  his  vocation.  Music  may  be  the 
food  of  love,  but  no  one  ever  saw  an  organ- 
grinder  in  love.  Music  is  a  notorious  provoca- 
tive of  inebriety,  but  no  one  ever  saw  an  organ- 
grinder  full  of  Bacchus.  Yes,  we  remember  one. 
He  had  succumbed  to  the  hot  weather  and  beer, 
and  did  slumber  upon  a  door-stone.  Wicked 
boys  turned  the  abandoned  organ  until  it  was 
taken,  with  its  owner,  into  the  charge  of  a  police- 
man. But  this  unfortunate  only  strengthened 
the  rule  ;  his  brethren  go  about  sober  and  sad. 
And  what  a  life  1  To  play  Norma  until  the  oak- 
crowned  priestess  grows  into  a  diabolic,  dogging, 
ugly-visaged  familiar;  to  play  waltzes  until  waltz- 
ing becomes  a  torture.  Let  the  ancient  conser- 
vator of  society  think  of  such  a  daily  fate  I  How 
would  he  hke  organ-grinding  ? 


Music  in  New  Orleans. 

[The  Picayune  puts  forth  the  following  claims  for 
the  Crescent  City, — not  without  reason.  But  to  the 
charge  that  Northern  musical  journals  have  ignored 
them,  loe  at  least  must  plead  not  guilty.  Our  columns 
for  these  five  years  have  contained  frequent,  if  they 
have  heen  necessarily  brief,  notices  of  French  opera, 
&c.,  in  Now  Orleans.  The  musical  taste  of  that  city 
has  seemed  to  us,  at  this  distance,  to  be  quite  a  re- 
markable reflex  of  the  taste  of  Paris.] 

Beyond  all  question,  there  is  no  city  in  the 
United  States  in  which  there  exists  a  decidedly 
musical  taste — we  mean  a  taste  that  eminently 
and  practically  characterizes  the  people  as  a  coni- 
mnnity — with  the  single  exception  of  New  Orleans. 
What  it  costs  an  expensive  and  vexatious  struggle 
in  other  places  to  keep  up.  is  with  us  a  fixed  and 
time-honored  institution.  New  York  has  an  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  and  Boston  a  Music  Hall,  while 
Philadelphia  is  in  the  throes  of  gestation  with  an 
Academy  of  Music,  the  birth  of  which  is  among 
the  most  problematical  of  future  events.  The 
opera  is  a  thing  of  fils  and  starts  in  all  these  cities, 
and  may  be  truly  said  never  to  have  settled  down, 
at  all,  in  either  of  them ;  but  only  occasionally 
alighted,  with  its  wings  nervously  quivering,  like 
a  bird  on  a  sprig,  not  knowing  how  speedily  a 
puff  of  idle  wind  may  dislodge  it  from  its  resting- 
place,  and  send  it  off  capering  to  other  region's. 
With  us  the  opera  is  a  fixture,  and  as  stable  as 


anything  can  be  that  has  its  foundations  in  the 
hearts  and  tastes  of  a  homogeneous  population. 

It  is  amusing  to  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeinT  operas  produced  at  the  French  theatre 
in  this  city,  to  look  over  the  musical  periodicals  of 
the  North,  and  mark  how  utterly  their  sapient 
and  well  informed  conductors  ignore  the  very 
existence  of  such  an  establishment  here.  When, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  season,  the  academicians 
of  New  York  produced  the  "  Etoile  du  Nord," 
(and  translated  it  on  their  posters,  "  The  North 
Star  ! ")  of  Meyerbeer,  they  told  the  Gothamites, 
in  the  biggest  kind  of  type,  that  it  was  the  first 
production  of  the  opera  in  America.  And  yet  it 
had  then  been  a  stock  piece  at  the  Theatre  d'Or- 
leans  for  two  seasons.  So  with  "  Le  Prophete ;" 
the  good  people  of  the  North  were  felicitated  upon 
the  assurance  that  they  were  hearing  that  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  had  been  a  regular  stock  piece  at  the  French 
opera  here,  ever  since  the  1st  of  April,  1850, 
which  was  less  than  a  year  from  its  original 
production  in  Paris. 

Good  concerts,  and  all  deserving  musical  enter- 
tainments, as  well  as  the  opera,  are  always  liberally 
patronized  in  New  Orleans,  as  Parodi,  Strakosch, 
Vestvali,  and  other  adventurers  in  this  way,  will 
readily  attest.  And,  besides  those  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  strangers,  (whom,  by  the  way,  we 
are  proverbially  always  glad  to  welcome  to  our 
city,)  we  have  occasionally  others,  made  up  of 
indigenous  materials,  and  appealing  to  our  social 
sympathies  for  support. 

We  are  convinced  that  in  no  other  city  of  the 
Union  is  there,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  so 
much  attention  shown  to  the  cultivation  of  music, 
as  an  accomplishment,  as  in  our  own.  We  can 
point  to  young  ladies,  not  yet  graduated  from  our 
schools,  whose  singing  would  shame  many  a  con- 
cert prima  donna  the  North  has  sent  us ;  while  in 
private  society,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  performers  on  the  piano,  who  would  maintain 
an  equal  rank  with  many  of  the  highly  celebrated 
and  much  bepuffed  public  executants  upon  that 
instrument  we  have  had  amongst  us. 

These  reflections  have  just  occurred  to  us  with 
peculiar  force,  in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  a 
polite  invitation  to  attend  a  concert,  to  be  given 
to-morrow  evening,  at  Odd  Fellow's  Hall,  by  the 
amateur  musical  association,  called,  "  L'Athenee 
de  la  Nouvelle  Orleans."  This  is  an  entirely 
private  society,  and  is  composed  exclusively  of 
amateurs,  resident  in  this  city.  To  it  belong  some 
eighty  ladies,  all  accomplished  musicians,  and  a 
proportional  number  of  gentlemen.  They  give 
concerts  occasionally,  during  the  season,  whereto 
those  only  are  admitted  who  are  subscribing 
members,  and  such  others  as  they  may  invite.  In 
what  other  city  of  the  land  could  such  concerts  as 
these  be  given  ? 

New  York  may  say,  behold  our  Philharmonic  ! 
Boston  may  point  to  her  Handel  and  Haydn,  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  Philadelphia  to  her  Musical 
Fund.  But  these  do  not  square  with  the  case  we 
have  put :  an  association,  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
from  the  circles  of  private  society,  giving  first 
class  concerts,  and  in  first  class  style. 

And  while  this  is  doing  in  the  vocal  way,  we 
are  pleased  to  hear  that  our  new  "  Cecilia  Music 
Society"  are  determined,  this  season,  to  give  four 
grand  instrumental  concerts,  and  that  they  have 
already  commenced  their  regular  rehearsals,  with 
such  a  view.  In  the  same  way  which  has  proved 
so  successful  in  the  management  of  the  Now  York 
Philharmonic,  seeking  no  pecuniary  benefit  for 
themselves,  they  have  resolved  to  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  music-loving  communitj',  and  to  invite 
honorary  memberships  on  these  very  liberal 
terms  :  One  gentleman  and  lady,  per  annum,  $5. 
Family  tickets,  (five  tickets  to  each  concert,)  SIO, 
the  subscribers,  on  these  terms,  having  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  all  the  rehearsals. 


New  York,  Dec.  9.  The  manager  of  our  Ital- 
ian Opera  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature. 
He  knows  that  people  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Father 


Adam,  hanker  after  forbidden  fruit,  and  so  he  offered 
them  the  Traviata — not  on  account  of  its  musical 
merit,  but  simply  because  it  had  attained  a  certain 
doubtful  reputation,  which  would  arouse  curiosity, 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  curiosity  people 
would  pay.  The  anathemas  hurled  upon  this  opera 
by  the  English  press  have  been  re-echoed  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  American  Press,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  notice  the  difference  of  opinion  expressed 
by  our  musical  critics.  Mr.  Seymour,  the  critic  of 
the  Times,  treats  the  contested  point  of  the  immoral- 
ity of  the  opera  in  his  usual  light,  facetious  style, 
considering  it  as  of  no  special  moment.  Mr.  Fry  of 
the  Tribune  ignores  the  suggestions  of  the  story 
altogether.  The  critics  of  the  Courier  and  Evening 
Mirror  apologize  for  the  opera,  attribute  any  disap- 
probation to  excessive  and  false  prudery,  while  the 
Post,  Express,  and  Day  Book  condemn  the  work  as 
unfit  for  public  presentation. 

And  I  must  agree  with  these  latter  critics,  for 
certainly  the  career  of  a  prostitute  is  not  a  fit  sub- 
ject to  be  brought  into  public  notoriety,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  manner  that  arouses  for  the  gnilty  crea- 
ture not  merely  pity,  but  a  lively  sympathy.  The 
opening  scene  of  the  opera  is  one  which  it  is  im- 
proper even  to  name,  and  indeed  no  extended  critique 
on  the  plot  can  be  written,  without  introducing  lan- 
guage unfit  to  appear  in  your  columns.  The  Ex- 
press gives  the  following  synopsis  of  the  plot,  which 
is  taken  from  Dumas's  "Dame  mix  Camelias,^'  trans- 
lated into  English, under  the  title  of  Camille  : 

Violetta,  the  heroine,  is  a  youthful  beauty,  who,  in 
the  elegant  language  of  the  libretto,  has  been 
*'  thrown  by  circumstances,  and  the  loss  of  her  parents 
in  childhood,  into  a  course  of  voluptuous  living."  In 
a  gay  company  she  meets  with  Alfred,  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  whose  affec- 
tion she  returns  ;  they  retire  to  the  country  to  live  in 
seclusion ;  but  shortly  their  rural  felicity  is  invaded 
by  Gerraont,  who,  in  Alfred's  absence,  announces 
himself  to  Violetta  as  his  father,  represents  to  her  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  his  son's  present  course,  and 
with  amiable  generosity  urges  her  to  leave  him  (Al- 
fred) forever.  In  her  anxiety  for  his  welfare,  she  im- 
mediately departs  for  Paris,  and,  plunging  again  into 
the  vortex  of  dissipation,  in  the  course  of  time  again 
encounters  Alfred.  He,  unaware  of  the  cause  of  her 
desertion,  flings  her  miniature  at  her  feet  and  up- 
braids her  as  the  cause  of  his  misery.  Yioletta, 
broken-hearted,  seeks  her  home  to  die,  but  on  her 
death-bed  a  gleam  of  joy  shines  on  her  troubled  ca- 
reer ;  she  receives  a  letter  from  her  lover's  father, 
telling  her  that,  moved  by  her  noble  self-sacrifice,  of 
the  extent  of  which  he  was  not  at  first  aware,  he  can- 
not resist  her  sufterings,  and  is  about  to  bring  his  son 
again  to  her  feet.  "While  reading  this  letter,  Germont 
and  Alfred  arrive  ;  but  it  is  too  late  ;  the  guilty  wo- 
man, overcome  by  sudden  rapture,  dies  in  her  lover's 
arms. 

The  music  is  really  very  pretty,  though  not  equal 
to  Verdi's  more  celebrated  works.  It  appears  to  be 
hurriedly  written,  and  the  instrumentation  is  poorly 
worked  up :  but  there  are  a  number  of  airs  easily 
caught  by  the  ear.  Most  of  the  opera  is  written  in 
walta  time,  and  has  a  light,  pleasing  effect,  though 
seldom  rising  to  dignity,  except  in  the  closing  scenes 
and  the  finale  of  the  third  act,  which  is  one  of  those 
efli'ective  concerted  pieces  that  will  rank  with  the 
finale  of  the  third  act  in  Ernani,  the  Quatuor  in  Rig- 
oletto,  and  some  other  of  Verdi's  finest  inspirations. 
The  opera  is  plentifully  sprinkled  with  drinking 
songs  and  Bacchanalian  music,  and  there  is  a  very 
curious  gipsies'  chorus,  sung  with  an  accompaniment 
of  tambourines,  strangely  suggestive  of  the  Tam- 
bourine song  in  the  "  Star  of  the  North."  And 
indeed  there  are  very  many  passages  in  the  opera 
that  sound  familiar  to  the  ear — faint  echoes  of  Tro- 
vatore,  Ernani,  and  even  of  operas  of  other  com- 
posers. 

One  peculiarity  of  Verdi,  and  one  which  other 
composers  would  do  well  to  imitate,  is,  that  he 
always  works  his  operas  up  with  a  view  to  climac- 
teric effect.  The  last  act  is  always  the  finest;  and 
whatever  the  former  portions  may  have  been,  there 
is  no  disappointment  in  the  Jinale.  So  it  is  with  La 
Traviata,  the  last  act  being  one  of  the  most  effective 
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in  some  respects  that  I  now  remember.  The  scene 
is  in  the  private  apartment  of  Violetta,  wliere  the 
poor  "  lost  one,"  deserted  by  her  lover,  and  loaded 
with  his  reproaches,  is  lying  broken-hearted  on  a 
bed  of  sickness.  With  the  assistance  of  her  maid 
she  rises,  and  in  a  delicate  scena  bewails  her  hapless 
fate,  while  a  strong  contrast  to  her  swan-like  song  is 
heard  in  a  Bacchanalian  chorus  outside  her  window. 
Alfred  then  rushes  in,  assuring  Violetta  of  his  for- 
giveness, and  in  a  sweet  duet  they  fondly  sing  of  fu- 
ture joys.  But  a  death-like  pallor  overspreads  the 
countenance  of  the  fair  and  frail  Jorelte ;  her  last  hour 
is  at  hand,  and  even  the  joy  of  forgiveness  cannot 
wholly  heal  the  broken  heart  or  restore  the  wasted 
frame.  With  a  last  request  to  her  lover  to  revere 
her  memory  and  forgive  her  crimes,  the  death-rattle 
overcomes  her  voice,  the  flushed  cheek  loses  its 
color,  the  bright  eye  becomes  glazed  and  dim,  and 
with  one  last  gasp,  she  dies  in  her  lover's  arms. 

Each  representation  of  this  opera  has  attracted 
crowded  houses,  and  it  nightly  becomes  more  popu- 
lar; the  immorality  of  the  story  is  wholly  over- 
looked in  the  beauty  of  the  music. 

As  I  have  occupied  so  much  of  your  space  with 
La  Traviala,  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  other  musical 
attractions  offered  to  ns.  Thaleekg  continues  his 
successful  career,  and  leaves  ns  this  week  for  Boston 
(1).  The  PyNE  and  Haerisou  Opera  Troupe 
commence  an  engagment  at  Niblo's  next  week,  and 
our  Italian  Opera  troupe  leave  us  for  Havana. 

Trovator. 

MANCHnsTEH,  N.  H. — Mr.  Stratton's  Second  Or- 
chestral Concert  took  place  last  week.  He  had  the 
vocal  aid  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mozart,  of  this  city,  and  of 
the  *•  German  Trio,"  (Messrs.  Gartner,  Hause  and 
Jungnickel.)  Mr.  Stratton's  Overture  No.  2  was  well 
received.  So  was  of  course  the  "Wedding  March." 
The  Mio'Tor  says : 

The  concert,  as  a  whole,  gave  perfect  satisfaction, 
to  the  large  audience,  and  won  new  laurels  for  Mr. 
Stratton  as  a  musician  and  conductor.  He  has  his 
orchestra  under  complete  control,  and  everything  goes 
like  clock-work.  Oue  of  the  Boston  performers  re- 
marked that  "there  could  not  be  found  (out  of  Bos- 
ton) in  this  part  of  the  country,  an  orchestra  so  loell 
drilled  and  complete  as  this,"  which,  no  doubt,  is  true. 

(The  following  Items  were  crowded  out  last  week.) 
Philadelphia. — Fitzgerald  "  cannot  find  words  " 
(yet  does  find  them,  glowing  and  good  ones,  too,) 
"to  express  the  perfect  satisfaction  and  fullness 
of  delight"  which  he  experienced  in  hearing  Thal- 
EERG.  Of  course  the  materiel  and  personnel  of  his 
Philadelphia  concerts  are  the  same  as  in  New  York. 
He  was  to  give  three,  oscillating  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  two  cities. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  concerts  in  the  Quaker 
city  this  past  fortnight.  On  Monday  the  Musical 
Union  performed  Rossini's  "Moses  in  Egypt"  before 
a  large  audience.  Mr.  Henry  Thunder  presided  at 
the  organ  ;  the  principal  singers  were  the  Misses 
Heron,  Mr.  Rudolphsen  and  Sig.  Cortesi....Mr.  John 
Bayley  has  given  several  ^norning  orchestral  concerts, 
(at  the  hour  of  12  M.) ;  the  programmes  light  and 
miscellaneous, the  orchestra  "well  drilled,  very  large, 
and  in  its  character  of  tone  reminding  one  of  the  old 
Germania  Society.".. ..The  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety last  week  inaugurated  a  new  Music  Hall  with 
choruses,  organ  performances,  and  the  particular  at- 
traction of  Gottschalk's  brilliant  pianisra.  The  spe- 
cial object  was  to  try  the  organ,  one  of  Appleton's, 
purchased  from  a  society  in  Boston.  Of  the  new  Hall 
Fitzgerald  says  : 

It  is  not  very  large,  about  thirty-six  feet  wide,  and 
a  hundred  in  length ;  a  gallery  at  the  south  end  adds 
a  hundred  seats  to  the  capacity  of  the  room,  and  we 
should  think  that  the  entire  saloon  could  be  made  to 
accommodate,  by  crowding,  nearly  a  thousand  persons. 
It  could  not  have  been  fuller  than  it  was  last  night. 
The  ceiling  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  handsomely 
decorated;  the  walls  are  tastefully  frescoed,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  room  would  be  beautiful  were  it  not 
for  the  windows,  which  are  much  too  tall  for  their 


width.  The  organ  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society 
occupies  the  northern  end  of  the  Hall,  standing  on 
the  floor,  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and  wedged  in 
between  the  private  boxes,  so  that  the  sound  is  com- 
pletely boxed  up. 

The  City  Item  says :  The  first  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Germania  Orchestra  took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  and  we  are  happy  to  say, 
for  the  credit  of  Philadelphia,  that  it  was  largely 
attended  by  the  best  people  of  our  city,  and  that  the 
music  was  listened  to  with  care,  the  rehearsal  being 
regarded  as  a  concert,  rather  than  as  a  conversazione. 
The  selection  of  music  was  of  a  popular  character, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  orchestra  was  well  displayed 
by  the  varied  character  of  the  pieces  chosen.  The 
members  are  nearly  all  solo  performers,  and,  inspired 
by  a  true  love  and  appreciation  of  the  art,  they  give 
correct,  feeling  interpretations  of  the  music  they  play. 
The  overtures  to  Zampa  and  Martha  were  given  with 
great  spirit  and  effect.  A  waltz,  by  Lanner,  was 
warmly  applauded,  and  quite  a  sensation  was  created 
by  the  splendid  manner  in  which  a  transcription  of  the 
Anvil  Chorus,  from  II  Trovatore,  was  performed.  The 
celebrated  Terzetto  from  Atfila,  was  played  with  much 
expression,  by  the  first  Horn,  Bassoon,  and  Clarinet. 
At  the  second  Rehearsal  the  choice  of  pieces  was 
admirable.  We  were  too  late-  to  hear  the  "William 
Tell"  Overture,  but  were  too  much  gratified  with  the 
selection  from  Lucrezia  Borgia,  which  was  played  with 
great  spirit.  An  allegretto  from  one  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies  afforded  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Germanians  can  play  classical  music ;  and  we  hope 
to  hear  the  C  Minor  or  some  parts  of  it,  at  some  of 
these  rehearsals.  The  "  Anvil  Chorus"  was  repeated, 
by  particular  request,  and  was  encored  of  course. 

The  First  Concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  was 
given  at  the  Hall,  last  evening,  (Tuesday)  and  not- 
withstanding the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  a  very 
large  audience  assembled  to  enjoy  the  programme 
prepared.  The  concert  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
passed  off  with  spirit.  Madame  De  Lagrange  was 
received  with  much  applause,  and  sang  with  her  usual 
brilliancy,  although  it  seemed  to  us,  as  though  her 
voice  ha(i  been  somewhat  over-exerted  of  late.  Brig- 
noli  was  encored  in  the  beautiful  romanza  from 
L'Ftoile  dii  Nord,  which  he  rendered  with  much  good 
taste.  The  orchestra,  which  was  strong  and  effective, 
performed  the  overture  to  Robert  le  Diable,  and  one 
of  the  three  composed  by  Beethoven,  for  his  opera  of 
Leonora  (Fidclio.J  It  also  sustained  its  part  in 
Weber's  concerto  for  orchestra  and  piano,  Gottschalk 
presiding  at  the  latter,  and  adding  to  his  well-earned 
laurels  by  his  excellent  reading  of  this  classical  work. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  to  us  that  we  had  never  heard  this 
pianist  to  such  advantage  as  at  this  concert ;  he 
performed  Henselt's  "Si  rotseauj'etais^"  a  Nocturne 
by  Chopin,  this  Concerto,  and  several  of  his  own 
compositions,  so  that  by  the  various  styles,  his  faci- 
lity of  execution  and  his  expression  were  unusually 
well  exhibited. 

Ne"\v  Orleans. — Our  opera  has  commenced  in  good 
earnest  and  with  the  promise  of  good  success.  Mr. 
Boudousqui^  has  now  shown  us  his  resources,  and 
they  have  been  proved  to  be  equal  to  our  most  exacting 
demands.  We  have  a  good  prima  donna,  in  grand 
opera,  in  Mile.  MuUer;  another,  in  comic  opera,  in 
Mme.  Colson ;  two  fine  tenors,  in  Messrs.  Delagrave 
and  Moulin;  a  fine  baritone,  iuMr.  Mague;  and  ex- 
cellent bassos  in  Messrs.  Junca  and  Guillot ;  while  the 
bulk  of  the  operatic  company,  including  the  orchestra 
and  chorus,  are  equal  to  any  emergency. 

English  opera  has  a  good  beginning,  too,  at  the 
Gaiety,  where  Mr.  Crisp  has  produced  Balfe's  "  Bohe- 
mian Girl,"  Auber's  "  Fra  Hiavolo,"  and  Brougham's 
burlesque  of  "  Po-ca-hon-tas,"  in  very  acceptable 
style.  Rosalie  Durand,  Georgiana  Hodson,  Messrs. 
Frazer,  Stretton,  Lyster  and  Trevor  have  proved 
themselves  adequate  to  the  performance  of  operas  in 
admirable  style,  and  we  are  to  have  "  Midas,"  "  Freis- 
chiitz,"  "  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  and  other  lyric 
pieces,  in  convenient  succession. — PicagunCj  Nov.  16. 

Foreign. 

London. — Don  Giovatini  was  brought  out  on  the 
16th  ult.  at  Drury  Lane.  Grisi,  as  Donna  Anna, 
"  looked,  acted  and  sang  with  all  the  power  and  beau- 
ty she  has  ever  displayed  at  any  period  ef  her  career." 
M.  Gassier  is  pronounced  a  really  good  Giovanni, 
handsome,  gentlemanlike,  and  a  truly  admirable 
singer.  Mme.  Gassier's  Zerlina  and  Mme.  Ruders- 
dorff's  Elvira,  too,  are  highly  praised.  Herr  Formes 
was  the  Commendatore,  and  Signors  Lorini  and  Ro- 
VERE  (well  known  on  this  side)  took  the  parts  of  Don 
Ottavio   and  Leporello.     The  latter   seems   to  have 

given  great  satisfaction Jullien  continues  his 

mammoth  miscellanies  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
The  second  half  of  the  last  concert  we  find  noticed, 
was  composed  of  selections  (instrumental  of  course) 
from  Verdi's  Traviata.  Among  his  recent  assistants 
have  been  Miss  Catharine  Hates,  Miss  Dolby, 
Miss  Apu\.bella  Goddarb  the  pianist,  and  "  Signor 
MiLLARDi."....The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Nov. 


28,  performed  Handel's    "Solomon." Handel's  ■ 

"Israel  in  Egypt"  opened  Mr.  HuUah's  winter  sea- 
son at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 

Paris,  Nov.  l%—(Corr,  Lond.  Mus.  World.  h-Thc 
Opi'ra-Comique  is  quite  in  vogue  just  now.  Jean  de 
Paris,  one  of  Boieldieu's  most  popular  works,  has 
been  brought  out  for  the  debut  of  M.  Stockhausen 
(well  known  in  the  concert-rooms  of  London)  in  the 
part  of  the  S(5nechal.  He  has  a  baritone  voice  of  con- 
siderable range,  and  he  sings  with  taste.  As  an  actor 
M.  Stockhausen  is  awkward  and  stiff — faiilts  that  may 
be  attributed  to  inexperience.  Mile.  Boulart,  in  the 
part  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  showed  herself  an  agree- 
able vocalist.  In  the  air,  "  Beau  troubadour,"  she  was 
warmly  and  deservedly  applauded.  M.  Delaunay 
Ricquier  ^was  not  quite  "the  thing"  in  the  part  of 
Jean ;  the  music  is  much  too  high  for  him.  M.  Le- 
maire  was  very  amusing  as  the  Aubergiste.  The 
opera  altogether  was  successful. 

Meyerbeer's  Etoile  du  Nord  has  nearly  accomplished 
its  two  hundreth  representation.  A  new  "  sensation" 
is  experienced  by  the  blase  Parisians  in  witnessing 
the  charming  performance  of  Mme.  Cahel  in  Catarina, 
and  the  Op^ra  Comique  is  crowded  every  night  the 
Etoile  du  Nord  is  played.  The  parts  in  which  the 
acting  of  Mme.  Cabel  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage, 
are  in  the  finale  to  the  second  act,  when,  condemned 
to  death  by  the  inebriated  Peter,  she  endeavors  to 
recall  herself  to  his  remembrance  and  fails.  The  in- 
tense grief  expressed  in  her  countenance,  as  she  is 
led  away  by  the  soldiers  to  be  shot,  is  natural  in  the 
extreme.  In  the  last  act,  when  Catarina,  almost  be- 
reft of  her  senses,  is  recalled  to  reason  by  the  encoun- 
ter with  her  brother,  &c.,  Mme.  Cabel  is  equally 
effective  and  charming.  In  the  first  act,  her  physical 
capabilities  are  less  manifestly  equal  to  her  "good 
intentions,"  The  singing  of  Mme.  Cabel  throughout 
the  opera  is  perfect.  Her  vocalization,  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  overcomes  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  place 
her  in  the  first  rank  of  those  who  have  made  the 
Opf^ra-Comique  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the 
"  motropolis  of  amusements." 

The  "star"  at  the  J^(z/2>?w  lately  has  been  Alboni, 
who,  as  Ninetta  in  the  Gazza  Ladra,  has  made  a  posi- 
tive  furore.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  her  perform- 
ance of  a  part  in  which  she  has  been  heard  and  admired 
so  much  in  London.  Suffice  it  that  the  incomparable 
cantatrice  was  enthusiastically  applauded  throughout 
the  opera,  and  recalled  at  the  end  with  acclamations. 
There  is  no  "  claque"  at  this  theatre.  Mario  has 
arrived,  and.it  is  expected  will  make  his  rentree  in  the 
Puritaiii.  The  next  novelty  will  be  Mile.  Piccolomini 
in  the  Traviata.  The  greatest  excitement  prevails 
among  the  dilettanti,  and  every  place  has  been 
bespoken,  although  the  precise  night  of  her  debut  has 
not  yet  been  fixed.  Quite  the  talk  of  the  town  is  the 
visit  paid  by  the  little  vocalist  to  the  Vaudeville  to 
witness  the  Dame  aux  Camelias,  the  original  of  the 
Traviata.  Piccolomini  was  so  affected  by  the  per- 
formance of  Mile.  Doche,  that  she  "  wept  like  a  child." 

At  the  Acadi^mie-Imp^riale  the  long  expected  opera. 
La  Rose  de  Floreiice,  by  M.  Biletta,  composer  of 
White  Magic,  was  produced  on  Monday  night  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  The  piece  is 
not  worthy  a  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  grand  opera. 
It  would  suit  the  Vaudeville  and  theatres  of  that 
calibre  ;  or  it  would  make  a  very  good  ballet.  Indeed 
it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  ballet  produced  some 
time  since  under  the  title  of  La  Jolie  Jille  de  Gand. 
M.  Biletta's  music  does  not  make  us  forget  the  poverty 
of  the  libretto.  It  is  a  succession  of  dance-tunes. 
The  length  of  time  this  opera  has  been  in  preparation, 
and  the  frequent  delays  in  its  production,  caused  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity  to  hear  it,  but  "the  mountain 
brought  forth  a  mouse."  The  theatre  was  crowded, 
and  the  "  claque"  in  great  force. 

Nov.  22. — One  of  the  most  brilliant  audiences  of  the 
season  was  attracted  to  the  Theatre-Italien  on  Satur- 
day last,  to  witness  the  performance  of  II  Barbiere  di 
Seviglia  with  Alboni  as  Rosina,  and  Mario  as  Count 
Almaviva,  (who  made  his  rentree  on  this  occasion.) 
Alboni  was  in  splendid  voice,  and  sang  magnificently. 
In  "  Una  voce"  she  was  rapturously  encored,  and  in 
the  "  lesson  scene,"  her  wonderful  execution  of  Hum- 
m^l's  variations  excited  the  audience  to  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  seldom  given  way  to  by  the  aristocratic 
abo?mes  of  the  Theatre-Itahen.  Mario  has  seldom 
been  in  better  voice  than  he  was  on  Saturday.  His 
reception  was  very  cordial,  and  after  he  had  been  en- 
cored in  "  Ecco  ridente,"  which  he  sang  to  perfec- 
tion, he  was  recalled,  to  receive  again  the  applause  of 
the  audience.  Sig.  Corsi  made  a  very  intelligent 
Figaro.  Signors  Zucchini  and  Angelini,  as  Dr.  Bar- 
tolo  and  Don  Basilio,  assisted  materially  in  strength- 
ening the  ensemble,  and  the  opera  has  rarely  been 
better  played  in  the  ancient  Salle  Ventadour  than  on 
the  present  occasion.  Sig.  Bottesini  presided  in  the 
orchestra. 

Berlin.— Herren  Oertling,  Rehbaum,  Wendt,  and 
Birnbach,  have  announced  a  new  quartet,  by  Herr 
Voigt,  at  their  next  Quartet  Soiree.  Herr  Voigt  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of  Music  here,  and  carried  off 
several  prizes.  Herr  B.  Klein's  oratorio  of  Jephtha 
was  lately  produced,  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Franz,  in  the  Nicolaikirche.  It  was  pretty  well 
received,  and  tolerably  executed,  although  the  per- 
formers were  selected  from  different  Gesangvereins, 
and  co-operated  for  the  first  time,  probably,  with  Herr 
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Franz's  orchestra,  Tlie  first  Quartet  Soiree  of  Herren 
Laub,  Radecke,  "Wilrst,  and  Brauns,  took  place  on  the 
2Dth  ultimo,  in  Arnim's  small  room.  The  principal 
features  in  the  programme  were  Mendelssohn's  quartet 
in  E  minor,  and  Beethoven's  in  E  major.  On  the  30th 
ultimo,  the  members  of  the  Singacademie,  with  the 
assistance  of  Liebig's  orchestra,  performed  Sebastian 
Bach's  grand  mass,  in  B  minor.  The  execution,  how- 
ever, of  this  fine  work  was  far  from  being  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Nov.  22. — The  principal  event,  this  week,  at  the 
Royal  Opera-house,  has  been  the  dehiit  of  Mile.  Jenny- 
Bauer  from  London.  The  part  she  selected  for  her 
first  appearance  before  a  Berlin  public  was  that  of 
Susanna,  in  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.  Her  performance 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  a  very  numerous  audience, 
and  she  was  called  on  during  the  fourth  act. — Iphige- 
nia  in  Aulis  was  performed  on  the  19th  inst.,  in  cele- 
bration of  Her  Majesty's  birthday.— Concerts  have 
been  most  numerous  lately.  The  little  Arthur  Napo- 
leon gave  one,  his  last,  in  the  Englisches  Haus,  on 
the  4th  inst.,  when  he  played,  with  Herren  Espenhahn, 
Bial,  and  Wendt,  a  quartet  in  G  minor,  by  Mozart. 
He  also  performed  Schulhoffs  *'Airs  Bohemiens," 
Chopin's  Notturno  in  F  minor,  and  A.  Schmidt's 
Allegro  Scherzo. — On  Thursday,  6th  inst.,  Herr  Liebig 
gave  his  third  soiree  for  classical  orchestral  music,  in 
the  Singacademie.  The  programme  included  Beet- 
hoven's overture  to  Coriolantis,  Haydn's  Symphony  in 
F  major,  Mendelssohn's  Hebrides  overture,  and  Mo- 
zart's symphony  in  C  major  with  fugue. — On  Friday, 
the  7th,  Herren  A.  Grunwold  and  R.  Radeke  gave 
their  first  soiree  of  Chamber  Music  in  the  Englisches 
Haus.  They  were  not  particularly  successful  in 
Mozart's  sonata  in  A  major,  for  piano  and  violin,  but 
Herr  Radeke  made  up  for  this  by  his  artistic  execution 
of  Beethoven's  sonata.  Op.  111.  The  same  composer's 
serenade,  for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  was  splen- 
didly played  by  Herren  Griinwold,  Wendt,  andEspcn- 
hahn,  and  greatly  applauded.  On  Saturday,  the  8tb 
inst.,  Herren  Zimmermann,  Ronneberger,  Richter 
and  Espenhahn  commenced  their  Quartet  Versamra- 
Iving  in  the  Singacademie  with  a  quartet  of  Haydn  in 
B  major,  cah.  11,  No.  3.  This  was  followed  by  Mozart's 
quartet  in  A  major,  and  Beethoven's  seventh  in  F 
major.  The  last  was  certainly  the  great  attraction  of 
the  evening.  A  concert  in  memory  of  Mendelssohn 
has  been  given  by  Stern's  Gesangverein  in  Arnim's 
Rooms.  Herr  Stern  himself  accompanied  on  the 
piano.  The  ninety-fifth  Psalm  was  first  sung.  This 
was  followed  by  the  "  Walpurgisnacht,"  and  Herr 
Laub  performed  the  celebrated  violin  concerto  in  a 
masterly  style.  Billert's  Gesangverein  will  perform 
two  grand  oratorios  this  winter:  on  Friday,  the  5th 
December,  Ferdinand  Hiller's  Zerstorunq  Jerusalems^ 
and  on  Friday,  the  20th  February,  1857,  Dr.  Louis 
Spohr's  Letzte  Dinge.  Liebig's  orchestra  will  furnish 
the  accompaniment. 
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"  Why  publish  that  ? "  is  a  question  often 
asked  us  with  regard  to  certain  articles,  which  we 
translate  or  copy,  and  which  do  not  always  accord 
with  the  opinions  of  the  querist,  and  possibly  seem 
even  to  conflict  with  well-known  tastes  and 
convictions  of  our  own,  which  give  what  may  be 
called  the  tone  to  our  Journal.  Pray,  gentle 
reader,  do  not  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that 
we  endorse  whatever  we  put  into  our  miscella- 
neous reading  matter.  Many  things  we  copy  fer 
no  better  reason  than  that  they  are  curious  or 
amusing ; — many  things  which  are  not  even  amus- 
ing to  ourselves,  naygpositively  dull  and  almost 
insignificant,  but  because  they  form  a  part  of  that 
great  musical  world  whereof  we  are  expected  to 
report ; — many  things  from  which  we  utterly  dis- 
sent in  principle,  and  which  to  our  mind  indicate 
a  false  direction  and  false  taste,  but  which  it  is 
well  for  all  of  us  to  note  now  and  then,  as  signs 
of  what  is  going  on. 

In  a  recent  number  two  long  articles  provoked 
the  query.  One  was  an  article,  which  we  took 
perhaps  too  much  pains  to  translate,  giving  an 
account  of  an  effort  lately  made  by  Liszt  and  one 
of  his  remarkable  pupils  to  introduce  in  Germany 
a  Liszt-ian  style  of  organ-playing.  This  ques- 
tionable phenomenon,  or  "  notion,"  as  we  say  in 
Yankee  land,  was  exciting  not  a  little  attention 


in  Young  Germany.  It  could  do  no  harm  to  let 
our  readers  see  the  monster  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. We  do  not  always  in  such  cases  feel  that 
we  need  add  our  comments,  when  the  whole  tone 
and  direction  of  our  paper  in  the  long  run  yields 
the  comment.  We  might  have  condensed  the 
story  to  an  item  of  ten  lines.  But  the  article  was 
a  glowing  one,  spirited  and  well  written,  and  con- 
tained some  excellent  ideas  about  ju'rtwo.so-players, 
and  about  the  humbug  of  "classicality"  affected 
by  such  virtuosos.  At  any  rate  it  told  in  quite 
an  amusing  way  of  queer  things  going  on  in  high 
quarters  of  the  world  of  Art ;  and  as  we  are 
bound  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  pleasant 
reading  to  offset  our  own  dulness,  we  are  some- 
times tempted  to  present  such  a  thing  in  full. 

Another  offense  was  the  copying  of  the  Athe- 
nceum's  review  of  Berlioz's  treatise  upon  Instru- 
mentation. When  such  an  important  work  ap- 
pears, do  we  not  do  well  to  let  our  readers  see 
how  it  strikes  eminent  critics  of  various  leanincs, 
and  from  various  points  of  view  ?  And  have  we 
not  all  seen  enough  of  the  peculiar  crotchety 
humors  of  Mr.  CnouLEY,  (when  he  denounces 
Schumann,  for  instance,  in  his  wholesale  way,)  to 
make  allowance  therefor,  while  we  enjoy  the  real 
vigor  of  the  man,  and  profit  by  his  learning  and 
acumen  ?  We  had  long  waited  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  and  judging  of  the  work  for  ourselves. 
Meanwhile  what  better  than  to  show  our  readers 
what  is  thought  of  it  in  higher  quarters,  we  all  of 
us  reserving  our  own  criticism  ?  Chorley  came 
first,  and  we  took  him.  He  shows  us  possibly  the 
worst  side,  all  the  faults  which  a  fault-finding 
mind  could  pick  out.  Now  we  are  prepared  for 
the  best  criticism  on  the  other  side,  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  present  such  to  our  readers  when  we 
find  it.  Still  happier  to  report  at  first  hand  of 
our  own  impressions,  since,  thanks  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Novello's  agent  in  New  York,  the  book,  in 
English  and  in  elegant  form,  now  lies  before  us  ; 
— although  we  should  not  for  a  moment  dream  of 
measuring  our  capacity  to  fathom  such  a  work 
with  Mr.  Chorley's.  Yet  we  may  judge  of  the 
opinions  of  our  betters. 

The  objects  of  a  musical  Art  journal — a  weekly 
journal,  which  partakes  imperfectly  on  both  sides 
of  the  miscellaneous  hurried  daily  newspaper  and 
the  deliberate  Keview — are  more  than  one,  and 
not  confined  to  the  advocacy  in  every  page  and 
paragraph  of  certain  all  important  doctrines  and 
opinions  about  Art.  One  object  is  simply  news ; 
and  this  we  give  not  only  in  the  condensed  form 
of  news,  but  sometimes  also  by  letting  other  writers, 
who  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  a  matter  from 
that  we  chance  to  occupy,  speak  for  themselves: 
just  as  a  political  newspaper  may  publish  without 
comment  an  opponent's  speech.  One  important 
function  of  a  journal  is  simply  to  mirror  all  that 
it  can  of  the  great  multifarious  world,  and  of  the 
ways  in  which  masses,  parties,  or  single  repre- 
sentative minds,  view  it.  And  it  is  a  comfort  some- 
times to  enjoy  or  hate  the  picture,  without  having 
the  exhibitor  interpose  his  comments. 

Another  object,  as  we  have  said,  is  simply  to 
amuse  ;  by  pleasant  and  piquant  varieties,  not  in 
themselves  uninstructive,  to  attract  and  reconcile 
to  other  earnest  matter.  A  certain  quantity  of 
gossip  is  not  to  be  despised.  Even  rumors  must 
be  noticed,  though  they  should  turn  out  unfound- 
ed as  the  idle  wind. 

Again,  what  we  pride  ourselves  upon  is  a  cer- 
tain  hospitality  to  others'   thoughts   and   tastes. 


In  our  own  person,  in  an  editorial  article,  of 
course,  we  speak  our  own  tastes  and  convictions  ; 
we  can  speak  no  other ;  we  cannot  by  any  force 
of  will  aClect  a  preference  or  a  liking  which  we 
do  not  feel.  But  there  are  large  classes,  whose 
tastes  are  to  be  respected,  who  attach  much  higher 
consequence  to  certain  schools  or  certain  artists 
than  we  find  it  in  us  to  do.  To  these  we  would  be 
just  and  even  hospitable.  Again  and  again  have 
we  invited  such — for  instance,  those  who  think 
Italian  Opera  the  crowning  flower  of  music — to 
set  forth  their  own  views  (within  certain  obvious- 
ly necessary  restrictions)  in  our  columns.  We 
invite  upon  our  platform  those  who  differ  from 
us,  so  they  be  courteous,  reasonable,  and  not  dull. 
Our  friends  to  whom  we  are  indebted  now  and 
then  for  correspondence,  often  write  from  quite 
another  standpoint,  both  of  taste  and  culture, 
from  that  with  which  we  most  sympathize ;  yet 
not  the  less  have  they  our  thanks,  for  helping  us 
to  make  our  paper  useful  and  acceptable  to  many 
readers. 

We  have  said  more  than  we  intended,  and  yet 
not  enough.  We  shall  have  to  return  to  this 
matter  and  make  a  fuller  exposition  of  our  theory 
and  (we  would  we  might  say  more  confidently) 
our  practice  of  musical  journalism. 


New  Music. 

From  Oliver  Ditsox,  Boston,  we  have : 

1.  Several  more  numbers  of  the  German  Chorales, 
as  harmonized  by  John  Sebastian  Bach,  with  Eng- 
lish words,  nearly  completing  the  promised  twelve. 
Choral  societies  will  do  well,  for  themselves,  and  for 
the  cause  of  a  high,  pure  taste  in  music,  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  excellent  material  for  practice. 
Their  beauty  does  not  wear  out  with  their  novelty, 
which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  many  of  the  new 
pieces  sent  us  every  week. 

2.  Thirty-six  Vocalises  for  Soprano  or  Tenor  voices, 
in  modern  style,  by  MaeCO  Bokdogni  ;  Book  sec- 
ond ;  pp.  49.  The  name  of  the  author,  the  late 
master  of  singing  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  is 
warrant  enough  of  the  excellence  of  these  exercises. 
Simply  as  music,  they  are  more  interesting  than  half 
of  the  newest  Italian  melodies  which  just  now  enjoy 
an  ephemeral  favor. 

3.  Favorite  So7ii/s,  Duets,  &c.  of  MozAKT,  arranged 
by  Wesi.et.  Two  move  of  the  forty  odd  promised  ; 
namely,  the  Serenade ;  Deh  vieni,  from  Don  Juan,  for 
baritone,  and  the  pretty  duet  for  soprani  from  the 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  :  Sull  aria. 

4.  Selections  from  Verdi's  later  operas,  including 
two  of  a  series  from  La  Traviata,  one  of  which,  a 
minor  Aria:  Ah  !  forsc  e  lui,  is  quaintly  Verdi-ish;  a 
Barcarolle  for  four  voices  from  Les  Vepres  Siciliemies, 
which  is  light  and  Epicurean,  hardly  redeemed  fron 
commonplace  by  some  modulations  in  the  latter  part. 
Also  a  Quatuor  from  ''Macbeth":  Sangtie  a  one, 
translated  and  adapted  by  T.  T.  Bakker — this  last 
forming  one  of  Ditson's  long  series  of  concerted 
pieces,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Harp  of  Italy." 

5.  Twelve  Two-Part  Songs  by  Kucken,  Abt,  Men- 
delssohn, &c.  No.  2.  "  O  how  sweet  the  Hunter's 
Song,"  by  Kiicken. — Eight  Four-part  Songs  for  men's 
voices,  by  Abt.  No.  3.  "  The  Huntsman's  Song." 
Both  simple  and  spirited,  but  not  in  any  way  original 
or  striking. 

6.  Easy  Piano-forte  pieces  for  four  hands,  a)  Mor- 
ccaux  Elegantes  on  favorite  operatic  themes,  by  Theo. 
Oesten  :  No.  3,  from  La  Sommmhula,  11  pages,  b) 
Revue  Melodique,  by  F.  Beyer,  another  collection  of 
little  operatic  fantasias;  No.  3,  from  Norma,  11 
pages. 

7.  More  difficult,  for  two  hands,  a)  Raymond,  ou 
la  Secret  dt  la  Reine,  brilliant  Fantasia  by  H.  EoSEL- 
len,  op.  130,  on  themes  from  the  French  opera  by 
Ambrose  Thomas,  pp.  15.  b)  Music  on  the  Waters, 
a  salon  piece,  being  one  of  three  grouped  under  the 
title  of"  Chimes  and  Rhymes,"  by  Albert  Lindahl, 
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a  sort  of  song  witliout  words,  Allegro  agitato^  in  con- 
tinuous semi-quavers,  which  require  a  practised  hand 
to  render  evenly  and  neatly. 

8.  a)  Never  Give  Up,  by  Geo.  J.  "Webb,  words  by 
TuPPER.  The  melody  is  simple,  and  seizes  the  spirit 
of  the  words — well  calculated  to  be  popular,  b) 
Wayside  Floioers  of  France  a}id  Italy,  translated  and 
adapted  by  T.  T.  Barker:  No.  5.  La  Stella  d'Amore 
(Star  of  Love),  a  pretty  Barcarole  by  Costa. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr,  Zerrahn  finds,  so 
far,  great  encouragement  in  his  efibrts  to  secure  sub- 
scribers to  his  proposed  Orchestral,  or  as  he  calls 
them,  "  Philhakmonio  Concekts,"  of  which  we 
spake  last  week.  To  save  time  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion quickly,  he  now  invites  music-lovers  (at  the 
same  time  that  a  canvasser  is  going  round)  to  call  at 
the  music  stores,  where  they  may  read  the  terms  and 

subscribe   for  the    series.     See   advertisement 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  at  their  third 
concert,  next  Tuesday  evening,  will  have  for  pianist 
that  modest,  sterling  artist,  Mr.  Teenkle,  who  will 
play  in  a  Duo  with  'cello  by  Mendelssohn,  and  a 
couple  of  solo  pieces  by  Chopin.  A  new  string  Quar- 
tet by  the  young  Rubenstein  and  Beethoven's  Septet 
will  be  leading  features  in  the  programme.  "We  trust 
that  Chickering's  beautiful  saloon  will  be  very  full. 
....GuTTAV  Satter,  the  pianist,  will  give  another 
series  of  his  '*  Philharmonic  Soirees  "  this  winter,  at 
Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.'s  rooms,  as  formerly,  aniproba- 
hly  commencing  on  the  27th  of  this  month.  See  his 
first  Programme  in  another  column  ;  it  is  quite  novel. 
The  Quartet  by  Willmers  is  said  to  be  his  best  com- 
position. "We  should  be  glad  to  find  it  giving  us  a 
higher  idea  of  the  composer  than  the  showy,  pretty, 
sentimental  concert  pieces  for  the  piano,  to  which  we 
have  been  treated  now  and  then  by  Jaell  and  others. 
Mr.  S.  is  to  be  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  such 
artists  as  "Wili^am  Mason,  B.  J.  Lang,  and  a  lady 
pupil,  pianists  ;  Messrs.  Schultze  and  Eckhardt, 
violins;  Jungniokel,  violoncello,  &c The  Ger- 
man Trio  will  commence  their  third  season  of  six 
concerts  at  Chickering's  rooms  on  Saturday  evening, 
Dec.  20th,  with  the  assistance  of  the  "  Mozart " 
Quartet  of  singers  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mozart,  Miss 
TwioHELL  and  Mr.  Adams).  Messrs.  Hause,  Gart- 
ner and  JuNGNiCKEL  will  play  two  Piano  Trios,  one 
by  Beethoven  (Op.  97),  and  one  by  Rubinstein,  be- 
sides each  a  solo Thus   there  will  be  no   lack  of 

Chamber  Concerts  ;  yet  we  shall  sadly  miss  our  Otto 
Dresel,  who  has  so  far  yielded  to  his  sensitive 
Chopin-like  dread  of  concert-giving  as  to  resolve  to 
play  no  more  in  public,  but  find  a  purer  pleasure, 
and,  as  he  thinks,  exert  a  more  genuine  artistic  influ- 
ence, by  discoursing  music  in  congenial  private  cir- 
cles. In  this  he  plainly  sacrifices  interest  to  a  con- 
scientious ideal.  "We  cannot  but  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  all  true  lovers   of  music,  that  he  will   one   day  see 

the  matter   in   a   different  light Christmas  comes 

and  we  have  not  yet  heard  an  Oratorio  or  a  Symphony 
in  Boston  !  But  the  signs  indicate  a  better  time  at 
hand.  "We  only  fear  too  furious  a  reaction  in  the 
latter  part  of  winter.  "Why  must  it  always  be  either 
a  dearth  or  a  glut  of  music  1  This  does  not  indicate 
a  healthy,  genuine  appetite. 

Our  German  Mannerchor,  the  '•  Orpheus,"  will 
give  a  series  of  subscription  concerts  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Hall,  commencing  early  in  January. 
Good  German  choruses  and  part-songs,  solo  songs  by 
their  conductor  Mr.  KltEisSMANN,  and  others,  piano 
and  violin  pieces  by  Messrs.  Leonhard  and  Schultze, 
&c.,  will  combine  to  furnish  forth  a  pleasant  feast. 

There  is  no  lack  of  musical  activity  in  the  towns 
and  cities  within  easy  hail  of  Boston.  Indeed  we  hear 
of  concerts — series  of  concerts  —  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, classical  and  miscellaneous.  Chamber  Quar- 
tets and  great  Oratorios,  all  around  us.  In  Lowell 
Providence,  Salem  and  "Worcester  there  are  concerts 
on  foot.  In  Manchester,  N.  H.  there  is  Mr.  Stratton's 
orchestra.  In  Cambridge,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  we 
know  not  how  many  places,  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club  and  the  German  Trio  are  giving  Classical 


Soirdes  in  private  houses.  This  musical  appetite  in 
the  "  rural  districts"  keeps  the  best  singers  and  in- 
strumentalists of  our  city  busy.  That  excellent  singer, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  seems  to  be  in  demand  everywhere. 
On  Monday  she  sings  at  the  annual  concert  of  Gill- 
more's  Band  in  Salem ;  on  Tuesday  at  Stratton's 
third  Orchestral  Concert  in  Manchester;  at  Christmas 
in  the  first  of  a  subscription  series  at  Lowell,  and  so 
on...  .See  Novello's  advertisement  for  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  Christmas  music — anthems,  carols,  &c.,  by 
the  most  esteemed  authors,  published  in  a  style  at 
once  economical  and  elegant.  Mr.  G.  "W.  "Warren's 
"Christmas  Carol"  for  children,  too,  published  by 
Hidley  in  Albany,  is  a  lively,  pretty  thing,  to  be  sung 
in  four  parts,  and  beautifully  got  up,  with  vignette 
title. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  at  Paris,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Edward 
Seguin,  a  promising  young  American  artist,  who  has 
received  musical  instruction  at  the  best  schools 
abroad :  "  My  departure  to  Florence  has  been  delayed 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Panseron  advising  me,  by  all 
means,  to  sing  as  his  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire  ex- 
amination. There  were  ninety  aspirants,  ten  of 
whom  were  to  be  chosen  out  of  that  number.  "We 
had  to  be  judged  by  Auber,  Halevy,  Ambroise  Thom- 
as, Caraffa,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  I  sang  a  song  from  L'Etaile  du 
Nord,  a  trio  from  '  G.  Tell,'  etc.,  with  great  success  ; 
was  highly  complimented  by  the  professors,  and  teas 
elected  an  '  EVeve  du  Coiuervatoire  I?np.  de  Musique, 
Pans,*  I  was  afraid,  on  account  of  being  an  Amer- 
ican, that  I  should  not  get  it ;  but  Auber,  Halevy, 
etc.,  expressed  themselves  greatly  pleased  with  me, 
and  the  next  thing  I  hope  to  inform  you  of,  will  be 
my  first  appearance  in  opera.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  singing  with  Miss  May,  who  leaves  here  on  the 
nineteenth." 

The  Opera  in  New  York  closed  on  "Wednesday  eve- 
ning, of  course,  as  it  begun,  with  II  Trovatore.  There 
was  a  benefit  night  appended,  however,  for  Mme.  La- 
grange, on  Thursday,  when  she  appeared  both  in  La 
Traviata  and  the  "  Barber  of  Seville."  The  troupe 
are  off  immediately  for  Havana,  and  now,  if  never 
before,  the  semi-French  city  of  New  Orleans  may 
boast  itself  the  only  city  in  the  "Union  which  sup- 
ports Opera  as  a  permanent  institution.  Of  Verdi's 
Traviata,  the  Courier  §  Enquirer  says  :  "  The  music 
is  as  poor  as  "Verdi  can  write  ;  that  of  Rigoleito.  even, 
shines  by  contrast.  At  the  end  of  the  third  act  there 
is  a  careful  piece  of  concerted  writing,  but  as  to  the 
rest — niente,  niente,  7iiente."  As  to  its  alleged  im- 
morality, the  same  journal  justly  says  : 

It  is  true  that  La  Traviata  is  a  young  lady  whose 
relations  to  some  members  of  the  other  sex  are  not 
very  clearly  defined ;  but  those  relations  are  not 
obtruded  by  the  action,  and  would  not  be  known  to 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  audience,  were  it  not  for  the 
translation  of  the  libretto  which  Mr.  Darcy  has  pub- 
lished. Still,  the  story  having  got  out,  the  lady  must 
be  considered  improper  and  frowned  out  of  good  opera 
society,  although  many  of  those  who  maintain  their 

position  are  no  better  than she   is;    for   instance 

Elvira  in  Do7i  Giovanni,  Leonora  in  La  Favorita, 
Mrs.  Norma,  Mrs.  Borgia,  and  Thisbe  in  II  Giura- 
mento. 

Still  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  matter  of 
moral  censorship.  La  Traoiata,  taken  as  a  whole, 
both  musically  and  dramatically,  is  fair  game,  as  pal- 
pably appealing  to  a  corrupt  appetite  in  both  regards. 

A  marriage  took  place  last  week  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Bristol  churches,  (says  the  Musical  World,) 
which  attracted  great  numbers  to  see  it,  owing  to  a 
report  having  got. abroad  that  the  bridegroom  was 
twice  before  on  the  eve  of  happiness,  and  had  gone 
half  way  to  the  altar,  but  owing  to  a  singular  nervous- 
ness, had,  upon  each  occasion,  turned  heel,  and  made 
a  speedy  retreat  from  the  church,  not  having  sufficient 
resolution  to  go  through  the  celebration.  Aware  of 
his  weakness,  he,  it  is  said,  candidly  declared  that, 
unless  some  means  were  adopted  to  give  him  courage, 
he  would  be  sure,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  levant  the 
third  time,  as  in  the  tw^o  previous  instances,  and  sug- 
gested music  as  the  most  likely  agent  to  sustain  his 
.self-possession.  The  lady's  friends  acted  on  the  hint, 
and  engaged  the  organist,  who  played  vehemently 
during  the  whole  ceremony.  It  had  the  desired  effect ; 
he  did  not  run  away,  much,  apparently,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  crowds  assembled  in  and  outside  the 
church,  who  confidently  looked  out  for  a  scene. — 
Everything,  however,  passed  off  as  it  should. 


In  the  New  York  correspondence  of  a  religious 
paper,  the  Christian  Watchman  and  Reflector,  of  tliis 
city,  we  find  ;a  definition  of  Italian  Opera,  which  is 
charming  for  its  simpliciti/,  to  say  the  least.  For  in- 
stance : 

"What  is  the  Italian  Opera?  "We  cannot  speak 
from  our  own  personal  knowledge  and  observation. 
"We  never  witnessed  it.  But  we  have  witnessed  inci- 
dental fragments,  thrown  into  concerts,  and  we 
should  describe  it  somewhat  in  the  following  man- 
ner. One  dozen  men  and  women  on  a  stage,  each 
with  a  sheet  of  music  in  their  hand,  and  each  stri- 
ving to  scream  louder  than  the  other,  flourishing  the 
music,  and  accompanying  the  strange  sounds  with 
violent  gestures  and  contortions  of  the  body,  hands 
and  head,  while  behind  them  a  company  of  musi- 
cians make  a  desperate  assault  upon  their  insfrn- 
ments,  pounding  pianos,  heating  bass  drums,  tearing 
violins,  and  blowing  up  French  horns,  as  if  they  in- 
tended their  utter  destruction.  "With  a  few  lulls  and 
returns,  the  storm  finally  subsides,  and  the  perform- 
ers, apparently  exhausted  with  the  laborious  effort, 
take  their  seats  to  rest  five  minutes  and  then  repeat 
this  singular  performance.  Now  many  admirers  of 
flne  music  will  call  all  this  a  caricature,  and  charge 
it  to  our  want  of  taste.  We  certainly  plead  guilty  to 
the  want  of  taste.  But  it  is  dreadful  to  call  such 
performances  music,  and  somewhat  amusing  to  see 
people  try  hard  to  appreciate  and  pretend  to  admire 
them. 


%&x^i{xii%tm\\ii%. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 


The  Mciulelssolin  Quintette  Club's 

Will  take  plare  on  TUESDAY,  Dec.  16,  at  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Rooms,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  TRENKLE,  Pianist. 

A  new  Quartette  in  F,  by  Rubinstein,  will  be  played  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Trenkle  will  play  in  Mendelssohn's  B  flat  Duo, 
with  'Cello,  and  two  Morceaux  by  Chopin.  Beethoven's  Sep- 
tette and  other  good  works  will  be  presented. 

Packajte  of  Eight  Tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S5  ;  Single 
tickets  $1  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

PHILHAEMONIC  CONCERTS, 

TIIE  undersigned  proposes  to  give  a  series  of  FOUR  Orches- 
tral Concerts  as  soon  as  a  sufQcient  number  of  subssribers 
shall  be  obtained.  Subscriptions  received  at  Wade's  music 
store,  197  Washington  Street,  and  Russell  &  Richardson's,  1.3 
Tremont,  or  282  Washington  Street,  where  the  prospectus  may 
be  seen.  CARL  ZEimAHN. 

GUSTAVE     SATTER'S 

PHILHARiytONIC    SOIR]&ES. 

FIRST     EVENING. 

PROaRAMME. 

1— Quartet :  G  minor, .' R.  Willmers. 

2 — a)Mazourka,  ) 

i)Nocturne,  >  (first  time.) G.  Satter. 

cjScherzo,      ) 
3-a)Con,stancy:  Song,  \  ^   R^ttrr 

6)Cicily:  Ballad,        ] U- Battee. 

4— Sonata  (Kreutzer)  for  Piano  and  Violin, Beethovew. 

5— Reminiscence  de  "  Robert  le  Diable," Franz  Liszt. 

The  Concerts  (three  in  number)  will  take  place  at  Mfssrs. 
Hallet.  Davis  &  Co.'s  Piano  Rooms,  on  evenings  to  be  hpre- 
after  specified.  Among  the  Artists  who  will  assist  during  the 
Series,  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  William  Mason,  Schultze, 
JuKGNiCKEL,  EcKHARDT,  B.  J.  Lang,  and  Others. 


. .THE 

Modern  School  for  the  Piano-Forte 

IS   THE 

Best  Instruction  Book  ever  published! 

It  has  been  awarded  the  first  Prize  Medal  at  the  late  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  M:isgachusetts  Ch  iritable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  recommended  by 
S.  THALBERG,  A.  DREYSCHOCK, 

A.  JAELL,  WM.  MASON, 

OTTO  DRESEL,  JULTUS  KNORR, 

Dr.  LOWELL  MASON,  GEO-  J.  WKBR, 

W.  B.  BRADBURY,  G-  F.  HOOT, 

B.  F.  BAKER,  and  over  200  others, 

Comprising  Music  Teachers,  Principals  of  Seminaries,  Ama-   ■ 
teurs,  &c.  &c.    If  you  wish  to  buy  the  best  book,  that  will 
teach  you  to  play  in  the  shortest  time,  it  is  the 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PMO-FORTE, 

BY    NATHAN    RICH.VRDSON. 
Price  Three  Dollars. 

PDBUSUED  BY 

KTJSSELL  &  EIGHARDSOBT,  Boston, 

And  for  sale  6y  all  Music  Dealers  in  the  United  States. 
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....A..... 

TTRITTEN  BY  THE 

EEV.    T.    A.    STABKBT, 

MDSIC  Br 

GEOEGE    -WILLIAM    •WAEBEIT. 

— ALSO — ■ 
THIRD  EDITION  OF  WARREN'S 

boboli^stk:  fotuTS.a., 

JU3T  PUBLISHED  BY  

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 
ono-A-KT  :o  XT  I  Xj  x>  E  aFt , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 


Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


THE     FIFTH    THOUSAND    OF 
TUB      C3-OL3DE3Sr     "WT-HE-A-TH, 

IS  row  ready.  The  demand  for  this  new  volume  of  Vocal 
Instruction  exceeds  that  of  any  Juvenile  Booli  of  the  kind 
ever  issued.  It  is  adopted  wherever  Isnown,  teachers  and 
scholars  being  at  once  convinced  of  its  superior  merit  as  a 
method  of  instruction,  while  its  150  pieces  of  the  most  popular 
music  render  it  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  book  for 
Schools.    Price  only  30  cts.    S3  per  doz. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

G.    ANDHt    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Foreign  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Ritnbault,  a  few  copies. 
Ju.'it  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meyee  Flutes. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Messrs.  MASOIsT  &  HAMLIW  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  musical  instrument,  the  Organ -Harmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  185S.  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  MEDAL)'has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1856.  First  Pre- 
miuiris  have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  : — Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1856: — making  Sij:  First  Premiums  in  one  month  ! ! 

N.  B. — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  m  every  Fair  at  which 
they  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ -Harmonium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  {holding  two  patents 
for  it}  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass.  The  one  with 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  JS400.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  $350.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  Sf60  to  $:175.    Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  $200. 

K^For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MASOBT  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  St.  [cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston^  Ms. 

Mr.  HUGO  LEONHAED, 

From    the    Conservatory    or    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 


CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE    AND    SINGING. 

Mrs.    CARL    ZERRAHN, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Eesidenoe  ITo.  1  Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€tu\n  Df  tilt  '\iiim  itE^r  licging, 

r.    S.   HOTEIi. 

^DWaSS^Ii.    BAI.CH, 


%\i\\m^  for  \\t  Cummg  Bmm> 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

r^  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9'   Broadway^  NX. 
Anthems  for  Christinas. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  s.  A. 
T.  B.,  19  eta.    Single  vocal  parts,  13  eta.    Class  copy,  3  cts. 
CROCE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  8.  a.  t.  b.,  19  cts. 
GREENE. — Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.    Separate 
vocifl  parts,  22  cents. 
HANDEL.— For  behold  darkness.    Recit.         )  jg  cgntg 
The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.  Air  b.  ) 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born.   31  cts.    Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive ;  and  O  !  thou  that  tellest ; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.    Ditto,  8vo.  6  cts.    Separate 
vocal  parts,  25  cts. 
JACKSON,  (Masham.)— Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs  : — 
Sing,  0  heavens !  {4  voices,)  25  cts.    Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
O  Zion  !  that  bringest  good  tiding^i,  (4  voice.'',)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  {4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord:  Short  Anthem  for  S.  A  t.b 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  ct«.    Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.    Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  In  full  score. 
Verse,  a.  t.  b.  69  cts.     S^-parate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.    Verse,  a.  t.  b.  25  cts.    Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  8.  A.  T.  B., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.     Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  Christmas-tide, 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

ISmosize, 13 

"  post-free, 15 

"  in  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  bound  in  scarlet  cloth, . .   25 

"  compressed  four  vocal  parts, 25 

These  Carols  may  he  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
.  instrument.    The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  $1.13. 

NOVELLO^S    music    STOREj 
389  Broadway,  Nevr  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

TE-A-CIEiEIR    OIF     SIHSTGi-IISra-, 
4:7  Maiicock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

Is  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelaui'b  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,/or  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6ch,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chlckering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year^ 
who  mny  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN. 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

3E«atiuttoj: of  ttf  piano-^oitt,  ©rjgan  $c  Slarntjonj, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

J.    M.    MOZART. 

KESTDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 


JOB  PHIFTIFG 

OF     ETEUT     DESCBIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PEOMFTLT 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 
No.    ai    SCHOOL-STREET. 

3E3C  DE! -VST  S  ' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Mauufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

I=.    F.    X>OI3Gi-B, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beaclx  St.  Boston,  and  tV.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

(t7=-PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPOKTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Xo.  56  Kneeland  Street, 


WABEKOOMS, 

nvcA-soia-io    ■x":esbi/ei»Ij:e!, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


CARL    HAUSE 

OTFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  reques^ted. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Itow. 

C.    BRETJSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErartTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATINQ  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[E7^  Constantly^  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^aji£r  of  Hrt  anlr  3Lit£ratux«, 

PuWislied  every  Satnrday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Ttvo  Dollars  per  aumiiUy  iii  advance* 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mcsic,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  In  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  S:c. 

[C/^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

Tirst  insertion,  perline 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

for  one  column,  {126  lines)  first  insertion $112.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  perline  20 cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisementB, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

S^?2ir^CHOOL    STREET. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TERMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance- 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PEOPETETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

[C==  OFFICE.   ETo.  21   School   Street,  Boston. 


At  the 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS   EECEIVED 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Bo5ton. 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.       " 
GEOUGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Trcmont  Row,       " 

CLAPP  &  CORY, ProTidence,  R.  I. 

C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCHARFENRERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

GEORGE   DUTTON,  Je Rochester,  N.  Y. 

G,  ANDRE  &  CO 306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACH  AM, ..181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

^¥.  ¥.  COLBUBN, Cincinnati,  0. 

HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 


Theodore  de  Witt. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal,  from  the  Supplement  to  the 
Conversations- lexicon.) 

TnEODORE  DE  WiTT,  a  descenrlent  of  the 
famous  family  in  the  Netherlands,  to  which  be- 
lonijed  the  two  patriots  murdered  by  the  people 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  son  of  John 
de  Witt,  a  music  teacher  and  organist  yet  living 
in  Niederwesel.  Under  bis  father's  iiistruction 
he  made  such  remarkable  progress  that  he  ven- 
tured in  his  seventh  year  to  let  himself  be  heard 
in  public.  Gifted  in  his  childhood  with  really 
striking  beauty  and  with  a  wonderfully  fine 
soprano  voice,  he  exercised  a  rare  attraction  upon 
everybody.  Without  having  studied  counter- 
point, he  composed  pieces  in  which  not  an  error 
could  be  found.  A  musician,  who  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  boy  was  able  to  do  such  things 
without  help  from  others,  gave  him  one  day  a 
theme  and  shut  him  up  with  it.  In  this  solitude 
AVitt  set  a  piece  of  music,  of  which  the  most 
thoroughly-trained  musician  would  not  have  been 
ashamed.  His  first  proper  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  music  he  received  through  Bischof,  the 
(to  musicians)  well-known  director  of  the  gymna- 
sium of  Wesel.  His  attention  had  been  attracted 
to  the  boy  in  a  concert,  which  be  gave  in  his  own 
name  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Witt  conceived  the 
resolution  of  going  to  Berlin,  there  to  educate 
himself  as  a  musician.  Without  means  and 
without  friends,  he  relied  with  the  naive  confi- 
dence of  youth  on  good  men,  who  should  make 
his  hard  way  easy.  He  was  commended  to  Feli.x. 
Mendelssohn  ;  but  all  the  aid  he  got  from  him 
consisted  in  an  earnest  dissuasion  from  the  mu- 
sical career ;  and  he  even  refused  his  request  for 
a  free  ticket  to  one  of  his  oratorios.     Piano-forte 


teaching,  too,  by  which  he  sought  the  means  of 
living,  would  not  go  at  first,  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  teacher  being  the  greatest  obstacle  in  his  way. 
Such  bitter  experiences  only  added  spurs  to  his 
zeal,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Witt  earned  the 
couple  of  thalers,  which  he  had  to  give  Professor 
Dehn  for  each  hour  of  instruction.  Moreover, 
he  needed  for  his  studies  costly  works,  and  so  he 
had  to  let  his  body  suffer  all  the  more,  as  he  was 
tormented  by  those  social  requirements  which  no 
young  musician  can  escape ;  not  seldom  did  he 
make  music  late  into  the  night,  and  then  walk  a 
long  way  home  through  snow  and  ice,  and  by 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  be  ready  again 
to  give  lessons. 

Witt  sought  to  distinguish  himself  not  merely 
as  a  composer,  but  also  as  a  piano-player.  In 
this  latter  character  he  made  Liszt  his  model. 
In  this  he  did  not  strive  to  conquer  technical  difli- 
culties  for  the  sake  of  performing  wonderful 
artistic  feats,  but  because  he  said  to  himself  that 
in  this  way  the  power  of  musical  interpretation 
would  be  enlarged  and  the  most  soul-ful  delivery 
of  the  older  works  be  rendered  possible.  He 
practised  away  as  his  own  teacher,  and  invented 
a  system  of  finger  exercises,  which  was  calculated 
to  put  aside  all  special  mannerism  and  lead  to  the 
mastery  of  the  most  difficult  tone-figures.  A  man 
who  has  often  heard  him,  says  in  ths  AUgemeine 
Zeitung,  that  as  a  piano-player  he  lias  rivalled 
Mendelssohn.  "  Especially  charming  was  his 
delivery  of  the  latter's  '  Songs  without  Words,' 
which  he  rendered  as  impartially  and  lovingly  as 
if  the  chords  gushed  from  his  own  artistic  soul. 
He  had  not  much  real  sympathy  with  this  sort  of 
music,  and  he  despised  the  public  which  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  sensuous  charms  herein  pre- 
sented. Yet  he  only  indulged  in  this  severity  of 
judgment  towards  those  who  had  the  capacity  of 
comprehending  something  higher.  Above  all 
was  he  happy  in  the  rendering  of  Beethoven's 
masterworks.  These,  under  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment, became  really  popular.  The  impenetrable 
difficulties  which  we  used  to  hear  complained  of, 
vanished  before  this  practical  unfolding  of  the 
musical  idea.  To  hear  him  present  these  divine 
tone-pictures  was  not  merely  a  single  enjoyment, 
but  also  the  source  of  the  richest  instruction. 
One  might  say  that  his  ilustrations  bore  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
master,  as  set  down  in  notes,  that  an  engraving 
of  Marco  Antonio  does  to  one  of  Raphael's 
sketches,  which  have  served  and  satisfied  him  for 
a  model.  Free  from  ornament,  as  there,  but 
clear,  full  and  noble,  came  out  every  single  idea 
from  the  foaming  waves  of  tone,  and  the  rhythm, 
of  which  a  deep  understanding  seemed  inborn  in 
him,  reigned  with  an  unswerving  omnipotence  in 


his  harmonic  play,  just  as  in  painting  a  firm  com- 
prehension of  form  reigns  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
rendering  of  color,  the  one-sided  predominance 
of  which  after  a  while  excites  in  a  true  artist  the 
same  loathing  that  Witt  felt  in  listening  to 
pieces  of  the  New  Romantic  music  which  were 
piped  to  him  upon  his  sick  bed  frequently  for 
days  and  weeks  together." 

His  undeveloped  physique  was  ill  calculated  in 
the  long  run  for  such  manifold  exertions.  One 
evening  in  bed  Witt  had  an  attack  of  bleeding, 
which  robbed  him  of  his  speech.  Only  on  the 
next  morning  did  the  maid  find  him  in  his  blood. 
As  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  he  went 
home  to  seek  a  fuller  cure  at  a  retired  country 
house.  After  a  year's  respite  he  was  again  in 
Berlin,  and  now  directed  all  his  study  to  the 
Fugue.  Here  again  he  overtaxed  his  strength, 
until  one  day  he  sank  powerless  from  his  seat, 
and  was  taken  with  a  nervous  fever,  which,  with 
an  intermittent  character,  never  left  him  till  hia 
death.  At  the  beths  of  Heringsdorf,  where  his 
physician  sent  him,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Emanuel  Geibel  and  Chancellor  von  Dach- 
liOEDEN.  Guibel  wrote  songs,  Witt  set  them  to 
music  and  Dachroden  sang  them.  Afterwards 
Meyerbeer  rescued  him  from  his  embarrassments, 
by  procuring  for  him  from  the  king  of  Prussia  a 
stipend  for  a  year's  journey  to  Italy.  When  he 
made  his  appearance  at  Rome,  some  of  his  works 
were  published,  but  more  were  refused  by  the 
publishers.  Some  compositions  which  he  pre- 
pared for  another  musician,  and  which  that  other 
gave  out  as  his  own,  had  procured  for  the  latter 
a  lucrative  place  from  the  then  minister,  Eich- 
horn  ;  but  he  himself  got  only  a  beggarly  quit- 
tance. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850  he  went  to  Rome.  In 
the  winter  he  had  seldom  a  well  moment,  but  in 
the  spring  he  most  happily  revived  and  could 
resume  his  studies.  Pie  now  composed  a  Christ- 
mas Cantata,  which  grew  under  his  hand  to  a 
small  oratorio,  an  Agnus  Dei,  Tantum  ergo,  and 
several  psalms  ;  of  these  works  only  a  few  have 
reached  publication.  He  was  recommended  by 
distinguished  connoisseurs,  and  yet  it  generally 
happened  that  the  music-publishers  courteously 
declined  the  works  he  sent  them.  With  the 
Italians  he  found  comparatively  more  recogni- 
tion. Among  those  who  received  him  with  dis- 
tinction, we  may  name  especially  the  celebrated 
Raimondi,  composer  of  a  gigantic  work  upon 
Fugue  composition,  who  died  as  maestro  di  capcl- 
la  at  St.  Peter's.  Also  many  Italian  -virtuosos 
placed  themselves  gratuitously  at  his  service  and 
formed  an  orchestra,  which  under  his  direction 
studied  the  Beethoven  symphonies.  In  these  pro- 
ductions he  showed  the  demoniacal  power  which 
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he  exercised  over  his  performing  musicians,  and 
through  which  he  carried  alonj;  with  him  even 
those  who  were  not  talented.  To  the  kindness 
of  Chancellor  von  Dachrbden  he  owed  it,  that 
the  king  of  Prussia  converted  his  stipend,  at  the 
moment  when  it  ran  out,  into  a  permanent  sub- 
sidy.    His  future  was  now  secure. 

The  continual  rejection  of  his  works  by 
publishers  had  indisposed  him  to  compose  more 
himself.  He  now  busied  himself  wirh  a  crit- 
ical edition  of  the  Motets  of  Palestrina.— 
While  he  worked  assiduously  at  these,  he 
gradually  collected  around  him  the  material  for 
a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  great 
master.  A  good  edition  of  that  sort  does  not 
exist,  and  there  was  danger  that  the  authentic 
copies  of  Palestrina's  works  would  go  utterly  to 
ruin.  In  the  e.xisting  copies  there  is  a  fearful  want 
of  exactness,  which  perplexes  even  connoisseurs. 
To  be  sure,  Baini,  the  last  chapel-master  of  the 
singing  choir  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  has  set  the 
whole  of  Palestrina  in  score,  and  has  bequeathed 
this  work,  since  he  was  unable  to  bring  it  out 
himself,  to  the  Minerva  library  in  Rome,  on  the 
condition  that  it  shall  be  published.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Sistine  choir  has  not  respected  this 
bequest  of  Baini.  The  score  lies  buried  in  the 
archives  of  the  Sistine,  and  the  editions,  which 
Baini  could  still  use  in  the  libraries,  have  now 
disappeared  from  thence.  The  Sistine  Chapel 
will  never  publish  Baini's  work,  for  it  calls  it  its 
own  property,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  Baini  has  plundered  the 
archives  of  cloisters  to  make  his  edition  complete. 

Witt  had  the  good  fortune  to  hunt  up  the 
original  impressions  of  Palestrina,  and  even  such 
as  were  unknown  to  Baini.  He  constructed  his 
edition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  equally  just  to 
the  wants  of  the  public  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  With  him  we  find  the  modern,  more 
easily  read  clefs  employed  ;  and  yet  the  orig- 
inal ones  which  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  regulation  of  the  pitch  of  the  parts,  are 
added.  He  visited  the  Sistine  Chapel  as  often  as 
possible,  in  order  closely  to  examine  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  traditional  manner  of  delivery  in  the 
papal  choir.  He  had  completed  the  three  first 
volumes,  and  yet  no  publisher  appeared.  Finally, 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year  Hackel,  in  Mannheim, 
made  him  honorable  proposals.  It  was  the  last 
joy  that  poor  Witt  had.  A  few  weeks  later,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1855,  a  gentle  death  deliv- 
ered him  from  his  hard  trials. 

His  Palestrina  will  make  his  name  celebrated. 
His  compositions  we  should  be  pleased  to  see 
soon  published ;  for  a  competent  writer,  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  gives  them  extra- 
ordinary praise :  "  The  greater  part  of  the  melo- 
dies in  his  songs  are  remarkably  simjile,  but;  full 
of  touching  grace  and  noble  pathos,  with  an  ear- 
nest depth  of  feeling.  His  rare  originality  reveals 
itself  especially  in  unexpected  and  brilliantly  ef- 
fective modulations.  The  accompaniment  is  full 
and  rich,  and  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  of  its  resources.  But  what  enchains 
one  more  than  all  these  excellencies  is  the  fidelity 
and  purity  with  which  his  whole  being,  his 
strongly  marked  character,  is  mirrored  in  his 
artistic  products ;  that  lofty  enthusiasm,  with 
scientific  completeness  and  severity  ;  that  noble, 
high-hearted  feehng,  with  an  all-penetrating 
acumen ;  that  love  for  truth,  which  you  may 
trace  into  the  most  delicate  details ;  and  that  log- 


ical continuity  and  strictness,  with  the  most  glow- 
in"  warmth  of  heart  and  imagination." 


Musical  Extremes. 

[The  following  pithy  little  Introduction  by  M.  Ber- 
lioz to  his  Treatise  on  Instrumentation,  contains 
much  in  little,] 

At  no  period  in  the  History  of  Music  has  there 
been  greater  mention  made  of  Infitnmientatlon, 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  reason  of  this  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  completely  modern 
development  which  has  taken  place  in  this  branch 
of  tlie  Art ;  and  perhaps,  also,  in  the  multitude  of 
criticisms,  opinions,  different  doctrines,  judgments, 
rational  and  irrational  arguments  spoken  or 
written,  for  which  the  slightest  productions  of  the 
most  inferior  composers  form  a  pretext. 

There  appears  at  present  to  be  great  importance 
attached  to  this  art  of  instrumenting,  which  was 
unknown  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  of  which,  sixty  years  ago,  many  persons 
who  passed  for  sincere  friends  of  Music,  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  the  advance.  There  is  an  effort, 
now-a-days,  to  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
musical  progress,  upon  other  points.  It  has  always 
been  thus;  therefore  it  can  scarcely  create  sur- 
prise. At  first,  music  was  only  acknowledged  to 
exist  in  a  series  of  consonant  harmonies,  inter- 
mingled with  a  few  discords  of  suspension ;  and 
when  Monteverde  attempted  to  subjoin  the  chord 
of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant  without  prepara- 
tion, blame  and  invective  of  all  kinds  failed  not  to 
be  levelled  at  him.  But  this  seventh  once 
admitted,  in  spite  of  all,  witli  the  discords  of 
suspension,  there  were  not  wanting  those  among 
so-called  learned  authorities  who  held  in  contempt 
all  compositions  o(  which  the  harmony  was  simple, 
sweet,  dear,  sonorous,  natural;  it  was  absolutely 
requisite,  to  please  these  gentry,  that  it  should  be 
crammed  with  chords  of  the  second  major  and 
minor,  with  sevenths,  ninths,  fourths,  and  fifths, 
employed  without  reason  or  intention,  unless  that 
of  being  as  frequently  as  possible  harsh  to  the  ear. 
These  musicians  took  a  fancy  for  dissonant  chords, 
as  certain  animals  have  a  predilection  for  salt, 
prickly  plants,  and  thorny  shruLs.  It  was  the 
exaggeration  of  reaction. 

Mi-dody  was  not  to  be  found  among  these  fine 
combinations ;  when  it  appeared  it  was  cried  down, 
as  the  ruin  of  Art,  the  neglect  of  time-honored 
rules,  &c.,  &c.;  all  was  a[iparently  lost.  Never- 
theless, meloily  maintained  its  ground  ;  a  reaction 
of  melody,  in  its  turn,  was  not  long  in  appearing. 
There  were  fanatical  melodists,  to  whom  every 
piece  of  music  in  more  than  three  parts  was 
insupportable.  Some  of  them  asserted  that,  in 
the  majorit)'  of  cases,  the  subject  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  bass  only,  leaving  to  the  hearer 
the  delight  of  imagining  the  complemental  notes  of 
the  chords.  Others  went  still  i'ariher,  desiring  to 
have  no  accompaniment  at  all,  affirming  that 
harmony  was  but  a  barbarous  invention. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  modulations.  At  the 
period  when  the  habit  was  to  modulate  only  in 
relative  keys,  the  first  who  ventured  to  pass  into 
a  foreign  key,  was  treated  with  contumely, — as 
might  have  been  expected.  Whatever  the  effect 
of  this  new  modulation,  masters  severely  objected 
to  it.  The  innovator  vainlj'  pleaded  : — "  Listen 
to  it;  observe  how  agreeably  it  is  brought  in,  how 
well  worked,  how  adroitly  linked  with  that  which 
precedes  and  succeeds,  and  how  deliciously  it 
sounds !"  "  That's  not  the  question !"  was  the 
reply.  "  This  modulation  is  prohibited  ;  therefore 
it  must  not  be  made  I"  But  as,  on  the  contrary, 
that  is  the  precise  question  throughout,  irrelative 
modulations  did  not  fail  soon  to  appear  in  grand 
music,  aiding  in  producing  effects  no  less  felicitous 
than  unexpected.  Almost  immediately  arose  a 
new  order  of  pedantry;  when  people  thought 
themselves  degraded  by  modulating  into  the 
dominant;  and  who  frolicked  sweetly,  in  the 
smallest  rondo,  from  the  key  of  C  natural  into  F 
sharp  major. 

Time,  little  by  little,  has  re-arranged  each  thing 
in  its  place.  A  too  rigid  adherence  to  custom  has 
been  distinguished  from  the  reactions  of  vanity, 
folly,  and  obstinacy;  and  it  is  pretty  generally 


agreed  to  allow,  at  present,  in  all  that  regards 
harmony,  melody,  and  modulation,  that  whatever 
produces  a  good  effect  is  good,  as  that  whatever 
produces  a  bad  one  is  had ;  and  that  the  authority 
of  a  hundred  old  men,  even  if  they  were  each  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age,  cannot  make 
ugly  that  which  is  beautiful,  nor  beautiful  that 
which  is  ugly. 

As  for  instrumentation,  expression,  and  rhythm, 
that  is  quite  another  affair.  Their  turn  for  being 
discerned,  denounced,  admitted,  fettered,  freed, 
and  exaggerated,  not  having  come  until  much 
later,  they  cannot  have  attained  the  point  previ- 
ously reached  by  other  branches  of  the  Art.  It 
may  be  said,  that  instrumentation,  as  first  in  order, 
IS  at  the  stage  of  exaggeration. 

It  requires  much  time  to  discover  Musical 
Mediterraneans;  and  still  more,  to  master  their 
navigation. 


For  Dwigbt's  .TourDal  of  Music. 

Violins  at  the  Fair. 

Mr.  Editor : — Being  somewhat  partial  to  the 
Violin,  I  have  read  the  several  reports  of  the 
Judges  on  that  instrument,  appointed  at  the  late 

Mechanics'  Fair,  and  have  been  considerably 

amused.  First  it  was  reported  that  "  to  John' 
White  a  Diploma  was  awarded  for  a  Violin," — 
then  we  were  told  that  mistakes  had  been  made, 
and  that  a  new  report  might  be  expected.  In 
your  last  paper  we  have:  "White  Brothers, 
Boston,  Violins  and  Guitars.  The  Guitars  were 
good  instruments  of  more  than  common  power 
and  richness  of  tone.  The  Violins  were  highly 
creditable  to  the  manufacturers  as  specimens  of 
work,  but  were  unattended  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniment— a  bow,  so  necessary  to  produce  the 
proper  vibrations  and  prove  their  cjuality." — There 
sir,  that  is  from  gentlemen  supposed  to  be  violin 
players,  and  consequently  owners  of  bows,  else,  a 
bow  would  not  have  helped  them.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  the  statement  attached  to  one 
of  the  Violins,  would  have  caused  desire  enough 
to  hear  its  tones,  even  at  some  little  trouble.  The 
Statement  read  thus:  "In  1761  the  Mayor  of 
London  made  to  the  town  of  Cambridge  a  present 
of  an  Organ  built  by  the  famous  Snetzler; — 
During  the  Revolution  a  great  part  of  the  metal 
pipes  were  taken  to  make  bullets  of,  and  about  ten 
years  since  the  remains  of  the  Organ  were  taken 
down.  The  top  of  this  Violin  was  a  part  of  that 
Oman. — The  back  and  hoops  were  made  from  the 
old  communion  table  of  the  Church  in  Lexington." 
That  there  are  persons  to  whom  a  Violin  made  of 
a  part  of  a  Snetzler  Organ,  or  of  Noah's  Ark, 
would  be  no  more  valuable  than  if  made  of  a 
barn  door,  I  am  aware.  There  are  also  others  of 
a  different  temperament ;  witness  the  canes  made 
of  Constitution  wood,  enough  to  build  a  navy. 
Violinists  believe  that  the  excellence  of  old  Violins 
is  in  part  owing  to  the  age  of  the  wood ; — and  here 
is  a  Violin  the  wood  of  which  is  a  hundred  years 
old.  Of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  any 
one  could  judge  with  half  an  eye,  and  without 
troubling  a  Committee.  But  sir,  Mr.  White 
assures  me  that  there  was  a  hoto  in  the  case  with 
the  Violins,  and  that  he  was  careful  to  have  it 
nicely  rosined. 

When  the  lamented  Artot  visited  this  country, 
years  ago,  he  brought  with  him  two  Violins  that 
cost  him  §3,000,  one  of  them  an  undoubted 
Straduari  in  its  original  state.  Being  very  much 
pleased  with  Mr.  White's  work,  he  allowed  him  to 
measure  and  copy  those  instruments,  and  those 
measurements  have  been  the  basis  of  Mr.  AVhite's 
work  since   that  time,  modified  by   the  various 
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Guarncri,  Amati,  &o.  which  have  since  passed 
through  his  hands.  I  presume  there  is  hardly  a 
Violinist  in  Boston  who  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  excellence  of  Mr.  White's  work,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  consequence  of  his 
reputation  as  a  repairer,  he  gets  but  little  time  for 
new  work.  lie  has  made  in  all  about  Eighty 
instruments,  and  I  will  here  state  that  he  never 
steams  or  soaks  his  wood  to  make  it  appear  old, 
as  is  the  practice  of  some  modern  Violin  makers; 
— he  prefers  to  have  his  instruments  grow  b  tter 
instead  of  worse ; — in  fact  he  is  working  for  a 
posthumous  reputation. 

The  Judges  did  no  more  than  justice  in  their 
report  of  the  Guitars.  One  of  them  was  played 
behind  -the  scenes  in  one  of  our  Theatres,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  orchestra  supposed  it  to  be 
a  Harp. 

4 IW       ► 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
GOUD  OLA-SAIL. 
[From  the  German  of  Gruen.] 
Hark  !  past  the  midnight  hour  ! 
The  streets  from  men  are  free  ! 
The  moon  pours  down  her  splendor 
On  palace,  church  and  sea  ! 

"Would'st  thou  behold  fair  Venice  ? 

Delay  not  now  the  sight ! 
This  is  the  very  hour — 

This  is  the  very  light ! 

The  marble  forms  are  living  ! 

The  palace  walls  grow  white ; 
Gigantic  silver  tablets 

Kecording  deeds  of  night. 

Love,  would'st  thou  taste  her  pleasures  ? 

List  to  her  summons  soon  ; 
The  Gondola  her  cradle, 

Her  dawning  red  the  moon. 

'Mid  the  old  world's  gray  shadows, 

"With  loving  arm  to  twine 
Around  the  blooming  Present, 

What  fair  attendance  thine  ! 

And  though  thy  tears  fell  freely 

On  graves  of  days  gone  by, 
The  lily-handed  Present 

Should  quickly  wipe  them  dry.      c.  T.  B. 


Friends  and  Music  in  Beriin. 

[T7e  are  indebted  to  some  unknown  friend  for  a 
marked  copy  of  the  St.  Louis  Intslliffencer  of  Nov.  29, 
containing  the  following  pleasant  letter  about  one 
who  needs  no  inti-oduction  to  our  readers.  The  ap- 
pended information  about  music  in  the  Prussian 
capital  will  not  be  new  to  many,  but  is  interesting 
enough  to  hear  again  from  the  mouth  of  a  new  re- 
porter.] 

Berlin-,  February,  1856. 

Duar  Sir — Very  few  Americans  visit  Berlin 
with  the  purpose  of  spending  any  time,  without 
becoming  acquainted  with  a  fellow-countryman 
there,  so  long  resident  in  the  Prussian  capital  as 
to  be  in  many  respects  a  German,  though  at 
heart  and  in  hand  a  Yankee  throuiih  and  throuuh 
still. 

Americans  visit  his  little  room — No.  5.  Marien 
Strasse — to  ask  those  thousand  questions  which 
strangers  in  a  strange  land  are  always  anxious  to 
put;  and  Germans,  young  men  wishing  to  emi- 
grate, or  old  men  inquisitive  about  our  institu- 
tions, all  resort  to  him,  and  find  him  always  a 
man  of  the  widest  inCol-mation  and  of  the  most 
genial  heart. 

The  first  time  I  met  Alex.  W.  Thayer  was 
at  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  his  own  rooms, 
where  some  fifteen  of  us  young  Americans  sat 
down  to  the  nearest  approach  to  an  old-fashioned 
home  dinner  that  Thayer's  Yankee  ingenuity 
cotdd  improvise. 

The  dinner  was  got  tip  in  spite  of  dishearten- 
ing circumstances. 


There  wasn't  a  grandmother,  nor  mother,  nor 
aunt,  nor  cousin,  nor  sister,  nor  even  sweetheart, 
within  five  thousaiiil  miles,  to  grace  and  adorn 
the  table,  to  say  nothing  of  seeing  to  the  conking. 
But  Thayer  was  not  discouraged  ;  and  with  the 
help  of  what  reminiscences  ot  New  England 
housewifery  he  brought  with  him,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  his  Frau  Wirthin,  he  astonished  the 
rest  of  us  completely.  For  roast  turkey,  we  had 
roast  goose,  and  for  everything  else  a  famous 
dish  of  baked  beans ;  not  to  say  we  had  no  side 
dishes,  of  which  a  plenty,  but  baked  beans  was 
tJie  dish  of  the  evening. 

It  may  appear  a  very  tame  affair,  recurring  to 
it  now,  and  to  those  who  were  never  so  far  away 
from  home  and  native  land  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  but  if  yon  had  seen  the  burst  of  ap- 
plause that  greeted  the  appearance  of  those  beans, 
and  the  affection — more  than  the  ordinary  emo- 
tion or  display  at  sight  of  something  "  nice  " — 
with  which  each  loaded  plate  was  tenderly  passed 
around,  then  you  might  have  appreciated  our 
feelings  on  that  illustrious  occasion. 

This  was  in  1854.  In  1855,  one  year  there- 
after, we  sat  down  together  to  another  Thanks- 
giving dinner  ;  but  this  time  there  were  twenty- 
four  of  us,  and  in  proportion  to  our  larger  num- 
bers, we  had  a  larger  room  and  a  more  extensive 
bill  of  fare.  But  again  Thayer  was  the  presiding 
genius,  and  to  him  alone  is  New  England  in- 
debted for  planting  and  thus  fostering  the  growth 
of  one  of  her  most  peculiar  festivals  upon  a  Ibr- 
eign  soil. 

But  so  many  pleasant  reminiscences,  so  many 
remembrances  of  him  and  the  "times"  we  used 
to  enjoy  together,  rush  up  when  I  mention  Thay- 
er's name,  that  I  must  force  myself  to  the  thing  in 
hand,  or  I  shall  not  reach  it. 

In  more  than  one  respect  Alex.  "W.  Thayer  is 
an  honor  and  an  example  to  his  country. 

Passionately  fond  of  music,  a  first-rate  musical 
critic — although  a  performer  on  no  instrument — 
driven  to  it  by  his  own  strong  impulses  and  a  felt 
need  of  the  want  of  such  a  work,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  writing  of  a  life  of  Beethoven. 

It  is  nothing  extraordinary  now-a-days  for  a 
young  music  teacher  to  spend  six,  twelve,  eigh- 
teen months  or  two  years  in  Germany,  "  com- 
pleting his  musical  education,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
and  on  his  return  to  get  out  a  work  on  church 
psalmody,  a  glee  book,  lessons  on  the  piano-forte, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  which  shall  have  quite  a 
run.  This  is  nothing  dilficult.  Their  "works" 
are,  with  scarcely  an  e.xception,  mere  compilations, 
abridgements,  hotch-potch  translations  of  standard 
works  across  the  water.  They  get  their  reward, 
liowever — pay. 

Thayer  has  been  already  some  six  years  in 
collecting  material  for  his  biography.  He  has 
crossed  the  ocean  several  times,  has  traveled 
over  the  most  of  Germany,  ransacked  Bonn  and 
its  libraries,  where  Beethoven  was  born,  and  for 
years  buried  himself  alive,  as  it  were,  amonn-  the 
rusty  shelves  of  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Berlin, 
where  the  major  part  of  Beethoven's  correspon- 
dence, his  pencil  marks  on  book  margins,  scraps 
of  thoughts,  and  the  like,  have  been  preserveil. 

It  is  something  refreshing  in  this  book-making 
time,  where  a  dashing  fellow  publishes  his  book  a 
year,  as  coolly  as  he  draws  off  his  boots  at  night, 
to  know  there  is  at  least  one  countryman  of  ours 
doing  better. 

Thayer's  health  has  been  poor  for  the  last  year, 
and  wi'iting  for  the  New  York  papers  as  a  means 
of  support  has  taken  too  much  of  his  time,  yet  the 
work  is  drawing  near  its  close. 

Beethoven,  that  great  Titan  in  the  realms  of 
tone,  will  then  no  longer  remain  unhonored  by  a 
work  every  way  worthy  of  him,  in  its  inexhaus- 
tive  research  and  its  profound  critical  acumen. 

While  speaking  of  Thayer,  I  cannot  help  men- 
tioning one  of  the  peculiar  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed 
during  a  winter  spent  in  Berlin,  and  to  which  he 
first  introduced  me.  I  mean  the  concerts  at  Hen- 
nig's  Winter  Garden,  outside  the  Oranienburgher 
Thor. 

Here  Herr  Liebig,  a  Koyal  kapellmeister,  and 
leader  to  the  band  of  the  Alexander  regiment, 
has,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  cultivated 
a  taste   for   the   classic   productions   of  Mozart, 


Beethoven,  Ilaydn  and  Mendelssohn.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  furnish  music  for  tlie  masses,  and  that 
of  the  very  choicest  kind,  at  a  piice  lliat  would 
bring  it  within  their  reach.  All  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies,  including  the  instrumental  part  of 
the  Ninth,  were  pioduced  there  this  winter,  the 
most  of  ihcm  several  times.  So  also  of  Mendels- 
sohn's, and  many  of  Mozart's  and  Haydn's. 

His  orchestra  consists  of  forty.  The  concert 
begins  at  4  P.  M.,  which  is  just  dusk  in  Berlin, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  an  hour  each. 
The  first  hour  generally  consists  of  short  pieces  ; 
the  second  and  third  hours  are  usually  occupied 
by  a  symphony  each.  Beside  those  symphonies, 
I  heard  there  Mozart's  Dorfmusilcanten,  Haydn's 
Cldldren'ii  Sijimpliony,  Spohr's  Weihc  der  Tone, 
together  with  the  overtures  to  nearly  all  the 
grand  operas,  Wil/iam  Tell,  Oberon,  Euryantlie, 
Don  Giovanni,  and  especially  that  of  Tannhailser, 
with  extracts  from  the  bodj'  of  the  opera. 

It  was  thus  that,  with  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  the  great  masters  of  song  when  I  went  to 
Germany,  I  became  familiar  with  nearly  all  their 
finest  productions,  and  began  to  feel  myself 
almost  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Beethoven. 

The  admission  price  to  these  concerts  is  twelve 
and  half  cents,  but  if  you  buy  six  tickets  at  a 
time  you  get  theju  at  half  price.  You  wonder 
why  they  don't  make  admission  free  at  once. 
But  even  at  this  price  it  is  profitable  to  Herr 
Liebig,  the  conductor,  and  to  Madame  Hennig, 
proprietress  of  the  Gardens.  The  German  cus- 
tom is,  to  drink  a  cup  of  good  coffee,  or  a  tankard 
of  good  beer,  or  smoke  a  poor  cigar,  while  enjoy- 
ing such  good  music.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
small  table  to  every  four  or  six  persons  all 
through  the  saloon.  You  and  your  party  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  gather  around  one  or  two,  call 
the  Kellner,  order  your  beer  or  coffee,  and,  sip- 
ping either,  but  never  whispering  while  the  music 
proceeds,  listen. 

It  is  a  pleasant  audience  that  assembles  here. 
I  have  learnt  to  know  all  the  pretty  faces  and  near- 
ly all  the  whiskered  ones.  'The  ladies  bring  their 
knitting  or  embroidery,  and  the  gentlemen  their 
cigars,  and  their  respect  and  decorum  is  some- 
thing almost  inexplicable  to  an  American. 

A  low  P-s-t !  now  and  then  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  waiters  from  jostling  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers as  they  pass  them  around  ;  all  else  is  oppres- 
sively still  during  the  execution  of  the  symphony. 

Several  limes  there  were  fifteen  of  us  young 
Americans  gathered  in  a  clump  together,  a  little 
island  of  English  in  a  sea  of  German.  The 
saloons  hold  from  five  to  seven  hundred,  and  if 
anything  like  a  choice  programme  is  advertised 
in  the  morning  papers,  we  have  to  go  very  earl)^ 
often  by  three  o'clock,  to  secure  seats. 

Yours,  W X. 


Hearing  "  too  much  of  a  Good  Thing." 
— The  London  Musical  World,  in  an  article 
greatly  glorifying  the  sonorous  Verdi,  having  said 
that  his  great  pleasure  consists  in  living  upon  his 
lands,  in  the  midst  of  Ms  peasants,  who  all  know 
by  heart  the  finest  pieces  in  his  operas,  and  that 
at  Brussetto  the  reapers  perform  their  work  singing 
the  chorus  of  "  Kigoletto,"  "  Ernani,"  "  La  Travi- 
ata,"  and  the  "  Trovatore" — that  incorrigible 
joker,  Mr.  Punch,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"  this  sort  of  homage  would  be  rather  inconvenient 
if  addressed  to  all  composers.  For  instance,  Balfe 
would  soon  grow  tired  of  hearing  every  printer's 
boy,  who  was  waiting  in  the  passage  for  corrected 
proofs,  while  away  the  time  by  singing  '  I  Dreamt 
that  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls ;"■  and  we  imagine, 
that  Dr.  Maekay  would  very  quickly  lose  all 
patience  if,  whilst  he  finished  looking  at  the  news- 
paper, the  newsman's  boy,  who  was  shufiiinghis 
feet  outside,  amused  himself  every  day  by  shouting 
out,  as  loudly  as  he  could,  '  There's  a  Good  Time 
Cominn-,  Boys.'  Auber  would  not  be  too  well 
pleased  with"  his  servants  if  they  assembled  round 
his  bed-room  door,  regularly  at  6  o'clock,  to  tell 
him  to  '  Behold,  how  brightly  breaks  the  morning,' 
any  more  than  Piossini,  we  fancy,  would  be 
deiiiihted  by  his  tradesmen  rushing  into  bis  room 
every  night,  before  he  went  to  bed,  to  sing  to  him 
in  a  chorus,  'Buona  Sera.'" 
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Thalberg  and  the  Children. 

Thalberg  before  the  cliildren  must  have 
been  something  worth  seeing  as  well  as  heaving. 
From  the  Musical  Review  Extra  we  learn  that : 
The  tirst  gratuitous  concert  for  children  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  was  given  on  Tuesday, 
Dec.  2,  at  one  o'clock.  The  arrangements  made 
by  the  City  Superintendent,  S.  S.  Randall, 
Esq.,  were  most  e.xcellent.  Some  three  thousand 
of  the  happiest  young  ladies,  selected  from  the 
fifty  ward  schools  of  the  city,  filled  Niblo's  Theatre 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  while  the  stage  was  occupied 
by  the  officers  of  the  city  and  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  clergy.  A  temporary  platform 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  stage,  upon  which 
stood  the  Erard  grand  piano-forte.  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason  introduced  the  artist  to  the  assembled 
pupils  in  a  few  appropriate  words.  Then  Thal- 
berg and  Mme.  D'AngRi  delighted  the  audience 
with  some  of  their  best  pieces.  Mi-.  Kandall 
thanked  the  artists  in  a  brief  address,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Mason  the  pupils  all  rose  and 
sang  "  Sweet  Home,"  and  Mr.  Thalberg  spoke  a 
few  graceful  words  to  them.     Willis  says : 

Of  how  these  artists  acquitted  themselves,  it  is 
needless  to  speak.  Neither  could  or  would  have 
taken  more  pains  to  please,  had  they  been  per- 
forming before  the  assembled  cities  of  the  Uni- 
verse, instead  of  an  audience  of  young  girls.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  what  effect  the  music  had 
upon  them.  While  Thalberg  confined  himself  to 
the  exhibition  of  mere  musical  dexterities,  cutting 
great  swaths  of  harmony  up  and  down  the  piano, 
and  by  some  mystery  of  manipulation  sustaining 
a  melody  in  the  centre  of  the  instrument  while  he 
trolled  out  a  ceaseless  flood  of  music  at  both  ends 
of  it,  the  listeners  looked  on  with  eyes  and  mouth 
wide  open  and  watched  the  twinkling  movements 
of  those  cunning  hands  with  an  expression  rather 
of  wonder  than  of  enjoyment.  But  when  the 
gifted  pianist  took  up  the  familiar  theme  of  "  Home 
Sweet  Home,"  and  wreathed  it  all  about  with 
delicious  variations  in  which  complexity  was 
subordinated  by  beauty,  then  all  the  ruddy  faces 
lighted  up  with  a  deeper  glow,  and  a  smile  of 
pleasure  rippled  over  them,  and  the  whole  house 
was  vocal  with  whispered  ejaculations  of  delight. 
At  first  the  children  hardly  knew  how  to  applaud. 
Some  pattered  their  little  feet  and  others  clapped 
their  hands,  but  neither  process  found  much  favor 
with  the  older  pupils,  who  finally  hit  on  the 
expedient  of  waving  their  hankerchiefs — and  the 
way  that  the  air  was  lashed  up  with  linen  and 
cambric  was  funny  to  behold.  Madame  D'Angri, 
who  is  a  merry  body,  made  the  children  laugh  by 
singing  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  seemed  to  enter 
quite  as  heartily  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion 
as  the  blithest  of  them. 
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BOSTON,   DEO.  20,  1856. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

The  Chlckering  saloon  showed  a  great  increase 
of  audience  on  Tuesday  evening  ;  indeed,  it 
overflowed.  And,  judging  from  the  unflagging 
attention  to  the  music  and  the  lively  rounds  of  ap- 
plause after  almost  every  piece,  the  crowd  felt 
themselves  very  well  repaid.  The  programme 
was  as  follows : 

PART  I. 

1.  Quartet  in  F,  Ko.  3,  Op.  17,  (first  time,) 

Kubinstein 
Allegro  moderate — Scherzo — Andante  non 
troppo — Finale,  Allegro  assai. 

2.  Duo  Senate,  for  Piano  and  Violoneello,  in  B 

flat,  Op.  45, Mendelssohn 

Allegro  vivace — Andante — Allegro  assai. 
Messrs.  Tkenkle  and  Wulf  Fbies. 


PART  II. 

3.  Adasiio,  with  Variations,  and  Minuetto,  from 

Quartet  in  B  flat,  No.  77, Haydn 

4.  Piano  Solos:  Nocturne  and  Scherzo, Chopin 

J.  Teenkle. 

5.  Septet  in  E  flat,  Op.  20, Beethoven 

(Arranged  by  the  Author  for  Quintet.) 

Introduction,  Adagio  and  Allegro  con  brio — Adagio — 

Scherzo — Finale,  Introduction  and  Presto. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  with  confidence  upon 
the  merits  of  a  Quartet  on  the  first  hearing  ;  nor 
shall  we  venture  to  do  so  of  this  No.  3  by  Rubin- 
stein, the  successor  to  the  one  we  had  last  winter. 
Much  of  it  was  pleasing  and  skifully  wrought,  but 
we  must  hear  it  more  than  once  before  we  can 
recall  much  of  it,  or  be  convinced  that  it  is  partic- 
ularly striking  or  original.  The  fault  may  be  our 
own,  but  the  impression  it  has  left  upon  us  is 
quite  vague,  as  if  the  composidon  as  a  whole  were 
uninspired  and  lacked  dufiuiteness  of  purpose. 
The  Mendelssohn  Sonata  was  to  our  mind  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  evening.  The 
composition  is  pure,  rich  and  spontaneously  flow- 
ing ;  nothing  at  all  in  it  appears  forced  or  vague, 
or  written  onlj'  for  the  sake  of  writing  something  ; 
it  came  out  of  the  tone-poet's  soul  just  as  he  felt 
and  meant  it.  The  two  quick  movements  pour 
along  with  a  delicious  buoyancy  and  fulness  of 
fresh  life.  But  the  Andante  haunts  the  mind 
with  its  pensive,  ballad-like  beauty,  as  one  of  his 
most  exquisite  and  soul-ful  creations.  Mr.  Tren- 
KLE  played  it  with  admirable  clearness,  evenness 
and  grace,  and  the  violoncello  cooperated  to  a 
charm.  It  is  not  often  that  one  hears  better 
piano-playing  in  the  most  satisfying  kind  of  mu- 
sic, than  this  effort  of  Mr.  Trenkle's,  which  met 
with  the  warmest  recognition  of  the  audience. 
He  is  a  modest  and  a  growing  artist,  in  whom  one 
feels  that  there  is  always  much  good  in  reserve, 
while  there  is  no  outward  pretension,  save  to 
conscientious  faithfulness,  whatever  be  the  task  in 
hand.  The  piano  solos  varied  somewhat  from 
the  programme.  He  commenced  with  the  Scher- 
zo, one  of  those  fiery,  swift,  insatiable  outsweeps 
of  Chopin's  most  passionate  fancy,  equally  re- 
markable as  an  utterance  of  passion  and  as  daz- 
zling bravura,  and  taxing  the  executive  faculty 
to  the  utmost.  In  this  Mr.  T.  was  eminently 
successful ;  the  flash  and  pathos  of  the  piece  lost 
nothing  in  his  handling,  and  of  course  the  audi- 
ence were  electrified.  Instead  of  the  Nocturne, 
he  played  the  Euneral  March,  with  grandeur  and 
with  feeling,  but  perhaps  dallying  with  the 
rhythm  a  little  too  much  now  and  then.  When 
eagerly  recalled,  he  played  that  charming  little 
"  Polka  "  (not  a~  polka  to  dance  by)  of  Otto 
Dresel. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  part  belonged  to 
the  list  of  certain  classical  pieces,  which,  however 
excellent  in  themselves,  have  grown  somewhat 
hacknied.  But  we  must  remember  that  there  are 
young  and  fresh  recruits  in  each  year's  audiences, 
and  good  things  long  since  old  to  some  of  us 
would  get  to  be  unknown  entirely,  unless  they 
were  repeated  for  their  sakes.  Can  we  not  also 
always  find  our  pleasure  in  them  ?  Such  were 
Haydn's  "  God  save  the  Emperor"  Adagio,  with 
its  cunning  variations,  and  the  Septet  (as  Quin- 
tet) of  Beethoven,  both  of  which  were  remarka- 
bly well  played.  The  Septet  is  one  of  the  clear- 
est, most  elegant  and  artistically  finished  of 
Beethoven's  earlier  productions,  but  not  one  of 
his  most  characteristic  and  deep  searching.  Es- 
pecially when  reduced  to  the  homogeneous  color- 
ing  of  the   quintet   of  strings,   instead    of    the 


original  form  with  wind  instruments,  does  it  lose 
something  of  its  interest.  But  it  has  delightful 
associations  with  the  spring-time  of  one's  Beet- 
hoven enthusiasm. 


Music  in  Leipzig. 

We  have  been  looking  through  a  series  of  pro- 
grammes, which  make  one's  mouth  water,  in  the 
present  dearth  of  orchestral  music  here  in  Bos- 
ton. We  allude  to  the  far-famed  "  Gewandhaus 
Subscription  Concerts,"  which  are  esteemed  the 
best  of  all  the  instrumental  concerts  in  Germany, 
and  which  yield  supplies  as  copious  and  frequent 
and  unfailing  as  they  are  choice.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  are  given  in  a  hall  of  moderate 
capacity,  containing  not  more  than  nine  hundred 
seats,  all  of  which  are  always  bespoken  long 
beforehand  for  the  season.  And  that  season  con- 
sists of  twenty  concerts.  By  next  New  Year, 
before  we  shall  have  had  the  first  mouthful  of  our 
scanty  series  of  four  in  Boston,  the  dainty  Leip- 
zigers  will  have  heard  the  first  ten  of  their  week- 
ly concerts.  The  first  two  took  place  on  Sunday 
evenings,  the  rest  on  Thursdays.  Six  of  the 
programmes  lie  before  us  : 

First  Concert,  Oct.  5. — Overture  to  Der  Was- 
serlriiger,  Cherubini ;  Scene  and  aria  from  Spohr's 
Zemire  und  Azov,  sung  by  Fraulein  Agnes 
BuKY ;  Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor  (MS.)  com- 
posed and  played  by  Concert-master  David  ; 
Recitative  and  Air  from  Zavherflole :  Non  pa- 
ventar,  sung  by  Fraulein  Bury.  Part  11.  Sym- 
phony No.  4  (B  flat),  Beethoven. 

Second  Concert,  Oct.  12. — Symphony  No.  8 
(B  flat),  Haydn;  Air  from  Don  Juan :  "II  mio 
tesoro,"  sung  by  Herr  A.  Reichardt  ;  Concerto 
for  Piano  (No.  3,  F  minor),  W.  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett, played  by  Prof  W.  G.  CusiNS,  of  London  ; 
Lieder,  with  piano  accompaniment,  by  Herr  A. 
Reichardt:  (1)  Liebeshotscliaft,  by  F.  Schubert; 
(2)  Es  weiss  und  rath  es  doch  Keiner,  Mendels- 
sohn. Part  II.  Overture  to  Calderon's  comedy, 
"  Dame  Kobold,"  by  Carl  Reinecke  (new)  ; 
Scena  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Fiaulein 
Bury  ;  Overture  to  Leonora,  No.  3,  Beethoven. 

Third  Coneert,  Oct.  23.— Devoted  wholly  to 
compositions  of  the  lamented  Robert  Schu- 
mann (Born  in  Zwickau  July  7, 1810 — died  in 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856).  Over- 
ture to  Byron's  "  Manfred  ";  Riickert's  Advent 
Hymn,  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  the 
solos  by  Fraulein  Bury,  Frau  Dreyschock, 
and  Herren  Gotze  and  Claus  ;  Fantasia  for 
Violin  with  Orchestra,  played  by  concert-master 
Dreyschock  ;  the  second  part  of  "  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,"  (solos,  quartet,  choruses,  &c.) 
Part  H.  Symphony  in  five  movements  (No.  3,  E 
flat  major). 

Fourth  Concert.  Sj-mphony  No.  3,  (E  flat 
major)  by  Julius  Rietz  ;  Scena  and  Aria  :  Ah  ! 
perfido,  Beethoven,  sung  by  Fraulein  Jenny 
Meyer,  of  Berlin  ;  Concerto  for  Piano  (C  minor, 
No.  7),  Mozart,  played  by  Friiulein  Emma  von 
Staudach,  of  Vienna.  Part  II.  Overture  to 
"  The  fair  Melusina,"  Mendelssohn ;  Scena  and 
Aria  from  La  Donna  del  Logo,  Rossini,  sung  by 
Fraulein  Meyer;  Sonata  (A  major)  by  Scar- 
latti, and  Tarantella  by  Stephen  Heller,  played 
by  Friiulein  von  Staudach;  Jubilee  Overture, 
Weber. 

Fifth  Concert.  Symphony  in  G  minor,  Mo- 
zart ;  Concerto  in   form   of  a   vocal   scena,   for 
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violin,  Spohr,  played  by  Herr  E.  Singeh,  con- 
cert-master from  Weimar ;  Scene  and  Air  from 
Weber's  "  Oberon  " :  Ocean  !  du  Ungeheuer,  sung 
by  Fraulein  Auguste  Brenken  ;  Tarantella, 
for  violin,  composed  and  played  by  Singer. — • 
Part  n.  Music  to  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
Mendelssohn,  words  recited  by  Herr  Wenzul, 
solos  by  Fraulein  Brenken  and  Koch,  choruses 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Singakademie. 

Sixth  Concert,  Noo.  13.  Overture  to  Faust 
by  Lindpaintner  (Born  Dec.  9,  1791  in  Coblentz 
— died  Aug.  21,  1856)  ;  Scene  and  Aria  from 
Marschner's  opera,  Hans  Heiling,  sung  by  Fraul. 
BeenivEN  ;  Concerto  for  violoncello,  by  Molique, 
played  by  Herr  Friedkich  Gkedtzmachrk  ; 
Intermezzo  to  Lindpaintner'a  Faust ;  Concert 
Aria  by  Mendelssohn :  UnghickseHr/e !  sung  by 
Fraul.  Brenken.  Part  II.  Symphony  No.  7,  in 
A,  Beethoven. 


Uew  Music. 

(From  Russell  &  Richardson.) 

Compositions  CeUhres  de  S.  Thalbekg.  No.  1.  Grmid 
Caprice  sur  les  motifs  de  la  Sontmmbuta,  Op.  46. 
pp.  17. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  series  of  twelve, 
which  is  to  include  the  principal  operatic  fantasias 
and  other  concert  pieces  of  M.  Thalberg,  as  played 
by  him  in  his  concerts  in  this  country.  The  title- 
pnge  bears  the  certificate  of  Thalberg,  to  the  effect 
that  Messrs.  R.  ^'  R.  are  the  only  authorized  publishers 
of  his  compositions  in  America,  and  theirs  the  only  cor- 
rect editions,  as  he  has  personally  revised  and  corrected 
the  proofs.  The  present  number  is  beautifully  en- 
graved ;  a  more  clear  and  elegant  page  of  music, 
open  where  we  will,  wo  seldom  see,  even  in  Euro- 
pean publications.  The  vignette  too  is  tasteful.  Of 
the  music  itself  we  need  say  nothing  ;  when  Thal- 
berg comes,  will  it  not  speak  for  itself  through  the 
most  perfect  of  interpreters  ? 

Howard  :  a  duster  of  Precious  Gems.  No.  1.  Ruby. 
No.  2.  Emerald,   &c.,   &c.     For  the   Piano,  by  A. 

BAUMB.i.CH. 

Such  is  the  fanciful  title  of  six  pretty  litde  pieces 
of  very  simple  music  for  young  beginners  on  the 
piano-forte.     Each  is  published  separately. 

Beauties  of  Mozakt  and  Beethoven,  in  form  of  Pe- 
titcs  Fantasias  for  Younf/  Piauisfs,  by  Tri.  Oesten, 
Op.  75.  No.  6.  "  Sons  of  Elis  and  Elide,"  Mozart ; 
No.  7.  Parting  Song,  I3eethoven.  7  pp.  each. 

The  themes  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
pleasantly  varied  and  expanded  into  pieces  good  for 
young  pianists  of  quite  moderate  ability.  The  whole 
series,  of  which  we  have  before  mentioned  one  from 
the  Septet  and  one  from  a  Trio  of  Beethoven,  one 
from  Mozart's  Figaro,  &c.,  is  calculated  to  attract 
the  pupil  in  the  direction  of  the  best  masters. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Russell  &  Eichardson  will  soon  issue,  with  English 
words,  the  six  four-part  songs  by  Robert  Fkanz, 
of  which  we  spoke  a  few  weeks  since ;  as  well  as 
several  more  of  his  beautiful  and  more  practicable 
songs  for  single  voice. 

(From  Oliver  Ditson.) 
II  Troimtore,  by  Vebdi,  edited  for  the  piano-forte  by 
R.  NoKDMANN.    pp.  90. 

Another  number  of  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard 
Operas,  elegantly  printed  like  its  predecessors. — 
Those  who  chime  in  with  the  fashionable  admiration 
of  //  Trovatore  will  here  have  the  means  of  recallino- 
the  whole  opera  to  their  memories  through  a  piano 
and  a  simple  pair  of  hands.  Those  whose  minds 
are  not  already  prepossessed  with  the  cruel  story  as 
presented  on  the  stage,  may  here  judge  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  music,  divested  of  words  and  ac- 
cessories. Yet  the  first  words  of  each  strain  are 
indicated,  so  that  the  player  may  know  whereabouts 
in  the  opera  he  is. 


New  York,  Dec.  16. — During  the  past  week  we 
have  been  treated  to  a  musical  novelty  in  the  shape 
of  Costa's  oratorio  of  "  Eli,"  which  was  performed 
on  Saturday  evening,  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try, by  the  MENDELSsonx  Union.  This  young 
society,  of  but  two  or  three  years  standing,  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  numbering,  I  should 
judge,  about  a  hundred  members,  and  doing  great 
credit  to  their  conductor,  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan. 
Your  New  York  readers  will  remember  that  this 
body  of  singers  performed  Mendelssohn's  Loreley 
music  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  two  years  ago  :  the 
present  occasion  showed  their  very  great  improve- 
ment since  that  time,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  the 
first  to  bring  out  Costa's  Oratorio  so  soon  after  its 
appearance  in  England,  certainly  gives  proof  of  an 
energy  and  "  go-aheadativcness  "  worth}'  of  a  purely 
American  Society. 

Costa's  composition  made,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
agreeable  impression  upon  me,  and  is  likely,  I  think, 
to_  become  ver}'  popular.  It  is  a  very  happy  mix- 
ture of  the  Italian  and  German  styles,  which,  with- 
out being  ever  very  deep,  is  still  full  of  merit  in  the 
working  up,  the  distribution  and  interweaving  of  the 
parts,  and  the  dramatic  coloring  of  the  whole.  It 
has,  however,  its  faults.  One  of  these  is  its  length, 
which  is  superfluous,  particularly  as  the  greatest 
point  of  interest  occurs  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  part.  Then,  too,  the  chief  part  of  the  ora- 
torio, that  of  Eli,  is  the  least  interesting,  indeed, 
sometimes  rather  tedious,  from  being  almost  entirely 
recitative.  And  just  in  this  line  Sig.  Costa's  pow- 
ers are  weakest,  while  the  choruses  are  nearly  all 
full  of  vigor,  and  the  smaller  concerted  pieces  and 
arias  highly  melodious.  Of  the  former  I  would 
mention  particularly  an  Amen  and  Hosanna,  fugues, 
which,  though  not  very  elaborate  or  complicated, 
were  clear  and  well  worked  up  ;  a  chorus  of  praise, 
with  harp  accompaniment,  that  of  the  Israelites 
marching  against  the  Philistines,  and  that  of  the 
angels,  also  with  harp  accompaniment,  which  is  mar- 
vellously translucent.  The  chorus  of  the  revelers  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple  was  below  my  expectation, 
though  its  effect  is  -probably  very  different  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  which  is  true,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  composition.  As  it  was,  this  chorus 
lacked  that  wildness  and  sensuousness  which  one 
would  expect  from  it. 

The  celebrated  war  scena,  with  the  solo  of  the 
Man  of  Gath,  intermingled  with  the  choruses  of  the 
Plulistines  and  the  priests  of  Dagon,  is  justly  praised, 
being  exceedingly  effective.  Of  the  other  solos, 
Hannah's  two  aria?,  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  are  very  beautiful ;  the  first  one  so  touching 
in  its  mournful  meaning  and  supplication  ;  the  sec- 
ond :  "I  will  extol  thee,"  so  triumphant  and  over- 
flowing with  joy  and  gratitude.  This  last  was  very 
finely  sung  by  Miss  Dinglet,  who  had  already 
made  herself  favorably  known  in  the  Society's  per- 
formance at  the  Philharmonic.  Her  singing  now, 
as  then,  was  characterized  by  the  same  beauty  of 
voice,  excellent  school,  and  earnest  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  music.  Two  other  ladies  divided  the 
part  of  Hannah  with  Miss  Dingley,  who  also  de- 
served much  praise. 

The  gem  of  the  whole,  however,  was  Samuel's 
morning  prayer,  of  which  words  cannot  express  the 
touching  simplicity  and  fervency.  This  was  most 
exquisitelj'  sung  by  Miss  Hawlet,  a  lady  who  has 
evidently  more  experience  in  her  profession  than 
any  of  the  other  female  singers,  and  whose  delicious 
voice,  a  rich,  luscious  contralto,  was  made  the  most 
perfect  use  of,  and  was  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
music  it  interpreted.  The  evening  prayer,  also  very 
pleasing,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  Samuel's  other 
Aria,  was  very  indifferently  rendered  by  Miss  Leach, 


who  apparently  suffered  from  timidity.  A  duct  ' 
between  Hannah  and  Elkanah,  an  unaccompanied 
quartet  between  these  two,  Eli  and  Samuel,  and  a 
prayer  by  Eli,  still  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  very 
beautiful.  Of  the  male  singers,  Sig.  Gcidi,  tenor, 
who  took  the  parts  of  Elkanah  and  the  Man  of 
Gath,  merits  particular  praise  for  his  conscientious 
rendering  and  fine  vocalization.  The  Bassi  were 
not  so  good.  The  execution  of  the  choruses  was 
almost  invariably  excellent  and  spirited.  The  piano 
accompaniment,  which  is  apparently  very  difficult, 
was  taken,  in  the  unexpected  absence  of  Mr.  Timm, 
by  a  young  artist,  Mr.  Berger,  who  acquitted 
himself  admirably.  t 

New  York,  Dec.  16.  There  has  recently  been 
organized  in  this  city  a  new  Musical  Association, 
which,  though  as  yet  small  iu  numbers  and  of  limited 
influence,  promises  in  time  to  become  a  mighty 
lever  in  raising  the  standard  of  musical  appreciation 
in  this  country.  It  is  called  the  '■  American  Music 
Association,"  and  its  fundamental  principle  is  the 
fostering  of  native  talent  and  the  production  of  na- 
tive musical  works.  This  object  is  more  explicitly 
expressed  in  the  first  article  of  its  constitution,  which 
says  :  "  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  fur- 
ther the,  interest  of  musical  composers  residing 
among  us,  by  having  their  works  effectively  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fairly 
criticized  and  impartially  judged."  By  this  it  will 
be  seen  that,  though  intended  as  an  American  socie- 
ty, and  as  such  presenting  special  claims  to  public 
regard,  it  is  by  no  means  prescriptive  in  its  regula- 
tions. Any  resident  composer  has  a  right  to  present 
his  works  for  public  presentation  by  the  Society,  on 
the  payment  of  a  fee  of  S5.00,  and  the  society 
already  enjoys  unusual  facilities  for  a  proper  presen- 
tation of  such  works.  There  are  a  body  of  chorus 
singers  and  a  vocal  quartet,  for  the  production  of 
vocal  compositions,  and  a  string  quartet  for  the  pro- 
duction of  symphonic  works,  George  Bristow, 
the  composer,  being  one  of  the  members. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society,  Cii.arles  J. 
Hopkins,  a  talented  young  musician  and  organist 
of  this  city,  through  whose  indomitable  perseverance 
and  enei'gy  the  society  has  been  organized,  was 
elected  President,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Cook,  a  Broadway 
music-publisher,  Vice  President.  The  consulting 
committee  includes  the  well-known  names  of  Rich- 
ard Willis,  of  the  Musical  World,  Geo.  E.  Bkis- 
Tow,  and  George  H.  Curtis. 

As  yet  this  society  is  in  its  infancy,  and  the  exper- 
iment may  fail,  and  will  unless  a  lively  interest  is  taken 
in  it  by  musical  men.  Strange  to  say,  though  many 
worthy  musicians  give  it  their  hearty  co-operation,  a 
still  greater  number  treat  the^project  with  contempt, 
while  others,  ladies  especially,  think  it  quite  beneath 
their  dignity  to  look  favorably  upon  the  day  of 
small  things.  Among  those  who  have,  however, 
agreed  to  give  it  their  hearty  co-operation,  are 
GoTTSCHALK,  Dr.  Hodges,  and  other  eminent 
American  musicians. 

The  Ptne  and  Harrison  Opera  Troupe  made 
their  debut  at  Niblo's  last  evening  in  a  dismal  comic 
opera  called  "  The  Valley  of  Andorre."  Louisa  Pyne 
is  a  favorite,  and  was  well  received,  as  was  Mr.  Gcil- 
iiETTE  ;  but  the  opera  on  the  whole  went  off  very 
heavily.     It  is  a  most  lugubrious  affair. 

You  certainly  remember  the  rotund  baritone  of 
the  Lagrange  Opera  Troupe,  Signer  Amodio.  This 
excellent  young  gentleman,  like  many  other  artists, 
has  a  pleasant  custom  of  forgetting  to  pay  his  tail- 
or's bills ;  and  though  this  is  neither  your  business 
nor  your  readers,  nor  mine,  yet  such  is  the  lamenta- 
ble depravity  of  human  nature,  that  I  am  certain  we 
all  of  us  delight  to  hear  such  personal  scandal  about 
our  neighbors.  And  there  are  some  few  waifs  of 
floating  gossip  concerning  Amodio  in  circulation, 
that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  retail  to  you,  so  that  we 
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may  all  have  a  chance  of  knowing  and  declaiing 
how  foolish  such  infoi'mation  is. 

Alessandro  Amodio  is  a  young  man,  much  younger 
than  his  personal  appearance  would  denote ;  he 
imagines  himself  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  the  fair 
sex,  as,  indeed,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  with  a 
lively,  agreeable  disposition,  an  amiable  temper,  the 
master  of  several  continental  languages,  the  possessor 
of  probably  the  richest  male  voice  in  existence,(?)  and 
of  good  conversational  powers,  has  a  right  to  think. 
But  Amodio  is  not  of  that  light,  slender  form  that  a 
romantic  hero  should  be,  and  consequently  no  young 
American  damsel  has  as  yet  fallen  desperately  in 
love  witli  him.  However,  he,  good-natured  soul, 
thinks  himself  quite  a  Don  Giovanni  in  his  list  of 
conquests.  He  became  an  opera-singer  from  pure 
love  of  Art,  being  of  a  good  family,  and  circum- 
stances not  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  embrace 
such  a  profession  ;  but  his  devotion  to  music  led  him 
to  his  choice,  and  possessing  considerable  histrionic 
ability,  he  was  successful.  Before  be  became  very  ex- 
tensively known,  even  in  Italy,  he  was  induced  to 
visit  tliis  country,  where  he  is  a  great  favorite  with 
all  frequenters  of  the  opera. 

So  much  for  his  history.  Now  for  this  silly  gos- 
sip, which  we  all  profess  to  be  disgusted  with,  and 
yet  read  with  such  infinite  gusto. 

The  life  of  an  opera  singer  is  one  of  varied  pe- 
cuniary repletion  and  depletion.  During  the  opera 
season  he  receives  an  enormous  salary,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  season  spends  it.  This  is  the  custom 
of  Amodio,  and  many  times  lie  is  "  hard  up  "  during 
the  intermission  between  his  operatic  engagements. 
On  one  occasion  last  summer  he  ordered  of  a  fash- 
ional)le  Broadway  tailor,  a  gorgeous  new  coat.  It 
■was  made  and  taken  to  Amodio,  but  did  not  fit,  and 
the  worthy  baritone  was  requested  to  step  around  to 
the  tailor's  the  next  day  and  it  would  be  made  right. 
Now  the  tailor  (shrewd  fellow)  was  already  his  cus- 
tomer's creditor  to  a  c'onsiderable  amount,  and  bad 
laid  a  trap  to  catch  the  unlucky  singer,  into  which 
he  fc-U  with  ease.  Arriving  at  the  tailor's  store  at 
the  appointed  time,  Signer  A.  doffed  the  ill-fitting 
garment,  and  seated  himself  to  wait  until  it  was 
fixed.  Time  passed  on,  and  growing  impatient,  he 
intimated  to  the  tailor  that  he  was  in  a  hurry. 
Judge  of  his  horror  when  that  individual  responded 
by  presenting  an  immense  bill  for  clothing.  Signer 
A.  had  no  money,  was  out  of  an  operatic  engiige- 
ment,  and  was  in  despair.  The  tailor  was  adaman- 
tine ;  he  would  either  have  his  money  or  keep  the 
coat;  and  the  sequel  was,  that  poor  young  Signer 
Amodio,  the  elegant  dandy,  was  obliged  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  Broadway  arrayed  in  broadcloth  pants,  a 
gorgeous  vest,  unimpeachable  kids,  but  as  coatlcss 
as  Mickey  Tree,  the  famous  pedestrian,  while  run- 
ning a  race.  The  peculiar  physical  formation  of  the 
worthy  Signer,  who  "  inclines  to  embonpoint"  as  the 
Home  Journal  would  sa}',  was  shown  to  great  advan- 
tage in  his  coatlcss  position,  and  his  flight  through 
Broadway  excited  no  little  attention. 

But  instead  of  improving  this  lesson,  and  repent- 
ing in  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  the  excellent  Signer 
again  plunged  into  a  course  of  sumptuous  fare,  and 
clothed  himself  as  before,  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
He  ran  up  bills  at  bis  tailor's  and  shoemaker's  and 
his  wine  dealer's,  and  during  his  late  engagement  in 
the  opera  hero,  he,  like  Micawher,  labored  under  a 
pressure  of  pecuniary  liabilities.  At  this  juncture 
Maretzek  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Havana, 
and  the  company  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  start  in 
the  Cuban  steamer  of  Saturday. 

At  the  appointed  hour  for  sailing,  the  Cahawba,  at 
her  wharf,  foot  of  Robinson,  became  violently  agi- 
tated, and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  volcanic  erup- 
tions of  hissing  steam,  and  indulged  in  ungainly 
splashings  of  her  paddle-wheels.  The  passengers 
were  all  on  hoard — the  queenly  Lagrange,  the  manly 
Gasparoni,  the  elegant  Brignoli   (feeling  supersti- 


tiously  alarmed  about  sailing  on  Friday),  the  ladies 
of  the  chorus,  aad  the  indomitable  Signor  Quinto, 
alias  Herr  Quint,  alias  Mr.  Quinn — were  all  on 
board.    But  Amodio — where  was  he  ■? 

He  was  locked  up  very  tiijlit  in  the  steward's  panirij  ! 
A  rather  singular  place  for  a  fat  and  fashionable 
baritone,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  only  place  where 
he  could  escape  the  lex  talionis  in  the  shape  of  a 
couple  of  sheritFs  officers,  who  had  boarded  the  ship 
in  search  of  him.  Maretzek  had  seen  them  coming 
in  the  distance,  and  his  colossal  mind  immediately 
became  troubled.  Should  Amodio  be  arrested  for 
debt,  what  would  his  opera  troupe  do  for  a  baritone? 
What  would  the  fastidious  Habanese  say  to  Trovatore 
witliout  a  Count  Luna,  or  Traviata  without  a  Germont? 
Tor  a  moment  the  colossal  Maretzek  mind  wavered, 
but  in  an  instant  he  was  calm.  He  beckoned  to 
Amodio,  told  him  to  enter  the  steward's  pantry. 
Amodio  hesitated, — perhaps  he  thought  of  the  Scrip- 
ture parable,  of  a  camel  going  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle. 

Maretzek  whispered  into  his  car;  it  was  enough, 
and  in  he  crowded  ;  the  key  was  turned  upon  him,  re- 
moved from  the  lock,  and  deposited  in  Maretzek's 
pocket.  The  sheriffs  came  and  searched  through  the 
vessel,  bnt  no  Amodio  could  be  found.  They  left 
the  ship,  the  Cahawba  swung  slowly  from  the  wharf, 
and  steamed  down  the  bay,  carrying  Maretzek  and 
all  bis  fortunes,  not  excepting  Alessandro  Amodio. 

Now  if  all  this  cackle  about  Amodio  and  his  mis- 
haps had  been  a  sepulchral  secret,  I  would  not  have 
ventured  to  disclose  it;  but  it  is  public  property,  and 
talked  about  all  over  the  city,  and  so  I  repeat  it  for 
the  benefit  of  your  readers,  Avbo  will  read  it  with 
great  delight,  and  then  say  to  each  other  that  such 
stuff  in  a  "Musical"  correspondent's  letter  could 
only  emanate  from  that  impertinent  wretch  of  a 

Trovator. 

The  Orchestral  Concerts  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  a  fixed  fact.  The  subscription  list,  if  not  full,  is 
so  near  the  mark,  that  a  little  effort  can  soon  bring 
It  up.  Mr.  Zerr.ihn  has  already  gone  to  New  York 
to  engage  distinguished  solo  artists.  He  has  Iiopes 
of  securing  that  admired  German  prima-donna, 
Fraiilein  Johannsen,  and  does  not  despair  of  even 
Thalberg  and  Mme.  D'Angri  for  one  concert. 
His  orchestra  wiU  be  the  most  choice  in  its  compo- 
sition that  can  bo  obtained,  numbering  from  forty  to 
forty-five  perfoi'mers,  which  will  be  larger  for  the 
Melodcon  than  the  largest  we  have  ever  had  was  for 
the  Musie  Hall,  and  will  enable  him  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  modern  works  which  require  extra 
horns,  &c.  Schubert's  great  Svmphony,  Wagner's 
overture  to  "  Faust,"  Schumann's  to  "  Manfre<l,'' 
&c.,  are  among  the  pieces  contemplated  of  this  class. 
The  Melodeon  is  to  be  thoroughly  renovated,  within 
and  without ;  but  we  have  not  a  doubt  that,  if  the 
concerts  once  commence,  it  will  result  in  a  trium- 
phant return  to  the  Music  Hall.  At  all  events, 
should  Thalberg  play,  this  will  be  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. . .  .The  German  Trio  concert  is  this  even- 
ing.... An  important  addition,  it  will  be  seen,  has 
been  made  to  Mr.  S.vtter's  programme  for  next 
Saturday  evening;  to  wit,  a  posthumous  Trio  by  Hum- 
mel, which  is  a  charming  composition.  We  were  mis- 
taken last  week  in  supposing  that  be  was  to  be  assisted 
by  a  lady  pupil  as  pianist.  Mrs.  Little,  the  lady 
referred  to,  is  a  singer  and  will  sing  accordinglj'.... 
The  very  thorough  drill  which  Carl  Zerrahn  has 
given  to  the  chorus  members  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  "  Eli,"  told  with  surprising 
effect  in  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  "  Messiah,"  which, 
according  to  the  good  old  custom,'_is  to  be  performed 
on  the  Sunday  evening  after  Christmas.  After  that 
the  orchestra  will  be  added  to  the  last  rehearsals  of 


"  Eli."  The  Society  have  engaged  Mrs  J.  H.  Long 
as  principal  soprano.  The  other  soloists  for  the 
"  Messiah  "  are  Mrs.  Wentwoeth,  Mrs.  Hakwood, 
(contralto),  Mr.  Adams  (tenor),  Mr.  Draper,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  -the  sculptor,  whose  rich  bass 
voice  will  be  welcomed  back  after  two  years'  sun- 
ning in  Italy.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  have  the 
whole  field  of  public  Oratorio  to  themselves  this 
winter ;  both  of  the  other  two  choral  Societies,  dis- 
couraged by  the  pecuniary  losses  of  the  pat  years, 
have  resolved  to  confine  their  operations  to  meetings 
for  practice,  with  occasional  concerts  of  a  semi-pri- 
vate character. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Baker  and  others  have  issued  the  pro- 
spectus of  a  "Boston  Music  School,''  the  object  of 
which  is  '■  to  furnish  solid  musical  education  in  all 
its  branches,  practical  and  theoretical,  to  those  who 
intend  fitting  themselves  for  the  profession,  either  as 
artists  or  teachers."  The  subjects  of  instruction  will 
be  :  Si/stem  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and 
Fugue,  Composition  with  reference  to  AIusicalF  orni,  and 
Instrumentatioyi,  Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Sintj- 
in(].  Piano  Forte,  Violin,  and  anij  of  the  Orchestral  In- 
struments. Instruction  given  in  classes,  the  whole 
course  to  consist  of  six  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each, 
occupying  three  years,  and  entitling  to  a  diploma. 
Opportuni-ties  of  hearing  good  music,  too,  will  be 
made  easy.  The  Board  of  Instruction  thus  far  an- 
nounced are ;  Messrs.  B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams, 
Levi  P.  Homer  and  J.  C.  D.  Parker.  The  two 
former  gentlemen  have  had  long  experience  in 
training  singers,  and  in  the  management  of  choirs, 
Conventions,  Institutes,  &c.  Messrs.  Homer  and 
Parker  are  competent  teachers  in  the  departments 
Harmony  and  of  Counterpoint,  Organ  or  Piano- 
playing,  &c.  We  think  it  were  wiser  for  any 
such  experiment  to  bear  the  name  of  the  respon- 
sible getters  up  and  managers,  rather  than  the 
name  of  "  Boston."  But  this  is  no  criticism  on 
the  plan  itself,  which  is  essentially  a  good  onci 
and  which  promises  to  supplj'  a  want  long  felf 
We  wish  it  all  success  and  growth.  If  it  can  only 
grow  to  be  a  concentration  of  all  the  best  talent 
which  we  now  possess,  or  which  can  be  procured,  to 
be  employed  in  training  up  musicians ;  if  it  can 
grow  to  be  a  true  Musical  University  or  Conservato- 
rium,  (and  why  may  it  not  by  slow  degrees,  if  rightly 
managed,  and  not  kept  loo  subject  to  personal  or 
party  interest  or  prejudice  ?)  it  will  indeed  be  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country. 

We  hesitated  about  admitting  the  article  on  Vio- 
lins, &c.,  on  another  pnge,  not  because  its  strictures 
were  unreasonable,  but  because  really  the  game 
seemed  to  us  scarcely  worth  the  candle  ;  since  the 
Fair,  apart  from  Pianos  and  Mclodcons,  presented 
such  a  beggarly  show  of  empty  boxes  in  the  way  of 
musical  instruments.  Eeallj' we  suppose  the  judges 
found  their  work  chiefly  in  these  two  first  named 
departments,  and  looked  upon  the  rest  as  scattering 
appendix.  But  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due  ;  the 
brothers  White,  according  to  all  witnesses,  deserve 
all  our  correspondent  says  of  them  as  skilful  makers 
and  repairers  of  stringed  instruments. — We  printed 
a  large  number  of  extra  copies  of  our  last  week's 
paper,  containing  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Musical  Instruments,  and  the  edition  is  not  yet  cx- 
iiausted. 

Madame  Dodev ant  (George  Sand),  when  asked 
if  she  had  been  to  hear  Meyerbeer's  "Huguenots," 
replied  :  "  I  do  not  care  to  be  present  where  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  shoot  each  other  down,  while  a 
Jew  makes  the  music."  The  story  is  told  in  the 
preface  to  the  last  edition  of  Thibaut's   Ulber  Rein- 

heit  der  lonlcunst,  and  is  good  enough  to  be  true 

The  recent  opera  season  in  New  York  is  said  not  to 
have  been  pecuniarily  profitable  ;  there  is  a  Maret- 
zek party,  and  there  is  a  stockholders'  party,  who 
charge  the  fiulnre  upon  each  other.    The  flight  to 
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Havana,  it  seems,  is  only  for  six  weeks,  iind  the 
troupe  may  possibly  return  to  New  York.  They  arc 
engaged,  wo  hear,  to  open  the  grand  new  theatre 
(Academy  of  Music)  in  Philadelphia  on  the  16th  of 
rehrunry IIichabd  Stores  Willis,  of  the  Mu- 
sical World,  has  commenced  a  series  of  three  Lec- 
tures on  Music,  by  invitation,  before  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  school  officers  and  teachers 
in  New  York.  Musical  performances  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Daily  Normal  School  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  H.  Curtis,  precede  and  follow  each 
lecture,  and  on  the  last  evening  (next  Friday)  an 
address  will  also  be  made  by  \Vm.  Cullen  Bryant. 
We  have  not  heard  what  are  the  metliod  and 
special  topics  of  Mr.  Willis's  lectures,  but  doubt  not 
they  are  worthy  of  the  man,  the  subject  and  the  oc- 
casion. This  was  an  excellent  move  on  the  part  of 
the  directors  of  the  public  schools. . .  .Gottschalk, 
it  is  stated,  is  called  suddenly  to  France  by  the  death 
of  his  mother. ..  .Thalreeg  has  been  making 
friends  of  the  school  children  also  in  Philadelphia. 
He  played  one  day,  and  D'Angri  sang,  before  two 
two  thousand  of  them. 

The  London  Morning  Herald  has  the  following 
notice  of  Miss  Mat,  who  has  been  engaged  by  Lum- 
lev  to  appear  in  Italian  Opera  in  London  : 

America  is  about  to  supply  Europe  with  a  prima 
donna,  in  exchange  fur  the  many  eminent  vocalists 
who  have  visited  and  been  hospitably  received  in  the 
United  States.  Miss  Juliana  May,  a  young  and 
gifted  lady,  who  has  studied  and  practiced  under  the 
best  masters  in  Italy,  and  is  now  in  Paris,  is  destined, 
according  to  general  rumor  in  the  French  capital,  to 
be  the  star  whose  glories  are  to  equal,  if  not  eclipse, 
in  brightness  the  reigning  planets.  Her  voice  is  a 
soprano  sfogato  of  marvellous  flexibility  and  immense 
power,  the  compass  ranging  from  the  la  below  ilie 
soprano  cleft'  to  mi  above;  the  middle  notes  beini; 
.  particularly  strong  and  sympathetic.  At  a  private 
trial  recently,  at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  Paris,  her 
singin  J  created  a  great  sensation. 

Worcester,  Mass. — That  our  citizens  may  see  that 
the  patronage  they  extend  to  the  Mozart  Society  is 
not  lost  upon  them,  I  would  state  that  they  have 
purchased  Haydn's  heautiful  oratorio  of  the  *' Crea- 
tion," and  have  commenced  vigorous  rehearsal  thex'eof. 
It  will  probably  be  given,  in  the  new  hall,  which  would 
seem  to  be  all  that  can  be  wished  for  a  music  hall ; 
and,  it  is  hoped  with  a  good  organ.  "Woald  we  might 
add,  with  an  orchestra. — PalladUmi. 

New  Orleaxs. — The  French  Opera,  under  the 
excellent  management  of  M.  Boudousquie,  opened  on 
the  6th  with  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  with  the 
charming  MUe.  Colson  in  the  leading  role,  M.  Dela- 
grave  as  Edgardo,  and  M.  Mayne  as  Ashton.  In  the 
meantime  MUe.  Bourgeois  has  immortalized  herself 
in  "La  Favorita"— MUe.  Miiller,  M.  Moulin,  M. 
Mayne  and  SI.  Junca,  had  given  a  magnificent  render- 
ing of  "GniUaume  Tell" — Tournade  and  Latouehe 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  "  Les  Mousquetaires 
de  la  P^eine" — M.  and  Mme.  Lacroix  have  given  us 
the  ArmandandCamiUe  in  "La  Dame  aux  Camellia  V 
' — and  the  "Queen  of  Cyprus"  has  twice  been  admir- 
ably performed.  You  can  always  count  upon  a  good 
house  at  the  "French  Opera,"  if  at  any  place  of 
amusement  in  town. — Corr.  Evening  Gazette. 

At  Crisp's  Gaiety,  last  evening,  Von  Weber's 
grandest  opera,  "  Der  Freischut~,"  was  produced  with 
every  proof  of  having  been  most  carefully  and  consci- 
entiously prepared.  The  scenery,  costumes,  machi- 
nery, and  all  the  appointments  were  of  the  best  and 
most  appropriate,  and  the  result  was  that,  with  but  a 
hitch  or  two,  in  the  working  of  the  scenes,  incidental 
to  a  first  representation,  this  difficult  piece  went  off 
smoothly  and  effectively. 

It  was  sung  well,  moreover,  and  here  there  was  no 
"hitch"  of  any  kind:  The  second  scene  in  the  first 
act  furnishes  the  test  of  a  singer's  ability  to  do  justice 
to  Von  Weber's  music;  and  when  one  considers  that 
this  was  the  first  time  Miss  Rosalie  Durand  ever 
attempted  to  sing  a  note  of  it  before  an  audience,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  she  succeeded  to  admiration. 

Miss  Hodson  acted  and  sang  the  part  of  Anna  very 
nicely,  and  greatly  aided  the  ensemble,  wherever  she 
appeared  throughout  the  piece.  Mr.  Stretton  was  a 
good  Caspar,  Mr.  Frazer  a  most  acceptable  Rodolph, 
and  Mr.  Lyster  and  Mr.  Vincent  did  their  parts  of  old 
Kuno  and  young  Kiliau  as  well  as  need  be. — Pieayune. 

Cincinnati. — The  Ccccilia,  a  society  of  about  100 
active  members,  chiefly  Germans,  regaled  their  friends 
one  evening  last  month  with  choruses  and  solos  from 


Mendelssohn's  Paiihts,  Mozart's  Tdomcneo,  Haydn's, 
"Seasons,"  &'C.  The  orchestra,  all  but  a  few  musi- 
cians, was  a  section  of  the  society.  The  performance 
is  said  to  have  been  highly  successful,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's music  to  have  quite  transported  the  singers... . 
Sunday  concerts  in  half  a  dozen  Gorman  Halls,  always 
with  lager  beer  obligato,  offer  little  tliat  is  edifying. 
Two  good  orchestras  with  sterling  music  vainly  seek 
to  win  the  attention  of  the  public. — Deutsche-Muslk- 
Zcitung. 

Forci£;ii. 

We  begin  to  suspect  that  Via'IER,  the  hornist,  is  a 
fictitious  personage,  perchance  a  fantastical  sprite 
out  the  Boy's  Wunderhorn,  they  tell  such  stories  of 
him.     Here  is  the  last : 

Among  the  curiosities  to  be  seen  in  Paris  at  the 
present  moment  is  Vivier's  winter  residence  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Frme  des  Mathurins.  It  is  situated  on  the 
roof  of  the  building,  and  the  ingenious  cornist  has 
contrived,  with  great  labor,  to  make  an  entrance  to  it 
through  the  side  wall,  which,  like  most  of  those  in 
Paris,  is  of  great  thickness.  The  time  required, 
however  to  reach  his  apartments  is  considerable,  nearly 
Jifteen  minutes  being  required  to  make  the  voyage. 
AVhen  once,  however,  the  goal  is  reached,  all  fatigue 
is  forgotten,  and  the  traveller  revels  in  the  elegance 
that  surrounds  him,  and  in  the  extensive  and  beautiful 
view  of  Paris,  which  spreads  out  far  beneath  him. 
Among  the  latest  visitors  were  MM.  Rossini  and 
Auber. 

Cologne. — On  the  4th  inst.,  Messrs.  Maurin,  Che- 
villard  and  colleagues,  from  Paris,  gave  their  second 
Quintet  Soiree  before  a  most  numerous  audience.  The 
effect  produced  by  their  execution  of  Beethoven's 
quartet  in  A  minor  was  very  great.  The  audience  were 
highly  delighted  and  so  were  the  artists,  for,  after  the 
concert,  they  repeatedly  exclaimed:  "Oh!  how  well 
the  public  listens  in  Germany  !  How  different  it  is  in 
Paris!"  The  quartet  was  followed  by  Beethoven's 
pianoforte  trio  in  B  major,  performed  by  Herr  E. 
Frank,  Messrs.  Maurin,  and  Chevillard.  The  concert 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  Mozart's  violin  quartet  in  D 
major,  No.  7-  Messrs.  Maurin  and  Chevillard  left  the 
following  day  for  the  purpose  of  playing  in  Bonn, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Diisseldorf.  A  concert  which 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  is  announced  for 
the  11th  inst.  The  great  feature  in  it  wUl  be  the 
production  of  a  new  composition  by  Herr  Ferdinand 
Hiller — a  grand  work,  in  two  parts,  for  chorus,  solos, 
and  full  band.  The  text  is  taken  from  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  twenty-second  book  of  Livy.  The  same 
subject  has  already  been  used  by  Uhland,  in  his  poem, 
Ver  sacrum,  and  has  been  arranged  in  a  lyrical- 
dramatic  form  by  Professor  L.  Bischoff.  The  action 
takes  place  at  Alba-Longa,  and  is  mixed  up  with  the 
foundations  of  Rome,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Mars  and  Vesta.  The  solo  parts  are  those 
of  the  Priest  of  Mars  (barytone),  the  Priestess  of 
Vesta  (soprano),  a  General  of  the  Albani  (tenor),  and 
a  female  inhabitant  of  Alba  (soprano).  Both  the 
soprano  characters,  with  the  exception  of  a  quartet  in 
the  second  part,  may  be  sung  by  the  same  person. 
The  chorus  is  treated  sometimes  in  the  antique  style, 
as  witnessing  the  action,  and  sometimes  as  partici- 
pating in  the  action,  as  warriors,  shepherds,  populace, 
etc. 

St.  Petersburgh. — The  Th^atre-Italien  opened 
Vi'ith  Verdi's  Macbeth.  The  company — in  the  main 
the  same  as  last  year — includes  the  following  artists  : 
— Mesdames  Bosio,  Lotti,  Meric-Lalande,  and  Tagli- 
afico,  Signers  Calzolari,  Bettini,  G.  Bettini,  Debassini, 
Bartolini,  Lablache,  Marini,  Tagliafico,  etc.  Macbeth 
was  to  have  been  followed  by  Erjianiy  II  Trovatore, 
and  RigoJetto.  The  audience  appear  not  to  have 
forgotten  Tamberlik,  for  whom  loud  cries  are  raised 
every  night. 


Ji  d  u  4  r  t  i  s  £  m  If  n  t  jj . 


Moslcrm  Sdiool  for  the  Piamo-Fortc 


Best  Instruction  Book  ever  published! 

It  has  been  nwarJed  the  first  Prize  Medal  at  the  late  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Chiritable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  recoinniended  by 
S    inALTiERG,  A.  DHEYPCHOCK, 

A.  .lAELL,  WM.  MASON, 

OTTO  DRESEL,  JUL7US  KNORK. 

Dr.  LOWELL  MASON,  GEO.  J.  U'EBB, 

W.  B.  BItADBDRY,  G    F.   ROOT, 

B.  F.  BAKER,  and  over  200  others, 

Comprising  Music  Teacher.'',  Principals  of  Seminaries,  Ama- 
teurs, &c.  &c.  If  you  wish  to  buy  the  best  book,  that  will 
teach  you  to  play  in  the  shortest  time,  it  is  the 

lOBEEI  SCHOOL  FOR  TIE  PIAIO-FOSTE, 

BY    NATHAN    RICHARDSON. 
Price  Three  Dollars. 


PDBLISBED   BY 

RUSSELL  &  KICHAE.DSON,  Boston, 

And  for  sale  by  all  Music  Dealers  in  the  United  States. 


PHILHAEMONIO  COIirCEKTS. 

THE  undersij^ued  proposes  to  fjivc  a  serips  of  FOUR  Orchefl- 
tral  Concerfs  as  Bonn  as  asulTicient  number  of  subasribera  • 
shall  he  obtained.  Subscriptions  received  at  Wade'fl  music 
store,  197  Washington  Street,  and  Russell  fe  Richardson's,  13 
Tremont,  or  282  ^Vashington  Street,  where  the  prospectus  may 
be  seen.  CARL  ZERRAHET. 

THIRD    SEASON. 

THE    OFRMAN    TRIO, 

Ctirl  eparlHtr,  Carl  |)ausc  anb  fjcnrji  |nngiit:ktl, 

Respectfully  inform  their  Subscribers  and  the  Musical  Public 
of  Boston  that  their  FIRST  CONCEKT  of  the  Seriea  of  Six 
will  talte  place  on 

Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  20,  1856, 

At  Messrs.  Chiokering's  Eooms,  Masonic  Temple, 
Assisted  by 
Mrs.  MOZART,  Miss  J.  TWICHELL, 

Messrs.  C.  B.  ADAMS  and  J.  M.  MOZART. 

The  Concert  will  bcpin  precisely  at  half  past  seven. 

Sinele  ti(;kets  !PI  each  Packages  of  Six  tickets,  which  may 
be  used  at  pleasure,  9^-3,  may  be  had  at  the  music  stores  and  at 
the  door. 

aiJSTAVE     SATTER'S 

PHILHARMONIC    SOIREES, 

FIRST  EVEIVING,  Dec.  27,  1856. 

At  the  Rooms  of  MesPrs.  HALLET,  BATIS  &  CO.,  No.  409 
Washington  Street. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART   I. 

1 — Quartet; :  G  minor,  op.  85,  (four  movements,)  R.  Willmem. 

Messrs   SchuUze,  Eckhardt,  Jungnickel  and  Satter. 
2 — (2)^1.1  zourka,  J 

6)Nncturne,  J  (first  time.) G.  Satter. 

ciScherzo,      ) 

6)Cicily:  Ballad,  op  12,       f G.  Satteb. 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Little. 

4— Sonata  (Kreutzer)  op.  47, Beethoven. 

Messrs.  Schultze  and  Satter. 
PART  n. 

5— Reminiscence  de  "  Robert  le  Diable," !Fr4Nz  Ltszt. 

6— Trio,  E  flat,  op.  93.  (three  movements,) Hdmmbl, 

Messrs.  Schultze,  Jungnickel  and  Satter. 

Tickets,  admitting  two  persons  to  the  course, S3  50 

'*               "    .    one  person        "        "  2  00 

Single  admission  to  one  concert, 1  00 

Commences  precisely  at  1)4  o'clock. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

The  FIRST  CONCERT  of  the  season  will  take  place  on 

Sunday  Evening,  December  28,  1856, 

AT    THE 

BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

H^A-KTIDEL'S    "aVCESSI.A.13: " 

TYill  be  performed,  with  the  assistance  of 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  WENTWORTn, 

Mrs.  I.  I.  HARWOOB, 

Mr.  C.  K.  ADAM.'. 

Mr.  J.  P.  DRAPER, 

Mr.  THOMAS  BALL, 
And  an  efflcienfc  Orchestra,  under  the  able  conductorship  of 
CARL  ZERRAIIN.     F.  F,   MUELLER,  Organist. 

Tickers,  at  50  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
music  stores  and  hotels,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of 
performance,  or  of  the  Secretary,  L.  B.  BARNES. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

C5ElC5-ja-Kr    :^  TJ  IIj  33  3ES  n. , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OP  MDSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


H  Trovatore.   Piano  Solo.    Complete. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

VERDI'S  Favorite  Opera,  IL  TROVATORE.  Edited  for  tho 
Piano-Forte,  by  K  Nobdmann.  Prefaced  with  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  Composer.  Being  the  seventh  volume  of 
"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas."     Price  $2. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 


New  Course  of  Juvenile  Instniction. 

«  PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 
A  Prepared  on  School  Priuciples.  By  Cheistun  Heineich 
IIonJlA.NN.     Translated  from  the  filth  German  edition. 

NOW  READY,  Part  I.,  containing  Exercises  and  Songs  for 
Younger  Cla.sses.  Price  20  cts.  »2  per  dozen.  The  attention 
of  Teachers  is  invited  to  this  new  and  attractive  series  of  In- 

struc  p°yjgj^gj^,y   Oliver  Ditson,  115  WasMngton  St. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


"WRITTEN   BY   THE 

EEV.    T.    A.    STABKET, 

MDSIC  BY 

GEORGE    "WILLIAM    -WAKBEBT. 

— ALSO — 

THIRD  EDITION  OF  WARREN'S 

BOBOLinsTK:  folk:^^, 

JOST  PUBLISHED  BY 

if.    3EI.    SH3331.E3-Sr, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

I3:.A.LIjEX3    ID.A.-VIS    Ss    CO. 

y^JF^  MANUFACTTOERS  OF 

/f^      """^^     Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 

_&;,  ,  =s_  j^j,^  Square 


WITH   THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  TVashingtoii  Street,  :Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.    ANDKE    &/    CO., 

Depot   of    Foreign   and   American   3fusic, 

306  CHESTNDT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

AgeDtsof  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Reethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydo's  and  Mozart's  worlis. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I^TJBLISHEH.    OF    IVnXTSIC, 

glnJti  ©laltr  in  JHusual  pltrtljsnliiHt, 

644  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TREMOUT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Forejcrn  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Rinabault,  a  few  copies. 
Ju.'^t  recelTed,  a  small  invoice  of  Meyer  Flutes. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Messrs.  MASOIST  &  HAMLIN  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  pubHc  th.it  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  have  awnrded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  mu^iral  instrument,  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodenns,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1856-  Tbe  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Penns>'lvania 
Stat*  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1S56  First  Pre- 
mhims  have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harnioniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  : — Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1856:— making  Six  First  Premiums  in  oke  mokth  !  ! 

N.  B. — Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  in  every  Fair  at  ichick 
they  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass.  The  one  with 
pedal  bass  contain.s  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  -"SIOO.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  SrSSO.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  S60  to  SFITS.     Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  ®200. 

IC^^For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MASOX  &  HA1»1I>IN, 
Ckmibridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Ms. 

Mk.    HUGO    LEONHAED, 

Fkom    the    Conseua'atory    of    Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 

GAEL    ZEREAHN, 

teacher  of   the    pianoforte, 

flu  te  and  singing. 

Mrs.    carl    ZEEEAHN, 
teacher   of  the    piano-forte, 

Eesidenoe  No.  I  Winter  Place. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m^n  nf  Ijij  ^5iiiim  iraJi  lingtttg, 

V.    S.   HOTE  I,. 

EDWABD    L.    BALCH, 


%\\i\tms  for  i\t  Comtnrj;  Btmm, 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

(-\  (Imported  from  England) 

309?   Broadway,  NX. 
Antliems  for  Christmas. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  8.  A. 

T.  B.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  part^,  13  cts.     Class  copy,  3  cts. 
CROCE— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  8.  A.  T.  B.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.    Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  cents. 
HANDEL.— For  behold  darkness.    Recit.  )  jg  ^^^^^ 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.  Air  B.  J 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born.    31  cts.     Sep.  too.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive;  and  0  !  thou  that  tellest ; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.     Ditto,  8vo.  6  cts.     Separate 
vocal  parts,  25  cts. 
JACKSON,  (Masham.)  — Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs  :  — 
Sing,  0  heavens  !  (4  voices,)  25  cts.    Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  I  that  bringest  good  tidings,  (4  voice?,)  63  cts. 
0  I  come  hither  and  behold,  {4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord  :  Short  Anthem  for  S-  A  t.  b 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.    Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  In  full  score. 
Vert;e,  A  t.  b.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tilings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathef^ral  Music.    Verse,  A.  T.  B.  25  cts.    Se- 
parate vocal  part.^,  22  cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  I  bring  you   Glad  Tidings:  s.  A,  T.  B., 
FoUo  size,  19  cts     Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  CliristMas-tislc, 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  5*.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

ISmo  size, 13 

"  post-free, 15 

"  in  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  bound  in  scarlet  cloth, 25 

"  compressed  four  vocal  parts, 25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.    The  Volume,  folio  musii:  size.  SI  13. 

NOVBIsIsQ'S    MUSIC    STORE^ 
389  BroadTvay,  ]Ve-\v  Yoi'lc, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR    CORELLI, 

^7  Haiicoclc  Street. 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

IS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Richardson's  Mu- 
sical Exchange,  Reed's  Music  Store,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Besdelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /br  bes^n- 
nerx  07iiy,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercices 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class:  of  last  year, 
who  mny  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.T. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  ■'n^oO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $=30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTDRERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

Su^C^^AJTD^OS^ElifTmG^^OPFIcS 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Enstruxtot  of  ilt  ^iano-jFottt,  ©rgan  &  pl.armonj, 

3    HAT  WARD    PLACE. 


MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacherof  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  atRichard.^on's  Mu.«ical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  re.--iden'^e,  15  Dix  Place. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  9  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  ^Vashington  St. 


JOE  PiaiFTIFG- 

OF     EVEKY     DESCKIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PKOJIPTLT 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

Ko.    ai    SCHOOL    STREET. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasliiiigton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

3?.    F.    IDOI3C3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

(ET^PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  ©F  FOREIGIV  MUSIC, 

HAVE   EEMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Hiuth  St. 
NEW    T  0  R  K . 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 

Residence  No.  56  Klueeland  Street. 

« 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richard:>on,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  iiow. 

C.    BRE  USING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAT,  NEW  TOEK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCUL.WINQ  MUSICAL  LIBRART. 

IX!?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  JIUSIC, 

E  ^a|)£r  of  £rt  auii  I^itfratuvi, 

Putlislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  per  aiiiium,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Ueviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  M'orbs 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  S:c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &e.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

0='Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J,  S.  D\TIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line , 10  cts. 

Ejich  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion 812.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. ..  .§16  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

SforaiT^CHOOL    STBEET. 


f  Epr  0f  %xt  n)i  "BxitxuiMt. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,   DECEMBER   2  7,  1856. 


Whole  No.  247. 


Vol.  X.  No. 


Sujiljltt's  Jauijital  of  ^mk, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


g;j.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
[£?=■  OFFICE,   No.  21  Soliool  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.       " 
"   GEOKGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,      " 
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Characters  of  Musical  lustruments. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Berlioz.*) 

The  violin. 

Instruments  played  with  a  how,  of  whieh  the 
combination  forms  what  is  somewhat  improperly 
termed  a  quatuor,  are  the  base  and  constituent 
element  of  the  whole  orchestra.  From  them  is 
evolved  the  greatest  power  of  expression,  and  an 
incontestable  variety  of  different  qualities  of 
tone.  Violins  particularly  are  capable  of  a  host 
of  apparently  inconsistent  shades  of  expression. 
They  possess  (as  a  whole)  force,  lightness,  grace, 
accents  both  gloomy  and  gay,  thought,  and  pas- 
sion. The  only  point  is,  to  know  how  to  make 
them  speak.  Moreover,  it  is  not  needful  to  cal- 
culate for  them — as  for  wind  instruments — the 
duration  of  a  holding-not^,  and  to  contrive  for 
them  occasional  rests  ;  they  are  sure  never  to  be 
out  of  breath.  Violins  are  faithful,  intelligent, 
active,  and  indefatigable  servants. 

Slow  and  tender  melodies,  confided  too  often 
now-a-days  to  the  wind  instruments,  are  never- 
theless never  better  rendered  than  by  a  mass  of 
violins.  Nothing  can  equal  the  touching  sweet- 
ness of  a  score  of  first  strings  made  to  sing  by 
twenty  well-skilled  bows.  That  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  female  voice  of  the  orchestra — a  voice  at 
once  passionate  and  chaste,  heart-rending,  yet 
soft,  vphich  can  weep,  sigh  and  lament,  chant, 
pray  and  muse,  or  burst  forth  into  joyous  accents, 
as  none  other  can  do.  An  imperceptible  move- 
ment of  the  arm,  an  almost  unconscious  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  him  who  experiences  it,  producing 
scarcely  any  apparent  effect  when  executed  by  a 

*  A  Treatise  upon  Modern  Instrumentation  and 
Orchestration  ;  containing  an  exact  table  of  the  com- 
pass, a  detail  of  the  mechanism,  and  a  study  of  the 
quality  of  tone  and  expressive  character  of  various  in- 
struments ;  accompanied  by  numerous  examples  in 
score,  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  and 
from  some  unpublished  works  of  the  author.  New 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  augmented  by  several  ad- 
ditional chapters  on  newly-invented  instruments,  and 
on  the  whole  art  of  the  orchestral  conductor.  By 
Hector  Beiilioz.  Op.  10.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mary  Cowdcn  Clark.  London  and  New 
York  :  J.  Alfred  Novello. 


single  violin,  shall,  when  multiplied  by  a  number 
of  them  in  unison,  give  forth  enchanting  grada- 
tion, irresistible  impulse,  and  accents  which  pene- 
trate to  the  very  heart's  core. 

The  tremolo,  simple  or  double,  by  many  vio- 
lins, produces  several  excellent  effects  ;  it  ex- 
presses trouble,  agitation,  terror,  shades  of  piann, 
of  mezzoforte,  and  oi fortissimo,  when  it  is  placed 
on  one  or  two  of  the  three  strings,  G,  D,  and  A ; 
and  when  it  is  not  carried  much  above  the  middle 
B  flat.  It  has  something  of  a  stormy,  violent 
character,  in  the  fortissimo  on  the  middle  of  the 
first  or  second  string.  It  becomes,  on  the  con- 
trary, aerial,  angelic,  when  employed  in  several 
parts,  and  pianissimo,  on  the  high  notes  of  the 
first  string.  The  tremolo  below  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  and  of  the  fourth  string,  is  much 
more  characteristic  in  fortissimo,  if  the  bow  strike 
the  strings  near  the  bridge.  In  large  orchestras, 
and  where  the  performers  take  pains  to  give  it  its 
full  effect,  it  produces  a  sound  like  that  of  a 
rapid  and  powerful  cascade.  This  mode  of  exe- 
cution should  be  indicated  by  the  words — near 
the  bridge.  A  fine  application  of  this  kind  of 
tremolo  occurs  in  the  scene  of  the  oracle,  in  the 
first  act  of  Gluck's  Alceste.  The  effect  of  the 
tremulousness  of  the  second  violins  and  violas  is 
there  redoubled  by  the  grand  and  emphatic  pro- 
gression of  the  double  basses,  by  the  blow  struck 
from  time  to  time  in  the  first  violins,  by  the  suc- 
cessive introduction  of  the  wind  instruments,  and 
lastly  by  the  sublime  recitative  which  this  surging 
of  the  orchestra  accompanies.  I  know  nothing  of 
this  kind  more  dramatic  or  more  terrible. 

Harmonics  are  those  sounds  which  are  gene- 
rated by  touching  the  strings  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  so  as  to  divide  them  in  their  length, 
yet  not  with  sufficient  pressure  to  place  them  in 
contact  with  the  finger-board,  as  is  the  case  for 
ordinary  sounds. 

These  Harmonics  possess  a  singular  character 
of  mysterious  softness ;  and  the  extreme  acute- 
ness  of  some  of  them  affords  the  violin,  in  the 
upper  part,  an  immense  compass.  They  are 
natural,  or  artificial. 

Some  performers  sound  double  strings  in  har- 
monics ;  but  this  effect  is  so  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  consequently  so  hazardous  that  composers 
can  never  be  advised  to  write  it. 

The  harmonics  of  the  fourth  string  have  some- 
thing of  the  quality  of  a  flute  ;  they  are  preferable 
for  delivering  a  slow  air.  Paganini  employed 
them  with  wonderful  success  in  the  prayer  of 
Moses.  The  harmonics  of  the  other  strings  ac- 
quire delicacy  and  tenuity  in  proportion  as  they 
are  higher ;  it  is  precisely  this  character,  and 
their  crystalline  quality,  which  renders  them  ap- 
propriate to  chords  that  may  be  called  fairy -like  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  those  effects  of  harmony  which 
inspire  brilliant  musings,  and  carry  the  imagina- 
tion towards  the  most  graceful  fictions  of  the 
poetical  and  supernatural  world.  However  they 
may  have  become  familiar,  novv-a-days,  to  our 
young  violinists,  they  should  never  be  employed 
in  a  lively  movement ;  or  at  least  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  give  them  rapid  successions  of  notes, 
if  their  perfect  execution  is  to  bo  ensured. 

Sordines  (or  mules')  are  little  wooilen  imple- 
ments which  are  placed  on  the  bridge  of  stringed 


instruments  In  order  to  deaden  their  sonorous- 
ness; and  which  give  them  at  the  same  time  a 
mournful,  mysterious  and  softened  tone,  which  is 
frequently  to  be  felicitously  applied  in  all  styles 
of  music.  Sordines  are  most  generally  used  in 
slow  pieces ;  but  they  serve  scarcely  less  well, 
when  the  subject  of  the  piece  admits  it,  for  rapid 
and  light  designs,  or  for  accompaniments  of  hur- 
ried rhythm.  Gluck  has  effectually  proved  this 
in  his  sublime  Italian  monologue  o£  Alceste,  "  Chi 
mi  parla." 

The  custom  is,  when  employing  sordines,  to 
cause  them  to  be  used  by  all  the  band  of  stringed 
instruments ;  nevertheless,  there  are  certain  cir- 
cumstances, more  frequent  than  may  be  imagined, 
under  which  sordines  placed  in  a  single  part  (in 
the  first  violins,  for  instance,)  will  color  the  in- 
strumentation with  a  very  particular  impression, 
by  the  mixture  of  clear  sounds  and  veiled  sounds. 
There  are  others  also,  where  the  character  of  the 
melody  is  sufficiently  dissimilar  from  that  of  the 
accompanim.ents,  which  render  the  use  of  the 
sordine  advisable. 

The  Pizzicato  is  still  in  general  use  for  instru- 
ments played  with  the  bow.  The  sounds  ob- 
tained by  vibrating  the  strings  with  the  finger, 
produce  accompaniments  approved  by  singers, 
since  they  do  not  cover  the  voice  ;  they  do  well 
also  for  symphonic  effects,  even  in  vigorous 
orchestral  sallies,  either  in  the  whole  band  of 
stringed  instruments,  or  in  one  or  two  parts 
alone. 

Accompaniments  pizzicato  piano,  have  always 
a  graceful  efl[ect ;  they  afford  a  sense  of  repose 
to  the  hearer,  and  impart,  when  not  abused, 
variety  to  the  aspect  of  the  orchestra.  In  future, 
doubtless,  more  original  and  striking  effects  will 
be  obtained  from  pizzicato,  than  have  hitherto 
been  essaj'ed.  Violinists,  not  considering  pizzi- 
cato as  an  integral  portion  of  violin-playing,  have 
studied  it  but  little. 

Some  of  our  young  violinists  have  learned  from 
Paganini  to  execute  rapid  pizzicato  descending 
scales,  by  plucking  the  strings  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  resting  on  the  neck  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  pizzicato  passages  (still  with  the  left  hand) 
with  a  mixture  of  strokes  from  the  bow,  or  even 
as  serving  for  accompaniment  to  an  air  played  by 
the  bow.  These  various  feats  will  doubtless  be- 
come, in  course  of  time,  familiar  to  every  violin- 
performer,  and  then  will  be  available  in  compo- 
sition. 

Violins  are  able,  now-a-days,  to  execute  what- 
ever they  will.  They  play  up  to  the  extreme 
height  as  easily  as  in  the  middle  ;  passages  the 
most  rapid,  designs  the  most  eccentric,  do  not 
dismay  them.  In  an  orchestra,  where  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  that  which  one  fails  to 
perform  is  done  by  others  ;  and  the  result  is  that, 
without  any  apparent  mistake,  the  phrase  is  de- 
livered as  the  author  wrote  it. 

In  cases,  however,  where  the  rapidity,  compli- 
cation and  height  of  a  passage  would  render  it 
too  hazardous,  or  merely  that  more  sureness  and 
neatness  of  execution  should  be  obtained,  it 
should  be  dispersed;  that  is  to  say,  the  mass  of 
violins  should  be  divided,  and  one  portion  given 
to  some  and  the  rest  to  others.  In  this  way,  the 
passage  of  each  part  is  sprinkled  with  litde  rests 
unperceived  by  the  hearer ;  thus  allowing,  as  it 
were,  breathing-space  to   the  violinists,   and  af- 
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fording  them  time  to  take  the  difficulties  care- 
fully, so  as  to  give  the  necessary  firmness  for  a 
vigorous  mdstery  of  the  strings. 

THE    VIOLA. 

Of  all  the  instruments  in  the  orchestra,  the  one 
■whose  excellent  qualities  have  been  longest  mis- 
appreciated,  is  the  viola.  It  is  no  less  agile  than 
the  violin  ;  the  sound  of  its  strings  is  peculiarly 
telling;  its  upper  notes  are  distinguished  by  their 
mournfully  passionate  accent;  and  its  quality  of 
tone  akogetlier,  of  a  profound  melancholy,  differs 
from  that  of  other  instruments  played  with  a 
bow.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  long  neglected, 
or  put  to  a  use  as  unimportant  as  ineffectual — 
that  of  merely  doubling,  in  octave,  the  upper 
part  of  the  bass.  There  are  many  causes  that 
have  operated  to  induce  the  unjust  servitude  of 
this  noble  instrument.  lu  the  first  place  the 
majority  of  the  composers  of  the  last  century, 
rarely  "wiiting  four  real  parts,  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do  with  it ;  and  when  they  did  not  readi- 
ily  find  some  filhng-up  notes  in  the  chords  for  it 
to  do,  they  hastily  wrote  the  fatal  col  Banso,  some- 
times witli  so  much  inattention,  that  it  produced 
a  doubling  in  the  octave  of  the  basses,  irrecon- 
cilable either  with  the  harmony  or  the  melody, 
or  with  both  one  and  the  other.  Moreover,  it 
was  unfortunately  impossible,  at  that  time,  to 
ivrite  anything  for  the  violas  of  a  prominent 
character,  requiring  even  ordinary  skill  in  execu- 
tion. Viola  players  were  always  taken  from 
among  the  refuse  of  violinists.  When  a  musician 
found  himself  incapable  of  creditably  filling  the 
place  of  violinists,  he  took  refuge  among  the 
violas.  Hence  it  arose  that  the  viola  performers 
knew  neither  how  to  play  the  violin  nor  the 
viola.  It  must  even  be  admitted  that  at  the 
present  time  this  prejudice  against  the  viola  part 
is  not  altogether  destroyed  ;  and  that  there  are 
still,  in  the  best  orchestras,  many  viola-players 
■who  are  not  more  proficient  on  that  instrument 
than  on  the  violin.  But  the  mischief  resulting 
from  this  forbearance  towards  them,  is  daily  be- 
coming more  felt ;  and,  little  by  little,  the  viola  will, 
like  other  instruments,  be  confided  only  to  clever 
hands.  Its  quality  of  tone  so  strongly  attracts 
and  captivates  the  attention,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  in  the  orchestra  quite  so  many  violas 
as  second  violins;  and  the  expressive  powers  of 
this  quality  of  tone  are  so  marked,  that,  in  the 
rare  occasions  when  the  old  masters  afforded  its 
display,  it  never  failed  to  fulfil  their  intention. 
The  profound  impression  is  well  known,  which  is 
produced  b_v  that  movement  in  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tanriih,  -where  Orestes,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
panting,  oppressed  -with  remorse,  grows  more 
tranquil  as  he  repeats:  "  Composure  lulls  again 
my  heart !  "  while  tlie  orchestra,  deeply  agitated, 
utters  sobs  and  convulsive  sighs,  attended  through- 
out by  the  fearful  and  j)ersevering  mutter  of  the 
violas.  Although,  in  this  unspeakably  fine  piece 
of  inspiration  there  is  not  a  note  of  voice  or  in- 
struments without  its  sublime  intention,  yet  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  fascination  exercised 
over  the  hearers,  and  the  sensation  of  horror 
■B'hich  causes  their  eyes  to  dilate  and  fill  with 
tears,  are  principally  attributable  to  the  viola 
part,  to  the  quality  of  its  third  string,  to  its  syn- 
copated rhythm,  and  to  the  strange  effect  of  uni- 
son resulting  from  the  syncopation  of  the  A 
abruptly  broken  off  in  the  middle  by  another  A 
in  the  basses  marking  a  ditfereut  rhythm. 


In  the  overture  of  Iphigenia  in  Aiilide,  Gluck 
has  ingeniously  made  Ihem  sustain  alone  the 
lower  part  of  the  harmony  ;  not  so  much,  in  this 
case,  for  the  sake  of  producing  an  effect  arisintv 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  quality  of  tone,  but 
in  order  to  accompany  as  softly  as  possible  the 
air  of  the  first  violins,  and  to  heighten  the  tre- 
mendous impression  of  the  basses  coming  in  upon 
the  forte  after  a  considerable  number  of  rests. 
Sacchini  has  also  given  the  lower  part  to  the 
violas  alone,  in  the  air  of  ffidipus  :  "  Your  court 
became  my  refuge,"  without  intending,  however, 
to  prepare  an  outburst.  On  the  contrary,  the 
instrumentation  here  gives  to  the  phrase  of  melo- 
dy  it  accompanies  a   most   delicious   calm   and 


freshness.  Melodies  on  the  high  strings  of  the 
viola  have  a  marvellous  beauty  in  scenes  of  a 
religious  and  antique  character.  Spontini  ■was 
the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  assigning  the 
melody  to  them  in  several  passages  of  his  admi- 
rable prayers  in  the  Vestale.  Mehul,  allured  by 
the  sympathy  existing  between  the  tone  of  the 
viola  and  the  imaginative  character  of  Ossianic 
poetry,  constantly  availed  himself  of  ihem,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  violins,  in  his  opera  of 
Ulhnl.  Hence  arose  what  the  critii's  of  the  time 
called  an  intolerable  monotony  detrimental  to 
the  work's  success.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
that  Gretry  exclaimed:  "I'd  give  a  guinea  to 
hear  a.  first  string  !"  This  quality  of  the  viola, 
so  choice  when  it  is  jiidicio'jsly  employed  and 
skilfully  contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  tone  of 
violins  and  other  instruments,  necessarily  soon 
palls;  it  is  too  unvaried,  and  too  much  imbued 
with  mournfulness,  for  this  to  be  otherwise.  It  is 
not  unfrequent,  at  the  present  day,  to  divide  the 
violas  into  first  and  second  violas ;  and  in  orches- 
tras like  that  of  the  opera,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
writing  for  them  thus ;  but  in  others,  where  there 
are  scarcely  four  or  five  violas,  this  division  can 
only  serve  to  diminish  the  effect  of  a  body 
already  weak  in  itself,  and  nhich  the  other  in- 
struments are  ever  tending  to  overwhelm.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  the  majority  of 
violas  at  present  used  in  our  French  orchestras 
are  far  from  possessing  the  requisite  degree  of 
power;  they  have  neither  the  size,  nor  conse- 
quently the  strength  of  tone  of  veritable  violas — 
being  almost  violins  strung  with  viola  strings. 
Musical  directors  should  absolutely  prohibit  the 
use  of  these  mongrel  instruments;  the  slender 
sonorousness  of  which  impairs  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  in  the  orchestra,  by  depriving  it 
of  energy,  and  of  its  fine  depth  of  tone. 

When  the  violoncellos  play  the  air,  it  Is  some- 
times excellent  to  double  them  in  unison  by  the 
violas.  The  tone  of  the  violoncellos  then  ac- 
quires additional  roundness  and  purity,  without 
becoming  less  predominant.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  theme  of  the  Adagio  in  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony. 

[To  be  contioued  ] 


Opera  in  France— The  Month  of  Debuts. 

(Correspondence  of  the  N.  Orleans  Picayune.) 

Paris,  Nov.  18,  1856. 

This  is  the  month  of  debuts  (except  in  this  city) 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Mediterranean.  Every 
year  all  the  dramatic  and  operatic  companies  of 
the  French  towns  and  cities,  save  Paris,  are 
renewed,  and  the  old  actors,  who  are  re-engaged, 
as  well  as  the  new  candidates  for  public  favor, 
must  come  before  the  public  in  three  several 
pieces,  at  three  several  times,  and  receive  the 
applause  or  the  hisses,  or  the  tumult  between  the 
hissers  and  applauders.  Judge  of  the  agony  of 
the  poor  player  on  these  eventful  nights.  His 
bread,  the  year's  bread  of  his  wife  and  chihlren, 
depend  upon  the  humor  of  the  fickle  mob  I  If  he 
is  rejected,  he  wanders  from  town  to  town  in  hope 
of  a  more  favorable  pit — these  changes  make 
dreadful  inroads  upon  bis  meagre  income — debts 
accumulate — the  wardrobe  diminishes — and  char- 
coal or  the  river  ends  the  sad  story  I     *     *     * 

The  pay  of  the  lyrical  artists  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  histrionic  actors,  because  the  public 
now-a-days  is  more  favorable  to  operas  than  to 
plaj's;  lyrical  educations  are  more  expensive  than 
the  education  given  to  players,  their  expenses  for 
costumes  are  greater,  ancl  above  all,  their  career 
is  a  very  short  one — especially  in  towns  fond  of 
Verdi.  Thus,  while  the  usual  pay  of  a  grand 
opera  first  tenor  is  $200  a  month,  an  opera  coiiiicjue 
first  tenor  is  ®120  a  month,  a  first  barytone  isSlOO, 
a  first  bass  is  $100,  a  second  bass  is  $50 ;  a  prima 
donna  of  opera  comlque  is  $200,  a  prima  donna 
of  grand  0])era  is  $100,  a  first  dugazon  is  $80. 
The  usual  pay  of  comedians  Is,  for  the  leading 
juveniles,  $60,  second  juvenile  $20,  low  comedians 
$30,  leading  lady  $60,  second  lady  $40,  duenna 
$20.  Most  of  the  company  receive  some  $20  or 
$18  a  month,  and  on  this  miserable  pittance  they 
are  obliged  to  dress,  pay  their  return  fare  to  Paris, 
and  live  during  the  four  summer  months  when  the 


theatres  are  closed  !  What  agony,  what  privations, 
are  not  concealed  beneath  the  painted  cheek  and 
the  glittering  costume  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
French  players  I  The  expenses  of  a  manager  of 
oneof  these  provincial  theatres,  where  grand  opera, 
opera  comlque,  comedy,  drama,  and  vaudeville 
are  given,  in  a  second  class  city,  (of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants,)  are  about  $25,000 
for  the  eight  months  the  theatre  is  open. 

As  you  may  readily  guess,  the  mouth  of  debuts 
is  the  most  interesting  month  of  the  year  in  the 
provimial  towns ;  and  all  persons  who  fly  to  the 
country  or  the  capital  during  the  summer  months 
make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  return  to  their 
residences  in  time  to  vote  at  the  season  of  debuts. 
I  heard  the  other  day  a  good  story  told  about 
these  debuts.  In  a  town  some  leagues  south  of 
Paris,  where  the  old  dramatic  traditions  are 
preserved,  so  far  at  least  as  they  prescribe  the 
right  of  the  whole  public  to  vote,  the  debuts  are 
taking  place.  A  new  cantatrice  appeared  as  the 
curtain  rose,  and  certainly  her  appearance  was 
far  from  being  in  her  favor.  She  sang,  and 
wounded  the  public  ear  with  a  hoarse,  sharp, 
untuned,  uncultivated  voice.  The  public  hap- 
pened to  be  in  its  patient  mood  that  evening,  and 
the  cantatrice's  first  song  was  greeted  witli  an  icy 
silence.  The  opera  went  on  in  its  usual  course, 
and  the  debutante  presently  was  required  to  sing 
a  second  solo.  She  sang  worse  than  at  first.  The 
audience  hissed,  grimly  but  without  violence,  until 
they  perceived  one  man  applauding,  and  applaud- 
ing with  enthusiasm.  This  sight  excited  their 
passions,  and  they  hissed  and  screamed  with  great 
uproar:  "Down  with  Mademoiselle!  Refused  I 
Refused !"  The  solitary  applauder,  fired  with 
zeal,  become  more  lusty  in  his  applause,  and  cried 
with  stentorian  lungs,  "  Bravo !  Vive  Mademoi-' 
sclle  !  Accepted!  Accepted!"  For  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  this  unequal  contest  lasted,  and  at  last 
(since  the  cantatrice  was  both  ugly  and  without 
talent)  their  curiosity  became  roused  by  so  much 
obstinacy  as  he  exhibited,  and  they  asked  him 
how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  applaud  such  a 
singer.  "  Messieurs,"  he  replied,  "  I  applaud 
Mademoiselle  for  this  simple  reason,  which  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  will  appreciate:  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  living  In  this  town — I  ara  by  birth  a 
Parisian,  by  profession  a  bagman — I  am  conse- 
quently obliged  to  visit  a  great  many  departments, 
and  sojourn  in  a  great  many  towns ;  I  have 
spent  a  fortnight  here,  and  I  leave  to-morrow 
never  to  return.  If  you  refuse  Mademoiselle  she 
will  try  to  get  an  engagement  elsewhere,  and  I 
shall  run  the  risk  of  meeting  her  in  one  of  the 
towns  where  I  am  going  ;  if,  on  the  contrary  you 
accept  her  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  I  can  travel 
in  peace,  with  the  pleasing  certainty  of  never 
again  hearing  that  cantatrice  whom  I  find  In  every 
re-pect  hori-Ible."  Long  and  loud  shouts  of 
laughter  greeted  this  reply,  which  sealed  the  poor 
prima  donna's  fate. 

I  now  quit  the  country  for  Paris,  where  we  are 
beginning  to  assume  something  of  the  winter's 
animation.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  we  have  poor 
Mme.  Medori  struggling  with  might  and  main 
against  the  icy  silence  of  the  parquette,  and  the 
low  but  deep  curses  of  the  manager  of  the  opera, 
who  wishes  she  was  at  the — frontier.  The  critics 
are  all  favorable  to  her.  BI.  Florentino  says: 
"  Here  is  an  illustrious  cantatrice,  of  an  incontest- 
able merit,  endowed  with  a  soprano  voice,  which 
for  force,  sonorousness  and  brilliancy,  is  unequaled ; 
an  actress  full  of  spirit  and  fire,  who  has  been 
applauded  and  admired  on  the  principal  stages  of 
Europe — here  she  is  suddenly  paralyzed  by  the 
equivocal  and  reserved  reception  she  received  the 
first  evening  she  appeared,  from  a  small  and 
almost  imperceptible  number  in  the  vast  theatre 
of  the  opera.  Here  is  a  woman,  struck  with 
stupor  and  inaction,  unable  to  recognize  her  public 
and  herself  What,  so  much  will,  so  much  intelli- 
gence, so  much  study,  so  much  labor,  so  many 
successes,  so  many  triumphs,  cannot  arm  her, 
cannot  defend  her  against  a  groundless,  boundless 
apprehension !  This  ice  must  be  broken,  this 
misunderstanding  must  be  cleared."  All  this, 
however,  is  in  vain.  Mme.  Medori  has  an  attack 
of  "stage  fright"  every  time  she  appears  on  the 
boards  of  the  Grand  Opera.     We  have  had  here 
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a  two-act  opera,  by  an  Italian  named  Biletla,  a 
protege  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  a  "  so-soish " 
imitation  of  Rossini.  Wo  have  had  Mirio — lazjj, 
spoilt  M.irio — ill  II  Darhiere  de  Sii'ii/lia,  and  a 
mo-t  favoraljle  debut  of  a  Mile.  Steffanone,  who, 
unknown  and  unheralded,  engaged  one  night  after 
the  Italian  Opera's  doors  were  open,  as  a  make 
shift,  to  replace  Mme.  Frezzolini,  who  had  fallen 
suddenly  sick,  received  by  the  audience  not  only 
coldly,  but  with  hisses;  and  who  in  half  an  hour 
carried  away  the  house,  and  is  now  engaged  at  a 
good  round  sum ! 


Music  and  Education. 

Richards  Storrs  Willis,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Musical  World,  having  been  invited  to  speak 
before  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city,  on  the 
Relations  between  Musieand  Education,  delivered 
the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  that  subject,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Board,  on  Saturday  evening. 
There  was  a  very  large  audience,  and  the  lecture 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  musical  perform- 
ances, executed  in  excellent  style  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Normal  School,  led  by  G.  H.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Apfommas  gave  one  of  his  e.xqulsite  harp 
solos,  by  special  invitation. 

Mr.  Willis  spoke  for  an  hour,  and  was  heard 
■with  great  attention. 

After  alluding  to  the  universality  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  language  of  Music,  he  proceeded  to 
treat  of  the  relations  that  exist  between  it  and 
Education,  saying  that  it  seemed  a  befitting 
thing  that  a  Board  of  JSducation  should  interest 
itself  in  music.  The  word  education,  however, 
involves  a  great  deal :  its  significance  reaches 
beyond  the  intellect,  includes  the  heart,  compre- 
hends the  affections.  Plence  Music,  the  language 
of  the  heart,  is  the  most  befitting  medium 
through  which  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and 
heart  should  flow.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  modern  music  ;  it  has  come  to  be  too 
much  cultivated  for  its  collateral  advantages ;  it 
has  become  rather  a  demonstrative  society  accom- 
plishment than  an  interior,  refining  art.  Music,  in 
the  modern  sense,  means  astonishment, — it  used 
to  mean  pleasure.  Not  that  the  speaker  under- 
valued technical  progress  in  any  art,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  coniposital  art  does  not  keep  pace 
with  mechanical.  The  pioneers  of  the  modern 
school  of  pianism  have  been  men  of  unquestionable 
ability  ;  Thalberg  is  every  inch  an  artist — Liszt  is 
a  prodigious  genius.  But  these  men,  like  a  few 
of  their  disciples  as  well,  are  accidentals  in  musical 
life.  They  know  Art,  as  well  as  the  piano,  yet  it 
is  by  too  many  of  their  ungifted  imitators  that 
such  antics  are  played  with  music.  If,  side  by 
side  with  every  great  performer  of  music,  a  great 
composer  were  born,  who  could  wed  great  per- 
formance with  immortal  music ;  if  with  every 
Liszt  was  a  Beethoven ;  if,  with  all  his  capacity  in 
composition,  with  eveiy  Thalberg  were  a  Mozart ; 
if  with  every  Mendelssohn  and  every  Chopin  there 
were  two  more  just  like  them,  (for  they  combined 
both  gifts  in  one,) — then  when  we  go  to  a  concert 
might  we  be  sure  of  hearing  music  as  well  as 
seeing  prodigies.  Mr.  Willis  put  in  a  plea  for 
home  music — for  society  music  would  alwaj's  take 
care  of  itself — and  held  it  to  be  absurd  to  educate 
children  on  an  art  scale  as  grand  as  though  their 
capacity  really  justified  it,  and  they  were  actually 
to  become  distinguished  singers  or  public  concert 
players.  This  was  but  waste  of  time  and  money. 
To  accept  the  fact  that  mediocrity  is  the  rule,  and 
genius  the  exception,  is,  in  fact,  to  regulate  the 
musical  education  of  children.  It  will  regulate, 
first,  the  time  given  to  the  study  :  and  second,  the 
style  and  degree  of  art  to  be  attempted.  For 
excellence  is  essential,  whatever  be 'attempted  ; 
empyricism  is  detestable  whether  in  high  or  low 
art.  This  point  was  enlarged  upon  with  marked 
earnestness — the  speaker  claiming  that  we  need 
to  return  to  simples  in  music,  as  in  many  other 
thmgs, — musical  simples,  which  are  practicable  for 
home  purposes;  which  are  suited  to  quiet  fireside 
evenings,  and  to  please  the  children  withal ;  which 
requires  not  the  time  and  money  of  j'ears'to  gain, 
and  when  gained,  nearly  as  much  time  and  as 
much  money  to  retain,  but  wliicli  may  easily  be 
gained  by  a  persistent,  gradual  culture,  and  not 


at  the  expense  of  other  important  things.  The 
best  general  basis  for  homo  music,  he  held,  is  not 
to  be  found  at  homi — but  is  to  be  found  at  school. 
In  regard  to  in-trumental  music,  he  argued  that 
the  pianotbrle  is  far  tf)0  exclusively  cultivated,  lo 
the  exclusion  of  t!ie  guitar  and  harp,  both  graceful 
and  attractive.  Exercise  in  sight-reading  of  music 
was  recommended,  for  this  is  an  accomplishment, 
now  too  much  neglected,  which  involves  the  soul 
of  musical  pleasure  and  interest.  In  conclusion, 
there  were  a  few  pleasant  words  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  lecture  ended.  The  second 
will  be  delivered  at  the  same  place,  on  Saturday 
evening  next. — N.  Y.  Daily  Times. 


Ancient  Church  Music. 

(From  ttie  London  AtbenEcum.) 

Prof  Sir  F.  Ouseley's  lecture  on  Ancient 
Church  Music,  delivered  at  Oxford  on  the  12th, 
"  the  first  of  this  term's  course,"  may  be  accepted, 
we  trust,  as  an  emphatic  sign  that  all  men  of  sense, 
whether  Churchmen,  laymen,  artists  or  members 
of  congregations,  are  beginning  to  weary  of  the 
fopperies  which  a  set  of  persons — active  in 
proportion  to  their  want  of  taste  and  understanding 
— have  endeavored  to  fasten  upon  the  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  England.  While  we  have  always 
owned  that  the  interest  of  "the  tones"  and 
"  chants,"  "  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian,"  must  be 
recognized  by  every  one  who  thinks  on  the 
subject; — while,  under  certain  scenic  conditions, 
and  in  conjunction  with  particular  associations, 
their  effect  has  a  solemn  gravity  (not  wholly  clear 
of  grimncss)  which  nothing  more  modern  can 
produce, — from  a  very  early  period  of  the  "move- 
ment" we  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  pointing 
out,  that  to  attach  any  traditional  sanctity  to  these 
rude  old  melodies  was,  virtually,  to  place  barbai'ism 
ou  the  altar;  or  else  to  claim  for  Art  an  origin 
which  the  boldest  human  definers  of  divine 
inspiration  would  shrink,  we  imagine,  from  ascrib- 
ing to  it.  Further,  we  have  as  often  called  the 
attention  of  the  wranglers  and  formalists  to  the 
certainty  of  all  musical  traditions  being  more  or 
less  impure.  Supposing  even  the  antique  notation 
mastered,  supposing  it  reduced  into  modern  clefs 
and  scales — then  comes  the  question  of  extent  to 
which  expression  is  modified  by  manner  of  execu- 
tion. To  appreciate  the  range  of  such  variety,  it 
is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  Sistine  '■'Misereres"  at 
Rome — so  magical  there,  so  powerless  in  every 
other  place.  In  short,  whensoever  real  inquiry  is 
barred  by  formalism,  faith  must  be  laid  aside  for 
fanaticism,  and  Art  must  perish  ;  and  with  it,  at  no 
distant  period,  all  true  reverence.  The  above  is 
mere  recapitulation,  so  far  as  the  Atlienceum  is 
concerned;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  others  who 
have  a  voice  potential  are  stirring  in  the  question 
— preaching  healthy  action  as  better  than  palsy 
— ^justifying  the  right  to  inquire,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  decrying,  on  the  other,  the  substitution  of 
hearsay  sympathies  for  true  knowledge.  The 
concluding  words  of  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  Ouseley's 
lecture,  time  and  place  considered,  carry  no  small 
weight  with  them.  "  AVould,"  said  he,  in  taking 
leave  of  his  audience,  "  that  those  men  in  our  own 
day,  who  love  to  praise  Gregorian  music  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other,  would  in  this  particular  take 
example  by  St.  Gregory  himself,  and  strive  rather 
to  devote  the  best  they  can  find  to  the  service  of 
the  Church — the  best,  and  not  the  oldest — and  let 
them  remember,  too,  that  those  only  are  rpialified 
to  judge  what  is  best,  wdio  have  themselves  mastered 
the  art  in  all  its  phases,  and  studied  it  in  all  its 
developments." 


G.  F.  Benkert  and  his  Works. 

Some  one  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  Philadelphia  Sat- 
urday Mail,  of  Dec.  13,  containing  an  article  about 
this  young  composer  (to  whom  we  have  already  al- 
luded), marked;  '■This  is  worth  copying."  As  an 
amusing  specimen  of  extravagant  eulogy,  we  think  it 
is  ;  indeed  we  know  not  whether  the  sender  is  in  ear- 
nest or  in  joke.  Of  course  we  do  not  know  that  the 
young  prodigy  referred  to  is  not  another  Mendelssolm 
or  Mozart,  since  we  have  not  heard  or  seen  his  com- 


positions ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such  "  tall" 
comparisons  as  some  of  these,  applied  to  any  new 
man,  are  extravagant,  and  will  he  more  apt  lo  injure 
than  to  help  his  cause.  We  are  ^liid  however  to 
copy  the  information  given  aiiont  .Mr,  Ecnkeri's 
lahors ;  and  as  for  the  comments,  the  reader  will 
attach  what  weight  he  pleases  to  them. 

"What!"  methinks  you  say — "what?  an  Ameri- 
can musician  like  Mendelssohn  and  Weber  ■?"  And 
yet  it  is  true.  George  Felix  Benkert,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Germantown,  a  small  village 
near  Philadelphia,  and  having  displayed  a  great  talent 
for  music,  his  father  sent  him  to  Europe,  that  he 
might  complete  himself  under  such  a  master  as  Lind- 
paintncr,  the  author  of  the  "  Standard  Bearer." 
Under  such  a  master,  he  soon  ripened  into  a  mu.sician; 
mastering  the  science  of  harmony,  and  dissecting  ihe 
classical  compositions  of  the  great  masters.  America 
is  unquestionably  a  precocious  nation;  she  has  lived 
more,  and  to  better  advantage,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  than  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  twice  thnt 
period  of  time.  Look  at  her  from  any  point  of  view, 
and  one  must  acknowledge  that  no  nation  ever  pro- 
duced men  so  great  in  every  department  of  science, 
art  and  discovery.  This  is  not  mere  talk  ;  let  facts 
be  confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ.  In  history,  what 
nation  can  show  a  superior  to  Bancroft  or  Pi'escott? 
Let  England  compare  her  Walter  Scott  and  Bulwer 
with  our  Cooper  and  Irving,  and  she  vvill  find  that 
they  emerge  from  it,  not  only  unscathed,  but  the 
better  olf  for  the  comparison.  And,  so  too,  we  have 
a  Washington  in  war,  a  Webster  in  oratory,  a  Long- 
fellow in  poetry,  and  in  music,  that  divine  art  which, 
though  created  first,  was  the  last  to  be  perfected  ;  as 
Germany  hath  given  the  world  a  Thalberg  and  a 
Mendelssohn,  so  America,  the  Young  Giant  of  the 
West,  hath  produced  a  Gottschalk  and  a  Benliert,  the 
former  born  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  and  rusliiiig 
Mississippi,  and  the  latter  on  those  of  the  vast  and 
flowing  Delaware.  How  do  the  associations  and 
scenes  of  youth  mould  the  mind  of  the  man  !  Wldlst 
the  young  artist  of  the  South  involuntarily  bears  you 
away,  like  unto  his  native  Mississippi,  by  the  nervous 
and  resistless  torrent  of  notes,  making  the  piano  start 
as  a  thing  of  life,  under  his  creative  fingers,  breaking 
all  barriers  which  resist  the  tempestuous  flood,  till 
like  the  great  Father  of  Waters  it  is  at  last  conquered 
by  its  own  clement,  the  musician  of  the  North  por- 
trays upon  his  instrument  as  a  shower  of  pearls,  a 
melody,  clothed  in  a  garb  at  once  as  flowing  and 
classical  as  the  waters  of  his  own  native  Delaware. 
Disdaining  the  clever  trickery  of  modein  piano 
players,  the  clouds  of  arpeggios  continually  obscur- 
ing a  sun  which  never  rises,  he  relics  upon  the  pure 
classical  creations  imbibed  at  the  fountain  of  harmony, 
of  which  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Haydn.  VVebcr 
and  Chopin  are  the  springs,  containing,  as  they  do, 
all  the  lite  and  soul  of  musical  composition. 

It  is  notorious  that  Beethoven  was  incorrect  and 
uncertain  as  a  player ;  and  yet,  what  name  tan  be 
coupled  with  that  noble  artist,  whose  fame,  like  his 
music,  is  eternal  ?  And  so  it  is  with  Benkert;  it  is 
no*;  by  his  playing  one  must  judge  of  him  so  much 
as  by  his  music.  Our  readers  must  forgive  us  if  we 
appear  extravagant  in  praise,  but  we  are  writing  under 
the  excitement  produced  by  his  music;  it  is  still 
ringing  in  onr  cars,  and  engrosses  all  our  thoughts; 
our  brain  is  still  wild  with  the  impression  produced 
on  us  by  hearing  his  "  Cordelia,"  being  the  music  to 
Shakspeare's  King  Lear,  in  five  acts.  King  Lear! 
what  a  field  for  genius!  Lear,  of  whom  the  great 
Forrest  is  the  mighty  personation,  is  now  embellished 
by  another  American.  Who  will  d.'uy  to  Chopin's 
Marche  Funebre  the  g.ieatest  meed  of  praise  ?  And 
yet  we,  who  have  studied  and  admired  Chopin,  were 
surprised  at  the  funeral  march  in  the  V  act ;  we  were 
fairly  enchanred;  the  melody  seemed  to  float  upon 
the  air  like  spirits  of  the  dead;  each  falling  cadence 
seemed  to  waft  the  soul  into  another  sphere,  convert- 
ing for  the  time  being  the  melody  into  an  airy  ladder, 
by  which  the  dead  might  slowly  .ascend  unto  the 
highest  heaven.  But  great  as  this  was,  we  were 
hardly  prepared  for  the  wild  sublimity  ol  his  fiftli  act, 
portraying  the  death  of  King  Luar ;  the  angels^  of 
heaven  seemed  quietly  preparing  to  take  possession 
of  his  soul,  but  the  legions  of  hell  buckle  on  their 
armor  to  contend.  Then  the  air  is  swelling  with  the 
terrific  combat.  Lear  seems  thoughtful,  but  occa- 
sionally speaks,  being  moved  alternately  by  the 
contending  warriors  of  heaven  and  hell.  This 
cannot  forever  last,  and  the  mighty  Michael,  always 
the  Napoleon  of  heaven,  decides  the  fray,  and  the 
spirit  of  Lear  is  wafted  upon  a  thousand  spears  into 
the  presence  of  his  Creator. 

His  powers  of  composition  do  not  end  here — they 
are  as  various  as  are  the  feelings  of  man.  His 
operas  arc  not  known  in  America,  but  it  i-emains  for 
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the  American  people  to  say  whether  tlicy  shall  hear 
tliem  or  not.  We  will  mention  all  that  we  have  as 
yet  heard  of:  Viola,  an  opera  in  three  acts,  from 
Shakspeare's  "  Twelfth  Night"  ;  and  he  is  now  en- 
paged  on  a  national  American  opera  called  Logan, 
illustrating  an  incident  in  the  life  of  that  celebrated 
Indian  chief.  These  are  his  grander  operas,  and  we 
question  whether  their  instrumentality  and  melody 
he  surpassed  hy  many  of  Meyerbeer's  and  Verdi's. 
His  opera  huffa  are  Uue  visite  a  Pierre  1e  grand  and 
Tlte  Dragon  of  Wantky,  in  three  acts.  He  has  writ- 
ten, as  yet,  but  one  grand  concerto;  but  if  he  never 
writes  another,  this  one  in  A  flat  major,  would  estab- 
lish his  reputation  among  musicians.  We  can  only 
say  tliat  we  never  listened  to  as  classical  a  concerto 
at  any  concert  in  America  (but  one,  and  that  was 
Weber's)  as  that  played  by  Benkert.  It  is  rich  in 
melody,  lofty  in  outline,  and  splendid  in  harmony. 
He  has  also  composed  a  grand  mass  ;  this  is  the  test 
whereby  tlie  musician  may  be  judged.  We  have  not 
heard  it  yet,  but  if  we  can  rely  on  the  critics  of 
Vienna,  it  is  vast  in  conception  and  bold  in  execu- 
tion, cmbodving  the  melody  of  Mozart  and  the  har- 
mony of  Beethoven.  Of  it  the  following  letter 
speaks  better  than  any  terms  of  praise  that  we  are 
master  of: 

Vienna,  10th  Feb.,  1855. 

Geo.  F.  Benkert,  Esq.,  Phila. 

Honored  Sir — The  kind  and  courteous  readiness 
witli  wliicli  you  allowed  the  choir  of  our  church  the 
first  production  of  your  truly  successful  and  sublime 
mass,  gives  the  undersigned  the  gratifying  occasion 
of  expressing  their  warmest  thanks  to  you.  Hon- 
ored sir,  with  the  assurance  that  the  recollection  of 
this  exquisite  composition,  disposing  all  hearts  to 
devotion,  has  created  a  lasting  impression  upon  all 
lovers  of  sacred  music,  and  that  the  day  upon  which 
it  was  granted  them  to  lis'en  to  its  melodious  strains 
will  continue  imperishable  in  the  annals  of  the  So- 
ciety, permit  us,  honored  sir,  to  express  these  senti- 
ments of  true  esteem,  united  with  the  sincere  wish 
that  your  glorious  talent  may  long  continue  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  his  holy  Church. 

Fkanc.  Thill,  Pres. 

No  more  flattering  testimonial  could  be  given,  a 
man  ;  even  the  difference  of  faith  was  overcome,  and 
forced  praise  to  well-merited  talent. 


For  Dwigbt'a  Journal  of  Music. 

Music  Teachers. 

BY  DAISY. 

What  would  the  world  say  if  the  author  of 
"  Mother  Goose's  Melodies "  should  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  poets?  and  how  would  the  critics  be 
offended  if  a  mere  dabbler  in  water-color  draw- 
ings should  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate 
artist  ! 

Yet  one  of  the  noblest  arts  ever  given  to  man 
is  daily  and  openly  debased  by  mere  pretenders 
to  the  title  of"  Blusieian." 

Music  is  indeed  worthy  of  being  called  a  noble 
art,  for  it  everywhere  entwines  itself  with  the 
highest  and  purest  feelings  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable. 

But  my  object  in  writing  this  article  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  generally  to  a  certain 
class  of  music-teachers,  now  in  the  United  States. 
The  country  is  flooded  with  them,  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  ages ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  there 
is  not  one  in  ten,  on  an  average,  who  is  fitted  to 
be  an  instructor  in  the  art. 

First  of  all,  a  musical  teacher  should  have  a 
love  almost  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  for  his  pro- 
fession. If  he  has  not  the  true  inspiration  in 
himself,  he  cannot  awaken  it  in  others.  No  one 
should  ever  attempt  to  teach  merely  as  an  easy 
way  of  earning  his  daily  bread,  unless  he  can  find 
such  pleasure  in  his  instructions  as  will  more  than 
repay  him  for  his  sacrifice  of  time  and  the  innu- 
merable trials  to  which  he  is  subject.  Otherwise, 
however  well  he  may  endeavor  to  perform  his 
duty,  he  will  in  the  end  be  a  mere  mechanical 
player ;  and  unless  his  pupils  have  naturally  great 
musical  talent,  all  their  lessons  are  in  vain. 


Secondly,  he  should  have  a  genuine  talent  for 
music,  which  no  culture  can  supply,  and  without 
which,  no  one  can  be  a  good  musician.  We 
want  no  amateur  teachers — those  good-natured 
people,  who  think  because  they  can  rattle  off  a 
great  many  tunes  on  the  piano-forte,  they  are 
perfectly  competent  to  instruct  others  (l!ke  the 
old  woman  who  thought  she  would  make  a  good 
doctor  because  she  was  always  taking  medicine.) 
A  person  may  be  able  to  perform  very  difficult 
pieces  of  music,  and  yet  not  at  all  able  to  teach 
others  in  the  art. 

Thirdly,  he  should  himself  be  always  a  student 
in  his  profession ;  there  is  no  one  living,  nor  has 
there  ever  been  one,  whose  intellect  could  fathom 
the  depths  of  musical  science.  Mozart,  when  he 
was  an  old  man  (?)  once  said  :'"  If  he  could  again 
be  a  boy  and  begin  life  anew,  with  all  the  experi- 
ence he  Lad  already  acquired,  and  live  to  be  as 
old  as  he  was  at  that  time,  he  might  begin  to 
know  a  little  about  music." 

Now  turn  to  the  egotistical  performers  of  our 
day,  and  mark  the  difference  ! 

Before  closing  this  communication,  I  would  say 
a  few  words  to  parents.  Are  your  children 
fond  of  music  ?  and  have  they  sufficient  natural 
ability  to  enable  them  to  understand  its  princi- 
ples ?  If  not,  do  not  permit  them  to  study  it. 
Do  not  for  the  sake  of fasJiinn  make  them  objects 
of  ridicule  to  all  true  musicians.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  show  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and 
have  in  common  phrase  "  a  good  ear,"  cultivate 
that  taste  by  all  means.  In  a  moral  point  ot 
view,  it  is  a  great  aid  to  religion.  You  seldom 
find  a  bad  man*  who  knows  much  of  music,  or 
who  can  appreciate  it  in  hearing  others  plaj' ; 
and  many  an  erring  one  has  been  brought  back 
to  righteousness  by  a  remembrance  of  the  hymn 
learned  at  his  mother's  knee. 

*  Unfortunately  we  do,  too  often.     Because  music 
is  a  good  thing,  it  does  not  follow  that  man  must  of 
necessity  receive  good  from  good.     The  fact  of  moral 
freedom  has  to  be  considered. — En. 
[To  be  continued.] 

Baltisioke,  Dec.  22.  Thalbekg,  the  incompar- 
able, the  unapproachable,  is  among  us  ;  his  advent 
dates  a  week  back.  Ho,  with  Mesdames  D'Angf.i, 
De  Wilhokst,  and  the  two  F.rards,  have  en- 
raptured us  with  the  perfection  of  piano-playing, 
gentlemanly  manners,  fine  physical  development, 
and  mechanical  skill.  Four  very  successful  concerts 
have  already  been  given,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  are 
advertised  for  this  and  to-morrow  evening  at  the 
Assembly  Eooms,  at  both  of  which  Thaleerg  and 
Gottschalk  are  to  perform  a  Duet  on  Norma. 
That  will  be  an  epoch  in  the  musical  history  of  Bal- 
timore ! 

I  hear  that  Thalberg  has  been  enjoying  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  White  House  for  a  few  days  past.  I 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  school  children 
of  this  city  were  treated  to  a  morning  concert  by  the 
great  performer. 

Persons  writing  criticisms  of  concerts  in  adcance 
arc  frequently  subject  to  ridiculous  blunders.  For 
stance,  at  the  Friday  evening  concert,  Madame  De 
Wilhorst,  though  appointed  to  sing,  did  not  appear 
on  account  of  sudden  illness  ;  but  the  next  morning's 
papers  informed  the  public  tliat  "she  was  raptur- 
ously applauded  in  her  parts  "  ! 

The  coming  weeks  will  lie  prolific  of  musical 
items,  and  you  m.ay  anticipate  a  blast  from 

TntlMPET. 


New  York,  Dec.  23.  With  the  return  of  Christ- 
mas tide  come  sweet  thoughts  of  that  greatest  of  an- 
thems the  world  has  ever  he.ard,  sung  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds 
on  the  plains  of  Judea.  In  every  Christian  church 
the  words  of  that  angelic  strain  will  be  this  Christ-' 
mas  repeated ;  and  whether  it  be  among  the  cold,  icy 
fields  of  Russia,  or  under  the  b.almy  sky  of  It.aly, 
upon  Britain's  isle,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  vast  Amer- 
ican continent,  that  song  of  "  Peace  on  earth"  will 
burst  forth  from  thousands  of  lips.  For  a  time  at 
least,  all  sectional  differences  are  laid  aside  ;  and  all 
over  the  earth,  every  one  who  bears  the  name  of 
Christian  joins  with  unity  of  spirit  in  the  vocal 
praise  of  Him  whose  star  rose  in  the  East  nineteen 
centuries  ago. 

It  appears  at  this  blessed  season  almost  irreverent 
to  talk  of  any  other  than  sacred  music.  To  go  to 
.an  opera  on  Christmas  night  is  but  a  poor  way  of 
celebrating  the  Nativity  ;  but  when  the  strains  of 
Handel's  greatest  composition, when  the  "Messiah" 
is  to  be  sung,  then,  above  .all  nights  in  the  year, 
would  one  enjoy  its  matchless  glories.  The  "  Mes- 
siah" is  gradually  becoming  identified  with  Christ- 
mas, and  for  year's  past  its  annual  performance  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  treats  to  the  lover  of  music. 
This  year  it  is  to  be  performed  as  usual  by  the  Har- 
monic Society. 

Church  choirs  are  generally  in  a  state  of  vivid  ex- 
citement about  Christmas  time,  and  are  much  op- 
pressed in  mind  by  the  weight  of  divers  anthems  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion,  with  which  they  propose 
celebrating  the  auspicious  day.  And  yet  how  sel- 
dom (as  any  one  connected  with  choirs  can  bear 
witness)  do  the  singers  think  of  the  true  import  and 
sentiment  of  those  anthems  !  The  rehearsals  are 
mere  trials  of  vocal  skill ;  and  the  soprano  will  try 
the  effect  of  a  shake  on  the  most  holy  words,  while 
the  organist  embellishes  his  composer  with  extempo- 
raneous demonstrations  on  the  fancj'  stops.  On 
Christmas  Eve  choirs  generally  have  a  final  rehearsal 
of  their  Christmas  music,  and  the  experience  of 
years  has  proved  to  me  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Birth  of  Christ  degenerates  with  them  into  a  mere 
opportunity  for  musical  display.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  quartet  choirs  and  in  Episcopal 
churches  ;  and  though  there  may  be  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  they  have  never  come  under  my  observation. 

New  York  does  very  little  for  the  promotion  of 
sacred  music.  There  is  nothing  here  to  compare 
with  your  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  though 
perhaps  our  Mendelssohn  Union  may  in  time  do 
something  in  the  right  direction,  as  its  recent  pro- 
duction of  "Eli"  would  prove.  Our  Harmonic 
Society  has  dropped  its  prefix  of  "  Sacred,"  and  in- 
tersperses Handel  with  Verdi,  and  Haydn  with  Don- 
izetti. The  opera  and  the  oratorio  both  find  a  par- 
tial shelter  in  the  embrace  of  the  "  Harmonic." 

Thalberg  appears  here  for  the  last  time  on  Fri- 
day evening,  playing  at  Mr.  Gottschalk's  con- 
cert. The  latter  artist  leaves  us  soon  for  Havana 
and  Europe,  and  Mr.  Thalberg,  in  performing  on  the 
occasion,  reciprocates  a  similar  comidiment  from 
Gottschalk.  Thalberg  will  then  positively  visit 
Boston,  where  he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  enthusi- 
astically received.  There  is  a  rumor  afloat  that  he 
intends  taking  charge  of  an  opera  troupe,  to  consist 
of  Paeodi,  D'Angri,  Morelli,  Tiberini,  and 
others,  and  conduct  the  performances  himself.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  rumored  that  Maretzek  will 
return  here  in  about  six  weeks,  and  give  another 
operatic  season.  The  last  one,  under  Mr.  Stanko- 
VI CH,  was  pecuniarily  unsuccessful. 

Mme.  JoiiANNSEN,  the  Germ.an  prima  donna,  is 
engaged  to  appear  at  the  Broadnay  Theatre,  the 
scene  of  Alboni's  operatic  triumphs  in  this  country. 
The  opening  opera  will  probably  be  Beethoven's 
"  Fidelio."  If  Mn  Zerrahn  succeeds  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  Mme.  Johannsen,  for   his  Philhar- 
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raonic  Concerts,  the  Bostonians  may  congratulate 
themselves,  for  the  lady  is  a  singer  of  the  first  class. 
Your  able  New  York  correspondent,  who  signs 
his  letters  with  the  curious  compound  of  two  dashes, 
the  letter  t  and  an  apostrophe,  has  relieved  me  from 
saying  anything  about  Mr.  Costa's  new  oratorio, 
"  Eli."  By  the  way,  this  unique  and  mysterious 
signature  of  your  correspondent  exhibits  an  original- 
ity of  mind  that  is  positively  startling.  The  signa- 
ture  is   a   perfect   typographical    Sphynx   to  many 


beside 


Tkovatok. 


New  Bedford,  Mass.— Mr.  Andreas  Thorup, 
for  several  years  so  well  esteemed  as  a  musician,  and  a 
gentleman  in  Boston,  has  commenced  a  good  work  in. 
this  earlier  home,  to  which  he  has  returned.  On 
Friday  evening  last  week  he  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Unitarian  Church,  with  the  following  programme: 

PART   I. 

1 — Fantasie  for  the  Orjan,  for  two  performers, A.  Hesse 

Messrs.  J.  II.  Willcox  and  A.  T.  Thorup. 
2— SelePti'tns  from  the  95th  Psahn, Mendelssohn 

A.  Teuor  Solo  and  Chorus — "  0  come  let  us  worship  " 

B.  Cnnon — ■'  For  the  Lord  is  a  Mio;hty  God." 

C.  Chorus  and  Teoor  Solo — "  Henceforth  when  ye  hear  hia 

voice  entreating." 
3— Organ  Solo.i  by  Mr.  AVillcox. 

A.  Pastorale, Kullak 

B.  AVedding  March, Mendels^uhn 

PAIIT  11. 

«  THE  SONG  OF  THE  BELL,"  the  words  a  translation 
by  Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot  of  Schiller's  ''  Daa  Lied  von  der 
Glocke."    Music  composed  by Andreas  Romberg 

The  Mercury  says:  "  Both  the  organ  solos  and  the 
concerted  pieces  were  excellently  rendered,  the  audi- 
ence large  and  highly  appreciative.  The  AVedding 
March  by  Mendelssohn,  was  given  witti  the  best  effect, 
by  Mr.  Willcox,  on  the  organ.  As  for  the  '*  Song  of 
the  Bell"  itself,  which  was  the  main  feauture  of  the 
performance,  both  the  solos  and  choruses,  were  admir- 
ably performed.  We  think  that  Mr.  Thorup  deserves 
much  credit  for  his  exertions,  and  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  choir  most  ably  represent  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  noble  composition  of  Romberg." 

Philadelphia. — From  Fitzgerald's  City  Item  of 
Dec.  20th,  we  gleam  the  following  : 

The  present  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  of  concerts  that  have  been  given,  and, 
still  more  so,  for  the  success  which  has  crowded  them. 
All  the  societies  have  given  their  first  entertainment  of 
the  season,  except  the  Handel  &  Haydn,  which  will 
shortly  take  place,  and  even  this  association  has 
appeared  once,  at  the  opening  of  Harrison  Hall.  This 
week,  our  young  and  gifted  townsman,  Mr.  Benkert, 
gives  his  second  concert,  aided  by  Mme.  Johannsen, 
Mr.  Berner,  Ahrends  and  a  large  orchestra  ;  on  Friday 
the  Harmonia  presents  "  The  Creation,"  with  Miss  E. 
Brook,  Messrs.  Bishop,  Rudolphsen,  several  excellent 
amateurs  and  a  large  chorus ;  while,  on  Saturday,  the 
fifth  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Germania  will  be  held  at 
the  Musical  Fund  Hall. — Mr.  Benkert's  concert  merits 
particular  attention,  from  its  fine  programme,  and 
from  the  fact  of  its  affording  the  public  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  Mme.  Bertha  Johannsen,  who,  while  prima 
donna  of  the  German  Opera  Company  at  Niblo's,  New 
York,  created  for  herself  a  high  reputation  among  the 
musical  circles  of  our  sister  city.  She  is  said  to  be  a 
beauty  of  the  German  style  ;  a  blonde,  of  course,  with 
a  profusion  of  light,  golden  hair;  in  figure,  graceful, 
and  in  manner,  fascinating.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
concert,  however,  centres  in  the  compositions  of  Mr. 
Benkert,  several  of  which  will  be  performed  by  him- 
self, and  by  a  large  orchestra,  led  by  Leopold  Meignen. 

Thalberg  closed  his  second  series  of  concerts  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  and  his  audience  then  was  even 
larger  than  on  the  previous  occasions.  His  visit  to 
Philadelphia  has  proved  a  complete  success,  and  must 
have  been  immensely  profitable ;  the  fact  of  seven 
such  expensive  concerts  having  been  given  in  so  short 
a  time  and  with  such  great  patronage,  speaks  well  for 
the  musical  taste  of  our  city,  and  we  believe  is 
unprecedented  here,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
Jenny  Lind,  Madame  D'Angri  made  her  ddbut  at  the 
concert  of  Friday  evening,  and  created  a  deep  impres- 
sion by  her  skilful  execution  and  remarkable  contralto 
voice. 

On  Christmas  night  a  musical  entertainment  is  to 
be  given  at  Handel  and  Haydn  Hall,  by  J.  B.  Beckel, 
Esq.,  the  well  known  teacher  of  music,  upon  which 
occasion  will  be  presented  for  the  first  time,  the 
origiginal  sacred  cantatas  of  his  composition,  called 
"The  Nativity"  and  *'Ruth  the  Moabitess."  The 
first  will  be  performed  exclusively  by  the  children  of 
Mr.  Beckel's  classes,  numbering  nearly  three  hundred 
pupils,  and  is  a  Christmas  Corol,  of  which  the  words 
were  written  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Jones.  The  stage  will  be 
dressed  with  evergreens,  a  handsome  Christmas  tree, 
and  a  jolly  Kriss  Kinkle.  "  Ruth"  is  a  composition 
for  adult  voices,  in  which  Mr.  Cunningham  and  A.  R. 
Taylor  will  sustain  the  male  parts,  the  soprani  being 
performed  by  amateurs  whose  names  are  not  given. 


Chicago,  III. — The  people  of  the  Lake  City  are 
enjoying  a  series  of  Afternoon  Concerts,  modelled 
upon  those  of  the  late  Germania  Society  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Ahxer,  an  ex-Gcrmanian,  and  who  until  recently 
has  been  doing  much  for  music  in  Providence,  has 
settled  there  and  is  the  getter-up  and  manager.  The 
concerts  are  given  every  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
pieces  are  mostly  orchestral,  performed  by  the  "  Great 
Western  Band,"  Mr.  Vaas  leader.  They  have  also 
instrumental  solos,  in  which  Mr.  PL  Perabeau,  the 
pianist,  formerly  of  Boston,  bears  a  prominent  part. 
The  following  was  the  p.iograrame  for  the  second 
Saturday,  Dec.  6 : 

PART  I. 

1— Alexander's  March, J.  GungI 

2 — Grand  Overture, Hummel 

3 — Variations  for  Violiu  (performed  by  Mr.  A.  Vaas,). .  .Beriofc 

4 — Atlantic  House  Polka, Bergmann 

5 — First  movement  from  Symphony  in  D  major, Mozart 

PART    II. 

1 — Galop  :  "  The  Brightest  Eyes," Doppler 

2— Polo  fi  r  Piano  (performed  by  Mr.  H.  Perabeau,). . . . — 

3 — Song  witbriut  Woids  (for  Orchestra,) Mendelssohn 

4— Eckert's  celebrated  Swiss  Song,  (Solo  for  Cornet,  with 

Echo,)  arranged  by .H.  Ahner 

5 — Finale,  from  "  Martha," Flotow 

Several  of  the  Chicago  papers  preach  glowing 
exhortations  on  the  subject  of  these  concerts.  We 
are  tempted  to  quote  from  one  of  them,  modestly 
blushing  for  our  poor  Boston,  whose  praise  the  writer 
quite  exaggerates : 

We  really  enjoyed  the  concert,  and  that  is  much 
more  than  we  could  say  of  some  of  those  **  grand 
concerts"  that  are  usually  heralded  by  great  posters 
and  by  all  the  clap  trap  that  is  resorted  to  by  those 
itinerant  artists,  who  have  the  great  mission  of  elevat- 
ing the  musical  taste  of  us  unhappy  barbarians  here 
in  the  North-west.  The  great  artists  that  appear  in 
these  concerts,  how  familiar  they  have  become  to  us, 
and  how  in  consequence  thereof,  we  have  learned  to 
appreciate  them,  so  that  we  readily  pay  a  dollar  each 
night  for  three,  four,  and  five  nights  in  succession,  to 
listen  to  Maurice  Strakosch's  delicious  and  excruciat- 
ing strains  of  **  Yankee  Doodle,"  '*  Hail  Columbia," 
of  the  pathetic  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  and  the  "  Dog 
Tray,"  so  full  o(  ofiyiiiality  OiTid  variety ;  and  then  the 
voice  of  the  "queenly  Parodi,"  so  full  of  style  and 
culture.  Does  she  not  ever  vary  her  arias  and  cava- 
tinas  ?  Is  not  her  stock  of  songs  inexhaustible  ? 
But  thanks  to  her  appreciation  of  onr  predilections, 
she  knows  that  her  "  Duet  from  Norma,"  sung  with 
Patti  Strakosch,  is  irresistible,  and  we  hear  it  at  every 
one  of  those  unique  performances.  Then  those  ballads 
of  Patti's,  are  they  not  sweet  pretty,  as  our  lady  friends 
would  say.  But  what  are  we  doin^  ;  we  were  to  speak 
of  Saturday  evening's  concert,  and  Ave  have  wandered 
off  from  a  small  and  insignificant  affair  to  those  "  great 
artistes."  Let  our  readers  pardon  us  ;  we  were  carried 
away  by  the  subject.  It  is  so  seldom  that  these 
artistes  bestow  upon  us  the  light  of  their  countenances. 
But  to  come  back  to  that  afternoon  concert.  We  say 
we  enjoyed  it,  yes  truly  enjoyed  it,  and  yet  it  was  only 
music  performed  by  some  twenty  resident  musicians, 
combined  into  an  orchestra  of  stringed,  reed,  and  brass 
instruments.  The  programme  was  a  good  one,  and 
the  performances  were  a  success.  An  orchestra, 
consisting  of  so  many  different  members,  and  playing 
for  the  first  time  together,  always  labors  under 
difficulties  and  disadvantages.  But  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  their  precision  and  accuracy.  The  ensem- 
ble was  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  we  have  thus  a 
promise  of  obtaining  an  excellent  and  effective  orches- 
tra in  our  Chicago.  We  have  long  envied  Milwaukee 
her's.  Now,  it  stands  with  us  to  secure  one  that  will 
soon  excel  that  of  Milwaukee,  for  we  have  more  and 
better  artistes.  *  *  *  In  Boston  these  afternoon 
concerts  have  become  a  regular  institution,  and  are 
better  patronized  than  any  others  given  there.  And 
so  admirable  have  been  their  results  that  Boston,  at 
the  present  time,  is,  musically,  perhaps  the  best 
educated  city  in  the  world.  Nowhere,  not  even  in 
Germany,  are  all  classes  of  a  city  so  familiar  with  good 
music  and  love  it  as  well,  as  in  Boston.  Yet  this  is 
not  a  particular  merit  of  Boston.  Thanks  to  the 
"  Germania  Society,"  &c. 

Mr.  Ahner  has  also  been  elected  leader  of  the 
"Freie  Sanger-Bund,"  which  was  to  give  a  grand 
concert  on  Christmas  day. 
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BOSTOlir,  DEC.  27,  1856. 

Taxing  Music. — We  have  read  once  or  twice 
of  late  in  the  newspapers  a  statement  that  our 
City  government  had  refused  a  petition  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Music  Hall  for  leave  to  give 


concerts,  on  the  ground  that  concert-givers  should 
be  taxed  well  for  a  license  1  We  have  read  and 
wondered.  For  we  never  dreamed  that  any  such 
barbarous  practice  existed,  except  it  might  be 
some  old  puritanical  rule  grown  obsolele.  On 
inquiry,  we  were  shown  the  following  City  Docu- 
ment : — 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 
In  Board  of  Aldermen.,  November  19,  1856. 
The  Committee  on  Licenses,  to  whom  was  rcfeired 
the  Petition  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Music.  Hall, 
for  leave  to  give  Concerts  during  the  present  year, 
would  respectfully  present  the  following 

REPORT: 

By  the  City  Ordinances,  it  is  provided  that  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  may  license  all  theatrical 
exhibitions,  shows,  public  amusements,  and  e.\liil)i- 
tions  of  every  description,  to  which  admission  is 
ohtained  by  the  payment  of  money,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  they  may  think  reasonable. 

It  has  been  usual  for  this  Board,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Licenses,  to 
grant  licenses  to  parties  on  the  payment  of  a  mere 
nominal  sura;  and  as  the  present  Committee  have 
thought  proper  to  adopt  a  different  course  in  this 
respect  from  their  predecessors,  they  take  the  present 
opportunity  to  ask  the  consideration  of  the  Board  to 
some  suggestions  upon  the  subject,  that,  if  proper, 
they  may  receive  their  sanction. 

It  appears  to  yonr  Committee  proper  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  public  amusements,  &c.,  given 
by  or  under  the  direction  and  control  of  onr  own 
citizens,  and  those  given  by  or  under  the  direction 
or  control  of  foreigners  or  non-residents.  Among 
the  former  we  would  class  the  regular  performances 
at  our  theatres,  under  the  direction  of  the  managers  ; 
and  the  lectures,  concerts,  &c.,  given  by  the  various 
societies  located  in  our  city,  the  parties  engaged  in 
which  being  principally  residents  among  us.  A 
large  portion  of  tlie  money  they  receive  from  the 
public  is  spent  in  various  ways  to  the  benefit  and 
increase  of  the  trade  and  labor  of  our  citizens. 

Another  class  is  composed  of  those  persons  or 
parties,  who  travel  about  from  place  to  place,  hire  a 
theatre  or  hall  for  a  short  time,  and  after  giving  a  few 
operas,  concerts,  or  other  exhibitions,  and  collecting 
what  they  can  from  our  citizens,  leave  for  some  other 
place,  carrying  with  them  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  they  may  have  received  for  their  performances. 

It  is  evident  "from  these  circumstances  that  to  allow 
to  transient  parties  the  same  privileges  as  are  granted 
to  our  own  citizens,  is  neither  just  nor  proper; 
because  the  latter  aid  us  in  the  support  of  trade  and 
expenses  of  government,  while  the  former  do  neither, 
but  draw  from  us  large  amounts  to  be  spent  in  other 
places,  and  frequently  carry  away  with  them  to 
foreign  countries. 

The  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  these  facts,  to  convince  the  Board  that 
it  is  expedient  for  the  Committee  to  confine  their 
general  licenses  of  theatres  and  public  halls  to  such 
performances  and  exhibitions  as  may  be  under  the 
direction  of  their  own  managers  or  proprietors,  and 
of  the  societies  located  in  the  city.  And  whenever 
these  places  are  engaged  for  transient  use,  by  foreign 
parties,  a  special  license  shall  in  all  cases  be  required, 
for  which  a  proper  and  reasonable  sum  shall  be  paid, 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Ordinance  of  the  city. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  Committee  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Proprietors  of  the  Music  Hall  to  desire  a 
license  for  concerts,  &c.,  under  their  oion  management, 
but  for  the  use  of  other  parties  who  may  rent  it 
temporarily,  they  deem  it  their  duty,  for  the  reasons 
they  have  presented,  to  give  the  Petitioners  leave  to 
withdraw.         For  the  Committee, 

T.  C.  KENDALL,   Chairman. 

There  now  is  a  precious  document !  Such  is 
the  respect  our  "  Modern  Athens"  pays  to  Art ! 
Music  is  treated  simply  as  a  trade,  towards  which 
we  must  exercise  a  selfish  "  protective"  policy,  and 
try  to  monopolize  the  trade  ourselves,  and  treat 
the  travelling  artist  as  a  "  furrin  "  enemy  !  Such 
a  narrow  and  mean  notion  of  the  matter  is  un- 
worthy of  an  enlightened,  generous  city.  With- 
out questioning  the  patriotic  motive  of  the  sapient 
committee,  we  do  think  they  undertake  to  serve 
their  country  in  a  strange  way.  Are  not  public 
amusements,  pure  and  well-conducted,  public 
blessings  ?  Does  not  the  health  of  the  body  poli- 
tic require  them  ?     And  if  to  amusement  you  add 
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Art,  a  beautiful  revelation  of  high  meaning,  speak- 
ing to  the  soul,  refining  and  elevating  the  tastes, 
antl  contributing  to  the  best  culture  as  well  as  to 
the  momentary  enjoyment  of  thousands,  does  not 
the  blessing  grow  incalculable  ?  Whoever  brings 
us  these  gifts,  be  he  citizen  or  stranger,  is  a  ben- 
efactor, just  in  proportion  as  he  brings  the  hest, 
and  wins  most  persons  to  receive  and  to  enjoy  it. 
Our  best  examples  of  Art,  for  a  long  time  yet, 
must  come  to  us  from  abroad.  They  who  bring 
them  must  live  by  their  labors.  They  run  pecu- 
niary risk  in  every  invitation  they  hold  out  to  us  ; 
they  are  as  likely  to  lose  as  they  are  to  win 
among  us.  Whatever  they  may  carry  away,  they 
must  spend  something  here.  But  did  it  never 
occur  to  the  city  fathers  that  true  artists  give  at 
least  an  equivalent  for  all  they  take  in  the  refin- 
ing influence  they  leave  behind,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  taste  for  Art,  which  surely  is 
an  end  always  esteemed  worth  the  seeking  in  all 
civilized  communities? 

Taking  the  lowest  view  of  the  matter,  if  con- 
cert-givers merely  furnish  the  amusement  for 
which  the  people  pay  and  go,  they  do,  strictly 
speaking,  furnish  an  equivalent.  They  give  us 
what  we  think  worth  the  money  enough  to  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  If  I  choose  that  Jenny 
Lind,  or  even  the  mere  circus  clown,  shall  have 
my  dollar,  to  do  what  they  please  with  it,  whose 
business  is  it  ?  who  shall  hinder? 

It  is  true  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  question- 
able, perhaps  corrupt,  mixed  up  with  each  an- 
nual harvest  of  amusement,  wholesome  in  the 
main.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  music  played, 
a  great  deal  of  clap-trap,  that  ministers  to  a  false 
and  sickly  taste.  But  the  check  and  the  correc- 
tion we  have  elsewhere  ;  taxing  imported  exhibi- 
tions does  not  reach  the  evil ;  that  is  a  discrimina- 
tion not  on  moral,  not  on  truly  patriotic,  but  on 
selfish,  surly  and  exclusive  grounds. 

The  eiiect  of  this  restrictive  measure  in  the 
present  instance  is  to  materially  shorten  the  win- 
ter's supply  of  music.  Our  noble  Music  Hall,  a 
just  theme  of  pride  to  our  city,  was  a  costly  in- 
vestment of  individuals  for  a  public  good — to  wit, 
the  popularizing  of  the  love  of  music  among  us. 
To  sustain  itself  now  that  it  is  built,  it  must  have 
the  frequent  patronage  of  artists.  The  artists,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  whom  the  public  looks  for 
concerts,  are  deterred  from  giving  them,  when  to 
other  heavy  expenses  is  added  such  an  arbitrary 
tax  as  the  condition  of  a  license  from  the  city.  It 
is  just  so  much  deadening  of  all  the  activities 
which  centre  upon  the  demand  for  and  supply  of 
music  in  our  city  ;  and  the  fathers,  as  mere  utili- 
tarian political  economists,  have  perhaps  not 
reflected  how  large  a  part  those  activities  play  in 
the  collective  business  and  prosperity. 

Instead  of  taxing  artists,  the  true  policy  of  a 
republican  city  would  be  even  to  hold  out  a  pre- 
mium to  them.  Why  does  Art  flourish  in  aris- 
tocratic cities  ?  Because  the  "  powers  that  be  " 
there  act  the  part  of  Mecajnas.  Here  the  people 
are  the  powers ;  the  people  in  their  public,  as 
well  as  private  capacity,  should  also  be  the 
patrons.  At  all  events,  if  we  cannot  give  gifts 
to  the  heavenly  visitor,  let  us  at  least  oppose 
no  barrier  to  her  entrance.  As  soon  should  we 
think  of  taxing  truth,  religion,  virtue,  light  from 
heaven  !  As  soon  say  to  all  sweet  and  human- 
izing influencs,  that  come  from  abroad,  ye  shall 
not  come  without  a  license  1  "  But  it  is  not  the  li- 
cense to  benefit  us,  it  is  only  the  license  to  make 


money  by  benefitting  us,  which  we  reserve  the 
privilege  of  withholding."  AVhat  art,  what  litera- 
ture, what  schooling,  or  what  preaching  can  live 
on  air  while  it  appeals  to  us  ?  If  it  come  at  all, 
it  comes  at  its  own  risk,  and  must  earn  the  means 
to  stay  and  bless  us  by  demanding  its  price,  like 
every  other  useful  occupation. 

Beethoven's  "First  Work." 

We  have  had  a  rare  enjoyment !  No  less  than 
the  perusal  of  two  piano-forte  Sonatas  composed 
by  the  boy  Beethoven.  They  are  the  second  and 
third  (would  we  could  see  the  first)  of  a  set  of 
three,  published  in  Vienna,  by  Tobias  Haslinger, 
as  "  Sonaten  fur  das  Piano-Forte  von  L.  van 
Beethoven,  erst.es  Weric,  geschrieben  im  10'«» 
Lehensjah-e." 

Sonatas  by  Beethoven,  written  at  the  age  of 
ten  !  We  had  heard  of  these  works,  but  were 
not  until  now  aware  they  had  been  published. 
Doubtless  to  many  of  our  German  musical  pro- 
fessors they  are  quite  familiar  ;  and  for  more  rea- 
sons than  one  they  might  to  good  advantage  be 
made  known  more  generally.  For  while  they 
have  the  simplicity  and  clearness  desirable  in 
lessons  for  pupils  not  very  far  advanced,  they 
possess  also  much  intrinsic  excellence,  both  as 
fair  models  of  that  well-connected  Sonata  form 
which  all  teachers  employ  more  or  less  to  lead 
their  scholars  in  a  classical  direction,  and  as  being 
full  of  charm  and  indications  of  real  genius. 

Of  course  they  are  juvenile  productions,  and 
cannot  show  the  mature  mind,  the  developed  in- 
dividuality and  practised  hand  of  the  great  master. 
But  for  a  boy's  work  they  are  indeed  remarkable. 
They  are  lond  fide  compositions.  There  is  no 
vagueness  about  them.  They  show  definiteness 
of  purpose,  and  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what 
he  was  about.  He  has  ideas  positive  and  well 
pronounced,  and  he  proceeds  to  develope  them 
(not  to  be  sure  at  great  length)  in  a  manner  at 
once  spontaneous  and  logical.  And  all  from  first 
to  last  is  interesting,  is  earnest,  is  inspired  with  a 
true  love,  and  the  genuine  joy  of  exercising  a 
creative  faculty.  The  vigor  and  conciseness  of 
the  man  Beethoven  are  here  too  in  the  boy  ;  the 
fire,  and  also  the  unfailing  sense  and  zest  of  beau- 
ty. The  harmony  is  thin,  of  course,  compared 
with  after  works,  but  every  note  in  it  tells ;  and, 
what  is  the  best  pledge  of  the  true  gift,  there  is 
an  individual  vitality  and  movement  in  the  parts ; 
it  is  real  counterpoint,  and  not  mere  melody  with 
chords  accompanying. 

Already,  too,  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  the 
symphonic  or  orchestral  destiny.  Thus  No.  2, 
which  is  in  F  minor,  opens  with  a  strong  full 
chord  on  that  note,  like  the  orchestral  tutti, 
(^Larghetto  maestoso},  answered  in  wailing  thirds, 
suggestive  of  wind  instruments,  and  so  alterna- 
ting with  more  and  more  power,  as  you  could 
imagine  the  future  composer  of  the  Egmont  music 
might  do.  This  stately  introduction  leads  off 
into  a  fiery  Allegro,  which  seems  natural  enough 
again  for  the  author  of  the  Sonata  Pathetique 
(only  the  suggestions  are  very  brief),  and  then  a 
winding  up  passage  palpably  after  the  manner  of 
Mozart's  endings.  After  the  repeat  the  themes 
are  regularly  and  clearly  worked  up,  concisely, 
too,  and  without  indefinite  wandering.  The  An- 
dante movement  is  full  of  grace  and  dignity  and 
feeling — for  a  boy  ;  the  Presto  as  fiery  and  im- 
petuous as  the  finales  in  some  of  his  more  devel- 
oped works.    And  the  three  movements  are  held 


together  by  an  internal,  kindred  tie  of  feeling  and 
design,  while  they  are  sufficiently  contrasted. 
Verily  the  boy  possessed  the  vital  secret  of  the 
Sonata  form  ;  he  had  seized  its  organic  principle. 
For  the  rest  his  early  training  had  been  musi- 
cian-like and  thorough. 

Still  more  striking  perhaps  is  the  truly  Sonata- 
like development  and  structure  of  the  cheerful  Al- 
legro in  D,  of  No.  3.  It  is  really  a  charming  com- 
position, as  fresh  and  clear,  and  on  the  whole  as 
interesting  as  many  of  the  Sonatas  of  Haydn  ;  the 
impatient  Beethoven  nature  breaks  out  too,  occa- 
sionally in  little  fiery,  abrupt  phrases.  It  has  no 
Andante  or  Adagio,  but  a  Mozart-like  little  Min- 
uet, marked  Sostenuto,  followed  by  half  a  dozen 
pleasing  variations,  one  of  which,  in  syncopated 
rhythm,  shows  decided  character.  The  finale 
(Scherzando)  is  quite  original  and  genial,  and 
truly  related  to  the  first  movement  and  to  the 
whole. 

Seriously,  it  would  be  better  to  give  pupils 
these  earnest  efforts  of  young  genius  among  their 
things  for  practice,  than  much  of  the  milk  and 
water  conventional  trash  in  classic  forms,  or  the 
polka  and  variation  stuflT  so  commonly  used.  At 
all  events  the  admiring  student  of  the  man  Beet- 
hoven will  not  play  through  these  boy  Sonatas 
without  emotion  and  much  food  for  reflection. 

We  have  submitted  the  matter  to  our  friend, 
A.  AV.  T.,  the  biographer  and  "  Diai'ist,"  who  is 
so  full  of  Beethoven  lore,  and  he  has  kindly  sent 
us  the  following  extract  on  the  subject  from  his 
long-promised  work. 

Beethoven's  first  compositions,  says  Dr.  Wege- 
ler,  were  the  Sonatas  copied  into  the  Speyersche 
Blvmenlese,  and  the  song,  "  When  a  man  on 
travel  goes."  \_Wenn  jemand  eine  Reise  thtd.'J 
Neefe,  Court  Organist  at  Bonn,  wrote  a  letter 
containing  a  list  of  musicians  in  Bonn,  fortunately 
preserved,  from  which  I  quote  the  following : 

"  Louis  van  Beethoven,  son  of  the  above- 
named  tenor  singer,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
of  very  promising  talents.  He  plays  the  harpsi- 
chord with  great  expertness  and  power,  reads 
well  at  sight,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  woid,  plays 
nearly  all  of  Sebastian  Bach's  "  Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier,"  placed  in  his  hands  by  Herr  Neefe.  He 
that  knows  this  collection  of  Preludes  and  Fugues 
in  every  key  (which  may  almost  be  called  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  music)  will  know  what  this  implies. 
Herr  Neefe  has  also,  so  far  as  his  other  duties 
allow,  given  him  some  instruction  in  thorough 
bass.  At  present  he  is  exercising  him  in  compo- 
sition, and  for  his  encouragement  has  caused  Nine 
Variations  on  a  march*  composed  by  him  for  the 
harpsichord,  to  be  engraved  at  Mannheim." 

At  the  Koyal  Library  in  Berlin  may  be  seen 
Beethoven's  earliest  sonatas.  They  are  engraved 
in  old-fashioned  style,  with  the  title  and  dedica- 
tion given  below.  In  the  iliisikalische  Almanac, 
Leipzig,  1789,  is  the  following  in  the  list  of  "liv- 
ing German  composers."  I  translate  from  the 
German  : 

"  Beethoven  (Ludwig  van).  Three  Sonatas 
for  the  Clavier.  Spires,  1783.  Fol.  Also  Songs 
in  the  Speyersche  Blumenlese.  He  is  yet  hardly 
1 2  years  of  age." 

The   title   and  dedication  of  these   Sonatas  I 
thus   translate,   taking   some   pains    to   preserve 
somewhat  of  the  peculiar  style.     I  could  wish  to 
know  who  wrote  them  for  the  boy. 
*  By  Dressier. 


BOSTON,   DECEMBER  27,   1856. 
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"  Three  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord,  composed 
and  dedicated  to  the  most  reverend  Archbishop 
and  Elector  of  Cologne,  Maximilian  Frederick, 
my  most  merciful  Lord,  by  Ludwig  van  Beet- 
hoven, aged  eleven  years." 

DEDICATION. 

Most  Exalted  !  In  my  fourth  year,  music  already 
hcgan  to  be  the  principal  employment  of  my  youth. 
Thus  early  acquainted  with  the  friendly  Muse,  who 
tuned  my  soul  to  pure  harmonies,  she  won  my  love, 
and  as  I  oft  have  felt,  she  gave  me  hers  in  return.  I 
have  just  completed  my  eleventh  year,  and  now  my 
muse  whispers  me  often  in  the  hours  devoted  to  her : 
"  Make  a  trial,  and  just  for  once  write  down  the 
harmonies  in  your  soul."  Eleven  years!  thought  I ; 
and  how  would  the  dignity  of  authorship  suit  me? 
And  what  indeed  would  men  in  the  art  say  to  it  ? 
Thus  I  hardly  ventured  to  make  the  attempt.  But 
my  Muse  willed  it.  I  obeyed,  and  wrote.  And 
now  dare  I,  Most  Illustrious,  venture  to  lay  the  first 
fruits  of  my  youthful  labors  at  the  steps  of  Thy 
throne  ?  And  dare  I  hope  that  Thou  wilt  deign  to 
cast  upon  tliem  the  friendly  glances  of  thy  cheering 
approbation  %  Oh,  yes !  for  even  in  Thee  have 
Science  and  Art  found  a  wise  patron,  a  magnani- 
mous promoter,  and  germinating  talent,  under  thy 
kind,  fatlierly  care,  its  prosperity'. 

Filled  with  this  animating  trust,  I  venture  to 
draw  near  to  You  with  these  youthful  attempts. 

Take  them  as  an  offering  of  childish  reverence 
and  look  graciously.  Most  Exalted  ! 

Upon  their  young  author, 

LnDwiG  VAN  Beethoven." 


The  Salzburg  "  Kapelle." 

Natick,  Dec.  23,  1856. 

My  Dear  Dioicjlit : — In  studying  the  history  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  particularly  in  endeavor- 
ing to  form  some  distinct  and  vivid  idea  of  the 
circumstances  which  gave  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  their  talents,  I  found  it  necessary  to  search 
for  some  means  of  determining  the  character  and 
composition  of  the  musical  establishments  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  princes  of  central  Europe,  an 
hundred  years  ago.  You  may  imagine  my  pleas- 
ure after  long  seeking  in  vain,  to  find  at  an  anti- 
quarian's a  copy  of  a  work,  which  Prof.  Dehn 
had  showed  me  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin,  in 
■which  is  precisely  the  information  I  needed.  I 
refer  to  Marpurg's  Historisch-Critische  Bekrdge, 
a  quarterly  periodical,  of  which  five  volumes  were 
published  from  1754  to  17G2.  In  this  work  are 
given  minute  accounts  of  several  royal,  ecclesti- 
cal  and  other  "  chapels." 

The  package  which  I  send  j-ou  with  this  note 
is  a  translation  of  the  account  printed  b}'  IMarpurg 
in  1757,  of  the  condition,  at  that  time,  of  the 
music  and  musicians  of  the  cathedral  at  Salzburg. 
Doubtless  if  you  see  fit  to  print  it,  the  question 
will  be  again  asked  :  "  Why  does  Dwight  fill  up 
his  paper  with  such  stuff?  "  To  which  it  may  be 
answered,  that  so  far  as  my  reading  extends,  the 
English  language  does  not  contain  anything  simi- 
lar, or  in  fact  anything  which  in  so  small  a  space 
gives  one  so  distinct  and  lively  a  picture  of  those 
musical  establishments  which  were  for  so  many 
generations  the  only  conservatories  of  music. — 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  great  Italian  composers 
and  singers  of  old  times,  and  all  the  illustrious 
German  and  English  composers  and  musicians  of 
the  second  class,  I  will  mention  only  that  Haydn 
was  a  singing  boy  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ste- 
phens at  Vienna;  Beethoven  was  educated  musi- 
cally in  the  establishment  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  Mozart  was  reared  under  all  the 
musical  influences  of  the  establishment  at  Salz- 
burg, to  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  com- 


posers. Mozart  was  born  in  1756;  the  account 
here  translated  dates  1757,  and  puts  us  in  the 
midst  of  the  musical  people  who  gave  that  extra- 
ordinary genius  its  first  experience.  AVhoever 
is  interested  in  that  man's  history,  must  find  a 
satisfaction  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  (he 
cathedral  musical  establishment  of  Salzburg. 

Again,  the  minute  list  given  of  all  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
we  thus  see  the  condition  of  one  of  the  fine  or- 
chestras of  Germany  just  at  the  moment  when 
Haydn,  25  years  of  age,  was  entering  upon  his 
vocation  as  reformer  and  perfector  of  orchestral 
music. 

In  the  article  itself  are  also  some  noteworthy 
points.  We  notice  in  running  over  the  list  of 
singers  that  no  woman's  name  appears,  and  that 
their  places  are  supplied  by  castrati  and  boys ; 
again  we  find  hardly  an  Italian  name  throughout 
the  list,  save  the  castrati  and  vice  kapellmeister, 
while  two  or  three  of  the  German  singers  have 
created  a  furore  in  Italy,  &o. 

Another  point  is  curious,  viz :  that  nearly  all 
the  singers  of  the  cathedral  choir  have  the  title  of 
"reverend"  ( wohlehrwurdige ) ,  showing  that  they 
have  been  selected  from  the  inferior  ranks  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  or  that  they  have  attained  the 
priestly  dignity  through  their  musical  powers — 
one  of  the  inducements,  by  the  way,  held  out  to 
the  parents  of  Haydn  to  give  their  son  a  musical 
education. 

Another  noticeable  point  is  the  account  of  the 
provision  made  for  the  singing  boys — a  means 
then,  and  to  this  day,  of  educating  thorough  musi- 
cians, and  of  developing  talent  and  genius  of  the 
highest  value. 

The  mention  of  the  two  corps  of  trumpeters, 
leads  one  involuntarily  to  ask  whether  the  recol- 
lection of  their  minhty  tones  resounding  through 
the  cathedral  of  Salzburg  did  not  lead  Mozart  in 
after  years  to  those  grand  effects  of  the  long- 
drawn  tones  from  brass  instruments,  which  come 
out  with  awful  power  and  majesty  in  passages  in 
his  operas  ? 

At  the  period  of  Mozart's  birth  the  music  of 
the  Salzburg  Cathedral  seems  to  have  been  in  its 
most  perfect  condition.  For  upon  the  accession 
of  a  new  Archbishop,  some  years  later,  began  the 
reign  of  avarice,  want  of  taste,  and  a  mean,  ty- 
rannical temper,  the  effects  of  which  upon  Mo- 
zart all  know  who  have  read  Holmes's  Life  of 
the  Composer ;  and  a  musical  person  who  has 
not,  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  it.  About 
1763,  Michael  Haydn,  brother  of  Joseph,  became 
a  concert-master  and  director  at  Salzburg,  but 
with  so  mean  a  salary  as  hardly  to  enable  him  to 
live,  and  the  entire  music  seems  to  have  been 
under  a  similar  dispensation.  But  in  Mozart's 
first  years  few  places  then  could  have  been  better 
fitted  to  draw  him  out  and  give  him  that  oppor- 
tunity for  musical  observation  and  experience 
which  he  needed.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  young 
musical  geniuses  among  us  that  they  have  no  op- 
portunity to  become  familiar  with  music  in  all 
styles,  and  to  learn  to  feel  musical  effect  of  all 
kinds.  People  who  never  read  anything  but 
"  yellow-covered "  novels  do  not  ordinarily  be- 
come Shakspeares,  Lord  Bacons,  or  Irvings  in 
literature. 

But  enough  of  this  disjointed  chat.  You  will 
of  course  decide  how  much,  if  any  part,  of  the 
article  to  print.  A.  w.  T. 

[The  article,  which  is  too  long  for  this  week's  paper, 
will  follow  in  our  next. — Ed.] 


Crowded  Out. — A  notice  of  the  first  concert  of  the  "  Ger- 
man Trio,"  is  unavoidably  postponed  to  next  week. 


Concerts  at  Hand. — "We  have  plenty  of  music  in 
prospect.  A  revival  already  makes  itself  felt.  To- 
niglit  Mr.  Gustav  Satter  gives  his  first  Soiree  at 
Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.'s  Rooms. ...To-morrow 
evening  comes  the  first  Oratorio  of  the  season.  "We 
liave  waited  long,  and  we  shall  now  liave  the  best, 
Handel's  sublime  "  Messiah,"  to  which  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  never  were  prepared  to  do  better 
justice.  Mrs.  "Wentworth,  it  appears,  withdraws 
her  name  from  the  list  of  solo  singers  ;  all  the  soprano 
sonpcs  will  be  sustained  by  Mrs.  Long.     The  Music 

Hall  will  certainly  be  crowded The  Mendelssohn 

Quintette  Club  give  their  fourth  chamber  concert 
on  Tuesday  evening.     The  programme  contains  a  new 


Quintet  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  besides  choice  things 
by  old  masters.  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  is  the  pianist 
of  the  evening.... Mr.  Zerrahn  announces  positive- 
ly his  first  "  Philharmonic  Concert  "  for  next  Sat- 
urday evening,  with  the  valuable  aid  of  Ole  Bull, 
which  has  been  kindly  volunteered.  The  subscription 
list  is  full,  and  promises  admirably,  Beethoven's 
lovely  Symphony  in  B  flat.  No.  4,  will  be  a  great  at- 
traction. "Wagner's  "  Faust "  overture  and  ''  Pilgrim 
Chorus  "  by  a  select  choir,  will  be  the  novelties  ;  and 
there  will  be  other  choice  things.  Mr.  Zerrahn  is 
promised  the  aid  of  Mme.  Johannsen  for  the  second 
or  third  concert,  and  is  preparing  to  give  the  *'  Choral 
Symphony  "  entire,  with  chorus,  at  the  last  concert. 
....'The  tide  once  rising,  comes  a  flood.  Afternoon 
concerts,  long  anxiously  inquired  for,  are  already  an- 
nounced by  an  orchestral  association,  on  a  difl'erent 
basis,  yet  embracing  essentially  the  same  musicians, 
and  with  the  same  conductor,  who  take  the  name 
"  Orchestral  Union."    See  lielow. 


OTJSTAVE     SATTER'S 

PHILHARMONIC    SOIRIEIES. 

FIRST  EVENING,  r>ec.  27,  1856. 

At  the  Rooms  of  Mesprs.  HALLET,  DAVIS  fc  CO,,  No.  409 
Washington  Street. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART   I. 

1 — Quartet :  G  minor,  op.  85,  (four  movements,)  Tl.  TVillmees  . 
Messrs  Schultze,  Eckhardt,  Jungnickel  and  Satter. 

&)Nocturne,  |  (first  time.) Q.  Sattee. 

3-a)Conptancy;  SoDg,op.H, )  q,™,™!, 

6)CicUy  :  Ballad,  op  12,      f ^  Satter. 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Little. 

4— Sonata  (Kreutzer)  op.  47, Beethoven. 

Messrs.  Schultze  and  Satter. 

PART  II. 

5 — Reminiscence  de  "  Robert  le  Diahle," 1E'RA^'^  LiszT. 

6— Trio,  E  flat,  op.  93.  (three  movements,) Hommel. 

Messrs.  Schultze,  Jungnickel  and  Satter. 

Tickets,  admitting  two  persons  to  the  course,  . . .  .®3  50 

"  "        one  person        "        "  2  00 

Single  admission  to  one  concert, 1  00 

Commences  precisely  at  7K  o'clock. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

The  FIRST  CONCERT  of  the  Beason  will  take  place  on 

Sunday  Evening,  December  28,  1856, 

AT   THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

I3:.A.IvriDEL'S    "IVEESSI-A-H" 

Will  be  performed,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  WENTWOUTH, 

Mrs.  I.  I.  HARV700D, 

Mr.  C.  R.  ADAM?, 

Mr.  J.  P.  DRAPER, 

Mr.  THO.MAS  BALL, 
And  an  efficient  Orchestra,  under  the  -able  condactorship  of 
CARL  ZERRAHN.     P."  P.  MUELLER,  Organist. 

Ticket.'!,  at  50  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
music  stores  and  hotels,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of 
performauce,  or  of  the  Secretary,  L.  B    BARNES. 

CHAHEBER    CONCERTS, 

The  Mcia«lclsso!iii  Quintette  Cliab's 

FOXTK-TH    GOnsrOEIRT 

"Will  take  place  on  TUESDAY,  Dec.  30,  at  Messrs.  CnicKERiNQ'g 
Rooms,  as.^iisted  by  Mr.  J.  0.  D,  PARKER,  Pianist. 

Hammers  Piano  Quintette,  in  E  minor— Chopin's  Polonaise 
for  Piano  and  'Cello— Beethoven's  Quartette  in  G— and  a  new- 
Quintette,  by  Mr.  Perkins,  will  be  presented 

Puckase  of  Eight  Tickets,  to  be  u.^ed  at  pleasure,  ®5  ;  Single 
tickets  SJ^l  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS. 

The  FIRST  of  the  FOUR  CONCERTS  will  be  given  on  SAT- 
URDAY EVENING,  January  3.  with  the  kind  assistance  of 

Among  the  principal  pieces  will  be  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Symphony;  Overture  to  Goethe's  Faust,  by  Richard  TVagner 
(first  time);  the  Pilgrim  Chorus  (sung  by  a  select  Choir)  from 
TannliAuier  (first  time)  ;  and  the  Overture  to  "  Williom  Tell." 

Tickets  for  subscribers  are  now  ready  at  Russell  &  Richard- 
son's and  Wade's  iVIasic  Stores.  Packages  of  four  Tickets,  S3  ,' 
single  Ticket,  SI. 

For  particulars  see  programmes. 

CARL  ZBRRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
■WBDKTESDAY  AI'TERWOOIS"  COWOERTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday) 
the  7th  of  January,  1857.  There  will  be  a  large  Orchestral 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians,  with  Mr.  Carl  Zer- 
RAEN  as  Conductor.     Further  particulars  hereafter. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


ONE    OF    A    THOUSAND 

OF    THE    PAVORABLE    OPINIONS    KESPECTING 

THE    GOI^DEN   ^VREATH. 

An  Eminent  Teacher  of  Music  at  the  West  writes 
as  follows  :  "  I  think  the  Golden  Wreath  a  treasure,  and  am 
eaDguine  of  having  it  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  I  shall  distribute  a  dozen  for  inspection,  and  in  the 
mean  time  dispose  of  One  Hundred  copies  to  my  select  classes, 
which  please  send  me,"  &c.  &c. 

The  Tenth  Thousand  is  now  ready.  Price,  30  cents. 
®3  per  dozen 

Published  by  Oliver  Dltson,  115  Washmgton  St. 

H  Trovatore.   Piano  Solo.    Complete. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

YERDI'S  Favorite  Opera,  IL  TROVATORE.  Edited  for  the 
Piano-Forte,  by  R  Nohbmann.  Prefaced  with  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  Composer.  Being  the  seventh  volume  of 
"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas."    Price  92. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 


New  Course  of  Juvenile  Instruction. 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 
Prepared  on  School  Principles.    By  Christen  Heinkich 
HoHMANN.     Translated  from  the  fifth  German  edition. 

NOW  READY,  Part  I.,  containing  Exercises  and  Songs  for 
Younger  Classes.  Price  20  cts.  $2  per  dozen.  The  attention 
of  Teachers  is  invited  to  this  new  and  attractive  series  of  In- 
structions. 

Published  by    Oliver  Ditson,  115  TVaskington  St. 

Piano-Torte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


SIGNOR    CORELUI, 

TE^A^CHER    OF     SI3SrOI3SrC3-, 
47  Hancock  Street. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ®50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  1*2  lussons,  one  a  week. 


J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Foreign  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbault,  a  few  copies. 
Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meter  Flutes. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS. 

Messrs.  MAS  OK  &  HAMLIH  beg  leave  to  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  have  awarded  them  a  GOLD  MEDAL 
for  their  new  musical  instrument,  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and 
a  SILVER  MEDAL  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  1856.  The  highest  premium  (a  Silver  Medal)  has  also 
been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Melodeons  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1856.  First  Pre- 
miums have  also  been  awarded  our  Organ-Harmoniums  by  the 
following  State  Fairs  :— Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  Burling- 
ton ;  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at  Newark  ;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
held  at  Cleveland  :  all  held  during  the  month  of  September, 
1856 : — making  Six  Fir.st  Premiums  in  one  month  !  ! 

N.  B.— Our  Melodeons  and  Organ-Harmoniums  have  taken 
the  First  Prize  over  all  competitors  in  every  Fair  at  ivhich 
they  have  been  exhibited.  The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new 
musical  instrument  of  our  own  invention  (holding  two  patents 
for  it)  for  church  and  parlor  use.  We  make  two  styles  of  it, 
one  with,  and  the  other  without,  pedal  bass.  The  one  with 
pedal  bass  contains  eight  stops,  two  rows  of  keys,  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  an  independent  set  of  pedal  reeds,  and  a  swell  pedal. 
Price  -ifdOO.  The  other  style  is  precisely  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  pedals.  Price  Sf350.  Prices  of  Melodeons 
from  gp60  to  ^175.    Price  of  Organ  Melodeons  Sf;200. 

DC?^For  descriptive  circulars  and  further  information  address 
MASOX  &  HAMIillV, 
Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston,  Ms. 

Mr.    HUGO    LEONHARD, 

From   the   Conservatory   op   Leipzig, 
Gives  Instruction  on  the  Piano Residence  14  Hudson  St. 


ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€mi^n  nf  IjiB  ^^iran  nnfi  linging, 


tJ.  s, 


HOTE  1,, 


%\it\tm  for  tlje  Coming  Bmm, 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

r\  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9?   Broadway  J  N.Y. 
Anthems  for  Christmas. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  B.  A. 
T.  B.,  19  cts.    Single  vocal  parts,  13  eta.    Class  copy,  3  cts. 

CROCE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  s.  a.  t.  b.,  19  cts. 

GREENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.  Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  cents. 

HANDEL. — For  behold  darkness.    Recit.         1  -.g  gg-tg 
The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.  Air  B.  | 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born.    31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive ;  and  0  !  thou  that  tellest ; 

Alto  Soto  and  Chorus,  31  cts.     Ditto,  8vo.  6  cts.     Separate 

vocal  parts,  25  cts. 

JACKSON,  (Masham.)  —  Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs  : — 
Sing,  0  heavens  !  (4  voices,)  25  cts.    Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringest  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 

NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord  :  Short  Anthem  for  s.  a  t.  b. 
with  a  Terse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.  Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.    Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 

PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  In  full  score. 
Verse,  A   T.  B.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  {abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.    Verse,  a.  t.  b.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 

VITTORIA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  s.  a.  t.  b., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.     Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Cirols  fofl'  Christmas-tide, 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 

"Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

18mo  size, 13 

"  post-free, 15 

"  in  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  bound  in  scarlet  cloth, 25 

"  compressed  four  vocal  parts, 25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Orgnn,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitum  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.    The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  $1.13. 
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(Continued  from  page  98.) 

Characters  of  Musical  Instruments. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Berlioz.) 
THE    VIOLE   D' AMOUR. 

This  instrument  is  rather  larger  than  the  viola. 
It  has  almo.st  universallj-  fallen  into  disuse;  anil 
were  it  not  for  JMr.  Urhan — the  only  player  of 
the  instrumi'nt  in  Paris, — it  would  be  known  to 
us  only  by  name. 

It  has  seven  catr/ut  strings,  the  three  lowest  of 
which — like  the  C  and  &  of  the  viola, — are 
covered  with  silver  wire.  Below  the  neek  of  the 
instrument,  and  passinjj  beneath  the  bridge,  are 
seven  more  strings,  o/metaZ,  tuned  in  unison  with 
the  others,  so  as  lo  vibrate  sympalheticalbj  with 
them  ;  thereby  giving  to  the  instriiment  a  second 
resonance,  full  of  sweetness  and  mystery.  It  was 
formerly  tuned  in  several  diiferent  whimsical 
ways. 

The  quality  of  the  viole  d'amour  is  faint  and 
sweet;  there  is  something  seraphic  in  it, — partak- 
ing at  once  of  the  viola,  and  of  the  harmonics  of 
the  violin.  It  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  legato 
style,  to  dreamy  melodies,  and  to  the  expression 
of  ecstatic  or  religious  feelings.  Mods.  Meyerbeer 
has  felicitously  introduced  it  in  Raoul's  Romance, 
in  the  first  act  of  the  Huguenots. 

But  tliis  is  merely  a  solo  effect.  What  would 
not  be  that,  in  an  andante,  of  a  mass  of  violes 
d'Ainour  playing  a  line  prayer  in  several  parts, 
or  accompanying  with  their  sustained  harmonies, 
a  melody  of  violas,  or  of  violoncellos,  or  of  corni 
inglesi,  or  of  a  horn,  or  of  a  flute  in  its  middle 
part,  mingled  wiih  harp  arpeggios!  It  would 
really  be  a  great  pity  to  allow  this  choice  instru- 
ment to  become  lo-t ;  upon  which  any  violinist 
might  learn  to  play,  by  a  few  week's  practice. 

THE    VIOLONCELLO. 

The  violoncello,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  its 
quality  and  the  thickness  of  its  strings,  is  not 
susceptible  of  the  extreme  agility  belonging  to 
the  violin  and  viola.  As  to  the  natural  and 
artificial  harmonics — of  which  frequent  use  is 
made  on  the  violoncello  in  solo  passages, — they  are 


obtained  by  the  same  mean.s  as  those  of  the  violin 
and  viola.  The  length  of  its  strings  even  con- 
tributes to  render  the  extreme  upper  notes  in 
harmonics,  which  are  produced  near  the  bridge, 
much  more  easy  and  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
the  violin. 

To  violoncellos  in  the  orchestra  is  ordinarily 
given  the  part  of  the  double-bass;  which  they 
double,  an  octave  above  or  in  unison :  but  there 
are  many  instances  when  it  is  advisable  to  separate 
them,  either  to  let  them  play,  on  the  high  strings, 
a  melody  or  melodious  plirase;  or  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  peculiar  sonorousness  on  an  open 
string,  for  producing  a  specific  harmonial  effect, 
by  writing  their  part  heloio  the  double-basses  or, 
lastly,  to  assign  them  a  part  nearly  like  that  of  the 
double-basses,  but  giving  them  more  rapid  notes, 
which  the  latter  could  not  well  execute. 

The  composer  should  never — without  an  excel- 
lent reason,  that  is  to  say,  without  being  sure  of 
producing  thereby  a  very  marked  effect — entirel}' 
separate  the  violoncellos  and  double-basses ;  nor 
even  write  them,  as  many  authors  have  done,  a 
double  octave  above.  Such  procedure  has  the 
result  of  considerably  weakening  the  sonorousness 
of  the  fundamental  notes  of  the  harmony.  The 
bass  part,  thus  forsaken  by  the  violoncellos, 
becomes  dull,  bald,  extremely  heavy,  and  ill-con- 
nected with  the  upper  parts,  which  are  held  at 
too  great  distance  by  the  extreme  depth  ol  tone 
of  the  double-basses.  When  it  is  required  to 
produce  a  very  soft  harmony  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, it  is,  on  the  contrary,  often  well  to  give  the 
bass  to  the  violoncellos,  omitting  the  double-basses, 
as  Weber  has  done,  in  the  accompaniment  to  the 
Andante  of  Agatha's  sublime  air,  in  the  second 
ac!t  of  the  Freiscliiitz.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in 
this  example,  that  the  violas  alone  give  the  bass, 
beneath  a  harmony  of  violins  in  four  parts ;  the 
violoncellos  only  coming  in,  a  little  later,  to  double 
the  violas. 

Violoncellos  together,  to  the  amount  of  eight  or 
ten,  are  essentially  melodious;  their  quality,  on 
the  upper  strings,  is  one  of  the  most  expressive  in 
the  orchestra.  Nothing  is  more  voluptuously 
melancholy,  or  more  suited  to  the  utterance  of 
tender,  languishing  themes,  than  a  mass  of 
violoncellos  playing  in  unison  upon  their  first 
siring.  They  are  also  excellent  for  airs  of  a 
religious  character;  when  the  composer  ought  to 
select  the  strings  upon  which  the  phi-ase  should  be 
executed.  The  two  lower  strings,  C  and  G, 
especially  in  keys  which  permit  the  use  of  them 
as  open  .firings,  are  of  a  smooth  and  deep  sonor- 
ousness, perfectly  appropriate  in  such  a  case  ;  but 
their  deiitli  itself  scarcely  ever  permits  of  giving 
them  any  other  than  basses  more  or  less  melodious, 
— the  actual  airs  being  reserved  for  the  upper 
strings.  Weber,  in  the  Overture  to  Oheron,  has, 
with  rare  felicity,  caused  the  violoncellos  to  sing 
above ;  while  the  two  clarinets  in  A,  in  unison, 
give  beneath  them  their  lower  notes.  It  is  both 
new  and  striking. 

Although  our  violoncello-players  of  the  present 
day,  are  very  skilful,  and  well  able  to  execute  all 
sorts  of  diiScuhies,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  rapid 
passages  of  violoncellos  do  not  produce  some 
confusion  in  the  lower  part.  As  for  those  which 
require  the  use  of  the  thumb,  and  lie  among  the 
higher  notes,  there  is  less  to  be  expected ;  they 
are  not  very  sonorous,  and  arc  always  of  <lubious 
precision.      In    modern    richly-filled    orchestras, 


where  the  violoncellos  are  numerous,  they  are 
frequently  divided  into  firsts  and  seconds ;  the 
firsts  executing  a  special  part  of  melody  or 
harmony,  and  the  seconds  doubling  the  double- 
basses,  either  in  octave  or  in  unison.  Sometimes 
even,  for  accomp.iniments,of  a  melancholy,  veiled, 
and  mysterious  character,  the  bass  is  left  to  the 
double-basses  alone,  while  above  them  are  designed 
two  different  parts  for  the  violoncellos,  which, 
joining  the  viola  part,  give  a  four-part  deep 
harmony.  This  method  is  rarely  well-contrived  ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  misuse  it. 

The  tremolo  in  double  string,  and  arpeggios  in 
forte,  suit  violoncellos  perfectly ;  ihey  add  greatly 
to  the  richness  of  the  harmony,  and  au"ment  the 
general  sonorousness  of  the  orchestra.  Rossini, 
in  the  introduction  of  the  overture  to  Guillaume 
Tell,  has  written  a  quintet  for  five  solo  violoncellos, 
accompanied  in  pizzicato  by  the  other  violoncellos, 
divided  into  firsts  and  seconds.  These  deep-toned 
qualities  of  the  same  kind  are  there  of  excellent 
effect;  and  serve  to  make  still  more  impressive 
the  brilliant  orchestration  of  the  succeeding 
Allegro. 

DOUBLE-BASSES. 

There  are  two  kinds;  those  with  three,  and 
those  with  four  strings.  Those  with  three  strings, 
are  tuned  in  fifths.  Those  with  four,  are  tuned  in 
fourths. 

The  sound  of  both  is  an  octave  lower  than  the 
note  written.  Their  compass  in  the  orchestra  is 
two  octaves  and  a  quarter;  allowing  for  three- 
stringed  double-basses,  two  notes  less  below. 

To  double-basses  belong,  in  the  orchestra,  the 
lowest  sounds  of  the  harmony.  In  a  preceding 
chapter,  it  has  been  stated,  upon  what  occasion 
they  may  be  separated  from  the  violoncellos;  and 
then  may  be  palliated,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
defect  which  arises  for  the  basses  out  of  this 
disposal,  by  doubhng  them  in  octave,  or  in  uni.son 
with  the  bassoons,  the  corni  di  bassetto,  the  bass 
clarinets,  or  the  ordinary  clarinets,  in  the  extreme 
lower  notes.  But  for  my  part,  I  detest  the  mode 
which  certain  musicians  have,  on  such  occasions, 
of  using  trombones  and  ophicleides — the  quality 
of  tone  of  which,  havins;  neither  sympathy  nor 
analogy  with  that  of  double-basses,  of  course 
mixes  execrably  with  it.  There  are  cases  where 
the  harmonics  of  the  double-basses  may  be  suc- 
cessfully introduced.  The  extreme  tension  of  the 
string,  their  length,  and  their  distance  from  the 
finger-board,  do  not  permit  however,  of  having 
resource  to  artificial  harmonics;  as  for  natural 
harmonics,  they  come  out  very  well,  particularly 
commencing  from  the  first  octave,  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  string;  they  are  the  same,  i)i  the 
octave  below,  as  those  of  violoncellos.  Strictly 
speaking,  chords  and  arpeggios  may  be  used  on 
the  double-bass;  but  it  must  be  by  giving  them 
two  or  three  notes  at  the  utmost,  of  which  one 
only  need  not  be  open. 

The  intermittent  tremolo  may  easily  be  obtained, 
thanks  to  the  elasticity  of  the  bow,  which  causes 
it  to  rebound  several  times  on  the  strings,  when  a 
single  blow  is  somewhat  sharply  struck. 

The  continuous  tremolo  of  double-basses  is  of 
excellent  dramatic  effect;  and  nothing  gives  a 
more  menacing  aspect  to  the  orchestra;  but  it 
should  not  last  too  long,  otherwise  the  fatigue  it 
occasions  the  performers,  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  trouble  of  doing  it  well,  woidd  soon  render  it 
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impossible.  When  a  long  passajre  renders  it 
needful  thus  to  disturb  the  depths  of  an  orchestra, 
the  best  way  is,  by  dividing  the  double-basses,  not 
to  give  them  a  real  tremolo,  but  merely  quick 
repercussions,  mutually  disagreeing  as  rhythmical 
values,  while  the  violoncellos  execute  the  true 
tremolo. 

They  are  so  injudicious,  now-a-days,  as  to  write 
for  the  heaviest  of  all  instruments,  passages  of  such 
rapidity,  that  violoncellos  themselves  would  find 
diificulty  in  executing  them.  Whence  results  a 
serious  inconvenience  :  lazy  or  incapable  double- 
bass  players,  dismayed  by  such  difficulties,  give 
them  up"  at  the  6rst'glance,  and  set  themselves  to 
smplifylng  the  passage;  but  this  simplifying  of 
some,  not  being  that  of  others, — since  they  have 
not  all  the  same  ideas  upon  the  harmonial  impor- 
tance of  the  various  notes  contained  in  the 
passase, — there  ensues  a  horrible  disorder  and 
confusion.  This  buzzing  chaos,  full  of  strange 
noises  and  hideous  grumblings,  is  completed  and 
stdl  heightened  by  the  other  double-bass  players, 
either  niore  zealous,  or  more  confident  of  ability, 
who  toil  away  in  ineffectual  efforts  at  executing 
the  passage  just  as  it  is  written.  Composers 
should  therefore  be  careful  to  ask  of  double-basses 
no  more  than  possible  things ;  of  which  the  good 
execution  shall  not  remain  doubtful.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  the  old  system  of  double-bass  players, 
who  simplify, — a  system  generally  adopted  in  the 
ancient  instrumental  school,  and  of  which  the 
danger  has  just  been  demonstrated, — is  at  present 
utterly  renounced.  If  the  author  have  written  no 
other  than  passages  suitable  to  the  instrument,  the 
performer  must  play  them,  nothing  more,  nor 
nothing  less.  AVhen  the  blame  lies  with  the 
composer,  it  is  he,  and  the  audience,  who  take  the 
consequences ;  and  the  performer  is  no  longer 
responsible. 

Flights  of  little  notes,  before  large  ones,  are 
executed  by  sliding  rapidly  on  the  string,  without 
paying  attention  to  the  precision  of  any  of  the 
intermediate  sounds  ;  and  have  an  extremely  good 
effect.  The  furious  shock  given  to  the  whole 
orchestra  by  the  double-basses  coming  upon  the 
high  F,  by  four  little  preceding  notes,  B,  C,  D. 
E',  in  the  infernal  scene  in  Orfeo,  on  the  words, 
"  At  the  dire  howling  of  Cerberus,"  is  well  known. 
This  hoarse  barking, — one  of  the  finest  inspirations 
of  Gluck, — is  rendered  the  more  terrible,  by  the 
author  having  placed  it  on  the  third  mversion  of 
the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  (F,  G  sharp, 

B,  D) ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  giving  his  idea  all  the 
effect  and  vehemence  possible,  he  has  doubled  the 
double-basses  in  the  octave,  not  only  with  the 
violoncellos,  but  with  the  violas,  and  the  entire 
mass  of  violins. 

Beethoven,  also,  has  availed  himself  of  these 
scarcely  articulate  notes;  but  (contrary  to  the 
previous  example),  by  accentinar  the  first  note  of 
the  group  more  than  the  last.  He  has  done  thus 
in  a  passage  of  the  Storm  in  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony ;  which  so  well  depicts  the  raging  of  a 
violent  wind  and  rain,  with  the  muffled  rumblings 
of  the  gust.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Beethoven, 
in  this  example,  and  in  many  other  passages,  has 
given  to  the  double-basses  deep  notes,  beyond 
their  power  of  executing,  which  leads  to  the 
supposition,  that  the  orchestra  he  wrote  for, 
possessed  double-basses  descending  as  low  as  the 

C,  an  octave  below  the  violoncello  C, — no  longer 
to  be  found  now-a-days. 

Sometimes  it  has  a  fine  and  dramatic  effect,  to 
give  the  violoncellos  the  real  bass,  or,  at  least,  the 
notes  which  determine  the  chords,  and  strike  the 
accented  parts  of  the  bar;  while  beneath  them, 
the  double-bass  has  an  isolated  part,  the  design  of 
which,  interrupted  by  rests,  allows  the  harmony  to 
rest  upon  tlie  violoncellos.  Beethoven,  in  his 
admirable  scene  of  Fidelia,  where  Leonora  and 
the  jailor  are  digging  Florestan's  grave,  has 
displayed  all  the  pathetic  and  gloomy  sadness  of 
this  mode  of  instrumentation.  He  has,  however, 
given,  in  this  case,  the  real  bass  to  the  double- 
basses. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


Thou  must  neither  play  bad  compositions,  nor  listen 
to  them,  if  not  compelled  to  do  so. — Schumann. 


The  Salzburg  "  Kapelle." 

[Here  follows  the  translation  of  the  interesting  old 
document,  to  which  "  A  W.  T."  has  introduced  us  in 
his  article  in  our  last  number. — Ed.] 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 
MUSIC  OF  HIS  GRACE,  THE  PRINCE  ARCH- 
BISHOP  OF    SALZBURG    IN    THE    YEAR    1757. 

Kapellmeistek. 

1.  Herr  Ernst  Eberlin,  of  Jettenbach  in 
Swabia.  He  is  also  the  Prince's  TrucJiaes.  He 
was  formerly  Court  Organist;  and  if  anybody 
deserves  the  name  of  a  well-grounded  and  fin- 
ished master  in  the  art  of  composition,  it  is  cer- 
tainly this  man.  He  has  tones  completely  in  his 
power,  and  sets  music  with  such  facility,  that 
many  would  look  upon  it  but  as  a  fable  if  told  the 
time  actually  employed  by  this  skilful  composer 
in  the  production  of  this  or  that  extensive  work. 
In  the  number  of  his  completed  musical  works 
he  may  well  be  placed  with  those  two  most  indus- 
trious as  well  as  celebrated  composers,  Herren 
Scarlatti  and  Telemann.  The  only  works  by 
him  yet  printed  are  the  Toccatas  for  the  Organ. 

Vice  Kapellmeistee. 

2.  Herr  Joseph  Lolli,  of  Bologna,  in  Italy. 
Pie  was  formerly  tenor  singer.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  oratorios  he  has  composed  hardly 
anything  for  the  concert  room,  though  for  the 
church   he   has    set   several   masses  and   vesper 

psalms. 

Composers  to  the  Court. 

3.  Herr  Casper  Cristelli,  from  Vienna  in 
Austria,  is  Violoncellist,  and  a  great  master  of 
accompaniment.  He  distinguishes  himself  from 
many  violoncellists  in  the  art  of  drawing  out  a 
good  tone,  strong  and  full,  yet  also  pure  and 
touching,  from  his  violoncello,  while  his  execution 
is  manly  and  free  from  the  viola  style.  He  com- 
poses nothing  but  concert  music.  His  composi- 
tions are  mostly  the  pieces  called  Suites,  Sym- 
phonies, and  a  few  Trios ;  also  duets  and  solos 
for  the  violoncello. 

5.  Herr  Leopold  Mozart,  from  the  imperial 
city,  Augsburg.  He  is  violinist  and  leader  of 
the  orchestra.  He  composes  for  church  and  con- 
cert room.  He  was  born  on  the  14th  of  the 
Winter-month  (December),  1719,  and  soon  after 
finishing  his  studies  in  philosophy  and  jurispru- 
dence, in  1743,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Prince  Archbishop.  He  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  every  style  of  composition,  though  he  has 
sent  nothing  to  press  except  six  sonatas  a  tre'  in 
the  year  1740,  which  he  himself  engraved  on 
copper,  and  this  principally  for  the  sake  of  prac- 
tice in  the  art  of  engraving.  In  the  Hay-month 
(July)  of  1756  he  published  his  Violin-school 

Of  the  compositions  still  in  manuscript  which 
are  known,  the  most  worthy  of  note  are  many 
contrapuntal  and  church  pieces ;  then  a  large 
number  of  symphonies,  partly  a  qualre  and  part- 
ly for  all  the  usual  instruments;  also  thirty  grand 
Serenatas,  in  which  solos  for  various  instruments 
are  introduced.  Besides  these,  many  concertos, 
especially  for  the  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horn,  trum- 
pet, &c. ;  innumerable  trios  and  divertimenti  for 
different  instruments ;  moreover  twelve  orato- 
rios, a  mass  of  theatrical  pieces,  and  even  panto- 
mimes ;  also  music  for  special  occasions,  such  as  a 
military  piece  with  trumpets,  drums,  kettle-drums 
and  fifes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments;  a 
piece  of  Turkish  music  ;  a  piece  for  a  keyed  in- 
strument with  steel  springs  ;  and  finally  a  sleigh- 


ride  composition  introducing  five  strings  of  sleigh- 
bells  ;  not  to  mention  marches,  night  pieces  (so 
called)  and  many  hundred  minuets,  opera  dances, 
and  such  minor  pieces. 

5.  Herr  Ferdinand  Seidl,  from  Falkenberg 
in  Silesia,  Violinist.  He  composes  only  for  the 
concert  room.  He  has  made  very  many  sympho- 
nies ;  also  concertos  and  solos  for  the  violin,  in 
which  his  principal  object  has  been  to  introduce 
uncommon  and  very  peculiar  changes  and  diffi- 
cult passages. 

The  three  Court  Composers  play  their  instru- 
ments both  in  the  church  and  concert  room,  and 
take  turns  with  the  Kapellmeister  in  the  direction 
of  the  music  of  the  Court,  each  officiatmg  a 
week,  during  which  he  has  entire  control  over  the 
music,  and  produces  at  pleasure  his  own  composi- 
tions or  those  of  others. 

Violinists. 

6.  Herr  Paul  Schorn,  of  Salzburg. 

7.  Herr  Carl  Vogt,  from  Kremau  in  Moravia, 
is  an  earnest  player,  who  knows  how  to  draw  a 
manly,  powerful  tone  from  the  violin. 

8.  Herr  Wenzel  Hebelt,  from  Heiligenberg  in 
Moravia.  He  brings  out  clearly  the  most  diffi- 
cult passages  ;  hence  he  cares  for  nothing  but  the 
most  difficult  music,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
anything  too  hard  or  quick  for  him.  But  his 
tone  is  very  weak  and  feeble. 

9.  Herr  Joseph  Hiilber,  of  Krambach  in  Sua- 
bia.     He  plays  also  the  German  flute. 

10.  Herr  Nicholas  Meisner,  of  Brauna  in  Bo- 
hemia.    He  plays  also  the  horn. 

11.  Herr  Franz  Schwarzmann,  of  Salzburg. 
He  plays  concertos  upon  the  bassoon,  and  exe- 
cutes finely  on  the  oboe,  flute  and  horn.  Just 
now  he  is  at  Padua,  in  the  school  of  the  cele- 
brated Herr  Tartini. 

12.  Herr  Joseph  Hblzel,  from  the  city  of 
Steyer  in  Austria.     Also  plays  the  horn. 

13.  Herr  Andreas  Mayr,  of  Salzburg.  Plays 
well  also  upon  the  violoncello. 

Violas. 

14.  Herr  Johann  Sebastian  Vogt,  of  Steinach, 
near  Bamberg  and  Culmbach.  Plan's  also  the 
oboe. 

15.  Herr  Johann  Caspar  Thumann,  of  Salz- 
burg. 

Oegasists  and  Harpsichoedists. 

16.  Herr  Anton  Cajetan  Adelgaeser,  from  Der 
Insel  in  Bavaria.  Plays  understandingly,  with 
elegance,  and  for  the  most  part  cantabile.  He  is 
not  only  a  good  organist — he  is  also  a  good  ac- 
companist upon  the  Grand  Harpsichord ;  for 
both  of  which  accomplishments  he  is  indebted  to 
Herr  Kapellmeister  Eberlin,  of  whom  he  has  also 
learned  the  rules  of  composition,  so  that  he  now 
composes  very  pleasantly.  Only  he  depends 
too  much  upon  imitating  others,  especially  his 
teacher. 

17.  Herr  Franz  Ignatius  Lipp,  of  Eggelfeldcn 
in  Bavaria.  He  plays  also  the  violin,  sings  a 
good  tenor,  and  composes  not  badly. 

These  two  gentlemen  (the  organists)  have  in 
turn  to  take  charge  of  the  grand  organ,  (which 
stands  in  the  rear  part  of  the  church)  and  the 
side  organs  (where  the  concert  singers  are 
placed).  Not  the  less  though  are  they  called 
upon  for  accompaniments  in  the  concert  room. 

18.  Herr  Georg  Paris,  of  Salzburg,  has  entire 
charge  of  the  small  organ  below  in  the  choir,  where 
the  choral  singers  are  placed,  and  must  play  at  the 
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daily   clioral   sorviee.     He   has  composed  a  few 
pieces  for  the  church. 

Violoncellists. 

19.  Herr  Joseph  Schorn,  of  Salzburg.  Plays 
also  violin. 

20.  Herr  Jacob  Anton  Marschall,  of  PfafFen- 
hofen  in  Bavaria,  devotes  himself  particularly 
to  accompaniment,  in  which,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Herr  Cristelli,  he  is  continually  becom- 
ing more  perfect.  The  two  take  each  in  turn  the 
duty  of  accompanist.    He  also  plays  a  good  violin. 

CONTRA-B  ASSISTS. 

21.  H.  Matthias  Wirth,  of  Westendorf  in 
Suabia. 

22.  H.  Paul  Hutterer,  from  the  Bohmerwald. 

Bassoons. 

23.  H.  Johann  Jacob  Kott,  of  Straubingen  in 
Bavaria. 

24.  H.  Rochus  Samhuber,  of  Salzburg. 

25.  H.  Johann  Adam  Schiiltz,      ]     of  Sagau 

26.  H.  Johann  Heinrich  Schultz,  j   in  Silesia. 
Both  play  the  oboe. 

Trombone. 

27.  H.  Thomas  Oschlatt,  of  Stockerau,  in 
Lower  Austria.  He  is  a  great  master  upon  his 
instrument,  and  there  are  few  who  can  equal  him. 
He  plays  also  a  good  violin  and  violoncello,  and 
plays  none  the  less  a  fine  horn. 

Oboes  and  Flutes. 

28.  H.  Christoph  Burg,  of  Mannheim  in  the 
Palatinate.  He  plays  concertos  beautifully  upon 
the  flute  and  oboe,  and  also  plays  the  violin. 

29.  H.  Franz  de  Paula  Deihl,  of  Munich  in 
Bavaria.     Plays  also  the  violin. 

30.  H.  Joliann  Michael  Obkircher,  of  Donau- 

wert. 

Horns. 

31.  H.  Wenzel  Sadlo.  Plays  also  the  violin 
very  finely. 

32.  H.  Franz  Urasil.  Plays  also  the  violon- 
cello.    Both  are  from  Brodetz  in  Bohemia. 

These  two  excellent  hornists  a  few  years  since 
might  have  entered  the  seivice  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  at  a  salary  each  of  a  thousand  florins  ; 
but  they  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  Salzburg 
service. 


THE     SINGERS. 

Solo  Singers. 

33.  The  very  reverend  Herr  Andreas  Unter- 
kofler,  of  Salzburg,  is  Praefect  of  the  princely 
chapel-house  and  titular  court  chaplain. 

SOPEANISTS. 

The  places  of  the  three  other  castrati — viz., 
H.  Grossi,  H.  Augustini,  and  the  recently  de- 
ceased eontraliist,  H.  Lonzi,  are  not  yet  filled. 

34.  The  Riglit  Reverend  PI.  Johann  Sebastian 
Brunner,  of  Neubtting  in  Bavaria. 

Bassists. 

35.  H.  Joseph  Meisner,  of  Salzburg,  a  splen- 
did singer.  His  voice  is  pleasing  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  enables  him,  without  straining, 
to  reach  the  high  notes  of  a  good  tenor  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  depths  of  a  concert  bass  singer 
on  the  other,  and  with  a  beautiful  equality  of 
tone.  His  forte  is  the  pathetic,  and  no  one  can 
surpass  him  in  the  passages  which  a  simple  style 
allows  ;  for.  they  come  naturally  to  him.  In  Italy 
he  sang  first  at  Pisa,  afterwards  at  Florence,  and 
finally  on  the  stage  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and 


Leaders 
of  the 
Choir. 


was  heard  both  in  Rome  and  the  other  large 
cities  of  Italy.  In  Vienna  he  sang  at  the  Acad- 
emy, to  which  he  was  invited.  Upon  a  journey 
to  Holland,  he  had  opportunity  to  sing  at  the 
courts  at  Munich,  Wurzburg,  Mannheim,  Stutt- 
gart, Liege  and  Cologne  ;  also  in  the  presence  of 
the  Bishops  of  Augsburg,  Spires,  and  others,  who 
all  testified  their  satisfaction  by  splendid  presents. 
He  has  just  made  a  short  journey  to  Padua  and 
Venice. 

36.  H.  Joseph  Michelansky,  of  Prague  in  Bo- 
hemia.    Tenor. 

37.  H.  Joseph  Zugeisen,  of  Salzburg.     Tenor. 

38.  H.  Felix  Winter,  of  Salzburg,  has  a  voice, 
which  to  some  extent  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  H.  Meisner.  It  reaches  the  height  of  a  fair 
tenor  and  the  depth  of  a  concert  bass.  He  sings 
with  soul.  He  has  just  returned  from  Italy,  where 
he  has  spent  two  years,  and  has  sung  in  Rome 
and  other  places  with  much  applause.  At  Na- 
ples he  sang  in  the  Carnival  operas  on  the  stage 
of  San  Carlo. 

Two  or  three  Sopranlsts  and  as  many  Altoists 
are  selected  from  the  chapel-house  of  the  Prince 
for  solos,  who  are  placed  under  the  instructions  of 
Herr  Meisner. 

The  Singers  of  the  Choir. 
First  the   Gentlemen   of  the    Choir — viz.,  the 
following  right  reverend  gentlemen  : 

39.  H.  Franz  Anton  Oettel,  of  Ba- 
varia.    Tenor. 

40.  H.  Johann  Baptist  Freymiiller, 
of  Suabia.     Bass. 

These  two  leaders  of  the  choir  have  in  turn 
the  direction  of  the  daily  church  service,  that  is, 
in  the  choral  and  contrapuntal  -local  music,  since 
the  chamber  music  (orchestra,  &c.)  13 not  present. 

41.  H.  Christian  Mailer,  from  Suabia.     Tenor. 

42.  H.  Anton  Sailer,  of  Bavaria.     Tenor. 

43.  H.  Christoph  Straller,  of  Salzburg.     Alto. 

44.  H.Benedii.'t  Schmutzer,  of  Bavaria.  Tenor. 

45.  H.  Anton  Ainkass,  from  Carinthia.    Tenor. 

46.  H.  Sebastian  Seyser,  of  Bavaria.     Bass. 

47.  H.  Paul  Pinzger,  of  Bavaria.     Tenor. 

48.  H.  Franz  Schnciderbaur,  of  Bavaria.  Alto- 
falsetto. 

49.  H.  Christoph  Bachmeyr,  of  Salzburg.  Bass. 

50.  II.  Johann  Anton  Eismann,  of  Berchtols- 
gaden.     Tenor. 

51.  H.  Anton  Schipfl,  of  the  Tyrol.     Bass. 

52.  H.  Ignatius  Seeleuthner,  of  Salzburg.  Tenor. 

53.  H.  Franz  Joseph  Mcnda,  of  the  Tyrol. 
Bass. 

54.  H.  Johann  Veit  Braun,  of  the  Tyrol.  Alt- 
falsetto. 

55.  H.  Franz  Cajetan  Moschee,  of  Carinthia. 
Bass. 

56.  H.  Lorenz  Winneberger,  of  Suabia.    Bass. 

57.  H.  Donat  Stettinger,  of  Bavaria.     Bass. 

58.  H.  David  Veit  Westermeyer,  Salzburg. 
Tenor. 

59.  H.  Johann  Baptist  Setti,  from  Italy.    Bass. 
To  the  choir  singers  belong  secondly  the  fol- 
lowing choralists  : 

60.  11.  Benedict  Heiss,  Salzburg.     Bass. 

61.  H.  Leopold  Lill,  Salzburg'.     Bass. 

62.  H.  Joseph  Schmid,  Salzburg.     Bass. 

63.  H.  Johann  Drauner,  of  Hungary.  Alt- 
falsetto. 

64.  H.  Judas  Tadeus  Wesenauer,  Salzburg. 
Tenor. 

65.  Joseph  Egger,  Salzburg.     Tenor. 


66.  H.  J;icob  Seeloos,  of  Suabia.     Tenor. 

6  7.  Joseph  Schefller,  of  Bavaria.     Bass. 

Among  these  eight  choralists  are  four  who  can 
play  the  contra-basso,  as  one  of  them  is  always 
called  upon  to  play  that  instrument  by  the  small 
organ  in  the  choir,  that  which  is  under  the  charge 
of  Herr  Paris. 

Thirdly,  to  the  choir  also  belong  the  chapel 
boys,  always  fifteen  in  number,  who  have  to  carry 
the  high  parts.  They  all  live  in  a  building  which 
is  called  the  Chapel-house  (Capellhaua),  where 
also  dwells  the  Chapel  Praefect,  who  sits  at  their 
table  in  company  of  the  Preceptor,  who  has 
charge  of  their  instruction. 

These  boys  receive  from  the  court  not  only  all 
their  clothes,  food  and  drink,  having  their  own 
cook  and  house  servants,  but  instruction  at  the 
cost  of  the  court  from  the  best  masters  in  figured 
and  choral  song,  upon  the  organ  and  violin,  and 
in  the  Italian  language.  When  they  leave  the 
chapel-house,  each  is  well  clothed  from  head  to 
foot.  The  departure  of  a  boy,  however,  does  not; 
immediately  follow  upon  the  loss  of  his  voice,  but, 
according  to  his  previous  conduct,  he  is  sup- 
ported two  or  even  three  years,  through  which  he 
has  time  to  perfect  himself  more  fully  in  all  his 
studies,  and  in  time  prepare  himself  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  court,  which  is  the  result  in  most 
cases,  because  if  they  are  suitable  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  others. 

Finally,  connected  with  the  choir  are  three 
Trombonists. 

They  play  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass  trombone, 
and  this  duty  must  be  performed  or  provided  for 
by  the  Master  of  the  City  Towers  and  two  of  his 
assistants,  for  an  annual  salary. 

The  great  organ  is  by  the  grand  entrance  of 
the  Cathedral ;  four  others  are  suspended  to  the 
sides  of  the  choir  [chancel]  and  one  below  in  the 
choir,  where  the  singers  stand.  The  grand  organ 
is  only  used  in  preludes,  when  some  grand  mu- 
sical service  is  performed.  During  the  music, 
one  of  the  side  organs  is  played  constantly — viz., 
that  one  which  is  nearest  the  altar  on  the  right 
hand,  where  the  solo  singers  and  the  basses  stand. 
Opposite,  on  the  left  of  the  side  organ,  are  the 
violinists,  &c.,  and  in  the  lofts  of  the  other  two 
side  organs  are  two  corps  of  trumpets  and  drums. 
The  organ  below  and  the  contra-bass  are  also 
played  when  the  whole  force  is  required.  The 
oboe  and  German  flute  are  seldom,  the  horn 
never,  heard  in  the  Cathedral.  Therefore  all  the 
players  upon  these  instruments  in  the  church 
play  the  violin. 

The  two  corps  of  trumpets  and  drums  consist 
of  the  following  persons  : 

1.  H.  Johann  Baptist  Gesenberger,  head  trum- 
peter from  Bavaria.  He  is  a  splendid  performer, 
who  has  gained  great  fame  for  the  extraordinary 
purity  of  his  high  notes,  his  rapidity  of  execution, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  trill. 

2.  H.  Casper  Kostler,  from  the  Palatinate, 
Court  and  field  trumpeter.  He  is  a  pupil  of  the 
late  celebrated  Herr  Heinisch,  of  Vienna.  He 
gives  to  his  trumpet  a  very  fine,  pleasing  vocal 
tone  ;  his  style  is  good,  and  his  concertos  and 
solos  are  heard  with  great  pleasure.  He  also 
plays  the  violin. 

3.  H.  Andreas  Schachtner,  from  Bavaria, 
court  trumpeter.  He  is  a  pupil  of  H.  Kostler . 
blows  a  right  fine  trumpet,  and  in  good  taste  ; 
plays  also  a  particularly  good  violin  and  the  vio- 
loncello. 
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4.  II.  Joliann  Schwartz,  from  the  Palatinate, 
court  and  field  trumpeter.  He  plays  first  trum- 
pet and  also  the  ■violin. 

5.  Ignatius  Finck,  an  Austrian,  court  and  field 
trumpeter.  Plays  second  to  H.  Gescnberger ; 
also  plays  violin  and  violoncello. 

6.  PI.  Adam  Huebner,  from  the  Palatinate, 
court  trumpeter.  Plays  second  trumpet;  also  the 
violin. 

7.  IT.  Johann  Leonhard  Seysvald,  of  Salzburg, 
court  and  field  trumpeter;  plays  second — also 
violin.  This  gentleman  and  PI.  Pluebner  by 
turns  play  second  trumpet  to  the  three  first 
trumpets,  Koestler,  Schachtner  and  Schwarz. 

8.  PL  Johann  Siegmund  Lecbner  of  the  impe- 
rial city,  Augsburg,  court  trumpeter ;  plays  also 
violin. 

9.  PI.  Franz  Ilofistreit,  from  Moravia,  court 
and  field  trumpeter ;  plays  violin,  and  is  useful 
with  the  viola. 

10.  IP.  Matthias  Brand,  from  Bohemia,  court 
and  field  trumpeter. 

Two  other  places  are  vacant,  which  must  soon 
be  filled. 

Drums. 

11.  H.  Anton  Winkler,  of  Salzburg,  court  and 
field  drummer  ;  plays  also  the  violin. 

12.  H.  Florian  Vogt,  from  Kranau  in  Moravia, 
court  and  field  drummer ;  plays  the  violin  very 
■well. 

No  trumpeter  or  drummer  is  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  Prince  ■who  cannot  play  also  a 
good  violin  ;  and  on  extra  occasions  all  must  ap- 
pear at  court  and  play  second  violin  or  viola,  as 
they  may  be  directed  by  him  who  has  the  direc- 
tion for  that  week. 

To  the  Music  belong  also— 

IP.  Johann  Rochus  Egedacher,  of  Salzburg, 
organ-builder  to  the  court. 

PL  Andreas  Ferdinand  Mayer,  from  Vienna, 
court  tiute  and  violin  maker. 

These  two  gentlemen  must  at  all  times  be 
present,  to  keep  the  instruments  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Finally,  there  are  three  servants  to  the  orches- 
tra or  so-called  Calcanlen. 

This,  then,  is  the  list  of  all  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  music,  or  in  any  way  have  sala- 
ries for  musical  services  from  the  court,  and 
consists  of  ninety-nine  persons. 


Hector  Berlioz. 

(From  Paris  Correspondence  of  tlie  N.  0.  Picayune,  Nov.  20.) 

*  *  *  *  Painting,  and  especially  music, 
present  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  'of  men 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  whose  earlier  years 
have  been  one  long  period  of  the  most  terrible 
sufferings  of  soul  and  body,  than  which  ship- 
wrecked mariners  never  encountered  more  dread- 
ful on  desolate  sandy  island  or  wave-swept  roi-k, 
and  this  in  the  midot  of  the  most  brilliant  cities 
of  the  world,  surrounded  by  civilization,  carried 
to  its  highest  degree  of  refinement,  in  the  midst  of 
every  variety  of  luxury.  Of  a  truth,  besides 
Rossini,  Auber,  and  that  three  times  millionaire, 
Meyerbeer,  I  cannot  now  recall  any  musician 
whose  life  was  one  of  ease. 

Certainly  Hector  Berlioz's  has  not  been  a  ca- 
reer of  happiness.  What  a  life  of  perseverance 
his  has  been  !  What  obstacles  he  has  encountered 
and  overcome  !  AVhat  struggles,  what  cares, 
what  disappointments  are  congested  within  his 
life  !  He  was  born  11th  November,  1804,  at  La 
Cote  Saint  Andre,  a  small  village  in  the  depart- 
ment of  L'Isere,  and  the  first  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  away  in  a  home  governed  by  a  pious 
mother.     His   father   was   a   physician,   and    he 


anxiously  desired  to  see  Hector  pursue  medical 
studies  and  inherit  in  time  the  paternal  practice. 
His  father  directed  his  education  ;  but  he  is  said 
to  have  exhibited  little  taste  fov  Latin  ;  his  leisure 
hours  were  given  to  Florian  and  Millevoj^e. 
While  Dr.  Berlioz  taught  his  son  Latin,  history, 
and  a  little  aljiebra,  he  allo>ved  him  by  way  of 
amusement  to  study  solfege,  the  flageolet,  the  flute 
and  the  giiitai\  Young  Hector  was  soon  able  to 
understand  even  the  most  difficult  music  at  sight. 
His  father  fiiibade  him  to  learn  the  piano  (which 
to  this  day  M.  Berlioz  is  ignorant  of),  for  the  mo- 
ment he  began  to  understand  music  his  other 
books  were  neglected,  and  he  remained  day  and 
night  poring  over  a  treatise  on  harmony  which 
fell  into  his  hands.  He  took  the  communion  in 
the  chapel  of  a  convent,  where  his  sister  was  at 
school ;  he  says  that  as  he  approached  the  table 
with  the  other  communicants,  young  girls  sang, 
with  their  fresh  and  silver}'  voices,  one  of  the 
Romish  hymns  to  the  eucharist,  and  he  seemed  to 
see  the  heavens  open  and  angels  descend  to  the 
altar.  Pie  was  always  marked  by  the  greatest 
sensibility. 

One  day  his  fiither  heard  with  amazement  that 
young  Hector  had  presented  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  the  town  with  a  Quintet  for  flute,  two 
violins,  alto  and  bass,  which  was  executed  with 
great  applause.  The  worthj'  doctor  and  his  wife 
were  horrified ;  Hector  received  a  severe  lec- 
ture ;  his  musical  books  were  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to 
medical  studies.  Plector  tried  to  beat  anato- 
my into  his  head,  but  he  could  not.  The  doctor 
then  attempted  to  allure  him  to  them  by  promis- 
ing that  if  he  studied  hard  he  should  receive  a 
silver-keyed  flute  ;  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
his  cousins  came  to  join  him  in  his  studies.  This 
cousin,  however,  was  an  excellent  flute  player, 
and  while  Dr.  Berlioz  was  visiting  his  patients, 
the  two  medical  students  were  playing  duos  and 
solos  instead  of  attending  to  their  books.  In  his 
twentieth  year,  Hector  with  his  cousin  was  sent 
up  to  Paris  to  follow  the  courses  at  the  medical 
school.  Hector  went  to  the  dissecting  rooms  ;  the 
spectacle  of  those  hideous  corpses,  putrified,  dis- 
membered, disfigured  by  the  careless  medical 
students,  disgusted  and  horrified  liira.  He  quitted 
them,  vowing  never  to  set  bis  foot  there  again. 
His  cousin,  however,  conquered  this  aversion,  and 
Amussat,  then  a  celebrated  professor  of  anatomy, 
succeeded  in  musing  him  to  some  interest  in 
anatomical  demonstrations. 

Unluckily  Berlioz  went  one  ill-starred  evening 
to  the  Grand  Opera.  Pie  returned  again  and 
again.  Pie  deserted  the  Medical  School  and  the 
dissecting  room.  His  mornings  were  passed  away 
in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire,  copying  the 
scores  of  Gluck  and  Haydn.  He  wrote  to  his 
parents  that  he  was  determined  to  be  a  musician, 
and  that  no  obstacle  on  earth  should  prevent  him. 
A  young  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  applauded 
his  first  essays  in  the  art  of  counter-point,  and 
procured  him  admittance  in  the  private  class  of 
Lesueur,  who  reckoned  Berlioz  a  pu[)il  of  rare 
talents.  Young  Berlioz  determined  to  write  an 
opera.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  INI.  Andrieux  of  the 
French  Academy,  begging  him  to  write  a  "  book ;" 
the  latter  replied  that  he  was  too  old  to  write  love 
verses,  whereufion  young  Berlioz  selected  the  tale 
of  Estelle  and  Nemorin,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his 
friends  to  dramatize.  The  "  book"  proved  ridi- 
culous, and  the  music  shocking.  Our  hero, 
however,  did  not  feel  disheartened.  Pie  wrote  a 
mass,  and  one  of  his  friends,  a  chapel  master, 
made  his  choristers  copy  it.  The  rehearsal  took 
place.  The  choristers  had  made  all  sorts  of 
mistakes — a  noise  was  produced  which  nearly 
killed  the  musicians  with  laughter,  for  it  has  been 
said  that  if  M.  Berlioz  had  collected  all  the  cats 
of  his  quarter  and  pinched  their  tails  collectively, 
he  could  not  equal  the  awful  noise  he  made  at 
this  rehearsal.  Pie  recopied  with  his  own  hand 
the  whole  mass.  One  of  his  acquaintances  lent 
him  1,200  francs,  to  have  it  executed  at  Saint 
Roch.  All  the  critics  spoke  of  it  favorably,  and 
Lesueur,  delighted  with  the  success  of  his  pupil, 
had  him  admitted  to  the  annual  concours  of 
musical  composition. 

Whether  it  was  that  he  worked  too  rapidly,  or 


that  Cherubini,  then  director  of  the  Conservatoire, 
exerted  his  influence  against  liim,  Berlioz  failed 
completely,  and  was  excluded  from  the  concours 
at  the  first  test.  Cherubini  detested  him  from  the 
day  he  laid  his  eyes  on  him,  and  Berlioz,  from 
his  insubordinate  spirit  and  the  jokes  he  played  off 
on  the  irascible  Italian,  inflamed  this  aversion  to 
the  highiist  point.  At  the  news  of  this  defeat,  his 
father  summoned  him  home  and  cut  short  his 
allowance.  Hector  wrote  Dr.  Berlioz  that  he 
would  never  abandon  music,  but  that  he  would 
pay  them  a  visit.  He  went  home  to  plead  his 
cause.  After  a  long  controversy,  Hector  won  his 
father  to  his  side;  but  his  mother  and  a  maiden 
aunt  stood  out  obstinately  against  argument  and 
appeal,  for  they,  in  their  bigotry,  could  not  con- 
ceive how  a  Christian  could  compose  operas! 
Nothing  could  convince  them.  The  eve  of 
Hector's  departure  from  home,  his  mother  entered 
his  chamber.  She  knelt  to  him  sobbing,  and 
begged  and  entreated  him  not  to  dishonor  her. 
He  sobbed,  too;  but  remained  firm  to  music.  He 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  sought  to  argue  with  her 
against  her  prejudices;  she  threw  him  off  and 
lett  the  room,  saying,  "  You  are  no  longer  my 
child  I  curses  be  upon  you  !"  And  even  when  he 
Cjuitted  home,  she  refused  to  see  him,  bade  him 
adieu,  and  give  him  her  blessing. 
[To  be  continued.] 

New  York,  Dec.  30.  I  regret  all  the  more  that 
I  was  unable  to  send  you  a  report  of  Eisfeld's 
second  concert  last  week,  as  want  of  time  and  a 
slight  indisposition  oblige  me  to  give  you  but  a 
hasty  sketch  on  the  present  occasion.  The  concert 
was  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  Quartets  were 
the  beautiful  No.  6  of  Beethoven,  with  its  exquis- 
ite Andante,  and  one,  performed  here  for  the  first 
time,  by  a  composer  who  is  far  less  known  than  he 
ought  to  be,  named  Veit.  So  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, he  is  a  nobleman  holding  a  government  office 
in  Prague,  a  dilettant  in  music,  who  has  won  much 
praise  in  the  strictly  musical  world  by  several  very 
fine  compositions.  This  quartet  gives  one  a  very 
high  idea  of  his  powers  ;  it  is  full  of  vigor  .and  orig- 
inality, highly  melodious,  and  abounds  in  rich  and 
striking  harmonies.  Altogether  it  made  one  wish  to 
follow  up  the  acquaintance  of  this  new  star  in  our 
Art-heaven.  In  a  Trio  by  Spohr,  the  opus  number 
of  which  I  have  unfortunately  forgotten,  the  piano 
part  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Goldeeck,  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken  as  playing  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic concert.  His  performance  on  Tuesday 
night  far  exceeded  the  promise  given  on  the  former 
occasion.  Then,  partly  owing  to  outward  circum- 
stances, he  made  the  impression  of  being  a  very  good 
player,  but  nothing  above  mediocrity  ;  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly difiicult  and  briUiant  piano  part  of  the 
trio,  he  proved  himself  a  thorough  master  of  the  in- 
strument, and  played  with  an  ease  and  fire  that  com- 
pletely carried  away  his  auditors.  And  sparkling, 
healthy,  and  full  of  youthful  freshness  as  was  his 
playing,  so  the  young  artist  himself  appeared,  with 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  nonchalance  and  self-confi- 
dence, but  not  more  than  years  and  experience  will 
rub  off,  for  he  is  still  very  young.  The  remaining 
parts  of  the  Trio,  as  well  as  the  Quartets,  were 
played  well  as  usual,  even  to  the  first  violin,  which 
has  improved  in  tone  and  exactness  again.  Mr.  H. 
ScHMiTZ  gave  us  in  an  admirable  manner  a  Noc- 
turne on  the  French  Horn,  which  was  less  valuable 
as  a  composition  than  as  being  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  best  tones  of  the  instrument.  The  other  solo 
number  consisted  of  a  couple  of  songs,  one  by  Kiick- 
en  and  Schubert's  "  Hark,  hark  !  the  lark,"  sung  by 
Mr.  Feder,  who  has  improved  since  last  year,  both 
in  voice  and  execution.  In  connection  with  these 
two  numbers,  however,  I  cannot  refrain  from  sug- 
gesting to  Mr.  Eisfeld  the  expediency  of  not  playing 
his  accompaniments  quite  so  loud. 
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On  Christmas  ni^ht  the  "  Messiah  "  was  given  by 
the  IIakmonio  Society,  of  wliich  my  colleague, 
"  Trovator."  (whose  remarks,  liy  the  way,  are  be- 
coming ratlicr  too  personal)  has  already  in  advance 
informed  you.  Trusting  to  him  for  a  full  descrip- 
tion thereof,  I  will  only  say,  as  my  private  opinion, 
that  the  choruses  were  exceedingly  well  sung,  that 
Mrs.  Jajiieson,  who  gives  ample  evidence  that  she 
ought  to  know  better,  sang  wofully  out  of  tune  in 
the  two  alto  solos,  and  that  a  gentleman  whose  name 
I  am  not  acquainted  with,  though  his  face  is  familiar 
from  the  Philharmonic  orchestra,  came  very  near 
losing  his  breath  entirely  in  the  trumpet  accompani- 
ment to  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound."  No  wonder. 
I  was  only  surprised  that  he  succeeded  as  well  as  he 
did,  for  his  part  must  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  as 
well  as  piiinful  one. 

The  PiiiLiiARMONio  Society  are  beginning  to 
be  in  earnest  about  the  talking  disturbance  at  the 
rehearsals  and  concerts.  At  the  second  of  the 
former,  placards  were  hung  around  the  galleries, 
with  a  polite  request  that  the  tonrjue  ohligato  might  be 
omitted  ;  and  as  this  step  pi-oved  fruitless,  at  the  last 
two  rehearsals  small  notices  were  handed  to  all  that 
entered,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Board  of  Directors 
were  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  the  majority  ;  that  officers  would  be 
employed  to  prevent  the  disturbance  ;  and  that  if 
this  had  no  effect,  more  stringent  measures  would  be 
emploj'ed."  If  there  were  only  some  hope  of  all 
this  doing  any  good  ! 

Fidelio  was  given  last  night  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  for  the  first  time  entire,  I  believe,  in  this 
country.  I  was  not  present,  but  hear  that  it  went 
off  very  well,  the  choruses  being  particularly  good, 
as  well  as  Mad.  Johannsen's  acting.  With  regard 
to  her  being  "  a  singer  of  the  first  class,"  I  rather 
think  Signer  "  Trovator"  is  mistaken,  but  that  she 
has  all  the  c.iprices  of  one  is  proved  by  her  breaking 
her  engagement  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
the  very  last  moment,  in  which  dilemma  Mad.  La- 
grange nobly  came  to  the  rescue.         t 

Kew  York,  Dec.  30.  Theodore  Eisfeld  has 
given  us  another  of  his  very  excellent  Classical 
Soirees,  introducing  several  compositions  entirely 
new  to  our  musical  public.  The  chief  of  these  was 
a  Quartet  by  William  H.  Veit,  an  amateur  com- 
poser of  Prague,  who,  with  a  fair  European  reputa- 
tion, is  entirely  unknown  hero.  His  Quartet  is  just 
what  one  might  expect  from  an  amateur  of  refined 
taste  and  good  musical  education — a  collection  of 
delicate  melody  and  pleasing  modulation,  but  with- 
out the  impress  of  a  master  mind,  like  Beethoven  or 
Spohr.  A  trio  of  Beethoven  for  piano,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  was  admirably  given,  the  difficult  piano 
part  being  taken  by  Mr.  Kobekt  Goldbeck,  a 
pianist  from  Berlin,  who  recently  made  a  flattering 
debut  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert.  Mr.  Goldbeck, 
though  very  young,  plays  with  great  expression,  and 
with  masterly  execution,  appearing  able  to  grasp  the 
full  meaning  of  even  Beethoven's  composition.  I 
understand  that  he  has  already  written  an  entire 
opera,  which  has  been  accepted  at  one  of  the  London 
Theatres,  and  intends  returning  to  Europe  ne.xt  year 
to  superintend  its  production.  It  may  be  safe  to 
predict,  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  name  of 
Robert  Goldbeck  will  stand  high  in  the  musical 
world. 

The  Harmonic  Society  gave  a  splendid  per- 
formance of  the  "  Messiah  "  on  Christmas  night,  the 
solos  being  taken  by  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Mr.  Gcidi  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leach.  An  effective  orchestra,  with 
the  organ  of  the  Tabernacle,  accompanied  the  cho- 
ruses, and  the  effect  was  really  sublime;  the  chorus, 
'■  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  was  encored.  The  solo- 
ists sang  very  well,  but  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  exquisite  rendering  of  "He  was  despised," 
call  for  no  special  remark  ;  this   air,  however,  was 


indeed  a  gem,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing 
more  pathos  and  expression  thrown  into  it  before  ;  it 
was  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  musical  performance. 
In  the  air,  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound,"  the  trumpet 
ohligato  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Dodworths. 

Mr.  Gdidi,  who  is,  I  believe,  recently  from  Bos- 
ton, has  pitched  his  tent  in  the  city  of  Gotham,  and 
is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  resident  musical 
•talent.  He  is  a  perfect  polyglot  to  begin  with,  sing- 
ing English,  German,  Italian,  Prench,  and  I  don't 
know  what  else,  with  equal  facility.  He  is  engaged 
as  first  tenor  at  Grace  Church,  in  place  of  Mr.  Fra- 
ZER,  and  his  performance  of  the  Christmas  music, 
especially  of  a  duet  with  Mrs.  Bodstein,  at  that 
fashionable  church  on  Christmas  morning,  was  the 
theme  of  much  commendatory  remark.  In  concerts, 
oratorios,  and  operas,  he  will  be  very  valuable,  for, 
as  the  advertisements  of  the  mercantile  clerks  say,  he 
'•  is  willing  to  make  himself  generall}'  useful."  One 
good  feature  of  his  performance  is,  that  he  appears 
to  fully  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  the  words  he 
sings,  as  was  exemplified  in  his  rendering  of  the 
touching  air,  "Behold  and  see,"  at  the  Christmas 
oratorio. 

The  Gee.man  Opera  Company  made  their  debut 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre  last  evening  in  Beethoven's 
Fidelio,  with  fair  success.  They  were  assisted  in  the 
choruses  by  several  German  singing  societies,  and 
the  famous  " Prisoner's  Chorus"  was  the  feature  of 
the  opera.  I  must  retain  any  extended  notice  of  the 
opera  until — I  hear  it. 

Through  a  private  letter,  some  touching  incidents 
respecting  the  death  of  Mr.  Warren,  organist  of  the 
English  Cathedral  at  Montreal,  have  been  brought 
to  my  notice.  You  undoubtedly  have  read  of  the 
recent  destruction  by  fire  of  this  church  edifice,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  that  quaint  old  city,  and  around 
which  the  memories  of  several  genersvtions  have  clus- 
tered. I  well  remember  the  first  and  only  time  I 
visited  it,  some  four  years  ago.  Arriving  at  Mon- 
treal on  a  Saturday  night,  I  strolled  out  the  next 
morning,  and  after  listening  to  the  orchestral  music 
and  witnessing  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  High 
Mass  at  the  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
entered  into  a  large,  old-fashioned  church,  the  An- 
glican Cathedral  of  Montreal.  It  was  not  the  hour 
for  regular  morning  service,  and  at  the  door  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  beadle  (the  first  specimen  of  the 
species  I  had  ever  seen),  who,  ushering  me  into  the 
body  of  the  buildiug,  deposited  me  in  a  great  pen, 
furnished  like  a  pew,  with  doors  and  sides  so  high 
that  at  prayers  the  occupants  of  other  pews  were 
quite  lost  to  sight.  After  the  prayers  were  read,  the 
tips  of  heads  emerged  into  view  in  various  parts  of 
the  church,  like  figures  on  a  stage  coming  up  through 
trap-doors.  The  hymn  was  given  out,  and  soon 
from  the  middle  aisle  arose  the  gaily  dressed  mem- 
bers of  a  military  band,  and  the  choral  tones  of  a 
Gregorian  chant,  rolled  up  from  the  brazen  orchestra 
through  the  arches  of  the  old  church.  It  was  what 
is  called  a  "  Soldier's  Service,"  the  military  only  being 
present,  and  singing  the  church  music  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  their  own  band.  The  effect  of  the 
gaudy  uniforms  and  the  crashing  sound  of  trumpet 
and  trombone,  in  that  quiet,  dusty  old  cathedral, 
was  singular  indeed,  and  when  the  music  ceased  and 
the  red  and  white  soldiers,  with  their  bright  brazen 
instruments,  subsided  into  their  pews,  out  of  the 
range  of  my  vision,  it  seemed  like  some  startling, 
incongruous  dream,  an  effect  only  heightened  by  the 
subdued  tone  of  the  clergyman,  as  he  slowly  repeated 
the  words,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  while  from  the 
invisible  occupants  of  the  roomy  pews  faintly  rose 
up  the  whispered  response,  "  And  with  thy  spirit." 
Climbing  upon  a  scat  and  peering  above  the  walls  of 
my  pew-prison,  I  saw  in  the  gallery  a  large  organ, 
with  its  gilded  pipes  and  quaintly-carved  ornaments 
set  off  to  great  advantage  by  its  case  of  dark  colored 
wood.   After  service,  the  beadle,  whom  I  approached 


with  reverential  awe,  informed  me  that  "  Mr.  War-, 
ren  "  was  the  organist  who  revelled  in  the  harmonic 
luxuries  that  the  musician  could  draw  from  that  old 
organ. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  in  the  papers  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Cathedral — how  the  flames  burst  out 
of  the  windows,  and  how  they  devoured  the  old 
organ — how  they  crept  to  the  spire,  and  silenced  the 
chimes  forever,  while  the  clock,  paralyzed  by  fervent 
heat,  helplessly  dropped  its  hands  and  awaited  its 
fate ;  and  how  the  next  morning  blackened  walla 
alone  marked  the  site  of  the  church,  in  which  so 
many  infant  iimoccnts  had  been  marked  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross — in  which  so  many  youthful  couples 
had  been  united — along  whose  aisles  had  so  often 
trailed  the  sable  pall  that  tells  of  Death,  and  which 
had  for  years  been  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  be- 
loved of  places  to  the  citizens  of  Montreal. 

A  few  days  after  this  a  letter  from  a  friend  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Mr.  Warren,  caused  chiefly  by 
grief  at  the  destruction  of  the  organ,  over  which  he 
had  presided  so  many  years.  He  could  not  survive 
the  loss  of  this  inanimate  friend,  who  had  spoken  to 
him  so  often  in  Music's  sweetest  tone.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  but  an  organist  can  fully  ap- 
preciate an  attachment  like  this.  In  our  cities  the 
constant  change  of  organists  from  church  to  church 
prevents  the  formation  of  any  attachment  for  a  par- 
ticular instrument;  but  where,  as  in  England  and 
Canada,  the  profession  of  an  organist  is  really  a  pro- 
fession, and  where  he  is  called  to  a  church  with  the 
intention  of  being  a  permanent  incumbent  of  his  po- 
sition, like  the  clergyman,  it  is  very  different.  As 
years  roll  on  and  his  hand  still  glides  over  the  famil- 
iar key-board,  as  his  touch  yet  evokes  the  same 
strains  of  choral  harmony  that  he  has  heard  and 
played  long,  long  since,  his  mind  recalls  the  many 
incidents  in  his  life  in  which  his  organ-friend  has  so 
largely  figured,  and  his  affection  for  it  increases  day 
by  day.  As  Prospero  with  a  wave  of  his  magic 
wand  called  up  the  light,  etherial  spirits,  so,  at  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the  keys,  there  float  before 
his  memory  many  dear  forms  and  loved  scenes 
which  have  long  ago  departed.  This  chant  he  has 
played  some  happy  Christmas  morn  in  years  past, 
when  the  old  church  was  gay  with  evergreens,  and 
this  hymn  he  remembers  when  sung  by  those  at 
whose  funeral  his  organ  has  since  wailed  a  sad 
requiem.  It  is  not  always  mere  music  that  the 
organist  hears  when  seated  before  his  organ ;  for 
with  the  earthly  harmony  are  mingled  dreamy  echo' 
ings  of  the  past,  and  oftentimes  sweet  voices  that 
whisper  faintly  of  the  future.  Trovator. 


A.  Moravian  Christmas  Eve. 

Nazaketh,  Pa.,  Dec.  28.  Having  already  prom- 
ised something  of  the  kind,  I  owe  you  a  sketch  of 
our  Christmas  Eve  and  the  glad  cheer  of  life  and 
solemnity  it  brought  with  it. 

The  snow-clad  earth  was  not  here  at  this  time  to 
add  to  the  geniality  of  the  occasion,  but  the  bright 
stars  above  added  strength  to  the  recollections  of  an 
event  which  young  and  old  had  assembled  to  com- 
memorate. 

The  Eve  of  Christmas  in  all  our  Moravian  vil- 
lages is  ushered  in  within  the  walls  of  the  church, 
where  appropriate  decorations  are  frequently  added 
to  enliven  and  enhance  the  interest  of  the  festivity. 
At  Nazareth  the  green  festoons  of  the  Jubilee  were 
still  suspended,  and  were  well  adapted  to  grace  the 
beautiful  solemnities  of  Christmas. 

During  the  night  when  this  august  ceremony 
comes  off,  a  large  portion  of  the  surrounding  rural 
population  flock  hither  to  witness  the  scene,  gaze  at 
the  paraphernalia,  and  listen  to  the  music.  This  has 
been  a  time-honored  custom,  and  has  always  pre- 
sented a  singular  contrast  between  the  staid  devotioa 
of  the  Moravian  himself  and  the  boisterous  mer- 
riment   of    the    yeomanry,    who    are     generously 
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allowed  free  access  to  all  these  festive  meetings. 
Within  the  chapel,  howevei-,  the  greatest  order  and 
quiet  are  observed,  and  no  molestation  is  offered  to 
mar  the  designs  of  the  festival. 

The  performances  of  the  evening  worship  opened 
with  the  reading  of  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Lnke, 
one  of  the  most  poetical  records  of  all  Holy  Writ, 
where  the  memorable  passage  is  introduced  :  "And 
there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in 
the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  tiock  by  night. 
And  lo,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  ;  and 
they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto 
them.  Fear  not ;  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  Por  unto 
you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  D.avid,  a  Savior, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

After  this  simple  recital,  the  short  discourse  fol- 
lows, and  the  musical  rites  open  with  an  anthem, 
performed  by  full  chorus  and  orchestra  alternately 
with  the  chorals  of  the  whole  congregation.  During 
the  performance  the  love-feast  is  partaken  of,  con- 
sisting of  cakes  and  coffee,  distributed  among  all 
present,  who  on  the  evening  I  have  reference  to, 
numbered  nearly  one  thousand. 

During  this  enjoyment,  where  both  the  sense  and 
the  spiritual  emotion  are  appealed  to,  a  portion  of 
Beethoven's  Mass  was  performed  and  the  German 
words  sung : 

Sei  wilkommen, 

Schoner  Stern  in  heil'ger  Nacht ! 
Ganz  vou  Andacht  hingenommen, 

Schau'  ich  deine  stille  Pracht. 
Hosanna  I  gelobet  sey  Der  da  kommt 
Im  Namen  des  Ilerrn,  &c. 
(Be  thou  welcome. 
Beautiful  Star  in  thfi  holy  night  I 
All  transported  by  devotion, 
I  behold  thy  quiet  lustre, 
Hosanna  !  praised  be 
He  who  cometh,  &c.) 

The  singing  on  this,  as  on  all  litargic  occasions,  is 
alternated  between  the  male  and  female,  the  youth 
and  the  adult  portion  of  the  congregation,  who  from 
time  to  time  are  relieved  by  the  choir.  In  connec- 
tion with  their  old  Christmas  Eve  rituals,  there  is 
still  an  ancient  vestige  of  the  dramatic  remaining, 
savoiing  somewhat  of  Catholicism,  yet  so  endearing 
by  its  simplicity  and  its  strong  affinity  to  those  child- 
like interpretations  of  Christianity  on  which  the 
heart  delights  to  dwell,  that  the  cold  age  of  new 
things  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obliterate  it. 

•I  allude  to  the  introduction  of  wax  tapers.  When 
the  choir  sing  :  *'  Mache  dich  auf.  es  werde  Licht  !  Denn 
dein  Licht  kommt,  und  die  Herrlichkeii  des  Herrn  gehet 
auf  iiber  dir,"  ("Arise!  shine!  for  thy  Light  com- 
eth," &c.),  large  trays  of  lighted  wax  tapers  are 
brought  in  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  chapel,  and 
carried  through  the  assembly  and  distributed  among 
all  the  smaller  children.  To  the  aged  this  sudden 
light  appears  in  its  true  typical  import,  and  the  poet- 
ical scene  is  not  undervalued  by  those  who  can  read 
the  mysteries  of  religious  solemnities.  But  among 
the  juvenile  portion  every  face  becomes  radiant  with 
joy  at  the  appearance  of  this  expected  light,  owing 
more  to  the  general  excitement  of  the  moment  than 
to  the  inspiration  which  the  symbol  should  produce. 
The  rural  guests  are  pariicnlarly  attentive  during 
this  scene,  and  seem  to  observe  with  intense  delight 
the  brilliant  display  of  hnmlreds  of  wax  lights  held 
before  the  smiling  faces  of  the  children.  The  tapers 
are  blown  out  in  gradual  succession,  the  wings  are 
gathered  and  carried  away,  the  music  wanes,  and  the 
last  tones  of  the  organ  fall  upon  the  ears  of  the 
retiring  multitude  as  they  emerge  into  the  frigid 
atmosphere  of  a  December  night. 

This  is  but  the  outline  of  the  church  ceremonial, 
the  scenes  at  the  altar  at  the  opening  of  the  festive 
week.  The  genial  solemnity  in  our  smaller  villages 
is  still  preserved  in  its  pristine  purity  and  simplicity. 


but  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Bethlehem,  there  are 
too  many  mi.Ncd  elements  of  population  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  simpler  rites.  Throughout  the  homes 
of  the  village  other  scenes  of  like  tendency  are  en- 
acted. 

During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week  the  young 
men  may  be  seen  upon  the  bleak  hills,  where  the 
moss  is  yet  verdant,  and  the  hemlock  and  laurel  are 
always  cheerful  and  grow  luxuriantly  where  nothing 
else  will  thrive,  gathering  in  huge  piles  and  loading 
upon  wagons  these  well-known  Christmas  greens. 
Long  evenings  are  spent  in  weaving  the  wreaths, 
preparing  inscriptions  and  transparencies  in  harmony 
with  the  cheerful  occasion. 

Each  bouse  in  which  childhood  yet  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  fireside  group,  contributes  its  share  to 
these  manifestations,  and  a  succession  of  visitors  is 
seen  passing  from  door  to  door,  to  examine  and  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  "  decoration."  Inscriptions, 
referring  to  the  Nativity,  are  generally  placed  in  the 
background  of  the  picture,  which  is  lighted  up  in  the 
evening,  to  which  are  often  added  figures  and  pic- 
tures illustrative  of  the  Christmas  subject. 

The  venerable  Hall  is  during  this  eventful  week 
nearly  deserted  of  its  hundred  occupants,  and  but 
a  score  of  pupils  remain  behind.  These,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  assiduously  engaged  in  pre- 
paring their  evergreen  demonstrations  of  Merry 
Christmas,  which  are  left  on  exhibition  until  New 
Year's  morning,  and  Wisdom,  under  the  garb  of 
Mentor,  re-conducts  them  to  their  books.  In  the 
"  stone  cottage,"  where  the  elder  boys  reside,  the 
most  classic  decorations  were  shown  us,  and  the  few 
young  men  under  whose  auspices  they  were  designed, 
and  who  had  been  left  behind  to  make  the  best  of 
Christmas  and  solitude,  seemed  delighted  with  the 
work  of  their  hands  and  the  encomiums  of  complai- 
sant guests. 

In  the  Hall,  where  a  couple  of  groups  of  little 
boys  remained,  two  rooms  exhibited  Christmas  trees 
lighted  up  with  innumerable  wax  tapers,  and  many 
heterogeneous  devices,  such  as  caverns,  grottoes, 
birds,  animals  of  all  climes  associating  together.  In 
spite  of  science  and  poetry,  however,  of  the  laws  of 
unity,  of  Aristotle,  of  Burke  on  the  Beautiful,  or 
Longinus  on  the  sublime,  the  boys  were  perfectly 
satisfied  and  happy.  They  burned  their  tapers,  set 
fire  to  the  trees,  and  exhausted  the  whole  supply  of 
wax  to  lie  found  far  and  near. 

The  Christmas  week,  with  its  rejoicings,  as  they 
are  presented  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  thence  sent 
back  into  the  soul,  forms  but  a  single  phase  of  the 
Moravian  j'ear. 

Like  most  other  festivals  peculiar  to  this  people,  it 
is  rendered  affecting  by  the  purit}'  of  tliought  and  feel- 
ing that  characterizes  every  passage  of  this  living 
poetry. 

The  elements  of  the  naive  and  the  simple  still 
remain  in  ample  foi'ce  to  sustain  the  old  German 
festival  and  the  choral;  but  when  these  shall  h;Vve 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  refinements  of  wealth,  and 
the  beartlessness  of  that  species  of  culture  wliich  is 
its  off.-pring,  and  which  the  world  prescribes,  tlien 
the  days  of  sincere,  profound  and  poetical  feeling  are 
over.  The  beautiful  poem  of  Riickert :  "  Des  frem- 
den  Kindes  heilicjer  Christ"  wonld  no  doubt  meet 
with  a  kind  reception  in  a  good  English  translation, 
such  as  we  might  look  for  from  your  valued  trans- 
lator of  German  poetry.  It  breathes  tlie  pure  emo- 
tion of  a  German  Christmas,  the  arllessness  of  child- 
hood, with  all  of  the  heavenly  that  poet  and  painter 
can  draw  from  the  theme.  j.  h. 


giulrilii's  Joupal  of  Jtlusir. 

BOSTOIT,  JAW.  3,  1857. 

The  "  Messiah"  at  Christmas. 

An  immense  assemblage  listened  on  Sunday 
evening  (as  is  the  annual  custom)  to  Ilaudel's 
subliute  Oratorio,  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall.    The 


scene  and  stir,  befoi'e  the  orchestra  commences, 
are  of  themselves  refreshing  always  upon  this  oc- 
casion. The  old  Handel  and  Haydx  Society 
were  out  in  full  force,  and  we  know  not  that  we 
ever  heard  the  choruses,  almost  without  exception, 
rendered  with  more  spirit,  euphony,  precision 
and  excellent  balance  of  voices.  Indeed,  in  this 
last  particular  the  society,  thanks  to  Mr.  Zer- 
eahn's  indefatigable  training,  lave  at  length. 
achieved  a  very  important  victory  over  past 
j'ears.  All  the  singers  not  only  seemed,  but  were 
heard,  to  sing ;  the  soprani  did  not  timidly  wait 
one  another's  movements,  but  attacked  the  note 
en  masse,  and  gave  out  a  smooth,  musical  body  of 
tone,  instead  of  that  thin,  shrill  outline  by  a  few 
voices,  which  it  h,is  been  so  common  to  hear. 
The  contralti  were  uncommonly  rich  and  full ; 
the  tenors  effective  without  bawling,  and  the 
basses  superbly  grand  and  satisfactory,  as  of  old. 
We  need  not  particularize  where  every  chorus 
went  so  well,  even  to  the  difficult  concluding 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  "  and  "  Amen,"  which  was 
only  disturbed  by  the  thoughtless  cloaking  and 
going  out  of  the  impatient  ones  among  the  au- 
dience. 

If  we  have  any  criticism  to  make  it  is  on  the 
score  of  the  omission  of  one  or  two  choruses, 
which  certainly  are  among  the  best  and  most  im- 
portant in  the  whole  work ;  especially  did  wo 
miss  that  touching  one  which  should  follow  the 
air  :  "  He  was  despised,"  namely  :  "  And  with 
his  stripes,"  &c.  One  could  have  better  spared 
one  or  two  of  the  almost  impracticable  solos  which 
were  attempted  ;  for  instance  :  "  Thou  shall  dash 
them,"  for  which  we  have  no  tenor  at  all  ade- 
quate in  strength  and  grandeur.  It  requires  a 
Braham. 

Of  the  solo-singing  we  cannot  speak  with  the 
same  satisfaction  as  of  the  choruses.  Nor  was  it 
to  be  expected,  after  the  familiarity  of  our  ptiblic 
with  the  world's  greatest  singers,  and  in  music 
which  so  taxes  the  very  highest  powers,  that  the 
efforts  of  native  singers,  mostly  amateurs,  could  be 
entirely  satisfactory.  Yet  there  was  much  to 
praise,  and  everything  to  be  thankful  for.  Far 
better  hear  the  "  Messiith "  so  than  not  at  all. 
Mrs.  Long  did  herself  great  credit  in  the  princi- 
pal soprano  songs.  She  was  in  uncommonly  good 
voice,  which  told  in  the  strong  and  jubilant  pas- 
sages with  great  effect.  Very  beautiful  were 
some  of  her  high  sustained  notes  in  the  annun- 
ciation music.  In  "  Rejoice  greatly "  she  dis- 
played great  flexibility  and  freedom.  Wo  are 
not  sure  that  it  has  ever  been  done  better  by  any 
of  our  resident  sopranos  ;  but  it  takes  a  sparklin"-, 
fountain-like  nature,  like  Jenny  Lind's,  lo  render 
all  its  life.  In  the  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
llveth,"  she  really  surprised  us  by  one  of  the  best 
performances  we  have  ever  heard  save  from  the 
most  famous  singers.  Mrs.  Harwood  has  a 
fresh,  rich  mezzo  soprano  voice,  of  a  peculiarly 
sympathetic  quality,  which  was  much  relished  in 
in  the  contralto  airs.  The  first :  "  O,  thou  that 
tellest,"  needed  a  little  more  life,  to  be  sure,  and 
runs  below  her  effective  range  of  tones;  but  "He 
shall  feed  his  flock  "  was  beautifully  given  (the 
second  portion  being  taken  by  Mrs.  Long.)  la 
"  He  was  despised  "  she  was  only  second  to  Miss 
Philli[)ps.  It  was  a  pity  to  leave  out  the  second 
part  of  that  song,  which  is  so  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing. In  the  duet :  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy 
sting,"  her  voice  and  stylo  were  very  pleasing ;  but 
she  was  feebly  seconded  by  Mr.  Draper,  who 
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seemed  to  liave  been  overtaxed  by  previous  ef- 
forts. This  gentleman  lias  a  pleasing  tenor,  but 
of  small  power  for  the  music  Hall  or  for  Handel's 
music  ;  yet  he  sang  the  opening  :  "  Comfort  ye," 
&c.,  in  good,  chaste  style,  with  less  of  that  ques- 
tionable ornament  than  we  usually  hear.  For  a 
first,  or  nearly  a  first  appearance  with  orchestra, 
the  effort  was  highly  promising.  Mr.  C.  R.  Ad- 
ams has  often  attracted  us  by  the  sweetness  and 
clearness  of  his  tenor  voice.  We  have  not  before 
heard  him  in  this  music.  He  has  not  exjlrcssion 
enough  (very  few  tenors  have,  and  those  only  of 
the  most  finely  cultivated)  for  such  recitative  and 
melody  as  :  "  Thy  rebuke  "  and  "  Behold  and  see 
if  there  be  any  sorrow,"  &c.  Yet  the  effort  was 
creditable,  and  the  voice  sweet  to  listen  to.  For 
"  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  we 
have  already  said  he  lacks  iron  strength,  and  in 
this  was  no  worse  off  than  nearly  every  singer  who 
has  undertaken  it.  Mr.  Thomas  Ball  sang  the 
bass  solos  precisely  as  of  old  ;  there  was  want  of 
life  and  elasticity  about  it,  and  a  tendency  of  the 
ponderous  voice  to  droop  away  from  true  pitch. 
Evidently  he  has  been  moulding  beauty  out  of 
marble  more  than  out  of  tones  these  two  years 
past  in  Florence.  Mr.  Zerrahn's  orchestra 
filled  in  the  rich  accompaniments  with  fine  effect, 
and  Mr.  Muller  made  the  organ — what  there  is 
of  it — speak  to  good  advantage  in  parts  where  it 
was  needed. 


Chamber  Concerts. 

COSfCERT  OF  THE  "  German  Trio." — The 
first  of  the  third  season  of  Chamber  Concerts  by 
Messrs.  Gartner,  Hause  and  Juxgnickel, 
drew  a  respectable  audience  to  Chickering's  on 
Saturday  evening,  Dec.  20th,  in  spite  of  the  storm. 
The  programme  consisted  of  one  part  ligBt  and 
two  parts  solid,  as  follows  : 

PART   I. 

1 — Grand  Trio,  Op.  97,  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Vinloncello, 

L.  Tan  Beethoven 

PART  II. 

2— Qu.irtet :  "  A  Voice  from  the  Lake," Theo.  Eisfeld. 

3— Fanta.sia  for  Violoncello  (Luria  di  Lammermoor); . . .  -Piatti. 

4 — Piano  Solo  ;  {Favorite  American  Airs) Hause. 

5— Violin  Solo:  Souvenir  de  Ilaydn. 

6— Quartet:  "Ye  Spotted  Snalies," Bishop. 

PART  III. 

7 — Trio,  Op  15,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Rubinstein. 

Allegro  con  fuco— Adagio— Presto— Allegro. 

Beethoven's  Trio,  the  great  Trio  in  B  flat,  is 
always  a  luxury  to  refresh  one's  mind  withal.  It 
still  holds  place  as  at  once  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  profoundly  significant  and  soul-searching  of 
compositions  in  that  form.  Mr.  Hause  played 
the  piano  part  with  all  his  wonderful  freedom, 
precision  and  firmness  of  execution  ;  only  we 
lacked  here  and  there  the  sympathetic  touch 
which  such  tone-poems  require  so  much  more 
than  mere  bravura  pieces.  The  violin  and  'cello 
bore  their  parts  ably  and  effectively,  of  course. 
Mr.  Gartner's  violin  is  always  admirable,  unsur- 
passed, in  passages ;  but  there  will  come  ever  and 
anon  those  unlucky  exaggerations  of  emphasis  or 
pianissimo  which  break  the  charm. 

Rubinstein's  Trio  we  found  more  interesting 
than  the  Quartets  which  we  have  had  by  him. 
In  this  there  was  much  vigor,  brilliancy  and 
freshness,  especially  the  first  Allegro  and  the 
Presto.  Yet  we  do  not  find  the  second  Beet- 
hoven in  him  that  has  been  talked  about.  The 
Trio  was  performed  with  great  spirit. 

Of  the  pieces  in  the  Second  Part,  a  sort  of 
"  popular "  intermezzo,  we  were  most  pleased 
with  the  vocal  quartets,  which  were  sung  without 
accompaniment  with  fine  ensemble  and  expression 


by  Mrs.  Mozart,  Miss  Twichell,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Mozart;  especially  the  piece 
by  Bishop.  Mr.  Eisleld's  Quartet  is  a  pleasing 
composition,  although  the  unaccompanied  unisono 
had  a  strange  sound  for  an  opening.  The  vio- 
loncello fantasia  was  a  skilful  piece  of  show-play- 
ing, but  the  composition  execrable.  AVe  have 
little  faith  in  fantasias  on  opera  airs  generally  ; 
but  to  hear  Edgardo  twist  his  death-song  into  such 
fantastic  flummeiy  must  either  torture  or  provoke 
to  laughter.  Yet  it  bears  the  name  of  the  first 
violoncellist  in  London,  who  figures  in  all  the 
classical  concerts,  &c. !  The  "American  Airs" 
were  omitted,  wisely,  we  doubt  not.  Mr.  Gart- 
ner's solo  was  a  rhapsody  with  variations  on 
Haydn's  "  God  save  the  Emperor,"  a  skilfully 
fantastic  piece  of  virtuosity. .  It  was  vehemently 
encored,  whereby  was  elicited  one  of  those  marvel- 
lous "  impromptus"  which  great  violinists  always 
seem  to  keep  in  reserve  for  such  emergencies. 

GusTAV  Satter's  first  "  Philharmonic  Soi- 
rde"  drew  a  crowded  and  delighted  audience  to 
the  saloon  of  Messrs.  Halletf,  Davis  &  Co.,  last 
Saturday  evening.  In  a  conflict  of  engagements 
we  signally  fiiiled  in  our  attempt  to  be  in  two  or 
three  places  at  once,  and  so  lost  a  large  part  of 
the  concert.  But  we  canto  speak  of  the  two  most 
important  novelties  of  the  programme  (given  in 
our  last).  The  Piano  Quartet  by  Willmers 
interested  us  much  more  than  we  had  expected 
from  the  concert  pieces  we  had  heard  of  that 
composer-pianist.  There  is  much  life  and  beautj', 
with  now  and  then  a  wild  Northern  vein  (some- 
what like  Gade)  in  the  first  and  last  movements. 
The  slow  movement  has  a  beautiful  theme, 
classically  wrought,  and  followed  by  curious  and 
pleasing  variations.  The  Minuet  is  less  original 
or  striking.  Mr.  Satter  plays  the  difficult  piano 
part  with  wonderful  ease  and  finish,  doing  full 
justice  to  each  shade  of  expression,  and  Messrs. 
Schultze,  Eckhardt  and  Jungnickel  make 
up  with  him  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  quartets 
to  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  listen. 

Forced  to  lose  the  smaller  piano  pieces  composed 
and  played  by  Mr.  Satter,  the  songs  by  Mrs. 
Little,  the  diableries  (from  "  Robert")  by  Liszt, 
and  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  which  we  hear  was 
admirably  played  by  Messrs.  Satter  and  Schultze, 
we  were  more  fortunate  with  the  exquisite  Trio 
(piano,  violin  and  'cello)  by  Hummel  ;  a  posthu- 
mous work  we  believe,  and  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  artistic  of  that  never  strikingly  origi- 
nal, but  always  charming  master.  It  was  played 
to  a  charm,  too. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — The 
fourth  concert  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening, 
with  the  following  programme  : 

PART   I. 

1.  Quintette  in  D,  (dedicated  to  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 

Club,) .• C.  C.  Perkins. 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Scherzo — Andante  Sostenuto — 
Finale,  Presto. 

2.  Piano  Quintette  in  E  flat,  op   S7 Ilummel. 

Allegro  e  risoluto  assai — Minuefcto — Allei^ro  con  fuoco — 
Largo,  and  Finale,  Allegro  agitato. 

PART  II. 

3    Adagio  and  Scherzo,  from   the  Quartette  in  E  minor, 

op.  44, Mendelssohn. 

4.  Grand  Poloiiaise  for  Piano  and  'Cello, Chopin. 

Messrs.  Parlier  and  ^Vulf  Fries. 

5.  Quartette  in  G,  No.  2,  op.  18, Beethoven. 

Allegro — Adagio  cantabile — Scherzo — Finale,  Allegro  molto. 

We  must  be  very  brief  Mr.  Perkins  shrinks 
from  no  task,  however  formidable,  in  musical 
composition,  a  Quintet  being  certainly  one  of  the 
most  so.  It  is  praise  for  an  amateur  not  to  have 
entirely  failed.     His  work  is  very  elaborate,  for 


the  most  part  ingenious,  and  often  pleasing.  The' 
character  on  the  whole  is  light  and  graceful.  But 
there  were  modulations  of  questionable  boldness, 
and  workings-up  more  elaborate  (it  seemed  to  us) 
than  the  ideas  justified.  We  could  not  clear  away 
the  sense  of  vagueness,  which  clings  about  so 
many  amateur  attempts : — we  mean,  regarding 
the  progress  of  the  whole  work.  This  was  the 
more  perceptible  bj'  contrast,  when  one  came  to 
listen  to  that  Quintet  by  Hummel,  (which  was 
played  next).  Its  euphony  and  richness,  to  be 
sure,  were  wonderful  enhanced  by  the  piano  and 
the  double-bass  with  its  deep  ground-swell  lifting 
all  up.  But  there  was  such  clearness,  positive- 
ness  and  rounded  completeness  in  the  composi- 
tion itself,  as  made  it  most  refreshing  to  listen  to. 
The  Mendelssohn  movements  were  welcome 
old  friends  ;  but  we  haue  heard  the  Club  play  the 
Scherzo  more  smoothly.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
the  instruments  did  not  get  their  usual  inspiring 
start  in  the  first  Quintet,  and  we  asked  ourselves 
wdiether  the  middle  of  the  programme  were  not 
the  best  place  for  the  trial  of  a  new  composition. 
Mr.  Parker  played  Chopin's  brilliant  Polonaise 
(one  of  his  very  earliest  and  least  Chopin-like 
productions)  very  finely,  and  the  violoncello  finely 
co-operated.  Next  to  the  Hummel  piece,  the 
Beethoven  Quartet  was  the  most  satisfactory  in 
the  rendering,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  de- 
lightful it  was. 


To-night  we  have  embarras  dee  richesses  in  the  way 
of  music.  Mr.  Zerrahn's  Orchestral  Concerts,  long 
longed  for,  commence  this  evening  at  the  Melodeon. 
He  is  disappointed  with  regard  to  Ole  Bull,  who  is 
unfortunately  ill  in  New  York,  but  announces  in  his 
place  Herr  Schreieer,  a  very  distinguished  virtuoso 
on  the  trumpet,  not  surpassed,  it  is  said,  by  Koenig. 
For  more  solid  fare  he  ofTers  Beethoven's  lovely  fourth 
Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  Nocturne  from  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  the  "  Tell  "|overture,  and  "  Pil- 
grim Chorus,"  sung  by  male  voices.  Certainly  a 
most  attractive  prospect !...  .We  are  only  sorry  that 
Thalbekg's  advent  happens  on  the  same  evening. 
Of  course  all  the  music-lovers  are  eager  to  listen  to 
the  great  pianist,  and  we  doubt  not  large  audiences 
will  attend  both  concerts.  Besides  his  own  wonder- 
ful pianism,  Thalberg  offers  us  Mme.  D'Angri,  one 
of  the  very  first  contraltos  of  the  age,  and  Sig.  Mo- 
RELLI,  the  admired  baritone.  Thalberg's  second  con- 
cert will  be  on  Thursday  evening The  Afternoon 

CoxcEiiTS,  it  will  be  seen,  are  postponed  one  week  to 

Jan.  14 The  second  concert  of  the  German  Trio 

took  place  last  evening The  Mendelssohn  Cho- 
ral Society  held  a  private  musical  soiree  at  Hallet 

&  Davis's  rooms  on  Tuesday  evening The  German 

"  Orpheus  "  held  a  musical  and  social  festival  to 
welcome  in  the  New  Year,  when  a  large  silver  goblet, 
of  very  artistic  design  and  workmanship  was  presented 
by  the  members  to  their  esteemed  leader  and  teacher, 
Mr.  August  Kheissmann.  The  first  concert  of  the 
"  Orpheus"   is  fixed  for  Saturday  evening,  the  17th 

inst. 

1 — ^ — * 

Crowded  Out.  —  Letters  from  Springfield,  from 
Germany,  &c. ;  Musical  Intelligence,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic ;  conclusion  of  "Daisy's"  article,  and  much 
more,  which  will  appear  next  week." 


33WE  E  Xj  O  33  3EI  C>  353" . 

Tlie  FIRST  of  the  FOUR  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS 
will  be  given  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  3,  with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of 

Herr  LOUIS  SCHKEIBEE, 

Solo  Trumpet-player  to  the  Kmg  of  Hanover. 

Amonir  the  principal  pieces  will  be  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Syt^Sony  •  Ov^er.ure'  to  Goethe's  Faust,  by  Richard  Wagner 
/flr^t  time)'  the  Pilgrim  Chorus  (.sung  by  a  select  Choir)  from 
Tannhiuser  (first  time) ;  and  the  Overture  to  "  William  Tell." 

Tickets  for  subscribers  are  now  ready  at  Russell  &  Richard- 
son's \Vade'3,  and  Ditson's  Music  Stores.  Packages  of  four 
Tickets,  S3,  single  Ticket,  SI. 

For  particulars  see  programmes, 
rr?- Doors  open  at  6!.' :    Concert  to  commence  at   i>^  o'clock. 
CAUL  ZEllRAUN,  Director  and  Conductor. 
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THALBERG'S  FIRST  CONCERT. 

BOSTON  MUSIC   HALL, 

SATURDAY,    J  A  N  U  A  K  Y   3,    1857. 


MADAME  D'ANGRI 

(Cantatrice  (^i  Camera  to  the  Empemr  of  Austria,  aDcl  Prmo 

Contralto   Assoluto   from   the   Italian   Opera,  Paris,  Her 

Majesty's  Theatre  and  Covent  Garden,  London,)  will  make 

her  first  appearance  in  Boston  jointly  with  M.  THALBEKG. 

M.  THALBERG 
will  play  Fantasias  on  "Don  Giovanni,"  " Massaniello,"  and 
"  L'EIisir  d'Amore,"   La  Barcarole  and  the  Serenade  from 
"Don  Pasquale." 

MADAME  D'ANGRI 
will  Ring  Arias  from  "  Guiditta,  "  Semiramide,"  "  11  Barbiere," 
Rondo  from  "  Cenerentoia  " 

SIGNOR  MORELLI 
■will   sing   Arias    from   "Gemma  di   Vergy,"   the    "Largo  al 
factotum,"  and  "  Amor  fuuesto." 

CoNDDCTOK SIGNOR  ABELLA. 

THE   PRICES   OP   ADMISSION   FOR   RESERVED  SEATS 
wD]  be  the  pame  as  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 

One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents,  and  One  Dollar^ 
according  to  location. 

The  Only  Authorized  Ticket  Office 
is  at  Russell  &  Richardson's,  No.  282  Washington  street. 

The  Sale  of  Reserved  Seats 
will  commence  on  Thursday,  Jan.  1,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Order  op  the  Sale. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  will  be  sold  the  SI  50  reserved  seats 
only.     On  Saturday  the  !gl  and  remaining  3^1  50  seats.     Ail 
seats  unsold  may  be  had  in  the  evening  at  the  door. 


NOTICE  With  both  the  gJlSO  and  the  ffil  Tickets  will  be 
given  checks  entirling  the  holder  to  a  reserved  seat. 

No  orders  can  be  received  in  advance,  and  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  commencment  of  the  sale  of  tickets  for  each  of  M. 
Thalberg's  Concerts  will  be  duly  announced. 

Tickets  may  likewise  be  had  on  the  evening  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  7><  ;  to  commence  at  8. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
WEDNESDAY  AFTEBNOOET  COHOERTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  lEALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1857.  There  will  be  a  large  Orchestva, 
compr)Fed  of  the  best  resident  musicians,  with  Mr.  Caul  Zer- 
RAHN  as  Conductor.     Further  particulars  hereafter. 

JOB  PRIFTIFa 

OP     EVERY     DESCniPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALOH, 

osro.  SI  schlOOl  sti^eet. 

SIGNOB.   AUGXJSTO   BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  Wo.  86  Pinckiiey  Street. 

COPARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 

MR.  JOHN  C.  IIATNES  is  admitted  as  a  partner  in  my 
house  frnm  this  date.    The  style  of  the  firm  will  he 
OLIVER  DITSON   &  CO. 
Boston,  Jan.  1,  1857.  OLIVER  DITSON. 

ONE    OF    A    THOUSAND 

or    THE    FAVORABLE     OPINIONS     RESPECTING 

THE    OOLDEN    \VREATH. 

An  Eminent  Teaclaer  of  Music  at  the  West  writes 
as  follows  :  "  I  think  the  Golden  Wreath  a  treasure,  and  am 
sanguine  of  haviijg  it  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  I  shall  distribute  a  dozen  for  inspection,  and  in  the 
mean  time  dispose  ot  One  Hundred  copies  to  my  select  classes, 
which  please  send  me,"  &c.  &c. 

The  Tentli  Thousand  is  now  ready.    Price,  30  cents. 
113  per  dozen 
Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii  &,  Co.  115  Was/imgton  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addresped  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  $50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  weeli ;  $80  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Foreig;n  Classic  Mupic,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Kirabault,  a  few  copies. 
Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meyer  Flutes. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€mliEr  nf  iljt  ^5inim  ml  linging, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

•^  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9?   Broadway,  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFDSION   OF 

MUSICAL    KNO^VLEDGE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY: 

VOLUME    VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  cf  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  %Z. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples-  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price,  ®5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  SI  13.  By 
mail,  ®1  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.     Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue $1  63 

"  2.     Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

*'  4.     Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School ...21 

"  5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"  6.     Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Toll,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3.  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.     Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    STORB^ 
389  Br*»acl^vay,  Neiv  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

KESIDliNCE,  55  UANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SBCOJID  PKESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALU  AN  Y,     N.    Y. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

FTTBLISHEK,    OF    nVCTTSIC, 

Snll  jBtaUr  in  iHusiial  pltttljaiiilist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

H-A-LLET,    ]D.A-A7"IS    Sz    CO- 
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Characters  of  Musical  Instruments. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Berlioz.) 
THE    HAUTBOY   OR    OBOE. 

The  liaiitboy  is  especially  a  melodial  instru- 
ment :  it  has  a  j)astoral  character,  full  of  tender- 
ness— nay,  I  would  even  say  of  timidity.  It  is 
nevertheless  always  written  for,  in  the  tutii  parts, 
without  pacing  attention  to  the  expression  in  its 
quality  of  tone,  because  there  it  is  lost  in  the  ag- 
gregate whole,  and  the  peculiarity  of  this  expres- 
sion cannot  be  distinguished.  It  is  the  same 
thing— let  it  be  at  once  under.stood — with  all 
other  wind  instruments.  The  only  exception  is 
with  tliose  the  sonorousness  of  which  is  excessive, 
or  the  quality  of  tone  too  marked  in  its  originali- 
ty. It  is  in  fact  impossible,  without  trampling 
under  foot  both  Art  and  good  sense,  to  employ 
such  instruments  as  those  as  simple  instruments  of 
harmony.  Among  them  may  be  ranked  trom- 
bones, ophicleides,  double  bassoons,  and,  in  many 
instances,  trumpets  and  cornets.  Candor,  artless 
grace,  soft  joy,  or  the  grief  of  a  fragile  being,  suits 
the  hautboy's  accents  ;  it  expresses  them  admira- 
bly in  its  cantabile. 

A  certain  degree  of  agitation  is  also  within  its 
powers  of  expression  ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  urge  it  into  utterances  of  passion — the  rash 
outburst  of  anger,  threat  or  heroism  ;  for  then  its 
small,  acid-s-vyeet  voice  becomes  ineffectual  and 
absolutely  grotesque.  Some  great  masters — Mo- 
zart among  others — have  not  escaped  this  error. 
In  their  scores  passages  are  to  be  found,  the  im- 
passioned meaning  and  mai-tial  accent  of  which 
contrast  strangely  with  the  sound  of  the  hautboy 
that  executes  them  ;  and  thence  result,  not  only 
eflTects  missed,  but  startling  disparities  between 
stage  and  orchestra,  melody  and  instrumentation. 
The  theme  of  a  march,  however  manly,  grand  or 
noble,  loses  its  manliness,  its  grandeur,  and  its 
nobleness,  if  hautboys  deliver  it ;  it  has  a  chance 
of  preserving  something  of  its  character  if  given 
to  flutes,  and  loses  scarcely  anything  by  beino' 
assigned  to  clarinets.  Whore — in  order  to  give 
more  weight  and  body  to  the  harmony,  and  more 


force  to  the  group  of  wind  instruments  employed 
— hautboys  are  absolutely  needful  in  a  piece  such 
as  I  have  just  described,  they  should  be  written  in 
such  a  way  that  their  quality  of  tone  (not  suited 
to  this  particular  style)  shall  become  completely 
covered  by  the  other  instruments,  and  blend  with 
the  mass  so  as  no  longer  to  be  recognized.  The 
lower  sounds  of  the  hautboys,  ungraceful  when 
displayed,  may  agree  with  certain  wild  and  la- 
menting harmonies,  united  to  the  low  notes  of  the 
clarinets,  and  to  the  low  D,  E,  P  and  G  of  the 
flutes  and  corni  inglesi. 

Gluck  and  Beethoven  understood  marvellously 
well  the  use  of  this  valuable  instrument ;  to  it 
they  both  owe  the  profound  emotions  excited  by 
several  of  their  finest  pages.  I  have  only  to 
quote,  from  Gluck,  the  hautboy  solo  of  Agamem- 
non's air  in  Iphigenia  in  Aulide  :  "  Peuvent  ils, 
&c."  ("  Can  the  harsh  Fates.")  These  complaints 
of  an  innocent  voice,  these  continued  supplica- 
tions ever  more  and  more  appealing — what  in- 
strument could  they  suit  so  well  as  a  hautboy  ? 
And  the  celebrated  burden  of  the  air  of  Iphigenia 
in  Tauride  :  "  O  malheureuse,  Iphigenie."  And 
again,  that  child-like  cry  of  the  orchestra,  when 
Alceste,  in  the  midst  of  her  enthusiasm  and  heroic 
self-devotion,  struck  by  the  recollection  of  her 
young  sons,  abruptly  interrupts  the  phrase  of  the 
theme  :  "  Eh  pourrai-je  vivre  sans  toi,"  to  re- 
spond to  this  touching  instrumental  appeal,  with 
the  heai-t-rending  exclamation  :  '■  O  mes  enftins  !" 
And  then  the  discord  of  the  minor  second  in 
Armida's  air  with  the  words  :  "  Sauvez  moi  de 
I'amour,"  ("  Save  my  weak  heart  from  love  "). 
All  this  is  sublime,  not  only  in  dramatic  thought, 
in  the  profound  expression,  in  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  melody  ;  but  also  in  the  instrumen- 
tation, and  the  admirable  choice  made  by  the 
author  of  the  hautboys  from  amidst  the  throng  of 
other  instruments,  either  inadecpiate  or  incapable 
of  producing  such  impressions. 

Beethoven  has  demanded  more  from  the  joyous 
accent  of  the  hautboys.  Witness  the  solo  of  the 
scherzo  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony;  that  of  the 
scherzo  of  the  Choral  Symphony  ;  that  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  B  flat,  &c. 
But  he  has  no  less  felicitously  succeeded  in 
assigning  them  sad  or  forlorn  passages.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  minor  solo  of  the  second 
return  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in 
A,  in  the  episodical  andante  of  the  finale  to  the 
Eroica  Symphony,  and,  above  all,  in  the  air  of 
Fidelia,  where  Florestan,  starving  with  hunger, 
believes  himself,  in  his  delirious  agony,  surrounded 
by  his  weeping  family,  and  mingles  his  tears  of 
anguish  with  the  broken  sobs  of  the  hautboy. 

THE    CORNO    INGLESE. 

Tliis  instrument  is,  so  to  speak,  the  alto  of  the 
hautboy,  with  which  it  possesses  equal  compass. 
It  is  written  on  the  G  clef,  like  a  hautboy  in  F 
below,  and,  consequently  a  fifth  above  its  real 
sound. 

What  has  just  been  said  upon  the  difficulties  of 
fingering  for  the  hautboy,  in  certain  encounters 
of  sharpened  or  flattened  notes,  applies  also  to  the 
corno  inglese.  Rapid  passages  upon  it  have  a 
still  worse  eff'ect ;  its  quality  of  tone,  less  pierc- 
ing, more  veiled,  and  deeper  than  that  of  the 
hautboj',  docs  not  so  well  as  the  latter  lend  itself 
to  the  gayety  of  rustic  strains.  Nor  could  it  give 
utterance  to  anguished  complainings ;  accents  of 


keen  grief  are  almost  interdicted  to  its  powers.  It 
is  a  melancholy,  dreamy,  and  rather  noble  voice, 
of  which  the  sonorousness  has  something  of  vague, 
of  remote,  which  renders  it  superior  to  all  others 
in  exciting  regret,  and  reviving  images  and  senti- 
ments of  the  past,  when  the  composer  desires  to 
awaken  the  secret  echo  of  tender  memories.  M. 
Halevy  has  with  extreme  felicity  employed  two 
corni  inglesi  in  the  ritornello  of  Eleazar's  air  in 
the  fourth  act  of  The  Jewess. 

In  the  Adagio  of  one  of  my  own  symphonies, 
the  corno  inglese,  after  having  repeated  in  the 
bass  octave  the  phrases  of  a  hautboy' — as  the 
voice  of  a  youth  might  reply  to  that  of  a  youno- 
girl  in  a  pastoral  dialogue — reiterates  fragments 
of  them  (at  the  close  of  the  movement)  with  a 
dull  accompaniment  of  four  kettle-drums,  durinir 
the  silence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
feelings  of  absence,  of  forgetfulness,  of  sorrowful 
loneliness,  which  arise  in  the  bosoms  of  the  audi- 
ence on  hearing  this  forsaken  melody',  would  lack 
half  their  power  if  played  by  any  other  instru- 
ment than  the  corno  inglese. 

The  mixture  of  the  low  sounds  of  the  corno  in- 
glese with  the  bass  notes  of  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  during  a  tremolo  of  double-basses,  gives  a 
sonorousness  as  peculiar  as  it  is  novel,  and  well 
suited  to  imbue  with  its  menacing  impression 
those  musical  ideas  where  fear  and  solicitude  pre- 
dominate. This  effect  was  unknown  either  to 
Mozart,  Weber,  or  Beethoven.  A  magnificent 
example  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  duet  in  the 
fourth  act  of  the  Huguenots ;  and  I  think  M. 
Meyerbeer  is  the  first  who  caused  it  to  be  heard 
on  the  stage. 

In  compositions  where  the  prevailing  impression 
is  that  of  melancholy,  the  frequent  use  of  the 
corno  inglese  hidden  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
mass  of  instruments,  is  perfectly  suited.  Then, 
only  one  hautboy  part  need  be  written  ;  replacing 
the  second  by  that  of  the  corno  inglese.  Gluck 
has  employed  this  instrument  in  his  Italian  opera 
of  Telemaco,  and  Orfeo ;  but  without  manifest 
intention,  and  without  deducing  much  effect.  He 
never  introduced  it  in  his  French  scores.  Neither 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  nor  Weber,  have  used  it; 
wherefore,  I  know  not. 

THE   BASSOON. 

The  bassoon  is  the  bass  of  the  hautboj' ;  it  has 
a  compass  of  more  than  three  octavos. 

This  instrument  leaves  much  to  desire  on  the 
score  of  precision  of  intonation  ;  and  would  gain 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  wind  instrument, 
from  being  constructed  according  to  Boijhm's 
system. 

The  bassoon  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  the 
orchestra  on  numerous  occasions.  Its  sonorousness 
is  not  very  great,  and  its  quality  of  tone,  absolutely 
devoid  of  brilliancy  or  nobleness,  has  a  tendency 
towards  the  grotesque — which  should  be  always 
kept  in  mind,  when  bringing  it  forward  into 
prominence.  Its  low  notes  form  excellent  basses 
to  the  whole  group  of  wooden  wind  instruments. 
The  bassoon  is  ordinarily  written  in  two  parts; 
but  large  orchestras  being  alwaj's  provided  with 
four  bassoons,  it  can  then  be  without  inconvenience 
written  in  four  real  parts ;  or,  still  better,  in  three, 
— the  lowest  part  being  doubled  an  octave  below, 
to  strengthen  the  bass.  The  character  of  their 
hiah  notes  in  somewhat  painful,  sufTerlng — even, 
I  would  say,  miserable, — which  may  be  sometimes 
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introiluced  into  either  a  slow  melody,  or  passages 
of  aoopmpTnimPi-it,  with  most  surprising  effect. 
Thus  the  odd  little  duckings  heard  in  the  Scherzo 
of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  towards  the 
close  of  the  decresoendo,  are  solely  produced  by 
the  somewhat  forced  sound  of  the  A[j,  and  the 
high  G  of  the  bassoons  in  unison. 

When  M.  Meyerbeer,  in  his  resurrection  of  the 
Nun=,  wished  to  find  a  pale,  cold,  cadaverous 
sound,  he,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  it  from  the 
weak  middle  notes  of  the  bassoon. 

Rapid  passages  of  bound  notes  may  be  success- 
fully employed ;  they  come  out  well  when  they 
are  written  in  the  favorite  keys  of  the  instrument, 
such  as  D,  G,  C,  F,  B[),  E\),  A,  and  their  relative 
minors. 

THE   DOUBLE-BASSOO?^. 

This  instrument  is  to  the  bassoon,  what  the 
double-bass  is  to  the  violoncello.  That  is  to  say, 
its  sound  is  an  octave  lower  than  the  written  note. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  very  ponderous 
instrument  is  only  suitable  for  grand  effects  of 
harmony,  and  to  bas.se3  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
speed.  Beethoven  has  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his 
Symphony  in  C  minor ;  and  in  that  of  his  Choral 
Symphony.  It  is  very  valuable  for  large  wind 
instrument  bands;  nevertheless,  few  players  care 
to  learn  it.  Occasionally,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
replace  it  by  the  ophicleide,  the  sound  of  which 
has  not  the  same  depth ;  since  it  is  in  unison  with 
tlie  usual  bassoon,  and  not  with  the  octave  below ; 
and  the  quality  of  tone  of  which  has  no  analogy 
of  character  with  that  of  the  double-bassoon.  I 
think  therefore,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
better  to  do  without  this  instrument,  than  to 
replace  it  thus. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Hector  Berlioz. 

[Concludea.] 

When  he  reached  Paris,  he  remembered  that 
he  owed  the  acquaintance  I  have  mentioned  l,200f 
for  the  e.xecutiou  of  his  mass.  The  miserable  sum 
of  money  he  received  from  his  father,  forbade  his 
hoping  to  discharge  that  debt  by  an  economical 
administration  of  his  allowance.  He,  therefore, 
resorted  to  other  means ;  he  rented  a  garret  at 
fifteen  francs  a  month,  resolved  never  to  spend 
more  than  eight  sous  a  meal,  (si.xteen  sous  a  day,) 
and  succeeded  in  paying  GOO  francs  in  four  months. 
This  probity  reached  his  father's  ear :  Dr.  Berlioz 
paid  the  remaining  600f  but  he  gave  Hector  no 
more  rnoney  until  the  sum  allowed  him  had 
extinguished  this  advance.  His  secret  motive  to 
this  was  to  constrain  his  son  to  return  home. 
Hector  detected  the  snare :  he  expended  still  less 
money  for  his  meals,  gave  more  lessons,  and  in 
this  way  contrived  to  live  without  receivincj  any 
aid  from  his  family.  A  young  man  of  talents 
brought  Berlioz  the  "  book"  of  an  opera  entitled 
"Les  Francs  .luges;"  he  found  the  subject  very 
poetical,  and  composed  the  score  with  enthusiasm. 
The  (rrand  Opera  rejected  the  "  book,"  and  all 
his  labor  was  lost :  the  overture  of  "  Les  Francs 
Jiiges"  IS  still  preserved,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  it  declare  it  a  master  piece. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  genius  of  evil 
had  heard  Berlioz's  mother's  anathema,  and 
determined  to  execute  it.  Failing  the  perform- 
ance of  Les  Francs  Juges,  he  sought  to  obtain  the 
concert-room  of  the  Conservatoire,  to  execute 
there  the  overture  of  that  rejected  opera.  It  was 
denied  him.  lie  lost  several  pupils  in  music. 
Gaunt  Poverty  clutched  him  in  its  iron  claws. 
Some  fore-runner  of  Maretzek  was  enc^aing  an 
orchestra  for  New  York.  He  sought  to  obtain  the 
place  of  flutist ;  he  applied  too  late— all  the  places 
were  filled.  In  his  despair,  he  entered  a  concours 
for  choristers  at  the  Opera  Comique ;  his  com- 
petitors were  a  chorister  of  some  church,  a 
carpenter,  a  blacksmith  and  a  weaver.  He  was 
successful,  and  Fortune  seemed  to  relax  her  frowns 
— new  pupils  came.  An  old  friend,  a  student  of 
pharmacy,  gave  him  a  portion  of  his  chamber,  and 
prepared  for  him  a  succulent  supper  on  the  furnace 
where  he  distilled.  Once  a  week  the  two  frienils 
contrived  to  go  to  the  Grand  Opera.  Berlioz, 
who  knew  all  the  great  scores  by  heart,  was  alwavs 


indignant  whenever  the  orchestra  made  any 
changes  in  the  opera  they  were  executing,  and 
invariably  bawled  his  opinion  from  his  seat  in  the 
pit  to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra ;  but  generally 
the  only  effect  he  produced  was  on  himself;  the 
police  would  put  him  out  of  the  door!  One 
evening,  however,  he  was  more  fortunate.  As 
usual,  he  cried  out  to  the  musicians,  "  What  are 
ye  about?  You  omit  something!  There  u  a 
solo!  Read  the  score  I"  The  pit  took  up  the  cry 
— "  The  solo  !  the  solo  !  the  solo!"  The  orchestra 
was  obstinate.  The  pit  yelled  again.  The 
orchestra  still  pretended  not  to  hear.  The  whole 
pit — Berlioz  at  their  head — then  leaped  over  the 
orchestra — the  musicians  fled — the  curtain  fell — 
and  the  melo-maniacs  broke  all  the  instruments  to 
atoms  I  Since  I  am  in  the  way  of  telling  stories, 
here  is  another  of  Hector's  youth,  which  may 
prove  interesting.  At  a  representation  of  Anti- 
gone a  person  sitting  near  young  Berlioz  accom- 
panied the  music  with  ejaculations  of  admiration, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  neighbors  and 
despite  their  repeated  "  P'st !  P'st !"  At  last  our 
hero,  overcome  by  this  irritation,  and  his  nervous 
sensibility  excited  by  the  music,  buried  his  face 
in  his  handkerchief  and  sobbed.  The  man,  whose 
interjections  had  so  greatly  annoyed  him,  perceiv- 
ing his  emotion,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  pressed 
him  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks, 
exclaiming,  "  Ah  I  you  do  understand  music — 
That's  a  noble  fellow!  Pleurons !  Pleurons  !" 
Hector's  tears  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  pit  roared ! 

About  this  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Macready  and 
Miss  Smithson  brought  over  an  English  company 
to  Paris,  and  introduced  the  French  to  Shakspeare. 
They  effected  a  great  revolution  here :  they 
inspired  M.  Victor  Hugo,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
M.  Casimir  Delavigne  with  their  best  dramas,  and 
M.  Paul  Delaroche  and  M.  Eugene  Delacroix 
with  the  subjects  of  some  of  their  best  paintings. 
They  turned  JI.  Berlioz's  head  and  heart.  He 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Smithson,  the 
charming  Juliet  and  Desdemona  of  the  company. 
Every  night  she  played  he  was  at  the  theatre,  and 
his  only  object,  his  only  desire  was  to  attract  her 
attention.  He  determined  to  give  a  concert 
composed  exclusively  of  his  compositions :  the 
overture  to  the  Francs  Juges ;  the  overture  to 
"  Waverly ;"  a  Greek  heroic  scene :  and  the 
"Death  of  Orpheus."  Everything  was  ready  for 
the  concert,  but  Cherubini  refused  the  Conserva- 
toire concert-room.  M.  Berlioz  appealed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Fine  Arts,  and  obtained  the 
concert-room.  The  concert  was  given,  but;  the 
orchestra  was  hostile  to  him,  and  the  whole  proved 
a  fiasco.  Nothing  discouraged,  M.  Berlioz  wrote 
Miss  Smithson  letters  upon  letters  written  in  the 
style  of  a  lunatic.  The  English  "  star"  was 
alarmed  at  such  declarations,  she  looked  on  the 
writer  as  mad  and  refused  to  receive  his  letters. 
M.  Berlioz  determined  to  give  another  concert. 
He  gave  it  in  the  theatre  where  the  English  actors 
played,  on  one  of  the  "off  nights;"  the  orchestra 
was  faithful,  and  the  critics  applauded  him  lustilj'. 
Miss  Smithson  was  not  touched  by  this  success, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  she,  with  the  rest 
of  the  English  company,  were  on  their  way  home. 

M.  Berlioz  was  almost  heart-broken.  He  could 
not  work.  He  could  think  of  nothing.  A  German 
pianist  introduced  him  to  an  actress  on  the  Boul- 
evard, whose  likeness  to  Miss  Smithson  was 
wonderfully  close.  M.  Berlioz  gratified  his  love 
for  Miss  Smithson  by  proxy,  and  his  heart  ceased 
to  throb.  He  worked  hard  again,  and  soon  carried 
olf  the  first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  for  his 
cantata.  La  Mart  de  Sardanapale ;  but,  when  it 
came  to  be  executed,  some  perfidious  hand  mixed 
the  score,  and  the  most  frightful  discord  reigned 
in  the  orchestra.  A  week  afterwards,  the  cantata 
was  performed  with  success.  At  the  same  time, 
he  brought  out  a  Sjjmphonie  Fantastique  (which 
was  greatly  admired  and  greatly  abused,)  and 
wrote  scores  for  Gerard  de  Nerval's  translations 
of  Faust.  The  first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire 
entitled  him  to  live  in  Italy  for  two  years,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  He  ruptured  the 
silken  chains  which  bound  him  to  Miss  Smithson's 
image,  and  he  went  to  Italy.  He  was  scarcely 
installed  in  the  palace,  devoted  by  France  to  its 
school  at  Rome  by  M.  Horace  Vernet,  then  its 


director,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  the  actress  with  whom  he  had  so  long 
been  intimate,  in  which  she  announced  the 
approaching  marriage  of  her  daughter,  and 
reproached  our  hero  with  having  come  near  (these 
French  I  these  French  I)  dishonoring  her  daughter 
by  seducing  her. 

Young  Berlioz  was  furious.  He  bought  four 
pistols,  one  for  the  actress,  one  for  her  husband, 
one  for  her  mother,  and  one  for  himself,  and  filled 
his  pockets  with  violent  poisons,  determined  that 
if  his  pistol  failed  him,  he  would  end  his  existence 
by  more  certain  means.  To  make  sure  of  gaining 
an  entrance  into  the  actress's  house,  he  purchased 
a  woman's  costume,  and  abruptly  quitted  Rome 
for  Fiance.  On  the  eve  of  embarking  at  Genoa, 
he  determined  to  devote  twenty-four  hours  to 
correct  his  Symphonic  Fantastique,  that  at  least 
he  might  leave  behind  him  a  composition  (which 
he  looks  upon  as  his  masterpiece)  without  faults. 
While  working  at  this  score,  he  thought  of  what 
fame  he  might  accjuire,  and  he  wept ;  tears  cooled 
his  murderous  thoughts,  or  rather  changed  them 
into  ideas  of  suicide  ;  he  ran  to  the  sea  and  leaped 
into  it.  Some  sailors  observed  him  and  rescued 
him.  Ashamed  of  his  despair,  he  wrote  the  next 
day,  the  following  letter  to  M.  Horace  Vernet. 
This  letter  obtained  publicity  at  the  sale  of  the 
celebrated  collection  of  autographs  belonging  to 
the  late  Baron  de  Tremont: 

Monsieur — A  hideous  crime,  a  betrayal  of  confi- 
dence of  which  I  am  a  victim,  has  made  me  rave 
with  madness,  from  Florence  to  this  place.  I  flew  to 
France  to  execute  the  justcst  and  most  terrible  of 
vengeances.  At  Genoa,  a  moment  of  vertigo,  a 
moment  of  the  mostinconceivable  weakness,  destroyed 
my  determination.  I  abandoned  myself  to  childish 
despair,  but  I  escaped  with  several  draughts  of  salt 
water,  with  being  harpooned  like  a  salmon,  lying 
fifteen  minutes  for  dead  in  the  sun,  and  puking 
violently  above  an  hour.  I  do  not  know  who  took 
me  out  of  the  sea ;  they  believe  I  fell  accidentally 
from  the  city's  ramparts.  Mais  enjin,  I'm  still 
alive ;  I  must  live  for  two  sisters  whose  death  I  would 
have  caused  had  I  died.     I  must  live  for  my  art. 

Diana  Marina,  18  April,  1831. 

Hectoe  Berlioz. 

I  quote  you  only  the  principal  passages  in  his 
letter,  for  it  fills  two  quarto  pages.  His  heart 
returned  to  Miss  Smithson.  AVhen  his  period  of 
travel  had  expired,  and  he  once  more  reached 
Paris,  he  found  to  his  great  delight  Miss  Smithson 
managing  an  English  theatre  here.  He  organized 
a  concert  of  his  own  compositions,  foremost  among 
which  stood  his  Symphonie  Fantastique.  One  of 
his  friends  promised  to  brin^  Miss  Smithson  to  the 
concert.  M.  Berlioz  was  madly  applauded,  and 
she  could  easily  discover  in  the  cries  of  pain  and 
love  with  which  the  score  was  filled,  how  earnestly 
she  was  loved.  The  next  day  she  allowed  Berlioz 
to  be  introduced  to  her.  He  addressed  her,  and 
was  accepted.  But  their  parents  opposed  the 
marriage — Berlioz's  family  especially,  for  they 
looked  upon  the  marriage  of  their  son  to  an 
actress  a.s  a  blur  upon  the  family  escutcheon  I 
During  their  engagement,  the  Enghsh  theatre 
proved  bankrupt ;  and  all  of  Miss  Smithson's 
fortune  was  lost.  They  were  married,  however, 
in  1833,  and  the  celebrated  Miss  Smithson  became 
Mme.  Berlioz.  Her  husband's  evil  genius  still 
pursued  him  :  the  week  after  she  was  married  she 
broke  her  leg.  The  day  he  was  married  he  had 
not  three  hundred  francs  in  his  pocket,  and  M'SS 
Smithson  had  even  less :  he  gave  concert  after 
concert,  paid  her  creditors  an  instalment  of  their 
debts,  paid  his  surgeon's  bill,  and  managed  to  live. 

He  composed  "  Harold  en  Italic,"  which  was 
loudly  applauded,  especially  by  Paganini,  whose 
commendations  engaged  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  command  a  "  requiem,"  in  memory  of 
Gen.  Damreraont  and  the  soldiers  who  fell  at  the 
storming  of  Constantine,  which  was  celebrated  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Invalides.  Here  Berlioz  came 
very  near  being  ruined  by  a  dishonorable  trick  of 
Habeneck,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  The 
Tuba  mirum  required  on  the  part  of  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra  redoubled  vigor  and  energy:  when 
Habeneck  reached  it,  he  quietly  laid  down  his 
baton,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff'.  M.  Berlioz  had 
all  along  entertained  suspicions  of  Habeneck. 
He  seized  the  baton,  led  the  orchestra,  and  saved 
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the  "  Requiem,"  which  was  very  successful.  The 
Govevumt'nt  had  promised  M.  Berlioz  3,000f.  for 
this  piece;  when  he  asked  for  liis  money,  he  was 
ofl'ercd  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  instead 
of  it;  lie  refused,  and  insisted  on  his  money,  for 
he  owed  nearly  all  of  it  to  his  musicians;  it  was 
not  until  he  menaced  the  Minister  with  a  lawsuit, 
that  he  obtained  it. 

He  now  obtained  the  place  of  musical  critic  in 
the  Gazette  Musicale,  and  afterwards  in  Le 
Correspondant,  and  much  later  in  Le  Journal  des 
Dehats.  His  style  is  fantastic  ;  sometimes  it  sinks 
into  buffoonery,  but  it  is  almost  always  interesting 
and  original.  He  has  raised  himself  a  great  many 
enemies  by  his  pen  and  tongue,  for  they  are  both 
intemperate  and  frequently  unjust.  He  spoke  in 
these  terms  of  Kossini's  "  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity  ; "  "  His  hope  deceives  ours ;  his  faith 
cannot  transport  mountains ;  and  as  for  his  charity, 
it  will  not  ruin  him."  In  another  feidlleton  he 
made  M.  Panseron  the  laughing  stock  of  Paris. 
This  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  published  a 
prospectus  offering  his  services  to  all  amateur 
composers  as  a  corrector  of  their  compositions,  his 
charge  being  only  lOOf  for  each  piece;  it  was 
written  in  the  style  of  a  quack's  card.  M.  Ber- 
lioz inserted  it  at  length  in  his  feuiUeton  in  the 
Dehals,  writing  over  it :  "  Cabinet  de  Consultations 
pour  lee  Melodies  Secretes." 

M.  Berlioz's  next  composition  was  "  Benvenuto 
Cellini,"  a  grand  opera,  which  fell  in  Paris  amid 
great  hissing,  but  which  is  admired  in  Germany 
with  frenzy,  where  it  is  frecjuently  performed. 
Paganini,  who  had  become  an  intimate  friend  of 
Berlioz,  never  forgave  France  the  downfall  of 
this  piece  ;  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Genoa 
that  the  French  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  van- 
dalism, and  when  the  opera  disappeared  from  the 
bills  of  the  opera,  he  wrote  this  letter  to  M.  Ber- 
Hoz  :  "  My  dear  friend,  Beethoven  dead,  none 
but  Berlioz  could  make  him  live  again,  and  I,  who 
have  frequently  enjoyed  your  divine  composition 
— worthy  of  a  genius  like  yours — feel  it  my  duty 
to  beg  you  to  be  good  enough  to  accept  as  an  ho- 
mage from  me  20,000  francs,  which  will  be  paid 
to  you  by  Baron  de  Rothschild,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  enclosed.  Believe  me  always  yours, 
Nicolo  Paganini."  A  month  before  Paganini 
died,  (and  when  his  voice  had  gone  forever,)  he 
was  at  one  of  Berlioz's  concerts.  Unable  to  e.x- 
press  his  admiration  by  words,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
in  the  concert-room,  before  all  the  spectators,  and 
fci.ssed  Berlioz's  hands.  AVith  these  20,000  francs 
he  labored  for  fourteen  months  on  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  expended  the  sum  which  remained  of 
Paganini's  generous  gift  in  executing  it.  After 
Berlioz  lays  down  his  baton,  the  concert  ended, 
he  is  obliged  to  be  carried  home  and  put  to  bed, 
so  exhausted  is  he  by  emotion :  his  clothes  are 
wringing  wet. 

In  1841  he  went  to  Germany  where  he  had 
great  success  ;  he  is  far  more  popular  there  than 
he  is  here.  During  his  tour  he  gave  concerts 
with  Mendelssohn.  They  would  invariably  be 
called  out ;  and  at  a  grand  festival  given  by  them 
they  embraced  each  other  on  the  stage,  and  ex- 
changed their  batons,  amid  loud  applause.  In 
1845  he  visited  Russia,  where  he  made  a  good 
deal  of  money — three  concerts  fetched  him 
$8,000.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  gave 
at  the  Grand  Theatre  of  St.  Petersburg  his  sym- 
phony— "Romeo  et  Juliette" — before  "the  Em- 
peror, Empress  and  all  the  Court.  He  was  re- 
called four  times  and  obliged  to  remain  on  the 
stage  ten  minutes  each  time  until  the  applause 
ceased.  At  the  end  of  this  concert,  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  emotion,  he  fell  on  a  chair  in  the 
green-room,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

On  his  return  to  France,  his  pleasure  was 
clouded  by  the  deaths  of  his  father,  mother  and 
sister,  who  died  within  a  short  time  of  each  other. 
His  marriage  with  Miss  Smithson  proved  an  un- 
happy match.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
That  custom  of  domination  and  other  masculine 
habits  women  acquire  on  the  stfige,  altogether  un- 
fit them  for  that  submissive  part  of  wife  required 
by  matrimony.  Miss  Smithson  became  jealous  ; 
and,  fi-om  what  you  now  know  of  the  character 
of  M.  Bei'lioz,  you  may  well  imagine  {his  anient, 
nervous,  sensitive,  restless  being  was  ill-calculated 


to  make  a  home  happy.  They  ceased  to  live  to- 
gether. *  *  *  *  However,  all  relation  did 
not  cease  between  the  husband  and  the  wife,  and 
during  the  long  sickness  (paralysis)  which  carried 
Ileni'ietta  Smithson  to  her  grave,  Hector  Berlioz 
made  her  as  comfortable  as  man  could  do. 

These  domestic  misfortunes,  and  the  virulent 
persecutions  of  his  enemies  seemed  to  give  M. 
Berlioz  a  sort  of  torpor.  For  years  he  was  silent. 
L'  Enfance  du  Christ  was  the  first  work  he  com- 
posed after  his  return  from  Russia,  and  that  I  gave 
a  full  account  of  when  it  appeared  last  year.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  last  June. 

His  face  is  handsome ;  he  has  an  aquiline  nose, 
a  fine  intellectual  mouth,  a  prominent  chin  ;  his 
eyes  are  somewhat  sunken,  and  are  occasionally 
full  of  fire  and  brilliancy  and  occasionally  covered 
with  a  melancholy,  languid  cloud.  His  hair  is 
wavy,  his  forehead  is  covered  with  wrinkles, 
which  attest  the  storm  which  has  tossed  his  life. 
His  conversation  is  unequal,  brusque  emporte'e, 
sometimes  expansive,  more  frecjuently  cold  and 
reserved.  According  to  the  humor  he  happens 
to  be  in,  it  arouses  in  his  hearer  a  lively  curiosity, 
or  a  warm  sympathy.  Gamma. 
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Music  Teachers. 

BY  DAISY. 
(Concluded  from  number  before  the  last ) 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
amateurs  as  to  what  constitutes  musical  talent.  I 
once  knew  a  lady  vvho  could  execute  some  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  of  music  upon  the  piano- 
forte, following  every  note,  and  adhering  to  the 
marks  of  expression  with  the  utmost  precision. 
Yet  another  might  play  the  same  music  after  she 
left  the  instrument,  and  she  would  not  know  that 
she  had  ever  heard  it  before.  She  said  she 
merely  learned  to  play  for  the  gratification  of  her 
friends. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  this  lady  had  no  musical 
talent  whatever  ;  for  it  is  not  playing  every  note 
according  to  its  real  value  and  keeping  good 
time  alone  that  proves  the  musician  ;  the  voice  of 
music  speaks  through  the  soul,  and  by  that  rule 
it  is  easy  to  discern  (he  true  artist. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  it  was  suggested 
by  a  correspondent  that  a  school  for  music  teach- 
ers should  be  established,  and  that  no  one  be 
allowed  a  certificate  without  a  thorough  examina- 
tion by  musicians.  Such  a  school,  if  conducted 
upon  right  principles,  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
great  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  musical  science  in 
our  country.  There  would  at  least  be  fewer 
(chances  for  deception  on  the  part  of  our  music 
teachers,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  good 
perfbrmei's  among  the  pupils  in  our  schools  and 
seminaries. 

It  is  time  that  a  line  should  be  drawn  between 
the  one  who  really  applies  himself  to  the  art,  and 
only  aspires  to  merit  the  title  of  Teacher  of  Mu- 
sic, and  the  one  who  merely  teaches  for  a  little 
recreation,  "just  to  see  how  it  seems." 

In  our  country  towns  especially,  once  or  twice 
a  year,  half  a  column  of  the  village  paper  is  de- 
voted to  a  flaming  advertisement,  announcing 
that  the  celebrated  Prof.  B ,  pupil  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  Mr.  ,  is   prepared   to   give  a 

course  of  twelve  lessons  in  music  to  the  youth  in 
the  vicinity,  &c.  The  public  immediately  con- 
cludes that  any  one  who  is  so  confident  of  his  own 
abilities  must  be  worth  something ;  and  all  the 
young  ladies  are  engcr  to  say  they  have  taken 
lessons  of  a  fashionable  teacher,  and  for  twelve 
hours  (one  a  week)  they  practic<3  upon  his  "  new 
and  beauliful  instrument,"  and  then  bid  adieu  to 
music  till  the  next  "  Professor  "  comes  round. 


In  saying  all  this,  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  exaggerate  nor  lo  detract  from  the  merit  of  all 
who  come  among  us  in  the  capacity  of  music 
leichers.  I  only  present  a  few  suggesllons  to  the 
music-loving  portion  of  the  community.  In  thi,-', 
as  in  every  other  art,  let  all  things  be  tried  and 
proved  in  the  beginning,  while  music  is  yet  in  its 
infancy  in  this  country,  and  we  may  yet  reap 
glorious  results. 

New  Toek,  Jan.  5. — I  have  no  musical  intelli- 
gence to  give  you  this  week  ;  but  I  must  needs  utter 
a  complaint  against  your  printers  or  proof-readers 
for  making  me  say  in  my  last,  that  Mrs.  Jamieson 
sang  out  of  tune,  instead  of  time,  as  I  had  written. 
The  lady's  singing  was  excellent  in  every  other 
respect;  she  has  a  fine,  true  voice,  knows  how  to  use 
it,  and  sings  with  feeling,  but  in  the  point  iihovo 
mentioned  she  was  so  very  inaccurate,  that  I  won- 
dered how  the  orchestra  could  keep  pace  with  her. 
I  hear,  moreover,  that  this  is  a  fault  with  her  which 
is  well-known  to  the  public. 

Will  "  Trovator  "  allow  me  to  inquire  what  had 
happened  to  his  eyes  and  ears  and  musiral  discrimi- 
nation when  he  took  the  Trio  of  Spohr,  played  at 
Eisfeld's  last  concert,  for  one  of  Beethoven  ?  They 
must  all  have  played  him  very  false,  for  the  pro- 
gramme told  us  distinctly  that  the  Trio  was  by  Spohr, 
and  the  last  Quartet  (which,  thougli  the  gem  of  the 
evening,  he  does  not  mention  at  all)  by  Beethoven  ; 
and  the  two  composers  are  so  exceedingly  unlike, 
that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  mistake  the  one  for 
the  other.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
GoLDBECK  could  "  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  even 
Beethoven's  compositions,"  should  he  interpret  any 
of  them  in  public,  for  in  our  high  opinion  of  his 
merits,  "  Trovator"  and  I  agree  better  than  in  some 
other  respects.  t 

New  York,  Jan.  6. — There  were  very  few  enjoyed 
the  musical  welcome  with  which  the  New  Year  was 
greeted  in  this  city.  For  who,  indeed,  at  midnight 
would  be  wandering  among  the  gloomy  streets  of 
lower  New  York,  when  at  that  hour  they  are  entirely 
deserted,  save  by  some  solitary  watchman  treading 
his  lonely  beat,  and  guarding  the  treasures  that  are 
enclosed  in  those  massy  walls  of  brick  and  stone, 
that  tower  dimly  up  on  every  side  ?  Who  could 
foretell,  that  in  that  silent  region  could  be  heard  the 
happy  tones  of  welcome  that  sang  the  advent  of 
another  year  "i 

It  was  a  sweet,  mild  night,  that  of  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1856,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  year  had 
spent  all  its  rage  and  fury,  and  was  about  to  die  in 
peace.  The  white  snow  fell  soft  and  silently,  and 
everything  was  quiet,  as  the  last  few  moments  of  the 
dying  year  were  throbbing  on  to  eternity.  High  up 
in  the  dark  night  loomed  the  tower  and  spire  of 
Trinity  Church,  which  the  snow  was  quietly  dressing 
in  a  robe  of  spotless  white,  hiding  the  c.irefully 
carved  inequalities',  and  transforming  the  huge  mass 
into  a  blanched  and  ghostly  figure,  that  stood  out  in 
the  midnight  with  fearful  distinctness.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  clock  clanged  out  the  hour  of 
twelve,  and  the  past  year  had  fled  away  forever.  For 
a  moment  all  is  still.  But  hark!  what  is  that  sweet 
music  that  fills  the  air,  and  drops  down  as  beauti- 
fully as  snow-flakes  and  far  more  musically  ?  Louder 
and  louder  it  sounds,  and  soon  peals  out  in  the 
snowy  night,  the  sweet,  familiar  tones  of  "  Home, 
sweet  home."  Up  in  the  belfry  of  Trinity,  the 
chirnes  are  rinsing  out  their  welcome  to  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Fifty-seven,  and  their  first  song  is  one  of 
home.  Let  us  stand  there  in  front  of  the  church  and 
listen ;  all  is  still  save  that  sweet  music.  Down 
Wall  Street  a  few  dim  lamps  are  glimmering  through 
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the  falling  snow,  and  these  are  all  that  mark  that 
famous  avenue,  which  in  a  few  hours  will  be  thronged 
by  thousands.  Up  and  down  Broadway  the  scene  is 
mvch  the  same ;  a  watchman  only  is  standing  on  the 
opposite  corner,  and  he  and  ourselves  are  the  only 
ones  that  we  know  are  listening  to  the  music  from 
the  belfry,  as  it  sings  of  "Home," — of  homes  that 
during  the  past  year  have  been  broken  up  forever — 
of  home  circles  where,  on  this  happy  raorning,*^wilI 
intrude  sad  thoughts  of  absent  ones,  that  went  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships  and  never  more  returned — of 
homes  from  which  some  dear  form  has  been  carried 
away  with  closed  eyes,  pale  face  and  folded  hands — 
of  a  home  where  the  lost  ones  will  be  found,  the 
closed  eyes  again  opened,  and  the  folded  hands 
again  clasped  in  dear  embrace. 

But  soon,  like  a  dissolving  view,  the  melody 
changes,  and  the  "  Sicilian  Mariner's  Hymn  "  rings  , 
out  more  gladly,  and  other  thoughts,  of  churches 
where  we  have  sung  that  hymn,  allied  to  words  of 
promise  and  consolation,  come  upon  the  memory. 
But  even  these  fade,  as  with  wild  joy  the  belfry 
chimes  ring  out  merrily  the  Brindisi  from  Lucrezia, 
and  banish  all  sad  thoughts,  drive  back  the  starting 
tear,  bring  a  smile  upon  the  cheek,  and  reminds  us  of 
the  many  happy,  as  well  as  sad  moments,  the  past  year 
has  brought  us,  and  of  the  many  happy  plans  we 
have  formed  for  the  New  Year.  And  as  we  slowly 
stroll  up  Broadway,  the  chimes  fall  fainter  and 
fainter,  but  merry  still.  Other  melodies  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  for  an  hour  the  heavenly  music  drops 
from  the  unseen  belfry  as  if  showered  down  by  angels, 
or  as  if  every  snow-flake  as  it  fell  was  chanting  a 
little  song  of  joy.  And  that's  how  the  chimes  of 
Trinity  Church  welcomed  in  the  New  Year. 

"  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new  ! 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 

The  year  is  going — let  him  go  ; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor  ; 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Fbing  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right,} 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease. 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  men  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 
*  #  *  *  * 

Wo  have  the  prospect  of  many  delicious  musical 
treats  during  the  coming  season.  The  German 
Opera  company  are  tolerably  successful,  ahd  have 
produced  an  opera  by  Auber,  called  the  "  Mason  and 
the  Locksmith  " — an  opera  that  contains  some  pretty 
melodies,  but  is  inferior  to  Auber's  more  familiar 
productions.  The  principal  theme  is  an  air  sung  by 
the  tenor  in  the  first  act,  and  it  is  worked  up  iu  the 
following  portions  of  the  opera,  very  much  like  a 
similar  tenor  air  in  Tniviata.  There  is  a  pretty  duet 
for  [bass  and  tenor,  which  the  locksmith  and  mason 
smg  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  own  anvils, 
though  what  a  mason  has  to  do  with  an  anvil  is  not 
exactly  obvious.    The  plot  is  complicated  and  quite 


impossible  to  be  grasped  without  a  libretto  ;  there  is 
a  curious  conglomeration  of  Turks,  and  Christians, 
and  villagers,  and  scolding  wives,  with  a  Greek  girl, 
and  a  noble  lover,  dressed  in  a  white  mantle,  like  a 
ghost.  The  mason  and  blacksmith,  each  possess  in 
their  respective  wives  a  perfect  Xanthippe,  and  each 
are  feloniously  abstracted  to  a  brigand's  cave,  where 
the  Greek  girl  sings  a  love  song,  while  the  mason, 
apparently  under  compulsion,  builds  a  stone  wall  by 
the  novel  process  of  grasping  the  top  of  it  with  his 
hands,  and  gradually  pulling  it  up  as  it  were  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  feature  of  the  last  act  is  a 
scoldiug  duet  between  the  wife  of  the  mason  and  a 
prying  old  maid  who  indulges  in  snuff.  The  opera 
was  well  received,  but  can  have  no  permanent  suc- 
cess. The  next  new  opera  will  be  Lortzing's  "  Czar 
and  Zimmermann." 

The  Academy  of  Music  will  re-open  next  Mon- 
day for  the  presentation  of  Italian  Opera,  by  Pako- 
Di,  TiBEEfNi,  Angki,  and  Morelli.  But  twelve 
performances  will  be  given,  and  it  is  said  that  no 
operas  will  be  produced  that  do  not  afTord  Parodi 
and  D'Angri  an  opportunity  of  appearing  together. 
Certainly  it  will  be  a  treat  to  hear  these  two  splendid 
artistes  in  Semiramide  or  Lucrezia.  Mr.  Strakosch 
is  to  be  the  director  of  the  cotnpany,  and  will  per- 
haps produce  his  •  own  opera,  Giovanni  di  NapoU, 
which  was  written  for  Parodi,  and  performed  years 
ago  at  the  old  Astor  Place  Opera  House. 

Trotator. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  1. — Springfield  has 
just  had  the  honor  of  listening  to  a  concert  from 
Thaleerg  and  Mme.  De  Wilhorst.  My  friend 
Jones  and  myself  were  there.  Jones  is  a  plain- 
spoken  fellow,  has  quite  an  ear  for  music,  "  opera 
music  "  in  particular.  He  generally  attends  all  the 
first  concerts  that  stop  here,  and  has  acquired  a  little 
critical  knowledge  of  "  tone,"  "  timbre,"  etc.,  etc.  I 
give  yon  the  benefit  of  a  few  of  his  criticisms 
below. 

The  concert  opened  with  an  aria  sung  by  Mme. 
De  Wilhorst.  She  is  exceedingly  pretty  ;  has  an 
independence  of  manner  on  the  stage  "  quite  chawra- 
ing,"  as  a  fellow  at  our  elbow  suggested.  As  to  her 
voice,  we  think  as  Jones  does — "  excellent  for  an 
amateur's  attempt  at  the  marvellous — rather  thin  on 
some  of  the  low  notes — a  little  too  brilliant  on  some 
of  her  high  notes— powerful,  a  little  more  so  at  times 
than  is  pleasant." 

The  applause  being  over,  the  audience  (which  by 
the  way  filled  the  hall)  were  breathless  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  debut  of  the  immortal  Thalberg  in  Spring- 
field. He  came.  Instead  of  Don  Giovanni  (as  ad- 
vertised), he  gave  us  his  transcription  of  Mose'  in 
F(/ilto.'"  The  audience  was  wild  with  enthusiasm.\ 
He  did  not  answer  the  encore.  His  second  fantasia, 
"  Masaniello,"  produced  more  cause  for  enthusiasm,\ 
and  the  audience  insisted  on  having  an  encore, 
which  be  answered  by  his  melodious  rendering  of 
"  Sweet  Home."  Truly  his  command  of  his  hands 
is  most  wonderful.  His  left  hand  wanders  among 
the  mazes  of  Arpeggio  harmonies  with  an  ease  and 
grace  that  is  perfectly  seducing.  One  has  not  his 
senses.  Jones  contained  himself  during  the  first 
part,  and  uttered  not  a  word  till  the  last  strain  of 
"  Sweet  Home"  had  ceased,  when,  with  an  enthu- 
siasm more  worthy  of  an  insane  person,  he  ex- 
cl.aimed,  with  his  face  beaming  with  delight  and 
wonder : 

"  By  Jove  I  his  thumbs  are  all  fingers.  Really,  I 
thought  Mason,  Gottschalk,  Strakosch  and  those  tall 
players  did  the  piano  well,  but  I  am  just  as  much  in 
the  fog  as  to  what  piano  perfection  is,  as  when  I 
first  heard  cousin  Jane  thump  out  "  Home  "  as  a 
waltz  on  our  forty  dollar  concern.  This  man  plays 
a  few  notes  of  the  melody  in  the  middle  of  the  piano 
with  his  rightliand ;  at  the  same  time  his  left,  full  of 
"  muttering  wrath,"  crawls  up  and  attacks  the  melo- 


dy, and  then  the  right  steals  way  up  to  high  0,  sees 
what's  to  be  seen,  and  then  softly  tumbles  back  just 
in  time  to  carry  on  the  melody,  while  the  left  hand 
leaves  for  the  lower  regions  on  an  excursion  for 
'  diminished  sevenths,'  '  flat  ninths,'  curious  tenths, 
and  all  them  sort  of  things,  and  gets  back  in  the 
region  of  middle  C  iu  time  to  relieve  the  right  hand 
of  the  melody,  to  cut  up  its  pranks  in  the  upper  oc- 
taves. EcfjUy,  I  believe  the  next  gr-eai  player  who 
comes  here  will  play  a  part  at  each  end  of  the  instru- 
ment, while  he  plays  an  obligate  accompaniment  in- 
side on  the  wires !  " 

In  the  second  part  Mme.  De  Wilhorst  was  en- 
cored after  singing  an  aria  from  "  Trovatore."  She 
sang  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  My  friend  sug- 
gests a  query  as  to  the  reason  why  great  singers, 
when  they  sing  airs  familiar  as  household  v/ords, 
embellish  them  with  that  eternal  tremolo.  True  it  is 
that  tastes  differ,  yet  if  singers  did  but  know  it, 
■'  home  airs  "  sound  best  when  sung  in  mellow  organ 
tones,  each  word  and  syllable  distinctly  uttered,  yet 
so  joined  together  that  an  even  flow  of  melody 
charms  the  hearer,  and  frees  his  ear  from  violent 
sforzandos  and  nervous  tremblings,  now  too  common 
among  public  singers. 

The  concert  was  a  great  success,  and  with  a  full 
house  at  a  dollar  admission,  we  may  presume  that  it 
was  a  success  to  the  managers. 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  our  own  musical  mat- 
ters. AVill  do  so  in  my  next.  Thalberg  gives  a 
concert  in  Hartford  to-night  (1st).     More  anon. 

Ad  Libitum. 

BiiESLAn,  Nov.  30,  1856. — 21ij  Dear  Dwight :  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  rash  promise  I  made  you  as  I 
shook  your  hand  at  parting,  on  a  certain  mellow  day 
in  October. 

They  say  of  us  in  New  England  that  we  have  no 
Spring ;  and  I  have  heard  it  remarked  of  Germany, 
it  has  no  Fall.  Now  I  believe  it.  I  came  upon  the 
Rhine  a  few  weeks  since,  just  in  the  vintage  time, 
rejoicing  in  summer  attire  ;  and  here  I  am  on  the 
banks  of  the  frozen  Oder,  with  the  thermometer  at 
zero,  and  not  yet  clear  of  the  skirts  of  autumn.  You 
should  see  me  togged  out  in  a  coat  of  Russia  dog, 
reaching  to  my  heels,  rough  seal  skin  boots,  and  head 
gear  to  match.  Such  a  rig  is  indispensable.  Here 
let  me  ilote,  in  a  Pickwickian  way,  a  remarkable 
incident  that  fell  under  ray  observation  while  cross- 
ing the  bridge  of  the  Oder  this  afternoon.  A  score 
of  half-famished  crows,  blacker  than  cats,  were 
torturing  a  huge  rat,  which  had  by  some  means  got 
upon  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  A  crowd 
soon  collected  to  witness  the  fight.  The  excitement 
became  intense.  A  squad  of  soldiers  seemed  partic- 
ularly to  enjoy  it.  It  was  a  novel  battle,  and 
curiously  fought,  now  in  the  air,  now  in  the  water, 
and  anon  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ice.  With 
Rat  it  was  for  life  or  death,  and  the  odds  were 
fearfully  against  him.  At  last  he  escaped  miracu- 
lously by  taking  to  the  crevasses,  where,  for  aught  I 
know,  he  remains  to  this  day.  Mem :  that  on  the 
frozen  confines  of  Germany  and  Poland  the  rats  and 
crows  are  ever  at  deadly  feud.   Saec  faUda  docet,  &c. 

But  in  the  way  of  music.  I  think  I  sent  you  the 
programme  of  a  recent  Philharmonic  Concert  at 
Hamburg,  which  I  was  fortun.ate  in  being  present  to 
hear.  This  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  four  for  the 
winter,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  la- 
mented Schumann,  whose  works  were  mainly  per- 
formed on  the  occasion.  By  referring  to  the  pro- 
gramme, you  will  see  that  Joachim  and  Brah.ms 
were  the  soloists.  The  cordial  greeting  with  which 
these  young  artists  were  received  \>y  both  orchestra 
and  audience,  showed  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
they  arc  held.  An  ode  was  spoken  during  the  eve- 
ning in  eulogy  of  the  gifted  composer. 

A  like  commemoration  is  shortly  to  be  held  in 
Dresden,  and  will  be  followed,  I  doubt  not,  in  the 
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other  cities  of  Germany  ;  for,  however  much  Schu- 
mann was  ridiculed  and  carped  at  wliile  living,  the 
the  mourning  for  him  now  is  sincere  and  heartfelt. 

Berlin  promises  to  be  particularly  brilliant  in  opera 
this  winter.  The  star  ascendant  is  Joanna  Wag- 
ner, as  usual.  Perhaps  you  will  say  I  am  -wanting 
in  good  taste  if  I  confess  I  did  not  like  either  the 
quality  of  her  voice  or  her  method  of  singing.  But 
to  me  it  seemed  hard  and  unfeeling,  lacking  that 
sympathetic  quality^which  is  possessed  in  so  emi- 
nent a  degree  by  the  great  artists  we  have  heard. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  generalize  this  opinion,  and 
apply  it  in  the  broadest  sense  to  German  solo-sing- 
ing. Can  there  be  any  truth  in  a  remark  I  find  in  a 
recent  Medical  Journal  bearing  on  this  point  ?  (I 
had  cut  out  and  laid  aside  this  paragraph  for  your 
special  benefit,  but  have  mislaid  it.)  It  refers  to  the 
omni-prevalent  habit  of  beer-drinking,  to  which  the 
Germans  as  a  nation  are  addicted,  and  attributes  the 
degradation  of  their  tenor  voices,  in  particular,  (so 
says  Medicus,)  to  its  deleterious  effect.  Such  voices 
he  styles  the  heer-harrel  voice.  It  may  be  all  a  libel, 
but  really  I  think  I  have  recognized  this  beer-barrel 
voice  not  unfrequently  of  late. 

While  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  a  few  days  since,  my 
sense  of  hearing  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  tri- 
umphant strains  of  a  full  military  band  in  front  of 
the  guard  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
You  know  I  have  somewhat  of  a  fondness  for  good 
music  of  this  nature.  So  I  quitted  the  gallery  and 
its  gems  of  Art,  for  a  time,  for  a  nearer  chance  at  the 
band.  It  numbered  about  sixty  performers,  and  was 
composed  wholly  of  brass,  but  had  nevertheless  a 
pleasing  and  mellow  eflfeet,  not  unusual  in  combina- 
tions of  purely  brazen  ingredients.  A  nearer  in- 
spection explained  the  cause  ;  for  amongst  the  innu- 
merable family  of  the  Sax  tribe  I  counted  twelve 
French  horns,  half  a  dozen  Kent  bugles,  and  as  many 
trombones,  thus  mollifying  in  no  small  degree  the 
ordinary  ensemble  of  our  modern  collection  of  crack- 
ing brass. 

The  treasures  of  the  Dresden  Gallery  are  seen  to 
much  greater  advantage  in  the  new  building  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  In  particular,  one  is  grati- 
fied that  the  incomparable  San  Sisto  is  now  placed 
in  a  separate  apartment,  with  due  regard  to  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  picture  and  the  comfort  of 
the  spectators.  In  the  flood  of  light  that  can  now  be 
thrown  upon  the  painting,  it  still  retains,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, its  original  freshness  and  bloom.  Miracle 
of  Art  indeed  !  The  other  most  important  works 
are  likewise  better  placed  than  formerly. 

Leipzig,  Dec.  5. — This  is  the  anniversary  of  Mo- 
zakt's  death,  and  the  occasion  is  celebrated  by  the 
representation  of  Don  Giovanni,  as  originally  scored. 
Of  course  it  was  interesting  and  enjoyable,  although 
the  cast  was  indififerent ;  but  I  could  not  heljj  think- 
ing the  Requiem  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 
The  orchestration  was  faultless.  Could  it  be  other- 
wise in  Leipzig  %  The  subscription  lists  to  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  Concerts  are  as  usual  more  than  filled,  and 
the  casual  visitor  is  fortunate  if  he  obtains  a  foothold 
in  the  hall.  The  series  for  this  season  is  to  consist 
of  twenty  concerts,  to  be  given  weekly.  This  is  in  a 
town  of  60,000  inhabitants — a  condition  of  things 
which  the  "  Athens  "  of  the  West  would  do  well  to 
imitate. 

A  brief  interview  with  Moscheles  was  one  of 
the  pleasant  things  connected  with  my  stay  in  Leip- 
zig. Moscheles  is  now  a  man  of  some  sixty-five  or 
seventy  years  of  age,  cordial  in  his  bearing  and 
genial  in  disposition,  as  he  is  ripe  in  reputation  and 
renown.  His  conversation  very  naturally  soon  turned 
upon  Beethoven.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  great  work  of  Ceawfokd  in  the  Boston  Music 
Hall,  and  of  the  liberality  which  could  prompt  an  in- 
dividual to  bestow  upon  a  public  institution  so 
priceless  a  gift.  He  showed  me  in  his  Album  a  well 
executed  drawing  of  this  statue,  which  he  had  placed 


among  the  cherished  memorials  of  the  great  master. 
Of  the  work  itself  he  spoke  in  terms  of  highest 
praise.  As  a  likeness,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  it 
was  satisfactory  and  correct — a  little  idealized  in 
height,  and  in  the  form  of  the  head,  perhaps,  but 
grandly  expressive  of  the  character  and  genius  of 
the  man.  A  bust  of  Beethoven,  taken  a  couple  of 
years  before  his  death,  was  standing  on  a  table  hard 
by.  In  this  and  in  our  own  statue,  the  stamp  of 
the  features  is  clearly  the  same.  Of  the  odd  little 
pen  and  ink  sketch,  so  familiar  to  us  at  home,  which 
Moscheles  has  also  in  his  album,  he  remarked,  it  was 
too  short  and  stumpy,  and  almost  a  caricature, 
though  it  still  bears  (a;  he  thinks)  a  recognizable 
resemblance  to  the  manner  and  figure  of  Beethoven 
as  he  walked  the  streets.  But  I  have  already  ex- 
ceeded the  allotted  limits  of  a  letter.  * 
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BOSTON,  JAW.  10,  1857. 

First  Philharmonic  Concert. 

In  spite  of  the  cold  and  driving  snow-storm, 
and  of  the  rival  attraction  of  Thalbekg  at  the 
Music  Hall,  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn's  orchestra  drew 
to  the  Melodeon  about  as  many  people  as  it  could 
hold.  The  hall  had  indeed  been  "renovated" 
and  made  as  clean  and  light  as  paint  and  gas 
could  make  it ;  and  the  familiar  old  place,  scene 
of  so  many  oratorios  and  concerts,  had  a  right 
comfortable  and  cozy  look.  All  the  six  hundred 
season  subscribers '  were  there,  and  we  should 
think  as  many  more.  These  persons  reasoned, 
probably,  as  we  did :  much  as  they  wished  to  hear 
Thalberg,  they  felt  their  first  duty  to  be  here. 
Not  that  they  loved  Thalberg  less,  but  Beet- 
hoven more.  We  had  made  so  many  fruitless 
efforts  to  secure  orchestral  concerts,  and  only  now 
at  this  late  moment,  thanks  to  Carl  Zerrahn,  had 
we  the  prize  within  our  grasp :  would  it  be  fair, 
would  it  be  loyal  to  the  Art  we  honor,  to  desert 
him  now  ?  Besides,  a  Symphony  concert,  one  of 
a  regular  winter's  series,  ranks  among  the  indis- 
pensables,  and  should,  and  would  in  every  truly 
musical  city  in  the  world,  take  precedence  of  any 
virtuoso  solo  concert,  by  whomsoever  given. 

But  what  Santa  Claus  miracle  is  this  ?  We 
have  breasted  the  wind  and  snow,  and  on  pre- 
senting our  tickets  at  the  door,  have  them  politely 
returned  to  us,  as  "  good  also  for  next  time,"  while 
we  are  ushered  in  to  await  the  explanation  of  the 
mystery.  'Pleasant  rumors  are  afloat  over  the 
gay  and  crowded  hall,  and  we  sit  in  pleased  ex- 
pectation, till  the  well  known  faces  of  the  orches- 
tra are  ranged  before  us,  and  Herr  Conductor 
Zerrahn  advances  amid  hearty  greetings  to  his 
desk.  He  waits  till  all  is  still  and  reads  a  little 
speech.  He  has  been  disappointed  with  regard 
to  the  solo  attractions  who  had  been  announced 
with  not  a  little  rustling  of  newspapers  ;  first  Ole 
Bull,  who  was  sick,  and  then  the  famous  trum- 
peter, Herr  Schreiber  ;  (there  was  nothing 
there  that  wore  the  look  of  disappointment,  we 
must  say)  ;  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
defection,  and  rather  than  appear  to  havo  prom- 
ised what  he  did  not  mean  to  fulfil,  he  would 
present  this  concert  as  complimentary  to  his  sub- 
scribers, and  let  them  retain  their  tickets  for  the 
regular  series  of  four,  commencing  on  the  24th. 
Meanwhile  the  place  of  Herr  Schreiber's  solos 
would  be  supplied  by  the  overture  to  Freiscliutz 


and  a  violin  solo  of  De  Beriot  kindly  volunteered- 
by  Mr.  Schultzb.  This  was  indeed  doing  the 
handsome  thing.  By  it  Mr.  Zerrahn  sacrifices 
some  four  hundred  dollars  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
to  establish  his  honor  as  a  gentleman.  But  he 
places  himself  in  so  fine  a  position  before  the 
public,  that,  if  that  public  knows  how  to  be  grate- 
ful, he  cannot  be  a  loser  in  the  end.  And  what  a 
bargain  for  us !  exclaimed  nine-tenths  of  the 
pleased  subscribers ;  the  noble  Freisclditz  over- 
ture for  a  mere  trumpet,  with  Schultze  and  De 
Beriot  to  boot  I  We  give  the  programme,  as 
amended  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat, Beefchoven. 

1.  Adagio  and  Allegro  molto. — 2.  Adagio. — 3.  Scherzo. — 

4.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

2.  Overture  to  *'  FreyachUtz," von  -Weber. 

part  ir. 

3.  Grand  Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Faust," R.  ■V\^agner. 

(First  time  in  this  country.) 
Motto. 
The  God  who  dwells  within  my  soul 
Can  heave  its  depths  at  any  hour ; 
"Who  holds  o'er  all  my  faculties  control 
Has  o'er  the  outer  world  no  power  ; 
Existence  lies  a  load  upon  my  breast. 
Life  is  a  curse,  and  death  a  long'd  for  rest. 

Broolis^s  translation, 

4.  Nocturne  from  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  Mendelssohn. 

5.  Chorus  of  Pilgrims  from  "  Tannh^user," R.  "Wagner. 

(First  time  in  this  city.) 
Sung  by  a  select  choir  of  male  voices. 
Once  more,  dear  home,  I  with  rapture  behold  thee. 
And  greet  the  fields  that  so  sweetly  enfold  thee  ! 
Thou,  pilgrim  staff,  may  rest  thee  now. 
Since  I  to  God  have  fulfilled  my  vow. 
By  penance  sore  I  have  atoned, 
And  God's  pure  law  my  heart  liath  owned ; 
My  pains  hath  He  with  blessing  crowned  : 

To  God  my  song  shall  aye  resound  ! 
His  mercy  shine^  on  our  weary  probation  ; 
Our  souls  shall  share  in  the  joys  of  salvation  ; 
No  fear  have  we  of  hell  and  death, 
"We'll  praise  our  God  while  we  have  breath. 
Hallelujah  !  hallelujah  I  forevermore,  forevermore. 
Once  more,  dear  home,  I  with  rapture  behold  thee,  &c. 

6.  Solo  for  -yiolin, De  Beriot. 

By  William  Schultze. 

7.  Overture  to  "  William  Tell," Rossini. 

The  concert  went  off  with  great  spirit,  and  was 
highly  relished.  The  orchestra  numbered  about 
thirty-five  performers.  The  first  violins  com- 
prised the  si.x  best  artists  in  our  city  (viz  :  Messrs. 
Schultze,  Suck,  Fries,  Meisel,  Gaertner, 
and  Eckhakdt).  This  was  a  fine  and  effective 
body,  almost  too  telling  for  that  hall,  and  needing 
(as  it  seemed  to  us)  to  be  balanced  by  a  greater 
mass  of  middle  strings.  The  violas  were  only 
three ;  the  second  violins  four ;  the  'celli  and 
double-basses  three  each.  But  Sir.  Zerrahn  had 
taken  his  pick,  throughout,  of  the  best  players  of 
their  several  instruments  in  Boston.  We  cannot 
say  it  was  the  best  performance  we  have  ever  had 
here  of  the  fourth  Symphony  ;  but  it  was  on  the 
whole  a  very  good  one — one  of  the  best.  It 
sounded  exceedingly  rich  and  clear,  but  needed 
larger  space  to  subdue  and  blend  the  fresh  tone- 
coloring  more  sweetly.  For  this  is  the  sweetest, 
as  well  as  the  most  love-impassioned,  restless  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies.  The  melancholy,  rumi- 
nating introduction,  so  full  of  profound  feeling, 
and  the  fiery  decision  of  the  plunge  into  the  Alle- 
gro, were  brought  out  admirably.  A  little  more 
of  delicate  shading  on  the  part  of  the  wind  in- 
struments, especially  the  brass,  was  all  that  the 
rest  required.  The  Adagio  was  perhaps  a  trifle 
not  slow  enough  ;  but  how  exquisitely  it  made  its 
beauty  felt,  in  spite  of  little  blemishes ;  it  was  a 
great  blemish,  however,  when  it  came  the  turn  of 
the  tympani  to  take  up  the  throbbing  figure  which 
forms  all  along  the  groundwork  of  the  melody ; 
they  were  in  no  tune.  The  Scherzo  needed  more 
rehearsal  to  ensure  perfection  in  the  passages 
begun  by  one  set  of  instruments  and  concluded 
by  others ;  yet  it  had   life  and  spirit ;  but  the 
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glorious  wild  freedom  of  the  Finale  was  well  pre- 
served, witli  all  its  wealth  of  beauties.  The  old 
Freyt^chulz  overture  was  finely  performed,  and 
after  our  long  fasting  of  the  orchestral  appetite, 
keenly  approved  itself  as  still  one  of  the  matchless 
overtures. 

Wagner's  "  Faust"  overture  interested  us  far 
more  deeply  than  we  had  anticipated.  If  we  may 
speak  from  a  single  hearing,  it  is  profound  in  sen- 
timent, original  in  conception,  logical  in  treat- 
ment, euphonious  as  well  as  bold  in  instrumenta- 
tion, and  marvellously  interesting  to  the  end, 
ill  spite  of  its  sombre,  restless  monotony  of  feeling. 
It  is  not  a  dramatic  overture ;  does  not  attempt 
to  portray  in  contrasted  themes  the  characters  of 
Faust  and  Margaret  and  Mephistopheles,  but 
confines  itself  to  the  illustration  of  a  single  pas- 
sage in  tlie  poem,  taken  from  Faust's  second  in- 
terview with  Mephistopheles,  in  which,  however, 
the  key-note  of  the  poem  may  be  found ;  to-wit 
that  feeling  of  the  emptiness  of  life,  that  restless 
and  unsatiftied  yearning  for  the  infinite,  border- 
ing on  despair,  of  which  Goethe  makes  his  Faust 
the  type,  and  which  is  expressed  in  the  lines 
above  cited  as  a  motto,  as  well  as  in  all  the  first 
part  of  the  poem.  The  overture  was  originally 
written  in  Wagner's  earlier  days,  in  Paris,  Janu- 
ary 1840,  and  was  re-wrought  and  published,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Lizst,  in  Zurich,  his  present 
place  of  exile,  in  1855.  In  the  preface  to  his 
three  opera  poems,  Wagner  refers  to  it  as  having 
been  intended  "  to  form  only  the  first  movement 
of  a  grand  Faust  symphony  ;"  but  nevertheless  he 
has  now  published  it  as  a  Faust  overture,  com- 
plete in  itself.  Wo  will  not,  without  further  hear- 
ing, attempt  any  minute  description  of  the  music. 
It  seemed  to  fully  satisfy  its  end  ;  it  spoke  of  the 
restless  mood,  the  baffled  aspiration,  the  painful, 
tragic  feeling  of  the  infinite  amid  the  petty,  cha- 
fing limitations  of  this  world,  which  every  soul  has 
felt  too  keenly,  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  its  own  life,  and  its  breadth  of 
culture.  Never  did  music  seem  more  truly  work- 
ing in  its  own  sphere,  except  when  it  presents  the 
heavenly  solution  and  sings  all  of  harmony  and 
peace.  The  overture  suggests  analogy,  in  tone 
and  spirit,  with  such  works  as  the  Allegro  of  the 
C  minor  Symphony,  and  that  of  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony, the  overture  to  Coriolanus,  &c.,  of  Bee- 
thoven ;  there  is  something  of  the  same  sublime 
struggle  of  the  soul  with  destiny.  That  Wagner's 
Faust  can  bear  comparison  in  point  of  true  ima- 
ginative gsnius,  we  will  not  venture  to  suggest. 
Such  a  work  needs  several  hearings.  The  inter- 
pretation by  the  orchestra  was  certainly  success- 
ful. We  trust  it  will  not  at  once  be  laid  upon  the 
shelf. 

The  Mendelssohn  iVb«ur»o,  that  delicious  bit  of 
dream  music,  had  lost  nothing  of  its  charm.  It 
could  pass  for  an  intermezzo,  remote  enough  In 
character,  between  the  Faust  yearnings  and  des- 
pairs, and  the  Tannhauser  chorus  of  the  Pilgrims 
who  had  found  rest,  and  whose  song  therefore 
breathes  the  pure  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  soul 
that  has  found  God.  Wa  were  all  familiar  with 
the  strain  as  introduced  in  the  beginning  and  con- 
clusion of  the  overture.  Here  it  is  first  sung  (to 
words  above)  by  male  voices  in  the  same  rich 
four-part  harmony,  followed  by  hallelujahs,  and 
then  repeated  in  unison  fortissimo,  with  the  tre- 
mendous accompaniment  of  violin  figures,  as  in 
the  overture.  It  was  finely  sung  by  a  select  choir 
of  about  forty  of  our  best  male   voices,  which 


formed  a  very  rich  and  musical  body  of  tone,  and 
achieved  a  decided  triumph,  being  most  eagerly 
encored. — Mr.  Schultze's  solo,  and  the  "Tell" 
overture  we  were  obliged  to  lose,  to  catch  a  few 
strains  of  Thalberg. 


Thalberg  in  Boston. 

We  have  at  length  our  turn  of  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  "New  School"  pianism,  now  ripened  and 
mellowed  by  somewhat  of  age,  in  the  person  of  its 
first  creator  and  exponent,  into  atljing  of  quiet  and  de- 
licious beauty,  as  contrasted  with  the  painful  prodigies 
with  which  we  have  been  dazzled  by  his  imitators. 
The  Pope  himself,  and  not  his  simulacrum,  rides  in 
this  carriage.  So,  in  spite  of  the  great  snow-storm, 
all  the  world  turned  out  to  see  and  hear;  and  we 
entered  the  Boston  Music  Hall  at  a  late  hour,  to 
find  it  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  a  gay,  de- 
lighted looking  crowd,  many  hundreds  of  whom,  it 
wasApIain  to  see,  were  indebted  to  their  Santa  Claus 
too  Vor  free  safe  conduct  through  the  snow  to  such  a 
palace  of  light  and  warmth  and  melody.  We  en" 
tered  just  in  time  to  catch  the  last  strains  of  Mad- 
ame D'Angki's  third  piece,  (from  Semiramide)  and 
be  surprised  by  a  contralto  voice,  the  richest,  strong- 
est, and  most  even  in  its  quality,  that  we  have  heard 
since  Aleoni's.  As  wo  listened  further,  in  her 
Cenrentota  piece  :  Nacqui  all  affanno  and  iVon  piumesla, 
wo  were  pleasantly  aware  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
individuality  of  color  in  her  (not  the  lowest)  contralto 
tones — a  quality  that  wooed  attention  irresistibly. 
The  very  low  notes  were  more  dry  and  juiceless  than 
Alboni's  ;  we  never  like  them  much  in  any  one,  and 
it  is  one  little  sign  of  an  improving  taste  that  these 
vocal  monstrosities  are  not  so  sure  to  "  bring  the 
house  down  "  as  they  once  were.  All  her  middle 
register  is  beautiful  and  rich  and  even,  of  remarkable 
volume  ;  but  on  the  confines  of  soprano  the  voice 
becomes  hard  and  likes  not  to  sustain  a  note.  The 
execution  was  marvellously  smooth  and  finished. 
Since  Alboni,  we  have  had  no  such  passage  singing 
by  a  contralto  as  those  rapid  variations  of  Nbtipiu 
mesta.  The  slow  canlabile,  too,  was  full  of  expres- 
sion. The  whole  style  was  large  and  generous,  in 
keeping  with  the  abundant  figure  and  genial,  good- 
natured,  bright  face  of  the  siTiger.  The  coarse  shout 
in  the  Spanish  piece  (in  answer  to  the  encore)  some- 
what broke  the  charm. 

Then  Thalbekg  came.  That  modest,  quiet,  self- 
possessed,  well-bred,  middle-aged  English-looking 
gentleman,  making  his  way  across  the  stage  as 
quietly  as  if  he  were  the  stillest  retired  scholar  in  the 
audience  seeking  his  way  to  a  seat,  was  he.  If  he 
can  advance  so  quietly  to  do  all  that  has  been  told  of 
him,  it  is  pretty  certain  he  can  do  it.  He  had  already 
played  some  three  of  his  Fantasias  on  operatic 
themes — his  peculiar  specialite — and  now»  touched  a 
few  chords  of  his  Erard  by  way  of  prelude  to  his 
Barcarole,  one  of  his  most  graceful  pieces,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Serenade  from  Don  Pasquate,  the 
everlasting  sugar  and  watery  serenade,  to  which  we 
always  pay  the  penalty  of  listening  (as  we  do  to 
bores)  by  having  it  come  back  and  haunt  us  after- 
ward involuntarily.  But  in  Thalberg's  playing  the 
stale  melody  was  refined  to  crystal  clearness,  and  one 
enjoyed  the  pure  beauty  of  sound  without  much 
thought  of  meaning.  His  graceful  arabesque  became 
the  work  of  art  that  claimed  attention  and  rewarded 
it,  in  spite  of  the  subject  which  it  played  around. 
Sig.  MoRELLi,  the  fine  baritone,  sang  once,  and 
Thalberg  closed  the  evening  with  variations  upon 
L'Elisir  d'Amore,  a  very  brilliant  piece,  in  which 
octaves  with  one  hand  ran  as  smoothly  and  easily  as 
single  scales.  In  all  these  things  the  execution  was 
so  perfect  that  the  mind  did  not  begin  to  analyze,  or 
hardly  ask  itself  what  it  was  hearing ;  it  might  break 
the  charm  to  ask  a  question.  There  was  a  singular 
completeness  about  it.    The  execution  was  perfec- 


tion, the  like  of  which  we  had  not  heard  before. 
Each  piece  told  its  story  so  perfectly,  that  yon  forgot 
to  ask  how  much  it  was  all  worth,  as  music — how 
many  such  it  would  take  to  weigh  down  a  Beethoven 
Adagio,  a  Mendelssohn  "  Song  without  Words,"  a 
tone-reverie  of  Chopin,  &c. ;  let  all  that  go  I  Enough 
for  the  day  is  the  beauty  thereof,  and  here  was  a 
thing  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  we  will  weigh  when 
we  have  leisure,  and  when  the  spirit  says  we  must. 
To  Thalberg  we  could  but  be  all  ear,  all  sense  of 
magical  beauty  of  sound.  '  It  was  enough  to  watch 
the  sparkling  combinations,  without  criticism,  with- 
out thought  of  ulterior  purpose,  as  we  do  rippling 
waters  or  the  wheat-field  running  in  waves  before  the 
wind.  Those  sometimes  are  profitable  moments, 
though  you  can  give  no  account  of  them.  How  long 
such  charm  may  last  we  do  not  ask  here.  We  were 
thankful  for  a  new  and  exquisite  sensation  ;  and 
that  it  was  to  hear  at  last  fully,  perfectly  done,  and 
by  the  master  of  them  all,  what  we  have  seen  so 
many  sweat  and  strain  themselves  to  do  but  passably. 

New  as  the  sensation  was,  of  Thalberg  there  can 
nothing  new  be  said.  What  first  strikes  you  is  the 
ease  and  quiet  of  his  playing ;  it  is  the  character  of 
the  whole  man  to  his  fingers'  ends.  The  greatest 
difficulties  are  done  so  easily,  you  only  know  ^hat 
they  are  difScult  because  you  have  heard  others  try 
them.  The  sense  of  difficulty  is  forgotten  ;  Art  has 
lifted  you  to  its  sphere  of  Freedom. 

Next,  the  purity  of  the  whole  rendering,  not  dis- 
turbed by  any  show  of  effect.  The  composition  is 
before  you,  pure  and  clear,  without  alloy  of  matter 
or  machinery,  as  a  musician  hears  it  in  his  mind  in 
reading  it  from  notes.  The  engraving  and  the  im- 
pression are  alike  perfect.  There  is  nothing  that 
you  can  criticize  about  the  picture,  unless  it  be  the 
design  itself. 

Thirdly,  perfect  symmetry  and  proportion  in 
everything ;  exquisite  gradation  of  force  ;  such  a'es- 
cetido  and  diminuendo  as  only  the  wind  in  the  tree, 
or  the  surf  on  the  beach  has  taught  us;  such  mas- 
terly working  up  of  climaxes,  such  continuity  of 
form  and  beauty,  such  sure,  decided/startling  answer 
to  each  call  for  strong  and  bold  eflFects,  such  artistic; 
subduing  and  toning  down  of  the  whole,  with  only 
increase  of  power  and  freshness.    And  so  on. 

Next,  let  us  say,  thorough  command  of  his  instru- 
ment, perfect  pianism.^  There  stood  the  most  per- 
fect of  piano-fortes,  and  there  sat  he,  for  when  it  had 
waited,  and  to  whom  it  had  grown,  to  bring  out  all 
its  resources.  Have  we  ever  known  a  touch  like 
his  ?  Were  not  the  fingers  predestined  to  the  keys  ? 
Have  we  ever  heard  such  tone,  wooed,  coaxed,  or 
struck  out  7 — due  to  the  player  as  well  as  the  maker. 
Have  we  heard  such  crisp,  cleanly  cut,decisive  chords, 
and  almost  of  orchestral  breadth  f  such  absolute 
distinction  between  chords  arpeyyio-ed  and  chords 
struck  at  once  I  Or  such  liquid,  even  runs  ?  or  such 
consummate  command  of  the  pedals,  winning  beau- 
ties and  excluding  blurs, — an  art  which  very,  very 
few  pianists  quite  possess  ?  And  so  on  through  the 
whole  chapter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  expression. 
How  the  theme,  the  melody  stands  out  pronounced 
and  personal  in  the  midst  of  whatsoever  whirl  and 
complication  of  accompanying  ornament !  It  sings 
itself  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  top  of  the  instrument 
as  veritable  soprano,  tenor  or  baritone.  Thesetting 
and  illustration  of  the  theme,  are  equally  harmoni- 
ous and  well-conceived  ;  but  here  wo  touch  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  Thalberg,  the  operatic  Fantasia,  the 
form  of  modern  concert  music  which  he  has  created 
and  turned  all  the  heads  of  youag  pianists  with,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  has  developed  ideas  and  re- 
sources of  pianism,  which  must  dominate  more  or 
less  henceforth  in  all  the  music  written  for  that  in- 
strument. But  we  must  postpone  what  we  have  to 
say  of  it,  until  we  have  room  to  speak  of  the  second 
.equally  successful  and  almo'st  equally  crowded  con- 
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cert,  of  Thursday  evening,  when  he  played  his  Son- 
nambula,  Don  Giovanni  and  Lucre:ia  fantasias,  besides 
his  exquisitely,  feverishly  delicate,  delirious  Taran- 
tella. 

This  evening  Mr.  Thalberg  will  appear  also  *s 
an  interpreter  of  classical  music,  and  will  play  Beet- 
hoven's C  minor  Concerto,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Zer- 
ralin's  orchestra,  besides  a  rich  programme  otherwise. 
His  fourth  and  fifth  concerts  in  Boston  will  be  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  next.  He  will  play 
twice  also  before  the  children  of  the  public  schools, 
and  is  giving  concerts  nearly  every  evening  in  neigh- 
boring cities.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  18th  inst., 
he  proposes,  with  the  aid  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  to  give  a  Sacred  Concert  in  the  Music  Hall, 
and  produce  Mozart's  "Requiem";  Mmes.  DeWil- 
HORST  and  D'Angri,  Sig.  Morelli,  and  a  tenor 
(not  yet  named),  to  sing  the  solos. 


Beethoven's  Early  Sonatas. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  expresses  surprise 
that  in  our  recent  article  "  A.  W.  T."  mentions 
but  three  Sonatas  as  composed  in  Beethoven's 
boyhood.  There  are  six,  he  says,  that  the  great 
composer  wrote  before  the  publication  of  his 
Trios,  Op.  1,  though  he  is  unalile  to  say  that  they 
are  all  embra  ed  in  the  dedication  to  the  Prince 
Bishop.  "  A.  W.  r."  writes  us  upon  this  point  as 
follows  : 

"You  will  see  that  the  title  which  I  translated 
says  expressly,  "  Three  Sonatas,"  &o.,  and  three 
is  the  number  in  the  original  publication,  which  I 
have  examined.  That  Beethoven  wrote  much 
music  before  the  publication  of  the  Trios  Op.  1  is 
■well  known  ;  it  is  also  well  known  that  but  little 
of  this  music  ever  saw  the  light.  Instead  of 
rushing  into  print,  he,  at  the  age  of  22,  began  at 
the  very  beginning,  and  went  through  an  entire 
course  of  musical  study  anew  with  Albrechts- 
berger,  before  publishing  his  Opus  1,  suppressing 
his  youthful  works. 

"  If  your  correspondent  can  produce  more 
three  youthful  sonatas  it  would  be  a  great  gratifi- 
cation to  me  to  know  what  they  are.  and  when 
composed.  I  have  supposed  that  Wegeler's 
phrase,  "  the  sonatas  copied  into  the  Speiersche 
Blumenlese,"  referred  to  the  three  with  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  Elector.  One  early  work,  dedicated 
to  Eleanore  von  Breuning,  was  left  unfinished  at 
the  composer's  death,  and  Ries  wrote  the  con- 
clusion. 

"In  the^Thematic  Catalogue,  a  valuable  and 
very  correct  work,  the  three  others,  of  which 
your  correspondent  speaks,  are  not  given.  If  I 
can  get  a  clue  to  something  that  has  thus  far 
escaped  my  inquiries,  it  will  be  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged." 

PiTTSriELD,  Mass. — One  of  our  exchanges  speaks 
thtis  highly  of  a  soircSe  given  at  the  close  of  the  term 
of  the  "Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute,"  established 
last  year  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Oliver  : 

The  pieces,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  were 
exceedingly  well  executed,  and  the  pupils  displayed 
that  thorough  scholarship  and  classical  taste  which 
Mr.  Oliver's  style  of  teaching  is  so  sure  to  produce. 
There  was  no  extraordinary  preparation  for  this 
occasion,  nor  any  attempt  at  showing  off,  but  just  that 
mode  of  exhibition  which  shows  what  the  pupil  can 
do  as  an  ordinary  thing.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  success  of  the  institute  more  than  fuffils  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  founders,  and  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  established  on  the  firmest  foundation. 
The  novel  plan  of  a  school  designed  for  the  cultivation 
of  music  as  the  prominent  study  with  the  other  elegant 
arts,  the  language  and  literature  as  accessories,  seems 
to  fill  a  place  before  vacant ;  and  the  superior  manner 
in  which  the  plan  is  executed,  reflects  much  credit 


upon  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Oliver  and   their   accomplished 
relative  and  assistant,  Miss  Merrill. 

Sonatas  by  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  songs  by  Men- 
delssohn, and  Schubert,  &c.,  formed  part  of  the 
programme. 

Worcester,  Mass. — The  Spi/  speaks  of  a  forth- 
coming series  of  concerts,  by  Gustav  Satter  and  the 
Boston  '•  Quartet  Club."  What  that  club  may  be  I 
know  not  with  certainty.  Although  good  singing  is 
always  acceptable,  we  may  be  allowed  to  wish  that  the 
typos  had  erred  for  once,  and  that  the  club  was  the 
Quinictte  Club,  to  w'nom  we  used  to  listen  in  our  more 
musical  days,  before  "  hard  times"  had  frozen  our 
hearts  and  tightened  our  purse. strings. — Palladium, 

London. — The  Amateur  Musical  Society  has  en- 
entered  u^Don  its  eleventh  season.  The  first  concert 
took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms  Dec.  1st. 
The  News  says  of  it : 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie  is  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 
The  strength  of  the  orchestra  is  very  great ;  no  less 
than  seventy-two  stringed  instruments,  of  which  forty 
are  violins  alone ;  with  a  full  complement  of  wind  and 
brass,  the  whole  amounting  to  ninety-five — a  number 
much  exceeding  that  of  the  bands  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  or  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  In  our  opinion 
the  violins  are  too  numerous. 

The  concert  of  last  night  was  made  up  of  excellent 
materials,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  programme : 

PART  I. 

SympliODy  in  B, Beethoven. 

Madrigal,  "  Hard  by  afouutain,"  A.  D.  1550,  Huljert  Waelrent. 

Part-soog,  "  I  saw  lovely  Pliillis," B.  L.  Pearsall. 

By  Mr.  Ilenry  Leslie's  choir. 
Overture  (The  Son  aad  Stranger) Mendelssohn. 

PART  II. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  piano-forte, Mozart. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Waley. 

Song  :  "  Within  the  Convent  Garden," Thalberg. 

Mr-  Arthur  D.  Coleridge. 
Madrigal :  "  In  going  to  my  lonely  bed,"  A.  D,  1560, 

Richard  Edwardes. 

Part-song  :  "  Departure," Mendelssohn. 

By  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir. 
Overture:  (La  Pille  du  Regiment,) Donizetti. 

This  was  a  most  agreeable  mixture  of  ancient  and 
modern,  vocal  and  instrumental:  and  the  performance 
was  not  less  pleasant  than  the  selection. 

M.  Julliens  Concerts. — There  is  nothing  partic- 
ular to  record  in  the  past  week's  doings,  except  the 
Mendelssohn  Festival,  which  took  place  last  night. 
Miss  Juliana  May  continues  to  sing  "  Ernani  invo- 
lami,"  and  the  scene  from  Bctly,  varied  with  other 
popularities  from  the  Italian  repertory.  The  Trariata 
selection  has  been  alternated  with  the  Trovatore. 
The  capital  quadrille  from  Pictro  il  Grande  has  been 
revived,  and  various  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
solo  performances.  The  programme  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Festival  comprised  the  overture  to  Ruy  Bias; 
"Song  of  Night,"  Miss  Dolby;  First  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  Miss  Arabella  Goddard;  Symphony  in  A 
minor ;  Violin  Concerto,  M.  Le  Hon ;  and  Wedding 
March  from  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

On  Wednesday  Sig.  Andreoli,  the  Italian  pianist, 
and  pupil  of  the  late  Fumigalli,  performed  twice  \yith 
great  applause.  His  first  piece  was  Thalberg's  Elisir, 
which  being  encored,  Sig.  Andreoli  played  his  eternal 
and  by  no  means  brilliant  study  for  the  left  hand  alone. 
In  the  second  part  he  "had  a  shy"  at  Leopold  de 
Meyer's  Marehe  Marocaine;  but  his  own  polka,  which 
was  substituted  on  his  being  recalled,  flows  much 
more  easily  under  the  supple  fingers  of  Sig.  Andreoli. 
— Mas.  World,  Dec.  6. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  (From  the  Times,  Dee.  S.) 
— Last  night  Beethoven's  Fidelia  was  given,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  vast  many  deficiencies,  excited  a  degree  of 
interest  which,  with  an  audience  to  whom  fine  music 
signifies  something  more  than  "  tinkhng  cymbal," 
can  be  raised  by  no  other  opera  except  Do}i  Giovanni. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  execution  of  Fidclio 
was  anything  but  perfect.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
really  so  much  to  commend  that  to  miss  it  would  have 
been  to  miss  a  genuine  treat.  This  praise,  however, 
applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  three  principal 
performers: — Madame  Biidersdorff  (Fidclio),  Herr 
Reichardt  (Florestan),  and  Herr  Formes  (Ptoeco). 
All  three  are  versed  in  the  pure  German  traditions, 
and  consequently  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the 
recorded  intentions  of  the  composer.  Besides  which, 
all  three  are  artists,  both  in  a  musical  and  histrionic 
sense,  and  artists  as  conscientious  as  they  are  able. 

The  other  four  personages  we  have  seen  better 
represented  than  last  night.  The  ensemble,  except  in 
the  concerted  rpusie  of  the  prison  scene,  where 
Leonora,  Florestan,  and  Eooco  are  prominent,  was 
rarely  satisfactory;  the  band — though  cleverly  con- 
ducted by  Herr  Anschuez,  and  containing  in  a  large 
measure  the  elements  of  efficiency — was  seldom  exactly 
what  could  have  been  wished  in  an  opera  like  Fidclio  ; 
the  chorus  still  more  seldom.  The  impressive  invoca- 
tion of  the  prisoners  was,  to  use  a  very  homely  word, 
"mulled;"  and,  though  some  passages  of  the  mag- 
nificient  finale  went  far  better  and  produced  a  far 
greater  effect,  others  were  anything  but  perfect.  The 
opera  wjts  played  with  dialogue  (as  composed),  the 
principal  singers  using  the  German  tongue,  the  chorus 
a  language  of  their  own. 


Hamburg. — A  friend,  who  was  present,  sends  us 
the  programme  of  "  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh 
Philharmonic  Private  Concert,"  (first  of  a  series  of 
four  this  winter,)  given  in  the  Wormer'schen  Convert- 
saale,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Nov.  22,  in  memory 
of  the  lamented  RoiiERT  ScnuMANN.  There  was  an 
orchestra  of  fifty,  and  a  chorus  of  six,ty  or  eiyhty 
voices.  The  soprani  were  all  dressed  in  black,  and 
the  front  of  the  stage  hung  with  festoons  of  white  lace 
on  a  black  ground.  The  selections  were  mostly  from 
Schumann's  compositions  : 

PART  I. 

1— Chorus  from  Handel's  "  Judaa  Maccaba?us  "' 

2 — Eulogy,  by  Robert  Heller,  spoken  by  Herr  Jauner. 

3 — Overture  to  "  Manfred,"  by  Schumann. 

4 — Chaconne,  for  the  violin,  by  J.  S.  Bach,  played  by  Concert- 
master  Jo  ichim. 

5 — Piano  Concerto  of  Schumann,  in  A  minor,  played  by  Herr 
Brahms. 

PART  II. 

1 — Requiem  for  Mignon,  by  Schumann. 

2 — Fantasia  for  Violin,  with  Orchestra,  by  Schumann,  per- 
formed by  Herr  Joachim. 

3 — Overture  to  "  Kgmoot,"  Beethoven. 

Frankfort  am  Main. — On  the  10th  of  Dec.  was 
given  the  second  and  last  Soiree  of  the  Parisian 
Quintet  Society,  formed  six  years  since  for  the 
performance  of  Beethoven's  posthumous  Quartets.  It 
consists  of  Messrs.  Maurin  (1st  violin)  Sabattier 
{2d  do.)  Mas  (alto),  and  Chevillard  (violoncello), 
all  members  of  the  imperial  chapel.  Herr  A.  Blhl 
assisted  as  pianist.  The  programme  consisted  of 
three  works  of  Beethoven,  viz :  Quartet  in  C  minor, 
op.  131 ;  Trio  for  Piano,  violin  and  'cello,  in  D  major; 
and  Quartet  in  C  major,  op.  59,  No.  3.  The  hall  in 
which  the  soiree  was  given  is  in  one  of  the  large  hotels 
of  Frankfort  {HoUdndische  liof),  which  holds  300  to 
400  persons,  and  is,  by  accident  or  design,  a  most  ex- 
cellent music  room.  On  this  occasion  it  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  a  delighted  audience. 


J^xlui^rtis^m^nis, 


THALBERG'S    CONCERTS. 

CARD  OP  THE  MANAGEMENT.— It  has  been  the  intentinn 
of  the  Management  to  gire  in  Boston  only  FIVE  Concerts, 
(two  of  which  have  already  taken  place,)  and  to  play  on  the 
off  nights  in  the  neighboring  cities.  The  fatigue,  however,  ac- 
■cruing  to  the  artists  from  daily  travel  in  such  an  unpropitious 
season,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  their  arriving  at  tbe  re- 
quisite time,  have  induced  the  following  change.  The  series 
has  been  extended  to  TOUR  MORE  CONCERTS,  instead  of 
three,  ■which  will  take  place  in  rapid  .'^uuccession,  viz:  The 
Third  on  SATURDAY,  January  10  ;  the  Fourth  on  TUESDAY, 
Jan.  13:  the  Fifth  on  FRIDAY,  Jan.  16;  the  Sixth  (Sucred) 
on  SUNDAY,  Jan.  18.  In  consequence  of  which  tbe  price  of 
admission  lias  been  put  at  ONE  DOLLAR  to  all  parts  of  the 
Hall.  Seats  secured  without  any  ex^ra  charge  In  addition 
to  the  above  Concerts  Mr.  Thalberg  will  give  TWO  FREE 
CONCERTS  to  the  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  on  Monday 
Jan.  12,  and  Saturday  Jan.  17.  * 

On  SATURDAY,  January  10,  THALDERG  and  D'ANGRl'S 
third  appearance.  An  ecgagen:ent  has  been  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Zerrahn  and  his  Orchestra,  from  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  which  will  enable  Mr.  Thalberg  to  perforvn,  with  full 
Orchestral  accompaniments,  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  Minor 
on  one  of  Chickering  &  Sons'  Grand  Piano  Fortes.  In  addition 
to  which  he  will  play  his  Fantasias  on  Miisauiello  and  the 
Prayer  of  Moses.  Madame  D'Angri  will  sing  selections  from 
Don  Giovanni,  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Semiramij',  and 
Cenerentola.  The  Orchestra  will  play  Overtures  from  Der 
Freischiitz,  William  Tell,  and  March  fr^m  the  Prnphete,  and 
the  Andante  from  Rcethoven's  Fourth  Symphony.  Admission 
to  all  parts  of  the  Ilall,  SI.  Seats  may  be  secured  without 
any  extra  charge,  at  Russell  &  Richardson's,  282  Washington 
street,  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Ail  seats  unsold  may  be  had 
in  the  evening  at  the  door. 

CHAMBER    CONCEHTS. 

The  MenddssoSiH  ftiiisatett^  Club's 

Will  take  place  on  TUESDAY,  Jan.  13,  at  Messrs.  Chickerinq's 
Rooms,  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG,  Vocalist. 

Mozart's  Clarinctte  Quintette, — a  new  Quartette  by  Haydn, 
and  other  One  work.s,  fur  which  see  programme. 

Half  package  of  Four  Ticke^s,  to  be  u»ed  at  pleasure,  ©2,50  ; 
Single  tickets  SPl  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

PHILH  AKBIONIC    SOIREES. 

QUSTAVE     SATTER'S 

SECOND  SOIREB  will  tnke  place  at  the  Booms  of  Messrs. 

HAI.LET,  DATIS  &  CO.,  No.  409  IVashlDgton  St., 

On  WEDHESDAY  EVENING,  Jan.  21st, 

■\yhen  he  will  be  assisteJ  by  Mr.  William  Masok,  the  eminent 

piaDlst,  .and  other  distinguished  artists. 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS. 

THE  SECOND  CONCERT,  being  tlufirst  of  the  regular  series 
of  four,-N\\\  bci  given  on  Saturday  Kveuing,  Jan.  24, 
1857.  Subsi  ription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  priucipal  mu.=io 
stores,  ivneie  also  tickets  can  be  obtained.  Packages  of  4 
tickets,  3?3  j  siogle  ticket  $1. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 
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NOTICE. 

THE  members  of  the  Orpheus  Glee  Club  respectfully  inform 
their  friends  and  subscribers,  that  their  FIRST  Concert  of 
the  Series  of  Three,  -prill  take  place  at 

Mercantile  Hall,  16  Siinimer  sti-eet, 

On  SATURDAY,  Jan.  17,  1857, 
on  which  occasion  they  will  be  kindly  assisted  by 
Miss  LTJCY  A.  DOANE, 

Mr.  IIUGO  LEONHARD,  pianist,  and 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SCHULTZE,  Violinist. 

AUGUST  KREISSUANN DIRECTOR. 

Single  Tickets,  to  be  had  at  the  door  on  the  evening,  £0  cts. 
Concert  to  commence  at  7K  o'clock  precisely. 

NEW  MUSIC— The  following  compositions  for  the 
Piano-Eorte,  by  Herr  R.  GOLDBECK,  have  just  been  re- 
ceived, and  are  offered  for  sale  by  C.  BKEUSING,  No.  (01 
Broadway.  .    „      ,  ,i 

R.  QoLDBECK— 'Souvenir  de  FaveroUes,'  M^lodie  Efcude.op.  li 

'  I'Amazone,'  Mazourka op.  1« 

'Galop  de  Jeanne' op.  16 

'  Aguarelles'— 12  pensees  musicales ' op.  13 

1.  Souvenir  deCbeswick. 

2.  Souvenir  de  Brighton. 

3.  Ma  Barque. 

4.  Tendresse. 

5.  Nocturne  614giaque. 

6.  Jours  passes. 

7.  Pleurs  et  soupira  d'amour. 

8.  3IeIancolie,  Priere,  RSve  de  bonheur. 

9.  Barcarolle. 

10.  Ma  chanson. 

11.  Promenade  sous  les  chAtaigniers. 

12.  Une  nuit  etoil6e. 

'  La  rai-a/crtrf^'— Etude  de  bravoure op  19 

*  Myosotis'— Meditation  musicale op.  20 

'  Venezia' — Scene  de  Lagunes op.  21 

*  Le  Prophete'— Grand  Fantaiaie  de  Concert  {Hommage  i 

Fr.  Liszt) op.  22 

'  II  Trovatore'— Fantaisie  dramatique op  23 

'  L'abandonne'— Morceau  de  Fantaisie op.  25 

Overture  to  his  Opera  comiqde  The  '  Soldier's  Retdrn' 

(arranged  for  the  piano  by  the  author  himself) op.  26 

'  Scene  sur  le  lac  de  Geneve' — op.  27 

'  Chant  de  jeune  fiUe' op.  28 

'  Souvenir  d'Appony'— Polka  Mazourka op.  29 

'  Valseinterrompue' op.  30 

*  Lilie'— Polka  Mazourka op.  31 

'  Day-Bream' — Impromptu op.  32 

'  La  Complain te' — Melodic  russe op.  33 

'  Dans  les  montngnes' op.  34 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
"WEDI^TESDAT  AFTEBMOON"  COI^rOEKTS, 
^.t  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  "Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  Jauuary,  1857.  There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians,  with  Mr.  Caul  Zee- 
RAHN  as  Conductor.    Further  particulars  hereafter. 

■  .JOB  PMFTISTG 

OF     EVERY     DESCKIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
I^O.    SI    SCHOOL    STK,EET. 

SIGNOK   AUGUSTO   BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 
Residence  No.  86  Pincltiiey  Street. 

COPARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 

MR.  JOHN  C.  HAYNES  is  admitted  as  a  partner  in  my 
house  from  this  date.    The  style  of  the  firm  will  be 
OLIVER  DITSON   &  CO. 
Boston,  Jix.  1,  1857.  OLIVER  DITSON. 

ONE    OF    A    THOUSAND 

OF    THE    PAVOEAELE    OPINIONS    RESPECTING 

THE    GOLDEN   WREATH. 

An  Eminent  Teacher  of  Music  at  the  West  writes 
as  follows  :  "  I  ttiink  the  Golden  Wreath  a  treasure,  and  am 
sanguine  of  liaTing  it  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  1  shall  distribute  a  dozen  for  inspection,  and  in  the 
mean  time  dispose  of  One  Hundred  copies  to  my  select  classes, 
which  please  send  me,''  &c.  &c. 

The  Tenth  Thousand  is  now  ready.    Price,  30  cents. 
S.3  per  dozen 
Published  by  Oliver  IMtsoii  &,  Co.  115  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  850  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


TREM03VJ"T  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Foreign  Classic  Mu.sic,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbault,  a  few  copies. 
Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meyer  Flutes. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

4ui)ii  nf  tl)B  '\imi  m\  linging, 

^EDWABD^.    BAIiOH. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway,  NX, 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION  OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE, 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEADY: 

VOI4UME     VII, 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  (timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments ;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  Sr3. 

VOLUME    VIH. 

Dr.  Crotcli's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price,  S5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  $1  13.  By 
mail,  $1  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  Issued : 

Tol.  1.    Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue ^1  63 

"  2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"  6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Tol-l,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.    Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOVELLO'S    music    STORE, 
389  Broadway,  Tiew  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

KESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

OKGAKIST  of  SECOBflB  PRESBYTERIAST  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I^TJBLISISEE,    OF    3VCTJSIC, 

EnJtr  BtalM  in  ptusixal  ^Htttljaniiist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


_^- 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITU  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  ^%^ashiiigton  Street,  Boston, 

{Near  Boylston  Market.) 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIC     AUD     JOB     FBIIfTIIirG    OFFICE, 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER. 

Ertstiuitorof  tf)t  piano- jfoitf,  ©iflan  &  l^axmonj, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  33  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardijon's  Musical  Exchange,  282  WashingtOD  St. 

a.    ANDR^    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  .1.  Andre,  Offenhach,  Puhlisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores, 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maiiiafactory,  3T9  "WaslliEig^toii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMP05STEKS  OF  FOBEIGM  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

Ho.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Kintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  5G  l^iieelaiid  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bas?  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  \7ashington  St.,  or  a.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Xre- 
mont  Row. 

C.    BI£EUSIN«J, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Dejiot  of  Erarcfs   Grand  Pia7ios. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  |3apj:r  of  girt  an&  3^\Uxzt)xxz, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  anniun.,  in  adi-aiice. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AYorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Coucerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  "Worts 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &o.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  en  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  hearings ;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[t!?^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  D^nGIIT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Tirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line .5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  perhne  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Mozart's  Eequiem. 

[The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  "  Re- 
quiem "  was  contributed  to  Novello's  Musical  TimeSj 
(London,)  by  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  the  author  of  the  ex- 
cellent English  Life  of  Mozart.  As  we  have  not  before 
published  any  version  of  the  familiar  siory,  and  as  we 
are  now  about  to  have  the  Requiem  performed  in 
Boston,  (thanks  to  Mr.  Thalbehg,)  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  interest  our  readers.  There  is-no  better 
version  of  the  story,  and  the  accompanying  remarks 
will  help  prepare  the  listener  for  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  music.  This,  however,  is  but  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  to  an  extended  critical  analysis  of  the 
whole  composition,  which  we  may  perhaps  find  reason 
to  transfer  to  our  columns  hereafter.] 

During  the  twelve  years  which  Mozart  spent  at 
Vienna,  on  his  removal  from  Salzburg,  his  genius 
had  borne  the  fruits  of  these  preparatory  studies 
(his  earlier  Masses)  principally  in  secular  music, 
for  the  stage,  the  orchestra,  and  the  chamber; 
and,  except  the  Mass  in  C  minor,  composed  the 
year  after  his  marriage,  which  now  forms  the 
ground  work  of  Davidde  Penitente,  he  had 
rendered  no  tribute  to  the  church — though  this 
nursing  mother,  who  had  brought  him  up  to 
maturity  under  her  especial  care^  maintained  his 
interest  and  affection.  On  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
public  life  at  Vienna  we  might  still  think  with 
some  degree  of  indignation  and  grief,  were  it  not 
better  to 

Let  determined  things 
To  destiny  hold  unbewailed  their  way. 

Without  the  antecedents  of  such  a  career  we 
could  not  have  possessed  the  Requiem,  which  owes 
its  chief  peculiarities  and  impassioned  style  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced  •  the 
mind  bright  and  unimpaired,  the  body  wastinir,— 
the  hand  of  death  tracing  notes  in  which  "^the 
composer  fully  believed  he  was  celebratintr  his 
own  obsequies,  and  bidding  final  adieu  to  earth 
and  its  concerns. 

The  history  of  the  composition  of  the  Requiem 
ia  too  familiar  to  be  repeated :  we  all  know  what 
tender  domestic  scenes  and  embarrassments  it 
occasioned— how  Mozart  worked  at  it  sometimes 


to  swooning — how  often  the  score  was  taken  from 
him  by  his  wife,  and  again,  at  his  earnest  solici- 
tation, returned,  to  be  finally  completed  by  the 
time  when  he  took  to  his  death-bed  ;  his  imagina- 
tion being  through  the  whole  period  filled  with 
fatal  presentiments  and  images  of  the  other  world 
— that  he  had  received  a  supernatural  commission 
—that  his  health  was  undermined  by  poison — ■ 
with  olher  '  sick  men's  dreams.'  He  appears  to 
have  been  surprised  by  the  sudden  summons ;  he 
thought  how  young  he  was  to  die,  estimating  life 
by  years  rather  than  by  sensations — forgetting 
that  he  had  compressed  in  thought,  feeling,  and 
action,  three  lives  into  one — forgetting  the  nine 
hundred  works  which  he  had  composed  —  the 
night  how  often  turned  into  day  by  him,  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure — the  masquerades,  the  balls,  and 
the  occasional  convivial  excesses  in  which  he  had 
shared  with  the  actors ;  for  all  which,  as  it  may 
have  been  too  much  on  either  side,  the  laws  of 
our  mechanical  being  demand  a  reckoning,  and 
even  the  favored  Mozart  could  claim  no  exemp- 
tion. Preoccupied  with  the  effort  to  understand 
his  own  genius,  and  with  the  desire  to  accomplish 
what  seemed  open  to  him  in  music,  he  seems  in 
his  personal  conduct  to  have  acted  at  times  with 
an  indifference  to  consequences,  which  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth  and  the  abstract  character  of  his 
pursuits  may  alone  explain,  if  not  quite  excuse. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  when  his  health 
had  suffered  a  serious  change,  though  it  at  first 
occasioned  no  ground  for  alarm,  that  be  received 
a  commission  from  some  unknown  hand  to 
compose  a  Recjuiem,  which  was  to  be  in  his  best 
manner,  and  entirely  in  the  style  which  he  himself 
approved.  For  what  purpose  the  original  pos- 
sessor of  the  work  treated  for  it  in  the  manner  he 
did,  making  no  restrictions  on  him  from  retaining 
a  score,  or  even  publishing  it  when  he  thought  fit, 
remains  to  this  day  a  mystery.  We  have  heard  a 
Count  Wallsegg  named  as  this  individual  'stran- 
ger.' Desiring  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  decease  of  a  lady  whom  he  had  tenderly 
loved,  by  the  performance  of  a  Requiem  exclu- 
sively his  own,  he  procured  this ;  some  say  that  he 
wished  it  to  pass  as  his  own  composition — a  dan- 
gerous fraud  if  he  had  done  nothing,  and  still 
more  if  the  contrary  :  but  to  this  story  we  give  no 
heed,  for  his  first  business  in  such  an  attempt 
should  have  been  to  destroy  all  traces  of  Mozart's 
handwriting;  and  even  then  his  secret  must  have 
remained  in  jeopardy,  from  the  free  intercourse 
with  his  friends  and  family  which  the  composer 
always  maintained  while  writing.  Instead  of 
finding  base  and  unworthy  motives  for  the 
instigator  of  the  Requiem — accusations  which  bear 
with  them  their  own  refutation — we  can  only 
express  the  obligation  of  the  world  to  him,  and 
wish  that  Mozart  had  earlier  found  so  discerning 
a  patron. 

The  composer  himself  innocently  founded  the 
tale  of  mystery  which  has  circulated  with  his 
Requiem — the  origin  of  which  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  excited  and  gloomy  imagination 
which  accompanied  his  sickness.  That  a  rich  and 
tasteful  nobleman  who  knew  Mozart's  power  of 
writing  in  the  most  elevated  style  of  sacred  music, 
should  wish  to  possess  a  Requiem  by  him  was  not 
wonderful ;  but  that,  in  treating  for  it,  he  concealed 
his  name,  paid  handsomely  beforehand  and  trans- 
acted the  whole  affair  through  the  agency  of  one 
who  seemed  to  watch  Mozart  and  to  come  upon 


him  at  unexpected  times  and  places,  was  strange, 
and  appeared  to  the  composer  almost  supernatural- 
He  was  haunted  from  time  to  time  by  ihe  presence 
of  a  man  whose  sole  care  seemed  to  be  the 
Reqrdem;  and  this  mysterious  figure  approached 
him  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  carriage  which 
conveyed  him  to  Prague,  to  compose  La  Clemertza 
cli  Tito.  With  his  head  and  heart  full  of  the 
beautiful  melodies  which  distinguish  that  opera, 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  such  an  apparition — the 
train  of  ideas  called  up  by  it — may  be  imagined. 
"  Who  can  it  be  that  is  thus  earnest  on  this  ghast- 
ly funereal  theme  ?  Certainly  a  messenger  from 
the  other  world,  and  he  foretells  my  death." 
Thus  reasoned  on  false  grounds  the  sick  Mozart, 
and  he  arrived  at  a  right  conclusion  by  the  instinct 
which  is  beyond  reason. 

Another  circumstance  brought  to  this  applica- 
tion for  the  Requiem  a  kind  of  supernatural 
interest.  Mozart  had  all  his  life  been  secretly 
wishing  for  the  opportunity  of  composing  one, 
and  now  it  occurred  almost  miraculously,  and  just 
as  he  could  have  desired.  The  subject  coincided 
exactly  with  his  frame  of  mind  in  failing  health, 
and  the  composer,  who  had  been  educated  among 
theologians,  and  in  the  strictest  observances  of  his 
community,  was  eager  for  the  opportunity  of  once 
more  doing  honor  to  that  church  of  which  he  had 
been  of  late  a  lax  and  somewhat  pardonable  mem- 
ber.* He  knew  that  the  first  privilege  of  com- 
posing for  the  church  is  independence  of  the 
public  and  freedom  from  the  prejudices  of  taste 
and  fashion  ;  and  to  be  able  to  write  his  best 
without  fear  or  hesitation  was,  to  him  who  had 
sacrificed  himself  continually  to  others,  a  rare  and 
much  desired  opjiortuniiy.  Possibly,  also,  he 
thought  wiih  hinnility  that  his  good  works  might 
deserve  the  favor  of  heaven — that  voca  me  cum 
benediciis,  the  humble  prayer  of  his  music,  might 
be  fulfilled  on  his  own  behalf,  and  that  at  the 
general  consummation  he  might  himself,  though 
unworthy,  be  admitted  to  nestle  among  the  wings 
of  the  angels.  The  composition  breathes  these 
feelings;  though  suppliant  and  religious,  it  is  full 
of  human  passion, — it  casts  a  longing,  lingering 
look  at  the  past,  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  future, 
— it  is,  in  fact,  Mozart  revolving  his  experience  of 
life,  and  lost  in  a  dream  of  the  final  Judgment, 
with  feelings  which  he  was  the  first  to  express  in 
the  mysterious  language  of  music. 

All  the  incidents  of  the  fatal  autumn  which  put 
a  period  to  Mozart  were  deeply  impressed  on  the 
memory  of  his  widow  and  her  sister;  and  when, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  score 
was  published,  the  story  of  the  '  stranger,'  drawn 
out  in  form  and  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  popular 
taste,  circulated  with  it.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
the  mystery  to  excile  the  public  to  an  interest  in 
a  work  whose  intrinsic  merit  needed  no  adven- 
titious aid.  The  taste  for  music  and  the  fame  of 
Mozart  were  not,  however,  general  enough  at  this 
period  to  support  the  expensive  publication  of  a 
great  score.  And  now  came  a  matter  tending 
more  to  embarrass  opinion  and  involve  the  origin 
of  the  work  in  obscurity.  A  claim  was  put  in  by 
another  hand  to  a  share  in  the  composition.     A 

*  In  the  records  preserved  by  Rochlitz  of  Mozart's  conver- 
sations at  Leipsic,  amidst  familiar  friends,  on  his  northern 
tour,  about  three  years  before  Ijis  death,  his  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  religion  is  strongly  manifested.  Had  he  lived  to 
enter  upon  the  office  of  Kapellmeister  of  St.  Stephen,  we  should 
most  probably  have  received  Irom  him  a  new  collection  of 
Masses  with  complete  orchestral  accompaniment. 
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musician  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mozart,  and 
who  assisted  him  in  filling  up  the  accompaniments 
cfsome  of  his  later  scores — a  man  named  SUss- 
mayer,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Prague  to 
perform  this  office  for  La  Clemenza  di  Tim,  which 
was  dispatched  in  a  fortnight — presented  himself 
as  the  author  of  a  part,  from  the  Sanctus  lo  the 
end.  UnreEisonable  as  these  pretensions  to  some 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  work  appeared, 
from  a  composer  known  only  by  one  obscure 
opera,  called  The  Mirror  of  Arcadia,  there  was 
no  one  to  contradict  them.  A  work  had  "been 
publi.-ihed  complete,  of  which  only  two  fragments 
of  the  score  were  known  to  exist  in  the  compo- 
ser's handwriting — one  possessed  by  the  Abbe 
Stadler,  and  the  other  by  Eybler.  Mozart's  wi- 
dow confirmed,  according  to  the  best  of  her  re- 
collection, the  statement  of  Siissmayer,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  completed  the  score  of  the  Requiem 
which  was  delivered  to  the  '  stranger;'  and  it  must 
be  pardoned  in  her,  if,  in  her  distracted  condi- 
tion respecting  her  husband,  she  was  not  very  at- 
tentive to,  or  not  very  accurately  informed  re- 
specting, his  works. 

The  Requiem  began  to  be  known  in  England 
to  musicians  soon  after  the  first  introduction  of 
Don  Giooanni,  when  Mozart  became  an  object  of 
general  curiosity  and  interest.  It  came  over  to 
us  with  its  full  quota  of  rumors.  Mozart  was  be- 
lieved to  have  died  during  the  composition,  and 
some,  indulging  their  speculations  on  this  head, 
would  fain  point  out  the  chord  at  which  the  pen 
dropped  from  his  hand.  To  confirm  this  idea  of 
death  having  overtaken  the  comjraser  at  his  task, 
we  have  been  shown  the  last  movement  made  out 
of  the  materials,  and  nearly  a  repetition  of  the 
opening — whence  it  was  argued  that  a  man  so 
full  of  ideas  would  not  have  resorted  to  that  expe- 
dient had  he  possessed  his  usual  powers  and  free- 
will. But  in  this  opinion  a  common  habit  of 
Mozart's  of  connecting  the  end  with  the  begin- 
ning of  compositions — since  become  of  great  au- 
thority in  music — is  overlooked.  That  this  was 
done  by  him  with  deliberation  and  choice,  we  have 
since  had  proof. 

No  one  in  England  gave  credit  to  Siissmayer's 
claim  to  have  composed  the  Sanctus.  There 
were  his  words  of  assertion  on  the  one  side,  and 
Mozart's  notes  to  confront  them  on  the  other — an 
overwhelming  evidence.  Who  could  believe  that 
the  sublimity  of  the  Sanctus,  or  the  sweetness  and 
elevation  of  the  Benedictns — although  this  last  is 
newly  and  most  unusually  scored — could  have 
any  origin  but  in  the  mind  of  Mozart  ?  And  yet 
there  were  Germans  who  until  within  these  few 
years  affected  to  believe  the  truth  of  Siissmayer, 
and  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  Requiem  as  a 
genuine  work  of  Mozart,  from  the  secular  taste 
of  the  melody  displayed  in  some  of  its  movements 
— in  the  dose  of  the  Tuba  Mirum,  for  example — 
for  which  it  was  affirmed  that  any  other  composer 
than  Mozart  would  have  received  the  castigation 
of  criticism.  The  beginning  of  Handel's  Funeral 
Anthem  for  Queen  Caroline,  as  also  the  subject 
of  a  fugue  from  Joshua,  were  quoted  to  show  that 
the  subjects  of  the  introduction  and  fugue  were 
not  quite  original.  There  certainly  is  a  slight — 
possibly  an  accidental  similarity.  While  musicians 
were  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  Requiem,  the 
musical  critics  of  Gernuny,  with  the  late  M.  Got- 
fried  Weber  at  their  head,  were  engaged  in  a 
long  profitless  discussion  concerning  its  genuine- 
ness, on  which  one  little  fact  has  since  rendered 
all  their  reasonings  nugatory.  The  discovery  of 
a  full  score  of  the  Requiem,  in  Mozart's  hand- 
writing, was  notified  in  the  Allijemeine  Musikal- 
ische  Zeitung,  No.S,  for  Jan.  1839,  with  the  promise 
of  a  dissertation  on  the  same  from  tierr  Hofrath 
von  Mosel.*  This  fortunate  event  silenced  all 
question  as  to  its  authenticity,  and  reduced  the 
contention  of  those  who  would  still  dispute  to  a 
mere  point  of  taste.  It  was  one  thing  to  main- 
tain that  the  work  was  not  genuine,  because  no 
complete  score  e.xisted — another  to  contend  that 
Mozart  had  failed  in  parts  confessed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  A  secular  character  in  some  of 
the  melodies  was  chiefly  blamed  ;  and,  by  implica- 
tion, Beethoven  even  seertos  to  cast  a  slur  on  this 

*  See  Journal  of  Music,  No.  10,  Vol.  IX.,  for  this 
dissertation. 


work,  when,  in  writing  to  Cherubini,  he  observes, 
that  should  he  compose  a  Requiem,  his  design  of 
composition  would  be  the  one  he  should  adopt. 
That  Cherubini's  Requiem,  founded  on  the  old 
church  music,  is  more  gothic,  passionless,  and 
ecclesiastical,  cannot  be  denied — but  this  same 
quality,  in  as  far  as  it  is  imitative,  rendering  the 
work  rather  one  of  combination  and  study  than 
of  original  power,  detracts  from  its  merit.  Pro- 
ductions in  Art  take  their  standing  through  the 
force  of  invention  which  gave  them  birth;  what- 
ever has  been  once  magnificently  done  cannot  be 
repeated,  and  all  works  formed  on  acknowledged 
models  and  styles  bear  a  feeble  existence. 

Let  us,  in  endeavouring  to  appreciate  the  Re- 
quiem, try  to  approach  it  from  the  composer's 
point  of  view.  That  the  models  of  the  severe 
church  style  are  here  in  part  superseded,  is  at 
once  confessed.  To  have  kept  within  the  limits 
of  custom  and  authority,  would  have  been  to  have 
surrendered  the  opportunily ;  and,  as  all  the  later 
productions  of  Mozart — operas,  symphonies,  &e., 
are  memorable  commencements  in  different  styles 
of  music,  in  which  he,  as  pioneer  of  the  art,  open- 
ed paths  of  unexplored  novelty  and  effect,  he  was 
naturally  desirous  to  carry  this  on  into  church 
music.  All  his  boyish  studies  in  fugue  and  canon 
■ — all  that  art  of  counterpoint  which  had  been 
growing  stronger  in  him  from  j'ear  to  year  at 
Vienna,  but  which  only  broke  out  occasionally  in 
his  operas,  being  there  held  in  subjection  to  melo- 
dy and  dramatic  cB'ect — flourished  in  the  Requiem 
as  in  a  fitting  soil.  Handel's  art  of  double  coun- 
terpoint is  even  outdone;  we  have  the  same  depth 
of  learning — the  same  elaborate  contrivance,  with 
more  refinement  and  effect.  As  a  f'ugal  writer, 
Mozart  was  by  nature  so  strong,  that,  had  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Sebastian  Bach,  he  might  have 
been  his  rival.  His  part  writing  shows  ihe  natu- 
ral clearness  of  his  mind,  and  profound  insight 
into  the  problems  of  harmony.  He  knew  his 
strength,  and  rejoiced  in  it. 

At  Vienna,  Van  Swieten  and  other  patrons  of 
Mozart  carried  the  taste  for  Handel  and  Bach's 
counterpoint  to  the  court;  and  the  writings  of 
Mozart  at  this  period  were  greatly  modified  and 
influenced  by  these  scientific  predilections.  Pie 
quitted  now  the  method  he  had  pursued  in  his 
Salzburg  IMasses,  and  sought  out  subjects  which 
could  be  treated  in  double  fugue,  and  inverted 
above  or  below  according  to  the  received  me- 
thods. His  first  sacred  production  written  at 
Vienna,  Davidde  Penitente,  e.xhibits  this  change, 
and  the  ascendancy  of  learned  counterpoint.  The 
opening  chorus,  if  we  remember,  has  subjects 
which  invert  three  several  times,  and  there  is  one 
duet  wholly   in  canon. 

The  contrapuntal  and  profoundly  scientific 
forms  of  the  movements  of  the  Requiem  form  a 
yery  striking  feature  of  that  production.  Had 
these,  however,  exhibited  merel}'  new  combina- 
tions of  the  old  art  of  counterpoint,  they  would 
not  have  satisfied  Mozart.  He  blended  the  se- 
vere old  style  with  what  was  new  and  beautiful 
in  the  art  of  modern  times,  and  made  both  in  the 
highest  degree  subservient  to  expression.  The 
melodies  are  so  (lowing  and  so  natural,  even  when 
they  move  in  canon,  that  the  ear  is  unconscious 
of  the  restraint  of  rule.  Hundreds  receive  delight 
from  the  symmetry,  which  they  perceive  in  the 
construction  of  the  movements  of  the  Requiem, 
who  cannot  trace  the  cause  of  their  pleasure  in  the 
scientific  forms  of  composition  employed.  One 
of  the  most  wonderful  cpialities  of  Mozart's  mind 
was  certainly  his  power  effusion.  He  could  melt 
the  old  nito  the  new — he  could  he  Handel  or 
Bach  at  will,  and  show  his  own  lineaments  blend- 
ed with  theirs.  The  peculiar  instrumentation  of 
the  Requiem,  in  which  solemn  and  sombre  wind 
instruments  alone  are  used,  affords  another  inter- 
esting aspect  of  the  science  of  the  com|)oser.  But 
science  and  taSte  in  combination  merely  contri- 
bute towards  the  poetical  design.  The  Requiem 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  tragic  drama,  the 
action  and  scenery  of  which  are  left  to  the  ima- 
gination. It  combines  the  old  church  music,  with 
the  dramatic  effect  of  the  serious  opera,  and  has 
ir.troduced  into  music  a  perfectly  new  creation. 
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Characters  of  Musical  Instrmnents. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Beelioz.) 
THE    CI>ARINET. 

Simple  reed  instruments,  such  as  the  clarinet, 
and  the  corno  di  bassetto,  form  a  family,  whose 
connection  wilh  that  of  the  hautbov,  is  not  so  near 
as  might  be  thought.  That  which  distinguishes  it 
especially,  is  the  nature  of  its  sound.  The  middle 
notes  of  the  clarinet  are  more  limpid,  more  full, 
more  pure  than  those  of  double  reed  instruments, 
the  sound  of  which  is  never  exempt  from  a  certain 
tartness  or  harshness,  more  or  less  concealed  by 
the  player's  ski  1.  The  high  sounds  of  the  la«t 
octave,  commencing  with  the  C  above  the  staff, 
partake  only  a  little  of  the  tartness  of  the 
hautboy's  loud  sounds;  while  the  character  of 
the  lower  sounds  approach,  by  the  roughness  of 
their  vibrations,  to  that  of  certain  notes  on  the 
bas-oon. 

Four  registers  are  reckoned  on  the  clarinet : 
the  low,  the  chalumeau,  the  medium,  and  the  high. 

The  first  comprises  this  part  of  the  scale  : 


3  V 
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The  seconJ,  this : 

These  notes  are  generally  dull 
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The  third  contains  the  following  notes : 
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± 
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'  And  the  fourth  is  found  in  the  remainder  of 
the  scale  up  to  the  highest  D. 

The  small  clarinet  in  F  (high),  which  was 
formerly  employed  in  military  music,  has  been 
almost  abandoned  for  that  in  E\),  which  is  found, 
and  wilh  reason,  to  be  less  screamy,  and  quite 
sufficient  for  the  keys  ordinarily  used  in  wind 
instrument  pieces.  Clarinets  have  proporiionally 
less  purity,  sweetness,  and  clearness,  as  their  key 
is  more  and  more  removed  above  that  of  B\), 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  instrument.  The 
clarinet  in  C  is  harder  than  that  in  B\),  and  its 
voice  has  much  less  charm.  The  small  clarinet  in 
E\)  has  piercing  tones,  which  it  is  very  easy  to 
render  mean,  beginning  from  the  A  al3ove  the 
staff.  Accordingly  it  has  been  employed,  in  a 
modern  symphony,  in  order  to  parody,  degrade, 
and  blackguardize  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  the 
expression)  a  melody;  the  dramatic  intention  of 
Ihe  work  requiring  this  strange  transformation. 
The  small  clarinet  in  i<' has  a  still  more  marked 
tendency  of  the  same  kind.  In  proportion  as  the 
instrument  becomes  lower,  on  the  contrary,  it 
produces  sounds  more  veiled  and  more  melancholy. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  clarinet  has  four 
registers ;  each  of  these  registers  has  also  a  distinct 
quality  of  tone.  That  of  the  high  register  is 
somewhat  tearing,  which  should  be  used  onlv  in 
the  fortissimo  of  the  orchestra  (some  very  high 
notes  may  nevertheless  be  sustained  piano,  when 
the  effect  of  the  sound  has  been  properly 
prepared) ;  or  in  the  bold  passages  of  a  brilliant 
solo.  Those  of  the  chalumeau  and  medium 
registers  are  suited  to  melodies,  to  arpeggios,  and 
to  smooth  passages ;  and  the  low  register  is 
appropriate — particularly  in  the  holding  notes — 
to  those  coldly  threatening  effects,  those  dark 
accents  of  motionless  rage,  which  Weber  so 
ingeniously  invented.  If  it  be  desired  to  employ 
with  salient  effect  those  piercing  cries  of  the 
extreme  upper  notes,  and  if  it  be  dreaded  for  the 
performer  a  too  sudden  advent  of  the  dangerous 
note,  this  introduction  of  the  clarinet  should  be 
hidden  beneath  a  loud  chord  from  the  whole  of 
the  orchestra;  which, — interrupting  itself  the 
moment  the  sound  has  had  time  to  settle  firmly 
anil  become  clear, — leaves  it  then  fully  displayed 
without  danger. 

The  character  of  the  sounds  of  the  medium 
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register,  imbued  with  a  kind  of  loftiness  tempering 
a  noble  tenderness,  renders  them  favorable  for  the 
expression  of  sentiments  and  ideas  the  most  poetic. 
A  frivolous  gaiety,  and  even  an  artless  joy,  seem 
alone  unsuited  to  ihem.  The  clarinet  is  litlle 
appropriate  to  the  Idyl ;  it  is  an  ejjic  instrument, 
like  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones.  Its  voice  is 
that  of  heroic  love :  and  if  masses  of  brass 
instruments,  in  grand  military  symphonies,  awaken 
the  idea  of  a  warlike  troop  covered  with  glittering 
armour  marching  to  glory  or  death,  numerous 
unisons  of  clarinets,  heard  at  the  same  time,  seem 
to  represent  the  beloved  women,  the  loving 
heroines,  with  their  proud  ej'es,  and  deep  affection, 
whom  the  sound  of  arms  exalts;  who  sing  while 
fighting,  and  who  crown  the  victors,  or  die  with 
the  defeated.  I  have  never  been  able  to  hear 
military  music  from  afar,  without  being  profoundly 
moved  by  that  feminine  quality  of  tone  in  the 
clarinets,  and  struck  by  images  of  this  nature,  as 
after  the  perusal  of  ancient  epic  poems.  This 
beautiful  soprano  instrument,  so  ringing,  so  rich 
in  penetrating  accents,  when  employed  in  masses, 
— gains,  as  a  solo,  in  delicacy,  evanescent  shadow- 
ings,  and  mysterious  tenderness,  what  it  loses  in 
force  and  powerful  brilliancy.  Nothing  so  virginal, 
so  pure,  as  the  tint  imparted  to  certain  melodies 
by  the  tone  of  a  clarinet  played  in  the  medium  by 
a  skilful  performer. 

It  is  the  one  of  all  the  wind  instruments,  which 
can  best  breathe  forth,  swell,  diminish,  and  die 
away  its  sound.  Thence  the  precious  faculty  of 
proiiucing  distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a 
twilight  sound.  What  more  admirable  example 
could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings,  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the 
clarinet,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  stringed 
instruments,  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  Freischiitz!  Does  it  not  depict  the 
lonely  maiden,  the  forester's  fair  betrothed,  who, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her  tender 
lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated 
by  the  storm  ? — O  Weber  I  ! 

Beethoven,  bearing  in  mind  the  melancholy  and 
noble  character  of  the  melody  in  A  major  of  the 
immortal  Andante  in  his  7th  Symphony,  and  in 
order  the  better  to  render  all  that  this  plirase 
contains  at  the  same  time  of  passionate  regret,  has 
not  failed  to  consign  it  to  the  medium  of  the 
clarinet.  Gluck,  for  the  ritornello  of  Alceste's 
air,  "  Ah,  malgre  moi,  &c.,"  had  at  first  written  a 
ilute;  but  perceiving,  doubtless,  that  the  quality 
of  tone  of  this  instrument  was  too  weak,  and 
lacked  tlie  nobleness  necessary  to  the  delivery  of 
a  theme  imbued  with  so  much  desolation  and 
mournful  grandeur,  gave  it  to  the  clarinet.  It  is 
still  the  clarinets  which  play  simultaneously  with 
the  voice,  that  other  air  of  Alceste  replete  with 
sorrowful  resignation,  "  Ah,  divinites  implaca- 
bles." 

An  eflfect  of  another  kind  results  from  three 
slow  notes  of  the  clarinets  in  thirds  in  the  air  of 
ffidipus,  "  Votre  cour  devint  mon  azile."  It  is 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  theme,  that  Polynice, 
before  beginning  his  air,  turns  towards  the  dau;;h- 
ter  of  Theseus,  and  adds,  as  he  looks  at  her,  "  Je 
connus,  &c."  These  two  clarinets  in  thirds, 
descending  softly  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  voice  part,  at  the  moment  when  the  two 
lovers  interchange  a  tender  regard,  have  an  c.\cel- 
lent  dramatic  meaning,  and  produce  an  exquisite 
musical  result.  The  two  instrumental  voices  are 
here  an  emblem  of  love  and  purity.  One  fancies, 
in  listening  to  them,  that  one  beholds  Eryphile 
modestly  casting  down  her  eyes.  It  is  admira- 
ble! 

Neither  Sacchini,  nor  Gluck,  nor  any  of  the 
great  masters  of  that  time  availed  themselves  of 
the  low  notes  of  the  instrument.  I  cannot  guess 
the  reason.  Mozart  appears  to  be  the  first  who 
brought  them  into  use,  for  accompaniments  of  a 
serious  character  such  as  that  of  the  trio  of  masks, 
in  Don  Giovanni.  It  was  reserved  for  Weber  to 
discover  all  that  there  is  of  terrible  in  the  quality 
of  tone  of  these  low  sounds,  when  employed  in 
sustaining  sinister  harmonies.  It  is  better,  in  such 
a  case,  to  write  them  in  two  parts,  than  to  place 
the  clariiets  in  unison  or  in  octave.  The  more, 
then,  that  the  notes  of  the  harmony  are  numerous, 
the  more  striking  will  be  the  effect. 


THE    BASS    CLARINET. 

Lower  still  than  the  preceding,  is  an  octave 
below  the  clarinet  in  B\)  ;  there  is  another  in  C, 
however  (an  octave  below  the  clarinet  in  C)  ; 
but  that  in  B[)  is  much  more  usual.  As  it  is 
always  the  same  instrument, — constructed  on 
larger  dimensions, — as  the  ordinary  clarinet,  its 
compass  remains  much  the  same,  lis  reed  is  a 
liltle  weaker  and  more  covered  tlian  that  of  the 
other  clarinets.  The  bass  clarinet  is  evidently  not 
destined  to  replace  in  the  upper  notes  the  high 
clarinets  ;  but,  certainly,  to  extend  their  compass 
below.  Nevertheless,  very  beautiful  effects  result 
from  doubling,  in  the  octave  below,  the  high  notes 
of  the  B[)  clarinet,  by  a  bass  clarinet. 

According  to  the  manner  of  writmg  it,  and  the 
talent  of  the  performer,  this  instrument  may 
borrow  that  wild  quality  of  tone  which  distin- 
guishes the  bass  notes  of  the  ordinary  clarinet,  or 
that  calm,  solemn,  and  sacerdotal  accent  belonging 
to  certain  registers  of  the  organ.  It  is  therefore  of 
frequent  and  fine  application  ;  and  moreover,  if 
four  or  five  be  employed  in  unison,  it  gives  a  rich, 
excellent  sonorousness  to  the  orchestral  basses  of 
the  wind  instruments. 

THE    COENO    DI   BASSETTO. 

Would  no  otherwise  differ  from  the  alto  clarinet 
in  F  (loiv)  than  by  the  little  brass  bell  mouth 
which  elongates  its  lower  extremity,  were  it  not 
that  it  has  besides  the  faculty  of  descending  chro- 
matically as  far  as  the  C,  a  third  below  the  low- 
est note  of  the  clarinet. 

Like  those  of  the  bass-clarinet,  the  low  notes  of 
the  corno  di  bassetto  are  the  finest  and  the  most 
marked  in  character. 

Mozart  has  used  this  fine  instrument  in  two 
parts  for  darkening  the  coloring  of  his  harmonies 
in  his  Requiem;  and  has  assigned  to  it  some 
important  solos  in  his  opera  of  La  Clemenza  di 
Tito. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  Protest  against  Bad  Manners. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune : 

Sir — I  am  a  quiet,  middle-aged  person,  with  a 
love  of  music,  but  of  late  1  have  kept  away  from  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  quielly  enjoying  the  excellent  entertain- 
ment offered  there.  On  Saturday  night,  how- 
ever, having  heard  that  efforts  would  be  made  to 
preserve  order,  I  went  again.  The  crowd  was 
great,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  it;  such  concerts 
ought  to  draw  together  a  multitude.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  behavior  of  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  seat  where  ill  fortune  placed  me 
was  quite  indecent.  A  group  of  young  men  and 
women,  dressed  expensively,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, supposing  themselves  to  belong  to  good 
society,  persisted  in  chattering  aloud  or  in  noisy 
whispers  during  the  performance.  Every  one 
near  them  was  disturbed,  and  an  indignant  gen- 
tleman, who  seemed  to  be  a  foreigner,  angrily 
hissed  at  them  once  or  twice,  which  for  a  moment 
arrested  their  ill  behavior.  What  they  deserved 
was,  to  be  taken  at  once  to  the  Police  Station  and 
punished  in  a  way  to  teach  them  better.  For 
one,  I  can't  conceive  of  worse  breeding  than  Is 
manifested  by  a  great  proportion  of  our  young 
New  Yorkers  of  both  sexes  on  such  occasions. 
Sill}',  noisy,  impertinent  and  careless  of  others, 
they  are  only  fit  to  be  shut  up  in  barrels,  as  Gar- 
lyle  recommends  for  such  nuisances,  or  spanked 
and  sent  to  bed.  The  door-keepers  of  places  of 
public  amusement  should  never  allow  them  to 
enter,  or  there  should  be  a  sufficient  police  force 
present  to  make  them  conduct  properly.  The 
worst  manners  I  ever  suffered  from  I  have  had  to 
endure  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  and  at  the 
opera,  from  people  who  plume  themselves  on  their 
<'entiHty,and  yet  take  the  very  time  when  apiece 
of  music  is  being  performed  which  everybody  wants 
to  hear,  to  talk  and  laugh  in  a  way  to  disturb  and 
provoke  all  within  the  sound  of  their  voices.  If 
they  go  to  these  places  merely  because  it  is  fash- 
ionable, can't  they  at  least  have  the  decency  to 
keep  still  while  those  who  go  for  the  music  are 
listeningto  it?     Your  obedient  servant, 

An  Indignant  Amateur. 


Mozart  and  Wagner. 
From  Mr.  Fry's  criticism  in  the  Tribune  on 
the  last  New  York  Philharmonic  concert  we  copy 
the  following  characteristic  observations ; 

The  first  piece  last  night  was  Mozart's  sympho- 
ny, called  Jupiter.  The  dominant  good  sense 
and  good  taste  of  the  composer  are  shown  in  this 
work.  His  Italian  vocal  studies  —his  melodic 
training  in  setting  music  to  Italian  metres,  which 
every  composer  must  do  in  a  thousand  ways  to 
arrive  at  the  ineffable  grace  of  the  school,  and  the 
only  school  of  singing,  whether  of  the  voice  or  lis 
mimic,  the  orchestra — these  all  are  beautifully 
displayed  in  this  so-called  Jupiter  symphony.  To 
the  aspirant  for  musical  reputation  as  composers 
in  this  country,  we  would  give  a  word  of  advice, 
as  we  receive  in  the  course  of  the  year  evidences 
of  the  awakening  talent  in  that  direction.  We 
would  say,  if  they  wish  to  arrive  at  the  mode 
of  constructing  musical  phrases,  of  making  a  vocal 
statement,  whether  for  the  singer  or  for  a  per- 
former on  an  instrument,  let  Ihem  study  the  Ital- 
ian school  of  vocallty,  as  exhibited  in  the  most 
successful  writers,  whether  for  voices  or  instru- 
ments. Thalberg  said  to  us  the  other  day  :  "  As 
a  beginning  for  playing  the  piano  and  composing, 
I  studied  Italian  singing  for  five  years."  It  is  the 
want  of  this  vocal  training,  and  the  want  of  a 
transcendental  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in 
which  Italian  poetry  determines  the  graceful,  un- 
interrupted flow  of  vocal  melody  by  reason  of  its 
syllabification,  its  ciesural  pauses,  and  its  metrical 
softness,  which  makes  the  average  compositions 
for  voices  and  instruments  so  stiff  and  dl.-jolnted. 
But  Mozart,  trained  in  writing  operas  to  Italian 
words,  had  probed  this  secret  of  melodic  continu- 
ity, and  possessed  it  in  a  perfection,  or  with  an 
unbroken  certainty  and  habit  not  found  In  the 
most  original,  and  to  us  greatest  purely  German 
dramatic  composer.  Von  Weber,  and  still  less  in 
the  operatic  work  of  Beethoven,  Fidelio,  or  in  his 
Mass.  This  want  of  lovely  flowing  melody  is  felt 
in  the  latest  expression  of  the  German  school, 
and  of  its  precursor,  the  French  school,  of  which 
the  great  instrumentalist  and  orchestrator.  Hector 
Berlioz,  is  the  acknowledged  chief.  As  for  pooh- 
poohing  down  the  claims,  the  aspirations,  or  even 
the  short-comings  of  such  men  as  Wagner,  Ber- 
lioz and  others,  it  is  simply  ridiculous.  They  are 
delvers  and  divers  for  pearls  beneath  the  surface, 
and  good  comes  of  such  daring  ;  but  they  are  on 
a  wrong  track,  so  far  as  they  neglect  the  spon- 
taneity of  melod}'.  The  composer  should  respect 
his  once  child-like  aspirations — the  early  times 
when  a  love-melody  made  him  reach  the  empy- 
rean of  ecstasy,  and  find  therein  that  one  of  the 
highest,  if  not  the  highest,  element  of  music  is  the 
sensuous,  or  the  erotic  principle.  The  Greeks 
understood  it  when  they  made  Apollo — the  pio- 
creant  sun — the  god  of  music.  Now  music  is  to 
be  intellectual.  Mercury,  the  god  of  mathemati- 
cians as  well  as  thieves,  is  enthroned  as  the  deity. 
"  Intellectual  music,"  so  called,  is  vaunted  above 
the  diamonds  of  melody,  the  heart's  first  gush  of 
lyrical  joy  and  affection.  In  this  under-estimate 
of  the  superior  claim  of  melody  we  are  reminded 
of  the  fable  of  the  fox  without  a  tail  ;  no  com- 
poser who  can  make  a  melody  refrains  from 
doing  so.  The  alliance  of  the  most  beautiful 
melody  with  the  most  romantic,  unearthly,  spirit- 
ual, religious,  or  what-not  expression,  is  not  only 
perfectly  compatible,  but  gives  us  a  special  inter- 
est.    Weber  has  proved  it. 

The  instrumental  pieces  performed  on  Satur- 
day evening,  Mozart's  S}'mphony  and  Wagner's 
Overture  to  "  Faust,"  were  In  strong  contrast,  as 
representatives  of  the  old  and  new  schools.  The 
new  school  must  connect  more  of  the  beautilul 
with  its  emotional  aspirations,  if  it  wishes  to  be 
popular.  People  will  like,  for  example,  the 
smoothly  fluent  and  continuously  wrought-out 
slow  movement  of  Mozart's  "Jupiter"  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  wild  unrest  and  calculated  melodic 
phrases — melodies  we  cannot  call  them — of  Wag- 
ner. A  melody  worth  the  name  can  be  utterly 
dissociated  from  chords  or  instrumental  accom- 
paniment, and  be  sung  and  remembered  ;  and  we 
find  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  newly-imported 
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pieces  the  Philharmonic  Society  gives  us.  Hence 
such  pieces  will  not  please  a  fresh,  true  ear  for 
music,  though  they  nnay  one  -which  is  jaded, 
biased,  calculating.  In  speaking  thus,  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  warring  against  the  new 
school,  or  as  eousidering  the  old  inimitably  fine. 
But  if  musical  composition  take  any  direction  in 
this  country,  it  should  steer  clear  of  fanaticism  for 
either.  At  present,  however,  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  polemical  war  on  the  subject  such  as  has 
raged  in  Germany ;  for  we  will  do  our  pnblic  the 
justice  to  say,  that  they  are  absolutely  indifferent 
to  all  artistic  discussion  of  this  kind. 


The  New  Organ  in  the  Minster  at  Ulm. 

{Translated  from  the  Niederrheinische  Musik  Zeitung, ) 

The  long-desired  moment  when  the  organ  in 
the  Minster  should  be  completed,  has  arrived. 
Walcker,  of  Ludwigsburg,  the  celebrated  organ- 
builder,  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  author- 
ities of  tlie  Kirclienstiftung  for  trial,  and  on  the 
12th  of  October  it  was  solemnly  consecrated. 
This  organ,  one  of  the  largest  ever  built,  boasted 
of  a  long  history  before  it  was  even  completed. 
Walcker's  first  plan  and  estimate  date  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1838.  About  the  end  of  1845,  he 
prepared  a  third  plan  for  80  registers,  the  price  of 
which  he  calculated  at  23,000  florins.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1846,  he  sent  in  his  fourth  scheme,  with 
94  registers,  at  an  estimate<l  cost  of  28,000  florins  ; 
this  was  adopted,  but  the  deliberations  concern- 
ing the  location  of  the  instrument  lasted  so  long, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  30th  November,  1848, 
that  a  definite  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the 
agreement  with  Walcker  finally  signed,  on  the 
11th  January,  1849.  The  period  between  the 
22nd  January  and  the  17th  March,  1849,  was 
employed  in  removing  the  old  organ,  with  ils  sub- 
structure, the  foundation  of  the  new  superstruc- 
ture being  commenced  on  the  2Gth  August,  1850. 
In  the  Month  of  May,  1854,  Walcker  was  enabled 
to  begin  the  erection  of  the  new  organ,  and  in 
September,  1856,  it  was  finished  ;  it  took,  conse- 
quently, two  years  and  four  months  to  erect  it, 
while  from  the  signing  of  the  contract  to  the  conse- 
cration of  the  organ  seven  years  and  nine  months 
elapsed.  The  instrument  has  four  manuals  and 
two  pedals,  in  all  ninety-four  sounding  voices, 
with  6,286  pipes,  eighteen  pairs  of  bellows,  &c. 
All  the  technical  improvements  calculated  to 
raise  the  work  to  the  highest  excellence  in  organ 
building  have  been  introduced  ;  and,  which  is  the 
principal  feature,  the  endless  and  rich  variety  of 
voices  and  keys  is  united  to  such  purity  and  beau- 
ty, that  the  builder  has  really  raised  himself,  in 
this  work,  a  lasting  monument.  On  the  13th 
October,  a  concert  of  organ  music  was  given  to 
inaugurate  the  instrument.  In  obedience  to  the 
public  invitation  of  the  consistory,  several  hun- 
dred people  streamed  in  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  even  from  the  most  remote  districts,  to 
hear  the  organ.  All  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expec- 
tation, but  few  were  satisfied.  We  will  not  take 
into  consideration  temporary  drawbacks,  but 
there  is  in  the  organ  itself  one  defect,  which  was 
first  noticed  by  the  assembled  crowd,  and  which 
is  attended  with  irremediable  disadvantages.  Its 
position  was,  from  the  moment  of  its  selection,  con- 
demned in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  but  was 
defended  on  acoustic  reasons;  but  it  is  now  evi- 
dent that  the  latter  are  false.  The  organ  can  on- 
ly be  seen  jammed  in  between  the  pillars  of  the 
tower,  and  being  covered  by  the  profile  projection 
of  the  large  arch  between  the  space  under  the 
tower  and  the  middle  aisle,  is  not  exhibited  at 
any  one  point  as  a  whole.  Its  sound  is  also  con- 
siderably obstructed  and  thrown  back  by  the  res- 
sault  of  the  arch,  for  acoustic  and  catophonic  laws 
are,  in  this  instance,  nearly  allied.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  masses  of  finer  tones,  which  are  situat- 
ed behind  the  foremost  large  pipes,  cannot  be  de- 
veloped to  their  full  value  for  the  ear  of  the  per- 
sons listening  below  in  the  church,  or  be  fully 
appreciated:  they  are  weighed  down  by  the 
objects  around  them.  These  disadvantages,  inse- 
parable from  the  position  and  arrangements  of 
the  organ,  and  which  the  builder,  by  the  raising 
of  the  eighty  registers  as  at  first  projected,  to  nine- 


ty-four, himself  admitted  and  endeavored  parti- 
ally to  obviate,  it  was  his  duty,  by  the  choice  of 
some  other  site,  to  avoid.  It  remains  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  his  work,  in  other  respects  so  ar- 
tistic, does  not,  in  its  present  position,  suffer  so 
much  from  the  currents  of  air  and  the  tempera- 
ture, that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expenses 
incurred  will  be  thrown  away. — Land.  Mus. 
World. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  13. — At  the  suggestion 
of  certain  persons,  a  few  of  our  best  amateurs  gave  a 
concert  at  the  North  Church  for  the  benefit  of  the 
funds  of  that  society.  The  programme  comprised 
selections  from  Haydn's  third  Mass,  "  Stabat  Ma- 
ter," "Moses  in  Egypt,"  and  sundry  light  operas. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  audience  and  the  singers,  a 
stage  was  built  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

The  concert  opened  with  an  organ  voluntary  by 
Mr.  FiTZHOGH,  director.  It  was  rather  rough  in 
execution,  having  none  of  those  delicate  shadings 
which  an  organ  under  skilful  hands  can  give  to  any 
extempore  performance.  For  loud  organ  playing  a 
fugue  is  more  to  be  preferred  than  a  piano-forte  fan- 
tasia, executed  with  all  the  registers  and  couplers 
drawn  I 

The  principal  solos  were  taken  by  Miss  Helen 
Pennimann  and  Mrs.  Wells  ;  they  were  charm- 
ingly sung,  and  showed  the  culture  and  taste  of 
both  performers.  The  choruses  were  not  quite  in 
time,  those  from  the  third  Mass  in  particular.  A 
few  more  rehearsals  would  have  benefited  them. 

A  duet  on  themes  from  Belisario,  for  two  pianos, 
performed  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh  and  sister,  was  an  ex- 
cellent affair,  though  we  do  not  think  that  the  selec- 
tion was  at  all  appropriate  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  over  which  they  were  played. 

The  concert  was  a  success  ;  some  $300  or  more 
were  raised.  The  church  was  well  filled  with  a  de- 
lighted audience,  though  my  friend  Jones  remarked, 
as  we  were  returning  to  our  lodgings,  that  "  some 
of  the  old  fogies  stayed  away  because  they  thought 
if  the  singers  began  to  desecrate  the  pulpit  with 
operatic  performances  without  a  rebuke  from  them, 
the  purity  of  the  place  would  soon  be  gone." 

It  is  a  fact  that,  though  advertised  to  be  a  sacred 
concert,  all  the  solos  were  from  light  operas,  such  as 
Lu  Favorita,  etc.  Not  a  single  gem  from  the  "  Mes- 
siah," "  Creation,"  or  "  Elijah." 

In  my  last  I  promised  to  give  you  some  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  musical  portion  of  our  citizens. 
We  have  a  very  flourishing  society,  bearing  the  name 
of  '•  Springfield  Musical  Institute."  Mr.  Edwakd 
Ingersoll,  President,  T.  6.  Shaw  musical  direc- 
tor and  leader,  Albert  Alun,  pianist.  The  so- 
ciety contemplates  giving  a  concert  very  soon.  It 
has  in  active  rehearsal  such  choruses  as  "The 
heavens  are  telling,""  Glory  to  God,"  (Messiah)  etc. 
and  under  the  admirable  Icadersliip  of  Mr.  Shaw  is 
making  rapid  progress.  The  old  "  Philharmonic" 
orchestra  disbanded  some  months  ago,  on  account 
of  reasons  best  known  to  themselves ;  a  few  of  them, 
however,  still  rehearse  together,  and  will  furnish  in- 
strnmcntal  accompaniment  to  some  of  the  choruses 
at  the  concert  of  the  Institute.    Blore  anon. 

Ad  Libitum. 

Hartford,  Jan.  10. — It  is  not  unfrequently  com- 
plained that  the  American  people  have  veiy  little 
musical  taste  and  appreciation  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  lands  ;  but  it  is  a  consolation  that 
they  are  all  the  while  rapidly  progressing  in  their 
love  for  the  beautiful  art. 

In  this  thrifty  little  city  we  have  had  of  late  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  this  in  the  erection  of  two  fine 
organs,  concerning  which  I  propose  to  -give  you  a 
short  sketch.  The  first  has  just  been  erected,  in  and 
for  the  Pearl  Street  Church,  of  this  city,  by  Henry 


Erben,  of  New  York.  The  instrument  has  3  man- 
uals, each  extending  from  CC  to  Gr",  and  also  27 
pedal  keys,  and  registers  some  .50  stops.  The  swell 
organ  extends  through  its  entire  manual.  This  in- 
strument has  been  pronounced  by  musicians  in  New 
York,  familiar  with  Mr.  Erben's  organs  to  be  supe- 
rior to  anytliing  he  has  before  produced.  It  was  ad- 
mirably exhibited  by  Wm.  A.  King  on  its  erection. 

A  much  greater  curiosity  than  this,  however,  is  the 
immense  parlor  organ  recently  erected  for  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ciidy,  of  this  place,  by  Richard  M.  Ferris  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  largest  parlor  organ  ever 
owned  or  built  in  this  country,  and  has  two  mannals 
of  five  complete  octaves  each,  from  CC  to  C*  in  the 
altissimo,  i7  pedal  keys,  and  registers  thirty  stops, 
as  follows  : 


Great  Organ. 

17. 

Violiana. 

1. 

Open  Diapason. 

18. 

Fifteenth. 

2. 

Viol  d'  Amour. 

10. 

Cornet. 

3. 

Melodia. 

20. 

Hautboy. 

4. 

Slop  Diapason,  Bass. 

Swell  Bass. 

b. 

Stop  Diapason,  Ten. 

21. 

Bourdon— 16  ft. 

b. 

Principal. 

?,?, 

Dulciana — metal  8  ft. 

V. 
8. 
9. 

Rohr  Flute. 

Twelfth. 

Fifteenth. 

23. 

Pedals. 
Sub-bass— 16  ft. 

10. 

Clarinet. 

Couplers,  S;c. 

11. 

Bassoon. 

24. 

Great  and  Swell. 

12. 

Trumpet. 

2o. 

Great  and  Swell  8va. 

Swell  Organ. 

26. 

Pedals  and  Great. 

13. 

Bourdon. 

27. 

Pedals  and  Swell. 

14. 

Open  Diapason. 

28. 

Pedals  at  octaves. 

14. 

Stopped  Diapason. 

29. 

Pedal  Check. 

16. 

Dulciana. 

30. 

Tremula. 

The  swell  box  includes  the  pipes  connected  with 
the  upper  manual  from  tenor  C  upwards. 

The  stops  of  this  instrument  are  charmingly 
voiced,  many  of  them  exceeding  in  delicacy  any- 
thing of  the  kind  I  have  ever  heard  ;  and  what  is 
noticeable,  every  stop  is  remarkably  characteristic, 
evincing  excellent  taste  and  judgment.  The  various 
stops  are  also  so  finely  balanced  that  the  listener 
does  not  hear  one  part  above  and  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  but  all  blend  together,  forming  one  full,  rich, 
resonant,  and  compact  body  of  sound.  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  instrument  is  of  as  choice  material  and 
workmanship  as  the  finest  piano-forte ;  the  action 
works  easily  and  perfectly  noiselessly.  This  organ 
cost  about  $2,500,  and  nobody  jloubts  but  that  Mr. 
Cady  has  received  the  full  value  of  his  money.  It 
certainly  must  be  a  very  pleasure-yielding  invest- 
ment. Yours,  &c.,  Diapason. 

New  York,  Jan.  13. — The  second  Philhar- 
monic Conceit,  on  Saturday  last,  was  full  as  crowded 
as  the  first.  In  fact,  almost  immediately  after  the 
doors  were  opened,  the  house  presented  quite  a 
respectable  appearance.  The  orchestral  pieces  were 
Mozart's  C  major  Symphony,  Wagner's  Over- 
ture to  "  Faust,"  and  another  by  Schindelmeisser, 
to  Gutzkow's  drama  of  "  Uriel  Acosta."  The  "Ju- 
piter" Symphony  was  exceedingly  well  performed, 
and  seemed  more  beautiful  than  ever  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  from  the  preparatory  study  of  it  whichi  had 
enjoyed  at  the  rehearsals  and  the  piano.  I  never 
before  thoroughly  understood  or  appreciated  either 
the  Andante  or  the  Finale  (that  masterpiece  of 
fuguing,)  in  all  their  parts. 

You  have  yourself  spared  me  the  task  of  saying 
anything  to  characterize  the  "Faust"  Overture  by 
your  analysis  of  it  in  your  last  number.  Yet  my 
opinion  differs  slightly  from  yours,  inasmuch  as  I  do 
not  yet  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  this  work  of 
"  The  Future,"  and  can  hardly  tell  whether  I  like  it 
or  not,  in  spite  of  having  heard"it  more  frequently 
than  you.  The  three  first  hearings,  however,  can 
hardly  be  counted,  for  the  composition  is  so  im- 
mensely difficult,  that  it  was  most  tantalizingly 
broken  up  at  all  but  the  last  rehearsal.  One  could 
recognize  Wagner  throughout  in  those  upward  flights 
of  the  violins,  the  peculiar  modulations  and  strange, 
startling  harmonies,  and  now  and  then  a  snatch  of 
melody  was  very  beautiful ;  but  the  impression  I 
have  received  is  still  too  disconnected  to  be  very 
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firm  and  deep.  I  hardly  think  this  woi'k  will  ever 
be  as  popular  as  the  Tannhailser  overture.  Sehin- 
delmeisscr's  musical  preface  to  ''  Uriel  Acosta "  is 
very  finely  instrumented  and  full  of  pleasing  melo- 
dies, but  without  great  depth.  Did  space  admit  of 
it,  I  would  send  you  the  synopsis  of  it  which  was 
distributed  with  the  programmes ;  yet,  unless  you 
were  to  hear  the  music,  it  would  hardly  interest  you. 

Mme.   JOHANNSEN,     (or     ScHEERER■JoHANNSE^f,    aS 

she  now  calls  herself,  having  got  married  since  her 
arrival  in  this  country)  sang  the  '■  Non  piu  dijiore," 
from  Moz.irt's  Tifns,  an  exquisite  thing,  and  a' bra- 
vura aria  by  Pacini,  in  whicli  latter  she  was  encored. 
This  lady  has  a  very  fine,  sympathetic  voice;  and 
though  I  cannot  exactly  admire  her  school,  I  think 
her  the  best  German  opera  singer  we  have  ever  had 
here.  The  remaining  two  numbers  presented  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gottschalk.  He  first  played  a  move- 
ment of  Henselt's  grand  Concerto  in  F  minor  for 
piano  and  orchestra — an  extremely  ditRcuIt,  but  not 
proportionately  pleasing  cheval  de  butaille  for  his  in- 
strument. Its  eifect  was,  however,  spoilt  by  the 
orchestra  playing  too  loudly  for  the  piano,  and  Mr. 
Gottschalk  not  loudly  enough  for  the  house.  His 
second  piece  was  one  of  his  inevitable  own  composi- 
tions, a  " Morceau  de  Concert"  on  themes  from  H 
Trovatore,  for  two  pianos,  in  which  he  was  most  ably 
sustained  by  a  young  brother  pianist,  Mr.  Emile 
GnTON,  wlio  has  just  entered  upon  our  musical 
world,  a"nd  whosevery  unassuming  demeanor  must 
have  won  him  the  favorable  notice  of  many  listeners. 
Gottschalk  played  with  wonderful  execution,  as  he 
always  does.  Whenever  I  hear  him  I  regret  anew 
that  such  high  powers  should  be  thrown  away  upon 
the  music  (music  indeed!)  to  which  he  almost 
entirely  confines  himself.  ^t 


Baltimore,  Jan.  12. — Prof.  Allek's  Soiree,  the 
third  in  order,  came  off  last  Monday  week,  and  the 
following  is  the  programme : 

PART   I. 

1.  Overture,  "Figaro," ^ Mozart 

2.  Solo  Alto  :  Horn  Obligato 

3.  Piano  Solo  :    \  ?'  "P'V"^.^  '^^^  Sylphes,"  Godfroid. 

(  0.  Etude  in  A  minor, Thalberg. 

4.  Basso  Solo  :  *'  I  praise.'*  &c.,   and  chorus,  St. 

Paul Mendelssohn. 

PART  n.  i 

1.  Quintet,  Part  1st, Mendefssohn. 

2.  Quartet, Rigoletti. 

3.  Quintet,  Part  3rd Mendelssohn. 

4.  Alma  Virgo  ;  Solo  and  Chorus Hummel. 

I  have  learned  that  the  "  tinsel  clink  of  compli- 
ment" is  light  coin  to  those  most  deserving  of  it,  and 
therefore  I  avoid  bestowing  praise  where  it  is  so 
justly  due,  the  more  readily,  as  the  affair  is  consid- 
ered rather  "  private  and  confidential,"  and  the  per- 
formers, being  mostly  amateurs,  have  the  good  taste 
to  value  music  more  than  praise.  I  assure  j'ou  it  is 
truly  refreshing  to  meet  such  a  company  of  devoted, 
conscientious  musici.ans ;  and,  coitjidentialli/,  their 
perform.ance  would  do  honor  to  those  of  more  pre- 
tensions. 

There  was  much  good  music  in  the  churches  here 
on  Christmas  day,  which  I  was  prevented  from  hear- 
ing. At  the  Cathedral  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C 
was  sung  with  full  orchestra. 

Parodi  and  her  company  appeared  at  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms  Friday  evening ;  quite  a  thin  and  cool 
audience  welcomed  them.  One  must  forgo  seeinff  to 
in  any  degree  enjoy  Parodi's  singing ;  her  grimaces 
are  frightful.  Tiberihi  was  well  received ;  he 
looked  the  sentimental  and  ogled  the  girls  disgust- 
ingly. Little  Paul  (though  in  long  coat)  continues 
to  delight  all  with  his  magical  tones. 

I  liear  rumors  of  an  Italian  Opera  in  Baltimore — 
Lagrange,  &c.  'Tis  most  too  good  to  be  true, 
though  Baltimore  is  good  game,  and  a  few  represen- 
tations at  a  high  figure  pai/  well.  Trumpet. 
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M.  Thalbergs's  Concerts. 

The  second  concert  (Thursday  evening,  Jan. 
8)  was  about  as  fully  attended  as  the  first.  It 
seems  at  first  a  strange  sight  to  see  two  or  three 
thousand  people  gathered  for  a  piano-forte  con- 
cert. Celebrity  and  novelty  still  carry  the  day, 
reversing  the  intrinsic  order;  Thalberg  fills  the 
Music  Hall,  while  orcheGlra  and  symphony  shrink 
to  the  measure  of  the  Melodeon.  We  do  not 
complain,  for  it  is  worth  one's  while  to  witness  for 
once  the  best  of  its  kind.  And  Thalberg,  if  we 
mistake  not,  has  given  us  all  a  new  idea  of  possi- 
ble perfection  in  executive  art,  besides  enabling 
us  to  judge  fairly  and  allow  full  weight  to  a  cer- 
tain brilliant,  ornamental  school  of  composition, 
which  has  occupied  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion since  he  called  it  into  being,  and  set  all  the 
young  pianists  on  a  cBase  after  its  Jack-o'-lantern 
glory. 

Mr.  Thalberg's  selections  this  time,  as  before, 
were  chiefly  in  his  own  peculiar  form  of  music — 
the  Fantasia  on  operatic  themes,  and  enabled  us^ 
,/to  appreciate  more  closely  this  his  speciality  as  a 
composer.  Thalberg  is  emphatically  a  pianist. 
His  music  is  the  joint  product  of  the  piano  and 
of  Thalberg.  To  his  pianism,  his  playing,  as  the 
perfection  of  executive  art,  we  confined  ourselves 
almost  exclusively  in  our  notice  of  the  first  con- 
cert. Now  a  few  words  of  the  way  in  which  his 
instrument  and  he  have  as  it  were  grown  up  and 
developed  naturally  and  together  ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  his  compositions,  by  which  is  to  be  understood 
first  of  all  his  operatic  Fantasias.  We  fancy  to 
ourselves  the  first  germ  of  his  art  in  the  boy's 
love  of  the  tones  of  the  piano.  We  fancy  in  him, 
too,  a  natural  sense  of  beauty  in  the  sphere  of 
sound,  of  euphony,  as  well  as  of  symmetry  and 
elegance  of  form,  fine  appreciation  of  accent,  &c. ; 
in  short,  all  that  leads  one  to  cultivate  and 
refine  upon  the  purely  sensuous  charm  of  music. 
Add,  too,  an  Italian's  love  of  melody,  more,  how- 
ever, for  the  grace  than  for  the  passion  thereof. 
He  lays  his  ear  closely,  fondly  to  his  instrument, 
this  cabinet  of  hidden  tones ;  he  woos  its  keys 
with  gentle  or  fierce  touch,  and  draws  from  it 
and  builds  out  from  it  all  that  it  can  do  towards 
illustrating  with  utmost  euphony  and  utmost 
wealth  and  brilliancy  of  ornament,^uch  musical 
themes — say  melodies — as  impress  themselves 
most  strongly  on  his  own  musical  temperament 
and  please  the  general  ear.  For  so  far  as  he  has 
a  theory,  it  is  that  the  aim  of  music  is  to  please ; 
one  scarcely  fancies  his  young  soul  as  big  with 
swelling  thoughts  and  aspirations,  like  a  young 
Beethoven,  which  must  find  utterance  through  or 
in  spite  of  the  best  instrument  that  comes  to  hand. 
To  make  a  music  which  should  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  piano,  in  a  way  to  strike  and 
astonish,  but  above  all  to  please  the  general  ear 
of  music  lovers,  was  the  end  for  which  he  wrought. 
To  weave  into  a  beautiful,  symmetrical,  extraor- 
dinary arabesque  of  tone  all  the  melodic  passages 
and  figures,  the  Aurora  Borealis  flame-gauze 
arpeggios,  the  wide-spread  harmonies,  the  almost 
orchestrally  broad  combinations,  the  wind-like 
sweeps  and  swells,  the  rushing,  surging  basses,  and 
-Slolian  tremolos,  whicli  he  had  reduced  in  detail 


to  such  certainty  of  precise  manipulation  ;  to 
construct  all  these  technical  feats  into  a  pleasing 
and  connected  artistic  whole,  as  dancers  weave 
their  pas  into  some  Ballet  of  more  or  less  poetic 
significance :  this  seems  to  have  been  the  end  and 
motive  of  the  operatic  Fantasias.,, 

Now  this  is  a  very  different  genesis,  a  very 
different  method  from  that  whereby  the  master- 
works  of  musical  genius  have  commonly  been 
.created.  It  is  not  in  fact  the  method  of  inspired 
creative  genius.  It  is  not  the  method  of  a  soul 
teeming  with  inspired  musical  ideas,  which  it 
proceeds  with  devout  earnest,  and  yet  with  a 
young  Bacchus  joy  to  develope  from  within,  by 
their  intrinsic  logic  and  the  grace  of  sympathizing 
gods,  until  the  necessity  for  utterance  is  satisfied 
inacomplete,vital,  glowing  work  of  Art.  How  dif- 
ferent this  Fantasia  from  a  Sonata  or  Symphony, 
or  even  from  the  freer  tone-poems  of  a  Chopin  ! 
How  diiferent  from  all  the  forms  that  had  been 
held  clas.sic  !  (And  yet  it  is  not  so  much  the 
form  as  it  is  the  inspiration,  that  makes  a  work 
clnsaio ;  though  inspiration  necessarily  leaves 
organic  beauties  as  the  record  of  its  visit,  and 
hence  classical  forms ,  imitated  afterwards  wilh- 
out  inspiration.)  They  are  essentially  virtuoso 
compositions — music  written  for  the  player  and 
his  instrument.  The  nearest  stepping-stone 
afforded  to  it  in  the  old  classical  forms  was  in 
the  Concerto,  in  which  the  display  of  the  per- 
former was  made  an  end,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought.  We  shall  see  below  how 
Thalberg  himself  has  marked  and  signalized  this 
stepping-stone  in  his  performance  of  a  Beethoven 
Concerto. 

Enough  here  to  point  /out  this  difference. 
And  now  let  us  own  that,  after  hearing  Thalberg 
himself  play  them,  these  Fantasias  do  seem  to  us 
a  much  more  genuine  thing  than  formerly  ; 
under  his  hands  they  justify  themselves.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say 
that  they  are  "  compositions  "  in  somewhat  the 
same  sense  that  we  speak  of  ornamental  compo- 
sitions in  the  arts  of  pictorial  design.^  These 
luxuriate  in  a  certain  freedom  of  technical  exe- 
cution, yet  preserve  a  unity  and  symmetry 
throughout  ;  and  while  their  end  is  ornament, 
they  yet  admit  of  almost  unlimited  richness, 
variety  and  beauty  of  invention.  They  may 
show  feeling,  soul  withal  ;  though  sense  of  beau- 
ty and  ingenious  calculation  are  the  main  ingre- 
dients. Always  a  subordinate  brancb  of  Art, 
compared  with  a  great  painting,  statue,  or  arch- 
itectural monument,  but  yet  legitimately  Art. 
So  the  Thalberg  Fantasia  in  music.  The  ara- 
besque designer  chooses  a  figure  to  work  up  and 
multiply  and  vary  through  infinity  of  changes. 
So  the  pianist  takes  a  well  known  theme,  a  mel- 
ody, for  principal  figure  and  subject  in  his  com- 
plex musical  pattern.  He  preludes  to  it  by 
cunning  and  insensible  approaches,  charming  the 
ear  by  what  seems  a  delicate  impromptu  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  hints  ever  and  anon  the  coming 
theme,  catches  the  shine  of  its  coming  afar  off, 
sports  with  the  piano  (as  if  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  fingers,)  and  with  the  latent  theme  at 
the  same  time,  or  lets  the  fingers  run  awhile 
their  own  way,  knowing  how  to  recall  them 
gracefully  and  aptly  as  the  business  approaches. 
Then  comes  the  theme,  a  vocal  melody  perhaps 
from  Norma  or  Lucia,  or  sometimes  a  concerted 
movement,  a  whole  scena.  The  voice  (or  voices) 
sings  itself  firmly,  clearly  and  connectedly  in  the 
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middle  of  the  instrument  (the  thumbs  taking 
much  of  this  duty  on  themselves),  while  the 
harmonic  foundation  is  laid  out  broadly  below, 
and  the  other  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  free 
to  weave  in  and  over  all  a  web  of  delicate  and 
flowery  embellishments.  Then  come  variations 
and  transformations,  and  new  forms  of  illustra- 
tion and  embellishment  ;  perhaps  also  some  more 
illustrations  out  of  the  same  opera  ;  and  then 
one  of  these  themes  is  [made  the  ornament  and 
covering  to  another,  which  takes  turn  as  princi- 
pal. The  whole  grows  onward  with  a  remarka- 
ble unity  and  symmetry  ;  there  are  splendid 
climaxes  of  gathering  force,  great  basses  rolling 
up  and  breaking  in  bright  treble  showers  of  dia- 
monds, &c.,  and  broad  harmonies  spread  out 
underneath  to  lift  all  up  and  make  what  is  deli- 
cate seem  all  the  airier,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth  : — why  describe  what  is  so  fariiilar  to  our 
readers  1  "What  strikes  you  in  these  composi- 
tions of  Thalberg,  apart  from  the  playing,  is 
first  a  certain  winning  grace  and  delicacy  in  the 
preluding  and  connecting  parts,  in  which  he 
discloses  a  vein  of  his  own,  a  something  that  is 
peculiarly  Thalberg,  an  atmosphere  breathed 
over  all  from  his  own  mind ,  and  which  you  rec- 
ognize again  in  those  smaller  works  of  his  which 
are  more  purely  his  own  compositions,  like  his 
Andante,  his  Etudes,  &c.  Secondly  the  distinct- 
ness and  expressive  personality  ■n'ith  which  the 
theme  stands  out  the  whole  time,*  wearing  the 
dress  for  fuller  self-assertion,  and  not  obscured  or 
smothered  in  it,  or  made  ludicrous.  Thirdly, 
the  grace  and  splendor  of  the  ornamentation. 
Then  the  all-pervading  taste  and  sense  of  fitness 
everywhere,  making'  beauty  paramount  and  mir- 
acle subordinate,  though  clearly  present.  And 
finally  the  symmetry,  the  architectural  balance 
and  completeness  of  the  whole  work.  This  is 
what  it  is,  and  what  we  are  compelled  to  enjoy 
in  it,  without  asking  ourt^elves  what  it  is  not, 
and  whether  it  can  satisfy  the  passion  for  un- 
dyin^beauty  that  torments  deep  natures.  Go 
to  BeCThoven  for  that.  Accept  this  in  its  way— 
until  you  shallfgrow  tired  of  it. 

Mr.  Thalberg's  Fantasias,  however,  are  not 
equal  in  point  of  unity.  This  time  he  played  his 
"  Sonnambula,"  his  "  Don  Giovanni,"  and  his 
"  Lucrezia  Borgia."  The  first  was  a  charming 
abstract  of  the  spirit  of  Bellini's  opera.  The 
second  was  wonderful  for  the  treatment  of  the 
selected  themes,  the  Minuet  and  the  Serenade, 
the  latter  of  which  was  given  with  the  accompa- 
nying orchestral  melody,  and  a  wealth  of  illus- 
trating, recalling  all  that  passes  on  the  stage, 
while  each  part  keeps  itself  marvellously  distinct 
and  sets  the  other  in  a  clearer  light.  It  was  the 
perfection  of  clear  statement.  But  the  long  in- 
troductory portion  of  the  Fantasia  was  not  at  all 
in  the  Don  Juan  vein  ;  we  should  sooner  have 
expected  a  theme  from  Weber's  "  Oberon"  after 
it.  The  "  Lucrezia  Borgia"  is  one  of  his  grand- 
est, working  up  the  well-known  Trio  with  a  su- 
perb climax. 

But  more  than  with  the  Fantasias,  were  we 
charmed  with  Thalberg's  Tarantella,  the  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  delicacy  and  delirious  ecstacy  of 
which,  as  he  plays  it,  surpassed  all  the  Taren- 
tellas  we  have  heard.  Will  he  not  some  night 
let  us  hear  some  of  his  Nocturnes  and  Etvdes  ; 
and  especially  his  Andante  (just  published  by 

*E,ead  the  preface  to  his  V Art  du  Chant  Applique 
au  Piano,  published  by  O.  Ditson  &  Co. 


Russell  and  Richardson) ,  or  his  Andante  Tremolo 
— compositions  to  which  we  own  a  partiality. 
There  is  a  certain  grace  and  flavor  to  these  little 
things  of  Thalberg's  own,  which,  though  not 
indicating  a  great  creative  genius,  yet  place  him 
amongst  the  minor  poets  of  the  piano. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  of  the  singing  at 
this  concert.  Mme.  D'Angri  confirmed  the  im- 
pression of  her  exceedingly  rich  and  powerful 
contralto,  and  of  her  rare  execution  as  a  genuine 
Rossini  singer.  Her  middle  voice  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  we  ever  heard.  The  very 
low  tones  gain  in  roundness  as  we  hear  her,  but 
we  are  not  partial  to  them.  The  high  notes 
sound  hard  and  common.  Her  greatest  triumph 
was  again  in  Non  phi  mesta.  In  the  duet  from 
"  The  Barber,"  her  first  tones  :  Dunqve  io  sono, 
&c.,  were  delicious,  and  the  whole  was  charming- 
ly sung  and  acted.  Sig.  MoRELLitoo  supplied  the 
Figaro  with  fine  tact  and  effect.  D'Angri  sang 
also  an  air  from  "  Betly,"  and  the  Brindisi  from 
Lucrezia  ;  the  latter  in  a  dashing  and  voluptu- 
ous style,  which  stirred  up  most  listeners,  but  not 
with  that  truth  to  the  melody  or  fine  poetic  fer- 
vor which  we  could  desire,  if  we  desired  anything 
just  now  of  so  hacknied  an  affair. 
^  Third  Concert  (Saturday  evening,  Jan.  10.) 
There  was  no  question  this  time,  as  there  was  the 
previous  Saturday,  between  Thalberg  and 
Beethoven  ;  for  we  had  them  both  united. 
The  mountain  came  to  Mahomet ;  Mr.  Zerrahn 
and  all  his  orchestra  to  the  great  pianist,  helping 
him  to  bring  out  one  of  Beethoven's  Concertos, 
besides  contributing  of  their  best  stores  purely 
orchestral.  And  they  seemed  inspired  to  do 
their  best.  All  did  their  best ;  the  programme 
was  uncommonly  good,  the  Music  Hall  crowded, 
the  audience  enthusiastic  (far  more  than  at  the 
first  two  concerts),  and  altogether  there  was  left 
the  impression  of  a  most  delightful  concert.  We 
must  record  the  programme: 

PAKT  I. 

1.  Overture:  Der  Freyscliiitz, Weber 

Orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts. 

2.  Aria  :  Semiramis, Rossini 

Mme.  D'Angri. 

3.  Concerto  in  C  minor, Beethoven 

S.  Thalberg. 

4.  "Batti,  Batti,"  Don  Giovanni Mozart 

Mme.  D'Angri. 

5.  Andante  of  Fourth  Symphony, Beethoven 

PAUT  II. 

6.  Overture:  William  Tell, Rossini 

7.  Vol  che  sapete,  Marriage  of  Figaro, Mozart 

Mme.  D'Angri. 

8.  Fantasia:  Prayer  of  Moses, Thalber" 

S.  Thalberg. 

9.  Rondo:  Cenerentola Rossiiii 

Mme.  D'Angri. 

10.  Fantasia:  Masaniello Thalberg 

S.  Thalberg. 

11.  March;  Le  Proph^te, Meyerbeer 

The  orchestra  sounded  better  in  the  Music 
Hall  than  in  the  Melodeon,  the  sounds  being 
better  fused  and  softened,  without  loss  of  reso- 
nance or  freshness.  And  yet,  as  before,  one  felt 
the  need  of  more  seconds  and  violas  to  off"set  the 
powerful  first  violins.  (Of  course  a  much  larger 
orchestra  every  way  is  still  the  desideratum  with 
us.)  The  overtures  were  finely  played ;  the 
finale  to  the  "  William  Tell "  with  rare  precision 
and  brilliancy,  which  of  course  warmed  the  mul- 
titude to  an  encore.  The  Andante  to  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  too,  fully  renewed  its  delightful  im- 
pressiop  of  beauty  and  of  tenderest,  deepest  feel- 
ing. It  was  played  better  than  before.  But  the 
memorable  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  Beet- 
hoven Concerto,  played  right  under  the  statue 
of  the  composer,  by  one  of  the  world's  two  first 


pianists,  and  with  full  orchestral  accompaniments. 
And  yet  it  was  a  cruel  disappointment  to  be  cut 
short  with  only  the  first  movement  of  the  Concerto 
in  C  minor,  after  the  whole  had  been  announced, 
and  after  that  first  movement  had  proved  so 
witcliingly  beautiful,  that  it  was  bard  to  tear 
oneself  from  the  enjoyment  of  so  pure  a  work  of 
Art,  especially  as  such  a  chance  of  perfect  inter- 
pretation on  the  pianist's  part  might  never  come 
again.  But  Thalberg's  execution  was  a  miracle 
of  perfection.  The  orchestra  seemed  to  fed  that 
it  must  be,  and  that  it  must  not  be  spoiled,  to  judge 
by  the  unity  and  delicacy  with  which  they  played 
the  long  introduction,  and  the  accompaniment 
throughout.  And  what  a  masterpiece  the  com- 
position is !  To  say  nothing  of  its  ideas  and 
spirit,  worthy  of  Beethoven,  how  admirably  the 
instruments  are  made  to  lead  and  blend  into  the 
sounds  of  the  piano,  what  exquisite  contrasts  and 
minglings  of  strings  and  reeds!  Thalberg  played 
it  not  only  with  the  utmost  precision,  force  and 
clearness,  but  with  the  finest  light  and  shade, 
bringing  out  with  exquisite  feeling  and  accent  all 
those  little  melodic  phrases  which  in  Beethoven's 
music  melt  out  of  the  tone  mass,  like  passing 
smiles  of  a  celestial  meaning  and  beauty  which 
ever  and  anon  light  up  a  grand/and  earnest  face. 
The  ease  with  which  it  was  done,  too,  showed  to 
what  excellent  account  this  new  power  of  pianism 
may  be  turned  in  qualifying  the  player  for  e.x- 
pressive  interpretation  of  the  master  compositions. 
But  what  held  the  audience  in  breathless  delight 
for  some  minutes  was  the  long  and  elaborate  ca- 
dence introduced  by  Thalberg  at  the  orchestral 
pause  near  the  end.  It  was  marvellously  ingeni- 
ous and  beautiful,  an  abstract,  in  fact,  of  the  en- 
tire movement,  as  if  it  had  caught  its  own  image 
in  miniature  in  a  distant  mirror.  Eight  know- 
ingly had  the  pian'ist  siezed  upon  this  transition 
point  between  the  old  school  and  the  new,  be- 
tween music  as  music,  and  music  as  illustration,  and 
shown  his  best  art  where  he  had  the  noblest  sub- 
ject. I  Noio  one  could  not  but  ask  why,  interesting 
as  it  is  in  those  Fantasias  above  discussed,  this 
wonderful  pianism  does  not  see  for  itself  a  higher 
and  more  glorious  calling  in  subordinating  itself 
more  frequently  and  as  a  chief  duty  to  the  un- 
folding of  the  beauties  of  inspired  works  like  those 
of  Beethoven.  For,  although  the  Sonatas,  Con- 
certos, &c.,  present  comparatively  fewer  difficul- 
ties to  the  fingers  than  the  modern  music,  yet 
there  is  no  possible  perfection  of  skill  in  execu- 
tion which  would  be  thrown  away  in  the  render- 
ing of  them.  Can  the  simplest  lines  of  Shak- 
speare  find  too  great  an  actor '?  Certainly  it  was 
clearly  settled  that  evening  that  Thalberg  can  ap- 
preciate and  can  play  Beethoven. 

For  Fantasias  this  time  he  gave  us  two  of  his  very 
best;  the  "  Prayer  from  Moses"  and  the  "Masani- 
ello." The  former  we  have  always  thought  about 
the  first  of  his  works  in  this  kind.  There  is  per- 
fect unity  of  spirit  and  of  structure  throughout. 
It  grows  and  builds  itself  up  symmetrically,  and 
does  not  descend  to  the  patchworth  character 
which  may  be  charged  on  some  of  these  pieces. 
The  opening  is  in  the  most  delicate,  fresh  vein  of 
Thalberg,  clear  as  crystal,  leading  you  on  from 
one  happy  surprise  to  another,  through  the  light 
dance  themes  of  the  opera,  till  the  harmony 
broadens  and  the  Prayer  follows  as  of  necessity, 
and  is  amplified  into  majestic  proportions.  We 
had  always  felt  its  power,  but  found  that  we  did 
not  half  realize  it  until  we  had  heard  him  play  it 
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Mme.  D'Angri's  selections  were  excellent. 
The  two  from  Rossini,  being  in  lier  own  peculiar 
school,  exhibited  both  voice  and  execution  to  the 
best  advantage.  Between  the  two  from  Mozart 
there  was  great  difference  in  the  rendering.  Bal- 
ti,  hatti  suffered ;  an  orchestral  accompaniment, 
to  no  song  more  essential,  would  perhaps  have 
imparted  more  of  its  true  spirit  to  the  singer. 
And  there  stood  the  orchestra :  why  were  they 
not  used  ?  But  Voi  che  sapete  was  most  beauti- 
fully sung,  in  pure,  sustained  cantahile  style,  and 
in  her  best  voice.  With  these  tones  the  delicious 
melody  sounded  as  it  ought  to  sound.  All  wished 
to  hear  it  repeated,  and  it  did  a  violence  to  the 
pure  feeling  generally  excited  to  have  the  demand 
answered  by  so  incongruous  a  thing  as  the  Lu- 
crezia  Drinking  Song. 

Fourth  Concert,  (Tuesday  evening).  Ano- 
ther Concerto  (i.  e.  a  first  movement)  of  Beet- 
hoven :  that  in  Ejj.  As  a  composition  it  warmed 
us  even  more  than  the  C  minor.  The  quaint 
conciseness  and  boldness  of  the  leading  theme,  the 
joyous,  elated  young  Bacchus  tread  and  rhythm 
of  the  whole  thing,  approaching  once  the  ecstacy 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  were  such  as  Beethoven 
only  has  expressed.  Mr.  Thalberg  played  it  in 
the  ."iame  chaste  classical  style  as  the  other ; 
only  perhaps  a  little  less  carefully  ;  and  there  was 
no  marvellous  cadenza  to  astound  the  general  au- 
dience. The  orchestra  had  shrunk  to  a  thin 
shadow — only  two  first  violins — the  effect  of  sick- 
ness and  other  accidents.  Of  course  this  lent  a 
chill  to  it.  The  other  orchestral  selections  were 
accordingly  inferior;  the  weak  humdrum  over- 
ture to  Martha,  another  empty  one  by  Kalliwoda, 
and  an  "  Alexander  March."  Thalberg  played 
bis  Semiramide  Fantasia,  chiefly  founded  on  the 
ghost  scene,  his  Lucia  Finale  and  Serenade  from 
Don  Pasquale  and  his  most  sparkling  Ellsir 
d'Ainore.  D'Angri  executed  "  Variations  di 
Bravura,"  written  for  her  by  Ko3.sini,  very  admir- 
ably ;  also  an  Aria  from  Mercadante's  Sajfo,  an- 
other from  L'ltaliana  in  Alyieri,  and  a  Cavatina 
from  Donizetti's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Morelh 
made  a  great  hit  with  Rossini's  Tarantella,  and 
sang  Amor fanesto  in  his  uniformly  artistic  man- 
ner. His  voice  seemed  somewhat  hard,  but  reso- 
nant and  telling. 


[The  following  eame  too  late  to  take  its  place  under 
"Correspondence";  as  it  is,  a  portion  of  the  letter 
has  to  be  deferred.] 

New  York,  Jan.  14.  Last  Tuesday  week,  Mr. 
Aptommas  gave  the  second  of  his  Harp  Soirees  at 
Dodworth's  saloon,  assisted  by  Madame  SPACZEK,a 
lady  pianist,  and  by  the  Molleniiauer  brothers. 
Mme.  Von  Berkel,  from  the  German  Opera  Com- 
pany, had  promised  to  sing,  but  failing  to  be  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Otto  Feder,  volunteered  his  services,  and 
gave  a  couple  of  songs.  The  feature  of  the  evening 
was  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Aptommas  to  play  classical 
music  upon  the  harp,  an  instrument  wholly  incapable 
of  taking  the  place  of  a  piano-forte.  -The  trio  se- 
lected was  one  by  Onslow  ;  and  though  Mr.  Ap- 
tommas played  with  great  skill  and  correctness,  yet 
the  Trio  fell  rather  heavily  upon  the  audience.  But 
in  its  own  peculiar  province  the  harp  is  most  deli- 
cious to  listen  to,  and  in  such  pieces  as  Gotts- 
chalk's  Marche  de  Nuit,  and  in  familiar  melodies, 
with  their  variations,  I  know  of  no  instrument  that, 
under  the  hands  of  a  master,  discourses  sweeter 
music.  There  is  an  indescribable  dreaminess  about 
it,  a  perfect  enjoyability,  that  to  my  ear  no  other  in- 
strument possesses.  Perhaps  one  reason  wdiy  the 
harp  is  such  an  agreeable  instrument  is,  that  it]  is 


the  most  graceful  of  any  to  perform  on,  and  is  con- 
nected with  so  many  romantic  associations.  Old 
Ossian,  with  his  streaming  white  hair  fliiatin.'  upon 
the  wind,  sang  the  song  of  other  days,  while  his 
trembling  finders  wandered  along  the  chords  of  his 
rude  harp.  King  David,  when  his  pious  heart  broke 
out  into  song,  cried  out,  "  Awake  thou,  my  lute  and 
harp,"  and  praised  the  Lord  "  upon  an  instrument 
of  ten  strings,  and  upon  the  harp."  In  our  fancies 
of  the  other  world  we  see  angels  with  golden  harps 
in  their  hands,  and  the  idea  is  beautiful  indeed.  But 
how  different  the  effect  were  any  other  instrument 
introduced  into  the  celestial  regions  !  Imagine,  for 
instance,  a  cherub  playing  on  the  violin,  a  seraph 
piercing  the  air  with  the  tones  of  a  flageolet,  angels 
puffing  away  at  opheeleides  and  French  horns, 
while  St.  CiBcilia  is  sitting  on  an  adjacent  cloud, 
thrumming  on  one  of  Erard's  "  Grands  "  ! 

Gottschalk,  who  has  for  some  time  past  been 
making  farewell  appearances,  previous  to  departures 
for  Europe,  and  who,  like  Paul  Juliex,  seems  de- 
termined never  to  leave  the  country,  gave  another 
grand  concert  d^adieu  last  evening,  and  announces 
another  one  in  Brooklyn  in  a  few  days.  Herr  Gold- 
beck,  the  young  pianist,  whom  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  intends  giving  a  series  of  piano-forte 
recitals  at  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  in  23d  street. 
Though  given  at  a  private  house,  these  matinees 
will  be  accessible  to  the  public,  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  three  concerts  being  two  dollars.  Mr. 
Goldbeck  will  be  assisted  by  Mme.  Johannsen  and 
Mr.  Doehler,  a  violinist  connected  with  the  English 
Opera  orchestra. 

Mr.  Emile  Guton,  a  pianist  and  pupil  of  Thal- 
berg, is  rash  enough  to  announce  a  concert  for  Sat- 
urday evening. 

The  German  Opera  Company  are  in  trouble,  the 
prima  donna,  Mme.  Johannsen,  not  having  ap- 
peared for  several  evenings.  An  indifferent  substi- 
tute has  been  found  in  the  person  of  Miss  Cron- 
feld,  a  young  lady,  with  a  voice  of  limited  power 
and  cultivation.  Lortzing's  comic  opera.  Czar  and 
Zimmerman,  has  been  produced  with  this  lady  in  the 
chief  role. 

An  inexcusable  blunder  of  mine,  in  my  last  letter, 
in  which  I  failed  to  render  unto  Spohr  the  things 
that  are  Spohr  s,  has  e.^cited  the  just  and  awful  in- 
dignation of  my  worthy  colleague,  Mr. t , 

the  Typographical  Sjihynx.  Perhaps  he  may  re- 
member, in  the  opera  of  Trovatore,  where  the  Count 
de  Luna  hears  the  serenade  of  the  Troubadour,  and 
overcome  with  inexpressible  fear,  cries  out:  "7o 
iremo  " :  so  when  I  see  Mr.  Typographical  Sphynx 
amiably  excoriating  me  in  his  New  York  letter,  "  lo 
iremo,"  and  I  wring  my  hands,  beat  [my  breast,  tear 
my  hair,  put  sackcloth  'and  ashes  on  my  head,  and 
have  scarcely  enough  strength  left  to  sign  myself,  a 
la  Micawber,3 

"  The  Remains  of  a  Fallen  Tower," 

Trovator. 


Orchestral  Union. — The  first  of  the  Wednes- 
day Afternoon  Concerts  (the  joint  enterprise  of  the 
members  of  the  orchestra,  with  Carl  Zerrahn  for 
leader)  drew  a  large  audience  to  the  Music  Hall,  and 
passed  off  successfully.  The  programme  ministered 
to  the  refined  and  to  the  simple  appetite  in  happy 
proportions.  For  the  former,  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  overture  to  "  Oberon  "  were  a 
rich  allowance.  The  lighter  pieces  were  quite  good 
in  their  way.  The  performance  was  worthy  of  the 
orchestra,  which  numbered  very  nearly  all  who  play 
in  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  A  novelty  was  the 
first  public  performance  of  Master  Carltle  Peter- 
si  lea,  a  young  pianist  of  about  twelve  years.  He 
played  with  orchestra  Hummel's  diiBcuIt  Rondo  Bril- 
liant in  a  way  that  vouched  for  diligent  practice.  It 
was  very  well  played,  for  a  boy  ;  but  whether  it  was 
well  that  the  boy  should  play,  is  another  question. 


Rare  genius  (and  what  so  rare  ■?)  may  justify  it  some- 
times, but  as  a  rule  it  is  better  for  the  boy,  the  art, 
the  public,  and  for  all  concerned,  that  he  be  not 
stirred  up  to  much  haste  about  self  exhibition. 

To-morrow  evening  Mr.  Thalberg  and  his  art- 
ists, with  Mr.  Zerrahn's  orchestra,  and  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  give  us  "  Mozart's  Requiem," 
in  the  Music  Hall.  We  have  never  had  this  great 
work  adequately  done  here,  and  only  once  or  twice, 
a  long  time  since,  attempted.  It  will  be  the  musical 
event  of  the  season,  Mme.  D'Angri  takes  the  con- 
tralto solos,  Mrs.  Long  the  soprano,  (Mme.  De  Wil- 
HORST  having  joined  the  Strakosch  opera  in  New 
York.)  Mr.  Arthurson  the  tenor,  and  Sig.  Mo- 
RELLi  the  bass.  In  the  second  part  Thalberg  will 
play  his  "  Prayer  of  Moses,"  and  other  pieces,  and 
also  for  this  time  only  on  the  Onjue  Alexandre,  be- 
sides vocal  selections.  This  is  Mr.  Thalberg's  last 
performance  in  Boston,  as  he  proceeds  at  once  to 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Troy  and  Albany. ..  .This 
evening  the  "Orpheus"  Glee  Club,  composed  of 
Germans,  who  have  long  enjoyed  weekly  practice 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  August  Keeissmaxn,  give 
the  first  of  three  subscription  concerts  at  Mercantile 
Hall.  The  Club  will  sing  some  of  the  best  part- 
songs  by  Mendelssohn,  Lenz,  Maurer,  &c.,  and  the 
chorus:  0  his  and  Osiris,  from  the  "Magic  Flute.'' 
Miss  LuCT  A.  DoANE  will  sing :  Thou  thatkillest  the 
prophets,  from  "  St.  Paul,"  Mozart's  Vedrai  carina, 
and  with  Mr.  Kreissmann  a  duet  from  Le  Nozze  di 
Fiyaro ;  and  there  will  be  sung  a  "  Nightingale 
Duct"  by  tenor  and  bass.  Mr.  Scohltze  contrib- 
utes a  violin  solo,  and  Mr.  Leonhard,  the  pianist,  a 
"  Song  without  Words  "  by  Mendelssohn,  and  a  Po- 
lonaise by  Chopin.     Truly  a  beautiful  programme. 

Mr.  Satter,  it  will  be  seen,  offers  an  inviting 
programme,  and  a  novel  one,  for  his  second  Soirfee 
next  Wednesday  evening.  William  Mason  will 
assist  him.  A  Piano  Trio  founded  upon  Byron's 
"Sardanapalus"  must  at  least  pique  curiosity,  and 
Liszt's  two-piano"  Preludes"  are  reputed  among  bis 
best  works.... The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  having  been  absorbed  into  Thalberg's  orches- 
tra last  Tuesday  night,  postpone  the  concert  of  that 
evening  until  'Tuesday  after  next,... Carl  Zer- 
rahn's second  Philh.irmonic  will  come  off  next 
Saturday  evening.  The  Programme  will  include 
Beethoven's  Second  Symphony  (in  DJ,  Berlioz's 
overture,  Le  Carneval  Romain  (first  time).  Andante 
from  Mendelssohn's  "  Song  of  Praise,"  a  Romanza 
for  French  Horn,  overture  to  Zampa,  and  more,  of 
which  we  are  not  yet  informed , . . .  Do  not  forget  the 
Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  at  the  Music  Hall. 


Music  Hall,  Sunday,  Jan.  18th.. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

THALBERG'S,  D'ANGRI'S  AND  MORELLI'S 

Farewell  Appearance  Id  Bostou. 

First  performance  for  many  years  of  the  whole  of 

MOZART'S     IMMORTAI,     REQ,UIEM, 

on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  splendor  and  grandeur. 

All  the  Solos  will  be  sung  by 
MME.  D'ANGRI,  MRS.  LONG, 

SIG.  MORELLI,  MR.  ARTHURSON. 

Choruses  by  the  full  force  of  the  ILandel  and  H.aydn  Society, 
Mr.  ZERRAUN  and  his  complete  Orchestra  of  35. 

Oroakist MR.  MUELLER. 

To  be  followed  by  a 

GRAND  SACRED  COBTCERT, 
in  which  Mr.  THALBERG  will  make  his  LAST  appearance,  and 
in  which  Mme.  D'ANGIU,  Signer  MOIIELLI,  and  HANDEL 
AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  and  the  ORCHESTRA,  will  take  part. 
Admission,  One  Dollar, 
Seats  fwithout  extra  charge)  to  he  had  at  Russell  &  Richard- 
son's on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  at  the  Tremont 
House  and  at  the  door. 


PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS. 

THE  SECOND  CONCERT,  being  tliejirsi  of  the  regular  series 
of  four,  will  be  given  on  Saturday  E-vening,  Jan.  24, 
1857.  Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  principal  music 
stores  where  also  tickets  can  be  obtained.  Packages  of  4 
tickets,  ^3 ;  single  ticket  SI. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


J^  !lj  li « r  t  i  s  e  m  t  n  t  s . 


NOTICE. 

THE  members  of  the  Orpheus  Glee  Clue  reppecffully  inform 
their  friends' and  subscribers,  that  their  FIRST  Concert  of 
the  Series  of  Three,  will  take  place  at 

Slercantile  Hall,  16  Siiniiner  street, 
On  SATURDAY,  Jan.  17, 1857, 
on  which  occasion  they  will  be  kindly  assisted  by 
Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE, 

Mr.  HUGO  LFONHARD,  piapist.  and 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SCHULTZE,  Violinist. 

AUGUST  KREISSMANN DIRECTOR. 

Single  Tickets,  to  be  had  at  the  door  on  the  evening,  50  cts. 
Concert  to  commence  at  7^  o'clock  precisely. 

OUSTAVE    SATTER'S 
SECOND   PHILHARMONIC    SOIRi^E 

Will  be  given  at  the 

Rooms  of  Messes.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  No.  409 

■Washington  Street, 
On  WEDNESDAY   EVENEVG,   Jan.  31,  1857. 

Assisting  Artists.  —  Miss  Emma  Davis,  Vocalist: 
Wm..  Mason,  the  eminent  Pianist:  "W"m.  Schultze, 
Violinist:  H.  Jungnickel,  Violoncellist:  B,  J.  Ijang, 
Pianist. 

PROGRAMME. 

1— Sonata  ;  (A  flat)  op.  26, Beethoven. 

GuBtave  Satter. 

2— Grand  Trio  :  (E  flat) Satter. 

1.  Allegro  molto — 2    Romance — 3.  Scherzo— 4.  Finale. 
Messrs.  Schultze,  Jungnickel  and  Satter, 

3 — Scene  and  Air:  "  Freischlitz," Weber. 

Miss  Emma  Davis. 

4 — Les  Preludes  :  Poesie  Symphonique,  {for  two  pianos,)  Liszt. 

Messrs.  Mason  and  flatter. 

DC/^Both  Sattee's  Trio  and  Liszt's  Preludes  are  performed  on 
this  occasion  for  the  Jirst  time. 
The  composition  of  the  Trio  is  based  on  Byron's  "  Sardana- 
palus."  —  The  composition  of  the  Preludes  is  based  on  Lamar- 
tine'a  "  Meditations  Poetiques." 

Tickets  for  the  Series,  admitting  two  persons.  ®3,50 :  one 
person,  $2  :  or  one  admission  to  a  single  concert,  ^1. 
Commences  precisely  at  1%  o'clock. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
•WEDNESDAY  AFTER3M001S'  COWCEBTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1857.  There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians,  with  Mr.  Cahl  Zer- 
RAHN  as  Conductor.     Further  particulars  hereafter. 

BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING. 

THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED, 

BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING:  An  Aniiljtical,   Physiolo- 
gical and  Practical  System  for  fhe  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 
By  Carlo  Bassini.    Kdited  by  K  Storks  Willis.    Price  S4. 

The  special  attention  of  Teachers  aud  all  peisons  interested 
in  the  smdy  and  practice  of  vocal  music,  is  respectfully  called 
to  this  new  and  valuable  work. 

Oll-rer  Ditson  &,  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

Kreutzer's  40  Studies  for  the  Violin. 

JUST  PUBLISHED Price  $1,50. 

Oliver  Ditson  &,  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

JOB  PRIFTIFG 

OP     EVERY     DESCRIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OEFICE   OP 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

ITO-    SI    SCHOOL    STUEET. 

SIGNOR   AtrauSTO   BENDELAm 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  Mo.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

OTTO    DBESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Kichardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ®50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ^0  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
Foreign  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduced  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  byHopkins  and  Rimbault,  a  few  copies. 
Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meter  Flutes. 


ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

€m^n  nf  tjiE  ^^innn  nni  linging, 

IT.    S.   HOTEIi. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

^  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9?   Broadway  J  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFUSION  OP 

MUSICAL    KNO^WLEDQE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY: 

VOLUME    VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

ContaiDiDg  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {t'nnhre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments ;  together 
■with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  ®3. 

VOLUME    VTH. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
'(Former  price,  $5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  fl  13.  By 
mail,  ffil  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued : 

Vol.  1.    Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue ^\  63 

"  2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.     Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"  6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Tol.l,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.     Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOVELlsO^S    music    STOREj 
389  Broad-vvay,  Ne-iv  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLIiE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE. 

BESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOWD  PRESBYTERIABT  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

H-A-LLET,    X3-A.-VIS    <Ss    CO. 

M.4NUFACTUREBS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


f  ■^-- 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Ti^asliingtOBi  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylstou  Market.) 

CHICKEB-INa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAREKOOMS, 

3VE.£k.Si03XriO     friBIifZDE^ZLiX:, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIC     AHD     JOB     FBIUTIUG    OFFICE, 


J.    C.   D.   PARKEE, 

Injgtiwtor  of  tl)t  p  iano-^urti,  ® raait  &  J^armtmj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

KESIDENCE,  33  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
-Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  SS. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction   on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Addre.^s  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasliington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTEKS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  EEMOYED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Resideiice  No.  56  Kueeland  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  serTices  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Ricbardriou,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row, 

C.    BREUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADIVAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erarcfs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC, 

PulDlished  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 
T^vo  Dollars  per  nnnum.}  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time— 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &e.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[IIF°Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequen  t S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  inadyance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

ifoT^lT'sCHOOIi    STREET. 


%  f  apr  0f  %xt  aitir  I'lteriitiire. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,  JANUARY   24,  1857. 


Whole  No.  251. 


Vol.  X.  No.  17. 


Jiuifjltt's  Jffuiinal  of  Ulnsk, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PKOPEIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

[C=-  OFFICE.   Wo.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCEIPTIOKS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICA-TTON.. . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  N.^THAN  RICH.VRDSON,  282  Washington  St.       " 

"  GEOKGE  P,  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,      " 

"  CLAPP  &  CORY, ProTJdPDce.  R.  I. 

"  C.  BREDSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 
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"  GEORGE   BUTTON,  Je Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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"  W.  D.  ZOGBAU.M  &  CO.,.. Savannah,  Ga. 

"  W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  O. 

"  aOLBROOIi  &  LONG CleTcland,  0. 


(Continued  from  page  123.} 

Characters  of  Musical  Instniments. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Berlioz.) 
THE    FLUTE. 

The  sound  of  tliis  instrument  is  sweet  in  tlie 
medium,  rather  piercins;  in  the  high  notes,  and 
very  eharaoteristic  in  the  low  Ones.  The  quality 
of  tone  of  the  medium,  and  of  that  of  the  hioh 
portion,  lias  not  a  very  special  or  decided  expres- 
sion. They  may  be  employed  in  melodies,  or 
accents  of  varied  character  ;  but  without  equalling 
either  the  artless  piaiety  of  the  hautbo}',  or  the 
noble  tenderness  of  the  clarinet.  It  should  seem, 
then,  that  the  flute  is  an  instrument  well-nigh 
devoid  of  expression,  which  may  be  introduced 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  on  account  of  its 
facility  in  execulinjr  groups  of  rapid  notes,  and  in 
sustaining  high  sounds  useful  in  the  orchestra  for 
adding  fullness  to  the  upper  harmonies.  Generally 
speaking,  this  is  true ;  nevertheless,  on  studying 
the  instrument  carefully,  there  m^y  be  discovered 
an  expression  peculiar  to  it,  and  an  aptiuide  for 
rendering  certain  sentiments,  in  which  no  other 
instrument  can  compete  with  it.  If,  for  instance, 
it  were  requisite  to  give  to  a  sad  air  an  accent  of 
desolation,  but  of  humility  and  resignation  at  the 
same  time,  the  feeble  sounds  of  the  flute's  medium, 
in  the  keys  of  C  minor  and  D  minor  especially, 
would  certainly  produce  the  desired  efiect.  One 
master  only  seems  to  me  to  have  known  how  to 
avail  himself  of  this  pale  coloring ;  and  he  is 
Gluck.  On  listening  to  the  melodramatic  move- 
ment in- D  minor  which  he  has  placed  in  the 
Elysian  fields  scene  of  Orfeo,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  a  flute  only  could  fittingly  be  made  to 
utter  this  melody.  A  hautboy  would  have  been 
too  puerile,  and  its  voice  would  not  have  seemed 
sufficiently  pure;  the  corno  inglese  is  too  low;  a 
clarinet  would  doubtless  have  answered  better; 
but  certain  sounds  would  have  been  too  powerful 
— none  of  its  softest  notes  could  have  reduced 
themselves  to  the  feeble,  faint,  veiled  sound  of  the 
F  natural  of  the  medium,  and  of  the  first  B[) 
above  the  fines,  which  imparts  so  much  sadness  to 
the  flute  in  this  key  of  D  minor,  where  these 


notes  frequently  occur.  In  short,  neither  the 
violin,  the  viola,  nor  the  violoncello  used  in  solo 
or  in  masses,  would  serve  to  express  this  very 
sublime  lament  of  a  suffering  and  despairing 
departed  spirit;  it  required  precisely  the  instru-- 
ment  selected  by  the  author.  And  Gluck's 
melody  is  conceived  in  such  a  way  that  the  flute 
lends  itself  to  all  the  uneasy  writhings  of  this 
eternal  grief,  still  imbued  with  the  passions  of 
earthly  life.  It  is  at  first  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
which  seems  to  fear  being  overheard ;  then  it 
laments  softly,  rising  into  the  accent  of  reproach, 
then  into  that  of  profound  woe,  the  cry  of  a  heart 
torn  by  incui-able  wounds,  falling  litde  by  little 
into  complaint,  regret,  and  the  sorrowing  murmur 
of  a  resigned  soul.     What  a  poet ! 

An  effect  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  is  that 
of  two  flutes  playing  in  the  medium  successions  of 
thirds  in  E[)  or  in  A[) — both  keys  extremely 
favorable  to  the  velvet  sounds  of  this  instrument. 
Beautiful  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
chorus  of  Priests  in  the  first  act  of  (Edipus:  "  O 
vous,  que  I'innocence  meme,"  and  in  the  cavatina 
of  the  duet  in  the  Vestale :  "Les  Dieu.x  prendront 
pitie."  The  notes,  B\),  A[),  G,  F,  and  E\),  in 
flutes  have,  thus  grouped,  something  ot  the  sono- 
I'ousness  of  the  harmonica.  Thirds  of  hautboys, 
corni  inglesi,  or  clarinets,  do  not  resemble  them. 

The  low  sounds  of  the  flute  are  seldom  or  else 
ill  etnployed  by  the  majority  of  composers. 
Weber,  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Freischiitz, 
and,  before  him,  Gluck,  in  the  religious  march  of 
Alceste,  have  nevertheless  shown  what  may  be 
done  with.it  in  harmonies' imbued  with  sonorous- 
ness and  thought.  These  bass  notes, — as  I  have 
already  said, — mingle  admirably  with  the  low 
sounds  of  corni  inglesi  and  clarinets ;  they  give 
the  softened  shade  of  a  dark  coloring. 

Another  instance  of  this,  occurs  in  the  example 
quoted  from  Weber's  Freiachiitz  (page  35). 
There  is  something  ineffably  dreamy  in  these  low 
holding  notes  of  the  two  flutes,  during  the  melan- 
choly prayer  of  Agatha,  as  she  contemplates  the 
summits  of  the  trees,  silvered  by  the  rays  of  the 
night  planet. 

In  general,  the  modern  masters  keep  their  flutes 
too  constantly  in  the  high  range  ;  they  seem  afraid 
that  these  instruments  shall  not  be  sufficiently 
distinguished  amidst  the  mass  of  the  orchestra. 
It  hence  results  that  they  predominate,  instead  of 
blending  in  with  the  whole;  and  thus  the  instru- 
mentation becomes  hard  and  piercing  rather  than 
sonorous  and  harmonious. 

Flutes  form  a  family  of  themselves — like  haut- 
boys and  clarinets;  and  are  quite  as  numerous. 
The  large  flute — of  which  mention  has  just  been 
made — is  the  most  used.  For  ordinary  orchestras, 
no  more  than  two  large  flute  parts  are  written  ; 
nevertheless,  soft  chords  held  on  by  three  flutes 
would  often  have  an  excellent  effect.  A  charming 
sonorousness  is  obtained  from  the  association  of  a 
single  flute  above,  with  four  violins,  sustaining  a 
high  harmony  in  five  parts.  Notwithstanding  the 
prevailing  custom, — for  which  there  is  reason, 
however — which  has  always  given  to  the  first  flute 
the  highest  notes  of  the  harmony,  there  are  many 
occasions,  in  which  a  contrary  plan  might  be 
pursued  with  success. 

THE    PICCOLO    FLUTE. 

Piccolo  flutes  are  strangely  abused  now-a-days 
. — as    is    the    case    with    all    instruments    whose 


vibrations  thrill,  pierce,  or  flash  forth.  In  pieces 
of  a  joyous  character,  the  sounds  of  the  second 
octave  may  be  very  suitable,  in  all  their  grada- 
tions ;  while  the  upper  notes,  are  excellent 
(fortissimo)  for  violent  and  tearing  effects :  in  a 
storm,  for  instance,  or  in  a  scene  of  fierce  or 
infernal  character.  Thus,  the  piccolo  flute  fiaures 
incomparably  in  the  fourth  movement  of  Beet- 
hoven's Pastoral  Symphony — now  alone  and 
displayed,  above  the  low  tremolo  of  violas  and 
basses,  imitating  the  whistlinas  of  a  tempest  whose 
full  force  is  not  yet  unchained — now  on  the  higher 
notes  still,  together  with  the  entire  ma.ss  of  the 
orchestra.  Gluck,  in  the  tempest  of  Iphigenia  in 
Tanride,  has  known  how  to  make  the  high  sounds 
of  the  piccolo  flutes  in  unison  grate  still  more 
roughly,  by  writing  them  in  a  succession  of  sixths, 
a  fourth  above  the  first  violins.  The  sound  of  the 
piccolo  flutes,  issuing  out  in  the  upper  octave, 
produces  therefore  a  succession  of  elevenths  with 
the  first  violins,  the  harshness  of  wdiich  is  here  of 
the  very  best  eff'ecf. 

In  the  chorus  of  Scythians,  in  the  same  opera, 
the  two  piccolo  flutes  double  in  the  octave  the 
little  grouped  passages  of  the  violins;  these  whist- 
ling notes,  mingled  with  the  ravings  of  the  savage 
troop,  with  the  measured  and  incessant  din  of  the 
cymbals  and  tambourine,  make  one  shiver. 

Everyone  has  remarked  the  diabolic  sneer  of 
the  two  piccolo  flutes  in  thirds,  in  the  drinking 
song  of  the  FreiscJditz.  It  is  one  of  Weber's 
happiest  orchestral  inventions  : — 
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Spontini,  in  his  magnificent  bacchanalian  strain 
in  the  Dandides  (since  become  an  orgy  chorus  in 
Nitrmahal)  first  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  a 
short  piercing  cry  of  the  piccolo  flutes  to  a  stroke 
of  the  cymbals.  The  singular  sympathy  which  is 
thus  created  between  these  very  dissimilar  instru- 
ments, had  not  been  thought  of  before.  It  cuts 
and  rends  instantaneously,  like  the  stab  of  a 
poignard.  This  effect  is  very  characteristic — 
even  when  employing  only  the  two  instruments 
mentioned  ;  but  its  force  is  augmented  by  an 
abrupt  stroke  of  the  kettle-drums,  joined  to  a  brief 
chord  of  all  the  other  instruments. 

These  difi'erent  examples,  and  yet  others  that 
I  could  cite,  appear  to  me  admirable  in  every 
respect.  Beethoven,  Gluck,  Weber,  and  Spontini 
have  thus  made  ingenious  use — no  less  original 
than  rational — of  the  piccolo  flute.  But  when  I 
hear  this  instrument  employed  in  doubling  in 
triple  octave  the  air  of  a  baritone,  or  casting  its 
squeaking  voice  into  the  midst  of  a  religious 
harmony,  or  strengthening  and  sharpening — for 
the  sake  of  noise  only — the  high  part  of  the 
orchestra,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  act  of  an 
opera,  I  cannot  help  feeling  this  mode  of  instru- 
mentation to  be  of  a  platitude  and  stupidity  worthy, 
generally,  of  the  musical  style  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  piccolo  flute  may  have  a  very  happy  effect 
in  soft  passages;  and  it  is  mere  prejudice  to  think 
that  it  should  only  be  played  loud.  Sometimes  it 
serves  to  continue  the  high  scale  of  the  large 
flute,  by  following  up  the  latter  at  the  moment 
when  it  reaches  high  notes  beyond  its  command. 
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Tbe  passing  from  one  instrument  to  the  other,  may 
then  be  easily  managed  by  the  composer,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  malce  it  appear  that  there  is  only  one 
flute  of  extraordinary  compass. 
[To  be  continued] 


[From  the  Lend.  Mus.  World,  Dec.  20th,  ISoC  ] 

Handel's  Autograph  Scores— Few  Life  of 
Handel. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
as  tlie  Briti.-^h  Museum  that  deserves  rating  for 
having  allowed  the  fair  copies  made  from  the  au- 
tograph scores  of  Handel's  oratorios  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  Frenchman.  From  these  copies 
Handel  himself  conducted,  and  Smith,  his  aman- 
uensis, after  him.  That  alone  should  have  made 
them  desirable,  as  heirlooms,  to  a  British  institu- 
tion. But  they  must  further  contain  numberless 
indications  in  the  handwriting  of  the  composer, 
not  only  interesting  of  themselves,  but  precious  as 
land-marks.  We  are  always  talking  of  Handel's 
"traditions;"  well,  here,  in  all  probability,  are 
many  of  them,  slamped  indelibly  on  paper.  Here 
may  be  obtained  hints  as  to  how  Handel  would 
himself  have  curtailed  such  pieces  as  required 
curtailing.  Possibly,  too,  marks  of  expression  may 
be  found ;  and  these  would  be  invaluable — for 
more  reasons  than  one.  Among  other  things  the 
question  might  be  set  at  rest  as  to  how  the  open- 
ing of  the  chorus,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born" — • 
up  to  the  fortissimo,  on  the  words  "  Wonderful — 
Counsellor,  &c." — should  be  read.  Highly  as  we 
esteem  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Costa,  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  this  matter.  The  long-sustained 
pianissimo  appears  to  us  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  eontresens,  and  the  fortissimo,  when  it  ar- 
rives, an  effect  of  no  greater  sublimity  than  the 
celebrated  thump  in  Haydn's  "  Surprise,"  which 
everyone  must  be  aware  was  intended  by  the  fine 
old  master  as  a  jeu-d'esprit,  nothing  more — an  in- 
genious contrivance  for  awaking  certain  of  his  pa- 
trons who  invariably  went  to  sleep  during  the 
slow  movements  of  his  symphonies.  Handel  sure- 
ly meant  something  higher  than  this — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  evident  irrelevancy  of  disclosing  the 
great  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ  as  though  it  were 
a  secret,  treasonable,  and  dangerous  to  utter,  in- 
stead of  the  announcement  of  salvation  to  man- 
kind. If,  in  the  scores  possessed  by  M.  Sehoel- 
cher,  any  information  can  be  obtained  upon  this 
point,  it  will  be  a  subject  for  gratulation.  The 
f|uestion  concerns  not  only  the  peculiar  opinion 
entertained  by  the  eminent  chef-d'orchestre  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  but  Handel  himself — 
since  the  new  reading  might  otherwise  pass  into 
a  tradition,  and  be  ultimately  defended  upon  the 
presumed  strength  of  Handel's  own  authority. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  scores  from 
which  the  composer  of  "  The  Messiah"  directed 
the  performance  of  his  oratorios,  is  worth  narrat- 
ing. Handel  died  in  1759,  and  left  all  his  manu- 
script music,  by  will,  to  John  Christopher  Smith, 
his  friend  and  amanuensis.  Smith,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  oratorio  performances  during  the 
period  of  Handel's  blindness,  continued  them  for 
12  years  after  the  great  musician's  death.  George 
HI.  patronized  them  constantly,  and  moreover 
conferred  an  annual  pension  of  £200  on  Smith. 
In  return  for  these  acts  of  kindness  and  munifi- 
cence. Smith  presented  the  autograph  scores  of 
Handel  to  His  Majesty-^in  all  86  volumes,  which 
have  remained  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Family 
of  England,  and  are  now,  as  every  one  knows,  in 
the  library  of  Buckingham  Palace,  where  they 
can  be  inspected  with  much  more  preliminary 
trouble  than  would  have  been  the  c;ise  had  they 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  remainder  of  Handel's  manuscripts,  includ- 
ing among  other  things  the  fair  copies  from  the 
autograph  scores  prepared  for  his  own  use  in  the 
concert-room,  were  kcjjt  by  Smith,  who  subse- 
cjuently  married  the  widow  of  Dr.  Coxe  (a  well- 
known  physician  practising  at  Bath).  To  the 
daughter  of  Widow  Coxe  (Mrs.  Smith)  by  her 
first  husband,  and  consecjuently  the  step-daughter 
of  Smith,  the  manuscripts  were  bequeathed.  Miss 
Coxe,  in  her  turn,  married  the  Rev.  Sir  Some- 
thing Rivers,  by  whom  she  had  issue.  The  two 
sons  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Rivers  dying  childless,  dur- 


ing his  lifetime,  his  property  and  estate  devolved 
to  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Rivers,of  Martyr  Worthy, 
Hampshire,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester, 
who  himself  demised  in  1851.  A  year  or  so  after 
the  death  of  the  kst  named  Rivers,  by  order  of  a 
decree  in  Chancery,  the  manuscripts  which  once 
were  Handel's  (altogether  about  200  volumes) 
were  knocked  down  by  the  himmer  of  the  ac- 
tioneer  at  a  price  something  less  than  what  would 
have  been  fetched  by  the  same  quantity  of  waste 
paper.  The  lucky  purchaser  was  a  Mr.  Kuslake, 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  second-hand  book- 
seller, at  Bristol.  Mr.  Kuslake,  after  holding 
possession  for  some  years,  advertised  the  volumes 
for  sale,  in  his  catalogue,  at  the  sum  of  45  guineas. 
The  fact  came  under  notice,  as  we  are  informed, 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  "wheat  once 
oflTered  to  purchase."  The  Society  was  never- 
theless, too  late.  How  so  ?  Of  course,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  British  IMuseum,  which 
declined  to  lay  out  200  guineas  for  the  autograph 
manuscript  of  Mozart's  Dun  Owuanni,'>>  would  af- 
ford even  the  price  of  waste  paper  for  these  inter- 
esting relies  of  Handel ;  but  we  are  surprised  at 
the  apparent  dilatoriness  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society.  More  especially  have  we  reason  to  be 
astonished,  since  a  French  gentleman,  M.  Victor 
Schoelcher,  who  had  probably  never  heard  of 
Handel  until  he  came  to  this  country,  was  aware 
of  the  advertisement  in  Mr.  Kuslake's  catalogue, 
went,  or  sent,  to  Bristol,  and  brought  away,  or 
caused  to  be  brought  away,  the  manuscripts.  It 
is  true  that  M.  Schcelcher,  (a  distinguished  French 
patriot,  author  of  the  Crimes  de  Decembre  and 
other  remarkable  political  treatises,)  has  been 
now  for  some  years  gathering  materials  for  a  life 
of  Handel.  This  work  he  has  long  contemplated, 
and  intends  to  be  achieved.  The  task  he  has  set 
himself  no  doubt  stimulates  curiosity,  and  sharp- 
ens his  sense  of  perception,  when  anything  of 
interest  relating  to  his  hero  comes  within  I'each. 
Thus,  before  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  heard 
of  these  copies  of  Handel's  scores  being  for  sa  e 
at  a  seeond-hami  bookseller's  at  Bristol,  M.  Schoel- 
cher had  divined  it;  and  when  the  fact  "came 
under  the  notice"  of  the  Exeter  Hall  Committee, 
the  manuscripts  were  already  in  M.  Schoelcher's 
possession.  'I'he  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  we 
hear,  regrets  the  loss  of  what  ivould  have  been  so 
useful  an  addition  to  its  library,  but  acknowle<lges 
the  readiness  with  which  M.  Schojlcher  has  offer- 
ed to  place  the  scores  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee, whenever  they  may  be  required  for  any 
occasion  of  i:nportance.  M.  Schoelcher,  having 
outwitted  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and 
shamed  the  British  Museum,  can  afTord  to  be 
generous. 

To  conclude,  the-  fair  copies  from  which  Han- 
del conducted  will  be  consulted  and  used  at  the 
forthcoming  Handel  Festival,  to  be  held  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived 
from  the  courtesy  of  an  enlightened  foreigner,  it 
is  a  humiliation  to  us  that  Handel's  "  fair  copies" 
should  not  have  been  retained,  like  Handel's  au- 
tographs, for  England. 

*  Mad.  Pauline  Viardot  Garcia  was  more  sensible 
of  the  value  of  this  precious  relic,  and  gave  the  price 
demanded. 


Beethoven  s  Balltt:  "  The  Men  of  Pro- 
metheus." 

(Translated  from  the  Niederrheini.sche  Musili  Zeitung.) 

An  opinion — based  upon  what  grounds  we 
cannot  say — has  prevailed  in  various  quarters, 
that  the  above  composition  by  Beethoven  was 
never  produced.  The  totally  unfounded  opinion 
is  refuted  by  Dr.  Leopold  Sonnleithner,  in  the 
Vienna  Blatter  fur  Masik.  We  reprint  the 
article  as  an  interesting  addition  to  the  history  of 
Beethoven's  works  : 

"  The  ballet.  Die  Geschopfe  des  Prometheus 
was  first  produced  at  the  Imperial  Hof-Burg- 
theatre,  in  Vienna,  on  the  28lh  of  March,  1801, 
as  is  proved  by  the  subjoined  play-bill,  which  is 
given  entire,  because  it  contains  the  names  of  the 
actors  and  the  substance  of  the  plot,  for  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  music.  The  ballet  was 
favorably  received,  and  given  tolerably  often  in 


the  years  1801  and  1802.  It  then  disappeared 
for  many  years  from  the  Viennese  stage.  It  was 
not  until  the  18th  of  November,  1843,  that  the 
management  of  the  Kiirntnerthor  Theatre,  in 
Vienna,  produced  Die  Geschopfe  des  Prometheus, 
a  mythological  ballet  in  two  acts  and  si.x  parts, 
invented  and  put  on  the  slage  by  Augustus  IIus, 
ballet-master  of  this  theatre,  with  music  by  Beet- 
hoven, IMozart  and  Haydn.  This  ballet  is  quite 
different  from  the  older  one,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting pieces  in  Beethoven's  music  were  used  in 
it.  I[i  this  form,  also,  Prometheus  pleased  the 
public,  being  frecjuently  represented  in  the  years 
184.3  and  1844,  while  from  the  1st  of  October, 
1845,  it  was  revived,  with  a  nev/  mise  en  scene. 
In  subsequent  years  it  has  not  been  repeated. 

"The  overture  and  several  separate  pieces  of 
the  music  in  Prometheus  used  to  be  frequently 
performed  in  the  Imperial  Hof-Burgtheatre, 
before  plays  and  between  the  acts. 

"  On  the  22(1  May,  1843,  the  management  of 
La  Seala,  in  Milan,  produced  Prometeo,  bcdlo 
mitolngico  in  6  atti,  inventato  e  posto  suite  scene 
dal  Sigre.  Saloatore  Viganb.  The  plot  and  treat- 
ment differ  essentially  from  the  first  Viennese 
version,  as  the  existing  programme  proves.  Beet- 
hoven's music  was  used,  but  several  pieces  by 
Joseph  Haydn  and  other  masters  were  intro- 
duced. 

The  first  time  this  music  was  performed  in  a 
concert  was  at  Vienna,  the  4th  of  March,  1841, 
in  the  Concert  Spirituel,  on  which  occasion  the 
introduction  and  explanation,  written  by  Herr  J. 
G.  Seidl,  were  spoken  by  Mad.  Rettich,  of  the 
Imperial  Theatres."  The  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Music,  of  the  Austrian  empire,  also  performed 
the  work  at  their  concert  in  the  Imperial  Re- 
douten-Saal,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1853, 
when  Mad.  Mitter-Weissbach  spoke  the  connect- 
ing poem.  Such  is  a  list  of  the  various  occasions 
on  which  the  work  was  publicly  performed,  as  far 
as  the  writer  of  the  present  article  is  aware. 

Dr.  Leopold  Sonnleithner." 

The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  play-bill 
in  question  : 

"  la  the  Imperial  IIof-Theatre,  nachst  derBurg 
will   be   produced  by  the  Imperial  Court  Opera- 
singers,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  March,  1801, 
"  For  the  benefit  of  Mdlle.  Casentini, 

"  DER  DOKFBARBIER, 

"An  Operetta  in  1  Act.     Founded  on  the  farce 
of  the  same  name. 
"  Afterwards, /or  the  first  time, 
"Die  Geschopfe  des  Prometheus, 
"  An   herbico-allegorical   Ballet  in   2   Acts.     In- 
vented and  produced  by  by  Hen" 
Salvatore  Vigano. 
"  Dramatis  Person  se. 

Prometheus,     Herr  Cesari. 

Children,     ...  .Madlle.  Casentini. 

Bacchus, ....  ....  Herr  Perd.  Girja. 

Pan,  Herr  Aichinger. 

Terpsichore ....  ....  Mad.  Brendi. 

Thalia,  Mad.  Cesari. 

Melpomene, Mad.  Keuth. 

Apollo,  

Amfionc,     ....  ....  .... 

Arione,  ....  ....  .... 

Orpheus,  ....  .... 

"  Subject :  This  allegorical  ballet  is  founded 
on  the  fable  of  Prometheus. 

"  The  philosophers  of  Greece,  to  whom  he  was 
known,  explain  the  fable  as  an  attempt  to  por- 
tray him  as  a  person  of  elevated  mind,  who  found 
the  men  of  his  time  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  and 
refined  them  by  arts  and  sciences,  and  instructed 
them  in  morals. 

"  Proceeding  from  this  basis,  in  the  present 
ballet  two  statues,  which  become  animated,  are 
represented,  and,  by  the  power  of  harmony  are  ren- 
dered susceptible  of  all  the  passions  of  human  life. 

"  Prometheus  conducts  them  up  to  Parnassus, 
in  order  that  they  may  receive  instruction  from 
Apollo,  the  god  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Apollo  orders 
Amphion,  Arione  and  Orpheus  to  teach  them 
music — Melpomene  and  Thalia  to  teach  them 
tragedy  and  comedy — Terpsichore  and  Pan  to' 
teach  them  the  most  recently  invented  pastoral 
dances,  and  Bacchus  to  teach  them  the  heroic 
dance,  of  which  he  was  the  originator. 
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"The  miidc  is  by  Herr  van  Beelhoven. 

"  The  scenery  is  by  Ilerr  Tlatzer,  Imperial 
Court-clianiber  painter  anrl  scenic  artist  of  the 
Imperial  Theatre.  The  performances  commence 
at  half-past  six  o'clock." 


For  DAvight's  Journal  of  Mupic. 
Springfield,  Jan.  21,  1S57. 

Mr.  Editor — Noticing  in  your  Journal  of  the  17th 
a  communication  from  this  city,  bearing  <-he  signature 
of  "  Ad  Libitum,"  in  wliich  appears  some  statements 
that  are  not  true,  and  its  whole  tone  extremely  unfair, 
permit  me  to  occupy  a  space  in  your  columns  in  reply 
to  your  correspondent. 

The  concert  was  not  advertised  as  a  sacred  one,  but 
as  an  "  Amateur  Concert,"  nor  was  it  ever  designed 
that  the  selections  should  be  other  than  miscellane- 
ous. The  charge  against  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  that  he  exe- 
cuted the  voluntary  on  the  organ  in  a  rough  and 
unskilful  manner  is  not  true  ;  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  artistic  skill  and  dexterity  shown  ;  the 
most  intricate  harmonies  were  played  with  the  left 
hand,  and  w-ere  accompanied  by  an  admirable  execu- 
tion of  rapid  chromatics  with  the  right,  and  the  pedals 
well  used ;  we  deemed  the  whole  an  excellent  display 
of  rapid  and  exquisitely  varied  harmonies,  each  suc- 
ceeding the  other  in  beautiful  progression.  As  a 
piano-forte  fantasia  it  would  have  been  absurd. 

"We  next  observe  that  "  Ad  Libitum"  deems  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  desecrated  by  the  playing  of  the 
Duo  for  two  pianos  on  the  theme,  "  Se  il  Fratel," 
from  Belisario.  We  had  (ignorantly  perhaps)  con- 
sidered all  true  music  as  an  emanation  from  the  Sub- 
lime Author  of  melody  and  harmony,  and  that  be- 
cause at  times  are  found  in  secular  opera  themes  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  tenderness,  they  should  be  re- 
jected, or  played  and  sung  only  in  the  opera,  is  ridicu- 
lously absurd.  Why  does  not  "  Ad  Libitum"  speak 
rather  of  the  desecration  of  our  churches  Sunday 
after  Sunday  by  many  of  our  organists,  his  own 
friends,  who  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  preparing 
us  for  the  solemn  worship  of  Jehovah  by  playing  as 
voluntaries  such  songs  as  *'  Old  Dog  Tray,"  **  Sleep- 
ing I  dream,  love,"  and  sentimental  airs  from  blas- 
phemous operas  ?  We  would  conclude  this  remark 
by  referring  "Ad  Libitum"  to  the  wise  saying  of 
Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  :  "  Let  him  that 
is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone." 

Again,  the  time  in  which  the  selections  from  the 
third  Mass  were  performed  is  declared,  faulty.  We 
have  often  heard  the  same  movements  performed  by 
professional  artists  in  Europe,  but  never  with  a  nicer 
regard  to  time  or  precision.  The  soft  passages  were 
delicately  rendered,  and  the  T^itti  with  boldness  and 
vigor.  Surely  Springfield  ought  to  be  proud  that  so 
goodly  an  array  of  talent  was  developed,  and  of  so 
successful  a  performance.  Amateurs  can  have  but 
little  leisure  to  devote  to  rehearsal,  and  it  is  unkind  in 
the  extreme  to  criticize  them  as  though  they  w^ere 
professionals.  We  do  know  that  Springfield  does  ap- 
preciate the  music  performed,  and  on  every  hand 
praise  is  awarded. 

Shame  it  is  that  "Ad  Libitum"  should  allow  lynx- 
eyed  "  Envy  "  to  so  dim  his  perceptions  that  he  can- 
not appreciate  the  modest  attempt  to  introduce  music 
which  will  ultimately  drive  such  trash  as  has  hitherto 
been  sung  in  our  midst  into  that  oblivion  it  so  richly 
deserves. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  many  the  concert  is  to  be 
repeated  on  Friday  evening.  Musicup. 


TTriel  Acosta. 
At  the  last  concert  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society  was  performed  an  overture,  by 
ScHiNDELMEissER,  to  "  Uriel  Acosta,"  which 
appears  to  have  met  with  general  favor.  The 
programme  contained  the  following  synopsis  of  it, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Burkhardt,  editor  of 
the  Dispatch. 

Uriel  Acosta. — The  historical  incidents  upon 
which  Carl  Gutzkow's  admirable  tragedy  is  founded, 
(to  which  tragedy  the  present  is  a  highly  descriptive 


overture,)  are  not  generally  known,  and  a  brief 
synopsis  of  tlicm  may  materially  assist  a  due 
understanding  and  appreciaiion  of  Schindelmeisscr's 
descriptive  musi(r. 

Uriel  Acosta  was  born  in  Portugal,  of  Jewish 
parents,  wlio  liy  llie  inquisition  had  been  forced  to 
emiirace  Christianitv.  Tlieir  son  Uriel  was  baptized, 
received  the  Christian  name  of  Galn-icI,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.  He  subsequently 
studied  jurisprudence,  hut  being  a  deep  thinker  and 
ardent  Bible  student,  he  refused  to  consider  tlio 
Roman  churcli  as  the  only  true  one,  and  held  Judaism 
as  the  sole  saving  religion,  since  it  alone  taught  tlie 
doctrine  of  only  one  God.  Thcsg  views  he  impressed 
upon  his  mother  and  brothers,  and  the  family  secretly 
fled  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  could  openly  adhere 
to  the  Jewish  faith.  Here  he  again  assumed  the 
name  of  Uriel. 

His  theological  studies  and  researches,  however, 
soon  imbued  tjriel's  mind  with  dogmas  and  principles 
at  variance  with  the  learned  Eal>bis,  and  the  laws  of 
the  synagogue.  To  defend  them,  ho  publisheil  in 
1624,  a  work  entitled  ^' Kramen  das  tradicoerts  Phar- 
iseas  con/eridas  con  a  ley  escripta,^'  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  and  this  led  to  the  most  bitter  persecutions. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated, and  in  tlie  public  synagogue,  the  curses  and 
anathema  of  the  Rabbis  were  solemnly  pronounced 
against  him.  At  length  wearied  of  all  the  indignities 
and  sufferings,  not  only  inflicted  upon  himself  but 
upon  those  related  to  him,  and  also  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  her  he  loved,  and  who  was  his  disciple,  he 
consented  to  recant,  to  denounce  his  own  teachings, 
and  to  do  the  most  humble  penance.  He  publicly 
received  lashes,  and  prostrated  himself  at  the  threshold 
of  the  Synagogne,  that  all  the  people  might  walk 
over  him.  In  this  position,  a  relative  of  his  own, 
(and  his  seemingly  successful  rival  for  the  fair 
Hebrew  maiden's  hand,)  heaped  additional  indignities 
upon  him,  whereat,  in  the  midst  of  his  half  finished 
penance,  he  suddenly  withdrew  his  recantation  in 
bitter  rage,  repeated  the  words  of  Galileo  " E  pur  si 
muove"  and  at  once  re-asserted  the  truths  of  his 
teachings.  He  next  attempted  to  shoot  his  rival  and 
bitterest  enemj',  but  failing  in  this  he  committed  sui- 
cide.    0647.) 

Gutzkow  in  the  tragedy,  has  closely  followed  the 
above  incidents.  In  this  tragedy,  however,  the  be- 
loved of  Acosta,  who  is  betrothed  to  his  enemy,  mar- 
ries that  enemy  to  save  her  father  from  ruin,  and 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  takes  poison,  which 
scene  in  the  denouement  is  quickly  followed  by  the 
suicide  of  the  hero. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  overture,  in  the  alle- 
f)ro  movement,  the  repeatedly  interwoven  call  of  the 
rams'  horns,  (which  are  always  sounded  at  high  and 
solemn  Hebrew  rites,)  indicates  the  ceremony  of  pro- 
nouncing the  anathema,  and  also  the  subsequent  re- 
cantation before  the  tribunal  of  the  Rabbi.  This 
allegro  is  followed  by  an  andante  viaestoso  for  wind 
instrnments,  pronouncing  a  sort  of  a  religious  chorale, 
which  is  repeated  by  the  stringed  instruments  (con 
sordini).  An  allegro  vivace  which  follows,  seems  des- 
criptive of  the  struggle  in  Uriel's  heart,  when  against 
his  solemn  conviction,  he  is  forced  to  recant  and 
recall  what  he  has  written.  The  close  is  similar  to 
the  Ijcginning  ;  the  sounds  of  the  horn  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  fanaticism  and  persecution  have  triumphed, 
and  that  the  lives  of  two  noble  beings  have  been  sa- 
crificed at  the  altar  of  bigotry.  c.  E.  B. 


UOVE. 

BY  W.   yf.   STORY. 

When  daffodils  began  to  blow, 
And  apple-blossoms  thick  to  snow 

Upon  the  brown  and  breaking  mould — 
'Twas  in  the  spring — we  kissed  and  sighed, 
And  loved,  and  heaven  and  earth  defied, 

We  were  so  young  and  bold. 

The  fluttering  bob-link  dropped  bis  song, 
The  first  young  swallow  curved  along. 

The  daisy  stared  in  sturdy  pride, 
When  loitering  on  we  plucked  the  flowers, 
But  dared  not  own  those  thoughts  of  ours, 

Which  yet  we  could  not  hide. 

Tiptoe  you  bent  the  lilac  spray, 
And  shook  its  rain  of  dew  away, 

And  reached  it  to  me  with  a  smile : 
"  Smell  that,  how  full  of  spring  it  is  " — 
'Tis  now  as  full  of  memories 

As  t'was  of  dew  erewhile. 

Your  hand  I  took  to  help  you  down 
The  broken  wall,  from  stone  to  stone, 


Across  the  shallow  bubbling  brook. 
Ah  !  what  a  thrill  went  from  that  palm, 
That  would  not  let  my  blood  be  calm, 

And  through  my  pulses  shook. 

Often  our  eyes  met  as  we  turned. 

And  both  our  cheeks  with  passion  burned, 

And  both  our  hearts  grew  riotous, 
Till,  as  we  sat  beneath  the  grove, 
I  kissed  you — whispering  "  we  love"^ 

And  thus  I  do — and  thus. 

When  passion  had  found  utterance 
Our  friglitened  hearts  began  to  glance 

Into  the  future's  every  day ; 
And  how  shall  we  our  love  conceal, 
Or  dare  our  passion  to  reveal ; 

"We  are  too  young,"  they'll  say, 

Alas  !  we  are  not  now  too  young, 
Yet  love  to  us  hath  safely  clung, 

Despite  of  sorrow,  years  and  care — 
But  ah  !  we  have  not  what  we  had. 
We  cannot  be  so  free,  so  glad, 

So  foolish  as  we  were. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mueic. 

Old  Hundred. 

The  long  disputed  question  whether  Purcell  or 
Handel  was  the  author  of  the  grand  music  of  the  Old 
Hundreth  has  been  set  at  rest  by  a  discovery  made  a 
few  days  since  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  library.  Purcell 
died  in  1695,  and  Handel  in  1759,  but  in  the  Cathedral 
library  a  French  psalter,  printed  in  1516,  contains  the 
music  of  the  Old  Hundreth,  exactly  as  it  is  now  sung, 
SO  that  it  could  not  be  the  production  of  either  of  the 
great  musicians  to  whom  it  had  been  attributed. — 
Telegraph. 

Who  ever  attributed  "  Old  Hundred"  to  Purcell ? 
Who  to  Handel  1  There  is  hardly  a  library  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  which  makes  any  pretensions 
to  a  department  of  biblical  works,  which  cannot 
show  a  copy  of  Marot  and  Beza's  Psalms,  or  some 
old  English  Psalter,  two  or  three  hundred  years  old, 
with  the  tune  in  it.  At  Cambridge,  for  instance, 
there  are  some  half  a  dozen  copies  or  more  of  the 
tune,  as  shown  long  since  in  the  pages  of  this  Jour- 
nal, printed  before  the  year  1600,  Of  course  the 
paragraph  above  is  sheer  nonsense  save  in  one  state- 
ment, which  we  are  very  sure  is  false — viz  :  that  a 
French  psalter  of  1546  has  the  tune.  Still  this  is 
possible,  and  if  so  is  a  very  interesting  fact  to  quite 
a  number  of  persons,  and  to  no  one  more  so  than  to 
one  who  has  sought  this  tune  in  many  of  the  largest 
libraries  in  Germany,  and  has  never  found  it,  "  ex- 
actly as  now  sung,"  in  any  earlier  printed  work  than 
a  psalter  of  1559.  Where  is  the  original  from  which 
the  above  paragraph  is  made  ?  T. 


Plusiijal  ^0i[psjjutt(lctt4«. 
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New  York,  Jan.  20. — On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Rob- 
ert GoLDEECK  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of ''  Morn- 
ing Recitals,"  (solve  the  riddle  of  this  name  who 
can)  at  a  private  house,  the  residence  of  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  the  literary  and  philanthropic 
line.  There  was  quite  a  select  audience  assembled 
(though  the  admission  was  general  to  all  who  pur- 
chased tickets),  and  the  small,  but  most  tastefully 
arranged  rooms,  filled  with  Art-reminiscences  of 
every  kind,  shed  a  very  home-like  atmosphere  over 
the  whole  affair,  which  was  also  most  satisfactory  in 
a  musical  point  of  view.  Mr.  Goldbeck  gains  a 
firmer  footing  with  the  public  at  every  appearance 
before  them.  He  proves  himself  more  and  more  an 
artist  of  steriing  worth,  free  from  all  humbug  and 
trickery,  and  full  of  earnest  purpose.  He  has  been 
remarkably  prolific  for  one  so  young,  (he  having 
behind  him  only  the  thu'd  part  of  man's  allotted 
years)  and,  to  judge  from  the  specimens  which  he 
gave  us  on  this  occasion,  his  creations  may  be  placed 
in  a  liiirh  rank.  He  gave  us  two  of  a  series  of 
smaller  pieces,  denominated  "  Aqnarelles,"  in  which, 
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according  to  his  own  expression,  he  has  endeavored 
to  represent  in  music  an  element  analogous  to  that 
of  the  same  name  in  painting.  Whoever  is  familiar 
with  the  lovely  little  Aquarelles  of  the  Dusseldorf 
painters,  and  of  the  beautiful  late  English  water 
color  pictures,  will  understand  his  intention,  and  be 
able  to  understand  what  these  writings  of  Mr.  Gold- 
beck  are.  Two  or  three  other  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, which  he  introduced  to  us,  were  also  full  of 
merit;  in  them  all  there  was  not  the  least  straining 
after  effect,  and  a  great  deal  of  quiet  dignity,  united 
with  all  the  freshness  and  spirit  of  youth.  They 
were  very  refi-cshing,  I  can  assure  you,  after  some 
very  modern  piano  compositions  which  are  often  in- 
flicted upon  us  now-a-days,  and  which  I  fear  are 
destined  still  to  be  more  "  the  rage"  than  these  more 
quiet  ones. 

In  another  thing,  too,  Mr.  Goldbock  differs  ma- 
terially from  other  young  pianists  ;  he  not  only  plaj'S 
his  own  compositions  very  beautifully,  but  enters 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  older  and  higher  masters,  as 
proved  bv  his  exquisite  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Piano-forte  Sonata,  Op.  29,  in  D  minor.  He  car- 
ried his  whole  audience  away  with  him  ;  I  would 
not  wish  to  hear  the  Adagio  better  played.  There 
was  a  largeness,  a  depth  of  feeling  in  his  rendering 
of  it,  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Mendelssohn's 
Sonata  in  F  minor  for  piano-forte  and  violin,  was 
also  admirably  played  on  Mr.  Goldbeck's  part,  though 
Mr.  DoEHLER,  who  took  the  violin,  did  not  appear 
to  as  great  advantage  in  this  (probably  from  ner- 
vousness) as  in  a  solo  by  Schubert,  and  Gounod's 
"■Meditation  sur  la  premiere  Prelude  de'Bach,"  which 
he  afterwards  played.  This  young  artist  has  great 
sweetness  of  tone  and  much  skill. 

These  instrumental  performances  were  relieved  by 
some  vocal  pieces  from  Mme.  Johannseit.  "Una 
voce"  was  rather  too  loud  and  elaborate  for  the 
locality,  and  was  somewhat  marred  too,  by  a  slight 
veil  over  the  lady's  voice.  But  she  fully  redeemed 
her  credit  by  her  admirable  rendering  of  Schubert's 
"  All  fenthah"  and  "Barcarolle.^'  These  just  suited 
her  really  tine  voice,  and  were  sung  with  an  e.ise  and 
spirit  which  showed  that  the  lady  felt  completely  at 
home  in  them.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  her 
remarkably  distinct  enunciation,  which  of  course 
greatly  enhanced,  to  those  who  understood  the  lan- 
guage, the  pleasure  in  her  singing,  and  which  is  so 
rare  a  merit  in  singers  of  every  class,  that  it  can- 
not be  praised  enough  where  it  does  occur. 

Krw  York,  Jan.  20.— All  musical  enthusiasm,  as 
well  as  commercial  enterprise,  has  been  temporarily 
frozen  by  the  excessive  cold  and  buried  under  ilie 
falling  snow.  The  opening  of  the  Italian  opera 
season  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  has  been  post- 
poned by  the  storm  until  Wednesday. 

I  have  to  record  the  failure  of  two  operatic  specu- 
lations— the  German  Company  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  and  the  English  Company  at  Niblo's  ;  the 
result  in  each  case  being  unavoidable  from  the 
wretched  management  of  the  respective  troupes. 

The  German  company  includes  some  very  good 
singers.  Mme.  Scheeher  Johannsen,  the  prima 
donna,  is  a  fair  singer  of  the  German  school,  but  fall 
of  whims  and  caprices,  constantly  subject  to  stage 
"  indispositions,"  and  addicted  to  a  pleasing  little 
custom  of  declining  to  sing  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  Mr.  Pickanesek,  the  tenor,  is  a  very 
young,  pains-taking  artist,  and  the  basso,  Mr.  Weijt- 
LiCH,  and  basso-buffo,  Mr.  Oerhlin,  are  passable. 
The  company  are  competent  to  produce  operas  in 
good  style,  but  during  the  past  few  weeks  there  has 
been  a  series  of  disappointments — operas  postponed, 
indifferent  singers  substituted,  and  everything  done 
to  disgust  the  opera-going  public.  Consequently 
the  season  has  failed  to  pay  expenses,  and  the  troupe 
leave  next  week  for  Philadelphia. 


The  English  company  has  but  one  singer — Lou- 
isa Pyne.  The  orchestra  is  wretched,  the  chorus 
microscopic,  the  opera  hacknied,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  should  draw  as  good  houses 
as  they  have.  Mi.  Niblo  engaged  the  Pyne  and 
Harrison  Troupe  for  a  month,  expecting  to  renew 
the  engagement  if  they  were  successful.  The  month 
expires  next  Saturday  and  the  company  are  not  re- 
engaged ;  they  have  failed  to  draw  paying  houses, 
and  the  result  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at. 

Thaleerg  is  expected  to  return  to  New  Tork 
shortly,  and  Ole  Bijll  will  appear  with  hira  at  the 
next  series  of  concerts.  Ole  Bull  has  been  for  some 
weeks  staying  at  the  Prescott  House  with  his  family, 
and  talks  about  returning  to  his  Scandinavian  home 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life,  for  he  is  an  enthu- 
siastic Norwegian,  and  thinks  there  is  no  place  like 
cold,  bleak  Norway.  He  has  made  a  fortune  in  this 
country,  though  it  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
losses  consequent  on  his  unfortunate  operatic  specu- 
lations. 

The  opening  of  the  Italian  opera  by  Strakosch 
will  be  the  great  musical  event  of  the  week.  His 
company  is  as  yet  rather  weak,  the  cast  of  the  open- 
ing opera,  Lucrczia,  embracing  the  names  of  two 
good  singers,  Paeodi  and  Tiberini,  and  two  poor 
ones,  D'Oemt  and  MoRiso.  Next  week  Mme. 
De  Wilhorst,  who  has  left  the  Thalberg  concert 
troupe,  will  make  her  debut  in  opera  as  Lucia.  It  is 
probable  that  D'Angri  will  be  also  engaged  by  Mr. 
Strakosch,  who,  should  this  season  be  successful, 
will  lease  the  Academy  for  a  year,  with  intention  of 
establishing  a  permanent  opera  here. 

Thovator. 


hut^ht's  JominHl  of  '^mt. 
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Thalberg's  Last  Concert. 
The  great  pianist  gave  the  fifth  and  last  of  the 
concerts  in  his  own  name — his  piano  couoerts — 
on  Friday  evening.  The  Musie  Hall  was  packed 
as  full  as  it  could  hold  ;  we  found  a  seat  with 
hundreds  on  the  stage.  The  programme  was 
sufficiently  heterogeneous  and  fragmentary  for  so 
more  than  musical  an  audience ;  the  vocal  dis- 
tractions occupying  eight  parts  to  four  of  Thal- 
berg— thus : 

PART  I. 

1.  Aria;  La  Favorita, Donizetti 

Signor  Morelli. 

2.  Aria :  Azema  di  Granada, •  •  •  -Mercadante 

Mme.  D'Angri. 

3.  Tarantella, Thalberg 

S.  Thalberg. 

-4.  Aria;  Sonnambula, Bellini 

Mme.  De  Wilhorst. 

5.  Fantasia:  Norma, Thalberg 

Wm.  Mason  and  S.  Thalberg. 

6.  Duet;  Semiramis, Rossini 

Mme.  D'Angri  and  Mme.  De  Wilhorst. 
PAST  II. 

7.  Duet:  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri, Rossini 

Mme.  D'Angri  and  Sig.  Morelli. 

8.  Septet;  Scherzo,  Andante  with  Variations, 

and  Finale, '. Hummel 

Flute,  Mr.  Krebs  ;  Obije,  Mr.  De  Bibas ;  French 
Horn,  Mr.  Hamann  ;  Alto,  Sir.  Gartner:  "Vio- 
loncello, Mr.  Jungnickel ;  Basso,  Mr.  Stein. 

9.  Aria:  La  Fille  du  Regiment, Donizetti 

Mme.  De  Wilhorst. 

10.  Soirees  Musicales Rossini 

Sig.  Morelli. 

11.  Rondo:  Cenerentola, Rossini 

Mme.  D'Angri. 

12.  Fantasia:  Lucrczia  Borgia, Thalberg 

S.  Thalberg. 

It  may  bo  shrewdly  planned  to  catch  the  mul- 
titude, but  to  a  frequent  concert-goer  these  un- 
connected, for  the  most  part,  common-places  of 
Italian  opera,  interspersed  so  largely  between  the 
real  points  of  interest  in  a  concert,  and  apropos 


a  great  sameness  about  it  all ;  the  Thalberg  Fan- 
tasias are  themselves  .hashes  of  Italian  operas  ;  for 
contrast  and  relief  a  little  singing  is  quite  wel- 
come ;  but  why  continue  hashing  up  the  same 
meat  (sweetmeat)  vocally  ?  Yet  in  jmstice  to 
the  artists  we  must  say,  that  this  time  their  selec- 
tions were  not  so  hacknied  as  these  things  usually 
are,  except  in  style.  The  Non  piu  mesta,  (o  bo 
sure,  seems  to  be  an  invariable  item  of  Mme. 
D'Angei's  duties  ;  but  commend  us  to  Kossini  of 
them  all;  the  comic  duet  from  L'ltaliana,  the 
stately  one  from  Semiramide,  and  any  of  the 
Soirees  Musicales,  are  pleasant  things  to  hear, 
and  have  not  here  been  heard  too  often.  Of  the 
quality  of  the  singing  much  of  course  might  be 
said  in  praise ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  it  was  not 
a  little  impaired  to  one  seated  there  behind  the 
singers,  with  a  cold  air  douche  on  him  from  the 
organ  screen.  The  sounds  were  thinned  and 
deadened ;  it  was  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapes- 
tries. Of  D'Angki  and  Morelli  we  can  say 
nothing  new.  Mme.  De  Wilhokst's  bright, 
soaring,  flexible,  bird-like  soprano,  springing  from 
her  petite  ladyship,  had  a  certain  hardness  and 
coldness  in  it  when  she  sang  here  first  some 
months  ago.  This  quality  was  now  aggravated 
either  by  our  unfavorable  position,  or  by  some- 
thing else.  She  has  a  great  deal  of  execution, 
chiefly  of  the  hard,  bright,  glittering  order,  and 
she  flings  herself  out  with  a  bird-like  kind  of 
earnestness,  not  indicative,  however,  of  much 
depth.  The  eagerness  to  hit  a  high  mark  some- 
times made  the  note  false.  In  calibre  and  color, 
what  two  voices  could  be  more  unlike  than  her's 
and  D'Angri's  !  Yet  they  blended  not  badly  in 
the  Semiramis  duet. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  evening, 
and  a  rare  one  in  such-  concerts,  was  the  Septet 
by  Hummel '(»;;in us  the  first  movement,  and 
commencing  with  the  Scherzo.)  Those  who  heard 
this  splendid  composition  four  years  since  in  Otto 
Dresel's  Chamber  Concerts,  as  played  first  by 
ScHAEFEKBERG,  and  afterwards  by  Jaell, 
heard  it  to  far  better  advantage  than  it  could  be 
heard  now.  Of  course  the  principal  instrument 
was  played  with  that  perfection  of  skill,  united  to 
full  comprehension  of  the  piece,  in  which  Thal- 
berg surpasses  all  others.  It  was  feast  enough 
to  listen  to  the  piano-forte  alone ;  but  the  piece 
as  a  whole,  as  a  concerted  piece,  was  well  nigh 
lost  in  the  great  Musie  Hall;  it  must  he -taken 
nearer  home  to  us  to  be  appreciated.  The  ac- 
companying instruments — especially  from  where 
we  sat — sounded  dead  and  mean.  The  flute  and 
oboe  began  out  of  tune,  coming,  no  doubt,  from  a 
room  of  different  temperature  ;  the  horn,  with  its 
all-penetrating  sweetness,  told  better ;  but  tliat 
delicious  passage  in  the  Trio  where  it  sustains  a 
final  note  and  leads  back  with  a  happy  surprise 
into  the  theme,  was  ineffective,  from  the  poor 
blending  of  the  half-starved  tones ;  and  the  alto, 
in  leading  oflT  the  fugue  theme  afterwards,  was 
ludicrously  weak  and  scratchy.  No  one  blames 
the  artists,  but  the  place.  What  a  treat  it  would 
be  to  hear  Thalberg  in  this  Septet  in  a  room  like 
Chickering's ! 

The  next  most  striking  feature  was  the  Fan- 
tasia for  two  pianos — not  intrinsically  for  the 
composition,  but  as  a  display  of  virtuosity.  The 
distribution  of  the  harmonies,  to  be  sure,  the 
alternation  of  theme  and  accompaniment  from 
instrument   to   instrument,  the   connecting  pas- 
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sages,  and  the  contrivance  of  sparkling  tours  de 
force,  were  as  ingenious  as  the  themes  were  hack- 
nied.  Wonderfully  well  was  the  whole  thing 
executed,  the  j'ounger  pianist  bearing  his  banner 
proudly  side  by  side  with  the  winner  of  a  thou- 
sand battles.  The  difficulties  were  about  equally 
shared  between  them,  and  the  ensemble  was 
quite  perfect.  Yet  on  Thalberg's  side  there  was 
the  still  finer  touch,  and  what  was  clear  before, 
stood  out  all  the  clearer  and  the  bolder  when  his 
fingers  took  their  turn.  Once  a  rapid  chromatic 
run,  the  whole  length  of  the  key-board,  was  exe- 
cuted by  each  in  turn.  Mason  drew  it  fine,  but 
Thalberg  drew  it  finer.  It  was  the  fine  line  of 
Apelles,  or  whoever  was  the  Greek  painter  who 
thus  proved  his  skill  against  all  comers. 

The  Tarantella,  in  which  we  had  hoped  to 
hear  again  that  beautiful  one  of  Thalberg's  own, 
turned  out  to  be  his  Fantasia  upon  Masaniello,  in 
the  course  of  which  there  is  a  Tarantella  from 
that  opera — one  of  his  most  pleasing  Fantasias, 
and  exquisitely  played  of  course.  The  Lucrezia 
Borgia  we  could  not  stop  to  hear. 


Mozart's  Eequiem— Thalberg  and  tlie  Handel 
and  Hayda  Society. 

In  spite  of  the  great  snow  storm  following  as 
the  resolution  of  the  ugliest  and  coldest  "spell"  for 
years,  the  Music  Hall  was  filled  last  Sunday 
evening.  Many  were  drawn  by  Mozart's  "  Ke- 
quiem,"  and  many  by  Thalberg  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous "  sacred  "  programme  of  the  second 
part. 

To  make  its  full  impression  the  Eequiem  must 
be  heard  many  times,  as  it  was  almost  entirely 
new  to  the  larger  part  of  the  audience.  We 
might  go  further,  and  say  it  should  be  heard  in  a 
cathedral,  amid  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  ser- 
vice for  the  dead,  with  the  inward  prepara- 
tion of  a  Catholic's  literal  idea  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  predisposition  to  all  the  terror  with 
which  its  images  are  made  present  by  the  sub- 
lime music  of  one  who  composed  it  as  if  for  the 
peace  of  his  own  soul.  Yet  was  the  impression 
truly  grand,  as  it  was.  Considering  the  short 
time  allowed  for  rehearsals,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  effective  manner  in  which  it  was 
presented.  The  choruses  went  better  than  the 
solo  quartets.  The  latter  were  not  well  balanced 
as  to  power  and  quality  of  voices.  Mme.  D'An- 
GRi's  large  contralto  told  most  admirably  in  parts, 
but  she  appeared  indifferent  to  the  music.  Sig. 
MoRELLi  lacked  the  deep  basso  pi-ofundo  for  the 
opening  solo  of  the  Tuba  mirum.  Both  were 
quite  out  of  time  in  the  coramencemGnt,  one  after 
the  other,  of  that  delicate  and  beautiful  piece  of 
counterpoint,  the  Recordarc.  Mr.  Arthurson, 
who  possessed  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  music 
better  than  any  of  them,  lacked  more  than  ever 
power  of  voice.  Mrs.  LoxG  was  perfectly  sure 
and  correct  in  her  music,  and  though  not  in  her 
best  voice,  did  much  to  redeem  the  whole.  Yet 
the  beauty  of  these  exquisite  quartets  and  solos 
was  by  no  means  entirely  lost.  The  Bcnedictus, 
which  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  the  least  sombre 
of  them  all,  gave  deep  and  general  pleasure ;  so 
did  the  opening  of  the  Lachryniosa,  which  was 
sung  as  quartet,  although  by  no  means  perfectly. 
The  chorus  seats  were  unusually  full,  and  the 
singers  had  made  the  most  of  their  few  rehearsals 
under  their  energetic  conductor,  Gael  Zer- 
RAiiN.     The  principal  defect  was  the  failure  now 


and  then  to  come  in  all  at  once  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  piece.  This  of  course  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  so  large  a  choir  of  amateurs,  where  the 
movements  succeed  each  other  .sometimes  with 
sudilen  change  of  key,  without  orchesti'al  sym- 
phony or  prelude.  Trained  musicians  might  do 
it,  but  under  the  circumstances  would  it  not  be 
well  to  count  a  bar  or  two  between  one  move- 
ment and  another,  and  allow  time  for  all  to  find 
the  pitch  ?  The  voices,  however,  were  rich  and 
full  and  musically  blended,  and  the  effect  in  most 
of  the  choruses  very  imposing  and  solemn.  The 
grave  and  stately  Adagio  of  the  opening  sentence  : 
Requiem  elernam  dona  eh,  poured  in  its  slow  and 
sombre  waves  upon  the  orchestral  introduction 
with  truly  religious  effect,  preparing  the  mind  for 
grand  and  solemn  thoughts  to  follow ;  and  the 
burst  of  light  upon'iJi  lux  perpetua  luceal  illis, 
excited  the  imagination  to  the  highest  degree. 
Then  the  flowing  counterpoint,  led  in  with  the 
tenor  solo:  Te  decet  liymnus,  and  finally  the 
difficult  and  complicated  fugue  of  the  Kyrie 
eleison,  all  were  sung  better  than  we  should  have 
thought  it  possible,  and  formed  an  introduction  as 
poetically  sublime  as  it  was  marvellously  skilful  in 
point  of  musical  composition.  The  orchestra,  too, 
did  its  work  well  throughout,  for  so  small  a 
number  of  strings ;  and  the  intrumentation  is 
wonderful.  Only  the  more  sombre  of  the  wind 
instruments  are  employed.  There  are  no  flutes, 
no  oboes,  no  horns  even.  Besides  the  quartet  of 
strings,  there  are  only  two  bassoons,  two  corni  di 
hassetto  (for  which  the  low  tones  of  the  clarinet 
were  here  made  to  serve),  two  trumpets,  confined 
almost  wholly  to  their  lower  tones,  and  occasion- 
ally three  trombones  and  drums.  The  latter  told 
with  superb  effect  in  certain  choruses.  This 
sombre  coloring  runs  through  the  entire  instru- 
mentation. 

The  Dies  tree  (Day  of  Wrath)  chorus,  with  its 
wild,  hurried  agitato  accompaniment,  like  wind- 
borne  flr.mes,  was  tremendous ;  one  almost  shud- 
dered at  the  stern  accent  of  the  phrase  :  Quantus 
tremor  est  futurus !  So  of  the  Rex  tremendce 
mnjestatis,  with  its  massive,  ponderous  movement. 
Again,  with  wild,  agitated  accompaniment  of  the 
double  basses,  as  it  were  the  stirring  up  of  flames 
from  the  bottomless  depths  and  terror  from  the 
deeper  depths  of  the  soul,  the  Confutatis  male- 
dictis  spoke  most  powerfully  to  the  imagination  ; 
and  how  heavenly  the  change,  where  suddenly 
the  stormy  tumult  ceases,  and  ushered  by  a  lovely 
violin  figure,  the  soprani  alone,  like  a  streak  of 
pure  amber  sky  opening  through  the  tempest  in 
the  west,  pour  in  a  soft  golden  flood  of  siistained 
and  sweetest  harmony  at  Voca  me  cum  henedictis, 
which  gives  way  again  to  the  darker  harmony  of 
the  full  choir.  This  and  the  Lachrymosa  are 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  whole 
Requiem.  The  Sanetus  is  a  sublime  piece  of 
simple,  solid,  church-like  harmony,  massive  and 
Handelian  in  character.  The  Agnus  Dei,  with 
its  wailing  melodic  accompaniment,  is  profoundly 
beautiful  and  touching ;  and  the  return  of  that 
solemn  opening  movement  and  fugue  for  the  con- 
cluding sentence  (which  has  been  so  stupidly 
used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  Mozart  did  not 
himself  complete  the  Requiem)  is  precisel}'  what 
the  mind,  so  first  awakened,  and  then  wrouaht 
upon  by  [strains  of  alternate  loveliness  and  terrible 
grandeur,  now  requires. 

Upon  the  whole  it  was  a  very  successful  per- 
formance, and  there  is  a  very  general  and  earnest 


desire  felt  to  hear  the  Requiem  again,  and  more 
than  once.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
wish  will  be  gratified  when  Thalberg,  D'Anr'ri, 
and  the  rest  return  to  us  a  month  hence. 

And  now  for  Part  Second.  After  the  "  Re- 
quiem," how  secular,  how  superficial,  mean  and 
showy  sounded  that  Stahat  Mater  business,  which 
we  had  served  up  to  us  first  in  the  shape  of 
Mercadante's  overture,  composed  of  motives  of 
the  work  cleverly  dove-tailed  together  !  Rossini's 
sparkling,  voluptuous,  sensuous  genius  still,  no 
matter  what  the  subject.  The  overture  was  finely 
played ;  and  Sig.  Morelli  sang  the  Pro  peccalis, 
not  as  Badiali  sings  it,  yet  in  an  effective  and 
artistic  manner.  Who  could  care  to  hear  it,  ever 
so  *ell  sung,  after  Mozart's  "  Requiem"  !  Mme. 
D'Angri  sang  admirably  the  Figlio  mio  from 
the  "sacred"  opera  of  the  Propliete,  and  had  to 
sing  it  twice,  Thalberg  did  not  play  upon  the 
Orgue  Alexandre,  as  had  been  once  announced, 
but  he  did  play  two  of  his  "  sacred"  Fantasias- 
The  first,  played  on  his  Erard  piano,  was  that 
founded  on  the  Chorale  and  other  motives  from 
the  Huguenots;  the  grandest,  as  well  as  most 
difficult,  of  his  fantasias ;  what  immense  masses  of 
tone  were  rolled  out  in  the  full  chords  of  that 
hymn  !  It  seems  as  if,  in  some  of  these  swelling, 
magnificent  climaxes,  he  created  tone,  developed 
it  out  of  the  instrumenta  where  it  hardly  existed 
before,  it  comes  so  bigger  and  bigger  at  his  call 
and  never  disappoints  you.  The  other,  played  on 
the  Chickering  piano,  was  on  "  Moses  in  Egypt." 
This  we  had  thought  his  greatest  fantasia,  until 
we  heard  the  Huguenots.  On  being  recalled  he 
played  a  portion  of  his  beautiful  "  Andante." 

AVhat  shall  we  say  of  the  piano-fortes  V  In  all 
his  concerts  since  the  first,  Mr.  Thalberg  has 
played  more  upon  the  Chickering  Grands  than 
upon  the  Erard,  and  has  appeared  abundantly 
satisfied  with  such  a  medium  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  his  music.  This  does  not  prove,  to  be 
sure,  that  he  esteems  the  Erard  beaten  ;  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  he  regards  the  CWckering  in- 
struments as  the  most  formidable  rivals,  and  pays 
them  practically  the  highest  compliment.  To  our 
ear  there  is  still  a  purely  musical  quality  in  the 
Erard  tones,  which  has  not  quite  been  reached 
by  others.  Forced  to  loudest  effects,  they  sound 
a  little  antique  and  metallic,  particularly  in  the 
middle  treble  octave  ;  yet  is  the  quality  still  mu- 
sical, the  altissimo  tones  excjuisitely  so,  the  bass 
magnificently  rich.  The  Chickering  tones  are 
rounder,  mellower  throughout  the  whole  compass, 
but  they  come  upon  the  ear  less  distinct,  as  if  the 
tone  were  not  yet  refined  to  its  purely  musical 
element.  Perhaps  there  is  a  point  where  these 
two  shall  meet  (and  who  more  plainly  in  the  way 
to  find  it  than  the  Chickerings.V)  which  will  solve 
the  problem  of  a  perfect  piano  tone.  It  is  said 
the  Chickering  instruments  stand  in  tune  the  best. 


The  Orpheus  Glee  Club. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  concerts  we  h.ive  had 
for  a  long  while  was  that  given  by  the  members  of 
our  Germ.^n  Miiimerchor,  the  "  Orpheus,"  on  Satur- 
day evening,  as  the  first  of  a  subscription  series  of 
three.  Mercantile  Ilall  was  completely  filled  with  a 
most  animated  looking  audience,  to  the  number,  we 
should  judge,  of  some  four  hundred  persons.  Per- 
haps one  half  of  these  were  Germans ;  the  rest  were 
of  our  most  musically  cultivated  native  population, 
who  are  most  In  sympathy  with  German  music. 
Better  listeners  or  heartier  applauders  are  Beldom 
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seen  nssembled.     Decidedly  a  genial  and  a  happy 
spirit  reigned.     The  programme  was  felicitous  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Praise  of  Song Maiirer 

2.  Funtasie  on  Violin,  from  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,". .  Ai'tot 

Mr.  Scliultze. 

3.  Duet:  "LeNozze  di  Figaro," Mozart 

Miss  Doane  and  Mr.  Kreissmann. 

4.  Serenade Marschner 

(From  tlie  works  of  ttie  celebrated  German  Minstrel,      Wolk- 

enstaiuer,"  who  lived  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.) 

5.  Air;   "Jerusalem,  thou  that   killest  the  Prophets." 

From  St.  Paul, Mendelsohn 

Miss  Doane. 

6.  Chorus  of  Priests.    From  the  "  Magic  Flute," Mozart 

PART  II. 

1.  The  Cheerful  Wanderer Mendelssohn 

„    j«   Song  without  Words Mendelssohn 

2   \b.  Polonaise, Chopm 

Mr.  Lennhard. 

3.  Duet :  "  The  Two  ^'ightill^aleE," Hackel 

Messrs.  R.  Langerfeldt  and  C.  Schraubstaedter. 

4.  The  Wanderer's  Ni§ht  Song Lenz 

5.  Air:  "  Tedrai  Carino."    From  "  Don  GioTanni,". ..  .Mozart 

Miss  Doane. 

6.  Hunter's  Joy, Astholz 

The  part-songs  were  beautifully  sung  by  about 
thirty  select  voices  from  the  Orpheus.  Indeed  we 
have  never  listened  to  belter  singing  by  male  voices. 
The  parts  were  well  balanced  and  well  blended  ;  the 
tenors  sweet  and  the  basses  full  and  rich,  as  heard 
collectively.  They  stood  close  together,  like  so 
many  organ-pipes,  in  the  little  arched  recess  of  the 
stage,  and  their  leader,  Mr.  Keeissmanu,  face  to 
face  with  his  attentive,  sympathetic  band,  so  that, 
what  with  previous  careful  drilling,  there  was  no 
lack  of  unity.  The  expression  of  the  various  pieces 
was  well  rendered.  All  were  pleasing  in  their  vvay, 
and  some  truly  beautiful.  Marschner's  music  to  the 
old  Minnesinger  Serenade  was  impressive  by  its 
depth  of  feeling  and  its  mystical  modulations.  The 
"  Wanderer's  Night-Song"  is  the  very  music  of  the 
pines,  and  admirably  conveys  the  quiet  sentiment  of 
Goethe's  Unter  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh.  There  is  a  re- 
ligious wholesome  cheer  in  the  piece  by  Mendels- 
sohn, and  the  first  and  last  choruses  sounded  jubi- 
lant and  inspiring, — the  last  a  little  droll  with  its  tra- 
la-la  accompaniment  of  voices  imitating  instruments. 
The  bits  of  solo  occurring  in  some  of  the  pieces  were 
quite  satisfactory.  But  of  all  the  choruses,  that  sim- 
ple and  grand  old  piece  of  harmony  from  the  "Magic 
Flute " :  0  his  and  Osiris,  was  the  most  rich  and 
satisfying,  and  was  extremely  well  done. 

The  solo  selections  were  equally  choice.  The  Fi- 
garo duet  was  sung  delightfuUj',  with  true  delicacy 
of  style  and  humor.  It  is  rarely  that  we  hear  any- 
thing of  Mozart  so  well  rendered.  Miss  Doane  was 
equally  fortunate  in  the  noble  aria  from  "  St.  Paul," 
and  in  Vedrai  carino.  She  was  encored  twice  after 
the  last,  and  sung  in  answer  a  couple  of  English 
ballads  with  a  grace  and  truth  of  style  which  we 
much  doubt  if  any  singer  now  in  this  country  could 
surpass.  This  lady's  voice  should  be  more  often 
heard  in  oratorios  and  concerts. 

"  The  Two  Nightingales,"  sung  by  a  pleasing  tenor 
and  bass  voice,  (the  latter  dragged  a  little  out  of  its 
native  element,)  was  delightfully  pathetic,  and  eli" 
cited  an  imperative  encore.  As  to  that,  however, 
the  programme  was  nearly  doubled  by  the  encores  of 
almost  every  piece:  a  vicious  habit  of  our  publics, 
although  quite  natural  in  so  social  a  concert  as  this. 

Mr.  Schultze's  viohn  solo  was  played  with  his 
usual  fine  taste  and  expression.  Edgardo  died  again, 
and  Mr.  Otto  Dhesel,  who  kindly  accompanied  on 
the  piano,  did  it  with  an  unction,  being  of  course 
deeply  affected  by  the  undying  melody. 

Mr.  Leonhakd's  contributions,  too,  were  highly 
relished,  especially  the  "  Song  without  Words,"  a 
swift  whirling  prestissimo  movement,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  series. 


Thalberg's  Matinees. — At  the  earnest  sug- 
gestion of  many  who  wished  to  hear  the  great 
pianist  in  a  smaller  room,  and  in  a  more  private, 
social  way,  a  subscription  was  formed  for  a  couple 
of  Matinees  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms. 


These  were  given  on  Saturday  and  Tuesday  last. 
A  hundred  or  more  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
present.  This  was  the  true  way  to  hear  him; 
here,  after  all,  one  seemed  to  hear  him  for  the  first 
time,  for  he  played  as  if  he  were  at  home,  with 
only  sympathetic  listeners.  The  selections,  too, 
were  choicer  and  more  varied  than  would  serve 
the  ends  of  a  concert  before  two  thous:tnd  people. 
On  Saturday,  besides  bis  Don  Giovamii  and 
L'Elisir  fantasias,  he  g^ve  two  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Songs  without  Words,"  namely,  the  Volkslicd 
and  the  "  Spring  Song,"  and  played  them  exqui- 
sitely ;  also  of  his  own  compositions,  the  entire 
Andante,  (of  which  he  gave  a  part  on  Sunday 
evening,)  and  his  Etude,  in  A,  (with  repeated 
notes,)  which  struck  us  as  the  most  poetical  and 
delicate  of  his  productions  that  we  have  yet  heard. 
On  Tuesday  he  played  the  "  Huguenots"  fan- 
tasia, with  prodigious  effect ;  also  the  fantasias  on 
"  Masaniello,"  "  Sonnambula,"  and  "  Norma," 
(for  two  pianos,)  with  William  Mason.  All 
these  were  astonishing.  But  his  transcription  of 
Beethoven's  "  Adelaide,"  and  of  the  Quartet  from 
/  Puritani,  (simply  played  from  his  book  :  L'Art 
du  Chant  applique  au  Piano,)  gave  us  the  most 
unalloyed  delight.  It  was  the  perfect  transfer  of 
a  vocal  melody  (without  any  of  the  personal  draw- 
backs) to  the  strings  of  an  instrument.  We  fear 
we  shall  never  wish  to  hear  "  Adelaide  "  sung 
again,  for  it  never  sang  itself  so  purely,  so  ten- 
derly and  sweetly  aa  under  Thalberg's  fingers. 
On   both   occasions  he  added  a  set  of  his  own 

sparkling  waltzes. 

<   ■■■  > 

Afternoon  Concerts. — The  second  con- 
cert of  the  "  Orchestral  Union,"  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  drew  a  large  audience.  The  great 
feature  was  the  "  Jupiter"  Symphony  of  Mozart, 
which  was  very  finely  played,  not  excepting  the 
complicated  fugue  finale  with  four  subjects.  We 
were  amused  a  few  days  since  by  an  attempt  of  a 
New  York  critic  to  trace  the  "Jupiter"  inter- 
pretation through  the  symphony,  whereby  much 
ingenious  pains  were  lost ;  since  the  name  "  Ju- 
piter "  was  never  dreamed  of  by  its  author  or  the 
Germans.  Some  member  of  an  orchestra  in 
London,  after  a  rehearsal  of  this  symphony,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  indeed  the  last  word  of  Sym- 
phony, exclaimed  :  "  This  is  the  Jupiter  of  sym- 
phonies"; that  is  to  say,  the  beat-all,  the  king  of 
symphonies ;  and  by  that  name  has  it  gone  in 
England  to  this  day.  Yet  the  critic  found  some 
justification  for  his  poem  in  the  kingly  glorious, 
"  cloud-compelling "  tone  of  the  composition, 
which  is  all  joy  and  majesty  and  happy  sense  of 
power,  except  the  Adagio,  which  is  exquisitely 
tender  and  pathetic,  and  at  times  awfully  tragic. 

The  Freyschutz  overture  was  played  again,  and 
splendidly — the  fourth  time  in  these  two  weeks. 
A  luscious  set  of  Strauss  waltzes  (  Wiener  Punsch- 
lieder),  and  Mr.  Zerrahn's  "  Polka  Kedowa," 
on  liigoleito,  gave  great  pleasure.  Master  Pe- 
tersilea  played  transcriptions  of  two  of  Schu- 
bert's songs ;  the  Ave  Maria  and  L' Adieu,  not 
the  prodigious  ones  by  Liszt,  but  less  ambitious, 
yet  by  no  means  easy  ones,  by  E.  Wollf.  These 
were  very  good  selections  for  such  an  occasion, 
and  the  rendering  showed  talent  in  the  lad, 
though  such  melodies,  to  sing  themselves  on  the 
piano,  demand  that  expression  which  could  not 
be  expected  in  a  player  of  his  age.  The  Coro- 
nation March  from  "  The  Prophet "  closed  the 
entertainment. 
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This  evening  the  Philharmonic  Concerts 
make  a  new  beginning.  The  first  was  anything  but 
a  failure  ;  to  the  public  it  was  a  failure  in  name,  in 
theory,  but  a  remarkable  success  in  fact.  Mr.  Zer- 
RAiiN  alone  had  reason  to  feel  disappointed,  and  he 
magnanimously  bore  the  burden,  and  was  the  only 
sufferer;  nine  out  of  ten,  at  least,  of  his  subscribers 
thought  the  extra  orchestral  pieces  more  ihan  a  com- 
pensation for  the  non-appearance  of  a  solo  virtuoso. 
At  his  own  severe  expense  Mr.  Zcrrahn  made  that 
concert,  a  gift  complimentary  to  his  subscribers,  and 
commences  the  subscription  series  to-night.  Surely 
he  has  a  claim  upon  all  interested  in  orchestral  mu- 
sic. Furthermore  this  time  his  soloist,  Herr  Schrei- 
BEK,  will  appear,  his  failure  to  do  so  before  having 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  accident  beyond  the 
control  of  either  party.  Herr  S.  will  play  a  couple 
of  remarkable  trumpet  solos.  So  much  by  wav  of 
"  attraction."  Then,  in  the  way  of  substantial  or- 
chestral poetry  of  music,  he  offers  us  the  grand  old 
C  minor  Symphony  and  a  favorite  piece  from  Men- 
delssohn's Symphony-Cantata:  "Song  of  Praise-" 
for  notable  novelty  the  Carnival  of  Eome  translated 
into  an  overture  by  Hector  Berlioz  ;  and  for 
make-weight,  the  "Zampa''  overture  and  a  Eomanza 
with  solos  for  Corno  Inglese  and  Flute.  May  the 
Molodeon  be  so  crowded  as  to  send  us  to  the  Music 
Hall  the  next  time  I 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clue  announce 
their  fifth  concert  for  next  Tuesday  evening.  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Long  will  sing  for  them  a  Cavatina  from  Luaa, 
and  Mr.  Parker's  "  Maud"  serenade.  The  Club  will 
play  a  Quartet  by  Haydn  for  the  first  time,  the  Quin- 
tet, with  clarinet,  by  Mozart,  and  several  choice 
movements  from  Mendelssohn's  Posthumous  Quartet 
in  E,  and  from  a  Quintet  by  Onslow. 

A  more  beautiful  sight  is  not  often  seen  than  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  filled  as  it  was  on  Monday  last 
week  by  three  thousand  happy  children  from  our 
Grammar  Schools,  listening  to  the  strains  of  Thal- 
beeg,  D'Angri  and  Mouelli.  The  graceful  kind- 
ness will  be  long  appreciated.  The  entire  floor  was 
one  wide  dense  flower-garden  of  girls,  with  boys, 
packed  in  the  aisles,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  galleries 
The  selections  were  of  the  most  appropriate,  and 
Mr.  Tlialberg  was  as  much  the  artist  before  his  young 
audience  as  he  is  alwaj's.  But  of  course  it  was  too 
fine  to  excite  them  much.  Tlie  singing,  especially 
the  comic  pieces  from  "  The  Barber,"  stirred  up  the 
multitudinous  applause  most,  and  so  sharp  was  the 
look-out  for  fun  that  the  whole  hall  laughed  out  more 
than  once  at  some  of  the  singer's  flourishes  that  were 
never  meant  for  fun.  The  Kev.  S.  K.  Lotiikop 
who  presided,  made  a  graceful  little  speech  of 
thanks  to  the  artists  in  the  name  of  the  committee, 
and  the  children,  led  by  their  teacher,  Mr.  Bdtler, 
returned  theirs  by  singing  "Sweet  Home,"  (yet 
the  sound  seemed  to  come  from  a  small  portion  of 
them.)  It  was  a  sight  to  warm  one's  heart  with 
gratitude,  for  our  free  schools,  for  such  a  hall  in 
which  to  show  their  pride,  for  Art  and  generous 
artists. — On  Saturday  morning  the  scene  was  re- 
peated, with  a  difference,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
schools  not  represented.  The  crowd  and  the  enihu- 
siam  were  even  greater  than  before.  The  children 
rose  in  their  seats,  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and 
hurraed  for  Thalbcrg,  D'Angri  and  Morelli  for  five 
minutes.  Young  girls  loaded  the  artists  with  flow- 
ers, and  the  children  this  time  really  joined  in  sing- 
ing, under  their  teacher,  Mr.  Southard,  "  Hail  Co- 
lumbia," with  exhilarating  effect.  The  eleven  thou- 
sand free  school  children  have  not  yet  all  had  their 
turn,  and  Mr.  Tlialberg  announces  his  design  to  sing 
to  the  rest,  when  he  returns. 

National  Songs. — The  Koyal  Academy  of  Bel- 
gium has  offered  a  prize  of  a  gold  medal  of  the 
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value  of  600f.,  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  following 
subject :  "  What  affinity  exists  in  various  countries 
between  popular  songs  ■?  and  the  origin  of  religious 
songs  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity  ?  Prove 
that  affinity  by  inonuments,  the  authenticity  of  which 
cannot  be  denied."  The  competitors  arc  to  send  in 
their  productions,  written  in  Latin,  French,  or  Flem- 
ish, before  the  1st  June,  1857. 

A  "  Vocal  Association"  h.is  been  formed  in  London 
on  the  plan  of  the  German  Liederlafeln.  It  numbers 
two  hundred  subscribers,  and  Mr.  Jdles  Benedict 
is  the  conductor.  The  object  is  to  attain,  with  a  large 
mass  of  voices,  .1  high  degree  of  excellence  and 
refinement  in  the  execution  of  such  choral  music  as 
requires  little  or  no  instrumental  assistance.  Great 
stores  of  music  are  open  to  the  society  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  the  older  Italian,  the  older  and  modern 
German,  and  tlie  English  composers. 

It  is  reported  in  the  French  papers  that  the  voice 
of  the  celebrated  tenor,  Doprez,  has  changed  to  a 
baritone,  and  that  in  consequence  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  accept  an  engagement  with  the  The'atre  Ly- 
rique,  and  to  make  his  first  appearance  as  Verdi's 

Eigoletto Mme.    Clara    Schusiann  has  been 

playing  at  Copenhagen,  before  the  Dowager  Queen, 
at  the  concerts  of  the   Societe  de  Mnsique,  and  at 

several  soirees ScHnLiiorr,    the   pianist,   is  at 

Milan Mme.   Pletel,  the    pianist,   lias    just 

finished  a  triumphant  tour  in  Switzeriand.  whence 
she  goes  to  Italy. . .  .An  Englishman,  Henry  Hugo 
PiERSON  by  name,  author  of  the  oratorio  "Jerusa- 
lem," has  composed  and  published  a  bulky  volume 
of  "  Music  to  the  Second  Part  of  Goethe's  Faust." 
The  Athenwum  says :  "  Jerusalem  was  obscure  and 
grim  enough  to  satisfy  the  wildest  of  that  singular 
coterie,  which  believes  that  music  can  exist  without 
continuous  phrase  or  intelligible  form  ;  but  the  set- 
ting of  the  second  part  of  Faust  leaves  Jerusalem  far 
in  the  rear. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  speaking  of  theatricals 
and  music  in  Australia,  says : 

MiSKA  Hauser,  he  with  the  "  Bird  on  a  tree,"  had 
also  had  a  concert,  introducing  a  sextuor,  composed 
by  Mayseder,  and  a  quartetto  willi  variations  on 
"God  Save  the  Queen,"  composed  by  Onslow,  both 
of  which  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  New 
South  Wales.  His  own  variations  on  the  national 
English  anthem  were  greatly  praised.  "  Of  his  solo 
playing,"  says  a  local  critic,  -'it  is  unnecessary  to 
offer  comment;  his  perfect  tone,  the  liquid  notes 
which  lie  produces,  combined  with  an  extraordinary 
memory,  stamp  him  as  a  violinist  of  the  first  order." 
He  had  announced  three  Clinical  Member  concerts, 
promising  to  produce  in  perfection  the  quintets, 
quartets,  trios,  duets,  &c.,  &c.,  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Spolir,  Mendelssohn,  Onslow,  Hummel, 
and  other  great  lights  of  art,  who,  by  their  genius, 
have  irradiated  the  family  circle,  and  whose  honored 
names  are  "  household  words"  in  all  climes.  He  was 
to  be  assisted  by  our  other  old  friend,  Mr.  George 
Loder,  who  liad  arrived  at  Sidney  in  the  second  week 
of  August.  Tlie  subscription  was  to  be  one  guinea 
for  the  three  concerts,  and  a  brilliant  success  was  an- 
ticipated. 

By  "  Clinical  Member  concerts,"  in  the  above,  are 
we  to  understand  Classical  Chamber  Concerts  ?  We 
wish  Miska  Hauser  a  safe  delivery. 

A  Parisian  journalist,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  artis- 
tical  career  of  Mile.  Piccolomini,  mentions  an 
anecdote  too  good  not  to  be  repeated.  lie  tells  us 
that  her  debut  took  place  in  Florence  before  she  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that  the  role  selected,  of  all 
others,  for  the  occasion  was  the  terrible  Lucrezia 
Bori/ia!  Her  appearance,  at  present  extremely  ju- 
venile, was  then  infinitely  more  so;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  invraisemhlance,  the  opera  went  off  with 
the  greatest  appfauso,  until  her  dispute  wMth  the 
duke,  where  Lucrezia  exclaims,  "  Tremble !  Duke 
Alfonso!  Thou  art  my  fourth  husband;  and  I  am 
Borgia!"  This  passage,  in  the  mouth  of  a  child,  so 
completely  overthrew  the  gravity  of  the  audience 
that  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  laughter  issued  from 


every  part  of  the  Theatre,  mixed  with  plaudits  for 
her  talent.  The  unsuitable  nature  of  the  character 
to  her  age  and  appearance  did  not,  however,  prevent 
her  having  an  extraordinary  amount  of  success, 
which  never  abandoned  her,  and  she  soon  after  be- 
came the  idol  of  Florence  and  other  cities  of  Italy. 

Wo  had  to  omit  from  "  Trovator's"  last  letter  the 
following,  which  is  too  good  to  lose.  But  our  friend 
evidently  does  not  know  the  estimation  in  which 
Adelaide  Phillips  is  deservedly  held  in  Boston, 
which  is  more  familar  with  the  charge  of  being  very 
proud  of  her : 

"From  Havana  we  hear  of  the  great  hit  of  Miss 
Adelaide  Phillipps.  in  Trovalore,  and  I  am  re- 
joiced to  learn  that  this  delightful  and  promising 
young  singer  is  appreciated,  as  she  should  be.  Yoix 
must  acknowled;ie  that  the  BoStonians  treated  this 
lady  with  most  ungallant  coolness,  for  though  La 
Grange,  in  her  benefit  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  was 
rewarded  with  expensive  jewelry,  yet  Adelaide  Phil- 
lipps, a  Boston  girl,  at  her  benefit,  received  not  even 
the  empty  compliment  of  a  bouquet.  Yet  she  is  a 
very  pleasing  singer,  and  promises  to  become  a  first- 
class  one.  Her  voice  is  dcliciously  fresh,  and  she 
has  one  note  particularly  (the  G,  above  the  staff,  I 
tliink^  which  is  enough  to  set  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  singing  quite  crazy  with  delight.  It  is  a  vocal 
pearl,  for  which  even  La  Grange  could  well  afford  to 
change  some  of  her  vocal  and  jewel  diamonds,  and 
be  the  gainer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Miss  Phil- 
lipps gains  a  reputation  elsewhere,  the  very  critics 
who  treated  her  so  coldly,  will  be  the  first  to  sud- 
denly strike  up  loud  pasans  in  her  praise.  Critics 
are  like,  sheep:  let  some  leading  bell-wether  start  on 
a  certain  track,  and  they  all  follow  blindly,  scarce 
knowing  where  they  go  ;  and  let  the  same  bell-wether 
lead  them  back  on  the  same  track,  arid  they  turn 
around  and  follow  with  the  most  sheepish  air  ima- 
ginable." 

\^Z/^  A  notice  of  Mr.  Satter's  Concert  is  unavoidably  de 
ferred  till  next  -week. 

Man-chestee.,  N".  H,  (From  the  American,  Dec.  31 J 
— The  last  of  Stratton's  brilliant  concerts  came  off  last 
nii^ht  to  an  overflowing  house.  There  was  a  great  rush 
for  best  seats,  there  being  hundreds  around  the  doors 
long  before  they  were  opened  ;  those  that  came  late 
took  their  stand  around  the  back  part  of  the  hall. 
Mrs.  Long  was  in  good  voice,  and  sung  in  her  usual 
good  taste  and  style,  and  was  loudly  applauded.  She 
is  a  fine  singer,  and  we  regret  we  cannot  hear  her 
more  this  season.  The  German  Trio  were  up  to  the 
mark  again,  and  performed  as  only  the  German  Trio 
can  perform.  The  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Stratton  sustained  their  high  reputation  in  every 
respect,  on  this  occasion.  Are  we  not  to  hear  them 
again  this  season?  Why  not  organize,  and  have  a 
Philharmonic  Society,  or  something  of  the  kind? 
"We  think  there  is  every  encouragement  for  a  resident 
musician  to  keep  the  ball  rolling,  so  well  put  in  motion 
by  Mr.  Stratton,  and  have  an  Orchestra  firmly  estab- 
lished, with  Mr.  Stratton  as  conductor.  "We  think 
they  would  be  well  supported. 

Albany,  K.  Y. — George  "VVm.  TVarrcn,  the  warm- 
hearted and  enthusiastic  artist,  gave  his  second  an- 
nual Concert  for  the  Poor  at  the  Clinton  Square 
Church  on  Thursday  evening.  He  was  assisted  by 
his  pupils,  including  his  singing  classes,  numbering 
eighty  voices,  with  solos  by  Misses  Hinkley  and  Pal- 
mer, an  amateur  tenor,  and  others.  The  music 
opened  with  a  charity  hymn  to  old  '*  St.  Ann's,"  and 
closed  with  a  burlesque  potpourri  a  la  JuUien.  Tau- 
bert's  *'  Lullaby,"  selections  from  Trovatore  and  Tra- 
viata,  AVarren's  **  Christmas  Carol,"  and  "  Jack 
Frost  Gallop  "  (for  piano,)  a  solo  on  the  Organ  Melo- 
diam  (Alexandre),  and  all  sorts  of  things  sentimen- 
tal, bright  and  funny,  made  up  the  programme. 
(Much  obliged  for  invitation  ;  but  we  have  not  learned 
the  art  of  setting  this  terrible  Jack  Frost  to  music  !) 

Philadelphia. — The  splendid  new  opera  house,  or 
"Academy  of  Music,"  was  to  be  inaugurated  on  Tues- 


day evening  by  a  promenade  concert  and  ball.  In  a 
few  weeks  Mr.  E.  A.  Marshall,  the  lessee  of  the  build- 
ing, will  commence  Dramatic  performances  in  it. 
Opera,  we  presume,  will  be  an  occasional  guest  there, 
as  it  is  at  our  Boston  Thed.tre.~~ Fitzr/crald  says : 

■  Our  ladies  are  all  in  extacies  about  the  weekly  con- 
certs now  given  by  the  Germania  Band,  and  the  Mu- 
sical Fund  Hall  is  sometimes  filled  on  Saturday  after- 
noon by  a  bevy  of  fair  faces,  who  laugh  and  chat  and 
applaud  as  if  they  supposed  that  it  all  is  intended  for 
their  benefit  alone.  The  gentlemen,  however,  have 
determined  that  the  fair  creatures  shall  not  have  all 
the  pleasure  to  themselves,  and  are  beginning  to  mus- 
ter in  considerable  strength.  ILippy  fellows,  those 
Gcrmanians,  to  be  surrounded  by  such  a  collection  of 
beautiful  faces  ;  but  they  deserve  it,  for  a  better  corps 
of  musicians,  we  don't  desire  to  listen  to, 

Ne\y  Orleans. — "We  clip  some  items  from  the 
Picayime,  to  serve  as  specimens  of  what  is  continually 
going  on  in  the  way  of  opera. 

Theatre  d'Orleans,  (Jan.  3). — "We  are  having 
good  times  at  the  opera,  now-a-days.  This  evening, 
"  Robert  le  Diable"  is  to  be  performed  again,  with  the 
same  great  cast  as  before.  On  New  Year's  night, 
there  was  a  jam,  to  see  the  "  Child  of  the  Regiment," 
which  was  performed  admirably.  The  comic  strength 
of  the  company  is  now  very  great.  Nor  is  that  of  the 
grand  side  of  the  troupe  less  so.  On  Monday  even- 
ing, M'mes  Colson  and  Bourgeois,  and  Messrs.  La- 
grave,  Junca,  Magne,  &c.,  appear  in  "  Huguenots." 
Mr.  Boudousqui^  gives  us,  for  our  Eighth  of  Jan- 
uary entertainment,  this  evening,  Verdi's  gr^at  opera 
of  *'  Jerusalem,"  or  **  The  Lombards."  M'Ue  MuUer, 
and  Messrs.  Moulin,  Junca  and  Magne  have  the  lead- 
ing parts  in  this  opera,  which  has  not  yet  been  given 
this  season.  We  may  look  for  a  fine  house  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  opera  is  ever  a  great  favorite,  and  the 
cast  a  new  and  a  very  strong  one. 

(Jan.  10). — This  evening  the  ever  favorite  grand 
opera  of  Meyerbeer,  '*  Les  Huguenots,"  is  to  be  per- 
formed with  a  superior  cast.  To-morrow  the  new 
drama  by  Dumas,  Jr.,  author  of  '-Dame  aux  Camel- 
ias,"  will  be  presented.  It  is  called  "  Le  Demi- 
Monde."  Monday  the  fine  opera  "Sij'fetais  Roi," 
by  Adam,  will  be  given  by  Colson  and  Latouche,  De- 
lagrave,  Guillot  and  Magne. 

(Fromthe  same,  Dec.  28 j. — The  musical  taste  of 
New  Orleans,  our  friend  Dwight  thinks,  is  quite  a 
remarkable  reflex  of  that  of  Paris.  He  is  partly  right 
and  partly  wrong  in  this  opinion. 

Our  French  Opera  House  is  situated  in  the  old,  or 
French,  part  of  the  city,  and  there  it  has  been  situated 
for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  a  century.  Every  year 
the  habittf.es  of  the  Opera  are  solicited  to  engage  the 
loges  and  balcony-seats,  lattice  boxes  and  parquet 
chairs  for  the  season  of  five  months,  for  two  nights  in 
each  week — Fridays  and  Saturdays,  which  are  the 
regular  subscription,  and,  of  course,  the  fashionable 
nights.  Besides  these,  there  are  performances  on 
Sunday  (dramatic),  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
or,  as  W'C  call  them,  *' the  off-nights."  On  these  the 
visitors  go  in  comparative  cUshahHIe,  and  the  audito- 
rium, in  consequence,  does  not  present  the  brilliant 
appearance  it  wears  on  the  subscription  nights.  But 
it  is  on  those  that  we  get  the  first  taste  of  a  new 
debutant,  or  a  new  opera — the  subscribing  patrons 
being,  perforce,  content  with  the  second  cut  at  these 
luxuries. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  will  make  itself  apparent  to 
any  one  who  will  observe,  that  the  French  Opera  is  in  a 
very  great  degree,  if  not  in  the  larger,  supported  by 
the  people  who  reside  or  sojourn  out  of  and  above  the 
French  section  of  the  city.  Among  the  season 
subscribers  there  will  be  found,  we  think,  a  prepon- 
derance, even,  of  this  part  of  the  population  ;  and 
certainly,  if  the  opera  were  to  be  altogether  deprived 
of  the  support  of  that  portion  of  the  community,  it 
could  hardly  be  a  profitable  concern  to  its  conductor. 

True  it  is,  we  get  most  of  our  operas  and  all  our 
singers  from  France,  but  w-e  are  not  ready  to  admit 
that  we  import  our  musical  taste  from  its  capital; 
certainly  not  all  of  it,  nor  even  in  any  such  degree  as 
to  strike  an  understanding  observer  as  remarkable. 
A  ver)''  considerable  portion  of  our  population  here  is 
German,  and  we  had  a  proof,  the  other  evening,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  concert  of  our  "  Athene? e"  associ- 
ation, that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  New  Orleans  as  a 
decided  taste  for  German  music  ;  while  English  and 
Italian  opera,  oratorio  and  concert  singing  are  received 
with  a  degree  of  favor,  and  an  appreciativeness,  that 
show  the  existence  of  something  besides  a  French 
musical  taste  in  our  midst. 

We  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  accomplished  and  able  editor  of  the  Joiu'nal  what 
we  arc  doing  aad  can  do  in  the  musical  way  in  New 
Orleans.  It  is  very  pleasant  and  gay  here,  just 
now;  cannot  he  run  down,  and  pass  a  few  weeks 
with  us  ? 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  concert  given  on  Wednes- 
day evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphans'  Home, 
was  well  attended,  and  gave  very  general  satisfaction 
to  the  audience.  Some  of  the  amateurs  gave  evidence 
of  good  natural  abilities  and  careful  training,  and  they 
may  appropriate  to  their  own  use  very  considerable 
I   praise.    Next  Tuesday  evening  the  Orpheus  Society 
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will  give  its  first  puMic  concert.  This  society  has 
beenformed.  since  the  demise  of  the  old  Mozart,  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
The  Orpheus  is  composed  of  German  mxisicians  mostly, 
if  not  entirely  and  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music. 
On  Tuesday  eveninp;  they  will  be  assisted  by  some  of 
the  best  amateur  talent  in  the  city,  and  produce  the 
best  choruses  of  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Abt.  E. 
W.  Gunter,  director,  and  G.  ZoUer,  <^iamst.— Democrat. 


^]iiitxiUtmtnt^. 


3VE  EI  Xj  C3  X>  E3  O  350" . 

THE  SECOND  OF  THS 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

(Bein"-  the  FIRST  of  the  regular  series  of  four)  will  be  given 
on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Jan.  24,  1857,  at  the  MELODEON 
with  the  assistance  of 

HERR   liOUIS   SCHREIBER, 

Solo  Trumpet-player  to  the  King  of  Hanover. 

The  principal  pieces  will  be  :  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  ; 
Overture  "  Le  Oarneval  Romain,"  by  Hector  Berlioz  (1st  time), 
TWO  (3RAND  SOLOS  on  the  cornet-a-piston  by  Ilerr  SCiaREI- 
BER,  the  Overture  to  "  Zaoipa"  by  Herold,  etc.  etc. 

ICT^Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  principal  music 
stores,  where  also  tickets  can  be  obtained.  Packages  of  4 
tickets,  S3  ;  single  ticket  SI. 

O;^  Boors  open  at  6^^  :    Concert  to  commence  at  VK  o'clock. 
CARL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

Tlie  Mcndclssolm  (laiiitcttc  Chilj's 

FIFTH    consrcETiT 

Will  take  place" on  Tuesday.  Jan  27,  at  Messrs.  Chickeeing'S 
Rooms,  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  U.  LONG,  Vocalist. 

Mozart's  Clarinette  Quartette, — a  new  Quartette  by  Haydn, 
and  otlier  fine  works,  for  which  see  programme. 

Half  package  of  four  Tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S2,50 ; 
Single  tickets  ®1  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  iDform  the  musical  public  that 

they  ivill  give  a  Series  of 
"WEBlSrESDAY  AFTERNOON"  COKTCEBTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  "Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1857.     There  will   be  a  large  Orchesti-a, 
compo.^ed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Carl  Zerrahn, Conductor. 

For  projjrannnie,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

pjLCkages  containing  Six  Tickets,  SI ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  he  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E.  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING. 

THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED, 

BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING:  An  Analytical,  Physiolo- 
gical and  Practical  System  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 
By  Carlo  Bassini.    Edited  by  R.  Storks  Willis.    Piicea?4. 

The  special  attention  of  Teachers  and  all  persons  interested 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  music,  is  respectfully  called 
to  this  new  and  valuable  work. 

Oliver  Ditsoii  <fc  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

Krentzer's  40  Studies  for  the  Violin. 

JUST  PUBLISHED Price  $1,50. 

Oliver  Dltsom  &  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

.1038  PP.IFTIFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE   OEEICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

IsTO-    SI    SCHOOL    STK,EET. 

SIGNOR    ATJGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Resltlejace  ]Vo.  8G  PlncUncy  Street. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  he  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  @50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  g;30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

TIIEM01Q"T  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDIIE  &  CO. 
Foreign  Classic  Music,  at  the  reduced  price.s. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Uopkins  and  Kimbault,  a  few  copies. 
Just  received,  a  small  invoice  of  Meyer  Flutes. 


ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

'foailjrr  nf  tjiB  ^iSinnn  nnii  liiiging, 

V.   S.   HOTEI.. 

BD'WABD    I..    BALCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?    Broadway,  NT. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL    KNOAVLEDGE, 

NEW  VOLUMES  HOW  EEADY: 

VOI.UME     VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sltetch  cf  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {thnbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  S?3. 

VOIiUME    VIII. 

Er.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

"With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 

The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 

(Former  price,  ®5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  SI  13.    By 

mail,  $1  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Yol.  1.     Cheriibini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue $1  63 

"  2.     Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.     Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  SingiQg 38 

"  4.     Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

'•  6.     Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Tliorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Yol.  1,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bas?,  price  88  cents. 

Yols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  8Sc  each.    Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOVEI^LO^S    music    STORE, 
389  BroadAvay,  Neiv  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  2-t  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Forte   Instruction. 
MIiLE.  GABEIELIiE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  VflLLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

EnJl  jBtaltr  iit  piu^wal  picwijanbist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

ia:-A.LZL.ET,   IDASSrXS,    Sz,    CO. 

M.\NUF.ACTDRERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

i.\ 


WITH  THEIR 
PATiSiNT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  "V&^aslsisigton  §treet,  Eostota, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

CHICKEKING   &    SONS, 

MANnFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAIEEKOOMS, 

avE-i^^oisrxc    ■I'lEsnvEE'XjiaiS, 

TREMONT     STRKET, 

Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


J.    C.   D.   PARKEE, 

JtnstruitorBt  tljt  ^Siano-^ortc,  ©rgjit  ^  jElsimonj, 

3    nAYWARD    PLACE. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO- 

RESIDENCE,  33  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

G.    ANDRi;    &    CO., 

Deput   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  .7.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  .JOHNSON, 

O  ^t  Gr  .^i..  liT    33  XT  X  Xji  3D  E3  li  , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

(TIIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
XS  and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Addre.-ss  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  I  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

XX  H  "^57"  Si' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "WasHington  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  ©F  FOUEIGW  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

llo.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Resideuce  No.  56  XCneelaud  Street. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Profesr^ional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  aocompHsh  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
in^r,  is  respectfully  reque.-^ted. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  a^lllre^^sel^  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  232  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

C.    BKEUSSNG, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATINQ  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

^  pa^rr  of  Ext  anb  £it£ratun, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dolitirs  per  anuuni,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorUl  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time— 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concert:?, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &e.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3-  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
strumeTats,  theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[HI/^Back.  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Requiem. 

BY   A.    GULIBICHEFF. 

There  exist  two  works  of  Mozart,  an  Opera 
and  a  Mass  for  tte  dead,  in  which  the  phenome- 
enon  of  his  moral  individuality  and  his  mission  as 
a  musician  announce  themselves  with  a  wonder- 
ful evidence  for  the  critic  as  well  as  for  the  biog- 
rapher. We  have  seen  under  what  auspices  Don 
Juan,  the  opera  of  operas,  saw  the  light.  Mozart 
wrote  it  in  his  finest  days,  in  the  midst  of  enjoy- 
ments, surrounded  by  glory  and  in  a  state  of 
health,  and  yet  the  great  voice  of  death  some- 
times reached  him  in  the  midst  of  these  thou- 
sands of  enchanting  voices  ;  it  spoke  every  night 
to  him.  Don  Juan  thus  appears  as  the  result  of 
an  equal  conflict,  or  as  the  equilibrium  of  two 
contrary  influences.  The  Requiem  announces 
the  decisive  victory  of  one  of  them.  The  opera 
is  the  whole  problem  of  life  laid  before  our  eyes  ; 
the  Mass  for  the  dead  is  its  solution  ;  one  leaves 
off  with  the  grave,  the  other  begins  there.  While 
the  investigation  instigated  by  Godfrey  Weber 
has  disturbed  the  air  of  miracle  or  the  romantic 
coloring  which  attached  to  the  historical  origin  of 
the  Requiem,  it  has  at  the  same  time  formally 
confirmed  the  really  marvellous  thing  about  it ; 
I  mean  the  moral  relation  between  the  work  and 
its  author.  It  has  completely  established  two 
main  points :  first,  that  the  Requiem  was  the  last 
work  of  Mozart ;  secondly,  that  Mozart,  when  he 
wrote  it,  thought  he  wrote  it  for  himself.  *  *  * 
Mozart,  keenly  occupied  with  the  thought  of  his 
near  death,  thinks  he  finds  a  hint  from  Heaven 
in  the  order  he  has  just  received.  Such  an  im- 
pression is  extremely  natural,  and  one  cattnot  see 
why  it  should  have  operated  with  more  or  less 


power  on  the  mind  of  the  sick  man,  had  the  work 
been  ordered  by  one  of  his  acquaintances  instead 
of  by  an  unknown  person.  But  perhaps  he  took 
Count  Walsegg  or  his  messenger  to  be  a  super- 
natural being  or  the  angel  of  death  in  person  ! 
We  leave  these  fancies  to  the  poets,  who  have 
celebrated  the  last  moments  of  Mozart ;  they  can 
find  no  plnce  in  a  biography,  from  which,  as  my 
readers  already  know,  they  are  excluded  by  sev- 
eral accredited  and  rather  prosaic  facts ;  for  in- 
stance, the  ducats  paid  beforehand,  the  confessed 
delay,  the  offer  of  increased  compensation.  One 
may  believe  in  a  hint  from  another  world,  with- 
out having  to  imagine  that  the  person  or  the  cir- 
cumstance, which  serve  as  a  premonition,  are 
themselves  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  fate. 
Have  we  not  seen  sick  persons  turn  pale  at  the 
scream  of  an  owl,  and  others  make  their  will 
when  they  have  heard  a  dog  howl  beneath  their 
window  ?  Surely  an  individual  who  orders  a 
funeral  mass  of  a  musician  who  feels  himself  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  seems  a  much  more  sig- 
nificant and  trustworthy  omen  of  death  than  a 
four-footed  beast,  that  howls,  or  a  bird  that  shrieks 
out  in  the  gloom  of  night.  *  *  *■  *  It  is  for 
us  a  want  of  the  heart  and  a  duty  of  the  writer  to 
recur  to  particulars  already  related  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  biography. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mozart  in  tears 
embraced  his  friends  in  Prague,  whom  he  did  not 
hope  to  see  again.  As  soon  as  he  gets  home  he 
completes  what  he  has  still  left  to  do  upon  the 
Zauherjioie  ;  he  directs  in  person  the  first  repre- 
sentations of  this  opera.  And  now  he  is  pressed 
to  fulfil  his  obligations  and  finally  to  employ  in  a 
work  of  some  extent  the  high  church  style,  which 
he  so  greatly  loved,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted 
the  most  persevering  studies,  of  which  the  labors 
of  his  childhood  and  youth,  as  for  instance,  his 
Misericordias  Domini  and  his  Davidde  penitenle, 
the  extracts  from  Handel  which  he  preserved  in 
his  portfolios,  and  finally  his  Ave  verum  corpus 
and  the  Chorale  in  the  Zauherflote,  prove.  Mo- 
zart sets  himself  to  work  to  commence  the  Re- 
quiem, when  a  thought,  which  had  without  doubt 
seized  upon  his  soul  from  the  day  of  the  order, 
illumined  his  dawning  conception  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  Terrible  light  !  This  grave,  for  which 
harmonious  tears  are  asked  of  him,  is  his  own. 
No  doubt,  no  hope  more — he  must  die  !  Every 
moment  this  depressing  thought  gains  more  con- 
sistency, and  fixes  itself  more  firmly  in  the  sick 
man's  mind  ;  but  the  inspiration  which  he  draws 
from  it,  lends  him  ihus  far  unknown  immeasura- 
ble, supernatural  powers.  He  writes,  and  all  else 
is  forgotten.  Henceforth  the  night  may  follow 
the  day,  or  the  day  the  night ;  for  the  minstrel  of 
eternity  there  is  no  time  more.     The  light,  which 


once  more  rises,  without  bringing  hope  to  him, 
the  darkness  which  envelops  the  earth,  without 
lapping  him  in  repose,  leave  him  and  find  him 
always  in  the  same  place,  thinking,  writing,  with- 
out any  cessation.  An  inexpressible  interest,  a 
painful  inspiration,  chains  him  to  this  labor,  which 
is  his  last  business  in  this  world  ;  and  yet  he  sees 
death  at  the  end  of  his  labor  ;  he  sees  him  oppo- 
site himself — as  he  moves,  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer,  with  his  hollow  eyes  and  hideous  skeleton 
grin.  He  sees  him,  and  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  bring  the  sublime  hymn  to  an  end,  drives 
him  to  more  and  more  strenuous  toil.  The  pages 
of  the  Requiem  are  filled,  and  the  life  of  the  in- 
spired singer  melts  away  like  the  remains  of  a 
wax  candle,  which  burns  before  the  image  of  the 
Savior,  and  which,  as  in  tears  of  devotion,  con- 
sumes drop  by  drop  its  last  existence. 

But  hasten  as  ihe  musician  would,  the  inexora- 
ble phantom  was  quicker  than  he  was  ;  he  could 
not  complete  the  work. 

Scarcely  had  Mozart  laid  himself  upon  his 
death-bed,  when  we  see  a  sudden  and  happy 
change  take  place  in  his  fortunes.  Already  has 
the  popular  success  of  the  Zauberjlote  taught  all 
Germany  to  speak  his  name  with  pride  ;  already 
all  contemporary  celebrities  begin  to  pale  before 
his  wonderful  star  ;  yet  a  few  years  and  this  star 
would  with  its  immeasurableness  and  its  splendor, 
have  filled  the  whole  musical  horizon  of  Europe. 
Even  fortune,  tired  out,  and  ashamed  to  perse- 
cute the  great  man  longer,  reached  out  to  him  the 
hand  of  reconciliation.  They  had  given  him  an 
honorable  position  ;  orders  poured  in  on  all  sides. 
And  when  at  last  the  path  of  success,  of  glory  and 
of  independence  seemed  to  open  before  him, 
which  everything  had  prophecied  for  him  from 
his  cradle,  which  musicians  without  a  future  had 
traversed  before  his  eyes  with  rapid  and  trium- 
phant steps ;  when  finally  fortune  seemed  dis- 
posed to  shower  her  favors  over  him,  ah,  then  it 
was  too  late  !  God  called  the  laborer  to  himself 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  grasp  the 
reward  for  all  his  earthly  toil !  Is  there  any- 
thing finer  and  more  dramatic  in  the  infinite 
drama  of  human  destiny,  than  this  development, 
which  coincides  with  the  catastrophe  ?  than  this 
young  man,  who  called  himself  Mozart,  and  for 
whom  the  tardy  justice  of  contemporaries  is 
nothing  but  the  first  homage  of  posterity '? — this 
crowned  and  dying  wrestler,  who  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart  exclaims:  And  now  must  I  go 
aiOtty,just  ivhen  I  might  live  quietly  !  now  leave 
my  Art,  when,  no  more  the  slave  of  fashion,  no 
longer  chained  by  speculators,  I  might  follow  the 
impulse  of  my  feelings,  and  write  freely  and  inde- 
pendently just  lohat  my  heart  inspires  me  !  Now 
must  I  forsake  my  family,  my  pour  children,  in  the 
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very  'moment  when  1  should  have  heen  in  a  condi- 
tion to  provide  better  for  their  welfare  ! 

Thus  he  spake,  and  this  so  louu-hing  speech,  so 
cakulated  to  draw  tears,  was  after  all  but  a  tiiis- 
tiike  in  the  lips  of  the  predestined  man.''  No — 
Mozart  was  neither  the  slave  of  fashion  nor  the 
foot-ball  of  speculators,  but  the  instrument  of 
Providence.  If  he  wai  not  free  in  the  choice  of 
his  labors,  it  was  because  his  free  choice  in  the 
future  would  not  have  served  the  cause  of  music 
so  well  as  the  fatality  of  circumstances,  which  he 
obeyed  against  his  will.  He  was  obliged  to  go, 
because  his  mission  was  at  an  end  ;  he  had  to 
leave  his  Art,  but  not  before  he  had  attained  its 
highest  summit.  What  should  he  have  made 
after  Don  Juan,  after  his  last  Symphonies,  after 
the  overture  to  the  Zaiiberfole,  and  after  the 
Requiem?  He  must  have  ceased  to  live  while 
yet  a  young  man,  because  his  vital  powers  were 
e.\hausted  (so  to  say)  by  the  production  of  super- 
human works  ;  a  genius  growing  old  would  have 
been  incapable  of  these ;  the  condition  and  the 
price  of  such  was  necessarily  an  early  end.  He 
left  his  wife  and  children  nothing ;  but  the  inher- 
itance of  a  name  ever  dear  and  glorious  in  the 
memory  of  nations  must  have  shaped  itself  fruit- 
fully in  the  hands  of  Providence.  The  widow's 
was  an  honorable  lot ,  the  orphans  received  a 
good  education.  Ah,  if  our  hero  could  have 
thought  more  cheerfully  or  more  resisnedly,  in 
these  fearful  moments,  upon  something  else  than 
his  approaching  death  and  those  strongest,  sweet- 
est ties  of  nature,  which  it  threatened  to  sunder; 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  cast  a  calmer 
look  backwards,  and  to  recapitulate  that  wonder- 
ful life,  which  in  ten  years  included  more  than  a 
century;  if  the  most  glorious  annals  of  Art  which 
are  found  registered  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works 
could  have  unfolded  themselves  before  the  eyes 
of  the  dying  man  in  a  long  perspective  of  imper- 
ishable harmonies,  then  Mozart  would  have 
understood  his  destiny ;  complaint  wouhl  have 
grown  dumb  upon  his  lips,  and  he  would  have 
left  the  earth  as  the  Christian  victor  leaves  the 
battle-field,  commending  his  actions  to  the  heav- 
enly mercy. 

[To  be  continued.] 


(Continued  from  page  130.) 

Characters  of  Musical  Instruments. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Berlioz.) 

THE  FRENCH  HOUN". 
The  horn  is  a  noble  and  melancholy  instrument; 
the  expression  of  its  quality  of  tone,  and  of  its 
sonorousness,  arc,  nevertheless,  not  tho.<e  whicli 
unfit  it  for  figuring  in  any  kind  of  piece.  It 
blends  easily  with  the  general  harmony;  and  the 
composer — even  the  least  skilful — may,  if  lie 
choose,  either  make  it  play  an  important  part,  or 
a  useful  but  subordinate  one.  No  master,  in  my 
opinion,  has  ever  known  how  to  avail  himself  of 
its  powers  more  originally,  more  pnc^ticallv,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  completely,  than  Weber.  In 
his  three  finest  works,  Oheron,  Eurijanihe,  and 
Der  Freischiitz,  he  causes  the  horn  to  speak  a 
language  as  admirable  as  it  is  novid  ;  a  lanrruase 
which  Mehul  and  Beethoven  alone  seem  to  have 
comprehended  before  him,  and  of  which  Meyer- 
beer, better  than  any  one,  has  maintained  the 
purity.  The  horn  is,  of  all  orehestral  instruments, 
that  which  Gluck  wrote  lea.-^t  well  for;  the  simple 
iiispeclion  of  one  of  his  works  suffices  to  lay  hare 
his  want  of  skill  in  this  respect.  We  must  how- 
ever quote,  as  a  stroke  of  genius,  those  three  notes 
of  the  horn  imitating  the  conch  of  Charon  in  the 
air  from   Alceste:    "Charon    now    calls    thee!" 


They  are  middle  Cs,  given  in  unison  by  two  horns 
in  i) ;  but  the  author  having  conceived  the  idea 
of  causinn  the  bells  of  each  lo  be  closed,  it  follows 
that  tlie  two  instruments  serve  mutually  as  a 
sordine,  and  the  sounds,  interrlashing,  assume  a 
distant  accent,  and  a  cavernous  quality  of  tone, 
of  the  most  strange  and  dramatic  ertect. 

Ro.*sini,  in  the  hunting-strain  of  the  second  act 
of  Giiillaume  Tell,  conceived  the  idea  of  causing 
a  diatonic  phrase  to  be  executed  by  four  E\)  horns 
in  unison.  It  is  very  original.  When  four  horns 
are  thus  united,  either  in  a  sustained  air,  or  in  a 
rapid  passage  which  requires  the  use  of  closed 
sounds  and  open  sounds,  it  is  far  better  (unless 
the  idea  be  based  on  this  very  variety  and 
inequality  of  sounds)  to  put  them  all  in  different 
keys ;  the  open  sounds  on  some,  thus  compensating 
the  small  sonorousness  of  the  corresponding  clo.-<ed 
sounds  on  others,  preserve  the  balance,  and  give 
to  the  scale  of  the  four  combineil  horns  a  kind  of 
homogeneousness.  Thus,  while  the  horn  in  C 
gives  the  E[)  (closed),  if  the  horn  in  E\)  gives 
the  C  (open),  the  horn  in  F  the  B^)  (o|ien),  and 
a  horn  in  B\)  the  F  (closed),  there  results  from 
these  four  different  qualities  a  quadruple  E|j  of  a 
very  beautiful  tone;  ami,  evidently,  it  is  nearly 
the  same  with  all  the  others. 

I  have  said  that  the  horn  is  a  noble  and  melan- 
choly instrument,  notwithstanding  those  jocund 
Jninting  flourishes  so  often  quoted.  In  fact,  the 
gaiety  of  these  stiains  arises  rather  from  the 
melody  itself,  than  from  the  quality  of  tone  of  the 
horns;  hunting  flourishes  are  only  really ^'ocioio! 
when  played  on  trumjiets, — an  instrument  little 
musical,  whose  piercing  sound,  even  in  the  open 
air,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  chaste  and 
reserved  voice  of  the  horn.  By  forcing  in  a 
particular  way  the  emission  of  tlie  air  from  the 
tube  of  a  horn,  it  is  brought,  however,  to  resemble 
that  of  the  trumpet;  which  is  called  making  the 
sounds  hrassij. 

This  may  sometimes  be  done  with  excellent 
effect,  even  on  closeil  notes.  When  tliere  is  need 
to  force  the  open  notes,  composers  generally 
require  the  performers — in  order  to  give  the 
sound  all  possible  roughness — to  take  off  the  bells 
of  thiir  instruments;  and  they  then  indicate  the 
condition  of  the  horn  by  these  words: — '■'Bells 
off."  A  magnificent  example  of  the  employment 
of  this  means  is  lo  be  found  in  the  final  outburst 
of  the  duet  in  Melud's  Euphroxyne  et  Coradin : — 
"  GardfZ  vous  de  la  jalousie."  Still  under  the 
influence  of  this  fearful  _yell  of  the  horns,  Gretry 
one  day  answered  somebody  who  asked  him  his 
0[)iTiion  of  this  tempestuous  duet: — "It  is  enough 
to  s[>lit  the  roof  of  the  theatre  with  the  sculls  of 
the  audience !" 

THE    TKUJIPET. 

The  quality  of  tone  of  the  trumpet  is  noble  and 
brilliant;  it  suits  with  warlike  ideas,  with  cries  of 
fury  and  of  vengeance,  as  with  songs  of  triumph  ; 
it  lends  itself  to  the  expression  of  all  energetic, 
lofty,  and  grand  sentiments,  and  to  the  majority 
of  tragic  accents.  It  may  even  figure  in  a  jocund 
piece;  provided  the  joy  assume  a  character  of 
imiiulse  or  of  pomp  and  grandeur. 

Notwithstanding  the  real  loftiness  and  distin- 
guished nature  of  its  quality  in  tone,  there  are 
few  instruments  that  have  been  more  degraded 
than  the  trumpet.  Even  including  Beethoven 
and  Weber,  every  com|ioser — not  excepting 
Mozart — has  persisted  in  either  confining  it  to  the 
unworthy  limits  of  filling.s-up,  or  in  causing  it  to 
sound  two  or  three  commonplace  rhythmical 
formula?;  as  vapid  and  ridiculous,  as  they  are 
incompatible,  very  often,  with  the  character  of  the 
pieces  in  which  they  occur.  This  detestable 
practice  is  at  last  abandoned  ;  all  composers,  now- 
a-days,  of  any  merit  and  style,  make  accord  with 
their  melodiial  designs,  with  their  form  of  accom- 
paniment, and  with  the  trumpet's  powers  of  sound, 
all  tlie  latitude,  the  variety,  and  independence 
which  the  nature  of  the  instrument  affords.  It 
has  needed  almost  a  century  for  the  attainment  of 
this  much. 

Trumpets  with  pistons  and  with  cylinders  have 
the  adsantage  of  being  able,  like  the  horns  with 
pistons,  to  give  all  the  intervals  of  the  chromatic 
scale.     They  have  lost  nothing  of  the  quality  of 


the  ordinary  trumpet,  by  the  super-addition  of 
these  facilities;  and  their  correctness  of  intonation 
is  satisfactory.  Tfie  trumpets  wiih  cylindere  are 
the  best :  they  will  soon  come  into  general  use. 

Keyed  trumpets,  still  employed  in  .<;ome  Italian 
orchestras,  cannot  be  compared  to  them  in  this 
respect. 

THE    COnNET    A   PISTONS. 

The  cornet  i  pistons  is  very  much  the  fashion 
in  France  at  present,  particularly  in  a  certain 
musical  world  where  elevation  and  purity  of  style 
are  not  considered  essential  qualities;  and  it  has 
thus  become  the  indispensable  solo  instrument  for 
quadrilles,  galops,  airs  with  variations,  and  other 
second-rale  compositions.  The  habit  which  exists 
now-a-days  of  hearing  in  ball  orchestras  melodies 
devoid  of  all  originality  and  distinction  executecl 
on  this  instrument,  togeilier  with  the  character  of 
its  quality  of  tone,  whic-li  has  neither  the  nobleness 
of  the  horn,  nor  the  loftiness  of  the  trumpet, 
renders  the  introduc-llon  of  the  cornet  h.  pistons 
into  the  high  mclodial  style  a  matter  of  great 
difffcully.  It  may  figure  there  wiih  advantage, 
however;  hut  very  rarely,  and  on  condition  of  its 
plaving  only  phrases  of  large  construction  and  of 
indisputable  dignity.  Thus,  the  rilorncllo  of  the 
trio  in  Rnhert  le  Dinhle,  '■  O  my  son,"  &c.,  suits 
well  with  I  he  cornet  h.  pistons. 

Jocund  melodies  will  always  have  to  fear  from 
this  instrument  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  their  noble- 
ness, if  they  have  any,  or,  if  they  have  none — an 
additional  triviality.  A  phrase  which  might 
appear  tolerable,  played  on  violins,  or  on  wooden 
wind  instruments,  would  bec-ome  poor  and  detest- 
ablv  vulcrar,  if  brought  out  by  the  snapping,  noisy, 
bold  sound  of  the  c-ornet  a  pistons.  This  danger 
is  obviated  if  the  phrase  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  can  be  played  at  the  same  time  by  one  or  more 
trombones;  the  grand  sound  of  which  then  covers 
and  ennobles  that  of  the  cornet.  Em[)loyed  in 
harmony,  it  blends  extremely  well  wiih  the 
general  mass  of  brass  instruments;  It  serves  to 
conqilete  the  chords  of  the  trumpets,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  orchestra  those  diatonic  or 
chromatic  groups  of  notes,  whic-h,  on  account  of 
their  rapidity,  suit  neither  the  trombones  nor  the 
horns. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Herr  Dorn's  New  Opera. 

(Translated  for  the  Lomi  Was.  World,  from  the  "Neue  Ber- 
liner MusikZeitung.") 

A  new  opera  is  an  event  for  every  theatre, 
especially  for  one  of  the  first  rank.  It  was,  there- 
fore, natural  that  the  most  general  interest  should 
be  manifested  In  the  production  of  a  new  opera 
by  the  Capellmeister,  Herr  Dorn.  This  interest 
was  necessarily  more  lively  in  Berlin,  as,  from 
the  position  of  the  composer,  and  the  extraordinary 
success  of  his  last  opera.  Die  Niehelungen,  public 
expectation  was  raised  lo  the  highest  pitch.  The 
opcM-a  is  called  Ein  Tag  in  Jiussland  (A  Day  in 
Russia),  the  text  being  taken  from  tlie  French  by 
that  skilful  lihretlo  writer,  Herr  Griiubaum,  who 
has  portioned  out  his  subject  Into  three  acts,  of 
which  the  last  Is,  properly  speaking,  to  be  consid- 
ered only  as  a  ballet  c-oncluslon  of  the  whole,  and 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  included  In  it.  But  the 
two  acts  alone  are,  perhaps  too  long  and  circum- 
stantial for  the  subject,  because  the  action  Is  really 
not  sufficiently  great  to  be  limited  to  a  few  dram- 
atic scenes.  If  It  Is  intended  to  excite  any  Interest. 
A  noble  Russian  discovers,  immediately  after  his 
marriage,  that  his  yourg  bride  is  far  fi-om  possessing 
amiable  qualities,  and  determines  to  cure  her  In  a 
peculiar  manner.  He  sets  out  lor  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  proceeds  to  a  joiner's,  adopting  measures  for 
the  carriage,  In  which  his  young  brlclc  is  travelling, 
to  break  down  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  the 
lady  is  compelled  to  seek  refuge  In  the  house  of 
the  joiner,  while  the  latter  mends  the  vehicle. 
She  here  finds  her  husband  as  a  workman,  and  is 
not  a  little  astonished  at  a  noble  countess,  like 
herself,  being  married  10  such  a  person.  The 
deception  practised  by  her  husband  excites  her 
anuer  to  the  highest  pitch.  After  the  most  decided 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  joiner's  work-shop, 
on  the  part  of  the  youthful  wife,  to  strike  fear  into 
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the  wliole  pli'bt'ian  set,  anrl  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  behave  in  the  best  possible  manner 
towanls  their  visitor,  the  autliorities  make  their 
appearanre,  and  earry  otT  the  entire  i'Omp;tny. 
The  scene  is  now  transported  to  tlJL^.  castle  of  the 
Count,  and  the  lalter's  sister  espouses  so  far  the 
cause  of  the  youthful  wife  as  to  manifest  her 
willinffness  to  aid  her  in  obtaininn;  a  separation 
from  the  joiner's  journeyman.  The  lady,  who,  in 
the  meantime,  feels  more  and  more  disposed  to 
love  her  husband,  reijrets  this,  and,  while  she  is 
still  hesitatinjj  what  resolution  to  adopt,  the  sup- 
posed journeyman  enters,  and  the  question  of  a 
divorce  is  thus  quashed  of  itself  The  concludinp; 
ballet  ends  the  whole  most  pleasingly.  The 
explanation  afterwards  is  very  simple,  and  contains 
no  really  comic  motives.  Whatever  comic  element 
there  may  be  in  the  book  consists  merely  in  the 
delineation  and  treatment  of  separate  traits  and 
situations.  The  most  piquant  scene  of  this 
descri|>tion  occurs  at  the  bej;innin^  of  the  second 
ai't,  where  the  baroness  draws  a  picture  of  the 
effect  which  will  be  produced,  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersbur<ih,  by  so  strange  a  marriaue.  She  calls 
to  mind  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  an  ecjuerry,  and  a 
general's  wife,  who  speaks  broken  German  or 
French.  This  is  a  species  of  comicality  which  is 
merely  external,  but,  when  rendered  by  so  talented 
and  delicate  a  dramatic  artist  as  Mile.  Johanna 
Wagner,  it  produces  a  decided  eff'ei't,  and  obtained 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  success  during  the 
whole  representation.  The  composer,  whose  skill 
in  expressing  musically  comic  situations  of  this 
kind  is  universally  acknowledged,  employs  the 
musical  means  at  his  disposal  very  effectively  in 
this  instance  also.  Out  of  the  grand  air,  likewise, 
sung  by  the  Baroness  previous  to  this  scene,  and 
in  which  she  draws  a  picture  of  the  brilliant  round 
of  parties  and  balls  in  Paris  (for  in  the  Baroness 
we  have  to  fancy  a  character  in  which  a  certain 
amount  of  good  nature  is  united  to  a  partiality  for 
external  magnificence,  and  an  aristocratic,  social 
mode  of  life),  the  eompo.ser  has  produced  an 
interesting  whole.  The  whole  composition,  and 
not  alone  its  first  arrangement  and  plan,  forms  a 
tastefully  finished  piece  of  music.  We  must 
especially  acknowledge  the  skill  with  which  entire 
passages  from  Weber,  Mozart,  S|iohr,  Meyerbeer, 
etc.,  are  interwoven  in  the  author's  intentions  (for 
the  Baroness  has  even  to  dance  in  this  air,  which 
task,  a  la  Pe/jita,  Mile.  Wagner  executes  with  the 
best  possible  taste,  by  implying  rather  than  actually 
carrying  it  out).  Although  this  is  an  ornamenta- 
tion composed  of  borrowed  plumes,  and  imparts 
to  the  music  the  stamp  of  a  pleasing  pot-pourri, 
we  must  prominently  notice  the  technical  skill 
which  has,  notwithstanding,  produced  one  whole 
out  of  this  scene.  Whether  such  a  style  of  treat- 
ment is  one  to  be  artistically  justified,  and  whether 
it  ought  to  be  adopted  in  opera,  even  in  comic 
opera,  is  another  question.  The  Inspector's 
"  Knutenlied"  (Knout-song),  also,  is  very  cleverly 
worked  out,  painting  and  portraying  the  situation 
in  the  most  lively  fashion.  Whether  it  will 
produce  a  comic  impression  on  every  audience  is 
a  question  we  will  leave  undecided,  for  this  would, 
perhaps,  depend  on  the  manner  in  whi(di  the 
entire  libretto  was  received.  Should  it,  however, 
find  a  cold  reception,  people  would  scarcely  be 
inclined  impartially  and  justly  to  appreciate  the 
musical  talent  contained  in  the  composition.  As 
it  appears  to  us,  the  principal  fault  of  the  work  is 
that  the  composer  should  have  employed  his  talent 
and  his  art  on  a  subject  which  may,  possibly, 
produce  at  the  very  outset  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion. Still,  it  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility 
that,  by  omitting  certain  portions,  these  drawbacks 
might  be  surmounted,  and  a  more  favorable  result 
assured  to  the  whole.  We  were  very  anreeablv 
impressed  with  a  ballet  fugue,  which  beoins  the 
third  act.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  somethin;;  now  to 
write  a  complete  fugue  for  a  dance.  True  it  is, 
that  for  the  perfect  success  of  this  piece  we  require 
as  e.\cellent  a  corps-de-hallet  as  that  which  we 
possess,  and  as  admirable  a  maVre-ile-hidlet  as  M. 
Taglioni.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  effect 
of  the  ensemble  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  attractive. 
The  dances  of  the  third  act  are,  in  consequence, 
of  a  very  pleasing  character.  The  first  act,  which 
must  be  improved  by  curtailments  in  the  music. 


contains  detached  passages,  which  arc  attractive 
and  musically  pleasing,  but  weakened  by  want  of 
interest  in  the  story,  which  coulains  too  little 
action.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
when  it  has  received  the  necessary  alteraiions,  the 
work  will  gain  on  the  public.  AVe  must,  however, 
leave  it  to  the  composer  to  display  the  proper  tact 
under  such  circumstances.  As  the  Baroness 
stands  nut  prominently  in  the  foreground,  and  as 
Mile.  Wa'iner  is  a  most  admirable  re[)rcsentaiive 
of  the  part,  to  her  belongs  a  principal  share  of  the 
manifestations  of  applause  with  which  the  work 
was  greeted.  The  other  parts,  which,  al-o,  were 
well  sup[)orted  (Madame  Herrenburg-Tuczek, 
the  Countess  Poleska;  Herr  Formes,  the  Count 
—  and  joiner's  journeyman  ;  Herr  Krause,  the 
muster-joiner;  Herr  Bost,  the  inspector;  and 
Mile.  Guy,  the  joiner's  daughter)  possess  anima- 
tion, wl'.en  regarded  separately;  they  contain, 
also,  many  pleasing  and  happy  musical  ciTects, 
and  will  come  out  more  strongly  when  the  whole 
is  more  concentrated.  May  the  composer  find 
some  happy  hours  for  this  purpose.  The  audience 
received  the  opera  favorably  ;  the  composer  was 
called  on  after  the  first  act,  and  considerable 
applause  bestowed  on  the  artists. — Berlin,  Dec.  28. 


The  Gamut  of  Odors.  —  Scents  appear  to 
influence  the  smelling  nerves  in  certain  definite 
degrees.  There  is  as  it  were  an  octave  of  odours, 
like  an  octave  in  music.  Certam  odours  blend  is 
unison  like  the  notes  of  an  instrument.  For 
instance  almond,  heliotrope,  vandia,  and  orange 
blossom  blend  together,  each  producing  different 
degrees  of  a  nearly  similar  impression.  Again, 
we  have  citron,  lemon,  verbena,  and  orange  peel, 
forming  a  higher  octave  of  smells,  which  blend  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  figure  is  completed  by 
what  are  called  serai-odours,  such  as  rose  and 
rose-geranium  for  the  half-note ;  petty-gain,  the 
note  ;  neroly,  a  black  key,  or  half-note  ;  followed 
by  Jieur  (Turange,  a  full  note.  Then  we  have 
patchoidy,  sandal-wood,  and  vitivcrt,  with  many 
others  running  into  each  other. — Piesse's  Art  of 
Perfumer//,  2nd  Edition. 


The  New  Granii  Opera  House  in  PhOadelphia. 

(Special  Correspondence  of  the  New  York  Tribune  ) 

Philadelphia,  Monday,  Jan.  26,  1857. 

It  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since  the  project  of 
erecting  a  grand  opera  house  in  Pliifailelphia  w:is 
aj;itated.  The  time  was  unpropitious,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  immaturity  of  that  city  in  population, 
wealth  and  musical  culture,  as  of  the  financial 
embarrassment  commencing  in  1837,  and  which  had 
then  (in  1840)  prostrated  credit  and  enterprise  all 
over  the  country.  In  face,  however,  of  these 
disadvantages,  oiir  Quaker  neighbors  were  the  first 
community  in  America  to  entertain  seriously  the 
scheme  of  a  lyrical  and  dramatic  institution  com- 
parable in  all  points  to  ihe  largest  and  most  compleie 
in  Europe,  and  to  this  end  the  attempt  so  far  pros- 
pered that  an  adequate  lot  was  secured,  and  subscrip- 
tions for  the  building  made  to  the  amount  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

At  this  point,  owing  to  the  difficulties  referred  to, 
the  effort  was  abandoned.  To  the  architectural, 
economical,  moral  and  artistic  features  of  that  enter- 
prise, however,  is  due  whatever  has  since  been 
achieved  in  the  same  direction  in  our  City  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music,  which  is 
inaugurated  to-night  by  the  greatest  ball  ever  given 
in  the  city,  is  a  most  honoralile  approximation  to  the 
realitv  of  the  original  project  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. The  Academy  faces  eastward  on  Broad 
street — a  noble  avenue  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
wide,  bisecting  the  old  city-plot  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  rivers,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  each.  The  northern  flank  of  the  house 
is  oil  Locust  street,  and  the  southern  on  ground 
reserved  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  insulate  it  by  a 
court  of  adequate  width.  Chestnut  street,  where 
fashionable  shops,  and  Walnut,  where  fashionable 
dwellings,  predondnate,  are  respectively  only  seven 
and  live  hundred  feet  distant.  The  buildint;  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  front,  one  hundred  ami  fifty 
feet  in  the  rear,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
feet  deep.  The  material  of  the  first  story  is  brown 
stone,  the  superior  walls  of  the  finest  pressed  brick, 
the  cornice  of  iron,  sanded  to  correspond  with  the 
basement,  and  the  roof  of  plates  of  galvanized  iron. 


The  style  of  architectm-o  is  simple  and  imposing, 
and  juiliciously  .adapted  to  the  mixed  material.  The 
front  has  five  high  arched  doors  cxteiidinfr  along  a 
projection  of  ninety  feet,  and  one  grand  window  at 
eaeli  extremity.  Over  the  doors  is  a  solid  .stone 
bah-ony.  The  openings  of  the  secoml  story — the 
external  appearance  of  the  house  being  only  two 
stories — correspond  with  those  of  the  first.  On  the 
side  streets,  there  are  thirteen  similar  openings  to 
each  story,  five  of  them  lieing  doors  in  the  first, 
protected  also  by  a  stone  balcony.  The  height  of 
the  i)uilding  is  apparently  about  seventy  feet.  It  is 
altogether  exceedingly  well  conceived. 

Access  to  the  interior  is  provided  by  five  doors, 
each  ten  feet  wide  on  tlie  Broad-street  front,  and  an 
equal  mimber  on  each  side  street,  making;  ilie  total 
opeuin^js  in  the  clear  150  feet — distributing  the  audi- 
ence at  its  exits  in  riifi'ercnt  directions,  and  insuring 
the  clearing  of  a  full  house  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
The  front  iloors  extend  along  a  line  of  73  feet, 
giving  adniissiim  to  a  vestibule  of  the  same  length 
and  ten  feet  deep.  At  each  side  of  the  vestibule  are 
tickctoffices.  cnmmunieatiug  respectively  with  the 
managers'  and  directors'  rooms,  aliout  25  feet  square, 
which  occupy  the  two  front  corners  of  the  building. 
These  rooms  are  provided  with  fire-proofs  of  the  best 
descriprion.  and  have  private  doors  communicating 
with  other  departments  of  the  building.  A  ticket- 
offii'e  on  Locust  street,  for  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes, 
also  opens  directly  into  the  manager's  room,  thus 
bringiug  two  of  the  receivers  under  his  immediate 
supervision. 

Passing  through  the  front  vestibule  by  arched 
doors,  corresponding  in  number  and  size  with  those 
of  the  exterior,  the  grand  vestibule  is  reached — a 
noble  apartment,  ninety  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet 
deep.  It  is  flanked  by  two  grand  stairways,  each 
thirteen  feet  wide,  and  rising  right  and  left  parallel 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  The  inner  wall  of  this 
ball  is  pierced  by  dsors  opposite  to  those  in  front, 
also  corresponding  in  proportions  with  them.  Be- 
tween the  doors  are  pilasters.  These  and  the  walls 
are  frescoed  in  imitation  of  various  fine  marbles,  and 
the  ceiling  is  relieved  by  deep  and  enriched  panels. 
The  newel-tmsts  of  the  stairways  arc  very  massive, 
of  carved  walnut,  forming  the  base  of  stands  of  the 
same  material,  which  support  elegant  gilt  can  delabras, 
topped  by  bronze  Mercuries.  A  handsome  chandelier 
di'corates  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Proceeding  inward 
on  the  same  floor  the  lobby  of  the  parquet  circle  is 
entered,  which  compasses  the  auditorium-  It  is 
thirti'en  feet  wide,  except  at  the  extremities,  where 
it  approaches  the  stage  department,  narrowing  there 
to  nine  feet.  On  one  side  of  the  house  this  lobby 
communicates  with  a  ladies's  retiring-room,  and  on 
the  other  with  a  gentleman's.  A  handsome  elliptical 
staircase  affords  interior  communication  with  the  first 
and  second  tiers  of  boxes,  and  under  the  grand  front 
stairwavs  access  is  had  to  the  gentlemen's  refreshment 
room  in  the  basement,  which  is  eighty  liy  forty  leet. 

From  the  lobby,  thus  described,  admission  is  had 
,to  the  parquet-cirele,  and  to  the  parquet,  by  several 
doors  and  corresponding  aisles  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. The  lobbies  of  the  other  tiers  are  of  the 
same  proportions  as  the  lower.  That  of  the  next  or 
principal  floor  connects  with  the  dress-circle,  and  on 
the  front  with  the  Foi/er  or  grand  saloon.  This  is  a 
very  beautiful  apartment  borh  in  proportions  and 
style.  It  is  over  the  entrance  and  grand  vestibules, 
90  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  with  a  groined  ceiling 
35  feet  hiuh.  It  is  lighted  by  five  great  arched 
casement  windows  16  feet  wide  each  over  the  front 
doors,  and  oponing  upon  the  stone  balcony  above 
described.  At  each  extremity  it  communicates  with 
large  and  elegant  lounging  or  refreshment,  rooms, 
and  also  with  die  main  stairways.  Throughout  its 
length  on  both  sides  are  sixteen  Koman  Ionic  col- 
umns in  full  relief  upon  pilasters  and  surmounted  by 
ornate  entablature.  Ten  brilliant  glass  chandeliers 
depend  from  the  spring  of  the  arches  in  the  ceiling, 
and  lietween  the  arched  doors  at  either  extremity  are 
very  large  mirrors.  The  walls  of  this  sumptuous 
room  arc  while,  lint  will  be  frescoed  when  sufficiently 
seasoned.  On  the  same  floor,  and  pertaining  to  the 
drcss-i-ircle  lobby  are  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  private 
retiring-room,  also  of  simple  dimensions.  Each 
upper 'slorv  is  similarly  provided.  These  suites  of 
rooms  w-iih  their  ante-rooms  are  on  the  north  and 
sonth  sides  of  the  buildiUL' — the  antc-roonis  having 
■  lari'G  liigh  doors  corresponding  with  the  sidi  windows 

[fie  ibiors  when  shnt  serving  to  exclude  perfectly 

the  noise  of  the  street,  or  when  open  in  Summer  to 
admit  the'oatcr  air.  At  each  extremity  of  the  lobbies 
adiaccut  to  the  stage-department,  and  at  each  angle 
of  them  adjacent  to  the  front  of  the  liouse  are  stair- 
wavs (other  than  ibose  already  mentioned)  seven 
feet  wide.  These  make  in  all  seven  stairways  in  the 
audience  department  of  about  50  feet  gross  width, 
distributed   around  its  entire  periphery,  and  all  at 
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their  respective  bases  within  10  or  15  feet  of  tlie  exit 
doors.  The  steps  of  the  sinirs  are  heavy  and  plank, 
the  ballusters  oak,  and  the  rails  massive  walnut. 
The  walls  are  frescoed  to  resemble  blocks  of  Sienna 
marble.  The  lobby  walls  are  tastefully  panneled, 
and  also  frescoed  to  represent  various  delicate 
marbles.  They  are  further  decorated  by  Ionic 
columns  at  the  head  of  the  stair-halls,  and  lighted  by 
chandeliers  of  novel  and  appropriate  designs. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Encore  Swindle. 

[From   Punch.] 

Mr.  Punch  cannot  recognize  more  than  a  single 
view,  upon  the  subject  of  an  encore.  But  his 
own  preternatural  wisdom  and  rectitude — he 
admits  the  fact  with  due  humiliation — sometimes 
prevent  his  making  allowances  for  the  ignorance 
and  injustice  of  others.  Pie  will  therefore  con- 
descend  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  e.xplain  hovv 
the  matter  in  question  stands.  He  is  moved 
thereto  by  a  variety  of  correspondence  which  has 
been  addressed  to  him,  and  by  an  article  in  the 
Musical  World,  in  which  some  ridiculous  provin- 
cial censures  upon  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  the  vocalist, 
are  disposed  of  by  a  reply  so  unanswerable  that 
it  has  already  excited  the  wrath  of  the  illogical. 
For  it  is  in  im[)erfectly  educated  nature  to  begin 
to  revile  when  it  ceases  to  reason. 

Complaints  were  made,  and  what  in  the  prov- 
inces passes  for  sarcasm  was  let  fly  against  the 
singer  we  have  named,  for  bis  excusing  himself, 
on  the  ground  of  indisposition,  from  fulfilling  a 
certain  engagement.  Now  Mr.  Punch  has  occa- 
sionally had  bis  good-humored  joke  with  Mr. 
Keeves  on  ibis  subject,  and  begs  to  premise  that 
nothing  herein  contained  will  bar  Mr.  Punch  of 
Lis  right  to  say  just  what  be  likes  to  Mr.  Reeves 
or  anybody  else.  Nor,  again,  will  Mr.  Punch's 
condescending  to  joke  upon  the  subject,  in  any 
manner  prevent  his  recognition  of  Mr.  Reeves  as 
one  of  the  most  admirable  artists  in  tlie  world. 
Nunc  tunc,  as  Virgil  might  have  said,  if  he  had 
chosen. 

The  answer  to  these  complaints  is,  that  British 
audiences  consist  of  swindlers.  It  is  shown  that 
Mr.  Reeves,  in  common  with  many  other  artists, 
is  compelled  by  a  dishonest  British  public  to  do 
double  the  work  which  he  contracts  to  do.  It  is 
set  forth  by  extracts  from  the  newspapers,  detail- 
ing a  long  provincial  tour  (during  which  Mr. 
Reeves  has  not  once  failed  to  appear  when  due.) 
that  the  audiences  have  always  exacted  from  him 
precisely  twice  the  quantity  of  music  which  they 
were  entitled  to  ask.  They  have  habitually  en- 
cored every  thing.  And  when  an  exhausted 
singer  has  ventured  to  substitute  something  else 
for  the  fatiguing  air  which  is  dishonestly  rede- 
manded,  they  have  encored  the  substitution.  The 
consequence  of  this  selfish  injustice  was  that 
Reeves,  lacking  the  courage  of  Alboni  and  Mario, 
-who  will  seldom  "take"  an  encore,  got  knocked 
up,  not  being  a  mere  singing  machine,  and  had 
to  give  his  throat  and  lungs  a  few  days'  holiday. 
This  brought  out  provincial  censure  and  sarcasm, 
completely  met,  as  it  appears  to  Mr.  Punch  and 
every  honest  person,  by  the  Musical  World. 

By  what  right,  we  beg  to  a.'-k,  does  an  auditor 
cheat  and  rob  an  artist  by  encoring?  A  play 
bill  announces  that  if  you  will  pay  a  specific  sum 
you  shall  have  a  specific  song.  You  pay  the 
money,  (or  go  with  an  order,)  and  you  demand 
twice  the  music  you  have  bargained  "for.  Do  you 
serve  anybody  else  so  except  an  artist?  If  you 
buy  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  they  please  you,  do 
you  encore  those  trousers,  that  is,  require  the  tail- 
or to  give  you  another  pair?  Do  you  encore  a 
dozen  of  oysters,  asking  the  second  lot  for  noth- 
ing because  the  first  were  sweet  and  succu- 
lent? Do  you  encore  a  portrait,  and  because  a 
painter  has  succeeded  admirably  in  taking  your 
likeness,  do  you  clap  and  stamp  about  his  "studio 
until  he  paints  you  another  copy  for  nothing? 

But  "  O  1"  says  John  Bull  and  Mrs.  Bull^  with 
their  usual  vulgarity,  "  these  are  real  things,  with 
a  value,  while  a  song's  nothintr  but  air  (hair,  very 
likely,  Mrs.  Bull  calls  it)  coming  out  of  a  man's 
mouth ;  and  it  has  no  value,  and  he  ouoht  to  be 
very  proud  that  we  are  pleased  with  him? 

Get  out  of  the  theatre,  you  old  idiots  I  Get  out, 


you  dishonest  old  ignorant  wretches,  and  go  to 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  or  a  polic-e  magistrate,  or  some- 
body, and  learn  your  duty  to  your  neighbor  !  Get 
out,  we  tell  you  1 

And  yet  why  should  Mr.  Punch  be  wrath  with 
you  I  Your  fathers  ihoucht  in  the  sanne  way 
about  books,  and  wondered  at  an  author's  impu- 
dence in  calling  mere  words  by  the  sacred  name 
of  property.  And  the  notion  is  not  quite  extinct 
yet.  There,  we  retract,  we  feel  compassion  for 
you,  you  old  creatures,  not  anger.  You  may  stay. 
But  mind  this.  You  have  no  right  to  steal  music. 
If  your  housemaid  stole  your  snub-nosed  Patty's 
dogs's-eared  copy  of  the  "Troubadour"  from  the 
pianoforte,  you  would  call  that  housemaid  a  thief, 
and  send  for  a  policeman.  What  are  you,  that 
steal  four  songs  in  one  evening?  Take  that  hint 
to  heart,  and  when  next  you  are  delighted  with 
an  effort  that  it  has  cost  an  artist  years  of  expen- 
sive and  laborious  study  (o  bring  to  the  perfection 
that  enchants  you,  and  you  feel  disposed  to  cheat 
him  out  of  it  again,  remember  snub-nosed  Patty 
and  her  dog's-eared  music. 

Were  Mr.  Punch  a  manager,  he  would  borrow 
a  hint  from  the  omnibus,  and  write  across  the 
curtain — All  Encores  must  he  paid  for — and  the 
money-taker  should  go  round,  attended  by  a  de- 
tective, to  require  a  second  payment  of  the  price 
of  admission.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  singers,  or  music-sellers,  or  friends 
with  orders,  had  caused  Ihe  encore,  (for  all  sorts 
of  tricks  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  puff  up 
indifferent  wares,)  the  night's  salary  of  ihe  singer 
supposed  to  be  benefited  should  be  forfeited  to 
the  General  Theatrical  Fund.  As  Mr.  Punch  is 
not  a  manager,  he  obligingly  makes  a  present  of 
these  suggestions  to  the  editor  of  the  Musical 
World. 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  Satter. 

Boston,  Jan.  24,  1857. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music : 

Dear  Sik — You  ask  an  expbination  of  the  motive 
which  prompted  me  to  call  my  Trio  "  Sardanapa- 
lus."  Before  I  give  you  the  reason,  let  me  say  a 
word  about  the  motive  which  induced  me  to  write  a 
trio  at  all. 

Pianists,  as  a  general  thing,  have  to  contend  with 
a  prejudice,  which  denies  them  the  capability  of  wri- 
ting anything  but  the  trashy  hobbies  of  display,  with 
which  they  sometimes  enrich  their  publishers,  and 
most  always  hurt  the  influence  of  good  music.  Fesca, 
Litolff,  Liszt,  Willmers,  Charles  Meyer  and  Rubin- 
stein have  never  been  supposed  to  write  anything 
but  easy,  tickling,  sentimental  titbits,  clad  in  gor- 
geous and  brilliant  array.  Each  of  these  men,  how- 
ever, has  proved  by  one  or  two  compositions,  that 
they  have  got  the  faculty  of  writing  something  good, 
let  the  treatment  of  this  very  faculty  be  ever  so  poor. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that,  and  cannot  afHrm  as  a 
true  musician,  that  any  of  the  six  above  mentioned 
pianists  has  created  a  sterling  and  standard  composi- 
tion, whose  themes  and  working  up  of  themes  may 
astonish  future  generations,  and  throw  a  magic 
glance  upon  the  musical  era  of  pianists  comprising 
the  years  1830  to  1850.  But  the  will  is,  in  a  moral 
•point  of  view,  as  good  as  the  deed,  and  it  must  give 
satisfaction  to  the  spirits  of  Beethoven,  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn  (I  omit  the  name  of  Haydn,  as  bis  de- 
licious simplicity  of  style  has  never  found  .any  lucky 
imitator)  to  know  that  the  dazzling  radiance  of  tbeir 
atmosphere  has  attracted  hosts  of  lesser  spirits,  who 
considered  it  a  privilege  to  hover  round  and  bask  in 
this  region  of  incontestable  genius. 

The  writer  of  these  lines,  being  unfortunately  a 
public  performer,  has  of  course  spoiled  a  good  many 
sheets  of  music  paper  in  order  to  apprise  the  public, 
first,  that  he  could  write  music,  and  secondly,  that  he 
could  play  it.  He  has  had  his  run  ;  his  composi- 
tions have  very  deservedly  had  none.  One  day  last 
summer,  when  in  Newburyport,  and  after  having 
dreamt  a  month  of  the  frailty  and  trickery  of  earthly 
sayings  and  doings,  a  congenial  friend  advised  him 


to  read  Dickens.  It  did  for  a  while,  but  it  would 
not  do.  Extremes  meet;  so  let  us  read  Byron. 
Byron  found  his  way  to  the  XJ.  S.  Hotel  in  Boston, 
and  the  tragedylpf  "  Sardanapalus"  ^V:lS  relished  with 
a  most  profound  appetite.  Not  that  there  is  any  pe- 
culiar depth  or  even  moral  in  this  poem  ;  but  the  sub- 
lime, "let-go  manner"  of  the  Eastern  king,  and  the 
idea  of  extinguishing  a  fiame  with  flames  had  some- 
thing so  gloriously  eccentric  in  the  eyes  of  the  musi- 
cian, that  he  involuntarily  thought  of  his  equally 
eccentric  friend,  Berlioz,  in  Paris,  and  he  thought, 
thought,  and  thought  over  the  thing,  till  he  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  Berlioz,  Esq,  had  burnt  his 
Sardanapalus,  he,  Satter,  could  probably  do  the  same 
if  nobody  had  any  objections;  so  "heie  goes." 

The  Trio  was  born,  It  was  not  made  for  show; 
neither  was  it  destined  to  hold  a  place  in  musical 
libraries.  The  ideas  came;  the  ideas  were  written 
down.  Two  notes  were  extended  to  Schultze  and 
Jungnickel,  inviting  them  to  try  it;  three  rehearsals 
were  held.  I  said  it  did  not  answer  my  expecta- 
tions; they- said  it  did  theirs  (although  that  was 
possibly  anything  but  a  compliment).  I  spoke  about 
backins  out;  they  said  I  w.as  a  fool;  I  said  I  was 
not;  so  we  had  a  pitched  battle  until  the  memorable 
21st  came,  when  this  great  Trio  was  performed,  to 
the  delight  of  both  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  the 
especial  dtdiglit  of  a  painfully  strict  reporter,  who 
must  have  left  Ordway  Hall  or  a  nigger  barber 
shop,  as  he  detected  a  melody  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  Trio,  which  made  him  lauah  right  out.  Next 
day,  one  paper  was  delighted  with  the  Trio  (thank 
you!)  another  paper  said  I  spoilt  the  third  move- 
ment by  beating  stunningly;  another  said  that  im- 
aginative powers  were  required  for  composition — 
that  I  had  strong  imaginative  powers,  but  I'd  better 
stop  ;  and  the  Evinintj  Gazette  seasoned  my  break- 
fast with  the  intelligent  news  that  I  had  talent  for 
nigger  melodies,  and  that  both  the  themes  and  their 
working  up  were  very  bad.  I  wish  to  give  my  best 
tJianks  to  all  these  gentlemen  for  the  troulile  which 
they  took,  and  feel  inclined  to  tell  them  two  little 
stories. 

1.  Beethoven  was  considered  a  fool  until  he  died. 

2.  A  blind  man  was  considered  a  fool  because  he 
judged  of  colors. 

And  to  the  public  and  to  3'ou.  who  would  certainly 
not  like  to  form  an  opinion  without  being  responsi- 
ble for  it,  I  take  the  liberty  to  announce,  that  at  my 
next  concert  (heedless  of  storms  and  clouds  black- 
ened with  primer's  ink)  I  shall  repeat  this  very  Trin^ 
at  the  unanimous  request  of  my  subscribers,  and 
give  them,  as  an  additional  matter  of  interest,  a  new 
Quartet  in  four  movements,  consecrated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Kosciusko,  the  unfortunate  attempter  of  Po- 
land's liberation. 

By  publishing  this  silly  act  of  self-defence  you 
will  confer  as  great  a  favor  upon  me  as  you  will  by 
bearing  ihe  Trio  with  its  "  nigger  movement  "  once 
more,  and  carefully  attending  the  first  rehearsal  of 
the  Quartet,  when  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  truth, 
and  nothing  hut  truth.     Yours  respectfully, 

GtJSTAv  Sattee. 

New  York,  Jan.  27. — It  is  at  present  the  fashion 
to  be  charitable.  It  is  considered  "  the  thing  "  to 
patronize  "  Women's  Hospitals,"  and  "  Children's 
Nurseries."  Wealthy  dowagers  flit  around  like  so 
many  Mrs.  Pardiggles,  visiting  poor  people,  and 
giving  them  sound  advice,  and  red  flannel.  Elegant 
young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  dolls  for 
charily  fairs,  and  really  much  good  is  done  to  the 
poor.  The  excellent  benefactors  are  fully  aware  of 
the  extent  of  their  efforts,  and  are  willing  that  other 
people  shall  know  them  too;  for  with  all  their  chari- 
table feelings  and  charitable  actions,  they  sometimes 
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forfret  that  charity  vaunteth  not  itsulf,  and  is  not 
puffed  up. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  prevalent  modes  of 
being  charitable,  is  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  music, 
and  giving  what  are  termed  "  Amateur  Charitable 
Soirees."  Probably  the  most  pretentious  of  these 
kind  of  affairs  came  off  one  evening  last  week,  and 
being  present,  I  have  thought  a  brief  description  of 
the  entertainment  might  not  be  uninteresting. 

It  took  place  in  one  of  the  most  superb  mansions 
that  can  be  found  in  New  York,  and  may  altogether 
be  considered  the  most  recherche  affair  of  the  sea- 
son. Indeed,  I  was  informed  that  the  company 
comprised  the  dlite  of  the  city,  tliat  the  bon  ton  was 
out  in  force,  tliat  everything  was  comine  il  fant,  and  I 
actually  began  to  think  that  an  entire  French  phrase 
book  had  been  gotten  up  expressly  for  this  occasion. 
I  was  also  told  that  no  one  was  invited  who  was  not 
"  one  of  us,"  which  information  was  of  course  vastly 
agreeable.  For  yon  must  know  that,  though  a  pub- 
lic affair,  and  the  tickets  duly  sold  at  two  dollars 
each,  yet  the  proposftl  concert  had  not  been  allowed 
to  be  announced  in  life  papers,  for  the  elile,  and  the 
hon  ton,  et  cetera,  were  particularly  desirous  that  the 
soiree  -should  be  exceedingly  recherche  and  comme  il 
faut.  et  cetera,  and  that  the  verve  and  empressement,  et 
cetera,  which  the  performers  were  expected  to  throw 
into  their  arius  and  cavatlnas  and  romanzas,  et  cetera, 
should  be  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  fears  of  the 
critiques  and  resumes,  et  cetera,  of  the  daily  papers. 

The  singers  were  mostly  young  lady  amateurs  of 
this  city,  assisted  by  a  few  professionals — Mr.  Ap- 
TOBiMAS,  the  harpist,  IMr.  Ktle,  the  flutist,  and  Mr. 
GniDi,  the  tenor.  Programmes  were  printed  wiA 
the  names  of  the  performers,  of  which  I  annex  a 
copy : 

PAKT  I. 

Trio — Te  sol  questa  anima — Attila, Terdi. 

Mrs  Riggs,  Mr  Van  Z;indt,  and  Sig.  Gujdi. 
Solo — Piano-forte.  Mrs.  IJoker. 

Cavatina — Anch'io  discbiuso  sin  giorno — Nabuco Verdi. 

Mi.ss  Uandntph. 

Duo — Da  quel — Linda  di  Oliamounix, Donizetti. 

Mi.s.s  Herndon  ;ind  Sig.  tiuidi. 

Solo — Flute — Cavatina— ?ans  Parnle, Clinton. 

Mr.  Kyle. 

Aria — 0  luce  di  questa  aninia— Mrida, Donizetti. 

Mrs.  Riggs. 

Grand  Etude  Galop— For  Piano- Forte, Alfred  Jaell. 

Miss  Cliolley. 

Scena  ed  Aria — Der  FreischUtz, von  TVeber. 

Wi.'ss  De  llnode. 

Quatuor — A  te  o  car.a — 1  Puritani, Eellini. 

Mrs.  Kiggs,  Mr.  Van  Zjndt,  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  Sig.  Guidi. 

PART   II. 

Solo — Piano-forte.  Mrs  Boker. 

Duetto  Buffo — Dunque  io  son — II  Barbiere Rossini. 

Mrs.  Riggs  and  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 
Smsa  Song— written  lor  Sontag — "  Mein  einz'ger  Schatz  " 

Eckert. 
Harp  Accompanhneni — By  Mr.  Aptommas. 
Miss  Randolph. 

Dueto — Parigi  o  cara — La  Trariata Verdi. 

Miss  Chase  and  Sig.  Guidi. 

Cavatlna— AUor — Attila, Verdi. 

Miss  Herndon. 

Harp  Solo — Fantasia  from  Lucrezia  Borgia, Alvars 

Mr.  Aptommas- 

Aria — La  poup^e  de  Nuremberg, Adam. 

Miss  Dy  Roode. 

Qunrtuor— Chi  mi  frena— Lucia, Donizetti. 

Miss  Randolph,  Mr.  Van  Z:!ndt,  Mr.  He%vitt,  and  Sig.  Guidi. 
Accompaniments  by  Messrs.  Millet  and  Albites. 

I  believe  I  before  mentioned  that  the  soire'e  took 
place  in  a  splendid  up-town  mansion,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  kindly  proffered  by  the  owner,  a 
gentleman  who,  if  I  may  use  a  poetical  license,  has 
soared  aloft  to  fame  and  wealth  on  the  wings  of  a 
Sarsaparilla  bottle.  It  is  considered,  I  think,  the 
most  palatial  of  New  York  residences,  and  never  ex- 
hibited a  more  brilliant  appearance  than  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  22d.  If  I  were  able  to  do  it  up  like  the 
fashionable  reporters,  I  might  tell  you  of  the  splendor 
of  the  chandeliers,  the  magnificence  of  the  ladies' 
dresses,  the  height  of  the  arched  hall,  the  expense  of 
the  bouquets,  the  price  of  the  carpets,  the  suavity  of 
the  gentlemanly  host,  the  general  effect  of  the  tout 
ensemble  and  coup  d'ceil,  et  cetera.  All  this  appeared 
in  a  few  papers  of  the  following  day,  with  an  addi- 
tional item  relating  to  a  "  table  bountifully  spread 
with  edibles,"  which  to  my  poignant  grief  I  did  not 
discover  at  the  time. 


Bnt  I  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  musical  portion 
of  the  entertainment,  and  I  must  say  that  it  was  much 
better  than  most  amateur  attempts.-  Of  the  profes- 
sional performers  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  speak 
— they  did  as  well  as  conld  be  expected,  considering 
that  but  very  few  took  the  trouble  to  listen  to  them. 
The  other  singers,  though  amateurs,  have  still  chal- 
lenged criticism  by  having  their  names  printed  on 
the  programme;  yet  one  cannot  feel  privileged  to 
point  out  their  defects  as  freely  as  if  they  were  pub- 
lic singers,  for  the  nervousness  of  a  first  appearance 
prevented  them  from  appearing  to  as  great  advan- 
tage as  they  might  on  other  occasions. 

The  performer  who  appeared  to  create  the  most 
favorable  impre-ssion  was  Misslinndolph  ;  this  young 
lady  is  the  step-dauglitcr  of  a  prominent  city  editor, 
and  has  enjoyed  in  Paris  the  privilege  of  being  a 
pupil  of  Knbini.  Her  voice  is  very  rich  and  pleas- 
ant, with  some  splendid  lower  notes,  and  her  execu- 
tion is  fair.  Excessive  timidity  had  its  effect  upon 
her  performance,  and  greatly  marred  the  more  elab- 
orate passages  of  her  first  aria,  and  she  did  not 
wholly  recover  her  self-possession  during  the  entire 
evening.  Yet  enonih  was  shown  to  prove  that  Miss 
Randolph  has  sufReient  talent  to  take  a  high  rank 
among  amateur  singers,  and  even,  with  practice, 
rival  many  professionals. 

With  an  inferior  voice,  but  better  execution.  Miss 
Herndon,  a  daughter  of  Lient.  Herndon  of  the  U.  S 
N.,  created  also  a  very  favorable  impression.  She 
rendered  the  cavatina  from  "Linda"  very  brilliantly, 
but  she  does  not  sing  with  expression. 

Mrs.  Riggs  has  the  same  musical  vh'tnes  and  faults 
as  Miss  H.  With  a  facility  of  execution  I  have 
rarely  heard  equalled  off  the  stage,  she  pleases,  bnt 
does  not  enthuse  (as  R.  S.  Willis  says)  her  hearers. 
The  music  she  attempted  was  too  hiirh  for  her  voice. 
In  the  dnet  from  11  Barbiere.  a  selection  which  re- 
quires no  expression,  she  san<r  admirably. 

Miss  Chase  is,  I  think,  a  Boston  lad  v,  and  though 
she  sang  in  hut  one  piece,  the  duo  from  Travintn, 
evinced  considerable  musical  talent.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  .speak  more  definitely  without  hearing 
the  lady  in  a  solo,  which  should  have  been  assigned 

to  her. 

Bnt  the  finest  singer  of  the  evening  was  a  German 
lady.  Miss  De  Roode,  who  has  been  in  this  country 
but  a  short  time ;  she  has  evidently  been  under  the 
best  instruction,  and  sings  like  an  artiste — a  '•  full- 
fledged  prima  donna,"  as  the  critic  of  one  of  the  city 
papers  terms  her.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  aria 
from  Freyschutz  has  been  given  with  more  sweetness 
and  taste,  thonoh  the  effect  was  greatly  marred  by 
the  incessant  chatter  that  was  kept  up  by  a  portion 
of  the  audience.  The  second  selection  of  Miss 
Roode  was  a  poor  one,  and  did  not  give  satisfaction, 
though  extremely  well  performed.  Of  ihc  ladv  pia- 
nists. I  can  only  say  that  they  played  very  well,  and 
of  the  gentlemen  singers,  that  they  were  "  tolerable, 

and  " yon  know  the  rest  of  the  quotation. 

The  programme  was  long,  and  mnnv  of  the  au- 
dience dropped  away  before  it  was  finished,  the  last 
piece  being  listened  to  with  a  sense  of  relief.  Indeed, 
I  very  mneh  doid)t  whether  these  charity  concerts 
really  please  any  one  excepting  the  performers,  for 
the  .singers  cannot  be  expected  to  equal  those  we 
hear  in  the  public  concert  room  ;  however,  their 
friends  come  to  hear  them,  and  they  are  listened  to 
with  a  bland  fortitude,  that  fully  bears  out  St.  Paul's 
maxim,  that  "Charity  endureth  all  things.'' 

While  all  this  music  was  going  on  inside,  and  the 
illuminated  and  healed  mansion  was  thronged  with 
gay  guests,  there  was  a  very  different  scene  taking 
place  outside  the  door.  The  night  was  the  coldest 
of  the  season,  the  mercury  an  incredible  distance  be- 
low zero,  a  biling  wind  blowing,  the  snow  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  exposed  to  all  this  inclemency  were 
over  two  hundred  coachmen,  shivering  and  freezing, 
and  awaiting  the  departure  of  their  masters  and  mis- 


tresses. It  may  have  been  very  Improper,  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  it  was  a  pity  that  with 
all  the  charity  represented  inside,  none  could  be 
spared  for  these  freezing  unfortunates,  who  had  to 
wait  in  the  cold  the  beck  and  bidding  of  the  charita- 
ble patrons  of  the  grand  charity  concert,  and  in  my 
ignorance  I  wondered  whether  this  was  a  fair  exem- 
plification of  that  blessed  quality  of  which  St.  Paul 
s|)eaks,  where  ho  says,  "  Charity  is  patient,  is  kind.'''' 
As  I  passed  out  of  the  door  into  the  dark,  gloomy 
night,  and  saw  these  men,  waiting,  and  paralyzed 
with  cold,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  fashionable  mu- 
sic, flouting  from  the  other  end  of  the  noble  hall, 
sounded  very  much  like  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.     But  I  may  be  mistaken. 

The  opera  season  has  fairly  commenced,  with  Pa- 
EODi  as  prima  donna,  and  Stuakosoh  as  conductor. 
The  company,  with  the  exception  of  Parodi  and 
TiBERiNi,  is  formed  of  very  inferior  artistes,  and  the 
season  has  not  been  rem.arkably  successful  as  yet. 
Mmc.  De  Williiorst  will  appear  as  Lucia  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  and  it  is  said  D'Angei  will  shortly 
join  the  troupe.  It  certainly  needs  some  such  acces- 
sion. 

Mr-  Ullmann,  Mr.  Tiialekrg's  agent,  is  in  town, 
and  Thalberg  himself  is  expected  here  about  the  14th 
inst. 

The  Ptne  and  Harrison  troupe  give  a  grand 
farewell  performance  to-night,  and  then  they  depart 
— where  is  not  known — perhaps  to  the  "  land  of  the 
White  Rabbit,"  or  of  the  "  northwest  wind,  Kee- 
waydin."  Trovatok. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  24. — Last  evening  the 
amateur  concert  of  the  1 2th  was  repeated  at  the 
North  Church.  Owing  to  the  severe  cold  out  of 
doors,  the  attendance  was  somewhat  less  than  at  the 
first  concert.  It  was  an  excellent  affair,  and  several 
encores  lesiified  to  the  delight  of  the  audience. 

Among  the  pieces  worthy  of  notice  was  a  trio, 
'■  Te  sol  quest'  anima."  from  Attila,  sung  by  Mrs. 
Wkll.s  and  Messrs.  Holland  and  Chapin.  Though 
taken  a  little  too  slow,  it  was  admirably  performed. 
Mr  Holland  has  a  very  sweet  tenor  voice,  clear  and 
equal  in  its  upper  register.  Mr.  Chapin's  voice  did 
not  "  tell  "  so  well  in  the  trio  as  in  the  duet  from  La 
Favorita  with  Miss  FiTznuGH.  The  trio  and  duet 
were  the  gems  of  the  single  pieces  of  the  evening. 
The  choruses  were  more  accurately  sung,  and  conse- 
quently more  effectively  rendered,  though  the  soprano 
was  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Miss  Penniman's 
powerful  voice. 

The  music  of  Haydn's  third  Mass  is  somewhat 
new  to  a  Springfield  audience.  A  week's  thought  on 
the  concert  of  the  12th  but  made  the  repetition  of 
the  same  music  more  appreciated  and  more  enjoya- 
ble. This  shows  the  truth  of  a  certain  writer's 
remark,  that  "  a  discriminating  ear  can  be  formed 
onlv  by  listening  to  classical  music,  rendered  by  true 
tone-artists," — by  the  way,  not  all  professional* 
singers  are  such — "  by  studying  to  appreciate  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  certain  progressions,  which  at 
first  displease  the  undisciplined  ear."  It  is  a  nota- 
ble fact  that  some  people  will  yawn,  stretch,  and  sit 
uneasilv  during  the  singing  of  a  solo  from  a  favorite 
opera  by  a  Sontag,  Alhoni,  Parodi,  or  Lagrange; 
but  when  the  trills,  cadenzas,  and  dap-trap  of  the 
voice  strikes  their  ear,  when  a  high  C  is  reached, 
they  turn  to  their  neighbors  and  look  wise ;  if  Mr. 
So-andSo  .applauds,  they  are  uproarious  in  their 
delight,  and  think,  as  they  prepare  for  the  next 
nun^ber  on   the  programme,  that  they  do  appreciate 

music. 

I  think,  as  does  my  friend  Jones,  that  the  appre- 
ciaiion  of  an  audience  is  not  to  be  measured  by  up- 
roarious applause,  but  by  the  eyes,  '•  windows  of  the 
soul.''     If  they  glisten,  as  the  theme  and  working  up 


*  Mnsicus  please  take  notice, 
ones  referred  to. 


Travelling  musicians  are  the 
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of  a  composition  gradaally  unfolds  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
performer,  then  rest  assured  that  boih  composer  and 
artist  arc  not  superficially  appreciated. 

The  "Institute"  has  a  concert  in  preparation  for 
the  4th  of  February. 

Mr.  Blaisdel,  from  the  Sonth,  is  here,  and  in- 
tends giving  Root's  "  Flower  Queen "  very  soon, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  our  public  schools. 

Ad  Libitum. 

{From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Berlin,  Dec.  .30,  1856. — This  winter,  as  the  last, 
Berlin  has  a  perfect  flood  of  concerts.  If  the  public 
here  is  hardly  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  the  fulness  of 
what  is  offered,  yet  in  comparison  with  other  centres 
of  Art,  as  Paris,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  there  is  really  so 
much  that  is  classical  performed,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  so  worthy  a  manner,  that  it  is  perhaps  not 
presumptuous  to  declare  Berlin  now  the  first  metrop- 
olis of  Art. 

So  much  the  more  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  the 
very  institution,  which,  as  regards  its  means  of 
achieving  something  important,  ought  to  take  the 
lead  of  every  other  enterprise  and  set  an  excellent 
e.xample — I  mean  the  Royal  Opera— falls  altogether 
short  of  what  it  once  did  in  the  earlier  period  of  its 
bloom,  under  men  like  C.  M.  von  Weber  and  Spon- 
tini,  under  intendents  like  Count  Eedern  and  espe- 
cially Count  Briilil,  and  naturally  short  of  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  present  lime.  It  must  be  consid- 
ered, however,  that  the  earlier  kings  were  much 
more  partial  to  the  opera,  and  gave  it  larger  subsi- 
dies, while  at  present  a  narrowing  pressure  from 
above  is  quite  perceptible,- and  the  present  intendent, 
ill  his  now  far  less  independent  position,  is  induced 
to  be  as  economical  as  possible.  Formerly  the 
king's  private  chest  was  regularly  opened  to  meet 
the  annual  deficit  There  is  no  mistaking  the  good 
will  of  Herr  von  Hiilsen,  the  present  intendent,  nor 
his  leaning  to  a  more  sound  direction  in  Art ;  but 
he  lets  himself  be  led  too  much  by  the  two  royal 
kapellmeisters,  Dorn  and  Tapbert,  and  in  so  one- 
sided a  manner,  that  since  the  appointment  of  these 
two  gentlemen,  not  a  single  novelty  has  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  Berlin  stage  except  their  own  pro- 
ductions. 

As  regards  the  strength  of  the  company,  there  is  a 
superfluity,  often  of  three  or  four  fold,  of  every  class 
of  voices,  not  reckoning  the  manj'  Gas<-roles  (star 
performers).  Yet  among  all  these  singers  you  will 
scarcely  find  artists  of  the  first  rank,  or  even  of  such 
rank  as  the  theatres  of  most  great  cities  have  to 
show.  Since  the  singers,  on  retiring  from  the  stage, 
receive  a  very  high  pension,  they  are  cautious  how 
they  allow  a  once  highly  prized  but  now  passe  artist 
to  retire;  and  hence  most  of  the  performances  nat- 
urally make  the  impression  of  an  Invalids'  institution, 
which  principally  excites  recollections  of  a  past 
period  of  bloom.  In  spite  of  so  many  principal 
voices  in  each  part,  the  leading  roles  are  verv  inad- 
equately, very  partially  and  arbitrarily  filled,  and 
intrigue  or  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  older  members 
surely  has  its  share  of  influence  in  the  matter.  The 
most  important,  or  at  least  the  most  esteemed,  are 
still  Johanna  Wagner,  by  her  ever  powerful  voice 
and  by  the  irresistible  fire  of  her  dramatic  delivery  ; 
Frau  Koester,  in  tender,  feminine  characters ;  and 
Frau  Herrenburg-Tdczek,  who  is  distinguished 
by  the  bell-like  purity  of  her  voice  and  by  her  nat- 
ural gracefulness  and  ease.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
have  much  that  is  good  about  them,  but  taken  col- 
lectively they  are  deficient. 

As  for  concerts,  the  most  successful  and  most  bril- 
liant are  those  of  Stern's  Orchestral  Union,  in  con- 
nection with  his  singing  society  of  some  500  for  the 
most  part  very  clever  dilettanti.  These  performances, 
under  their  distinguished  director,  one  of  the  ablest, 
certainly,  that  now   exists,  are  rehearsed  with   the 


minutest  care;  all  the  finer  nuances  are  admirably 
brought  out.  Mendelssohn's  Walpmgisnacht  espe- 
cially has  met  again  universally  with  the  warmest 
reception. 

The  "  Sing-acadcmie,"  devoutly  founded  by 
Fasch.  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  for  the  exclusive 
practice  of  religious  music,  is  no  longer  in  the  flour- 
ishing condition  that  it  was  thirty  years  since  under 
the  united  zeal  of  sui-h  fostering  spirits  as  Zelter, 
Mendelssohn,  Mar.x  and  Devriext.  Yet  within 
the  last  year  it  has  arouseditself  again,  and  the  per- 
formance of  Haydn's  "  Seasons  "  may  be  called  a 
])articularly  successful  one;  it  was  followed  with  the 
liveliest  applause  by  the  enthusiastic  public,  whose 
numbers  the  hall  was  far  from  being  able  to  contain. 

The  "  Opera  Academy,"  founded  a  few  years 
by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Zopff,  for  the  cultivation  of 
dramatic  song  and  ihe  performance  of  comparatively 
unknown  operas,  has  during  the  short  time  of  its 
rapid  growth  not  only  raised  up  a  number  of  very 
alile  singers  and  teachers  of  singing,  by  means  of  its 
vocal  conservatoire,  under  the  direction  of  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Pyllemann,  but  by  the  concerts,  which 
it  has  again  arranged  this  season,  has  justified  the 
hope  that  an  injportant  future  lies  before  this  institu- 
tion, under  such  earnest,  indefatigable  and  talented 
direction. 

The  royal  Doin  Choir,  composed  of  paid  singers 
(the  soprano  and  alto  being  sung  by  boys),  under  the 
direction  of  the  very  careful  Musil;-dircctor  Neid- 
hardt,  has  become  so  famous  throughout  Europe, 
that  several  courts  have  followed  its  example  in  es- 
tablishing similar  liturgical  institutions.  It  still 
keeps  up  its  old  fame  by  concerts  in  the  hall  or  the 
cathedral.  Yet  a  large  portion  of  the  public  have 
been  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  best  to  listen  too  long  or  too  often,  since  the  very 
carefulness  of  the  rehearsals  often  runs  into  a  soon 
fatiguing  monotony,  and  in  its  continual  piano  occa- 
sionally reminds  one  of  the  forte  of  the  Russian  horn 
music. 

The  Symphony  Soire'es  of  the  military  kapell- 
meister, LiEBiG,  exert  here  a  great  influence  in  the 
ennobling  of  taste  and  sentiment.  With  singular 
persistency  this  man  with  his  military  Jcapelle  has 
worked  his  way  up  to  one  of  the  most  considerable 
orchestral  associations,  and  the  throng  to  his  con- 
certs, in  which  he  gives  almost  exclusively  classical 
music,  especiallj'  Beethoven's  and  Haydn's  Sym- 
phonies, is  far  greater  than  to  similar  soire'es  of  the 
Koyal  Chapel.  The  comparatively  very  small  price 
of  admission  to  these  concerts  enables  the  middle 
classes  in  Berlin,  who  are  very  industrious  and  ani- 
mated by  the  best  spirit,  to  educate  themselves  by  the 
hearing  of  these  truly  edifying  and  ennobling  mas- 
ter-works, and,  what  is  a  real  blessing,  draws  this 
extremely  important  portion  of  society  away  from 
the  trivial  recreations  and  the  low,  sensual  indul- 
gencics,  which  have  hitherto  alone  been  accessible  to 
our  industrial  public  by  their  cheapness. 

Among  the  concerts  given  here  by  individual  re- 
sources, the  Trio  Soire'es  of  Baron  von  Buelow, 
together  with  Concert-meister  Laub  and  the  Kam- 
merrausikus  Wohlers,  have  been  particularly  dis-_ 
tinguished.  Baron  von  Biilow,  confessedly  Liszt's 
greatest  pupil,  and  the  first  teacher  in  the  Berlin 
Conservataire,  unites  with  a  singularly  finished  tech- 
nique in  piano-playing,  an  equally  intelligent  and 
profound  conception  of  classical  and  modern  works, 
and  by  his  performance  of  several  works  which  are 
almost  never  heard  (on  account  of  their  impractica- 
ble demands  for  the  host  of  untalcnted  viriosos), 
particularly  of  Beethoven's  remarkable  thirty-three 
variations  on  a  very  feeble  waltz  by  Diabelli,  has 
won  our  especial  gratitude. 

Berlin  is  almost  too  rich  in  clever  Trio  and  Quar- 
tet Societies;  the  public  has  a  special  fondness  for 
them.  The  entire  literature  of  chamber  music  from 
Haydn  and  Beethoven,  nay,  from  Sebastian  Bach  to 


Schumann,  is  here  brought  to  hearing,  and  the  same 
works,  like  old  acquaintances,  are  gladly  again  and 
again  greeted  by  the  lovers  of  this  class  of  music. 

BOSTON,  JAU.  31,  1857. 


Concerts  of  the  Week. 

GusTAVE  Satter  gave  his  second  "  Philhar- 
monic Soiree  "  at  the  piano  rooms  of  Messrs.  Hal- 
let,  Davis  &  Co.,  on  WeiJnesday  evening  of  last 
week.  The  room  was  filled  with  listeners.  The 
programme  was  decidedly  novel,  and  consisted  of 
just  four  pieces.  Although  three  of  these  were 
of  considerable  length,  the  whole  was  agreeably 
shorter  than  most  concerts. 

First  came  the  piano  Sonata  in  A  flat  (Op.  26) 
by  BEETnovEX.  It  is  thatjbeautifiil  and  well- 
known  one,  which  commences  with  the  Andante 
and  variatiotis,  and  has  for  its  third  movement 
the  wonderful  funeral  march  (Marcia  sulla  morte 
d'  un  eroe).  Of  course  Mr.  Satter  is  too  accom- 
plished a  pianist,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  as  a 
German  with  these  most  familiar  sonatas  of  Beet- 
hoven, not  to  have  played  it  in  some  respects 
admirablj'.  But  it  struck  us  that  there  was  con- 
siderable exaggeration  of  the  forte  and  fortis.simo 
parts,  especially  in  giving  such  abrupt  and  start- 
ling accent  to  the  full  chords  which  occur  ever 
and  anon  in  the  exquisitely  light  and  sportive 
melody  of  the  finale.  In  a  tendency  to  too  great 
loudness  and  too  great  rapidity,  indeed,  we 
missed  the  character  which  we  have  fondly  asso- 
ciated with  most  of  the  movements.  Must  we  say 
that  there  seemed  to  be  more  execution  than 
sympathetic  feeling  of  the  music.  It  struck  us  as 
a  less  serious  effort  than  the  young  pianist  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  in  connection  with  such 
music  in  times  gone  by. 

Next  came  Mr.  Satter's  Grand  Trio,  for  piano, 
violin  and  'cello,  the  composition  of  which  is 
based,  as  the  programme  informed  us,  upon  By- 
ron's "  Sardanapalus."  We  certainly  were  at  a 
loss  to  trace  any  connection  between  its  musical 
ideas  and  movements  and  that  poem.  But  the 
author  himself  has  come  to  our  rescue  in  a  char- 
acteristic letter,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column,  explaining  under  what  promptings  and  in 
what  spirit  he  composed  the  work.  The  letter  is 
amusingly  frank,  and  proves  that  Mr.  Satter 
whether  he  have  musical  genius  or  not,  has  a 
decided  gift  for  language.  Verily  there  was 
enough  of  the  "  lel-go  matiner,"  of  the  reckless, 
devil-may-care  char.icter  of  the  oriental  monarch 
about  it,  without  much  hint,  that  we  could  trace, 
of  the  finer  qualities  with  whiih  Byron  makes 
him  60  attractive  ;  nothing,  for  instance,  of  that 
loftier  and  lovelier  element  which  he  embodies  in 
the  Greek  slave,  Myrrlia.  But  we  are  promised 
another  hearing.  Meanwhile  we  can  only  say, 
that  the  first  movement  (Allegro  molto),  apart 
from  any  thought  of  poetic  interpretation,  inter- 
ested us  not  a  little  by  its  well  contrasted,  well 
worked  themes ;  the  second  (a  Romance)  still 
more  so,  having  ideas  that  struck  us  as  somewhat 
original.  But  the  Scherzo  and  the  Finale  were 
noisy  and  grotesque,  a  monotonous  succession  of 
dashing  Bacchanalian  passages,  now  thundering 
in  Ihe  bass,  now  striking  out  sparks  in  the  top- 
most octave,  like  noisy,  fife-like  piccolos  in  some 
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new-school  orchestral  production,  where  all  is 
sacrificed  to  brilliancy.  It  certainly  displayed  the 
brilliant  virtuosity  of  the  player;  and  Messrs. 
ScHOJLTZE  and  Jungnickf.l  bore  well  their 
parts,  the  latter  having  some  good  s'mging  pas- 
sages for  his  violoncello. 

Miss  Emma  Davis  is  quite  a  young  lady,  with 
a  voice  of  rare  natural  power  and  richness ;  but 
she  lacks  school  and  style  as  a  singer,  as  well  as 
general  cultivation,  too  much  to  do  justice  to  such 
a  piece  of  music  as  the  scena  and  aria  from  the 
Freyschiilz. 

What  shall  we  say  of  "  Les  Preludes,"  a  Pofsie 
Symphoniqiie  by  LiszT,  for  two  pianos,  performed 
by  Messrs.  William  Mason^  and  Sattek  ? 
This  also  purports  to  have  been  reared  on  a 
poetic  basis,  to-wit,  Lamartine's  "  Meditations 
Poetiqnes."  The  poetry  we  listened  for  in  vain. 
It  was  lost  as  it  were  in  the  smoke  and  stunning 
tumult  of  a  battle-field.  There  were  here  and 
there  brief,  flitting  fragments  of  something  deli- 
cate and  sweet  to  ear  and  mind,  but  these  were 
quickly  swallowed  up  in  one  long,  monotonous, 
fatiguing  me'ee  of  convulsive,  crashing,  startling 
masses'of  tone, flung  back  and  forth  as  if  in  rivalry 
from  instrument  to  instrument.  We  must  have 
been  very  stupid  listeners;  but  we  felt  after  it  as 
if  we  had  been  stoned,  and  beaten,  and  trampled 
under   foot,    and    in    all    ways   evilly    entreated. 

What  did  Liszt  mean  by  such  a  work  ?  We 
fear  that  we  shiU  have  to  join  the  London  Athen- 
cemn,  ]\lijxical  World,  &c.,  in  their  crusade  against 
the  "  Music  of  the  Future,"  if  we  have  no  other 
specimens.  The  two  pianists  were  each  abundantly 
equal  to  the  great  difficulties  of  the  piece,  but  in 
this  case  we  can  hardly  blame  IMr.  Satter  for 
playing  as  if  to  drown  difficulties  and  dangers  out 
of  sight  and  hearing.  We  find  we  speak  the 
general  impression,  or  we  might  hesitate  about 
confessing  all  of  our  experience  in  the  matter  of 
this  famous  work  by  Liszt. 

Philharmonic  Concert. — The  second  (first 
of  the  regular  series)  nearly  filled  the  Melodeon, 
and  doubtless  would  havecjuite  filleditiiv  any  other 
than  that  most  Arctic  week.  As  it  was,  it  was 
the  most  musical  audience  of  Boston ;  the  right 
fa<'es  were  there,  and  we  trusted  Mr.  Carl 
ZEURAnN  was  not  quite  unrewarded  for  the 
generous  spirit  he  has  shown  regarding  these 
concerts.     Here  is  the  programme  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Symplinny  No,  5.  C  luinor, Beethoven. 

2.  Soio  :    Coriiet-a  Pisttiri.      GrjinJ  Fantasia  from  "  The 

Ilui^uenots,"  iiitroduein^  some  beautiful  echoes, 

Meyerbeer, 
Louis  Selireiber. 

3.  Second  Part,  (Allpgretto  un  puro  agitato,)  from  the 

Symphony-Cantate,  "  Uynin  of  Praise,",  .Mendelssohn, 

PART    II, 

4.  Grand  Overture ;  "  L'e  Carneval  Komain,"  {first  time 

in  Boston. } Uertor  Berlioz, 

5.  Solo:  Cornet-a-fiston.    Fantasia  on  "I  would  I  were 

a  boy  again,"  arranged  with  Variatious,  by 
Louis  richieiber. 

6.  Romanza  from  the  opera  ''  L'Eclair,*' Halcvy. 

With  Solus  fir  Knghsh  Horn  and  Flute,  by 
Mr.  De  Kibaa  and  Ilerr  Koppitz. 

7.  Overture;  "Z.iuipa,'* Ilerold. 

We  cannot  say  it  was  so  good  a  programme  as 
one  covets,  when  he  thinks  how  few  such  concerts 
are  vouchsafed  us  in  a  winter.  The  second  part 
adds  little  to  one's  store  of  rich  remembrances. 
The  overture  to  Zmnpa  is  hacknied  and  makes 
merely  a  da.shing  conclusion.  No  one  cherishes 
it  in  his  soul  as  music.  The  Romanza  from 
"  L'Eclair"  was  decidedly  a  pleasing  thing  for  the 
moment,  and  Messrs.  RiB.^s  and  Koppitz  played 
their  solos  charmingly.  From  the  "  Carnival" 
overture  of  Berlioz  we  hoped  more  than   we 


found.  It  is  an  ingenious,  amusing  compound  of 
fun  and  grotesque  frolic,  full  of  singularly  bold 
and  odd  and  sometimes  beautiful  combinations  of 
instruments,  and  sometimes  made  us  think  of  Mr. 
Fry's  "  Christmas  Sympliony."  It  is  masterly  in 
its  way,  but  bt^Iongs  apparently  to  the  grotesque 
in  Art.  Then  as  to  Herr  Sciireiber's  trumpet 
solos,  we  can  only  say  that  they  were  most  skilfully 
played,  with  faultless  intonation,  purity  and  rich- 
ness of  tone,  and  sure  command  alike  of  canlabile 
melody  and  rapid  florid  passages.  But  it  docs 
seem  child's  play  to  hear  a  sentimental  English 
ballad  discoursed  on  a  noble  instrument  like  the 
trumpet,  and  still  more  to  hear  the  same  instru- 
ment go  so  far  out  of  its  way,  and  so  smooth  away 
its  character  as  to  warble  rapiil  variations  as  if  in 
rivalry  wilh  a  flute. — All  of  this  was  excellent  in 
its  way,  but  it  is  the  way  that  we  complain  of 
We  pass  to  pleasanter  things; — the  pleasantest 
last,  although  it  came  first. 

The  glorious  old  C  minor  Symphony  was  played 
with  admirable  spirit  and  precision.  Nothing  was 
wanting  but  a  larger  orchestra,  in  a  larger  hall,  to 
enhance  and  freshen  the  impression  of  a  work, 
which  glorious  as  it  is,  has  grown  to  be  far  more 
familiar  to  our  publio  than  any  other  Symphony. 
But  so  much  the  more  were  the  public  able  to 
appreciate  the  excellent  rendering.  Almost  equal 
satisfaction  did  we  derive,  under  the  circumstances, 
from  that  beautiful  movement  from  Mendelssohn's 
Svmphony-Cantata:  "Hymn  of  Praise";  the 
alternation  of  the  choral  strains  of  the  brass  with 
the  sweet  and  pensive  melody  of  the  softer  instru- 
ments was  made  finely  effective. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — The  fifth 
(postponed)  Concert  took  place  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, with  the  following  programme  : 

PART  I. 

I— Quartet,  No.  6-3,  in  G,  (flrsr  time,) Ifaydn. 

Allegro  moderato — Adaurio — Miouetto,  Presto — Fioale,  Presto. 

2 — Cavatina  from  '■  Lucia," Donizetti. 

Mrs.  J.  II   Long. 

3 — Andantino  and  Scherzo  from  34th  Quintette, Onslow, 

PART  II. 
4 — Andante  con  moto  and  Scherzo  from  the  posthumous 

Quartet,  op   81,  in  K, Mendelssohn. 

5 — Serenade,  from  Tennyson's  "  Maud," J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

Mrs.  J,  H   Long, 

9 — Clerinet  Quintet,  in  A,  op,  106, Mozart. 

Allegro  moderate — Larghctto— Minuetto — Finale,  tema 
con  variazloni. 

Mr.  August  Fries  was  at  his  post  again,  after 
an  illness  of  some  weeks.  The  night  was  a  most 
unfavorable  one  for  getting  through  the  streets — 
a  warm  January  thaw  with  rain,  after  intense 
cold,  and  all  the  ways  mountainous  with  snow. 
Yet  there  was  a  goodly  audience.  Still  more 
unpropitious  was  the  dull,  steamy  atmosphere  to 
musical  strings,  so  that  the  violins  in  the  first 
Quartet  sonnded  uncommonly  scralchij ;  (the 
evil,  however,  was  in  a  great  measure  overcome 
in  the  following  pieces.)  Besides,  that  No.  63  of 
Father  H.wdn  did  not  impress  us  as  one  of  his 
most  interesting  works;  the  Minuetto,  however, 
was  quite  bright  and  genial.  The  two  move- 
ments from  Onslow's  innumerable  Quintets  are 
among  his  best  productions,  and  gave  great  pleas- 
ure as  they  always  do,  especially  that  striking 
staccato  passage  in  the  bass.  Very  characteristic 
and  beautiful  were  the  posthumous  Andante  and 
Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn;  in  the  Scherzo 
we  had  his  fine  fairy  vein  in  one  of  its  freshest 
sonniling  varieties;  and  it  was  finely  played. 
Moz.iRr's  Clarinet  Quintet  was  delicious  ;  it 
alwajs  brings  refreshment  amid  things  less  S|)on- 
taneous  and  less  simple,  yet  not  more  full  of 
genius.  The  tones  of  the  clarinet  are  in  tliem- 
selves  refreshing,  and  Mr.  Ryan  played  his  part 
delightfully. 


The  Cavatina  from  Lncia  (a  piece  not  usually 
given  in  the  opera,  hut  which  Donizetti  wrote', 
as  it  is  said,  for  Mine.  Bosio)  was  sung  with  re- 
markable finish  and  delicacy  by  Mrs.  Long. 
Her  rendering,  too,  of  Mr.  Parker's  graceful 
"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  was  received 
with  great  delight,  and  the  song  had  to  be  re- 
peated. 

On  Tuesday  evening  next  (Feb.  3)  the  Club 
invite  their  subscribers  to  an  extra  concert,  com- 
memorative of  the  birth-day  of  Mendelssohn. 

The  Gehman  Trio  give  their  third  concert  to- 
night. A  novelty  in  the  classical  form  will  be  a  Trio 
by  Thalbeeg,  (for  piano,  violin  and  'cello.)  There 
will  also  be  a  string  Quartet  by  SroHii,  songs  by  Miss 
Tavichell,  and  solos  by  Messrs.  Hause,  Gaertkee, 

and  Jungnickel The  Orchestral  Union,  we 

arc  glad  to  hear,  are  quite  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  their  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concerts,  and  will  con- 
tinue them  until  further  notice.  Ne.\t  time  they  will 
play  the  C  minor  Symphony.  Haydn's  "  Surprise  " 
Symphony  and  the  "  Egraont  Overture  were  given 
last  time,  but  we  were  notable  to  attend.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  concerts  fully  justifies  a  large  attendance. 

Next  Tuesday  is  the  anniversary  of  Mendelssohn's 
birth-day.  (born  Peb.  3,  1809;  died  Nov.  6,  1847). 
The  evening  will  be  celebrated  in  Boston  by  two  sepa- 
rate Concerts  by  the  Societies  which  bear  his  name.  By 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clue,  at  Chickering's 
Rooms,  (subscribers  to  their  Concerts  receiving  com- 
plimentary invitations.  The  music  will  be  all  by 
Mendelssohn,  consisting  of  Quartets,  Quintets,  piano 
pieces  played  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Parkek,  and 
songs  by  Mrs.  Wentworth.  By  the  Mendelssohn 
Choral  Society,  at  the  Rooms  of  Hallet,  Davis  & 
Co.  Their  programme  will  consist  of  three  parts: 
the  first,  extracts  from  "  St.  Paul,"  choruses,  arias, 
chorale,  i&c. ;  Part  second,  miscellaneous — piano  solos, 
part-songs  for  male  voices,  songs,  anthems,  &c.; 
Fart  third,  airs  and  choruses  from  "Elijah."  The 
fine  chorus  of  this  Society,  and  the  aid  of  solo  artists, 
with  such  choice  selections,  will  make  this  a  very 
attractive  concert.  We  only  regret  tha*"  two  such 
feasts  should  come  at  the  same  hour ;  for  we  would 
not  willingly  lose  either. 


Crowded  out. — A  letter  from  New  York,   about  Eisfe]d',s 

Concert,   an  account  of  a  delightful  private  Concert;  by  the 

Club    under   the    direction    of   Otto    Dresel ;    a    Chapter   on 

'•  Celts  "j  notices  of  new  music  ;  Musical  Intelligence  ;  Notice 

of  the  "  School  of  Design,"  &c.  &c.    Most  of  it  will  appear 

next  week. 

<     III — > 

Worcester,  Mass.' — From  the  Palladium,  Jan.  12. 
Another  of  those  delightful  soirees  wbich  are  begin- 
ning to  create  a  sensation  in  circles  other  than  what 
are  called  strictly  "  musical,"  took  place  on  Friday 
evening  at  Allen's  rnusic  rooms.  The  programme 
was  well  made  up  of  the  following  choice  materials: 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A,  Op.  12  ;  two  part-songs — 
"Oh!  that  we  were  Maying!"  by  B.  D.  Allen,  and 
Mendelssohn's  Evening  Song;  Chopin's  Funeral 
March;  Beethoven's  "Adelaide;"  Scliubert's  Polo- 
naises, Op.  167,  Nos.  4,  .5,  and  13  ;  Adagio  from  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  in  A,  Op.  30  ;  a  I3arcaioIle  by  Schu- 
bert ;  Piano  Solo  by  Mendelssohn;  "  Su  I'Aria,"  from 
Le  Nozze  di  Fir/aro ;  and  four  piano-forte  ducts  by 
Schumann.  The  first  number  was  finely  performed  by 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Burt,  the  violin  of  tlie  latter  bring- 
ing out  the  richness  of  the  Andante  movement  with 
singular  purity  and  truth.  More  sympathetic  playing 
than  was  evinced  in  the  performance  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  very  beautiful  Adagio  which  opened  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  programme,  one  seldom  hears.  It 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Allen's  performance 
of  the  Fiiiieral  March  well  interpreted  its  massive 
grandeur;  while  the  selection  from  Mendelssohn  was 
given  with  remarkable  brilliancy  and  power,  showing 
the  rare  command  which  this  gentleman  has  over  his 
instrument.  The  Schubert  Polonaises  were  played 
with  grace  and  spirit  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Allen  ;  and  the  concluding  number  of  the  programme 
gave  us  some  choice  specimens  of  the  genius  of  the 
lamented  Robert  Schumann,  viz  .■  the  dainty  "  Gar- 
land Weaving,"  the  wild,  Hungarian-like  "  March  of 
Croats,"  the  placid  and  spiritual  "  Dream,"  and  the 
bubbling,  sparkling  piece,  "  By  the  Fountain,"  all  of 
which  w'ere  well  performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  to 
the  former  of  whom  we  have  been  indebted  for  more 
than  one  glance  at  the  works  of  this  composer.  The 
vocal  performers  were  Mrs.  Allen  and  Miss  Fiske. 
The  former's  rendering  of  the  "  Adelaide"  was  true  to 
its  rare  beauty  ;  while  Miss  Fiske's  singing  of  the 
Barcarolle  was  pretty  and  tasteful.    The  Mozart  duet, 
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and  the  two-part  songs,  were  very  well  sung  by  both 
ladies.  These  soircSes  are  doing  faithful  service  in  the 
cause  of  Art  in  our  vicinity.  They  are  educating 
those  who  are  favored  with  the  privilege  of  attendance 
upoji  thera,  up  to  a  recognition  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards, and  are  doing  for  music  what  a  well  selected 
gallery  of  paintings  or  statuary  does  for  its  sister 
arts. 


^  ^  Ij  n- 1  i  s  nil  m  t  s . 


Mendelssohn's  Birth-Day  Festival. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  aUlNTETTE  CLUB  will  ei™  a 
Ooncert  in  honor  ol'the  Birth  of  Wendelssnhn,  on  TUES- 
DAY EVENING,  Feb.  3d,  at  Mcwrs.  CHiCKEEreo's  lionm.-i.— 
Tho  following  artists  have  kindly  volunteeret'  their  services. 
Mrs.  E  A.  Wektworth,  Me.^sr.s.  J.  CD.  Parser,  and  C.  C. 
Pebkibs.  The  programme  will  lie  rompofed  of  Mendelssohn  s 
most  char,actenstio'works,  for  which  fen  progriimme. 

Tirkets,  One  D.Jl.ar  each,  may  be  had  at  the  usual  places. 

Sy  Subscribers,  not  having  received  their  complimentary 
tickets  befr'te  Tuesday,  will  receive  them  by  calling  at  Kich- 
ardson's  music  store. 

Commences  precisely  at  7K  o'clock. 


Mendelssohn's  Birth-Day  Festival. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  CHORAL  SOCIETY  will  cive  a  Mu- 
sical enterttiinrneot  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Mendelssohn,  consisting  entirely  of  selecrio  s  from  bis  works, 
at  the  Piano  Forte  Ayarerooms  of  Messrs.  llMlleft,  Davis  &  Co., 
No  409  Washington  street,  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  February 
3,  commencing  at  73^  o'clock. 

A  limited  number  of  Tickets,  at  50  cents  each,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Music  stores,  and  of  the  Secretary,  at  350 
Washington  street. 

"WILLIAM  STUTSON,  JR.,  Secuetam. 

HAKVAED  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  helil  at  the  Revere  House,  on 
MONDAY,  the  16th  day  of  February,  at  7  o'clock,  P   M. 

H.  WAKE,  Kecording  Secretary. 
Boston,  Feb.  1,  1857. 

3&ffl:  E!  31i  C3  33  :E3  O  DKT  = 
THE   THlKD  OF  THE 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

(Being  the  SECOND  of  the  regular  series  of  fourl  will  be  given 
on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  7,  at  the  MELODEON. 
Particulars  hereafter. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  re.^pectfnlly  inform  the  musical  public  that 
they  will  givt  a  Serie.s  of 

"WEDUESDAY  AFTERNOON  COlSrCEBTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  Jjinuary,  1857-  There  will  be  a  large  Orchusti-a, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Carl  Zereahn, Conductor. 

For  programme,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Parkages  containing  Six  Tickets,  ffil ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  be  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E.  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

BASSINTS  ART  OF  SINGING. 

THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED, 

BASSINPS  ART  OF  SINGING:  An  Analytical,  Physiolo- 
gical and  Practical  System  for  rhe  Cultiv:ition  of  the  Voice. 
By  Carlo  Bassini.    Edited  by  R.  Storrk  Willis.    Price  Si. 

The  special  attention  of  TeHchers  and  all  persons  interested 
in  the  srudy  and  practice  of  vocal  music,  is  respectfully  called 
to  this  new  and  valuable  work. 

Oliver  Ditsoii  <fc  Co.,  115  Washington  Si. 

Krentzer's  40  Studies  for  the  Violin. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, Price  $1,50. 

Oliver  Ditsou  <fc  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 
Residence  IVo.  86  PaiicltBitey  Street. 

O  TTO     DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  5^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ©30  perquarter  of  12  lessons,  onea  week. 


TREMOI^T  TEMPLE  MUSIC  STORE. 

WHITE  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  G.  ANDRE  &  CO. 
ForeiK"  Classic  Mu-'^ic,  at  the  reilured  prices. 
THE  ORGAN,  by  Hopkins  and  Kimbiiult,  a  few  copies. 
Just  recraved,  a  small  invoice  of  Meier  Flutes. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m]}tt  Df  tjiE  '^ymn  nnii  Ringing,, 

Itr.    S.   HO  TT  E  £,. 

EBAWABD    L.    BALCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      9?    Broadway,  NT. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR   THE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEABY : 

VOIitJME     VII, 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  slcetch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  (timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished work.i  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  S?3. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

"U'ith  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price,  @5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  3fl  13.  By 
mail,  SI  20. 

"Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.     Chernbini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue ffi^l  63 

"  2.     Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.     Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Sini^iug 38 

"  4.     Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  6.     CatePs  Treatise  on  Hnrmony 63 

'■  6.     Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Tol   1,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bush',  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Conrpo.^ition,  SBc  each.     Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOVBLLO^S    music    STOREj 
389  Bri»adAvay,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean,  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Forte   Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOMD  PRESBYTERIAK  CH. 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

J.    H.    HID  LEY, 

I'TJBLISiaCEB,    OF    3VCTJSIC, 

Enli  jBtalft  iit  plusifal  JHtttijanllifit, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

I3:.A-LLET,   ID .A.-VIS    cSc    CO. 


M-\NUFACTDRERS  OF 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PAiiNi  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  "WasBiiog-toiai  Street,  JSoston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

CHICKERING-    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAItEK®©M§, 

TREMONT     STUh-ET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MITSIG     ANT)     JOB     PBIBTTIITG    OFFICE, 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Irtstruilor  o£  tljc  piano-;port£,  ©r^an  &  p^armonj, 

3    IIAYWARD     PLACE. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  3.3  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Address  Riehard.son's  Mu-^ical  Exchange,  232  Washington  St. 


G.    ANDRE    &/    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  .J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  IJeethoveo's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mnzarc's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

O  S^  Gr  .^aiL.  3M    :^  XT  X  Xj  X3  E3  3E1. , 

WESTPIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  Ob'  MUSIC.     .Wdress  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "Wasliisig^ton  Sti'eet, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

raSPOKXEISS  OF  FOKEIGKf  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BSOADV/AY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  lOieeland  Street. 

C.    B  RE  USING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

D;^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

JOE  PE.IFTIF& 

OP     EVERY     DESCEIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PKOMPTLT 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OFFICE    OP 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

3NrO.    SI    SCHOOL    STREET. 

DWIGIIT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%.  ^ap£t  of  Ert  aitir  ^Litrraturf, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  aiiiiuxn.,  in  adT-ance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "VVorlJ  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  not-able AVorks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Blusic  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  S.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[C?^Kack  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J    S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISINO-. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subt^equcnt  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (1*26  lines)  firstinsertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent.  ..  .^Q  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Paymeut>  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Requiem. 

BY    A.    OUHBICHEPF. 

CContinued  from  p.  138.) 
In  recalling  the  last  days  and  moments  of  the 
composer,  we  have  at  the  same  time  commenced 
the  critical  examination  of  his  last  work.  Bio- 
graphical facts  not  only  control  the  entire  analy- 
sis, but  they  form  the  most  important  part  of  the 
analysis  itself;  they  alone  can  explain  the  work 
and  its  effect,  which  (judging  from  myself) 
resembles  nothing  else,  and  which  in  fact  sur- 
passes all  that  music  has  produced,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  num'ber  of  listeners  upon  whom  it  has 
worked  with  irresistible  power,  independently  of 
the  place  in  which  they  have  heard  it,  of  relig- 
ious faith,  and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  quite 
independent  of  their  own  degree  of  musical  cul- 
ture. I  have  heard  the  Requiem  performed  at 
different  periods  of  my  life,  in  church,  in  concert 
halls,  and  even  in  private  dwellings,  and  every- 
where did  certain  pieces  of  it  produce  on  every 
one  the  same  impression.  Few  musical  tragedies, 
written  in  the  most  dramatic  style,  and  sung  and 
played  with  the  highest  talent,  will  compare  with 
the  Requiem,  even  when  the  sublime  act  for 
which  it  is  intended  does  not  lie  before  one's  eyes, 
nor  the  majesty  of  the  temple,  the  sight  of  the 
grave,  the  solemn  procession  of  the  mourners, 
and  at  times  too  the  spectacle  of  a  real  and 
deep  grief  make  the  minds  of  the  hearers  more 
susceptible.  I  have  seen  persons  grow  pale  and 
tremble  on  hearing  the  Confutatis  and  the  Lac- 
rymosa,  who  understood  nothing  of  music,  and 
whose  ears  had  never  been  accustomed  to  the 
smooth  Italian  style.  The  Requiem,  however,  in 
its  ensemble  is  far  more  learned  music  than  that 


of  any  opera.  '  We  have  elsewhere  remarked 
that  a  hearer,  who  is  totally  incompetent  to  judge 
of  a  church  composition  as  a  work  of  Art,  may 
nevertheless  feel  it  in  the  truth  of  its  Christian 
expression  ;  a  remark  applicable  above  all  and 
in  tiie  highest  degree  to  Mozart's  Requiem.  No 
one  mistakes  the  meaning  of  this  music  :  God, 
death,  judgment,  eternity  !  One  does  not  need 
to  be  a  Catholic,  nor  to  understand  Latin. 

Before  Herr  Weber,  it  was  a  pretty  general 
conviction  that  a  work  of  this  character,  which  is 
understood  by  all  who  believe  in  God  and  the 
necessity  of  dying,  could  only,  independently  of 
the  genius  of  the  musician,  be  the  result  of  a  pro- 
longed moral  and  material  death  struggle.  A 
German  writer,  whose  name  I  am  not  permitted 
to  mention,  expresses  himself  about,  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Mozart  had  reached  the  point  of  comprehending 
Art  in  its  extremes,  and  of  seizing  and  repro- 
ducing with  equal  perfection  all  that  music  can 
express.  But  experience  has  too  clearly  taught 
us  that  extraordinary  intellectual  powers  are  sel- 
dom compatible  with  the  conditions  on  which  the 
duration  of  human  life  depends,  since  they  can 
only  be  exercised  and  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical  powers.  .  .  .  When  Mozart  felt 
his  end  approaching,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly, which  entirely  served  to  disturb  the  rela- 
tions on  which  the  co-existence  of  the  two  princi- 
ples of  our  nature  depend.  One  might  say  that 
already  he  no  longer  lived  while  he  composed  the 
Requiem,  and  that  his  work  was  the  superhuman 
effort  of  a  spirit,  which  had  half  broken  through 
its  mortal  hull.  Only  in  this  way  could  Mozart 
compose  just  such  a  Requiem  as  his  was.  Had  he 
written  under  other  circumstances,  with  less  pro- 
tracted sickly  exertion  and  enthusiasm,  and  had 
he  not  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  nights  upon 
this  labor,  he  never  would  have  bequeathed  the 
like  thereof  to  the  admiration  of  posterity." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  style  of  the  Requiem 
seems  to  date  back  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
compared  with  that  which  reigned  in  the  church 
music  of  Mozart's  time,  and  which  he  himself  had 
used  in  the  Masses  written  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg.  To  justify  the  remark,  it  must  be 
considerably  limited,  since  it  neither  applies  to 
the  ensemble  of  the  work,  nor  to  the  totality  of 
any  one  piece,  nor  above  all  to  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  the  Requiem.  It  only  concerns  the  char- 
acter and  form  of  several  vocal  melodies,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  Catholic  choral  song,  remind 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  seventeenth,  and  those 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  even 
in  this  regard  several  pieces  of  it  belong  alto- 
gether to  the  modern  music.  Yet  the  use  of  a 
melodic  style,  approaching  the  Oratorio  and  the 


Drama,  seems  to  be  but  an  exception  in  the  Re- 
quiem, suggested  by  tlie  nature  of  certain  texts, 
as  we  shall  see  below.  In  general  the  colorinjr 
of  the  work  is  antique.  It  is  very  important  to 
remark,  then,  that  Mozart,  who  had  lent  an 
entirely  new  aspect  to  the  lyric  drama,  who, 
together  with  Haydn,  had  reformed,  or  rather 
say,  created  the  Symphony,  the  violin  Quartet 
and  Quintet,  the  whole  instrumental  music — that 
Mozart,  when  he  had  to  write  in  the  high  church 
style,  knew  of  nothing  better  he  could  do  but  to 
reach  into  the  past,  and  in  regard  to  melody  go 
back  to  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  is,  to  Bach  and  Handel, 
so  far  as  fugued  choruses  and  fugues  were  con- 
cerned. 

In  my  review  of  the  history  of  music  I  have 
indicated  the  epochs  of  transition  or  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  definite  results  to  which  the  Art  in 
some  of  its  branches  had  attained.  These  results, 
by  which  we  mean  the  forms  and  creations  which 
had  retained  vitality  in  music  ever  since  it  had 
begun  to  exist,  were  in  sacred  music :  1)  the 
Choral  Song  of  Palestrina  and  his  followers;  the 
alia  capella  style.  8)  The  perfected  instru- 
mented fugue  of  Bach  and  Handel,  founded  on 
the  modern  scale.  Church  music,  therefore,  was 
the  only  kind  that  was  definitely  constituted 
before  Mozart  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  great 
.reformer,  in  several  numbers  of  the  Requiem 
which  we  shall  indicate  below,  would  neither 
use  the  melody  of  his  time,  as  being  too  i-ich 
in  phrases  and  of  a  too  worldly  elegance  for 
the  church,  nor  the  secular  fugue,  such  as 
he  had  himself  employed  in  the  finales  to  the 
Quartet  in  G,  and  to  the  Symphony  in  C,  and  in 
the  Zauherflote  overture.  Thus  it  is  demon- 
strated that  for  him  the  high  church  style  was 
synonymous  with  the  old  church  style. 

Truth  occupies  the  mean  between  two  ex- 
tremes. Nowhere  is  this  important  mean  so 
seldom  found  as  in  the  sphere  of  music.  We 
have  too  many  exclusives  among  us.  One  likes 
only  the  old  music ;  the  other  shows  a  profound 
indifierence,  if  not  ah  Uncommon  contempt,  for 
all  before  the  eighteenth  century.  While  on  the 
one  hand  Mozart  was  reproached  with  a  too  con- 
scientious cleaving  to  the  traditions  of  the  Cath- 
olic church ;  while  Herr  Weber,  no  particular 
admirer  of  the  old  music,  wanted  to  bring  a  sort 
of  criminal  suit  against  him  for  rendering  certain 
texts  of  the  Requiem  too  faithfully,  other  critics 
on  the  contrary,  who  carried  the  worship  of  this 
music  to  fanaticism,  maintained  that  Mozart  had 
overstepped  the  limits  of  the  sacred  style ;  that 
the  true  church  music  admits  no  melody  except 
psalmody  and  the  choral  song,  or  something  like 
it ;  that  it  admits  neither  orchestra  nor  any  sort 
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of  instrumentation,  not  even  the  organ.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  Masses  of  Haydn  and  Cherubini 
are  no  Masses  ;  still  loss  those  of  Beethoven.  In 
Mozart's  works  they  say  that  there  is  nothing 
church-like  but  the  Requiem  (i.  e.,  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  treated  in  the  old  style)  ;  but  that 
the  Catholic  church  must  reject  tlie  musical  in- 
tentions of  the  TJies  irce,  the  Tula  mirum,  and 
the  Confutaiis. 

As  these  are  the  very  numbers  (to  which  we 
must  add  also  the  Lacrymosa)  in  which  Mozart 
more  or  less  has  not  entirely  departed  from  the 
church  style  proper,  and  since  they  are  the  ones 
in  which  he  has  employed  victorious,  impassioned, 
lively  melody,  we  must  first  of  all  examine  their 
texts.  What  do  we  find  ?  A  sort  of  epic  and 
descriptive  poetry,  in  which  are  sketched  the 
most  terrible  pictures  which  imagination  can  sug- 
gest ;  the  day  of  wrath,  which  will  be  for  all  the 
world  the  last  of  days :  Dies  irce,  dies  ilia ;  the 
trump  whose  call  sets  all  the  bones  in  motion  and 
breaks  open  all  the  graves  :  Tuha  mirum  spar- 
gens  sonum ;  Death  stupefied  with  terror  at  the 
thought  of  giving  back  en  masse  his  booty :  Mors 
siupehit ;  the  book,  which  contains  all  that  has 
been  done,  sai<i,  felt  and  thought  since  the  crea- 
tion, opens  and  shows  to  every  one  that  is  to  be 
judged  the  page  concerning  him :  Liber  scriptus 
proferetur;  the  condemned  are  plunged  into  the 
flames  of  hell :  Flammis  acribus  addictis ;  the 
elect  take  possession  of  an  unspeakable  and  end- 
less bliss :  Voca  me  cum  henedictis.  We  must 
confess  that,  if  there  is  an  art  which  is  capable  of 
lending  a  sort  of  reality  to  such  pictures — at 
least  so  far  as  it  is  possible  within  the  too  narrow 
frame  of  human  reason  and  imagination — it  is 
music. 

I  ask  now  in  the  first  place  if  there  is  any  kind 
of  vocal  music  which  forbids  the  composer  to 
write  in  the  spirit  of  the  words,  or  which  even 
leaves  him  free  to  do  the  contrary.  Then  again 
I  ask  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
difference  in  styles  of  composition  and  their  re- 
spective means  of  performance,  whether  there 
were  any  means  of  translating  the  texts  just  cited 
into  the  form  of  the  old  church  style. 
[To  be  continued.] 


(From  the  New  Yorlc  Tribune  ) 

The  New  Grand  Opera  House  in  PhiladelpMa. 

(Concluded  from  p.  140.) 

THE    AUDITORIUM. 

It  is  this  part  of  the  Pliiladelpliia  Academy  of 
Music  which,  in  respect  to  its  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  sight,  sound  and  comfort,  claims  special 
notice.  Its  form,  or  horizontal  section,  as  indicated 
by  the  box  fronts,  is  thnt  of  a  segment  apparently  of 
al)out  one  third  of  a  circle,  continued  by  the  tangents, 
and  extending,  as  tlie  distance  widens  between  tliem, 
to  their  contact  wiih  the  proscenium.  The  depth  of 
this  area  from  its  front  wall  to  the  proscenium  line,  is 
90  feet,  and  the  transverse  measure  of  that  line  the 
same.  The  prosceninm  is  13  feet  deep,  thus  making 
the  d;pth  of  the  auditorium,  including  the  slao-e  boxes' 
103  feet.  The  parquet  floor,  from  its  level  behind  the 
orchestra,  rises,  with  what  railroad  engineers  call  a 
heavier  gradient  than  is  usual  in  theatres.  This 
secures  to  the  rows  of  seats,  as  they  retreat  from  the 
stage,  an  elevation  which  prevents  any  obstruction  of 
the  view.  The  level  of  the  parquet-circle  is  some- 
what higher,  and  instead  of  an  inclined  floor  is  a 
series  of  platforms — such  as  box-tiers  usually  have. 
The  dress-circle  (actually  the  second  tier)  has  the 
same  bounds  as  the  first.  The  third  tier  has  its  front 
retreating  three  feet  within  the  vertical  line  of  the 
next  below;  and  the  fourth  tier  is  similarly  reduced. 
Thus,  the  aspect  of  the  auditorium,  determined  by 
lines  touching  the  boxfronts,  from  the  highest  down 
to  the  parquet,  is  amphitheatrical,  enlarging  as  it 
ascends,  and  hence  more  graceful,  airy,  and  at  the 


same  time  imposing  in  its  display  of  the  audience. 
From  the  parquet  floor  to  the  ceiling  the  height  is 
seventy  feet. 

In  the  decorative  features  of  this  part  of  the  house 
substantial  elegance  seems  to  have  been  more  studied 
than  superficial  gorgeousness.  The  sweep  (or  rake, 
as  a  sailor  would  term  it)  of  the  tiers  of  boxes  is 
exceedingly  graceful.  Each  tier  is  sustained  by  a 
series  of  14  fluted  iron  columns,  placed  not  on  the 
front  line,  hut  abont  10  feet  within  that  of  the  lower 
tier.  They  are  fini.shed  with  a  capital,  Corinthian  in 
expression,  althou^Mi  not  in  detail ;  in  advance  of 
them  extend  modillions,  while  between  them  spring 
elliptical  arches,  from  the  topmost  course  of  which 
rises  the  dome.  The  proscenium  is  flanked  by  six 
massive  columns,  about  S.'j  feet  high.  Between  two 
of  these,  standing  obliquely  on  each  side,  are  the  tiers 
of  proscenium-boxes;  and  over  their  entablature, 
following  the  line  of  the  columns,  are  Atlantides — 
gigantic  figures,  bending  beneath  the  crowning  entab- 
lature and  pediments,  from  which  springs  the  wide 
ellipse  spanning  ihe  stage  in  front  of  the  curtain. 
The  two  other  columns  on  each  side  of  the  prosceninm 
stand  against  the  edges  of  the  curtain  and  sustain  the 
architrave  behind  wliich  it  depends. 

Such  is  briefly  the  size  and  the  form  of  the  audi- 
torium. It  contains  1,700  permanent  seats  in  the 
parquet  and  in  the  parqnet-circle  and  dress-circle, 
and  about  650  in  eacli  of  the  upper  tiers,  making 
3,000  in  all;  beside  places  for  about  400  moveable 
seats.  The  stationary  seats  .are  sofas  of  black  walnut, 
upholstered  with  springs  and  curled  hair,  covered 
with  plush,  and  divided  by  arms  for  each  person, 
except  in  the  upper  tier,  the  construction  of  which  is 
less  cosdy.  The  space  allotted  to  each  sitter,  is  22 
by  36  inches,  being,  as  I  think,  full  three  inches  each 
way  more  than  is  allotted  to  the  choicest  parts  of  our 
New- York  Academy  of  IWusic,  but  yet  not  wide 
enough  by  two  inches.  Had  the  other  proportions, 
however,  of  the  Philadelphia  seats  been  as  liberal  as 
ihe  space  allotted  to  them,  reasonable  fault  could  not 
be  found.  But  most  unfortunately,  the  depth  of  each 
seat,  from  the  front  to  the  inside  line  of  the  back,  is 
only  16  inches — a  depth,  as  fair  experiment  proves, 
entirely  insufficient  for  comfort  during  one,  two  or 
three  hours'  sitting.  The  leg  of  the  sitter  lacks 
support  under  the  knee,  and  a  holt-upright  position  is 
also  necessitated  by  the  height  of  the  seat,  which  is  22 
inches  from  the  floor,  full  two  inches  too  much.  Now, 
if  the  Directors  wish  to  do  justice  as  well  to  the 
public  as  to  their  own  repute  for  knowledge  of 
ordinary  comfort- — luxury  out  of  the  question — they 
will  rel^orm  these  seats  altogether.  They  are  a  sad 
incongruity  in  a  house  preeminent  in  the  advantages 
of  its  construction. 

As  regards  facility  of  vision,  from  every  place  in 
the  house,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  those  imme- 
diately next  the  proscenium  walls,  and  those  most 
remote  against  the  front  wall,  the  stage  is  fairly  in 
view,  from  the  footlights  to  the  flies.  Of  course,  on 
the  extreme  flank,  a  part  of  either  adjacent  range  of 
wings  must  he  lost — but  not  the  ordinary  scenes  of 
action.  In  this  respect  the  radical  shape  of  the 
auditorium,  the  inclination  of  the  tiers  of  boxes,  and 
the  pitch  of  their  floors,  are  indefinitely  superior  to 
any  example  of  theatrical  architecture  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  It 
is  difl3cult  to  conceive  of  a  more  perfect  fulfilment  of 
the  requisitions  of  sight.  Those  of  sound  appear  to 
have  been  not  less  thoroughly  accomplished.  I  tested 
its  acoustic  properties  at  a  time  when  only  a  few  per- 
sons were  present,  by  occupving  different  places  in  the 
highest  and  lowest  tiers.  Erom  the  remotest  points  a 
conversation  was  audible,  held  in  a  moderate  whisper 
with  a  person  standing  behind  the  curtain  line.  This 
must  be  due  in  great  part  to  the  form  of  the  house  ; 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  auditorium 
are  lined  with  wood  (boards  tongued  and  grooved 
and  carefully  fitted),  with  an  interstice  through  the 
whole  extent  of  about  an  inch  between  the  lining  and 
the  solid  wall.  A  wide  well,  dug  under  the  parquet, 
also  m.akes  its  floor  a  great  drum-head.  The  dome 
may  aid  the  effect,  being  constructed  entirely  of  ribs 
of  iron  to  which  stout  wire  gauze  being  attached, 
serves  to  receive  and  hold  the  plaster  regularly 
through  its  whole  extent.  Another  help  is  probably 
the  lobby-doors,  which  are  flush. with  the  inner  wall, 
and  without  prominent  mouldings  to  break  the  even 
surface.  While  the  sound  is  thus  perfectly  conveyed, 
there  is  no  echo  to  confuse  it,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ments were  a  test. 

The  aspect  of  the  auditorium  with  reference  to 
artistic  efl^ect  is  a  proper  medium  between  severe 
simplicity  and  excessive  ornamentation.  The  fronts 
of  the  box-tiers  are  enriched  by  various  devices  carved 
in  full  relief  Those  of  the"  dress-circle  consist  of 
bold  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers,  holding  groups  of 
musical  instruments,  alternated  by  counter-sunk 
panels  with  courses  of  mouldings  above  and  below. 


The  prevailing  color  is  a  cream-white,  with  pink  in 
the  panels,  and  the  carvings  and  mouldings  burnished 
gold.  The  iron  columns — fourteen  in  each  tier, 
rising  one  on  another  of  each  series — are  white  with 
gilt  fluting  and  capitals.  They  are  specially  notice- 
able. The  six  proscenium  columns,  which  we  have 
described,  are  elegantly  designed  and  executed.  The 
shaft  of  each,  from  about  one  third  above  the  base,  is 
embraced  by  acanthus  leaves ;  the  upper  portion  of  it 
is  fluted;  the  capitals,  (if  I  observed  rightly)  are 
Corinthian;  the  entaljlature.  etc,  in  keeping.  The 
proscenium-box  fronts  project  elliptically  between 
the  two  columns,  their  heads  being  two  arches  sep- 
arated by  apillar  and  set  off  by  crimson  satin  curtains. 
The  color  and  gildings  of  the  whole  correspond  with 
the  tiers  of  box-fronts.  The  pediment  of  one  side  of 
the  prosceninm  h.as  the  city  arms,  and  the  other  side 
the  State  arms  sculptured,  crowning  the  entablatuie 
supported  by  the  colossal  Atlantides  above  noticed. 

The  front  arch  over  the  curtain  has  a  pediment 
adorned  with  reclining  statues  of  Poetry  and  Music, 
resting  on  a  medallion  encircling  a  bust  of  Mozart. 
The  audience  seats  are  covered  with  crimson  plush, 
and  the  wall  of  the  auditorium  with  velvet  paper  of 
the  same  color.  The  ceilings  of  the  box  tiers  are 
paneled  and  frescoed.  The  mateiial  of  the  dome  is 
already  described.  Its  decoration  is  elaborately 
elegant,  consisting  of  four  principal  and  twelve 
secondary  panels.  In  the  former  are  allegorical 
groups  of  three  figures  each,  representing  Music, 
Dancing,  Comedy  and  Tragedy.  Eour  other  panels 
contain  children  typical  of  the  seasons;  and  the 
remaining  four  artistic  insignia.  An  arabesque 
border  surrounds  the  dome.  Its  centre,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  twenty  feet,  springs  more  suddenly 
upward,  and  is  colored  azure,  studded  with  golden 
stars.  The  painting  is  in  oil-colors,  by  Mr.  C.  Key- 
ser,  and  the  groups,  &c.,  by  Mr.  C.  Schniolze.  The 
conception  is  chaste  and  appropriate,  and  the  execu- 
tion artistic.  The  house  is  lighted  by  a  superb  gilt 
and  glass  chandelier,  50  feet  in  circumference,  de- 
pending from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  with  240  gas- 
burners,  and  by  numerous  beautiful  brackets  against 
the  wall  of  each  tier.  These  fixtures — as  all  those 
of  the  house — are  the  designs  and  work  of  the  cele- 
brated firm  of  Cornelius  &  Baker. 

THE    STAGE    DEPAETMEXT. 

Whatever  commendations  I  have  deemed  it  just 
to  bestow  upon  the  parts  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  already  described,  I  must  award  equal, 
if  not  greater  praise  to  the  Stage  Department.  Mea- 
sured from  the  front  of  the  stage,  this  occupies  an 
area  of  90  feet  in  depth  by  150  in  width.  The  open- 
ing of  the  curtain  is  49  feet;  and  the  height  of  the 
opening,  at  the  apex  of  the  proscenium  arch,  is  50 
feet.  The  height  above  the  stage  is  70  feet,  allowing 
the  drop-scenes  to  be  lifted  clear  of  the  flics.  The 
staiie  floor  is  in  numerous  transverse  sections,  for  the 
purpose  of  dropping  scenes  also  below  it,  and  of  ele- 
vating by  machinery  portions  of  it,  so  as  to  form 
bridges,  terraces,  platforms,  etc.,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  building  them  up.  The  excavation  under  the 
stage  is  nearly  30  feet  deep,  with  an  intermediate 
sub-stage,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  having  traps  corres- 
ponding with  those  of  the  upper  floor,  to  admit  of 
the  dropping  of  scenery.  Oti  each  side  of  the  stage 
are  stair-cases  of  easy  ascent  and  neatly  finished,  and 
sundry  apartments.  Among  them  is  the  Green 
Room,  20  by  42  feet,  spacious  and  handsome  ;  the 
Stage  Manager's  Room,  ample,  also,  for  chorus  re- 
hearsals ;  the  Property-man's  Rooms,  and  several 
dressing-rooms.  Under  the  Green  Room  is  the  Su- 
pernumeraries' Room,  and  near  the  orc-hestra  the 
Musicians'  Room.  The  upper  stories  on  the  stage 
sides  are  devoted  to  numerous  dressing-rooms,  all 
nicely  and  completely  furnished  ;  to  wardrobes,  car- 
penters' and  scene-painters'  rooms,  etc.,  of  the  most 
ample  dimensions. 

CONSTKUCTIOX,   WAEMING,   VENTILATING. 

The  walls  are  massive  and  solid  throughout.  The 
foundation  walls  are  four  feet  thick— the  inner  as 
well  as  the  outer  walls — and  some  of  them,  the  audi- 
torium for  instance,  three  feet  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

The  timbers  match  the  walls  in  strength,  and  all 
the  wood-work  is  of  the  most  substantial  material 
and  proportions.  The  ornamentation,  by  the  way, 
of  the  box-fronts,  the  proscenium,  the  saloons,  etc., 
is  all  carved  out  of  solid  wood;  the  ordinary  mate- 
rial of  such  decorations  (papier  mache  and  stucco) 
being  wholly  omitted.  I  have  stated  that  the  entire 
roof,  as  well  as  the  frame  of  the  dome  is  of  iron. 
The  timbers  ssutaining  the  floors  of  the  box-tiers  are 
bolted  together  with  intermediate  plates  of  boiler  iron 
to  stifl^cn  them.  In  a  word  the  structure  is  honestly 
reared  for  posterity — builded  long  hut  builded  strong. 

The  healing  of  the  house  is  effected  entirely  by 
steam — no  less  than  six  miles  of  pipes  being  used  in 
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it  for  tlie  purpose.  Two  \avpe  boilers  are  placed 
outside  the  basement  of  the  hniidini.'-.  The  warming 
of  the  house  has  been  tested  for  several  weeks,  and 
during  the  recent  severe  weather,  with  the  ihermo- 
meter  out  of  doors  nearly-  at  zero,  ihe  stage  and 
auditorium  and  every  room  pertaining  to  both  have 
been  kept  perfectly  conifortahle.  This  is  an  achieve- 
ment worih  mentioning.  The  ventilalion  is  effected 
by  numerous  flues,  with  registers  in  the  walls,  all 
conducted  to  a  central  shaft  over  the  dome.  Fresh 
air  may  he  also  artificially  propelled,  in  warm  wea- 
ther, by  a  fan,  worked  by  a  steam-engine  in  the  base- 
ment, which  also  throws  water  into  reservoirs  on 
the  top  of  the  house. 

The  architects  of  this  fine  building  are  Messrs.  Le 
Brun  and  Rnnge,  the  former  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  latter  a  German  long  resident  there. 

We  have  thus  described  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Music,  because  in  the  essential  requirements  of  a 
great  lyrical  and  dramatic  edifice,  it  is  the  first  in 
the  United  States  to  answer  the  demands  of  those 
arts:  and  its  erection,  therefore,  is  an  era  in  their 
cis-Atlantic  history.  ISIot  that  in  all  particulars  we 
approve  of  the  internal  aspect  of  the  building.  The 
devices  on  the  bo.x-fronts,  for  instance,  might  have 
been  much  more  definite  and  varied.  The  paper — 
dark  crimson  on  the  auditorium  wall — is  a  damask 
pattern  with  no  freshness  of  design,  and  the  color 
has  nothin  akin  to  the  delicate  tints — almost  white — 
of  the  projecting  box-tiers,  their  barriers,  columns, 
modillions,  &c. ;  but,  as  a  correspondence  with  the 
covering  of  the  seats,  and  as  a  hack-ground  for  the 
relief  of  the  light  toilettes  of  ladies  in  the  audience, 
it  may  be  judiciously  chosen.  The  proscenium,  how- 
ever, is  very  elegant,  and  I  could  not  venture  a  sug- 
gestion of  improvement.  The  same  of  the  painting 
of  the  dome.  On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  our  own 
Academy  of  Music  in  Fourteenth  Street — of  its 
auditorium — is  much  more  striking  and  gorgeous 
than  that  of  the  Philadelphia  house,  though  unfor- 
tunately all  our  decorations  of  form — the  caryatides 
and  what  not — are  unsubstantial  papier-mache  or 
composition,'  instead  of  the  solid,  durable  sculpture 
of  the  other.  In  point  of  extent,  too,  the  latter  has 
greatly  the  advantage. 

The  following  figures  compare  the  two. 

Area  of 
Area  in       Area  of  Stage      Audience 
Equate  feet.    Department.    Department. 

N.  Y.  Academy.. 24,020  9,760  14.260 

Phila.  Academy.  .34,000  13,000  21,000 

The  dimensions  of  the  latter  are  certainly  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  in  view  of  the  economy 
of  the  divisions  of  the  whole  space  and  the  actual 
flioor  room  of  all  the  stories,  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  greatest  houses  in  Europe.  I  estimate 
roughly  the  floor  room  of  all  the  auditorium  stories 
to  be  full  85,000  square  feet,  and  of  the  whole  stage 
department  45,000  feet.  If  real  comforts  of  light, 
heat,  ventilation,  water,  stairways,  exits,  and  so  forth, 
be  taken  into  account,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  much  in  advance  of  any  foreign 
theatre.  The  cost  of  this  noble  establishment  is 
about  9375,000  including  the  lot.  The  Directors  are 
short  about  S25,000  of  this  amount — to  meet  which 
the  Inauguration  Concert  and  Ball  were  given. 


Mendelssohn  and  his  Music. 

(Ftom  an  Englisli  Review.) 

In  the  early  life  of  Mendelssohn  not  one  favor- 
able augury  for  a  noble  future  was  wanting.  The 
very  race  from  which  he  sprung  was  the  primeval 
fountain  of  sacred  melody.  He  held  kinship  to 
Miriam,  and  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel."  His 
more  immediate  genealogy  was  not  undistin- 
guished. His  grandfather  was  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, a  kind  of  Hebrew  German  Plato,  who,  in 
the  years  when  German  literature  was  putting  on 
its  strength,  stood  with  mild  philosophic  coun- 
tenance by  the  side  of  Lessing,  Wieland,  and 
Klopstock,  and  was  in  no  degree  dwarfed  by  the 
stature  of  his  contemporaries.  To  the  dignified 
Theism  of  the  grandfather  the  sacred  music  of 
the  grandson  seems  to  succeed  in  the  same  rela- 
tive order  as  the  new  to  the  old  dispensation. 
While,  however,  a  great  Jew  philosopher  was 
well  enough  for  the  penultimate  link  in  Mendels- 
sohn's ancestry,  the  ultimate  was  still  better,  for 
his  father  was  a  rich  banker,  possessing  all  re- 
sources to  lavish  upon  the  culture  of  the  son,  and 
an  eye  to  see  in  him  something  worthy  to  tax 
them  all.  The  genial  banker  occupied  his  proud 
intermediate  position  between  Moses  and  Feli.x 
without  sharing  the  genius  of  either;  but  that  po- 
sition was  not  to  him  the  "  point  of  indiSerence," 


for  he  showed  a  humorous  appreciation  of  the 
honor  in  habitually  sayins,  "  When  I  was  a  boy 
people  used  to  call  me  the  son,  and  now  they  call 
me  the  father  of  the  great  Mendelssohn."  Nor 
was  there  wanting  to  the  early  direction  of  the 
great  composer's  powers  that  blessed  influence 
which  has  entered  as  a  primary  element  into 
nearly  all  that  is  great  in  human  deed — the  fos- 
tering care  of  a  tender  and  thoughtful  mother. 
She  was  of  a  distinguished  family  of  the  name  of 
Barlholdy,  but  it  was  her  chief  distinction  and 
happiness  that  she  gave  to  her  son  bis  last  name 
and  his  first  musical  impressions. 

Mendelssohn,  the  second  of  four  children,  was 
born  in  Hamburg  on  the  3d  February,  1809,  in  a 
house  behind  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  which 
house  the  author  of  the  German  "  Memorial" 
takes  care  to  inform  us  was  left  standing  by  the 
great  fire  of  Hamburg — a  circum.stance  which,  in 
these  degenerate  days,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
attribute  to  any  remains  of  that  musical  suscep- 
tibility which  the  elements  were  wont  to  show  in 
the  days  of  Orpheus  and  "old  Amphion."  The 
child's  leading  taste  displayed  itself  at  an  ama- 
zingly early  age,  and  it  was  carefully  nurtured, 
and  every  applause  furnished  for  its  development. 
No  need  in  this  case,  as  in  poor  little  Handel's,  for 
stealthy  midnight  interviews  with  a  smuggled 
clavieord  in  a  secret  attic;  nor,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bach,  for  copying  whole  books  of  studies  by 
moonlight  for  want  of  a  candle,  churlishly  denied. 
Mendelssohn's  childhood  and  j'outh  present  as  fair 
a  picture  of  healthy  and  liberal  culture  as  educa- 
tional records  can  show.  A  warm  and  discerning 
afi'ection  charged  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  grew 
up  with  every  influence  that  could  elicit  and 
strengthen  his  latent  capacities.  About  his  third 
or  fourth  year  the  family  removed  to  Berlin,  and 
here,  under  the  training  of  Berger,  he  acquired 
his  mastery  over  the  piano-forte,  which  in  his 
eighth  year  he  played  with  wonderful  finish; 
while  in  the  theory  of  music  he  had  made  so  much 
progress  under  rough  old  Zelter — best  known  as 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Goethe,  that  his 
tutor  was  fond  of  telling  with  a  grim  smile  how 
the  child  had  delected  in  a  concerto  of  Bach  six 
of  those  dread  oiJences  against  the  grammar  of 
music — consecutive  fifths.  "  The  lad  plays  the 
piano  like  the  devil,"  says  Zelter  to  Goethe, 
amongst  many  other  ejaculations  of  wonder  at 
Mendelssohn's  early  musical  development.  Fi- 
nally, in  1821,  he  brought  his  pupil  on  a  visit  to 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  and  with  this  event  commenced 
the  long  standing  friendship  and  correspondence 
between  the  composer  and  the  poet.  AVe  find 
amongst  Goethe's  minor  poems  a  stanza  to  Men- 
delssohn, commemorative  of  this  visit,  and  inviting 
its  repetition.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  at  this 
period  Goethe  was  interested  in  the  boy  chiefly  as 
a  musical  prodigy,  but  he  soon  found  in  him 
points  of  closer  intellectual  contact  with  the  circle 
of  his  own  genius.  The  immense  musical  faculty 
of  Mendelssohn  had  not  been  allowed  to  stunt 
and  maim  his  other  powers  of  mind.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  in  1826  he  drew  warm 
praise  from  Goethe  by  a  translation  of  the  Andria 
of  Terence.  He  was  skilful,  too,  in  drawing,  and 
could  afterwards  fi.x  his  impressions  of  the  He- 
brides or  the  Alps  in  other  forms  than  they  assumed 
in  his  great  pictorial  symphonies.  This  became 
to  him  a  great  resource  as  a  diversion  to  his  mind 
in  the  intervals  of  his  wonderful  musical  activity. 
In  general  Art-criticism  he  always  displayed  an 
insight  and  knowledge  which  might  have  done 
credit  to  the  specialile  of  Waagen.  Mendelssohn's 
mind  was,  indeed,  as  rich  and  facile  in  all  depart- 
ments of  modern  intellectual  culture  as  if  he  had 
no  spcckiUte  of  his  own.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  sources  of  Goethe's  regard  for  Mendelssohn, 
there  is  evidence  enough  of  its  strength.  When 
the  young  composer,  on  his  first  visit  to  England, 
in  1829,  was  thrown  from  a  gig  in  London  and 
wounded  in  the  knee,  the  poet  wrote  to  Zelter 
thus  :  "  I  wish  to  learn  if  favorable  news  has  been 
heard  of  the  worthy  Felix.  I  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  him,  and  am  in  the  highest  degree 
anxious  that  one  who  has  done  so  much  should  not 
be  hindered  in  his  progress  by  a  miserable  accident. 
Say  something  to  reassure  me."  And  when,  in 
1830,  Mendelssohn  had  spent  a  pleasant  fortnight 


in  Weimar,  Goethe  thus  characteristically  reported 
the  results  to  himself  of  this  visit : 

"  His  presence  was  particularly  beneficial  to  me, 
for  I  find  my  relalion  to  music  is  ever  the  same; 
I  hear  it  with  pleasure,  sympathy,  and  reflection, 
but  I  like  most  its  history;  for  who  understands 
any  phenomenon  if  he  is  not  master  of  the  course 
of  its  development  ?  It  was  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  find  that  Felix  possesses  a 
commendable  insight  into  this  gradation,  and 
fortunately  his  good  memory  brings  before  bim 
the  classics  of  every  mode  at  pleasure.  From  the 
epoch  of  Bach  downward  he  has  brought  to  life 
again  for  me  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Gluck ;  has 
given  me  adecjuate  ideas  of  the  great  modern 
theorists;  and  finally,  made  me  feel  and  reflect 
upon  his  own  productions,  and  so  is  departed  with 
my  best  blessings." 

The  original  works  thus  mentioned  may  seem 
to  be  brought  into  perilous  conjunction  with  the 
greatest  names  of  the  musical  Pantheon,  but  to 
those  who  know  them  there  will  seem  nothing 
anomalous  in  the  association.  "  Although  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,"  says  Mr.  Benedict,  "  he  had  at 
this  period  composed  his  Ottetto,  three  quartets 
for  piano  and  stringed  instruments,  two  sonatas, 
two  symphonies,  his  first  violin  quartet,  various 
operas,  a  great  number  of  separate  Lieder,  or 
songs,  and  the  immortal  overture  to  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  In  some  of  these  works  there 
were  the  inevitable  crudities  of  boyish  ambition, 
for  the  wings  of  early  genius  are  not  equable  in 
their  very  first  movements.  In  most  of  them, 
however,  and  notably  in  the  great  Shakspearean 
overture,  composed  at  the  ago  of  si.xteen,  there 
are  all  the  splendid  vigor  and  symmetry  of  the 
young  eagle  sunning  his  newly  perfected  pinions. 

The  rapid  outburst  of  a  fresh  and  consummate 
creative  power,  dilTering  essentially  from  all  its 
predecessors,  is  not  to  be  lazily  regarded  as  an 
event  of  ordinary  evolution,  nor  are  its  residts  to 
be  valued  only  for  their  novel  yout  upon  a  jaded 
mental  palate.  The  unlikeness  of  genius  in  its 
essence  to  any  other  thing  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy  is  here  realized  almost  to  our  very 
senses.  An  ardent  and  thoughtful  boy — but  one 
to  whom  leap-frog  and  cricket  are  by  no  means 
unfamiliar  processes — takes  his  Wieland  Shak- 
speare,  and  is  caught  away  by  the  moonlit  fantasy 
of  the  great  frairy  drama.  He  feels  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  translating  itself  into  exquisite 
rhythm  in  his  brain,  and,  impelled  by  a  resistless 
inspiration,  he  throws  all  the  resources  of  his  art 
into  the  process,  until  the  tricksiness  of  Puck,  the 
delicate  grace  of  Titania,  and  the  elvish  majesty 
of  Oberon,  are  so  made  to  alternate  and  to  blend 
in  the  movement,  that  it  forms  a  perfect  tone- 
picture  of  the  poet's  dream,  finally  fading  away 
in  a  few  high,  soft  chords,  like  a  dissolving  view, 
at  the  first  oljtrusive  ray  of  morning.  Everywhere 
a  genial  and  fluent  fancy  is  apparent,  but  this  by 
no  means  completes  the  wontler.  The  boy  has 
that  great  cunning  of  his  art  so  to  control  his 
melodic  conceptions,  and  knit  them  up  into 
strength  by  the  use  and  distribution  of  modern 
orchestral  resources  that  the  science  seems  a 
portion  of  the  inspiration,  and  the  dream  is  the 
more  dream-like  that  thoughtis  woven  into  its 
filmest  tissue.  And  so  the  youthful  hand  jots  the 
signs  which  fi.x  and  convey  his  ideas,  and  hence- 
forth there  is  in  the  world  a  new  pleasure  of  a 
new  kind.  It  is  unfortunately  possible  that  some 
may  see  in  all  this  only  a  fresh  impulse  to  an 
already  too  strenuous  catgut ;  but  in  the  mature 
and  masterly  workmanship'of  the  boy  Mendelssohn 
we  discern  a  clear  pledge  of  a  new  endowment 
for  the  world,  and  see  something  of  that  stout 
fibre  out  of  which  is  spun  the  thread  of  a  great 
destiny.  We  now  understand  something  of  old 
Zelter's  prophetic  raptures. 

It  was  the  performance  of  this  work  in  London 
which  initiated  Mendelssohn's  great  and  ever 
increaslno-  English  reputation.  Without  taking 
up  a  permanent  abode  amongst  us,  he  became 
after  this  so  frequent  a  visitor  in  England,  with 
such  an  accession  of  pleasure  and  repute  on  each 
occasion,  that  his  name  and  fame  seemed  to 
become  as  steadily  English  as  were  those  of  the 
more  thoroughly  domiciled  Handel  in  his  day. 
Nine  times  (not  seven  only,  as  Mr.  Benedict  says) 
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he  came  to  England,  finding  in  our  scenery  and 
society,  and  in  the  immense  executive  resources 
placed  at  his  disposal,  constant  impulses  towards 
new  "  heavens  of  inventions,"  which  continually 
opened  up  before  his  daring  intuition.  It  is  true 
his  life  was  spent  mainly  in  the  "Fatherland," 
and  his  journeys  out  of  it  were  not  always  in  the 
direction  of  this  country.  In  Italy,  for  instance, 
he  imbibed  with  intense  enjoyment  that  air  to 
which  the  artists  of  all  lands  go  to  see  their  own 
aims  and  outlines  clearly.  Rome  was  to  him,  as 
to  all  men  of  his  temperament,  at  once  a  school 
and  a  shrine ;  and  the  society  which  he  enjoyed 
there,  of  such  men  as  Vernet,  Bunsen,  Liszt,  and 
Berlioz,  must  have  exerted  a  healthy  and  expan- 
sive influence  upon  his  mind.  But  Italy  could 
not  supply  the  aliment  needful  for  his  earnest  and 
active  nature ;  and  London  and  Birmingham  were 
really  more  to  Mendelssohn  than  Kome  and 
Naples.  In  Paris,  whither  he  went  twice,  he 
found  nothing  to  induce  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
his  visits.  At  Dusseldorf,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin  he 
spent  fourteen  active  and  chequered  years, 
through  which  we  cannot  minutely  follow  him, 
holding  various  appointments,  and  producing  a 
constant  succession  of  works  in  every  department 
of  composition — the  products  of  each  year  gaining 
in  depth  and  grandeur  until  his  genius  and  fame 
reached  their  culminating  point  in  the  marvellous 
inspiration  of  Elijah. 

By  social  position,  by  the  happy  balance  of  his 
own  cultivated  nature,  and  by  that  greatest  of 
mortal  blessings,  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  mar- 
riage, Mendelssohn  was  sure  in  any  place  to  find 
his  enjoyment  of  life  less  influenced  by  local 
limitations  than  most  men  find  it.  He  was 
comparatively  exempt  from  that  wretched  class 
of  incidents  which  has  infused  into  the  lives  of  so 
many  great  composers  all  the  bitterness  of  Marah. 
But  this  exemption  could  not,  in  Germany,  be 
entire.  At  Dusseldorf  the  joint  management  of 
the  theatre  bred  a  coolness  and  ultimate  alienation 
between  Mendelssohn  and  Immerman  the  poet, 
even  after  that  sacred  symbol  of  German  friend- 
ship, the  pronoun  "  dii,"  had  passed  between  them. 
Leipzig  was  enthusiastic,  and  Mendelssohn  was  its 
"favorite,"  but  a  composer  like  Schumann  could 
be  its  favorite  too,  and  it  could  yield  to  the 
arrogant  dogma  of  Wagner  that  Mendelssohn  was 
"mechanical;"  and  so,  hardly  was  the  "favorite" 
off  the  scene  before  Elijah  was  performed  to  a 
room  half-filled.  Berlin  had  its  royal  commissions 
for  Mendelssohn,  with  some  pleasure  and  much 
profit  appended ;  but  in  the  city  of  cliques  and 
criticism,  with  its  intellectual  atmosphere  rarefied 
to  the  last  point  of  negation  by  Voltaireism  and 
Hegelism,  his  genial  nature  must  have  felt  as  if  in 
an  exhausted  receiver.  We  reflect  with  pride  on 
the  fact  that  the  composer's  connection  with 
England  was  chequered  with  no  such  desagremens. 
His  love  of  this  country  struck  root  early,  and  the 
plant,  when  acclimated,  grew  as  hardily  as  a 
native. 

But  our  pride  is  not  merely  that  Mendelssohn's 
penms  linked  itself  to  our  highest  literature  by  his 
Shaksperean  music,  nor  to  our  scenery  by  his 
Ossianic  Overture  to  the  "  Hebrides,"  and  the 
Symphony  in  A  minor,  nor  even  that  the  grand- 
est tones  which  have  clothed  the  Christian  veri- 
ties since  the  "  Messiah  "  was  written,  first  awoke 
at  his  bidding  in  the  noble  hall  of  one  of  our 
great  manufacturing  towns.  He  gave  England 
much,  but  from  England  he  won  no  niragardly 
response.  It  is  not  mere  insular  complacency  to 
assert  that  here  all  the  greater  works  of  Mendels- 
sohn woke  the  echoes  of  the  world.  The  sym- 
pathy which  they  elicited  in  London  and  in  our 
festival  cities  was  the  electric  current,  and  the 
British  press  was  the  conducting  medium  through 
which  his  fame  was  flashed  over  Europe.  In  this 
country  the  taste  of  the  public  had  been  kept 
faithfully  true  to  the  large  and  solid  type.  The 
masterworks  of  Handel  and  the  "  Creation  "  of 
Haydn  had  for  many  years  been  far  more  fre- 
quentlv  produced  in  England  than  in  any  coun- 
try in  Europe.  So  familiar  had  the  wonderful 
choral  movements  of  these  works  become,  that  in 
many  a  country  village  the  assembled  peasants  or 
artisans  might  be  heard  practising,  with  clear  or 
cracked  voice,  the  invocation  to  the  "  Everlasti'io- 


Doors,"  or  the  ascription  by  the  heavens  of 
"  Glory  to  God,"  while  every  plain  and  plastered 
conventicle  was  doubly  consecrated  in  its  turn  by 
the  sound  of  the  one  great  Hallelujah.  In  our 
large  towns  these  works  were  known  to  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people  of  all  classes.  It  was  a 
grateful  change  for  the  workmen  to  pass  from  the 
thunder  of  looms  and  jennies  to  the  more  harmo- 
nious resonance  of  Handel,  while  the  shopkeeper 
gladly  betook  himself  for  a  Christmas  treat  to  his 
twentieth  "  Messiah  "  ;  and  it  is  out  of  these  cir- 
cumstances that  has  arisen  that  singular  vocal 
efficiency  which  has  given  to  the  Lancashire 
chorus  so  wide  a  fame.  But  this  interest  and 
efficiency  arose  from  the  very  narrowness  of  the 
field  within  which,  up  to  that  period,  they  could 
be  displayed.  Handel  was  in  oratorio  not  only 
supreme,  but  was  almost  alone.  Besides  Haydn, 
no  other  great  composer  took  up  an  abiding  posi- 
tion within  the  sacred  circle  of  scriptural  drama. 
Mozart  had  written  no  oratorios.  One  move- 
ment onl)'  of  Beethoven's  "  Mount  of  Olives  " — 
the  liallelujah — has  ever  seized  upon  the  popu- 
lar imagination,  while  the  ingeniously  modulated 
music  of  Spohr's  "  Crucifixion  and  "  Last  Judg- 
ment "  seems  too  thin  and  filmy  to  lodge  within 
the  common  memory.  It  seemed  indeed  doubtful 
whether  any  composer  could  or  would  arise  who 
might  combine  with  the  breadth  and  body  of 
Handelian  ideas  all  the  wonderful  uses  which  the 
orchestra  has  developed  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  We  almost  imagined  ourselves  shut  up  to 
Handel  for  the  form  of  our  millennial  praises 
whenever  their  predicted  period  should  arrive. 

The  sway  of  Mendelssohn's  baton  dissipated 
this  doubt.  "  St.  Paul,"  "  The  Hymn  of  Praise," 
and  "  Elijah  "  appeared  successively.  They  were 
felt  to  be  emphatically  new,  yet  great  enough  to 
be  matched  with  the  old.  The  special  triumph  of 
these  works  is  that  they  met  with  their  earliest 
and  fullest  acceptance  in  this  country,  where  the 
stature  of  Handel  was  the  inevitable  standard 
applied  to  them.  Here  at  last  was  music  which 
neither  asked  for  any  reduction  of  the  proportions 
of  the  temple  of  religious  musical  aspiration,  nor 
set  us  to  perform  chamber  devotions  in  a  cathe- 
dral. Amidst  all  those  qualities  of  fulness,  fresh- 
ness and  finish  which  are  more  expressly  ele- 
ments of  modern  composition,  was  recognized 
that  structural  grandeur,  both  in  the  successive 
movements  and  in  the  total  dramatic  design, 
which  was  the  attribute  an  older  time.  For  such 
reasons  these  works  were  sure  of  a  wider  and 
heartier  appreciation  here  than  any  musical  com- 
positions have  ever  or  anywhere  met  with  on 
their  first  presentation. 

Enthusiastic  ovations  for  the  composer,  on 
conducting  his  works,  show  how  the  faculty  of  the 
country  had  been  unconsciously  trained  for  their 
recognition.  It  had  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
music  of  this  express  order.  We  well  remember 
the  scene  in  the  great  hall  of  one  of  our  pro- 
vincial cities,  when,  in  April  of  the  fatal  year 
1847,  Mendelssohn  in  person  unrolled  the  great 
harmonies  of  his  "  Elijah  "  before  six  thousand 
people,  to  most  of  whom  the  name  and  genius  of 
Handel  were  familiar.  The  interest,  amounting 
indeed  to  excitement,  everywhere  displayed,  was 
something  curious  and  suggestive  to  one  who 
could  so  far  free  himself  from  the  same  feeling  as 
to  become  an  observer.  Every  member  of  the 
executing  force,  from  the  "  first  ladies  "  in  front 
to  the  agitator  of  tympani  in  the  remotest  rear, 
seemed  bent  with  earnest  devotion  on  realizing 
the  great  artistic  will  which  gleamed  with  regal 
power  and  courtesy  from  the  dark  eyes  and  pale 
face  of  the  composer.  A  motian  of  a  hand  drew 
the  great  composite  choral  unity  through  transi- 
tions and  shades  of  tone  which  no  nicety  of  the 
conductor's  art  or  docility  of  the  executive  me- 
dium had  ever  produced  in  our  hearing. 

The  whole  vast  area  was  charged  with  one 
emotion  of  wonder  and  delight.  The  dramatic 
interest  of  the  scenes  of  drought  and  of  rain 
seemed  reproduced  with  a  double  significance. 
As  regards  sacred  composition  the  heavens  had 
long  been  "  as  brass  "  to  our  laments  and  invoca- 
tions ;  but  here  at  length  were  "  the  water- 
floods  ; "  and  the  great  chorus  of  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,"  resounded  as  if  in  its  own  existence  were 


sufficient  motive  for  the  grateful  adoration  it  em- 
bodied. 

But  if  in  this  sense  Mendelssohn  was  the 
prophet  who  was  instrumental  in  quenching  so 
noble  a  thirst — the  prophet,  too,  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage addressed  to  him  by  Prince  Albert  in  this 
very  year,  "  when  surrounded  by  the  Baal-wor- 
ship of  corrupted  Art,  had  been  able  by  his  genius 
and  science  to  preserve  faithfully  the  worship  of 
true  Art," — he  was  no  less  the  prophet  (and 
where,  alas!  is  his  mantle?)  destined  to  be  too 
soon  caught  up  from  the  sphere  of  his  earthly 
labors,  to  be  followed  with  sorrowing  looks  along 
the  shining  track  of  his  translation.  From  this 
last  visit  to  England  he  went,  worn  and  weary, 
back  to  Germany.  In  Frankfort  he  met  news  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  sister,  Madame  Plensel,  to 
whom  he  had  always  been  ardently  attached.  He 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  shriek,  and  though  he 
afterwards  rallied  and  even  labored  hard,  be- 
cause, as  he  often  said  lo  his  wife,  "  the  time  of 
rest  was  approaching  for  him  too,"  the  blow  was 
already  struck  upon  his  fine  nervous  system 
which  was  to  shatter  and  destroy  it.  In  October 
he  wrote  his  last  composition,  a  solemn  melody  to 
a  night  song  of  Eichendorf,  "  Departed  is  the 
light  of  Day,"  and  on  the  4th  of  Kovember  he 
expired,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 

{Conclusion  nest  week.) 


For  Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  a  Lecture  on  "  Bells  "  by  A.  W.  Thayer. 

If  we  may  rely  upon  the  results  to  which  the 
careful  and  minute  researches  of  Hawkins  and 
Burney  led  them,  the  bell  has,  from  its  introduc- 
tion into  use  as  a  call  to  worship,  been  a  "  church- 
going  bell."  It  belongs,  then,  to-  Christianity 
alone  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  associations 
which  belong  to  it,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  and 
has  been  perfected  by  Christianity.  The  Pagan 
Constantine  conquered  under  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  adopted  the  religion  of  which  that  sign 
was  typical.  Paganism  fell.  Some  space  of  time 
it  struggled,  but  at  length  the  Christian  was  vic- 
tor. The  church  in  Italy  grew  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful. No  longer  hiding  herself  in  catacombs 
and  secret  places,  she  began  to  consecrate  the 
temples  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities  to  the 
true  God,  and  to  erect  other  temples  of  her  own, 
adorned  with  every  beauty  of  art.  Paulinus 
about  the  year  400  was  Bishop  of  Nola,  a  city  in 
the  rich  copper-producing  province  of  Campania, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  adorned  the 
church  of  St.  Felix  with  paintings,  and  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  edifice  by  suspending 
thereon  the  first  "  church-going  bell."  How 
large  it  was,  how  constructed,  what  the  exact 
uses  to  which  it  was  put — of  these  we  have  no 
record.  This  we  know — that  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  and  the  introduction  of  the  church 
bell  were  nearly  enough  coincident  to  associate 
the  events  in  our  minds,  and  make  us  hear  in  the 
peals  rung  out  in  steeple  and  campanile,  the 
voice  of  iron  tongues  shouting  for  joy  over  the 
long-contested  and  hardly  won  victorj'.  Thus 
the  associations  of  fourteen  centuries,  which  clus- 
ter around  the  bell,  are  all  iii  some  form  Chris- 
tian. 

Moore,  in  his  well-known  lines,  "  Those  eve- 
ning bells,"  refers  only  to  childish  associations 
with  some  particular  chime  ;  but  when  an  Amer- 
ican first  treads  European  ground,  and  the  deep, 
solemn  tones  of  old  bells,  swinging  high  in  cathe- 
dral towers,  strike  upon  his  ear,  he  listens  to  the 
voice  of  past  ages,  and  a  new  and  wondrous 
fount  of  feeling  is  touched.  He  walks  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  suddenly  from  some  old  belfry  come 
down  the  tones  which  rang  jubilant  over  the  sue- 
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cesses  of  Joan  of  Ave,  and  which  sounJed  the 
tocsin  on  the  awful  night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
In  Spanish  cities  bells  which  hailed  the  conquer- 
ing Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  returning 
Columbus,  which  tolled  the  knells  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion's victims,  call  to  him  with  their  deep  voices. 
All  through  Europe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  old  cities  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes  and  upon  the  hill-sides 
of  the  Hartz  and  the  Black  Forest,  the  same  bells 
will  call  him  to  the  same  cathedrals,  churches  and 
chapels,  that  called  knight  and  squire  to  the 
solemn  services  with  which  they  consecrated 
themselves  and  vowed  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
crusades.  In  the  old  cities  of  Saxony  still  han  ^ 
the  same  bells  that  called  Luther  to  the  pulpit  to 
utter  his  fiery  words,  or  that  called  the  people 
together  to  listen  to  the  Bull  of  Leo  X.,  which 
devoted  the  Reformer  and  all  his  followers  to  the 
eternal  horrors  of  a  world  of  woe. 

Thus  as  we  walk  those  old  streets  of  European 
cities,  and  the  pages  of  history  unfold  themselves 
to  us  as  living  realities — as  we  live  in  ages  that 
are  past,  and  people  the  streets  in  our  imagination 
with  the  bustle  of  ancient  trafEc,  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  the  fair,  the  splendor  of  imperial 
coronations  and  royal  progresses,  the  roar  of 
sieges,  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  shock  of  armies 
—above  all  and  through  all  come  sounding  in  the 
ear  of  fancy  the  deep  tones  of  the  bells. 

BOSTON!,  FEB,  7,  1857. 

Mendelssohn's  Birth.-day. 

The  practice  of  celebrating  the  birth-day  of 
great  musicians,  artists,  poets,  is  a  good  one  and 
indicates  advancing  civilization.  The  time  will 
come,  unless  the  human  race  is  doomed  beyond  a 
certain  point  of  progress  to  sink  back,  when  poli- 
tics and  trade  will  become  secondary  in  impor- 
tance, and  the  main  interests  of  the  whole  social 
life  be  moral  and  artistic.  Life  is  to  be  made  a 
Fine  Art ;  and  they  who  inspire  their  race  with 
high  and  beautiful  ideals  in  those  arts  which  keep 
alive  the  sense  of  divine  beauty  and  perfection, 
and  make  us  feel  related  to  the  Infinite,  will  be 
esteemed  the  world's  best  benefactors.  Even  if 
there  were  danger  of  excess  in  this  direction,  it 
were  a  wholesome  and  a  hopeful  symptom  in  a 
people  so  unartistic  as  ourselves. 

Our  two  musical  societies,  who  bear  the  name 
of  Mendelssohn,  could  not  do  less  than  hold 
some  festival  commemorative  of  the  birth-day  of 
their  patron  saint.  A  great  musician  leaves  us 
in  his  music  just  the  most  effective  means  of 
bringing  himself  back  to  us ;  in  his  music  we 
have  his  essential  life  and  influence.  Nothing  so 
fit,  therefore,  for  such  a  festival  as  a  performance 
of  the  great  composer's  works.  Hence  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  two  concerts  w.ere  entirely  of  the 
works  of  Mendelssohn. 

Unfortunately  both  commenced  at  the  same 
hour  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  3.  Not  having 
heard  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  at 
all  this  winter,  while  we  have  enjoyed  the  Quin- 
tette Club  so  often,  we  sought  the  former  first, 
and  found  the  saloon  of  Messrs.  Hallet  &  Davis 
filled  with  a  very  interested  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows : 


PART  I  —From  the  Oratorio  of  "  St.  Paul." 
I — Chorus  :  Lord  I  thou  nlone  art  God. 
2  — Choralp  :  To  God  on  high  be  thanl^s  and  praise. 
3— Aria:  Be  thou  fiiithfiil  unto  death. 
4 — Chorus  :  Happy  and  blest  are  they. 
i^ — Aria  :  But;  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  iiia  own. 
6— ReciLatiye  and  Chorus  :  f  The  Gods  themselves  as  mortals. 
(  0  be  gracious,  ye  immortals. 
PART  11. — Miscellaneous  Selections. 
1— Piano-forte  Solos  -.—a.  Fantasia.—';.  .Songs  without  Words. 
2 — Four-part  Sonc,  for  male  voices  :  '■  Huntsmen's  JTarewell." 
3— Song  :  "  The  first  Violet." 
4— Song:  "  Maid  of  Ganges." 
5— Song:  "  Over  t'le  mountain." 
6— Four-part  Song,  for  male  voices  :  "  The  Voyage." 

PART  III.— From  the  Oratorio  of  "  Elijah," 
1 — Aria  :  Hear  ye.  L^rael. 
2— Chorus  :  Be  not  afraid. 
3— Aria  :  0  rest  in  the  Lord. 
4— Chorus  :  He,  watching  over  Israel. 
5 — Aria  :  If  with  all  your  hearts. 
6— Quartet:  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord. 
7— Scena  : — Recitative,  f  Look  down  on  us. 
Air  and  Choruses,      (  Thanks  be  to  God. 

The  Chorus  numbered  about  150  voices,  with 
a  fine  fresh  set  of  soprani  and  contralti,  of  a 
more  youthful  aspect  than  we  have  commonly 
seen  in  our  oratorio  societies.  The  parts  were 
well  balanced  ;  the  ensemble  of  tone  remarkably 
pure  and  musical,  and  although  too  powerful  for 
so  small  a  room,  we  found  it  quite  inspiring. 
The  conductor,  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  appears 
to  have  perfect  control  of  his  choir,  and  the  ren- 
dering of  the  grand  opening  chorus  and  Chorale 
from  "  St.  Paul,"  as  well  as  of  the  more  delicately 
shaded  "  Happy  and  blest "  and  "  O  be  gracious," 
with  such  admirable  precision  and  expression, 
proved  that  his  drill  had  been  most  thorough. 
There  was  a  pianissimo  at  the  close  of  one  of  the 
choruses  executed  to  a  charm. 

The  songs  and  arias  were  mostly  sung  by  ama- 
teurs, and  are  hardly  fair  subjects  for  criticism. 
Mrs.  Mozart  and  Miss  Twichbll  contributed 
in  this  department.  We  were  struck  by  the  rich 
and  musical  baritone  of  the  gentleman  who  sang 
"  Over  the  mountain."  The  four-part  songs,  sung 
hy  eight  voices,  were  creditable  specimens  of 
male  part-singing,  but  the  style  was  somewhat 
too  level,  and  lacked  fine  shading.  The  Fantasia 
and  several  "  Songs  without  Words  "  were  played 
cjuite  tastefully  by  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Babcock,  one 
of  our  best  organists,  who  also  played  most  of  the 
accompaniments. 

Leaving  the  selections  from  "  Elijah,"  we  re- 
paired to  Chickei-ing's,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hear- 
ing the  second  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  We  were 
just  in  time  for  the  last  piece,  an  exquisite  quin- 
tet Adagio,  and  never  did  the  strings  blend  to 
our  ear  with  a  more  tantalizing  sweetness.  The 
room  had  a  most  home-like  aspect ;  for  there 
were  they  whose  genial  presence  had  become 
identified  for  years  with  chamber  concerts  of  this 
classical  character ;  and  the  room  was  unusually 
full.  The  bust  of  the  composer,  laurel-crowned, 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  artists'  platform.  The 
general  report  was  enthusiastic,  but  some  thought 
the  selections  averaged  of  too  grave  a  character. 
Here  is  the  list  of  them  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Quintet  in  A,  op.  IS. 

Allegro  con  moto— Intermezzo— Andante  Sostenuto — 
Scherzo — Finale,  Allegro  vivace. 

2.  Air,  from  the  42d  Psalm  :  "  For  my  soul  thirsteth." 

Mrs.  E-  A.  Wentworth. 

3.  Andante,  Intermezzo  and  Finale,  from  the  Piano  Quartet  in 

F  minor,  op.  7. 

Messrs.  Perkins,  Meisel,  Kreba,  and  W.  Fries. 

PART  II. 

4.  Adagio  Molto  and  Scherzo,  from  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  op. 

80,  of  the  Posthumous  works. 

5.  Andante  from  the  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violoncello  in  B 

flat,  op.  45      Mef;srs.  Parker  and  W.  Fries. 

6.  Air,   fiom  St:.  Paul:    "Jerusalem,   thou  that  killcst  the 

Prophets."  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wentworth 

7.  Adagio  Molto  from  the  Second  Quintet  in  B  flat,  op.  87,  No. 

IG,  PosthumouiJ  works. 


>A  Private  Concert.  The  beautiful  pro- 
gramme and  performance  of  the  Club  of  ama- 
teurs, who  sang  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
saloon  on  Monday  evening  of  last  week,  must  not 
pass  without  a  record  here.  In  these  days,  when 
we  have  more  concerts  than  a  man  all  ears  and 
curiosity  can  keep  the  run  of,  but  when  it  seems 
to  be  a  settled  thing  withal  that  more  or  less  of 
clap-trap  has  to  enter  into  every  one  to  make  it 
pay,  it  is  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  know 
that  music  is  sometimes  selected  and  performed, 
and  what  is  more,  enjoyed,  purely  for  music's 
sake,  and  with  a  view  to  have  the  best.  This  is 
the  Club  whose  members  last  year  gave  the  com- 
plimentary concert  to  their  director,  Otto 
Dresel,  under  whose  wise  and  careful  teaching 
they  have  met  every  week  in  a  private  house  for 
the  past  three  winters,  for  the  practice  of  the  best 
German  vocal  music — compositions  for  the  most 
part  never  heard  here  in  our  public  concerts. 
The  club  consists  of  about  twenty  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, chiefly  amateurs,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  professional  or  semi-professional  voices  ;  and 
they  together  form  an  ensemble  of  voices  of  such 
purity  and  freshness  and  fine  musical  blending,  as 
one  may  hear  nowhere  else.  On  this  occasion 
their  friends,  to  the  number  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  were  invited-;  and  the  Chickering  room 
was  crowded  with  the  most  refined  and  appre- 
ciative audience,  to  listen  to  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

PART  I. 

1.  Kyrie  Eleison,  Chorus  and  Soli, R.Franz. 

2.  Oratorio  of  Christus, Mendelssohn. 

Recitative  — Trio  for  male  voices  :  "  Say,  where  is  he  born, 

the  King  of  Judea,  for  we  have  seen  his  star  and  are  come 

to  adore  him." 
Chorus, — "  There  shall  a  star  from  J.acoh  come  forth  and 

da.sh  in  pieces  princes  and  nations." 
Recitative. — Chorus — "  This  man  have  we  found  perverting 

all  the  nation,  and  fobidding  to  render  tribute  to  Cje- 

sar,"  &c. 
Recitative. — Chorus — "  He  stirreth  up  the  Jews  by  teaching 

them." 
Recitative  — Chorus — "  Away  with  Jesus,  and  give  Barabbas 

to  us." 
Recitative. — Chorus—"  Crucify  him." 
Recitative. — Choru.s — "We  have  a  sacred  law  ;  guilty  by  that 

law,  let  him  suffer." 
Recitative. — Chorus — "  Daughters  of  Zion,  weep   for  your- 
selves and  your  children." 
Choral, J.  S.  B.ach. 

3.  Selections  from  Orpheus, Gluck. 

Dance  of  Furies. 

Chorus. — "  What  mortal  dares  enter  these  shades,  guarded 

by  Cerberus?" 
Solo. — Orpheus  answered  by  Chorus  of  Furies. 
Chorus  — "  Unhappy  mortal,  what  brings  rhee  hither  ?  " 
Solo. — Orpheus — "  Endless  woes,  unhappy  shadow.^,"  &c. 
Chorus  — "  Ah,  by  what  magic  does  this  mortal  irresistibly 

sooth  our  fury  ?  " 
Solo. — Orpheus — "  Infernal  Godsl  pity  my  despair." 
Chorus. — "  Let  him  enter  the  infernal  gates." 
Chorus. — "  Enter  the  abode  of  the  blest,  noble  hero,  faithful 

lover." 

4.  Two-part  Song  for  Treble  Voices  ;  "  Die  allerschbnsten 

Schafchen,  die  hat  der  goldne  Mond," Otto  Dresel. 

Four-part  Sons:s:  "  Come  let  us  roam  the  greenwood," 
and  the  "  Vale  of  rest," Mendelssohn. 

PART   II. 

5.  Chor.il, Bach. 

The  Music  to  Racine's  Athalie,  for  Chorus  and  Treble 

Solos, Mendelssohn. 

Overture. 

a.  Tutti  alternating  with  Soli. 

b.  Chorus  Recitative  ;  Duet  for  two  Sopranos  with  Chorus  ; 

Tutti  alternating  with  Soli. 

c.  Double  Chorus. 

d.  Tutti  of  Trebles  and  Chorus;    Trio  for  Trebles  with 

Chorus. 

e.  War  March  of  the  Priests. 

/.  Cliorus— Tutti  alternating  with  Treble  Soli. 

Choral, Bach. 

6.  Chorus  of  Sea-nymphs,  from  Oberon  ;  and  Chorus  of 

Gipsies  from  Preciosa, Weber. 

The  only  drawback  in  this  programme  was  its 
length,  and  that  only  for  a  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence. Too  much  of  Mendelssohn  in  one  evening, 
rich  and  admirable  as  it  all  is  in  detail,  is  apt  to 
cause  a  sense  of  sameness.  The  "  Athalie  "  had 
been  the  club's  winter's  work,  and  therefore 
naturally  claimed  a  place.  It  is  a  noble  composi- 
tion, with  one  of  .Mendelssohn's  best  overtures, 
which  was  very  effectively  played  upon  a  Chick- 
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ering  Grand  by  Messrs.  Dresel  and  Trenkle, 
■with  a  march,  too,  which  would  be  striking  but 
for  its  family  likeness  to  the  "  Wedding  March"; 
and  with  fine  alternations  of  chorus  with  solos, 
duets  and  trios  for  contralto  voices,  which  were 
sung  with  rare  taste  and  feeling.  The  whole 
performance  was  admirable ;  but  the  work  is 
very  long,  and  came  after  the  mind  had  been 
tasked  with  the  digestion  of  much  other  solid 
music.  Had  the  Athalie  come  earlier  it  would 
have  been  heard  with  fresher  appetite. 

The  exceedingly  dramatic  and  impressive  frag- 
ment of  the  "  Christus,"  and  those  wonderful  ex- 
tracts from  Gluck's  "  Orpheus"  (when  shall  we 
hear  such  a  work  of  Art  upon  our  stage  ?)  left  such 
a  memory  last  year  that  there  was  no  omitting 
them.  The  impression  was  as  delightful  as  ever  ; 
and  all  felt  that  such  perfection  of  chorus  singing, 
with  solos  rendered  with  such  feeling  and  refine- 
ment, and  accompanied  so  perfectly ,were  an  event 
in  one's  musical  experience.  Among  the  solo-sing- 
ers known  to  the  public,  who  acquitted  them- 
selves to  the  great  general  satisfaction,  we  may 
mention  Miss  Doane,  Mrs.  Wentwoetu,  and 
Mr.  Arthurson",  who  gave  the  recitatives  in 
the  "  Christus"  in  a  style  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

In  the  solid  church  style  we  never  listened  to 
any  music  with  more  satisfaction  than  to  that  Ki/- 
rie  by  Franz,  which  grows  with  every  hearing, 
and  those  grand  Bach  chorales.  If  we  could 
hear  them  nearly  as  well  sung  by  a  great  mass 
of  voices,  like  our  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie- 
ty, we  should  count  it  a  great  privilege.  The 
lighter  pieces  flung  in  their  bits  of  dancing  sun- 
light in  a  most  cheering  manner.  The  Mendels- 
sohn part-songs  were  old  favorities ;  but  the  two 
choruses  from  Weber,  with  their  delicious  and 
imaginative  accompaniments,  startled  the  wearied 
sense  by  their  fresh  beauty.  Mr.  Dresel's  two- 
part  song,  too,  sung  by  so  many  sweet,  pure  treble 
voices,  was  choice  and  delicate  as  it  was  brief. 

What  may  not  be  done  by  one  artist  who  is  in 
earnest,  with  such  a  circle  of  earnest  pupils  round 
him! 

A  Good  Sitggestion. — The  want  of  a  little 
esthetic  foresight,  so  to  speak,  in  the  first  laying  out 
and  subsequent  "improvement "  of  our  American 
cities,  is  felt  by  all  persons  of  taste.  In  view  of  pro- 
posed improvements  and  adornments  of  old  Boston, 
we  are  happy  to  present  the  following  timely  hint 
from  an  esteemed  correspondent : 

It  seems  to  be  determined  at  length  that  Boston  is 
to  have  one  of  the  most  superb  streets  in  the  world,  in 
case  the  architectural  taste  to  bo  exhibited  in  its 
huildirgs  should  be  found  to  correspond  with  the 
magnificence  to  be  displayed  in  laying  it  out.  "We 
refer  of  course  to  the  contemplated  grand  avenue 
across  the  lands  between  the  milldam  and  Roxbury. 
When  finished,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  drive 
will  be  from  the  city  to  the  rural  loveliness  of  Brook- 
line.  But  there  should  always  be  some  point  to  such 
a  drive,  something  to  be  looked  for  at  the  end  of  a 
ride,  beyond  the  ordinary  pleasure  of  passing  by 
beautiful  country  residences,  and  catching  glimpses 
of  beautiful  scenery  from  elevated  points  in  the  road, 
and  from  openings  in  orchards  and  groves.  In  the 
old  world  this  is  invariably  cared  for,  and  if  an  emi- 
nence rises  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  city,  affording  a 
good  view,  there  is  foresight  enough  to  secure  it  and 
make  it  public  property.  Now,  we  venture  to  say  that 
few  cities  in  the  world — save  those  lying  in  moun- 
tainous regions — can  show  more  beautiful  points  of 
-  view  from  the  highlands  about  them,  than  can  our 
own  city  of  Boston,  Yet  in  most  cases  the  hills 
which  rise  about  us  have  already  been  cut  up  into 
house-lots  and  are  no  longer  open  to  the  public  eye. 


There  is  still  one  beautiful  exception  ;  one  eminence 
is  still  free  from  the  destructive  "march  of  improve- 
ment," and  one  which  offers  a  prospect  of  really  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  We  refer  to  Corey's  Hill  in 
Brookline.  AVe  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  se- 
curing if  possible  at  least  all  the  upper  portion  of  that 
beautiful  spot  as  public  property  forever,  to  be  laid 
out  in  a  suitable  manner,  with  easy  avenues  of  ap- 
proach, and  to  be  crowned  with  some  appropriate 
building  of  granite,  which  may  stand  both  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  taste  of  this  generation,  and  as  a  point 
whence  to  enjoy  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  in  the 
world. 

Cannot  this  be  done  ?  If  it  can  he  it  must  be  done 
soon,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  Can  a  finer  termination 
to  a  drive  along  the  new  avenue  be  found  or  even  im- 
agined ?  T. 

Kew  Tokk,  Jan.  26.— Wonderful  to  relate,  the 
weather  was  good  last  Tuesday,  and  Eisfeld's 
Soiree  was  in  consequence  uncommonly  well  at- 
tended. The  programme  was  a  very  attractive  one. 
To  begin  with,  we  had  a  glorious  Quartet  by  Beet- 
hoven, one  of  the  Russian  set.  Op.  59  (not  19,  as  the 
programmes  incorrectly  had  it).  Beegmann  and 
his  party  gave  us  (his  work  last  winter  at  one  of 
their  Matinees,  but  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  manner 
that  it  was  for  the  most  part  incomprehensible,  and 
the  hearing  of  it  was  only  an  aggravation.  I  re- 
member wishing,  at  the  time,  that  I  might  hear  it 
played  by  Eisfeld's  Quartet,  and  their  rendering  of 
it  on  this  occasion  fully  justified  my  wish.  Under 
their  skilful  hands  it  came  out  clear  as  sunshine, 
and  stood  forth  distinctly  in  all  its  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, as  well  as  beauty  and  originality  of  idea. 
My  favorite  still,  as  at  the  first  hearing,  is  the  Alle- 
gretto Scherzando  (I  think  that  is  the  heading),  in 
which,  under  a  superstructure  of  inimitable,  rollick- 
ing humor,  there  runs  an  under-current  of  such 
mournful  tendencies- as  to  stir  the  inmost  depths  of 
one's  heart.  The  Adagio,  too,  is  one  of  Beethoven's 
loveliest,  while  in  the  Allegro  and  particularly  the 
Einale,  with  its  quaint  Russian  theme,  all  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  great  master  seem  gathered  together. 
In  spite  of  the  obviously  great  difficulties  of  the 
work,  it  was  played  with  the  greatest  precision  and 
correctness  of  both  time  and  execution.  The  only 
drawback  was  the  occasional  roughness  of  the  first 
violin.  Setting  that  aside,  I  hardly  think  Europe 
can  show  a  better  instrumental  quartet  than  this  of 
Mr.  Eisfeld.  Their  rendering  of  H.'rydn's  Op.  63 
was  also  admirable ;  the  composition,  however, 
though  very  beautiful,  is  not  one  of  my  favorites 
among  the  many  of  the  old  "  father."  Gottsohaliv 
was  announced  to  take  the  piano  part  in  Carl  Eck- 
ert's  Trio,  but  he  being  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness, 
Mr.  RiciiAKD  HoPFMANN  had  kindly  volunteered 
to  take  his  place;  wiih  which  change  I  for  one  was 
entirely  satisfied,  as  I  have  long  considered  Hoff- 
mann as  the  best  of  our  resident  pianists.  Without 
previous  rehearsal,  and  at  but  very  short  notice,  he 
performed  his  part  to  perfection  on  this  occasion, 
doing  full  justice  to  Ecken's  very  pleasing  and  able 
work.  In  addition  to  the  instrumental  numbers  I  have 
mentioned,  Mrs.  Bkinkeehofp  sang  twice — a  most 
exquisite  aria  from  Gluck's  Iphiijenia  en  Tauride,  and 
Beethoven's  FreudvoU  und  leidcoll,  from  "  Egmont." 
This  lady  sings  with  much  feeling  and  appreciation 
of  her  subject ;  but  her  voice,  though  always  true,  is 
so  piercingly  sharp  as  to  make  it  almost  painful  to 
listen  to  her,  particularly  as  the  extraordinary  con- 
tortions of  her  face  impress  one  with  the  idea  that 
she  herself  suffers  tortures  while  singing. 

Feb.  3d. — Mr.  Goldbeck  (or  Herr  Goldbeck  as 
he  calls  himself,)  gave  his  second  Matine'e  yesterday, 
at  the  same  place  as  the  first.  In  point  of  agreeable 
outward  influences,  this  occasion  was  as  well  favored 


as  the  last,  but  the  selection  of  the  programme  was 
not  quite  as  good,  nor,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  can  I  give 
such  unqualified  praise  to  the  performances.  The 
programme  was  as  follows : 

PABT  I. 

Violon — Nocturne  elegiaque  (Mr.  W.  Doehler) L.  Spohr 

Piano— (Herr  Goldbeck) Goldbeck 

a.  Priere,  b.  Reve  de  bonheur,  —  Nos.  8  and  9  Aquarelles. 

Sacred  Song— Ave  Maria  (Miss  Brainerd) Cberubini 

Harp— Lucretja  FantaPia  (Mr.  Aptommas) Alvara 

Piano — (Herr  Goldbeck) Cbopin 

a.  15tli  Prelude,    b.  Etude  de  Sixtes. 

PART   II. 

Senate  Pastorale,  Op.  28— (Herr  Goldbeck) Beethoven 

a.  Allegro — 6.  Andiinte — c.  Scherzo — d  Allegro  ma  non  trnppo. 

Lieder — (Miss  Brainerd) Fesca 

a.  Springtime — 6   Der  Wanderer. 

Harp—"  La  Source"  (Mr.  Aptommas) Blumentbal 

Piano— (Herr  Goldbeck) Goldbeck 

a.  La  Complaintc — b.  Talse  interrompue. 

Mr.  DOEHLEK  (why  not  Herr  Doehler,  too  ?} 
acquitted  himself  very  well  in  the  rather  mawkish 
nocturne  of  Spohr,  but  will  never  make  a  first-rate 
pl.ayer.  Aptommas  showed,  as  usual,  perfect  com- 
mand of  his  instrument,  particularly  in  his  last  piece  ; 
but  as  I  never  can  like  the  harp  as  a  solo  instrument, 
I  did  not  enjoy  his  share  in  the  performance  much. 
Miss  Beainbed's  really  fine  voice  did  not  show  to 
advantage  in  the  low,  crowded  rooms,  nor  were  her 
pieces  (two  of  them  at  least)  at  all  "  grateful,"  to 
Anglicise  a  very  convenient  German  expression. 
Besides  this,  she  had,  as  Mr.  Beames  (the  inevitable) 
announced,  only  just  arrived  in  town  from  a  two 
weeks  tour  in  Canada,  having  been  delayed  until 
that  late  moment  by  the  had  state  of  the  railroads,  so 
that  we  all  would  have  been  heartily  willing  to  ex- 
cuse far  greater  deficiencies  than  were  apparent. 
She  made  a  happy  hit  in  substituting  for  the  last 
song  on  the  programme  Mendelssohn's  Zuleika, 
which  she  sang  with  far  more  of  the  requisite  ten- 
derness and  longing  than  at  one  of  Eisfield's  soirees 
this  winter-. 

The  two  "  Aquarelles "  of  Mr.  Goldbeck  were 
again  veiy  beautiful,  particularly  the  first  one,  which 
I  like  best  of  all  that  I  have  heard.  His  other  com- 
positions did  not  please  me  as  well,  though  the  Valse 
Interrompue  was  very  brilliant  and  well  worked  up. 
But  it  was  in  the  two  remaining  numbers  that  I  had 
to  find  fault  with  him.  In  the  Prelude  of  Chopin, 
which  I  anticipated  great  pleasure  iu  hearing  from 
him,  he  disappointed  me  very  much.  He  seemed 
not  to  have  entered  at  all  into  the  spirit  of  that  ten- 
der, sighing  first  part,  but  played  it  in  a  really 
matter-of-fact  manner,  too  fast,  without  the  least 
delicacy,  and  with  nothing  of  the  "  rubato,"  which, 
like  so  many  of  Chopin's  compositions,  it  so  evi- 
dently requires.  The  second  part,  with  its  myste- 
rious chords  in  the  bass  and  its  grand  crescendo 
movement,  he  interpreted  far  better.  The  Sonata  of 
Beethoven  was,  as  a  whole,  very  well  played  and 
conceived,  but  the  first  part  and  Andante  were  taken 
too  rapidly.  In  the  latter,  particularly,  the  mourn- 
ful stateliness  and  the  "heart-break"  in  it  (as  a 
friend  calls  it)  were  in  a  measure  lost  by  this  liurry- 
ing,  and  the  beautiful  ending — I  regret  to  have  to 
say  it — was  completely  spoiled  by  a  few  notes. — 
One  or  two  of  these  occurred,  too,  in  the  Scherzo, 
or  its  Trio,  I  forget  wdiich.  I  hope  sincerely  that 
such  things  as  these  were  only  accidental,  and 
that  we  shall  not  find  Mr.  Goldbeck  only  a  new 
broom  that  swept  clean.  t 

Washington,  Jan.  30. — Though  our  metropolis 
cannot  begin  to  hope  for  an  opera  house,  yet  there  is 
dispersed  among  our  sparse  population  a  good  share 
of  musical  taste  and  talent. 

There  is  a  Quartet  party  which  meets  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Alexander  H.  Lawrence,  Esq.  once  a  week, 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  attend.  Mr.  Lawrence  is 
a  gentleman  alike  eminent  for  his  talents  as  a  law- 
yer and  his  skill  as  a  musician.  He  has  a  large  and 
costly  collection  of  the  best  quartet  music  by  Beet- 
hoven, von  Weber,  Hummel,  Ressinger,  and  other 
great  authors.     Mr.  Lawrence  is  possessed  of  one  of 
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the  violoncellos  brought  to  this  country  by  Knoop, 
the  famous  performer,  and  which  bears  the  marks  of 
high  antiquity.  But  the  violoncello  which  Mr.  Law- 
rence prefers,  for  its  smooth,  clear  and  powerful  tone, 
bears  the  name  of  "  Scheinlein,  Langerfcld  prope 
Nuremburg,  A.  D.,  1781,"  who,  according  to  Spohr, 
was  a  manufacturer  of  preeminent  skill.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  rare  instrument,  and  its  history  is 
perfectly  authentic  from  its  maker. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  recently  purchased  a  "  Thal- 
berg  "  Chickering  Grand  Piano.  This  noble  instru- 
ment was  sent  here  by  the  Chickerings  for  the  use 
of  M.  Thalberg  at  his  public  concerts,  and  is  re- 
garded liy  Thalberg  as  the  highest  attainment  and 
perfection  of  the  piano.  Its  tones  are  rich,  round, 
deep,  and  every  note  throughout  the  whole  key- 
board is  full  of  sweetness. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  a  Grand  piano  made 
by  Broadwood  of  London.  The  change  and  expan- 
sion of  the  piano  has  kept  up  with  the  music  which 
has  been  written  for  it.  The  score  of  a  piece  by 
Thalberg  would  have  been  regarded  fifty  years  ago 
as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  hands,  as  it  cer- 
tainly exceeded  the  grandest  of  the  Grand  pianos  of 
those  days. 

Our  quartet  party  consists  of  Mr.  Kiev,  as  pianist, 
Mr.  Samuel  Carusi  and  Mr.  William  Burke,  who 
play  the  violin  and  viola,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  on  the 
violoncello.  They  meet  every  Tuesday  evening. 
That  you  may  be  able  to  understand  the  music  they 
play,  I  will  give  you  the  pieces  played  on  the  last 
evening,  viz:  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Grand 
Quatuor  for  the  piano-forte,  violin,  alto  and  violon- 
cello, by  von  Weber;  the  Adagio,  Allegro,  Andante 
and  Finale  of  the  grand  Quintuor,  arranged  as  a 
Quatuor,  by  Beethoven,  Op.  16 ;  the  Scherzo  of 
Quatuor  by  Reissiger,  Op.  70,  and  the  first,  second, 
and  last  movements  of  Mendelssohn's  Quatuor, 
Op.  1. 

I  have  addressed  you  this  note,  believing  you  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  amid  all  the  bickerings  of 
party  politics,  we  have  in  Washington  some  sons  of 
Apollo,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  cultivate  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  musical  science. 

With  great  respect, 
"Peter  ScnLEjiiL  in  Asieeica." 

Beklin. — [From  a  recent  private  letter.) — Now  I 
come  at  last  to  what  you  doubtless  expected  in  my 
first  line — the  music.  The  battle  has  commenced, 
arid  both  hearer  and  musician  are  armed  with  fresh 
strength.  The  "  Sinfonie  Soire'es  "  in  the  concert 
room  of  the  theatre,  where  the  three  strings  of  Or- 
pheus' Lyre,  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Haydn,  sound 
their  accords,  are  in  full  progress,  and  those  eve- 
nings, filled  up  with  their  truly  classical  perform- 
ances, seem  to  give  us  strength  for  those  other  con- 
certs, not  so  nobly  filled,  showing  us  as  they  do  the 
goal  which  later  composers  are  striving  to  attain. 
Having  drunk  at  these  pure  fountains,  we  gain 
strengtJi  and  patience  to  go  on  with  those  who  are 
struggling  to  find  the  same  paths,  some  still  erring 
in  darkness,  but  some  already  catching  glimpses  of 
the  brightness  they  seek,  as  did  Mendelssohn. — 
Might  he  not  at  length  have  reached  it  "?  Who 
knows  ■? 

The  "  Orchestra  Verein"  gave  its  first  concert  last 
week,  and  began  with  a  symphony  by  IIobert 
Schumann,  of  whose  death  last  autumn  you  surely 
heard.  His  veiled  spirit  a  few  days  before  his  death 
regained  its  former  clearness,  and  he  was  able  to 
recognize  his  wife  and  feel  grateful  for  all  her  care 
in  his  sufferings.  He  reposes  in  the  beautiful 
churchyard  at  Bonn,  and  many  friends  including  his 
best — Music — united  in  paying  the  last  honors  to  his 
remains. 

The  symphony  I  mentioned  has  five  movements 
and  is  very  fresh.  It  is  one  of  his  last  works,  and 
contradicts  better  than  anything  else  the  opinion  that 


his  illness  did  not  come  upon  him  suddenly,  and  that 
his  later  works  show  its  influence. 

The  second  piece  on  the  programme  was  Mozart's 
Ave  verum,  so  beautifully  executed  by  the  pupils  of 
Mr.  Stern,  the  leader  of  these  concerts,  that  it  had 
to  be  repeated.  I  heard  it  still  better  last  year  at  the 
celebration  of  Mozart's  one  hundredth  birthday, 
when  the  Dom  choir  sang  it  without  accompani- 
ment: and  one  was  tempted  to  believe  the  angels 
had  descended  to  sing  their  Ave  herum. 

Then  Hans  von  Boelow,  Liszt's  first  scholar, 
played  Beethoven's  Concerto,  Op,  5,  a  work  of  such 
beauty  that  one  cannot  stop  to  admire  the  ability  of 
the  performer,  and  filled  with  such  glorious  melodies 
that  you  are  irresistihly  borne  away  to  higher  re- 
gions. A  psalm  by  Schubert  brought  me  entirely 
down  to  earth  again,  and  as  to  the  overture,  I  was 
too  fatigued  to  pay  it  much  attention.  It  was  the 
Melusina,  by  Mendelssohn,  of  a  style  similar  to  the 
Hebrides  .overture,  but  not  of  such  original  in- 
vention. 

The  anniversary  of  Mendelsohn's  death  was,  as 
usual,  celebrated  by  the  performance  of  some  of  his 
psalms  and  passages  from  his  oratorios. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  celebrated  quartet  of 
the  brothers  Moeller  is  known  in  America.  About 
twenty  years  ago  it  made  a  furore  in  Germany,  and 
it  was  much  feared  that,  as  three  of  them  wifhin  a 
few  years  past  have  died,  the  quartet  was  g^ne  for- 
ever. But  the  phrenix  seems  to  have  risen  from  its 
ashes,  for  the  remaining  brother  has  four  sons,  who 
have  inherited  all  the  talents  of  their  uncles,  and  the 
new  "  Miillersche  Quartet "  is  as  beautiful  as  the  old, 
and  Berlin  rejoices  not  only  to  have  this  lineal 
descendant  of  the  old  quartet,  but  to  have  actually 
regained  that  which  was  lost. 

The  third  Philharmonic  Concert  will  take  place 
to-night,  and  if  the  love  of  good  orchestral  music  has 
not  died  out  among  us,  the  Melodeon  should  be 
crowded.  Mr.  Zerrahn  has  secured  the  assistance  of 
that  admirable  violinist  Mr.  Edward  Molleithauer, 
wlio  will  play  one  of  Ernst's  fantasias,  and  one  of  his 
own.  The  Symphony  will  be  a  new  one  to  us,  namely 
the  last  of  the  four  Symphonies  by  the  lamented 
Schumann,  a  work  which  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to 
trace  the  signs  of  mental  derangement  in  his  later 
works,  will  be  found  (by  those  who  can  appreciate  any 
great  work  on  the  first  hearing)  to  be  as  clear  and 
vigorous,  and  full  of  fine  original  ideas,  as  his  Sym- 
phony in  B  fiat,  and  quite  as  interesting  as  one  of 
Mendelssohn's.  So  we  judge,  at  least,  from  hearing 
one  rehearsal.  We  shall  have  another  opportunity 
too  of  better  understanding  and  enjoying  the  "Faust" 
overture  by  Wagner.  Tlie  other  orchestral  pieces  will 
be  the  Allegretto  (again)  from  Mendelssohn's  "Song 
of  Praise,"  the  overture  to  Semiramidc,  and  the  Trio 
from  Attila  arranged,  with  solos  for  clarinet,  English 
horn  and  bassoon.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
last  concert  barely  paid  expenses  ;  ^his  was  ungrateful 
to  the  pains-taking  conductor ;  but  the  extreme  cold 
then  was  some  excuse. 

Messrs.  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  the  enterprising  book- 
sellers at  No.  100  Washington  St.,  have  issued  a  neat 
little  pocket  Diagram  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  pre- 
pared by  authority  of  the  Management.  It  shows  the 
position  and  number  of  all  the  seats  in  parquet,  par- 
quet circle,  balcony  and  first  circle,  and  gives  the 
rules  of  the  establishment.     Theatre  and  Opera-goers 

will  find  it  a  great  convenience The  Afternoon 

Concert  last  Wednesday  drew,  we  are  told,  an  increase 
of  audience.  The  principal  piece  was  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony ;  after  which  a  Cornet  solo  by  Mr. 
Heinicke,  Stra\iss's  Lovely  waltz,  the  Miserere  from 
the  "  Trovatore,"  a  new  Quadrille  by  Zerrahn,  and  the 
overture  to  La  Gazza  Ladra.  These  concerts  are 
deservedly  popular :  but  why  insult  the  audience  and 
the  art  by  such  a  quack  style  of  printed  programmes  ? 
you  take  up  what  you  suppose  to  be  a  programme,  and 


find  that  you  have  got  somebody's  advertising  sheet, 
eked  out  with  silly  and  vulgar  paragraphs  of  reading  ■ 
matter.  0,  reform  it  altogether !  Next  Wednesday 
will  be  presented  Mozart's  lovely  Symphony  in  G 
minor;  and,  for  a  novelty,  an  orchestral  Fantaisie  by 
Carl  Zerrahn,  based  on  the  "Carnival  of  "Venice," 
with  variations  by  all  the  instruments  in  turn.  They 
say  it  is  a  most  amusing  thing. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  still  busy 
upon  "  Eli."  To-morrow  night  they  rehearse  it  with 
orchestra,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  almost  ripe  for 
public  hearing.  Why  will  not  the  Society  give  us 
another  or  several  more  hearings  of  Mozart's  "Re- 
quiem "  ?  There  is  a  general  desire  to  become  more 
familiar  with  it.  They  are  abundantly  able  to  perform 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Thalberg's  singers ;  and 
what  an  interesting  programme  might  be  made  by 
putting  the  "  Requiem  "  in  the  first  part,  and  making 
up  the  second  part  of  songs  and  choruses  from 
Mendelssohn  and  Handel,  with  a  few  of  those  Chorales 
of  Bach  (published  by  Ditson)  which  would  sound  so 
grandly,  sung  by  that  large  choir  !     Think  of  it,  Mr. 

President  and  Council By  the  way,  Ditson  has 

published  a  very  convenient  and  cheap  edition  of  the 
"Requiem"  entire,  in  octavo  form,  with  Latin  and 
English  words,  which  will  be  a  great  help  in  the  hands 

of  the  listener We  see  that  the  "Requiem"  has. 

lately  been  performed  in  London,  with  Mendelssohn's 
"Song  of  Praise"  for  a  second  part.  An  excellent 
contrast. 

Thalberg's  management  is  out  in  the  New  York 
papers  with  another  imposing  manifesto,  relating  to 
the  Farewell  Concerts,  which  he  is  about  to  give  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
AVashington,  previous  to  his  departure  for  the  West, 
in  March,  and  for  Europe  in  May  next.  These  are  to 
commence  at  Niblo's  on  the  16th  inst.  A  new  reper- 
toire of  pieces  is  set  forth  with  great  formality,  and 
the  motives  thereof  explained  with  tender  anxiety  for 
the  musical  culture  of  us  all.  The  great  pianist  is 
not  only  to  play  a  new  list  of  his  own  works  (including 
Songs  without  Words,  the  Tremolo,  Marche  Fwnehre, 
&c.)  ;  but,  to  avoid  "  monopolizing  the  attention  of 
the  moment,"  and  "  exhibiting  an  unbecoming  pro- 
fessional jealousy,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  he  "  will  like- 
wise interpret  those  works  of  the  great  masters,  which 
time  and  merit  have  stamped  as  models,  to  be  admired 
and  studied  by  all  those  whose  aim  lies  beyond  mere 
frivolity."  For  this  purpose  he  will  play  Beethoven's 
Trio  in  B  flat,  "Kreutzer,"  "  Moonlight,"  and  "  Pa- 
thetic "  Sonatas  ;  Mendelssohn's  "  Allegro  Capric- 
cioso,"  Sonata  with  'cello.  Concerto  and  Songs  with- 
out Words  ;  Bach's  Preludes  and  Fugues  (of  course 
a?;  of  them!)  ;  Chopin's  Marche  Funebre,  Notturnes, 
the  Scherzo,  and  Mazurkas  ;  and  Hummel's  Septet. 
But  this  disinterested  zeal  goes  further,  and  "  at  the 
loss  of  some  hundred  seats  to  the  management,"  who 
"  will  find  an  equivalent  in  the  better  enjoyment  of 
the  music,"  the  platform  at  Niblo's  "  will  be  moved 
to  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  thus  presenting  a  more 
drawing-room-like  appearance,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
Thalberg  played  on  Thursday  to  3500  school  chil- 
dren in  Philadelphia ;  Mme.  Johannsen,  as  well  as 
D'Angri,  assisted. 

MoRELLi  has  joined  the  Strakosch  Troupe  in  New 
York,  and  appeared  last  night  in  La  Favorita,  with 
Parodi,  Tiberini  and  Mokini.  Mme.  Di3  Will- 
HORST  seems  to  have  made  a  good  impression  by  her 

debut  in  Litcia Of  Maretzeil's  Opera  in  Havana 

some  reports  say  that  he  is  having  immense  success, 
especially  with  "The  North  Star;"  others  that  his 
singers  are  leaving  him  because  their  salaries  are  not 
paid;  Miss  Phillipps  has  gone  to  Charleston. 

C  H  A  M  B  E  R    CO  N  C  E  R  T  S . 

Tlic  leisflcissoliH  diiiiitcttc  Club's 

SISSITH    CON-CBK.I' 

Will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Pel..  10,  at  Messrs.  Chickekikg's 
Kooms.    Prngranimes  will  be  out  soon.  09  en. 

Half  packa-e  of  four  Tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S2,50, 
Single  tickets  $1  each,  may  be  found  at  tlie  music  stores. 
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3^<E  EI  Xj  C3>  33  33  C>  lijr  . 

THE  THIRD  OF  THE 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

(Beins  the  SECOND  of  the  reRular  series  of  four)  ivill  te  given 
on  SATORDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  7,  at  the  MELODEON,  with 
the  assistance  of 

Herr  EDUAKD  MOLLEWHAUEB, 

THE    CELEEKATED   VIOLINIST. 

The  principal  pieces  will  be  :  Svmphony  in  D  minor,  (No.  4,) 
by  R  Schumann,  (first  time  in  Boston);  Overture,  Fuust,  by 
R.  WagTier;  Grand  Fantasia  for  Violin,  by  Ernst,  and  La 
Sylphide,  performed  by  Herr  Mollenhauer  ;  Overture  to  Semi- 
ramide,  etc.  etc.  .     .     , 

(ty-Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  principal  music 
stores,  where  also  tickets  can  be  obtained.  Packages  of  4 
tickets.  S3;  sinele  ticket  SI. 

\Sy='  Doors  open  at  6K  :    Concert  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 
CARL  ZEREAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 

ISTOTICE- 

THE  Members  of  the  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB  inform  their 
friends  and  subscribers  that  their  SECOND  Concert  of 
the  Series  of  Three,  will  take  place  at 

Mercantile  Hall,  16  Summer  Street, 
On  SATORDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  14th.  1557,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  will  be  kindly  assisted  by 
Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE, 

Mr.  WDLF  FRIES.  Violoncellist,  and 

Mr.  JOSEPH  TKENKLB,  Pianist. 

AUGUST  KREISSMANN Director. 

O^Tickets  Fifty  cents  each.  Concert  to  commence  at  l}i 
o'clock  precisely. 

NOBMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  nest  term  of  this  bighly  successful  Institution  Tnll 
commence  in  North  Reading,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
third  da,y  of  June  next,  and  continue  twelve  weeks.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  Tarious  positions  in  the 
musical  profession,  and  thnrougli  instruction  and  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Ciiculars,  tiiving  particulars,  may  be  obtained  free  of  ex- 
pense, by  addressing  Normal  Musicallnstitute.  North  Reading, 
Mass.  LOWELL  MASON. 

Feb.  7.  6t  GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 

HARVAKD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Reverb  Hodse,  on 
MONDAY,  the  16th  day  of  February,  at  7  o'clock,  P.M. 

H.  WAIIE,  Recording  Secretary. 
Boston,  Feb.  1, 1857. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
"WEDNESDAY  AFTER]NrOOISr  CONCERTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSTO  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1857.    There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Carl  Zerrahn, Conductor. 

For  programme,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Packages  containing  Six  Tickets,  ®1 ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  be  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E.  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING. 

THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED, 

BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING  :  An  Analytical,  Physiolo- 
gical and  Practical  System  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 
By  Carlo  Eassini.    Edited  by  R.  SroRRS  Willis.    Piice  Si. 

The  special  attention  of  Teachers  and  all  persons  interested 
in  the  srudy  and  practice  of  vocal  music,  is  respectfully  called 
to  this  new  and  valuable  work. 

Oliver  Ditson  &,  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

Kreutzer's  40  Studies  for  the  Violin, 

JUST  PUBLISHED Pkice  $1,S0. 

Oliver  Ditson  &.  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

liesideiice  No.  86  Pincltiiey  Street. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .1S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

Ciattiw  Df  \\i  ^^iiiiin  m\  linging, 

"U.    S.   HOTEIi. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway,  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFUSION  OF 

MUSICAL    KNOW^LEDQE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY: 

VOLUME    VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketcli  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {ti77ibre)  and 
expresFive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
■with  a  largo  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  Tvhole  cloth,  price  g?3. 

VOIiXJMB    VIII. 

Dr.  Croteli's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

"With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 

The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 

(Former  price,  S5  25)  In  paper  wrappers,  3fl  13.    By 
mail,  $1  20. 

Volumes  of  tliis  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.     Cherubiui's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue 3fl  63 

"  2.     Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.     Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5-     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

'•  6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  "Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Yol.l,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bas?,  price  88  cents. 

Tols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.     Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOVELLO^S    music    STOMi:^ 
389  Broad^vay,  New  Yoric, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MIiLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 

ORGANIST  of  SECOKD  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

Enir  jSialir  in  JHusital  JSttn^anii^f, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


MANUFACIURERS  OP 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Requiem. 

BT   A.    OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  146.) 

Every  one  must  confess  that  this  style  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  lowly  prayer,  to  the  out- 
pourings of  a  crushed  and  broken  soul,  and  to  the 
solemn  hymns,  which  praise  the  glory  and  the 
works  of  God.  Accordingly  whatever  there  is  in 
the  Eequiem  of  supplication,  prayer,  ascription, 
praise,  meditation  or  Christian  feeling,  is  treated 
in  fugued  or  in  simple  counterpoint,  as  the  Hos- 
tias  for  instance,  yet  always  upon  old  and  purely 
church-like  melodies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  the  church  style,  as  it  was 
used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
by  no  means  afforded  that  epic  and  tragic  char- 
acter which  several  of  the  numbers  composing  the 
Dies  irce  demand.  Here  he  was  compelled  to 
use  throughout  a  phrased  and  pathetic  melody, 
with  a  choice  of  chords,  a  modern  modulation, 
and  a  complete  orchestra;  at  the  same  time 
avoiding,  be  it  understood,  any  direct  or  most 
remote  resemblance  with  theatrical  music,  by 
means  which  the  composer  of  the  Requiem  used, 
and  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Where 
is  the  composer  who  would  undertake  to-day  to 
write  a  Dies  irce  for  voices  alone  ?  The  admis- 
sion or  rejection  of  instrumental  music  in  works 
for  the  church  can  no  longer  be  a  question  of 
Art  for  any  one.  Instruments  are  admitted  by 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  in  the  Greek  church  they 
are  not.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  church 
discipline,  with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
Why  should  the  Catholic  church  reject  the  mu- 
sical intentions  of  the  Dies  irce,  in  which  Mozart 
has  done  nothing  but  reproduce,  through  the  only 


means  his  art  afforded  him,  texts  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  ritual  of  the  church  ? 

Will  earnest  men,  learned  musicians,  bring  us 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  Palestrina  and  Orlando 
Lasso,  that  is,  to  the  childhood  of  musical  art  ? 
Because  you  are  writing  for  the  church,  will  you 
renounce  expressive  melody,  even  when  it  has 
intrinsically  a  religious  character  ?  Will  you 
renounce  nine-tenths  of  the  chords  available, 
banish  the  orchestra,  which  did  not  exist  in  Pal- 
estrina's  time,  and  only  accept  an  extremely 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  whole  technical  and 
aesthetic  material  of  an  art,  which  has  been  per- 
fected through  three  centuries  of  progress  ?  In 
truth,  men  who  write  and  print  such  things,  make 
merry  with  their  readers.  Such  imitation  of  the 
old  masters  to-day  could  produce  nothing  but  a 
worthless  copy  or  impression.  To  imitate  Pales- 
trina were  not  so  extremely  difBcult  a  thing ;  but 
where  is  one  to  get  the  spirit  of  Palestrina,  which 
was  that  of  three  centuries  ago  ? 

The  sole  end  of  this  polemical  digression  has 
been  to  show  how  the  text  and  liturgy  of  a 
funeral  Mass  among  the  Catholics  conspired  to 
form  out  of  the  Requiem  a  bridge  of  connection 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  music, 
under  (he  pen  of  a  composer  like  Mozart.  Here 
are  blended  and  reflected  in  the  focus  of  one 
universal  genius,  the  contemporary  of  all  ages,  the 
different  tendencies  which  have  predominated  in 
church  music  since  it  has  entered  the  actual  state 
of  Art.  Here  you  find  the  antique  melody  of  the 
choral  song,  which  the  Roman  school  had  the 
honor  of  reconciling  with  counterpoint,  in  re- 
storing to  it  whatever  there  was  edifying  in  its 
lofty  and  original  simplicity ;  there  shine  the 
treasures  of  harmony,  heaped  up  by  that  learned 
school  of  organists,  which  arose  and  spread  itself 
in  Germany  in  the  sequel  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  which  the  glorious  representatives  are 
Bach  and  Handel.  In  another  passage  you  find, 
in  just  the  right  place,  and  in  an  incomparably 
superior  degree,  the  elegance  and  the  melodic 
charm,  which  distinguish  the  sacred  works  of  a 
Pergolese  and  Jomelli,  yet  without  any  admix- 
ture of  the  theatrical  and  antiquated  forms  by 
which  these  are  disfigured.* 

The  Abbe  Stadler  said :  "  So  long  as  fig- 
ural  music  shall  maintain  itself  in  the  Catholic 
church,  this  giant  work  (the  Requiem)  will  be  its 
crown."  But  why  ?  Is  it  merely  because  Mo- 
zart, being  by  the  date  of  his  birth  farther 
removed  from  the  source  of  tradition,  had  carried 
its  chain  out  to  the  limit  where  religious  Art 
finally  ceased,  and  because  he  united  within  a 
single  frame  the  great  models  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries?  Was 
*  The  Stahat  Mater  of  the  latter  especially. 


this  historical  cosmopolitanism,  this  perfect  fusion 
of  the  elements  which  time  and  genius  had  pre- 
pared, the  only  title  by  which  the  composer  of 
the  Requiem  placed  himself  above  all  church 
composers  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  there  is  also 
something  in  the  Requiem  which  distinguishes 
Mozart  generally  and  essentially  above  all  others ; 
and  something  which  even  he  was  only  once,  by 
way  of  most  extraordinary  exception,  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give. 

We  already  know  that  Handel  was  the  one 
among  the  old  masters,  from  whom  Mozart  bor- 
rowed the  most  directly.  From  him  he  took,  or 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  thought  of  the 
opening  number  :  Requiem  ceternam,*  &c.,  which 
every  one  recognizes  as  one  of  the  most  sublime 
in  the  whole  whole  work  ;  and  Herr  Weber  cites 
the  beginnings  of  the  two  works  (the  Anthem  : 
"  The  ways  of  Sion  do  mourn,"  and  the  Requiem) 
as  a  most  victorious  argument  in  support  of  his 
singular  view.f        «    *    *    * 

We  admit  that  the  thought  is  just  the  same, 
which  without  doubt  is  granting  a  great  deal. 
Two  preachers  have  preached  on  the  same  text ; 
but  what  a  difference  already  from  the  introduc- 
tion I  How  much  more  learned  and  sublime  is 
Mozart's  commencement !  How  it  breathes  that 
lofty  evangelical  son-ow,  those  tears,  that  fra- 
grance, and  that  antique  poesy  of  the  Roman 
Church,  of  which  Handel,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
Lutheran  composers,  constantly  fell  short.  And 
when  from  the  midst  of  this  mournful  chorus  a 
voice  lifts  itself  to  attune  the  words :  Te  decet 
Jtymnus,  Deus  in  Sion,  does  not  one  seem  to  hear 
the  voice  of  an  archangel  and  of  St.  Cascilia  her- 
self with  her  organ,  sounding  a  fugued  accompani- 
ment, which  the  most  laborious  efforts  of  mortals 
never  could  have   power  to   reach  ?     Here  the 

*  Text  to  No.  1 : 

Requiem  ceternam  dona  eis,  Domine,  et  lux  per- 
petua  luceat  eis. 

Te  decet  hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  reddetur 
votum  in  Jerusalem. 

Exaudi  orationem  meam  ;  ad  Te  omnis  caro  veniet. 
Kequiem,  &c. 

Kyrie  eleison ;  Christe  eleison. 

Rest  eternal  give  unto  them,  0  Lord,  and  may  light 
perpetual  shine  on  them. 

To  thee  belong  hymns,  0  God,  in  Sion,  and  unto 
thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed  in  Jerusalem. 

Hear  my  supplication;  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh 
come.     Rest  eternal,  &c. 

Lord  have  mercy  ;  Christ  have  mercy. 

f  M.  OulibichefF  here  also  cites  the  first  sixteen 
measures  of  Handel's  anthem,  and  the  corresponding 
eight  measures  of  the  Rifornel  or  instrumented  pre- 
lude of  the  Requiem.  The  theme  is  nearly  identical, 
but  the  treatment  essentially  different,  and  the  whole 
resemblance  is  confined  to  the  ritornel  and  following 
bars  of  the  Reqitiem. — En. 
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chorus  gets  possession  of  the  figure  of  the  instru- 
mental theme,  which  has  accompanied  the  solo. 
The  song  announces  itself  in  canonical  windings, 
which,  long  drawn  out,  like  the  echoes  of  a  hymn 
from  the  first  days  of  Christendom,  resound 
through  the  galleries  and  tomb-stones  of  a  vast 
catacomb.  At  the  words  :  Et  lux  perpelua,  re- 
peated in  alternate  phrases,  the  orchestra  de- 
scends in  majestic  unison  upon  the  intervals  of 
the  chord  ;  the  trumpets  sound  the  sublime  fare- 
well ;  the  choir  conclude  with  a  soft  and  myste- 
rious solemnity  upon  the  dominant :  luceat  eis. 
Has  be  not  already  stepped  into  the  eternal  light 
invoked  for  the  dead,  he,  who  has  written  these 
first  eleven  pages  of  the  Requiem,  so  much  do 
they  seem  to  transcend  all  ordinary  human  mani- 
festations of  power ! 

And  these  are  the  monstrous  plagiarisms,  under 
whose  weight  Plerr  Weber  would  fain  crush  his 
opponents,  who,  as  be  said,  slandered  Mozart  far 
more  than  he  himself  did,  when  they  assumed 
that  Mozart  put  his  name  to  such  youthful 
siudies  !  !  But  what  if  the  plagiarist  had  never 
thought  at  all  of  Handel's  anthem,  or  had  not 
even  known  it  ?  The  reader  shall  judge  for 
himself.  While  1  copied  off  these  broad  cita- 
tions, I  sought  in  my  memory  for  the  theme  of  the 
Mlsericordias  Domini,  which  Mozart  is  supposed 
have  borrowed  from  Eberlin,*  and  judge  of  my 
astonishment,  this  theme  is  precisely  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Requiem  : 
Moderato. 
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Can  -  ta  -  bo  in  ae  -  ter  -  -  .  - 
The  relationship  is  here  much  clearer,  since  as 
regards  the  voice  part,  i.  e.,  the  subject  itself  and 
its  answer  in  the  fifth,  it  amounts  to  identity. 
But  for  the  rest,  the  Requiem  ceternam  no  more 
resembles  the  various  fugued  developments  of  the 
Mlsericordias  Domini,  than  either  of  these  compo- 
sitions does  the  anthem  of  Handel.  As  the  Abbe 
Stadler  tells  us,  the  thematic  subjects  in  works  of 
the  fugued  style,  are  common  property,  like 
themes  proposed  for  academic  competition.  When- 
ever Mozart  chose  a  borrowed  theme,  which  was 
harder  to  treat  than  a  theme  of  his  own  invention, 
he  deemed  the  thought  worthy  of  another  and  no 
doubt  a  better  development.  He  certainly  would 
never  have  employed  it  to  treat  it  worse  than 
they  who  had  used  it  before  him. 

The  Allegro  of  No.  1— that  is,  the  Fugue  of  the 
Ktjrie  eleison— IS  worthy  of  the  slow  tempo  which 
it  follows,  and  to  which  it  is  adapted  by  the  plan 
of  its  figures  in  sixteenths  and  by  the  elevated, 
solemn  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
But  it  presents  difficulties  in  execution  which  few 
choirs  can  quite  victoriously  surmount.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  ludicrous  should  so  threaten  the 
sublime  in  this  masterpiece  of  choral  composition. 
If  the  Kyrie  is  badly  or  indifferently  sung,  it  is 
intolerable,  or  of  a  more  than  ambiguous  effect ; 
but  with  a  masterly  delivery  it  is  subHme. 
[To  be  continued.] 


^  The  worth  of  Art  appears  most  eminent  in  music, 
since  it  requires  no  material,  no  subject-matter,  whose 
effect  must  be  deducted.     It  is  wholly  form  and  power, 
and  it  raises  and  ennobles  whatever  it  expresses. 
Goethe. 

*  So  says  the  Abb^  Stadler. 


Mendelssohn  and  his  Music. 

[CoQcluded.] 

Tlie  life  and  labors  of  Mendelssohn  thus  were 
ended.  In  glancing  at  the  labors  in  relation  to 
the  life,  we  are  first  struck  with  the  vastness  of 
their  quantity.  A  hundred  works,  many  of  them 
of  the  fullest  proportions,  testify  to  an  industry 
almost  unparalleled.  But  indeed,  composition  was 
not  the  task — it  was  the  instinctive  occupation  of 
Mendelssohn's  mind.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places 
he  was  engaged  in  the  conception  or  development 
of  musical  ideas.  This  process  was  incessantly 
carried  on  during  his  numerous  journeys,  and  at 
every  resting  place  his  first  requirement  was  a 
table,  that  the  results  might  be  securely  noted. 
Music  was  at  once  the  medium  and  material  of 
his  thoughts,  and  those  thoughts  flowed  with  a 
freedom  only  less  marvellous  than  their  symmetry 
and  intrinsic  worth.  It  is  said  that  bis  music  to 
the  Antigone  was  the  work  of  only  eleven  days — ■ 
a  feat  that  equals  Handel's  alleged  composition  of 
the  Messiah  in  three  weeks.  He  was  present  in 
the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  on  an  occasion  when 
Handel's  Coronation  Anthem  was  with  other 
works,  to  be  performed.  The  concert  was  already 
began,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  recitative, 
the  words  of  which  appeared  in  the  te.xt-books 
given  to  the  public,  was  omitted  from  the  part- 
copies.  Noticing  the  perplexity  of  the  managers, 
Mendelssohn  quietly  said,  "  Wait  a  little,  I  will 
help  you  ;"  and  sitting  down,  composed  within  half 
an  hour  a  recitative  with  complete  orchestral 
accompaniments,  which  were  re-copied,  distrib- 
uted, and  while  yet  wet  from  the  pen,  were  played 
at  sight.  How  spontaneonsly  not  only  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  even  impressions  derived  from 
scenery,  took  with  him  a  melodic  form,  is  shown 
in  the  origin  of  his  finest  overture.  On  his  return 
from  Scotland,  in  1829,  his  sisters  entreated  him  to 
to  tell  them  something  of  the  Hebrides.  "  That 
cannot  be  told,"  said  he,  "  it  can  only  be  played ;" 
and  seating  himself  at  the  piano,  he  improvised 
what  he  afterwards  expanded  into  the  Overture 
to  Fingal's  Cave.  The  Songs  without  Words, 
which  are  now  amongst  the  most  popular  parlor 
music  in  the  world,  had  a  similar  origin  in  the 
habitual  necessity  for  musical  expression  in  place 
of  verbal.  The  apparent  anomaly  involved  in 
their  title  ceases  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
charming  wordless  lyrics  were  really  the  native 
language  of  the  composer,  and  that  he  is  in  them 
as  truly  descriptive,  thoughtful,  impassioned,  or 
even  satirical,  as  if  he  had  held  the  pen  of  Barry 
Cornwall  or  Heinrich  Heine.  That  they  convey 
varied  impressions  to  different  minds,  by  no  means 
implies  that  the  ideas  embodied  in  them  by  the 
composer  were  not  clear  and  specific.  What  they 
mean  we  should  be  sorry  here  to  guess,  with  the 
knowledge  that  most  musical  readers  have  some- 
where near  them  some  more  pleasant  interpreter 
holding  the  known  credentials  of  sensibility  and 
fancy ! 

But  there  would  be  an  injurious  error  in  sup- 
posing, because  music  is  described  as  the  natural 
speech  of  Mendelssohn's  mind — thus  accounting 
for  the  great  breadth  covered  by  its  permanent 
record — that  therefore  his  works  are  a  mere  diary 
of  personal  thoughts  and  feelings.  Mendelssohn 
did  not  belong  to  the  diseased  ultra-subjective 
school  of  poets  which  haunt  this  age  like  so  many 
unblest  and  bodiless  ghosts,  but  rather  to  that 
higher  order  which  includes  Shakspeare  and 
Goethe — the  order  of  healthy,  synthetic  genius, 
which  uses  the  whole  realm  of  nature  and  the 
wide  range  of  human  character  as  an  open  mag- 
azine of  materials  for  new  and  individual  creation. 
The  works  of  Mendelssohn  are  as  various  in  kind 
as  they  are  vast  in  quantity,  enriching  every 
department  of  composition  except  Opera.  Even 
in  this  last  direction  fragments  remain  which 
only  want  completeness  to  rank  with  the  highest 
efforts  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Weber.  In  bis 
detached  scena,  entitled  Infelice,  and  the  published 
portions  of  "The  Son  and  Stranger,"  the  true 
dramatic  life  tlirobs  as  powerfully  as  in  Fidelio  or 
Zauherflole.  Plow  facile  and  splendid  was  the 
instinct  of  representative  truth  thus  imperfectly 
utilized,  is  shown  in  the  equal  ease  with  which  it 
rose  to  the  highest  level  of  the  two  opposite  schools 


of  Drama,  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical.  The 
harmonies  he  gave  to  Shakspeare  and  to  Sophocles 
seem  to  be  no  gift,  but  a  part  of  the  organic 
growth  of  the  woflcs  they  illustrate.  He  does  not 
so  much  sing  in  the  two  realms  of  Fancy  and  of 
Fate,  as  that  they  themselves  endow  him  with 
their  own  voices.  This  instinctive  fidelity  to 
occasion  and  character  is  indeed  visible  through 
all  his  works,  from  the  song,  with  or  without  words, 
up  through  quartets,  symphonies,  psalms,  and 
oratorios.  The  mannerisms  charged  upon  Men- 
delssohn, which  do  not  vary  with  the  occasion, 
may  be  all  conceded,  for,  like  the  Claude  light 
and  the  Rembrandt  shadow,  they  serve  only  to 
identify  the  artist's  work.  Probably,  for  instance, 
no  other  composer  ever  wound  up  so  many  produc- 
tions with  flights  of  high  soft  cords  con  sordino.  It 
was  his  habit,  more  than  that  of  any  composer 
known  to  us,  to  concert  his  music — the  voices,  or  the 
voice  and  instrument,  making  quite  separate  con- 
tributions to  the  total  effect.  There  are  also  occa- 
sional recurrences  of  phrase  and  figure,  instantly 
to  be  recognized  as  Mendelssohnian.  But  all  this 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  integrity  of  each  indi- 
vidual composition.  The  Italian  symphony  is  as 
unlike  the  Scotch  as  Childe  Harold  is  unlike  Mar- 
mion.  The  one  is  full  of  blue  sky,  gaiety,  and 
passion;  the  other  is  misty,  rugged,  and  charged 
successively  with  solemn  and  martial  memories. 
Every  work  of  Mendelssohn  known  to  us  is 
stamped  with  the  same  consistency.  All  his  mel- 
odic wealth — and  what  composer  has  left  so  many 
fine  airs  floating  in  the  memory  ?^and  all  the 
resources  of  his  masterly  part-writing,  are  made 
to  subserve  a  clear  prevision  and  intent,  thus 
securing  artistic  unity  in  the  work,  and  conveying 
to  the  mind  a  satisfactory  impression  of  keeping 
and  completeness. 

But  in  the  chief  representative  action  of  Men- 
delssohn's genius,  the  mere  dramatic  faculty  seems 
to  pass  out  of  sight  in  the  splendor  of  a  pure 
inspiration.  He  is  preeminently  the  musical 
interpreter  of  the  Christian  Evangel.  Many 
before  him  had  embodied  sacred  sentiments  and 
incidents  in  noble  compositions.  Anglican  service- 
music  and  Catholic  masses  are  rich  with  many  a 
a  strain  worthy  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
consecrated.  But  Handel  alone,  before  Mendels- 
sohn, had  risen  to  the  full  height  "  of  this  great 
argument."  In  the  Messiah,  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  of  praise  found  expression  so  sublime  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  no  form  of  ascription  could  be 
worthier  of  the  Divine  Object.  Nor  can  it  be  at 
all  pretended  that  Mendelssohn  has  exceeded  or 
even  equalled  Handel  in  the  grandeur  of  his 
choral  movements,  though  the  already  named 
"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  and  the  concluding  chorusses 
of  his  Hymn  of  Praise  and  Forty-second  Psalm, 
might  suggest  a  doubt  on  that  point.  And  yet  is 
his,  of  all  music,  the  most  entirely  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  new  dispensation.  To  the  great 
utterance  of  praise  he  has  added  the  sentiment  of 
love  in  its  most  exquisite  forms,  and  to  faith  he 
he  has  given  a  character  of  touching  confidence. 
In  his  harmony  the  human  and  divine  seem  to  be 
harmonized ;  the  aspiration  of  man  is  attuned  to 
the  nature  and  precept  of  Christ.  Those  who 
remember  the  alto  song,  "  Oh,  Rest  in  the  Lord," 
and  the  chorusses,  "  Happy  and  blest  are  They," 
and  "  I  waited  on  the  Lord,"  will  feel  all  the  truth 
of  what  we  write.  This  spirit  is,  indeed,  trans- 
fused, willi  all  the  harmonizing  power  of  light, 
through  Mendelssohn's  oratorios  and  psalms ;  and 
judging  from  the  fragments  of  the  unfinished 
oratorio  of  Christus,  it  would  probably  have  found 
its  finest  development  in  that  work.  Sterner 
elements,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  these 
compositions.  The  invocations  of  the  Baalites  in 
Elijah,  and  the  exclamatory  chorusses  of  the 
persecuting  Jews  in  St.  Paul  and  Christus,  are 
terrible  in  their  fidelity  to  the  fell  spirit  of  fantas- 
tical rage.  The  Jewish  chorusses,  especially,  give 
so  startlingly  real  a  presentment  of  ruthless  fury 
in  the  mobs  who  stoned  Stephen  and  crucified 
Christ,  as  to  set  us  musing  with  curious  interest  on 
the  psychological  question  how  far  the  composer's 
Hebrew  descent  in  this  case  modifies  the  action  of 
imagination.  The  chorus,  "  Stone  him  to  Death," 
has  intense  cruelty  in  every  bar  of  its  broken  and 
complicated  rhythm.     But  all  this,  though  in  itself 
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fine  dramatic  portraiture,  has  its  finest  use  in 
eliciting,  by  contrast,  and  in  musical  expression, 
the  Christian  spirit  of  faith  and  love.  In  realizing 
that  contrast,  Mendelssohn's  happy  and  original 
conception  of  the  use  of  chorales  in  Oratorio  has 
greatly  aided,  however  we  may  doubt  whether  his 
success  has  justified  Meyerbeer  in  extending  the 
practice  to  Opera.*  After  the  fierce  tumult  of 
sounds  which  precedes  the  stoning  of  Stephen, 
with  what  a  sacred  and  soothing  simplicity  ascend 
the  harmonies  of  the  fine  old  German  tune  which 
follows — harmonies  which  well  might  be  supposed 
fit  to  rise  to  heaven  with  the  passing  soul  of  a 
Christian  martyr  !  By  the  occasional  introduction 
of  these  adapted  hymns,  Mendelssohn  strikes  the 
dominant  tone  of  his  sacred  works;  and  the  fact 
that  the  impression  they  produce  is  sustained  and 
even  intensified  by  his  own  richer  and  more 
elaborate  movements,  surely  justifies  the  claim  we 
have  made  on  his  behalf,  that  he  is  preeminently 
the  musical  interpreter  of  Christianity. 


(Continued  from  page  13S.) 

Characters  of  Musical  Instruments. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Berlioz.) 
TROMBONES. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  trombones ;  each  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  human  voice  to 
which  it  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  in  quality 
of  tone  and  compass.  The  Sojirano  Trombone, 
— the  smallest  and  highest  of  them  all, — exists 
still  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  is  unknown  in 
France ;  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  used  in  the 
scores  of  the  great  masters;  which  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  it  should  not  figure  there  sooner  or 
later,  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  trumpets 
with  pistons — even  the  highest — can  advantage- 
ously supply  its  place.  Gluck  alone,  in  his  Italian 
score  of  Orfeo,  has  written  the  soprano  trombone 
under  the  name  of  Cornetto.  He  has  made  it 
double  the  soprano  voices  of  the  chorus,  while  the 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass  trombones  double  the  other 
voices. 

These  three  last-named  trombones  are  the  only 
ones  in  general  use  ;  and  it  should  also  be  added, 
that  the  alto  trombone  does  not  exist  in  all  French 
orchestras,  while  the  bass  trombone  is  almost 
unknown  among  them ;  it  is  even  almost  always 
confounded  with  the  third  tenor  trombone,  which 
has  the  charge  of  playing  the  lowest  part,  and  to 
which,  for  this  reason,  the  name  is  very  improperly 
given  of  bass  trombone,  from  which  it  materially 
differs. 

Trombones  are  instruments  with  slides,  of  which 
the  double  tube  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
instantaneously,  by  a  simple  movement  of  the 
player's  arm.  It  may  be  conceived  that  these 
variations  of  the  length  of  the  tube  must  com- 
pletely change  the  key  of  the  instrument, — which 
is  the  case.  Whence  it  follows,  that  trombones, 
possessing,  like  all  brass  instruments,  all  the  notes 
resulting  from  the  natural  resonance  of  the  tube 
ill  all  positions,  have  thereby  a  complete  chromatic 
scale,  interrupted  only  at  one  point  below,  as  will 
be  presently  seen. 

The  sound  of  the  bass  trombone  is  majestic,  for- 
midable and  terrible  ;  and  to  it  belongs,  of  right, 
the  lowest  part  in  all  masses  of  brass  instruments. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  the  misfortune,  in  Paris,  of 
being  utterly  deprived  of  it ;  it  is  not  taught  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  no  trombone  player  has  yet 
been  willing  to  acquire  its  familiar  practice. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  majority  of  modern 
German  scores,  and  even  of  ancient  French  and 
Italian  scores,  written  for  orchestras  which  pos- 
sess, or  did  possess,  this  instrument,  must  be  more 
or  less  deranged  when  they  are  performed  in 
Paris.     Thus,  in  Weber's  Freijscliiitz, 


there  are  some  low  Dbs  beneath  the  :9l.":^ 
staff",  in  the   accompaniment  of  the  r  [- 

huntsman's  chorus  ;  and  farther  on,  T^ 

where  the  hermit  enters,  there  are  some  low  Els, 
rpt;  "l"l  These  notes  are  therefore  of  neces- 
p^~  I  Jj  sity  carried  into  the  octave  above, 
^^T"  because  the  three  players  in  the 
Opera  orchestra  exclusively  make  use  of  the  tenor 
trombone,  which  has  them  not.     It  is  the  same 
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with  the  sustained  low  Cbs,  in  the 
chorus  of  (JiluA's  Alceste :  "  Pleure, 
O  patrie  ; "  only,  here,  the  eflfect  of 
these  double  Cs  is  extremely  impor-  ■*■ 

tant,   which  makes  their  transposition  truly  de- 
plorable. 

The  bass  trombone  cannot  lend  itself  to  rapid 
movements  with  the  celerity  which  others  of  the 
same  family  can  command ;  the  length  and  size  of 
its  tube  requires  rather  more  time  to  be  put  in 
vibration ;  and  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  its 
slide, — mancEuvred  by  the  aid  of  a  handle  which 
supplies,  in  certain  positions,  the  length  of  the 
arm, — does  not  admit  of  great  agility.  Hence  the 
real  impossibility  for  German  artists  who  use  the 
bass  trombone,  to  execute  a  crowd  of  passages  in 
our  modern  French  scores,  which  our.  trombone- 
players  render  as  well  as  they  on  the  tenor  trom- 
ijone. 

The  trombone  is, —  in  my  opinion, — the  true 
chief  of  that  race  of  wind  instruments  which  I 
have  designated  as  epic  instruments.  It  possesses, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  both  nobleness  and  gran- 
deur ;  it  has  all  the  deep  and  powerful  accents  of 
high  musical  poetry, — from  the  religious  accent, 
calm  and  imposing,  to  the  wild  clamours  of  the 
orgy.  It  depends  on  the  composer  to  make  it  by 
turn  chaunt  like  a  choir  of  priests;  threaten, 
lament,  ring  a  funeral  knell,  raise  a  hymn  of  glory, 
break  forth  into  frantic  cries,  or  sound  its  dread 
flourish  to  awaken  the  dead  or  to  doom  the  living. 

There  have  nevertheless  been  found  means  to 
degrade  it, — some  thirty  years  since — by  reducing 
it  to  a  servile  redoubling,  as  useless  as  grotesque, 
of  the  double-bass  part.  This  plan  has  been  at 
present  almost  abandoned.  But  there  may  be 
seen,  in  a  host  of  scores,  otherwise  very  beautiful, 
the  basses  doubled  almost  constantly  in  unison  by 
a  single  trombone.  I  know  nothing  less  harmon- 
ious, or  more  vulgar  than  this  mode  of  instrumen- 
tation. The  sound  of  the  trombone  is  so  markedly 
characterized,  that  it  should  never  be  heard  but 
for  the  production  of  some  special  effect ;  its  duty, 
therefore,  is  not  to  strengthen  the  double-basses, 
with  the  sound  of  which,  moreover,  its  quality  of 
tone  has  no  sort  of  sympathy.  Besides,  it  should 
be  understood  that  a  single  trombone  in  an  or- 
chestra seems  always  more  or  less  out  of  place. 
This  instrument  needs  harmony,  or,  at  least, 
unison  with  the  other  members  of  its  family, 
in  order  that  its  various  attributes  may  be  com- 
pletely manifested.  Beethoven  has  sometimes 
employed  it  in  pairs,  like  the  trumpets;  but  the 
time-honored  custom  of  writing  them  in  three 
parts  appears  to  me  preferable. 

The  character  of  tone  in  trombones  varies 
according  to  the  degree  of  loudness  with  which 
their  sound  is  emitted.  In  a  fortissimo,  it  is 
menacing  and  formidable ;  particularly,  if  the 
three  trombones  be  in  unison,'or  at  least,  if  two  of 
them  be  in  unison,  the  third  being  an  octave  below 
the  two  others.  Such  is  the  terrific  scale  in  D 
minor,  upon  which  Gluck  has  founded  the  chorus 
of  Furies  in  the  second  act  of  his  Iphif/enia  in 
Tauride.  Such  also  is — but  still  more  sublime — 
the  immense  shout  of  three  united  trombones, 
answering  like  the  wrathful  voice  of  the  infernal 
gods,  to  Alceste's  summons: — "Ombre!  larve! 
campagne  di  morte !"  in  that  prodigious  air  the 
original  idea  of  which  Gluck  allowed  to  be  per- 
verted by  the  French  translator ;  but  which,  as  it 
is,  has  dwelt  in  the  memory  of  all  the  world,  with 
its  unlucky  first  verse: — "Divinites  du  Styx! 
ministres  de  la  mort !"  Let  us  here  moreover 
remark,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  this  piece,  when  the  trombones  divided 
into  three  parts  respond — imitating  the  rhythm  of 
the  air, — in  this  phrase:  "  Je  n'invoquerai  point 
votre  pitie  cruellc  !" — let  us  here  observe,  I  say, 
that  by  the  very  effect  of  this  division,  the  quality 
of  tone  of  the  trombone  assumes  instantly  some- 
thing ironical,  hoarse,  frightfully  joyous, — very 
different  from  the  grand  fury  of  the  preceding 
unisons. 

In  simple  forte,  trombones,  in  three-part  har- 
mony, in  the  medium  particularly,  have  an  e.xpres- 
sion  of  heroic  pomp,  of  majesty,  of  loftiness,  which 
the  prosaic  commonplace  of  a  vulgar  melody  could 
alone  mipair  or  destroy.  They  then  acquire — • 
with  enormously  increased  grandeur — the  expres- 


sion of  trumpets;  they  no  longer  menace,  they 
proclaim  ;  they  chaunt,  instead  of  roar.  It  should 
be  remarked,  merely,  that  the  sound  of  the  bass 
trombone  always  predominates  more  or  less,  in 
such  a  case,  over  the  two  others ;  particularly  if 
the  first  be  an  alto  trombone. 

In  mezzo-forte  in  the  medium,  in  unison  or  in 
harmony  with  a  slow  movement,  trombones  assume 
a  religious  character.  Mozart,  in  his  choruses  of 
ihe  priests  of  Is  is,  in  the  Zauherfliite,  has  produced 
admirable  models  of  the  manner  of  giving  these 
instruments  a  sacerdotal  voice  and  attribute. 

The  pianissimo  of  trombones,  applied  to  har- 
monies belonging  to  the  minor  mode  is  gloomy, 
lugubrious,  I  had  almost  said,  hideous.  If,  par- 
ticularly, the  chords  be  brief,  and  broken  by  rests, 
it  has  the  effect  of  hearing  some  strange  monsters 
giving  utterance,  in  dim  shadow,  to  howls  of  ill- 
suppressed  rage.  Never,  to  my  thinking,  has  there 
been  better  dramatic  effect  deduced  from  this 
special  accent  of  trombones,  than  by  Spontini,  in 
his  matchless  funeral  march  of  the  Vestale: — 
"  Perisse  la  Vestale  impie,"  &c. ;  and  by  Beet- 
hoven, in  the  immortal  duet  of  the  second  act  of 
Fidelia,  sung  by  Leonora  and  the  jailer,  while 
digging  the  grave  of  the  prisoner  about  to  die. 

Gluck,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Weber,  Spontini, 
and  some  others,  have  comprehended  all  the 
importance  of  the  trombone's  duties ;  they  have 
applied  the  various  characteristics  of  this  noble 
instrument,  with  perfect  intelligence,  to  depicting 
human  passion,  to  illustrating  the  sounds  of 
Nature;  and  they  have,  in  consequence,  main- 
tained its  power,  its  dignity,  and  its  poetry.  But 
to  constrain  it — as  the  herd  of  composers  now  do 
— to  howl  out  in  a  credo  brutal  phrases  less  worthy 
of  a  sacred  edifice  than  of  a  tavern ;  to  sound  as 
for  the  entry  of  Ale.xander  into  Babylon,  when 
there  is  nothing  more  forthcoming  than  the 
pirouette  of  a  dancer;  to  strum  chords  of  the 
tonic  and  the  dominant  in  a  light  song  that  a  guitar 
would  suffice  to  accompany;  to  mingle  its  olympian 
voice  with  the  trumpery  melody  of  a  vaudeville 
duet,  or  with  the  frivolous  noise  of  a  quadrille ; 
to  prepare,  in  the  tuttis  of  a  concerto,  the  trium- 
phal advent  of  the  hautboy  or  a  flute ; — is  to 
impoverish,  to  degrade  a  magnificent  individuality ; 
it  is  to  make  a  hero  into  a  slave  and  a  buffoon ;  it 
is  to  tarnish  the  orchestra  ;  it  is  to  render  impotent 
and  futile  all  rational  progression  of  the  instru- 
mental forces;  it  is  to  ruin  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  Art ;  it  is  to  commit  a  voluntary  act  of 
vandalism,  or  to  give  token  of  an  absence  of 
sentiment  for  expression  amounting  to  stupidity. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Beethoven's  Early  Sonatas. 

Few,  if  any,  biographies  of  artists  afford  us  much 
insight  into  the  formation  and  development  of  their 
minds.  Such  a  void  is  filled  in  the  life  of  Beet- 
novEX  by  those  earlier  works  (before'*179S).  They 
were  to  me  a  great  anthropological  lesson,  and  are 
the  same,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  many  others.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  the  note  of  "  A.  W.  T."  demands  a 
reply,  induces  me  to  claim  some  more  space  for  them 
in  your  paper. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  I  have  seen  when  a 
boy  more  th.in  three  Sonatas  in  manuscript;  and  to 
assure  myself,  I  have  examined  catalogues  and  biog- 
raphies on  the  subject  until  I  found  in  the  Universal 
Lexicon  der  Tonkunst,  now  published  in  numbers  by 
E.  Bernsdorf,  Liszt,  Marschner  and  others,  in  the 
article  "  Beethoven,"  p.  357,  that  B.  published  and 
dedicated  six  Sonatas  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Co- 
logne. 

The  article  iu  which  this  statement  occurs  is  un- 
questionably the  best  of  all  that  I  have  been  able 
to  read,  and  therefore  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
Still  it  may  be  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  who  has 
worse  mistakes  to  answer  for  than  this  one.  Never- 
tlieless  it  may  be  that  Beethoven  composed  and 
published  another  set  of  three  Sonatas,  and  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  tliat  this  may  prove  to  be  the  case. 

What  an  interesting  parallel  those  earlier  works  of 
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Beethoven  form  to  those  seven  plays  of  Shakspeare 
not  included  hi  the  collection  of  his  works,  but  for 
which  no  other  author  can  be  found  !  How  desirable 
it  is  that  "A.  W.  T."  should,  either  through  your 
columns  or  in  his  anxiously  expected  biography,  de- 
vote a  chapter  to  those  disowned  children  of  Beet- 
hoven's youthful  fancy  !  F-  W.  M. 
Eoxbury,  Feb.  12. 

New  York,  Feb.  9. — There  is  one  branch  of 
music,  which,  though  extremely  popular  with  the 
masses,  seldom  is  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  wri- 
ters ;  I  refer  to  organ  music — not  the  organ  fugues 
of  Bach  or  the  studies  of  Rink  ;  not  the  harmonious 
thunder  of  diapason  or  sub-bass;  but  the  more  com- 
mon and  more  popular  street-organ  music.  Some 
wretched  creatures  who  have  no  music  in  their  souls, 
are  continually  grumbling  about  the  annoyances  of 
these  musical  demonstrations;  but  this  unhappy 
class  of  persons  are  few  and  are  daily  growing  fewer. 
The  fact  is,  there  lias  recently  been  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  street  organs.  The  music  is  generally 
much  better  in  quality  than  formerly,  and  the  instru- 
ments themselves  are  now  really  a  pleasure  to  hear. 
Often,  at  night,  when  the  streets  are  still  and  quiet, 
on  returning  from  the  opera  your  ear  will  catch  the 
distant  tones  of  some  air  you  have  just  heard  war- 
bled by  Lagrange  or  Parodi,  floating  from  afar,  like 
a  sweet  echo.  At  one  corner  the  death-song  in  Lucia 
is  wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  Broad- 
way, while  in  the  next  block  the  Miserere  of  Trova- 
tore  brings  back  memories  of  Brignoli  or  Tiberini, 
who  sing  their  swan-like  songs  in  the  little  cylindrical 
prisons  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  confined. 
Then  the  next  moment  we  hear  the  Casta  Viva,  and 
as  we  pass  on  it  merges  into  some  of  Verdi's  pas- 
sionate arias,  till  frequently  a  night  walk  in  Broad- 
way is  one  continued  concert.  There  is  one  air  from 
Verdi's  Lombardi,  which  belongs  to  the  repertoire  of 
almost  every  street  organ,  and  is  unconsciously 
whistled  by  news-boys  and  hummed  by  everybody 
else.  Verdi  is  now  the  reigning  musical  genius  in 
New  York,  as  well  as  in  Italy. 

There  is  one  air,  however,  without  which  a  street 
organ  would  no  more  be  a  street  organ  than  a  man 
without  a  head  would  be  a  man.  After  Verdi  and 
Donizetti,  the  street  organs  fall  back  upon  the  inev- 
itable "Mira  Norma"  of  Bellini,  as  if  it  was  their 
normal  condition.  When  you  see  a  boy  in  New 
York  approaching  you,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
will  be  safe  in  the  conclusion  that  his  Christian  name 
is  John ;  and  when  you  hear  the  tones  of  a  street 
organ  in  the  distance,  but  too  far  off  to  distinguish 
the  melody,  ^ou  may  be  certain  that  it  is  "  Mira 
Norma."  As  a  distinguished  poet  aptly  remarks  : 
"  Be  weather  clear,  or  damp,  or  stormy, 
They're  always  playing  "  Hear  me,  Normy." 

Talking  about  Norma  naturally  reminds  one  of 
the  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  Pakodi 
and  Tiberini  and  Mokelli  have  been  singing 
away  to  swarms  of  dead-heads,  every  evening's  per- 
formance entailing  a  considerable  pecuniary  loss 
upon  the  unlucky  manager.  Strakosch  has  made 
a  great  mistake  in  refusing  to  advertise  in  other 
than  the  three  prominent  morning  dailies.  Tlie 
smaller  papers,  and  especially  the  Sunday  press, 
exercise  an  immense  influence  in  musical  and  theat- 
rical affairs,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded. 
Strakosch  has  offended  these  journals  in  their  most 
tender  place — their  pockets ;  and  as  his  company  is 
by  no  means  perfect,  the  critics  can  find  plenty  of 
crevices  into  which  to  insert  their  critical  crowbars. 

The  other  evening  at  the  opera  I  met  a  friend- 
one  of  those  mysteriously  "  knowing  "  persons,  who 
are  gushing  over  with  tattle  and  small-talk,  and  can 
tell   you   everything   about   everybody.     He   was  a 


regular /iatoHc'' of  the  opera,  and  it  was  with  no  small 
pleasure  that  he  found  in  me  a  listener  ;  and  I  must 
confess  I  was  greatly  interested  in  his  garrulous 
gossip.  He  knew  everybody,  and  volunteered  an 
indefinite  amount  of  information  in  general. 

"  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  you  observe  sitting  in 
the  parquette  circle  an  elderly  gentleman  with  iron- 
grey  hair,  rather  stooping  shoulders,  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, and  an  opera-glass  1 "  Yes,  I  had  seen  him 
every  night  sitting  in  the  same  seat  near  the  stage, 
and  apparently  enjoying  the  music  most  intensely.  I 
had  not  known  who  he  was  till  Jenkins  (that  is  my 
gossippy  friend's  name)  told  me  it  was  Bancroft. 
There  may  be  seen  night  after  night  our  great  his- 
torian, whose  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (!)  and  Phillip 
the  Second  (!)  have  brought  him  an  income  of 
$30,000  a  year,  applauding  a  cadenza  and  drinking 
in  the  delights  of  Italian  music.  He  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  opera,  and  Jenkins  told  me  he  knew 
him  well,  and  that  he  had  greatly  assisted  him  in  the 
compilation  of  Phillip  II.  But  I  never  placed  much 
confidence  in  these  assertions  of  Jenkins. 

Jenkins  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  many  dead-heads 
were  present,  and  volunteered  to  point  some  out  to 
me.  So  he  directed  my  attention  to  a  row  of  ladies 
seated  on  a  front  seat  of  the  parquette  ;  they  were 
elegantly  dressed,  and  attracted  considerable  notice 
from  their  beauty  and  self-possessed,  yet  unassuming 
deportment.  They  were  a  family  of  fashionable 
Broadway  modistes,  who  by  industry  and  energy  have 
amassed  a  fortune,  and  own  several  of  the  finest 
stores  on  Broadway.  I  knew  not  what  Jenkins 
meant  by  pointing  them  out  to  me,  until  be  told  me 
they  were  all  dead-heads  !  The  Paterfamilias,  the 
Mater,  and  some  six  children  had  every  night  their 
free  seats  in  the  parquette.  Why  1  Because  they 
were  friends  of  a  well-known  musical  agent,  who  has 
the  free  entree  of  the  Academy  and  the  use  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  seats. 

An  elegant  gentleman,  arrayed  in  unexceptionable 
broadcloth,  with  carefully  trimmed  moustache,  lemon 
colored  kids,  and  a  white  ivory  opera-glass,  arose 
near  me,  shedding  an  odor  of  Fraugissani  on  every 
side.  I  was  at  once  impressed  by  his  magnificence, 
and  inquired  of  Jenkins  as  to  his  identity.  "  Oh," 
said  Jenkins,  "  I  know  him  well.  He  is  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  and  gets  books  from  publishers,  sells 
them,  and  is  altogether  a  perfect  specimen  of  that 
peculiar  race  of  literary  hacks,  a  shabby-genteel 
Irish  literar)-  man."  "  But,"  said  I,  "  surely  that 
elegant  person  is  not  a  dead-head  !  "  "  Precisely 
so,"  was  the  answer ;  "  he  is  a  dead-head." 

A  number  of  boys  and  young  men  made  a  little 
noise  here,  and  I  remarked  how  annoying  such  ill- 
mannered  persons  were.  "  Not  to  be  wondered  at," 
said  my  Mentor.  "  One  of  the  young  clerks  in  a 
Broadway  music  store  had  some  twenty-five  free 
tickets  given  him,  and  has  distributed  them  among 
his  friends."  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  they're  all  dead- 
heads '!  "     "  Precisely  so,"  said  Jenkins. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  wearing  a  gigantic  pair  of 
green  spectacles,  who  constantly  flitted  about  the 
different  boxes,  had  long  excited  my  attention.  He 
is  the  most  uneasy  man  I  ever  saw.  At  one  moment 
he  is  quietly  settled  in  a  stage  box,  gazing  at  the 
audience  through  a  huge  opera-glass ;  a  few  minutes 
after,  and  you  are  surprised  to  see  him  talking  with 
a  lady  in  the  parquette  ;  theu  you  are  astonished  to 
meet  him  but  a  moment  after  in  the  lobby,  in  deep 
conversation  with  an  Italian  artist ;  you  hasten  to 
your  seat,  and  are  petrified  at  seeing  him  sitting 
calmly  on  the  next  chair,  as  unruffled  as  if  he  had 
been  there  all  the  aftei-noon.  Ho  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly ubiquitous.  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing Jenkins  who  he  was.  "  Bless  me !  "  said  Jen- 
kins, "  everybody  knows  Count  Gogglescrowsky, 
the  author  of  '  Lapland  as  it  isn't.'  "  "  Is  he  a  real, 
live  Baron  VI  gasped.  "  Yes,"  said  Jenkins.  "  Is 
he  a — a — a — "  I  faltered,  unable  to  speak  the  word. 


"  A  dead-head  V  inquired  J.,  coming  to  my  relief. 
"  Oh  yes,  certainly ;  the  Count's  a  dead-head  of 
course,  from  his  connection  with  a  daily  newspaper." 

I  was  gratified  at  seeing  at  this  moment  a  long 
vista  of  acquaintances,  who  were  related  to  each 
other,  and  altogether  formed  quite  a  formidable 
array  of  crinoline,  fine  bonnets,  and  immaculate 
neck-ties.  In  conversation  they  assured  me  that  they 
came  every  night  to  the  opera,  because,  as  they  said, 
their  friend  Mr.  Smith  was  a  friend  to  somebody 
who  had  loaned  money  to  the  management,  and  of 
course  he  always  had  about  fifty  secured  seats  for 
nothing,  and  he  kindly  distributed  them  to  his 
acquaintances.  After  this  Jenkins  pointed  out  to  me 
the  families  of  the  different  artistes,  and  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  who  he  assured  me  "  belonged  to  the 
press."  He  also  told  me  that  the  stockholders, 
having  bought  their  shares  in  the  concern  long  ago, 
of  course  paid  nothing,  and  were  de  facto  dead-heads. 
At  last  he  promised  to  show  me  a  sight  not  often 
seen  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  pointed  out  a 
party  of  three,  seated  in  the  balcony.  "  There,"  said 
he,  "look  at  them  well.  Tliey  paid  their  way  in. 
Look  at  them  well,  for  you  may  ne'er  see  their 
like  again." 

By  this  time  I  had  grown  bold,  and  so  I  said  to 
Jenkins,  "Are  you  a  dead-head?"  Jenkins  said, 
"  Precisely  so."  I  then  asked  him  whether  that 
party  of  three  were  the  only  persons  in  the  house 
who  were  not  dead-heads.  Jenkins  said  not  a  word, 
but  pointed  upwards.  I  thought  he  saw  a  piece  of 
the  ceiling  about  to  fall,  but  he  explained  that  he 
meant  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  third  tier  and 
amphitheatre,  where  for  50  and  25  cents  the  real 
lovers  of  music  go,  and  little  dream  that  the  fashion- 
able crowd  below  is  one  mass  of  dead-heads. 

So  you  may  suppose  that  poor  Strakosch,  crushed 
by  the  indignation  of  the  Press,  and  the  weight  of 
the  Deadheads,  cannot  fail  to  lose  money  in  his 
operatic  speculation.  His  company  is  poor; — Pa- 
rodi has  not  taken  well  with  the  audience,  and  the 
only  hit  of  the  season  has  been  the  undoubted  tri- 
umph of  Cora  De  Wilhoest  as  Lucia.  She  sang 
the  part  exquisitely,  and  good  critics  say  that  no  one 
in  the  country  can  sing  the  Andante  of  the  mad 
scene,  Aljin  son  tua,  as  well.  With  the  exception  of 
SoNTAG,  I  have  never  heard  any  artiste  in  this  role, 
who  pleased  me  better.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  excitement  of  a  debut  has  had  a  reactionary  effect, 
and  Mme.  De  Wilhorst  is  confined  to  her  room 
with  illness,  and  will  not  be  able  to  appear  again  in 
public  for  a  long  time.  The  opera  season  closes 
this  week,  to  the  grief  of  the  Deadheads,  and  of 

Tkovator. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  5. — The  "  first  grand 
concert,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  of  the  Spring- 
field Musical  Institute,"  last  evening,  was  a  decided 
success.  The  City  Hall  was  filled  to  overfiowing, 
notwithstanding  the  slight  fall  of  rain  out  of  doors. 
The  choruses  were  sung  with  energy,  precision  and 
power,  and  showed  the  thorough  training  to  which 
their  director,  Mr.  Shaw,  must  have  subjected 
them. 

"  Adey's  Orchestra,"  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
FiTZHUGH,  did  noble  service  in  the  heavy  choruses. 
The  overtures,  introducing  each  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, were  performed  well,  though  we  have  heard 
them  played  somewhat  smoother  and  in  better  time 
at  their  rehearsals  in  Adey's  Music  Kooms.  This 
was  their  first  appearance,  and  it  is  hoped  not  their 
last. 

The  solo  performances  of  the  evening  were  excel- 
lent. The  best  was  the  obligato  solo,  "  Infiamatus," 
from  the  Stabat  Mater,  sung  by  Mrs.  Baker.  Her 
voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  rich  in  quality,  and  reminds 
us  of  Miss  Anna  Stone's,  of  old.  The  voice  ac- 
companiment by  the  chorus  to  parts  of  the  solo  was 
given  with  remarkable  effect. 
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"  Wind  of  the  winter  night,"  sung  by  Mr.  Win- 
CHEL,  was  an  excellent  affair  and  well  deserved  the 
encore  it  received.  Mr.  Winchel  has  a  superb  bass 
voice,  powerfnl  as  well  as  flexible.  His  rendering 
of  the  solo  in  "  Crowned  with  the  tempest,"  from 
Ernani^  was  admirable. 

The  "  Mocking  Bird,"  sung  by  Jliss  Penniman, 
received  an  encore.  A  flute  obligato,  by  Mr.  Beebe 
of  the  orchestra,  added  much  to  the  success  of  the 
piece.  But  one  of  the  gems  of  the  evening  was  the 
"  Holy  Friar,"  sung  by  Mr.  Ciiapin.  His  rich  bari- 
tone voice  and  true  enunciation  gave  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  quaint  satire  of  the  song,  and  called 
forth  a  hearty  encore. 

The  duet  from  Spohr,  "  Children  pray  this  love  to 
cherish,"  by  Mi-s.  Wells  and  Mr.  Kimbeely,  for- 
merly of  Boston,  was  well  sung,  though  it  did  not 
bring  out  the  lady's  voice  as  a  song  of  a  ditTerent 
character  would  have  done.  The  slight  tremolo  of 
her  voice  gives  much  grace  and  effect  to  her  singing 
in  public. 

The  trio  sung  by  reqnest  lost  some  of  its  effect  by 
the  substitution  of  another  tenor. 

Of  the  choruses,  "The  heavens  are  telling"  and 
"  Hallelujah  "  call  for  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
The  orchestra,  piano  and  voices  so  blended,  together 
that  a  perfect  whole  was  the  result.  The  grand 
mass  of  harmony  filled  every  part  of  the  large  hall, 
and  had  Haydn  or  Handel  been  listening,  they  would 
have  been  proud  of  the  interpretation  of  the  per- 
formers. 

Among  the  basses  we  noticed  a  Mr.  Mozart  of 
Boston.  He  is  making  arrangements  for  a  concert 
here  by  subscription. 

Of  the  de'but  of  our  young  townsman,  Mr.  Allin, 
as  pianist,  we  must  express  ourselves  much  pleased. 
His  timidity  will  probably  wear  off  with  one  or  two 
more  appearances  before  the  public.  In  the  humble 
position  of  pianist  of  the  society,  he  performed  his 
accompaniments  with  much  credit. 

We  were  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  lisping  behind 
the  dress  curtain  during  the  overtures.  "  A  word  to 
the  wise,"  &c.    More  anon.  Ad  LiBixnii. 
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The  Organ  for  the  Bostox  Music  Hall. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  question  who  shall 
build  the  Great  Organ,  is  settled.  Walcker,  of 
Ludwigsburg  in  Germany,  is  the  man.  The  basis 
of  a  contract  has  been  effected  in  Germany, 
whichj  like  the  recent  conference  of  the  four 
powers,  is  to  be  reconsidered  and  finally  settled 
and  signed  in  Paris  and  London.  The  reasons 
of  the  choice  we  doubt  not  will  be  obvious  to  any 
one  who,  like  the  worthy  president  of  the  Music 
Hall  Association,  the  zealous  originator  and  agent 
of  the  noble  project,  will  make  the  organ  tour  of 
England,  Holland  and  Germany,  as  thoroughly 
and  intelligently  as  he  has.  During  the  past 
three  months  Dr.  Upham  has  examined  most  of 
the  finest  organs,  old  and  new,  in  England,  Paris, 
and  the  German  cities,  conferred  carefully  with 
the  prominent  builders  in  all  those  places,  pro- 
curing plans  and  specifications  from  not  a  few  of 
them,  and  taken  advice  of  the  best  organists  and 
experts  in  the  matter.  The  selection  has  been 
made  with  a  full  view  of  all  the  considerations 
which  should  govern  in  the  execution  of  a  com- 
mission of  such  magnitude  and  importance. 

In  fixing  the  preliminaries,  nothing  (it  is 
thought)  has  been  left  unsuggested,  which  com- 


pleteness, effectiveness  and  all  attainable  perfec- 
tion could  require.  Of  course  it  was  a  great  work 
to  digest  such  a  document;  and,  to  make  all  safe, 
the  final  agreement  (as  we  have  said)  is  still  open. 
The  instrument,  as  now  proposed,  is  to  contain 
85  stops,  arranged  upon  four  Manuals  and  a  Pedal 
with  compass  from  CCCC  to/'"  or  e"S  as  desired ; 
Swell,  embracing  the  second  Manual  and  piano 
division  of  Pedal ;  separate  Swell  and  Tremulante 
for  Vox  Humana  and  Vox  Physharmonica ;  and 
Grand  Swell  or  Crescendo  and  Diminuendo  for 
the  whole  work  (4  manuals  and  pedals).  It  will 
have  composition  pedals;  the  "Pneumatic  Lever;" 
a  forte  and  piano  division  of  the  Pedal  keyboard  ; 
a  new  and  effective  method  of  tuning  the  free 
reeds  by  means  of  nut  and  screw ;  new  and 
improved  palletts,  guarding  against  variation  of 
temperature'and  hygrometic  changes ;  an  improve- 
ment in  the  metal  Diapason  pipes,  giving  them 
wonderful  purity,  fulness  and  richness  of  tone; 
and  all  the  modern  and  approved  mechanical 
contrivances  of  the  French  and  English  to  be 
gained  by  personal  inspection. 

The  whole  is  to  be  constructed  of  the  choicest 
materials  and  in  the  best  manner,  and  warranted 
by  a  sufficient  guaranty  to  withstand  all  disturb- 
ing causes  (accidents  accepted)  for  ten  years. 
The  number  of  pipes  and  cost  of  each  register 
are  named  in  the  contract ;  and — a  very  impor- 
tant stipulation,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
England — the  weight  and  precipe  composition  of 
tJie  metallic  stops.  Bellows  of  modern  pattern, 
with  channels  and  wind-chests  philosophically  and 
mathematically  calculated.  The  organ  to  be  so 
constructed,  that  it  may  be  worked  by  two  men 
at  the  bellows,  or  by  poicer,  (Cochituate  water,  or 
other,)  as  may  be  deemed  best. 

From  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  must  be 
allowed  from  the  time  of  signing  the  contract  to 
the  completion  of  the  organ  in  the  hall.  The 
cost  of  the  work  complete  (without  case),  set  up 
and  tuned  in  the  workshop  at  Ludwigsburg,  is  to 
be  $13,000.  All  other  expenses,  of  transporta- 
tion, duties,  case  (to  be  made  probably  in  Boston), 
alterations  necessary  to  receive  it  into  the  hall, 
&c.  &c.,  are  estimated  at  $10,000,  making  the 
entire  cost  $23,000.  One  third  of  the  first  cost 
($13,000)  is  to  be  paid  on  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tract. It  will  be  remembered  that  $25,000  have 
been  subscribed  or  guarantied  alr.eady  for  the 
purpose.  When  completed,  this  will  be  by  far 
the  most  perfect  instrument  of  the  kind  e.xtant. 
It  will  add  as  greatly  to  the  architectural  as  to 
the  musical  attractions  of  our  noble  Hall.  The 
metal  pipes  will  be  displayed,  and  the  superb 
structure,  very  broad  and  very  high,  will  proba- 
bly project  in  the  middle  and  widest  part  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  upon  the  stage,  with  wings  re- 
treating gracefully,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  organ 
fronts  in  Europe.  It  will  complete  architecturally 
the  stage  end  of  the  Hall,  by  bringing  the  beau- 
ties of  its  design  as  it  were  to  a  worthy  focus. 

The  whole  work,  when  completed,  is  to  pass 
under  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  German  govern- 
ment inspectors,  and  of  any  two  persons  whom 
the  purchaser  may  select  from  England  and  Ger- 
many, to  ensure  that  the  minutiae  of  the  contract 
shall  be  strictly  complied  with  before  the  organ  is 
accepted.  The  builders  also  pledge  their  own 
reputation  and  good  name  to  produce,  in  every 
respect,  an  artistic  work  ;  one  by  which  they  shall 
be  willing  to  be  judged  ;  and  they  engage  further- 
more to  incorporate  all  essential  improvements, 


if  any  should  appear  during  the  construction  of 
the  work,  without  additional  charge. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  very  imperfect  description 
of  the  plan.  We  shall  have  the  full  particulars, 
doubtless,  in  a  few  weeks,  on  the  return  of  Dr. 
Upham. 


Manners  in  the  Concert  Eoom. 

We  have  received  the  following  among  other  com- 
munications, all  setting  forth  the  same  grievance. 
Our  readers  should  be  interested  in  the  matter.  We 
have  selected  for  publication  three  which  treat  the 
matter  from  different  points  of  view,  so  that  it  will 
be  well  to  read  them  all. 

J.  S.  DwiGHT,  Esq.  ;  Dear  Sir— Is  there  no  way  of 
reaching  the  visitors  of  the  Wednesday  afternoon  con- 
certs, and  urging  upon  them,  as  a  matter  of  justice 
and  duty  and  common  politeness,  either  to  find  their 
seats  before  the  commencement  of  the  concert,  or  to 
enter  the  hall  only  during  the  pauses  between  the 
movements  of  the  Symphony  ?  If  a  half  minute  or 
even  a  minute's  pause  should  be  necessary  for  this, 
doubtless  Mr.  Zerrahn  would  willingly  allow  so  much 
time.  Many  purchase  tickets  to  these  concerts  sim- 
ply to  hear  the  symphonies.  Is  it  right  that  the 
satisfaction  for  which  we  part  with  our  money  and 
time  should  be  taken  from  us  by  late  comers  and 
chatter-boxes  ?  If  people  have  no  regard  for  us  au- 
ditors, they  should  have  some  thought  of  Mr.  Zerrahn's 
and  his  fellow  laborers'  interest,  for  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected long  to  pay  for  hearing  symphonies,  if  we  are 
allowed  no  chance  for  quietly  listening  to  them.  Vig- 
orous measures  have  been  taken  this  winter  to  prevent 
talking  at  the  New  York  Pffilharmonic  rehearsals.  X 
pray  that  the  good  sense  and  politeness  of  our  people 
may  prove  sufficient  to  secure  quiet  without  any  resort 
to  a  similar  movement  here.    Yours  respectfully, 

Thursday,  Feb.  3.  J.  Q. 

Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  4, 
Mr.  DwiGHT  :  Dear  Sir — It  has  been  a  constant 
topic  of  complaint  in  the  papers  for  years  that  the 
lovers  of  the  so-called  "  light  music  "  do  not  allow  the 
lovers  of  your  "  classical  "  music  to  listen  to  sympho- 
nies in  peace  and  quiet.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess myself  (even  in  your  columns)  fond  of  hearing 
potpourris,  Strauss'  and  Lanner's  Waltzes,  the  sim- 
ilar productions  of  Zerrahn,  and  the  feats  of  solo 
playing  given  at  the  Orchestral  Union  concerts. 
Being  fond  of  this  music,  I  wish  to  have  opportunity 
of  listening  to  it  in  the  same  peace  and  quiet  which 
the  symphony  lovers  demand.  But  no — they  are  ex- 
cessively indignant  if  I  and  my  friends  dare  to  whis- 
per during  a  long  and  tedious  piece  of  classical  music  ; 
but  when  the  lively  strains  of  the  waltz  are  heard 
they  turn  up  their  noses  with  a  PecksnifBan  air  of 
lofty  disdain  quite  refreshing  to  see.  "That's  only 
Strauss,"  or  "  That's  nothing  but  a  hash  up  of  Verdi. 
We  are  above  that !  "  and  to  show  their  contempt  of 
Italian  music,  they  begin  to  discourse  in  a  very  edify- 
ing manner,  no  doubt. 

Now,  Mr.  Dwight,  I  will  only  add,  that  if  your 
"  classicists  "  wish  us  to  refrain  from  annoying  them 
during  the  symphony,  let  them  set  us  the  example 
during  the  other  part  of  the  concert.  If  A,  B  and  C 
wish  to  hear  Beethoven,  they  must  allow  D,  E  and  F 
opportunity  to  hear  Verdi.  "  With  what  measure  ye 
mete  it  shall  it  measured  to  you  again." 

Vekbum  Sat. 

My  Dear  Dwight — "  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  " 
unfortunate  who  has  been  attempting  to  draw  delight 
from  the  Wednesday  afternoon  concerts,  but  almost 
in  vain.  Unluckily  I  am  a  lover  of  music  both 
"classic"  and  "light."  I  enjoy  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  with  the  most 
devoted  admirer  of  that  great  man  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  I  sit  with  no  little  delight — of  a  different  kind 
to  be  sure — through  the  racket,  and  confusion,  aud 
hurrah-boys  of  a  potpourri  from  Verdi's  "  Traviata,' 
such  as  we  had  on  Wednesday.  But  unluckily  I 
must  hear  music  in  quiet  to  enjoy  it ;  and  here  comes 
in  the  misfortune.     During  the  symphony  the  light 
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music  lovers  are  chatting,  passing  the  compliments  of 
the  season,  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  and  the 
like,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  lovers  of  that 
special  kind  of  composition.  Then  when  the  second 
part  comes,  the  symphony  people  take  their  turn,  and 
pay  off  the  former  in  their  own  coin.  The  result  is, 
that  we  neutrals  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  Now  I  paid 
my  dollar  the  other  day  for  tickets,  and  should  be 
very  thankful  to  people  if  they  would  not  cause  me  to 
consider  it  a  dollar  thrown  away.  That  they  whose 
musical  culture  has  not  elevated  them  to  the  standard 
of  the  C  minor  Symphony  should  grow  uneasy  and 
chat,  seems  not  so  strange  to  me,  as  that  those  who 
are  above  lighter  music  and  supposed  to  possess  great 
musical  knowledge,  should  remain  during  the  second 
part  of  the  concerts  at  all,  if  they  can  draw  no  edifi- 
cation from  the  music.  Yours, 

A  LovEK  OF  Quiet. 

"We  would  decidedly  advise  the  lovers  of  Sympho- 
ny to  heed  the  hint  of  No.  2,  and  listen  to  the  pot- 
pourris and  polkas  with  all  the  gravity  they  can 
command.  It  is  certainly  worth  the  sacrifice,  if  that 
will  disarm  the  symphony  disturbers.  Let  us  even 
be  willing  to  do  penance  for  the  sin  and  privilege  of 
hearing  a  good  symphony  in  peace  by  sitting  through 
the  "  Verdi  trash"  with  most  respectful  silence.  At 
all  events,  if  we  cannot  stomach  it,  we  can  retire,  and 
that  in  the  most  courteous  and  quiet  manner.  But 
■while  the  '■  classicists  "  are  willing  to  make  this  con- 
cessioti,  many  of  them  doubtless  will  suggest,  that 
probably  the  real  objection  to  the  symphonies  is,  {if 
it  were  honestly  stated)  that  such  music  does  not 
admit  of  conversation,  and  does  require  thought- 
ful attention.  The  lovei^  of  "  light  "  music  do  not 
perhaps  care  for  any  music  which  requires  careful 
listening  to.  Their  idea  of  Afternoon  Concerts  is 
literally  of  "  promenade  "  concerts  ;  the  music  to  be 
but  a  light  and  sparkling  accompaniment,  or  piquant 
sauce^  to  gossip  and  flirtation,  and  no  more  to  be 
made  an  object  of  attention,  as  such,  than  the  music 
in  a  dance,  from  which  an  enlivening  influence  is 
derived  without  a  voluntary  eflfort  of  the  mind.  It 
may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  these  persons 
are  disturbed  by  the  conversation  or  inattention  of 
others  during  the  performance  of  their  favorite 
polkas.  The  whole  difference  is  summed  up  in  a 
word ;  the  one  class  regard  music  purely  as  an 
amusement ;  the  other  regard  it  as  Art  and  as  an 
object  of  thought  or  feeling,  as  they  would  read  a 
fine  poem. 

We  add  to  the  above  the  following  quiz  on  Phil- 
harmonic manners,  which  has  found  its  way  into 
Willis's  New  York  Musical  World  : 

The  PhiUuirmonic  Rehearsals — Rough  Notes  hy 
Squihhs. — Like  music — dislike  bag  pipes — went  to 
Philharmonic  Rehearsal — weather  rather  frigid — house 
cold — mercury  below  everything — listened  to  the  Sym- 
phony— shivered  through  the  slow  movement — saw 
Mr.  Fecher  submerged  in  very  red  tippet — took  snuff 
with  him — said  "  wedder  was  much  gold  as  was  goot" 
• — agreed  with  him — sauntered  about  the  house — saw 
Emma  Jane  in  private  box — invited  me  in — accepted 
—introduced  me  to  Sarah  Angeline  and  Maria  Mary 
Ann — Orchestra  very  annoying — too  loud — could  not 
talk  without  great  exertion — Mem. — Orchestra  should 
play  very  Pianissimo  at  rehearsals  and  not  disturb 
conversation  of  the  house — Went  down  stairs — saw 
Timm  shivering.  Allegro,  in  two  overcoats — told  him 
orchestra  was  annoying — said  he  would  have  it  sub- 
dued— saw  Gottschalk — winked  at  him — heard  a  lady 
say  *'he  was  two  sweet  for  anything" — returned  to 
Emma  Jane's  box — Gentleman  from  Germany,  with 
orange  hair,  calls  at  our  box — said  he  *'  was  one  of  the 
management" — said  "we  must'nt  talk,  talking  was 
prohibited" — Emma  Jane  suggests  something  about 
"  a  free  country  where  freedom  of  speech  is  tolerated" 
— Bravo — Gent  from  Germany  becomes  disgusted  and 
disappears — [Query  for  Hunt's  Magazine,  If  one  can't 
talk  in  one's  own  box  at  rehearsals,  what  is  one  to  do 
to  amuse  one's  self.^] — noticed  large  hat  walking 
around  with  small  boy  under  it — rehearsal  concludes 
— found  myself  in  a  jam  on  the  staircase — Hoops 
pressure  very  great — stood  firm — Hoops  obstinate  but 
obliged  to  yield — Emma  Jane  and  Sarah  Matilda  make 
a  sandwitch  of  me — Performed  an  Andante  movement 
descending  stairs,  and  an  Allegro  Vivace  through 
Fourteenth  street  home. 


CONCERTS. 

Mr.  GusTAVE  Satter,  in  his  third  concert 
(Wednesday  evening  of  last  week)  fulfilled  his 
promise  of  repeating  his  "  Sardanapalus  "  Trio, 
and  producing  his  new  piano  quartet,  composed 
"  in  memory  of  Kosciusko,  the  defender  of  Po- 
land." Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
vocal  numbers,  it  was  entirely  a  concert  of  orig- 
inal MS.  compositions,  performed  by  the  author. 

The  Trio  led  the  procession.  Our  impression 
of  it  on  a  second  hearing  was  essentially  the 
same  as  before.  AVithout  identifying  it  any  more 
clearly  with  Byron's  drama,  we  were  struck  with 
a  certain  degree  of  originality  and  beauty  in  the 
two  first  movements,  and  the  want  thereof,  the 
reckless.  Bacchanalian,  mere  physical  impetuosity 
of  the  Scherzo  and  Finale.  The  whole  seemed 
put  together  with  great  readiness  and  gUbness, 
and  not  a  little  mastery  of  means.  The  Romance 
is  really  striking  in  ideas  and  treatment.  The 
Allegro  has  a  distinct  leading  and  answering 
theme  (the  latter  somewhat  captivating),  which 
are  worked  up  in  quite  regular  and  logical  sonata 
form ;  we  observed  a  return,  too,  of  its  second 
theme,  disguised  somewhat,  among  the  medley  mo- 
tives of  the  finale,  thus  giving  the  end  of  the  work 
a  sort  of  outward  connection  with  the  begmning. 
With  this  e.xception,  we  may  say  of  Mr.  Salter's 
music,  both  in  the  Trio  and  the  Quartet,  that  it 
is  more  in  the  spirit  of  theatre  music  than  of  the 
Sonata  Quartet  style.  It  has  ideas  which  interest 
you  for  the  time  being,  and  shows  not  a  little 
talent  and  adventurousness ;  but  it  is  fragment- 
ary ;  thoughts  come  and  go,  and  work  together  to 
no  ultimate  conclusion.  It  is  chiefly  episode ; 
continually  a  passage  sounds  as  if  preparatory  to 
a  new  scene  or  action  on  the  stage. 

The  Quartet  seemed  to  us  a  happier  effort 
than  the  Trio,  although  perhaps  less  striking  to 
most  hearers.  Its  first  movement  is  a  strong  and 
stirring  Polonaise,  indicative,  we  suppose,  of  the 
free  and  manly  nationality  of  Poland.  The 
"  Legend  "  which  follows,  is  sad,  wild,  pensive, 
full  of  reverie,  reminding  you  now  of  Chopin  in 
its  melodic  figures,  and  now  a  little  of  Sehul5ert 
by  its  modulations,  and  march-like  rhjthms,  and 
major  chords  ending  a  minor  passage.  The  Min- 
uetto,  in  the  minor  mood,  is  really  delicate  and 
beautiful ;  and  the  Finale  restless,  vigorous,  and 
full  of  summoning  up  of  courage  as  for  a  last 
effort. 

The  third  piece  was  purely  of  the  bravura 
order,  a  Fantasia  on  themes  from  I  Puritani.  It 
was  made  to  display  astonishing  execution,  and 
did  it ;  but  as  music  it  was  worse  than  nothing. 
The  quartet :  A  le  o  cara,  which  can  have  no 
sense  save  as  the  melody  sings  itself  simply,  was 
ornamented,  trilled  and  twirled  upon  in  every 
note  from  the  outset;  and  the  noisy  Suoni  la 
tromha  was,  by  way  of  "variation,"  turned  into  a 
sickly  minor  tune  ;  the  winding  up  was  universal 
slam-bang. 

Miss  Emma  Davis  sang  a  couple  of  Scotch 
songs  with  considerable  acceptance,  and  showed 
that  she  had  studied  Robert,  lot  que  faime  ;  but 
she  is  scarcely  prepared  to  sing  such  music  in  a 
public  concert. 

An  extra  concert,  complimentary  to  Mr.  Sat- 
ter's  subscribers,  was  announced.  See  advertise- 
ment. 

The  third  of  Mr.  Zerkahn's  Philharmonic 
Concerts  was  enjoyed  by  a  considerably  larger 


audience  than  hitherto,  and  proved  a  concert  of 
uncommon  interest.  The  programme  was  as 
follows  : 

PART  I. 

1— SymphoDy  No.  4,  D  minor,  (First  time  in  Boston,) 

R.  Bchumann. 

2 — Grand  Fantasia  for  Violin, Ernst. 

Herr  Eduard  MoIIenhauer. 
3 — Second  Part,  (Allegretto  un  poco  agitato,)  from  the 

Symphony-Cantate,  "  Ilymn  of  Praise,"  (By  request.) 

Mendelssohn. 
PART  n. 
4— Grand  Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Eauat,"  (By  request.) 

R.  IVagner. 

6 — La  Sylphide  :  Grand  Fantasia  for  Violin, MoIIenhauer. 

Herr  Eduard  MoIIenhauer. 

6 — Terzetto  from  the  opera  "  Attila." Verdi. 

With  solos  for  Clarinet,  English  Horn,  and  Bassoon,  by 

Messrs.  Schultz,  De  Itibas  and  Hunstock. 

7 — Overture  :  "  Semiramis," Rossini. 

To  our  astonishment  the  new  Schumann  Sym- 
phony made  a  "  hit "  with  the  audience.  In  spite 
of  its  novelty,  its  depth  of  thought,  its  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  for  the  most  part  sombre  coloring, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  merely  taking  melody, 
and  of  all  trivial  commonplace  and  clap-trap,  it 
■was  heard  eagerly  and  applauded  warmly.  So 
far  as  we  could  judge  from  a  single  hearing,  it  is 
in  the  main  a  noble  composition  ;  the  three  first 
movements  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  its  la- 
mented author.  We  understand  that  its  best 
portions  were  composed  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  the  whole  completed  in  its  present  form  and 
first  produced  at  the  Dusseldorf  festival  in  1853. 
The  various  movements  succeed  each  other  with- 
out pause,  so  that  the  symphony  forms  one  unin- 
terrupted whole.  A  crash  in  unison  of  the  whole 
orchestra,  commands  attention  to  a  slow  introduc- 
tion, with  a  3-4  movement,  the  middle  instru- 
ments, reeds,  &c.,  flowing  in  thirds,  with  pleading, 
passionate  accent,  which  soon  quickens  into  the 
fiery,  earnest  D  minor  theme  of  the  Allegro. 
This  is  a  grand  movement,  with  something  of  a 
Beethoven-like  earnestness  and  directness  of 
purpose,  but  without  the  celestial,  Beethoven-like 
victory  and  sweetness  in  the  midst  of  its  sadness. 
The  leading  motive,  however,  is  worked  in  like 
organic  fibre  everywhere.  This  leads  into  a 
Komanza  in  A  minor,  whose  quaintly  beautiful 
and  serious  melody,  sung  by  oboe  and  violoncello 
in  octaves,  mingles  itself  with  a  reminiscence  of 
the  introduction,  and  then  alternates,  in  D  major, 
with  a  delicious,  cool,  fresh  passage  in  triplets 
(sixteenths)  by  the  first  violins,  ■while  the  under- 
current of  that  first  theme  flows  in  in  the  wind 
instruments.  Then  a  bold  Scherzo  in  the  orig- 
inal key — the  same  sharply  accented  three-four 
movement,  of  which  Beethoven  gives  a  model  in 
his  ninth  Symphony,  succeeded  by  a  Trio  in  B 
flat,  which  is  exquisitely  fascinating  and  original, 
the  first  violins  first  leaning  on  a  syncopated  note 
and  then  gliding  off  in  a  smooth,  liquid  passage, 
made  of  phrases  of  six  notes.  A  reminiscence  of 
the  first  fiery  Allegro  leads  in  the  Finale,  which 
seems  a  strangelj-  fragraentarj',  restless  and  un- 
satisfactory effort  to  conclude ;  not,  however, 
without  fine  passages,  especially  one  sweet  gush 
of  tenderness  which  seems  to  come  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  Choral  Symphony.  The  bit  of  mar- 
tial fugue,  the  loud  and  stern  brass  passages,  and 
the  rushing  Presto  at  the  end  puzzled  rather 
than  edified  us ;  so  that  the  symphony,  full  of 
ideas  and  power  as  it  is,  has  not  made  the  impres- 
sion of  so  pure  a  whole  as  his  earlier  one  in  B 
flat,  which  was  several  times  attempted  here  some 
years  ago,  and  which  'we  should  greatly  like  to 
hear  played  by  the  better  orchestras  of  this  day. 
The  new  symphony  was  finely  played,  save  only 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  too  much  noise  and 
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too  little  real  musical  tone  in  the  brass.  Since 
the  first  visits  of  the  Germanians,  we  have  not 
heard  quite  such  smooth  and  musical  blending  of 
the  brass  in  our  orchestras  as  we  could  wish. 

Wagner's  "Faust"  overture,  also,  was  well 
received,  and  seems  to  improve  upon  acquaintance. 
It  is  not  so  brilliant  —  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be 
true  to  its  subject  —  but  it  is  a  more  original  and 
more  poetic  work  than  the  overture  to  Tannluiuser. 
It  expresses  the  profound  unrest,  the  high 
imaginative  hopes  and  soul-sick  yearnings  of  Fanst 
with  wonderful  power,  and  yet,  despite  the 
monotony  and  pain  of  such  a  theme,  excites  and 
interests  you  to  the  end.  The  instrumentation  is 
masterly,  clearer  and  more  euphonious,  it  seemed 
to  us,  than  much  of  Schumann's. 

The  Semiramide  overture  was  splendidly  played, 
and  Kossini's  refreshing  and  spontaneous  melody 
and  harmony  were  just  the  thing  to  close  such  a 
programme.  The  well-worn  Terzet  from  Attila, 
acquired  a  certain  freshness  from  the  instrumental 
arrangement,  and  its  soprano,  tenor  and  bass 
voices  sang  with  tasteful  expression,  and  good 
contrast,  in  the  three  reed  instruments.  Mr. 
Mollenhauek's  violin  solos  were  most  rare 
specimens  of  finished  virtuosity.  There  can  be 
but  very  few  violinists  in  the  world,  who  have  so 
perfect  a  mast'Ty  of  the  instrument.  The  pieces 
were  of  the  ordinary  unmeaning  variation  kind  ; 
a  melody  chosen  to  string  variations  upon,  and 
not  variations  to  illustrate  the  melody;  —  which 
surely  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  a 
false  tendency  in  Art.  We  may  say,  he  played 
an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  with  a  wonderful  deal 
of  skill.  For  certainly,  as  regards  any  musical 
meaning,  such  variations  are  nothing;  whatever 
the  piece  be  called,  when  you  listen  to  these  solo- 
players,  it  is  still  the  "  Carnival"  over  again  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  same  style  of  variations,  the  same 
figures,  same  ornaments,  same  passages,  same 
tricks.  The  only  question  is,  whether  to  string 
them  upon  this  meiody  or  that.  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer  plays  a  melody  so  sweetly,  that  we  would 
fain  hear  him  more  either  in  simpler  or  in  more 
truly  artistic  music.  His  manner  was  modest; 
he  shrank  from  repetition  ;  but  it  was  the  demon- 
strative portion  of  the  audience  that  insisted  on 
having  it  all  over  again. 

The  Music  Hall  was  all  but  crowded  at  the 
last  Afternoon  Concert.  It  seemed  like  old  "  Ger- 
mania"  times.  The  programme  included  Mo- 
zart's beautiful  G  minor  Symphony,  which  was 
greatly  relished  apparently  by  most,  especially 
the  slow  movement  and  the  Minuet  and  Trio ; 
the  overture  to  Zampa  :  the  "  Vienna  Punsch- 
Lieder "  Waltz  of  Strauss  ;  the  Attila  Trio ;  the 
Carnival  of  Venice,  (an  orchestral  burlesque)  ; 
and  the  "  Wedding  March."  All  these  were 
capitally  played.  Mr.  Zekrahn's  "Carnival" 
made  a  great  hit,  and  will  have  to  be  repeated 
next  time.  It  opened  with  a  brisk  and  stirring 
introduction,  with  four  trumpets,  representing 
the  rush  of  the  people  to  the  square  of  St.  Mark, 
and  leading  ingeniously  into  the  familiar  Paganini 
air,  that  piquant,  pregnant  theme  of  endless 
variations,  played  first  by  (lute  and  clarinet. 
Then  came  variations  of  all  descriptions,  "  major, 
minor,  heroic,  pastoral,  sentimental,  heathenish," 
first  for  all  the  first  violins,  then  the  fiule,  then 
the  violas,  then  the  bassoon,  then  second  violins, 
then  clarinets,  then  'cellos  and  double  basses,  and 
so   on  in  turn  by  horns,   trombone   (rapid  and 


flowery,  and  played  with  great  skill),  oboe  (in 
the  best  style  of  Senor  RiBAs),  trumpets — all,  in 
short,  but  drums  and  piccolo,  which  ought  to  form 
a  coda.  The  last  variation  is  ubiquitous,  phrases 
of  the  tune  answering  from  trombone,  bassoon, 
&c.,  from  all  corners  of  the  galleries,  in  a  most 
funny,  startling  manner ;  and  finally  a  grand 
crash.  The  variations  were  cleverly  contrived, 
most  of  them  difficult,  and  all  extremely  well 
played.  Of  all  musical  nonsense  commend  us  to 
the  "  Carnival,"  fruitfullest  of  themes. 

Of  the  Chamber  Concerts,  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club,  the  German  Trio, 
&c.,  we  must  speak  next  week. 

Pit.d4nl  O^Iiit-d^Iiai. 

This  evening  will  be  a  busy  one  among  the  bees 
of  our  musical  hive.  Mr.  Satter  gives  his  fourth 
and  last  concert  (complimentary  to  his  subscribers — 
such  seems  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  day)  at  Hallet, 
Davis  &  Go's,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mozakt,  Mrs. 
FowLE,  and  Mr.  Adams,  vocalists.  Beethoven's 
great  Sonata,  op.  101,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
will  be  a  feature  in  the  progr.imme.  At  the  same 
hour,  the  German  "  Orpheus,"  conducted  by  Mr. 
Keeissmann",  with  the  aid  of  the  sweet  voice  of  Miss 
UoAKE,  the  violoncello  of  Wulf  Fries,  and  Mr. 
Tkenkee,  the  pianist,  give  another  of  their  delight- 
ful concerts  at  Mercantile  Hall.  And  at  the  same 
hour  again  in  the  great  Music  Hall  the  Handel  & 
Hatdx  Societt  will  be  making  their  full  and  final 
rehearsal  of  Costa's  oratorio,  "  Eli,"  preparatory  to 
the  public  performance  to-morrow  evening.  We 
think  that  "  Eli"  is  destined  to  be  very  popular,  and 
doubt  not  there  will  be  a  large  audience  present  to 
hear  it.  No  work  has  ever,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
brought  out  here  with  the  advantage  of  such  tlior- 
ongh  and  effectual  rehearsal,  as  this  has  had  under 
the  wise  and  patient  energy  of  Mr.  Zekrahn,  with 
the  best  co-operation  of  the  government  of  the  socie- 
ty. The  choir,  in  all  four  parts,  are  uncommonly 
well  trained;  the  orchestra  is  fuller  than  any  we 
have  had  this  winter  and  at  home  in  the  accompani- 
ments, which  are  quite  rich  and  interestinfj,  and  the 
best  available  solo  voices  are  secured.  Mrs.  Long 
takes  the  principal  soprano  ;  Miss  Hawley,  con- 
tralto, the  part  of  Samuel,  which  she  sang  with  dis- 
tinction in  New  York ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Adams  and  Mr. 
S.  B.  Ball  the  tenor  solos ;  Mr.  Thomas  Ball  (in 
the  part  of  Eli)  and  Mr.  Wild  the  bass.  It  will 
certainly  "  go''  well Mr.  Zeuraiin's  next  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  will  take  place  next  Saturday 
evening.  The  programme  is  not  settled,  but  we 
understand  there  is  a  prospect  of  Beethoven's  Eighth 
Sympliony,  and  Schnmann's  "  Manfred  "  overture 
(for  the  first  time.) 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Arthurson,  our 
tasteful  tenor  singer,  is  about  soon  to  leave  us.  He 
proposes  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Montreal,  and  then 
return  to  England.  Mr.  A.  for  several  years  past 
has  been  of  inv.alu.ible  service  to  our  best  concerts, 
especi.ally  of  sacred  music.  In  the  oratorios  of  Han- 
del and  Mendelssohn  lie  has  afforded  the  only  true 
model  of  tliat  rarest  of  all  arts  among  our  singers — 
the  expressive  delivery  of  Recitative.  And  in  his 
singing  of  fine, classical  melodies,  however  wanting  he 
may  sometimes  have  been  in  power  of  voice,  we 
have  always  found  the  higher  charm  of  a  true  style 
and  feeling.  His  example  will  be  missed.  He  has 
done  much,  too,  to  aid  concerts  for  charitalde  and 
public  purposes.  We  suggest  that  it  would  be  no 
more  than  a  fair  return  to  offer  him  a  complimentary 
concert  before  his  departure.  Will  not  the  members 
of  our  various  choral  societies  gladly  co-operate  in 
such  an  expression,  and  make  it  a  substantial  bene- 


fit ? ... .  Wo  are  happy  to  announce  the  appointment 
of  our  townsman,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  as 
Lecturer  on  Art  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  quite  time  that  our  colleges  should 
recognize  the  Art  element  in  their  programmes  of 
instruction.  Why  shall  languages  and  sciences 
he  taught,  and  not  the  Fine  Arts  '>.  Why  Homer,  and 
VirgU,  and  Dante,  and  Racine,  and  Goethe,  and  not 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Rapliael,  and  Beethoven  ? — 
Does  not  a  liberal  culture  equally  include  these  latter ; 
and  is  not  the  artistic  as  practically  conservative  and 
renovating  an  element  in  the  whole  social  system,  as 
any  so-called  useful  study  ?  Measures  are  also  on 
foot  at  Trinity  College  to  establish  a  Professorship  of 
Music,  and  thus  complete  the  department  of  Art. 
Doubtless  much  of  the  impulse  to  this  good  move 
has  been  imparted  by  another  Boston  gentleman, 
Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  for  some  six  months  past 
has  occupied  the  chair  of  Literarature  and  History 
in  the  same  college.  Let  our  older  and  larger  Uni- 
versities be  looking  to  their  laurels  ! 

Dr.  S.  Parkman  Tuckerman  delivered  an  in- 
teresting lecture  before  the  Boston  Art  Club,  on 
Thursday  Evening,  on  "  the  Church  Music  of  the 
Old  and  New  World."  His  remarks  upon  our  psalm 
book  manufiicturers  were  particularly  spicy.  We 
have  no  room  this  week  to  report  tlie  lecture. 


To  secure  wscrtion,  Advey'tisements  should  he  sent  in 
as  early  as  Thursday  Evening. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

M.  COSTA'S  new  and  '  secedinglj'  beautiful  Oratorio, 
AVill  be  performed  at  the 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 
On    Sunday  Evening,   February   15th, 

Wuh  the  Vocal  assistance  of 
Mrs.  J.  n.  LONG. 

Mi.ss  MARY  E.  HAWLEY,  of  New  YorlE, 
Mr.  C.  R.  ADAM.S, 

M.  S.  B.  BALL, 

Mr.  THOMAS  BALL, 

Mr.  H.  WILDE, 
And  a  large  and  efficieDt  Orchestra.    The  whole  under  the 
able  conductorship  of 

CARL  ZBRRAHN. 

F    F.  MUELLER, Organist. 

Tickets,  at  50  cents  e.ach,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
music  stores  and  hotels,  and  at  the   door  on  the  evening  of 
performance,  or  of  the  Secretary. 
Doors  open  at  6  o'clock— Concert  to  commence  at  7. 

L.  B.  BARNES,  Secretary. 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

PHOGHAMME  TO  BE  PEBFOKMED  BY 

S.A.X.E3V1:     Bli-A^SS    B.A.I<ri3, 

AT   THE   AliOVE   HALL, 

On  Monday  Evening,  February  16,  1857. 

VkM"C  FIRST.  1— Overtuve.  Fra  Diavolo.  2— Obligato  for 
B  flat  Cornet ;  Selections  from  Domino  Noir,  performed  by  Mr. 
L.  Newinger.  -3— Anvil  Cliorus,  from  II  Trovatore.  4— Two 
pieces.  No.  1,  Song,  "  I've  waited  for  thy  coming"  ;  No.  2,  New 
England  Guards'  JPolka,  dedicated  to  Capt.  G.  T.  Ljman.  5— 
Solo  for  E  Hat  Cornet ;  Fantasia  on  Old  Folks  at  Home,  p^er- 
formed  by  P.  S.  Gilmore.  6— Grand  Duo  for  Violin,*.  7— 
Scotch  Medley,  introducing  twelve  popular  melodies,  and  clos- 
in"  with  twenty  variations  on  Yankee  Doodle. 

PART  SECOND.  8— Marion  IVallz,  9— Trumpet  Solo  :  va- 
riations on  a  Swiss  air,  performed  by  Mr.  H.  Kehrhahnn.  10— 
Pot  Pourri,  Battle  of  Sebastopol.  II— Quadrille,  dedicated  to 
the  Charlestown  City  Guards.  I2-Divertisement  from  Robert 
le  Diable.  13— Battle  Galop.  14— Grand  Finale:  Rogers's 
Quickstep,  by  Dodworth  ;  dedicated  lo  the  Boston  Light  In- 
ffiiitrv 

Tickets,  25  cents  each,  can  be  had  at  the  Hotels,  Music 
Stores  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  Concert. 
\SJ=  Doors  open  at  dy-  :    Concert  to  commence  at   i  ;i  o'clock. 


2Ve:  :e3  Xjo  c^  33  33  o  li^r . 

THE  FOURTH  OP  THE 

PHILHARIVIONIC     CONCERTS, 

(Rein"  the  THIIID  and  L.lST  DDT  One  of  the  regular  series  of 
four)  will  bo  given  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  21,  at  the 
MELODEON.     Particulars  hereafter. 

CARL  ZEIvRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


THE  FOURTH  AND  LAST  OF 

GUSTAVE    SATTER'S 
PHILHARMONIC    S  O  I  R  il  E  S 

Will  take  place  at  the 

Rooms  op  Messrs.  Hallet,  Dayis  &  Co.,  No.  409 

Washington  Street, 

This  CSaturday)  Evening,  at  7M  o'cloch:. 

Mr.  Salter  will  be  kindly  assisted  by  Mrs.  MOZART,  Mrs. 
FOWLE  aDd  Mr.  ADAMS,  &c.  &c. 

3SrOTICE- 

THB  Members  of  the  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB  inform  their 
friends  and  subscribers  that  their  SECOND  Concert  of 
the  Series  of  Three,  will  take  place  at 

Mercantile  Hall,  16  Summer  Street, 
On  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  14th.  1857,  on  which  occa- 
pion  they  will  be  kindly  assisted  by 
Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE, 

Mr.  WULF  FRIES.  Violoncellist,  and 

Mr.  JOSEPH  TKENKLE,  Pianist. 
AUGUST  KREISSMANN, Director. 

[i;;;/^ Tickets  Fifty  cents  each.  Concert  to  commence  at  73a 
o'clock  precisely. 

THE    PSALMS    OF    LIFE. 

A  compilation  of  Psalms,  Htmks,  Anthems,  Chants,  &c., 
embodying  the  Spiritdal,  Progressive,  and  Reformatoey 
Sentiment  of  the  Present  Age.    By  J.  S.  Adams. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  Public  and  Private  Religious  Worship, 
Social  Gatherings,  Reform  Meeting?,  Special  Occapions,  and  the 
Family  Circle.  It  is  a  "Hymn  Book"  and  "Music  Book" 
combined,  containing  upwards  of  500  Psalms,  Hymns,  &c  ,  and 
nearly  200  Tunes.  The  former  comprise  the  best  lyrical 
productions  of  the  old  writers  of  "  Sacred  Poetry,"  together 
with  those  of  modern  writers,  among  whom  are  WhiUier, 
Longfellow^  Lowell^  Tennyson^  Mackaij,  DanUj  Swain^ 
Massey,  Eliza  Cook^  Alice  and  Phabe  Carey^  Mrs.  Osgood, 
Mrs.  Sigoitrney,  and  many  others.  It  has  been  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  already  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  a  volume  that  fihould  express  the  sentiments  and 
views  of  advanced  minds  of  the  present  time.  It  is. entirely 
free  of  all  sectarianism,  is  prefaced  with  very  full  and  complete 
Indexes,  giving  First  Lines,  a  Classification  of  Subjects,  Tunes, 
and  Metres,  contains  262  pages,  library  style,  and  is  hand- 
somely and  durably  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered. 
Price,  75  cents.  Also,  iu  leather,  filleted  sides  and  lettered. 
Price,  $1.00. 

(n?^  Copies  will  be  forwarded  by  Mail;  and  Societies  or 
Individuals  purchasing  in  quantities  will  be  allowed  a  dis- 
count from  the  above. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co."115  Washington  St. 


@.     :^.     IIS  .idk.  3Ld  Xj  ^ 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Minet's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 


NORMAL  IiTUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  next  term  of  this  highly  successful  Institution  will 
commence  in  North  Reading,  Mass.,  on 'Wednesday,  the 
third  day  of  June  next,  and  continue  tv,'elve  weeks.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  various  positions  in  the 
musical  profession,  and  thorough  instruction  and  training  iu 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Circulars,  giving  particulars,  may  be  obtained  free  of  ex- 
pense, by  addressing  Normal  Musical  Institute,  North  Reading, 
Mass.  LOWELL  MASON. 

Feb.  7.  6t  GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 

HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Revere  Hoose,  on 
MONDAY,  the  IGth  day  of  February,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

H.  WARE,  Recording  Secretary. 
Boston,  Feb.  1, 1857. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
■WEDNESDAY  AFTERlSTOOISr  COTsTCERTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1857.    There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Caul  Zebrahn, Condjictor. 

For  programme,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Packages  containing  Six  Tickets,  SI  ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  be  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E.  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Resideuce  No.  86  Piiiclcney  Street. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  9^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  perquarter  of  12  lessons,  onea  week. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

ftftijltr  d!  tliE  ^Jinnn  m\  linging, 

IT .    S  .   H  O  T  E  I. . 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway,  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFDSION  OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE, 
NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY: 

VOLtJME    VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  (^timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments ;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductionfi  of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  S3. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 

The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 

(Former  price,  S5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  fl  13.    By 
mail,  $1  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued : 

Vol.  1.    Cherubini-s  Counterpoint  and  Fugue SI  63 

"  2,    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"  6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Yol.  1,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  S8c  each.    Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOVELLO'S    music    STOREj, 
389  Broad'tvay,  Ne^v  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN. 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I^TJBLISHEIt    OF     DVCTJSIC, 

Snil  JStaltr  iit  JlXusital  JHtuian6is«, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


ID.A.-V-IS    Sz    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  ■WasIiiBjgtOBi  Street,  BostoBj, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

CHICKERINGl   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WASSEKO®niS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

MTJsic     AUD     JOB     PBIIfTIUQ-    OFFICE. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

ErtStruttotoftijtyiano-jForti,  ©r^aix  &?^atmoit2, 

3    HAYWARD     PLACE. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO- 

EESIDENOE,  3.3  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  AVashington  St. 

G.    ANDR^    &    CO., 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Requiem. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  154.) 

Mozart  saw  fit  to  divide  the  Dies  irce  into  six 
pieces  of  music,  not  that  the  execution  and  na- 
ture of  the  text  required  this  division,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  a  greater  variety  of  expression 
and  of  form  within  this  noble  sphere.  After  the 
Requiem  and  Kyrie,  those  models  of  the  most 
sublime  and  learned  church  style,  comes  the  No. 
2,  the  commencement  or  introduction  of  the  Dies 
irce.*  Written  for  the  chorus,  in  simple  counter- 
point, D  minor,  Allegro  assai,  this  piece  is  of  an 
imposing  and  sombre  character,  of  a  Tvonderful 
dramatic  effect,  if  you  will,  but  not  at  all  theat- 
rical. By  the  church-like  cadences  of  the  periods 
the  composer  has  avoided  reminding  one  of  the 
theatre.  I  am  sufficiently  an  enemy  to  formalism 
in  opera  music,  and  generally  in  all  music,  but 
sacred  music  forms  a  very  natural  exception. 
There  the  melodic  formulas,  by  which  I  mean  the 
ancient  ones,  are  more  than  permitted  ;  they  arc 
indispensable,  like  the  obligato  endings  of  the 

*  Text  to  No.  2 : 

Dies  iros,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  sfficlum  in  favilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sybilla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stricte  discussunis. 

Day  of  vengeance,  day  of  burning, 
Seer's  and  Sybil's  word  confirming, 
Heaven  and  earth  to  ashes  turning  ! 

O  how  great  the  tribulation 

When  the  judge  shall  take  his  station, 

Judging  strictly  man's  probation  ! 


Lutheran  Choral.  They  are  the  seal  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  nothing 
more  positively  determines  the  character  of  age, 
unchangeableness  and  holiness,  which  are  the 
most  essential  attributes  of  church  music. 

No.  3.  The  Tuba  mirum*  forms  a  contrast 
with  the  preceding  piece  :  Andante,  in  B  flat 
major,  four  solos,  executed  by  a  quartet  of 
solo  singers.  This  piece  has  already  been  con- 
fessed as  incomparably  the  weakest  in  the  work  ; 
and  yet  with  another  text  and  in  any  sort  of  an 
oratorio,  it  would  be  a  masterpiece.  Never  have 
religion  and  the  thought  of  death  inspired  a  mu- 
sician with  a  sublimer  melody  than  the  tenor  solo. 
Is  there  anything  more  noble  than  to  hear  the 
words  :  Mors  stupehit  by  a  fine,  powerful  voice  ? 
What  divine  charm  !  What  elegiac  loftiness  !  It 
is  necessary  to  understand,  too,  that  from  the 
line  :  Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus,  with  which 
the  fourth  solo  commences,  the  tapers  are  extin- 
guished, the  odor  of  frankinscense  is  dissipated, 
and  the  catafalk  has  vanished.  We  find  our- 
selves no  longer  in  the  house  of  God.  This  total 
darkening  of  the  church  style  lasts  to  the  end  of 
the  Tuba  mirum.  A  spot  of  23  measures  in  a 
score  of  118  pages  (H'artel's  edition).     One  must 

*  Text  to  No.  3  : 

Bass.      Tuba,  rairum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronura. 

Teiwr.    Mors  stupebit  et  natura, 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur, 
In  quo  totum  continetur, 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Alio.  Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit, 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

SojJra.     Quid  sum  raiser  tunc  dicturus  ? 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus  ? 

B.    Hark  !  the  angel  trumpet  'sounding. 
Thro'  sepulchral  realmsTebounding  ! 
See  the  dead  the  throne  surrounding. 

T.    Death  and  nature  view,  affrighted, 
Dust  and  spirit  re-united, 
Man  aris'n  to  judgment  cited. 

Then  is  shown  the  book  containing 
Written  deeds  the  world  arraigning, 
Open  guilt  and  guilty  feigning. 

A.  When  the  judge  supreme  is  seated, 
All's  disclosed  that's  now  secreted, 
Ev'ry  wrong's  redress  completed. 

S.     Trembling  at  his  indignation. 

Where  shall  I  make  supplication  ? 
Scarce  the  righteous  find  salvation. 


not  analyze  with  this  severity  the  sacred  music 
of  our  day,  even  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters.  It  would  almost  annihilate  them,  with  a 
few  exceptions. 

No.  4.  But  at  once  the  church  style  reappears 
in  all  its  grandeur  and  sublimity  :  Rex  tremendce 
majestatis,*  G  minor,  Grave.  Those  descending 
tones,  falling  with  tremendous  unison,  that  thric6 
repeated  and  sublime  exclamation  of  the  chorus : 
Rex  !  Rex  !  Rex  .'  strengthened  by  all  the  me- 
tallic voices  of  the  orchestra,  do  they  not  show  us 
the  earth  shaken  to  its  axis,  and  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  seraphim,  de- 
scending slowly  from  the  heavens  !  Out  of  the 
midst  of  the  trumpet  crash  of  the  Judgment  Day 
you  hear  the  universal  prayer  resound — a  prayer 
in  canonical  movement,  slow  and  full  of  earnest- 
ness and  humiliation,  a  thoroughly  Christian 
prayer.  The  thunders  of  Sinai  are  hushed  at 
length,  to  let  the  last  vow,  the  last  feeble  cry  of  de- 
parting humanity  approach  the  feet  of  the  Judge : 
Salva  me !  saloa  me  !  The  conclusion  is  in  the 
minor  chord  of  the  filth,  to  connect  itself  better 
with 

No.  5.     Recordare,    Jesu   pie,^    Andante,    F 

*  Text  to  No.  i  : 

Rex  tremenda?  majestatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fens  pietatis  ! 

King  tremendous  !  Judge  all-seeing  ! 
Yet  by  mercy  sinners  freeing, 
Save  me,  great  and  holy  Being  ! 

t  Text  to  No.  5 : 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie. 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  vise, 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quajrens  me,  sedisti  lassus, 
Redemisti,  crucem  passus ; 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  judex  ultionis, 
Donum  fac  remissionis. 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus. 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus. 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus, 

Qui  Mariara  absolvisti, 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  mea;  non  sunt  digna;, 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benign^ 
Ne  perenne  cremer  igne. 
Inter  oves  locum  praBsta, 
Bt  ab  hccdis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Kindly,  Jesus,  recollect  me, 

Though  thy  cross  with  shame  affect  me, 

In  that  awful  day  protect  me. 
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major,  for  solo  voices,  like  the  l^uha  wirum. 
Here  the  text  of  the  Dies  ine  naturally  required 
a  new  contrast  with  what  went  before  :  Suppli- 
canti  parce  Deus  !  qui  Mariam  ahsolvisii  et  la- 
tronem  exaudisti,  mild  quoque  spem  dedisti.  This 
expresses  the  sinner's  hope  in  ihe  merits  of 
the  cross  and  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  a 
hope  accompanied  with  contrition  and  shame  ; 
Ingemisco  tanqiiam  reus,  culpa  ruhet  vuUus  meu.i. 
As  a  work  of  art  and  science  the  Recordare  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  in  vocal  music  what  the  over- 
ture to  the  Zauherflole  is  in  instrumental — a 
wonder  without  precedent,  and  which  no  one 
has  souglit  to  imitate.  With  regard  to  expres- 
sion, it  includes  in  itself  all  that  there  is  church- 
like, and  at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  delec- 
table to  the  ear.  Antique  learning  and  modern 
euphony  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  and  emu- 
lously  tending  to  one  goal !  In  vain  have  I 
searched  among  the  patriarchs  and  doctors  of 
Italy  and  Germany  for  a  model  of  the  Recordare; 
but  I  am  convinced  it  can  nowhere  be  found. 
We  may  remark  in  the  first  place,  that,  take 
away  the  instrumentation  of  this  piece,  there 
would  still  remain  very  beautiful  vocal  music, 
which  might  be  executed  without  orchestra  in 
any  church  or  elsewhere.  This  remark,  which  in 
itself  anywhere  is  of  great  importance,  when  we 
speak  of  sacred  compositions,  is  applicable  to 
most  of  the  pieces  of  the  Requiem,  as  well  as  to 
the  works  of  other  masters,  who  have  treated  this 
style  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  laws.  But 
what  is  far  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Recordare,  without  any  addition, 
and  simply  by  making  a  few  abreviations,  would 
afford  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  instrumental  music, 
a  wonderful  church-like  interlude  for  orchestra  or 
for  the  organ  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
the  figures  of  the  instrumentation  present  them- 
selves quite  independently  of  the  voice  parts.  Its 
leading  movement  is  a  Canon  for  two  voices  in 
the  second,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  in  the 
seventh  below;  which  Canon  alternates  on  the 
one  hand  between  the  contralto  and  the  bass — on 
the  other  between  the  soprano  and  tenor.  It  is 
almost  a  fugued  choral  song.  In  passages  where 
the  words  demand  shades  of  a  more  pathetic  ex- 
pression, the  melody  assumes  a  more  modern 
form,  and  the  voices,  united  in  quartet,  perform 
ensembles  and  imitations  in  the  free  style  with 
wonderful  variety  of  design.  During  these  move- 
ments and  combinations  of  the  voices,  the  orches- 
tra works  out  a  totally  distinct  fugue  with  strict 
imitation,  with  several  subjects,  wonderfully  em- 


PainfuUy  thy  passion  bought  lue, 
Long  thy  wearied  spirit  sought  me, 
Thro'  such  suff  ring  hope  is  brought  me. 
Judge,  to  whom  revenge  pertaineth, 
Pardon  grant  me  while  love  reigneth, 
Ere  consuming  wrath  remaineth. 

Wounded  conscience  me  accusing, 
Guilty  blushes  me  suffusing, 
Spare  the  sinner  sin  is  bruising, 

Thou,  who  Mary's  love  perceivedst, 
And  the  dying  thief  receivedst, 
Even  me  with  hope  relievedst. 

Tho'  my  prayer  unworthy  grieve  me, 
Lord  most  gracious,  still  relieve  me. 
Lest  eternal  fire  receive  me. 

'Mid  the  sheep  a  place  decide  me, 
And  from  goats  on  left  divide  me, 
Standing  on  the  right  beside  Thee. 


bellished  by  the  master's  hand,  but  flowing  full 
of  grace  and  beauty  from  the  source.  From 
time  to  time  the  fugue  is  interrupted,  to  give 
place  to  a  simple  accompaniment ;  then  is  heard 
anew  that  incomparable  bass,  ever  varied  and 
ever  singing,  which  through  a  thoufand  melo- 
dious windings  and  a  thousand  contrapuntal  ram- 
ifications, pursues  the  thread  of  a  serious,  persis- 
tent meditation  on  the  Infinite,  while  the  violins 
and  the  violas  weave  other  significant  and  mys- 
tical comments  around  the  solemn  discourse  re- 
cited by  the  singers.  The  effect  of  this  unheard 
of  combination  between  the  voices  and  the 
orchestra  borders  upon  tho  marvellous,  like  the 
labor  that  produced  it.  Like  the  Zauhcrjiote 
overture,  the  Recordare  seems  to  date  from  the 
oldest  of  all  forms,  fugued  music ;  it  is  a  canto 
fermo  with  improvised  voices  in  fugued  style  ; 
beyond  this  you  find  no  coincidence  between  the 
two  pieces;  they  are  diametrically  opposite  in 
character,  and  as  to  the  working  up,  the  Recor- 
dare admits  of  no  comparison  with  whatsoever 

else. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Originality  in  Music. 

(From  the  New  Yorlt  Musical  "World.) 

Originality,  for  the  present  purpose,  shall  be 
considered  as  a  property  or  mark  of  distinction 
standing  out  boldly,  in  the  productions  of  extra- 
ordinary minds  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
average  calibre.  To  be  thoroughly  original  a 
work  of  art  must  be  totally  unlike  every  other 
work,  saving  only  in  those  general  properties 
which  belong  to  the  species  of  art  to  which  the 
specimen  pertains.  Thus,  each  of  two  pictures 
may  be  perfectly  original  in  its  character,  not- 
withstanding they  are  both  alike  in  one  respect — • 
that  they  are  representations  of  visible  objects, 
produced  by  coloring  matter  laid  upon  a  surface. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  undesirable  originalitj-, 
the  result,  not  of  the  genius  of  a  master  mind,  but 
of  a  morbid  desire  after  notoriety.  This  leads  to 
extravagance,  oddity,  eccentricity.  Its  products, 
'tis  true,  are  not  cast  in  the  common  mould  ;  but 
neither  are  they  of  a  nature  to  be  admired  or 
sought  after.  Its  deviations  from  ordinary  stand- 
ards are  but  so  many  censurable  obliquities. 
Such  deviations  there  may  be  in  every  walk  of 
Art,  but  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  explore 
them.  Obliquities  of  moral  character  and  de- 
portment there  may  also  be,  affording  ample  field 
for  observation,  as  so  many  specimens  of  at- 
tempted originality ;  but  neither  is  our  business 
with  them.  The  remarks  which  follow  will  relate 
to  originality  as  manifested  in  musical  compo- 
sition. 

Originalitj'  in  music  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may 
exist  in  the  subject  or  theme,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  subject.  Where  originality  is  dis- 
coverable both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  handled,  (an  exceedingly  rare 
case,)  there  of  course  the  claim  to  the  distinction 
is  doubly  strong.  To  invent  a  new.  phrase  of 
agreeable  melody  js  to  exercise  in  a  certain  sense 
a  creative  power.  It  is  a  power  conferred  upon 
few  individuals  of  the  many  millions  of  which  the 
population  of  the  earth  is  made  up.  To 
string  musical  notes  together  in  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant sequence,  such  as  is  not  to  be  found_  in 
any  known  composition,  would  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  task.  Such  passages,  had  they  by 
possibility  occurred  to  the  imagination  of  any 
gifted  composer,  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  escape  his  pen.  With  that  branch  of  originality 
we  are  now  concerned. 

What  must  be  the  extent  of  a  melody  before  it 
can,  in  this  ago  of  the  world,  claim  the  merit  of 
originality,  may  well  be  questioned.  Quite  cer- 
tain it  is  that  no  two  or  three  notes  can  be  put 
together  which  have  not  followed  each  other  in  a 
similar  manner  before  ;  perhaps  no  short  single 
phrase  whatever.     But  when  we  come  to  longer 


phrases,  or  to  successions  of  short  phrases,  the 
possible  variety  increases  in  a  ratio  which  it  would 
task  the  powers  of  the  arithmetician  to  calculate. 
Then  there  is  room  for  invention ;  and  the  work- 
ings of  a  master  mind,  having  the  grasp  of  such 
materials,  soon  make  themselves  manifest. 

This  may  bo  ilUistrated  by  a  reference  to  literary 
oomposition.  We  do  not  look  for  an  original 
composition  consisting  of  tico  or  tJrree  words  only. 
Perhaps  such  a  composition  is  not  possible,  pro- 
vided good  sense  be  the  essential  condition.  Yet 
what  an  illimitable  scope  for  the  display  of  inven- 
tive power  do  the  words  of  our  language, — of  any 
language  indeed  present ! 

As  melodjj  is  the  leading  feature  of  all  music, 
we  have  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  as  regards 
originality.  In  harmony  there  is  not  so  much 
room  for  invention ;  perhaps,  at  this  time  of  day, 
there  may  be  thought  to  be  none  at  all.  Certainly 
it  would  be  hard  to  discover  a  new  combination  of 
musical  sounds,  such  as  human  ears  under  any 
circumstances  would  tolerate.  But  new  succes- 
.•iions  of  chords  or  harmonies  may  possibly  be 
introduced  ;  at  all  events,  original  effects  may  be 
elicited  by  such  collocations.  This  point,  however, 
relates  rather  to  treatment  than  to  the  subject. 

We  have  heard  sometimes  of  an  "  original  style." 
This,  however,  means  nothing  more  than  the  mode 
of  treatment,  which  may  be  almost  infinitely 
diversified.  Of  course,  as  we  shall  not  be  so  insane 
as  to  attempt  to  frame  rules  for  the  creation  of 
original  melodies  (!)  so  neither  shall  we  make  the 
slightest  endeavor  to  define  novel  plans  of  treat- 
ment. Every  composer  must  manage  those 
matters  for  himself.  "  Every  art  is  best  taught  by 
example."  The  student  therefore  will  do  well — 
it  is  very  old  advice,  and  we  make  no  claim  of 
originality  for  it, — to  study  the  works  of  acknowl- 
edged classical  masters.  He  will  there  frequently 
find  similar  ideas,  almost  identical  phrases,  em- 
ployed by  those  whom  we  esteem  amongst  the 
most  gifted  with  inventive  genius;  yet  with  such 
dissimilarity  of  treatment,  that  the  remembrance 
of  one  composition  is  seldom  recalled  by  another, 
although  founded  upon  nearly  or  c|uite  the  same 
theme.  The  case  is  paralleled  by  two  sermons 
written  upon  the  same  text;  yet  perhaps  having, 
when  examined,  scarcely  two  ideas  in  common. 

We  shall  exemplify  this  idea  by  quoting  a 
remarkable  instance.  Few  of  our  readers  can  be 
unacquainted  with  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  and  the 
majestic  fugue  chorus  at  the  words,  "  And  with 
his  stripes."     Here  is  its  text. 


^te 


H-?®- 


=q=il= 


-&c. 


And  TTifch  his   stripes  we    are    healed 

Now  turn  to  J.  Sebastian  Bach's  celebrated 
forty-eight  preludes  and  fugues.  At  the  44th 
fugue  (the  20th  of  the  2nd  set,  when  the  work  is 
divided  into  (ico  sets)  the  theme  is  thus  announced: 


EEE 


±^z^ 


The  leading  phrase  transposed  to  another  key, 
is  precisely  the  same  as  Handel's;  yet  the  two 
compositions  bear  no  further  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Which  of  these  two  great  men,  Bach  and 
Handel,  first  broached  the  idea,  perhaps  never 
can  be  determined ;  and  it  is  needless  to  enquire. 
A  third  party,  as  great  as  either  of  them,  has 
employed  the  same  melodical  thought.  The  con- 
eluding  chorus  of  jMozart's  celebrated  Requiem 
Blass  gives  out  its  principal  text  thus: 


m 


IBz 


-^ 


^^ 


Cum    sane  -  tis       tu is,  &c. 

A  counter  subject  in  the  alto  commences  in  the 
second  bar,  and  gives  a  decided  color  to  the  whole 
fugue.  It  will  be  good  for  the  student  to  make  a 
serious  study  of  those  three  movements.  The 
text  is  the  same  in  each  case,  (for  the  proportionate 
elongation  of  the  first  note  of  the  phrase  in  the 
last  cited  instance  makes  no  essential  difference,) 
and  yet  the  products  are  totally  unlike. 

Now  Mozart  must  have  seen  and  known  Han- 
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dal's  use  of  the  phrase,  and  there  is  a  very  prreat 
probability  that  he  was  also  well  acquainted  with 
Bach's  treatment  of  the  same  theme ;  and  yet, 
with  all  his  extraordinaiy  inventive  powers,  he 
chose  to  adopt  it  as  the  finale  of  his  last,  perhaps 
his  greatest  work. 

A  similarity  of  subject  then  must  not  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  poverty  of  invention  ;  it 
may  be  rather  considered  as  an  allomihle  quotation. 
We  have  it  in  literature,  why  not  in  music?  We 
remember  to  have  heard  the  famous  Samuel 
Wesley  express  his  wish  that  we  had  some  equiv- 
alent in  music  for  the  inverted  commas  oi  orAmsxy 
quotations.  The  adoption  of  some  such  symbol 
would  screen  many  a  poor  fellow  from  the  charge 
of  plagiarism. 


Dr.  Tuckerraan's  lecture. 

(From  the  Traveller,  Feb.  13.) 

Chdrch  Music  in  the  Old  World  and 
IN  THE  New.  The  sixth  lecture  befor,;  the 
Boston  Art  Club  was  delivered  last  evening  by 
Dr.  S.  Parkman  Tdckerman,  who  discoursed 
of  the  rise,  progre=s,  decline  and  present  condition 
of  church  music  in  the  old  worhl,  and  of  the  state 
of  the  art  in  America  at  this  time.  In  commenc- 
ing, he  remarked  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  as 
a  part  of  religious  worship,  music  had  been  held 
in  high  estimation.  It  was  coeval  with  society. 
It  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
days  of  the  Hebrew  kings.  At  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  200,000  musicians  assisted  in 
the  grand  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  ;  but  during 
the  century  preceding,  little  mention  is  made  of 
the  music  of  the  Jews,  who  think  there  must  not 
be  much  music  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
The  music  of  the  early  Christians  was  tinctured 
with  Paganism.  During  the  first  five  centuries 
after  Christ,  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
musical  science,  and  near  the  close  of  this  period 
the  introduction  of  discords  was  made.  Mention 
was  made  of  nearly  all  the  distinguished  artists 
that  have  lived  in  Europe,  and  especially  of  the 
immortal  Handel.  The  bright  era  of  musical  art 
initiated  by  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  was 
particularly  mentioned,  and  the  credit  of  beino- 
the  great  nurse  of  musical  art  awarded  to  the 
Catholic  church. 

The  decline  of  church  music,  which  commenced 
at  a  time  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuart  kings,  was 
attributed  to  its  debasing  and  corrupting  union 
■with  the  dramatic  and  ornamental  style. 

In  speaking  of  the  modern  school  of  church 
music,  the  lecturer  complained  that  it  was  full  of 
devices  and  superficial  arts  for  the  sole  end  of 
producing  an  eflt'ect,  which  was  only  the  same  as 
that  produced  by  a  performance  of  the  Anvil 
Chorus  in  Troi-atore.  By  such  arts  the  taste  of 
the  listener  grows  depraved,  the  temple  of  God  is 
dwarfed  into  an  opera  house,  and  the  creature  is 
worshipped  before  the  Creator.  Genuine  church 
music,  said  the  lecturer,  like  the  Gothic  temples 
in  which  it  used  to  resound,  is  founded  upon 
immutable  principles,  and  was  alike  beautiful  in 
all  ages. 

(From  the  Courier,  Feb.  13.) 
In  the  second  portion.  Church  Music  in  this 
country  was  spoken  of.  In  America,  the  lecturer 
said,  the  term  Church  Music  has  no  other  meaning 
than  to  denote  the  character  of  the  music  usually 
found  in  our  endless  collections  of  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes.  Within  the  past  thirty  years  many 
hundred  different  collections  of  psalm  tunes  have 
been  published  in  the  United  States ;  and  we  may 
safely  say  that,  if  from  the  contents  of  all  of  them 
we  would  rake  out  the  bad  music,  the  residue 
would  scarcely  sufBoe  to  make  one  respectable 
collection  of  good  and  appropriate  church  tunes. 
The  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  works  as  these 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  create  a  vulo-ar 
and  profane  taste,  as  well  as  an  appetite  for  a  style 
of  music  which  is  radically  bad ;  and  the  use  of 
such  compositions,  whether  for  private  practice  or 
for  public  worship,  is  not  only  destructive  to  all 
the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  Church  Music, 
but  will  most  assuredly  result  in  totally  unfitting 
us  for  the  proper  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of 
all  good  music. 


The  lecturer  advocated  the  total  abolition  of 
hymn  books,  and  a  return  to  the  best  melrical 
version  of  the  "  Psalms  of  David,"  thus  substi- 
tuting a  devout  and  Siober  psalmody  in  place  of 
the  many  objectionable  hymns  now  in  general  use; 
also  the  discontinuance  of  Quartet  singing,  with 
all  its  prettiness,  feebleness,  and  glee-like  effect; 
and  the  provision  of  choii's  of  not  less  than  sixteen 
voices.  Let  the  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
said  he,  study,  in  some  degree,  the  art  of  "  Church 
Music,"  sulficiendy  so,  at  least,  to  enable  them  to 
determine  whether  the  music  they  are  listening  to 
is  a  good  church  tune,  constructed  upon  ecclesi- 
astical principles,  or  the  adaptation  of  some  pretty 
melody  from  the  last  Opera;  and,  as  in  olden  time 
the  Church's  ministers  were,  at  once  by  choice  and 
compulsion,  the  Church's  musicians,  let  not  their 
successors  at  the  present  day  esteem  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  their  cloth  to  study  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  genuine  Church  Music — such  as 
Martin  Luther  pronounced  next  in  importance  to 
Theology. 

In  this  country,  the  church  organist  enjoys 
neither  importance  nor  consideration  of  any  kind. 
Of  the  three  classes  which  may  be  found,  the  man 
of  real  ability  and  merit  must  speedily  grow  dis- 
gusted with  his  position,  and  will  either  resign  his 
office  or  else  pursue  his  own  inclination  in  defiance 
of  censure  and  opposition  ;  the  performer  of  some- 
what humbler  rank  will  remain  stationary  in 
acquirement,  or  dwindle  into  insignificance  ;  and 
the  mere  piano-forte  player,  who  knows  the  Organ 
only  by  the  white  and  black  of  its  manuals,  will 
snap  his  fingers  at  Art,  pamper  the  ignorant  follies 
of  his  auditors,  and  achieve  his  oidy  aim: — a 
trifling  addition  to  his  income.  It  is  often  asserted 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  employ  men  of  science 
and  skill  for  the  little  music  that  is  done  in  our 
churches ;  that  if  an  organist  can  after  some  fashion 
get  through  or  over  a  psalm  tune  and  a  chant,  and 
make  sufficient  noise  upon  his  instrument  to  cover 
the  final  retreat  of  the  congregation,  it  is  enough. 
But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  necessities  of  the 
church,  who,  in  her  anxiety  to  spiritualize  men's 
minds,  must  not  forget  that  they  need  some  pre- 
parative influence  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
ordinary  pulpit  eloquence  to  provide,  and  that,  in 
treating  Music  indifferently,  or  as  a  thing  of 
nought,  she  casts  from  her  the  surest  means  of  the 
power  she  covets. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  urging  that  with  the 
Clergy  and  the  Organists  and  Choirs  of  our 
churches  rests  the  power  to  effect  an  immediate 
and  thorough  reformation.  Let  our  Clergy,  said 
he,  obtain  such  an  acquaintance  with  church  music 
as  will  enable  them  to  form  just  and  correct 
opinions,  both  in  regard  to  the  selection  as  well  as 
the  performance  of  all  music  within  their  houses 
of  worship.  Let  our  organists  contemplate  and 
study  the  works  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  com- 
posers of  the  sixteenth  century;  let  them  dis- 
countenance musical  quackeries  in  every  form  and 
shape,  and  strive  to  elevate  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  their  office.  And  for  the  uses  of 
the  church,  let  them  cultivate  only  that  pure  and 
legitimate  style  of  music  which  the  voice  of  history, 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  centuries,  has  declared 
to  be  eminently  fitted  above  all  others  for  this  high 
and  holy  purpose. 


"Brummagem"  Piety. 

[From  Punch.] 

We  learn  from  a  (spirited)  paragraph  in  a 
(highly  respected)  weekly  contemporary  (The 
Musical  World)  to  which,  of  course,  "  a  press  of 
more  important  matter"  has  prevented  any  earlier 
allusion,  that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Birmingham  Town  Council  have  acted  recently 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  have 
their  portraits  taken,  and  sent  in  to  the  association 
for  wholly  closing  Sunday,  as  candidates  for  the 
Cant  Gallery  which  we  hear  is  in  formation.  The 
act  by  which  they  have  immortalized  themselves 
(for,  being  introduced  in  Punch,  their  reputation  is 
undying)  has  been  the  prohibition  of  a  concert  of 
purely  sacred  music,  which  it  was  proposed  to  give 
in  their  Town  Hall  on  Christmas  Day,  at  prices 
that  would  render  it  accessible  by  "  the  people." 
The  debate  upon  the  question  is  said  to  have  been 


a  long  one,  and  in  proportion  to  its  length  was  the 
narrowness  of  mind  which  was  evinced  by  those 
whose  votes  had  the  majority.  As  a  sample  of 
the  oratory  by  which  tljcy  professed  to  expound 
their  views,  and  justify  their  opposition  to  the 
leave  which  was  applied  for,  we  are  told  that — 

"  One  expressed  his  opinion,  that  sacred  music 
was  not  different  from  polkas,  except  that  it  is 
played  slower.  Another  observed,  that  he  did  not 
individually  object  to  music  of  any  kind,  but  be 
didn't  like  sacred  music  blown  through  a  trumpet." 

Had  it  been  proposed  at  this  Chi;islmas  Concert 
to  perform  the  Ilallelujah  Chorus  on  a  pair  of 
bagpipes,  we  should  think  this  latter  gentleman 
would  have  not  withheld  consent  to  it.  His 
objection,  it  would  seem,  is  directed  not  so  much 
against  the  music  as  the  instrument;  and  in 
instancing  the  trumpet  as  his  particular  aversion, 
he  is  probably  moved  by  a  sjjirit  of  rivalry,  as  he 
perhaps  is  in  the  habit  of  blowing  his  own.  Now 
in  the  bagpipes  he  in  no  way  need  have  had  such 
fear  of  competition ;  while  its  tone  might  in  some 
measure  have  "  improved  the  occasion,"  by  re- 
minding those  who  heard  it  of  those  sermons  in 
drones  which  we  most  of  us  have  listened  to. 

When  ears  are  stopped  with  the  cotton  of  Cant, 
they  are  rendered  deaf  not  only  to  reason,  but  to 
music.  However  long  a  fanatic's  auriculars  may 
be,  he  can  hear  no  difference  between  a  psalm 
tune  and  a  polka,  at  least  if  the  former  be  played 
out  of  Church-time.  Having  "  no  music  in  his 
soul"  all  music  sounds  alike  to  him,  whether  it  be 
the  Handel  of  the  organ-loft  or  the  handle  of  the 
street  piano ;  and  having  himself  "  no  mind  for"  it, 
he  compounds  for  other  sinfulness  by  condemning 
that  as  such. 

It  is  a  common  phrase  to  speak  of  articles  of 
doubtful  origin  as  being  "Brummagem"  ones. 
And  we  think  such  spurious  sanctity  as  that  which 
would  prevent  even  the  music  of  the  Alessiah 
being  played  on  Christmas  Day,  may  be  fittingly 
set  down  as  "  Brummagem"  Piety. 


Madame  Clara  Hovello. 

We  have  no  finer  oratorio  singer  than  Madame 
Clara  Novello;  no  soprano  voice  heard  at  our  con- 
certs is  richer,  more  artistic,  or  more  sustained, 
than  hers.  Perhaps,  also,  no  lady,  known  to  the 
professors  and  admirers  of  music,  has  run  a  more 
distinguished  career ;  for  though  she  has  never  cre- 
ated an  enthusiasm  to  rival  the  furore  raised  by 
Jenny  Lind — though  her  name  has  not  been 
blazoned  by  Barnum  puffery,  or  heralded  by 
mock  litigation — she  has  gone  on,  from  year  to 
year,  with  an  increasing  fame,  and  now  stands 
among  the  ornaments  of  her  profession. 

She  was  born  on  the  ISth  of  June,  1818,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  an  organist 
and  musician  of  no  inconsiderable  repute,  chiefly 
esteemed,  however,  on  account  of  his  arrangement 
of  Mozart's  masses.  Many  others  of  the  same 
family  have  attained  distinction  in  the  melodious, 
and  even  in  the  literary  art,  but  Clara  Novello  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  name. 

Before  she  was  six  years  old  she  began  her 
studies ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Fetis, 
she  was  presented,  some  time  later,  as  a  candidate 
for  admission  among  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  of 
Sacred  Music,  in  Paris.  The  brilliant  Choron 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  establishment.  He 
asked  the  little  girl  to  sing;  she  obeyed,  and  sang 
"  The  Soldier  Tired."  That  was  enough  for 
Choron.  He  waved  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
institution,  and  received  her  at  once.  No  circum- 
stance could  be  more  fortunate  for  the  youthful 
student.  She  threw  herself  into  her  studies  with 
the  utmost  ardor,  and  even  took  part  in  the  public 
performances  of  the  Academy,  though  upon  these 
occasions  her  height  and  age  were  so  disproportion- 
ate to  those  of  the  other  competitors,  that  she  had 
to  be  mounted  upon  a  stool. 

The  Academy  was  unfortunately  suppressed,  in 
consequence  of  certain  matters  into  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter,  though  it  should  be  stated, 
that  in  no  way  did  they  reflect  upon  its  directors 
or  pupils.  Clara  Novello,  then  still  very  young, 
returned  to  England,  and  commenced  her  brilliant 
career  as  a  concert  singer.  This  she  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
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appearing  twice  in  Norwich,  at  the  opening  of  a 
Catholic  chapel,  and  at  the  theatre,  during  the 
performance  of  "  Acis  and  Galatea."  We  should 
mention  that  it  was  at  York  she  recived  the  rudi- 
ments of  instruction,  and  that,  when  she  appeared 
in  public  in  that  city,  the  "  childish  treble"  of  her 
voice,  now  mellowed  into  sweetness  and  power, 
was  remembered,  and  applauded  with  sympathetic 
admiration.  At  length  the  great  master  of  Ger- 
man music,  Mendelssohn,  hearing  of  her  talents, 
invited  her  to  make  her  appearance  in  Germany; 
she  accepted  the  proposal ;  she  sang  before  a 
critical  audience  at  one  of  the  most  fastidious  of 
continental  capitals  and  her  triumph  was  at  once 
announced  and  confirmed.  Germany  is  essentially 
a  country  of  music,  where  no  mean  professors  of 
the  art  can  satisfy  the  cultivated  ear  of  the  public 
in  the  great  cities,  so  that  Clara  Novello's  success 
in  all  directions  elevated  her  to  a  distinguished 
rank.  She  was  then  invited  to  Russia,  and  the 
Russian  connoisseurs  appreciated  her  no  less 
highly  than  the  Germans.  Returning  a  second 
time  to  England,  Malibran  and  Rubini,  the  stars 
of  the  operatic  stage,  were  interested  in  her  repu- 
tation, and  counselled  her  parents,  with  the  most 
sincere  friendliness,  to  secure  for  her  voice  the 
advantages  of  an  Italian  discipline,  that  she  might 
come  forward  and  grace  the  Italian  stage.  To 
Italy,  therefore,  she  went,  and  received  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  illustrious  Rossini,  at  Bologna, 
who  recommended  her  to  the  well  known  Cav- 
aliere  Micheroux,  of  Milan,  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories, then  considered  one  of  the  most  proficient 
musical  instructors  of  the  day.  With  his  aid, 
Clara  Novello  advanced  to  the  highest  department 
of  her  profession,  and  not  only  attained  a  perfect 
command  of  the  language,  and  the  native  method 
of  employing  it  for  dramatic  purposes,  but  actually 
appeared  in  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy — at 
Fermo,  at  Bologna,  at  Padua,  and  at  Rome. 
Her  success  was  remarkable  ;  her  reputation 
increased  every  day.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
we  may  mention  that  when  Rossini  produced  at 
Bologna,  under  the  directorship  of  the  celebrated 
Donizetti,  his  wondrous  work,  the  "  Stabat  Mater," 
he  offered  to  Clara  Novello  the  homage  of  asking 
her  to  sing  it.  Many  a  prima  donna  in  Italy 
would  have  felt  a  glow  of  pride  at  receiving  from 
such  a  master  such  an  invitation. 

Two  years  passed.  All  Europe  had  now  heard 
of  Clara  Novello's  performances.  She  then  mar- 
ried, in  Italy,  the  Count  Gigliucci,  and  retired  for 
awhile  into  private  life.  But  the  burning  tempest 
of  1848  swept  over  the  Continent,  and  after  the 
events  of  1849  the  Countess  Gigliucci  was  deter- 
mined, by  a  concatenation  of  circumstances,  to 
resume  the  toils  and  the  triumphs  of  her  favorite 
profession.  Once  more  the  London  season  was 
graced  by  her  presence ;  once  more  the  theatres 
of  Rome,  Florence,  Lisbon,  and  Madrid  resounded 
with  her  praise,  which  even  swelled  aloft  under 
the  unrivalled  roof  of  the  Scala,  at  Milan. 

Other  circumstances  of  her  career,  in  addition 
to  those  of  purely  professional  interest,  may  be 
enumerated.     It  has  been  said  by  a  musical  critic 
that  she  not  only  acquired  her  excellent  constitu- 
tion, but  much  of  her  power  as  a  vocalist  from  the 
healthy  life  she  passed  during  her  childhood  in 
Yorkshire.      She  was  accustomed  to  pass  whole 
days  together  at  a  pleasant  farmhouse  on  the  York- 
shire moors,  breathing  the  most  bracinf  air  in 
England;   living   with   pastoral   simpliciry   upon 
home-baked  bread,  home-made  cheese,  home  milk, 
home-fed   poultry,  and  bacon ;    and,  as  we  are 
informed  by  her  account,  "  her  rations  were  like  a 
sparrow's  meal  at  harvest  tide."    In  London,  while 
quite  a  child,  she  used  ts  entertain   her  parents, 
friends,  and  patrons,  with  "  The  Soldier  tired," 
variations  upon  the  Irish  melody,  "My  lodging  is 
on  the  cold  ground,"  and  the  air  in  the  Bem^ar's 
Opera,   "  Cease   your   funning,"  the  favorite   of 
Madame  Catalan!  and  Mrs.  Salmon.     Moreover, 
her  father  and  mother  were  acquainted  with  the 
widow  and  sister  of  Mozart;  and  at  Paris  she 
acquired  her  well  known  solid  and  firm  sostenulo 
from  singing  without  accompaniment  in  the  choral 
pieces  of  Palestrina,  Leo,  and  Handel.     It  was 
while  singing  in  one  of  these  that  she  excited  the 
admiration  of   the  French  king  Charles  X.,  who 
might  have  been  a  happier  and  a  better  man  had 


be  never  attempted  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
musical  critic.  The  Prince  de  Polignac,  on  this 
occasion  made  some  very  flattering  observations 
to  the  youthful  singer.  It  is  said  that  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Clara  was  so  terrified 
by  the  confusion  and  clamor  around,  that  she  sank 
into  a  stupor,  and  remained  in  that  condition  for 
six  and  thirty  hours. 

In  England,  she  sang  in  the  ceblerated  "  An- 
cient Concerts,"  and  in  the  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  where  she  sang  the  Per  Pieta  of 
Mozart,  at  a  time  when  she  was  not  fifteen  years 
old.  A  high  honor,  at  such  an  age,  to  be  invited 
to  take  a  solo  part  at  the  most  distinguished  instru- 
mental concerts  then  resorted  to  by  the  musical 
world  !  In  the  same  year,  1833,  she  made  her 
first  appearance  at  a  provincial  festival  at  Wor- 
cester, and,  twelve  months  later,  was  one  of  the  or- 
chestra at  the  Centenary  Handel  Festival,  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  At  sixteen  she  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Institution,  a  new 
wreath  being  thus  placed  upon  her  brow. 

The  quality  of  her  voice  is  admitted  to  be  of 
the  finest  character.  The  utmost  art,  conjoined 
with  the  utmost  ease,  pervades  her  intonation. 
She  is  devoted  to  a  pure,  natural,  and  healthy 
style,  introducing  no  capricious,  showy,  or  eccen- 
tric variations,  but  always  sweet  and  equal, 
whether  when  warbling  a  ballad,  or  singing  some 
of  the  difficult  pieces  of  Spohr  or  CimaroSa.  Her 
forthcoming  appearance  in  London  is  expected 
with  uncommon  interest,  there  being  no  singer  in 
the  country  from  whose  performance  the  amateur 
may  be  more  certain  of  deriving  delight  and 
satisfaction,  than  the  elegant  and  accomplished 
ladv,  Clara  Novello. 


New  York,  Feb.  17. — Owing  to  various  circum- 
stances, I  heard  Thalbeeg  last  night  for  the  first 
time.     I  liad  heard  and  read  enough  about  him  to 
know   exactly  what   to   expect,  and  I  was  neither 
agreeably  nor  disagreeably  disappointed.     I  can  find 
no   better  mode  of  expressing  my  opinion  of  this 
prince  of  virtuosi  than  by  subscribing  fully  to  your 
own  most  pertinent  and  just  remarks  about  him  ;  I 
found  that  they  agreed  with  my  impression  in  every 
particular.    Nor  can  I  refrain  from  quoting  to  you 
the  opinion   of  a  friend  whose  judgment  I  value 
highly,  andjwhich,  given  as  it  was  in  a  private  let- 
ter, is  too  good  to  be  lost  to  the  public.    My  friend 
says :  "  I   have   heard   Thalberg.     I   give   him   all 
credit  for  his  marvellous  execution  ;  I  find  a  great 
sensual    enjoyment   in   its   perfection.      There  is  a 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  touch,  a  peculiar  art  of  bring- 
ing out  the  vocal  powers  of  his  instrument,  which  I 
never  heard  before.     But  how  infinitely  does  all  the 
pleasure  which  I  derive  from  his  operatic  airs,  en- 
veloped in  halos  and  sparking  notes,  and  runs,  and 
arpeggios,  fall  short  of  tlie  deep,  heart-felt  satisfac- 
tion with  which  I  have  listened  to  Clara  Schu- 
mann's performance  of  the  deep,  soul-filling  works 
of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Mozart !     Why  is  it  that  so 
few  can  feel  the  difference  ?     Why  will  mere  glitter 
so  far  outweigh  solid  gold  with  the  multitude  "i     At 
one  of  Thalberg's  concerts  he  gave  us  a  movement 
from  Beethoven's   Concerto  in  E  flat.     That  one 
movement,    with    orchestral    accompaniment,    was 
worth  all  the  rest  together,  singing  and  all,  yet  it 
fell  dead  upon  the  audience,  while  I  drank  it  in  as 
the  mown  grass  does  the   rain.     A  great  soul  was 
speaking  to  mine,  and  I  communed  with  him,  as  the 
preachers  say.    The  Fantasias,  fine    as   they  are, 
seem  like   arabesques  in  gaudy  colors,  wlien  com- 
pared with   the  soul,  the  deep,  heart-felt  power  of 
love  and  beauty  in  a  face  by  Eaphael.    One  such 
face  outweighs  acres  of  common  canvass.     So  does 
a  true  musical  work  outweigh  whole  realms  of  fan- 
tasia-covered music-paper.     Why,  one  evening  with 
young  Eueinstein's  storm  and  calm,  in  which  his 
powerful  nature  puts  forth  its  utterance  by  his  skilful 


fingers,  is  worth  mm-e  than  all  I  heard  from  Thal- 
berg :  for  Eubinstein  has  a  soul  beyond  and  above 
the  mere  exhibition  of  finger  gymnastics  in  varying 
operatic  love-songs.  What  are  Thalberg  geniuses 
but  superb  musical  pastry  cooks  ?  The  tables  glit- 
ter with  jellies  and  candies,  and  beautiful  works  of 
art  constructed  in  sweets,  but  there  is  no  strong 
meat  there.  Children  in  Art,  as  well  as  other 
children,  like  sweetmeats  ;  but  is  the  greatest  he  who 
can  give  them  the  best  sugar-plums  ?  " 

Thalberg  gave  us  last  night  his  Fantasias  on  Don 
Giovanni  and  Kussian  airs,  his  variations   on  Elisir 
d'Amore,  and  his  "  Andante."     The  first  and  third 
of  these  I  can  say  nothing  new  to  you  about.     I  en- 
joyed the  Minuet  in  the  first  exceedingly  ;  and  so, 
too,  the  real  singing  of  the  pretty  Russian  airs.    I 
have  a  weakness  for  popular  melodies,  and  greeted 
old   friends    in  the   "  Rothe  Sarafan,"  and  the  Na- 
tional  Hymn.     These    were   workpd   up   with    the 
utmost   perfection ;  it  was   really   curious  to  watch 
and  follow  their  labyrinthine  evolutions.     The  beau- 
tiful Andante  was   beautifully  played,  but  not  being 
familiar  with  it  beforehand,  I  shall  have  to  hear  it 
again  before  giving  a  decided  opinion  about  it.  There 
was  a  new  arrangement  made  in   the  disposition  of 
the  platform.     It  was  in  the  middle,  and  held  two 
Erards,    at   which   Thalberg   played  alternately,  so 
that  we  could   see  by  turns   his  fingers  and  his  face. 
And  when  in  the   latter  position,  it  was  marvellous 
to  notice  how,  during  the  most  diflScult  passages,  he 
would  calmly  raise  his  eyes  and  pass  them  over  the 
audience,  as   if  he   were  but  twirling  his   thumbs, 
instead  of,  as  a  gentleman  near  me  remarked,  "play- 
ing a  different  variation  with  each  of  his  fingers."    I 
never  saw  so  calm   and   quiet  a  pianist;  one  can 
hardly  realize  at  first  the  perfection  of  his  "  pian- 
ism,"  accustomed  as  we  are  to  see  modern  virtuosi 
earning  their  laurels  "  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 
Mme.  D'Angki,  with  her  abnormal  voice,  sang  Ah 
mon  Jils,  an   aria  from   Donna  del   Lago,  one  from 
Beth/,  for  which  her  voice  is   almost  too  heavy,  and 
where,  in  the  Swiss  refrain,  she   is  more  true  to  Na- 
ture than  to  Art,  and  her  clieval  de  hataille,  the  Rondo 
from  Cenerentota.     In   the  latter  she  roused  all  the 
admiration  I  can  give  to  faultless  passage  singing. 
Her  fioriture  were  marvellous.     Mme.  Johannsbn 
also  took  part  in   the  performances  of  the  evening, 
singing  the  Aria  from  the  Freysclnitz  and  a  couple  of 
German  songs  very  finely.    Her  voice  has  improved 
during  her  season  of  rest.     The  remaining  number 
of  the  programme  presented  a  new  feature,  a  "  De- 
clamation," which,  according  to   the  European  cus- 
tom (!  !!)  had  been  added   to  the   entertainment  by 
way   of    variety.      Mrs.   Davenport    ranted,    and 
gasped,  and  whispered,  and  mouthed  out  Longfel- 
low's "  Skeleton  in  Armor."     Of  the  first  two-thirds 
1  caught  only  now  and  then  a  word,  but  towards  the 
end  I  consoled  myself  for  the  bad  delivery  by  the 
beauty   of  the   poem.     I   do   not  think   our  public 
would  be  much  oftended  if  this  part  of  the  perform- 
ances were  omitted. 

I  must  beg  Mr.  Burke's  pardon  for  having  for- 
gotten to  mention  his  share  in  my  enjoyment  that 
evening.  It  was  so  great,  through  his  admirable 
rendering  of  De  Beriot's  "  Tremolo,"  that  I  hardly 
see  how  I  coidd  have  made  such  a  mistake. 

You  have  probably  seen  from  our  papers  that 
Thalberg  intends  giving  three  "Matinees,"  and  will 
play  at  each  one  several  classical  pieces.  I  antici- 
pate great  enjoyment  from  them.  To-morrow  night, 
too,  he  plays  Chopin's  "Funeral  March."  He  has 
his  hands  full,  for  after  playing  yesterday  morning 
for  the  schools,  and  giving  a  concert  last  night,  he  is 
announced  in  New  Haven  for  to-night.  To-morrow 
he  again  plays  twice,  as   on  Monday,  Thursday  in 

Brooklyn,  Friday  morning  in  a  matine'e,  and  evening 

at  a  charity  concert,  and  Saturday  gives  another 

concert. 

Your  printer  is  incorrigible.    He  spoilt  the  mean- 
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ing  of  two  or  three  of  mj'  sentences  the  last  time  by 
leaving  out  a  word  in  one  place  and  changing  one  in 
another.  I  spoke  of  a  current  of  mournful  tender- 
ness (not  ■'  tendencies,")  running  beneath  tlie  humor 
of  a  Scherzo  of  Beethoven,  and  wrote  that  Goldbeck 
spoilt  a  movement  by  a  few  false  notes,  instead  of  "  a 
few  notes." 

At  a  private  house,  not  long  ago,  I  heard  Ole 
Bhll  once  more  after  many,  many  years.  The  poor 
man  looks  worn  and  broken  down  by  sickness,  mis- 
fortune and  disappointment,  and  there  was  some- 
thing very  tonching  in  seeing  him  stand  there  with 
his  eyes  shut,  and  his  beloved  violin  pressed  to  his 
breast,  drawing  forth  from  it,  in  sounds  as  sweet  and 
pure  as  ever,  the  plaintive  airs  of  his  native  land. 
He  is  certainly  a  genius,  if  he  is  not  much  of  a  musi- 
cian, and  though  he  has  a  considerable  load  of  hum- 
bug on  his  conscience.  t  -^ 

BOSTON,  FEB.  21,  1857. 

Costa's  "  Eli." 
The  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  Haxdel 
AND  Haydn  Society  in  procuring  so  early 
and  studying  so  thoroughly  this  new  oratorio, 
(first  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in 
August,  1855,)  were  rewarded  by  a  very  large 
and  highly  interested  audience  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. Never  did  first  performance  of  an  oratorio 
here  pass  ofi"  more  successfully.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  music  seemed  to  give  great  pleasure, 
particularly  the  second  part,  which  introduces  the 
young  Samuel ;  the  first  part,  in  spite  of  many 
admirable  pieces,  was  rendered  somewhat  heavy 
by  the  dullness  of  the  part  of  Eli,  with  its  fre- 
quent, long-drawn  recitatives.  The  te.\t,  by  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  of  London,  the  well-known 
translator  of  musical  texts,  borrows  its  materials 
from  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  which  he  has 
worked  up  with  some  skill  and  poetic  addition. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  meagre  plot,  without  much 
aim  or  unity.  The  beautiful  story  of  the  child 
Samuel  undoubtedly  formed  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  subject ;  and  then  there  was  musical  sug- 
gestion in  the  idea  of  a  temple  service ;  a  minis- 
tering priest  Eli  for  a  central  figure,  capable  of 
being  treated  like  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  only 
without  much  of  a  history ;  the  suffering  and 
prayer  and  joy  of  Hannah  and  Elkanah  ;  and 
for  gay  and  stirring  contrast,  the  orgies  of  Eli's 
unpriestly  sons,  and  the  war  with  the  Philistines. 
Of  the  musical  contents  of  the  work  a  brief  sketch 
must  suffice. 

The  Overture  consists  of  a  soft  choral  prelude 
on  the  organ  (F  major),  followed  by  a  short 
orchestral  fugue  in  D  minor,  and  is  not  of  partic- 
ular interest.  Eli  (bass  voice)  in  recitative  com- 
mands the  trumpets  to  blow  for  a  solemn  feast, 
and  the  trumpets  blow.  Then  follows  a  temple 
service.  The  opening  chorus:  Let  us  go  before 
the  Lord,  &c.,  commencing  in  whispered  staccato, 
and  gradually  worked  up  to  great  power  and 
splendor  at  the  words :  Make  a  joyful  noise,  is 
one  of  the  best  things  in  the  oratorio,  and  was 
very  finely  sung.  Elkanah  (tenor  solo)  mingles 
his  praise  with  that  of  the  chorus.  Then  comes 
an  air  by  Eli,  a  tender  bass  melody,  somewhat 
"  Elijah  "  like  :  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  choir  in  full  harmony  and 
canon  ;  and  then  sentences  of  benediction  chanted 


or  intoned  by  Eli,  with  responsive  Amens  in  har- 
mony, quite  church-like  and  impressive.  Next  a 
cheerful  chorus :  Blessed  he  the  Lord,  ending 
with  an  Amen  fugue,  elaborately  wrought  and 
showing  abundant  technical  mastery  of  the  art, 
if  no  peculiar  grandeur  of  effect ;  the  instruments 
follow  it  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  opening 
staccato  chorus,  and  this  closes  what  we  may  call 
the  first  scene. 

In  the  next  we  have  the  prayer  of  Hannah  : 
Turn  thee  unto  me,  quite  an  expressive  melody, 
in  rather  a  common  German  style,  of  mezzo 
soprano  range;  the  rebuke  of  Eli  and  her  reply: 
I  am  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit,  &c. ;  his  Go 
in  peace,  and  the  chorus  :  The  Lord  is  good, 
sweet  and  soothing  in  its  character,  with  arjieggio 
triplets  in  accompaniment,  an  exceedingly  clever 
imitation,  whether  conscious  or  not,  of  Mendels- 
sohn's He  watching  over  Israel,  or  Happy  and 
blest  are  they.  The  dialogue  between  Elkanah 
and  Hannah  :  Hannah,  tohy  weepest  thou,  is  an 
expressive  piece  of  recitative,  helped  out,  like  all 
the  recitative  in  the  oratorio,  by  orchestral  sug- 
gestions. Their  duet  :  Wherefore  is  thy  soul  cast 
down,  is  beautiful  and  touching,  if  not  strikingly 
original. 

Here  follows  a  long  Bacchanalian,  Verdi-ish 
sort  of  chorus,  introducing  the  two  profligate  sons 
of  Eli,  to  the  words :  For  eaerything  there  is  a 
season;  let  us  eat  and  drink  ;  there  is  a  time  to 
laugh,  &o.,  which  is  rather  necessary  to  the  ex- 
planation of  what  follows,  and  might  serve  to 
brighten  up  somewhat  the  sombre  gravity  of  the 
first  part.  But  this  it  was  thought  best  to  omit 
on  a  Sunday  evening.  The  recitative  and  air 
of  Eli :  My  sons  !  my  sons  !  &c.,  fails  of  the  effect 
of  corresponding  passages  in  "  Elijah,"  which  BI. 
Costa  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  in  his  whole 
treatment  of  this  character;  in  its  dull  solemnity, 
its  ambitious  instrumentation  and  redundance  of 
dark  modulation,  it  is  open  to  the  same  criticism 
with  much  of  Spohr,  though  not  particularly  like 
Spohr ;  with  all  its  wealth  of  means  and  appli- 
ances, it  lacks  some  vitalizing  element.  How 
much  an  inspiring  manner  on  the  singer's  part 
might  serve  to  supply  this  we  know  not ;  it  did 
not  have  it  in  this  instance.  This  remark  may 
serve  for  long  stretches  of  Eli's  recitative,  which 
we  shall  pass  lightly  over.  A  brief  chorus  of 
Levites,  for  male  voices,  leads  in  a  Chorale  in  C 
minor  :  Hoiv  mighty  is  Thy  name,  plain  and  im- 
posing in  its  harmony.  The  sacrifice  is  suddenly 
interrupted ;  the  "  Man  of  God "  appears,  de- 
nouncing their  polluted  offerings.  The  Levites 
answer  in  phrases  of  recitative  chorus.  A  quite 
dramatic  effect  is  produced  here  by  a  single  rapid 
sentence  of  unison  by  the  people  :  They  hare 
profaned  it !  The  Man's  denunciations  are  de- 
claimed in  startling  intervals,  with  trombone 
accompaniments,  and  followed  by  a  brief  chorus 
of  muttered  indignation  :  We  are  become  a  re- 
proach to  our  neighbors. 

The  scene  changes,  to  the  "  neighbors,"  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines.  Saph,  their  "  man  of 
might,"  shouts  out  his  war  song,  with  immense 
martial  trumpeting  in  the  orchestra,  and  valiant 
responses  of  the  chorus  :  War  against  the  Israel- 
ites !  The  song  is  in  a  very  commonplace  heroic 
style,  although  worked  up  all  together  to  quite  a 
stirring  pitch,  and  is  an  ungracious  task  for  any 
ordinary  singer.  It  requires  a  tenor  of  the  most 
robust  and  trumpet  quality.  The  chorus  of  the 
Priests  of  Dagon  is  sufficiently  solemn  and  bar- 


baric, and  vividly  suggestive  at  the  words  :  Hec  ! 
his  glance  in  vivid  flashes.  He  speaks  in  thun- 
crashes,  &c. 

Another  air  by  Eli,  sorrowful  and  penitential  in 
its    tone:    Hear    my  prayer    0    Lord;    chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  accompaniment 
and  the  dramatic  figure  in  the  violoncello  which 
preludes  to  it  and  pervades  it.     The  Man  of  God 
appears  again,  clothed  with  new  terrors,  by  the 
grace  of  trombones  and  low  reeds  and  dreadful 
Don  Giovanni-Wka  modulations.     He  announces 
the  death  of  Eli's  sons.     A  better  model  than  the 
statue  scene  surely  could  not  have  been  found  for 
this  purpose  ;  but  the  model  is  far  more  simple 
and  more  grand  than   the  copy. — Passing  over 
the  Mendclssohnish  duet  between  the  two  basses, 
(Eli  and  the  Man,)  and   its  fine  orchestral  modu- 
lation into  another   chorale :    0  make  a  joyful 
noise,  with  more  recitative  by  Eli,  we  come  to  the 
joyful  song  of  Hannah  :  /  tcill  extol  thee,  0  Loi'd, 
a  bright,  soaring  melody,  which  cannot  fail  to  re- 
call Handel's  "  llejoice  greatly,"  although  its  style 
is   not   Handelian.     In  a  high  B  flat,  sustained 
through  three  full  bars,  it  reaches  its  climax  of 
ecstasy,  taxing  the  powers  of  the  soprano  singer. 
A  short  recitative  between  Hannah  and  Eli,  about 
the  future  of  the  child,   Samuel,  leads  into  the 
chorus:  Hosanna  in  the  highest!  which  is  a  learn- 
ed fugue  with  two  subjects,  and  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  composition  of  this  form  in  the  oratorio. 
Part  Second  opens  with  the  Morning  Prayer 
of  the  child  Samuel,  followed  by  Recitative  be- 
tween him  and  his  parents.   Trio,  and  Quartet 
with  Elijah,  asking  and  receiving   counsel   and 
blessing.     The  music  of  all  this  is  chaste,  pure 
and  tender.     The  Quartet,  unaccompanied,  is  the 
same  choral  strain  which  we  heard  from  the  organ 
preludmg  to  the  overture. 

Next  follows  a  March  of  Israelites,  very  long 
and  very  stupid ;  recitative  of  Eli,  exhorting  to 
the  fight;  short  chorus,  invoking  divine  wrath 
upon  the  foe,  introductory  to  another,  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  in  the  work,  with  wild  intervals 
and  rushing  accompaniments  :  O  God,  make  them 
like  a  wheel,  as  the  stubble  before  the  tvind,  &c., 
and  leading  into  the  hard  and  cruel-sounding 
fugue  :  So  persecute  them,  &c.,  which  has  some 
terrific  discords,  furious  accompaniment  through- 
out, and  is  hard  to  sing  and  hard  to  hear  sung. 
This  was  omitted,  and  we  had  next  the  martial 
hymn,  to  the  tune  of  the  march :  God  and  King 
of  .Tacob's  nation,  &c.,  followed  by  the  march 
itself  again  in  abridged  form.  It  would  seem  that 
the  author  was  partial  to  it.     So  are  not  we. 

Very  beautiful,  at  least  with  orchestra,  is  the 
Evening  Prayer  of  Samuel ;  the  decrescendo  as  he 
falls  asleep  is  managed  to  a  charm ;  and  the  angel 
chorus :  JSv  evil  shall  befall  thee,  for  female  voices 
in  four  parts,  with  harp  accompaniment ;  follows 
as  naturally  as  possible.  This  was  found  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  pieces. 

A  messenger  announces  bad  news  from  the  war; 
chorus  with  agitated  accompaniment:  Woe  unto 
us,  we  are  spoiled,  followed  by  perhaps  the  grand- 
est and  most  telling  chorus  in  the  work  :  0  God, 
when  thou  wentest  forth,  &c.,  the  earth  shook,  &c., 
save  us,  0  God .'  It  is  indeed  a  masterly  descrip- 
tive chorus. 

The  recitative  which  follows,  between  Eli, 
sleepless,  "  scared  with  dreams,"  and  the  young 
Samuel :  Here  am  /,  for  thou  didst  call  me,  is 
finely  dramatic  and  conceived  ip  the  true  spirit 
of  the  subject.     It  is  followed   by  chorus  of  Le- 
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vites  (tenors  and  basses),  a  staccato  martial  move- 
ment, quite  slow:  Bless  ye  tlie  iorcZ,  ending  in 
four  parts  :  The  morning  is  gone  forth,  the  day  is 
come.  Here  were  omitted  a  long  recitative  in 
which  Samuel  recites  again  the  divine  judgment 
against  the  house  of  Eli,  with  the  sliivering  Don 
Giovanni  chords  once  more  ;  an  air  by  Eli :  Al- 
though my  house  he  not  loith  God,  yet  hath  He 
made  tcith  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  &e. ;  a  wild 
dirge-like  chorus  :  Hoiol,  howl,  0  gate  ;  scraps  of 
recitative  announcing  the  further  defeat  of  Israel, 
and  the  death  of  Eli ;  Samuel,  bidding  the  trum- 
pet blow  (as  in  the  Jfirst  scene)  for  a  solemn 
assembly,  &c.  &c. — all  rather  essential  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  narrative,  and  some  of  it  by  no 
means  of  the  least  interesting  in  a  musical  point 
of  view.  The  oratorio  concluded  with  the  chorus  : 
Blessed  he  the  Lord,  and  Hallelujah  fugue,  quite 
elaborate,  but  not  inspiring, — at  least  judging 
from  one  hearing. 

As  a  whole,  "Eli  "is  a  noble  and  impressive 
oratorio.  The  composition  is  learned  and  musi- 
cian-like, and  generally  appropriate,  tasteful,  dig- 
nified, often  beautiful  and  occasionally  grand. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  genius,  but  it  is  a 
work  of  high  musical  culture,  and  indicates  a  mind 
imbued  with  the  best  traditions  and  familiar  Tvith 
the  best  masters  of  the  Art,  and  a  masterly  com- 
mand of  all  the  modern  musical  resources  — 
except  the  "  faculty  divine."  Neither  in  ideas,  in 
treatment  or  in  style  can  it  be  called  original. 
Even  in  the  parts  where  you  cannot  identify  any 
special  relationship  with  some  greater  author,  you 
recognize  no  stamp  of  a  decided  individuality; 
there  is  nothing  of  which  you  may  say,  when  you 
meet  the  like  of  it  again,  this  is  and  can  be  only 
Costa;  for  it  is  the  style,  the  character  of  no  one 
in  particular,  and  simply  shows  the  author  well  at 
home  and  able  in  a  good  conventional  style  : — • 
in  the  Chorales  and  the  Fugues,  for  instance, 
which  it  is  equally  idle  to  compare  with  Handel 
or  pronounce  original.  But  very  much  of  it,  as 
we  have  seen,  betrays  a  direct  relationship.  In 
its  subject,  dramatic  treatment,  insti-umentation, 
and  even  in  the  character  of  much  of  the  music 
itself,  it  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  "  Elijah." 
The  whole  part  of  Eli  is  modelled  upon  that ;  its 
recitatives,  alternately  •  parlando  and  cantante, 
moulded  so  large  and  stately,  and  with  such 
ambitious  wealth  of  dramatic  instrumentation, 
have  all  the  form  of  Elijah,  but  lack  the  poetic 
charm  and  are  quite  tame  and  heavy  in  comparison. 
And  where  in  its  melodies  or  in  its  choruses, 
beautiful,  descriptive,  grand  as  they  are  often,  do 
you  find  any  such  felicitous  and  marked  crea- 
tions as  haunt  you  after  hearing  Mendelssohn 
or  any  true  creative  genius?  One  may  use 
Milton's  diction  well  and  not  be  a  Milton.  The 
tone  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  high  and 
earnest.  It  does  not  descend  to  trivialities  or 
poor  commonplace,  except  it  be  in  the  war-son"- 
and  the  march.  In  melody  it  avoids  the  sickly, 
sweetish  sentimental.  For  the  work  of  an  Italian 
it  is  wonderfully  German.  But  M.  Costa  is  a 
learned  musician,  has  conducted  operas,  oratorios 
and  symphonies  in  England  for  many  years,  and 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  music  of  the 
great  German  masters.  He  knew  well  the 
sources  of  oratorio  style  sure  to  satisfy  the  Eng- 
lish;  it  was  enough  to  know  Mendelssohn,  Han- 
del and  the  English  cathedral  music  ;  and  these 
impressions  mingling  with  a  thousand  others, 
formed  a  general  medium  in  which  so  clever  a 


musician  could  paint  without  directly  copying 
any  one. 

In  the  performance  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  did  itself  great  honor.  The  choruses 
were  all  admirably  sung  and  showed  the  excel- 
lent fruits  of  Mr.  Zekrahn's  training.  The 
orchestra  was  uncommonly  complete  and  ren- 
dered the  rich  and  difficult  accompaniments  with 
nice  effect ;  nor  did  Mr.  Mueller's  labors  at 
the  organ  fail  to  approve  themselves  to  the  ear. 
Of  the  solos,  the  part  of  Eli,  dull  in  itself,  was 
rendered  more  so  by  the  inanimate  singing  and 
frequent  false  intonation  of  Mr.  TiiOJiAS  Ball; 
his  voice  is  rich  and  powerful,  and  he  has  earned 
the  character  of  a  conscientious  and  correct 
singer ;  but  it  requires  more  to  lift  the  load  of  Eli. 
Mr.  Wilde's  fresh  and  resonant  baritone  told  to 
good  advantage  in  the  denunciations  of  the  Man 
of  God.  Mr.  C.  E.  Adams  sang  the  tenor  solos 
of  Elkanah  with  clear,  sweet,  telling  voice  and 
good  expression  ;  he  is  an  improving  singer.  In 
the  war  song  of  Saph  Mr.  S.  B.  Ball  did  all  that 
could  be  expected  ;  it  is  an  ungracious  song  and 
needs  a  Braham's  lungs.  The  female  solos  left 
little  to  be  desired.  Mrs.  Long  gave  her  recita- 
tives and  arias  with  her  usual  expression  and 
effect,  and  her  clear,  flexible  soprano  glided 
through  the  intricacies  and  sustained  itself  in  the 
level  heights  of  the  joy  song  with  ease  and  grace. 
But  it  was  with  a  new  and  a  peculiar  pleasure 
that  we  listened  to  the  refined  and  musical  con- 
tralto (or  rather  mezzo'soprano)  of  Miss  Haw- 
ley,  from  New  York.  Her  voice  lacks  power  in 
the  lowest  tones,  but  otherwise  her  rendering  of 
the  music  of  Samuel  was  purit)'  itself;  the  voice, 
style  of  singing,  look  and  manner  were  finely 
suited  to  the  part. 

"  Eli "  will  be  repeated  to-morrow  evening. 


CONCERTS. 
We  had  not  room  last  week  for  mention  of  the 
sixth  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Cluh.     The  programme  was  as  follows : 

PART  I. 

1— Quartet,  No.  63,  in  G Haydn. 

Allegro  inoderato — Adagio — Scherzo. 
2 — Adagio  from  the  Sonate  in  B  flat,  op.  22,  arranged  for 

Quartet  and  Clarinet  by  .T.  C.  D.  Parker, BeethoTen. 

3— Piano  Trio  in  E  flat,  op.  93, HummeL 

Allegro  con  moto — Un  poco  Larghetto — Finale, 

Allegro  eon  brio. 

Messrs.  Hamann,  Meisel  and  TT.  Fries. 

PART  II. 

4— Quartet  in  B  flat.  No.  3 Mozart. 

Allegro  Tlvace  a<=sai — Minuetto  moderato — Adagio- 
Finale.  Allegro  assai. 
5 — Andante,  arranged  for  Violoncello  obligate  and  Piano, 

by  Burchard, Haydn. 

Messrs.  W.  Fries  and  A.  Hamann. 
6 — Andante  and  Scherzo  from  the  Quintet  in  A,  op.  18, 

Mendelssohn. 

It  does  make  a  great  difference  whether  a 
piece  be  played  well.  That  Quartet  of  Haydn, 
at  one  of  the  preceding  concerts,  we  found  un- 
interesting. Then  the  air  was  warm  and  close, 
the  leader  sick,  the  strings  scratchy,  and  the 
attempt  unfortunate.  No  wonder  that  the  Club 
wished  to  play  it  under  better  circumstances ;  it 
was  worth  at  least  one  fair  hearing,  and  this  it 
now  had.  It  was  played  remarkably  well ;  the 
instruments  went  smoothly  and  in  tune ;  and 
though  by  no  means  a  very  striking  composition, 
we  found  a  taste  of  Haydn  quite  agreeable.  It 
was  well  to  leave  off  the  last  movement ;  there 
was  enough  without  it. 

It  was  a  novel  idea,  and  not  an  altogether  bad 
one,  to  arrange  that  Adagio  from  Beethoven's 
Sonata  for  string  quartet,  with  a  clarinet  to  sing 
the   melody  which  runs  continuously  through  it. 


It  is  a  Sonata  which  we  only  know  in  private, 
and  this  Adagio  especially  could  never  greatly 
interest  a  concert  audience,  played  in  the  original 
form ;  yet  we  have  long  had  a  liking  for  it ;  the 
melody  is  truly  beautiful,  the  modulations  worthy 
of  the  author,  and,  as  now  interpreted,  making 
the  melody  so  prominent,  it  charmed  in  spite  of  its 
length  and  uniformity.     It  was  finely  rendered. 

Of  Hummel's  Trio  in  itself  we  need  not  speak. 
His  music  is  always  elegant,  classical,  masterly, 
and  of  the  best  that  can  be  without  ever  betray- 
ing a  spark  of  genius.  Of  the  pianist,  Mr.  Ha- 
mann, we  may  say  that  he  acquitted  himself 
very  creditably  for  a  first  public  appearance  in 
that  character,  and  for  one  who  has  only  devoted 
himself  to  the  piano  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
(He  has  been  better  known  and  of  late  missed 
as  an  excellent  horn-ist  in  our  orchestras;  a 
young  man  of  artistic  and  musician-like  charac- 
ter.) His  playing  was  evidently  timid,  and 
theref-re  a  little  tame,  but  showed  good  compre- 
hension and  capacity.  The  Andante  by  Haydn 
was  quite  a  pleasing  piece,  and  Mr.  Feies's 
violoncello  sang  expressively  as  ever. 

We  are  sure  of  a  good  time  whenever  there  Is 
a  Quartet  by  Mozart  on  the  bill.  This  No.  3  is 
not  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  but  the  infallible 
Mozart  grace  and  spontaneity,  the  child-like, 
Olympian  power  are  there.  The  Allegros  and 
Minuetto  have  a  pastoral  gaiety  ;  the  Adagio  is 
full  of  beauty  and  of  feeling ;  the  whole  was 
nicely  played.  The  Mendelssohn  fairy  Scherzo 
seemed  a  little  weak  and  manneristic  after  Mo- 
zart. 

The  second  concert  of  the  German  "  Orpheus" 
filled  Mercantile  Hall  again  to  overflowing.  The 
entertainment  was  as  delightful  and  the  audience 
as  happy  as  at  the  first.  The  programme  was  a 
choice  one : 

PAKT  I. 

1 — An  Das  Taterland C.  Kreutzer 

2 — Fantasie,  on  the  Violoncello Lindner 

3 — Duet,  from  Idomeneo Mozarl: 

Miss  Doane  Ss  Mr.  Kreissmanu. 

i — The  Cheerful  Wanderer Mendelssohn 

(By  request.) 

5 — Aria.    "  Dove  sono,"  from  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro Mozart 

6  — Die  Jungen  Mnsikanten,  (The  young  Musicians).  .Kuecken 
PAUT  II. 

1— Reiterlied,  (Rider's  song)  Gade 

2_  f  a.  Rondo  Capriccioso,  for  the  Piano Mendelssohn 

(  b.  Song  from  Weber,  Transcribed  by Liszt 

Mr.  J.  Trenkle. 

3 — Aria.    From  '*  Die  Entfuhrung" Mozart 

Mr.  Kreissmann. 

4 — The  Wanderer's  Night  Song Lenz 

(By  request.) 

5 — Barcarole Schubert 

Miss  Doane. 

6 — Der  Jaeger  Abschied Mendeissohn 

(The  Huntsmen's  Frrewell.) 

The  Part-songs  were  all  sung  with  beautiful 
precision  and  expression,  except  in  one  Instance, 
where  the  voices  swerved  from  pitch  during  a 
somewhat  difficult  modulation,  and  where  the 
piano-forte,  instead  of  holding  them  together, 
only  made  the  discord  more  apparent.  They 
were  all  fine  and  effective  pieces.  The  hymn 
to  "Fatherland"  is  peculiarly  manly  and  thrill- 
ing. The  song  of  the  "  Young  Musicians " 
begins  and  ends  in  a  right  jovial  and  buo3'ant 
strain  ;  and  has  a  sentimental  tenor  solo,  a  charm- 
ing invocation  to  the  "  sweetest  maiden,"  which 
was  exquisitely  sung  by  their  leader,  Herr 
Kreissmann.  Miss  Doane  sung  Doi-e  sono 
with  fine  taste  and  dramatic  feeling ;  and  the 
dreamy,  poetic  Barcarole  of  Schubert  in  a  style 
so  satisfactory,  that,  in  spite  of  our  aversion  to 
encores  we  did  inwardly  crave  a  second  hearing. 
(She  answered  with  a  little  English  song.)  It  is 
a  rare  treat  to  hear  such  a  song  as  that  in  the 
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concert   roooi.     Otto  Deesel   played  the  ac- 
companiments. 

Mr.  Kreissmann's  sinjing  of  the  tenor  air  from 
Mozart's  "Seraglio":  Gieb,  Liehe,  mir  nun 
Freufle,  was  so  perfect  in  feelinn-,  style'^'and  exe- 
cution as  to  excite  a  most  imperative  demand  for 
repetition.  The  Duet  from  Idomeneo,  too,  was 
very  satisfactory.  Sir.  Trenkle's  playing  of 
the  Rondo  by  Mendels.sohn,  and  more  especially 
of  the  exquisitely  imaninative  transcription  of 
Weber's  Schhnnmer-Licd,  by  Liszt,  was  eminent- 
ly artistic.  The  younsf  pianist  has  piained  in 
elasticity  of  touch,  in  fineness  and  delicacy  of 
outline,  and  renders  the  spirit  of  a  fine  composi- 
tion as  few  among  us  can.  The  violoncello  solo 
by  Mr.  WuLF  FiiiES  also  gave  great  pleasure. 

The  sixth  AVednesday  Afternoon  Concert  of 
the  Oechestral  Union  drew  an  immense 
audience.  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  (third 
time  this  season,  and  always  new  and  speaking  to 
the  soul),  aud  AVeber's  delicious  "  Oberon"  over- 
ture (a  thoroughly  imaginative  tone-poem,  whuth 
never  wears  out),  formed  the  valuable  part  of  the 
programme.  Wittman's  AA''altz  :  "  Magic  Sounds," 
the  Miserere,  arranged  from  the  Trovatore,  Mr. 
Zerrahn's  "  Carnival,"  of  all  the  instruments 
again,  and  his  new  "  Concordia  Quadrille,"  also 
found  plenty  of  admirers.  Judging  from  the 
steady  increase  of  audience,  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  imminent 
danger  of  the  Afternoon  Concerts  coming  to  an 
end. 

On  the  same  evening  occurred  Mr.  Gustave 
Satter's  fourth  and  last  concert.  We  were  not 
present,  but  the  following  windfall,  having  alight- 
ed on  our  desk,  shall  make  report.] 

To  Mr.  Dwight,  Editor  of"  Journal  of  Music  "  : 

I  live  in  the  country;  went  to  town  Saturday, 
Fob.  14,  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Saw  yellow  poster, 
"  Satter's  Complimentaky  Concert."  Very 
fond  of  music ;  struck  by  his  remarkable  letterin  your 
Journal.  Came  across  a  ticket ;  conclurled  to  go 
and  hear  him  ;  arrived  at  rooms  about  7.25  P.  M. ; 
well  filled;  apparently  few  heads  deceased  (not  sure 
on  this  point)  ;  particularly  struck  by  the  architec- 
tural embellishments ;  thought  hunting  scenes  on 
the  walls  very  novel  and  pretty  idea;  have  a  ten- 
dency to  distract  the  attention  from  the  musical 
character  of  tlie  entertainment,  and  open  a  field  of 
enjoyment  in  striking  contrasts  and  agreeable  sur- 
prises. Became  very  much  interested  in  looking  at 
the  dogs  and  trying  to  make  out  their  game;  con- 
cluded they  were  bore  hunting  :  recalled  stories  I 
had  read  of  such  hunts  in  the  Black  Forest ;  became 
oblivious  of  surrounding  things  and  very  much  ex- 
cited ;  consciousness  restored  by  applause  of  audi- 
ence on  entrance  of  the  performers.  Entertainment 
opened  with  '-Duet  and  Trio"  from  i/ Tro«ato-e ; 
very  well  sung.  Manrico  manifested  considerable 
feeling  in  requesting  his  madre  to  retire  and  dream  ; 
madre  pleasantly  consented,  and  they  were  quite  har- 
monious. Tiieoretically  madre  began  to  slumber. 
Leonora  added  her  voice  to  the  scene,  which  would 
probably  have  caused  some  disturbance  but  for  the 
theoretical  sleep  in  which  madre  was  plunged ;  quiet 
preserved,  however,  and  Leonora  retired  with  madre 
and  Manrico  just  before  her  death  ;  audience  quite 
gracious — not  enthusiastic. 

Sonata  in  A,  Op.  101,  Beethoven,  by  Mr.  Satler. 
Mind  wandering  a  little  ;  wondered  if  Shakspsare's 
Hamlet  was  as  good  as  Forrest's;  said  to  myself, 
suppose  Forrest  prefers  Metamora  to  Ilamlet,  would 
he  be  likely  to  season  Hamlet  with  a  little  Indian  '! 
Upon  the  whole  thought  he  would.    Audience  very 


enthusiastic.  Mr.  Satter  responded  ;  played  min- 
uetto  of  Mozart's ;  very  happy  eifcct ;  audience  much 
quieted.  No.  3.  "  Com'  e  bello,"  Mrs.  Fowle.  (Mem. 
Donizetti's  music  altogether  too  florid;  wonder  I 
never  noticed  it  before.)    Audience  encored. 

No.  4.  Fantasie  de  bravoure  sur,  1  Puritani.  Mi-. 
Satter.  Indulged  in  pleasant  memories  ;  thought  of 
Badiali  and  Amodio,  and  how  the  "  house  "  always 
"  came  down  "  when  they  rushed  up  to  the  foot- 
lights and  waved  their  little  cotton  flags  in  the  lib- 
city  duct ;  imagination  very  much  e.xcitcd  by  quite 
audible  echoes  of  duet  from  piano-forte ;  growing 
louder;  become  quite  fearful;  getting  confused; 
looked  at  dogs  ;  discovered  one  widi  mouth  open  ; 
wondered  if  he  h.id  been  howling  ;  tumult  suddenly 
ceased;  thought  of  the  dog;  absurd;  smiled;  audi- 
ence rapturous.  Mr.  Satter  made  an  effort  to  shake 
the  petal  from  the  "  last  rose  of  last  summer,"  with 
what  effect  time  alone  will  tell. 

No.  5.  Air  from  "  I  Masnadieri,"  Mrs.  Mozart. 
Heard  this  lady  sing  at  festival  a  few  weeks  since  ; 
sang  "  Hear  je,  Israel,"  with  much  beauty  and 
force  of  expression.  (Mem. — Verdi  is  very  much 
like  Donizetti  in  some  things.)  Audience  very 
cordial. 

No.  6.  Fantasie  de  bravoure  sur,  '■  Robert  le 
Diable."  Thinking  about  piano-fortes  ;  wondered  if 
'twas  possible  to  gauge  their  musical  capacity  and 
determine  what  pressure  to  the  square  inch  (applied 
to  the  key-board)  was  necessary  to  exhaust  it;  quite 
pleased  with  the  idea ;  wished  it  could  be  done  ; 
thought  it  would  save  the  pianist  a  great  deal  of 
labor  and  the  public  generally  some  disagreeable 
experiences.  Audience  very  decidedly  gratified; 
left  the  room  inaudibly  warbling,  "  Home,"  &c. 

SOBURD. 

■  The  Concerts  of  the  German  Trio  have  been 
continued  at  irregular  intervals,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  attend  them  all.  There  have  been  three 
since  our  last  notice.  In  two  of  these  the  features 
were  a  Sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello.  No.  4,  by 
Mozart;  Trio,  op.  70,  by  Beethoven;  Trio,  by 
Thalbcrg,  op.  69  ;  Trio  in  C  minor  op.  1,  by  Beet- 
hoven. Also  violin  Concerto  by  De  Beriot;  air 
from  the  "Magic  Flute,"  sung  by  Mr.  Adams; 
songs,  by  Miss  Twichell  ;  Songs  without  words, 
composed  and  played,  by  Mr.  Hause  ;  Elegie  for 
violin,  by  Mr.  Gaertner,  &c.,  &e. 

The  fourth  concert  took  place  last  Tuesday 
evening  with  this  programme  : 

PART  I. 

1 — Sonata  in  B  flat,  for  Piano  and  Violin, Mozart. 

Allegro  moderato — Andantino  sosteuuto  e  cantabile — 

Allegro  Rondo. 

PART  ir. 

2— Rnmanza  from  Guillaume  Tell, Ropsini. 

3 — Solo  for  Violoncello. Kumnier. 

4— Grand  Duo  for  Violin  and  Piano,. . . .  De  Eeriot  &  O.^bovne. 

5— Ari.i:  "  Porgi  amor," Mozart. 

G — rreiscliUtz  Fantasia  for  Violin, Moegscr. 

PART  in. 
7 — Trio  in  E  flat,  op.  1,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

Beethoven. 
Allegro — Adagio  cantiibile — Scherzo,  quasi  Allegro  assai— 
Finale,  Presto. 

The  Sonata  aud  the  Trio  were  both  from  the 
earliest  published  works  of  their  authors ;  both 
beautiful  compositions,  and  well  rendered.  Mr. 
G.aertnbk's  violin  never  to  our  ear  sounded 
better ;  his  playing  in  these  pieces  was  free  from 
the  exaggeration  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges, 
and  but  for  which  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  violinists. 
Mr.  JuNGisriCKEL  as  a  violoncellist  is  always  satis- 
factory when  he  plays  good  music.  A  more 
sympathetic  touch,  in  addition  to  the  rare  execu- 
tion, of  the  pianist,  seemed  all  that  was  wanting 
to  make  the  charm  of  the  Sonata  and  Trio  com- 
plete. 

AVe  felt  the  same  drawback  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  the  "  AVilliam  Tell "  roniiinza  :  Seha  opacai 


&c.  which  Mrs.  Long  sings  so  finely,  as  she  did, 
also  the  well-known  aria  from  Mozart.  The 
violoncello,  for  its  solo,  sang  Rohert  loi  que  j'aime 
quite  feelingly.  The  Duo  for  violin  and  piano 
recalled  many  memories  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  operas,  Rossini's  "  Tell,"  and  very 
pleasantly  too,  although  the  violin  could  not  escape 
a  violent  recurrence  of  its  mad  fit  in  the  military 
finale  from  the  overture.  Yet  this  and  a  like 
furor  in  the  Freiscliillz  fantasy  stirred  up  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowded  room.  An  artist  must 
learn  to  resist  his  audience ;  for  audiences  spoil 
artists,  if  artists  will  be  spoiled. 


Carl  Zerraha''s  "Philharmonic"  to-night  will 
be  the  last  but  one — bear  that  in  mind.  He  will  give 
ns  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Scherzo  from 
Mendelssohn's  "Scotch"  Symphony,  and  Schumann's 
Overture  to  "  Manfred,"  (for  the  first  time)  ;  and  for 
lighter  attraction  he  announces  a  repetition  of  Mr. 
MOLLENHAUER'S  brilliant  violin  solos.    The  feast  will 

be  rich  and  rare The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 

Club  announce  Miss  Doane  and  Mr.  Kreissmann 
for  next  Tuesday  ;  and  we  may  hope  for  another  hear- 
ing of  those  tine  songs  sung  at  the  "  Orpheus."  "^e 
are  glad  to  see  a  Beethoven  Quintet  in  the  bill,  where 
Beethoven's  name  has  not  figured  much  this  season. 
. . .  .The  many  admirers  of  [Mrs.  J.  H.  Long's  artistic 
singing  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  Complimentary  Con- 
cert announced  for  her.  It  will  take  place  at  Chick- 
ering's  next  Saturday  evening,  and  we  are  happy  to 
know  that  most  of  the  tickets  were  bespoken  before 
the  announcement.  A  few,  however,  still  remain  for 
those  who  apply  early. 

Oliver  Ditson  gives  \is  a  trulj^  valuable  book  in 
"  Bassini's  Art  of  Singing  :  an  analytical,  physiologi- 
cal and  practical  system  for  the  cultivation  of, the 
Voice  ;  by  Carlo  Bassini  ;  edited  by  B,.  Storrs 
Willis."  From  what  we  have  read  of  it,  as  it  first 
appeared  by  chapters  in  "Willis's  Musical  World, 
(now,  however,  much  more  complete,  with  exercises 
and  illustrations)  we  are  convinced  that  it  contains 
more  instructive  hints  and  more  philosophy  than  any 
School  for  the  A^oice  with  whicli  we  are  acquainted. 
We  reserve  it  for  fuller  notice. 

The  Strakosch  Opera  will  recommence  in  New 
York  on  Monday  evening,  Mme.  Cora  de  Wilhorst 
having  sufficiently  recovered  to  appear  in  Lucia..., 
The  superb  new  Opera  House  in  Philadelphia  is  soon 
to  be  opened  for  operatic  performances.  The  Maret- 
ZEK  troupe' — ^minus  Lagrange,  who  has  a  brief 
engagement  in  New  Orleans  —  arrived  at  Charleston 
from  Havana,  to  assist  in  the  opening.  A  new  prima 
donna  from  Italy,  Mme.  Gazz  ANIGA,  arrived  at  Boston 
in  the  Europa  ;  and  we  hear  also  of  a  new  tenor  Sig. 
Arnoldi — not  our  old  friend  of  that  name — both 
destined  for  Philadelphia.  The  Trovatore,  of  course, 
will  be  the  first  opera  to  set  its  stamp  upon  the  insti- 
tution, Mozart,  Rossini,  Beethoven,  Weber,  &c., 
having  become  "  old  fogies"  and  not  fit  to  live.  The 
leading  parts,  it  is  said,  will  be  sustained  by  Mme. 
Gazzaniga,  Miss  PhiUipps,  Sig.  Brignoli,  and  Sig. 
Amodio. 


HANDEL  ANDHAYDI  SOCIETY. 

M.  COSTA'S  new  and  exceedingly  beautiful  Oratorio, 

"  :E5  X.1  X^" 

Will  be  repeated  at  the 

B  O  G  T  O  N     MUSIC     HALL, 

On   Sunday    Evening,    February  22d, 

"With  the  Vocal  assistance  of 

Mrs.  .J    H.  LONG, 

Miss  MARY  E.  IIAVfLBY,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  C.  K.  ADAMS, 

M.  S.  B.  BAI.I-. 

Mr.  THOMAS  BALL, 

Mr.  H.  WILDE, 
And  a  large  and  efficient  Orchestra.    The  whole  under  the 
able  conductorsbip  of 

CARL  ZERRAHN. 

F,  F.  MUELLER, Organist. 

Ticket.<i,  at  50  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
music  stores  and  hotels,  and  at  the  door  on  the  evening  of 
performance,  or  of  the  Secretary. 
Doors  open  at  6  o'clock— Concert  to  commence  at  7. 

L.  B.  BARNES,  Secretary. 
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32LX  £3  Xj  C?  33  :E:  O  JN* . 

THE  FOURTH  OF  THE 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

(BeinE  the  THIRD  and  Last  bdt  Oke  of  the  regular  BerieB  of 
four)  will  be  given  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Feb,  21,  at  the 
MELODEON,  on  Tphich  occasion 

Herr  EDTJAED  MOLLEBTHATJEK, 

THE   CELEBBATED   VIOLINIST, 

Whose  performance  at  the  previous  concert  was  received  with 
Buch  euthusiastic  applause,  will  make  his  Second  and  Last 
appearance  in  these  Concerts. 

IC7"Subscription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  principal  music 
stores,  where  also  tickets  can  be  obtained.  Packages  of  4 
tickets,  S3 ;  single  ticket  SI. 

CARL  ZEBRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

The  Mcndclssolm  duiiitctte  Club's 

SBArEWTH    C03SrCEIlT 

Will  take  place  on  Tuesday  Evening,  Feb.  24,  at  Messrs.  Chick- 
IKINQ'S  Rooms,  assisted  by  Miss  LccY  A.  Boane  and  Mr. 
Kreissmann. 

Beethoven's  Quintette  in  C,— Cherubini's  Quartette  in  E 
flat,— A  Scherzo  from  the  Quartette  in  A,  by  Mendelssohn, 
{first  time,)—"  Dove  Sono,"  a  Duo  from  "  Idomeneo,"  and  one 
of  Schubert's  favorite  Songs  will  be  sung  by  Miss  Doane  and 
Mr.  Kreissmann. 

Half  package  of  four  Ticket*,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  S2,50 ; 
Single  tickets  $1  each,  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores. 


COMPUIMENTARY     CONCERT 
TO    nVTRS.  J".  H.   LOnSTG. 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  Long  having  tendered  to  her  a  Compli- 
menlary  Concert,  which  will  be  given  on  Saturday  Evening, 
Feb.  28th,  at  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Mrs.  Long  will  be 
aaflsted  by  the  Mendelssohn  Qdintette  Club,  and  other  emi- 
nent artists. 

The  few  tickeis  remaining  unsold  may  be  procured  at  the 
new  Music  Store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson,  No.  291 
Washington  Street.    Price  One  Dollar  each. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
"WEDNESDAY  AFTEBNOON"  CONCERTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  "Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1857.    There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Cabl  Zeerahn, Conductor. 

For  programme,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Packages  containing  Six  Tickets,  igl ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  be  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E.  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

Will  soon  be  Published : 

COOKE'S  CEIiEBRATED  METHOD  OF  SING- 
IXG.    A  new  and  improved  edition. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  GERMAN  CON- 
CERTINA, with  a  Collection  of  popular  music  arranged 
for  that  instrument. 

In  Press :  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  ENG- 
LISH CONCERTINA. 

Oliver  Ditsou  &■  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Booms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . , .  School  Street,  Boston. 


NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  nest  term  of  this  higlily  successful  Institution  will 
commence  in  North  Reading,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
third  day  of  June  next,  and  continue  twelve  weeks.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  various  positions  in  the 
musical  profession,  and  thorough  instruction  and  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Circulars,  giving  particulars,  may  be  obtained  free  of  ex- 
pense, by  addressing  Normal  Musical  Institute,  North  Reading, 
Mass.  LOWELL  MASON. 

Feb.  7.  6t  GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 

SIGNOR    AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

OTTO    DE.ESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ®50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  perquarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€ifltti5r  nf  tjiE  ^5iann  m\  linging, 

U.    S.   HOTEI.. 

IbDWABD    Ii.    BAIiOH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

/~\  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9'   Broadway,  NX. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFUSION  OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  EEADY: 

VOLUME    VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  cf  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timhrt)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  S3. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotcli's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price,  $5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  fl  13.  By 
mail,  $1  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.    Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue fl  63 

"  2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

"  6.  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 
Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 
Tol.l,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 
Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.  Three 
volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOirEI^LO^S    MUSIC    STORE/ 
389  BroadAvay,  Ne^v  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE. 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

OP  TTB  LI  SHE  3a    OF    3VnTJSIC, 

gtnil  jSfaltr  ire  JSlusual  ^ItwIanllijKJ, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

HC-A.IjIjET,   ID.A.-VIS    Sz    CO- 

MANUFACTDREBS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  'WasSiington  Street,  Boston, 

{Near  Boylston  Market.) 

CHICKERINGl   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIC     AND     JOB     PBIUTHiTG    OFFICE. 


J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instriutor  ait\t  ^  iano- J^ortc,  ©i^an  ^  j^armonj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,  33  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchauge,  282  Washington  St. 

G.  andr:^  &  CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTEIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANOFORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

3E3:ES  -^7^  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IBIPORTEBS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelaud  Street. 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

JOE  PEIFTIFG 

OF     EVEUY     DESCEIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PKOMPTLT 
EXECUTED   AT   THE   OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 
3SrO.    SI    SCHOOL    STUEET. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^ajjx  of  %xi  anb  3Lit£ratun, 

PulDlislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  aiiuuin.,  in  advauce. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Mosic,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  j 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  ConcertSj 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[CP'Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 
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Translated  for  this  .Toumal. 

Mozart's  Requiem. 

BY  A.  OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  162.) 
No.  6.  The  terrors  of  the  Dies  irm  reach  their 
climax  in  the  Confutaiis  maledictig,*  Andante,  A 
minor.  In  regard  to  effect  this  piece  vividly 
reminds  us  of  the  last  scene  in  Don  Juan,  and 
yet  nothing  can  be  less  like  that  as  it  regards 
idea  and  style ;  this  is  the  finest  eulogium  which 
could  possibly  be  bestowed  upon  No.  6  of  the 
Requiem.  Appalling  as  this  composition  is,  es- 
pecially in  the  four-part  chorus  that  concludes  it, 
yet  the  absence  of  declamatory  forms,  the  canon- 
ical passages,  the  antique  endings  impress  un- 
changeably upon  it  the  stamp  of  high  church 
music.  What  a  touch  of  genius  is  that  figure  in 
unison,  ■which,  heaving  and  rebounding  like  a 
gigantic  wave,  seems  to  hollow  out  and  lay  bare 
the  burning  bed  of  the  damned  !  Have  we  ever 
heard  the  soprano  and  contralto  modulate  as  in 
the  same  figure  after  Voca  me  cum  benedictis :  C 
minor  and  G  major ;  G  minor  and  D  major  ;  D 
minor  and  A  major ;  A  minor  and  E  major ;  the 

*  Text  to  No.  3 : 

Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 
Oro,  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  einis, 
Gere  curara  mei  finis. 

When  the  cursed  are  confounded, 
With  avenging  flame  surrounded, 
With  the  just  my  name  be  sounded. 

Hear  me  praying,  lowly  bending, 
Conscious  guilt  my  bosom  rending, 
Guard  me  thro'  the  solemn  ending. 


minor  chords  giving  the  tonic  and  the  major 
chords  the  dominant,  beat  for  beat,  on  each  of  the 
four  times  of  the  measure,  and  upon  an  instru- 
mental ground-work  which  makes  all  shudder  ! 
The  basses  of  the  chorus  and  the  tenors,  strength- 
ened by  the  trombones,  embrace  in  long,  alter- 
nating passages,  the  successive  keys  represented 
by  these  coupled  chords.  What  shall  we  say 
finally  of  the  Voca  me,  when  it  returns  in  the 
tonic  of  the  piece,  and  is  developed  as  imitation 
with  a  figured  accompaniment  of  the  violin  alone, 
which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  the 
Recordare  ?  Ineffaceable  melody,  mysterious 
blossom  of  the  soul,  which,  pressed  down  by  the 
tempest  of  the  day  of  wrath,  opens  at  last  its 
trembling  cup  to  the  rays  of  the  divine  mercy  ! 
The  whole  orchestra  lets  itself  be  heard  at  the 
end  of  this  pianissimo  fragment ;  the  chorus,  until 
now  divided,  unite  upon  Oro  supplex ;  the  chill 
of  death  has  penetrated  to  the  veins  of  the  lis- 
tener. Yes,  it  is  the  breath  of  the  grave,  it  is 
nothingness  itself  that  animates  this  fearful  har- 
monic or  unharmonic  resolution  and  these  vocal 
periods  of  four  measures,  which  fall  so  regularly 
upon  their  cadences  (veritable  phantoms  for  the 
ear,  so  unexpectedly  they  come),  as  if  the  choir 
of  the  living,  while  uttering  the  last  words  of  each 
verse,  were  already  mere  dust.  It  is  the  sub- 
limest  of  the. sublime.  Thou  hast  bestowed  thy 
grace,  my  God,  on  him  who  wrote  this  holy  music 
to  thy  glory,  and  mayst  thou  forgive  us  likewise 
when  our  hour  shall  come  ! 

No.  7.  The  grand  and  splendid  picture  of  the 
Dies  ircB  could  not  close  more  happily  than  with 
the  Lacrymosa,*  the  most  impressive  of  all  re- 
ligious or  profane  choruses,  which  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  form  of  remorse  and  terror  ex- 
presses the  highest  anguish  and  religious  suppli- 
cation. Even  Herr  Godfrey  Weber,  with  his 
strange  doubts  and  still  stranger  criticisms,  has 
paused  at  the  Lacrymosa,  although  SUssmayer 
claims  it  from  the  ninth  bar  as  his  work.  I 
should  not  have  used  so  much  forbearance.  With 
a  determination  to  tear  the  Requiem  to  pieces,  I 
should  have  known  how  to  find  as  much  fault 
with  No.  7  as  with  all  the  rest,  and  my  criticism 
would  have  turned  out  no  worse  in  this  case  than 
in  many  others.  I  would  have  said,  that  the  elegiac 
and  often   highly  pathetic  melody  of  the  Lacry- 

*  Text  to  No.  7 : 

Lacrymosa  dies  ilia. 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus, 
Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus. 

Day  of  mourning,  day  of  weeping. 
When  from  ashes  rise  the  sleeping, 
Guilty  men  to  hear  their  sentence, 
God  of  mercy  spare  repentance. 


mosa  was  not  exactly  what  is  called  church 
music ;  and,  by  an  exception  rarely  met  with 
among  writers  who  espouse  a  desperate  cause,  I 
should  have  said  the  truth.  But  after  I  had  said 
this,  I  should  have  been  very  careful  to  add,  that 
the  solemn,  earnest  rhythm  (Larghetto,  12-8), 
the  orchestral  figures,  the  sublime  crescendo  at 
the  words :  Judicandus  liomo  reus,  the  entrance 
of  the  trombones,  which  sob  in  unison  with  the 
voice,  a  thoroughly  church-like  harmony,  which 
in  the  accented  parts  supplies  the  natural  chord 
of  the  dissonances  by  prolongation,  and  finally 
the  sublime  church  cadence  upon  Amen,  take 
from  the  melody  the  character  of  dramatic  pa- 
thos, which  it  might  have  had  with  another  in- 
strumentation, another  harmony,  another  rhythm 
— so  much  so,  that  were  one  to  hear  the  Lacry- 
mosa in  the  theatre,  to  whatsoever  words,  every 
hearer  of  good  taste  would  resent  it  as  a  profana- 
tion. Would  you  then  dispute  the  right  of 
church  music  to  excite  wholesome  and  holy  tears 
— tears  not  shed  for  our  own  luxurj',  over  imag- 
inary sufferings,  but  tears  wept  for  ourselves,  in 
view  of  the  most  certain  thing  in  the  world  for  all 
of  us — Death  ! 

fConclusion  next  week.) 


{Continued  from  page  155.) 

Characters  of  Musical  Instruments. 

(Gleaned  from  Hector  Berlioz.) 
THE    BUGLE,    OK    CLAniON. 

We  conclude  the  discussion  of  wind  instruments 
by  a  few  words  on  the  bugle  family. 

The  simple  bugle,  or  clarion,  is  written  on  the 
G  clef,  like  the  trumpet ;  it  possesses  in  all,  eight 
notes, — 


M 


P^l^-^ 


z\:—c 


and  even  the  latter,  the  high  C,  is  only  practicable 
on  the  deepest  bugle ;  while  the  low  one  is  of  a 
very  bad  quality  of  tone.  There  are  bugles  in 
three  keys:  in  B[),  in  C,  and  in  E\);  they  are 
seldom  to  be  found  in  any  other  keys.  The 
flourishes  played  upon  them,  lying  always  exclu- 
sively on  the  three  notes  of  the  common  chord, 
are  necessarily  so  monotonous  as  to  be  almost 
wearisome.  The  quality  of  this  instrument  is 
rather  ungraceful ;  it  generally  wants  nobleness ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  play  it  well  in  tune.  As  it 
can  execute  no  diatonic  succession,  shakes  are 
necessarily  precluded  upon  it. 

Bugles  appear  to  me  to  rank  no  higher  in  the 
hierarchy  of  brass  instruments,  than  fifes  among 
wooden  instruments.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
can  hardly  serve  for  more  than  leading  recruits  to 
drill ;  and  to  my  idea,  such  music  should  never  be 
heard  by  our  soldiers  young  or  old,  since  there  is 
no  need  to  accustom  them  to  the  ignoble.  As  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  is  very  loud,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  an  opportunity  may  occur  for  employing 
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it  in  the  orchestra,  to  give  additional  violence  to 
some  terrible  cry  of  trombones,  trumpets,  or  horns 
united;  and  this  is  probably  all  that  can  be 
expected  from  it. 

In  cavalry  music,  and  even  in  certain  Italian 
orchestras,  bugles  with  seven  keys  are  found, 
which  traverse  chromatically  a  compass  of  more 
than  two  octaves,  beginning  from  Btj  beneath  the 
staff,  up  to  the  C  above. 

It  does  not  want  for  agility ;  many  artists  play 
it  in  a  remarkable  way ;  but  its  quality  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  simple  bugle  or  clarion. 

The  Bugle  with  pistons  has  a  lower  compass ;  it 
is  much  better  worth  than  the  keyed  bugle;  it 
produces  a  good  effect  in  playing  certain  melodies 
of  slow  movement. 

THE    BASS    OPHICLEIDE. 

Ophicleides  are  the  altos  and  basses  of  the 
bugle.  The  bass  ophicleide  offers  great  resources 
for  maintaining  the  low  part  of  masses  of  harmony ; 
and  it  is  also  the  most  used.  It  is  written  on  the 
P  clef;  and  its  compass  is  three  octaves  and  one 
note. 

The  quality  of  these  low  sounds  is  rude  ;  but  it 
does  wonders — in  certain  cases — beneath  masses 
of  brass  instruments.  The  very  high  notes  have 
a  wild  character,  of  which  perhaps-  sufficient 
advantage  has  not  yet  been  made.  The  medium, 
— especially  when  the  player  is  not  very  skilful, 
—too  much  recall  the  sounds  of  the  cathedral 
serpent,*  and  of  the  cornet  il  bouquin  ;  I  think  it 
should  rarely  be  allowed  to  be  heard  much  dis- 
played. There  is  nothing  more  coarse — I  might 
almost  say,  more  monstrous, — or  less  fit  to  har- 
monize with  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  than  those 
passages,  more  or  less  rapid,  written  in  the  form 
of  solos  for  the  ophicleide  medium  in  some  modern 
operas.  It  is  as  if  a  bull,  esc^aped  from  its  stall, 
had  come  to  play  off  its  vagaries  in  the  middle  of 
a  drawing-room. 

THE    SERPENT. 

Is  a  wooden  instrument  covered  with  leather,  and 
having  a  mouth-piece ;  it  has  the  same  compass  as 
the  bass  ophicleide,  with  rather  j^. 

more  agility,  precision  in  tune,  rr=vT © 

and  sonorousness.      There   are 

three  notes, — 

much  more  powerful  than  the  others ;  hence  those 

startling  inequalities  of  tone,   which  its   players 

should  apply  themselves  with  all  care  to  overcome 

as  much  as  possible. 

The  quality  of  tone,  essentially  barbarous,  which 
distinguishes  this  instrument,  would  have  suited 
better  with  the  rites  of  the  sanguinary  Druidical 
worship,  than  with  those  of  the  Catholic  religion ; 
where  it  always  figures,  as  a  monument  of  the 
want  of  intelligence,  and  of  the  coarseness  in 
sentiment  and  taste  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  directed  in  our  temples  the  application  of 
Musical  Art  to  Divine  Service.  There  must  be 
exception  made  in  favor  of  the  case  where  the 
serpent  is  employed,  in  masses  for  the  dead,  in 
doubling  the  terrible  plain-chant  of  the  Dies  Irce. 
Its  frigid  and  abominable  blaring  doubtless  then 
befits  the  occasion  ;  it  seems  to  invest  with  a  kind 
of  lugubrious  poetry,  those  words  expressive  of  all 
the  horrors  of  death,  and  the  vengeance  of  a 
jealous  God.  It  would  be  no  less  well  placed  in 
profane  compositions,  where  ideas  of  this  nature 
had  to  be  expressed ;  but  then  only.  It  mingles 
ill,  moreover,  with  the  other  qualities  of  orchestra 
and  voices;  and,  as  forming  the  bass  to  a  mass  of 
wind  instruments,  the  bass-tuba,  and  even  the 
ophicleide,  are  greatly  preferable. 

Lauters  et  Le  Tkouvere. — A  London  cor- 
respondent writing  of  the  recent  production  of 
Verdi's  Trovatore  at  Paris  in  a  French  version, 
says  that  Madame  Lauters  made  her  debut  in  the 
part  of  Leonora,  and  was  very  well  received  by 
the  public.  That  occasion  has  given  birth  to  a 
new  method  for  appreciating  (he  talents  of  an 
actress,  which  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  set  as  an 
example  to  other  countries.  One  of  these  spec- 
ulating tradesmen  who  discount  the  future  of  a 
fair  singer,  a  rich  cabinet-maker,  offered,  before 

[*  An  instrument  much  used  in  Frencli  churches. 
— Transiatoy.] 


the  representation,  to  Madame  Lauters,  to  supply 
her  en  attendant  with  a  handsome  suit  of  furniture. 
She  accepted  gratefully,  e.xpressing  a  wish  to  have 
her  sitting-room  fitted  up  in  rosewood.  Our 
manufacturer,  however,  found  that  too  expensive, 
and  being  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his 
young  customer's  voice,  he  refused  to  go  beyond 
simple  mahogany.  But  when  he  beheld,  with  all 
Paris,  her  beautiful  personal  appearance  on  the 
stage,  when  he  heard  her  expressive  singing,  he 
was  charmed  by  the  enchantini;  lights  and  shades, 
the  delicate  touches  of  each  note.  Madame 
Lauters  was  behind  the  curtain,  receiving  the 
homageof  the  manager  and  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic 
admirers,  when  the  cabinet-maker  approached  her 
and  pronounced,  bowing  very  low,  the  magic 
words,  "  Madam,  it  shall  be  rosewood."  Envy 
pretends  that  the  fair  I/Conora  preferred  this  com- 
pliment to  the  most  high-sounding  sentences  by 
which  her  literary  and  artistical  courtiers  endeav- 
ored to  flatter  her  vanity.  It  will  be  a  new  expi-es- 
sion  in  the  theatrical  slang,  and  many  a  debutante 
will  pretend  to  sing  "rosewood,"  although  her 
voice  may  scarcely  be  worth  "mahogany." 


The  Donation  of  George  Peabody. — We 
find  In  the  Baltimore  papers  the  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Peabody  announces  his  gift  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Institute  for  the  "moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Balti- 
more, and  collaterally  of  those  of  the  State,  and 
also  the  enlargement  and  diffusion  of  a  taste  for 
the  Fine  Arts," — the  donation  to  be  hereafter 
increased  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
letter  would  occupy  nearly  one  of  our  own  col- 
umns, and  goes  extensively  into  detail  in  respect 
to  the  scheme  and  organization  of  the  institution. 
The  donor  brings  Into  his  design — first,  an  exten- 
sive Hbrary,  to  be  well  furnished  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  to  be  free  for  the  use  of 
all  persons  who  desire  to  consult  it,  but  the  books 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  library  except  In  very- 
special  cases — its  general  plan  and  regulations 
resembling  the  Astor  Library  of  our  own  city — 
second,  the  periodical  delivery  of  lectures  by  the 
most  capable  and  accomplished  scholars  and  men 
of  science  who  can  be  procured  ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  yearly  prizes  to  the  graduates  of  the 
High  Schools — tJiird,  an  Academy  of  Music,  afford- 
ing all  facilities  necessary  to  the  best  exhibitions 
of  the  Art,  the  means  of  studying  Its  principles 
and  practising  its  compositions,  and  periodical  con- 
certs aided  by  the  best  talent  and  most  eminent 
skill — fourtlily,  a  Gallery  of  Art,  to  be  supplied, 
to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  practicable,  with  the 
works  of  the  best  masters,  and  the  admission  to 
which  to  be  free — and, ^/M///,  ample  and  conven- 
ient accommodations  for  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  an  Institution 
founded  upon  such  a  basis,  must  prove  an  Inesti- 
mable blessing  to  such  a  city  as  Baltimore,  espe- 
cially If  conducted  In  conformity  with  the  following 
Impressive  injunctions,  with  which  the  donor  closes 
his  letter : 

I  must  not  omit  to  impress  upon  you  a  suggestion 
for  the  government  of  the  Institute,  which  I  deem  to 
be  of  the  highest  moment,  and  which  I  desire  shall 
be  ever  present  to  the  view  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
My  earnest  wish  to  promote,  at  all  times,  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  good  will  in  society,  my  aversion  to 
intolerance,  bigotry  and  party  rancor,  and  my  endur- 
ing respect  and  love  for  the  happy  institutions  of  our 
prosperous  republic,  impel  me  to  express  the  wish 
that  the  Institute  I  have  proposed  to  you  shall 
always  be  strictly  guarded  against  the  possibility  of 
heing  made  a  theatre  for  the  dissemination  or  discus- 
sion of  sectarian  theology  or  pafty  politics ;  that  it 
shall  never  minister,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to 
political  discussion,  to  infidelity,  to  visionary  theories 
of  a  pretended  philosophy  which  may  be  aimed  as 
the  subversion  of  the  approved  morals  of  society; 
that  it  shall  never  lend  its  aid  or  influence  to  the 
propagation  of  opinions  tending  to  create  or  encour- 
age sectional  jealousies  in  our  happy  country,  or 
which  may  lead  to  the  alienation  of  the  people  of 
one  State  or  section  of  the  Union  from  those  of 
another.  But  that  it  shall  be  so  conducted,  through- 
out its  whole  career,  as  to  teach  political  and  religious 
charity,  toleration  and  beneficence,  and  prove  itself 
to  be,  in  all  contingencies  and  conditions,  the  true 


friend  of  our  inestimable  Union,  of  the  salutary  insti- 
tutions of  free  government,  and  of  liberty  regulated 
by  law.  I  enjoin  these  precepts  upon  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  their  successors  forever,  for  their  inva- 
riable observance  and  enforcement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  duties  I  have  confided  to  them. 

George  Peabody  has,  in  this  donation,  built  for 
himself  a  monument  which  will  endure  as  long  as 
civilization  finds  a  home  upon  this  Western  Conti- 
nent. His  name  will  go  down  from  generation  to 
generation  enshrined  in  this  institution,  and  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  is  noblest  in  mercantile  charac- 
ter. We  cannot  well  imagine  a  grander  achieve- 
ment than  the  calling  into  being  a  new  agency 
like  this,  for  the  improvement  of  society.  If 
measured  by  their  permanent  Influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  race,  the  exploits  of  conquerors 
are  insignificant  in  comparison. —  Cour.  k  Enq. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Musician's  Dream. 

BY    DAISY". 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R  I  . 
''  All  great  desires  that  God  has  given 

Are  prophenies  of  powers  ; 
But  genius,  though  the  gift  of  Heaven, 

Demands  laborious  hours." 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Berthold  ?  All  day 
have  we  sought  for  you,  and  we  feared  evil  had 
befallen  you ;  besides,  our  good  cousin  Philip 
called  to  engage  you  to  play  your  violin  at  his 
wedding." 

"  Then  he  may  ask  some  one  else,  mother.  I 
will  not  touch  my  violin  again  till  I  can  bring 
forth  music  at  my  will." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Berthold  ?  " 

"Listen,  mother,"  he  replied.  "Everywhere, 
from  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  sky,  arise 
strains  of  celestial  harmony,  as  if  the  Spirit  of 
Music — if  such  there  be — could  speak  ;  but  when 
I  would  render  the  notes  upon  my  violin,  I  make 
only  harsh,  unmeaning  sounds.  O  !  if  I  knew 
something  about  music  !  " 

Berthold  Weimer  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  musicians  in  his  native  town  and  for  miles 
around ;  but  all  the  praise  he  received  on  this 
point  only  served  to  remind  him  of  his  still  great 
ignorance.  Often,  after  playing  for  hours  to  a 
delighted  audience,  he  would  seek  the  solitude  of 
the  forest,  and  study  and  compose  by  hlmself» 
and  as  often  he  would  finish  by  throwing  aside 
his  instrument  in  despair,  and  resolve  never  to 
touch  it  again.  In  vain  his  mother  (whose  earth- 
ly hopes  were  centered  in  him)  and  his  friends 
remonstrated  with  him  for  his  lack  of  pride ;  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  flattery,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  console  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  yet  a  young  man.  "  When  he  grows 
older,"  they  said,  "  he  will  be  ashamed  of  his 
foolish  enthusiasm." 

Soon  after  the  conversation  just  related,  Ber- 
thold bade  his  mother  good  night  and  retired  to 
his  own  room,  and  ere  long,  wearied  with  the 
mental  labors  of  the  day,  he  was  overcome  by 
that  (to  him)  most  welcome  visitor — Sleep. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice,  like  music  from  afar, 
calling  :  "  Berthold !  Berthold  I  "  He  started  and 
looked  to  see  from  whence  the  sound  came,  but 
no  one  appeared. 

"  What  is  it,  mother  ? "  he  inquired  ;  for  it 
seemed  now  broad  daylight,  and  he  was  sitting  in 
the  little  parlor  with  his  mother  as  usual ;  and 
even  as  he  spoke  the  sweet  voice  came  :  "  Ber- 
thold 1 "  but  this  time  a  beautiful  melody  swept 
by,  such  as  never  before  had  charmed  his  ear. 

"  It  is  the  Spirit  of  Music  !  "  he  cried.     "  She 
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is  calling  me  ;  I  will  go  to  her  temple,  and  per- 
haps, dear  mother,  I  may  return  to  you  a  musi- 
cian." And  hardly  waiting  long  enough  to  say 
good-bye,  he  took  his  violin,  and  started  on  his 
journey. 

But  a  little  while  had  he  walked  ere  he  heard 
some  one  calling  to  him  to  stop,  and  turning 
round,  he  saw  a  young  man  named  Ernest,  a 
friend  of  his,  who  was  trying  to  overtake  him. 

"  You,  too,  are  going  to  the  temple  of  Music, 
are  you  not  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Alas  !  I  know  not  if  I  shall  ever  reach  it. 
Yet  if  I  might  be  permitted — " 

"  Nonsense !  "  exclaimed  the  other.  "  Of 
course  you  will ;  but  why  choose  this  road  ?  Is 
there  no  easier  path  ?  " 

"  None  but  this  will  lead  us  thither,"  replied 
Berthold.  "  You  know  the  old  saying  :  '  There 
is  no  excellence  without  great  labor.' " 

They  wore  both  silent  for  an  Instant ;  then 
Ernest  exclaimed  ; 

"  Come  along,  Berthold.  We  shall  never  get 
there  at  this  rate." 

And  so  they  went  on ;  but  in  two  or  three  days 
Ernest  began  to  arow  weary,  and  at  his  own 
request  Berthold  left  him,  to  journey  alone  once 
more. 

Through  many  intricate  turns  and  many  a 
dark  corner  the  path  led,  in  some  places  so  nar- 
row he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  footing ;  or  it 
would  diverge  into  so  many  by-roads  that  it 
required  a  nice  discrimination  to  decide  which 
was  the  right.  In  all  these  times  of  danger,  he 
seemed  to  hear  that  faint  voice  urging  him  to 
press  on,  and  he  always  followed  in  the  direction 
whence  it  came.  He  met  many  others  travelling 
on  the  same  errand,  but  some  were  distracted 
from  the  true  path  by  hearing  of  the  temple  of 
Fame,  which  they  said  stood  near  that  of  Music  ; 
and  some  were  lost  in  their  self-confidence,  which 
led  them  to  choose  at  the  outset  the  most  difficult 
places  in  the  road,  wholly  neglecting  all  appear- 
ance of  ease  in  their  way.  Only  Berthold  was 
untiring  in  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  art  of 
Music,  and  if  sometimes  he  felt  inclined  to  go 
back,  he  thought  of  those  words  he  had  spoken 
to  Ernest,  and  they  gave  him  renewed  courage 
as  he  journeyed  on. 

CHAPTER     II. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  Berthold's  pilgrimage, 
(though  he  knew  it  not)  and  feeling  more  than 
usually  fatigued,  he  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep. 

He  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  noise 
of  myriads  of  instruments,  and  voices  joining  in  a 
song  of  welcome  ;  and  directly  before  him  on  an 
eminence  stood  the  temple  of  the  Spirit  of  Music. 
The  air  was  full  of  melody  ;  even  the  birds  sang 
sweeter  and  clearer,  and  the  very  trees  swayed 
to  and  fro  in  unison  with  the  glorious  strains.  But 
what  was  his  amazement,  as  he  reached  the  en- 
t  ranee  of  the  temple,  when  he  saw  written  upon 
the  gate  the  thought  that  had  cheered  him  so 
long  amid  his  toil :  "  There  is  no  excellence  witli- 
out  great  lahor." 

He  had  only  time  to  notice  this,  when  the  door 
of  the  temple  swung  open,  and  the  form  of  one 
so  surpassingly  lovely  met  his  gaze,  that  he  invol- 
untarily knelt  at  her  feet.  This  beautiful  being 
was  the  Spirit  of  Music. 

In  one  hand  she  held  her  chosen  emblem,  the 
lyre  ;  the  other  was  extended  to  greet  Berthold. 
She  wore  a  robe  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  on  her 


head  was  a  crown  of  gold  and  laurel  entwined. 
She  spoke,  and  he  recognized  the  voice  that  had 
thus  far  led  him  on,  and  every  word  that  fell 
from  her  lips  thrilled  his  heart  with  joy,  as  she 
said  : 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  Berthold.  Thou  art 
now  worthy  of  the  highest  title  it  is  in  my  power 
to  bestow.  Arise  1  for  thou  art  now  a  Musician 
indeed." 

Then  she  placed  on  his  head  a  crown  resem- 
bling her  own,  only  far  less  beautiful. 

"  O  spirit !  "  he  murmured,  "  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what  became  of  Ernest  and  all  those  whom 
I  met  on  my  way.  I  would  fain  bring  them  into 
thy  presence,  that  they  also  may  receive  thy 
gifts.     I  am  not  worthy  such  great  honor." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  she  replied.  "  Didst  thou  not 
behold  the  inscription  written  upon  the  gate  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

"  Know  then,"  she  continued,  "the  reason  why 
Ernest  came  not  with  you.  He  wished  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  music,  but  he  was  destitute 
of  courage;  he  thought  himself  able  to  find  me 
with  no  exertion  save  that  of  will." 

"  And  the  others  ?  "  said  Berthold. 

"  Some  were  more  eager  for  fame  than  for  a 
true  right  to  the  name  of  musician,  and  some 
pretended  to  seek  me,  that  they  might  the  more 
easily  deceive  others  by  teaching  in  my  name ; 
and  some  were  too  sure  of  the  victory  to  take  the 
requisite  steps  to  merit  it.  None  must  offer  me  a 
divided  love,  who  would  be  ranked  among  my 
servants  in  the  art." 

"  But  I  would  know  more  than  all  who  have 
yet  reached  thy  temple,  O  Genius  !  "  said  Ber- 
thold. 

A  frown  passed  over  her  features  for  an  instant, 
as  she  replied  sternly : 

"  There  is  yet  more  for  thee  to  learn  ere  thou 
shalt  go  farther.  Biicare  of  jealousy.  Be  not 
envious  of  any ;  avoid  only  false  pretenders  and 
would-be  artists,  who  have  not  the  true  fire  of 
genius  within  their  souls ;  they  only  have  a  right 
to  be  jealous.     Now  listen,  Berthold." 

She  waved  her  hand  over  the  lyre,  and  imme- 
diately there  burst  forth  a  strain  of  music,  so  har- 
monious and  joyous  that  Berthold  felt  almost 
perfect  happiness  in  listening  to  it.  Of  such 
music  he  had  never  dreamed,  and  as  it  ceased  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  compose  a  more  soul-stirring  piece ;  but  even 
while  he  was  too  lost  in  ecstacy  to  speak,  there 
arose  a  soft  minor  prelude,  plaintive  and  low  at 
first ;  gradually  it  seemed  as  if  striving  to  pass 
into  a  major  key,  and  then  it  was  like  a  heroic 
song  breaking  forth  ;  but  through  every  change 
there  was  still  that  same  minor  chord,  as  if  a 
spirit  were  struggling  to  burst  the  bonds  of  earth 
and  reach  its  heavenly  home,  and  calling  its  com- 
panions to  release  it. 

As  the  music  finally  ceased,  Berthold  felt  a 
strange  calm  within  him,  yet  he  could  not  refrain 
from  weeping.  The  silence  that  ensued  was 
broken  by  the  Spirit,  as  she  asked : 

"  Why  dost  thou  weep  at  this  tune,  Berthold, 
and  not  at  the  other  ?  " 

"  I  weep  because  the  last  piece  spoke  to  me  of 
a  longing,  which  cannot  be  filled — of  another 
world,  whither  I  would  but  cannot  go.  It  is  like 
a  voice  from  the  '  better  land.'  " 

"  Thou  hast  well  spoken,  Berthold.  The  first 
melody  was  but  intended  to  give^thee  joy  ;  it  was 
indeed  music,  but  its  language  was  of  this  world. 


In  the  other  is  shadowed  forth  the  highest  and 
purest  use  to  which  the  art  of  music  can  be  con- 
secrated ;  and  the  longing  of  which  thou  speakest 
is  the  cry  for  the  more  perfect  knowledge  which 
may  be  found  in  the  home  of  thy  inheritance 
above.  Endeavor  in  all  thy  compositions  to 
Hiingle  the  two  thoughts,  that  thou  mayst  cause 
thy  fellow-men  not  wholly  to  despise  the  present 
life,  and  yet  to  desire  that  existence  immortal, 
unchanging,  even  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God's  kingdom.  Behold  now  this  won- 
der." She  showed  him  a  silver  cord,  one  end  of 
which  was  attached  to  her  lyre — the  other  was 
lost  in  the  clouds  ;  he  could  just  trace  its  course  a 
litde  way  above  the  earth.  "  The  other  end  of 
the  cord,"  she  continued,  "  is  in  heaven,  from 
whence  comes  the  noble  art  of  Music,  whose 
guardian  1  am  on  earth.  Seek  thy  inspiration 
from  on  high,  and  it  will  never  fail  thee.  Thou 
canst  never  weary  of  the  sameness,  for  in  no  art 
or  science  can  any  one  be  perfect.  Earnestly 
seek  for  truth  in  whatever  thou  shalt  write  thy- 
self, and  play  only  such  pieces  as  will  tend  to 
elevate  the  art.  Above  all,  have  patience  and 
perseverance  by  thy  side,  and  thou  shalt  never 
fail  in  interpreting  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  with 
thee  always." 

She  passed  away,  and  again  arose  a  soft  mel- 
ody in  the  air.  Berthold's  eyes  grew  heavy,  and 
he  sank  to  the  ground  in  slumber. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  through  the  windows 
of  Berthold's  room,  and  the  birds  chirped  and 
sang  their  songs  in  the  trees,  as  he  awoke  in  the 
morning,  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in  his 
heart  for  the  vision  of  the  night  before.  It  was 
indeed  but  a  vision,  but  he  made  its  lesson  a 
reality.  In  after  life,  when  he  heard  young  stu- 
dents in  the  art  of  music  indulging  in  egotism,  or 
in  danger  of  giving  way  to  undue  despondency, 
he  never  failed  to  tell  them  the  "Musician's 
Dream." 

Spkingfield,  Ms.,  Feb.  12. — The  two  concerts 
lately  given  by  the  Musical  Institute,  have 
brought  out  some  talent  worthy  of  notice  in  your 
journal.  These  concerts  have  been  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. The  popular  idea,  that  none  but  foreign 
artists  can  perform  music  of  a  high  character  is  a 
false  one,  although  we  are  willing  to  concede  them 
the  highest  place  in  the  profession.  The  Institute  is 
made  up  strictly  of  home  talent,  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  societies  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, except  in  point  of  numbers.  Your  correspond- 
ent, "  Amateur,"  a  few  weeks  since  noticed  the  So- 
ciety very  handsomely  and  acceptably.  The  choruses 
from  "  Samson,"  "  Elijah,"  and  the  "  Creation," 
were  finely  sustained,  and  with  a  uniformity  and  ex- 
pression quite  unexpected. 

The  sopranos,"who  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves, were  Miss  PEN^'IMAN,  Mrs.  Baker  and  Mrs. 
Wells.  They  all  rank  high  in  our  estimation,  but 
we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  preferences  while 
we  would  not  disparage  any.  Miss  Penniman  has 
without  doubt  the  finest  voice  and  the  best  method  ; 
she  sang  Bishop's  "Mocking-bird"  song  at  the 
first  concert  with  a  natural  grace  and  elegance  which 
few  of  her  age  could  achieve,  and  at  the  second  con- 
cert Donizetti's  0  luce  di  quest'  anima,  with  the  same 
natural  perfection  and  ease,  astonishing  even  her 
most  ardent  admirers.  She  has  great  compass,  sing- 
in''  the  lowest  treble  notes  with  smoothness  and 
power,  and  as  high  as  C  with  equal  beauty  and  rich- 
ness.   Aside  from  her  articulation  she  has  no  supe- 
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rior  in  the  vicinity.  Mrs.  Wells  possesses  many  of 
the  same  characteristics,  with  the  exception  of 
strength  of  tone.  She  enunciates  better  than  Miss 
P.  in  many  respects ;  has  had  moi'o  experience,  being 
considerably  older,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
perseverance  with  which  she  has  improved  the  few 
advantages  it  is  said  she  has  received,  but  has  not 
the  volume  of  tone  or  beauty  of  person  which  Miss 
P.  can  boast.  Mrs.  Baker  as  an  oratorio  performer 
has  no  superior  in  the  city.  Her  voice  is  strictly 
soprano,  and  though  her  low  notes  are  rather  light, 
in  Rossini's  Inflammatus  she  excelled  beyond  expec- 
tation, carrying  the  audience  with  her  in  that  magni- 
ficent production.  "With  a  little  more  confidence 
she  would  sing  creditably  in  any  of  the  societies  of 
our  larger  cities.  The  basses  were  of  the  finest  we 
have  ever  heard,  not  excepting  the  Choral  Societies 
of  New  York.  Among  those  we  knew,  who  came 
up  to  our  standard,  were  Mr.  Winchell,  Mr.  Cha- 
PIN,  and  Mr.  Moz.iET, — the  latter  being,  we  believe, 
a  Boston  singer  of  considerable  note,  who  is  to  give 
a  series  of  concerts  in  this  city,  and  who  kindly  vol- 
imteered  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Winchell  distin- 
guished himself  in  '•  Crowned  with  the  tempest," 
and  Mr.  Chapin  in  several  duets  and  quartets,  show- 
ing a  degree  of  cultivation  very  creditable  to  himself 
and  the  society.  There  were  others  whose  names  we 
were  unable  to  learn,  who  deserve  notice,  both  tenor, 
bass  and  soprano,  and  who  acquitted  themselves 
creditablj'.  The  programmes  of  both  concerts  were 
performed  in  a  superior  style,  fully  deserving  the 
commendation  they  received  from  two  of  the  largest 
audiences  ever  convened  in  the  city.  Mr.  Shaw, 
the  director,  has  certainly  achieved  a  triumph,  estab- 
lishing his  reputation  in  that  capacity,  and  securing 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  society  as  well  as 
of  the  public.  A  Spectator. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  17.  The  first  of 
"  Mozart's  Series  "  came  off  last  evening.  Owing 
to  disagreeable  weather  the  hall  was  but  partly  filled. 
The  concert  was  an  excellent  one.  Mrs.  Mozart, 
in  the  cavatina  from  Beatrice  di  Tenia,  shows  an 
excellent  voice,  of  pleasant  quality,  and  a  charming 
method.  Miss  Twiohell,  with  her  winning  smile, 
pretty  manners,  and  extraordinary  contralto  voice, 
sang  herself  into  great  favor  with  the  audience. 
"  The  dearest  spot  on  earth  is  home  "  was  exquis- 
itely sung.  Mr.  Adams,  in  "  The  Wanderer,"  by 
Pesca,  exhibited  as  good  a  tenor  voice  as  has  ever 
honored  Springfield  with  a  visit — rich,  sweet,  and  in 
tune.  He  received  an  encore.  Mr.  Mozakt  was 
enthusiastically  received  in  a  ballad  :  the  "  Old  Sex- 
ton," and  in  "  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep." 

Master  M'Cartt,  the  blind  pianist,  did  wonders. 
We  suppose  "  knowing  ones  "  would  have  called  his 
first  solo  from  the  "  Magic  Plate  "  the  best,  but  his 
second,  "  Medley  of  popular  American  airs,"  brought 
down  the  house.  Some  people  cry  "  gammon," 
"  clap-trap,"  when  a  ballad,  medley,  or  the  like  is 
introduced  in  the  programme,  but  gammon  or  no 
gammon,  such  things  work  well  in  the  end,*  for  after 
laboring  through  cavatinas,  arias,  etc.,  the  ear  likes 
a  trifle  to  rest  the  mind  and  give  greater  zest  to  the 
next  "  gem."  Certainly,  no  less  agility  of  fingering 
was  displayed  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  solo. 
Call  it  not  a  sign  of  depraved  taste  when  some  fa- 
miliar tit-bit  is  seized  by  a  listening  audience,  who 
go  into  raptures  as  the  pianist  piles  difliculty  upon 
difficulty  on  such  a  simple  foundation. 

Mr.  PiTZHUGH,  of  this  city,  performed  the  accom- 
paniments on  a  Grand  piano  from  Boston  for  the 
occasion.  The  quartet:  "  Ye  spotted  snakes,"  was 
the  finest  four-part    singing  we  have  ever  heard 

*  We  hope  our  correspondent  does  not  expect  us 
to  endorse  this.  Does  the  devouring  of  "  yellow- 
covered"  literature  prepare  one  to  enjoy  Shakspeare, 
or  Bacon,  or  Pla+o  ?  And  as  to  his  second  reason,  is 
the  display  of  agile  fingering  the  end  of  music  ?— Ed. 


without  accompaniment.  The  delicate  shadings  and 
modulations  were  finely  sung.  One  place  in  partic- 
ular, where  the  contralto  strikes  the  major  third  in 
closing  a  minor  phrase,  produced  an  excellent  effect 
by  it  accuracj'. 

The  Quartet,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pitzhugh,  sing  in 
Hartford  to-night,  and  give  two  more  concerts  here 
on  Wednesday  and  Priday  evenings.  This  as  a 
Coda  from  Ad  Libitum. 

New  York,  Pee.  24. — Thalberg  continues  his 
successful  career,  and  is  rapidly  adding  another  for- 
tune to  those  he  has  alrcadj'  obtained  in  Europe. 
He  has  introduced  the  feature  of  Piano-Forte  Mati- 
nees, in  which  he  is  the  only  performer,  playing 
about  five  of  his  own  compositions,  a  fragment  of 
classical  music,  and  an  operatic  fantasia  on  the  Orgue 
Alexandre.  The  number  of  tickets  is  limited  to  four 
hundred,  which  are  subscribed  for  chiefly  by  ladies. 
During  an  intermission  in  the  performance,  colored 
waiters,  ridiculously  dressed  in  old-fashioned  knee 
breeches,  pass  around  ice-creams,  and  other  lighf 
refreshments,  and  the  Matine'es  resemble  a  pleasant 
little  sociable  party  rather  than  anything  else.  For 
the  forthcoming  Evening  concerts,  the  Opera  troupe 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  has  been  engaged,  includ- 
ing Parodi,  Tiberini,  Morelli  and  Mme.  De 
WiLHORST.  They  will  appear  at  Niblo's  Theatre, 
and  produce  Mozart's  Requiem,  Rossini's  Stalat  Mater, 
and  oratorio  music.  The  expenses  of  the  manage- 
ment are  enormous,  but  the  receipts  are  correspond- 
ingly great — the  agent  of  Mr.  Thalherg  is  a  man  of 
tact  and  ability,  and  yet  he  is  himself  astonished  at 
the  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Thalberg's  American 
career. 

Mr.  Strakosch  has  recommenced  his  opera 
season  with  Cora  De  Wilhorst  as  Lucia.  She 
sang  even  better  than  on  her  first  appearance,  and  if 
she  is  as  successful  in  La  Sonnamhula,  her  next  role, 
her  fame  and  fortune  are  secured.  Mr.  Strakosch 
promises  no  novelties,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  is  forth  coming  at  the  Opera  House.  He  con- 
tinues to  snub  the  "minor  press,"  who  retaliate  by  a 
contemptuous  silence.  He  even  neglects  to  send  them 
the  usual  complimentary  tickets,  at  which  their 
indignation  knows  no  bounds. 

A  Miss  De  Roode,  a  Belgian  young  lady,  who 
sang  with  great  success  at  Mr.  S.  P.  Townsend's 
famous  Fifth  Avenue  Charity  Concert,  has  further 
appeared  in  puiilic,  at  Mr.  Goldbeok's  Pianoforte 
recitals.  The  lady  is  desirous  of  appearing  in  opera, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  her  success,  should 
she  obtain  an  engagement.  She  is  at  present  a 
governess  in  an  up-town  family,  and  probably  the 
finest  resident  soprano  in  our  city. 

The  Ptne  sisters  are  still  in  this  city.  Mr.  Har- 
rison, it  is  said,  has  gone  to  England  for  materials 
for  a  new  English  opera  company.  By  the  way, 
there  may  perhaps  be  few  that  are  aware  how  Louisa 
Pyne  first  became  a  professional  singer.  Many 
years  ago,  she  and  her  sister  Susan  were  engaged  as 
soprano  and  contralto  in  a  church — Surrey  chapel,  I 
think — in  London.  Prom  long  practice,  their  voices 
assimilated  most  exquisitely,  and  they  soon  obtained 
an  enviable  local  reputation.  Crowds  flocked  to  the 
chapel  to  hear  the  warbling  of  the  sisters,  and  their 
performance  was  probably  far  more  attractive  than 
the  sermons  of  the  worthy  pastor.  One  day,  or  one 
night  rather,  a  musical  entertainment  was  to  be  given, 
before  the  Queen,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  titled 
folks.  The  programmes  were  all  made  out  and  the 
parts  distributed,  when  it  was  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  principal'soprano  was  indisposed  and  could 
not  attend.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  No  other 
soprano  couId_be  found  to  fill  her  place!  The  con- 
ductor was  in  a  state  of  perfect  agony  of  mind,  for 
Royalty  was  to  grace  the  concerts  with  its  benign 
presence,  and  the  idea  of  disappointing,  or  in  any 
manner,  doing,  saying  and  thinking  anything  that  by 


any  construction  might  be  made  to  imply  the  slightest 
ghost  of  disrespect  towards  Royality  or  Nobility  is, 
as  you  are  aware,  suffiqient  to  throw  any  independent 
manly  Briton  into  convulsions.  So  the  conductor 
was  quite  beside  himself  with  anxiety;  at  last  some 
one  suggested  Louisa  Pyne;  she  was  sent  for,  came 
and  sang  the  music  on  the  programme — which 
proved  to  be  from  Mozart's  Zauherflole — to  the  con- 
ductor. He  was  struck  by  the  sweetness  and  purity 
of  her  voice,  and  engaged  her  to  sing  in  the  evening 
at  the  concert.  She  did  so,  was  successful,  the 
Queen  took  an  interest  in  her,  and  from  that  time 
her  fortune  was  made;  she  quickly  became  what  . 
she  now  is — the  most  delightful  and  most  popular  of 
English  singers. 

I  have  noticed  as  an  agreeable  little  peculiarity  of 
newspaper  writers,  that  whenever  they  make  a  very 
stupid  blunder,  they  at  once  attribute  it,  with  the 
most  naive  simplicity,  to  a  "  typographical  error." 
This  is  a  very  convenient  custom,  and  deserving  of 
all  praise.  Consequently,  you  will  please  remember 
that  when,  in  a  recent  letter,  I  attributed  to  the  pen 
of  Bancroft  certain  famous  works  of  another  histo- 
rian, it  was  only  "  a  typographical  error  " — by  no 
means  owing  to  the  carelessness  of       Teotator. 

New  York,  Fee.  2-1.. — Thalberg's  plan  of  giv- 
ing Matinees  has  proved  eminently  successful.  The 
tickets  (limited  to  four  hundred)  sold  so  rapidly, 
and  there  was  such  a  great  call  for  more,  that  very 
soon  a  second  series  of  Matinees  was  announced,  and 
within  a  few  days,  before  the  second  has  even  com- 
menced, a  third.  Two  of  the  first  series  have  taken 
place,  with  the  following  programmes  : 

FIRST  MATINEE. 

1 — Fantasia — Sonnambula Tlialberg 

2— Andante Thalberg 

3 — Snnata  in  C  sharp  minor Beethoven 

4 — "  II  TrovaCore"  (on  the  Alexandre  Organ.) Thalberg 

5— March  Fuaebre Chopin 

6— Etude  *'  La  Li-serete" Tiialberg 

7 — Fantasia — "  L'Elisir  d'amore" Thalberg 

SECOND  MATINEE. 
1 — Trio  in  E  major,  {Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello). Beethoven 

2 — Fantasia — "  Don  Giovanni" Thalherg 

3— Etude,  (Repeated  Notes) Thalherg 

4  — Finale — '*  Puritani"  (on  the  Alexandre  Organ).  . .  .Thalberg 

5 — Mazurkas Chopin 

6— Lucrezia  Borgia Thalberg 

Mr.  Thalberg,  to  give  ton  to  these  entertainments, 
could  do  no  better  than  to  put  all  the  arrangements 
for  them,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  small  per- 
sonal share,  into  the  hands  of  Brown,  the  great,  (in 
more  senses  than  one)  the  inimitable,  the  indispen- 
sible,  whose  fame  has  surely  reached  your  ears.  Brown, 
whose  original  officeis  that  of  sexton  in  Grace  Church, 
is,  besides,  the  factotum  of  upper  tendom  ;  no  ball  or 
party  can  be  given  within  its  limits  without  Brown 
to  provide  the  supper  and  army  of  waiters,  to  order 
the  carriages  into  rank  and  file — in  some  cases  even 
to  introduce  the  guests,  with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
suavity,  to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Brown  also 
keeps  on  hand  a  list  of  "  available  gentlemen,"  for 
the  use  of  such  ladies  as  are  obliged  to  go  beyond 
their  acquaintances  for  the  requisite  number  of 
"  beaux  "  at  their  entertainments  ;  and  for  the  Go- 
thamite  Coelebses,  he  knows  by  heart  the  names,  for- 
tunes, and  qualities  of  all  the  heiresses  in  town. 
Everybody  knows  Brown,  and  Brown  knows  every- 
body— except  Curtis,  of  whom  he  '■  did  not  know 
what  right  he  had  to  write  the  Potiphar  papers. 
Who  was  he  ?  He  had  never  met  him  in  good 
society." 

At  Thalberg's  matinees,  therefore.  Brown  could 
not  be  missed,  and  showed  himself  in  the  new  light 
of  a  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  surpassed  himself 
on  these  occasions ;  the  room  was  well  ventilated 
and  not  overcrowded,  and  the  startling  announce- 
ment on  the  programme  of  an  "  intermission  for 
lunch,"  (ndiich  raised  great  speculation^  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Thalberg  would  take  his  lunch  at  that 
time,  or  whether  there  would  be  a  bar,  etc.,)  was  ex- 
plained by  the  appearance  of  half  a  dozen  dusky 
waiters    bearing    trays   with  chocolate,   ice  cream, 
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cakes,  and  sandwiches,  of  which  such  as  sat  near  the 
passngej  conld  partake  freely.  Mr.  Brown  also 
condescended  to  make  a  speech,  expressing  Mr. 
Thalberg's  thanks  to  the  audience  for  their  presence, 
(did  he  include  dead-heads,  I  wonder)  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  play  any  piece,  not  on  the  programme, 
which  the  ladies  (there  were  so  few  gentlemen  that 
they  might  well  count  for  nothing)  would  suggest. 

I  will  pass  over  the  Fantasias  and  other  compo- 
sitions of  Mr.  Thalberg,  only  saying  that  they  were 
played  with  the  usual  perfection,  which  makes  one 
forget  what  one  is  hearing,  and  that  I  learned  fully 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  "Andante,"  and  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  new  features  on  the  pro- 
gramiTies,  the  pieces  by  Beethoven  and  Chopin. 
The  March  by  the  latter  was  exquisitely  given,  with 
all  the  breadth  and  grandeur  in  the  first  part,  and 
delicacy  and  tenderness  in  the  second,  which  it  re- 
quires ;  hut  the  Mazourkas  did  not  please  me  at  all. 
There  was  a  harshness,  a  loudness,  an  utter  want  of 
gracefulness  in  their  rendering,  which  astonished 
me.  Of  the  Sonata  and  Trio  of  Beethoven  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say;  they  left  an  unsatisfied  feeling. 
There  was  an  uncertainty  in  Mr.  Thalberg's  per- 
formance of  them,  which  gave  one  the  impression 
that  be  did  not  feel  at  home  in  them.  His  con- 
ception of  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  was 
so  different  from  the  usual  one  (he  treating  it  entire- 
ly as  a  Song  without  Words,  bringing  out  the  mel- 
ody with  exquisite  beauty,  it  is  true,  but  making  a 
mere  subordinate  accompaniment  of  the  triplets), 
that  I,  for  one,  could  not  enter  into  it  at  all.  The 
Menuetto  "was  faultless,  but  in  the  Finale  the  want 
of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  neatness,  was  painfully  ap- 
parent. Of  the  Trio  he  only  played  three  move- 
ments, tr.ansposing  the  Adogio  and  Scherzo,  and 
ending  with  the  latter.  The  artist  ra.inifested  rather 
more  enthusiasm  in  this  than  in  the  Sonata,  but,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say  it,  made  so  great  a  mistake  in 
the  first  movement,  that  Bdrke  and  Beegmann, 
who  performed  their  parts  very  finely,  found  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  up  with  bim.  Apart  from 
this,  however,  there  was  a  great  charm  in  the  smooth- 
ness and  clearness  with  which  this  great  work  was 
rendered,  and  to  the  majority,  who,  not  knowing  the 
piece  well,  did  not  notice  the  mistake,  it  probably 
gave  unalloyed  enjoyment.  In  compliance  with 
requests  from  the  audience,  Mr.  Thalberg  gave  us, 
the  first  time,  "Home,  sweet  home" — and  how 
beautifully! — and  the  exquisitely  delicate,  restless, 
graceful  Tarantella.  To-day  the  choice  was  less 
happy  ;  some  one  had  asked  for  his  waltzes  (why 
notpoK'HS?)  which  proved  very  sparkling  and  grace- 
ful, hut  ortly  that,  and  for  the  finishing  off  we  had 
the  Don  Posquale  Fantasia. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  Mendelssohn  Union 
gave  their  second  concert,  and  performed  Rossini's 
iStabat  Mater,  a  vocal  Quartet  by  Wm.  Mason,  and 
Mendelssohn's  music  to  Athalie.  The  society  com- 
mitted two  great  faults  in  making  the  performances 
entirely  too  long  and  in  commencing  them  very  un- 
punctually,  more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  time 
announced.  One  of  the  two  longer  compositions, 
with  some  trifle  besides,  would  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient for  enjoyment  without  weariness  ;  hut  under 
existing  circumstances  half  the  audience  left  before 
the  end.  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  done  so 
myself,  though  very  reluctantly,  as  I  was  charmed 
with  the  music  to  Athalie.  It  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  tragedy,  and  full  of  beauty,  but  of  course,  not 
having  heard  the  whole,  1  can  hardly  criticize  it. 
The  solos  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  Stuhat  Mater, 
were  divided  between  quite  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  of  whom  I  may  name  Mrs.  Crump,  Mrs. 
Brinkekiioff,  Miss  Tingle,  and  Messrs.  GuiDi 
and  Werneke  as  the  best.  The  latter  gentleman 
particularly,  who  is  a  new  star  in  our  musical 
heaven,  sang  the  Pro  peccatis  admirably,  as  also  Mrs. 
Crump  the  Inflammalus.     The  choruses  gave,  as  in 


"  Eli,"  evidence  of  very  careful  training  and  thor- 
ough understanding  of  what  they  were  singing,  for 
which  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Morgan,  the  con- 
ductor. In  "  Athalie"  the  vision  of  Ichoida,  spoken 
to  music,  was  very  ably  delivered  by  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Parker,  the  President,  I  think,  of  the  society,  and 
an  etirnest  amateur  musician.  He  is  a  brother  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  of  your  city.  The  Quartet  by 
Wm.  Mason,  a  Serenade,  "  sweet  and  low,"  like 
Tennyson's  Cradle  Song,  was  sung  by  all  the  voices 
with  good  efixjct.  I  hope  we  may  yet  some  time 
hear  the  Athalie  alone  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  eve- 
ning, when  our  minds  are  fresh. 

t 
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SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

The  "Boston  Musical  Joxirxal,"  recently  edited 
and  published  by  B.  F.  Baker,  Esq.,  having  been 
discontinued,  we  have  entered  into  an  arrangement 
to  supply  each  of  its  subscribers  with  Dwicht's 
Journal  op  Music,  for  the  balance  of  his  year,  and 
as  much  longer  as  he  may  choose  to  signify  by  com- 
plying with  our  printed  terms. 

This  list  contains  many  names  of  persons  who  have 
been  subscribers  and  receivers  of  the  B.  M.  J.  for  the 
larger  portion  of  the  current  year,  but  who  are  still 
indebted  for  the  subscription  price  (^1.00).  All  such 
dues  should  be  immediately  forwarded  to  this  office, 
(Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  21  School  St.,  Boston.) 
we  being  authorized  by  Mr.  Baker  to  collect  them. 
Of  course  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  continue  to  sup- 
ply those  who  do  not  remit,  since  jyayment  in  advance 
was  a  condition  of  subscription.  But  we  send  our 
present  number,  at  least,  to  all  whose  names  we  find 
upon  the  list,  and  trust  that  most  of  them  will  take 
measures  (very  easy  measures)  at  once  to  cancel  the 
old  obligation  and  secure  the  continuance  of  a  musical 
paper  which  we  hope  to  make  acceptable  and  worthy 
of  their  support. 

Mr.  Baker's  journal  was  issued  fortnightly  at  ^'1.00 
per  annum  ;  ours  is  weekly,  at  ^'2.00.  Each  sub- 
scriber to  the  former,  therefor^,  will  receive  the  full 
number  of  papers  to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  at  more 
frequent  intervals.  Meanwhile  we  shall  endeavor  so 
to  interest  them  in  the  weekly  reading  which  we  shall 
send  them  about  musical  matters,  that  they  shall 
miss  nothing  of  what  they  have  found  valuable  in 
their  former  paper,  while  they  shall  gain  a  greater 
quantity  and  variety  of  matter.  To  this  end  we  shall 
labor  to  adapt  our  paper  somewhat  to  their  peculiar 
demands,  by  more  frequent  treatment  of  the  practical 
topics  in  which  they  have  been  interested.  Through 
these  columns,  too,  the  words  of  their  old  teacher 
will  (we  have  reason  to  trust)  occasionally  reach  them. 


Philhaiimonic  Concekts. — Mv.  Zerrahn^ 
was  cheered  on  Saturday  night  by  a  larger 
audience  and  a  more  substantial  response  to  his 
unsparing  efforts  to  gratify  the  love  of  fine  instru- 
mental music.  Yet  it  was  only  the  Melodeon 
that  was  full ;  it  should  have  been  the  Music  Hall. 
The  programme  ministered  acceptably  to  popular 
as  well  as  to  high  tastes,  as  follows : 

PART  I. 

1 — Kighth  Sympliony,  in  F  major, Bectiioven. 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. — ll.  Allegretto  seherzando. — 
In.  Tempo  di  Mir.uetto. — iv.  Allegro  vivace. 

2— Grand  Ciipriccin  for  the  Violin, Ernst. 

Herr  Edu.ird  filollenbauer. 
.3— Scherzo  from  Symphony  No.  3,  (Scotch,) MendcLssohn. 

PART  11. 

4— Overture  to  Byron's  '■  Manfred,''  11.  Schumann. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

5— Fantasia  for  Violin :  "La  Sjlphide." . MoUenhauer. 

(By  desire.) 
Herr  Eduard  MoUenhauer. 

6— Serenade, Schubert. 

With  Solos  for  Trumpet,  Violoncello,  and  Oboe,  by 
Messrs.  Heii.icke,  W  Fries  and  De  Riba.s. 
7 — Overture  :  "  MartUa,"  (By  request,) Flotow. 


We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Zeuuahn  for  that 
Eighth  Symphony,  which  we  have  not  heard  for 
several  years.  Its  fine  imaginative,  happy  move- 
ments, were  rendered  with  much  truth  and  deli- 
cacy. It  was  refreshing  both  to  sense  and  soul  ; 
and  though  its  form  is  smaller,  its  mood  less  ear- 
nest, its  character  more  joyous  and  Haydn-like, 
and  less  tending  to  the  sublime,  than  most  of 
Beethoven's  other  symphonies,  yet  it  bears  as 
truly  as  any  of  them  the  stamp  of  genius  and  of 
deep  experience,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  interest, 
when  we  think  of  such  a  gush  of  delicious  sun- 
shine coming  from  the  inmost  soul  of  one,  who 
could  not  know  .<;uc7i  joy,  had  he  not  been  as 
great  a  sufferer  and  as  grand  a  character  and 
genius  as  Beethoven.  It  is  his  opus  93  ;  he  wrote 
it  in  his  dark  days.  Yet  from  beginning  to  end 
it  is  as  much  a  "  Joy"  symphony  as  the  "  Choral" 
— only  in  a  different  sense,  more  purely  joyous, 
the  simple,  spontaneous  expression  of  a  happy 
moment,  and  not  the  crowding  of  a  whole  life's 
meaning  and  result  into  a  symphony.  That 
second  movement  expresses  a  more  pure  and  per- 
fect happiness  than  almost  any  piece  of  instru- 
mental music  which  we  can  now  recall,  and  it  is 
wholly  different  from  Mozart  or  Haydn,  imply- 
ing vastly  greater  depth  of  nature  than  the  last, 
at  all  events.  This  Allegretto  scherzando  never 
fails  to  charm  to  the  demanding  of  a  repetition. 
Indeed  so  perfect  is  its  charm  that  it  ends  unex- 
pectedly, and  the  mind  must  have  more.  The 
Minuetto  is  somewhat  Haydn-like,  and  so  are 
the  themes  of  the  first  Allegro  ;  but  the  working 
up,  the  treatment,  the  instrumentation,  show  an 
inimitable  mastery  and  grace.  In  the  Finale 
joy  runs  riot  in  uncontainable  ecstacy  and  play 
of  poetic  fancy.  Here,  as  in  the  Allegretto,  is 
revealed  an  element  in  Beethoven,  not  perhaps 
exactly  fairy-like,  but  romantic  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suogest  comparison  or  contrast  with  the  fairy 
vein  of  Mendelssohn.  It  indeed  transports  you 
far  more,  into  a  yet  more  marvellous  realm  of 
fine  imaginary  existences,  and  has  altogether 
more  that  is  wholesome  and  akin  to  Shakspeare, 
than  Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
music.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Beethoven  de- 
signed anything  of  that  sort;  but  does  he  not  in 
this  Symphony  reveal  a  facidty,  a  genius,  which 
might  possibly  beat  Mendelssohn  upon  his  own 
ground  ?  An<l  do  we  not  find  something  analo- 
gous to  the  Sbakspearian  universality  and  power 
of  going  out  of  himself  and  living  in  his  creations, 
in  genius  which  can  produce  works  .so  different 
as  the  Symphony  in  C  minor  and  this  joyous  and 
imaginative  No.  8 — this  last,  too,  at  a  time  when 
life  was  anything  but  joyous  outwardly? 

The  Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  "  Scotch " 
Sj'mphony,  one  of  the  most  bright  and  riant  of 
tone-pictures,  was  only  less  bright  after  Beet- 
hoven ;  yet  it  was  fascinating  and  finely  played. 

Of  Schumann's  overture  to  "Manfred"  we 
know  not  what  to  say.  The  impression  of  a 
single  hearing  does  not  remain  so  distinctly  on 
the  mind  as  to  warrant  an  opinion,  still  less  an 
attempt  to  characterize.  We  certainly  followed 
it  through  with  great  interest,  and  found  nothing 
to  lessen  the  respect  with  which  we  have  thus  far 
listened  to  everything  of  Schumann's  that  has 
been  produced  here.  Naturally  resembling  some- 
what (in  the  feeling  of  the  composition)  the 
"  Faust "  overture  by  Wagner,,  it  did  not  impress 
us  quite  as  forcibly ;  but  it  did  leave  a  strong 
desire  to  hear  it  played  again. 
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Mr.  Mollenhader's  most  skilful  virtuosity 
upon  the  violin  again  reaped  its  abundant  harvest 
of  applause.  The  thing  was  admirably  done,  if  it 
were  worth  the  doing.  He  answered  but  one 
encore,  and  then  very  reasonably,  with  but  two  or 
three  variations  of  the  "  Carnival."  The  Schu- 
bert Serenade,  for  orchestra,  was  nicely  played. 
Were  we  to  speak  critically  of  the  arrangement, 
we  should  say  that  the  violoncello  alone  of  the 
three  instruments  can  fitly  sing  such  a  melody. 
What  poetic  lover  would  serenade  his  mistress 
with  a  trumpet  ?  And  then  the  hautboy,  while 
true  to  the  pastoral  idea  of  the  love-sick  shep- 
herd's oaten  reed,  is  not  the  voice  for  so  modern, 
intellectual  and  cultivated  a  style  of  serenade  as 
Schubert's.  This  by  way  of  parenthesis,  while 
we  own  that  the  three  soloists  all  made  the  most 
of  which  their  task  admitted  and  approved  them- 
selves fine  players.  "  Martha,"  (hi  request,) 
is  not  an  overture  which  tends  much  to  elevate 
the  public  taste ;  its  sentimental  horn  melody  is 
weak  and  common-place,  the  rest  but  rhythmical 
jingle.  It  was  played  well,  was  enjoyed  much 
(we  do  not  doubt)  by  many,  and  we  will  not 
quarrel  with  their  pleasure  in  it,  if  that  be  the 
condition  of  our  getting  better  things  in  the  same 
evening. 

On  the  whole  the  concert  was  the  best  of  the 
season.  The  fifth  and  last  is  announced  for  next 
Saturday  (March  7)  ;  we  trust  it  will  be  given  in 
the  Music  Hall,  and  that  a  much  larger  audience 
than  we  have  yet  seen  will  reward  Mr.  Zerrahn's 
indefatigable  and  excellent  exertions. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. — Costa's  ora- 
torio, "  Eli,"  was  performed  again  on  Sunday 
evening,  before  a  considerably  larger  audience ; 
and  yet  not  large  enough,  we  regret  to  learn,  to 
warrant  another  repetition.  The  worst  effect  of 
this  may  be  to  discourage  the  Society  from  giving 
other  compositions  of  more  mark.  We  are  bound 
to  have  the  Requiem,  however,  on  the  return  of 
Thalbeeg. 

Of  the  merit  of  this  second  performance  we 
could  only  repeat  what  we  said  of  the  first.  The 
choruses  and  the  accompaniments  went  admirably. 
The  charm  of  Miss  Hawlby's  pure  and  simple 
rendering  of  the  music  of  Samuel  was  not 
diminished ;  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  anything 
so  perfectly  in  character,  so  chastely  expressive 
and  free  from  all  trick  of  display,  even  if  the 
voice  be  not  of  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant. 
Saving  the  lowest  contralto,  however,  it  was 
powerful  enough,  and  truly  sweet  and  musical. 
Mrs.  Long  sang  the  bright  song:  I  will  extol  thee, 
even  more  effectively  than  before.  Eli's  faults 
were  still  uncured.  The  tenor  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  the  baritone  of  Mr.  Wilde  improve  upon 
acquaintance. 

Of  the  composition  itself,  too,  we  found  our 
first  impression  in  no  way  essentially  changed. 
To  much  of  it  we  listened  with  undiminished 
interest;  some  parts  come  out  with  more  decided 
force  and  beauty,  as  those  Mendelssohn-ish 
choruses,  such  as :  The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold 
in  the  day  of  trouble,  &c.,  which  is  quite  felicitous 
in  its  theme  and  truly  a  beautiful  chorus;  and 
some  of  the  larger  fugues,  one  of  which,  especially, 
the  concluding  Hallelujah,  with  its  exulting  mative, 
impressed  us  much  more  than  it  did  before.  And 
as  to  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  German, 
uu-Italian  character  of  most  of  the  music  (being 
written  by  an  Italian),  we  have  to  make  some 


deduction  from  the  statement;  we  did  become 
aware,  in  many  of  the  instrumental  ritornels  and 
symphonies,  of  a  certain  dramatic  style,  that 
smacked  not  a  little  of  the  current  Italian  opera 
stage. 

The  production  of  the  work  is  truly  creditable 
to  the  Society,  and  it  is  well  worthy  to  be  heard 
several  times. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  —  The 
Chickering  Saloon  was  completely  filled  on  Tues- 
day evening,  and  the  concert  was  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  season,  embracing  the  following  ex- 
cellent selections : 

PART  I. 

1 — Quartet  No.  1,  in  E Cherubim 

Introduction  and  Allegro  agitato— Larghetto — Scherzo 
Allegro  moderato — Finale,  Allegro  assai. 
2 — Song:  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade.    From  Goethe'.s 

"  Faust," Schubert 

Mis8  Lucy  A.  Doane. 
3 — Adagio  and  Scherzo  from  the  Third  Quintet  in 

G,  op.  69, Spoht 

PART   III. 

4 — Recitative  and  Air :  "  Dove  Sono,"  from  the 

"  Marriage  of  Figaro," Mozart 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Doane. 
5 — Intermezzo  from  the  Second  Quartet  in  A,  op, 

13,  (first  time.) Mendelssohn 

6— Duet  from  "  Idomeneo," Mozart 

Miss  Doane  and  Mr.  Kreissman. 

7 — Second  Quintet,  in  C,  op.  29, Beethoven 

Allegro  moderato— Adagio — Scherzo — Finale,  Presto. 

We  have  never  before  derived  so  much  pleas- 
ure from  the  vocal  portion  of  the  entertainment, 
whether  as  regards  the  selections  or  the  execution. 
Miss  Doane's  voice  and  style  more  than  justified 
the  good  impression  which  they  made  in  the  two 
concerts  of  the  Orpheus  Club ;  perhaps  the  place 
was  better  suited  to  her.  Schubert's  music  to 
Goethe's  Meine  Ruh  iest  hin,  &c.,  with  the  per- 
petual spinning  wheel  figure  in  the  accompani- 
ment, seizes  the  true  passion  and  spirit  of  the 
song ;  she  sang  it  with  such  artistic  delicacy  and 
fervor  that  she  was  obliged  to  sing  again,  when 
she  caused  still  more  delight  by  giving  (in  Eng- 
lish) the  same  composer's  charming  "  Barcarole." 
Mr.  Dresel  accompanied.  In  Mozart's  Dove 
Sono,  with  the  introductory  recitative,  and  the 
duet  from  Idomeneo,  she  added  fine  dramatic 
verve  and  expression  to  very  correct  and  finished 
vocalization.  Miss  Doane  had  formerly,  and  may 
yet  at  times  be  liable  to  a  tendency  to  sharp  in 
her  singing  ;  but  this  she  successfully  avoided  on 
Tuesday  evening,  as  well  as  at  the  Orpheus  con- 
certs. A  certain  shrill  and  too  penetrating  qual- 
ity, also,  which  was  once  felt  in  herjhigher  notes, 
is  now  happily  subdued  and  softened,  while  the 
freshness,  elasticity  and  delicate  flexibility  of  her 
organ  remain ;  to  which  is  added  a  peculiar 
charm  of  refinement  and  good  taste.  She  is 
now  one  of  our  very  best  soprano  singers,  and 
does  great  credit  to  her  teacher,  Mr.  Kreiss- 
MANN.  Why  do  we  never  hear  her  in  our  ora- 
torios and  larger  concerts  ?  Mr.  Kreissmann's 
share  in  the  duet  was  very  perfect ;  he  seems  to 
have  gained  in  sweetness  and  fulness  of  voice, 
while  for  every  physical  defect  of  organ  he  makes 
up  in  a  small  room  by  the  artistic  style  and  ex- 
pression of  his  singing. 

The  instrumental  pieces  were  all  excellent. 
The  Cherubini  Quartet  suffered  in  its  firet  move- 
ment (as  did  certain  passages  in  the  Beethoven 
Quintet)  from  something  of  a  wiry  and  false 
sound  of  the  highest  violin  tones  ;  but  generally 
the  renderings  were  quite  satisfactory.  That 
Cherubini  Quartet,  as  we  come  to  it  again,  strikes 
us  as  a  little  hard  and  over-elaborate  in  its  first 
and  last  movements ;  the  Largetto  and  Scherzo 
are  charmingly  original.  Spohr  was  like  himself, 
only  in  one  of  his  best  moments  ;  the  new  Inter- 


mezzo from  Mendelssohn  gave  us  a  somewhat 
new  phase  of  his  fairy  vein,  and  quite  a  fresh 
and  taking  one.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the 
glorious  old  Beethoven  Quintet  to  make  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening  complete ;  with  only  the 
exception  of  a  high  note  or  two,  it  went  finely  ; 
and  we  were  reminded  that  we  have  heard  too 
little  of  Beethoven's  Quintet  and  Quartet  music 
this  winter. 

Only  one  more  of  the  eight  concerts  remains, 
and  that  will  take  place  on  the  10th  of  March. 

Orchestral  Union. — At  the  last  Afternoon 
Concert  we  were  disappointed  in  not  hearing  the 
Eighth  Symphony  repeated ;  but  we  were  richly 
compensated  by  an  earlier  Beethoven  Symphony, 
the  No.  2,  in  D,  which  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
introduction,  the  fire  of  its  first  Allegro  and  its 
Finale,  the  divine  majesty  and  beauty  of  its 
Andante,  and  perfectly  pastoral  joy  and  frolic  of 
its  Scherzo  and  Trio,  still  holds  a  place  among  his 
great  works.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as 
belonging  to  his  Haydn  period  and  as  showing 
still  the  manner  of  Haydn ;  but  nothing  that 
Haydn  ever  wrote  can  stir  the  soul  to  such  depths, 
or  indicates  such  force  and  fire  of  genius.  The 
orchestra  did  their  work  well,  and  the  attention  of 
the  very  large  audience  was  remarkable. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  was  all  light: 
a  violoncello  solo,  played  by  Jungnickel,  a 
Lanner  Waltz,  the  overture  to  "  Stradella,"  Zer- 
rahn's "  Trovatore  Quadrille,"  and  a  Potpourri, 
called  Ueherall  und  nirgends  (everywhere  and 
nowhere. 

A  Hint  to  Choirs. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  think  no  man  of  middle  age 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  great  depreciation 
of  our  church  choirs,  especially  in  the  country,  in 
cne  respect,  namely,  in  their  power  of  singing 
full,  flowing  melody.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
however  defective  our  singers  may  have  been  in 
other  respects,  there  was  hardly  a  little  country 
meeting-house  in  which  you  could  not  hear  the 
trebles  carrying  their  part  with  great  freedom  and 
ease  in  such  tunes  as  "  New  Sabbath,"  "  Effing- 
ham," "  Rothwell,"  and  others,  where  the  melodic 
phrases  ran  up  to  F  and  G.  But  now  I  seldom 
hear  a  note  above  D  and  E,  and  these  generally 
are  fiven  with  a  sort  of  half-confident  manner 
that  makes  the  ear  constantly  await  notes  an 
eighth  or  quarter  of  a  tone  flat.  Have  the  powers 
of  our  soprani  degenerated  ?  Are  there  no  longer 
such  good  voices  as  our  fathers  and  mothers  pos- 
sessed ?  No,  sir,  this  is  not  the  case  at  all ;  there 
never  were  better  voices  in  any  age  or  country 
than  our  own  New  England  possesses.  I  find 
the  cause  in  the  want  of  cultivating  and  develop- 
ing the  voice.  At  the  "  Old  Folks'  Concerts,"  as 
they  are  called,  we  hear  the  old  tunes,  however 
high  they  run,  sung  with  as  much  ease  as  ever, 
and  this  simply  because  by  practice  the  singers 
have  learned  to  use  their  powers  upon  the  high 
notes.  In  the  days  of  the  old  "  Bridgewater  "  and 
"  Handel  and  Haydn "  collections,  and  of  the 
"  Village  Harmony,"  a  full  flowing  melody  was 
thought  almost  a  necessity  in  a  psalm  tune,  and 
every  singer  instinctively  learned  to  use  his  or 
her  vocal  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sing 
those  melodies  with  effect.  Of  late  years  a  sort 
of  namby  pamby,  hum-drum,  sickly,  sentimental 
tune  has  been  in  vogue,  and  as  this  sort  of  thing 
seldom  requires  the  tenor  to  rise  above  D  or  E, 
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there  is  nothinn;  to  call  forth  the  upper  notes  of 
the  voice.  Hence,  through  want  of  cuUure,  the 
individual  sinsjers  depreciate,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  falling  off  in  the  choir  collectively. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  urge  upon  all  our  choirs  the 
necessity  of  their  spending  more  or  less  of  the 
time  at  their  rehearsals  in  singing  music  which 
will  call  out  their  voices  upon  the  high  notes,  and 
teach  them  to  sustain  with  ease  and  effect  the  full 
flowing  melodies  of  a  better  class  of  tunes  than 
those  now  in  vogue.  If  we  go  on  at  the  present 
rate,  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  as  rare  an  event  to 
hear  a  choir  sing  a  melody,  as  it  has,  alas  !  already 
become  to  hear  a  tune  in  the  minor  mode,  de- 
cently sung.         Yours  respectfully, 

A  Lover  op  Psalmody. 

Old  Hundred  again.— We  are  pleased  to  find 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Musical  Review  a  paragraph 
evidently  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mason,  in  reply  to  our 
Diarist's  query,  a  few  weeks  since,  as  to  the  fact  of 
a  copy  of  the  "Old  Hundreddi"  of  the  date  "  1.546" 
having  been  found  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Letters 
from  Eev.  Mr.  Havergal  give  the  date  1564.  Dr. 
Mason  has  a  copy  from  the  year  1567.  The  oldest 
copy  mentioned  in  Mr.  Havergal's  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  tune  is  from  1561,  and  the  oldest  copies 
found  by  our  Diarist  are  one  of  1560  and  one  of 
1559. 

The  mere  date  of  this  one  psalm  tune  is  of  small 
importance,  but  as  it  is  the  representative  of  what 
was  once  the  popular  and  almost  exclusive  Protes- 
tant music,  to  fix  the  era  of  the  tune  is  of  much  im- 
portance in  musical  history. 


The  Complimentary  Concert  to  our  very  deserving 
artist,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  will  take  place  at  Chicker- 
ing's  this  evening,  and  will  be  an  excellent  affair. 
Tickets  enough  were  subscribed  for  early  in  the  week 
to  almost  crowd  the  hall ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "  a 
few  more  "  remain  for  others  of  her  many  friends 
and  admirers.  She  will  sing  three  of  her  best  pieces, 
viz :  Prende  per  me,  by  Donizetti,  the  Romanza  from 
"  Tell,"  and  Mozart's  Parto  ma  tu  ben  mio,  with  clar- 
inet obligato.  She  will  be  assisted,  too,  by  Mr. 
Pakker,  pianist,  and  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  who  will  play  a  Quartet  by  Beethoven,  and 
favorite  selections  from  Mendelssohn  and  Onslow. 
. . .  .Adelaide  Phillipps  is  in  town,  and  will  give 

us  a  concert Morgan,  the  organist,  and  GniDi, 

the  tenore,  have  also  some  show  of  their  art  in  pre- 
paration for  us.  Of  the  times  and  the  seasons  we 
are  not  yet  notified. 

So  we  are  not  to  have  "  Eli "  again  at  present,  nor 
anything  else  of  the  oratorio  kind  until  Th.alberg 
comes  (about  the  middle  of  March).  But  there  is  a 
hopeful  project  on  foot,  fitly  emanating  from  the  old 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  of  assembling  the  mu- 
sicians from  all  about  and  holding  a  grand  three 
days  musical  Festival  in  Boston,  after  the  manner  of 
those  in  England  and  Germany.  Three  entire  ora- 
torios are  talked  of,  and  perhaps  concerts  in  the 
evenings.  May  we  suggest  that,  instead  of  three 
oratorios  (which  only  John  Bull  can  digest  in  one 
week),  one  of  the  days  be  consecrated  to  Beethoven's 
"  Choral  Symphony  "  7  It  is  due  to  the  honor  of 
Boston,  after  all  the  sneers  provoked  by  our  Beet- 
hoven Statue  Festival,  not  to  let  another  vcar  pass 
without  producing  that  sublime  work,  with  orchestra 
and  choral  parts  entire  and  on  a  worthy  scale ;  and 
what'better  time  could  be  chosen  than  such  a  festi- 
val, should  it  be  brought  about?. . .  .Mr.  Zekkaiin's 
last  concert  is  to  be  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  next 
Saturday  evening  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  has  secured 


the  great  attraction  of  the  German  prima  donna, 
Mme.  Johannsen,  who  will  probably  sing  some  fine 
operatic  scena  from  Mozart,  songs  of  Schubert,  &c., 
(although  the  pieces  are  not  fully  determined.)  The 
Symphony  will  be  the  glorious  one  in  C  by  Schu- 
bert. Mr.  Zerrahn's  concerts  have  not  yet  begun  to 
remunerate  him ;  in  going  to  the  Music  Hall  and 
engaging  Johannsen  he  assumes  a  heavy  expense  ; 
and  if  these  superior  attractions  in  themselves  are 
not  enough,  it  is  at  least  a  duty  which  our  mnsic- 
lovers  owe  to  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  them, 
to  give  him  a  brim-full  house. 

Musical  Matinees  are  getting  into  fashion  in  New 
York.  Yesterday,  at  2  P.  M.,  Herr  Goldbecic,  the 
pianist,  was  to  give  "Recitals"  in  classical  and 
modern  music  at  the  Spingler  Institute,  assisted  by 
Mile.  De  Roode,  Otto  Feder  and  Doehler.  . . . 
A  play  founded  on  Goethe's  "Faust"  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  "  with  Spohr's 
music."  "  Who  the  deuce  Jonathan  Birch,  Esq. 
(the  person  announced  as  the  translator)  may  be," 
the  Tribune  "  with  its  limited  knowledge  of  American 
authors,"  does  not  venture  to  say,  hut  does  say  that 
he  has  sadly  burlesqued  Goethe;  and  as  to  the  music 
having  been  written  by  Spohr,  the  same  paper  adds  • 
"  We  should  not  have  thought  it."  By  the  way, 
Spohr's  music  was  not  written  to  Goethe's  "  Faust," 
but  to  a  poor  libretto  by  Bernard,  a  Vienna  poet, 
founded  merely  on  the  old  Faust  legend,  and  first 
given  at  Prague  before  1818.  This  play  had  the  run 
of  Europe  for  some  thirty  years.  Possibly  it  is  this 
poem,  and  not  Goethe's,  that  now  undergoes  the 
Birch . . . 

At  one  of  a  series  of  those  simple  evening  parties 

here  called  "  Sociables,"  (the  rule  of  which   is  that 

each  family  entertains  the  others  in  its  turn  in  any 

mode   it  may  devise,)  we  found   that  music  was  the 

order  of  the  evening.     Surely  it  is  not  often  that  at 

any  formal  concert  we  are  treated  to  a  programme 

quite  so  fine  as  this : 

1 — Sonata,  for  violin  and  piano, Beethoven 

2— Two-part  Son? Men{ielfisohn 

3 — Aria  ;  Non  di  fiore,  from  "  Clemenza  di  Tito," Mozart 

4 — MaznuriiaSj Chopin 

5— Songs, Robert  Franz 

6 — Andante  from  First  Symphony  (for  four  hands),  Beethoven 

7— Song.s Schumann 

8 — Two-part  Song, Mendelssohn 

9— Songs, Franz 

10 — Sonata,  in  F,  violin  and  piano, Beethoven 

The  execution,  too,  was  worthy  of  the  programme  • 
our  friend  Schdltze  was  the  violinist;  all  the  rest 
was  the  contribution  of  young  lady  amateurs. 

Our  townsman,  Harrison  Millard,  is  singing 
acceptably  in  Ireland,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following, 
from  the  Illustrated  Neios  : 

Miss  Catherine  Hates  at  Belfast. — Miss 
Catherine  Hayes  is  on  a  tour  in  Ireland,  accompanied 
by  Mile.  Corelli  (contralto).  Signer  F.  Lablache 
(barytone),  and  Signor  Millardi  (tenor) ;  and  hy  Mr. 
G.  A.  Osborne,  composer  and  pianist,  as  conductor. 
The  Belfast  papers  state  that  Miss  Hayes  was 
enthusiastically  received  in  that  town.  The  grand 
scena  and  aria,  "  Softly  sighs  the  voice  of  evening," 
was  given  delightfully,  evincing  by  every  note  she 
sang  the  beauty,  richness,  and  power  of  her  voice  in 
all  its  ranges.  Signor  Millardi  then  followed,  in 
aria,  "  Bel  adorata."  Applause,  hearty  and  sustained, 
rewarded  this  gentleman  in  his  performances  duiing 
the  evening.  After  this  solo  Miss  Hayes  again 
appeared,  and  in  her  charming  style  sang  "  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,"  which  was  encored.  She  re-ap- 
peared, and  delighted  her  admirers  with  "The  harp 
that  once  through  Tara's  halls."  Mile.  Corelli  next 
sang  the  cavatina,  "In  questo  semplicc,"  by  Doni- 
zetti, and  was  warmly  applauded  for  the  sweet  and 
agreeable  style  in  which  she  rendered,  it.  The  first 
part  of  the  programme  was  conclnded  with  a  duo  by 
Miss  Hayes  and  Signor  Lablache,  "  Signoriiia  in 
tantafretta,"  from  '•  Don  Pasquale."  Afteran  inter- 
val of  some  ten  minutes  the  second  part  of  the  per- 
formance commenced  with  a  duo,  "  Versatemi  del 
vino,"  by  Lablache  and  Millardi.  Miss  Hayes 
then  sang  "Home,  sweet  home,"  and,  in  compliance 
with  an  enthusiastic  encore,  she  gave  "  Coming 
through  the  rve." 


Of  Mme.  Gazzaniga,  the  new  prima  donna 
engaged  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Opera  House  in 
Philadelphia.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  present  at  a 
rehearsal  (of  Trovatore),  says  : 

She  is  (we  .should  suppose)  about  twenty-eight — ■ 
slightly  above  the  medium  height — her  face  is  open, 
frank  and  expressive — her  manners  arc  easy,  lady- 
like, and  well-assured.  At  first  sight,  she  is  plain- 
looking,  quite  so— but,  familiarity  wi  h  her  counte- 
nance heightens  its  expression  and  enhances  its  in- 
terest. We  should  not  like  to  express  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  her  merits  as  a  singer — yet,  we  will 
say,  that  all  our  predilections  are  in  her  favor.  Her 
voice  is  peculiarly  and  delightfully  sympathetic — 
it  is  clear,  fresh,  strong,  flexible,  true — she  has  it  en- 
tirely under  control,  so  thorough  is  her  cultivation. 
She  sings  easily,  runs  up  and  down  the  scale  like  a 
canary-bird,  and  she  has  very  considerable  compass; 
but  it  is  not  her  voice,  or  her  person,  or  her  manner, 
that  so  entirely  captivates — it  is  her  sympathy  with 
the  sentiment  of  her  author;  she  sings  conscientious- 
ly, with  much  feeling  and  expression.  Perhaps  she 
is  the  most  sympathetic  singer  we  have  ever  heard. 

This  opening  was  to  take  place  Wednesday  even- 
ing, with  Marctzek  as  conductor;  Mile.  Aldini,  (and 
not  Miss  Phillipps),  to  sing  Azucena;  Briqnoli, 
AiiODio,  &c,  in  the  other  roles. 

Musical  humbug  seems  to  be  as  rife  as  ever.  We 
have  received  the  programme  to  a  concert  given  this 
week  in  Lowell,  hy  "  Kirmazinga,  the  young  Prin- 
cess of  Delhi,"  with  a  biography  upon  the  back  ;  the 
bill  includes  the  Duet  from  Norma,  by  "  Princess  of 
Delhi  and  Lady  of  Lowell,"  "  Star  Spangled  Ban  - 
ner,"  by  the  Princess,  and  a  variety  of  pieces  in 
which  the  names  of  Salter,  Schiiltze,  and  various 
Boston  artists  figure. 

Boston  can  boast  by  far  the  largest  music-publish- 
ing establishment  in  this  country;  that  of  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.  Their  catalogue  (in  the  words  of 
the  Transcript)  exhibits  a  list  of  upwards  of  300 
music  books,  and  20,000  pieces  of  sheet  music. 
These  are  all  of  their  own  publication,  and  comprise 
Methods  of  Instruction  for  the  voice,  and  for  every 
instrument  Collections  of  music.  Among  the  latter 
are  all  the  best  Operas,  Oratorios,  and  Masses.  In 
addition  to  these,  their  stock  embraces  the  publica- 
tions of  every  music  house  in  this  country.  The 
house  has  been  established  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  is  enabled  to  supply  numerous  book.s 
and  pieces  of  sheet  music  which  cannot  be  found  at 
any  other  place,  and  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  long  since  passed  out  of  print.  This  enter- 
prising firm  will  soon  erect  a  large  and  splendid 
store,  specially  arranged  for  their  business.  The 
site  selected  is  on  Washington  street,  three  estates 
south  of  Winter  street,  and  extending  through  to 
Jackson  place.  The  location  is  an  admirable  one, 
and  the  establishment  will  doubtless  be  an  honor  to 
Boston. 

The  London  Athmmmn  is  concerned  lest  Clara 
Schumann  should  wear  out  her  welcome  to  England ; 
it  says : 

We  understand,  by  a  letter  from  Germany,  that 
Madame  Schumann  intends  to  visit  London  again 
this  year,  and  we  fear  with  something  like  a  fixed 
"mission,"  to  habituate  us  to  music  of  the  broken- 
crockenj  school, — since  we  are  told  that  of  late  she 
has  gone  the  length  of  performing,  in  one  of  Mozart's 
Concertos,  cadenzas  written  by  Herr  Brahms,  which 
are  described  by  a  correspondent  as  "feverish,  inco- 
herent, and  truly  ugly."  Worse  taste  than  this, 
knowing  as  we  do  what  the  style  of  Herr  Brahms  is, 
it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 

'^  Kara  Avis"  is  the  odd  title  of  a  new  Literary  and 
Musical  Journal,  published  monthly  at  Portage  city 
in  Wisconsin.     It  assures  us  that  a  host  of  lovers  of 

music  are  springing  up  upon  the  prairies We  see 

our  old  "Germania"  friend,  Carl  Sentz,  men- 
tioned as  the  general  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
"  Germania  Orchestra"  concerts.  Mr.  Simon  Has- 
sler  is  the  leader.  The  concerts,  given  by  day- 
light, are  very  popular. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL. 

THE  FIFTH  AND  LAST  OF  THE 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

Will  be  given  on 

Saturday  Evening,   March  7tli,  1857, 

AT    THE    BOSTON    MUSIC    HAL1_, 
On  which  occasion 

Madame  BSEf MA  JOMANNSEN, 

The  Great  Prima  Donna, 
Will  make  her  FIRST  appearance  in  Boston. 

«y  A  limited  number  of  siogle  tickets,  at  SI  each,  may  be 
had  at  the  principal  music  stores.    Packages  ot  i  tickets,  $6. 
Boors  open  at  6J^-C'oncert  to  commence  at  liio  clock. 
CARL  ZERRAHN,  Director  and  Conductor. 


PREMIUM  PIANO-FGR  TES. 

A    SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

■Warerooms  335  V/asMngtoa  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM    GOOCH, 
-TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT    JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,   No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

COMPLIMENTARY     CONCERT 

TO    3VlKS.  J".   131-    LOISTG. 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  Long  have  tendered  to  her  a  Compli- 
mentary Concert,  which  will  be  given  on  Saturday  Evening, 
Feb.  28th,  at  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  Mrs.  Long  will  be 
assisted  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cldb,  and  other  emi- 
nent artists. 

The  few  tickets  remaining  unsold  may  be  procured  at  the 
new  Music  Store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson,  No.  291 
Washington  Street.    Price  One  Dollar  each. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
"WEDlSrESDAY  AFTEBHOON"  CO]SrCERTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  "Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  January,  1857.    There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Carl  Zebrahn, Conductor. 

For  programme,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Packages  containing  Six  Tickets,  ®1 ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  be  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E.  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

Doois  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

Will  soon  be  Published : 

COOKE'S  CELEBRATED  METHOD  OF  SING- 
ING-.     A  new  and  improved  edition. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  GERMAN  CON- 
CERTINA, with  a  Collection  of  popular  music  arranged 
for  that  instrument. 

In  Press :  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  ENG- 
lilSH  CONCERTINA, 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

"TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 


NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  next  term  of  this  highly  successful  Institution  will 
commence  in  North  Reading,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
third  day  of  June  next,  and  continue  twelve  weeks.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  various  positions  in  the 
musical  profession,  and  thorough  instruction  and  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Chculars,  giving  particulars,  may  be  obtained  free  of  ex- - 
pense,  by  addressing  Normal  Musicallnstitute,  North  Heading, 
Mass.  LOWELL  MASON. 

Feb.  7.  6t  GEORGE  P.  ROOT. 

SIGNOR   AUaUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  i^  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Pincltney  Street. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€iu^n  nf  tliB  ^fmm  ml  liDging, 

■p.   S.   HOTEIi. 

EDWARD    lT    BAlim, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  '   Broadway y  N.T, 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOE  THE    DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL   KNOM^LEDQE. 

HEW  VOLUMES  NOW  E,EADY : 

VOIiUME    VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modem  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  of  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  tjie  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  ©3. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotcli's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering.— 
(Former  price,  $5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  SI  13.  By 
mail,  »1  20.  

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.    Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fague ®1  63 

"  2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 33 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony 63 

'■  6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Vol.1,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  88o  each.    Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    STOREj 
389  Broadway,  Nevr  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

KESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAW  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I'TJBLISIiEIl    OF    IvCXJSIC, 

aniJ  jBtattt  lit  ^usuB.1  pltufianbist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


M.1NUFACTURER3  OF 

Graad,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

4109  "Wasltingtoai  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

CHICKERING-   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIC^^Snj^Oy^pSxN^mG^OFFICE,      Uo.    21    SCHOOI.    STBEET. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Insttuttot  of  t!)£  piano- jFoitt,  ©taart  &  plarmons, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

By?^SSO. 

RESIDENCE,  33  INDIANA  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  Sfc. 

G.    ANDR]§1    &-    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

806  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

OS^C3r-ia.X^    :^  "O"  X  Xj  33  :E3  li  , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

a  IVES    Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

SX  E3  ■^JV  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "Vi^asllingtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

HAVE  EEMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Hintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  5G  Kneeland  Street. 

C.    JSREUSIHf  G, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

]^y^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

JOB  PMFTIFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE   OFFICE   OP 

EDWARD    Ii.    BALCH, 

3xro-  SI  sciaiooL  ste,eet- 


DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  ^ZT^tx  of  Ert  aulr  3Ltt£xatun, 

PulDlished  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston, 

T^vo  Uollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Keviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

0=*Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  D^riGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .$6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  perline  20ct3. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  adTertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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■When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

C?"  OFFICE.   Wo.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PDBLICATION, 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.       " 

"  CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence.  R.  I. 

"   C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 
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"  GEORGE  DUTTON,  Jb Rochester,  N.Y. 
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THE  POWER  OF  SONG. 

A    TRAXSLATION    TROJI     SCHILLEK.* 

From  rocky  cleft  the  torrent  dashes, 

Down,  down  he  comes  with  thunder-shock  ; 
The  sturdy  oak  beneath  him  crashes, 

And  after  rolls  the  loosened  rock. 
Amazed,  o'erjoyed,  with  awe  and  wonder 

The  traveller  stops  and  gazes  round ; 
He  hears  the  all-pervading  thunder, 

But  cannot  tell  from  whence  the  sound. 
So  rolls  the  tide  of  Song,  forever, 
"Where  mortal  foot  hath  wandered  never. 

Leagued  with  the  dreaded  Powers  above  us, 

"Who  darkly  spin  life's  slender  thread, 
"Who  can  resist  his  power  to  move  us  ? 

"Who  can  the  singer's  spell  evade? 
He  Hermes'  magic  ivand  inherits, 

And  charms  the  heart  with  influence  soft 
Down  to  the  realm  of  tortured  spirits, 

Or  bears  it  heavenward  aloft, 
On  Fancy's  airy  ladder  reeling, 
Swayed  to  and  fro  with  giddy  feeling. 

As  when  into  the  scenes  of  pleasure 

Some  dread  disaster  stalks  along, 
"With  giant-liko,  unearthly  measure. 

And  scatters  terror  through  the  throng : 
He  strips  at  once  the  gay  delusion — 

This  stranger  from  the  other  world ; 
The  masks  fall  off  in  dire  confusion ; 

Earth's  greatness  to  the  ground  is  hurl'd ; 
And  before  Truth's  all-conquering  mirror 
"Withers  each  work  of  sin  and  error ; — 

So,  every  earthly  burden  spurning, 

Man's  thoughts  at  Music's  bidding  rise; 
And,  with  immortal  ardor  burning, 

With  godlike  tread  he  walks  the  skies. 
The  Gods  as  one  of  theirs  embrace  him ; 

There  must  his  daily  troublers  sleep  ; 
Thither  no  destiny  can  chase  him. 

Thither  no  earthly  thing  may  creep : 

*  From  "  Select  Minor  Poems   of  Goethe   and   Schiller,' 
translated  by  J.  S.  Dwioht. 


His  brow  is  smooth,  no  fear  alarms  him, 
He  knows  no  care  while  music  charms  him. 

And  as  the  boy,  with  hopeless  longing, 

"When  stolen  freedom  yields  no  rest, 
But  home-thoughts  to  his  heart  keep  thronging, 

Flies  to  his  injured  mother's  breast ; 
So  Music  has  the  power  to  charm  us, 

"When  turn'd  from  Nature's  simple  truth ; 
From  cold  and  foreign  ways  to  warm  us, 

"With  the  old  feelings  of  our  youth. 
In  Nature's  arms,  0  !  then  we  rest  us, 
"Where  freezing  forms  may  ne'er  molest  us. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Requiem. 

BY     A.      OULIBICHEPF. 
(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

The  Offertorium,  that  is,  the  prayer,  "which  in 
a  Latin  mass  immediately  precedes  the  taking  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  Mozart  has  divided  into  two 
pieces :  Domine  Jesu  Christe  and  Hostias,  each 
concluding  with  a  fugue  upon  the  words  :  Quam 
oUm  Abrahos.  The  Abbe  Stadler  has  told  us 
that  it  was  a  traditional  practice  among  the  Cath- 
olic masters  to  treat  this  part  of  the  text  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  Fugue,  and  the  Requiem  of 
Cherubini  also  shows  us  that  it  is  customary  to 
repeat  this  Fugue  at  the  close  of  the  Offer- 
torium. 

No.  8.  The  Dom'me,*  so  mournfully,  evangeli- 
cally and  majestically  commenced  by  the  chorus 
voices,  but  wilh  imitations  in  the  orchestra,  (An- 
dante, G  minor)  presents  a  constant  accumulation 
of  ideas,  and  passes  decidedly  into  the  fugued 
style  in  the  verse :  Ne  absorbeat  eas  Tartarus, 
with  a  vigorous  accompaniment  in  sixteenths,  to 
serve  as  counter-subject  to  the  voice  parts. 
Upon  this  chorus  follows  a  wonderful  quartet  of 
solo  singers,  which  also  is  regularly  fugued,  but 
upon  another  theme,  which  leads  on  step  by  step 
to  the  no  less  wonderful  Fugue  upon  Quam  olim, 

*  Text  to  No.  8 : 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Hex  gloria;,  libera  animas 
omnium  fidelium  defunctorum  de  pccnis  inferni  et  de 
profundo  lacu. 

Libera  eas  de  ore  Leonis.  Ne  absorbeat  eas  Tar- 
tarus, ne  cadant  in  obscurum  ; 

Sed  signifer  sanctus,  Michael,  repro^sentet  eas  in 
lucera  sanctam, 

Quam  olim  Abrahje  promisisti,  et  semini  ejus. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  glory,  liberate  the  souls 
of  all  the  faithful  dead  from  the  pains  of  hell  and 
from  the  deep  lake. 

Liberate  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lion.  Let 
not  Tartarus  swallow  them,  let  them  not  fall  into  the 
dark ; 

But  let  the  holy  standard-bearer,  Michael,  present 
them  into  the  holy  Light, 

"Which  thou  didst  promise  formerly  to  Abraham 
and  to  his  seed. 


whose  commencement  is  marked  by  the  coming 
in  of  the  trombones.  It  is  usual  to  change  the 
Andante  here  prescribed  into  an  Allegro  mod- 
erato,  and  I  believe  with  reason.  It  would  be 
hard  for  the  performers  to  prevent  being  somewhat 
carried  away  by  the  sweep  and  extraordinary  fire 
of  this  Fugue,  which  is  the  most  imposing  and 
pathetic  of  all  the  church  fugues  that  I  know. 
The  counter-subject  is  worked  up  in  the  orchestra 
with  immense  vigor  ;  the  theme,  contained  within 
two  bars  of  the  voice  parts,  is  in  fact  nothing  but 
a  redoubled  exclamation  :  Quam  olim  Abraliae  ! 
Promisisti !  The  development  is  as  simple  as 
possible  ;  but  observe  with  what  art,  what  genius 
the  subject  in  the  vocal  bass  (bars  15  and  28)  is 
more  immediately  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
most  touching  answers  in  the  upper  voices,  and 
how  the  simple  thought  of  the  song  and  the 
instrumentation  fill  out  the  Fugue  without  any 
interruption.  It  is  one  whole;  the  details  are 
not  observed  ;  a  stream  of  fervent  inspiration, 
which  bears  one  irresistibly  along  with  it,  and 
then  instantly  disappears. 

No.  9.  The  Hostias  *  is  a  Larghetto  in  E  flat 
major,  distinguished  not  only  by  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  melody  of  its  choral  song,  but  also  by 
its  excellent,  we  might  say,  pious  choice  of  chords. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  more  devoutly  Catholic,  a 
more  holy.  Christian  prayer,  than  this  No.  9  of 
the  Requiem.  Palestrina  would  not  have  com- 
posed otherwise,  had  he  known  all  that  he  did  not 
know  in  regard  to  harmony.  But  since  the 
prayer  of  a  mass  for  the  dead  must  always  dis- 
tinguish itself  in  some  passage  by  a  certain  some- 
thing from  all  other  church-like  prayers,  Blozart 
has  intermingled  the  deep  humiliation  and  com- 
posure of  his  Hostias  with  periods  of  a  pathetic 
character  and  a  more  modern  turn  ;  yet  since 
the  instrumental  figure  adopted  from  the  outset,  a 
very  animated  syncopated  figure,  does  not  change, 
the  unity  of  the  piece  remains  untouched,  in 
spite  of  the  heightened  expression  in  the  vocal 
melody,  which  soon  returns  to  its  first  steady 
movement,  and  ends  with  a  pause. 

I  beg  my  readers  to  consider  the  passage  of 
the  Hostias  criticized  by  G.  "Weber  (23d  to  25th 

*  Text  to  No.  9  : 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine,  laudis  ofTerimus. 
Tu  suscipe  pro  aniraabus  illis,  quarum  hodie  memo- 
riam  facimus. 

Fac  eas,  Domine,  de  morte  transire  ad  vitam  ; 

Quam  olim  Abraham,  &c. 

Offerings  of  prayer  and  praise,  0  Lord,  we  bring 
to  Thee.  Do  Thou  espouse  the  cause  of  those  souls, 
whom  we  to-day  hold  in  remembrance. 

Cause,  O  Lord,  that  they  may  pass  from^death  to 
life: 

"Which  Thou  didst  promise  to  Abraham,  &c. 
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measure).  It  is  sublime — no  more,  no  less.  How 
coulil  lie  fail  to  remark,  that  what  he  has  pleased 
(for  what  reason  I  know  not)  to  reproach  with 
unsteady  movement,  to-wit,  that  very  common 
thing  in  vocal  music,  the  leap  of  the  octave,  is 
never  here  the  melodic  feature  which  strikes  the 
ear  most  sensibly  V  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is 
simply  that  the  melody  is  here  found  in  the 
orchestra,  and  that  the  instrumental  figure,  in 
traversing  all  the  intervals  of  the  chord,  one  after 
another,  fills  up  the  chasm  between  the  octaves 
executed  by  the  soprano. 

No.  10.  Sanctus.  Here  melodic  design,  har- 
mony, modulation,  instrumentation,  all  is  grand, 
all  is  truly  sacred  within  the  few  bars  of  the 
Adagio,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
number  would  have  to  be  placed  among  the  most 
prominent  conceptions  of  the  work,  if  Mozart  had 
had  lime  to  develop  the  Fugue  of  the  Hoaanna. 

No.  11.  The  Benedictus,  (Andante,  B  flat, 
major)  composed  for  quartet  of  solo-singers,  and 
with  a  melody  in  itself  but  little  church-like, 
returns,  nevertheless,  to  the  church  style  by  the 
learned  forms  of  its  development.  Whether  the 
voices  move  alone,  or  in  imitation,  or  in  compact 
chords,  they  present  the  thematic  ideas  with 
■wonderful  variety  and  in  an  enclianting  manner. 
Observe,  for  instance,  that  passage  in  thirds  be- 
tween the  soprano  and  tenor  ;  it  is  only  a  pas- 
sage in  thirds  and  sixths;  yet  it  extorts  a  cry  of 
admiration.  Throughout  the  whole  the  Bene- 
ilictus  is  a  prayer  of  soft  and  touching  solemnity, 
a  work  of  uniform  grace,  and  an  admirable  mas- 
terpiece of  polyphonous  style.  That  would  bo  a 
great  deal  to  say  of  Sussmayer. 

No.  12.  In  the  Agnus  Del,  the  twelfth  and  last 
number,  (Larghetto,  D  minor)  we  recognize  the 
master  in  invention,  and  indeed  still  better  than 
we  have  recognized  him  in  the  preceding  piece 
in  the  working  up.  Who  but  Mozart  could  have 
invented  this  sublime  figure  of  the  accompani- 
ment, in  which  are  expressed  all  the  majesty  of 
the  temple  in  its  days  of  grief  and  mourning,  all 
the  grandeur  of  a  parting  which  religion  has 
sanctified  ?  Who  else  in  the  world,  but  the  com- 
poser who  wrote  under  the  inspirations  of  death 
itself,  would  have  found  out  the  four-voiced  pas- 
sage :  Dona  eis  requiem,  and  the  ritornel  that  fol- 
lows? The  angels,  as  conductors  of  souls,  seem 
in  this  prayer  to  pray  for  them.*  One  were 
fully  justified  in  saying,  with  the  intelligent  and 
learned  critic,  Marx,  of  Berlin,  that  "  if  Mozart 
did  not  make  the  Ag7ius,  then  whoever  lias  made 
it  must  without  doubt  be  Mozart." 

How  singular  !  we  repeat  again.  Sussmayer, 
who  gives  himself  out  as  the  composer  of  the 
Sanetus,  a  sublime  composition  in  the  ten  mea- 
sures of  the  Adagio — of  the  Benedictus,  a  won- 
derful composition,  to  say  the  very  least,  and  of 
the  Agnus,  an  angelic  or  even  divine  composition 
— Siissmayer  avoids  developing  the  Fugue  of  the 
Hosanna,  whose  majestic  subject  he  twice  intro- 
duces, and  he  arrives  at  the  verse  of  the  Agnus : 
Et  lux  CElerna  luceat  els  (where  a  new  piece 
should  have  commenced,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  division  of  the  text).  Does  Siiss- 
mayer know  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  take  up 
No.  1  again  at  the  nineteenth  measure,  and  end 
the  work  with  the  Fugue  of  the  Kyrie  applied  to 

*  The  idea  that  angels  bear  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted to  God,  is  expressed  in  the  OfFertorium  :  Sed 
signifer  smictm  Michael  reprccsentet  eas  in  lucem 
sanctum. 


the  words  :  Cum  Sanctis  tuis  in  aternam  f  I  ask 
a^aiii,  is  not  this  the  strongest  and  most  striking 
of  all  conceivable  moral  proofs,  that  Siissmayer 
was  very  careful  not  to  introduce  a  single  thought 
into  his  work  as  finisher,  or  rather  as  enliahtened 
copyist,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  master? 


For  Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. 

Uusic  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Mk.  Editor: — It  must  be  gratifying  to  all 
who  have  at  heart  the  advancement  of  musical 
science  among  us,  to  observe  that  the  subject  of 
"Music  in  the  Public  Schools"  is  attracting  atten- 
tion. A  recent  correspondent  of  the  Transcript 
("Educator")  says:  "That  music  may  be  made 
a  study,  most  interesting  and  useful,  there  has 
been  abundant  proof  in  the  Boston  schools,  in 
years  past,  &c."  Now,  weak  and  defective  as  the 
present  system  is,  it  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  for 
"Educator"  or  any  one  else  to  prove  any  deteri- 
oration from  the  first.  The  fact  is,  from  the  very 
outset,  the  thing  has  been  carried  on  without  the 
slightest  claim  to  thoroughness.  A  study  it  has 
never  been.  I  propose  to  show  wherein  it  is 
defective,  and,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
hereafter,  shall  have  sole  reference  to  the  schools 
for  boys. 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
boys  are  taught  without  classification ;  that  is  to 
say,  no  reference  is  had  to  age  or  musical  capacity. 
Voices  pleasing  and  harsh;  voices  in  tune  and 
out  of  tune;  voices  of  high  and  low  compass;  all 
are  exercised  at  one  time  and  in  one  room.  By 
the  combination  of  such  heterogeneous  materials, 
the  equilibrium  of  jntch  is  destroyed  ;  hence  the 
rough  sounds  which  smile  the  ear  of  the  listener 
on  these  occasions.  Again,  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  musical  practice  is  wholly  inadequate ; 
this  point,  however,  will  be  touched  upon  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  proper  classification  of 
pupils. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  in  the  system  is  the 
character  and  style  of  music  adopted  by  the 
schools.  The  words,  too,  in  most  cases  are  better 
fitted  for  use  in  infant  schools  and  in  the  nursery. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  music  published  in  our  day,  is  the  veriest 
trash,  in  no  way  entitled  to  the  name  of  music  in 
its  higher  sense,  and  only  serves  to  give  to  Art  a 
downward  tendency.  In  this  category  must  be 
included  such  music  as  is  used  in  our  public 
schools.  Let  a  person  now  go  the  rounds  on 
"  music  day,"  and  he  will  hear  little  or  nothin" 
besides  a  succession  of  worn  out  Ethiopian 
melodies,  extracts  fr  m  operas,  and  nur.sery  soncs 
of  so  infantile  a  character  as  to  insult  the  good 
sense  of  every  intelligent  boy  above  ten  years  of 
age.  Dr.  Tuckekman,  in  his  excellent  lecture 
before  the  Boston  Art  Club  recently,  commented 
severely  on  the  wretched  productions  of  modern 
psalm-book  makers.  His  remarks  may  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  Song  Books  both  for  secular 
and  Sunday  school  use.  Like  the  psalm-books, 
they  have  proved  profitable  to  their  compilers, 
but  to  the  community  a  stumbling-block  and  to 
musicians  foolishness.  Supposing  that  any  other 
branch  of  study,  say  Arithmetic,  were  reduced  to 
this  low  standard,  the  progress  of  our  children 
might  end  with  the  solution  of  a  few  infantile 
puzzles. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  boy  in  tweutj',  on 
leaving  school,  can  reply  correctly  to  the  simplest 


questions  in  musical  theory;  much  less  can  he 
sing  the  plainest  passage  by  note.  Such  a  result 
as  this  reflects  discredit  upon  all  concerned.  Let 
us  apply  the  first  remedy, — that  of  classification ; 
and  to  render  llie  expediency  of  such  classification 
the  more  obvious,  let  us  consider  one  out  of  a 
multitude  of  instances  which  might  be  pointed  out 
under  the  present  arrangement.  Here  are  two 
boys  occupying  adjacent  seats  and  perliaps  singing 
from  one  book.  In  the  face  of  the  one,  the 
physiognomist  discovers  traces  of  a  spiritual 
orgfanization  and  refinement  of  emotion  wholly 
wanting  in  the  other.  Let  him  station  himself 
near  these  boys,  and,  if  he  listens  attentively,  he 
will  find  that  external  appearances  have  not 
deceived  him.  To  speak  plainly,  one  of  them 
has  a  "musical  ear;"  the  other  has  not.  The 
result  is,  a  continual  contest  between  true  and 
false  intonation.  The  evil  effect  of  all  this  is,  to 
blunt  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  former  individual, 
while  the  latter,  (being  unconscious  of  his  error) 
is  hardly  susceptible  of  improvement,  for  musicians 
well  know  that  if  a  person  has  a  radically  defi- 
cient "  ear,"  no  amount  of  training  will  make  him 
a  reliable  singer. 

Having  shown  that  the  present  indiscriminate 
method  is  productive  of  evil,  while  it  presents  no 
advantages,  I  will  suggest  a  method  of  classifica- 
tion. First  of  all,  the  music  teacher  should  take 
the  name  of  every  boy  in  school  under  twelve 
years  of  age  who,  upon  trial,  gives  evidence  of 
extraordinary  musical  capacity.  Here  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  plan  of  limiting  the  musical 
exercises  to  the  higher  classes  is  incorrect,  partic- 
ularly as  regards  the  first  class,  where  boys  are 
supposed  to  have  arrived  at  an  age  which  leaves 
but  little  time  for  cultivation  before  the  change  of 
voice  takes  place,  which  is  generally  at  fifteen. 
Observation  and  experience  indicate  that,  out  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  he  would  find  about  thirty 
who  would  come  up  to  the  mark.  He  should  then 
consult  their  wishes,  and  those  only  who  are 
strongly  inclined  to  devote  special  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  music  as  a  science  should  be  retained. 
This  second  process  would  most  likely  reduce  his 
class  to  about  twenty,  a  very  convenient  number. 
This  class  should  practice  one  hour  daily,  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  school.  Should  musical 
exercises  still  be  carried  on  promiscuously  with 
the  whole  school  as  at  present,  (a  matter  of  but 
little  importance  one  way  or  the  other)  the  boys 
composing  the  select  class  just  described,  should 
be  excused  from  attendance. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  a  proper  text- 
book. The  defects  of  those  now  in  use  have  been 
already  shown.  A  book  designed  for  thorough 
instruction  should  first  contain  a  vast  number  of 
carefully  prepared  solfeggi,  embodying  almost 
every  conceivable  melodic  movement  in  all  the 
keys  up  to,  at  least,  five  sharps  and  flats.  To  bo 
sufllciently  copious,  this  collection  should  furnish 
five  hundred  exercises  of  at  least  sixteen  bars 
each.  And  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  assisting  his  pupils  by 
thumping  out  the  melody  upon  the  piano.  So 
long  as  learners  are  allowed  to  rely  upon  such  aid, 
they  will  never  make  independent  readers.  If 
the  exercises  are  well  adapted,  the  lower  hai-mony 
(omitting  the  vocal  note)  will,  after  a  few  lessons, 
suflice  for  an  accompaniment.  In  a  short  time 
under  such  training,  bo3'S  will  make  great 
progress  in  reading  music, — an  accomplishment 
•which  they  acquire  much  more  rapidly  than  person^ 
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of  mature  years.  In  addition  to  tliuse  solfeggi, 
this  book  sliould  contain  some  substantial  composi- 
tions by  the  best  masters,  from  the  practice  of 
which  pupils  might  obtain  ideas  of  slijle,  not  to  be 
expected  from  mechanical  exercises  alone.  Give 
all  popular  melodies  and  operatic  sentimentalisnis 
"  a  wide  berth."  It  is  needless  to  sa)'  that  no  such 
work  as  above  described  for  school  use,  is  in 
existence,  for  the  reason  that  under  the  present 
defective  system  there  has  been  no  demand  for  it. 
Let  us  take  a  high  view  of  this  matter.  Let  us 
take  the  ground  that,  if  the  science  of  music  is 
worthy  of  any  attention  in  our  public  schools  —  if 
the  study  and  practice  of  it  e-xerts  npon  the 
youthful  mind  those  benign  influences  usually 
attributed  to  it,  it  is  worthy  of  thorough  treatment. 
In  another  article  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  some 
of  the  advantages  which  might  occur  to  those 
youth  who,  being  musically  gifted,  are  encouraged 
and  aided  in  the  study  of  the  science,  with  special 
reference  to  the  music  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Precentok. 

New  Yoke,  Makch  2. — It  was  gratifying  to  see 
Dodworth's  Saloon  actually  full,  for  once,  at  Eis- 
fkld's  last  concert — whether  the  reason  lay  in  the 
fine  weather  or  in  the  attraction  presented  by  the 
name  of  Miss  De  Roode  upon  the  programme,  I 
cannot  tell ;  enough  that  the  audience  was  large,  and 
appreciative  too.  We  had  Beethoven's  Quintet,  No. 
4,  well  played  and  full  of  beauties,  of  course;  Schu- 
mann's exquisite  Quintet,  in  which  Mr.  Timm  took 
the  piano  part,  and  acquitted  himself  admirably,  (in 
spite  of  his  greater  familiarity  with  the  style  of  less 
modern  composers,)  and  a  Quartet,  op.  17,  of  Rubin- 
stein, which  did  not  please  me  as  well  as  the  one 
which  we  heard  last  winter.  The  novelty  of  the 
occasion  was  the  first  appearance  in  public  of  Miss 
M.tKiE  De  Roode,  whose  actual  de'but  at  a  private 
charity  concert  you  will  remember  as  having  been 
chronicled  by  "  Trovator."  This  young  lady,  a 
native  of  Holland,  I  believe,  of  pleasing,  frank, 
unpretending  appearance,  is  happy  in  the  possession 
of  a  full,  rich,  fresh  voice,  which  she  knows  how  to 
use  to  the  best  advantage.  Her  singing  of  Haydn's 
"With  verdure  clad"  was  uncommonly  fine,  and 
showed  plainly  that  she  enters  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  what  she  is  performing.  In  Schubert's  Ave 
Maria  she  was  not  so  fortunate;  there  was  not 
enough  simplicity  in  her  rendering  of  this  composi- 
tion, and  a  change  which  she  introduced  in  the  last 
"Ave  Maria,"  was  in  bad  taste,  and  seemed  too 
evidently  intended  to  show  how  high  her  voice 
would  reach.  I  regretted,  too,  that  she  sang  the 
French  words,  which  bear  a  meaning  just  the  reverse 
of  the  ori(;inal,  or  the  German  translation  ;  Ellen's 
Ave  Maria  in  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  being  an 
invocation  to  the  Virgin  for  the  safety  of  her  father, 
while  the  French  words  represent  a  mother  praying 
for  her  child. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  we  had  another  of  young 
Goldeeck's  delightful  Matine'es,  which  I  enjoyed 
even  more  than  the  two  preceding  ones.  There  has 
been  an  absence  of  pretension  and  formality,  a  social 
atmosphere  about  these  entertainments,  which  have 
lent  them  a  peculiar  charm.  This  last  one  was  more 
fully  attended,  being  given,  for  private  reasons,  at 
the  pretty  Hall  of  the  Spingler  Institute,  which  holds 
more  people  than  the  parlors  of  a  private  house. 

Mr.  GoLDBECK  gave  us  first,  with  Mr.  Doeiilek, 
Beethoven's  lovely  Sonata  in  F,  op.  24,  for  piano 
and  violin.  His  part  was  very  finely  played,  but  he 
might  have  found  a  better  accompanyist,  I  think.  Of 
two  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  without  Words,"  Nos. 


1  and  6,  of  the  first  book,  he  played  the  first  entirely 
too  rapiilly,  ilms  quite  altering  its  character.  Two 
new  Aquarelles,  '•  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,"  and 
"Brighton-Scene  Maritime,"  (raiher  snobbishly  de- 
signated as  haying  been  "com|joscd  for  the  Uuke 
of  Devonshire,  and  first  played  at  Mr.  G.'s  concert 
at  Devonshire  House,")  were  not  quite  as  pleasing  as 
those  previously  played,  one  of  which,  "  Moonlight 
Night,"  was  repeated  on  this  occasion.  In  the  last 
Sonata  of  Beethoven,  Mr.  Goldbeck  surpassed  him- 
self; I  have  never  yet  heard  him  play  so  finely, 
or  with  such  religious  earnestness  The  beautiful 
Variations,  the  graceful  Scherzo,  the  sublime  Fune- 
ral March,  which  raises  one  lo  the  skies,  and  the 
sparkling,  dancing  Finale,  which  lets  us  gently  down 
to  earth  again,  all  were  rendered  with  an  unction 
and  spirit  which  I  have  rarely  heard  excelled. 

The  songs  by  the  young  artist,  (which  Mr.  Fedek 
would  have  interpreted  to  more  general  satisfaction, 
had  he  omitted  his  usual  very  unpleasant  grimaces 
and  gestures,)  were  very  pleasing.  They  were : 
"  From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go,"  by  Burns,  in  which 
some  fine  modulations  were  noticeable,  and  two  to 
German  words,  of  which  the  last,  "  Zwiegesang," 
was  charmingly  fresh  and  original.  Miss  De  Roode 
left  nothing  to  regret  in  her  performance  except  her 
indistinct  articulation  of  her  English  words,  which 
may  be  ascribed  to  her  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
language.  Equally  well  with  the  air  by  Haydn,  she 
sang  Weber's  Und  ob  die  Woike,  and  Mendelssohn's 
"  Maid  of  Ganges."  Her  sister,  who  seems  also  a 
fine  musician,  played  the  accompaniments. 

Mr.  Goldbeck  has  been  very  successful  in  these 
Matinees,  not  so  much  pecuniarily,  perhaps,  as  in 
what  was  more  his  object,  becoming  known  to  the 
musical  public,  and  gaining  a  position  in  influential 
society.  _  He  is  already  a  great  favorite  of  the  ladies, 
and  has  quite  a  number  of  pupils.  To  such  earnest, 
striving,  anti-humbug  young  geniuses,  one  can  wish 
nothing  short  of  the  best  success.     May  it  be  his  ! 

I  close  my  chronicle  with  the  notice  of  Thal- 
eeeg's  last  Matine'c,  or  rather  the  last  of  the  first 
series,  which  took  place  last  Friday.  On  this  occa- 
sion, we  had  a  treat  in  Hummel's  Septet,  which  was 
played  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Thalherg,  accompanied 
by  various  membci-s  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra. 
Only  three  movements  were  given,  however,  begin- 
ning with  the  third,  followed  by  the  Scherzo  and 
Finale.  The  other  pieces  were  the  "  Moise,''  "  Ade- 
laide," the  Tarantella,  and  the  Norma  duo  with  Wji. 
Mason,  besides  Masaniello  and  the  "  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  as  encores.  Of  all  these  I  liked  the  "  Ade- 
laide" by  far  the  best.  How  beautifully  it  sings 
itself,  and  with  what  exquisite  feeling  he  plays  it ! 
In  the  duet  with  Wm.  Mason,  I  was  pleased  to  no- 
tice how  much  the  latter  has  improved  since  I  last 
heard  him.  How  could  he  but  be  inspired,  though, 
by  the  honor  of  playing  with  Thalberg !  Such 
"runs"  as  came  from  beneath  the  fingers  of  the 
latter,  I  never  heard  before.  I  could  compare  them 
to  notliing  but  the  sighing  and  moaning  of  the  wind. 
— I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  one  feature  of  these  M.i- 
tinees,  the  performance  on  the  Alexandre  Organ, 
and  now  I  mention  it  only  because  it  is  a  novelty, 
and  not  because  I  was  pleased  with  it.  The  capaci- 
ties of  this  instrument,  as  the  programmes  say,  are 
the  following: 

"  The  power  to  sustain  single  notes  and  chords, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  most  rapid  and  briUiant 
passages  can  be  performed — the  notes  being  sustained 
by  mechanism,  governed  by  the  knees,  thus  leaving 
both  hands  free  to  manipulate;  its  capability  to  use 
singly,  and  combine  the  tones  of  the  Violin,  Flute, 
Oboe,  Clarionet,  Horn,  Bassoon,  and  the  Human 
Voice." 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  these  wonderful  attributes 
were  all  lost  npon  me,  and  that  the  music  it  pro- 
duced sounded  to  me  very  much  like  a  common 
hand-organ  of  unusual  power.  I  hear,  however,  that 
Mr.  Thalberg  does  not  bring  out  its  full  force,  not 


being  as  yet  accustomed  to  it,  and  that  there  arc 
persons  in  this  city  who  can  show  it  off  lo  far  better 
advantage.     A'oiis  verrons. 

t 

Dresden,  Fed.  11.  (From  a  private  lelter  ) — 
The  "  Toiikiinsltcr  Verein"  (Union  of  Musical 
Artists)  is  the  best  association  of  the  kind  her6  (and 
S.  inclines  to  think,  in  Europe).  On  the  present 
occasion  (a  members'  meeting,  not  public)  we  liad  a 
Sonata  of  Beethoven,  played  by  Otto  Gold- 
sciiMiDT  and  Hcrr  Kcmmer,  the  first  'Cello  in 
Dresden.  Mr.  G.  has  improved  wonderfnily  since 
he  was  in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  pertbrmancc 
was  such  as  to  elicit  the  warmest  approbation  from 
this  most  critical  audience.  A  week  later  at  the 
same  place,  a  Trio  of  Beethoven,  with  Goldschmidt, 
Kummer  and  Kiilveck,  and  a  most  singular  compo- 
sition of  Bach's,  written  for  strings,  horns  and 
reeds,  and  performed  with  a  gusto  which  would 
enchant  you,  by,  I  think,  eighteen  instruments. 
That  evening  was  closed  {the  musical  part  of  it)  by 
some  of  Chopin's  preludes  By  Goldsclimidt,  charm- 
ingly played,  but  not  equal  to  Drcsel.  The  mate- 
rials for  fine  concerted  music  in  Dresden  are  proba- 
bly not  suipassed  in  Europe.  At  least  this  fact  is 
confidently  and  constantly  asserted  by  dilettante 
travellers,  and  of  course  stoutly  maintained  by  resi- 
dents. 

The  charm  of  the  place  to  music-lovers  of  mod- 
erate means,  is  the  frequency  of  cheap  concerts  of  a 
high  order;  and  as  these  constitute  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  Dresden  life,  I  will  give  you  some  account 
them  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  you  may  have 
heard  from  others.  These  concerts  generally  com- 
mence at  3,  4  or  5  P.  M.  The  exploiteurs  of  them 
are  the  owners  or  L'ssces  of  large  coffee-houses  ;  and 
music  is  thus  very  judiciously  made  the  bait  to 
attract  a  full  coffee-room,  and  it  always  succeeds. 
So  the  price  is  put  very  low— 2  U  groschen,  (6)^ 
cents),  and  every  person  is  expected  to  call  for  some- 
thing to  drink  or  eat,  or  both.  We  will  take  the 
"Lirik'sches  Bad,"  it  being  theUiest,  to  display  this 
feature  of  German  life.  This  establishment  is  a 
little  over  a  mile'from  the  Elbe,  in  the  section  of  the 
city  called  the  Neustadt.  The  cofi'ee-room  is  a  very 
large  and  fine  room.  I  estimated  the  size  by  the 
eye,  and  made  it  110  by  60,  and  30  high.  In  the 
middle  of  one  side  is  a  semi-circniar  depression,  or 
renfoncemcnt,  in  the  wall,  of  about  12  feet  arc,  raised 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  accommo- 
dating twenty-six  to  thirty  musicians.  Distributed 
all  over  the  floor  of  this  great  room  are  plain  cherry 
square  tables  of  two  sizes,  accommodating  six  and 
twelve  persons  respectively.  I  generally  arrive 
there  on  Thursday  at  about  5  o'clock,  the  hour  of 
commencement,  pay  my  2}Z  groschen  to  a  man  who 
stands  in  the  ante-room  with  a  china  plate  full  of 
change  and  a  pile  of  programmes,  printed  in  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  style.  I  have  a  stranger  with 
me  to-day,  and,  taking  our  programmes,  we  pass  on 
to  enter  a  door  on  the  left,  which  brings  us  into  a 
room  some  twenty-five  feet  square,  with  glass  parti- 
tions towards  the  hall,  and  wide-open  doors  into  the 
same. 

"  Why,  the  room's  on  fire  !  "  exclaimed  my  friend. 
"What  a  dense  smoke!"  "  Only  tobacco  smoke; 
three  hundred  cigars  must  be  expected  to  make 
some  smoke."  "  But  the  ladies— how  can  those 
young  girls  of  eight,  ten  and  twelve  to  twenty  stand 
this  1.  They  surely  cannot  sit  it  out  a  whole  eve- 
ning." "You  shall  see.  Come,  let  us  get  a  seat." 
"Seat?  there  don't  appear  to  he  one  vacant  in  the 
room."  "Oh,  yes;  don't  be  too  modest;  let  us  go 
up  half  way,  so  as  to  ho  opposite  the  orchestra. 
Kellner  "ive  us  two  scats."  The  waiter  looks 
about  and  presently  sees  one  table  where  perhaps 
two  more  might  squeeze  in,  and  says  a  word  to  one 
of  the  occupants,  who  moves  aside,  without  any  of 
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the  Freneli  suaviter  in  modo,  but  also  without  un- 
graciousness, and  we  take  two  chairs  and  draw  up. 
The  waiter  lowers  his  head  to  tal<e  our  orders.  "  One 
hot  punch,  one  cafe."  "  But  hark  !  sh  '.  What  is 
that  ?  "  "  Die  Felsenmithle,  Reissiger."  '■  How  ad- 
mirably they  play  !  The  conductor  is  also  leader 
and  hfis  no  notes."  "  No,  he  never  uses  a  note,  and 
has  the  whole  repertoire  of  classical  music  in  his 
head.  Whether  he  knows  it  thoroughly,  understands 
its  spirit,  you  shall  judge  to-night  and  in  future. 
The  applause  is  very  hearty ;  now  let  us  look  round. 
What  a  singular  scene  !  " 

But,  to  drop  the  conversational,  I  will  try  to 
describe  it.  There  are,  at  a  rough  estimate,  500 
persons  present ;  say  350  rnen  and  150  ladies  and 
girls.  Three  narrow  aisles  are  left  between  the 
tables  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  Every  man  is 
smoking ;  cigar  in  the  mouth,  American  fashion ; 
cigar  in  a  pipe,  or  cigar  in  a  mouth-piece,  but  no 
weed  in  pipes-;  at  least  I  have  seen  none  in  places  so 
respectable  as  this.  You  may  perhaps  fancy  the 
denseness  of  the  smoke.  Every  lady  is  either  sew- 
in",  or  knitting,  or  embroidering,  and  drinking  either 
tea  font  of  a  tall  tumbler),  or  beer,  or  coffee;  and 
every  man  has  before  him  his  great  glass  mug  of 
beer,  with  glass  handle  and  pewter  top  (to  keep  the 
smoke  out?)  or  his  glass  of  punch,  or  tea,  or  coffee, 
or  "  Bishop,"  or  "  Cardinal." 

The  programme  is  divided  into  three  orfourparts, 
and  an  interval  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  between 
each  two  is  passed   in  chat  and  squeezing  tip  and 
down   ihese  narrow   aisles.     The   orchestra    disap- 
pears, the  leader   generally  mixing  with  the  com- 
pany, drinking   his   mug   of  beer  and   puffing   his 
cigar.     The  first  and   second  parts  have   been  :  (I 
take  up  a  programme  at  a  venture  from  my  drawer) 
18th  Dec.  1.  Fest  overture,  von  Jul.  Eietz.     2.  March 
from  the  Ruinen  von  Athen,  von  Beethoven.    3.  K. 
K.   Kammerball    Tanze     Walizer,    von    Lanner.     4. 
Friedensmarsch  axis  Rienzi,  von  Wagner.     II.  Theil. 
5.  Overture  zum  Freischiitz,  von  Weber.     6.  Sonata 
Pathetique,   von   L.    Beethoven,  fiir   Orchester   ar- 
rangirt,  von  Schindelmeisser.  III.  Theil.  Sinfonie,  C 
dur  (No.  7)   von   C.  M.  von  Weber.    IV    Theil. 
Overture  to  Zauberflote ;  Arie  und   Duet  aus  Eury- 
anthe;  Frohsinns-Salooti-Walz,    von    Strauss;     Viel- 
tiebchen  Polka,    von    H.    HUnerfiirst.     But    who    is 
HnENERFUERST  "!     Why,  he  is  the  very'remarkable 
young  man  who  conducts,  leads,  and  has  made  this 
orchestra  what  it  is.     His  musical  memory  is  pro- 
digious and  he  uniformly  conducts  without  notes.    I 
have  seen  him  conduct  and  lead  thus  a  great  variety 
of  music,  among  it  Haydn's  No.  7  Symphony,  Beet- 
hoven's Eroica,  and  Nos.  2  and  5  ;  overtures  without 
number,  of  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,   Weber,  David, 
Mehul,  Meyerbeer,  Hiller,  Auber,  &c.  &c.    He  has 
much  talent  as  a  composer,  some  say  genius.     Mon- 
day afternoons  at  3  he  carries  his  orchestra  to  the 
concert  room  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  when  there  is 
always  one  symphony  in  the  programme. 

The  "Briihlsche  Tcrrasse"  is  the  third  and  only 
other  first  class  concert-room  cafe'  in  Dresden.  Sat- 
urday, 4  P.  M.,  is  the  great  day  there ;  but  the 
orchestra  is  not  Hiinerfiirst's,  but  Laade's — very 
good,  but  second  to  H's.  Here  also,  on  this  day  is 
one  symphony.  So  you  see  that  we  always  have 
three  symphonies  per  week,  and  frequently  more.  At 
the  last  public  concert  of  the  Tonkiinstler-verein,  the 
programme  consisted  of  Sonata  Op.  58  of  Beet- 
hoven, for  piano  and 'cello,  Wehner  and  Kummer; 
Serenade,  Op.  25,  for  flute,  violin  and  viola,  of  Beet- 
hoven— an  exquisite  thing  and  played  most  superbly, 
and  Hummel's  Septet  Militaire,  Op.  114,  for  piano, 
flute,  violin,  clarinet,  'cello,  trumpet  and  contra-bass. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Music— Every  human  feeling  is  greater  *han  the 
exciting  cause ;  a  proof  that  man  is  designed  for  a 
higher  state  of  existence ;  and  this  is  deep'ly  implied 
in  music,  in  which  there  is  always  something  more 
and  beyond  the  immediate  expression.— Co/en'at/c. 
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BOSTON",  MAE.  7,  1857. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  the  leading  place, 
in  this  week's  Journal,  to  the  practical  questions  so 
ably  discussed  in  the  communication  below.  They 
are  questions  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  musical 
and  concert-going  community,  to  all  our  large  choral 
or  orchestral  societies  in  town  or  country,  and 
especially  to  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  Music 
Halls.  The  problem  of  a  good  hall  for  music  on  a 
large  scale,  with  large  audiences,  we  conceived  to  be 
in  the  main  satisfactorily  solved  by  our  noble  Boston 
Music  Hall ;  and  so  does  the  writer  of  the  article 
below.  For  the  audience  it  is  good  enough,  it  is  a 
triumph  —  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
seating  of  very  large  audiences  with  the  best  condi- 
tions of  hearing  and  enjoying  music;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  something  of  musical  effect  must, 
in  any  hall  conceivable,  be  sacrificed  in  the  accommo- 
dation of  great  numbers. 

So  far  our  Music  Hall  may  bo  esteemed  a  model. 
But  one  of  its  internal  features  has  always  been  re- 
garded only  as  temporary  and  experimental.  The 
whole  present  arrangement  of  the  stage  end  of  the  hall 
has  always  had  reference  to  a  future  plan  of  comple- 
tion, in  which  a  main  determining  element  will  be 
the  grand  Organ,  recently  contracted  for  in  Europe. 
Meanwhile  a  difficulty,  not  felt  by  the  audience,  is 
felt  by  the  singers  and  performers  on  the  stage,  as  is 
accurately  set  forth  below;  and  now  comes  up  the 
question,  the  solution  of  which  for  the  Music  Hall 
will  be  the  solution  of  it  also  for  all  music  halls 
throughout  the  land ; 

How  should  the  stage  end  of  the  hall  be  constructed  ? 
And  how  should  choir  and  orchestra  be  placed,  with 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  audience,  and  to  the  most 
mutually  inspiring,  easy  and  effective  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties. 

Our  correspondent's  hints  are  timely,  as  they  are 
humorous  and  readable,  and  present  some  reasons 
which  it  will  be  hard  to  set  aside.  Now  is  the  very 
time  to  solve  this  question,  and  get  at  ruling  princi- 
ples and  methods.  Just  as  the  love  for  public 
musical  entertainments  is  stirring  and  organizing 
itself  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  our  Kepublic, 
and  music  halls  innumerable  are  being  planned  and 
built,  it  will  be  well  for  all  concerned  to  give  a  little 
careful  consideration  to  this  topic.  The  stage  of  the 
Boston  Music  Hall  presents  a  very  proper  point  of 
departure  for  the  whole  enquiry  ;  and  we  trust  our 
readers  in  the  country  and  in  other  cities  will  consider 
that  we  are  not  limiting  ourselves  to  the  mere  musical 
interests  of  Boston,  when  we  invite  them  to  read 
what  follows : 

The  Stage  of  the  Music  Hall. 
Mr.  Dwight  : — The  matter  then  is  fixed. — 
We  are  to  have  a  Grand  Organ  in  the  Music  Hall. 
It  is  a  subject  for  rejoicing  that  the  efforts  of  that 
gentleman,  who  has  devoted  himself  so  generously 
to  this  object,  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
The  erection  of  this  instrument  upon  the  scale 
proposed,  will  of  course  render  great  changes 
necessary  in  the  accommodations — and  want  of 
accommodations — now  existing  in  the  Music  Hall 
for  the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  our  great  Oratorio 
performances.  Now,  as  alterations  in  the  stage 
will  be  unavoidable,  and  as,  if  thought  on  the 
whole  to  be  advisable,  a  complete  change  in  its 
arrangement  can  be  made  without  putting  the 
proprietors  of  the  edifice  to  extra  expense,  it  is  a 
favorable  time  to  bring  forward  a  topic  which 
should  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  before  the 
plans  of  the  hall  were  drawn,  but  which  seems  to 


have  attracted  no  attention  whatever.  Allow  me 
to  begin  the  discussion  by  presenting  a  chorister's 
view  of  the  matter.  In  plain,  clear,  unmistakable 
terms,  the  point  to  be  considered  is  this  : — 

Is  the  stage  of  the  Music  Hall,  in  its  fitness 
for  the  purposes  of  a  great  choral  society,  worthy 
of  a  gold  medal  as  being  of  the  worst  possible 
construction,  of  a  silver  medal  as  being  only  very 
bad  indeed,  or  only  of  an  "honorable  mention," 
as  being  bad  enough  in  all  conscience. 

That  it  is  bad,  I  think  you  would  have  a  unani- 
mous vote — in  case  the  question  were  put  to  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society — from  Mr.  Zerrahn 
at  the  conductor's  "  Pult"  up  to  the  unfortunate 
individual  who  sits  some  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
hard  by  that  musical  door,  whose  hinges  are  sure 
to  squeak  when  a  particularly  soft  passage  in  the 
music  renders  such  a  tone  particularly  effective. 

Well,  then,  the  question  is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

^Unfortunate  individual  near  the  squeaking 
door.'] — Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  dis- 
cuss the  topic  before  us,  I  will  state  that  I  shall 
move  the  award  of  the  silver  medal,  it  being  actu- 
ally within  the  power  of  my  imagination  to  con- 
ceive of  a  worse  arrangement  of  a  stage  than  the 
present — as  in  case  the  stage  descended  front  to 
rear,  and  we  were  shut  upjbehind  a  screen,  as  the 
present  organ  is,  for  instance,  so  that  our  voices 
should  make  their  way  into  the  hall  through  cracks 
and  crannies,  as  the  organ's  tones  now  are  forced 
to  do — for  which  doubtless  e.xcellent  acoustic  rea- 
sons might  be  given — though  I  can  find  none  in 
the  books.  A  screen  before  an  organ  must  be  an 
improvement  if  the  tones  of  the  instrument  are 
very  bad — just  as  the  singing  of  a  very  bad  choir 
sounds  best  if  we  have  a  thick  partition  between 
it  and  us.  Since  the  musical  reporters  of  all  the 
papers  have  given  the  Handel  and  Haydn  chorus 
much  praise  lately,  a  screen  appears  to  be  un- 
necessary for  us.     This  by  the  way. 

In  support  of  the  motion  to  award  the  silver 
medal,  I  lay  down  certain  propositious. 

First,  the  effectiveness  of  every  sound,  whether 
musical  or  not,  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  position  in  regard  to  it  of  the  ear  to  which  it 
penetrates.  Sound  is  the  result  of  the  striking 
upon  the  organ  of  hearing  of  a  pulsation  or  wave 
of  the  air,  caused  by  the  sonorous  body.  If  the 
ear  be  in  the  direct  line  in  which  the  tone-waves 
are  put  in  motion,  the  sound  is  much  louder  than 
if  not.  Thus  the  report  of  a  cannon,  which  will 
almost  deafen  a  person  at  quite  a  distance  in 
front,  is  easily  borne  by  him  who  applies  the 
match.  Words  spoken  in  the  open  air  or  in  a 
large  room,  which  are  perfectly  audible  and  dis- 
tinct to  a  person  some  distance  off  in  front,  are 
not  understood  by  one  standing  half  the  distance 
behind.  You  place  a  piano-forte  upon  the  stage, 
and  raise  the  cover,  the  tones  reflected  by  that 
cover  are  heard  more  distinctly  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  than  by  a  person  on  the  seats  by  the 
organ.  A  person  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the 
stage  and  speaks  to  another  upon  the  main  floor; 
he  involuntarily,  by  the  instinct  of  habit,  turns 
his  face  downward,  so  that  the  tone-waves  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mouth  are  directed  in  their 
passage  between  the  lips  in  a  line  to  the  ear  for 
which  they  are  meant,  and  what  he  says  will  be 
distinctly  audible  to  the  person  addressed,  though 
undistinguishable  to  persons  at  half  the  distance 
in  the  side  gallery  or  on  the  stage.  If  he  speaks 
to  the  latter,  he  instinctively  turns  towards  them. 
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Now  apply  the  principle.  You  place  a  body 
of  forty  soprani  upon  the  stage.  Every  good 
singer  in  the  exercise  of  her  art  throws  back  her 
head  and  shoulders  into  such  a  position  as  will 
give  the  best  opportunity  for  the  full  and  easy 
play  of  the  organs  of  voice.  The  result  is  that 
the  tone-waves,  as  they  proceed  from  her  mouth, 
have  a  direction  upward,  and  the  ear  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  feet,  if  at  an  elevation  of  forty  feet 
from  the  floor,  will  catch  those  tones  nauch  more 
fully  than  at  half  the  distance  upon  the  floor. 
Now,  as  the  good  singers  are  the  efl'ectlve  part  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  soprani,  wo  have  the  main 
body  of  tone  thrown  from  the  stage  in  a  line  to 
the  upper  gallery,  and  hence  the  effect  is  much 
better  there  than  below.  The  difFerence  is  made 
still  greater  from  the  fact,  that  in  oratorio  singing 
the  books  held  by  the  choristers  act  as  reflectors 
to  throw  the  tone-waves  off  in  an  ascending 
direction.  A  principal  objection  which  I  have 
heard  against  the  Music  Hall  is  an  alleged  want 
of  efficient  choral  effect  from  large  bodies  of 
singers,  which  difficulty  the  strongest  objector 
admits  only  applies  to  the  main  floor. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that 
the  volume  of  tone  from  a  chorus  is  shot  out 
above  the  .heads  of  the  audience  upon  the  main 
floor — that  is,  that  the  stage  is  too  high. 

The  stage  in  the  Music  Hall  is  actually  more 
elevated  than  in  any  first  class  opera  house  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  yet  the  necessity 
which  causes  the  operatic  stage  to  have  the  ele- 
vation which  is  generally  given,  does  not  exist  in 
a  concert  room — namely,  that  a  place  may  be 
provided  for  the  orchestra  ofi'  the  stage.  More- 
over, the  stage  of  the  opera  houses  into  which  I 
happen  to  have  been  is  not  above  the  level  of  any 
except  the  front  ranks  of  the  parquette,  as  the 
main  floor  of  the  auditorium  invariably  rises  as  it 
recedes  from  the  orchestra.  The  main  floor  of 
the  Music  Hall  is  level.  The  famous  halls  of  the 
Sing-Akademie  at  Berlin,  and  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  at  Leipzig  both  have  level  floors,  and  the 
stage  in  both  cases  is  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two 
in  height  at  the  front  and  rises  but  very  grad- 
ually as  it  extends  rearward.  At  Exeter  Hall  the 
stage  is  more  elevated,  but  the  main  floor  of  the 
auditorium  slopes  upward,  so  that  the  rear  seats 
are  actually  higher  than  the  stage,  and  the  spec- 
tator looks  downward  to  it.  Thus  theory,  experi- 
ence and  example  admonish  us  to  lower  the  plat- 
form of  the  Music  Hall. 

Secondly.  No  true  choral  effect  can  be  at- 
tained from  a  body  of  singers  unless  the  separate 
bodies  of  tone  from  the  different  parts  come  out 
into  the  auditorium  blended  into  a  single  mass, 
forming  one  body  of  hai'mony.  Hence  the  great 
care  which  is  exercised  at  the  grand  musical  fes- 
tivals and  upon  the  operatic  stages  of  Europe, 
to  secure  a  certain  due  proportion  in  the  num- 
ber of  choristers  upon  each  part.  But  however 
nicely  balanced  be  the  tenors  and  altos  to  the 
sopranos  and  basses,  and  these  to  each  other,  if 
these  various  corps  are  so  placed  as  to  pour  out 
their  masses  of  tone  so  as  to  reach  the  auditor's 
ear  as  distinct  bodies,  this  proper  blending  is  lost. 
Now  in  the  Music  Hall  a  body  of  altos  throw  out 
directly  to  the  front  their  part  of  a  chorus ;  on 
the  other  side  the  soprani  are  doing  the  same, 
while  high  over  the  one  thunders  out  the  bass, 
and  over  the  other  shouts  the  tenor. 

Thirdly.  The  goodness  of  a  chorus  depends 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  individuals,  and  the 


power  of  the  best  singer  to  add  to  the  musical 
effect  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  his  feel- 
ing himself  in  time  and  tune  with  all  the  rest. 
To  sing  with  ease,  freedom  and  confidence,  a 
person  of  nice  ear  must  be  able  to  hear  for  him- 
self more  or  less  distinctly  the  effect  which  is 
arising  at  the  moment  from  the  united  force. 
This  is  the  case,  even  with  the  simple  psalmody 
of  the  meeting-house;  how  much  more  then  in 
the  performance  of  modern  choruses,  with  their 
constant  changes  and  modulations  into  all  sorts  of 
keys  !  Think,  now,  a  moment  of  the  difficulties 
the  rear  ranks  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  tenor 
have  to  contend  with  in  the  choruses  of  "  Eli." 
Perched  away  up  upon  the  outskirts  of  civiliza- 
tion, with  an  organ  behind  them,  shut  up  in  a 
closet,  whose  tones  are  projected  in  straight  lines 
through  loopholes  over  their  heads  out  into  the 
hall,  with  the  alti  and  soprani,  far  down  below 
and  in  front,  throwing  their  voices  directly  away, 
with  an  orchestra  so  placed  as  to  be  inaudible  in 
the  choruses — these  unfortunate  individuals  must 
get  their  pitch  as  they  can  and  keep  it  if  they 
can,  utterly  unable  to  catch,  in  a  score  of  bars, 
one  single  full  chord,  which  shall  show  them  that 
they  are  in  tune.  People  who  have  never  tried 
this  have  no  conception  of  it.  Did  the  tenors 
have  a  leading  melody  to  sing,  returning  often  to 
the  tonic,  and  getting  now  and  then  a  new  start 
from  the  orchestra,  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  close  a  chorus  in  tune  ;  but  having  only 
a  part  to  "  fill  in,"  the  wonder  is  that  we  do  not 
always  come  out  upon  the  final  chord  a  quarter 
of  a  tone  flat.  Critical  ears  tell  us  we  often  do. 
Put  twenty  ordinary  singers  where  they  can  feel 
the  influence  of  the  harmonic  relations  of  the 
other  parts,  and  they  will  produce  a  better  tenor 
than  forty  fine  singers,  who  must  sing  more  or 
less  by  guess.  If  now  at  a  performance  of  an 
oratorio  you  have  about  one  in  five  who  either 
have  not  rehearsed  the  music,  or  who  cannot 
read  a  common  psalm  tune  with  decent  correct- 
ness, your  good  singers,  with  all  their  rehearsals, 
have  an  awfully  hard  load  to  carry.  Now  to 
proceed — 

lA  Voice.'] — Mr.  President. 

[President.'] — The  gentleman  who  cinnot  read 
music. 

[77(e  Voice.] — I  wish  only  to  move,  that  in  the 
choruses  the  instruments  play  the  vocal  parts,  as 
they  do  in  country  choirs. 

IPresident.] — The  gentleman  is  out  of  order, 
and  it  is  moreover  doubtful  if  even  that  would 
keep  him  right.  The  unfortunate  individual  will 
proceed. 

[  Unfortunate  individual.] — To  go  on :  The 
present  arrangement  of  the  stage,  rising  as  it 
does  in  terraces  running  straight  across,  precludes 
any  new  arrangement  of  the  chorus,  and  we 
must  therefore  go  on  as  we  are  for  the  present. 
AVhile  rehearsing  in  the  room  below,  we  sat  in 
the  curved  lines  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  there 
was  real  pleasure  in  joining  in  a  chorus.  All 
singing  in  the  hall,  however,  is  a  task  wearying, 
unsatisfactory  and  laborious  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  society. 

Fourthly.  In  oratorio  performance  in  Europe 
the  orchestra  is  supposed  to  accompany  the 
chorus;  with  us  the  chorus  accompanies  the 
orchestra.  The  former  plan  is  the  composer's 
intention  ;  the  latter  plan  is  an  American  im- 
provement. I  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that 
the  composer  knows  best,  and  as  our  stage  fur- 


nishes no  accommodation  for  the  orchestra  ex- 
cept in  front,  I  present  this  fact  as  an  argument 
for  the  silver  medal.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes  in  Europe,  the  plan  is  universally  adopted 
there  of  placing  the  orchestra  in  all  vocal  con- 
certs behind  the  chorus.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  vocal  force  comes  out  full  and  prominent, 
as  it  should,  both  because  it  is  in  front  and  has 
fair  play,  and  because  it  is  upheld  and  reinforced 
by  the  sharp  tones  of  the  stringed  and  other  in- 
struments behind.  When  Jullien  gave  the  "  Mes- 
siah" in  New  York,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety filled  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  the  hundred 
instrumentists  took  the  background.  Is  it  not 
the  clearest  thing  in  the  world  that  this  should 
always  be  the  arrangement  ?  Does  any  gentle- 
man refer  me  to  the  theatre  as  a  case  on  the  op- 
posite side  ?  The  reason  of  that  is  hinted  before, 
and  the  defect  of  having  tlie  orchestra  in  front  is 
remedied  so  far  as  possible  by  placing  it  below 
the  singer  and  the  chorus,  and  making  it  face 
towards  them. 

Having  thus  opened  the  discussion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  wait  to  hear  the  other  side. 

l^President.] — Will  the  unfortunate  individual, 
before  he  takes  his  seat,  suggest  such  improve- 
ments as  in  his  opinion  may  reduce  the  silver  to 
a  leathern  medal  ? 

\_Unfortunate  Individual.] — In  any  changes  in 
the  construction  of  our  stage  which  may  be  pro- 
posed, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  part  of  our 
present  space  is  to  be  taken  up  by  the  new  organ. 
Now,  whatever  slope  is  given  to  the  stage  as  we 
recede  from  the  front,  it  should  be  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  singers'  seats,  leaving  a 
level  platform  behind  for  the  orchestra.  This 
rise  of  the  successive  ranks  should  be  so  gradual 
as  just  to  enable  each  rank  to  sing  above  the 
heads  of  the  rank  in  front.  But  instead  of  going 
into  the  matter  myself,  I  will  read  the  following 
extract  from  Berlioz,  whose  name  should  have 
some  weight  with  musical  people. 

Before  reading  this  e.^tract,  let  me  add,  that 
we  have  now  upon  the  stage,  what,  in  relation  to 
a  choral  society,  is  an  unmitigated,  unqualified 
nuisance.  I  refer  to  the  statue  of  Beethoven, 
standing  there  in  the  centre.  If  the  proprietors 
of  the  hall  will  only  move  that  down  to  the  main 
floor  near  one  corner  of  the  stage,  I  for  one  will 
vote  that  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  give  a 
series  of  subscription  concerts  to  purchase  a  sim- 
ilar statue  of  mighty  old  Handel,  to  place  in  a 
corresponding  position  opposite. 

Berlioz  speaks  as  follows  : 

In  general,  for  concerts,  the  disposal  of  the  orches- 
tra which  seems  best,  is  this  : — An  amphitheatre  of 
eight,  or,  at  the  least,  five  rows  is  indispensable.  The 
semicircular  form  is  the  best,  for  this  nmphiiheatre. 
If  it  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  orchestra, 
the  entire  mass  of  instrumentalists  will  be  disposed 
along  these  rows ;  the  first  violins  in  front,  on  the 
right,  facing  the  public;  the  seconil  violins  in  front  on 
tlie  left;  the  violas,  in  the  middle,  between  the  two 
groups  of  violins;  the  flutes,  hautboys,  clarinets, 
horns,  and  bassoons  behind  the  first  violins;  a  double 
rank  of  violoncellos  and  double-basses  behind  the 
second  violins;  the  trumpets,  cornets,  trombones,  and 
tubas  behind  the  violas ;  the  rest  of  the  violoncellos 
and  double-basses  behind  the  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments ;  the  harps  in  the  foreground  ;  close  to  the 
orchestral  conductor;  the  kettle-drums,  and  other  in- 
struments of  percussion  behind  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
brass  instruments;  the  orchestral  conductor,  turning 
his  back  to  the  public,  at  the  base  of  the  orchestra, 
and  near  to  the  foremost  desks  of  the  first  and  second 
violins. 

There  should  bo  a  horizontal  flooring,  or  stage, 
more  or  less  wide,  extending  in  front  of  the  first  rows 
of  the  amphitheatre.     On  this  flooring  the   chorus- 
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sinsrers  should  he  placofi,  in  fnrm  of  a  fan,  tnrred 
thiee-qunrters  towards  the  piihlip,  so  that  all  shall  be 
able  easilv  to  see  the  motions  of  the  orchestral  eon- 
duotor.  The  gronping  of  the  chorus-sinners  in  con- 
sonance with  theirrespcctiveoriierof  voice,  will  differ, 
according  as  the  author  has  written  in  three,  four,  or 
six  parts.  At  any  rate,  the  women — sopranos  and 
contraltos — should  be  in  front,  seated  ;  the  tenors 
standinir  behind  the  contraltos;  and  the  basses  stand- 
inpr  behind  the  sopranos. 

The  solo-sinfrers  should  occupy  the  centre,  and 
foremost  part  of  the  front  sta^e;  and  should  always 
pl.ace  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able,  by 
slightly  turniufr  the  head,  to  see  the  conductin<r-stick. 

For  the  rest,  I  repeat,  these  indications  can  be  hut 
approximative;  they  may  be,  for  many  reasons, 
modified  in  various  ways. 

At  the  Conservatoire,  in  Paris,  where  the  amphi- 
theatre is  composed  of  only  four  or  five  rows,  not 
circular,  and  cannot  consequently  contain  the  whole 
orchestra,  the  violins  and  violas  are  on  the  stage; 
while  the  h.isses  and  wind  instruments  alone  occupy 
the  rows ;  the  chorus  is  seated  on  the  front  of  the 
staffe,  facing  the  public,  and  the  women  sopranos  and 
contraltos,  turning  their  backs  directly  upon  the 
orchestral  conductor,  are  under  an  impossibility  of 
ever  seeing  his  motions.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
very  inconvenient  for  this  portion  of  the  chorus. 

It  is  everywhere  of  the  greatest  consequence  that 
the  chorus-singers  placed  on  the  front  of  the  stage, 
shall  occupy  a  plane  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
the  violins;  otherwise  they  would  considerably  dead- 
en the  sound  of  these  latter. 

For  the  same  reasons,  if,  in  front  of  the  orchestra, 
there  are  not  other  rows  for  the  choir,  it  is  absolutely 
needful  that  the  women  should  be  seated,  and  the 
men  remain  standing  up ;  in  order  that  the  voices  of 
the  tenors  and  basses,  proceeding  from  a  more  ele- 
vated point  than  those  of  the  sopranos  and  contraltos, 
may  come  forth  freely,  and  be  neither  stifled  nor 
intercepted. 

When  the  presence  of  the  chorus-singers  in  front 
of  the  orchestra  is  not  necessary,  the  conductor  will 
take  care  to  send  them  away;  since  ihis  large  num- 
ber of  human  bodies  injures  the  sonorousness  of  the 
instruments.  A  symphony,  performed  by  an  orches- 
tra thus  more  or  less  stifled,  loses  much  of  its  eff'ect. 

\_President.'] — The  question  is  still  open  for 
discussion.  • 

[Scientific  Gentleman.~\-^'ili.T.  President,  to  all 
the  learning  upon  the  subject  of  tone-waves  and 
laws  of  acou-ti'.'S  of  the  Unfortunate  Individual, 
and  to  his  arguments  and  conclusions,  I  say  ditto. 
But  1  wish  to  touch  upon  an  additional  point  or 
two. 

We  hear  that  the  organ  is  contracted  for ;  that 
it  is  to  be  a  really  grand,  a  very  large  and  ex- 
pensive instrument.  It  will  then  of  necessity 
require  a  large  space  for  its  accommodation. 
Now  if  the  instrument  be  constructed  in  a  com- 
pact, square  form,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  it  must 
project  towards  tlie  centre  of  the  stage  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  two  large  spaces  on  each 
side,  and  remove  our  last  hope  of  finding  stand- 
ing room  for  the  orcheslrabchind  the  chorus. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion,  I  find,  to  shut  up  organs 
in  large  closets;  hardly  a  new  church  is  built 
now-a-days  in  which  this  is  not  the  case  ;  so  that 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  an  organ  be 
good  or  bad,  it  has  no  chance  to  display  its  qual- 
ities. The  first  speaker  mentions  the  tone-waves 
or  pulses  of  the  air,  which  give  us  the  sensation 
of  sound.  If  these  waves  or  pnlses  follow  at 
resular  intervals,  and  amount  in  number  to  si.x- 
teen  in  the  second,  the  sound  conveyed  to  the 
ear  is  musical.  The  greater  the  number  to  the 
second,  the  higher  the  pitch.  Now,  precisely  as 
a  wave  in  a  sheet  of  water  diffuses  itself  from  the 
point  where  a  stone  strikes,  so  does  a  tone-wave 
diffuse  itself  in  the  air.  An  open  organ  pipe, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a  hall,  throws  these 
waves  upward,  and  they  diffuse  themselves  equal- 
ly in  all  directions.  If  the  pipe  be  placed  at  one 
extremity  of  the  hall,  the  wave  can  only  expand 
outward   from   the  wall.     If  the  pipe   be   in   a 


closet,  the  expansion  of  the  tone-wave  can  only 
take  place  after  it  has  passed  out  of  the  confined 
space  in  which  it  is  produced.  If,  now,  an  entire 
organ  be  compressed  and  jammed  into  a  small 
space,  you  find  its  power  and  sweetness  greatly 
injured  by  the  want  of  room  for  the  tone-waves 
to  rise  and  expand  unimpeded.  When  the  full 
organ  is  playing,  the  jar  of  conflicting  sounds,  the 
mixing  up  and  breaking  of  the  tone-waves,  is  a 
natural  consequence.  The  peculiar  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  swell  of  an  organ  we  all  know,  but 
who  would  have  an  organ  all  swell  ?  No — we 
want  the  great  organ  to  send  forth  its  tones  in 
their  utmost  fulness  and  beauty.  Well,  then,  we 
want  the  arrangement  of  the  now  instrument 
such  as  will  give  it  "  ample  verge  and  scope,"  and 
at  the  same  time  not  encumber  the  stage,  and 
prevent  the  best  arrangement  of  our  choral  and 
orchestral  forces. 

Who  has  not  noticed  the  difference  of  effect 
when  a  choir  in  one  of  our  churches  has  hap- 
pened to  sing  standing  on  the  main  floor,  instead 
of  being  perched  up  in  a  lofty  gallery  ?  It  is 
equally  true  of  all  music  that  it  produces  most 
effect  when  least  elevated.  Hence  I  would  have 
the  organ  rest  as  near  the  main  floor  as  po.ssible. 
Again,  to  avoid  disagreeable  echoes,  reverbera- 
tions, and  foci  of  sound,  it  is  important  that  the 
surface  behind  the  vocal  force  should  be  as  nearly 
plane  as  possible.  Hence  it  follows,  that  while, 
by  spreading  the  organ  as  much  as  possible  lat- 
erally, you  give  its  pipes  the  best  opportunity  to 
speak,  you  get  the  greatest  possible  extent  of 
plain  surface  behind  the  chorus.  As,  however, 
the  greatest  portion  of  this  surface  will  consist  of 
cylindrical  pipes,  with  interstices  between,  it 
becomes  of  less  importance  to  have  the  front  of 
the  organ  a  straight  line.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
prove  practicable  to  spread  it  widely,  it  might 
assume  a  slightly  curvilinear  form,  say  somewhat 
like  our  musical  character,  the  brace,  for  the  sake 
of  attaining  greater  elegance  of  form.     Thus  : 


[Presif/en;.] — Does  any  other  gentleman  wish 
to  speak  upon  this  question  ?  A.  W.  T. 


CONCERTS. 
The  Complimentary  Concert  to  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Long  took  place  at  Chickering's  last  Saturday 
evening.  The  room  was  filled  with  the  most 
respectable  and  appreciative  listeners,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  a  singer,  who  has 
made  such  marked  and  constant  improvement  of 
her  powers,  and  who  has  served  so  faithfully  and 
so  ably  alike  in  the  church  service  and  in  most  of 
our  more  important  concerts.  Indeed  she  has  for 
some  lime  occupied  the  position  of  our  foremost 
soprano.     Her  programme  was  excellent : 

P.4RT  I. 

1— Quartet  in  A  flat,  No.  5,  op.  18 Beethoven. 

Allegro— Scherzo — Teina  con  variazioni. 

2 — Romanza  from  William  Tell :  "  Selva  opaea," llossiui. 

Mrs-  Long. 
3 — Adagio  and  Scherzo  from  the  posthumous  Quartet  in  E 

minor, Mendelssohn. 

4 — Duetto  :  "Mira  bianca  luna," Kossini. 

Mrs.  Long  and  Sig.  Corelli. 

PART  II. 

5 — Ballade,  for  Piano  and  Violoneello, Moscheles. 

Messrs  Parker  and  \V.  Fries. 

G— Aria:  "  Parto,  ma  tu  hen  mio," Mozart. 

With  Clarinet  ohli^'ato,  by  Mr.  T.  liyan, 

Mrs.  Long. 

7— Andante  and  Scherzo  from  the  34th  Quintet, Onslow. 

Mrs.  Long  sang  the  romanza  from  "  Tell " 
more  beautifully  than  ever,  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker 
accompanying  at  the  piano  with  his  usual  delicacy 
of  taste.     The  Air  by  Mozart  exhibited  her  dra- 


matic style  to  good  advantage,  and  is  an  effective 
concert  piece ;  the  running  bravura  passage  at 
the  end  was  neatly  executed,  but  in  itself  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  music.  The  clarinet 
obligato,  in  so  small  a  room,  finely  as  Mr.  Ryan 
always  plays  it,  stood  out  in  rather  too  bold  relief 
before  the  quartet  of  strings,  as  compared  with 
the  voice.  But  the  great  point  of  interest  was 
the  Duet,  from  Rossini's  Soirees  Musicalea,  in 
which  Mrs.  Long  was  joined  by  her  teacher, 
Signor  Corelli,  one  of  the  very  best  tenors  we 
have  had  in  this  country,  whenever  he  has  com- 
mand of  his  voice.  The  uncertainty  of  that  led 
him  some  years  ago  to  quit  the  stage  and  devote 
himself  to  teaching,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  many  voices 
that  have  been  entrusted  to  his  culture.  It  was 
long  since  he  had  been  hoard  in  public,  and  the 
pleasure  that  he  gave  was  very  great.  A  little 
hoarse  in  the  lower  tones,  he  sang,  as  he  cannot 
but  do,  like  an  artist,  with  style  and  fervor  ;  and 
on  both  parts  the  duet  was  capital  and  had  to  be 
repeated. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  who  kindly 
volunteered  their  services,  performed  the  fine  old 
Beethoven  Quartet,  with  the  famous  Andante  and 
variations,  and  the  other  classical  selections  most 
acceptably.  The  Ballade  by  Mosoheles  is  one  of 
the  most  fresh  and  piquant  things  that  we  have 
heard  from  that  composer,  and  was  interpreted  to 
a  charm.  The  whole  affair  passed  off  with  spirit 
and  was  of  just  the  right  length  to  make  all 
enjoyable. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  gave  her  concert 
(unfortunately  for  her  own  success  and  for  many 
who  would  fain  have  heard  her)  on  the  same 
evening,  at  the  iMusic  Hall.  The  hall  was  hardly 
one  tliird  full.  Yet  had  she  the  attraction  of  a 
nice  little  orchestra,  under  Zerrahn,  who  played 
Reissiger's  Overture  to  "  Yelva,"  and  a  ver^-  po- 
pular Concert  overture  by  Kalliwoda,  wilh  fine 
precision  (at  least  the  latter  piece)  ;  of  Mr.  Sat- 
TER,  the  pianist,  who  produced  a  new  Quartet  of 
his  own  (for  piano,  and  violin  &c),  founded  on 
Goethe's  "Mignon"  (he  turns  all  the  poets  to 
account),  and  a  fantasia  on  Robert;  of  Signor 
Gdidi,  who  sang  a  couple  of  tenor  airs  from 
Lucrczia  Borgia;  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  tenor,  and 
of  Messrs.  Ribas  and  Koppitz,  who  played  the 
English  horn  and  flute  solos  in  the  Romanza  from 
L'Eclair. 

We  were  in  time  to  hear  the  last  piece  of  the 
first  part,  the  duet  from  Tancredi,  sung  by  Miss 
Phillipps  and  Mr.  Adams,  which  was  an  excel- 
lent performance.  Our  fuir  contralto  looked  and 
sang  even  more  charmingly  than  in  her  last  visit 
home.  In  the  Recitative  and  Air:  Che  faro,  irova 
Gluck's  "  Orpheus,"  she  evinced  more  taste,  more 
finish  and  more  fervor  than  on  former  occasions, 
so  that  her  audience  were  delighted.  Ilcr  voice 
is  remarkably  fresh,  rich,  musical  and  powerful, 
and  has  gained  in  flexibility  and  smooth,  free 
delivery.  We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  soon 
hear  her  under  better  auspices.  The  success  of 
a  concert  depends  on  management  as  well  as 
music.  This  one  was  ill-managed,  ill-timed,  too 
long  and  confused  In  programme,  and  tediously 
delayed  In  execution.  Miss  P.'s  other  pieces, 
which  we  did  not  hear,  were  Ah,  non  credea 
(Bellini),  an  Engll.sh  Ballad:  "My  heart  is 
breaking,"  and  Prende per  me  (Donizetti). 

Good  organ  playing  is  one  of  the  things  which 
rarely  come  to  public  hearing  in   this   country. 
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Still  rarer  are  the  opportunities  of  listening  to 
groat  ornan  music,  the  real  classics  of  tlie  instru- 
ment. The  latter  sentence  perhaps  states  the 
want  more  correctly ;  for  we  have  not  a  few 
skilful  organists;  and  what  is  lacking  is  the 
chance  to  hear  them  where  they  have  sufficient 
scope  to  make  olJ  Bach  and  Ilandel  and  the 
other  masters  live  to  us.  Stated  concerts  of 
ortran  music,  where  only  or  chiefly  the  best,  the 
legitimate  organ  music  should  be  heard,  we  have 
Ions;  felt  to  bo  desirable  and  practicable.  Let 
an  hour  or  two  each  week  be  set  apart ;  let  the 
place  bo  wherever  there  is  a  fine  organ  (perhaps 
com"  from  one  to  another  in  rotation)  ;  let  there 
be  a  very  small  fee  of  admittance ;  and  let  the 
best  organists  in  the  city  combine,  or  take  their 
turns,  in  playing  to  us  these  noble  compositions, 
until  we  begin  to  find  out  what  great  organ 
music  is. 

Meanwhile  we  think  it  a  chance  too  good  to  be 
missed,  when  such  an  organist  as  Mr.  Morgan, 
of  New  York,  makes  us  a  flying  visit,  to  play  in 
public  on  the  great  Trcmont  Temple  organ.  To 
be  sure  there  is  a  little  more  of  the  organ  virtuoso 
character  about  him  than  we  care  for,  and  the 
display  of  his  own  remarkable  executive  agility 
in  putting  the  many-voiced  monster  through  its 
paces  in  all  sorts  of  music,  occupies  a  large  place 
amid  his  more  sober  classical  interpretations.  He 
plays  in  one  moment  a  grand  Fugue  of  Bach,  and 
in  the  next  "extemporizes"  on  the  "Anvil 
Chorus,"  illustrating  the  clap-trap  tendency  of 
the  times,  which  does  not  allow  one  place  or  in- 
strument to  be  sacred  from  the  invasion  of  the 
most  hacknied  triviality.  But  that  Mr.  Morgan 
is  a  most  admirable  performer  and  a  good  musi- 
cian we  do  not  need  to  say.  We  do  not  know 
his  equal,  taking  all  things  together,  in  this  coun- 
try. He  is  master  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
instrument,  and  when  he  comes  he  gives  us  not  a 
few  good  fugues  and  choruses,  besides  the  over- 
tures, fantasias,  variations,  &c.,  that  catch  the  car 
of  those  who  go  to  wonder  and  to  be  amused. 
His  two  concerts  at  the  Temple  on  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon and  evening  were  excellent,  although  the 
programmes  would  not  have  suffered  by  some 
pruning.  We  only  regretted  to  see  so  very  small 
an  audience ;  people  knew  not  what  they  lost. 
More  clearly  than  ever  were  we  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  effect  of  the  full  organ  suffers  from 
its  muffled  position  behind  that  screen,  as  per- 
haps also  by  the  want  of  a  larger  space  in  which 
to  vibrate.  In  crowded  harmonies,  as  in  that 
Mendelssohn  Sonata,  the  sound  was  confused  ;  all 
was  more  clear  and  intelligible  in  the  Bach  Fugue 
in  G  minor. 

The  OROnESTRAL  Union  gave  us  for  the  eighth 
Afternoon  Concert  Beethoven's  delicious,  joyous, 
imnginativc  Eighth  Symphony.  It  was  highly  en- 
joyed no  doubt  by  many  of  the  crowd  present ;  but 
for  the  first  time  in  our  recollection  the  Allegretto 
failed  to  command  a  repetition.  That,  however, 
was  the  fault  of  the  audience,  and  not  of  the  sym- 
phony or  orchestra-  The  well-known  Allegretto 
from  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  the  over- 
ture to  Zuiietla,  Waltzes,  &c.,  filled  out  the  pro- 
gramme. The  Afternoon  Concerts  are  decidedly 
populiir. 

Caul  Zehrahn's  Philharmonic  Concerts  make  a 
brilliant  finale  this  evening.  The  mere  fact  that  this 
last  one  will  be  in  the  Music  Ilall,  and  not  the  Melo- 


dcon,  adds  a  great  attraction.  But,  besides  that,  he 
offers  us  a  programme  worthy  of  the  Music  Hall. 
AVe  arc  to  hear  that  glorious  Symphony  in  C,  by 
Schubert,  onco  more,  after  a  couple  of  years  rest ;  we 
could  anticipate  nothing  with  more  satisfaction.  Then 
there  will  be  a  new  Fest-Ovcrture,  by  Julius  Rietz; 
the  7fz/*)i/fa;/.scr  Pilgrim  Chorus  again,  and  the  over- 
ture to  "Tell."  Besides  which,  we  are  to  listen  for 
the  first  time  to  the  distinguished  prima  donna  of  the 
late  German  Opera  in  New  York,  Mmc.  Johannsen, 
who  will  sing  the  Scena  from  Freyach'diz,  which  it  Is 
said  she  does  better  than  anybody  who  has  sung  it 
here  since  Jenny  Lind;  also  a  song  of  Schubert's, 
Volkslledy  and  a  Waltz  di  bravura,  by  Benzano.  The 
Transcript  tells  us,  that  this  lady  is  the  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  clergyman  in  the  Dutchy  of  Holstein, 
where  she  was  born. 

She  travelled  in  Germany  four  years  as  a  concert 
singer,  and  was  received  with  immense  enthusiasm. 
She  also  sang  at  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Berlin,  where 
she  met  with  the  greatest  success.  In  the  general 
style  of  her  singing  she  is  more  like  Jenny  Lind  than 
any  other  artiste  now  before  the  public  ;  at  least,  such 
is  the  opinion  of  the  best  European  critics.  The 
compass  of  her  voice  is  very  large,  and  the  case  with 
which  she  manages  it  prevents  the  attention  of  the 
hearer  from  being  directed  to  the  execution  rather 
than  to  the  expression. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  in  their  con- 
cert next  Tuesday  (the  last  of  the  eight!)  will  have 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Kiielssmann,  who  will  sing  songs  by 
Schubert  and  Robert  Franz.  Mr.  Hamann,  too,  will 
play  in  a  Beethoven  Trio The  German  "Or- 
pheus "  will  sing  again  next  Saturday  evening,  when 
they  will  give  the  old  Vaterlands  hymn,  and  when 
Miss  Doane  will  sing  an  Aria  from  Mozart,  new 
to  Boston  audiences,  and  with  Mr.  Kreissmann  a 
duet  from  FidcUo.  We  have  heard  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  not  a  few,  that  the  "Orpheus"  would 
take   a  larger  hall;  others  would  like  to  share  the 

pleasure Mozart's  Reqideniy   with    a   selection  of 

other  Catholic  music,  will  soon  be  performed  in  the 
Tremont  Temple,  by  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  in 
Franklin  street,  assisted  by  other  Catholic  choirs, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Weiiner.     Particulars 

hereafter A  general  resort    of   all    the    musical 

people  for  the  week  past  has  been  the  magnifi.cent 
new  store  of  our  old  friends  Russell  &  Ricuarbson, 
of  which  a  description  will  be  found  below.  It  is  the 
largest,  most  elegant,  and  most  completely  furnished 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world.  The  union  of  the  stocks  of  the  two  old  firms 
makes  a  collection  of  music  and  instruments,  in  which 
almost  every  one  can  find  his  want  supplied.  Prompt- 
ness, obliging  courtesy  and  good  order  are  the  rule 
and  habit  of  the  place.  Success  to  them!  Such  en- 
terprise deserves  it. 

Shakespeare's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  was 
read  in  her  inimitable  manner  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Kem- 
BLE,  before  a  private  audience  at  Chickering's,  on 
Thursday  Evening,  with  Mendelssohn's  music,  under 
the  direction  of  Otto  Duesel.  The  overture  and 
otlier  instrumental  parts  were  played  upon  a  Chicker- 
ins  Grand  by  Messrs.  Dresel  and  Trenkle,  and  the 
fairy  choruses  were  sung  by  a  Club  of  lady  amateurs. 
It  was  indeed  a  most  rare  and  delightful  entertain- 
ment; but  private  as  it  was,  we  cannot  help  alluding 
to  one  gross  disturbance,  which  exemplifies  the  man- 
ners of  "  fine  society."  Several  times  the  commence- 
ment of  the  music  proved  a  signal  for  quite  loud  and 
general  talking.  The  unconscious  insult  to  the  music, 
the  performers,  and  to  those  who  wished  to  listen  and 
enjoy  poem  and  music  as  one  whole,  (according  to  the 
intention  of  Mrs.  Kcmble's  invitation,)  was  unworthy 
of  a  well-bred  audience.  The  same  feast  is  to  be  given 
publicly  in  the  Music  Hall,  Saturday  evening,  the  21st, 
before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  with 
an  orchestra  directed  by  Carl  Zerrahn. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

Tlic  Iciulctssohij  UiHHtettc  Club's 

EIGHTH  (and  last)  CONCERT 

Will   tiike  place  on  Tm^sdiiy   Evening,  March  10th,  at  Me.eFrs. 

OUICKEKINO'S  IlOOQiS,  iU-^sistl-d  b.V    Mt'SSrS.  AUGUaT  KR£Ii;5-MA^K, 

Vocalist,  :ind  Auuust  IIamann,  Pijx[ii:;t. 

A  fine  progratiinie  will  be  given. 

Iliiif  p;ickiit;«  of  fiiur  Ticketf,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  ff2,50; 
Single  tickets  iSl  each,  may  be  found rit  the  uiu^stu  stores. 


BOSTON    MUSIC     HALL. 

THE  FIFTH  AND  LAST  OF  TIIK 

PHILHARMONIC     CONCERTS, 

Will  be  given  on 

Saturday  Evening,   March  7th,   1857, 

AT    THE    BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL, 
On  wliic-h  occasion 

Madame  BERTKA  JOHANNSEN, 

The  Great  Prima  Donna, 
Win  make  her  FIltST  appearance  in  Uo.^lon. 

[CT^  A  liiriirfd  number  of  single  tickets',  at  SI  oacii,  may  te 
had  at  the  principal  niusie  stores.     I'ackat^cH  of  4  tirkcta.  $3. 
Doors  open  at  6^  — Concert  to  cnminence  at  7K  "'clock. 
CARL  ZEIUIAUN,  Director  and  ConUuetnr. 

KTOTICE. 

Tlie  THIRD  (and  last)  SUBSCIUPTION  CONIlEItT  of  the 
Olil^HETJS    GLEE    CLtJB 

Will  take  place  at  the 

3VS:  33  Xji  O  33  33  O  I>jr  , 
On  Saturday  Evening,  March  14th,  1857, 

With  the  kind  assistance  of 
Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE,  and  the 

MKNUELSSCUN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 
AUGUST  KREISSMANN Director. 

O^Tickots  Fifty  cents  each.  Concert  to  commence  at  7^ 
o'clock  precisely. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  reppectfnlly  infurm  the  musical  public  that 

they  wjU  give  a  Series  of 
"WEDTiTESDAY  APTEH.M^OON'  COKTCERTS, 
At  the  IJOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  .Jnnuary,  1857-    ThiTe  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
compo.-'Gd  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Carl  Zerraun, Conductor. 

For  proKramnie,  .^ee  papers  of  the  day. 

Parkajies  containing  Six  Tickets,  3?1 ;  Single  Tickets.  25  rts. 
Tn  be  had  Ht  the  inu.«ic  stores  of  E.  11.  Wade,  liusfell  &  Kich- 
ardson,  Tolmau.  and  at  the  door. 

Doois  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

RUSSELL  &  RICHAEDSON, 

SUCCESSORS    TO 

George  P.  Keed  &  Co.  and  Nathan  Kichardson, 

291  WASHII^OTTOIV  STREET, 
Importers,  Publishers,  Wholesale  ^  Retail  Dealers  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MXJSIC. 
Piano-Fortes,  Melodeoxs,  Brass  and  all  kinds 

OF   Band    liNSTRUMEXTS,    ACCORDEONS,    &C. 

Every  variety  of  Strings,  and  Musical   Merchimdise  of  every 

description,  at  the  lowest  prices. 


A  Description  of  Russell  &  Richardson's  New 
Musical  Establish ment,  copied  from  the  editoi'ial 
columns  of  the  Boston  Morning  Post,  Feb.  23. 

"The  well  known  music  publishers,  Russell  &  Richardson 
have  removed  from  No.  17  Tremont  Row  and  282  Washington 
Street,  to  a  new  store  at  No.  291  Washington  Street,  in  the 
granite  building  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Burnett.  Their  new 
quarters,  it  is  generally  admitted,  exceed  in  size  and  complete- 
ness of  detail  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world.  The 
store  is  161  feet  deep  and  20  in  width,  77  of  the  former  being 
devoted  to  the  retail  business  of  the  firm,  and  75  to  the  whole, 
sale.  The  intervening  space  is  occupied  for  counting  room 
purposes.  On  one  side  of  the  retail  department  are  classed 
the  foreign  publications,  while  on  the  other  those  of  American 
origin.  la  the  wholesiile  department  are  their  own  publica- 
tions and  musical  instruments  of  all  descriptions.  Admirable 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  sale  of  opera  and  concert 
tickets.  The  walls  are  finely  ornamented,  and  the  store 
throughout  has  been  adapted  with  much  taste  to  the  comfort 
and  convt^nieiice  of  visitor."*.  An  ample  passage  conncctB  with 
Winter  Street  for  the  entrance  of  merchandise,  and  above  are 
the  rooms  devoted  to  printing  operations.  A  fine  cellar 
extends  for  the  sime  length  of  the  store  above,  and  here  are 
kept  the  "heavy  goods"— consisting  principally  of  Prinre  & 
Go's  Melodeons,  for  which  Russell  &  Richardson  are  the  New 
England  agents  There  is  one  excellent  feature  that  should 
not  go  unnoticed— a  large  fire-proof  safe  under  the  sidewalk, 
and  connecting  with  the  cellar,  in  which  platfsof  all  their  own 
music  are  secured  against  dami^ge.  The  pecuniary  value  of 
this  to  the  firm  must  be  very  great.  We  have  thus  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  Messrs.  Ruesell  &  Richardsou'a  ntw 
store,  for  we  deem  an  enterprise  of  this  character  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  reflecting  credit  upon  the  musical  reputntu'n 
of  our  city,  and  nothing  tends  more  to  a  proper  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts  than  encouragement  to  those  who  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  its  beauties  make  it  a  means  of  livelihood. 
They  are  both  young  men  of  energy  and  expeiieace,  and  their 
exertions  entitle  them  to  brilliant  success.'* 

^jiTRlNTlNG  neatlj  and  promptly  mvM  at  this  Office, 
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FIRST  PlMmm  PIANO^FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Have  receiyed  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

I»I.A.KrO-3F'OHTE3S 

At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 

PROM   THE 

|aaB«atf|ust±tB  fiCfiaritailt  ^ttlznit  ^ssotistion 

I'OK  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARIiOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  ImproTements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAI.. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institate,  New  York, 

POR  THE 

BEST   GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


PROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CmCKEK- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEROOMS, 

IMs:.ia.!B03^a■xo   ■a?3siki£E=Xj33, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

J-A-3VCE1S    AAT'.    "VOSE'S 

PREMIUM   PIANO-FORTES. 

A     SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  he  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Warerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT  JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,   No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Booms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

EDVCABD    Ii.    BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

/^  (Imported  from  England) 

309?   Broadway,  IV.T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOE  THE   DIFFUSION  OP 

MUSICAL    KNO\VLEDaE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY: 

VOIiUME    VII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation 
and  Orchestration, 

Containing  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  cf  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {timbre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments ;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished works  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  £3. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotcli's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price,  ®5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  SI  13.  By 
mail,  ffil  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.    Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue $1  63 

"  2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Fetis  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing 3S 

"  4.    Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmony , 63 

"  6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 

Bass,  Harmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction. 

Vol.1,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 

Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  88c  each.    Three 

volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    STORB^ 
389  Broadway,  Ke^v  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 
KCA^XjIjET,   ID.^^"V"IS    <Sc    CO- 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  l¥asliington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

{SUCCESSORS  TO   THE  LATE   D.   B.    NeWHALL,) 

RESPECTFULLY  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that, 
having  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  late  D.  B.  New- 
hall,  they  will  continue  the  business  at  the  old  stand;  and 
having  great  facilities  for  manufacturing,  they  are  now  prepared 
to  receive  orders  for  the  justly  celebrated  Instruments  of  their 
predecessor,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

Their  instruments  will  be  made  in  the  most  faithful  and 
perfect  manner,  as  the  proprietors  themselves  superintend  the 
manufacture,  and  having  h.'id  many  years  personjil  experience, 
with  the  tafe  D.  B  Newhall,  in  manufacturing  Piano-Fortes, 
are  determined  to  make  none  but  the  best  instruments. 

Persons  in  want  of  a  .superior  article,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  give  us  a  call. 

Warerooms,   344  Washington  Street. 
Alfred  Newhall.        John  R.  Mullin.        Nelson  S.  Reed. 

Will  soon  be  Published: 

COOKE'S  CELEBRATEn  METHOD  OP  SIWG- 

IKTGr.     A  new  and  improved  edition. 
IIU  STRUCT  lows    FOR.    THE    GERMAN    CON- 

CER.TII5f  A,  with  a  Collection  of  popular  music  arranged 

for  that  instrument. 
In  Press:    IWSTRUICTIOMS  FOR   THE    ENG- 

lilSH  CONCERTINA. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

NORMAL  lyiUSICAIi  INSTITUTE, 

THE  nest  term  of  this  highly  successful  Institation  will 
commence  in  North  Reading,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
third  day  of  June  nest,  and  continue  twelve  weeks.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  various  positions  in  the 
musical  profession,  and  thorough  instruction  and  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Ciiculars,  giving  particulars,  may  be  obtained  free  of  ex- 
pense, by  addressing  Normal  Musical  Institute.  North  Reading, 
"-"  LOWELL  MASON. 


Mass. 
Feb.  7.  6t 


GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Eitjstruttor  of  tf)£  ^iano-^otU,  ©r^an  $c  l^armon^/ 

3    HATWARD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ®50  per  quarter  of  34 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m^ix  nf  tjiB  :^iann  ml  linging, 

r.    S.    HOTEIi. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Hesidence  ]Vo.  86  Fiiickney  Street. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.    ANDR^    &,    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publishpr  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

■SX.:S1  "XRT  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maimfactory,  3T9  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPOSETEKS  OF  FOKEIGM  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BKOADWAY,  corner  of  Hinth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  ICneeland  Street. 

C.    BKEUSIW  <J, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[n?"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

Slnil  jSnaltr  in  jHusital  iHtnfiaitbist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGAWIST  of  SECOND  PRESEYTERIAJT  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Susan  Bedloe. 

(From  the  Erown  papers.) 

Her  face — that  is,  in  its  features — was  only 
pretty,  not  handsome,  and  yet  it  was  lovely ; 
but  then  she  had  the  neatest  little  figure,  the 
prettiest  hand  and  arm,  the  beautifullest  springy 
foot  and  ankle,  that  came  of  a  Sunday  into  any 
of  the  meeting  houses  in  all  Hildale.  Her 
father,  the  doctor,  when  she  was  an  infant,  used 
to  declare  that  little  foot  a  model  of  perfection  in 
form  ;  and  who  should  judge  rightly  on  this  if 
the  doctor  could  not  ?  He  did  not  live  to  see 
the  promise  of  infancy  fulfilled,  poor  man  !  But 
little  Susan  grew  up,  the  hope  and  pride  and  joy 
of  Widow  Bedloe.  Her  boys  went  off  into  the 
world,  but  her  daughter  remained,  her  staff  and 
comfort. 

How  difierent  she  was  from  all  the  other  girls 
of  the  place !  John  Hath  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  all  the  women  in  the  town  when  he  said 
that  it  was  strange  how  all  the  education,  intelli- 
gence and  refinement  of  Hildale  were  confined 
to  the  Bedloes  and  the  Nervals.  This  was  long 
before  little  Susan  was  born,  but  as  she  inherited 
all  the  refinement  and  grace  of  the  family  before 
her,  it  brought  John  H.'s  unlucky  speech  to 
mind.  She  was  surrounded  by  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  delicacy  and  had  so  much  of  that  charm 
which  we  express  by  the  term  "  lady-like,"  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  every  stranger  who  saw  her 
at  school  or  in  the  singing  meeting.  She  was 
always  cheerful  and  merry,  and  yet  the  most 
modest  little  creature  you  could  find  in  a  thou- 
sand. She  never  put  herself  forward,  never  had 
a  thought  of  attracting  admiration,  but  somehow 
all  the  best  young  men  in  the  place  were  snre  to 
surround  her  at  the  village  parties  and  "  sings," 


leaving  for  her  the  more  showy  girls,  who  sought 
to  attract  them. 

She  had,  too,  a  quiet  dignity,  which  was  con- 
spicuous through  all  the  ease  and  playfulness  of 
her  manners — perhaps  too  much  of  it,  for  the 
young  men  not  only  were  thereby  deterred  from 
any  improper  freedom  in  her  presence,  but 
seemed  to  be  impressed  with  a  feeling  that  she 
did  not  quite  belong  to  their  sphere,  and  sought 
elsewhere,  among  girls  whom  they  did  not  admire 
and  love  half  as  well,  for  helps,  meet  for  them. 
The  neighbors  thought  farmer  Lendle's  son,  over 
the  hill,  would  marry  her.  I  think  he  would 
have  proposed  and  been  accepted  if  he  had  not 
shared  in  that  feeling,  and  felt  a  sort  of  awe 
mingled  with  his  evident  fancy  (a  Shakspcarean 
word)  for  her.  But  I  can  only  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, like  the  other  neighbors. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Susan  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
it  was  so  like  Susan. 

Widow  Bedloe's  means  were  small  ;  so  Susan, 
when  she  was  old  enough,  opened  a  private 
school  for  the  village  little  ones. 

Speaking  of  schools  reminds  me  of  a  letter  the 
widow  once  received,  which  she  read  and  re-read 
with  tears  of  joy.  She  had  sent  Susan  to  a 
school  for  young  ladies  a  few  miles  from  Boston, 
and  kept  her  there  until  circumstances  forbade 
her  longer  stay.  But  at  the  close  of  her  vaca- 
tion, after  Susan's  return  home,  came  a  letter 
from  the  principal,  ofl^ering  to  take  Susan  again, 
free  of  cost  to  the  widow,  because  of  her  excellent 
influence  upon  the  other  pupils  !  But  there  were 
reasons,  honorable  to  the  mother,  why  this  offer 
must  be  declined. 

So  Susan  opened  her  school,  which  was  of 
course  mostly  composed  of  children  of  special 
genius  for  tormenting  everybody,  and  such  as 
belonged  to  parents  who  neither  could  nor  would 
pay  the  tuition.  This  is  quite  the  general  rule 
with  such  private  schools  in  country  villages,  or 
used  to  be. 

Folks  wondered  how  little  Susan  Bedloe  could 
keep  order,  and  shook  their  heads,  but  sent  their 
young  ones.  But  she  did  keep  order,  and  I 
believe  as  much  because  she  loved  so  to  laugh 
with  them  and  make  them  happy.  Still  she  had 
her  trials. 

Now  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  great,  stout  woman, 
with  a  face  like  a  November  day  and  a  voice 
like  a  November  nor'wester,  who  patronized  the 
victim  to  the  extent  of  two  ofi'shoots  of  the  Smith 
family  tree — bullet-headed,  snubby-nosed  little 
animals,  always  showing  a  variety  of  bumps  on 
their  crania,  gotten  from  their  mothe.r,  though  not 
by  way  of  birth  or  inheritance.  These  were 
sticks  of  a  crooked  sort,  quite  past  being  reduced 
to  order  and  symmetry  by  Susan's  usual  gentle 


means ;  and  at  length  the  occasion  came,  when, 
with  bitter  tcarj,  she  applied  what  she  really 
supposed  to  be  corporeal  punishment.  The  young 
ones,  as  in  duty  bound,  exerted  their  nascent 
nor'westers  to  such  extent  as  in  them  lay,  and 
next  day  the  poor  little  mistress  received  a  visit 
from  the  awful  Mrs.  Smith. 

Afterwards  Mrs.  Smith  reported  progress  to 
Miss  Jinkins. 

"  I  gin  it  to  her  good,  though,"  says  mighty 
Mrs.  Smith. 

"  Sarved  her  right,  little  stuck-up  thing  !  "  re- 
marks Miss  Jinkins.  "  What  did  she  have  to  say 
for  herself?  " 

"  Oh,  she  didn't  say  much — believed  it  hurt 
her  more  than  it  did  the  children  to  '  inflict  the 
punishment,'  as  she  called  giving  'em  the  lickin' ; 
that  she  was  obliged  to  do  it  for  the  good  of  the 
school,  and  all  that.  I  told  her,  if  mij  children 
needed  anything  of  the  sort,  I  wasn't  afraid  nor 
unwilling  to  give  it,  but  that  I  wasn't  going  to 
have  any  little  chit,  to  whom  1  am  paying  my 
monej',  slappin'  my  'Dolphus  and  Dorindy.  I 
got  the  steam  well  up,  I  tell  you ;  but  when  the 
meachin*  little  thing  began  to  cry  and  never  said 
a  mad  word,  I  declare  I  couldn't  say  nothing 
more,  only  that  I  shouldn't  send  'Dolphus  and 
Dorindy  any  longer." 

And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

As  for  Susan,  she  went  home,  and  the  faint 
flush  upon  her  cheek  looked  a  little  as  if  she  was 
provoked.  But  simply  saying  that  she  had  had  a 
scene  with  Mrs.  Smith,  which  rather  roused  the 
good  widow  and  almost  called  out  a  bitter  remark 
or  two,  Susan  went  to  her  own  chamber  and  sat 
down  to  a  favorite  book,  in  which  she  found 
something  about  a  soft  answer  turning  away 
wrath,  and  other  matters  of  that  sort,  to  be  found 
in  the  said  book.  Then  she  came  down  again, 
with  a  face  as  smiling  as  a  June  day. 

A  week  afterward,  and  tap,  tap,  tap  on  the 
door  of  Susan's  school-room. 

"  Open  the  door,  Johnny." 

Little  Johnny  opened  the  door,  and  Susan's 
heart  sank  within  her  to  see  Mrs.  November 
Smith  enter  with  all  her  might  and  bluster. 

"  Arter  what  has  passed  between  us,"  began 
Mrs.  Smith,  "  as  I  told  Mr.  Smith  last  night,  I 
ought  to  settle  up  with  you  for  what  time  'Dol- 
phus and  Dorindy  did  come.  So  here's  the  money. 
I  gupss  you'll  find  it  right." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Smith.  I  wish  you  would 
not  think  hardly  of  me.  I  thought  I  was  doing 
rin-ht  when  I  punished  the  children.  I  don't 
think  I  spoke  an  angry  word  to  them,  and  I  am 
very  sure  I  did  not  act  in  anger." 

"  Well,  I  suess  on  the  whole  you  haven't  done 
no  harm.    I  jest  come  from  your  mother's,  and 
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she  tells  me  ?lie  hasn't  seen  you  mad  for  ten 
years,  and  that  you  go  up  stairs  and  read  the 
Bible  wlien  you  find  yourself  getting  that  way." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Smith ! "  exclaimed  Susan  depre- 
catini;ly. 

"Now,  Susan,  the  fact  is,  as  I  told  your 
mother,  that  'Dolphus  and  Dorindy  are  crying  to 
come  back  again,  and  so  I  guess  I'll  send  'em 
again  to-morrow.  I  told  your  mother  too — she 
does  look  poorly,  I  vow  I — that  if  you'd  step  up 
this  evenin'  to  my  house  I'd  send  her  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  new  milk  and  some  eggs;  I  guess  she 
needs  that  sort  of  ihing." 

And  so  the  Northwester  got  round  anil  was 

succeeded  by 

"  the  sweet  South, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets." 

Mrs.  Smith  called  in  upon  Miss  Jinkins  on  her 
■way  home. 

"What  a  queer  little  bit  of  a  thing  Susan  is!  " 
said  the  mighty  lady.  "  She  cried  when  I  blowod 
her  up  last  week,  and  she  up  and  cried  again 
to-day  just  because  I  made  all  up  with  her." 

And  so  soft,  sweet,  gentle  Miss  June  conquered 
hard,  rough,  stormy  Mrs.  November. 

Susan  had  just  such  a  voice  as  one  would  ex- 
pect from  her — just  that  "  excellent  thing  in 
woman,"  of  which  Lear  speaks;  and  it  was  a 
delight  to  hear  her  talk,  her  gentle  eyes  inter- 
pretinix  all  she  said,  now  earnest,  now  sa<l,  and 
now  brimming  full  of  fun.  And  her  voice  in 
singing  was  the  same  ;  not  powerful,  but  "  tuned 
to  every  merry  note,"  or  "  bathed  in  tears," 
according  to  occasion  and  matter.  When  Ilob- 
son  taught  the  singing  school,  his  ear  soon  began 
to  distinguish  a  delicate,  sweet  voice,  generally 
"  drowned  out  "  by  half  a  dozen  other  rough,  un- 
tutored ones,  but  which  did  more  than  his  violin 
to  keep  the  rest  somewhere  ne:irly  in  tune,  so 
true  and  unfailing  was  it ;  and  this  voice  he  at 
length  traced  to  quiet,  unpretending  little  Susan, 
who  sat  quite  in  the  background  and  devoted 
herself  to  making  the  most  of  his  instructions. 
Like  a  Cremona  violin  in  an  orchestra,  such  a 
voice  is  not  conspii'uous  at  first,  but  if  you  sit  at  a 
distance  it  soon  makes  itself  felt  through  all  and 
above  all  in  its  quiet  beauty— a  golden  thread  in 
a  web  of  ruder  material. 

Village  polities  and  petty  quarrels  are  the 
breezes  which  keep  little  country  towns  from 
stagnating.  They  amount  to  nothing,  and  when 
the  occasion  is  past  all  is  forgotten,  and  the 
Smiths,  Joneses,  Bacons  and  Browns  are  as 
frie  ully  as  ever.  The  singing  school  and  the 
singers'  seats  in  the  meeting-house  are  almost 
invariably  the  scenes  of  discord  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Now,  what  on  carih  anybody  ( cud 
find  against  little  Susan  that  winter  as  a  means 
of  picking  a  quarrel,  I  declare  I  cannot  imagine  ; 
but  so  it  was. 

Hobson  was  to  close  his  school  by  a  o-rand  con- 
cert in  the  meeling-house,  and,  with  the  rest, 
Susan  had  a  song  allotted  to  her.  Wlien  the 
others  were  sup|)lied,  and  her  favorite  piece  was 
still  left,  she  of  course  chose  that— something,  I 
forget  what,  that  just  suited  her  voice,  and  to 
which  she  gave  all  the  charm  arising  fiom  her 
native  refinement  of  taste  and  her  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  poetry.  At  the  first  rehearsal 
she  sang  so  beautifully  that  half  a  dozen  oilier 
girls  were  provoked  that  they  had  not  selected 
the  same  song. 

The  queen  bee  of  the  hive,  after  proper  con- 


sidcralion,  concluded  that  it  was  just  adapted  to 
her  powers,  and  Hobson  was  finally  forced  to 
transfer  it  to  her,  and  select  another  for  liillc 
Susin,  which  was  in  no  way  adapted  to  her  voice, 
and  which  was  in  other  respects  unsuitable. 
Ilobson.  poor  fellow,  had  to  look  to  the  favor  of 
the  powers  that  were,  and  Widow  Bcdloe  and 
Susan  were  not  of  them.  So  the  queen  bee  sang 
the  song  in  a  brass  voice,  to  the  universal  hilarity 
of,  the  neighborhood.  Susan's  brother,  the  col- 
lege boy,  stormed,  but  she  did  not.  She  simply 
but  firmly  refused  to  sing  an  unsuitable  piece. 
As  the  brother  and  sister  were  walking  home 
after  a  "sing"  at  whicli  she  had  been  shabbily 
treated,  he  broke  out  in  no  measured  terms.  At 
length  he  noticed  that  she  was  weeping. 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  some 
spirit  left.     Don't  go  near  them  again." 

"It  is  not  they ;  I  cry  to  hear  you  talk  so." 

This  was  a  damper  on  him.  At  the  concert 
she  sang  no  song,  but  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  make  the  treble  go  off  well ;  and  every- 
body knew  in  their  hearts  that  she  was  the  sweet- 
est singer  there. 

Widow  Bedloe  was  member  of  a  church  in  the 
other  part  of  Hildale,  and  when  Susan  was  old 
enough  she  joined  the  choir.  It  was  a  long  and 
weary  walk  thiiher,  up  the  back  road  and  over 
the  hills;  but  the  storm  must  be  severe  and  the 
mud  or  snow  very  deep  which  prevented  her 
from  being  in  her  place  upon  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing. She  attracted  no  attonlion,  singing  her  ap- 
pointed part  with  the  rest  without  display,  in  her 
own  quiet  manner,  doing  all  the  good  she  could 
and  making  no  pretensions.  But  as  time  passed 
on,  and  one  treble  married,  another  left  the  seats 
in  a  huff,  another  moved  away,  and  the  like, 
David,  the  leader  and  sweet  singer,  began  to  find 
out  what  a  treasure  he  pos^essi'd  in  that  modest 
little  lady.  He  could  depend  upon  her.  He 
knew  she  sat  with  him  from  a  sen.se  of  duty  ;  that 
it  was  a  part  of  her  religion  to  cultivate  the 
talent  given  her,  and  use  it  in  the  praise  of  the 
great  congregation.  His  ear  seemed  to  follow 
the  golden  thread  of  her  gentle  voice,  and  to 
rejoice  in  its  unfailing  certainty.  Could  he  have 
had  his  way — but  his  choir  was  composed  of  vol- 
unteers, and  he  could  not — she  should  have  stood 
next  to  him,  as  the  leader  of  his  girls.  But  she 
never  sought  this,  and  there  were  others  who  did, 
and  so  she  still  sat  in  a  lower  place,  and  exalted 
herself  by  her  very  humiliiy.  The  congregaiien, 
too,  felt  the  difference  when  Susan  was  unavoid- 
ably absent,  though  unable  to  define  in  what  it 
consisted. 

Our  choir  had  its  stormy  times  as  well  as 
others.  Differences  and  quarrels  between  the 
singers,  ambitious  strivings  to  be  chosen  to  the 
leadership  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  village  Bra- 
hams  and  Ilubinis,  questions  of  first  and  second 
places  among  the  girls,  and  other  important  mat- 
ters, often  seemed  to  bring  the  choir  to  the  brink 
of  dissolution.  Once  or  twice  the  trebles  left  the 
seats  in  a  body,  save  Susan,  who  to  the  surprise 
of  everybody,  carried  the  soprano  part  through 
two  Sundays,  not  very  powerfully  perhaps,  but 
tiiumphantly.  She  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  their  quarrels.  She  took  no  side  in 
any  of  the  troubles,  but  came  to  meeting,  went 
to  her  place,  and  sang  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

Now  all  this  was  a  great  source  of  annoyance 
to  Miss  Apse,  a  girl  of  stiong  will,  strong  voice, 
and  rather  strong  auditory  nerve,  judging  from 


the  tones  she  could  sometimes  make  and  bear 
wilhoijt  fiinching.  But  as  the  ears  of  the  congre- 
gation were  not  very  nice,  she  was  esteemed  a 
great  singer  and  ruled  with  quite  an  imperial 
sway.  But  Susan  thought  lightly  of  lier  author- 
ity, and  did  her  duty,  whether  Miss  Apse  did 
hers  or  not.  And  so  she  became  the  Mordecai 
of  this  Miss  Ilaman.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  Mi-s  A[]se  of  a  choir  can  annoy  one 
against  whom  she  thinks  she  is  bound  to  exert 
her  power.  I  need  not  specify  them.  She  bore 
all  patiently,  had  her  kind  smile  ever  ready  when 
■  Jliss  Apse  thought  fit  to  greet  her,  and  no  one 
knew  from  her  that  any  other  discord  existed  be- 
tween them  than  those  which  were  made  by  the 
"  head  singer  "  in  the  exercise  of  her  vocal  pow- 
ers. Such  matters  seem  trivial,  and  indeed  in 
themselves  are  so ;  but  trivialities,  after  all,  make 
up  the  most  of  the  good  and  ill  of  our  condition, 
and  Susan  felt  these  things  keeidy.  But  as  she 
had  hitherto  lived  down  petty  jealousies,  envv- 
ings  and  strifes,  and  had  become  the  thread 
around  which  all  that  was  good  in  her  comp\n- 
ions  crystalized  ;  as  the  infiuence  of  her  example 
was  already  powerful  among  them,  and  her  char- 
acter morally  was  producing  the  effect  upon  their 
feelings  and  manners  which  her  sweet,  unerring 
voice  produced  upon  their  singing;  so  she  pa- 
tiently waited  for  the  opportunity  of  conquering 
Miss  Apse,  in  unwavering  faith  that  it  would 
come. 

Well,  on  a  warm  Sunday  towards  the  end  of 
summer  little  Susan  was  in  her  place.  She  sang 
sweetly  as  usual,  but  with  difficnliy,  and  when 
she  reached  the  end  of  her  long  and  weary  walk 
home,  she  was  greatly  exhausted.  The  next 
Sabbath  afternoon  she  was  buried.  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  had  such  a  touch  of  the  heart-break 
as  then.  The  bell  tolled  mournfully  as  the  little 
procession  moved  into  our  graveyard,  poor  wiilow 
Bedloe  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  son,  the  col- 
lege boy,  and  his  brother  supporting  the  feeble 
steps  of  anolher  widow,  his  mother's  sister.  All 
the  neighbors  were  there  and  wept.  Great  Mrs. 
November  Smith  vowed  it  was  "  too  bad  in  Prov- 
idence to — "  and  here  she  broke  down,  and 
began  to  sob  in  such  a  manner  that  Miss  Jinkins 
felt  the  influence  and  cried  like  a  baby.  The 
children  cried  for  poor  little  Susan  Bedloe,  and 
the  grown  up  people  we|)t  with  the  tiereaved 
mother ;  but  she  and  her  two  boys — their  grief 
was  too  deep  for  tears.  A  cold  slorm  of  autumn 
was  raging,  and  the  widow  stood  at  the  window 
The  thought  of  Susan,  as  exposed  to  all  its  chill 
and  cheerlessness,  came  over  her,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  she  wejit  bitterly — bitterly. 

They  told  me  that  on  the  Ibllowing  Sabbath, 
when  the  choir  rose  to  sing  the  hymn — 

"  Unveil  thy  bosom,  faithful  tomb," 
previous  to  the  funeral  discourse,  Miss  Apse's 
voice  first  faltered,  then  stopped,  and  finally  that 
she  sank  back  into  her  seat,  utterly  unable  to  go 
on.  One  after  another  followed  her  example, 
and  after  a  couple  of  stanzas  the  attempt  to  sing 
was  given  up.  Whether  this  statement  is  literally 
correct  I  do  not  know  ;  I  was  not  there.  I  do 
know  that  never  was  a  truer  thing  said  than  the 
remark  of  Jlrs.  Smith  when  she  heard  of  the  in- 
scription which  is  placed  on  the  white  marble 
slab  that  points  out  little  Susan's  grave :  "  I  vow, 
that  'ore  text  was  made  for  that  gal  I  "  for  it  is  this : 

"  Blessed  arc  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God." 
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[From  the  Nie'Jorrhcinischc  MusiU-Zeitung  ] 

The  Piano-Forte  Compositions  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

EDITED   BY   FRIEDIUCII   CIIUYSANDEll. 

This  new  collection  of  Ji)li:inn  Si'b;isli;in  Bacli's 
pianoliirte  loniposilions,  of  which  the  fii>t  volume 
is  now  lyinu  bclbre  us,  forms  part  of  the  cheap 
stercotvpeil  ciliiion  of  the  Chissical  Composers, 
pulilislied   by   L.    Ilolle,    in    Wolleribiiitel. 

This  t'llition  is  inteniieil  to  pive  the  way  for  a 
ktiowlediie  and  appreciation  ot  Bach,  even  anion;! 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  siranjrers  to  his  art. 
It  naturally  does  not  interfere  with  the  existing 
fxood  and  complete  editions  of  his  works,  but  it 
may  assist  in  i-an>inn:  many  of  the  ineofrect  edi- 
tions, distinguished  for  the  nneertainfy  of  their 
authorities,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  displayed 
in  them,  to  lose  more  and  more  of  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held. 

We  greet  this  edition  with  real  delight,  and 
tender  our  best  thanks  to  the  editor  and  publisher, 
since  it  was  or.ly  by  sacrifices  on  their  part  that 
they  could  oiler  the  public  so  heantil'ul  and  cor- 
rect an  edition  at  such  a  price,  one  thaler  and 
eight  silver  groschen*  for  a  volume  of  110  lolio 
pagi-s,  printed  on  vellum  paper,  in  large  clear 
characters. 

The  predominating  intention  of  the  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  iiieces  follow  one  another  (with 
the  exception  of  the  capricciu  in  B  rii.tjor,  on  the 
departure  of  a  brother),  is  an  educational  one: 
the  pieces  proceed  gradually  from  the  easier  to 
the  more  difficult,  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
artistic.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  very 
judicious' arrangement  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
.subsetpient  volumes.  In  the  first  volume  begin 
the  twelve  small  Preludes,  intended  by  Bach 
himself  fiir  "  Aiif'angeiide"  (beginners).  These 
are  followed  by  the  six  small  (French)  Suites,  atid 
the  fifteen  Ini;enlions,  with  the  symplioines  belon"- 
ing  to  thern.  The  latter  are  here,  for  the  first 
time,  so  arranged  that  each  Invention  is  followed 
by  the  symphony  in  the  same  key.  These  pieces 
thus  form  the  best  introduction  to  the  Clacier  liien 
tevipere.  The  Invention,  that  is  to  say,  accordin"' 
to  ourselves,  a  thought,  stands  in  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  symphony  that  the  prelude  does  to 
the  fugue. 

The  Capriccio  sopra  la  Lontnnanza  del  suo 
Fratello  diletti^ximo  is  a  curio.>ity  for  the  history  of 
prograinme-music,  which  is  almost  as  old  as 
instrumental  music  generally,  although,  in  former 
time-^,  intended  to  be  more  humorous  than  serious. 
It  attained  its  greatest  height  in  the  "  Battles  of 
Austerlitz,"  etc.,  at  the  coiiimencemetit  of  the 
pre.sent  century,  whereby  it  became  ridiculous, 
precisely  because  it  was  meant  to  be  serious.  For 
the  modern  school,  its  revival  was  reserved  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  purport  of  music,  and  whither 
this  doctrine  leads  we  have  seen  by  lamentable 
examples.  If  the  real  masters  of  former  tiiBes, 
B^ch,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  even  Beethoven, 
employed  titles  now  and  then,  it  was  merely  in 
order  to  intimate,  generally,  cither  the  peculiar 
frame  of  mind  by  which  the  composition  was 
sugL'ested,  or  that  which  it  was  intended  to  inspire 
in  the  hearers.  For  this  purpose,  they  selected  a 
musical  motive  which  struck  them  as  suitable,  but 
this  was  all;  for  this  motive  and  its  thematic 
treatment  constituted  the  real  and  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  <-oa)[>ositiou,  which  sulistance  can 
never  be  aught  but  musical,  founded  on,  and 
developed  by,  tone,  and  not  on  and  by  words  and 
objects,  or  event>.  Despite  the  titles:— '-1  — 
Flattering  of  the  Friemls  to  prevent  him  leaving; 
2— Deseri[ition  of  various  accidents  which  may 
befall  him,  when  away;  3— A  getieral  Lamenio ; 
4 — The  Friends  arrive,  since  they  p.^rceive  that 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  and  take  leave,"  old  Bach 
departs  so  little  Irom  the  contrapuntal — that  is, 
the  genuine  inusieal — style,  that  he  actually  con- 
cludes with  a  I'ugne  of  two  and  a-half  pages,  a//' 
Imitazlone  della  Cornetta  di  Posliz/llone. 

The  idieapiie.ss  of  this  edition  will  now  enable 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  who  could  not  pay  the 
high  pi'ice  of  the  former  editions,  anil  were  oblirred 
to  put  up  with  the  Clavier  hien  Teinpere,  incor- 
rectly  [irinteil  and  costing  five  tlialers,  to  possess 

*  About  ninety-five  cents. 


the  wo'-ks  of  th(j  immortal  Bach.  Let  us  but 
difl'use  all  the  magnificent  creations  of  th<!  two 
last  centuries,  pure,  unadulterated,  with  intelligible 
explanation,  and  in  a  form  within  thi;  reai  h  of 
every  one.  and  the  stupiil  dragon  of  the  Music  of 
the  Future  anil  Poetry-Music,  which  behaves  so 
strangely,  will  be  overcome  without  a  struggle. 
We  must,  thcrefoi'c,  seize  the  opportuidty,  as  wc 
have  so  often  done  before,  to  make  a  mtist  earnest 
appeal  to  teachers  of  music.  The  excuse,  that 
the  compositions  in  question  are  difficult  to  be 
obtained  and  cost  a  high  jirice,  exists  no  longer. 
The  inexhaustibly  rich  Bach;  the  ever  fresh 
Haydn;  the  thoughtful,  and,  oftentim  s  daring 
Clemcnti ;  the  entraneinii  Mozart — are,  at  present, 
one  and  all,  to  be  procured  in  clieap  ediiiotis,  just 
like  the  classic  authors  of  German  poetry.  And 
when  [larents  or  fair  pu|iils  come  and  say,  "  Give 
us  a  very  pretty  piece  to  play  in  company,  if  you 
[ilease,"  sit  down  at  the  piano,  anil  play  thetn 
something  of  the  above  masters.  If  you  your- 
selves lan  play  such  a  piece,  your  pupils  will 
direct  their  minds  to  it  of  their  own  accord. 

The  editor — with  the  thanksworthy  a.ssistance 
of  Herr  R.  Zimmer,  of  Berlin — has  given  some 
very  suitable  explanations  of  the  appropriate  style 
in  which  Bach's  pieces  should  be  performed,  as 
well  as  of  the  so-called  "  Maiiieren,"  and  shown, 
in  twenty-six  examples,  contained  in  notes  written 
in  full,  how  they  should  be  carried  out.  This 
imjiarts  a  special  value  to  his  edition. 

On  account  of  their  general  interest,  we  con- 
clude by  appending  the  editor's  remarks  on  the 
names,  characters,  and  time  of  Bach's  compositiims, 
as  the  kinds  of  i  istriimental-pieces  usual  in  those 
days  ha^  e  beci  m  •  almost  entirely  strange  to  us. 

"1. — The  Alleinande  possesses,  as  a  dance,  a 
joyous  character;  in  Suites  and  Partitas  lor  the 
piatio,  i:s  movement  is  more  serious  and  the  har- 
mony full.  It  bc'iiins  the  dance  (or  comes  imme- 
diately after  the  Prelude)  and  is  followed  by  Cour- 
ante,  Saiabande,  Gigue,  etc.,  in  an  order  which 
is  seldom  disturbed.  It  enjoys  the  place  of  honor 
as  being  a  German  invention. 

"  2 — The  Anglaise,  an  p^nglisli  kind  of  dance, 
is  lively  in  character,  varied  and  more  or  less 
quick  in  its  movement. 

"  3. — The  Aria  is  principally  a  vocal  piece. 
Ap[ilied  to  an  instrument  composition,  the  name 
signifies  what  we,  at  presetit,  call  a  'Lied  ohne 
Worte.'  The  .style  of  playing  it  must  be  melodi- 
ous, and  the  time  througliout  slow.  Matiheson 
says : — '  It  finds  a  place  on  the  piatio  as  well  as  on 
every  other  kind  of  instrument,  and  is,  commonlv, 
a  |dain,  short,  singable  melody,  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  one  which  mostly  appears  so  simple, 
because  the  player  can  endiellish  and  change  it  in 
innumerable  ways,  in  order  to  display  his  manual 
dexterity,  although  retaiidng  the  fundamental 
passages,'  (Kern  met.  Wissenclinft,  p.  122).  In 
the  aria  with  30  chaiiLies  (vol.  II.,  pp.  147 — 187), 
Bach  displays  something  more  than  tiiannal  dex- 
terity, just  as,  generally,  in  all  that  he  undertook, 
he  snipassed  everytliing  previously  done. 

"4. — The  Bourre'e  is  a  French  dance-melody, 
of  a  gay  and  choice  character,  in  two-two  time. 
It  requires  the  execution  to  be  light  and  round, 
not  too  quick.  Flowing,  smooth,  gliding  and 
closely  connected.     (Mattheson.) 

"5. — The  Chaconne  (Ciaconne)  is  an  Italian 
dance,  in  three-lour  time,  and  moderately  slow  in 
its  movement.  For  further  particulars,  see  Pas- 
seeaille. 

"  G.-:-Cortcerlo.  Bach's  concerto,  vol.  II.,  p. 
102,  is  a  pianoforte  sonata,  in  three  movements; 
the  tempo  of  the  last  two  is  given ;  the  first  should 
be  taken  nltegrn  moderalo. 

"  7. — The  Courunte,  in  Suites  and  Partitas, 
always  follows  the  Allemande.  It  requires  to  be 
[lerl'orined  in  a  seiious  style,  the  notes  beiri" 
played  more  staccato  than  slurred  (Koch,  Lex. 
398).     This,  also,  is  a  dauce-melody. 

{Conclusion  next  weeli.) 


For  Dwi;;ht's  Journal  of  Music. 

SITusio  in  the  Public  Schools. 
II. 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  now 
do  as  I  intimated  at  the  close  of  my  first  commu- 


nication, and   will  speak  of  the  ada[itedncs3  of 
boys'  voices  to  the  music  of  the  Church. 

"It  is  not  true  that  every  bloi.-khead  can  be 
trained  successfully  as  a  Choiister."  So  says  the 
learned  Dr.  Hodges.  It  is  true  however,  that 
boys,  selected  with  strict  reference  to  musical 
a[)titude,and  subjected  at  an  early  age  to  thorough 
discipline  in  the  science,  may,  and  often  do,  attain 
while  yet  boys,  to  a  degree  of  skill  hardly 
conceivable  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
subject.  Entire  oratorios,  solos  and  all,  have  been 
repeatedly  performed  in  the  English  cathedrals 
by  men  and  toys;  the  latter  sustaining  in  a  most 
efficient  manner  the  part  usually  assigned  to 
females  in  this  country.  In  the  inusic  of  the 
legitimate  old  church  sidiool,  alia  Palestrina,  the 
voices  of  boy  choristers  are  absolutely  essential. 
The  same  may  bo  said  of  the  works  of  all  the 
great  cathedral  composers,  like  Tallis,  Byrd, 
Gibbons,  Croft,  and  Purcell,  all  of  whom,  and 
many  more,  were  choir  boys  in  their  younger 
days,  and  wrote  for  voices  like  their  own.  As  an 
indication  of  this,  we  find  that  all  correct  Church 
musicians,  even  down  to  tlie  prefcnt  day,  have 
avoided  the  extreme  high  notes  of  the  staff  and 
have  confined  themselves  maitdy  to  the  range 
best  suited  to  the  voices  of  boys;  that  is  from 
r5^-|  a  compass  certainly  ample  for  all 
j  needful  effects  in  church.  The  few 
■*^  "  musicians  who  have  had  experience 

in  the  matter,  find  that  in  point  of  flexibility  and 
purity  of  tone  these  voices  are  unsurpassed. 

In  the  European  cities,  schools  are  established 
and  supported  by  government,  with  special 
reference  to  the  encouragement  of  those  youth, 
who,  being  maturally  gifted,  desire  to  become 
proficient  in  music.  From  these  schools,  the 
church  singers  are  selected.  The  boys  connected 
with  the  world-renowned  cathedral  choir  (^Dom 
Chor)  at  Berlin,  are  educated  in  a  school  of  this 
sort.  Music  of  the  highest  character  is  performed 
by  them  with  matchless  skill.  If  we  trace  the 
history  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  the  world 
ever  knew,  we  find  that  they  began  their  career 
as  choristers.  Such  was  the  case  wilh  Palestrina, 
Tallis,  Purcell,  Mozart,  Handel,  Haydn,  Boyce 
and  a  host  of  others. 

The  project  of  employing  such  trebles  in  the 
place  of  female  voices,  has  of  late  been  made  the 
subject  of  animated  and,  at  times,  acrimonious 
discussion.  With  the  question  of  propriety  simply, 
this  article,  has  nothing  to  do.  Its  settlement 
clearly  belongs  to  the  clergy.  The  questions  for 
the  musician  to  settle  are  such  as  these : — Have 
we  not  among  us  much  youthful  talent  which,  if 
encouraged  and  brought  out,  might  be  turned  to 
great  advantage  in  the  choral  service  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  '?  Has  not  the  adaptedness  of 
boys'  voices  to  the  performance  of  true  church 
music  (not  psalm-tunes)  been  to  a  great  extent 
overlooked  in  this  country  ?  Are  not  the  most 
efficient  choirs  in  Europe  those  in  which  the 
treble  is  sung  in  part  or  wholly  by  boys?  Now 
in  replying  affirmatively  to  these  inquireies,  we  do 
by  no  means  seek  to  exclude  the  many  excellent 
female  voices  to  be  found  in  our  choirs.  Such 
voices  are  indeed  quite  sufficient  for  choir  pur- 
poses, where  no  liturgical  form  of  service  is 
adopted.  But  in  the  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  wdiere  the  psalrns  as  well  as  the  canticles 
are  chanted,  a  double  choir  of  boys  is  a  desidera- 
tum. When  the  Te  Deum  is  sung  anthem-wise, 
as  set  to  music  by  correct  Church  writers,  the 
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treble  cannot  be  properly  sustained  by  women ; 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  English  cathe- 
dral composers,  when  they  write  for  the  church, 
never  write  for  other  than  male  voices.  The 
absurdity  of  attempting;  the  performance  of  these 
sublime  compositions  with  a  single  quartet  I  cannot 
better  illustrate,  than  by  relating  the  following 
incident  from  "real  Ufa"  in  one  of  our  choirs. 
The  worthy  organist  (a  true  church  musician  in 
theory  at  least)  undertook  to  lay  aside  for  a 
season  a  modern  and  flimsey  production  known  as 
"Jackson  in  F,"  to  substitute  one  of  greater  merit. 
Tlie  quartet  soon  found  the  ponderous  harmonies 
of  old  Gibbons  too  much  for  them.  The  sturdy 
old  composition  was  not  to  be  "  taken "  by 
portamentos,  sentimental  turns,  or  by  any  other 
species  of  modern  atlack.  The  prima  donna  at 
last  turns  round  to  the  07'ganist  in  disgust  and 
e.xclaims  —  "Oh,  horrid!"  The  organist  in  his 
indignation  demands  —  "Why,  Madam,  what  is 
horrid,  the  music  or  the  performance  ?" 

Boj's  are  now  employed  quite  successfully  in 
many  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  churches. 
Among  the  number  may  be  mentioned  Trinity 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the 
former,  and  St.  IMark's  in  the  latter  city.  The 
double  choir,  connected  with  an  Episcopal  church 
in  our  own  city,  furnishes  a  notable  instance  of 
the  proficiency  which  boys  are  capable  of  making, 
with  moderate  application.  These  choristers 
assemble  for  practice  daily  for  about  one  hour. 
They  are  not  only  competent  to  sustain  the  music 
of  the  church,  but  are  able  to  sing,  even  at  sight, 
anthems  of  a  difficult  character,  and  this  too, 
without  accompaniment ;  an  achievement  which 
but  few  experienced  singers  would  choose  to 
undertake.  This,  with  a  multitude  of  facts  which 
might  be  stated  as  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
proves  the  assertion  made  in  my  first  communica- 
tion, viz :  that  the  ability  to  read  music  "  at  sight" 
is  an  accomplishment  which  boys  acquire  much 
more  readily  than  adults. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  degree  of  indilference 
e.xists  with  the  public  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
Ma»y  persons  entertain  the  notion  that  such 
voices  can  never  be  made  available  in  a  style  of 
music  requiring  finished  execution.  The  stubborn 
facts  1  have  just  quoted,  about  choirs  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  our  own  country,  will  perhaps  have 
a  tendency  to  remove  this  prejudice  in  some 
degree.  That  such  prejudice  does  exist,  is  not 
remarkable  when  we  come  to  consider  the  speci- 
mens occasionally  given  to  the  public  in  the  shape 
of  juvenile  exhibitions,  where  a  motley  assembly 
of  two  or  three  hundred  children  are  tauMit  to 
shriek  temperance  songs  and  juvenile  oratorios  (!) 
Whatever  m.ay  be  themoral  effect  of  such  affairs, 
the  musical  effect  must  be  deplorable.  And  the 
time  will  surely  come  when  a  discerning  public 
will  consign  to  their  proper  rank  those  teachers 
who,  by  getting  up  such  displays,  degrade  the 
standard  of  science  to  a  level  with  their  own 
abilities.  Every  science  has  its  "  professors,"  who 
seem  to  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  popularize 
themselves  with  the  uneducated  masses.  Such 
"professors"  sooner  or  later  fall  to  a  level  with 
the  uncultivated  tastes  to  which  they  pander. 
However,  the  standard  from  which  they  fall  is 
not  very  high,  and  the  damage  to  themselves  from 
the  concussion  is  but  trifling. 

Pjjecentok. 


The  Musical  Critic  of  the  London  Times, 

[From  the  Loudon  Correspond,  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Feb.  20] 

The  London  Times  is  gencrnlly  looked  upon  as  the 
highest  a  ithority  in  mnttcrs  concerning  public  opin- 
ion— in  fact,  for  the  majority  of  the  Britons,  The 
Times  is  public  opinion  itself.  That  it  does  not 
direct  this  opinion  in  politics,  hut  simply  reflect  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  and  the  maicrial  interest 
of  a  few  cupitalists,  is  a  well-known  fact.  The  writers 
are,  individually,  allowed  to  express  no  convictions, 
however  serious  may  be  the  topic  on  which  tliey  are 
called  upon  to  provide  articles.  They  form  a  staff, 
obeying  blindly  the  word  of  command.  I  will 
quote  an  instance  illustrating  the  state  of  things 
which  I  am  discussing.  The  musical  reporter  of 
The  Times,  Mr.  Davison,  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  possesses  extraordinary  literary 
accomplishments  His  style  is  fluent  and  charming-, 
such  indeed  as  can  be  expected  only  from  the  most 
brilliant  feuilletonist.  His  pen  was  unquestionaiily 
a  profitable  acquisition  for  Printins-bouse  Square. 
Rut  on  whirt  conditions  were  his  services  procured  ? 
The  Catholic  letrend  relates  that  the  venerable  Bish- 
op Saint  Remi,  who  received  the  barbarous  founder 
of  the  French  monarchy,  Kins;  Clovis.  into  the  bos- 
om of  the  chureh,  while  in  the  act  of  baptizin;;  the 
royal  neophyte,  exclaimed,  "  Proud  Sicander,  kneel 
down  ;  henceforth,  burn  what  you  have  worshiped, 
and  worship  what  you  burnt"  The  Times,  mutatis 
mutandis,  is  the  Saint  Remi  of  modern  times,  calling 
upon  its  reporters  to  burn,  or,  at  least,  to  bite  with 
the  sharp  tooth  of  criticism,  whatever  they  previously 
held  most  sacred. 

Before  his  conversion,  Mr.  Davison  wrote  in  The 
Musical  Examiner  a  number  of  essays  which  deserv- 
edly attracted  the  attention  of  all  artistic  circles.  He 
was,  at  that  time,  a  fervent  partisan  of  the  new  roman- 
tic and  the  old  classic  school.  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn and  Frederic  Chopin  were  the  gods  of  music, 
and  Davison  their  faithful  prophet.  Armed  cap-a-pie, 
in  due  Don  Quixote  fashion,  he  went  to  war,  not 
against  ima'jinary  wind-mills,  hut  against  the 
"wealthy"  Meyerbeer,  of  whom  he  said  that  "his 
celebritv  was  a  parado.x,"  against  "the  oily  fatness  of 
Rossini's  green  maturity,"  against  the  "  ponderous 
Thalberg,  whose  musical  position  was  a  riddle  for  an 
Qjldipus  to  solve,"  and  a  host  of  composers  of  the 
French  and  Italian  school.  Ho  wrote  for  Wessel  & 
Co.,  the  music  sellers  iu  Regent  street,  "an  essay  on 
the  works  of  Frederic  Chopin,"  "  the  mighty  poet 
and  subtle-souled  psychologist,"  in  which  be  called 
Messrs.  Thalberg,  Diililer  and  their  "detestable  tribe 
of  empty  followers,''  "  harmonic  knife-swallowers" 
and  "crotchety  turners  of  summersets."  In  one 
word,  he  then  bestowed  his  admiration  on  composers 
of  decided  and  individual  genius,  and  did  not  spare 
his  attack  against  the  sclfconccited  children  of 
mediocrity.  The  German  school  of  music  had  at 
last,  found  a  devoted  adept  in  Great  Britain. 

One  day,  however,  or  rather  one  evening,,  the 
tempter  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  gentleman  living 
somewhere  in  Queen  square,  and  connected  in  some 
way  or  other  with  The  Times.  We  are  assured  on 
good  authority  that  the  following  language  was  held 
by  the  enticer  to  the  gifted  critic  : 

"You  are  a  man  of  talent,  and  your  musical 
reports  would  do  honor  to  the  columns  of  the  great 
paper;  but  as  Meyerbeer  is  in  favor  with  the  public, 
you  must  not  attack  Meyerbeer;  as  the  Italian  Opera 
is  in  vogue,  yon  must  sing  the  praises  of  the  Italian 
Opera;  last,  but  not  least,  The  Times  being  an 
English  and  not  a  German  paper,  you  must  prove 
that  Germany  is  declining  and  that  Groat  Britain  is 
about  to  shine  as  the  brightest  star  in  the  musical 
sky.  Are  you  now  prepared  to  write  on  these 
conditions'?" 

Alas  I  Mr.  Davison  did  not  refuse,  and  is  now 
worshipping  what  be  formerly  burnt  with  an  inquisi- 
torial zeal  and  fervor. 

Here  is  what  the  French  would  call  the  secret  dc 
Polichinelle.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  ingenious 
critic,  who  had  declared  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn 
to  be  the  most  accomplished  piano-forte  composers 
that  ever  existed,  who  called  Frederic  Chopin  one  of 
the  greatest  musicians,  rails  now  at  the  artistic  claims 
of  Paris  and  asserts  that  the  decline  of  Germany  is 
at  hand.  Great  Britain  forever  and  in  all  things, 
even  in  music.  To  parody  Mr.  Davison's  own  words, 
ho  is,  in  obedience  to  the  proprietors  of  The  Times, 
"a  self-opinionated  Englishman,  who  ejaculates,  'I 
am  a  Briton,'  and  is  satisfied  that  to  be  a  Briton  is 
to  be  all  that  to  be  is  worth."  If,  as  he  formerly 
complained,  "the  prevailing  tone  of  the  most  popular 
music  of  the  present  day  is  unhealthy  and  vicious  in 
the  extreme,"  are  we  liot  entitled  to  attribute  it  to 
those  numerotis  critics  who,  like  himself,  ever  go 
with  the  tide '?     Ab  uno  disce  omnes. 


New  York,  March  9. — The  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert Saturday  Evening  attracted  an  immense  audi- 
ence, as  usual,  the  Academy  of  Music  being  crowded 
to  overflowing.  The  concert  was  singularly  unin- 
teresting, the  following  being  the  programme : 

PART  I 

Second  Symphony,  in  C,  Op  61,  (2nd  time). . .  .R.  Schumann. 
1.  Lento — Allegro  con  energia.    3.  Lnrghetto. 
2    Scherzo— Mnlto  vivace,  4.  Allegro,  Molto  vivace. 

Aria,  from  the  Oratorio  "  Creation,''  (On  Mighty  Pens)  

Mademoiselle  Marie  de  Ilonde Haydn. 

Solo  for  the  Violin,  "  Hondo  Papageoo" H.  W.  Ernst. 

Mr.  Kdward  Mollenhauer. 

PART  II. 

Concert  Overture,  in  A,  Op.  7,  fiirst  time,] I.  Rietz. 

Scen:t  ed  Aria,  from  the  Opera  "  Oberon".  ..CM.  Von  Weber. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  de  Roodc. 
Solo  for  the  Violin,  "  La  Sylphide,"  [by  request] 

Mr.  Edward  Mollenhauer Mollenhauer. 

Overture  to  "  Egmont,"  in  F  minor L.  Van  Beethoven. 

The  Symphony  received  very  little  applause,  and 
it  was  my  impression  that  it  deserved  no  more  than 
it  received.  But  when  I  consider  to  how  great  an 
extent  trifling  extraneous  circumstances  affect  one's 
enjoyment  of  music,  I  hesitate  to  give  you  any 
decided  opinion.  A  close  atmosphere,  a  slight  pain 
in  the  tooth,  a  crowded  uncomfortable  seat,  a  chat- 
tering neighbor,  even  mere  bodily  fatigue  —  any  of 
these  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  symphony  into  a  suffering, 
or  a  musical  Paradise  into  a  musical  Pandemonium. 
Consequently  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  Schu- 
mann's Op.  61,  excepting  that  it  put  my  next 
neighbor  to  sleep,  and  that  its  somniferous  efl^ect 
upon  myself  was  with  difficulty  resisted.  Of  course, 
I  could  not  thus  appreciate  it,  for  Music  is  such  a 
delicate,  etherial  spirit,  that  we  must  have  all  our 
faculties  about  us,  to  grasp  it,  and  I  often  wonder 
how  any  one  can  talk  of  listening  to  its  harmonies, 
(as  some  persons  do,)  merely  as  a  rest  from  active 
occupation,  and  because  it  gives  them  such  a  quiet 
sensual  delight,  as  to  enable  them  to  think  composedly 
on  other  subjects.  The  same  persons  would  think  it 
highly  absurd  to  visit  a  picture  or  piece  of  statuary, 
without  expecting  to  devote  some  special  attention 
to  its  examination,  and  yet  they  will  saunter  into  a 
concert  room,  and  let  the  sweet  sounds  glide  over 
their  car  without  actually  taking  the  trouble  to  enjoy 
them.  These  same  persons  frequently  fall  asleep, 
and  a  sleepy  man  at  a  concert  not  only  makes 
himself  highly  uncomfortable  in  endeavoring  to  resist 
the  allurement  of  Morpheus,  but  also  makes  himself 
slightly  ridiculous  by  falling  a  victim,  (as  is  almost 
invariably  the  case)  to  these  same  somniferous 
allurements. 

Miss  De  Roode  did  not  come  up  to  my  expecta- 
tions. She  does  not  seem  able  to  sing  an  air  like 
Haydn's  "On  mighty  pens"  —  her  voice  is  not 
majestic  enough  to  satisfy  the  hearer,  and  the  com- 
position allows  no  display  of  that  dramatic  expres- 
sion, which  is  her  peculiar  forte.  In  Weber's  aria, 
she  sang  much  better,  but  was  coldly  received. 

Edward  Mollenhauer  played  as  exquisitely  as 
usual,  exhibiting  wonderful  command  over  his  diffi- 
cult instrument,  and  holding  the  audience  rapt  with 
delight.  The  other  instrumental  selections  presented 
nothing  new  of  interest.  On  the  whole  the  Concert 
was  a  weak  one  —  such  was  the  opinion  of  my  sleepy 
neighbor,  in  which  I  concurred  with  as  much  hearti- 
ness as  one  sleepy  individual  can  be  expected  to 
manifest  to  another  still  more  sleepy  individual. 

The  "American  Music  Association  "  has  given  a 
concert  recently,  consisting  chiefly  of  original  com- 
positions, the  only  one  of  special  merit  being  a 
"  Consecration  Anthem  "  by  Dr.  Hodges,  Organist 
of  Trinity  Church.  It  is  a  solid  composition,  in 
strict  Ecclesiastical  style,  and  was  extremely  well  per- 
formed by  a  quartet,  consisting  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  BosT- 
■wiCK,  Miss  RoBjoiiJf,  Mr.  A.  Johnsox,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Guilmette,  and  by  the  chorus  of  the 
society.  Dr.  Hodges  himself  presiding  at  the  Piano- 
forte.    The  other  contributions  to  American  musical 
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art,  were  a  few  cominon-place  ballads,  and  a  duet 
for  piano-forte  and  clarinet,  hy  J.  N.  Pyciiowski, 
played  by  Mr.  Candide  Bekti,  and  Mr.  Xeifer. 
Mr.  Berti  and  Mr.  Williaii  Mason  performed 
Liszt's  Preludes,  for  two  pianos,  in  splendid  style. 
Miss  C.  M.  SiiEiTARD  made  her  debut  as  a  soprano, 
with  tolerable  suceess. 

Tiialberg  has  leased  our  Academy  of  Music  for 
one  year,  commencing  next  September,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  series  of  grand  concerts,  to  be  varied 
by  occasional  operatic  performances.  No  one  could 
assume  the  management  of  the  opera,  who  could  be 
more  acceptable  to  our  public.  Mr.  Thalberg's  per- 
sonal popularity  is  very  great  here,  and  will  certainly 
have  considerable  effect  in  ensuring  the  success  of 
his  speculation.  Mr.  TJlljian,  his  agent,  will  sail 
shortly  for  Europe,  to  obtain  fresh  artists,  and  it  is 
even  rumored  that  Balfe  will  be  engaged  as  Con- 
ductor. In  the  meantime  Maretzek  will  give  a 
short  operatic  season  at  Kiblo's  with  Mme  Gazzan- 
IGA  as  prima  donna,  and  Mme.  Paez,  who  recently 
failed  so  ignominiously  at  the  Philadelphia  Opera 
House,  may  also  appear. 

Nobody  knows  how  Stkakosch's  operatic  specu- 
lation succeeds,  but  were  he  losing  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, it  is  not  very  probable  he  would  continue  the 
season.  There  was  a  splendid  house  present  Friday 
night  to  hear  Cora  de  Wiliiorst  in  iwciVt.  She 
sings  to-night  in  the  ''  Child  of  the  Regiment,"  and 
on  Wednesday  takes  a  benefit,  before  leaving  for 
Europe  to  pursue  her  much  needed  musical  studies. 
Her  performance  on  Friday  evening  was,  by  far,  the 
most  successful  she  has  yet  given. 

The  '-Old  Folks,"  from  Boston,  gave  a  couple  of 
Concerts  at  the  Tabernacle,  last  week,  but  owing 
to  inefiicient  management,  they  were  not  promi- 
nently before  notice,  and  the  usual  courtesies  were 
not  e.xtended  to  the  press,  who  consequently  treated 
the  ''Old  Folks"  with  silent  contempt — and  the 
press  is  everything  here. 

Ole  Bitll  gave  a  concert  Friday  evening,  at 
Dodwonh's  Soloon,  and  for  the  first  time  I  could 
appreciate  the  wild  enthusiasm  which  Paganini  once 
excited.  Ole  Bull  is  wonderful — marvellous — and 
what  increases  the  interest  with  which  we  listen  to 
his  performances,  is  the  marked  individuality  of  his 
character,  observable  in  his  countenance,  and  the 
workings  of  his  features,  as  he  so  visibly  enters  into 
the  .spirit  of  his  rnusic.  His  performance  of  Paganini's 
Variations  on  the  air  "Hope  told  a  flattering  tale," 
was  one  of  those  astonishing  feats  which  knock  criti- 
cism quite  speechless  with  amazement.  It  scarcely 
seemed  possible  that  a  man  could  produce  so  dis- 
tinctly with  one  violin,  the  effect  of  several  instru- 
ments, by  simultaneously  playing  a  pizzicnto  accom- 
paniment with  one  band,  and  a  flowing  melody  with 
harmonic  chords,  with  the  other.  Yet  this  is  what 
Ole  Bull  does.  Those  who  have  heard  him  in  his 
youth  say  he  has  lost  none  of  bis  former  power  and 
spirit,  and  by  declaring  him  to  be  the  most  astonish- 
ing violinist  since  Paganini,  fully  endorse  the  other- 
wise unimportant  opinion  of  Tkovator. 

New  York,  March  10— A  slight  indisposition 
prevents  me  from  giving  you  more  than  a  hurried 
account  of  our  third  Philharmonic  Concert,  which 
took  place  last  Saturday  evening.  The  audience 
was  not  quite  so  large  as  on  previous  occasions,  the 
programme  being  perhaps  not  quite  as  attractive  to 
the  general  public.  The  Symphony  was  Schu- 
mann's, in  C,  op.  61,  and  the  Overtures  Goethe's 
Egmonl,  and  a  Concert-Overture  by  Eietz.  These 
were  all  very  well  played  ;  in  the  Symphony  par- 
ticularly the  first  and  last  movements.  The  compo- 
sition by  Rietz  was  brilliant  and  well  instrumented, 
but  rather  common-place,  and  full  of  reminiscences. 
The  instrumental  soloist  was  Edward  Mollen- 
HAnER,  who  showed  his  usunlmastcry  of  the  violin  in 
the  old  "  Sylphide,"  by  himself,  and  a  "  Rondo  Papa- 


geno,"  pretty,  efTectivc,  and  apparently  exceedingly 
difficult,  by  Ernst.  Miss  De  Roode  was  the  vocal- 
ist of  the  evening,  and  was,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say, 
only  prevented  from  making  a  complete  failure  by 
the  extreme  good  nature  of  the  public,  who,  in  view 
of  her  evident  agitation,  applauded  generously.  Her 
voice,  which  in  a  medium-sized  room,  and  with  the 
piano,  appears  full  and  strong,  was  entirely  too  weak 
for  the  immense  Academy,  and  even,  it  seemed  to 
me,  for  an  orchestral  accompaniment.  And  to  this 
natural  disadvantage,  she  had  added  another  of  her 
own  creating,  in  the  unfortunate  choice  of  her  pieces. 
They  were  the  extremely  difficult  arias,  "  On  mighty 
pens,"  from  the  •'  Creation,"  and  Ocean,  da  Unrjeheuer, 
from  Weber's  "  Oberon."  These  are  both  composi- 
tions which  none  but  a  very  great  singer  should  un- 
dertake ;  the  chief  beauty  and  interest  of  the  first 
lying  in  the  perfect  representation  of  the  many  tone- 
pictures  it  contains,  and  the  last  requiring  the  utmost 
dramatic  force  to  make  it  appear  to  advantage,  when 
robbed  of  the  stage  accessions  which  it  originally 
requires.  It  is  very  high,  and  very  fatiguing,  and 
Miss  De  Roode  was  not  by  any  means  equal  to  an 
artistic  rendering  of  it.  I  could  not  but  pity  her, 
and  wish  that  she  had  been  contented  with  simpler 
means  of  showing  her  powers. 

Ole  Bull  is  giving  a  series  of  concerts,  assisted 
by  various  artists,  which  are  said  to  fill  Dodworth's 
Saloon  very  well.  Thalberg's  Matinees  are  draw- 
ing themselves  out  into  an  endless  chain — the  first 
series  of  three  was  followed,  or  rather  doce-tailed  by 
a  second  of  two,  that  again  by  a  third,  and  in  among 
these  again  came  sundry  single  ones.  Last  night 
the  maestro  gave  a  grand  concert,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Harmonic  Society,  who  performed  Rossini's 
Stahat  Mater,  and  for  next  week  new  attractions  are 
promised.  t 

Cincinnati,  O.  March  4. — Our  city  has  recently 
taken  quite  a  start  in  musical  matters  and  our 
progress  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  your  Journal. 
During  the  past  weeks  wo  have  enjoyed  some 
important  performances  by  home  societies.  Our  new 
"Philharmonic  Society,"  which  is  organized  upon 
the  plan  of  the  New  York  Pliilharmonic,  thus  far  has 
given  two  Concerts  and  three  afternoon  Rehearsals. 
In  the  last  Concert,  which  was  the  first  of  three 
Subscription  Concerts,  they  treated  us  to  the  superb 
"Pastoral  Symphony"  by  Beethoven.  The  audience 
numl)ercd  nearly  500  (living)  heads.  They  seemed 
spell-bound  in  listening  to  the  heavenly  strains  of  the 
greatest  of  all  musical  masters;  there  was  not  a 
whisper,  hardly  a  breath.  This  audience,  we  suppose, 
was  not  exactly  after  the  Now  York  pattern.  The 
afternoon  Rehearsals  have  also  been  well  and  silently 
attended;  as  yet  the  latest  New  York  fashion  of 
handing  round  chocolate  and  ice  cream  has  not  been 
adopted.  The  Orchestra  has  about  30  members  and 
is  well  proportioned  :  two  double  Basses  and  7  violins 
give  a  very  fine  basis  to  it,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  a 
good  deal  more  satisfactory  than  the  transient 
Orchestras,  the  old  "  Germanians"  and  JuUien's,  we 
have  had  here.  Our  leader,  Mr.  L.  Ritter,  is  a  man 
of  thorough  musical  knowledge,  of  a  wide  interest 
in  old,  new  and  "future"  Music:,  and  of  the  purest 
intentions.  He  leads  also  our  new  Vocal  "  St. 
Cecilia"  Society,  which  a  few  days  ago  performed 
the  whole  of  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  with  the 
German  text,  with  a  chorus  of  70  or  80  singers  and 
an  Orchestra  of  about  30;  in  all,  over  100  perform- 
ers. It  was  a  very  creditable  performance.  The 
writer  a  fev.'  months  ago  heard  in  New  York  "Eli" 
by  the  Mendelssohn  Society,  and  has  no  hesitation 
in  asserting,  that  ours  can  boast  of  a  good  deal  more 
precision  and  promptness.  It  was  probably  the  first 
performance  in  the  States  of  an  Oratorio  with  the 
original  German  text  by  so  largo  a  Society.  Think 
of  the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  and  the  whole  of  "  St. 
Paul"'  in  the  Western  back  woods! 


Dresden,  Feb.  \\.— (Concluded  from  last  week.) 
— As  I  think  it  must  interest  you  and  perhaps  give 
you  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  condition  of  mu- 
sical taste  in  this  capital,  (which  is  certainly  a  very 
controlling  capital  in  this  department  of  Art,)  I  will 
give  you  a  catalogue  of  some  of  the  music  I  have 
heard  here,  omitting,  of  course,  that  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  In  opera,  Oberon,  four  times  ; 
Cost  fan  tiitle,  twice ;  Der  FreischiUz,  twice  ;  the 
Zauberflote ;  Meyerbeer's  "North  Star,"  (which  I 
cannot  admire);  Fra  Diamlo ;  tlie  "Templar  and 
Jewess,"  of  Capellmeister  Marschner,  very  fine  and 
effective  ;  "  Don  Juan,"  very  finely  given  ;  Euryanlhe, 
Lucia,  &c.  The  company  is  very  good.  Madame 
Bukdk-Net,  the  soprano,  probably  one  of  the  first 
now  on  the  continent,  is  a  fixture  here,  under  a  year's 
engagement,  and  appears  in  every  opera.  Fraulein 
Krall  is  a  pleasing  second  soprano,  arch  and  pretty ; 
a  charming  voice,  but  not  a  great  singer.  In  the  alto 
line,  Krebs-Miciialesi  is  the  best,  tho'  not  great, 
but  makes  the  best  Elvira  I  have  seen  since  I  was  in 
Paris  in  1840.  Tichatsciieck,  the  tenor,  has  been 
a  great  singer.  He  is  said  to  be  over  60,  but  man- 
ages to  look  and  act  like  40,  and  still  sings  extremely 
well.  They  have  a  very  good  buffo  bass  singer  and 
actor  in  Herr  Aeiger.  The  choruses  are  much 
better  than  with  us,  or  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris, 
and  the  old  Hunter's  Chorus  in  the  FreischiUz  was 
given  as  I  had  never  heard  it  before.  The  fairy 
groupings  in  "  Oberon  "  are  really  exquisite,  and 
that  opening  chorus  brought  D.'s  Club  vividly  be- 
fore my  imagination.  The  Cosi  fan  tutte  is  a  lovely 
little  piece,  with  the  most  meagre  and  insignificant 
plot,  and  seems  to  me  as  well  played  as  possible. 
But  the  great  reputation  of  the  Opera  here  rests 
mainly  on  the  Orchestra,  which  is  also  said  to  be  the 
best  in  Europe.  I  care  not  whether  it  be  or  not ;  it 
is  certainly  the  best  I  ever  heard,  and  I  have  been 
lately  (three  months  ago)  sitting  behind  those  soap- 
locks  of  BOTTESINI,  at  the  Italians,  in  Paris,  where 
he  is  now  conductor.  This  remarkable  orchestra  is 
presided  over  by  Herr  Krebs,  Kapellmeister  of  the 
King  of  Saxony,  who  has  a  genius  for  his  depart- 
ment of  work. 

Of  the  less  pretentious  Quartet-vereins,  there  are 
many.  I  belong  to  one,  the  "Musikulischer,"  where 
they  give  just  such  a  programme,  once  a  fortnight, 
as  our  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  in  Boston,  but 
they  do  not  play  as  well.  Here,  as  in  most  meetings 
of  the  kind,  the  ladies  sit  together,  filling  the  floor  of 
the  principal  room,  the  gentlemen  standing  under  and 
outside  of  the  arches  which  generally  separate  the 
room  into  two  parts,  a  few  getting  seats  on  the  out- 
skirts, {literati//,  sometimes.)  Three  or  four  times 
during  the  winter,  these  Vereins  give  what  they  call 
a  "  Thee  dansanf'  to  their  members.  We  attended 
one  of  these.  A  band  of  one  of  the  regiments  plays 
Polkas,  Waltzes  and  Quadrilles,  and  dancing  is  kept 
up  briskly,  and  with  an  energy  unknown  out  of  Ger- 
many, fron  7  till  10  or  lOj^',  when  tho  supper  is 
announced.  And  this  important  element  in  German 
social  life  must  not  go  undescribod.  In  a  large  suit 
of  rooms,  adjoining  every  dancing  or  concert  hall  in 
Dresden,  tables  are  set  out,  quite  plainly,  but  very 
clean ;  a  carte  de  restaurant,  with  the  prices  of  the 
dishes  marked  against  them,  is  upon  each  table. 
The  tables  are  of  various  sizes,  from  eight  to  twenty 
seats.  Parties  of  intimates  take  a  table  or  an  end 
of  a  table  and  call  for  what  they  please,  paying 
therefor  at  the  time. 

We  were  almost  completely  strangers  at  the  first 
of  these  parties,  but  the  President  of  the  association 
put  us  into  pleasant  company  at  a  table  of  eight,  and 
as  we  sat  down,  introduced  me  as  follows  in  Ger- 
man :  Herr ,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce 

you  to  Fraulein  Maria  Wieck,  (and  aside,  sister  of 
Ci.AKA  Schumann,  the  first  pianist  in  Dresden,) 
Herr  Wieck,  her  father,  Herr  Wieck,  her  brother, 
and   so   with   Mrs. ;    then   to   several    officers 


no 
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in  uniform,  nnd  we  commenced  our  snpper.  My 
fiienrt — stiive  to  imagine  us — a  party  of  ciglit — 
in  ball  ilress — sitting'  down  to  a  liot  supper  of  veal 
cutlets  and  stewed  slrintj  beans,  Kliine  wine,  &c.  But 
we  liad  a  very  pleasant  time.  Marie  Wieck  is  pleas- 
ing, rather  pretty,  and  speaks  tolerable  English,  and 
intimated  a  desire  to  po  to  the  U.  S  if  she  could  feci 
assured  of  success.  I  have  not  yet  Iieard  her  play. 
Ilerr  Bi^assmann  is  the  best  pianist  here,— a  young 
man,  ami  member  of  the  TonUiinstler,  as  are  all  the 
best  artists  of  the  place. 

BOSTON,  MAE.  14,  1857. 


CONGE  RTS. 
The  last  Piiiliiaismonic  Concert  was  a 
grand  one.  The  jNIusie  Hall  presenteJ  an  in- 
spirinfi  show  of  audience,  altliouj;!)  not  full,  and 
■we  congratulate  Mr.  Zerraiin  upon  this  satis- 
factory, though  late,  response  to  his  brave  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  orchestral  music,  as  heartily  as  we 
thank  him  for  the  good  things  he  has  given  ns, 
and  above  all  for  that  ever-glorious  Sym|iliony  by 
Schubert.     But  first  let  us  record  the  programme  : 

PART  I. 

1  — Gr.and  Symy^hony,  in  C  iiinjor, Schubert. 

I.  Aniiaute  cnn  motn,  Allegro  iiia  non  troppn  — II.  AnUaute. 
Ill    Scherzo,  Alle;;r<». — iv.  Allepriti  viv;iee. 
2— Scenn  iind  Arin  :  "  Wie  n.ahte  iiiir  der  :^chlllI^nleV," 

from  the  opera  D'-r  Frf.srAwiz Weber. 

Malaiue  £ertha  Johauu£en. 
PART  II. 

3— Festival  Overture, .Tulius  Rietz. 

[Kiraf  time  in  liostnn  ] 

4— f7.  Bloreen  Sf.Vndthen, Sehnhert. 

6.  Volk:>lied, Kiiekcn. 

Madame  Eeriha  .TohaniiSen. 

5— Chorus  of  Pil^rrims,  from  Tannlidnsfr, Wagner 

Sung  by  a  Select  Choir  of  Male  Voices. 

6— Waltz  di  Bi-avura Benzano. 

I^I.-t'hjme  Borflia  JohaoDSen. 
7— Overture:  "William  TelT' Ro."Sir.i. 

That  Symphony  was  the  richest  feast  of  instru- 
mental music  we  have  Iieard  this  winter.     We  do 
not  say  of  eour.se  that  it  surpasses  Beethoven's  C 
minor;   but,  considering  its  greater  novelty,  we 
listen   to   it  just   now   with    a   fresher    interest. 
Intrinsically  it  is  a  work  of  genius,  a  truly  inspired 
creation,  from  beginning  to  end;   as  truly  so  as 
any  Symjihony  by  Beetlioven  or  Mozart.    Indeed 
outside  of  Beethoven  (and  with  a  full  recognition 
of  the  merits  of  his  predecessors  and  of  Mendels- 
sohn in  this  line)  we  know  no  work  of  instrumental 
music  that  appears  to  us  so  great,  that  so  e.xalls 
and  fill^  the  listener.     It  tingles  with  imaginalive 
life  and  ecstacy  in  every  bar;  it  teems  with  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  ideas,  which  are  wrought  up  and 
carried    through    with    logical    con.-istency    and 
vigor;   it  is  equally  remarkable  for  melodies  of 
startling  individuality    and    beauty    as   for    the 
wildest   wealih   of  modulation    and   the   richest 
instrumental  coloring;  it  is  full  of  solemnity  and 
full  of  joy,  and  with  its  buoyant  rhythm  treads  on 
air   like   one  caught  up  by  the  divine  afflatus. 
And  then,  as  Schumann  says  of  it,  "its  heavcnhi 
lenijlh,  like  a  thick  novel  in  four  volumes  by  Jean 
Paul!"      Ah,  there's  tlie  rub!  we  fear  nianv  of 
the  audience  thought  only  of  the  length  and  found 
it  very  tedious.     Cerlainly  that  was  the  ease  with 
some  of   the    newspaper  critics.      We   think   it 
may  be  curious  and  not  altogether  uninstructive 
to  string  togeihcr  some  of  these  ciilical  opinions 
which  appeared  in  Monday's  papers.     If  they  do 
not  show  the  worth  of  Schuherl's  Symphony,  ihey 
show  its   length.     It  will  be  seen   ihat  witnesses 
differ,  not  only  as  to  "melody,"  but  even  as  to 
effect  on  the  audience. 


The  orchestral  performances  and  Pilirrim  Chorus  by 
a  select  choir  of  male  voices  were  acceptable  generally, 
thouRh  Schubert's  Syinpbonv  wearied  by  its  excessive 
length — '55  minutes — and  Rietz's  Festival  overture 
wasted  the  encrpiy  of  this  orchestra  and  much  valuable 
time  for  no  good  purpose.  There  was  too  great  a  slice 
of  "Young  Germany"  in  this  programme'for  general 
enioymentor  satisfaction,  but  the  performers  gave 
their  best  care  and  skill  to  make  it  palatable. — Eveninrj 
Gazette. 

As  to  the  symphony  by  Schubert,  with  which  the 
performances  commenced,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
think  it  worth  nn  hour's  time  of  two  thousand  people, 
so  long  as  we  have  compositions  of  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn, riavrln  or  Mozart  that  are  not  worn  out. 
The  snnqs  of  Schubert  arc  unrivalled, 'but  be  does  not 
wield  the  wand  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  illustrious 
four,  has  enchanted  tbc  world.  The  symphony  has 
beautiful  passages,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  us.  they  were 
fairly  brought  out;  but  nretty  passages  will  not  make 
a  symphony,  any  more  than  pleasinsr  fancies  or  lyrical 
strains  will  make  an  epic  poem. — Atlas. 

Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  during  the  performance  of 
the  first  piece,  but  notwithstanding  its  great  length  it 
is  not  wearisome  when  treated  in  the  masterly  manner 
of  Saturday  evening.  It  is  a  beautiful  work.  Schu- 
bert as  a  nielodist,  is  unrivalled,  and  this  peculiarity 
of  his  permeates  the  entire  composition.  It  was 
heard  with  rapt  attention,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
movement  the  audience  expressed  the  pleasure  they 
were  experiencing. —  TraveUcn\ 

A  second  hearing  of  Schubert's  Symnbony  (in  C 
major)  does  not  amend  the  feeling  of  tediousness  and 
ennui  which  ensued  from  the  former.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  portion  of  the  Andante,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  symphonic  form,  certainly  not  as  much 
as  in  the  overture  to  William  Tell,  which  has  distinct 
themes.  Forty-five  minutes  attention  to  "broken 
crockery"  and  forty  horse  brass  power  does  not  eluci- 
date a  great  degree  of  pleasure,  or  at  the  best,  the  ten 
minutes  enjoyment  of  one  movement  does  not  "nay" 
for  the  other  infliction.  The  new  overture  ("  Festi- 
val," by  Julius  Ficitz.)  is  a  pleasing  production  of  the 
Young  German  School,  but  it  disn'avs  no  feature  of 
originality  or  great  genius.  The  William  Tell  over- 
ture is  a  standard  composition,  always  asreeable  and 
piquant,  and  the  best  known  to  the  public  of  any  of 
Ro.ssini's  compositions.  It  was  needed  after  the  sur- 
feit of  braying  and  crashing  instrumentals  which  the 
audience  had"  sat  through,  that  something  should  be 
given  to  soothe  the  perturbed  mind,  and  the  grace- 
ful vocalism  of  Madame  Johannsen  smoothed  the 
way  to  receive  the  final  strains  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
delightful  overture  which  closed  the  evening's  enter- 
tainments.— .Tournal. 

The  Symphony,  new  to  much  of  the  audience, 
prolix  in  its  construction  and  its  themes  elaborated  to 
the  exhaustion  of  instrumental  resources,  failed  to 
make  an  impression.  Its  full  groundwork  of  harmony, 
dignified  treatment  and  gleams  of  melodic  beauty, 
scarcely  compensated  for  a  want  of  directness  of  lead- 
ing motive,  a  rounded  symmetry  of  figures,  and  that 
picturesque  grouping  of  musical  fancies  which  in  Beet- 
hoven's works  of  the  kind  so  immediately  fill  the 
mind's  eye  and  catch  the  dainty  musical  ear. —  Tran- 
script. 

Schubert's  glorious  symphony  (in  C  Major)  it  was 
indeed  delightful  to  hear  again.  We  hardly  know 
any  composition  of  this  kind  .so  interesting.  It  is 
more  Beethovenish  even,  than  S0})ie  of  Beethoven's 
own.  Without  imitation  of  any  master,  it  seems  free 
from  mannerism  of  any  kind,  and  thoroughly  original, 
the  wnrk  of  a  master,  most  evidently,  in  conception 
and  logical  treatment.  The  themes  are  most  beauti- 
ful and  their  development  admirable.  The  solemn  and 
magnificent  andante  of  the  second  movement,  is  to  us 
the  most  remarkable  part  and  is  as  the  similar  move- 
ment in  Beethoven's  "  Ileroica,"  or  the  grand  funeral 
march  of  Chopin,  wdiich  it  much  resembles.  The 
symphony  was  wonderfully  well  played. —  Telegraph. 

Poor  Schubert!  Out  of  the  six  but  two  who 
recognize  a  decent  Symphony  in  ll.is  thy  greatest 
work,  which  Mcndcl.-sohn  and  Schumann,  when 
they  exhumed  it  from  the  immense  mass  of  ihy 
posihuninus  manuscripts,  rejoiced  over  as  having 
saved  to  the  world  a  pearl  of  inestimable  price  ! 
Bolli  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  the  two  men 
whom  the  haters  of  the  "  New  School "  pit  against 
each  oiher,  making  the  first  the  type  of  all  that 
approved,  lasting  excellence,  against  which  the 
"  men  of  the  Future"  so  oflend  !  They  thought, 
and  all  Germany  thinks  with  ihem,  that  Schubert, 
whose  genius  fur  song-writing  surpassed  all  others, 
was  even  greater  in  his  instrumental  music,  and 
particularly  in  this  his  Seventh  Symphony.  (It 
was  written  in  March,  1S28  ;  he  died  the  Novem- 
ber following.  Schumann  found  seven  of  his 
Symphonies ;  it  is  since  said  that  there  are  twelve. 


This  one   alone  is  published.)     No  young  com- 
poser of  his  day  so  interested  Beethoven. 

This  date  shows,  (only  one  year  after  the 
death  of  Beethoven),  that  the  work  is  by  no 
means  to  be  classed  with  the  "music  of  the 
future."  And  as  to  "broken  crockery,"  absence 
of  the  ".symphonic  form,"  and  all  that,  the  criii- 
cism  deals  in  cateh-words,  and  not  genuine  per- 
ceptions or  ideas.  Will  the  writer  perhaps  inform 
us  in  what  the  symphonic  form  consists  ?  If 
Beethoven's  or  Mendels.sohn'3  symphonies  are 
models  of  it,  we  must  assure  him  that  Schubert's 
follows,  throughout,  the  same  general  plan  of 
structure.  For  a  first  movement,  we  have  a 
slow  Introduction,  the  religious  theme  of  wliicb  is 
first,  as  it  were,  intoned  by  the  horn,  and  then 
worked  up  by  the  orchestra,  with  a  Beethoven- 
like  suVilimity ;  and  then  starts  o(T  the  Allegro, 
which  has  a  leading  and  an  answering  theme,  the 
first  bold,  heroic,  full  of  nerve,  the  second  of  an 
exquisite  gaiety,  anil  these  are  staled,  contrasted, 
blended,  di.scussed,  illustrated  in  the  usual  sym- 
phonic manner,  with  perfect  directness  and  con- 
sistency, ypt  with  endless  variety  and  beauty  of 
outline  and  cnlorin.2,  until  near  the  end  the 
religious  horn  theme,  or  a  phra.se  of  it,  pounds  in 
from  one  part  or  another  of  the  orchestra,  and 
rounds  oflT  the  who'e  to  still  completer  unity. 
The  Andante  is  marvellously  befiuiiful,  with  a 
pervading  melody,  in  form  like  other  Andantes, 
and  only  growing  to  such  length,  because  its 
thoughts  are  so  inspired,  so  pregnant,  that  they 
haunt  and  tempt  the  mind  along,  and  seem 
too  beautiful,  and  too  significant  to  end.  The 
Scherzo,  strong  and  jovial  and  riotous,  is  tlie 
usual  quick  three-four  movement  in  two  parts  ; 
followed  by  the  usual  Trio,  which  in  this  case  is 
very  long.  (Schubert  loved  to  keep  up  the  Scherzo 
mood),  but  is  built  on  a  buoyant,  triumphant,  glo- 
rious theme,  worthy  to  be  so  prolonged.  The 
Finale  has  the  usual  Rondo  form,  and  is  elated 
with  ideas  such  as  come  only  to  the  mind  in  its 
.happiest  moments,  and  must  not  be  dismissed 
hastily.  After  listening  to  so  much  before,  (and 
music,  which,  if  it  speaks  to  one  at  all,  has  been 
most  excitinn),  the  fulness  of  this  last  movement 
may  possibly  cloy  one  whose  appetite  may  not  be 
in  its  best  state  as  to  keenness  and  endurance. 
But  hundreds  listened,  and  drank  in  joy  and 
inspiration  through  the  whole  four  movements. 
Now  that  a  large  part  of  a  miscellaneous  audi- 
ence, hearing  such  a  work,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  should  find  it  lengthy  and  fatiguing,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  and  no  one  can  blame  them. 
But  that  "critics,"  Ihey  who  are  supposed  to  be 
more  appreciative  than  the  many,  and  to  be  the 
leaders  of  0[iinion,  should  simply  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  most  common  tastes  and  prejudices, 
flatter  the  popular  ignorance,  reduce  all  to  the 
standard  of  amusement  and  success  with  idle 
listeners,  and  find  nothing  in  a  great  work  of 
genius  to  report  of  but  its  length,  is  something 
droll  and  lamentable.  Such  criticisms,  to  borrow 
a  luminous  phrase  from  one  of  them,  do  not "  eluci- 
date a  great  deal  of  pleasure." 

Is,  then,  the  popularity  of  a  symphony,  on  the 
first  hearing,  the  true  criterion  of  merit?  And 
is  great  length,  (a  thing  to  be  avoided  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  all  will  admit),  a  sin  th.it  cancels  every 
merit  in  a  work  of  genius?  "  Hamlet "  is  very 
long;  yet  we  never  heard  it  called  a  poor  play. 
The  "  Messiah  "  is  long  ;  yet  it  parses  for  a  pretty 
fair  Oratorio.     So  of  the  "  Choral    Symphony." 
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We  shouM  tri.'mble  for  llie  fate  of  all  of  tliuse, 
were  tlicv  on  trial,  as  new  works,  before.  siuMi 
judges.  This  Symphony  is  long,  but  can  you 
find  a  loenk  spot  in  it  ? 

But  we  have  not  room  for  a  cliapter  npon 
musical  erilieism.  To  return  to  tlio  concert. 
The  sym[>liony  was  better  played  than  we  have 
before  heard  it,  (in  the  summer  of  1852,  by  a 
small  orchestra  under  Mr.  SuCK,  and  in  the 
winters  of  '53  and. '54,  by  the  Germanian.s).  It 
was  one  of  the  best  orchestral  performances  we 
have  yet  had.  The  Overture  by  Rielz,  written 
for  the  Diisscldorf  Feslival,  (too  early,  too,  for 
"  musie  of  the  future"),  is  quite  a  musician-like 
and  [ilcasing  siMious  compo.^ition,  not  at  all  outre 
and  singular,  but  such  as  might  have  come,  appa- 
rently, from  any  clever  follower  of  Mendelssohn. 
The  only  "  Zukunfis  "  music  in  the  programme, 
therefore,  (critics  to  the  contrary),  was  the 
Tannliiiuxev  chorus,  whicli  u  popular  enough  for 
our  critics,  and  was  sung  by  a  fine  band  of  male 
voices. 

The  vocal  part  of  the  entertainment  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  Muie.  Joii.vnnsen  fully  jus- 
tified the  good  report  that  c.amo  before  her. 
Since  Jenny  Lind,  we  have  not,  verily,  heard 
the  scena  from  the  FrcijscldUz  sung  so  satisfactorily 
by  any  one.  To  be  sure,  here  was  not  by  any 
means  the  consummate  e.xecution  of  a  Sontag; 
but  tliere  was  very  superior  execution,  a  voice  far 
more  rich  and  telling,  and  a  magnetic  quality,  a 
soul  and  fervor  in  the  whole  delivery,  which  there 
was  no  mistaking.  Schubert's  "  Ilark  the  lark  !" 
was  sung  in  the  true  spirit,  charmingly,  but  the 
laily  did  not  play  the  piano  accompaniment  so 
delicately  as  might  be.  The  Volkslied  was  naive 
and  bright,  and  in  the  Waltz  she  showed  remark- 
able skill  in  bravura  singing  (far  less  of  course 
than  Sontag  or  Lagrange)  and  put  a  deal  of 
energy  into  the  concluding  cadence.  It  cost  her 
a  little  time  to  get  "acclimated"  to  the  hall  and 
to  the  Iiigh  pitch  of  the  orchestra;  and  she  labored 
under  a  cold,  which  accounted  for  an  occasional 
thin  or  worn  tone,  but  in  spite  of  all  she  triumphed, 
and  her  singing  grew,  and  will  grow,  should  we 
hear  her  again,  upon  her  audience. 

Mr.  Zerrahn  has  toiled  severely  that  we 
might  have  good  music.  Tlie  last  concert  saved 
him  from  loss  of  money, but  not  from  loss  of  lime  ; 
the  series  hasyiehled  /a'mbut  door-keeper's  wages. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  appetite  of  the  public  has 
only  awakened  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  really 
craves  more.  AVhy  then  should  we  not  have 
another  concert — a  Benefit  concert  to  Mr.  Carl 
Zerraun  ? 


Music  in  Europe. 

In  Germany,  the  interest  in  the  New  School  Music 
seems  to  be  increasing ;  at  all  events,  its  leading  cre- 
ators, or  manufacturers  —  whichever  we  may  clioose 
to  call  thorn  —  show  no  sign.s  of  relaxing  their  activity. 
RiciI.viiD  'Wagnek,  who  writes  his  ov.n  librettos,  on 
the  theory  that  the  poem  and  the  music  should  be  one 
birth,  one  whole,  and  who  regards  his  Tannhuuser  and 
Lohengri  Jias  but  experiments,  is  at  work  on  his 
intended  masterpiece,  Die  A7c'6e?!m(7CTi.  This  musical 
drama  will  be  composed  of  four  parts:  IVieingold, 
M'allkurc,  Sicfffried  and  Siei/fricd's  Tod.  The  repre- 
sentation will  take  four  evenings.  AVagner  is  build- 
ing a  theatre  on  purpose,  at  Zurich,  his  place  of 
exile,  and  the  best  singers  in  Europe  will  be  engaged 
for  the  occasion.  The  first  two  parts  are  already  com- 
posed, but  the  whole  will  not  be  ready  under  a  year 
or  two.  There  is  an  absurd  report  that  Liszt  has 
entered  the  religious  order  of  Franciscan  Monks  at 


Pcsth.  It  is,  very  likely,  a  joke  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies,  based  on  the  religions  subjects  of  his  recent 
compositions.  A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Kcw 
York  Efeuiiifl  Post  says  of  him: 

Letters  dated  nth  inst.,  have  been  received  from 
hiiii  in  Paris,  in  ^^■hi(■h  he  speaks  a  good  deal  of  music, 
but  not  a  single  word  of  any  intention  of  becoming  a 
monk.  At  the  request  of  Liszt,  the  poet  Otto 
Roqncttc  has  just  written  a  legend  in  six  scenes  on 
the  life  of  St.  Elizabeth,  which  is  destined  for  the 
innuguratinn  of  the  Salle  do  Wartburg,  recently  cnni- 
nletcd  in  the  palace  of  the  Landgrave  of  Thnringen. 
Liszt,  niorcover,  proposes  to  compose  a  symnhony  on 
the  battle  of  the  Iluns,  from  the  picture  of  Kaulbach, 
as  soon  as  he  has  terminated  his  Schiller  symnhony, 
en'itled  '' The  Ideal."  This  is  not  all.  When  he  has 
finished  the  new  mass  on  which  he  is  now  occupied, 
he  intends  to  write  an  ecclesiastical  cantata,  which 
will  iinetically  and  musically  illustrate  the  eight 
beatitudes  of  the  '■  Sermon  on  the  ISIount,"  and  an 
oratorio,  "The  Christ,"  the  text  of  which  will  be  by 
Frederick  RUckert. 

There  is  a  suspicious  report  that  Ilcrr  Lachncr  is 
about  to  finish  Slendelssohn's  Loyaley,  of  which  opera 
he  has  left  only  fragments.  Mendelssohn's  "  Wal- 
purgis  Night"  Cantata  has  just  reached  the  Concerts 
of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris.  The  German  musical 
papers  are  a  long  time  in  reaching  us,  and  we  have 
seen  no  programmes  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  con- 
certs for  a  long  time.  Concerts  and  operas  go  on 
there,  and  in  all  the  German  cities,  as  iisTial,  but 
with  uncommon  barrenness  of  novelty,  although  it 
were  worth  an  American's  while  to  hear  what  our 
correspondent  has  heard  in  Dresden  this  winter.  In 
Berlin,  the  opera  given  at  the  Royal  Opera  House 
on  Mozart's  birth  day  was  Donizetti's  UElisir!  At 
Leipzig  the  reigning  opera,  by  last  accounts,  was  M- 
Auber's  Giistace.    At  Vienna  the  art  languishes. 

At  Paris  the  long  expected  opera,  Psi/c/ie,  by  M. 
Aubroise!  Thomas,  has  come  outatthe  Opera  Com- 
ique  some  say  successfully.  Mme.  Ugalde  was  Cupid, 
Mile.  Lefevre,  Psyche,  and  M.  Battaille,  Mercury. 
At  the  Opera,  we  read  of  little  besides  Verdi,  chiefly 
the  Traviata,  or  the  Trovatorc  done  into  French, 
and  hence  less  successful  than  usual.  But  there  are 
various  symptoms  of  a  classical  turn  in  Paris.  The* 
Socictc  des  Jijunes  Artistes  have  produced  fragments  of 
Gluck's  Alci'Ste, — a  failure,  because  Gluck's  inusic 
cannot  well  be  separated  from  the  stage.  Mme.  Viar- 
dot  has  been  singing  Handel's  '*  Return  O  Lord  of 
Hosts,"  in  English  ;  and  the  Count  de  Stainlein  has 
started  a  new  Quartet  Club,  to  give  chamber  con- 
certs, at  which,  besides  his  own  works,  those  of  Beetho- 
ven, Mozart,  Haydn,  Schubert  and  Weber  are  to  be 
performed. 

In  London  the  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  still  go  on.  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony,  the 
overture  to  Fidello,  and  Ilorsley's  to  the  '*  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  formed  the  orchestral  portion  of 
the  last  programmes.  The  Sacred  Harmonic  S3ciety 
have  been  performing  Mozart's  Requiem  and  Men- 
delsshon's  Lohgesanj  for  one  concert ;  for  another 
Tilendelssohn's  Athalia  and  Rossini's  .S/airt^  M:tter-^ 
for  others,  "  Elijah,"  "  Eli,"  and  so  on.  The  great 
topic  now  is  the  approaching  Handel  Festival  to  be 
held  in  May  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  The  "  Messiah," 
"Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  "  Judas  Maecaba;us,"  are  to 
be  given  by  2-339  really  efficient  performers,  the  Sa- 
cred Harmonic  Society  taking  the  lead.  It  appears 
from  the  records  of  this  Society  that,  of  its  3U  per- 
formances at  Exeter  Hall,  exactly  one  half  ha\'e  been 
entire  oratorios  of  Handel,  including,  besides  the 
three  above  named.  "  Samsnn.  "Solomon,"  "  Joshua," 
"Saul."  "Jephtha,"  "Deborah,"  "Athaliah,"  and 
"  Belshazzar."  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  has  been 
adding  to  her  laurels,  by  playing  another  of  Beetho- 
ven's latest  Sonatas,  the  op.  109,  in  E  major. 


MrsicAL  Education. — We  called  attention  some 
weeks  since  to  the  prospectus  of  the  "  Boston  Musical 
School,"  issued  by  Messrs.  B.  F.  Baker,  J  W. 
Adams,  L.  P.  Homeu,  and  J.  C.  D.  Paiiker,  who 
constitute  its  Board  of  Instruction.  In  answer  to  in- 
quiries, we  can  state  that  it  will  commence  its  opera- 
tions on  the  first  Monday  in  April ;  that  there  will  bo 
two  terms  each  year,  of  twelve  weeks  each  ;  that  the 
complete  course  will  extend  through  three  years;  and 
that  a  new  class  will  be  formed  at  the  opening  of  each 
term. 


We  trust  the  hopes  of  its  conductors  will  be  fully 
realized,  and  that  it  will  grow  (why  should  it  not?)  to 
be  a  true  school  of  musicians.  They  tell  us  it  will  be 
conducted  on  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  "  Con- 
servatoires "  of  Europe  ;  and  like  those,  its  object  will 
be  to  furnish  an  ample  and  complete  nuisical  educa- 
tion, chiefly  to  those  who  intend  pursuing  the  art  as 
a  profession,  though  amateurs  can  also  avail  them- 
selves of  its  instruction,  provided  they  are  sincerely 
bent  upon  a  serious  and  earnest  study  of  the  art.  One 
great  advantage  which  siudi  an  institution  promises,  is 
a  system  of  perfect  discipline,  which  in  anv  p\n-suit  will 
alwavs  have  its  solid  eflccts.  All  students  will  be 
compelled  to  ground  themselves  in  the  fundamental 
principles  O'f  music,  theoretically  as  well  as  prac- 
tically. 

The  instruction  being  given  in  classes,  too,  will 
excite  emulation,  which  is  productive  of  goodresults, 
if  maintained  in  a  proper  spirit. 

Instruction  is  furnished  at  .an  extraordinarily  low 
rate  of  tuition,  thus  bringing  it  within  the  means  of 
every  one  desirous  of  a  musical  education. 

Opportunity  will  be  secured  for  the  pupils  to  hear 
all  public  musical  performances  that  will  be  likely  to 
improve  their  taste  or  serve  in  any  way  to  aid  their 
advancement  in  a  knowledge  of  the  art. 

Certain  evenings  in  the  week  will  be  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  music  by  the  whole  in  a  body,  and  also 
to  performances,  by  such  as  shall  be  deemed  prepared, 
in  the  presence  of  invited  friends. 

Notices  of  the  last  Concert  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  —  an  excellent  one — the  concert,  not 
the  notice — and  of  the  ninth  Afternoon  Concert, 
must  lie  over  to  next  week...  .Our  friend,  "  A.  W. 
T.,"  last  week,  speakinp:  of  the  best  location  for  a 
choir  in  the  "Mn^^ic  Hall,  remarked  that  "it  is  trne  of 
all  musif^,  that  it  prndnccs  moy.t  cfTccf  vhen  it  is  Jenst 
eJevafcd'*  —  a  truth  fully  apprehended  bv  our  modern 
comnosers  of  e/ft-ct  music,  and  heartily  confirmed, 
too,  by  newspaper  critics. 

This  is  the  season  of  "last  concerts.**  To-nifrht 
the  German  "  Orpheus"  ffive  theirs,  in  theMclodeon, 
and  with  an  cxceedinGjly  rich  programme,  Miss 
DoAN'E.  Herr  KllElssMANX,  and  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  assisting.. .  .Sier.  Corelli  gave  a 
delightful  private  concert,  with  hi';  pupils,  past  and 
present,  to  the  number  of  some  fifteen  ladies  and  a 
dozen  o-entleman,  at  Chickering's  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. For  amateurs  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fine, 
artistic  singing;  and  choruses  by  such  abody  of  pure, 
fresh  voices  are  never  heard  in  nubUc.  But  we  can 
only  m'ention  it  this  week.  . .  .Prenarntions  for  the 
great  Jlusic  Festival  in  Boston  (of  which  we  snoke 
last  week)  arc  going  on  in  earnest.  The  Handel  and 
Ilaydn  Society,  who  take  the  initiative,  are  now 
rehearsing  "Eliiah"  with  a  view  to  it.  It  is  now 
contemplated  that  it  will  take  nlace  during  the  three 
or  four  days  immediately  preceding  the  Mny  Anniver- 
saries, so  that  the  crowds  of  stramrers  who  visit  our 
city  at  that  t'mo  may  include  this  also  in  their 
programme  of  a  grand  week.  Three  oratorios  will 
probablv  be  given:  two  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  one 
on  Sunday  evening,  and  for  Saturday  evening  Beet- 
hoven's "  Choral  Symnhony."  The  chorus  to  he 
increased  to  at  least  610  ;  tlie  solos  to  be  sung  by  the 
best  talent  in  the  country ;  the  orchestra  to  consist  of 
at  least  51  performers,  under  the  conductorship  of 
Carl  Zerrahn.  To  ensure  the  Festival  a  guaranty 
fund  of  .'^4.011  is  required,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that  over  ^'3.000  is  already  subscribed. 


jKlucrliscntcnts. 

F3AW®-F©KTES. 
JACOB    CniGKERING, 

300  ■^Vasliiugtoii  Slrect,  Boston, 

WOULB  invi'e  bis  fricnil^Jan'i  tllP  pnblK  lencr^IIv  tn  pxthi- 
int;  hi«  ni-vvand  e'eg  int  s^vlc!  of  PIANO-KOIU'KS  which 
fir  puritv,  finniH  s«.  au'i  swfet.ncs.-*  nf  tnnt',  ;is  wi'li  us  fnr  nc'it- 
iii'Sf*  f'f  rnnpxli,  cninplpfont'S.<i  f.f  .ai'tion.  and  Uurjibiliry,  are 
Riji-nntl  t'1  nnno  niiinulVtnri'il  in  fhi.^  country 

Our  f:ii  ilitiHS  fnr  ni:iiuir;ictiii'ini>:  ni-e  su<'li,  thaf,  we  f*nn  ntford  ■ 
to  furni-h  in.-;trumc'iit.-!  rn  pni-chasurs  on  as  ryiisomible  rcrins  as 
they  can  Ije  obUunud  elsuwlit-re. 

The  THIRD  (and  I.sM  PUn5CiaPTI0>J  COXORUT  of  the 

o:ei:e>:h3:exjs  g-lieb  oltts 

Will  tiil^e  pl;.ce:it  IliC 

roas:  :e3  x^  o  X3  m  C3>  3^  9 

On  Saturday  Eveaiiiig,  March  14th,  1857, 

With  the  Icind  as?=ist:inct'  of 
Mi<<s  LUCY  A.  DO\NK.   nnd  the 

MIONDlOLSiOllN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 

AUGUST  KRKISSMANN', Director. 

(HT^TifliL'ts  Fifty  cents  each.     Concert  to  commence  at  7^^ 
o'clock  |irer;i.-ely. 
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CHICKERINe  &   SONS 

HaTe  received  the  follOTving  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


pta55at|us£tts  ecfjaritallt  ^ttlmit  ^BSttiaUon 

FOE.  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  aud 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  Por  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOE.   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOK  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


PBOM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BF.  ST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL, 


FKOM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  tlje  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIAKOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

PREMIUM   PIANO-rOS TES. 

A    SILVER    PMZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  eompetition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

V/arerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT   JAMES  W.  TOSE'S,  No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

iSi.     ^,     ^.^.X^Xj, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

EDWABD    L.    BAIjCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway,  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S   LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

HEW  VOLUMES  HOW  READY: 

VOLUME    YII. 

Berlioz's  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrnmentation 
and  Orchestration, 

ContaioiDg  an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a  sketch  cf  the 
mechanism,  and  study  of  the  quality  of  tone  {ibnhre)  and 
expressive  character  of  various  instruments;  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in  score,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  Masters,  and  from  some  unpub- 
lished Tvorks  of  the  Author.  Super-royal  octavo,  bound 
in  whole  cloth,  price  i23. 

VOLUME    VIII. 

Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition, 

With  the  musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 
The  Musical  Examples  revised  by  Thomas  Pickering. — 
(Former  price,  S5  25.)  In  paper  wrappers,  ©1  13.  By 
mail,  %\  20. 

Volumes  of  this  Series  already  issued: 

Vol.  1.     Cberubini's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue $1  63 

"  2.    Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction 1  63 

"  3.    Feds  on  Choir  aud  Chorus  Singing 38 

"  4.    M()zart's  Succinct  Thorough  Bass  School 21 

"  5.    Catel's  Treatise  on  ILirmony 03 

'•  6.  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Writings  on  Thorough 
Bass,  Ilarmony  and  Composition,  for  Self-Instruction, 
Toll,  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  price  88  cents. 
Vols.  2  and  3,  Guide  to  Composition,  S3c  each.  Three 
volumes  bound  in  one  complete,  cloth  boards 2  63 

ivo^sxio'-s  music  store^ 

389  Errtad^vay,  'New  "York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

^5^=j5t_  MAKDFACTDRERS  OF 

Gland,  Failor  Grand, 
^  „_-— ^  ^^^  Square 

°  3 

WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BPJDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 
(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

(SOCCESSORS  TO   THE   L.\TE    D,    B.    NEWHALL,) 

RESPECTFULLY  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that, 
having  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  late  D.  B.  New- 
hall,  they  will  continue  the  busineps  at  the  old  stand;  and 
having  great  facilities  for  manufacturing,  they  are  now  prepared 
to  receive  orders  for  the  justly  celebrated  Instruments  of  their 
predecessor,  with  all  the  uiodern  improvements. 

Their  instruments  will  be  made  in  the  most  faithful  and 
perfect  manner,  as  the  preprietors  themselves  soperintend  the 
manufacLure,  and  having  had  many  >ears  personal  experience, 
with  the  late  D.  B.  Newhiill,  in  manufacturing  Piano-Fortes, 
are  determined  to  make  none  but  the  best  instruments. 

Persons  in  want  of  a  superior  article,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  give  us  a  call. 

Warerooms,  344  "Washington  Street. 
Alfred  Newhall.         John  Pl.  Mullin.         Nelson  S.  Keed. 

Will  soon  be  Published: 

COOSCE'S  CELEBRATED  METHOD  OF  SING- 
IMG.     A  new  and  iuiproved  edition. 

IPSS'i'RUCTIONS  FOR  THE  GERMAN  CON- 
CERTINA, with  a  Collection  of  popular  music  arranged 
for  that  instrument. 

Im  Press ;  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  ENG- 
LISH CONCERTINA.  

Oliver  Ditsosi  &  Co.,  115  Washi-ngton  St. 

NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  next  term  of  this  highly  successful  Institution  will 
commence  in  North  Iteadiofj,  Mass  ,  on  ^\'edllesday,  the 
third  day  of  June  next,  and  continue  twelve  wt^eks.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  preparation  of  teachers  fur  vtirinus  positions  in  the 
musical  profession,  and  thorough  instruction  and  training  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Ciicuhtrs,  tiivmg  particulars,  may  be  obtained  free  of  ex- 
pense, by  addressing  Normal  Musical  Institute.  North  Beading, 
Miu«s.  LOWELL  MASON. 

,    li-eb.  7.  6t  GKORGE  F.  ROOT. 

MUSIC    aintd   job"^9Sii?ting  office. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

HInstruftor  of  i\t  ^Biano- jportc,  ©r^an  &  plarmons, 

3    HAYWAllD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  InstriTction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  SoO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ^30  perquarter  of  12  lessons,  onea  week. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\)n  nf  \)i  1^km  nnii  linging, 

U.    S.   HO  TBI.. 


SIGITOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residcuce  No.  S6  Pinc2iney  Street. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
BILLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  Do  HANCOCK  SIKEET. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American    Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions  of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Uujdn's  and  SJozart's  norlis. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

<S3^^€3r..ia.I>a"    :^  XT  IXji  33  S3  lEi  , 

WESTEIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction   on    the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  I'ORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  Ob'  MDSIU.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  Winter  Fl-jx-e,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  \'i'^asliiiigtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMF®!£TEK§  ©F  FOKEIGM  BlUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOTED  TO 

No.  769  EEOAOWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  5G  Kneelaiid  Street. 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErariTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

gtnli  iStaltr  in  ptusital  ^ItKljantiist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGAMIST  of  SECOWD  PRESBYTERIAIV  CH. 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

a  f  ayti  of  art  ai:6  littratittt, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  anunin,  in  advance. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

i'or  one  column,  (1'26  lines)  first  insertion ®12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. ...  SO  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Nor'2i^CHOOL    STBEET. 


K^tx  0f  %xt  m\)j  '^iitxixtnxt. 


BOSTON,   SATUEDAY,  MARCH    21,  1857. 
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J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
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SUBSCPdPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OPflCE  OF  PUB  LIGATION, 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  RUSSELL  &  RIOHAllDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.       " 

"   CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.  I. 

"   C.  BREUSING 701  Broadwav,  New  York. 

"    SCHARFENBER6  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

"   GEORGE   DUTTON,  Je Uodiester,  N.  Y. 

"    G.ANDRE  &  CO 306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pilt.'burs,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"   W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   W.  F.  COLBURN Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 


A  letter  from  an  Old  Contributor. 

My  Room,  Spring  the  1st,  1857. 
DeaeDwight  : — It  snows  .igain.  Marchis  coming 
in  lion-like,  thoiigli  hardly  lil;e  a  lion.  Sincediurchl 
have  been  out  for  a  walk — with  the  storm  in  going, 
breasting  it  in  returning.  After  leaving  my  room,  I 
soon  turned  into  the  street  which  leads  from  Har- 
vard College  to  Brighton,  and  crossing  the  river, 
went  on  directly  to  Brookline,  to  that  beautiful  hill 
which  you  see  beyond  the  Milldam  from  Boston 
Common.  Speaking  of  this  street,  reminds  me  of 
the  feelings  with  which,  a  whole  generation  ago 
nearly,  I  used  to  come  from  the  country  and  cross 
the  bridge  into  Cambridge.  Then  as  I  came  up  the 
slightly  ascending  way,  and  caught  sight  of  the  old 
houses  on  either  side — among  them,  Porter's,  famous 
for  flip !  and  the  small  square  on  which  then  stood 
the  old  Court  House,  Wiswall's  Den,  old  Massachu- 
setts just  beyond,  and  other  relics  of  American  anti- 
quity, I  was  carried  back  into  ancient  times,  and 
enjoyed  the  feeling  of  the  past,  with  emotions  which, 
in  Nuremberg  itself,  have  hardly  been  stronger  or 
more  filled  with  the  indefinite  longing  for  the  olden 
time,  which  sheds  such  a  delicious  half-sadness  into 
the  soul.  You  remember  how  quiet  Cambridge  used 
to  be.  Then,  to  my  country  boy's  mind,  the  old 
College  buildings  were  the  scats  of  awful  wisdom, 
and  here  science  brooded  with  fostering  wings — an 
incubation  under  which  no  egg  could  addle.  I 
seemed  to  smell  literature  and  science  in  the  very 
air.  I  looked  with  reverence  upon  old  Lennox,  and 
felt  an  abiding  confidence  that  the  sententious  apo- 
thegm of  Venerabilis  Snow,  "  'Ysters  is  'ysters 
when  they  is  'ysters,  and  when  they  isn't  they  isn't !  " 
contained  unsounded  depths  of  scholarship.  I  met 
young  men  in  their  Sunday  clothes  of  a  week  day, 
and  their  trim  outer  man  did  but  impress  me  more 
profoundly  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
mental  achievements.  The  Latin  and  Greek  books, 
once  my  father's,  but  then  stored  in  the  attic  at 
home,  would  be  but  child's  play  to  these  favored 


mortals,  and  even  to  some  the  dark  rows  of  the 
Hebrew  letters,  to  be  read  backwards,  must  be  not 
devoid  of  meaning  I  In  those  days,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes, Diodorus  Siculus,  Xenopbon,  Livy  and 
all  those  hard  names  so  profusely  quoted  by  EoUin 
— then  my  classic — had  a  much  more  fiirailiar  sound 
to  my  ears  than  now — and  these  I  could  see  im- 
printed in  the  faces  I  met.  On  one  occasion  the 
author  of  "  Classology,"  a  prodigy  of  learning  as  I 
then  thought,  took  me  into  Harvard  Hall,  then  the 
Library,  and  showed  me  the  40,000  volumes  there 
congregated.  Would  that  I  could  have  that  feeling 
again  ! 

But  at  this  rate  I  shall  not  take  my  walk.  I  will 
only  add  that  my  four  years  since  that  time,  within 
the  college  walls,  have  made  sad  havoc  of  the 
romance ! 

As  I  said,  I  crossed  the  river,  and  went  out  to  the 
Cambridge  crossing  of  the  Worcester  Railroad; 
thence  keeping  the  same  course,  I  fell  into  the  main 
road  that  leads  to  Brookline  village,  and  finally 
turned  into  a  field,  beyond  which,  I  ascended  the 
hill. 

Through  the  air,  murky  with  the  fine  snow  flakes 
of  the  incipient  storm,  I  saw,  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly.  But  superbly  beautiful  was  the  view.  Be- 
hind, to  the  West,  lies  the  hilly  and  broken  country, 
extending  away  beyond  Nonantum  and  Natick,  even 
into  the  Nipnet  and  Nipmuck  country  of  Colonial 
times.  But  save  the  scattered  clumps  of  pine  and 
fir,  the  trees,  garmentless,  were  asleep — hybcrnating 
— and  the  earth  was  white  in  broad  patches,  like  a 
frost-bitten  face.  But  from  the  high  hills  of  Wal- 
tham,  all  around  the  semicircle  as  far  as  the  Blue  hills 
of  Milton,  the  picture  was  wintry  but  perfect.  My 
eye  luxuriates  in  varied  form  and  color,  as  does  my 
ear  in  full  and  powerfully  modulated  harmonies. 
The  blossoming  time  of  Spring,  and  the  deep  hues 
of  brilliant  Autumn,  are  my  visual  carnivals.  And 
yet,  though  the  background  was  filled  in  with  but 
the  colors  of  winter,  patches  of  snow  for  white,  the 
blackness  of  leafless  groves,  and  the  dull  brown  and 
bufi^  of  fields  and  pasture  land,  there  was  my  beloved 
beauty  of  color.  At  this  distance  and  elevation,  the 
thousand  and  one  hues  of  the  buildings  of  the  villa- 
ges and  cities,  which  lie  upon  the  plain,  or  nestle 
along  the  foot  of  the  ridges,  that  limit  the  prospect, 
now  seen  distinctly  through  the  leafless  trees,  come 
out  marked  objects  to  the  eye,  and  blend  in  one 
grand  mass  of  infinite  variety  of  detail.  The  river 
was  a  pathway  of  light  along  the  broad  valley  below, 
and  from  its  bosom  rose  a  few  tapering  spars  of 
schooner  and  sloop,  hinting  at  summer  and  ocean 
perils.  From  beyond  Mount  Auburn,  all  round  to 
the  point  where  the  river  divides  the  peninsula  of 
Shawmut  from  the  main,  the  low  lands  are  bordered 
by  a  continuous  city,  in  summer  time  half  buried  in 
foliage.  At  the  point  of  separation,  the  masts  of  a 
great  naval  and  mercantile  marine  cluster,  and  then 
comes  the  dark  brown  mass  of  dome-crowned  Boston, 
rising  from  the  waters  below  me,  and  allowing 
glimpses  of  the  island-dotted  bay  beyond.  Onward, 
and  the  eye  passes  over  a  range  of  hills,  at  the  foot 


of  whic:h  lie  Roxburyand  South  Boston,  and  beyond 
opens  a  country  of  exquisite  beauty,  even  to 
the  Blue  Hills.  Looking  directly  down,  I  have  the 
paliice-like  country  seats  of  Boston  millionaires,  beau- 
tiful homes  of  business  men  in  moderate  circumstan- 
ces, the  white  farm  house  with  its  green  blinds,  neat 
cottages  of  every  style  and  form — all  in  orderly  dis- 
order, all  mingled  with  orchards,  groves,  gardens  and 
fields.  Long,  straight  lines  cross  the  marshes  and 
waters  in  all  directions ;  they  are  roads  and  iron 
ways,  bridges  and  causeways,  and  on  another  day 
■would  be  alive  with  the  vehicles  of  business  men  and 
pleasure-seekers.  But  to-day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  is  still. 

How  thoroughly  American  is  the  entire  scene !  All 
these  fields  and  pastures  divided  by  walls  of  stone  ; 
the  houses  scattered  all  over  the  land,  each  upon  the 
possessions  of  its  owner;  every  one  built  how  and 
where  its  owner  will;  no  where  else,  England  per- 
haps excepted,  would  these  plains  present  any  other 
appearance  than  an  open,  hedgele-ss,  fenceless  extent 
of  field  and  meadow,  with  villages  rising  here  and 
there  like  islands  from  its  surface.  The  scene  would 
be  treeless,  save  long  lines  bordering  the  public 
ways,  possibly  groves  upon  the  barren  hill  tops,  and 
the  fruit  trees  which  rise  in  and  about  the  villages. 
The  outlines  of  the  view  would  be  the  same,  but  its 
physiognomy  would  be  utterly  changed.  Here  and 
there  would  be  a  park,  with  palace  and  lodge ;  but 
most  of  our  view  now  is  park-like,  with  innumerable 
seats  and  lodges.  This  beautiful  hill  top,  now  bare, 
would  in  the  old  world  be  crowned  with  a  ruin,  a 
convent,  a  chapel,  or  a  tower,  and  on  every  warm, 
pleasant  day,  men  and  women — of  all  classes,  of 
every  rank — would  come  hither  and  drink  in  spirit- 
ual life  from  the  beauty  around. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Porta  Westphalica  ?  The 
Westphalian  gate  !  It  is  the  spot  where  the  Weser, 
coming  down  from  the  highlands  of  Hanover  and 
Hesse-Cassel,  breaks  through  the  Wiehen  Gebirge,  as 
the  Mohawk  breaks  a  passage  through  the  ridges  of 
New  York,  not  far  from  Little  Falls.  The  city  of 
Minden,  famous  in  history  is  near  the  Porta,  and  in 
this  region  Hermann,  the  Arminius  of  the  Latin 
Historians,  said  to  the  Romans, "  thus  far  and  no  far- 
ther !  "  The  passage  cut  by  the  Weser  is  narrow,  and 
on  either  side  rises  abruptly  the  lofty  ridge,  and 
extends  far  away.  On  the  height — upon  the  North- 
ern side — the  taste  of  the  people  for  beautiful  sce- 
nery has  led  to  the  erection  of  a  tower.  In  the 
autumn  of  1854  I  walked  thither  from  the  hospitable 
house  of  those  dear  Minden  friends,  with  Wilson. 
We  made  our  way  slowly  up  the  Eastern  slope, 
through  the  thick  woods,  and  came  out  at  length 
upon  the  cleared  space  by  the  tower.  The  Eastern 
declivity  is  very  steep,  and  as  my  companion  came 
to  the  brow  of  the  height,  and  the  lovely  Weser 
valley  opened  at  a  glance  to  his  eye,  in  all  its  superb 
beauty,  dotted  with  villages,  and  bordered  with  "  hills 
rising  over  hills,"  the  river  winding  peacefully  along, 
bearing  the  tall-masted  boats  of  German  inland  com- 
rnerce,  his  countenance  flushed  upwith  emotion,  and 
for  the  moment  he  was  speechless !     So  last  summer. 
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a  true  and  gentle  woman,  with  heart  to  feel,  fancy  to 
enliven,  ami  tiiste  to  appreciate  the  scene  from 
Corey's  hill,  after  taking  me  in  various  directions 
through  Brookline,  the  most  beautiful  of  suburban 
towns  on  earth,  as  I  verily  believe — whose  only 
drawbacks  are  its  dust  in  summer,  want  of  sidewalks, 
and  of  some  public  promenade  or  park,  such  as  this 
hill  would  afford — brought  me  by  a  winding  v.-ay, 
ascending  from  the  rear,  to  this  spot.  As  we  came 
out  upon  the  summit,  and  my  eye  glanced  over  the 
view  I  have  been  trying  to  describe,  then  all  glorious 
in  its  summer  garments,  and  at  that  moment  glorified 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  setting  sun,  as  it  sent  its  rays 
aslant  through  our  transparent  atmosphere,  touching 
tower  and  steeple  and  dome,  causing  distant  windows 
to  flame  as  with  unearthly  fire,  seats  and  farm- 
houses sleeping  in  thickening  shadows  around  the 
base  of  the  hill — the  emotions  of  my  friend  at  the 
Porta  Westphalica  became  my  own.  How  does  the 
p.sychologist  explain  them  ? 

I  have  looked  down  upon  London  from  Primrose 
hill;  upon  Berlin  from  the  Kreuzbcrg;  upon  Vienna 
from  the  Kalilenbcrg ;  upon  Salzburg  from  the 
Monchsberg;  upon  many  a  city  and  town  from  the 
spots  which  the  tastes  and  culture  of  the  people  or 
of  the  governments  have  consecrated  to  the  spirit  of 
beauty,  as  an  inheritance  to  the  public  forever,  and 
yet,  though  more  grandeur  and  sublimity  has  been 
presented  to  my  eye,  I  can  tell  of  no  spot  where  the 
elements  of  beauty  have  so  abounded  as  to  give  rise 
to  deeper  emotions  than  those  which  stir  me  as  I  get 
this  unrivalled  view  of  Boston  and  its  surrounding 
country. 

This  hill  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  panorama. 
How  happens  it  that,  when  every  point  which  might 
be  thought  to  vie  with  this  has  been  snatched  away 
forever  from  the  public,  by  the  crushing  tread  of  the 
march  of  improvement — h.as  been  cut  up  into  lots 
and  sold  by  speculators — that  this  should  have 
escaped  ■?  Grant,  oh  Fate,  that  this  exemption  from 
the  common  lot  may  last  until  I  shall  no  more  be 
able,  at  the  call  of  "incense  breathing  morn,"  or 
when  "  dewy  eve"  begins  to  brood  ovdr  the  land- 
scape, thither  to  wend  my  way. 

But  who  know  this  spot  'i  Who  care  for  it  ?  who 
visit  if?  The  "  appreciative  few  "  are  few  indeed. 
Misses  Simple  and  Mincing  know  nothing  of  it. 
They  have  climbed  the  heights,  and  sought  the 
views,  and  gone  into  raptures,  and  talk  still,  as  of 
divine  things,  of  all  the  spots  to  which  Murray's 
Guide  Books  have  sent  them  in  the  tour  of  Europe. 
But  they  have  not  seen  Boston,  nor  New  York,  nor 
Albany,  nor  any  other  American  city  from  any 
neighboring  elevation.  They  have  ascended  the 
weary  steps  of  old  catliodral  towers  in  European 
cities,  and  felt  a  new  feeling  as  they  looked  down 
upon  the  streets  and  squares,  and  markets,  and  hab- 
itations, and  pleasure  grounds,  below  and  around. 
But  from  our  State  House  balcony  or  lantern  they 
have  never  looked— that  view  is  for  the  common 
people  and  country  folks  !  I  crossed  the  Common 
the  other  day  with  a  Man  of  Fancy.  Our  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  straight,  level  line  of  the  milldam,  and 
rested  upon  Corey's  hill. 

"  Does  it  not  rise,"  said  he,  •'  with  a  curve  as 
graceful  and  soft  as  the  breast  of  a  Venus  %  I  sup- 
pose it  will  he  bought  by  and  by  to  fill  up  the  back 
bay — for  there  is  nothing  like  putting  things  to  use, 
and  there  it  stands,  just  in  the  right  position  for  this 
purpose.  I  see  now  at  least  five  hundred  modern 
Greeks  armed  and  equipped  for  the  attack  !  When 
the  spring  time  comes  again,  and  its  slopes  have 
their  garment  of  green,  come'  here  and  mark  how 
refreshing  to  the  eye,  how  soft'and  lovely  a  termina- 
tion to  the  view  from  this  spot^that  hill  aflxirds' 
Could  I  have  an  opinion  which  should  carry  weight 
into  the  public  counsels,  or  could  I  exert  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  miHionaires  who  dwell  in  its  vicinity, 
I  would  never  cease  from  my  labor  until  that  place 


was  made  the  Primrose  hill  of  Boston,  and  secured 
as  a  pendant  to  the  Common  forever.  I  would  have 
its  slopes  waving  with  trees.  Clumps  of  pines  and 
firs  and  hemlocks  should  be  scattered  upon  its  sur- 
face. The  maple,  the  ash,  the  hickory,  the  chesnut 
— all  our  native  forest  trees  should  he  there.  Wind- 
ing roads  and  circuitous  pathways  should  lead  to  its 
top.  Openings  in  the  groves  should  offer  points 
whence  the  eye  should  drink  in  the  views.  The 
Kalmia  and  other  flowering  shrubs  of  our  forests 
and  hillsides,  should  be  naturalized  in  its  soil.  Some 
irregular  but  picturesque  edifice  should  crown  its  top, 
with  platforms  and  towers,  whence,  over  all,  the 
visitor  should  take  in  at  a  glance  the  complete  pano- 
rama. Here  should  dwell  a  forester  with  his  assist- 
ants, armed  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  both  to 
nourish  and  cherish  the  members  of  his  vegetable 
republic,  and  see  that  it  suff'er  no  detriment  from 
occasional  attacks  from  Goths  and  Vandals.  It 
should  be  another  Mount  Auburn,  but  devoted  to  the 
living.  And  in  after  years,  when  this  one  spot  should 
come  to  st.and  alone  as  the  representative  of  the 
gentle,  forest-covered  hills,  which  once  limited  the 
view  from  Beacon  hill  or  the  State  House  dome, 
then  would  thousands  and  thousands  look  back  and 
join  in  the  praises  of  the  Man  of  Fancy,  who  wrought 
out  the  salvation  of  Corey's  hill  from  the  ruthless 
hand  of  speculation.  Then  too,  when  the  open  fields 
had  hecome  covered  witli  the  lofty  forest,  and 
autumn  came  on,  and  the  Great  Painter  would  put 
all  other  artists  to  the  blush,  he  would  find  a  .spot  of 
canvass  here,  hard  by  the  city,  upon  which  to  lay 
his  colors,  and  would  delight  to  exhibit  annually  a 
painting,  to  us  Bostonians,  the  like  of  which  no 
other  large,  sea  coast  city  on  earth  could  boast." 

Here  the  Man  of  Fancy  looked  round  to  see  that 
no  millionaire  was  near,  and  putting  his  mouth  to 
my  ear,  added : 

"  This  would  cost  money— and  money,  you  know, 
is  needed  to  buy  copper  stocks,  build  Vermont  rail- 
roads, explore  the  Amazon,  secure  the  Southern 
trade,  and  save  the  Union."  a.  w.  t. 


The  Piano-Forte  Compositions  of  J.  S.  Each. 

EDITED  EY  fhiediuch  cheysandeh. 
[Concluded.] 

"  8. — The  Fantasias  and  Preludes  (likewise  the 
Capricci,  Toccate,  and  Ritornelli)  Lave  one 
quality  in  common,  namely,  tliat  they  are  not 
subjected  to  any  fixed  form,  and  commonly  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  a  serious,  "  elaborate"  piece. 
Mattheson  calls  them  musical  whims.  As  every- 
thing about  them  is  so  uncertain,  the  tempo 
cannot  be  so  generally  defined  ;  eveiy  one  must, 
therefore,  see  how,  in  doubtful  cases,  he  can  set 
himself  right.  Bach,  however,  treated  the  whiiTis 
more  seriously,  and  created  a  perfectly  new  and 
more  classical  branch  of  art,  especially  out  of  the 
Prelude.  His  Preludes,  too,  are  so  characteristic, 
pithy,  and  peculiar,  that  the  proper  mode  of 
playing  them  is  self-evident. 

"  9. — The  Gavotte. — '  Its  emotion  is  thorough, 
exultant  joy.  A  frisking  character  is  a  special 
peculiarity  of  this  kind  of  melody,  and,  by  no 
means,  a  running  one.  For  the  pianoforte, 
certain  Gavottes  are  set,  which  are  cliaracterized 
by  great  license,  but  still  are  not  so  bad  as  those 
on  the  fiddle.'  (Mattheson).  The  movement 
must  not  be  too  quick.  This  species  of  dance 
possesses,  moreover,  the  peculiarity  of  being 
always  in  two-two  time. 

"  10. — The  Gigue  (Gigue,  Giga)  is  a  dance  in 
six-eight  time,  merry  "and  gay.  Mattheson 
subdivides  the  Gigue  into  several  kinds,  which  he 
describes  in  his  droll  and  lively  manner.  '  The 
ordinary,  or  Engli,*h  Gigues,'  (lie  says,  Kern  mel. 
Wissen.,  p.  115),  'have,  as  their  peculiar  emotion, 
a  fiery  and  flighty  ardour ;  a  passion  which 
speedily  evapora'tes.  The  Loures,  or  slow  and 
punctuated  ones,  exhibit  a  proud,  puffed-up 
character ;  for  which  reason  they  are  very  popular 
with    the    Spaniards.      The    Canaries   must   be 


accompanied  by  great  eagerness  and  activity,  but 
must  still  be  somewhat  simple.  The  French 
Gigues,  finally,  which  are  not  used  for  dancing, 
but  for  fiddling  (whence,  perhaps,  they  are  thus 
denominated)  are  wound  up,  as  it  were,  to  a  pitch 
of  extreme  rjuickness  or  fleetness,  but  mostly  in  a 
flowing  and  by  no  means  impetuous  manner,  some- 
thing like  the  current  of  a  brook.'  It  is  with  the 
last  kind  that  we  have  here  to  do. 

"11. — The  Minuet,  a  dance  characterized  by 
'  moderate  merriment,'  as  Mattheson  asserts.  In 
former  limes,  it  regularly  began  all  dances  in 
society.  Introduced  in  the  Suites  and  Partitas, 
the  Minuet  is  no  longer  subjected,  in  time,  rhythm, 
and  movement,  to  the  fixed  dance-form.  It  was 
still  more  expanded  in  instrumental  music  after 
Bach ;  but  whether  Bacli's  Minuets  ought  to  be 
played  altogether  as  fast  as  the  later  Quartet- 
Minuets  is  still  doubtful. 

"  12. — With  Bach,  the  Ocerlure  takes  the  place 
of  the  Prelude,  when  he  wishes  to  introduce  a 
grand  piece,  and  be  somewhat  more  important 
than  usual.  Like  Handel,  he  held  to  the  French 
Overture,  to  which  Lulli  gave  its  form ;  a  largo 
movement  with  roulades  (which  were  always 
played  more  in  a  staccato  than  sustained  style)  is 
followed  by  a  fugued  piece,  allegro.  The  magnifi- 
cent Overture  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
Partita,  vol.  II,  pp.  44-50,  is  a  model.  Bach 
clung  to  the  old  custom  of  repeating  the  first  slow 
movement  only  when  his  composition  allowed  if ; 
see  B.  vol.  II,  p.  122;  in  other  cases  he  by  no 
means  did  so. 

"  13. — Both  the  Partita  (Partie)  and  the  Suite 
indicate  an  assemblage  of  melodies,  but  are  some- 
what distinct.  The  Suite  consists  only  of  dance- 
melodies,  in  which  merry  company  the  Allemande, 
as  a  German  production,  had,  for  the  honor  of  the 
thing,  tlie  first  place,  while  the  otliers,  differing  in 
time  and  rhythm,  followed  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
belonged  to  Us  suite.  Of  this  kind  are  the  small 
(so-called  French)  Suites  in  the  first  volume, 
"irhe  grand  (so-called  English)  Suites  in  the  fourth 
volume  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rather  important 
Prelude  as  an  introduction,  and  must,  therefore, 
properly  be  called  Partitas,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
dance-gi'oup,  the  Partita  possesses  other  move- 
ments of  separate  invention,  and,  consequently, 
forms  the  transition  to  the  Sonata,  and  other 
independent  piano-forte  music. 

"  14. — The  Passccaille  (in  Italian,  the  Passa- 
caglio)  is,  likewise,  a  dance.  All  commentators 
assert  that  it  is  similar  to  the  Chaconnc ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  rather  variously  laid 
down.  Koch  (Lex.,  1139)  says:  'The  real 
difference  between  the  Chaconne  and  the  Passe- 
caille  is  as  follows: — the  latter  must  be  played 
with  a  somewhat  slower  movement,  while  the 
melody  must  be  more  agreeable  than  the  former.' 
Mattheson,  however,  asserts  the  direct  contrary 
when  he  says: — '  The  Chaconne  moves  along  more 
slowly  and  deliberately  than  the  Passecaille,  and 
not  X'ice  versa  {Kern  mel.  Wisscn,  123,  and,  also, 
in  the  Volllc.  Capellineistcr,  II.,  chap.  13).  I  must 
agree  with  Mattheson,  and  look  upon  Koch's 
explanation  simply  as  the  result  of  his  having 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  The  tempo  of 
both  dances  is  rather  slow  and  quick. 

"15. — The  Passepied  agrees  with  the  Minuet, 
but  is  more  nimble  in  its  movement.     Allegro. 

"  10. — The  Polonaise  :  a  Polish  dance,  in  three- 
four  time,  of  a  soleinn,  grave  character,  and  the 
movement  of  which  is  about  equidistant  between 
the  Allegro  and  the  Andante. 

"  1  7. — The  Pigaudon  is  a  merry,  joyous  dance 
in  alla-breve  time,  the  melody  of  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  prettiest  of  any;  its  quality  consists 
ill  an  aiirecab'e  and  somewhat  dallying  pleasantry. 
The  Kigaudon,  however,  is  a  mongrel,  made  up 
of  the  Gavotte  and  Bourree,  and  may  not 
impro|)erly  be  a  triple  or  quadruple  Bourree? 
(Mattheson). 

"  18. — The  Rondo  (Rondeau)  is  marked  by  an 
uneoiistrained,  na:we  style,  and  a  tolerably  lively 
tempo,  when  the  contrary  is  not  expressly  stated. 

"16. — The  Sarahandc.  'This  contains  no 
other  emotion  of  the  mind  than  ambition  ;  its 
species  are,  however,  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  dance-sarabande  is  comprised  in  a  narrow, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  lime,  more  haughty  form 
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than  the  rest  of  the  raee;  that  it  admits  no 
roulades,  because  its  grandeur  cannot  suffer  them, 
but  clings,  stitily  and  firmly,  to  its  seriousness. 
For  playing  on  the  pianofoite  and  the  lute,  a 
per.-on  somewhat  lowers  himself  with  this  kind  of 
melody,  employs  greater  license,  nay,  even  makes 
doubles  or  broken  work  out  of  it,  whirdi  we  call 
Vafiationcx'  (]\Iatlheson,  Kern  met.  )l7ss,  119). 
The  movement,  according  to  this,  is  slow,  even 
slower  than  in  the  Allemande,  to  which,  also,  in 
the  rich  embellishment  by  grace  notes  and  orna- 
ments, it  possess  s  the  greatest  similarity. 

"  20. — The  Sinfonia  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
composition  for  several  instruments,  and  similar  to 
the  Concerto  Grosso.  It  generally  was  employed 
as  an  introduction  to  important  vocal  pieces,  or 
was  played  in  the  inlermediate  pauses.  Wilh 
regard  to  the  latter  case,  I  could  point  out  in 
Bach's  music  many  symphonies  which  are  not 
even  four  bars  long.  When  Bach  composes  a 
Sinfonia  for  the  pianoforte,  his  intention  is  to  give 
us  a  sonorous  piece  of  music  similar  to  the  Over- 
ture. If  it  consists  of  one  movement,  a  moderate 
tempo  must  be  taken.  When  it  possesses  several 
movements,  it  generally  agrees  in  tempo  with  the 
Overture;  thus,  for  instance,  it  will  be  easily 
perceived  that  the  Sinfonia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  15,  must, 
from  the  30th  bar,  be  played  allegro. 

"21. — The  Toccata,  together  with  the  then 
very  immature  pianoforte-sonata,  was  regarded  as 
belonging  to  that  kind  of  music  in  which  the 
fingers  were  moved  more  than  the  heart,  as 
Matiheson  assures  us.  Let  any  one  see  whether 
this  is  true  of  Bach's  Toccatas ;  let  him  look  at 
the  grand  artistic  movements  in  F  sharp  and  C 
minor,  vol.  ii.,  p.  SO,  part  G,  and  vol.  iv. 

"  The  remaining  designations,  such  as  Burlesca, 
Duetto,  Echo,  Inventio,  Priiambulura,  Scherzo, 
Variatio,  etc.,  which  Bach  employs  in  other  places, 
require  no  explanation. 

"  Whoever  has  endeavored,  according  to  the 
above  instructions,  to  seize  the  character  of  the 
various  pieces,  and  the  proper  manner  of  playing 
them,  will  proceed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the 
study  of  Bach;  with  more  certainty  than  those 
who  bind  themselves  down  to  a  prescribed  tempo, 
to  prescribed  signs  of  expression,  and  to  a  pre- 
scribed mode  of  fingering.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  tempo  is  evident  from  the  name  of  the 
piece,  and  so,  likewise,  is  the  appropriate  manner 
of  playing;  for  there  is  more  in  the  name  than 
the  modern  signs  can  convey.  In  these  strictly 
contrapuntal  compositions,  let  all  dallying  and 
affected  ornament,  all  coquettish  clianging  from 
pp  toff,  and  the  like  tlowery  effects,  be  most 
especially  eschewed  ;  these  compositions  must  be 
played  calmly,  clearly,  sonorously,  and  uniformly 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  the  dance-like  and 
concerted  pieces,  a  greater  variety  of  coloring  is 
appropriate ;  it  is  allowable  to  go  as  far  as  'the 
stream  of  tone  allows,  or  as  far  as  waggishness 
and  humor  will  extend.  For  the  sake  of  e.\ample, 
I  have  included,  in  the  French  Suites,  the  time  as 
fixed  by  Griepenkerl  in  Peters's  excellent  edition 
(vol.  vii.)  ;  it  may  serve  beginners  as  a  guide,  but, 
as  we  do  not  get  it  from  Bach,  but  only  from  a 
connoisseur  (though,  certainly,  a  celebrated  one) 
of  his  works,  it  cannot  be  absolutely  binding  on 
anybody.  Lastly,  the  fingerincj  olTers  the  least 
difficulty,  if  the  learner  only  sets  about  it  in  a 
sensible  manner — that  is  to  say,  if  he  begins  with 
what  is  simple  and,  comparatively,  easy,  and 
and  proceeds  gradually.  Hitherto,  the  Clavier 
Hen  tempere,  was  the  sum  total  with  which  people 
began  and  with  which  they  left  ofT.  It  thus  came 
to  pass  that  many  burnt  their  fingers,  and 
experienced  a  desire  for  external  means  of  assist- 
tance.  In  the  present  edition  I  have  exerted 
myself  to  restore  the  natural  state  of  things,  such 
as  was  undoubtedly  intended  by  Bach  himself. 

"  With  regard  to  the  playing,  Czerny  once  gave 
(in  Peters's  edition,  vol.  i.,  preface)  an  excellent 
piece  of  advice,  namely,  that  the  pcrlbrmer  should, 
firstly,  even  in  the  most  intricate  passages,  keep 
his  hands  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  secondly, 
execute  every  separate  part  independently  of  the 
other,  strictly  connected  and  consistently.  '  The 
player,'  he  adds,  '  will  then  find  the  trouble 
required  for  this,  on  the  piano  as  well  as  on  the 
organ,  rewarded  by  the  valuable  effect  produced 


by  a  full-toned  and  flowing  style  of  execution.' 
Where  the  above  directions  are  not  sufficient,  as 
far  as  the  time  is  concerned,  the  following  rules 
may  be  borne  in  mind:  If  the  performer,  when 
playing,  finds  that  the  counterpoint  is  obscured, 
and  the  series  of  parts  not  clear, but  entangled  in 
one  another,  he  should  take  the  time  slower;  if, 
however,  pervading  dissonant  tones  are  too  prom- 
inent and  hard,  he  must  play  more  quickly.  The 
observance  of  these  two  rules  will  prove  of  great 
service,  especially  in  all  more  strictly  contrapuntal 
compositions — such  as  the  Symplionies,  in  the 
first ;  the  Variations,  in  the  second ;  and  the 
Funues,  in  the  third  and  fourth  volume." 


For  Dwisht's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Complaint  from  the  Countiy. 

Mu.  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
Journal  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  and 
through  its  columns  have  become  acquainted 
with  many  things  in  Art  of  which  I  had  had  no 
glimpse  before. 

I  live  in  the  country,  away  up  in  Hampsliire, 
in  a  village  not  visited  by  a  railroad,  and  seldom 
by  a  stage  coach.  My  profession  (I  sell  my  own 
medicines),  does  not  requre  me  to  visit  Boston, 
and  I  know  but  little  of  it  except  through  the 
newspapers.  I  have,  however,  from  my  long 
acquaintance  with  your  columns,  become  familiar 
with  great  names,  and  at  least  with  the  titles  of 
famed  classical  compositions. 

Indeed,  1  have  often  formed  a  very  definite 
conception  of  music  which  I  have  never  heard, 
and  I  read  the  programmes  of  those  most  delight- 
ful concerts,  which  have  become  an  established 
institution  in  your  good  city,  with  an  avidity  and 
relish  almost  equal  to  the  pleasure  of  actually 
listening  to  them.  Listening,  did  I  say ?  lltave 
listened,  with  the  aid  of  your  own  interpretation, 
and  my  conception,  to  the  Sinfonie  Eroica,  played 
by  a  most  wonderful  orchestra,  in  a  concert  hall, 
the  magnificence  of  which  would  cause  the  bril- 
liancj'  of  the  Music  Hall  to  pale  and  shrink  into 
insignificance  beside  it. 

I  have  heard  and  seen  an  imaginary  Lagrange, 
with  a  superb  troup  of  visionary  artists,  perform 
the  Don  Giovanni,  in  a  way  to  give  it  new  vivid- 
ness even  to  Mr.  Oulibichiff,  and  so  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  real,  once-existent  personages  had  them- 
selves re-visited  the  earth,  and  gone  tlirough  their 
allotted  parts  at  my  bidding. 

I  know,  intimately,  most  of  tlie  resident  musi- 
cians of  your  city,  and  I  welcome  them  with 
outstretched  hand,  at  each  return  from  their 
seven-days  absence.  I  take  a  personal  pride,  as 
a  countryman,  in  the  praises  showered  upon 
William  Mason,  and  the  names  of  Dresel,  Satter, 
Jaell  and  the  "  Gormanians,"  have  become  "  house- 
hold words  "  to  me. 

With  this  preamble,  I  will  relate  a  recent 
history,  in  which  some  of  the  above  names  were 
actors : 

Through  the  enterprise  of  some-  scheming 
entrepreneur,  out-Barnuming  Barnum,  a  bundle 
of  show-bills  arrived  at  our  post  office,  containing 
a  romantic  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of 
the  beautiful "  Kirmazinga,"  an  Eastern  Princess. 
This  absurd  "  woolly-horse  "  story  ■  would  only 
have  attracted  the  laugh  it  merited,  but  for  the 
accompanying  programme,  in  which  the  names  of 
Mr.  Salter,  pianist,  and  of  several  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Germania  Serenade  Band,  figured 
largely. 

"  Surely,"  says  Deacon  E' ,  our  chorister,  to 

whom  I  always  lend  my  paper  after  reading  it 


myself,  "  there  must  be  something  in  this;  these 
names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  aflair."     "  No,  indeed,''  exclaims  little 

Miss  M ,    who   is  going   to  Boston  to  take 

lessons,  when  the  branch  railroad  through  our 
town  is  built,  "Mr.  Satter  would  not  engage  in 
anything  beneath  his  character  as  an  artist." 
"  No,  indeed,"  echo  the  other  readers  of  your 
Journal,  who  take  the  paper  in  turn,  after  the 
Deacon  and  myself  are  done  with  it. 

Full  of  these  considerations — with  the  Deacon's 
wagon,  (it  will  carry  more  than  my  chaise),  and 

my    horse,   we   set  out   for  the  city  of  M . 

Arrived  there,  we  found  a  largo  audience,  await- 
ing the  presence  of  the  performers. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  shabby  appearance  of  this  so-called 
Princess,  nor  of  the  smiles  which  would  not  be 
restrained  from  spreading  over  the  countenances 
of  the  players  from  Boston,  as  she  struggled 
through  the  translation  of  "  Ah,  non  giunge," 
and  "Eobert,  toi  que  j'aime." 

I  had  thought  I  knew  something  of  what  was 
piossible  upon  the  piano-forte,  but  the  playing  of 
Mr.  Satter  was,  to  me,  a  wonderful  revelation  of 
the  art  in  which  Thai  berg,  Jaell,  and  our  Mason 
have  reaped  such  high  honors.  Although  my 
astonishment  and  delight  were  such  that,  upon 
any  other  occasion,  I  would  gladly  have  paid  the 
largest  sum  my  purse  could  afford,  to  listen  to 
such  a  performance,  at  this  time,  I  could  not  a 
moment  forget  that  it  formed  a  part  of  one  of 
the  roost  shallow  impostures  that  ever  made  the 
name  of  a  showman  infamous. 

My  surprise  at  the  finger-feats  of  the  pianist 
did  not  equal  the  astonishment  produced  by  the 
sudden  overturn  of  all  my  previous  notions  of  an 
artist.  Could  this  be  a  man  with  that  sublime 
and  holy  love  for  his  Art,  that  would  cause  him 
sooner  to  commit  a  sacrilege,  than  mutilate  the 
work  of  a  master,  or  introduce  an  "  unclean 
thing"  in  a  classical  programme?  AVas  this  the 
pure  mind  to  which  all  clap-trap  and  humbug 
were  pollution  ?  This,  the  worthy  follower  and 
interpreter  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  him- 
self a  composer  of  no  small  pretensions  also? 
Above  all,  could  this  be  he  who,  in  various 
letters,  "  open "  and  otherwise,  has  claimed  so 
much  from  the  community  as  an  artist  and  com- 
poser ?  I  need  not  say  that  my  ideas  concerning 
artists  have  greatly  fallen  ;  th^it  the  symphony 
performances  in  my  halls  on  a  Sunday  eve,  must 
be  done  by  artists  of  my  own  creation,  which  shall 
be  "  sans  reproche,"  and  that  I  shall  revel  in  a 
world  of  tones  by  myself,  unenvying  your  more 
favored  readers,  to  whom  the  appearance  of  great 
artists  is  as  familiar  as  the  wax-figures  in  the 
Museum,  and  untroubled  by  any  Delhi  Princess, 
with  Barnum-like  programme. 

Deacon  E was  rather  disappointed  with 

the  "  Orchestra,"  perhaps  not  so  much  from  any 
deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  players,  as  from  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  six  instruments  to  perform 
the  music  promised  in  the  programme.  I  once 
heard  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  attempt  a 
familiar  overture,  which  failed  of  its  effect  from 
the  same  cause. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  to  Mr. 
Satter  that,  in  imitation  of  many  other  perform- 
ers, who  endeavor  to  forestall  the  public  opinion 
by  arraying  themselves  in  long  self-imposed 
titles,  he  should  hereafter  announce  himself  as 
"  the  Pianist  of  the  Kirmazinga  Troupe." 
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p.  S. — Everything  depicted  in  the  above,  actu- 
ally occurred  in  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Manches- 
ter. If  it  had  been  in  Boston^  you  would  doubt- 
less have  felt  called  upon  to  have  fully  rebuked 
the  actors.  We,  here  in  a  country  place,  are 
almost  totally  debarred  from  hearing  great  artists 
or  great  music,  and  when  the  only  persons  capa- 
ble of  giving  us  really  good  music,  in  a  respecta- 
ble manner,  stoop  to  degrade  their  art  by  such 
companionship,  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  our 
duty  to  complain. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

Aisr  Up  CouNTra'  Doctor. 


A  letter  from  Liszt. 

[The  Peslh  papers  publish  the  following  e.\tract 
from  a  private  letter  written  by  Liszt,  at  Zurich, 
to  Franz  Erkel :] 

"  A  wearisome  illness  kept  me  a  fortnight  in 
bed. — During  that  period,  I  conceived  the  first 
notions  of  the  '  SpnpJioniscJie  Dichtung'  wliich  is 
to  form  the  continuation  of  the  Hvngaria,  and  to 
which  your  beautiful  '  Prayer,'  whii^h  has  grown 
on  me  so  much,  was  the  inducement.  I  shall 
probably  bring  you  the  bantling,  c|uite  completed, 
next  summer.  I  must  first,  however,  set  about 
working  out  my  Schiller's  Idecde.  The  four 
movements,  instead  of  two,  are  fashioned  accord- 
ing to  your  good  advice.  By  Easter,  I  will  send 
you  the  score  of  the  Mass,  which  is  being  printed 
at  the  Imperial  Printing  Office.  This  work,  with 
the  improvements,  additions,  and  final  fugue  in 
the  "  Gloria,"  which  I  wrote  out  on  my  arrival 
here,  will  please  you  pretty  well.  I  spent  some 
glorious  days  with  Wagner.  His  Niehelungen 
(which  he  has  half  finished)  is  a  whole  sublime 
world  of  which  no  one  has  a  conception.  The 
four  operas  are  to  be  ready  for  production  in  two 
years.  In  truth,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  see 
and  hear  them.  How  does  your  '  Hunyadl' 
translation  for  Weimar  get  on  V  I  think  of  being 
back  there  in  about  three  weeks,  and,  if  you  do 
not  delay  too  long  sending  in  the  score,  the  work 
may,  as  I  wish,  be  still  studied  in  the  course  of  the 
present  season. — When  I  am  once  delivered  of 
my  '  Hungarian  Opera,'  I  shall  beg  Count  Kaday 
to  be  a  sort  of  "odlather  to  it." 


Mendelssohx  and  Berlioz. — We  find  in 
the  London  Musical  Woiid  the  following  reference 
to  a  gossipy  letter  about  Berlioz,  which  we  copied 
from  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune. 

(To  the  Editor  of  iJie  Musical  World.) — Sir: 
I  have  read,  in  more  than  one  memoir  of  the 
celebrated  critic  and  composer,  M.  Berlioz,  some- 
thing to  the  same  purport,  more  or  less,  of  the 
following  extracts  from  a  very  lovely  translated 
essay  and  biosraphy,  whieh  has  recently  appeared 
in  Dwigld's  Boston  Journal  of  Music: 

"In  1841  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  hat]  great 
success ;  he  is  fill-  more  popular  there  than  he  is  here. 
During  his  tour  he  gave  concerts  widi  Mendelssohn. 
They  would  invariably  bo  called  out;  and  at  a  grand 
festival  given  by  them,  they  embraced  each  other  on 
the  stage,  and  exchanged  their  batons  amid  loud 
applause." 

I  am  able  to  give  to  the  above  statement,  as  a 
personal  friend  of  the  late  Feli.x  Mendelssohn,  an 
uncpalified  denial,  which  I  shall  feel  obliged  by 
your  allowing  me  to  do  in  your  widely-spread 
columns.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Anti-Puff. 

P.  S. — I  enclose  my  name  and  address. 


Who  Wrote  the  Negro  Songs. — The 
principal  writer  is  Stephen  C.  Foster,  author  of 
"  Uncle  Ned,"  "  O,  Susannah,"  &c.  Mr.  Foster 
resides  near  Pittsburg,  where  he  occupies  a  mod- 
erate clerkship,  upon  which,  and  a  per  centage  on 
the  sale  of  his  songs,  he  depends  for  a  living. 
He  writes  the  music  of  his  songs,  as  well  as  the 
poetry.  These  are  sung  wherever  the  English 
language   is   spoken,   while    the    music    is    sung 


wherever  men  sing.  In  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South,  among  the  mines  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, in  the  sea-coast  cities  of  China,  in  Paris,  in 
the  London  prison,  everywhere  in  fact,  his 
melodies  are  heard.  "  Uncle  Ned"  was  the  first. 
This  was  publi^ed  in  1845,  and  reached  a  sale 
unknown  till  then  in  the  music  publishing  business. 
Of  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  100,000  copies 
have  been  sold  in  this  country,  and  as  many  more 
in  England.  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  and 
"  Old  Dog  Tray,"  each  had  a  sale  of  about  70,000. 
All  his  other  songs  have  had  a  great  run.  All  his 
compositions  are  simple,  but  they  are  natural,  and 
find  their  way  to  the  popular  heart. 


New  Yoke,  Makch  17. — At  Thaleekgs's  Con- 
certs last  week,  Rossini's  Stahat  Mater,  performed 
by  the  New  York  Harmonic  Society,  with  the  Opera 
troupe  and  orchestra  from  the  Academy  of  Music, 
was  the  chief  attraction.  The  concert  took  place  in 
Niblo's  Theatre,  and  on  the  stage  were  picturesquely 
grouped  the  chorus  singers,  the  players  upon  the 
instruments,  and  the  vocal  soloists.  In  the  centre 
sat  the  four  prime  donne,  Paeodi,  Angki,  Path 
and  JoiiANNSEN,  each  arrayed  in  a  difi'erent  style 
— Parodi,  like  an  angel  all  in  white;  Angri,  magnifi- 
cent as  a  dahlia  in  dark  red;  Patti,  like  afresh, 
pretty  buttercup,  in  yellow  brocade;  and  Johannsen, 
like  a  moss  rose,  in  delicate  pink.  At  either  end  of 
the  rowof  primedonne,  satTiBERiNi  and  Moeelli, 
looking  as  faultless  and  uncomfortable,  as  gentlemen 
dressed  in  elaborate  coats  and  painfully  tight  white 
kids,  are  usually  apt  to  look. 

The  Oratorio  was  but  indifferently  performed. 
Tiberini  seemed,  off  the  stage,  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, and  his  Cujus  animam.  was  poorly  done. 
The  only  really  fine  performances  were  the  Pro 
peccatis  by  Morelli,  and  that  divine  strain,  the  Injlam- 
matus,  which  Parodi  rendered  with  true  feeling  and 
appreciation.  Some  of  the  sinjers.even  the  soloists, 
appeared  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  sacred  character  of 
the  music  they  were  singing,  laughing  and  whisper- 
ing to  each  other  during  the  pauses  in  their  parts,  in 
a  manner  positively  disgraceful.  But  this  was  not 
all.  A  miscellaneous  Concert  followed  the  sublime 
Oratorio,  in  which  Angri  pandered  to  the  common- 
est musical  tastes  by  introducing  as  repulsive  a  style 
of  music  as  could  be  allowed  in  a  concert  room. 
Think  of  the  sacrilege!  To  perform  at  the  same 
concert  the  solemn  Stahat  Mater  dolorosa  and  a  coarse 
R-r-r-r-r-ataplan  song; — to  have  the  holy  strains 
of  Q'lando  corpus  morietur  followed  by  "  Yankee 
Doodle,  with  variations !  " 

Yet  such  was  the  taste  of  the  crowded  and  fash- 
ionable audience,  that  the  "Yankee  Doodle"  was 
received  with  bursts  of  delighted  enthusiasm,  and 
encored,  while  Rossini's  glorious  music  elicited  only 
the  conventional  award  of  a  few  lazy  claps. 

I  called  the  other  day  on  Ole  Bull,  who  is  lying 
sick  at  the  Prescott  House.  He  had  announced  a 
concert  at  Dodworth's  Saloon,  and  a  large  number 
of  tickets  had  been  disposed  of,  when,  a  few  hours 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  concert,  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  with  an  attack  of  Chagres  fever; 
his  anxiety  to  play  in  the  evening  of  course  increased 
his  illness,  and  though  at  present  much  better,  it  is 
still  impossible  to  say  when  he  will  be  able  to  appear 
in  public.  On  seeing  him,  almost  his  first  words  he 
uttered  were  about  our  trying  climate — "  unfit  for 
any  civilized  man."  He  intends  speedily  returning 
to  Norway  with  his  son,  a  young  man  about  twenty, 
also  an  accomplished  violinist,  but  who  is  suffering 
with  very  poor  health,  apparently  the  effect  of  our 
changeable  climate.  Ole  Bull  hopes,  by  giving  a 
series  of  concerts  previous  to  his  departure,  to  in  a 
degree  repair  his  ruined  fortunes,  ruined  by  his  unfor- 
tunate  colonizing   speculation.      That   he   may   be 


restored  to  health  and  competence,  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  many  sympathizing  friends. 

The  "American  Music  Association,"  which  I 
have  previously  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
you  about,  is  progressing  favorably,  and  has  recently 
appointed  as  conductor.  Dr.  Chakles  Guilmette, 
late  of  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Opera  troupe,  and 
now  a  resident  of  this  city.  Several  new  composi- 
tions have  been  handed  in  for  the  next  concert,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  will  be  successful. 
It  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  encouragement  of  native 
musical  Art,  and  though  at  present  young  and  feeble, 
may  be  the  nucleus  of  an  Amei-ican  Conservatory  of 
Music,  that  will  iu  a  few  years  be  an  honor  to  the 
country. 

Cora  De  Wilhorst  has  given  us  a  most  suc- 
cessful rendition  of  Marie,  in  Donizetti's  Figlia  del 
Eeggimenio.  Though  she  learned  the  role  in  about 
two  weeks,  her  performance  exhiliits  but  little  lack 
of  study.  Her  action  is  very  spirited  and  easy,  and 
the  singing  lesson  is  given  with  considerable  effect, 
though  of  course  she  can  introduce  none  of  those 
brilliant  showers  of  vocalization  with  which  poor 
Sontag,  in  the  same  part,  so  electrified  her  audiences. 
Madame  De  Wilhorst  took  a  benefit  last  Wednes- 
day evening,  which  netted  her  about  $3,000.  She 
will  shortly  proceed  to  Italy  to  study. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  ciuite  an  exciting  Operatic 
war.  Strakosch  will  remain  entrenched  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  with  his  present  troupe,  rein- 
forced by  valuable  additions,  while  Maretzek  will 
take  his  stand  at  Niblo's,  with  the  Philadelphia  Opera 
Company.  The  operas  will  be  given  at  the  respect- 
ive establishments  on  the  same  evenings,  thus  throw- 
ing the  managers  and  ardsts  into  direct  competition. 
Strakosch  vs.  Maretzek  —  Parodi  vs.  Gazzaniga — 
Tiberini  !;s.  Brignoli — Morelli  vs.  Amodio — Patti  vs. 
Aldini — and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The 
interest  already  excited,  is  intense  among  the  opera- 
goers,  but  they  may  be  after  all  disappointed  of  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  the  War  of  the  Operas, 
by  a  rumored  fusion  of  the  belligerent  parties. 
This  is,  however,  at  the  present  time,  doubtful. 

Trotator. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Pee.  23.  — Our  "Orpheus" 
(Manncr-Chor)  can  boast  of  some  really  fine  voices, 
and  the  members  possess,  what  few  American  Music 
Societies  have,  a  large  amount  of  perseverance 
and  industry.  Mr.  E.  W.  Gunter  is  their  Con- 
ductor'. At  their  last  Concert,  they  rendered  some 
of  Mendelssohn's,  Abt's,  and  ZoUner's  four-part 
songs  in  excellent  style.  They  also  gave,  what  I 
perceive  is  frequently  sung  by  our  namesake  in  Bos- 
ton, Mozart's  0  Isis  und  Osiris,  and  gave  it  well. 
One  cantata  especially,  Vas  Gebet  der  Erde,  by 
Zollner,  a  fine  composition,  full  of  effective  harmony, 
and  requiring  much  attention  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
light  and  shade,  to  render  successfully  the  meaning 
of  the  composer,  they  performed  admirably,  and  in 
really  artistic  style.  Besides  the  Choruses,  we  had 
the  Sextuor  from  Lucia,  Largo  al  Factotum,  and 
other  Solos  by  eur  best  amateurs.  The  Concert 
proved  successful,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 

To  show  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  merits  of  the 
"  Orpheus,"  I  will  mention  that  at  the  last  Musical 
Festival,  held  in  Cincinnati  last  June,  they  carried 
the  palm  of  victory  over  all  their  sister  associations. 
Louisville  has  sufficient  material  to  produce  the 
"Creation,"  "Messiah,"  Stahat  Mater,  &c.,  with 
credit.  Four  years  ago  we  had  an  excellent  Society, 
the  "Mozart,"  but  alas!  after  two  seasons  of  suc- 
cess, Avant  of  union  proved  their  ruin.  Now  and 
then,  on  especial  occasions,  and  Avith  great  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  zealous  ones,  a  Concert  is  given  for 
some  church  or  charitable  association,  and  whatever 
is  thus  attempted,  is  generally  successful.  Recently 
the  Stabat  Mater,  by  Rossini,  was  produced  by  the 
old  members  of  the  Mozart,  the  Solos  all  being  sus- 
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tained  by  amateurs.  Qais  est  homo,  Fac  ut  partem, 
and  the  Quartet  were  rendered  beautifully  ;  and  the 
Choruses,  as  usual,  were  sung  well,  in  excellent 
time,  and  with  good  effect,  the  parts  all  being  well 
balanced.  I  trust  wo  may  again  resuscitate  the 
Society,  but  at  present  the  Orpheus  is  our  only  per- 
manent institution  ;  the  members  of  the  same  know 
the  importance  of  harmony  and  discipline  much 
better  than  their  American  brethren,  as  their  7th 
anniversary  has  recently  been  celebrated. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  28.  —  The  second 
of  the  "  Mozart  Series,"  on  the  18th,  was  an  excel- 
lent concert.  The  quartet  was  assisted  by  a  chorus 
of  amateur  musicians.  Mrs.  Mozart  was  enthusi- 
astically received  in  "  I'm  a  Merry  Zingara,"  whicli 
was  charmingly  rendered.  A  Scena  from  "  Elijah  " 
— Mrs.  Mozart  as  the  youth,  Mr.  Mozart  as  Elijah, 
amateurs  as  the  people — was  rather  imperfectly  de- 
livered. The  part  of  Elijah  was  heavy,  and  the 
chorus,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,"  not  half  as  powerful 
or  distinct  as  when  sung  at  the  concerts  of  the 
"Institute."  "Dreams,"  by  Mrs.  Wells,  of  this 
city,  was  given  with  much  perfection.  We  do  not 
agree  with  one  of  our  critics  that  Mr.  Fitzhugh's 
accompaniment  was  heavy.  Our  friend  Jones  was 
remarking  that  it  was  well  conceived  and  executed. 
The  "  third  and  last  concert "  of  the  series,  on 
the  20th,  introduced  the  "  German  Trio,"  of  Boston. 
Their  first  piece  was  a  "  Grand  Trio  of  Beethoven's." 
It  was  given  with  much  expression  and  effect.  The 
lights  and  shades  were  well  worked  up,  and  the  ear 
drank  deep  at  this  new  fountain  of  sound  so  suddenly 
opened.  Jones  sat  quietly  through  the  Trio.  He 
seemed  in  a  sort  of  dream.  Some  few  seconds  after 
the  applause  at  the  close  of  the  Trio  had  subsided, 
he  suddenly  turned  and  remarked :  "  How  I  love 
Beethoven  !  his  music  sets  a  chord  vibrating  in  my 
heart  whenever  I  hear  it.  I  recollect  the  first  work 
of  his  that  I  ever  heard  publicly  performed,  was  the 
'  Allegretto  in  B  fiat,  from  the  Symphony  in  F,'  by 
an  orchestra  in  a  neighboring  city.  I  then  began  to 
appreciate  Beethoven.  I  had  only  recognized  him 
as  the  author  of  '  Beethoven's  favorite  waltz,'  (so 
named  to  make  it  sell),  or  some  light  sentimentality 
for  the  piano,  but  now  that  I  had  heard  him  in  a 
higher  sphere,  1  found  that  the  void  in  my  soul,  left 
untouched  by  inspirations  of  other  authors,  was  filled 
to  repletion  by  the  sympathetic  breathings  of  Bee- 
thoven's noble  spirit." 

"  You  speak  my  sentiments,"  said  a  friend  at  our 
left,  who  had  listened  to  the  conversation.  ''Beet- 
hoven is  too  little  appreciated.  We  seldom  find 
his  name  among  familiar  authors  on  our  programmes 
of  concerts  here  in  the  country.  I  think  your  re- 
mark true,  that  too  many  only  think  of  him  as  the 
author  (  ■?  )  of  sentimental  waltzes  I  Why  are  his 
Sonatas,  his  Concertos,  &c.,  left  unsung  by  our  ama- 
teur pianists  ■? " 

"  They  are  left  unsung,  because  to  perform  them 
satisfactorily,  one  must  appreciate  the  feeling  of  that 
great  master,  as  the  music  grew  under  his  inspired 
pen.  In  his  lighter  moods  he  pleases  and  attracts, 
but  as  his  own  mysterious  soul  of  harmony  bursts 
on  the  ear,  or  wails  out  as  a  broken  spirit,  we  can 
only  listen,  and  by  listening  learn  to  hoar  under- 
standingly." 

The  Solo  Violineello,  "Swiss  Boy,"  by  Mr. 
JnNGNicivEL,  was  well  executed,  and  showed  to 
advantage  the  gentleman's  dexterity  as  a  solo  per- 
former, but  after  the  trio  the  music  was  weak  in 
idea. 

Mr.  Gaertner,  in  the  "  Third  Concerto  by  De 
Beriot,"  for  Violin,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
audience,  by  his  masterly  rendering. 

The  programme  announced  a  "fantasia  for  piano, 
Listz,"  by  Mr.  Hause.  It  was  an  indifferent  thing, 
calculated  to  show  "agility  in  fingering,"  rather  than 
one's   capability   to  translate   ideas,  (of    which   the 


fantasia  had  but  few).  Wo  strongly  suspect  the 
piece  was  an  impromptu  ! 

The  "  Skylark,"  Comer,  sung  by  Mrs.  Mozart, 
was  the  gem  of  the  solos  of  the  evening,  and  re- 
ceived a  hearty  encore.  The  concert  was  every  way 
successful,  and  a  fit  close  to  the  series.  Mr.  Fitz- 
hugh,  our  best  resident  pianist,  performed  his 
accompaniments  admirably. 

Our  concert  season  this  winter  closed  with  a 
concert  by  the  "Old  Folks  from  Heading,"  in  big 
coats,  little  coats;  high  dresses,  low  dresses  ;  puflTed 
wigs  and  knee  breeches.  Ad  Libitum. 
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NOTICE. 

New  Volume. — With  one  more  number  our  Jour- 
nal will  complete  its  ffth  year.  During  these  five 
years  it  has  never  once  failed  to  make  its  appearance 
punctually  every  Saturday,  and  has  earned,  we  think, 
a  right  not  only  to  continue  to  live,  but  to  begin  to 
remunerate  much  better  than  it  has  done  the  inces- 
sant, anxious  care  and  brain-work  which  have  thus 
far  kept  it  up  to  its  first  promise.  It  loill  live  on,  if 
ice  live.  It  has  always  paid  its  own  way,  if  it  has  only* 
half  paid  its  editor.  Its  prospects  are  improving,  and 
were  all  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  as  faithful  to 
their  very  small  obligation,  as  we  have  been  to  our 
great  one,  we  should  even  now  have  but  little  reason 
to  complain. 

The  sixth  year,  and  eleventh  volume  of  Davight's 
Journal  of  Music  will  commence  on  Saturday, 
April  4th.  We  trust  we  shall  have  to  part  company 
with  very  few  of  our  present  subscribers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  with  us,  warmly  and  strongly,  from 
the  first.  AVe  hope,  too,  to  have  to  add  many  new 
names  to  our  list.  Let  it  be  understood  our  terms 
are  payment  in  advajice  ;  for  we  are  weary  of  serving 
those  who  (in  some  instances  for  two  or  three  years) 
have  made  us  not  the  slightest  return,  and  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  such  risks,  or,  as  experience 
proves,  to  bear  such  certain  loss. 

Renexoah  of  suhseription,  and  new  sitbscripiions  for 
the  sixth  year  are  now  in  order. 

CONCERTS. 

Mendelssohn    Quintette    Club.  —  The 

closing  concert  of  the  series  (Tuesday  evening  of 

last   week)    leaves   the    best    impre.ssion.      The 

Chickering  Saloon  was  actually  crowded,  and  by 

the  most  attentive  and  delighted  audience  of  the 

season.     Here  is  the  programme  : 

part  I. 

1 — Quartefc  in  A,  No.  5, Mozart. 

Allt^gro — Minuetro— Andante — Finale,  Allegro. 
2— Piano  Trio,  in  B  flat,  for  Piano,  Clavinf  t  and 

Violoncello, Beetlioven. 

Messrs.  Ilamann,  Kyan  and  W*  Fries. 

PART   II. 

3 — Tema  con  Variazioni  and  Finale  from  the  Posthu- 
mous Quarcet.  in  D  minor Schubert. 

ia.  "  Friihlingslied," Franz, 
b.  "  Im  wundersclibnen  Monat  Mai." 
c.  "  Willkommen  niein  Wald.'' 
Mr.  Kreissmann. 

5~Second  Quintet  in  B  flat,  op.  87, ..Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  vivace — Allegretto  Schcrzaodo — Adagio  molto — 
Finale,  Allegro  vivace. 

The  novelty  here  was  the  Beethoven  Trio,  with 
Clarinet,  one  of  his  early  works,  (op.  11.)  It 
consists  of  the  usual  Allegro  and  Adagio,  which 
are  quite  fresh  and  buoyant,  in  the  master's  happy 
mood,  with  passages  of  deeper  feeling,  and  for  a 
finale  takes  a  popular  Italian  melody,  very  bright 
and  piquant,  as  a  theme  for  variations  such  as 
only  Beethoven  could  write.  The  reed  tones 
add  great  brightness  to  the  whole,  and  blended 
finely  with  the  strings.  The  pianist  evinced  pro- 
gress, but  had  not  overcome  the  stiffness  of  com- 
paratively a  beginner.     The  Mozart  Quartet  is 


a  thing  to  wile  away  all  feeling  of  constraint,  care, 
or  common-place.  Its  Andante  is  a  memorable 
one,  by  the  magical  effect  of  that  throbbing 
rhythm  kept  up  by  way  of  accompaniment  in  the 
violoncello,  until  one  by  one  the  other  instru- 
ments become  possessed  with  it.  Of  that  myste- 
rious sad  march,  with  variations,  by  Schubert, 
and  the  inspired  finale,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
never  enjoyed  it  more,  and  never  felt  so  clearly 
before,  except  when  listening  to  his  Symphony, 
the  poetic  soul  and  genius  of  the  man.  The 
second  Quintet  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
impassioned  works  of  Mendelssohn,  and  only 
grows  on  one  by  repetition.  The  quaint,  wild 
ballad-like  melody  of  the  ScherzandO  is  quite 
captivating. 

Mr.  Kreissmann,  with  the  admirable  accom- 
paniment of  Otto  Dkeskl,  gave  very  great 
pleasure  by  his  truly  expressive  singing  of  the 
finely  imaginative  songs  of  Robert  Franz. 

In  congratulating  the  Club  on  their  eighth 
season,  so  successfully  closed,  we  are  happily  re- 
minded that  there  still  remains  their  Annual 
Benefit  Concert,  which  will  take  place  shortly. 

The  Orpheus  Glee  Club  gave,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  the  last  of  their  three  delightful 
concerts.  Their  success,  decided  at  the  outset, 
has  gone  on  crescendo.  Forced  by  the  over- 
flowing audience  to  go  to  the  Melodeon,  which 
holds  at  least  1,200,  they  found  that  also  filled. 
And  a  more  intelligent  and  truly  music-loving 
audience  of  that  number,  has  not  been  seen  at 
any  Boston  concert.  The  entire  programme 
passed  oif  viith  the  greatest  zest. 

It  is  a  rare  treat  to  hear  thirty  or  forty  good 
male  voices,  blended  so  perfectly,  sing  with  such 
precision,  spirit,  careful  light  and  shade,  as  these 
have  been  trained  to  do  by  Mr.  Kueissmann. 
If  we  should  question  any. point  of  style  in  their 
performance,  it  would  be  a  slightly  excessive  ten- 
dency to  the  staccato,  a  cutting  off  of  notes  too 
short,  sometimes.  They  gave  us  six  of  their 
German  part-songs.  The  first,  by  Gade,  called 
^Valdlied,  or  "  Forest  Song,"  is  full  of  bright 
early  moiming  jubilance,  and  lively  sympathy 
with  Nature. 

The  next  was  Mendelssohn's  "  Turkish  Drink- 
ing Song,"  a  Bacchanalian,  in  an  Oriental,  minor 
strain,  at  once  quaintly  jovial,  sentimental  and 
superstitious,  and  of  a  choice  vinous  flavor,  bright- 
ening into  the  major  at  the  fifth  line,  where  tenor 
solo,  (Kreissmann),  alternates  with  chorus  : 

Out  with  thee  !  hence  with  thy  face  so  blue  ! 

No  wine  from  a  grim  looking  menial, 

Let  him  who  wine  brings  be  jovial  too. 

And  vex  not  the  wine  elf  so  genial ; 

O  conie  pretty  maiden,  hither  to  me, 

Why  stand  there  timid  and  fearful, 

Thou  shalt  my  cup  bearer  henceforth  be, 

Then  the  wine  shall  be  sparkling  and  cheerful. 

O  prithee  come,  0  prithee  come. 

Out  with  thee  !  hence  with  thy  face  so  blue,  &c. 

"  The  Voyage,"  also  by  Mendelssohn,  to  words 
by  Heine,  woo,?  one  irresistibly  to  its  own  mood, 
by  its  rich  sombre  harmony,  and  dreamy  melan- 
choly measure. 

The  other  part-songs  were  Das  Kirchlein,  (The 
Chapel),  a  singularly  rich  and  sombre  piece  of 
tone-coloring,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  deep  basses,  answered  by  tenors,  make 
a  sort  of  tolling  accompaniment  to  the  rest ;  a 
beautiful  piece  of  slow  and  tranquil  harmony, 
introduced  for  an  encore;  and  for  a  finale  to  the 
concert,  the  German  National  Hymn :  Wo  ist 
des  Deutschen  Vaterland?  composed  by  Reichardt. 
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This  was  sung  with  real  patriotic  fire,  and 
made  a  great  impression.  Perhaps  it  was  taken 
a  little  too  rapidly  than  is  the  custom,  but  it 
touched  the  right  chord,  and  that  strongly. 

Mr.  Kreissmann  had  arranged  his  beautiful 
Serenade,  published  some  years  since  as  a  solo: 
Komm  lieraus,  for  four  male  voices,  and  it  sounded 
finely  so,  although  the  singing  seemed  a  little 
timid. 

Miss  DOANE  never  looked  or  sang  better,  and 
her  selections  were  excellent.  That  lovely  mel- 
ody from  Mozart's  "Figaro,"  Deli  vieni,  non 
iardar,  o  gioja  bella,  which  was  one  of  the  things 
in  which  Jenny  Lind'ssinging  was  most  heavenly, 
has  never  since  been  sung  to  us  so  satisflietorily 
as  bv  Miss  Doane.  She  was  true  to  the  exquisite 
purity,  the  simplicity  and  heart-felt  tenderness 
and  rapture  of  the  melody.  Sontag  injured  it 
by  ornament.  Miss  Doane's  voice  only  lacked 
one  or  two  good  low  tones  in  a  single  passage ; 
otherwise  her  fresh,  sympathetic,  pure  soprano 
was  well  suited  to  the  song,  and  she  had  carefully 
studied  the  intention  of  the  music  till  she  made  it 
her  own,  and  sang  it  with  true  fervor.  Otto 
Dkesel  kindly  volunteered  the  piano  accompa- 
niment, which  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  arrange 
expressly  from  the  orchestral  score,  reproducing 
its  essential  beauties  with  consummate  skill  and 
taste.  A  repetition  was  inevitable.  In  the  duet 
from  "  Fidelio,"  which  she  sang  with  Mr.  Kreiss- 
mann :  O  namenlose  Freude — the  rapturous  duet 
in  which  the  long  separated  wife  and  husband 
recognize  each  other  in  the  prison  of  the  latter, 
an  orchestra  was  much  more  needed  ;  the  piano, 
admirably  as  it  was  played,  failed  to  convey  the 
whole  idea ;  although  the  effect  was  bettered  by 
a  change  of  position  when  the  duet  was  repeated. 
It  is  glorious  music,  and  was  finely  sung.  Miss 
Doane  sang  also,  most  acceptably,  the  song. 
Die  Lotos  Btmne,  by  Robert  Franz,  in  Ger- 
man, and  a  bright  little  Rhenish  Volhslied  by 
Mendelssohn,  in  English :  "  Of  all  the  prettj' 
darlings,"  &c. 

Quite  an  enjoyable  item  in  the  programme  was 
the  duet  from  "Don  Giovanni":  Eh  via,  hiijfoiie, 
(from  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  where 
Leporello  threatens  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
Don,  and  gets  laughed  at  by  him),  sung  by  Herren 
Langeefeld  and  Schraubstaedtee.  It  is  a 
buffo  piece,  in  the  Italian  rapid  parlando  style. 
Oulibicheff  says  :  "Let  none  but  Italians  sing  it; 
translate  it  and  it  ceases  to  exist."  Nevertheless 
it  was  sung  with  gusto  and  we  enjoyed  it  much, 
although  the  German  nein,  nein,  nein,  for  no,  no, 
no,  and  other  syllabic  iterations  did  indeed  sound 
a  little  awkwardly.  The  Mendelsssohn  Quin- 
tette Club-  contributed  the  quaint  Scherzo 
Allegretto,  preceded  by  the  Adagio,  from  Men- 
delssohn's second  Quintet,  and  a  scena  from 
Rutert  le  DiaUe,  in  which  the  flute  and  clarinet 
took  part  quite  elFcctively. 

Long  as  the  concert  was,  we  think  all  went 
away  reluctantly,  and  it  was  a  common  remark 
that,  were  the  Orpheus  to  give  three  more 
concerts,  all  would  wish  to  go  to  them.  The 
announcement  of  another  Concert  by  the  Orpheus, 
in  compliment  to  Miss  DoANE  and  to  Mr. 
Kreissmann,  to  take  place  next  Wednesday 
evening,  will  of  course  be  gladly  hailed  by  all 
who  owe  so  much  pleasure  to  these  genuine 
artists. 

Okchesteal  Union.  In  the  two  last  Afternoon 
Concerts,  we  have  had  another  hearing  of  Schubert's 


glorious  Symphony,  by  two  instalments :  at  the  first, 
the  first  and  third  movements ;  at  the  last,  the 
second  and  fourth,  i.  e.  the  Andante,  and  that  mar- 
vellonsly  inspired  and  exciting  Finale.  We  are  sure 
the  Symjihony  won  many  new  admirers.  Our 
friend,  who  writes  of  music  in  the  Atlas,  and  who 
generally  writes  so  well  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
ourselves  agreeing  with  him  far  oftener  than  we 
diifei',  makes  a  gooJ-liumored  allusion  to  our  com- 
ments on  his  condemnation,  or  rather  faint  praise, 
of  this  Schubert  Symphony.     He  says: 

"  We  beg  to  suggest  that  a  man  can  never  be 
reasoned  out  of  an  impression  which  he  has  received 
while  in  a  candid  state  of  mind.  If  a  musical  work 
seems  to  him  merely  pretty  and  lyrical,  no  amount 
of  argument  will  make  it  grand  in  his  recollection." 

The  object  of  our  writing  was  not  at  all  to  alter 
his  impression,  which  was  doubtless  honest ;  but  to 
do  justice  to  a  noble  work,  so  strangely  unapprecia- 
ted by  many  who  are  regarded  as  in  some  sense 
leaders  of  opinion  by  the  readers  of  newspaper  criti- 
cisms. It  was  to  show  our  public  that  there  arc  also 
other  impressions  about  this  matter,  and  that  the 
weight  of  impressions  is  mainly  with  the  Sym- 
phony, as  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  genius  in  that 
form. 

The  two  concerts  were  also  enriched  by  Weber's 
Overture  to  "Oberon,"  and  Rossini's  to  the  "  Siege 
of  Corinth,"  and  by  a  plenty  of  bright  dance  music, 
operatic  arrangements,  &c.,  ending  with  IVIr.  Zer- 
kahn's  ''  Carnival."  The  audiences  do  not  begin 
to  fall  off,  but  evince  more  and  more  interest  in  the 
music. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
The  "  MiDSTjMMEB.  Night's  Dkeam  "  Music. — My 
attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  one  of  the  evening 
papers,  a  few  days  since,  alluding  to  a  performance 
in  our  city  of  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  music  to  this  play  was 
composed  by  Mendelssohn,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Now  as  far  as  the  overture  is  concerned,  this  is  indeed 
true,  it  having  been  completed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1S26.  It  was  during  the  summer  of  1813 
that  Mendelssohn  found  himself  nearly  prostrated, 
mentally  and  physically,  from  the  almost  incessant 
toil  and  anxiety  which  his  professional  labors  had 
brought  upon  him — and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  friends,  he  consented  to  retire  for  a  time  to  Switz- 
erland, there  hoping  to  obtain  the  repose  which  he 
so  much  needed.  It  was  here,  while  sojourning  on 
tlie  banks  of  Lake  Geneva,  that  he  took  upon  himself 
the  task  of  completing  the  music  to  the  **  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  the  overture  to  which  had  been 
given  to  the  world  seventeen  years  before.  Shak- 
speare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with  Men- 
delssohn's music,  was  performed  for  the  iirst  time  at 
Potsdam,  (a  short  distance  from  Berlin),  on  the  IStli 
of  October,  1843,  in  the  private  theatre  connected 
with  the  summer  residence  of  Frederic  William, 
King  of  Prussia.  N.  E.  c. 


Hew  Music. 

(Prom  Eussell  &  Kichardson,  291  Washington  St.) 

S.  Thaleeeg.    Compositions  Celebrex.   No.  3.  Op.  66. 

Introduction  and  Variations  on  tlie  Barcarolle  of 

the  Opera,  L'Elisire  cV Amove,  of  Donizetti.  23  pp. 

price  $1. 
No.  0.    Op.  67.     Grande  Faniaisie  on  motives  from 

the  Opera,  Don  Fasquale,  of  Donizetti.    29  pp. 

price  $1,25. 

Two  more  of  Thalberg's  most  popular,  most  graceful 
and  most  difficult  concert  pieces.  It  is  useless  to 
speak  of  them ;  you  must  hear  him  play  them.-  Most 
of  our  readers  have  heard  him ;  many  will  like  to 
possess  a  fair  authentic  copy  and  remainder  of  tlie 
music,  though  comparatively  few  (and  yet  a  goodly 
number)  will  undertake  to  master  it  in  some  measure 
with  their  own  fingers.  His  Don  Fasquale  Serenade 
is  a  great  favorite,  and  never  has  that  melody  seemed 
so  fresh  to  us  as  in  Thalberg's  treatment.  As  to 
Messrs.  R.  &  E,'s  editions,  they  present  altogether 
the  most  clear   and  beautiful   specimens   of  music 


engraving,  that  have  made  their  appearance  in  this 
country.  The  ornamental  title  pages  (differing  in 
style  with  each  number)  are  tasteful  and  elegant 
enough  to  suggest  comparison  with  the  best  foreign 
publications. 

Ferdinand  Beyer.  Op.  134.  Les  Plaisirs  de  la 
Jemiesse.  A  collection  of  very  easy  modern  Dances 
for  Piano.  No.  1.  La  Folka ;  2.  La  Valse ;  3.  La 
Schoitiseh ;  6.  Le  Quadrille.  Each  .5  pages,  price 
20  cts. 

C.  Zerrahn.  Traviata  Quadrille,  for  Piano,  on 
themes  from  Verdi's  new  Opera.  Pp.  7,  price 
30  cts. 

2.  Concordia  Quadrille,  pp.  7.     25  cts. 

Brilliant  and  taking ;  with  a  true  dance  accent. 
The  Concordia  has  a  couple  of  ad  libitum  flute-parts 
to  one  of  its  movements. 

F.  BuRGMUELLER.  Grand  Waltz  from  Le  Frophete. 
Being  No.  11  of  "  The  Varieties,"  a  scries  of  12 
pieces.    Pp.  11.    50  cts. 

An  introduction,  consisting  of  the  pastoral  Andan- 
tino,  followed  by  the  second  motive  of  the  March  du 
sacre,  leads  to  some  of  the  graceful  dances  of  the 
skating  scene. 

Tn.  Oesten.  Elegant  Impromptu  on  Pepita's 
March.    30  cts. 

G.  Bejiis.  Kilty  Clyde.  Song  with  Guitar.  3  pages. 
Being  No.  23  of  the  "  Guitarist's  Eepertoire." 


(From  C.  Breusing,  New  York.) 

S.  Thalberg.     Op.  72.     "  Ilotne,  sweet  Home,"  varie 

pour  le  Fiano.     Pp.  14.     Price  $1  OD. 
Souvenir  d'  Ameriqne:    Valscs  brilliantes,   for  Piano. 

pp.  17.    #1. 

Two  of  Thalberg's  latest  works,  composed  here  in 
America.  His  exquisite  treatment  of  "  Sweet  Home  " 
has  given  delight  wherever  he  has  played,  and  will  be 
much  sought  for.  His  Waltzes  have  a  fascinating 
grace  and  brilliancy,  that  places  them  along  with 
those  of  Strauss,  Labitzky  and  Lanner.  They  are 
difficult  for  waltzes,  but  not  difficult  for  Thalberg 
music. 

||lusi4al  ^Iul-(|Itat. 

Thalberg  is  with  us  again,  accompanied  by 
Madame  D'Angri,  Madame  Joiianxsex,  and  Herr 
Sciikeiber.  He  gives  his  first  evening  concert  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  Music  Hall ;  the  second  on  Thurs- 
day. For  the  pieces  to  be  played,  or  sung,  see  adver- 
tisement. Alfo,  three  Matine'es,  at  Chiclcering's,  are 
announced,  for  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Monday,  at 
1  P.  M.,  when  he  will  play  some  of  his  own  choicest 
pieces,  with  selections  from  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
&c.,  to  a  select  audience,  paying  $5  for  the  series. 
Particulars  below We  are  happy  to  see  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  benefit  concert  to  Carl  Zerrahn  very 
generally  and  warmly  responded  to. . .  .The  musical 
"  uccelli,"  "  sweet  faces,  belli,  belli,"  who  sang  for 
"  poor  CoRELLi,"  at  that  charming  private  concert, 
were  as  many  as  fifty,  and  not  fifteen,  as  our  treach- 
erous types  made  it. 

Those  who  would  find  a  rich  supply  of  Easter 
music,  are  referred  to  Novello's  advertisement  in 
another  column.... A  new  military  band  has  been 
organized  in  this  city,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Ger- 
mania  Band,"  composed  of  members  of  the  Genna- 
nia  Serenade  Band,  and  other  excellent  musicians. 
They  will  make  their  debut  at  a  grand  Military  Con- 
cert, in  the  Music  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 

"Boston   City  Guard,"  next   Saturday  evening 

By  the  way,  leaders  of  bands  wdll  find  something  to 
their  purpose  in  the  announcement  of  Messrs. 
Booscy  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  another  column. 

The  Sieakosch  Troupe,  in  New  York,  perfortned 
Don  Giovanni  last  night,  with  Paeodi  as  Donna 
Anna,  and  Mme.  Wilhokst  as  Zcrlina Thal- 
berg, with  the  German  Opera  Troupe,  the  United 
Siingerhund,  and  otliers,  gave  this  week  a  concert 
and  opera  combined,  in  .aid  of  the  German  Society. 
The  programme  inclnded  two  acts  of  Fidelio,  the 
Conspiracy   chorus   from    "  Tell,"   the    Tamihaiiser 
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overture,  &c.,  &c At  the  splendid  new  Academy 

of  Music  in  Piiiladelpliia,  tlie  operas  have  been: 
March  llth,  II  Trovatore;  13th,  La  Traoiata;  14th, 
Trauiata;  16th,  Traviata.  Tlie  bust  of  Mozart 
surmounts  the  stage !  The  prima  donna,  Mme. 
Gazzaniga,  seems  to  gain  favor. . .  .A  new  pianist 
is  reported  in  New  Yorlv,  as  just  from  Germany, 
who  "  combines  tlie  strength  of  Gottsclialk,  the 
grace  of  Timm,  and  the  delicacy  of  Thalberg." 
His  name  is  Schmeissee. 

The  Charlestown  Academy  of  Music,  an  amateur 
association,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Byrnes,  gave  a  good  private  performance,  week 
before  last,  of  Romberg's  "  Transient  and  Eternal," 
Mozart's  12th  Mass,  and  Neukomm's  Chorus  from 
the  "Hymn  of  the  Night.". ..  .They  have  builded 
them  a  noble  ball  in  Worcester,  Mass. — that  is,  the 
Worcester  Mechanics'  Association  have  done  it,  to 
illustrate  their  art  and  handicraft,  and  make  a  hall  for 
their  own  and  other  exhibitions  and  great  meetings, 
which  is  also  to  serve  for  a  splendid  music  hall.  It 
is  said  to  be  larger  than  any  music  hall  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  inaugurated  musically,  with  Miss 
Philmpps  and  an  orchestra  from  Boston,  on  the 

19th  inst Haydn's"  Seasons  "has been  performed 

by  the  Musical  Institute,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.    ■ 

Mr.  F.  N.  CROncH,  as  he  now  modestly  calls 
himself,  and  no  longer  the  portentous  "  Professor 
F.  NichoUs  Crouch,"  seems  to  be  very  active  in  the 
good  cause  at  Washington,  D.  C,  his  present  abiding 
place,  where  he  gives  "  Historical,  Biographical 
Sketches  and  readings  on  the  Science  and  Progress 
of  Music,  and  the  works  of  early  masters,  copiously 
illustrated,"  at  his  Academy  of  Music.  The  pro- 
gramme to  the  fourth  of  the  course,  (Feb.  26),  con- 
tains songs,  &c.,  from  Handel,  Pergolesi,  Purcell, 
Schubert,  Shield,  Dr.  Arne,  Storace,  Balfe,  old  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  melodies,  &c.  Mr.  C.  will  devote  one 
of  these  evenings  to  "  the  portraiture  of  his    own 

MSS.  work,    'Life  in    the  West.'" Fitzgerald's 

City  Item,  (Philadelphia),  seconds  our  suggestion  of 
regular  Organ  Concerts,  and  promises  a  series  of 
articles  on  Organs  and  Organists  in  Philadelphia. 

The  quid-nuncs  do  not  seem  quite  to  have  settled 
it  among  them  whether  Liszt  shall  come  to  America, 
or  turn  monk  in  a  Hungarian  convent.  We  fancy 
he  will  keep  his  own  counsel  and  remain  \'ery  well 
contented  where  he  is,  in  Weimar.  It  is  said  he 
thinks  something  of  gaining  money,  but  not  every- 
thing— and  "will  not  play,"  as  he  says,  "where  he 
may  be  stared  at  as  a  rara  avis,  but  not  understood 
or  appreciated  as  an  artist."  This  is  an  idea  which 
very  few  virtuosi  endorse  in  our  day.  Liszt  is  an 
artist  of  rare  sensitiveness,  and  no  man  is  less  mer- 
cenary ;  his  generous  disposition,  above  all,  to  his 
brother  artists,  is  proverbial. ..  .Felicien  David, 
who  composed  the  "Desert,"  announces  "The  End 
of  the  World  "  as  nearly' ready. . .  .Verdi  has  gone 
to  Italy,  to  bring  out  his   "  Simono  Boccavera." 

Tlie  Havana  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
press, after  speakinir  in  terms  of  praises  of  Mme. 
Lagrange,  tells  the  following  entertaining  story  of 
Brignoli : — 

"Brignoli,  too,  has  done  wonders.  Think  of  it, — 
Brignoli  the  insonicant,  has  been  found  to  sing, — as 
he  can  sing, — well.  He  really  exerted,  himself'stop- 
ped  flirtins  and  took  to  study;  par  consequence,  he 
has  learned  two  good  things,  how  to  study  and  to 
behave  himself.  On  his  first  appearance  before  the 
discriminating  Creole  and  Spanish  audience  of  Havana 
in  the  role  of  Edgardo,  1^  sang  no  better  than  he 
would  have  done  on  th  '.stage  of  the  Academy  of 
Music.  What  was  the  ce&feequence  ?  No  expression 
of  disapprobation  was  given,  for  a  hiss  is  mauvaise  Ion 
in  Havana,  but,  one  by  one,  the  Spaniard  and  Cuban, 
left  the  theatre,  until,  in  the  last  thrilling  scene,  Brig- 
noli found  he  had  to  sing  to  empty  boxes.  Annoyed 
and  mortified  at  such  an  exhibition  of  want  of  appre- 
ciation, be  flew  to  a  sympathizing  friend  for  an  explan- 
ation.    It  was  given  in  four  words;— 

"  Mon  ami,  you  sing  false— you  have  no  heart  in 
your  notes — you  do  not  exert  yourself — you  are  pas- 
sionless, and  my  compatriots  do  not  pardon  such  faults 
a  second  time." 


"  Mais,  ce  n'est  pas  ma  fautc — La  Grange— she  is 
cold — she  freezes  me.  I  cannot  sing  with  her — she  is 
not  passiont''e."[!] 

"Ah!  ca — bicn,nousverrons."  And  the  sympathiz- 
ing friend  seeks  La  Grange,  advises  her  of  Brignoli's 
complaint  of  her,  which  caused  the  fair  cantatrice 
much  amusement.  She  determines  to  be  very  ardent 
the  foUowins  evening  to  prove  to  Brignoli  that  his  bad 
singing  was  not  to  be  laid  to  her  charge.^  Brignoli 
meantime  had  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  how  well  Somnamhula  was  given  that 
night,  when  the  tenor  and  prima  donna  were  striving 
to  rival  each  other,  both  in  voice  and  spirit.  There 
were  no  empty  benches  that  night  and  the  stage  was 
completely  carpeted  with  flowers,  while  the  theatre 
rang  again  with  the  repeated  braves. 


MUSIC    HALL. 


The    First  Concert,    TUESDAY,   Marcli  34:tls. 


CARD  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT. 

Th*?  publif^  fire  respect-fully  informed  that  Mr  TirALBERQ 
■will  give  a  limited  number  of  roncerta,  on  which  occasion  he 
■will  mnke  his  last  appearance  this  season. 

Tlie  Manafjement  is  determined  to  make  these  Oonrerts  as 
brilliant  as  possible,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  present  in 
each  a  bighlj'  artistical  Progiranime. 


The  following  Artists  will  appear  in  the  first  Concert : 
Mr.  THALBERG; 

Madame    D'ANGRI, 

(Cantatrice  di  Camera  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria) ; 

Madame  JOHANNSEN, 

(Prima  Donna  from   the   German   Opera,)  who  ie  engaged  for 

two  eveninss  ; 

Mr.  SCHREIBER, 

(Solo  Trumpet  Player  to  the  Kinj;  of  Hanorer.) 

Conductor, Sig.  ABELLA. 


Mr.  TIIAT,RERG 
Will  play  Fantasias  ;  Prayer  of  Mnses— Don  Giovanni — Elisir 
d'Amore,  and  Tarantella. 
Mme.  D'ANGRI 
"Will  sing  Ariai5 :  Betly — Fille  du  Regiment — the  Ricci  Taltz, 
and  the  Rataplan. 
Mme.  .TOHANNSEM 
Will  sing  Aria  :  Robert  le  Diable-Gumpef-'s  Valtz— The  Swal- 
lows, and  KUeken's  Volkslied. 
Mr.  SCHREIBER  will  play  two  brilliant  solos. 


Tickets  %\  to  all  parts  of  the  Ilall.  Seats  spcured  without 
extra  charcre.  The  Pale  of  sea^s  will  commence  each  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock,  at  the  Music  Store  of  Russell  &  Richardson, 
291  Washingion  St. 

Tickets  tn  be  had  at  the  door.  Doors  open  at  7f  ^  i  to  com- 
mence at  S  o'clock. 

On  WEDNESDAY,  First  Matinee  at  Chickering's. 
On  THURSDAY,  Second  Concert  at  the  Jlusic  Hall. 

OIRI^IEHIETJS    Ca-LEE    CLTJE. 

The  Members  of  the  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB  respectfully  in- 
form their  friends  that  they  will  fjive  a 

COMPIsIMSNTARTT     CONCERT 

— TO — ' 

Miss  LUCY  A.  DOANE  &  Mr.  A.  KREISSMANN, 

TO    TAKE   PLACE 

AT   THE   KCELODEON, 

On  "Wednesday  Evening,  March.  25th,  1857. 

The  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  will  kindly  assist. 
[CT^Partii-uIais  hereafter. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  th's  institution  is  to  furnish  a  solid  musical 
oducaHon  in  all  its  branches,  practical  and  tli'-oretical.  to  those 
who  inter  d  fitting  themselves  for  the  profession,  either  as 
artists  or  teachers. 

Instruction  will  bo  given  in  the  following  departments, — 
Si/.^lem  of  Noralion,  Harmnny.  Counrnponit.  nvd  Fiiiiue., 
Composition  xvitk  refpreiife  in  Mitxiral  Form  a>'rl  IfSfrurnen- 
totinn,  Vocalization^  Practice  in  Chords  Sina,i>ig^  Piano  Fnrlr, 
Violin^  and  avy  of  tlie  Orclieslraf  Itistriniinifs.  E;ich  pupil 
■will  bo  required  to  devote  himself  practically,  eirher  to  tbe 
cultivafion  of  the  voire,  or  to  some  one  instrumt^nt,  as  the 
main  object  ff  his  study,  with  a  view  to  artL-^tic  excellence  a.'^  a 
polo  performer;  and,  as  incidental  to  tliis,  and  neressary  to  a 
thoronph  knowledge  of  his  art,  some  in.'iight  into  theory,  and 
a  sufficient  pi*actice  of  the  Piano  Forte  fo  enable  him  at  least 
to  accompany,  will  also  be  deemed  essential. 

There  will  be  two  terms  each  year,  commencing  nn  the  first 
Mondays  of  April  and  October,  and  continuing  twelve  wceVs. 
A  pupil  may  be  admitted  at  any  stage  of  hiy  musical  progress, 
and  commence  with  whichever  class  the  board  of  Instruction 
may  deem  him  qualified  to  enter. 

Certain  evenings  in  the  week  will  be  appointed  for  the 
practice  of  chorus  singing  by  the  whole  school  united,  and  also 
for  solo  performances,  vocal  and  instrumental,  before  an 
assembly  of  invited  friends. 

Tbe  price  of  tuition  will  be  S20  a  term,  payable  in  advance 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  and  3S2  entrance  fee. 

The  school  will  go  into  operation  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next.  The  classes  will  be  formed  on  the  Suturday  previous  at 
II  o'clock  A,  M.  Mercantile  Hall,  Summer  St. 

BoarrJ  of  Inslriir{io7i:—B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  and  J.  C.  D.  P.vUKEa. 

For  further  information  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe 
Place. 


TLIALBERG'S 
matin:6es  music  ales, 

— AT — 

Messrs.  Ciiickemno  &  Sons'  Piano  "Wakehooms. 

ME,.  THALBERG  WILL  GIVE 
THREE  SUBSCEIPTION  MATIN:6eS, 

WEDNESDAY,    March  25;    FRIDAY,  March  27; 
and  MONDAY,  March  30. 
The  price  of  a  Sabscriprion  Ticket  (tbe  room  holding  hut 
250  person?)  has  been  fixeii  at  S5  e.ach,  which  will  admit  the 
subscribers  (o  all  the  three  Matinees. 

DL/^  The  Piano  bi-in^j  placed  in  a  manner  that  all  seats  are 
equHlly  desirable  for  hearing  and  seeing,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  not  to  reserve  peat.s. 

Hour  of  Commencement,  1  o'clock  P.  M.  Tbe  Doors  will  be 
opened  precisely  at  half  past  12. 

The  sale  of  tbe  subscription    tickets   will    commence  on 
Saturday,  March  21st.  at  Kusscll    &    Richardson's,   No.  291 
Washington  Street.    No  tickets  to  be  had  at  the  door. 
Scheme  of  the  Three  Matinees. 
First  Matinee.      1  — Fantasia  Sonnambula  ;  2 — Andante;  3 — 
Beerhoven's    Sonata    in    C   sharp,    minor;     4— Miserere, 
from  II  Trovatore,  on  the  Alexandre  Organ  ;  5— Chopin's 
Marche    Funebre ;     6— Home,    sweet    Home ;     7— Eiisir 
d'Amore 
Second    Matinee.      l—Fantasia    Don    Giovanni  ;    2— Etude 
(Repeated  Notes);  3-Tarantella;  4-Finale  (Puritani)  on 
the  Alexandre  Orcan  ;  5— Semiramia  ;  6— Concert  Waltzes; 
7— Lucrezia  Borgia. 
Teied  Matinee.    1— Prayer  of  Moses;  2— Etude  La  Legnrte  ; 
3-Barcarole;  4— Airs  Russes;  S— Two  of  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  words  ;  6— The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ;  7— 
Masaniello. 
O^  M.  TflALDEltG  will  he  the  only  performer. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  rcppectfnlly  inform  the  musical  public  that 

they  will  give  a  Series  of 
•WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS, 
At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  commencing  on  ^Vednesday, 
the  I4th  of  Jiinuary,  18.57.     There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
composed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Cakl  Zerrafin, Conductor. 

For  prncjraDime,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Piickapea  containing  Six  Tickets,  @I ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  he  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolnian,  and  at  tbe  door. 

DooTS  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 

PIANO-FOKTES. 
JACOB    CHICKERINa, 

300  tVasliington  Street,  Boston, 

TTTOULD  invite  his  friends  and  the  public  generally  to  exam- 
VV  iiie  his  new  and  elegunt  style  of  PIANO-FORTES,  which 
for  puricv,  firmness,  and  sweetness  of  tone,  as  well  as  for  neat- 
ness of  touch,  completeness  of  action,  and  durability)  are 
second  to  none  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Our  fa'ilitieR  for  manufacturing  are  such,  that  we  can  afford 
to  furni>h  instruments  to  purchasers  on  as  reasonable  terms  as 
they  can  be  obtaioed  elsewhere. 

(Successors  to  tub  l.\te  D.  B.  Newhall,) 

RE3PRCTFULI-Y  inform  their  friends  an('  the  public,  that, 
having  purch;ised  the  entire  stock  of  the  late  I).  B.  New- 
hall,  they  will  continue  the  business  at  tbe  old  stand;  and 
having  great  f;iciiides  for  manufacturing,  they  are  now  prepared 
to  receive  orders  for  the  justly  celebrated  Instruments  of  their 
predecessor,  witli  all  the  modern  improvements. 

Their  instruments  will  be  made  in  the  most  f:iithful  and 
perfect  manner,  as  the  pr^prietor-s  themselves  superintend  the 
manufaerure,  and  having  had  many  \  ears  personal  experience, 
with  the  late  D.  IJ.  Newhall,  in  manufacturing  Piano-Fortes, 
are  determined  to  make  none  but  the  best  instruments. 

Persons  iu  want  of  a  superior  article,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  give  us  a  call. 

Warerooms,  344  Washington  Street. 
Alfred  Newhall.        John  R.  Mullin.        Nelson  S.  Reed. 


aiul  Leaders  of  Basu!§B 


OF    LONDON, 

BEG  to  announce  that  they  will  forward,  postage-free,  to  any 
part  of  the  Uni-ed  States  a  complete  Catalogue  of  (he  con- 
tents of  their  celebrated 

Musical  Journals  for  Military  Band,  Stringed 
Band,  and  Brass  Band. 

These  three  worli.s  have  been  in  course  of  publiention  many 
years,  und  now  comprise  the  mo.st  esrensive  repertoire  of 
STANDARD  &  MODERN  OPERAS,  MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS,  DANCES,  &c., 
Arnngerl  by  C.   Boose,  (Band  Master   Fusilier  Guards.)  and 
other  eminent  Protessors.     A  number  of  each  Journal  is  pub- 
lished every  month. 

Theio  are  now  publi.shed  120  numbers  of  the  Military  .Jour- 
nal, (for  a  reed  band,)  price  l-5«.  each  ;  60  oumheis  of  the 
nrass  li.ard  Jouroal,  price  7-!  each;  and  70  nuaibers  of  the 
Orchestral  Journal,  (for  .stringed  hand,)  price  5.f.  each.  The 
Orchestral  Journal  consists  of  Dance  niu.sic  only. 

An  allowance  of  one  third  off  the  marked  price  is  {riven  to 
tile  profession  and  tr.ade.  All  order.9  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance  payable  to 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  Music  Puelishees, 

2-1  and  28  HoLLi!S  St.,  London,  (Eno.) 
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-FORTES. 


CHICKERINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


FROM    THE 

^sssatlMStits  (CTjarltaiJIi  |btcti)anu  ^ssotiKiion 

rOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  Por  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOB  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


PROJI   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREM-IUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished   19,000 
PIANOS.    For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


J^A.nVEES    -W.    "VOSE'S 

PREMIUM   PIANO-FORTES. 

A    SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  (he  best  makers  in  the  country 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also  ' 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

"Warerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT   JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,  No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Kev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . . .  School  Street,  Boston. 


Aittlicms  for  tlic  coisasBug  Season. 
Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?    Broadway,  IV. T. 


E  ASTER-TIBE. 


Terse, 


19c. 


EOYCE.-IF  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED. 

A.  B.     Vocal  score,  SS  cts  ;  Vocal  parts,  19  cts. 
HEI.MORE  and  WEALIE.— CAROLS  FOR  EASTER- 
TIDE.   Edited  by  the  Rut.  Thos.  Helmore  and  the  Rev. 

J.  M.  Neale.     18mo.  13c.     Post  free,    rausic,  folio,  §i'l,13. 
HAWDIEI..— 1  KNOW  THAT  MY   REDEEMER  LIVBTU. 

Soprano  solo,  19c. 

Since  by  man  came  death,    13c.    Vocal  parts,  50c. 

Behokl,  I  tell  you  a  mystery.     Recit.  B.  1 

The  trumpet  .shall  sound.     Air,  s.  J 

Then  t^halt  be  brought  to  pass.    Rpcib- 

0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting.     Duet,  a.  t. 

But  thanks  be  to  God      Chorus. 

Then  shall  the  eyes.— He  shall  feed  his  flock.    Air,  13c. 

His  yoke  is  easy.     Chorus,  19c. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  :  Chorus.    He  ivaa  deppised  : 

Air,  A.     Vocal  score,  25o.     A^ocal  parts,  16c. 
HERMAN. —JESUS     CHRIST    13    RISEN    TO-DAY.— 

(Hymn,)  3Sn. 
— ■ —  Lift  up  your  heads.    Anthem,  63c. 
JACKSON,  (Masham.)— CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.     13c. 

Vocal  parts,  13c. 
K]ENT.-UE.\R  MY   PRAYER.      VerPe,  two  trebles,  and 

chorus.     Folio,  19c.     Octavo,  6c.     Chorus  parts,  Sc. 
The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.     Verse   for   treble  or   tenor 

and  bass,  with  chorus,  50c.    Vocal  parts,  25c. 
MOKK,  \V.  H.— THE  EASTER  HYMN,  ^' Jesus  Christ  is 

risen  to-day."     Cheadte  Prize  Composition.     13e. 
KORRIS,  THOS.— HEAR   MY    PRAYER.    Treble  solo, 

with  chorus.  44i;. 
NOVELLO.— THE  EASTERN  HYMN,  newly  adapted  and 

variously  harmonized,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quarttt,  and  Chorus. 

25c,     Class  copy,  3c. 
The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19c.    Vocal  parts,  13c.     Class 

copy,  in  score,  3c. 
PALESTRINA.— BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.    r.  a. 

T.  T.  B.      31c. 

SE"WELI..— EASTER  HYMN.    25c. 

STROUB — HEAR   MY    PRAYER.     Four  voices.    Vocal 
score,  44c.    Vocal  parts,  25c. 

■WEBBER CHRIST  BEING  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Vocal  score,  19c, 


Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAKOLS  rOE,  EASTER-TIDE. 

*^'^  In  consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the 
Caeols  for  Christwas-Tide,  there  are  now  ready,  by  the  same 
Authors,  and  to  be  published  in  the  same  formsj 

CAROLS 

POR 

Set  to  ancient  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 
Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

"With  Melodies. 

18mo  size,  sewed 13 

Ditto,      in  packets  of  £0 6  00 

Ditto,      Compressed  four  Vocal  Parts 25 

With  Voice-Parts   and   Piano-Forte  Accomp't. 
Folio  music  size 1.13 

The  "Words  only. 

32mo.  sewed 03 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 1.25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment of  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libiimn  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 

^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecateJ  at  this  Office. 


M.\NUPACTDREE3  OP 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


.^1 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  WasSiingtOBS  Sts-eel,  KostOBi, 

(Near  Bojlston  Market.) 

Will  soon  be  Published: 

COOKE'S  CELEBRATED  METHOD  OF  SING- 
ING.    A  new  and  iajprovecl  edition. 

INSrKUCTIOWS  POR  THE  GERMAN  CON- 
CERTIUJA,  witti  a  Collection  of  popular  music  arranged 
for  that  instrument. 

Is»  Pj<!Ss  :  INSTRIICTIONS  POR  THE  ENG- 
I.ISH  CONCERTINA. 

Oliver  Ditson  &.  Co.,  115  Washington  St, 

AHD^^oB^PRSfrma  oi'fice. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

IitsttuctDr  o£  tT)£pianfl-jFoit{,  ©r^an  &  i^.armonj, 

3    UAYWARD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DEESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  he  addressed  afc 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ©30  per  quarter  oiV2  lessons,  one  a  week. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

'fearljtr  nf  IIje  '^ymm  irai  linging, 

V.    S  .    H  O  T  E  X, . 

SIGKOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Inatruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Pinclsney  Street. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of    Foreign    and    American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 
C2>  S^  C3r  .^a.  aSS"    jB  Xr  X  Xj  3D  E3  ^^ , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

(PIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANOFORTE, 
\X  and  in  the  THEORY  OP  MUSIC.  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Wasliington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

lOTFOKTEKS  OF  FOREIGBf  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Hinth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

C.    SREUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[CP-  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I^XJBXiISHEK,    OF    nVCTJSIC, 

Eni  30iaUt  in  plusixal  iHtntartiisc, 

644  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGANIST  of  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CII. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 
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T%vo  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

Tor  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S16.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  adyance. 
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J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PROPEIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRIKTER. 

K?"  OPFICE,    M"o.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OT'FICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  i;USSELI,  fe  RIiUlAliDSON,  SSI  W;i=h'n  St..       " 

"    CL.\PP  fe  COIiY, ProvHlcnre.  11  T. 

"    C.    P.KHUSINO 701  r.rreidwnv,  New  York. 

"    SCIIAUI'ENIIKUG  &  LUIS,  709  liioaflwny,        '• 

"   GKOIiOK    DUTTON,  Jit Koc-hpster,  N.  Y. 

"   G   ANDRE  &  CO 306  Clustnut  St.  Philnaelphia. 

"  .JOHN  II.  MELLOli, rilt.>liur!>,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  Sc  P.RAI.'IIAM..  .131  Baltimore  St,   Eiilliiiiore. 

"    W.  D.  ZOGIiAllM   &  CO., S.iranii.-ih.  Gil. 

"   W.  F.  IIOLHURN Cincitiiiali,  0. 

"   nOLIiPvOOK  &  LONG, Uieveland,  0. 

NOTICE. 

The  sixth  year,  and  eleventh  vohime  of  DwicnT's 
Journal  of  Music  will  commence  on  Saturdaj', 
April  4th.  We  trust  we  shall  have  to  part  company 
with  very  few  of  our  present  subscribers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  with  us,  warmly  and  strongly,  from 
the  first.  We  hope,  too,  to  have  to  add  many  new 
names  to  our  list.  Let  it  be  understood  our  terms 
are  payment  in  advance ;  for  w£  are  weary  of  serving 
those  who  (in  some  instances  for  two  or  three  years) 
have  made  us  not  the  slightest  return,  and  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  take  such  risks,  or,  as  cxperienoe 
proves,  to  bear  such  certain  loss. 

Renewals  of  suhscriptioii,  and  neto  sithscrijylions  for 
the  sixth  year  are  vow  in  order, 

Garrick,  Kean,  Bcotli,  Eaclisl,  Mrs.  Kemble. 
Mr.  Vevplanck's  inlcresting  article  upon  Gak- 
KICK,  in  (he  last  Crayon,  inrtuees  us  to  say  a  few 
words  of  aelors  and  acting.  Some  general  dis- 
tinctions became  indispensable  in  as.--igning  a  place 
to  Rachel,  as  it  is  evident  that  they  must  again 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Heron,  whom  we  hope  shortly 
to  see,  and  of  whom  the  very  able  critics  of  the 
N.  Y.  Courier  and  Evening  Post  express  such 
diverse  oy)inions.  It  seems  sirange  that  when  less 
than  a  century  has  passed  since  Garrick  died,  and 
when  he  was  the  first  eminent  English  actor  whose 
name  will  be  forever  associated  with  the  great 
statesmen,  artists  and  men  of  letters  of  his  own 
time,  we  should  really  know  nothing  of  the  secret 
of  his  power  and  the  characteristics  of  his  gcniu.'.-. 
Such  friends  as  Johnson,  Gokbmiih  and  Burke 
have  left  nothing  but  general  expressions  of  admi- 
ration, and  whether  he  Iiad  creative  and  inter- 
pretative genius  as  an  actor  of  Shakspeare,  or 
whether  he  was  what  Maoaulay  (in  his  late  life  of 
Dr.  Johnfon)  would  make  him — only  the  most 
incomparable  and  versatile  of  mimics — no  one  can 
determine.  Mr.  Verplanck's  interesting  article 
tlirows  no  new  light  upon  this  question.    No  Wil- 


liam Ilazlitt  or  Richard  H.  Dana  (senior)  of  Gar- 
rick's  time  has  (asthey  have  in  the  case  of  the  elder 
Kean)  given  us  his  genius  re-presented  imagi- 
natively and  distinctively.  That  kind  of  criticism 
did  not  then  exist  in  England.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  John  Philip  Ivcmble  and  Macready 
to  see  tliat  Macaulay  may  be  substantially  right, 
and  that  Garrick,  like  them,  may  have  done  for 
Shakspeare  all  that  full  and  graceful  appreciation 
and  rendering  of  details,  intelligent  and  elaborate 
study  and  admirable  eloL'Ulion  can  do,  without 
that  genius  which  in  the  elder  Kean  and  Booth 
struck,  with  true  imaginative  conce[)tion,  intui- 
tively and  directly  to  the  centre  of  the  natures  of 
Shakspeare's  creations,  and  embodied  thein  with 
sui.'h  truth  and  with  such  complete  abandonment 
and  merging  of  the  actor's  ov;n  individuality,  that 
he  was  lost  in  transformation. 

The  first  method  is  analytic,  and  the  actor 
studies  a  part  superficially,  and  ^ilai/s  the  infer- 
ence, so  that  characters  become  little  better  than 
generalities  ;  the  latter  is  synthetic  and  crea- 
tive, and  the  conceptions  as  played  become  con- 
crete embodiments.  Actors  of  the  first  class,  like 
almost  all  of  our  summer  painters  among  the 
White  Mountains,  are  mere  copyists  of  nature;  this 
is  their  merit,  and  when  they  attempt  more,  it  is 
very  clearly  lhei.r  limitation  ;  those  of  the  latter,  like 
Turner,  give  imaginative  realizations.  When  we 
hear  actors  of  consummate  talent,  like  Kcmble 
and  Macready,  we  can  admire  grace  of  gesture, 
beauty  of  tone,  e.^quisile  rendering  of  ptrticular 
passages,  and  can  come  from  the  theatre  to  talk 
of  an  admirable  "  reading  "  of  Hamlet  or  Othello, 
and  to  gather  up  golden  fragments  for  memory  ; 
when  we  hear  actors  of  consummate  genius,  like 
the  elder  Kean  and  Booth,  we  see  face  to  face 
Hamlet  or  Othello  as  an  overpowering  presence 
and  fearful  reality  ;  we  are  too  much  lost  in  the 
awful  problems  and  trials  of  the  man  before  us, 
whose  life  and  struggles  of  thought  and  passion 
are  realized  visibly  to  our  senses  and  imagina- 
tively to  our  sympathies,  to  be  able  coolly  to  criti- 
cize and  admire  details,  though  full  of  the 
"  unbought  grace"  of  nature,  and  we  come 
away  forgetful  of  the  actor  and  overcome  by 
Shakspeare  as  brought  home  to  us  by  the  actor's 
embodiment,  forgetful  of  details,  in  that  we  have 
"  plucked  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  "  to  which 
details,  however  exquisite,  are  trifles — and,  instead 
of  trying  from  fragmentary  suggestions  to  con- 
struct a  consistent  Hamlet  or  Othello,  we  have 
one,  grasped  and  embodied  intuitively,  imagina- 
tively and  with  unerring  reference  to  the  central 
laws  of  his  nature,  by  which  to  reconcile  old  criti- 
cal difficulties  and  syminetrize  seeming  dispro- 
portions. Booth's  acting  of  Hamlel;  gave  one 
more  insiuht  into  his  nature  than  all  criticisms  of 


Hamlet  from  Dr.  Johnson  up  to  Schlegel  and 
Coleridge.  It  gave  him  at  once  unity  and  reality, 
though  of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
conclusively  setiled  those  great  questions  as  to 
Hamlet  which  have  been  the  puzzles  of  great 
thinkers.     These  nmst  remain  open  forever. 

We  have  used  the  word  "  intuitively  "  in  no 
vague  sense.  To  make  our  meaning  plain,  we 
shall  refer  to  that  kind  of  creative  genius  in 
which  or  near  ivhich  no  actor  can  ever  be  classed. 
AVe  believe  in  "  instantaneousness  of  conception" 
— but  to  have  any  clear  idea  of  Shakspeare  crea- 
ting Hamlet,  of  jSTapoleon  flashing  out  the  most 
marvellous  combinations  in  the  exigencies  of  bat- 
tle, of  Turner  seeing  in  his  mind,  before  he  painted, 
sky  and  cloud  greater  than  the  temple  of  Paestum, 
over  which  he  hung  them,  one  must  fully  recog- 
nize precedent  labor,  mastery  of  detail,  as.simila- 
tion  of  resources  into  mind  and  character — vast, 
rapid,  and  as  impossible  to  mere  talent  as  the 
completed  creations  themseles.  No  such  man 
was  ever  the  mere  "  vehicle  of  inspiration." 
Newton  or  Leibnitz  couhl  no  more  have  swept 
to  or  foreseen  conclusions  with  a  rapidity  baffling 
every  mind's  power  to  follow  but  one  of  equal 
genius,  without  a  swift  and  complete  precedent 
mastery  of  processes,  than  one  can  be  a  great 
pianist,  whatever  his  genius,  without  first  master- 
ing his  instrument.  Acceleration  and  rapidity 
are  of  the  essence  of  genius,  and  one  of  its  inva- 
riable accoinjianiments  is  that  the  details  and  pro- 
cesses are  as  much  more  complete  as  they  are 
more  rapid  than  the  elaborations  of  talent.  Shak- 
speare's little  things  are  as  much  greater  than  the 
little  things  of  men  of  great  talent,  as  his  concep- 
tions are  greater  than  their  constructions.  Napo- 
leon, just  surrendered,  showing  the  marine  on 
board  the  Bellerophon  the  French  "  Exercise," 
Turner  found  alone  in  a  boat  which  he  was  gently 
moving  from  side  to  side,  while  he  was  taking 
down  in  a  kind  of  short-hand,  inexplicable  to 
others,  the  rip[)Ies  which  would  be  ready  for  use 
years  after,  in  some  great  picture,  are  instructive 
specimens  of  the  universal  truth  to  detail — as 
distinct  from  slavery  to  it — of  men  of  genius. 

These  suggestions  imperfectly  cover  and  express 
the  simpler  and  more  important  laws  and  distinc- 
tions to  be  applied  in  estimating  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  actors.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  state 
them  in  themselves  than  to  apply  them  justly  to 
players — for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  partial  genius, 
and  such  a  thing  as  high  genius_with  expression 
limiteil  or  modified  by  some  personal  idiosyncracy- 
or  peculiarity,  or  by  some  national  type  of  char- 
acter. "We  are  quite  ready  to  concede  that  Rachel 
is  inferior  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  that  she  may  be 
inferior  to  Ristori,  in  queenly  sweep  and  impas- 
sioned abandonment  of  nature.     We  can  see  that 
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slie  is  rather  intellectual  tlian  emotional,  and  that 
she  cannot,  like  them,  give  magnetism  to  good- 
ness— but  that  because  of  these,  and  because  she 
always  acts  the  same  play  in  the  same  way,  to  the 
last  detail,  it  follows,  as  some  maintain,  that  she  is 
not  an  imaginative  artist,  we  confidently  deny. 
The  real  question  is  behind  all  these — whether 
her  characters,  as  she  plays  them,  do  not,  because 
of  their  artistic  integrity  and  unity,  as  judged 
from  a  central  and  not  an  external  point  of  view, 
necessarily  presuppose  high  imaginative  concep- 
tion of  character.  If  so,  then  these  objections 
are  trivial.  Had  not  the  world  already  decided 
this  in  her  favor,  it  would  be  a  labor  of  love  to 
demonstrate  it.  We  cannot  regard  it  as  an  open 
question.  Some  one  said  of  Michel  Angelo  that 
he  was  so  purely  imaginative  that  fancy  was  ex- 
cluded; it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  is  not 
her  limitation,  explaining  her  exact  repetition  of 
details.  At  any  rate,  it  is  as  inconsequential  in 
relation  to  an  estimate  of  her  genius,  as  it  is, 
with  Macready,  illustrative  of  his  want  of  imagi- 
native conception  and  embodiment.  Booth  was 
almost  Protean  in  his  transformations,  and  we 
recall  with  admiration  and  delight  how  completely 
the  whole  character  of  his  looks,  tones,  gestures, 
and  all  the  smallest  details  were  naturally  and 
necessarily  marked  by  as  absolute  a  lino  of  sepa- 
ration in  his  acting  Shylock,  lago,  Lear,  Hamlet 
and  Othello,  as  were  his  conceptions  of  the  char- 
acters themselves.  Inferior  in  this  respect  as  was 
Kachel,  we  should  have  been  violently  unjust  to 
her  capacity  for  perfect  loss  of  her  own  personal- 
ity in  embodiment,  had  we  not  seen  her  transfor- 
mation in  the  "  Marseillaise,"  which  wasas  fearful 
as  it  was  unexpected,  in  which  she  seemed  half 
sybil  and  half  Cassandra,  and  prophetically 
shrieked  the  fatal  entrance  of  revokition. 

Of  Garrick  it  is  too  late,  and  of  Miss  Heron  it 
is  too  early  for  us  to  attempt  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether,  with  either  or  both,  it  has  been 
imaginative  realization  or  merely  literal  represen- 
tation of  character.  "When  we  see  Miss  Heron, 
and  especially  if  she  will  submit  herself  to  the 
severe  test  of  acting  Ophelia,  Desdemona  or 
Juliet,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  an  opinion. 
We  hope,  in  a  future  article,  to  speak  somewhat 
at  length  of  Mrs.  Kemble's  eminent  merits,  and 
of  what  we  conceive  to  be  her  limitations.  We 
shall  only  say  now  that,  to  our  minds,  she  has  not 
sufficiently  high,  delicate  and  subtle  imagination 
and  insight  to  grasp  Shakspeare's  characters, 
vitally,  and  to  give  them  that  ideal  power  and 
grace  which  sets  them  high  and  apart  from  all 
other  English  dramatic  creations,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, (for  instance),  her  conceptions  of 
Imogen  and  Perdita  are  not  imaginatively  distin- 
guished in  respects  most  vital  to  their  characters  ; 
her  Richard  HI.  and  Macbeth  are  mannish,  like 
harsh  contralto  voices ;  her  distinctiveness  of  char- 
acterization external  and  general  instead  of  true 
and  characteristic,  and  her  rendering  of  those 
passages  of  imagination,  which  have  no  resting 
place  in  all  literature  but  in  his  works,  wantino- 
apprehension  of  the  ecstacy  which  they  embody. 
We  find  this  view  entirely  confirmed  by  readlmr 
her  poetry,  which  has  spirit,  fire  and  directness, 
but  is  bleak  from  subjectivity,from  want  of  poetic 
atmosphere,  and  of  subtle,  ideal  and  "  majestic 
and  airy"  grace  and  repose  of  movement.  In 
other  words,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  she  has 
versatility  as  distinguished  from  variety  —  that 
she  has  neither  the  delicacy  and  depth  of  na- 


ture, nor  the  power  and  subtlety  of  imagination 
to  act  or  read  Shakspeare  interpretatively,  and 
that  her  powers  would  be  tasked  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity in  reading  Ben.  Jonson  and  Massinger. 
But  we  have  applied  the  severest  of  tests,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  very  few  English 
actresses  have  ever  lived  to  whose  claims  to  the 
highest  honors  the  application  of  such  a  test 
would  not  be  fatal.  We  turn  with  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  what  Mrs.  Kemble's  readings 
have  done.  Her  apprehension  and  conception  of 
Shakspeare  are  superior  to  those  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  her  audience,  and  she  has  filled  the  think- 
ing mind  of  this  city  full  of  Shakspeare  ;  many 
who  cannot  read  him  without  eiTort,  and  many 
who  scarcely  read  him  at  all,  have  learned 
through  her  with  delight ;  and  many  have  had 
these  fountains  of  inspiration,  as  immortal  as  the 
soul,  opened  upon  them  like  a  new  life.  Never 
in  this  country,  on  any  stage,  have  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  been  given  with  such  general  and 
uniform  fullness  and  completeness.  In  the  many 
cases  where  she  gives  the  conceptions  and  general 
rendering  of  the  characters  in  which  her  father, 
uncles  and  others  were  famous,  she  shows  imitative 
ability  of  the  highest  order,  and  calls  up  the 
great  "  Kemble  family,"  on  which  she  has  re- 
flected such  lustre.  And  then  what  wonderful 
compass,  power,  variety  and  modulation  of  voice, 
what  power  of  transition  of  passion  and  face, 
how  honestly  and  earnestly  attempting  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  author,  and  how  absolutely  true 
to  her  own  thought !  To  be  sure,  such  as  we 
have  described  them,  we  have  no  doubt  are  the 
limitations  of  her  power,  but  when  we  think  of 
her,  we  forget  these,  to  marvel  that  one  strong, 
earnest  and  impulsive  woman  can  have  placed 
before  us,  with  such  general  impressiveness  and 
distinctiveness,  so  many  and  such  diverse  crea- 
tions of  the  greatest  of  men. 

As  we  have  made  Mr.  Verplanck's  article  upon 
Garrick  the  occasion  of  these  remarks,  we  cannot 
better  close  them  than  with  Charles  Lamb's  justly 
indignant  language,  referrinj;  to  the  nonsense,  as 
common  now  as  it  was  then,  of  making  the  genius 
of  the  actor  of  character  the  same  in  kind  with 
that  of  its  creator. 

"  Taking  a  turn  the  other  d.iy  in  the  Abbey,  I  was 
struck  with  the  affected  attitude  of  a  figure,  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  and  which, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  bo  a  whole-length  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Garrick.  Going  nearer,  I  found 
inscribed  under  this  harlequin  figure  the  following 
lines: 

To  paint  fair  Nature,  by  divine  command. 
Her  magic  pencil  in  his  glowing  hand, 
A  Shakspeare  rose ;  then  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o'er  this  breathing  world,  a  Garrick  came. 
Though  sunk  in  death  the  forms  the  poet  drew, 
The  actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew  ; 
Though,  like  the  bard  himself,  in  night  they  lay, 
Immortal  Garrick  called  them  back  to  day ; 
And  till  Eternity  with  pow'r  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin-stars  shall  shine 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  my  readers'  understand- 
ing to  attempt  anything  like  a  criticism  on  this 
farrago  of  false  thoughts  and  nonsense.  But  the 
reflection  it  led  me  into  was  a  kind  of  wonder,  how, 
from  the  days  of  the  actor  here  celebrated  to  our 
own,  it  should  have  been  the  fashion  to  compliment 
every  performer  in  his  turn,  that  has  had  the  luck  to 
please  the  town  in  any  of  the  great  characters  of 
Shakspeare,  with  the  notion  of  possessing  a  mmd 
congenial  with  the  poet's;  how  people  should  come 
thus  unaccountably  to  confound  the  power  of  origi- 
nating poetical  images  and  conceptions  with  the 
faculty  of  being  able  to  read  or  recite  the  same  when 
put  into  words;  or  what  connection  that  absolute 
mastery  over  tlie  heart  and  soul  of  man,  which  a 
great  dramatic  poet  possesses,  has  with  those  tricks 


upon  the  eye  and  ear,  which  a  player  by  observing  a 
few  general  effects,  which  some  common  passion,  as 
grief,  anger,  &c.,  ususlly  has  upon  the  gestures  and 
exterior,  can  so  easily  compass.  It  is  observable 
that  wc  fall  into  this  confusion  only  in  dramatic  reci- 
tations. We  never  dream  that  the  gentleman  who 
reads  Lucretius  in  public  with  great  applause,  is 
therefore  a  great  poet  and  philosopher;  nor  do  we 
find  that  Tom  Davis,  the  bookseller,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  recited  the  Paradise  Lost  better  than  any 
man  in  England  in  his  day,  was  therefore  by  his 
friends  set  upon  a  level  with  Milton.  Did  not  Gar- 
rick shine,  and  was  he  not  ambitious  of  shining  in 
every  drawling  tragedy  that  his  wretched  day  pro- 
duced, jind  shall  he  have  that  honor  to  dwell  in  our 
minds  forever  as  an  inseparable  concomitant  with 
Shakspeare?  A  kindred  mind!  0  who  can  read 
that  affecting  Sonnet  of  Shakspeare,  which  alludes 
to  his  profession  as  a  player ; — 

Oh  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide. 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmless  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means  which  public  custom  breeds — 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand  ;, 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

Or  that  other  confession  : — 

Alas  !  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  thy  view. 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most 
dear. 

Who  can  read  these  instances  of  jealous  self- 
watchfulness  in  our  sweet  Shakspeare,  and  dream  of 
any  congeniality  between  him  and  an  actor  like 
Garrick  ?  "  W. 


I^°A  correspondent  in  Dwight's  Journal  favors 
the  exclusive  employment  of  boys  in  church 
choirs.  Whatever  may  be  the  temporary  charm 
of  childish  voices,  we  think  that  the  banishment 
of  women  from  choral  performances  is  a  step  back 
towards  barbarism.  The  practice  had  its  origin  in 
an  age  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  dark  and 
ignorant,  when  false  views  of  the  relations  of  the 
se.xes  prevailed,  and  when  the  celibate  monk  was 
reverenced  as  the  highest  style  of  man.  The 
voice  of  woman  was  never  heard  in  the  music  of 
the  church;  it  was  considered  as  profane  as  an 
organ  is  now  in  Scotland.  When  one  reads  of  such 
atrocious  rules  as  were  enacted  at  the  Jeronymite 
Convent  at  Yuste,  where  Charles  V.  ended  his 
days — ordering  that  women  found  within  a  certain 
distance  from  the  gate  should  be  flogged — it  would 
seem  that  it  would  be  but  a  short  step  for  such 
people  to  the  Mussulman  doctrine,  which  barred 
woman  out  of  Paradise. 

Neither  sex  can  express  the  whole  of  human 
thought  and  emotion  ;  each  is  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  other.  So  neither  sex  can  express 
the  whole  of  music ;  the  two  voices  united  form 
but  one  instrument.  In  this,  as  in  all  things  that 
concern  the  race,  the  plain  dictates  of  the  Creator 
cannot  be  overlooked :  "  So  God  created  man  in 
bis  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them." — Boston 
Atlas. 

We  fully  coincide  with  the  above,  which  now 
reminds  us  that  we  accidentally  omitted  to  accom- 
pany the  two  articles  of  our  correspondent  (on 
"  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,")  with  a  few  words 
of  editorial  comment.  Some  of  the  views  e.x- 
pressed  by  "  Precentor,"  and  those  which  seemed 
to  us  to  touch  the  most  important  issues,  had  our 
hearty  sympathy ;  to  others  we  were  simply  hos- 
pitable. The  main  question  was — first  started 
and  mooted  in  the  TranscrijH — how  and  how  far 
should  Blusic  be  taught  in  our  public  schools.  In 
his  first  article  "  Precentor"  argued  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  teach  all  the  children  in  a  school 
en  masse  to  sing  by  rote  a  few  trivial  and  taking 
tunes  ;  that  those  who  have  really  a  talent  and  a 
voice  for  music  should  be  separated  from  those 
who  have  not,  and  should  have  that  talent 
recognized  and  made  the  subject  of  thorough  and 
far-seeing  culture  to  some  practicable  extent. 
We  cannot  but  agree  in  principle  with  this.    In 
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principle,  all  education,  beyond  a  few  common 
indispensables,  like  reading,  writing  and  aritli- 
metic,  sliould  bo  the  development  of  special 
talents.  Each  child  demands,  by  the  individuality 
of  his  nature,  a  training  different  from  other 
children.  Society,  in  taking  charge  of  education 
at  all,  acknowledges,  in  principle,  the  duty  of  com- 
plete, true  education  to  its  rising  members.  But 
principles  must  needs  be  modified  in  practice ; 
social  ideals  are  in  the  far  future ;  what  we  do 
and  can  do  is  but  a  pitiful  shadow  of  what  we 
would  and  one  day  shall  do  ;  and  the  duty  of 
society  to  the  young  in  this  matter  of  education 
thus  far  necessarily  limits  itself  to  a  very  distantly 
appro.^imative  and  Procrustean  provision. 

Some  say,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  our  Democratic  institutions  to  provide 
special  education  ;  that  all  should  be  general  and 
common,  all  should  be  taught  alike,  and  only  with 
reference  to  qualifying  them  for  voters,  &c.  If 
our  system,  if  our  schools  can  do  no  more,  these 
reasoners  are  right.  But  any  slightest  attempt  at 
education  involves  progress,  and  the  list  of  the 
indispensables  gets  to  be  greater  and  greater,  and 
the  very  idea  of  "  freedom  and  equality"  is  found 
more  and  more  to  involve  the  protection  and  con- 
sequently the  education  of  individuality,  of  spe- 
cial gifts  and  uses.  Now  with  regard  to  music, 
it  was  one  great  step  gained  (and  we  should  be 
grateful  to  those  by  whose  continued  efforts  it 
was  gained)  to  have  music  at  all  recognized  and 
admitted,  as  it  now  is  generally,  into  our  schools. 
Here  is  a  point  established.  And  now  comes  up 
a  further  question :  How  shall  we  make  that 
teaching  most  efficient  and  most  useful  ?  And 
here  we  think  our  correspondent's  views,  whether 
immediately  practicable  or  not,  are  to  the  point, 
and  worthy  to  be  seriously  weighed. 

Now  for  "  Precentor's  "  second  article.  Here 
he  points  out  one  among  other  openings  which 
present  society  affords  to  boys  who  shall  have 
been  trained  in  schools  to  be  good  singers  of 
sacred  nmsic  :  namely  the  choirs  of  certain  Epis- 
copal churches.  Here  the  writer  gets  upon  the 
ground  of  his, own  speciality,  with  which  of  course 
we  and  most  of  our  readers  are  not  specially  con- 
cerned. But  we  do  not  understand  him  to  main- 
tain that  Music  was  created  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  Episcopal  church  of  England.  For  the 
purposes  of  his  general  argument  regarding  the 
public  schools,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  suggest 
that  here  would  be  one  field  for  musical  talent 
trained  in  the  manner  he  had  before  suggested. 
Whether  the  English  church  music  should  employ 
boys'  voices  for  the  soprano,  is  a  question  for  that 
Church,  and  not  for  us,  general  advocates  and 
lovers  of  the  Art  of  Music.  It  was  "  Precentor's  " 
general  view  of  the  importance  of  thorough  train- 
ing, that  commended  his  articles  to  the  hospitality 
of  our  columns.  With  their  Episcopalianism, 
their  boy  soprano  theory,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  we  do  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
■what  he  said  about  the  "juvenile  oratorios,"  and 
about  "Professors"  making  it  their  only  care  to 
popularize  themselves. 

The  question  of  music  in  the  schools  demands 
and  shall  receive  our  attention  at  more  lentrth. 


M.  Thalberg's  Eeturn. 

The  great  pianist  is  with  us  again,  and  is  stirrinn- 
up  the  musical  activities  of  Boston  in  all  its  various 
channels.  He  has  already  given  us  two  concerts  in 
the  Music  Hall,  before  great  audiences.     The  first 


was  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  played  only  pieces 
made  familiar  by  his  former  visit,  namely:  his  Fan- 
tasias on  Don  Giovanni,  the  Prayer  from  Moses,  and 
L'Elisir  d'Amore,  his  Tarantella,  and, for  an  encore, 
"  Sweet  Home."  These  gave  the  same  measure  and 
quality  of  delight  as  before,  approving  him  still  the 
most  elegant  and  brilliant  of  pianists ;  cool,  gentle- 
manly, quiet  in  the  execution  of  wondrous  difficul- 
ties; faultless  in  taste,  in  command  of  form  and 
characteristic  treatment;  neither  exciting  nor  exci- 
ted, but  giving  the  enjoyment  of  most  finished 
beauty  in  the  present  moment.  The  Tarantella  inter- 
ested us  the  most.  He  plays  two ;  one  from  Masa- 
niello ;  but  this  is  his  own,  and  is  one  of  his  most 
graceful  and  individual  works. 

The  programme  generally  was  of  a  "popular" 
and  hacknied  character,  and  there  was  rather  an 
excess  of  accessory  attractions.  Herr  Schreibek 
opened  each  part  with  a  long  piece  of  variations  on 
the  irumpet,  as  tedious,  flute-like  and  sentimental  as 
they  were  skilftd  in  execution.  We  do  not  see  but 
he  plays  quite  as  well  as  Koenig,  but  what  is  it  all 
worth  ?  Mme.  D'Angri's  ricli  and  luscious  Con- 
tralto charmed  as  much  as  ever,  when  she  did  not 
trench  too  closely  on  the  soprano  or  indulge  in 
mannish  very  low  tones.  She  sang  the  air  from 
Betly,  from  the  Fille  du.  Regiment,  and  the  ■'  Ricci 
Waltz"  with  much  skill  and  effect,  all  hacknied  pieces. 
The  coarseness  of  the  R-r-r-r-rataplan  and  the  Span- 
ish song  could  well  have  been  spai-ed;  and  her 
swaggering  delivery  of  the  Borgia  Brindisi  was  not 
of  the  most  refined.  Mme.  Johannsen  was  really 
an  attraction,  but  suffered  with  such  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  as  fully  justified  the  apology  upon 
the  programme,  and  made  it  a  cruelty  to  herself  to 
sing  the  everlasting  Robert,  in  which,  however,  she 
won  much  applause.  In  the  little  German  songs, 
sung  at  the  piano,  she  triumphed  over  physical  draw- 
hacks  and  gave  rare  delight.  These  were  ;  "  The 
Sivallows,"  by  Abt,  the  arch  and  bright  little  Volhs- 
lied,  by  Kiicken,  and  for  an  encore  what  seemed  to 
us  a  wild  snatch  of  Hungarian  melody. 

On  Thursday  evening  Thalberg  played  his  Norma, 
Masaniello  and  Lucrezia  Borgia  fantasias,  and 
"Home,  Sweet  Home;"  Herr  Schreiber  a  fantasia 
and  "  Katy  Darling;"  Mme.  Johannsen  sang  the 
Romance  from  "  Tell,"  a  waltz,  and  a  duet  from 
Semiramide  with  D'Angri ;  and  the  latter  sang  airs 
from  the  Hagaenots  and  La  Gazza  Ladra,  and  the 
Rondo  from   Cenerentola. 

The  first  Matine'e  at  1  P.  M.,  on  Wednesday, 
drew  about  as  many  listeners  as  Chickering's  Saloon 
would  hold.  It  was  not  in  any  poor  sense  a  "  fash- 
ionable" audience,  (as  the  very  odd  card  of  the 
management,  in  some  of  the  papers,  since  prudently 
retracted,  had  led  many  to  fear  it  would  be),  but  as 
intelligent,  refined  and  musical  an  assemblage  as 
one  would  wish  to  see.  The  great  majority  were 
ladies,  and  the  scene  beautiful  and  social.  Here  is 
the  programme :       ^ 

1— Fantasia.    "  Sonnambula  " Thalberg. 

2— Andante Tlialberj;. 

3 — Sonata  ia  0  sharp  minor Beethoven. 

INTERMISSION. 

4— The  Miserere.    "  II  Trovatore  " Verdi. 

On  the  Alexandre  Organ. 

INTERMISSION. 

5 — Marche  Funebre Chnpin. 

6— Home,  Sweet  Home Thalberg. 

7 — Fanta.sia.     "  L'Elisir  d'Amore  " Thalberg. 

We  have  no  room  for  critical  detail.  Of  course 
Thalberg's  own  pieces  were  played  as  he  only  can 
piny  them.  His  Andante  we  enjoyed  most.  In  his 
Sonnambula  fantasia  he  happily  touches  at  the  outset, 
in  two  consecutive  phrases,  and  afterwards  expands, 
the  two  finest  ideas  in  that  opera.  The  Beethoven 
Sonata,  (the  "  Moonlight  "),  was  played  rather  with 
exquisite  grace  and  beauty  than  with  that  Beethoven- 
like depth  and  earnestness  of  feeling,  which  we  have 
been  wont  to  find,  especially  in  the  slow  first  move- 
ment. Was  it  not  a  trifle  too  fast,  and  were  the 
triplets    of   the    accompaniment    made    significant 


enough  t  But  we  had  rather  think  the  fault  was  in 
our  own  listening  mood.  The  Orgue  Alexandre 
is  one  of  the  finest,  perhaps  the  finest,  of  reed 
organs,  and  was  handled  with  artistic  skill ;  the  stops 
used  for  solos  in  the  Miserere  were  of  beautiful  qual- 
ity, but  the  full  organ  has  still  the  something  that 
we  cannot  quite  abide  in  all  reed  organs.  We  were 
obliged  to  lose  the  third  part.  The  piano,  made 
upon  a  new  scale,  by  the  Chickerings,  was  one  of 
most  rare  excellence. 

OuPHEUs  Glee  Club. — The  Complimentary 
Concert  given  by  tliis  band  of  German  singers  to 
Miss  Lucy  A.  Doane,  whose  fine  soprano  songs 
have  added  such  charm  to  their  three  subscription 
concerts,  and  to  Herr  Ahgost  Kkeiss.mann,  their 
conductor  and  sweet  singer,  filled  the  Melodeon  on 
Wednesday  evening  with  an  enthusiastic  audience. 
It  was  in  all  respects  an  admirable  and  an  inspiring 
concert;  indeed  each  concert  of  the  "  Orpheus  "  has 
seemed  better  than  the  last.  No  concert  as  a  whole 
have  we  enjoyed  more  this  winter : — all  was  so  genial 
and  so  genuine;  no  empty  commonplace  or  clap- 
trap ;  nothing  to  overlay  and  spoil  a  good  impres- 
sion. The  part  songs  sounded  even  better  than  be- 
fore. They  were  the  gems  out  of  the  past  collection, 
to-wit :  ,Die  jungen,  Musikanten,  by  Kucken,  with 
Kreissmann's  tenor  solo;  "  Sleep,  sweetest  maiden," 
&c. ;  Marschner's  old  Minnesinger  Serenade:  "Why 
art  thou  from  me  so  far,  0  my  love,"  &c.,  one  of  the 
most  deep  and  tender  pieces  of  harmony  imaginable  ; 
the  exhilarating  "  Hunter's  .loy,"  by  Astholz ;  "  The 
Cheerful  Wanderer,"  and  the  strange  "Turkish 
Drinking  Song,"  by  Mendelssohn;  "  The  Bard,"  by 
Silcher,  and  that  rich,  cool,  tranquil  Wanderers 
Nachllled  of  Goethe,  by  Lenz. 

Miss  Doane  and  Mr.  Kreissmann  sang  beauti- 
fully the  duet  from  Idomeneo;  and  the  lady  added 
new  freshness  to  her  laurels  in  the  Dove  sono  of 
Mozart,  and  the  "  Spring  Song,"  by  Mendelssohn, — 
Otto  Deesel  again  kindly  playing  the  accompani- 
ments. Miss  Doane  was  recalled  every  time,  and 
the  last  time  responded  with  "  Comin'  thro'  the 
rye,"  which  we  have  not  heard  sung  with  such  win- 
ning grace  and  archness  since  Jenny  Lind.  The 
Mendei.ssoiix  Qcintette  CLnn  played  the  Adagio 
and  Finale  from  Mozart's  charming  Quintet,  with 
clarinet,  and  repeated  the  scene  from  Robert  le 
DiaUe.  Decidedly  these  concerts  have  been  left  off 
with  an  appetite. 

Orchestkal  Union.  —  The  eleventh  Afternoon 
Concert  was  rich  with  the  Symphony  in  C  (the 
"Jupiter")  by  Mozart,  the  Allegretto  from  Beet- 
hoven's eight  Symphony,  and  the  overture  to 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and  "Siege  of  Co- 
rinth." Mr.  Ribas  played  very  finely  a  "  Theme  and 
variations"  on  that  by  no  means  brilliant,  but  quaint 
and  honest  sounding  uncle  of  the  hautboy,  the 
English  Horn ;  and  there  was  bright  store  of  dance 
music. 


Chat  from  Paris. 

(From  the  Independence  Beige.) 

Rossini. — A  few  days  since,  the  author  of  Le 
Comte  Org,  happening  to  pass  along  the  Boule- 
vards, stopped  before  a  bill  promising  a  concert  of 
fifteen  hundred  musicians.  On  seeing  this,  the 
maestro,  with  that  Italian  mimicry,  so  comic  in  its 
demonstration,  began  to  groan,  and  indulge  in 
small  suppressed  sighs,  begging  for  pity  and  mercy 
from  this  terrible  bill. 

You  are  aware  that  Rossini  is  quite  one  of 
ourselves.  He  is  no  longer  a  stranger  pissing 
through  Paris,  but  a  Parisian  who  has  returned  to 
his  home ;  only  you  must  not  talk  to  him  about 
music :  he  will  tell  you  :  "  He  has  forgotten  all 
that."  Last  summer,  he  met,  at  Wildbad,  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  who  lavished  on  him 
all  the  most  delicate  touches  of  imperial  coquetry. 
She  had  the  audacity  to  ask  him  for  a  simple 
brindisi.     Rossini  replied  that   Germany  was  a 
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beautiful  country.  One  day,  l-.owever,  llie 
Empress  tliouj>lit  she  liad  induced  liim  to  aecom- 
I)aiiy  on  llie  piano  a  youn;;  lady  of  lier  suite,  wlio 
is  rallier  fond  of  sinking.  Rossini  sat  down 
resignedly  to  the  instrument,  struck  two  or  three 
(diords,  and  then,  giving  way  to  that  nervous 
irritniion  that  has  di'tacjied  him  from  the  art  to 
which  he  owes  his  immortality,  said,  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  "  You  Fee,  Madame,  I  know  nothing 
about  it — nntliing — I liace  forriotlen  it  all!" 

A  few  weeks  later  I  met  him  at  Baden,  where 
I  witnessed  a  toiicliing  exlnbiiion.  A  select 
audience  was  assembled  at  the  TlicTUre  de  la 
Conversation  (or  the  first  performance  of  the 
French  company.  Rossini  was  in  ihi-  house. 
The  orchestra  executed  the  overture  to  Giiillinimc 
Tell.  At  the  very  first  bars,  the  Dnchess  of 
Cand)ridge,  and  the  ladies  about  her,  rose  and 
turned  in  mute,  but  profoundly  expressed,  homage 
towards  the  author  of  that  immortal  maslerfiiece. 
Ceding  to  an  eicctriu  impulse,  the  entire  assi'tiibly 
inutatcd  this  movement,  and  it  was  in  this  atlitudi', 
slanding  up,  that  they  listened  to  the  most  won- 
derful melodies  to  which  ihe  human  brain  ever 
gave  birlh.  I  watched  Rossini,  who  was  leanini; 
on  his  slick,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Not  the  slightest  eraoiion  flitted  al'ross  his  impi.s- 
sible  physiognomy.  Pie  appeared  to  be  resigned 
to  his  glory,  as  he  would  be  to  the  consequences 
of  some  act  of  youthful  indiscretion. 

Guillaume  Tell  is,  however,  siiU  the  breach  by 
■which  he  is  accessible.  When  the  person  talking 
to  him  is  neither  a  frequenter  of  the  nreen-room 
nor  a  speculator  in  cafes-clwnlanls.  Rnssini  will 
su|iport  being  told  that  Guillaume  Tell  is  "a  fine 
thing."  But  the  speaker  must  not  dwell  upon  the 
subject,  or  rise  to  the  lyric  hei^dit  of  enthusiasm, 
for  Rossini  -will  immediately  begin  lalkiiig  about 
macaroni,  or  somcihing  cquallv  relevant, 

Rossini  resides  in  the  Rue  Basse  du  Rempart. 
AVhenever  a  ray  of  sunshine  lights  up  and  warms 
our  foggy  sky,  he  is  fond  of  going  out  on  the 
Boulevaiil  and  walking  two  hours  arm-in-arm 
with  a  friend.  In  the  evening  he  receives  a  very 
limiteil  iiumberofiiiiimale  acquaintances:  Carafa, 
the  composer;  Ilenii  Blaze,  who  published  a 
notice  full  of  charming  and  delicate  touches  about 
the  maiistro :  Vivier,  the  horn-player;  Antoni 
Deschanips,  thn  poet;  and  iMadame  D.,  a  ladv  of 
fashion,  and  a  disiinguished  amateur  singer.  The 
lamp,  sobered  down  by  a  shade,  only  doubtfully 
illuminates  the  apartment,  for  the  maiisiro  cannot 
bear  a  strong  light.  His  guests  chat,  while  he 
walks  up  and  down,  to  calm  his  nerves,  which  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  irritation.  Despite  all  that 
has  been  said,  there  is  a  piano  in  the  room;  it  is, 
however,  true  that  this  piece  of  fiirnilure  makes 
but  llitle  noise  and  does  but  Utile  work.  It  would 
lie  altogether  useless  to  ask  Rossini  to  go  near  it. 
This  would  be  the  very  way  to  drive  him  from  it, 
and,  consequently,  no  one  ihinks  of  such  a  ihin", 
but  somelimes,  when  people  least  expect  it,  he 
suddeidy  places  his  tiuL'ers  on  the  keys,  and 
evokes  some  yiiece  or  other  of  celestial  harmony, 
for  instance,  most  frequently,  the  Septet  from 
Don  Juan.  "  All  music  is  contained  in  that."  slid 
llussini,  one  day;  "the  rest  is  useless."  This 
decision  is  somewhat  discouraging  for  young  com- 
poser.'!, but  we  may  appeal  against  it,  aiid  it  is 
lucky  this  admiration  for  Mozart  did  not  prevent 
Ro.-sini  from  wriiiu;;  11  Biirtnire,  La  Giizza,  Otello, 
Le  Cumte  Ory,  Guillaume  Tell,  and  other  useless 
works. 

People  long  ehing  to  the  hope  that  Rossini's 
silence  was  simi)ly  a  whim,  but  ibis  illusion  is  no 
longer  admissible.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that 
no  consideration  could  ever  prevail  on  the  ma'eslro 
to  face  a  [uiblic  who  appear  to  him  perverteil,  not 
to  say  brutalized,  by  the  systems  of  music.  After 
liis  decease,  an  al tempt  will  probably  be  made  to 
collect  some  scattered  leaves,  and  someihing  called 
a  poslhumous  opera  of  Rossini  will  be  prorluced, 
but  as  long  as  he  lives  he  will  never  authorize  any 
such  iiroceeding. 

Rossini  still  suffers  from  that  i-ather  imaginary 
disease  called  a  nervous  alT'eclion — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  illnesss  is  more  especially  in  the  brain, 
which  is  attacked  by  a  thousand  imaginary 
phintonis.  Invalids  of  this  class — who  h;ive  s  me- 
ihing  of  the  child  about  them — groan  a  great  deal. 


eat  very  well,  are  always  afraid  of  being  shivered, 
bv  coming  in  contact  with  a  jiiece  of  furniture, 
and  p:iss  their  lime  in  arranging  their  funerals, 
which  fortunately  are  very  dislant,  and  which 
thev  see  i)ass  before  them  while  living,  like 
Charles  V.  But  the  peculiar  feature  of  such  a 
state  is  to  deprive  ihe  patient  of  all  interest  in 
labor  and  glory.  Rossini  is  in  this  state,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  his  music  is  dumb. 


Portrait  of  Handel. — An  interesting  por- 
trait of  Handel — the  one  by  Denner,  "pain'ed  in 
1736  or  1  737,"  and  engraved  fiir  Cnxe's  "  Anec- 
dotes" of  Handel  and  Smith  in  1799 — has  just 
been  presented  by  Lady  Rivers  to  the  Sacred 
H'lrmonic  Societtj.  The  head,  though  timidly 
painted  and  ilry  in  its  coloring,  is  nevcriheless 
full  of  character  and  expression.  We  have  there 
someihing  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Poet,  who 
when  he  wrote  the  Messiah  '  Ilallelujih' fancied 
that  he  behelil  the  heavens  wiih  their  inefil'able 
fijlories  otiened  above  him, — something  of  the 
passion  of  the  man  who  held  the  refractory  prima 
donna  out  of  the  window  till  she  consented  to  sing 
as  he  bade  her, — and  who  called  Janson,  (he 
Chester  chorister,  "scoundrel,"  because,  having 
undertaken  to  sing  al  "  sight,"  he  proved  unable 
to  sing  at  "  first  slight."  Grandeur,  fire,  and 
humor  are  in  the  face.  The  accessories  have 
bei'O  less  carefully  studied, — the  ambrosial  curls 
of  the  ^^err'/jtie  are  confused  and  dusty, — the 
robe,  instead  of  coming  to  a  hem,  dies  away  like 
a  dream.  Can  any  friend  tell  us  whether  (here 
were  more  Denners  than  one  who  painted 
portraits?  This  interesting  contribution  to  the 
museum  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Sucietij  can 
surely  not  be  fi-nm  the  hand  of  Balthazar  Denner, 
whose  over-finished  heads,  like  so  many  colored 
compounds  of  marrow  and  marble,  with  every 
pore  and  eyelash  discernible,  are  familiar  to  all 
who  know  foreiiin  galleries. — London  Athenceum. 


|ITitBti(itI  (lfoiti[i!jij|otulnn[e. 

Cincinnati,  M.ikcii  22. — Last  Thursday  our 
Philharmonic  Society  gave  ilicir  third  Concert  to  a 
pretty  };ood  and  apparently  much  cleli};htcd  audi- 
ence. The  greater  part  of  our  most  musical  ama- 
teurs have  been  in  their  day  New  Enf^lanil  boys  and 
girls,  and  have  their  relatives  and  friends  spread  all 
over  New  England,  from  which  fact  it  may  he  infor- 
rcd  that  ihe  majority  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal 
will  he  somewhat  intcrcstcil  in  oar  musical  doings, 
and  so  I  venture  to  send  you  a  few  more  lines 
regarding  them.  The  above  concert  was- made  up 
of  the  following  programme;— 

PART  I. 

Orertnre — "EoI.op.^  of  OFSi;in  "' Gade. 

F;int;isia— Caprice  fur  rbe  Violin Vjuexteuips. 

IMrll,  .  De  Okri-q. 
Symphony,  No.  S,  in  E  flat Haydn. 

PART  II. 

Concerto  for  the  Piano,  in  C  major Eeethoven. 

^Ir.  Fr.  \Verner. 

Fantasia — Burlesque  fur  rlie  Violin Ve  Clercq. 

Overture— "Ej-mont" Beethoven. 

The  Orchestra  played  a  good'dcal  better  than  in 
any  of  die  preceding  concerts.  There  was  preci- 
sion in  some  of  ihcir  former  jicrformances,  but  there 
is  now,  as  it  were,  more  nnitv,  more  blending  of  the 
different  instruments.  The  general  character  of 
their  manner  of  rendcrini;  the  ahovo  composiiions 
deserved,  I  think,  considerable  praise,  and  in  a  few 
respects  would  scrm  superior  to  some  performances 
of  Orchestras  in  New  York  and  Boston  under  the 
popular  leaders,  which  I  have  heard,  although  the 
latter  of  course  excel  ours  in  most  details.  In  those 
Orchestras  I  have  been  somelimes  led  to  find  finlt, 
in  a  small  measure,  with  rather  too  much  drill,  wiih 
loo  military  ai)  expression,  with  too  much  of  a 
hnsincss  air  about  them.  The  most  gifted  leader, 
when  lie  assumes  this  business  air,  fails  in  some  im- 
portant points.  Artistical  performances  shonld 
always  have  at  least  the  semblance  of  spontaneitr. 
Musical  performers,  when  on  a  travelling  tour,  and 


when  giving  concerts  nearly  every  night,  are  very 
apt  to  appear  wiih  an  air  of  I'ouline,  which  is  vei-y 
unfivorahle  to  the  highest  resulis  of  our  artistic 
jicrfjrmances.  It  is  similar  with  leaders  in  largo 
cities,  who  swing  ihcir  liaton  every  night.  In  this 
respect,  for  insti\iice,  the  celebrated  Gungl's  Band 
might  be  somewhat  blamed,  it  having  been  drilled  in 
Berlin,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  military 
looking  city  in  all  Europe;  and  on  the  other  hand  an 
absence  of  that  marshaling  spirit,  and  an  easy  south- 
ern "abandon"  constitutes  the  charm  of  die  Vien- 
nese orchestras  of  a  similar  character.  We  do  not 
mean  to  claim  the  high  merits  alluded  to  for  our 
orchestra.  I  raihcr  suggested  those  discriminations 
as  a  matter  of  general  applieation,  and  would  merely 
say  that  a  laudable  characteristic  of  our  late  perfor- 
mances has  been  a  certain  degree  of  that  spontaneity 
in  the  expression  and  execution.  For  the  audiences, 
also,  these  first  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  this  licm- 
isphere,  have  been  a  matter  of  entire  novelty,  and  of 
the  most  spontaneous  interest,  and  dierefore,  in  both 
respects  these  concerts  have  been  very  delightful, 
and  bore  a  somewhat  I'are  character. 

All  the  compositions  on  the  programme  are  famil- 
iar to  the  Boston  public,  and  need  not  be  dwelled 
upon.  Cade's  Poetical  Ossian  Overture  seemed  to 
be  taking  with  many,  and  impressed  me  anew  as 
exceedingly  characteristic  and  high-toned.  It  is 
gratifying  lo  have  the  form  of  an  Overture  differ 
slightly  from  others,  which  as  a  general  thing  are,  to 
my  taste,  made  raiher  too  much  after  the  samo  pat- 
tern, viz. :  first  Andante  and  then  Allegro,  Cade's 
Ovcrlurc  has  some  sympadietic  characteristics,  and 
these  make  it  doubly  inieresling. 

Our  pianist,  Mr.  Wehnur,  is  a  genuine  pupil  of 
Chopin  —  geniality  all  over,  but  little  Beethoven 
pathos  and  force.  The  former  makes  his  playing 
taking  with  the  ladies,  and  in  fact  wiih  the  greater 
part  of  the  audience,  who  value  the  sweets  in  music 
the  highest.  His  sweets,  however,  differ  from  others 
in  this,  that  they  are  chaste  and  real  graces.  Mr. 
Ue  Clcreg  is  a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
and  a  thoroughly  educated  musician;  he  possesses 
considerable  execution  on  the  violin,  and  h.as  a  fine 
"  tone,''  but  his  performance  as  yet  is  somewhat 
unripe,  and  lacks  in  fineness.  He,  however,  is  a 
young  man  yet,  and  has  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
talent. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  regarding  an  amusing 
"pen-war,"  in  our  daily  papers,  which  occurred  last 
week.  The  owners  of  our  best  Music  Hall,  which 
seats  some  2,000  persons,  announced  in  a  most  bland 
and  suave  card  to  the  musical  public,  (the  dear 
people),  that  as  there  had  lately  been  "such  a  dearth 
of  first  class  music  in  our  city,"  they  were  glad  to 
have  been  able  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Miss 
Pyne  and  Troupe,  for  some  concerts,  and  so  forth. 
This  card  excited  some  hot  replies,  charging  those 
^'Cntlcmen  wiih  deviation  from  llic  iruih,  and  unfair- 
ness towards  our  excellent  homo  societies,  some 
one  adding,  iliat  as  a  usual  thing,  travelling  troupes 
"f;avo  us  little  else  but  trashy  music,  blew  ihcir 
trumpets  and  liumhui.'gcd  the  public."  The  gen- 
tlemen then  cxpl. lined  in  anuilicr  card,  that  "a 
dearth  of  first  class  niusic"  meant,  in  Eni;lisli,  "a 
scarcity  of  roneeris,"  that  they  certainly  "apprecia- 
ted die  qiialitij  iif  our  homo  iicrforniances,  bin  were 
not  satislied  with  the  qnantilij.''  There  is  noihini; 
like  a  discussion  in  the  papers,  and  this  one  no 
donht  Inn  helped  ihc  cause  of  good  music  in  ihcso 
liarts,  fur  by  reiterated  asserlioiis  of  connoisseurs  in 
die  |iapers,  the  ccneral  public  has  lieen  made  aware 
that  never  licfbrc,  has  so  muchytrsf  class  music  been 
ottered  to  our  musical  jmblic,  as  this  winter. 


The  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  read  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Ann  Kemelk,  and  enriched  with 
ilic  entire  music  by  Mendelssohn,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  A.=sociation,  made  an 
occasion  of  rare  interest  at  the  Music  Hall  last 
Saturday  evening.  The  scene  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful.    The  superb  vases  of  flowers  on  each  side  of 
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TH  ALBERT'S 
ONLY  SOIREE   AND  PIANO  RECITAL, 

(CHAMBER  MUSIC,) 
Saturday,  March  38th,  at  8  P.  M., 

At  Messrs.  Ciiickeiuxg's  Piano  Wareuooms. 

Fir<t  npppnranr-c  of  CARL  Cf;iir..M\NN  and  TIIKODOIiE 
TIIO.MAS,  IVoin  BurgQiann  und  &lason"ti  cUsaitiil  Quirtettu 
Vnvty. 

SCHEME.  — 1.  neelhnvcn's  Trin  in  C  mnjorby  S.  Thalbcrc, 
Mi'Ssrs.  IJ<-rf;tn:inn  ami  Tbnnias— Tranncripii.'ti.'  for  Pian'>.  2. 
Adel.iiijc.  by  Reetlinven.  3.  Avp  .Mai-i^i.  anil  4.  t*r;ii!-«  of  Tears, 
by  Schubert.  .^.  Kt.uibj,  (reppati'ii  n^fi'S)  0.  Choijiu's  Mai-cbe 
Func'bre.     7.  Airs  Itussts.     8.  'J'he  IIu-.:ueliot8. 

The  arrantji-nietits  will  be  the  ^aiiie  as  at  the  MatindcP, 
Tickets  to  be  liaii  at  Ku^^cH  &  Uicbariisou'3,  and  at  the  dour. 

#ratflria  mxh  Sitcrfib-  €anmt. 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 
Sunday  Evening,    March  29th,    1857. 

THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 
Mr.  THALBERG, 

M.i.DAME    D'ANGRI, 

Madame  JOHANNSEN, 
Mrs.  long. 

Mr.  ARTHURSON. 
First  appearance  of  Mr.  WEINLICH,  Basso  of  the 
German  Opera  from  Niblo's  Garden. 

Second  and  iKst  perfiirmanro  of 

AND    A   OR  AND    CONCKRT. 

Orchestra  of  Thirty-five,  under  Mr.  ZEEEAHN. 

PART   I. 

The  whole  of  SlOZVItT'S  KEQUTE^f. 

Chorus The  [laiidel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Solos  by  JIadame  D'Angri,  Mr^J.  I^ng,  Mr.  \Veiulich, 
and  AJr.  Archurson. 

PART  II.  —  CONCERT. 

1 — The  TTusuenots Orche-otra 

2 -On  Mirtry  Pens  (Creation) Mrs  Long 

3- Anilante S.  Thalberg 

4*-Churcli  Aria,  composed  in  1630,  by  Stradella, 

Madame  Johannsen 

5— The  IIuiiienots(Luther'.s  Choral) S.  Th libera 

6-Ati  nion  l''ils(rhe  Prophet) .Madame  D'Ansri 

7 — llalleluj  ih llaDdel  and  llaydu  Sucietj 

■poors  open  at  Q3i  -Concert  to  commence  at  7?<  nVIock. 

Ti'ke's  antl  sears  S?l.  to  be  had  on  Kridav  and  Siriird  ly.  At 
Rns-el!  &  lUcbardson's  ;  on  Sunday  at  the  Tremout  llouse  and 
at  the  door 

On  TUESDAY,  March  31,  Festival  Conceit. 

THALBERG'S    CONCERTS. 
MUSIC    HALL. 

ON   TUESDAY  EVENING,    MARCH  31. 
FESTI-V^^X.    COKTCERT, 

And  last  but  one.     First  ^ippparance  these  twii  years  of  CARL 
BKIUIMANN,  as  Conductor. 

BEETHOVEU'S  COM"CERTO  IN  C  Minor, 
CnncUllini;  with  the  Cid"n2;i  bv  Mr  TItAI.liRtO,  with  full 
On-he-tral  Hccompinimi'nts.     First  time  iri   IJ  iston  of   Mr. 
TII.\Ll!KitO'S  -^  Airs  Itusses,"  and  his  new  Pantaiia  oa  the 
"  Laat  K'>Re  of  Summer  " 

Madame  D'ANGRI,  Mr.  SCHREIBER. 

Selections  by  the  Orchi'stra  from  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendels- 

solm  and  Richard  Wagner. 

THALBSRG'S  MATINBES— Seoond  Series. 

Tho  Manngcmunt  liog  to  announce  a  Second  Series  of 

TWO    MATINEES, 

On  TDP:?D.\Y.  Mticli  31,  and  SATQRD.W.  April  4,  at  the 
I'iaiHi  Warcrnniii.s  of  Messrs.  OUickyring  &  Sons. 

Snhscriptinii  fur  the  Two  MiMn3e«,  S'.i-Sft ;  SinEcle  tickets' 
81-50.  to  \n:  hid  at  Kussfll  ^  Itiiiheidson'rf,  and  at  the  door. 

The  .'!ale  lomn.eiices  on  S  iturd  ly. 

CARL     BERGMANN 

RpsppctfuUv  informs  his  friends  and  the  puMic  that  after  a 
lencbened  absence  he  Will  return  to  Bjstou  fur  the  purpose 
of  giving  One 

Grand  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Concert. 

Full  particulars  will  be  given  in  a  few  dayo. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  n'spectfnlly  infirm  the  musical  public  that 
they  will  sive  a  Series  of 

WEDNESDAY  AETBRNOOKT  CONCERTS, 
At  the  ROSTOV  MUSn^  IIAT.L,  commencing  on  Wednesd.ay, 
the  lith  of  .Iinuary.  l^n"-  There  will  be  a  large  Orchestra, 
compo-ed  of  the  best  resident  musicians. 

Caki.  ZERRAfiM, Conductor. 

For  pr  'srramnie,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

I'.irkaL'es  co[itaiiiir)g  S'.t  Tickets.  SI  ;  Single  Tickets.  25  cts. 
To  he  h.ad  at  ihe  music  stores  of  IS  II.  Wade,  Russell  &  Kich- 
ardson,  Tolnian.  an  I  at  the  door. 

Doors  open  at  2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 


tlie  rciiilcr's  table,  her  own  Muse-like  dress  and 
aspect,  tlie  brillitint,  cliarnicd  and  eager  audionee, 
the  array  of  music  and  tho  sound  thereof,  were  all 
ill  liannony.  Only  the  mu.sle  was  too  truly  fair}-- 
likc,  in  that  it  passed,  much  of  it,  unheeded  by  gross 
moriiil  cars.  Many  trcaicd  it  as  if  it  were  the  usual 
interlude  between  the  acts  at  the  tlieatre,  a  signal  to 
get  np  and  go  round  and  talk  with  friends.  The 
overture  was  listened  to,  and  so  were  the  choruses 
and  solos,  (sung  by  Mrs.  Harwood  and  Miss 
Fries)  ;  but  tho  two  best  insirunierital  pieces:  iho 
Fairy  Scherzo,  and  the  Intermezzo,  (representing  the 
bewildered  pursuit  of  the  lovers  through  the  wood), 
were  "cai-iare  to  Ihe  general"  The  reading  was 
certainly  one  of  Mrs.  Kcmble's  happiest  efforts  ;  the 
characters  well  individualized;  the  serious,  Ihe 
comic  and  the  fairy-Iike  well  discriminated,  and  the 
whole  brought  home  to  many  minds  as  Shakspeare 
rarely  is. 

We  Bostonians  cannot  complain  that  we  have  not 
music  ettonyh.  now.  Great  things  pass  by  with  such 
frequency,  that  we  scarcely  notice  them.  Here  is  the 
list  for  one  week:  Tiiesdm/  eve.,  2iih.  Thalberg; 
Wednesday,  at  I  P.  M.  Thalherg  Matlne'e ;  3  P.  M. 
Orchestral  Union  ;  evening,  "  Orpheus."  Thursday 
eve.  Thalberg.  Friday,  I  P.  M.  Matine'e;  evenirg, 
"  German  Trio."  Saturday  eve.  Thalberg  Chamber 
Concert.  Sunday:  ''Requiem"  and  Thalberg. 
Monday,  1  P.  M.  Matinee.  Only  ten  concerts  in 
seven  days!.... But  think  of  iho  fine  things  before 
us!  TnALBF.RG  is  a  sort  of  moving  centre  about 
whom  all  the  world  musical  revolves;  artists,  societies, 
orchestras,  conductors,  all  file  into  his  train.  Among 
others  Bcrgmann,  our  old  Gcrmania  leader,  Carl 
Bkrgmann,  who  has  not  been  with  us  for  two  years. 
To-night  he  assists  Thalberg  in  a  classical  sonde  at 
Chiekerlng's;  on  Tuesday  night,  he  conducts  his 
orchestra  in  a  Becihoven  Concerto,  &,c.;  and  he 
announces  erelong  in  his  own  name  a  Concert,  which 
will  doubtless  be  an  event.  But  the  event  for  which 
he  comes  will  have  its  scene  the  middle  of  next  week 
in  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  will  be  the  most  interest- 
ing musical  event  for  Boston,  that  has  occurred  for 
years.  Then  for  the  first  time  are  we  to  hear  Beet- 
hoven's opera,  Fidelia!  Ekkgmann  will  conduct; 
JoHANNSEN  will  siug  the  part  of  Leonora;  members 
of  ihe  German  troupe  from  New  York,  the  other 
leading  parts;  our  German  "  Orpheus  "  will  sing  ihe 

chorus  of  prisoners,  &c.,  &c To  morrow  evening 

TuALBF-RG,  with  the  IIhxdel  and  IlAyD>j  Soci- 
ety give  us  a  second  hearing  of  Mozart's  Requiem, 
which  has  been  carefully  rehearsed  anew  under  Mr. 
Conductor  Zerraiin.  Let  no  one  lose  a  golden 
opportunity.  Those  who  are  curious  to  read  and 
know  about  this  famous  work,  will  see  by  the  Index 
of  our  Journal,  which  accompanies  this  number, 
ref-rences  to  abundant  information.  The  Requiem 
will  be  followed  by  some  of  Thalbcrg's  best  pieces, 
and  a  good  vocal  selection  by  Johannsen,  D'Angri 
and  Mrs.  Long. 

The   Guaranty  Fund  for  our  great  May  Musical 

Fcstivtil    has    nearly    reached   $5,00n The   new 

"  Boston  Music  Schdol"  of  Messrs.  Baker,  Adams, 
Homer  ami  Paricek,  opens  at  Mercantile  Htill,  a 
week  from  Monday.  Classes  formed  the  Saturday 
previous,  at  U  A.  M.  See  advertisement. ...  A 
learned  German,  of  considerable  note  in  the  musical 
world,  arrived  last  week  in  New  York.  It  is  Dr. 
Gdstav  Schilling,  editor  of  the  Lexicon  der  Ton- 
kunst,  (the  most  extensive  musical  Encycloposdia 
ever  published),  author  of  a  treatise  on  Musical 
iEsthelics,  anil  other  valuable  works.  Dr.  S.  pro- 
poses to  establish  himself  in  New  York  or  Boston, 
and  found  a  Musical  Academy  or  Conservatory. 
We  hope  much  good  from  his  coming. 


We  have  heard  from  Alfred  Jaell,  who  we 
think,  more  nearly  ihan  any  oihcr  pianist,  lielped  us 
to  form  beforehand  some  idea  of  Thalberg.  He  has 
been  since  October  in  Italy,  giving  concerts  most 
successfully  in  cities  ^\■herc,  its  a  rule,  coneeris  pay 
but  poorly.  lu  Florence,  Milan,  Bologna,  Venice, 
he  gave  three  concerts  each,  and  in  Trieste,  his 
native  city,  five.  In  Florence  and  Trieste  he  gave 
also  private  Matiuce's,  where  he  ])roduced  some  of 
the  "Zukunfts"  music,  such  as  his  own  transcrip- 
tions from  Wagner,  new  works  Iiy  Liszt,  Trios  of 
Brahms,  Rubinstein,  &.c.  These  find  their  great 
admirers  even  in  Florence.  Jaell  was  to  leave  Ittily 
the  last  of  February  to  go,  by  way  of  the  Tyrol,  to 
Hanover,  to  fulfil  his  engagement  as  court  pianist  to 
Ihe  king.  Of  opera  in  Italy,  during  the  present 
Carnival,  he  reptu'ts  failure  and^^asco  in  all  the  thea- 
tres. At  the  Fenice,  in  Venice,  a  new  opera  liy 
Apolloni,  called  Adekhi,  was  withdrawn  after  two 
representations,  in  favor  of  II  Trovatore.  The  opera 
now  most  in  vogue  all  over  Italy  is  Verdi's  Traria- 
ta,  which  draws  always  crowded  houses.  'I'he  Ctir- 
nival  at  Venice  is  very  brilliant  this  season  ;  imagine 
more  than  .30,000  masks  walking  around  the  splen- 
did Piazza  San  Marco  ! 

just  published  by 
J.  H.  HIDLEY,  No.  5M  Broadway,  Albany. 

La  CoNQu£TE,.Morceau  de  Salon,  by  Auguste 

Gocicel 40 

Marche  d'Aurore,  pour  piano,  par  A.  Gockel,...*)! 
L'Ondixe,  Morceau  '•  "  "  .5T 

Something  Sweet,  (comic  medley)  0.  A.  Archer,  .3T 
"The  Witches'  Galop,  for  piano,  by  M.  Lierich,  35 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  objfct  of  th's  inptitution  is  to  fnrni'^h  a  pnlid  uiu=ical 
cducati'in  in  all  its  b^anf■hI^•^,  priiftic:il  and  tht-oretical,  to  thope 
who  inte'  d  fitting  tbemselvt'S  for  the  profession,  fither  as 
arti.'^ts  or  tea''her'«. 

ln.';truc(-ion  will  be  given  in  the  followin<;  depurfmentp.— 
Si/'feTTi  nf  Nointion,  Hunnnnj/.  Counfprpnnit  mvl  Ftii^u'^ 
Cnmpos.ii.ion  Willi  reffrp.jire  to  Mnsirnl  Fi'ryn  a-td  I'lslrwnfn- 
tnlinn^  Viicalizncioit,  Prariir.e  in  Chnrtis  SitiQing.^  Piano  Fnrtfi^ 
Violin,  nnd  any  of  ike  OfcliestTal  Listrinncnts.  Kach  pupil 
will  he  required  to  devote  himself  practically^  cirher  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  voice,  nr  to  some  one  instrument,  as  the 
main  object  of  his  study,  with  a  view  to  arri-tit!  excellence  as  a 
pnlo  periormer;  ai^d,  as  incidental  to  Miis.  and  necessary  to  a 
thorcnsh  knowlediXK  cf  his  art,  some  insight  into  theory,  and 
a  RufBcient  practice  of  the  Piano  Forte  to  enable  hiai  at  least; 
to  accfimpany.  will  also  be  deemed  essential. 

There  will  be  two  tjjrnis  eHCJi  yeaf,  cnniinencinf;  on  the  first 
Mondays  of  April  and  Octol  er.  and  cnntinuinor  twelve  wi-e't.o. 
A  pupil  may  be  adniitt»'d  at  any  stage  of  his  musical  protrress, 
and  comiiicnc-c  with  whichever  cla^s  the  board  of  Itistructioa 
may  deem  him  qualified  to  enter. 

Certain  evening^  in  the  week  will  be  appointed  for  the 
prnciire  of  chorus  singling  by  the  whole  .=irhnol  united,  and  also 
fur  si'lo  perfoi-niances,  vocal  and  inatruaiental,  before  an 
assembly  of  invite  1  friends. 

The  price  of  tuition  will  be  S20  a  term,  payable  in  advance 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  and  S2  entrance  fee. 

The  school  will  go  into  operation  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next..  The  elapses  will  l)e  formed  on  the  Saturday  previous  at 
11  o'clock  A.  M.  Mercantile  Hall,  Summer  St 

Board  of  LL^trur.iinn:—B.  F.  Bauer,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 

lIO^fER.  and  J.  C-  l>.  P.^RKER. 

For  further  information  address  E.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe 
Place. 

JACOB    CHICKERING, 

300  Wasliiiigloii  Slvcct,  Bostoit, 

WOULD  invite  his  friends  and  the  pnhlifi  penerallv  toexnm- 
ine  his  UHW  and  elegmt  style  nf  PIANO-FOia'KS-  \^hich 
for  purity,  firmness,  and  sweetness  of  tone,  a.s  well  as  for  neat- 
ness of  touch,  completeness  of  aiHion,  and  durability,  are 
second  to  none  manufactured  in  thi.'^  country. 

Our  f:v  ilitie.t!  for  m;inufactnring  are  such,  that  we  ran  afford 
to  furnish  instrument.-;  to  purchasers  on  as  reasonable  terms  as 
they  oan  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

.A..  l>TE-Vi7"I^A.X.L    Sa    CO. 

(Successors  to  the  latc  D.  B.  Newrall,) 
T>ESPEOTG'ULI.Y  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  thnt, 
Si\i  having  purchnsed  the  entire  stdck  nf  the  laie  T).  H.  New- 
Itall.  they  will  contitiue  the  hu>=iness  at  the  old  stand:  and 
having  great  facilities  for  manufacturing,  they  are  now  prepared 
to  receive  orders  for  the  justly  celebrated  Instruments  of  iheir 
predecessor,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

Their  instruments  will  be  made  in  the  most  frithful  and 
perfect  manner,  as  the  proprietors  themselve-;  superintend  the 
manufacture,  and  having  had  many  \ears  persnn:il  experience, 
with  the  late  D.  B  Newhall,  in  manufacturing  Piano-Furtes, 
are  determined  to  m^ike  none  but  the  best  instruments. 

Per>ons  in  want  of  a  superior  article,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  give  ua  a  call. 

Warerooms,  344  Washington  Street. 
Alfred  Newhall.         John  R.  Mullin.         Nelson  S.  Reed. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


PROM  THE 

^sssstlusttts  (Cfjaritaiilt  Jitttf)anij:  glssoti'atiim 

rOK   THE 

BEST  GRAXDS,  SEItll-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOK  GRANDS, 

"  Tor  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOE.   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FHOM  THE 

American  lustitnte,  New  York, 

POK   THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


PROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIAKOS.    For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


PREMIUM   PIANO-FORTES. 

A     SILVER     PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also,  * 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  he  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

■Warerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT   JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,   No.  S35  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 


AiitSscHis  for  t!ic  cossiiisg  Season. 
Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England) 

5    Broadway^  N.Y. 

EASTER-TinE, 

BOYCE.— IF  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED.    Verse, 

A.  B.  Vocal  score,  3S  cts  ;  Vociil  parts,  19  cts. 
HEILMORE  and  IVEALE.— CAROLS  FOR  EASTER- 
TIDE. E(.lited  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Helmore  and  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale.  18mo.  13c.  Post  free,  music  folio,  Sl,13. 
HANDEL.— I  KNOW  THAT  MY  REDEEMER  LIVfiTH. 
Soprano  solo,  19c. 

Since  by  man  came  death.    13c.     Tocal  parts,  50c. 

Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery.    Recit.  b.  )  -.q 

■ The  trumpet  shall  sound.     Air,  B.  j  ^^^' 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass.     Recit.        ) 

0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting.     Duet,  A.  T.    J  2oc. 

■ But  thanks  be  to  God.     Chorus.  ) 

Then  shall  the  eye.''.— He  shall  feed  his  flock.     Air,  13c. 

His  yoUe  is  easy.     Chorus,  19c. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  Chorus.    He  was  despised  : 

Air,  A.     A'ocal  score,  25c.     Tocal  parts,  16c. 

HERMAN. —JESUS     CHRIST    IS    RISEN    TO-DAY.— 

(Hymn,)  3Sc. 

Lift  up  your  heads.    Anthem,  63c. 

JACKSON,  (Masham.)-CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.     13c. 

Vocal  parts,  13c. 
KENT.— HEAR  MY    PRAYER.      Ver.=e,  two   trebles,  and 

chorus.     Folio,  19c.     Octavo,  6c.     Chorus  parts,  3c. 
The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.     Verse   for   treble  or   tenor 

and  bass,  with  chorus,  50c.    Vocal  parts,  25c. 
MONK,  ^^\  H.— THE  EASTER  HYMN,  -'Jesus  Christ  is 

risen  to-day."     Cheadle  Prize  Composition.     13c. 
NORRIS,  THOS.— HEAR   MY    PRAYER.    Treble  solo, 

with  chorus.  44c. 
NOVELI^O.— THE  EASTERN  HYMN,  newly  adapted  and 

variously  harmonized,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 

25c.     Class  copy,  3e. 
The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19c.    Vocal  parts,  13c.    Class 

copy,  in  score,  3c. 
PALESTRINA.- BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.    R.  a. 

T.  T.  B.      31c. 

SEIVELIi.— EASTER  HYMN.    25e. 

STROITD — HEAR   MY    PRAYER.     Four  voices.    Vocal 

score,  44c.    Vocal  parts,  25c. 
W^EBBER.— CHRIST  BEING  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Vocal  score,  19c. 

Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAROLS  FOR  EASTER-TIDE. 

\*  In  consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the 
Carols  for  Curistmas-Tihe,  there  are  now  ready,  by  the  same 
Authors,  and  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms, 

CAROLS 

FOK 

E.A.STEE,-TI3DE, 

Set  to  ancient  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 
Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Kev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

18mo  size,  sewed 13 

Ditto,     in  packets  of  50 5  00 

Ditto,     Compressed  four  Vocal  Parts 25 

"With  Voice-Parts   and   Piano-Forte  Accoiip't. 

Folio  music  size 1.13 

The  Words  only. 

32mo.  sewed 03 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 1.25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment of  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  i/6(ij(m  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmouy  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 


r>-A.A7-IS    &;    CO. 

MAKUFACTDRERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  "WasJtsMston  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Bojiston  Market.) 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

inattwtor  of  t!)£  ^tnno-jFottt,  ©tsaii  &  JHMmonj, 

3    IIAYWARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DEESEL 

Gives  iDstruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson 'siMusical  Exeliange.  Terms.  S50  per  tiuarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  g-30  per  quarter  of  1*2  lessons,  one  a  week. 


Important  to   Conilactors,  Masters 
and  Leaders  of  Bands. 


B 


B  O  O  S  E  ^2^     cSs     SOnSTS, 
OF    LONDON, 

EG  to  announce  that  they  will  forward,  postage-free,  to  any 


part  of  the  Unied  States  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  celebrated 

Musical  Journals  for  Military  Band,  Stringed 
Band,  and  Brass  Band. 

These  three  works  have  been  in  course  of  publication  many 
yeai'S,  and  now  comprise  the  most  extensive  repertoire  of 

STANDARD  &  MODERN  OPERAS,  MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS,  DANCES,  &c., 
Arranged  by  C.  Boose,  (Band  Master  Fusilier  Guards,)  and 
other  eminent  Professors.     A  number  of  each  Journal  is  pub- 
lished every  month. 

There  are  now  published  120  numbers  of  the  Military  Jour- 
nal, (for  a  reed  band,)  price  IS.*;,  each:  60  numbers  of  the 
Brass  Band  Journal,  price  75  each  ;  and  70  numbers  of  the 
Orchestral  Journal,  (for  stringed  band,)  price  55.  each.  The 
Orchestral  Journal  consists  of  Dance  music  only. 

An  allowance  of  one  third  off  the  marked  price  is  given  to 
the  profession  and  trade.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance  payable  to 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  Music  Publishers, 

24  and  28  Holles  St.,  London,  (Eng.) 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m)^n  Df  tljE  ^.^mnn  nnil  linging, 


u. 


H  O  T  E  I. . 


Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.  andr:&  &,  CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign    and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  .7.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  IJeethove.n's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

0  21.C3r.^5k.3>a"    :^  "O"  X  Xj  X5  ^3  It , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANOFORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Addre.ss  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

E3C  33  %7^  IS' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  ^Vashiiigtom  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  SEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCnLATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O;"?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

Enti  iBtaUr  in  ^lusual  ^HIr^;lJalt!!iSJ, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  St.  Paul's  Church,) 
ORGAKIST  of  SECOND  PKESBYTERIAM  CH. 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


TEKMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line • If  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line ^5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion $^12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  inadpauce:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


EDWARD    li.    BAIiCH,       MUSIC     AUD     JOB^BIHTING    OFFICE,      No.    21    SCEOOIi    STREET. 
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JOHN    S.    DWIGHT,    EDITOR. 


YOLS.    XI.    AND   XII 


BOSTON:      - 

PRINTED    BY    EDW^ARD    L.    BALCH,    34    SCHOOL    STREET, 

1858. 
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Alboni ;  in  //  Barbiere 91 

American  Music  Association,  N,  Y.  Mifs.  World,  S4,  363 

American    Musical    Artists  and  Students  abroad :  .Miss 

Hensler,  87,  159,  2(jl,  319:  J.  P.  Groves,  87,  383;  H. 

Squires,  150,  196;  Mrs.  Kstcott",  151,  196;  Mme.  de 

Williorst,  202;  Mme.  Biscaccianti,  264. 

An  Actor  upon  Audiences,.  ..Fizc/era/cPs  Ciiy  lierir,  27 

An  Ascent  of  tlie  Rigi, 314,  321,  329 

Art  Treasures,  Exhiiiition  at  Manchester 52,  187 

Athenasum  Gallery  of  Paintings,  &c., 172 

Auber:  his  Fra  Diavolo,  adapted  to  the  Italian,. .  .143 
Bach,  J.  S.,   Svinpliony  bv;   Mass,  76;    OA'erture,  92; 
Cantata:  Clirist,  miser  iIerr,S(c.,\M\  his  piano  com- 
positions, ( Ro  /i/itzj  209,  217;  Violin  Sonatas,  251. 

Balfe :  his  "  Rose  of  Ciistillc," 276 

Balfe,  Mile.  Victoire 90,  110 

Beethoven:  his  Fide/io,  1,  5,  12,  14;  his  last  Sonatas, 
35;  B.  compared  with  Rossini  and  Verdi,  by  M.  D' 
Ortigue,  41;  his  7th  and  8th  Symphonies,  68;  his 
Masses,  149;  his  Piano  Forte  Sonatas  (h/  E/tcr/ein), 
289,  297 ;  his  Piano  Concerto  in  G,  341 ;  his  "  Rasou- 
moffskv"  Quartets,  382. 
Bells,  100,  139,  225,  233;  a  Christening  of  on  the  Rhine, 

A.  W.  T.,  218;  at  Lowell,  239. 
Berlioz;  his  droleries,  132;  \ns  VEnfanceduChrist,\hi 

Boarding  School  Music Mainzer,  18 

Bosio,  Mme.   in  Russia, 18 

Boston  Music  Hall:  annual   Report, 87 

Boston  Music  School, 102 

Boston  Public  Library  Building:  its  architecture. .  .370 

Brass  vs.  Reeils .175 

Caradori,  Mme 346 

Clierubini :  his  Dt  itx  Jouniees, 44 

Chimes,  A.  \V  T 233 

Church  Music:  by  a  Chorister,  28;  in  England,. . .  .246 

Church's  picture  of  Niagara London  Times,  172 

Clapton,  the  tune, 298 

Claqueurs,  the,  at  the  Grand  Opera, 165,  872 

Commencement  Day  at  Cambridge — Class  of  '32 . . .  126 
CoNXEKTs  IN  Boston  : 

Tbidberg.  &c 7. 14. 22 

Hanilel  and  Ilajdn  Society 7   318.  349 

Do,  .Musical  Festival) ■. 62.  64.  78 

,-6rchestral  Union,  (.\fternonn,) 14,  22.  350,  36j,  390.  406 

U.  S.  Cutler.  (B.istnn  Chorister.s'  Pch.ol.) 22.  46 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Ulub,  38,294,  301,  311,  3i9,  374,  390, 
406,  413 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Mozart S.S 

Jlr.  Wener,  iCjirholii-,  Choir.-,) 45,  1S9,  326 

Oie  Bull's  Farewell 54 

Promenade  Concerts 149,  1 66 

Organ  tJoncert  at  IMiis  Street  Ctiurch 2:^1 

Orptieu."  Olee  Club,  (M.l7mBiclior) 222,  279,  302,  309.  ;j65 

"Vieust-enips.  Tlialber^  and  Lagrange . .  230 

Gusrav  Salter ; 325,  ;-50 

Otto  Dre.«el.  ( I'rivate  Club) 326.  407 

L  II   Southard,  (Opera  "  Ouiano,") 334.  S-OO 

Wi.->s  Abbj  Fay 335.  342,  S9^ 

, Qicliestral.  (Carl  Zerrahn.) 341,  368,  373.  389,  398 

German  Trio, 341,382 

Mr.  ZerdaheU  i 382 

Mrs.  J.  U.  Long 390 

Concert  Italo-.\mericain,  . .  Cowier  Franco-Italie^i,  201 
Congregational  Singing  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  397, 406,  410 
Cooper,"  H.  C,  the  violinist 136,  366,  374 

CoiiKESPO.NnHNCF.: 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  131. 146, 154, 162, 170. 

Avignon,  France,  316. 

Bangor.  Me.  30 

Berlin,  23  44  76.  14S.  194-  244.  347,  3-56. 

Brocklj  11.  N   Y.  269,  3i,8,  369,  397,  406. 

Calcutta,  166 

Cii^cinnati,  6,  44.  70,  285,  364. 

Duldin.  lieland,  252.  257. 

Faruiiiigton,  Conn.  :;6S. 

Florence,  Italy.  363.  372,  377,  388,  395,  405. 

Foliu'no,  Itah,  411 

Gla.«go»,  Scotland.  245.  25L 

llingbani.  Mass    30.  .364. 

London.  140,  173,  IfcO,  196,  276. 

Loui.-villc,  Ky    379. 

Manchester,  England,  267  1  Manchester,  N.  II.  389. 

Messina.  Sidly,  378. 

New  iiaveti,  Ct    111. 

Kewporc,  H  I    77 

New  Y..rk,  3.  12.  30,  37.  63,  77. 117.  203.  239.  2.-8.  277,  293, 
Sol.  306,  316  317.  3.4.  331,  332,  340,  357,  396,  897,  404, 412 

Kiagara  Falls,  lia   137. 

Kice.  Sardinia,  357. 

North  Heading.  Ma.'s    111,133. 

Palis,  9L  284.  29  •.  i9b,  305. 

Pbiladelpliia,  4,  101. 

Pittsfleld,  Mas.-i.  285,  306. 

Saleui,  Mass    5. 

Springfield,  Mass,  f,Z.  300. 

\\  or.  ester,  England,  196,  204  ;  Worcester,  Mass,  348. 
Crawford,  the  sculptor:  death  of,  254;  Obituary  notice, 

by  G.  S.  Uillard, .'258  266 

Credo  of  the  Dead,  the, from  the  German,  145 

Czerny,  C:irl :  liis  death,  168,  162;  hs  will, 163 

Debuts  at  the  Grand  Ojiera Berlioz,  91 

Ditson  &  Co's.  Kew  Music  Store, 166 

"Don  Giovanni"  in  New  York,  340;  legend  of, 100 

Donizetti :  his  Elisir  d^Ainore, 101 

Englii^h  Cathedral  Music, A.  W.  Thayer,  27,  34 

England,  State  of  music  in Sckoelchc-r,  219 

Fashionable  musiciil  parties, Punch,  178 

Faust,  English  music  to 237 

Fidelio,  a  prima  doinia's  triumpli  in,  (from  the  "Brown 

Papers,") 1 

Fi^rmes,  Carl:  in  New  York,  291,  301,  316;  his  life,  346; 

in  Bftston, 349 

Fr^re,  Edw;>rd  :  his  paintings '.  .'..'.'.Rvskinj ItS 

Fresh  impressions  of  old  Themes,  (Thalberg,  &c.).  .402 
Frezzolini,  Ermiuie, ISl.  187 


FnoM  »IY  Diary: 

Singers  with  Italianized  names, 20 

llaiidel  ;  Concert  at  Cambridgeport ;  Luther, 43 

The  ILindel  and  llavdn  festival, .'3 

Union  among  Artists 69 

First  Oratoiio  in  Boston, 76 

A  Scheme  for  Orchestral  Concerts, 84 


Bells  ;  Kellstab.  I;he  Critic  ;  Mozart's  Avi  vtrum  corpus,.  .100 

Ilellsiah  on  Mozart;  "  Old  Uuudred." 116 

The  Steam  "  Calli.ipe," 126 

Itecitatiye  and  Spoken  Dialogue  in  Opera, 132 

Corej "s  Hill, 140 

Trip  to  .M.iiitreal,  Lake  Champlaiu,  &c., 180 

Consideration  fi.r  Singers, 199 

Schoclcher's  Life  of  Uandel, 237 

Con'  erts  and  Operas  in  New  York  ;  Cong'l  Singing,. ,  ,284.  5 

Pulls  of  young  artists, 291 

Stradella's  Works, 298 

Lilla  Linden's    "  Linden   Harp  "  ;    Satter's  Concert  in 

Cam  bridge  ;  Ca  rl  Formes, 322 

Lilla  Linden  again  ;  L  H,  Southard  and  his  "Omano,".  .333 

The  '•  I'upil   nuisance," 347 

German  Trio  Concert ;   Rubinstein, 356 

A  Beethoven  Concert  for  a  Musical  Library 362 

Duty  ot  Singing  Teachers,  &c   to  Musical  Journals,  318,  379 

Veldi's  popul.trity, 391 

Cost  of  the  Hus:uniots, 395 

Voices  ;  where  to  learn  to  sing, 450 

From  the  life  of  an  obscure  musician,  Adolar,  337,  385 
Fry,  W.  H.,  on  the  Oratorios,  314;  his  Quartet  No.  11, 

393;  his  (lescriDtion  of  the  "Huguenots," 403 

Fugue,  Thoughts  on  the, (Eochlitz)  113,  121,  129 

Garcia's  New  Treatise  on  Singing, 132 

Gazzauiga,  Mme 20,  85,  93 

German  Table-Song,  Decline  of,  Lond.  Mus.  World,  116 

Giuglini,  Antonio:  the  tenore 37 

Gluck's  Operas 46,  348 

Goddard,  Arabella:  the  pianist, 35 

Goldbeck,  Mr 340,  358 

Gounod :  his  new  Opera, 380 

Graever-Johnson,  Mme 332,  341 

Halevy :  his  Jaguariia, 366 

Handel  and  H;iydn  Society:  its  history, 21 

Handel:  his  "  Messiah  "  antilvzed,  (J.  S.  D.),  67;  his 
life,  by  Dr.  Bnrnev,  73,  61,"  89,  97;  new  life  of,  77, 
207,  250,  282, 289,  298,  307 ;  Festival  in  Crystal  Palace, 
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A  Prima  Donna's  Triumph  in  "Fidelio." 

(From  an  unpublished  story  in  the  "  Brown  Papers.") 
Descriptions  of  the  ovations  paid  to  tlie  prim 
donue  of  the  Opera,  arc  too  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  Operatic  annals,  to  require  me  to  fill  up 
my  pages  with  any  particular  account  of  Julia's 
success  in  Vienna.     Whatever  had  clouded  her 
mind,  it  -was   now   completely   banished.      The 
story  of  Sontag,  of  Malibran,   or  Jenny  Lind, 
would  but  be  repeated.     She  lived  during  this 
period  for  Art,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  delights 
of  success.     The  critics  at  length  could  find  no 
new  superlatives,  by  which  to  describe  the  gran- 
deur of  her  tragedy,  the  depth  of  her  pathos,  the 
archness  of  her  comedy,  her  marvellous  execu- 
tion, the  purity,  compass,  power  and  delicacy  of 
her  voice,  and  thb  beauty  of  her  person.     When 
she  sang  Donna  Anna,  they  reprinted  Hoflirnann's 
fantasy-piece,  as  the  best  description  of  her  in 
the  part,  congratulating  trjj  public  that  its  tragi- 
cal close  was  not   true  of  the   new  songstress. 
Never  was  there  such  a  "  Daughter  of  the  Regi- 
ment ; "    Rossini's   sensuous,  golden-hued    music 
had  never  before  had  an  interpreter,  and  this 
they  held  to  be  her  native  languag-?,  until  the 
severe  simplicity  of  Gluck  showed  her  n  belong 
to  a  higher  sphere.     The  critics  knew  mt  the 
unspeakable  woe,  which  had  opened  all  her  foun- 
tains of  feeling,  until  not  a  chord  in  the  human 
heart  could  vibrate  without  finding  an  echo  in 
her  own.     Hence  her  power  of  identifying  her- 
self with  every  character  she  sustained.     They 
knew  not  that  the  intense  brightness  of  her  com- 
edy arose  from  the  shadows,  so  dark  and  deep, 
which  so  long  had  laid  upon  her  soul.     The  reck- 
less gaiety  of  the  scherzo,  which  so  often  succeeds 
the  darkest  and  gloomiest  of  Beethoven's  adagios, 
gives  a  true  picture  of  that  phase  of  our  mental 
constitution,  by  which  in  our  heaviest  afflictions 


come  moments  of  extravagant  mirth.  Every 
deeply  sensitive  nature,  which  has  passed  through 
the  fire,  %vill  understand  what  I  would  say,  will 
see  how  much  Julia's  greatness  as  an  artist  was 
due  to  her  trials  as  a  woman.  One  man  may 
have  lived,  who  can  read  the  heart,  and  whose 
power  was  not  based  upon  his  own  experience  ; 
but  if  so,  we  may  well  call  William  Shakspeare 
superhuman.  Hence  it  was  that  while  in  Ros- 
sini's "  Barber  of  Seville,"  or  Cimarosa's  "  Secret 
Marriage,"  Julia  convulsed  her  audience  with 
laughter,  she  held  the  strings  of  every  heart  in 
her  terrible  pictures  of  the  outraged  womanhood 
and  lacerated  heart  of  Donna  Anna,  or  of  the 
awful  grief  of  Clytemnestra. 

The  six  weeks  of  her  engagement  were  at  an 
end.  She  was  to  appear  once  more  for  her  own 
benefit,  and  for  this  evening  she  chose  the  part  of 
Fidelio.  She  had  hitherto  refrained  from  singing 
in  this  opera,  that  it  might  be  her  crowning  effort. 
In  few  operas  is  the  heroine  so  from  first  to  last 
the  prominent  character.  The  music  may  be 
less  adapted  to  vocal  display,  but  how  is  each  and 
every  note  the  language  of  the  heart !  The 
music,  from  the  first  note  of  the  overture  to  the 
last  note  of  the  final  chorus,  is  an  integral  whole 
— the  singer  and  the  auditor  are  ahke  borne 
along  by  it  as  upon  a  resistless  current.  The 
plot,  though  simple,  is  one  of  intense  interest,  and 
the  passions  represented  are  admirably  contrasted 
— the  hate  and  revenge  of  a  bad  man,  with  the 
patient  endurance,  heroic  courage,  the  hopes  and 
fears  and  the  boundless  love  of  a  perfect  wife. 
Whether  wiih  good  reason  or  not,  the  part  of 
Fidelio  held  in  the  mind  of  Julia  the  highest 
rank ;  and  when  she  saw  it  announced  for  her 
benefit,  she  almost  trembled  at  the  task  she  had 
undertaken.         *         *         » 

The  overture  and  the  scene  between  Marcel- 
lina  and  Jacquino  were  over,  and  the  latter  at 
length  opened  the  gate  of  the  prison,  and  Fidelio 
came  forward  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  her  face 
somewhat  pale,  and  her  dark  eyes  lighted  up 
with  an  emotion  visible  even  beyond  the  foot- 
lights, and  exciting  at  the  outset  the  sympathies 
of  the  audience.  As  she  stood  at  the  front  of  the 
stage  with  her  post-bag  and  the  chains  she  had 
purchased,  the  vast  audience,  which  occupied 
every  spot  where  the  actors  could  be  seen,  rose 
as  one  man.  The  presence  of  royalty  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  theatre  rang  with  cheers. 

At  length  silence  was  restored. 

In  the  spoken  dialogue  with  old  Rocco,  Julia 
at  first  could  hardly  sustain  her  part,  but  gainin"- 
her  self-command  as  she  proceeded,  she  joined  in 
the  exquisite  canon  :  Mir  ist's  so  wunderhar,  her 
glorious  mezzo  soprano  notes  lending  it  a  beauty 
and  sweetness  until  then  unknown.     Iler  com- 


plete identification  with  her  part  was  felt  by  the 
other  actors,  and  they,  borne  away  by  their 
sympathy  with  her,  gave  a  unity  of  effect  to  the 
performance,  which  carried  the  force  of  illusion 
to  its  farthest  limits.  The  orchestra  and  the 
audience  caught  the  spirit.  Old  play-goers  re- 
newed the  delights  of  childhood  in  their  com- 
plete abandonment  to  the  feeling  of  the  reality 
of  the  history  acting  before  them.  As  she,  dur- 
ing the  chorus  of  prisoners,  sought  in  their  iaces, 
one  by  one,  the  features  of  her  husband,  and  at 
length  in  despair  threw  herself  at  the  foot  of  a 
column,  a  thrill  of  compassion  ran  through  the 
house.  Had  the  audience  known  her  real  feel- 
ings, they  nnght  well  have  had  pity  for  her.  She 
was  but  acting  the  part  of  a  devoted  wife.  Yet 
in  the  feelings,  which  the  pai't  inspired,  she  saw 
mirrored  the  boundless  capacity  for  domestic 
love  and  happiness,  which  existed  within  her 
heart.  During  her  engagement,  she  had  ban- 
ished all  thought  of  the  future  from  her  mind, 
and  enjoyed  with  the  keenest  zest  her  successes 
and  triumphs.  She  had  lived  for  the  present, 
and  no  artist  ever  drank  with  sweeter  relish  of 
the  intoxicating  cup  of  applause.  This  night, 
for  its  triumph  and  its  complete  realization  of  her 
artistic  hopes  and  aims,  was  to  have  had  the  lofti- 
est place  in  future  years,  among  the  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  past.  She  did  remember  it 
only  for  its  agony. 

For  as  she  assumed,  and  identified  herself 
with,  a  character,  which  could  never,  never  be 
hers  in  realitj',  and,  in  the  parquette,  her  eye 
caught  a  face,  which  in  spite  of  herself  would 
haunt  her  dreams  sleeping  and  waking,  and  the 
thought  of  what  must  be,  in  contrast  to  what 
might  have  been,  came  over  her,  it  was  too  much. 

As  she  sat  in  her  dressing-room  between  the 
acts,  all  the  sad  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  she 
had  for  weeks  so  successfully  kept  at  bay,  came 
crowding  unimpeded  into  her  mind,  and  gained 
complete  control.  The  past  was  there.  The 
future  was  there.  The  present  was  there.  Each 
brought  its  current  into  the  overwhelming  flood 
of  her  wo. 

But  the  overture  to  Leonore,  which  was  played 
as  an  introduction  to  the  second  act,  now  was 
heard  veiled  and  indistinct,  before  the  curtain, 
and  soothed  and  calmed  her.  The  notes  of  the 
trumpet,  which  speak  hope  and  joy  and  safety  to 
Florestau  and  Leonora,  are  introduced  into  this 
overture,  and  are  given  bdhind  the  scenes ;  when 
they  came  they  spoke  to  her  heart  of  a  higher  joy 
and  a  nobler  salvation  than  even  those  depicted 
in  Beethoven's  Opera.  But  still  though  she  re- 
gained her  self-command,  the  agony  was  there. 

In  the  scene  where  she  assists  in  digging  the 
grave  for  the  prisoner,  whose  face  she   cannot 
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see — and  whose  Identity  -with  Florestan  she  can- 
not certainly  determine,  there  was  a  terrible  force 
of  truth  imparted  to  her  acting  by  the  struggle 
within  her,  which  was  actually  painful  to  the 
audience.  She  was  playing  as  to  an  audience 
of  statues.  Kooco  went  for  Pizarro.  He  drew 
near.  He  examined  the  grave.  He  ordered 
Fidelio  to  retii-e,  and  then  made  himself  known 
to  his  victim.  What  passed  between  him  and 
the  prisoner  was  scarcely  heeded  by  the  specta- 
tors, for  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Julia,  who, 
concealed  from  Pizarro,  stood  aside  waiting  for 
the  moment  to  attempt  the  rescue,  pale  as  death 
and  leaning  for  support  upon  a  projection  of  the 
scenery.  The  savage  aria,  in  which  hate 
and  triumph  are  so  aivfully  expressed,  ended, 
and  the  dagger  was  raised  to  be  plunged  into  the 
breast  of  the  victim.  As  JuHa  rushed  between 
the  two  actors,  the  astonishment  and  recoil  of 
Pizarro  were  not  acting.  To  him,  too,  the  scenes 
had  long  since  lost  their  unreality,  and  as  he 
caught  and  hurled  her  from  him,  it  was  ivitli  a 
violence  from  which  her  arm  long  felt  the  effects. 
Again  Pizarro  mshed  upon  the  prisoner.  She 
again  interposed  and  pointed  the  pistol  to  liis 
breast.  The  trumpet  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  Florestan  was  saved. 

As  Pizarro,  with  his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak, 
left  the  dungeon  with  old  Rocco,  Julia  followed  a 
short  distance,  then  dropping  the  pistol,  she  stood 
as  If  bewildered.  She  looked  wildly  round,  as 
if  asking,  is  this  aU  unreal  ?  She  pressed  her 
hands  to  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  rush- 
ing Into  the  arms  of  Florestan,  would  have  fallen 
but  for  his  support.  The  audience  was  too  much 
excited  for  applause.  The  few  hands  wliich 
applauded  were  immediately  hushed,  and  all 
waited  in  profound  silence  for  the  rltornel  of 
the  duet.  It  was  played  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse from  the  stage.  A  burst  of  tears  relieved 
the  actress,  and  she  gave  the  signal  for  the  orches- 
tra to  repeat  it.  Then  and  there  was  heard 
Beethoven's  inmiortal  duet:  Ok  namenlose 
Freude,  (Oh  joy  beyond  expression).  I  cannot 
describe  It.  Some,  who  find  in  music  the  almost 
articulate  speech  of  the  heart,  may  perhaps  Imag- 
ine the  depths  of  expression  which  the  dhdne 
tones  of  her  voice  conveyed.  And  yet  through 
all  the  torrent  of  "  joy  unspeakable,"  which  was 
expressed,  was  felt  a  something  which  told  too 
truly  of  the  woe  of  the  singer.  The  singers  re- 
tired. The  tears  of  the  audience  were  wiped 
away,  and  a  few  hands  began  hesitatingly  to 
applaud.  The  spell  was  broken.  The  audience 
rose.  How  many  times  Florestan  assisted  her  to 
appear  and  bow  her  acknowledgments,  while 
wreaths,  boquets  and  presents  of  value  were 
showered  upon  the  stage,  I  have  forgotten.  It 
was  long  before  the  macliinlsts  could  prepare  for 
the  closing  scene. 

The  opera  was  at  last  over.  And  Julia  had 
left  the  stage  forever !  Her  triumphs  were  at  an 
end. 


A  Splendid  Hall  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Worcester  Palladium  has  an  account  of  the 
new  "Mechanics'  Hall"  inaugurated  recently,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  description ; 

The  building  is  105  fett  wide  on  Main  street, 
145  feet  long  and  three  stories  high.  The  view 
on  Main  street  is  of  the  Corintliian  order  of 
Architecture,  with  a  heavy  projecting  cornice  and 
entablature  resting  upon  twelve  fluted  columns 
standing  in  pairs  or  couples,  each  pair  restlncr  on 


one  pedestal.  Those  supporting  the  corners  are 
square,  while  those  In  the  centre  are  round.  The 
entablature  and  cornices  are  ornamented  with 
appropriate  mouldings  and  brackets,  the  contours 
of  which  are  embellished  with  a  profusion  of 
sculptured  enrichments.  The  soffit  of  the  corona 
is  broken  into  panels,  between  the  brackets,  with 
appropriate  mouldings  in  the  sinkage.  The  ovolo, 
torus,  scotia,  cavetto,  fillet,  bead,  cymarecta  and 
cyma  reversa  are  the  elements  from  which  the 
mouldings  and  ornaments  have  been  designed. 
A  great  portion  of  the  front  is  made  with  iron, 
while  the  remainder  is  built  with  brick  and 
covered  with  mastic.  The  surface  is  finished  with 
paint  and  sand  so  as  to  imitate  the  Jersey  sand- 
stone, laid  in  courses.  The  front  view  presents 
a  grand  and  imposing  effect  as  the  eye  glances 
over  its  outlines,  from  the  side  walk  to  the  peak 
of  the  roof  The  relief  produced  by  the  light 
and  shade  of  the  various  indentations  and  projec- 
tions, exhibits  a  deep  but  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

The  first  story  is  arranged  for  stores  in  connec- 
tion with  a  broad  entrance  to  the  main  corridor 
that  leads  to  the  halls  above.  *  *  » 
After  passing  through  the  front  door  you  enter  a 
vestibule  which  is  connected  with  the  corridor  by 
glass  doors.  A  passage  way  12  feet  wide  extends 
the  entire  length  of  the  building  from  Main  to 
Waldo  street.  On  the  east  end  two  flights  of 
stairs  ascend  to  the  upper  stories.  On  the  west 
end  also,  two  flights  of  stairs  ascend  upward,  which, 
for  solidity,  beauty  of  design  and  thorough  work- 
manship are  worthy  of  a  passing  remark.  The 
grade  of  these  stairs  is  remarkably  easy,  being 
composed  of  30  steps  of  6  1-2  inches  rise  and  14 
1-2  inches  tread.  The  newel  post,  rail  and 
ballusters,  are  of  a  new  and  novel  pattern,  of 
massive  size  and  solid  materials.  The  hand  rail 
is  about  4  by  8  inches,  with  a  mahogany  cap  on 
top  and  ogee  moulding  on  the  sides.  The  ballus- 
ters are  of  oak,  4  1-2  inches  square,  top  and 
bottom,  and  the  middle  is  turned  to  a  graceful 
pattern.  The  treads  are  of  southern  hard  pine 
1  1-2  Inches  thick.  These  stairs  land  in  a 
transverse  corridor  20  feet  wide,  from  which  you 
can  enter  all  the  rooms  on  the  second  story. 
There  are  eight  rooms  upon  this  floor,  including  a 
Hall,  50  by  80,  with  permanent  circular  seats,  a 
platform,  desk  and  two  ante-rooms  adjoining. 
This  Hall  is  well  adapted  for  concerts,  lectures 
and  social  assemblies.  Upon  this  floor,  the 
Association  will  probably  reserve  two  spacious 
rooms  for  its  library  and  for  holding  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  rented  for  ofiices  or  other 
purposes. 

From  each  end  of  the  transverse  passage  at  the 
head  of  the  main  street  way,  a  flight  of  stairs 
ascends  upwards  to  a  broad  stair,  6  by  10  feet, 
thence  branching  to  the  right  and  left,  reaches  the 
large  Hall  above  at  four  different  points,  making, 
with  other  entrances,  8  places  of  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  main  Hall.  The  hand  rails,  newel 
posts,  ballusters,  risers  and  treads  of  all  these 
stairs  correspond  with  those  before  described,  and 
they  certainly  present  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  about  the  building. 

The  great  Hall  is  on  the  third  floor  and  is  130 
feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  with  galleries  on  each 
side  and  across  one  end,  extending  over  three  of 
the  ante  rooms.  There  are  seven  rooms  upon 
this  floor,  either  one  or  all  of  which  may  be  used 
as  drawing  rooms  in  connection  with  the  Hall. 
On  the  east  end,  an  organ  case  of  great  beauty 
and  richness  has  been  constructed  and  it  was 
confidently  hoped  that  an  organ  would  have  been 
procured  and  placed  within  it,  in  season  for  the 
dedication,  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  this 
particular,  with  many  others,  we  are  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  The  Hall  itself  independent  of 
its  surroundings,  is  a  curiosity  of  rare  excellence 
and  of  great  beauty.  As  a  work  of  art  It  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  thing  in  the  country,  if  it  has  an 
equal.  The  gallery  front  is  a  very  beautiful 
feature  of  the  hall,  with  its  salmon  colored  damask 
curtain  stretched  behind  an  ornate  railing  of  little 
columns.  The  scroll  brackets,  underneath  the 
galleries,  of  beautiful  design  but  of  mammoth 
dimensions  and  sculptured  e.tterior,  give  solidity 


and  grace  to  what  might  have  been  otherwise 
deemed  defective  in  point  of  strength  as  well  as 
offensive  to  the  eye.  The  ceiling  is  the  great 
point  of  attraction  to  persons  visiting  the  Hall. 
It  derives  its  chief  beauty  from  the  chaste  design 
and  happy  combination  of  colors  with  which  it  is 
decorated.  It  is  thrown  into  panels,  both  square 
and  parallelograms,  with  about  12  inches  recess 
from  the  (ace  of  the  margin  which  separates  them. 
These  panels  are  painted  in  fresco  so  as  to  present 
one  of  the  most  rich  and  mellow  tinted  shading  of 
colors  imaginable.  The  ornaments  upon  the 
margin  of  the  panels,  representing  flowers  of 
various  tints,  give  a  bold  relief  to  the  whole 
picture.  The  numerous  fret  work  pendants, 
through  which  the  gas  fixtures  are  suspended,  are 
got  up  with  such  taste  that  they  are  considered 
ornaments  rather  than  blemishes.  At  the  angle 
of  the  celling  with  the  walls  there  is  a  beautiful 
dentil  cornice  and  freize  with  sculptured  mould- 
ings and  brackets,  the  whole  entablature  resting 
upon  graceful  arches  which  are  supported  by 
pilasters  extending  down  to  the  gallery  floor. 
Over  the  stage,  in  front  of  the  organ  case,  are 
several  mechanical  fixures  or  diagrams,  painted  In 
fresco,  representing  the  genius  of  mechanism  In 
the  act  of  demonstrating  the  theories  and  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  which  mark  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

The  whole  establishment  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  warmed  by  steam  generated  by  a  furnace 
outside  of  the  building. 


OPENING    ADDRESS 

FOE  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Written  by  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Conrad. 

SPOKEN  BT  MISS    CAUOLINE  M.    KICHINGS. 

"When  Time  was  young,  and  Music's  spell,  'tis  said, 
Moved  stones  and  trees,  and  e'en  recalled  the  dead. 
Then,  (when  the  poet's  dreams  were  sooth,)  the  lyre 
Once  bade  a  city's  prostrate  walls  aspire  : 
Quick  throbs  the  granite  rock — a  living  thing ; 
The  ruins  tremble  with  the  trembling  string  ; 
They  move,  respective  to  the  lyre's  command; 
They  form — they  rise — a  towery  wall  they  stand  ! 
Such  power  had  Music's  self.     But,  lo  !  a  thought — 
Her  shadow  here  a  mightier  work  hath  wrought ; 
Spoils  of  the  Past  here  bade  the  walls  arise, 
"While  listening  Hope  leaned  o'er,  with  glad  surprise  ; 
Soon  towers  the  dome — the  temple  soon  expands ; 
For  thousand  needs  quick  meet  a  thousand  hands  ; 
The  purpose  plann'd,  'tis  jostled  by  the  deed  ; 
And  wonder,  wonder  crowds  with  eager  speed. 
'Tis  done,  and  nobly  done  !     Exulting  Art 
Smiles  o'er  the  pile  so  perfect  in  each  part. 
"Wide  and  harmonious  as  bright  music's  reign, 
Her  newest  triumph  lights  her  noblest  fane. 
Long  may  it  stand  !     Loud  yield  the  tribute  due 
To  Art,  to  joys  reproachless — UTtd  to  you  ! 
Music  !  whose  hymn  the  Stars  of  Morning  sung. 
Ere  the  sweet  spheres  by  Piscord's  hand  were  wrung; 
"Whose  rules  great  Kepkr  in  the  planets  saw,* 
And  knew,  in  them,  tAe  Universal  Law — 
The  law  by  which  tie  stars  their  orbits  sweep. 
And  'quiring  worlds  their  course  in  concert  keep  ; 
Music  !  whose  code  by  bright  Jigea's  tide, 
(So  Plato  te-'ls),  o'erruled  all  codes  beside;  f 
For  Athens  trembled  o'er  the  Lydian  lute. 
And  S]>»rta  battled  to  the  soft-voiced  ilute ; 
Musi^  I  whose  boundless  wealth,  like  day  can  give 
Ati'arge,  unlessen'd,  unto  all  who  live 
Costless,  yet  priceless,  free  as  Ocean's  wave. 
Alike  to  Fortune's  darling  or  her  slave  ; 
The  peasant's  joy — it  thrilled  Arcadia's  sky; 
The  poet's  bliss — it  lighted  Milton's  eye  ; 
The  courtier's  grace — 'twas  gallant  Haleigh's  pride ; 
The  lover's  voice — so  burning  Sappho  sigh'd ; 
The  warrior's  summons,  when,  'mid  Alpine  snows, 
Gaul's  quick  strength  falter'd  and  her  hot  blood  froze. 
"When  squadrons  fainting  paused,  or  stark  and  stiff, 
Toppled  to  gulfy  death,  far  down  the  cliff, 
Sudden,  Napoleon  bids  the  war-charge  sound, 

»  See  Kepler's  Harmonices  Kimdi— afterwards  confirmed  by 
Newton's  discoveries. 

t  Plato  paid  tbat  Demon's  music  could  not  be  changed  with- 
out changing  the  constitution  of  the  state  itself. 
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And  wild  and  high  the  glaciers  echo  round ; 

They  start — they  burn — their  nerves  are  fire  again — 

They  win  the  height — to  conquer  on  the  plain ! 

Music  !  which  sins  not — cannot  fail  or  fade — 

Exalter,  Friend,  Consoler,  Soother,  Aid — 

Here,  in  her  temple,  we  her  altars  rear, 

And  service  meet — hearts — hopes — all — offer  here  ! 

Nor  sole,  though  regnant,  here  our  sovereign's  sway  ! 
The  Drama,  too,  shall  know  its  better  day ; 
Bright  in  the  splendor  of  immortal  youth, 
Rich  in  rare  "Wisdom,  Poetry  and  Truth — 
"What  though  her  mirror  darkling  mists  distain; 
Clear  but  its  surface,  it  will  shine  again ; 
Shine  with  the  wild  and  weird-like  glory  shed 
By  Poet-seers,  the  myriad-minded  dead. 
In  such  a  home,  where  ardent  service  tends, 
Where  wealth  is  zealous  and  where  worth  befriends, 
No  more  shall  scenes  unmeet  the  stage  profane. 
Nor  Vice  nor  Folly  steal  into  her  train. 
Afar,  the  tastes  that  with  her  Genius  war  ; 
The  sullying  jest,  the  sordid  taint,  afar; 
The  Drama  here  in  vestal  fame  shall  live. 
And  crave  no  triumph  virtue  cannot  give  ! 
As  when  the  morn  on  Memnon's  marble  shone. 
The  marble  warra'd,  breath'd  Music's  sweetest  tone. 
So,  in  your  kindling  smiles  our  dawn  will  break, 
And  music  here,  in  grateful  witchery  wake; 
The  buskin'd  muse  with  solemn  step  descend, 
And  their  sweet  spells  the  Arts  and  Graces  lend. 
We,  of  our  temple  proud,  our  triumph  too, 
Proud  of  our  cause,  and,  patrons,  proud  of  you, 
Will  call  up  words  of  Fancy,  pure  and  bright, 
AVith  Genius,  Wit,  Mirth,  Melody,  Delight; 
While  white-rob'd  Virtue,  from  her  sacred  throne, 
Smiles  o'er  the  Scene,  and  claims  it  as  her  own ! 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

"Home,  Sweet  Home." 

"  G.  M.  F."   writes  as  follows  to  the  Boston 

Journal  : 

Master  Paine's  School  in  Berry  street,  (now 
Channing  street),  was  one  of  the  prominent  schools 
of  Boston.  Many  of  our  puhlic  men  were  educated 
by  Master  Paine.  His  school,  his  teachinji,  and  his 
great  cave  of  his  scholars,  will  ever  be  remembered 
by  those  who  were  under  his  tuition.  He  was  the 
father  of  John  Howard  Paine,  who  in  his  youth  was 
called  the  young;  ^^  Roscius"  of  America,  and  the 
old  "Boston  Theatre"  was  often  filled  with  Boston 
folks  to  witness  the  histrionic  powers  of  the  young 
"Boston  Boy."  He  was  the  author  of  some  fine 
phiys,  which  have  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of 
Boston  audiences. 

John  Howard  Paine  was  the  author  of  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  the  sweetest  song,  embracing  the 
purest  sentiments,  ever  penned  by  man.  How  many 
sweet  homes  are  cheered  by  this  song,  and  how  many 
turn  to  home  and  its  fond  remembrances  as  they 
hear  it  when  absent!  I  have  heard  it  in  the  far 
West — in  the  sunny  South,  and  never  without  feel- 
ings of  deep  sympathy  for  its  author,  for  he  had  no 
home.  He  was  for  years  a  wanderer  in  foreign  lands. 
I  knew  him  well,  and  when  he  was  first  appointed 
Consul  at  Tunis,  he  was  a  constant  visitor  at  my 
house.  He  was  poor,  and  complained  of  neglect. 
I  have  often  been  with  him  when  he  would  speak  of 
what  he  had  done  for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of 
the  world,  and  how  poorly  he  bad  been  paid.  I  well 
remember  of  an  evening's  walk  in  New  York,  when 
we  heard  voices  singing  "  Home,  Sweet,  Home." 
We  stopped  under  a  window,  and  at  the  conclusion 
he  gave  a  hearty  sit;h,  and  remarked,  "  hovt  little 
they  know  of  the  author  who  has  no  sweet  hom?." 

John  Howard  Paine  died  in  a  foreign  land,  snd 
there  is  no  monument  at  home  to  his  memorj. 
Mount  Auburn  does  not  contain  a  more  interesting 
memorial,  than  one  which  should  be  erected  to  the 
author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

I  appeal  to  every  lady  who  has  ever  sang  or 
played  this  sacred  song,  and  to  every  man  who  has 
listened  to  its  melody — and  to  every  Bostonian  who 
values  the  credit  of  his  native  city — to  unite  in  pla- 
cing some  memorial  at  Mount  Auburn  to  the  memory 

JOHN  HOWARD  PAINE, 

THE    AUTHOR    OP 

"HOME,    SWEET    HOME." 

One  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Vroom,  the 
American  minister  at  Berlin,  Home,  sweet  Home, 


was  sung,  and  I  innocently  remarked,  that  it  was 
creditable  to  American  literature  that  this  very 
popular  song  was  written  by  an  American.  The 
remark  excited  some  surprise,  and  on  the  part  of 
an  Englishman  present  was  received  with  no  little 
incredulity.  The  fact  is  however  so,  notwith- 
standing. In  Duyckinck's  "  Cyclopjedia  of  Ame- 
rican Literature,"  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  et  seq.,  is  a  sketch 
of  Payne,  drawn  from  two  articles  by  T.  S.  Fay, 
now  minister  to  Switzerland,  contributed  many 
years  since  to  the  old  N.  Y.  Slirror.  The  reader 
vn\l  find  there  that  this  song  was  sung  by  Miss  M. 
Tree,  (elder  sister  of  EUeu  Tree,  now  Mrs.  Chas. 
Kemble,)  and  that  she  gained  a  rich  husband  by 
it,  &c.  &c.  It  was  in  one  of  those  mi.xed  jjlays, 
called  operas  in  England,  entitled  "  Clari,"  which 
was  changed  from  a  comedy  to  the  operatic  (Eng- 
lish) form,  at  the  request  of  Charles  Kemble,  who 
had  just  succeeded  Henry  Harris  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  My  purpose 
now  is  to  give  some  account  of  "  Clari." 

The  opera  is  in  three  acts,  music  composed  by 
Bishop,  then  a  j^oung  man,  and  becoming  very- 
popular. 

"  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan,"  was  acted  for 

the  first  time  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  May  8, 

1823,  with  the  foUomng  cast : 

Duke  Vivaldi Abbott. 

Rnlamo,  a  farmer,  father  of  Clari Fawcett. 

Jocn.'^o,  Duke's  valet,  in  love  with  Ve-^pina Pearman. 

Nimpedo.  a  villager,  about  to  be  married  to  Ninetta.  .Meadows. 

Nicolo,  Ninetta's  father J.  Isaacs. 

Geronio,  adruniien  actor. Keeley. 

Clari Miss  M.  Tree. 

Tespina,  domestic  in  the  Duke's  family,  in  love 

with  Jocoso Miss  Love. 

Fidolma,  Clari's  mother Mrs.  Vining. 

Kinetta Miss  Hallande. 

In  the  Episode, 

Nobleman Baker. 

Pelgrino,  a  farmer Chapman. 

Leoda,  his  daughter Miss  Beaumont. 

Pelgrino's  Wife Mrs.  Pearce. 

The  story  is  this.  —  The  Duke  falling  in  love 
with  Clari,  has  at  length  persuaded  her  to  leave 
her  lowly  home,  the  "  thatched  cottage,"  and 
take  up  her  abode  in  liis  house,  under  a  solemn 
promise  of  marriage,  which,  though  sincerely  in 
love  with  her,  he  does  not  intend  to  keep.  Clari, 
however,  is  looking  forward  with  full  confidence 
to  the  marriage,  meantime  preserving  her  inno- 
cence. Her  eyes  are  opened  to  her  situation  and 
danger  by  the  performance  of  a  play  at  the  cha- 
teau, the  subject  of  which  is  similar  to  her  own 
history.  The  Duke  happening  to  be  called  away 
at  the  time  of  the  performance  to  answer  letters, 
he  does  not  know  the  drift  of  the  piece  until  it  is 
too  late  to  prevent  its  efiects  upon  the  mind  of 
liis  intended  victim.  She  is  deeply  affected  by 
the  mirror  thus  held  up  to  her,  and  making  her 
escape,  returns  from  the  splendor  which  "  dazzles 
in  vain  "  to  the  humble  home  of  her  father.  Her 
mother  believes  in  her  innocence  and  forgives 
her;  her  father  refiises  forgiveness.  The  duke, 
unable  to  live  without  her,  visits  Kolamo,  who 
levels  a  gun  at  him ;  Clari  springs  before  the 
duke,  and  her  father  drops  the  weapon.  The 
duke  now  makes  honorable  proposals  of  marriage, 
which  are  accepted,  and  the  farmer  places  his 
(laughter's  hand  in  that  of  her  high-born  lover. 

The  play  ran  twelve  nights.  It  was  revived  in 
the  autumn  of  1824,  and  again  produced  Nov. 
26,  1826,  when  Miss  Baton  —  the  Mrs.  Wood 
whom  we  all  remember — took  the  part  of  Clari. 
It  was  given  again  in  November,  1826,  again  in 
Nov.  1829,  Miss  Foote  as  Clari,  and  beyond  this 
deponent  saith  not.  a.  w.  t. 


New  York,  March  27. — Who  can  dispute  the 
supremacy  of  humbug  in  this  country,  when  even 
Thalberg  finally  succumbed  to  it?  The  Brown 
and  lunch  movement,  mentioned  in  a  former  letter, 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  maestro's  homage  to 
this  American  god,  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  dur- 
ing the  past  week  his  influence  has  grown  more  and 
more  sure,  until  at  last,  with  the  aid  of  Straicosch 
and  the  Academy,  he  was  brought  out  triumphant, 
in  all  his  glory.  A  history  of  the  last  rapid  strides 
of  this  divinity  will  interest  you.  On  Monday,  the 
16th  inst.,  Mr.  Thalberg  gave  a  "grand  Combina- 
tion Festival,"  nominalli/  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ger- 
man Society.  But  it  was  so  well  understood  that 
onli/  half  the  profits  were  to  be  applied  to  this' object, 
while  the  other  half  were  to  fill  certain  private  pock- 
ets, that  many  persons  would  not  countenance  the 
proceeding  at  all,  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tributed largely.  |  Nevertheless,  the  house  was 
crowded,  and  the  performances,  consisting  of  a 
miscellaneous  concert  by  the  orchestra,  Thalberg, 
d'Angri,  and  various  German  singing  societies,  (the 
best  of  which,  however,  had  withdrawn  their  servi- 
ces in  view  of  the  above-mentioned  condition),  and 
the  first  act  of  Fidelia.  At  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
gramme it  was  announced  that  on  Saturday  the  con- 
cert would  be  repeated,  with  various  alterations,  and 
the  second  act  of  Fidelia  !  The  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, however,  for  several  succeeding  days,  prom- 
ised the  whole  of  the  Opera ;  but  when  Saturday 
came,  behold  the  following  change :  The  concert 
was  transferred  to  the  Academy,  and  the  aid  of  the 
functionaries  of  that  institution  announced:  "Mr. 
Thalberg — prime  donne — German  and  Italian  Opera, 
etc.,  etc."  The  progilimme  was  literally  as  follows : 
the  first  act  oi  Norma ;  a  miscellaneous  concert  by 
Thalberg  and  d'Angri ;  the  second  act  of  Dan  Gio- 
vanni;  the  second  act  of  Fidelia,  and  {Jinis  coronat 
opus.)  ihe  last  act  of  Trovatore!  !  !  "On  account 
of  the  length  of  the  programme,"  the  performances 
commenced  at  7  1-2;  when  they  were  to  end,  no  one 
could  know.  Perhaps  the  remark  of  one  of  our 
dailies,  concerning  Manager  Stuart's  speech,  at  the 
first  representation  of  Mrs.  Howe's  play,  might 
apply  to  them  also  :  "  If  he  gets  through  in  time, 
the  piece  will  be  repeated  to  morrow  evening."  In 
the  end,  Fidelia  was  left  out,  after  all.      .( 

After  all  this  humbug,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  see 
one  of  Eisfeld's  unpretending,  sober,  sterling 
soirees  announced,  which  could  remind  one  that 
there  are  still  some  earnest,  striving  musicians  in 
existence.  We  had  a  lovely  Quartet,  in  G,  by 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven's  Quintet  in  C,  for  stringed 
instruments,  in  which  Mr.  Bdrke  played  the  first 
violin,  with  his  usual  sweetness.  The  Trio  was  the 
one  in  G  minor,  by  Rubinstein,  the  piano  part  of 
which  fell  to  Mr.  Mason.  It  is  the  same  that  he 
played  at  two  of  his  own  Matinees  last  winter ;  but 
he  has  improved  exceedingly  since  then,  and  played 
with  much  more  spirit.  The  Triojtself  I  did  not 
like  as  well  as  last  year ;  there  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  he  so  much  in  it  as  I  then  thought. 

The  singer  of  the  evening  was  a  Mme.  Henriette 
Simon,  a  young  French  lady,  who  has  a  pure,  clear, 
but  rather  thin  voice,  with  very  little  flexibility,  and 
who  sang  her  two  pieces  :  Va,  dit-elle,  from  Robert, 
and  Chei-ubini's  Ave  Maria  so  apathetically,  almost 
stonily,  as  to  waken  no  sympathy  at  all  in  her  hear- 
ers. The  effect  of  the  last  piece  was  much  improv- 
ed by  an  accompaniment  on  the  Viola,  by  Mr.  L. 
Simon,  a  relative  of  the  singer. 

On  this  same  evening,  Mme.  EtiGENiE  De  Eoode, 
sister  to  the  singer  of  the  same  name, 'gave  a  concert 
at  Niblo's,  assisted  by  her  sister  and  the  three 
brothers  Mollenhader.  The  first-mentioned  very 
young  lady,  (she  is  hardly  more  than  a  child),  is 
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said  to  play  the  piano  exceedingly  well,  and  to  have 
acquitted  herself  adminihly  m  a  concerto  of  Cho- 
pin— immensely  difliciilt — and  some  smaller  pieces. 
It  is  said  that  she  received  a  medal  from  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  Paris,  for  reading  music.  The  concert, 
the  tickets  to  which  were  mostly  disposed  of  liy  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable  patrons  of  the  young  sis- 
ters, is  said  to  have  been  poorly  attended,  to  a 
lamentable  degree.  t 

PniLADELrniA,  Mauch  28. — A  visit  to  the  new 
Opera  House  is  one  of  the  most  unmistakcable  duties 
of  every  stranger  at  present  visiting  the  Quaker 
City.  On  every  side  he  will  hear  its  praise  resound- 
ing, and  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens is  really  astonishing.  They  are  quite  convin- 
ced that  there  never  was  such  another  opera  house 
in  the  world — that  at  Milan  may  be  somewhat  larger, 
but  it  is  otherwise  fur  inferior;  and  as  to  that  at 
New  York — Its  a  pigeon-house  beside  their  own. 

This  very  gratifying  self-satisfaction  is  impregna- 
ble to  all  attempts  at  argument.  'It  is  true,  many  of 
them  have  never  seen  the  New  York  Opera  House, 
or  indeed  any  other;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
perfectly  convinced,  that  in  Philadelphia  must  of 
necessity  be  the  largest  and  best  in  this  hemisphere, 
if  not  in  the  world.  Why,  they  cannot  exactly  tell, 
excepting  from  the  simple  fact  of  its  location — it  is 
in  Philadelphia,  and  must  therefore  surpass  any  of 
its  species,  located  in  less  favorable  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

And  it  is  indeed  a  house  to  be  proud  of.  Though 
lacking  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  that  add  such  a 
splendor  to  our  Opera  House  in  New  York,  and 
about  one-third  smaller  in  size,  it  yet  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  would  like  lo  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
architectural  elegance  of  the  proscenium,  the  com- 
fortable arrangements  of  the  seats,  the  great  conven- 
iences of  egress,  the  magnificent  effect  of  ihe  princely 
stair-ways,  &c. ;  but  no  mere  word-description  and 
collocation  of  figures  would  give  a  correct  notion  of 
the  reality.  I  felt  an  impotent  desire  to  be  transmu- 
ted into  a  Philadelphian,  and  thus  have  as  my  pre- 
rogative the  right  of  crowing  with  delight  over  mij 
new  Opera  House,  clapping  my  hands  with  joy,  and 
skipping  about  like  a  young  lamb  upon  the  moun- 
tains—all of  which  the  Philadclphians  seem  inclined 
to  do,  whenever  they  think  of  their  new  lyric  estab- 
lishment, 'the  "American  Academy  of  Music." 

As  to  the  scenic  attractions,  they  far  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  kind  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  The  ban- 
queting scene  in  La  Triwiata  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ever  witnessed  within  a  theatre.  The  stage 
represents  a  handsome  apartment,  with  frescoed 
walls  and  ceiling,  with  corridors  leading  off  in  the 
back  ground,  and  illuminated  by  real  chandeliers. 
Rich  furniture  adorns  the  room,  and  the  banqueting 
tables  are  profusely  decorated  with  flowers.  Nothing 
is  spared  to  make  the  illusion  complete;  and  the 
tout  ensemble  forms  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  conven- 
tional banqueting  scenes  on  the  stage. 

Having  a  splendid  house,  a  spacious  stage,  all 
necessary  scenic  requirements,  and  an  enthusiastic 
andience,  the  "American  Academy  of  Music"  of 
Philadelphia  next  requires  a  good  opera  troupe,  and 
this  they  also  have,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
"indufatigable  Max,"  as  the  newspaper  critics  inva- 
riably cull  MARETZtiic.  The  company  comprises 
names  familiar  to  Boston  opera-goers.  Erignoli  is 
the  tenor,  Amodio  tho  baritone,  Coletti  the  basso, 
and  Aldini  the  eontralio,  though  I  understand  the 
place  of  the  hitter  has  been  taken  by  Miss  Adelaide 
Phii.lipps.  The  prima  donna  is  Mme.  Gazzanioa, 
and  the  scconda  Miss  Caroline  Eiciiings. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga.  as  a  stranger,  and  the  bright 
particular  star  of  this  company,  demands  the  first 
notice.  I  witnessed  her  performance  in  two  operas 
— Nurma  and  Traviuta,  and  as   it  was  in  the  latter 


she  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs,  it  is  to  her  won- 
derful rendition  of  the  role  of  Violetta  that  I  would 
chiefly  confine  my  remarks. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga  is  not  handsome;  her  voice  is 
not  at  all  remarkable  for  either  compass  or  tone  ;  her 
execution  is  very  mediocre,  and  yet  withal  she  is  a 
lyric  vocalist,  that  can  arouse  into  a  wild  enthusiasm 
the  moslblase'  of  opera  habitue's.  In  the  Traviala,  an 
opera  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  weakest 
Verdi  has  ever  written,  she  achieves  triumphs,  that 
are  due  more  to  the  singer  than  the  composer.  Verdi 
merely  gives  the  foundation,  upon  which  Gazzaniga 
builds  a  glorious  operatic  f;ibric. 

When  she  first  appears  upon  the  stage,  it  is  as 
Violetta,  the  fashionable  mistress  of  a  brilliant  estab- 
lishment, in  all  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  revelling  in 
the  delights  of  gay  society.  It  is  true  we  all  know 
that  her  assumed  happiness  is  but  a  mask  to  hide 
her  sorrows;  but  for  the  moment,  she  appears  to 
have  forgotten  them  herself,  and  carols  the  drinking 
song  with  all  the  spirit  of  bacchanalian  glee.  This 
is  the  "point"  of  the  first  act,  the  remainder  of  the 
music  being  such  as  to  tax  a  singer's  powers  of  vocal 
execution,  rather  than  her  dramalie  ability,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  latter  that  Gazzaniga  excels.  In  the 
second  act,  Violetta  is  visited  by  old  Germont,  who 
implores  her  to  forsake  his  son.  In  this  fine  scene, 
Gazzaniga  sings  and  acts  wonderfully,  making  more 
out  of  the  comparatively  insignificant  music,  than 
one  would  suppose  possible.  It  is  truly  thrilling, 
the  intense  passion  she  throws  into  her  performance, 
as  she  repeats  the  words  : 

*'Morro!  La  mia  memoria 
Non  fia  ch  'ei  maledica, 
Se  le  mie  pcne  orrihili 
Vo  sia  che  almen  2;U  'dica. 
Conosca  il  sacrifizio 
Ch  'io  consuniai  d'amor 
Che  sara  son  fin  roltiino 
Sospiro  del  mio  cor," 

But  it  is  in  the  last  act  that  Gazzaniga  excites  the 
grcatest/iirore.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  opera,  where  Violetta  is  struggling  with 
consumption,  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  are 
excited  to  a  degree  that  is  almost  painful.  The 
short  cough,  the  pale  check,  and  the  symptoms  of 
bodily  pain,  are  heightened  by  the  expression  of 
mental  anguish, which  in  the  aria:  Addio  del  passato, 
finds  vent  in  agonized  cries,  that,  though  written  in 
the  music,  produced,  as  sung  by  Gazzaniga,  an  eflTcct 
entirely  different  from  that  which  would  be  given  to 
it  by  any  other  singer.  And  then,  after  Violetta  is 
rejoined  and  forgiven  by  her  lover,  and  about  to  be 
happy  in  his  love,  she  is  suddenly  struck  by  the 
thought  that  she  must  die — that  fell  thought  that 
"  hangs  like  a  slimy  snail  on  the  rich  rose  of  love  " 
— and  in  a  wail  of  anguish  her  breaking  heart  pours 
forth  its  misery— then  it  is  that  Gazzaniga  throws 
an  intensity  of  passion  into  her  performance  that  is 
almost  awful.  I  have  never  heard  anything  on  the 
stage  to  surpass  it,  and  can  never  again  think  of  La 
Traviata  without  Gazzaniga's  agonized — 
"  Gran  Dio !  morir  si  giovane," 
ringing  in  my  ears. 

A  cold,  conscientious  critic  might  find  fault  with 
this  prima  donna's  lack  of  vocal  cultivation.  She 
cannot  sing  a  chromatic  scale  with  clearness,  and  is 
deficient  in  inany  of  the  graces  of  vocalization.  But 
then  her  every  tone  is  replete  with  deep  feeling,  and 
when  required,  she  can  portray  with  thrilling  clTict 
the  most  intense  passion.  In  this  she  surpasses  any 
singer  I  have  ever  heard,  not  excepting  Grisi  her- 
self, though  tlie  latter  is  of  course  a  much  more 
finished  artist  in  other  respects. 

So  much  for  Gazzaniga.  She  appears  in  New 
York  next  month,  and  will  probably  shortly  visit 
Boston,  where  you  can  judge  her  for  yourself. 

Miss  RiciiiNas,  the  scconda  donna,  whom  I  heard 
sing  the  role  of  Adalgisa  in  Norma,  has  recently 
debuted    on    tlie   lyric    stage.       Though   fa\-orably 


known  as  a  vocalist  and  actress,  I  believe  her  Adal- 
gisa is  her  first  essay  as  a  singer  in  Italian  Opera, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  she  promises  well.  Her 
voice  is  clear,  and  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but 
cold  and  unsympathetic.  She  appears  to  be  a  great 
favorite  with  the  Philadclphians,  and  in  a  more 
prominent  role  her  dramatic  as  well  as  vocal  abili- 
ties will  appear  to  better  advantage.  The  Adalgisa 
is  a  stupid  character  at  the  best— a  passive  nonentity, 
who  can  in  her  action  express  no  emotion  beyond  an 
occasional  lachrymose  demonstration,  and  in  whom 
both  passion  and  gayety  are  out  of  place.  Miss 
Richings  will  shortly  appear  as  Amina  in  the  Son- 
namhida. 

That  was  a  shocking  accident  that  occurred  the 
other  night  at  the  Philadelphia  Opera  House,  just 
before  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  act  of  TJiida. 
One  of  the  chorus  women,  the  Signora  Locatilla, 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  of  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
in  a  few  moments  expired.  She  was  a  large  woman, 
always  took  a  prominent  position  among  the  chorus 
singers,  and  her  familiar  form  was  an  inevitable 
fraction,  and  no  small  one  either,  of  every  opera 
troupe  we  have  had  for  years.  Poor  woman  I  it  is 
all  over  with  her  now,  and  if  it  do  no  good,  it  may 
do  no  haim,  to  let  out  a  bit  of  green-room  gos.vip, 
and  tell  that  some  time  ago  she  had  a  quarrel  with 
another  lady  of  the  chorus,  who,  in  a  fit  of  spleen, 
applied  to  her  the  epithet,  "  cow."  The  name  was 
immediately  taken  up  by  her  associates,  and  as 
"the  cow"  was  she  known  in  the  green-room  until 
Ihe  night  of  her  death.  This  event  did  not,  how- 
ever, stop  the  performance.  The  opera,  after  a 
short  delay,  was  played  with  unusual  success,  but 
few  of  the  audience  being  aware  that,  directly  behind 
the  gay  scene,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  unfortunate 
opera  singer.  She  had  for  the  last  time  taken  her 
place  in  the  stiHT  row  of  awkward  chorus  women — 
for  the  last  time  made  those  angular  gestures  so  sug- 
gestive of  the  pump-handle — for  the  last  time  had 
tripped  forward  in  peasant  costume  to  welcome  the 
young  Amina — for  the  last  time  had  sailed  majes- 
tically in  the  train  of  the  guilty  Lucrezia— for  the 
last  time  had  shuffled  aliout  the  stage  in  the  clumsy 
robes  of  the  nuns  in  Trovalore,  and  for  the  last  time 
had  wandered  in  a  huge  blue  cloak  through  the 
masquerade  scene  of  Ernani.  Her  troubles  and  her 
triumphs  were  now  forever  past;  she  had  trodden 
the  boards  for  the  last  time. 

Among  the  musical  celebrities  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  pianist,  Mr.  George  F.  Benkert,  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing.  He  performed  several 
of  his  own  compositions,  among  them  a  quaint 
"  Marche  Chinois  "  and  a  higlily  colored  fantasia, 
suggested  by  the  fourth  act  of  King  Lear.  Mr. 
Benkert  is  quite  a  young  man,  but  has  composed 
extensively,  over  thirty  of  his  piano  pieces  having 
been  published  in  Europe.  At  present  he  devotes 
himself  chiefly  to  orchestral  works,  of  which  he  has 
whole  mountains  of  manuscript  scores.  For  the 
past  five  years  ho  has  been  pursuing  his  musical 
studies  in  Germany,  under  LiNDrAiNTXER,  of  whom 
he  has  ""ritten  a  biographical  article  that  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  Fitzgeralds  Ciiij  Item.  Mr. 
Bcakert  has  gis-cn  several  concerts  in  his  native  city 
with  success,  and  now  conducts  one  of  the  best  mu- 
sical societies  that  Philadelphia  can  boast.  He  has 
taken  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  Quaker 
City,  in  which  be  was  born  and  brought  up,  and 
where  his  family  reside. 

My  time  in  Philadelphia  was  limited,  and  conse- 
quently I  was  unable  lo  attend  an  organ  exhibition, 
advertised  to  take  place  in  one  of  the  city  churches, 
at  which  Mr.  Benkert  and  a  numlier  of  other  organ- 
ists were  to  perform.  Philadelphia  can  boast  some 
very  superior  organists,  and  among  its  church  musi- 
cians whose  names  are  familiar  all  over  the  country,: 
are  Hommann,  Cross,  B.  Cakb,  Darley,  Emericiv,; 
Stanckidge,  and  others.  Trovator. 


BOSTON,    APRIL    4,    1857. 


Sai-em,  Mass.,  Maech  26 — Wo  look  to  your 
Jouraal,  Mr.  Editor,  for  musical  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  doubtless  it  will  please  many  of 
your  readers  to  hear  from  tlie  good  old  city  of  Salem, 
as  we  are  by  no  means  the  liindmost  in  musical 
matters.  Altliou},'li  we  send  a  large  delegation  to 
attend  every  good  concert  which  you  announce  in 
Boston,  we  are  not  without  such  entertainments 
oeeasionally  at  home.  Wo  have  not  heard  from  the 
"  Salem  Academy  of  Music"  nor  from  tlie  "  Choral 
Society  "  during  the  past  winter,  although  the  pre- 
vious season  the  latter  society  brought  out  Mozart's 
Twelfth  Mass  and  Romberg's  "  Transient  and 
Eternal,"  under  the  able  conductorship  of  Mr.  M. 
Fenollosa,  a  gentleman  of  thorougli  knowledge 
and  judgment,  whose  labors  have  done  much  to 
improve  the  taste  and  ear  of  our  community.  He 
has  now  under  his  charge  a  private  class  of  some 
thirty  or  more  good  voices,  whose  exquisite  render- 
ing of  many  classical  selections  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  Mr.  F.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the 
"  Young  Mens'  Union,"  who  have  treated  us  to 
some  good  lectures  and  concerts  during  the  past 
winter,  the  gem  of  which  was  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment from  the  "Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club." 
It  was  a  delightful  performance,  and  gave  extreme 
pleasure  to  the  large  audience.  The  last  of  the 
series  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  the  23d  inst., 
when  a  very  attractive  programme  was  presented, 
including  the  names  of  Mrs.  WENTwoRTn,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  &c.  The  lady  sang  even  better  than  ever 
before,  and  received  hearty  applatise  from  all  parts 
of  the  house.  Every  piece  she  sang  was  encored, 
and  some  pieces  were  rcencored.  Mr.  Lang  fairly 
surprised  the  audience;  he  has  made  a  remarkable 
improvement  within  a  short  time,  which  we  in  a 
great  measure  attribute  to  his  attention  to  the  Thal- 
berg  concerts.  His  mind's  eye  and  ear  have  been 
wide  open  to  the  performance  of  that  great  artist, 
and  we  could  not  but  admire  how  prominent  he  kept 
his  subject  throughout  the  performance  of  his  highly 
embroidered  selections.  He  is  our  townsman,  and 
we  feel  truly  proud  of  him. 

Speaking  of  Tiialberg,  on  his  first  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, he  gave  us  an  evening,  and  indeed  it  was  such 
an  evening  as  your  humble  servant  never  expected 
to  enjoy  in  Salem.  We  shall  go  to  Boston  to  every 
performance  that  he  announces,  and  we  shall  go 
everywhere  we  can  to  hear  such  wonderful  perfor- 
mances. Our  churches  cannot  boast  of  very  supe- 
rior choirs,  but  we  shall  review  them  at  another  time. 
We  have  two  Brass  Bands,  who  produce  some  fine 
music,  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
the  foilissimo  of  sucli  instruments — it  sounds  better  to 
us  in  the  distance.  Carl  Hause  is  very  popular 
here.  He  is  very  industrious  and  attentive  to  his 
profession.  His  many  pupils  speak  of  him  as  being 
a  most  obliging,  patient  and  conscientious  teacher, 
adding  this  to  his  fame  as  a  performer  of  the  first 
school.  After  his  day's  labor,  he  m.ay  retire  to  bed 
with  a  happy  heart.  His  pupils  are  ainong  the  best 
families  here,  and  some  of  them  hive  become  excel- 
lent performers  under  his  careful  tuition.  The  '  Old 
Folks,"  from  Chelsea,  gave  us  a  concert  this  week, 
and  considering  that  the  profits  went  to  the  benefit 
of  one  of  our  benevolent  institutions,  we  shall  not 
speak  a  word  against  them.  Presto. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  March  27.— You  see  by  tlie 
following  programme,  that  not  only  your  enumcra- 
tion  of  our  public  musical  attractions,  found  in  the 
Journal  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  just,  but  that  we  really 
have  promise  of  a  high  musical  taste  In  our  city, 
such  as  shall  penetrate  the  social  life: 

FlKST  SOIEEE  OF  TaE  PinLaAKlIONIO  QoAnxET  Ctoo. 
PART  I. 

1 — Overture  Don  Giov.inni. 

2— Qatrti.'!:  by  Mozurr,  Nn.  2. 

3— A.I  igiij.  ll.iylii,  cip.  54.    Theme  from  "  The  Creation." 

4— Solo  lor  the  Violin Dy  Clercq. 


PART  II. 
1— Overture  Zampa. 
2— UeethovenV  Quartet  No.  1,  Adagio. 
3— Andante  wif.ii  Variations. 

((Jnd  save  Francis,  tlie  Emperor.) 
4— Sounds  from  Home. 

De  Cl(;rcq,  l«o  Violin ;  Weber,  2(1  Violin ;  Biesing,  Viola ; 
Juultermao,  Violoncello. 

This  private  concert  was  attended  by  a  company 
of  some  seventy  or  eighty  persons,  who  sat  in 
breathless  enjoyment  throughout  all  the  pieces.  Our 
artists  hero  are  very  fine,  equal  to  anything  perhaps 
you  have  in  Boston  ;  which  is  no  marvel,  when  you 
remember  that  nearly  a  half  of  Cincinnati  is  a  com- 
pletely German  city;  the  German  manners,  customs 
and  speech  prevailing  exclusively.  Prof  Clercq 
of  New  York,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  this  city, 
and  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  music.  He  is  a 
very  superior  violinist,  and  is  fresh  from  the  tuition 
of  F.  Dcewit,  (David  1)  of  Leipsic.  Our  friend 
Willis,  of  the  Musical  World,  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  and  expressed  his  admiration. 

We  have  here  an  admirable  St.  Ccecilia-Verein, 
which  has  given  ns  the  Paidus,  and  next  week  is 
to  give  us  Romberg's  music  of  Schiller's  "  Bell," 
and  the  42d  Psalm  of  Mendelssohn.  Our  Philhar- 
monic Society  is  busy  also  in  rehearsal  of  Beetho- 
ven's beautiful  2d  Symphony,  and  some  of  the 
music  of  the  Sominernachlstrautii  for  their  fourth 
Subscription  Concert.  Let  Boston  look  to  her 
laurels.  C. 


liot^gltt's  Jouijiml  of  JHusir. 
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"Eidelio"  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

We  had   both  rejoicings  and  misgivings  when 
wc  saw  Beethoven's  only  opera — a  work  which 
has  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  Don  Giovanni 
as  one  of  the  two  greatest  lyric  dramas  yet  pre- 
sented to  the   world — suddenly  announced   for 
performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  on  Wednes- 
day night.     We  had  never  heard  the  ojjera,  but 
from  what  we  had  heard  and  read  about  it,  from 
a  profound  interest  and  faith  in  the  genius  of 
Beethoven,  and  from  such  imperfect  glimpses 
of  its  glories  as  we  could  get  from  frequent  study 
of  the  music  in  a  mere  piano  and  vocal  score,  we 
were  prepared  to  welcome  any  opportunity  of 
hearing  it  and  seeing  it  upon  the  stage  as  a  most 
particular   God-send.      Hence   the   rejoicings — 
not  unmingled  with  thanks  to  the  management 
of  IMr.  Thalberg,  to  whose  enterprise  we  owe  this 
opportunity.     But  then  were  these  misgivings : 
Fidelin,  as  the  highest  specimen  of  purely  Ger- 
man opera,  is  also  the  most  difficult  of  operas, 
and  needs  to  be  exceedingly  well  done  to  speak 
for  what  it  really  is.     Will  tliis  first,  almost  ex- 
tempore   attempt,    by   an    indifferent    German 
Company  from  New  York,  with  almost  no  re- 
hearsal here,  the  chorus  of  prisoners  supplied  by 
our  "  Orpheus  "  Club,  who,  good  singers  as  they 
are,  were  never  in  tlieir  lives  upon  the  stage, 
with  no  female  chorus  at  all,  and  an  orchestra 
essaying  almost  at  first  sight  music  of  the  great- 
est difficulty — will  it  exert  a  desirable  influence 
upon  the  unformed  taste  of  our  semi-musical  pub- 
lic ?     Will  it  help  to  prepare  tlie  way  for  a  gra- 
cious  and   appreciative    reception    of    German 
Opera,  of  which  much  has  been  said,  but  of  which 
no  specimen  was  ever  yet  produced  in  Boston  ? 
Since  the  performance  our  rejoicings  and  mis- 
givings both  remain  with  equal  force.     It  was  in 
truth,  considered  as  a  whole,  a  very  bad  perform- 


ance of  the  very  best  of  music.  To  us,  and  to  a 
few  like  us,  who  have  made  some  study  of  the 
music,  it  was  a  rare  privilege  to  hear  the  music 
and  the  drama  put  together  audibly  and  bodily 
for  once,  though  the  performance  had  been  twice 
as  bad.  We  found  out  what  Fiddio  was,  and 
shall  know  how  to  receive  it  and  appreciate  it, 
unconfused  by  novelty,  when  the  time  shall  come 
for  hearing  it  presented  as  it  shotdd  be. 

But  with  the  mass  of  the  audience  the  case 
was  dilFerent.  Coming  to  it  with  no  musical 
preparation,  and  even  with  a  contrary  bias  in 
favor  of  their  familiar,  darling  Verdi,  Donizetti 
and  Bellini ;  accustomed  too,  in  every  case,  to 
think  more  of  the  singer  than  the  music,  what 
notion  did  they,  could  they  get  of  German  Opera, 
and  of  Fiddio  especially,  curtailed  as  it  was,  not 
half  rehearsed,  sung  out  of  tune  by  mostly  coarse 
or  inell'ectual  voices,  and  without  even  the  usual 
assistance  of  a  libretto  ?  Surely  the  Italians  had 
their  triumph — they  relished  the  performance 
marvellously  well !  Surely  there  is  no  shaklno- 
off  a  fear  that  German  opera  has  gained  but 
little  foothold  in  the  musical  love  of  Boston,  by 
this  rash  experiment;  that  its  establishment 
among  our  musical  institutions  or  habits  is  only 
the  more  postponed. 

And  yet  we  do  not  lose  faith  or  hope.  With 
some  of  that  same  hope  which  in  Beethoven's 
drama  lights  the  heroine  and  the  victim  on 
through  glooms  and  disappointment  to  the  tri- 
umph of  the  good  and  true,  we  have  but  to  re- 
member how  in  all  our  experiences  of  Art,  we 
have  had  to  grope  our  way  through  most  imper- 
fect, miserable  first  representations,  and  almost 
perversions,  to  at  last  a  clear  presentment  of  the 
thing.  So  we  came  to  the  great  Symphonies,  now 
so  generally  loved ;  so  to  Don  Juan,  which  suf- 
fered worse  the  first  times  given  here  than  did 
Fiddio ;  so  to  nearly  all  great  compositions. 
Attention  to  the  roughest,  most  bewildering  re- 
hearsal, helps  one  immensely  to  appreciate  a 
work  in  clear  performance.  The  work  of  under- 
standing great  things,  and  learning  to  enjoy  and 
feel  them  perfectly,  is,  like  every  other  work  of 
value,  one  beset  with  difficulties,  doubts  and  dis- 
appointments. We  are  thankful  to  begin  with 
seeing  through  a  glass  darkly,  so  we  only  may 
be(/in,  and  afterwards  keep  on.  But  it  is  useless 
to  expect  an  opera  audience  to  listen  with  this 
spirit,  and  we  have  no  reproaches  for  any  one 
who  found  himself  disappointed  Wednesday 
night. 

But  do  not  let  us  give  too  dark  an  impression 
of  that  experiment.  We  shall  have  to  give  credit, 
when  we  come  to  details,  for  good  intentions 
generally,  and  In  some  parts  felicitous  achievement. 
Mme.  JoHAjTMSEN  is  certainly  in  many  respects 
an  excellent  artist,  Mr.  Bekgmann'  an  excellent 
conductor,  and  the  acting  was  generally  good. 
The  mistake  was  the  not  making  a  more  serious 
business  of  introducing  Beethoven's  great  work, 
or  any  German  opera,  in  Boston.  Instead  of  a 
hasty,  slovenly  preparation  for  one  night,  it 
should  have  been  thoi-oughly  prepared  and 
studied  for  a  run  of  several  nights,  with  great 
care  to  present  it  whole  and  perfect  in  its  every 
part ;  taking  plenty  of  time  for  that,  and  also  to 
prepare  the  public.  This  would  have  resulted 
very  differently,  as  the  marked  appreciation  of 
many  points  of  the  opera,  even  as  it  was, 
assured  us. 

In  the  absence  of  librettos,  the  Iiistory  and  plot 
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of  the  opera  were  thus  briefly  sketched  upon  the 

bills: 

Beethoven's  Opera,  "  Fidelio,"  Tvas  produced 
in  November,  1805,  at  the  Imperial  House  at 
Vienna,  under  the  title  of  "  Leonora."  In  1814, 
it  was  revised  throughout,  and  put  upon  the  stage, 
under  its  present  title  ;  since  which  time,  no  work 
has  been  a  greater  favorite  upon  the  German 
stage.  The  plot  is  simple  :  Florestau,  a  Spanish 
nobleman,  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  has,  in  some  manner  fallen  into  the 
power  of  his  ai-ch  enemy,  Pizarro,  Governor  of 
one  of  the  castles  of  the  kingdom,  used  as  a  prison, 
who  has  thrust  him  into  one  of  the  lowest 
dungeons,  and  is  reducing  his  portion  of  bread 
and  water  daily,  to  destroy  him  with  all  the 
horrors  of  slow  starvation.  Leonora,  the  wife  of 
Florestan,  seeking  her  husband  in  all  directions, 
at  length  has  her  suspicions  aroused  that  he  is  in 
this  prison,  assumes  male  attire,  and  enters  the 
service  of  Rocco,  the  head  jailor. 

In  the  opening  scene,  we  have  some  by-play 
between  Jacquino,  another  servant,  and  Marcel- 
lina,  daughter  of  Rocco,  in  which  the  girl  breaks 
off  her  engagement  of  marriage  with  Jacquino, 
in  favor  of  the  elegant  and  cultivated  Fidelio. 
The  latter  comes  in  from  the  city  with  chains 
purchased  for  Rocco,  and  with  letters  for  Pizarro. 
Marcellina  announces  her  desire  to  marry  Fidelio ; 
old  Rocco  consents  and  blesses  the  union. 
Pizarro  enters;  Rocco  requests  him  to  appoint  the 
future  son-in-law  his  assistant,  which  is  granted. 
Among  the  letters  is  one  sent  by  a  friend  to  the 
Governor,  informing  him  that  the  Minister  is 
secretly  on  his  way  to  examine  the  prison  and 
that  he  must  prepare  to  meet  him  that  day. 
Pizarro  sees  that  his  only  means  of  escape  is  in 
the  death  of  the  prisoner,  and  tempts  Rocco  to 
murder  him.  He  refuses  utterly.  He  then 
orders  him  to  clear  out  an  old  cistern  in  the 
dungeon  for  a  grave,  and  will  commit  the  deed 
himself.  After  he  retires,  Fidelio  persuades 
Rocco  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  come  out  of  their 
dungeons  into  the  court  of  the  castle  to  inhale  the 
fresh  air,  and  enjoy  the  sunshine.  They  appear 
and  she  scrutinizes  their  faces,  in  hope  of  finding 
Florestan,  in  vain.  Pizarro  appearing  again,  is 
enraged  to  find  the  prisoners  out  of  their  cells, 
and  Rocco  excuses  it  as  a  custom  upon  the  King's 
birthday,  and  reminds  him  that  one  is  dying  in  the 
deep  vaults  beneath  the  castle. 

In  Act  Second,  we  follow  Rocco  and  his  new 

assistant  into  the  vaults,  whither  they  come  to  dig 

the  grave.     Floj-estan,  chained  to  his  hard  couch, 

is  seen  lying  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  dungeon. 

The  grave  is  dug ;  Fidelio,  trying  in  vain  to  catch 

a  sight  of  the  prisoner's  features.     She  persuades 

Rocco  to  give  the  dying  man  the  piece  of  bread 

and  the  pitcher  of  water  they  have  brought  with 

them  for  their  refreshment.     When  all  is  ready, 

Pizarro  is  called.     In  the  first  act,  the  Governor 

has  ordered  a  watch  in  the  tower  of  the  castle,  to 

give  a  signal  upon  a  trumpet,  the  moment  the 

Minister  appears.     Now  the  monster  approaches 

the  prisoner,  ordering  Fidelio  to  retire.     She  has 

at  length  seen  the  features  of  her  husband,  and  in 

an  agony  of  suspense,   hides   herself  behind   a 

neighboring  pillar.      Ordering  Florestan   to  be 

loosed  from  his  confinement,  he  addresses  him  in 

an  aria  expressive  of  hate,  satiated  vengeance, 

and  infernal  triumph — an  aria,  in  the  mouth  of  a 

competent  singer,  and  before  an  audience  whose 

knowledge  of  the  German  language  enables  them 

to  feel  its  ti-uthfulness,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of 

unbridled  rage  and  passion.    He  raises  his  dagger, 

and  Fidelio  rushes  between  them.     "  Slay  first 

his  wife !"   she  cries.      Throwing  her  violently 

aside  he  raises  the  weapon,  but  she  again  springs 

before  him  and  points  a  pistol  to  his  "breast.     At 

this  instant  the  trumpet  comes  faintly  sounding 

down  from  the  ramparts,  and  Florestan  is  saved. 

Pizarro  baffled  retires,  and  leaves  the  husband 

and  -wife  to  the  joy,  too  great  for  words,  which 

can  only  find  vent  in  the  sweetest  sounds  of  music. 

Here  was  a  subject  after  Beethoven's  own 
heart.  No  dramatic  story  could  better  embody 
the  sentiment  that  burns  in  all  his  music.  The 
struggle  of  the  soul  with  destiny,  of  light  with 


darkness;  Joy  ("Choral  Symphony "),  Freedom, 
Truth,  Humanity,  bright  ideals,  natural  rights 
and  objects  of  the  soul,  postponed  by  human 
wrono-  and  error ;  darkness,  confinement  and  long 
suffering  for  the  present,  but  glorious  delivery  at 
last  by  heavenly,  all-conquering,  human  Love. 
The  deliverance  of  the  prisoner,  made  so  because 
he  "  dared  to  utter  Truth,"  through  the  high  faith 
and  persevering  heroism  of  a  devoted  wife ! 
The  moral  sublimity  of  this  inspired  him  to  his 
task.  The  fortune  of  his  effort  was  alike  charac- 
teristic. The  first  production  was  a  failure. 
Vienna  then,  (in  1805),  was  occupied  by  the 
French  army;  the  theatres  were  deserted;  an 
audience  of  unmusical  French  soldiers,  with  but 
a  sprinkling  of  friends  of  the  true  sort,  found  it 
tedious.  He  had  written  more  for  Art,  than  for 
the  convenience  of  singers,  and  these  important 
personages  mumiured  at  the  difficulty  of  the 
music  ;  he  had  enemies  besides ;  the  German 
libretto,  adapted  by  Sonnleithner  from  an  earlier 
one  in  French,  was  not  altogether  well  managed; 
it  was  badly  divided  in  three  acts  ;  the  composer 
had  not  studied  popular  effect  sufficiently,  and 
was  persuaded  into  endless  bother  of  altering 
and  re-altering.  Peace  restored  in  1814,  it  was 
again  brought  out  in  Vienna,  wisely  compressed 
into  two  acts,  and  with  many  parts  omitted  or 
re-written ;  and  in  this  form  we  have  it  now. 

Beethoven  wrote  for  his  opera,  four  overtures. 
The  first  did  not  satisfy.  The  third,  known  in 
our  concerts  as  the  "  Leonora"  overture,  in  C,  is 
a  difl^ercnt  treatment  of  ideas  found  in  No.  2. 
This  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  four,  as  well  as  by 
far  the  fittest  introduction  to  the  opera,  since  it 
is  a  resumd  of  its  leading  themes  .and  incidents, 
and  conceived  in  the  lofty  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
whole.  Beethoven  much  preferred  the  overture 
in  C  ;  but  many  thought  it  too  long  and  too  great 
a  work  for  the  conunencement,  and  hence  he 
substituted  the  lighter  and  brighter  overture  in 
E,  now  commonly  played  before  Fidelio.  This 
borrows  nothing  from  the  opera  itself;  has  on  the 
contrary  a  lively  and  Don  Juan-Vika  expression, 
and  only  connects  itself  as  a  natural  prelude  to 
the  lighter  and  half-comic  situations  with  which 
the  play  commences.  There  is  only  this  advant- 
age about  it,  that  it  conforms  to  the  remarkable 
crescendo  of  the  entire  music,  beginning  with  the 
lightest  and  least  exciting,  and  growing  more  and 
more  intensely  tragical  and  grand  until  the  cli- 
max where  the  prisoner  is  saved.  The  compo- 
sition consists  of  sixteen  numbers. 

No.  1  is  a  gay  and  charming,  half-eomically 
serious  duet,  (in  A),  between  MarcelKna  and 
Jacquino,  who  presses  her  to  name  the  happy 
day  ;  but  she,  jioor  simpleton,  is  all  in  love  with 
the  supposed  youth  Fidelio.  The  music  is  Mo- 
zartish,  clear  and  sparkling.  Knocks  at  the 
door  keep  interi-upting  the  luckless  lover  just 
as  he  thinks  he  is  getting  on  so  famously  in  his 
suit.  Mme.  Berkel  makes  a  pretty  little  Mar- 
cellina ;  her  voice  is  flexible  and  bright,  and 
runs  glibly  through  her  high  and  often  florid  role ; 
but  it  is  hard,  thin,  unsympathetic,  and  very 
often  out  of  tune.  Herr  Neumann  acted  and 
sang  respectably. 

No.  2,  in  C  minor,  conunencing  Andante,  is  a 
sentimental  Aria  by  Marcellina,  in  which  she 
sighs  and  dreams  of  union  with  Fidelio,  and  then 
as  the  richly  sombre  instrumentation,  "  gromng 
to  a  point,"  dashes  down  a  scale  of  triplets  and 
quickens  to  a  livelier  movement,  she  gives  utter- 


ance to  the  inspirations  of  hope.  Mozartish  still, 
beautifully  and  traly  so,  except  in  the  Beethoven 
elimax  and  change  just  mentioned. 

No.  3  is  unmistakeably  Beethoven,  a  few  bars 
of  his  mystical  and  deeply  shaded  introduction 
leading  into  the  Quartet  in  G,  (Andante)  :  Mir 
ist's  so  tvunderbar,  between  Marcellina,  Leonora, 
Jacquino  and  Rocco.  This  Canon  is  so  exquis- 
ite, the  characters  so  set  apart  in  their  answering 
and  imitative  phrases,  (Marcellina  longing  and 
hoping  for  Fidelio ;  Leonora  painfijlly  conscious 
of  it,  yet  countenancing  the  illusion,  intent  on 
her  great  purpose  and  its  dangers ;  Rocco,  too, 
noticing  it  and  liking  the  idea  well ;  Jacquino, 
his  "  hair  on  end  "  at  sight  of  his  poor  prospects), 
that  it  was  greatly  relished  and  encored,  in  spite 
of  an  execrable  rendering,  the  voices  being  harsh 
and  out  of  tune ;  even  Mme.  Johannsen  sang 
with  so  rough  an  edge  that,  had  we  heard  her 
then  for  the  first  time,  we  should  have  thought 
her  a  tenth-rate  singer.  She  looked  and  acted 
the  part  of  Fidelio  charmingly  throughout,  and 
the  inflections  of  her  voice  in  spoken  dialogue, 
(with  which  the  music  alternates  in  this  as  other 
Gennan  ojjeras),  were  beautiful  and  natural. 

No.  4.  Rocco,  (Herr  Oehrlein),  a  person 
stout  enough  for  a  jailor,  with  a  bass  voice  of 
uncertain  truth,  but  a  fair  singer),  sings  a  song 
in  praise  of  money  ; — the  least  important  number 
in  a  musical  point  of  view,  thougli  it  might  pay 
the  best. 

The  music  waxes  in  warmth  and  inspiration, 
and  in  richness  of  ideas,  in  No.  5,  a  Trio,  full  of 
life  and  movement,  in  which  Rocco  applauds 
FideUo's  courageous  determination  to  enter  the 
prison  service,  tells  him  (her)  he  will  succeed  by 
perseverance,  that  the  heart  gets  hardened  by 
familiarity  with  horrors ;  she  trusts  in  God  and 
her  heart's  pure  purpose ;  Marcellina  hints  that 
love,  too,  is  a  motive  worth  consideration. 

Nos.  6  and  7.  A  quick  marcli  heralds  the 
entrance  of  Pizarro,  who  sings  an  Aria,  (D 
minor),  mth  chorus,  a  terrific  outburst  of  venge- 
ful rage  and  hatred,  in  which  he  gloats  with 
fiendish  delight  upon  the  thought  that  he  shall 
soon  have  the  heart's  blood  of  Florestan,  his  fall- 
en enemy  and  prisoner.  The  orchestra  is  lashed 
into  a  tempest,  and  we  have  the  Beethoven 
energy  under  its  most  fearful  aspect.  The  effect 
is  marvellously  enhanced,  where,  as  the  song 
thunders  along  in  D  major,  a  low  whispered  cho- 
rus of  the  guards  in  B  flat  comes  in :  "  He  talks 
of  death,  &c."  But  of  the  chorus  not  a  note  was 
uttered  on  our  stage  ;  the  guards  were  dumb 
show.  Herr  Weinlicit  has  an  energetic  action, 
and  a  strong,  hard,  telling  kind  of  basso,  better 
suited  to  such  declamatory  music  than  to  most 
other  kinds  ;  yet  his  tones  were  dry  and  rattling, 
and  his  rage  somewhat  too  blustering.  Nor  was 
he  free  from  the  prevailing  distemper  irith  re- 
gard to  pitch. 

No.  8.  Duet  of  basses,  in  which  Pizarro  pro- 
poses to  Rocco  to  make  way  with  the  prisoner, 
but,  he  reftising,  declares  his  intention  to  do  the 
dark  deed  himself;  so  his  revenge  will  taste  the 
sweeter ;  but  Rocco  must  i^repare  a  grave  by  the 
old  cistern  in  the  cell.  The  contrasted  feelings 
of  the  two  men  are  powerfully  and  wonderfully 
depicted  in  the  music,  which,  with  Beethoven's 
dark  and  mysterious  modulations,  is  singularly 
suggestive  and  exciting. 

No.  9  is  the  great  recitative  and  Aria  of 
Leonora,  v ho  has  overheard  the  plot:  Abscheu- 
liclier !  vo  eilut  du  liin  9  (Monster !  to  what 
deed  ari  thou  hastening  ?)  It  is  a  piece  con- 
structed Uke  the  scena  in  the  Freyschiilz  :  first  a 
reciiative,  in  which  the  orchesti-a,  (Allegi'o  agi- 
tato), depicts  her  horror  and  alarm  at  the  thought 
of  his  cruel  "  tiger  sense,"  but  jielding  to  the 
rainbow  of  hope  which  rises  in  her  mind  at  the 
thought  that  she  may  save  her  husband ;  then  a 
heavenly  Adagio,  (in  E),  with  prelude  a'nd  ac- 
companiment of  mellow  horn  and  bassoon  tones : 
"  Come  Hope,  let  not  the  last  star  of  the  weary 
pale ;  however  distant  the  goal.  Love  mil  reach 
it,"  &c. ;  then  an  Allegro  of  iimnense  fire  and 
energy :  "  I  follow  the  inward  impulse  !  "  with 
rapid  running  accompaniments  of  horns  and 
reeds  in  full  chords,  exceedingly  eflTectiye  and 
inspiring  when  well   done,  but  nearly  spoiled  by 
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tlie  orchestra  that  night.  IMme.  Johannsen,  if 
in  no  sense  a  qreat  singer,  is  one  who  has  the 
true  feeling  of  such  music,  and  who  rises  witli 
the  occasion.  With  the  wonderful  dramatic  and 
musical  climax  of  Beethoven's  opera,  her  power 
grew,  and  she  sang  this  scena,  though  not  in  per- 
fect voice,  nor  always  in  perfect  tune,  with  fine 
effect.  For  orchestra  and  singer  it  is  the  most 
difficult,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  grandest  scena  of 
the  kind  in  any  opera. 

No.  10.  Finale  of  the  first  act.  Chorus  of  the 
prisoners,  who  are  let  out  to  greet  the  light.  A 
wonderfully  beautiful  piece  of  music,  pervaded 
by  an  orchestral  figure  which  indicates  the  light 
and  buoyant  sense  of  "  breathing  the  free  air  ; " 
the  strain  alternates  with  dark  allusions  to  the 
prison  cells ;  it  is  full  of  answering  phrases  of 
the  voices ;  and  one,  a  tenor,  sings  a  strain  of 
gratitude  and  trust  in  God ;  then  all  unite  again 
in  a  thrilling  clmiax  upon  the  word  Freiheit, 
(freedom)  !  Then  come  whispered  cautions : 
we  are  watched ;  tlien  voice  after  voice  again,  as 
at  first,  fall  into  the  original  strain :  "  O  what  de- 
light, in  the  free  air,  &c."  As  the  prisoners 
withdraw,  there  is  a  dialogue  between  Fidelio 
and  Roeco.  Her  desire  to  go  down  into  the  cells 
with  him  is  granted.  This  in  spolcen  dialogue, 
followed  by  recitative  ;  then  in  an  Allegro  moallo 
movement  he  informs  her  of  their  first  task,  to 
dig  that  grave,  alludes  to  the  poor  half-starved 
prisoner,  &c.  She  hopes  to  see  her  husband,  and 
so  does  not  shrink.  Then  the  duet  assumes  a 
flowing  Andante  movemet  in  six-eight  rhythm, 
beautiful  and  strange,  in  which  the  ear  is  charm- 
ed, but  your  soul  shudders :  "  We  must  straight 
to  work."  "  I  follow,  were  it  to  my  death,"  &c. 
Then  Marcellina  and  Jacquino  rush  in  and  give 
the  alarm :  PizaiTO  comes  in  a  great  rage  that 
the  prisoners  are  out.     The  jailor's  excuses  are 

quite   touching :  "  The   coming  in  of  Spring 

the  cheerful  warm   sunlight and  then  (a  touch 

of  patriotism)  it  is  the  king's  Namens-fest."  The 
poor  prisoners  are  ordered  back,  and  their  ex- 
quisitely pathetic  chorus :  "  Farewell,  thou  warm 
sunlight,"  with  expressive  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  with  the  quintet  of  principal  char- 
acters, (each  characteristic :  Marcellina  and 
Jacquino  commiserating,  Fidelio  full  of  his  pm-- 
pose,  Pizarro  urging  on  the  jailor,  the  latter 
lamenting  his  cruel  duty),  brings  the  act  to  a 
grand  musical  and  dramatic  conclusion.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  this  Finale,  which  is  thor- 
oughly original  and  Beethovenesque;  but  our 
"  Orpheus"  friends,  who  had  never  been  upon 
a  stage,  nor  sungjwith  orchestra  before,  and  who 
had  had  but  one  rehearsal,  made  but  sorry  work 
of  many  parts  of  it. 

Between  the  acts  we  would  gladly  have  heard 
the  Leonora  overture,  (No.  3)  which  is  quite 
often  given  in  this  way  abroad ;  but  there  was  no 
lack  of  instrumental  prelude  without  it.  The 
second  act  is  preceded  by  a  very  slow,  dark, 
mysterious  and  sublime  orchestral  introduction, 
shadowing  forth  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the 
dungeon  in  wliich  Florestan  is  pining,  and  on 
which  the  curtain  rises.  But  we  have  left  our- 
selves no  room  to  go  through  the  opera  at  this 
rate,  and  must  postpone  the  remainder. 

We  can  only  add  that  the  second  Act,  every 
moment  of  which  is  of  intensesl  interest,  musical 
and  dramatical,  was  much  less  ixiorly  rendered 
than  the  first,  and  did  produce  a  deep  impression ; 
that  Herr  Beutlee,  although  his  tenor  is  weak, 
and  required  transposition,  sang  the  touching 
soliloquy  of  Florestan  with  much  true  exp'.-ession  ; 
that  the  grave-digging  scene  was  finely  done,  and 
that  ISIme.  Johannsen  revealed  high  lyric  power 
and  feeling  throughout  the  scene,  particularly  in 
the  startling  climax  :  "  Kill  first  his  wife  ! "  It 
was  a  great  pity  to  omit  the  duet  of  recognition 
between  wife  and  husband  :  0  namenhse  Freude, 
and  the  magnificent  choral  Finale,  in  which  the 
stage  should  be  flooded  with  people,  and  which 
Beethoven  has  wrought  up  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Choral  Symphony,  even  boiTOwing  here  as  there 
a  verse  from  Schiller's  Hymn  to  Joy  :  that  one, 
namely,  which  begins  :  "  Who  a  lovely  wife  holds 
dear,  mingle  in  our  Jubilee,"  and  in  which  Beet- 
hoven's pecuUar  longings  for  the  joys  of  domes- 
ticity found  utterance  as  earnestly  as  his  great 


life  ideals,  of  Freedom,  Joy  and  Harmony  ! 

Another  time  we  hope  to   have   Fidelio   whole 
and  thoroughly  rehearsed. 


CONCE  RTS. 

Great  things,  pretty  things  and  poor  things  have 
so  jostled  each  other  in  this  crowded  musical  week 
of  Boston,  that  there  has  been  scarcely  time  for  hear- 
ing and  digesting,  to  say  nothing  of  reporting.  But 
verily  it  is  a  rich  week  which  gives  us  in  its  seven 
days  the  Requiem  of  Mozart,  Beethoven's  Fidelio  for 
the  first  time,  Beethoven's  fourth  Symphony,  parts 
of  his  G  minor  and  one  of  Mozart's  Symphonies, 
Beethoven's  B  flat  Trio  (Tiialberg  at  the  piano), 
the  overtures  to  Oheron  and  Tannhduser,  and  the 
hosts  of  smaller  things  which  we  shall  mention,  if 
memory  serve  us.  The  fourth  Symphony  and  Tann- 
haiiser  ovevture  were  played  at  the  Afternoon  Concert 
of  the  Orchestral  Union.  Nearly  all  the  rest 
has  revolved  ostensibly  or  really  about  the  Thal- 
BERG  centre. 

And  first  (in  order  of  memory)  the  delightful 
Soiree  at  Chickering's  on  S.iturday  evening,  when 
we  enjoyed  Thalberg  more  than  at  any  time  before 
or  since,  and  when  he  played  this  extra  choice  se- 
lection : 

1— Trio.    (B  flat) Beethoven 

Mr.  Thalberg,  Carl  Berffmann,  Theodore  Thomag. 

2— Fantasia.     ''The  Huguenots." Thalberg 

3 — a  Ave  Maria — b.  Serenade Schubert 

4— Miirche  Funebre Chopin 

.^— Etude.    (Repeated  Notes.) Thnlberg 

6— Adplnide Beethnveo 

7— Airs  Russes Thalberg 

Thalberg  played  the  Trio  admirably,  especially  the 
Scherzo,  which  we  never  heard  come  out  with  such 
energy  and  clearness,  such  effectiveness  in  all  its 
points.  Mr.  Thomas  is  an  excellent  violinist,  firm 
and  trne,  and  our  old  friend  Bergmann's  violoncello 
it  did  one  good  to  hear  again.  The  Huguenots  is  the 
most  grandiose  and  interesting  of  all  Thalberg's 
fantasias,  and  we  were  more  than  ever  astonished  by 
the  mass  of  pure  tone  which  he  rolled  out  in  those  /or- 
tisximo  full  chords  of  the  religious  theme,  and  his 
inimitable  climaxes.  Chopin's  March  was  rather 
hurried  ;  but  the  transcriptions  from  Schubert's  and 
Beethoven's  melodies  sang  themselves  most  exqui- 
sitely. Thalberg  was  evidently  inspired  that  night  by 
the  new  Chickering  instrument,  which  combined 
such  even  purity  and  sympathetic  quality  of  tone, 
with  such  power  and  brilliancy,  and  such  perfection 
of  touch,  as  made  it  a  delight  for  him  to  play,  as  for 
his  audience  to  hear. 

He  has  also  given  two  more  Matinees ;  one  on 
Fi'idav.  March  27,  when  he  played  his  fantasias  on 
Von  Giovanni,  Semiramis  and  Lucrezia  Borgia  ;  his 
Etude  with  repeated  notes,  and  Tarantella,  (two  of 
his  most  delicate  bits.)  his  Concert  Waltzes ;  and  on 
the  Alexandre  Organ  the  finale  from  I  Puritani, 
which  showed  the  instrument  to  better  advantage 
than  before. 

Of  the  third  Matine'e,  on  Monday,  this  was  the 
Scheme : 

1 — Fantasia.    "  Prayer  of  Moses." Thalberg 

2— Etude Thalberg 

3— Harcarole Thalberg 

4— Fantasia.    "  Airs  llusses." Thalberg 

5— Songs  Tvifhout  words  Mendelssohn 

A.  Volkslied.  B.  Fruhlinglied. 

6— The  Last  Rose  of  Summer '  "  ' Thalberg 

7— Fantasia.    "Masaniello." Thalberg 

Mozart's  Requiem,  sting  for  the  second  time  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Chorus,  with  quartet  of  solo  by 
Mrs.  Long,  Mme.  D'Angri,  Mr.  Akthueson  and 
Herr  "VVeinlich,  deepened  its  impression  on  a  large 
audience  Sunday  evening.  The  German  basso  made 
sad  work  %vith  Tuba  minim,  but  his  voice  told  well 
in  concerted  pieces.  A  so-called  "  Sacred  Concert" 
followed  the  Regitiem,  in  which  Thalberg  played  his 
Huguenots,  Prayer  from  Moise,  his  Andante,  and  his 
Marcia  Funebre,  which  we  thought  insignificant. 
Johannsen  sang  the  old  church  air  :  Pietd,  Signore, 
by  Stradella,  admirably  ;  D'Angri  the  Ah!  mon  fih 
in  very  perfect  style,  almost  atoning  for  her  vile 
R-r-r-ataplans  ;  and  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  closed  the 
whole. 

Tuesday  evening  Thalberg  gave  a  "  grand  Festival 
Concert,"  with  an  orchestra,  led  by  Bergmann.  The 
overtuvc  to  Oberon,  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  C 
minor  Concerto,  extracts  from  two  Symphonies,  five  or 
six  fantasias  by  Thalberg,  five  or  six  pieces  by  Mme. 
D'Angri,  made  a  very  rich,  but  overloaded  programme, 
which  was  increased  by  the  senseless  "encore  swin- 
dle "  to  some  seventeen  in  all.  It  was  an  enthusiastic 
audience. 

During  the  week,  also,  the  Germak  Trio  have 
given  their  sixth  and  last  Concert,  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Choral  Society  a  private  Concert,   at 


which  copious  selections  from  Spohr's  "  Last  Judg- 
ment" and  Haydn's  "Passion"  were  sung,  and 
which  we  regretted  to  lose. 


IC?"  This  No.  1  of  Volume  XI.  commences  the  sixth  year  of 
our  Journal.  We  had  hoped  to  make  It  a  specimen  namber, 
as  to  variety  of  contents,  &c,  by  which  its  future  might  be 
judged.  But,  besides  the  pressure  of  rJerUy  added  to  editorial 
cares,  Fidelio  has  come  upon  ua,  at  an  unlucky  time  for  ns, 
and  quite  pre-occupied  our  columns  to  the  exclmion  of  news 
domestic  and  foreign,  reviews,  discussions  of  church  and 
school  music,  and  even  advertisements.  The  number  therefore 
is  no  specimen,  and  but  an  accident.    We  shall  try  again. 


THALBERO'S 

iL,j^&T    consroEi^T, 

AND  LAST  APPEARANCE  IN  BOSTON, 

AT   THE 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 


Saturday   Evening,    April   4tli,    1857. 

ORAND    COMBINATION. 

Madame  D'ANGRI,  Mrs.  BARROW, 

The  entire  German  Opera  Troupe  : 

Mme.  JOHANNSEN,  Mme.  VON  BERKEL, 

Messrs.  "WEINLICH,  BEUTLER  &  OEHRLEIN, 

Mr.  SCHBEIBEB,    CARL  BERGMANN, 

And  a  FULL  ORCHESTRA. 


Selections  from  "  Fidelio,"  "  FreyschUtz,"  &  "Don  Giovanni," 

by  the  German  Opera  Troupe. 

MR.  THALBERG 

Will  play  another  of  Beethoven's  Concertos,  the  one  in  E  flat, 

and  Five  other  Pieces. 

MRS    BARROW 

Will  recite  a  Poem  from  a  celebrated  author. 

THE  ORCHESTRA  will  piny  Overtures  and  Selections  from 

Symphonies  by  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Weber. 


Soats  ONE  DOLLAR — may  be  had  at  Russell  &  Richardson's. 


-A. 


CO  3Sr  CE  ItT 

^OF- 


English  Cathedral  and  Oratorio  Music, 

By  a  powerful  ANTIPHONAL  CHOIR,  (the  "  Boston  Choris- 
ters' School,")  will  take  place  at  the 

TREMONT   TEMPLE, 

On  "Wednesday  Evening,  April  15,  at  7M  o'clk. 

The  mu-sic  of  the  first  part  of  the  (Joncert  will  be  introduced 
by  brief  historic  and  explanatory  notices  read  by  Alex.  W. 
Thayer,  E-q. 

For  programme  see  future  advertiaements.  Single  tickets, 
50  cents,  or  three  for  551,  to  be  had  at  the  music  stores  and  at 
the  Temple. 

ISTE'Vir    3S/IXJSIC, 

just  published  bt 

J.  H.  HIDLEY,  No.  544  Broadway,  Albany. 

La  CoNQUfiTE,  Morceau  de  Salon,  by  Auguste 

Gockel 40 

Marche  d'Aurore,  pour  piano,  par  A.  Gockel,..50 
L'Ondine,  Morceau  "  "  "  50 

Something  Sweet,  (comic  medley)  0.  A.  Archer,  30 
TThe  'Witches'  Galop,  for  piano,  by  M.  Liebich,  35 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  furnish  a  solid  musical 
education  in  all  its  branches,  practical  and  theoretical,  to  those 
who  intend  fitting  themselves  for  the  profession,  either  as 
artists  or  teachers. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments, — 
System  nf  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue, 
Composition  witli  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumen- 
tation, Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano  Forte, 
Violin,  and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Each  pupil 
will  be  required  to  devote  himself  practically,  either  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  voice,  or  to  some  one  instrument,  as  the 
main  object  of  his  study,  with  a  view  to  artistic  excellence  as  a 
solo  performer  ;  and,  as  incidental  to  this,  and  necessary  to  a 
thoroush  knowledge  of  his  art,  some  insight  into  theory,  and 
a  sufficient  practice  of  the  Piano  Forte  to  enable  him  at  least 
to  accompany,  will  also  be  deemed  essential. 

There  will  be  two  terms  each  year,  commencing  on  the  Brst 
Mondays  of  April  and  October,  and  continuing  twelve  weeks. 
A  pupil  may  be  admitted  at  any  stage  of  his  musical  progress, 
and  commence  with  whichever  class  the  board  of  Instruction 
may  deem  him  qualified  lo  enter-  .   ^   ,   ,      .. 

Certain  evenings  in  the  week  will  be  appointed  for  the 
practice  of  chorus  singing  by  the  whole  school  united,  and  also 
for  snlo  performances,  vocal  and  instrumental,  before  an 
assembly  of  invited  friends.  .,    .      ^ 

The  price  of  tuition  will  be  S20  a  term,  payable  in  advance 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  and  952  entrance  fee. 

The  school  will  go  into  operation  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next.  The  classes  will  be  formed  on  the  Saturday  previous  at 
11  o'clock  A.  M.  at  Mercantile  Hall,  Summer  St. 

Board  of  Instruction:— V.  F.  Baecr,  J.  W.  ADJtMS,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  and  J.  C.  D.  P.ieker. 

For  further  information  address  B.  F.  Baksk,  No.  4  Rowe 
Place. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PRE 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1850 : 


PKOM   THE 

^assztiusttts  ®f)aiitaJiIc  ^ttlmit  ^ssotiuiion 

FOK  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  ImprOTements," 

THE   GOLD  MEBAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


PROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

POR  THE 

BFST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL, 


rnoM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultnral  Society, 

^THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  w;is  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CmCKER- 
INQ,  and  up  to  tbc  present  time  has  furnished   19,000 
PIJ\KOS.     For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  haye  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEKOOiriS, 

3M.A.S035ia"XCJ    T333VES»ILa:ES, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BO  STO  N. 


PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 

A     SILVER    PKIZR    MEDAL 
TTas  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  tile  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  ihe  best  makers  in  the  country 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfert  action.    Also 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
inent  purchased  from  this  ei-tablishmunt  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  safisfactiou. 

Warerooma  33.5  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT  JAMES  W.  TOSE'S,  No.  335  AYASniNGTON  STREET. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Mioer'.s  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

EDTyABD    L.    BALCH. 


Antlicms  for  the  coming  Season. 

Novello's  ChTap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      9?    Broadway,  NX. 

EASTER'TIBE, 

BOYCE.-IF  WE  BKLTEVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED.  Terse, 
A.  JJ.     Vocal  scor*',  33  cts  ;  Vociil  parts,  19  cts. 

HEIiMORE  aiid  NEALE.— CAROLS  FOR  EASTEK- 
TIDK,  Edited  by  tbe  Rev.  Thos.  IIeuiore  and  the  Rev. 
3.  M.  Neale.     18nio.  13c.     Post   fiee,   niuiiii:  folio,  $1,13. 

HANDEIi.— 1  KNOW  TUAT  MY  REDEEMER  LIVETU. 

Soprano  solo,  19c. 

Since  by  man  came  death.    13c.     Toral  parts,  50c. 

•  Behold,  1  tell  you  a  niysrery.     Recit.  B.  1  -iq 

The  truropftPhall  pound.     Air,  B  )  ^^°' 

Then  ^Ilall  be  brou^iht  to  pass.     Recit.        ) 

0  Death,  ■when'  is  thy  sting.    Duet,  A.  T.    J  2dc. 

■ But  thanks  be  to  God      Chnrus.  J 

Then  shall  the  eyes.— lie  shall  feed  his  flouk.    Air,  13c. 

Ilia  yrike  i3  easy     Chorus,  19c. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  :  Chorus.    He  was  deepised  : 

Air,  A.    Vocal  score,  25o.    Vocal  part?,  16c. 
HERMAN.— JESUS     CURIST    IS    RISEN    TO-DAT.— 

(IJynin,)  3-Sc. 

Lift  up  your  heads.    Anthem,  63c. 

JACKSON,  (Ma?ham.}-CIIRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.     13c. 

Vocal  parts,  ]3c. 
KEWT.-IIEAR  MY   PRAYER.     Ter^e,  two  trebles,  and 

cliorus.     Folio,  13c.     Octavo,  6c.     Chorus  parts,  3'!. 
The  Lord  is  my  Sliepherd      Verse   for   treble  or   tenor 

and  bass,  with  chorus,  50c.    Vocal  parts,  25c. 
MONK,  W.  H.— THE  EASTER  HYMN,  -'Jesus  Christ  is 

ri.=eu  to-day."     Cheadle  Prize  Compo.'^ition.     13c. 
NORRI5,  TIIOS.-HEAR   MY    PRAYER.    Treble  solo, 

with  chorus.  44c. 
NOVELIiO.— THE  EASTERN  HYMN,  newly  adapted  and 

variously  harnujiiizcd,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 

25c.    Clftss  copy,  3c. 
— ^ —  The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19c.    Vocal  parts,  13c.    Class 

copy,  in  score,  3c, 
PALESTRINA.— BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.    n.  a. 

T.  T.  B.      olc. 

SEAVELIi,— EASTER  HYMN.    25c. 

STROUD.- HEAR   MY    PRAYER.     Four  voices.    Vocal 

score,  44c.     Vocal  part^,  25c. 
WEBBER.— CriRIST  BEING  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Vocal  score,  19c. 

Dedicated  (by  pi'rmission)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAEOLS  FOR  EASTER-TIDE. 

*4*  In  cooFequenre  of  the  great  success  attending  the 
Carols  for  CHRiatMAS-TinE,  there  are  now  ready,  by  the  same 
Authors,  aud  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms, 

CAROLS 

roR 

Set  to  anri;'nt  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  TnoM.\s  Helmore,  M.  A. 
"Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  ongiual.  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

"With  Melodies. 

ISmo  size,  sewed 13 

Ditto,      in  packets  of  TO 5  00 

Ditto,     Compressed  four  Vocal  Parts 25 

"With  Voice-Parts   and   Piano-Forte  Accomp't. 

Folio  mu^ic  size 1.13 

The  "Words  only. 

32mo  sewed 03 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 1.25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment of  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  j\f/  libitum  Vncal  Fiirts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Ba-s,  have  been  added,  in  order  th  it,  when  these  voices  are 
itrt-st-nr,  thti  barmouy  may  be  rendered  complete  ■\^ithout  an 
instrument. 

lEI-A-LI^ET,   X3-^-VIS    £s    CO. 

mANUFACTDREES  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

m 

WITU  TREitt 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Wa§3siBigton  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Bo^  Iston  Market.) 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Enstructor  of  tijc  ^iano-jForU,  ©rflaii  ^  jt|armfliT£, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  EsrhJtnge.  Tptuir.  SF50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  itf30  per  quarter  of  I'Z  lessons,  one  a  week. 


Important  to   Condnctors,  Masters 
and  Leaders  of  Bands. 


OF    LON  DON, 

BEG  to  announce  that  they  will  forward,  postajre-free.  to  any 
part  of  the  Uni  ed  States  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  celebrated 

Musical  Journals  for  Military  Band,  Stringed 
Band,  and  Brass  Band. 

These  three  works  have  been  in  course  of  publication  many 
year.*!,  and  now  comprise  the  most  extensive  repertoire  of 
STANDARD  &  MODERN  OPERAS,  MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS,  DANCES,  &c., 
Arranged  by  C.   Boo.'^e,  (Band  Master   Ku'^iiier  Guards.)  and 
other  eminent  Professors.     A  number  of  each  Journal  is  pub- 
lii^hed  every  month 

There  are  now  published  120  numbers  of  the  Military  Jour- 
nal, (for  a  reed  band.)  price  15''.  each  :  60  i;umbois  of  the 
Brass  Band  Journal,  price  7.5  each  ;  aod  70  numbers  of  the 
Orchestral  Journal,  (for  strinped  band,)  prire  55.  each.  The 
Orchestral  Journal  lonsisfs  of  Dance  music  only. 

An  allowance  of  one  third  off  the  maiked  price  is  piven  to 
the  profession  and  trade.  All  order.s  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance  payable  to 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  Music  Publishers, 

24  and  28  Holles  St.,  London,  (Eng.) 

SIGITOR    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  80  Piiicliiiey  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\)n  Df  tjii  '^Xmrn  nni  linging, 

V.   S.   HOTEI.. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOITE, 

EESIDENCE.  55  UANCOCK  STREET. 

G.  andr:&  &/  CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

S06  CUESTNUT  STKEET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenb<ich,  Publi.'ibpr  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  lJeetlioven'3,  dementi's,  Uu^'da's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 
O'Si.Gr.^^lSI   :^  XT  I  2j  33  SS  H. , 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instrurtion   on    the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  KORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  01:'  MUSIO.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Malinfactory,  379  Washiiiston  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

J.   TKENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Rcsideuce  No.  56  ICueelaiid  Street. 

C.    BKEUSIIVO, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErariTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCDLATINQ  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0^7=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  AmerlcaQ 
l*ublicatioij8. 

J.    IL    HID  LEY, 
I'TJELisnEK,  OF  nvnxjsic, 

Enb  jStaltr  iit  ^lusital  ^cni)aniiS£, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISINS. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  inserrinn,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. ..  .f^6  00 

Special  notices  ( leaded ),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly'  in  advance. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Cliaracteristies  of  C.  M.  von  Weber. 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Zopff,  of  Berlin. 
It  has  become  more  and  more  common,  in  esti- 
mating artists,  to  consider  the  circumstances 
under  ■wMcn  tliey  have  produced  their  works. 
Yet  few  have  thought  enough  of  the  importance 
of  viewing  these  circumstances  in  the  light  of  the 
special  individuality,  the  temperament,  the  eha,r- 
acter  of  the  man,  especially  his  mind  and  every 
iutellectual  influence  upon  the  same. 

In  this  regard  unquestionably  Webek  and 
Mendelssohn,  those  two  leading  representatives 
of  musical  Romanticism,  have  much  in  common, 
in  spite  of  the  great  difference  in  outward  mani- 
festation, and  especially  in  the  outward  relations 
amid  which  they  wrought. 

C.  M.  VON  Weber,  so  far  as  Art  was  con- 
cerned, spent  his  youth  in  rather  a  wild  and 
irregular  manner,  as  his  youthful  compositions 
clearly  show.  Not  until  he  studied,  in  company 
with  Meyerbeer,  under  the  Abbe  Vogler, 
was  there  more  intelligence  and  clearness  in  his 
efibrts,  and  here  he  received  at  least  a  genuine 
impulse  in  regard  to  contrapuntal  studies. 

It  is  well  known  that  Meyerbeer  learned  here, 
so  to  speak,  as  much  again  as  Weber,  ia  whom 
the  consequences  of  a,  not  to  be  sure  careless, 
but  yet  not  well  regulated  education  were  very 
clearly  manifested  in  his  want  of  perseverance. 
In  short  he  was,  in  this  respect,  to  the  regret  of 
Vogler,  totally  outstripped  by  the  tough  pertinacity 
of  Meyerbeer,  and  never  could  attain  to  the  same 
eminent  dexterity  in  harmony  and  polyphonic 
composition.* 

*  For  instance,  the  attempt  at  fugue  in  the  overture 
to  Eunjanthe,  which  is  splendid  in  invention,  but 
lame  in  execution. 


Weber  was,  Kke  Mendelssohn,  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution, sickly,  sensitive,  and  irritable.  The 
consequence  was  mistrust  towards  himself  and 
others,  so  that,  much  as  his  otherwise  large  and 
noble  character  strove  to  suppress  it,  he  was  not 
entirely  free  from  envy. 

But  being  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  said, 
ftiU  of  a  deep,  noble  and  essentially  true  German 
feeling,  he  exhibited  this  latter  very  early  in  the 
urgent  way  in  wliich  he  repeatedly  conjured 
Meyerbeer — who  in  his  first  period  inclined  to 
the  ItaUan  taste  and  manner — and,  when  he  met 
him  in  Dresden  on  his  return  from  Italy,  besought 
him  with  tears  in  liis  eyes  to  become  German 
again  in  his  compositions,  and  to  remain  so,  and 
no  longer  deny  his  nationality — not  considering 
at  all,  that  he  was  here  appealing  more  to  Orien- 
tal than  to  GeiTnan  blood.  But  what  was  most 
remarkable  about  it,  some  peculiar  fatahty,  or 
chain  of  harsh  experiences,  led  this  same  glowing 
advocate  of  the  pure  German,  this  same  Weber, 
in  his  later  years,  to  lean  to  the  Italian  music 
more  than  any  other  native  German  composer. 

I  but  allude  in  passing  to  the  real  triumph 
which  Weber  celebrated  with  his  Freyscliiilz,  as 
a  genuine  German  national  opera,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  conduct  at  Berlin,  (where  he  had  be- 
come the  king  of  Prussia's  kapellmeister,)  fifty 
times  within  one  year,  and  by  the  publication  of 
which  the  house  of  Sehlesinger  in  Berlin  acquired 
the  name  of  "  the  Freyschiitz  house."  Various 
circumstances,  to  be  sure,  conspired  to  produce 
this  most  remarkable  success.  Besides  his  good 
fortune  in  a  text  precisely  suited  to  his  nature, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  last- 
ing place  for  his  favorite  people's  melodies,  col- 
lected in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  there  was  the 
excitement  of  the  times,  the  period  of  the  war  of 
liberation  ;  there  was  the  awakening  of  the  Prus- 
sian, the  German  people,  to  a  livelier  national 
feeling  than  has  been  shown  since  ;  these  greeted 
this  romantic  opera  as  their  own  possession,  all 
the  more  gladly,  since  a  people  inspired  with  the 
thought  of  self-emancipation,  and  consciously 
living  in  a  heroic  period,  always  inclines  to  the 
romantic. 

In  short.  Romanticism  had  acquired  a  various 
foothold  in  this  opera ;  it  even  went  so  far,  not 
reckoning  some  downright  absurdities,  as  to  lift 
up  and  adorn  all  the  more  the  purely  popular 
and  purely  natural  element.  But  Weber,  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  the  composition  of  Kbmer's 
Songs  of  Freedom,  felt  here  in  his  element,  and 
grew  more  and  more  at  home  in  it ;  he  revelled 
in  it,  like  every  tender  nature,  unconcerned  about 
the  causes  of  the  success  in  this  one  case. 

AU  the  more  bitterly  therefore  was  he  soon 
undeceived  and  taught  to  recognize  that  he  had 


been  in  a  great  measure  led  and  borne  along  by 
circumstances,  instead  of  (what  is  indispensable 
to  a  great  artist)  standing  above  them  and  con- 
trolhng  them.  In  a  distinguished  Berlin  circle, 
• — I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  at  Mendelssohn's 
or  at  Fouque's, — he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  authoress,  Helmine  von  Chezy,  who  read  there 
in  his  presence  her  opera  poem,  "  Eurj-anthe." 
No  spark  could  kindle  up  more  quickly  than 
this  poem  in  the  mind  of  Weber,  so  susceptible 
to  all  that  was  noble  and  etherial.  Those  tender, 
etherial,  womanly  rhymes,  with  their  almond 
bloom,  their  chivalrous  romance,  their  mystical 
demonic  element,  their  splendid  and  darkly 
brooding  intrigue  !  What  a  rich  field  for  descrip- 
tion, for  revelling  in  all  the  shades  of  sentiment, 
for  melting  melodies  and  awe-inspiiiug  hai-monies ! 
There  moved  at  that  time  in  those  circles  a 
small  reviewer,  (Refendarius') ,  in  whom  we  meet 
soon  after  one  of  the  sharpest  musical  heads,  now 
world-famous  as  a  theorist,*  who  shook  his  head 
and  prophesied  no  good  result  fi'om  an  opera 
text  so  full  of  faults,  and  especially  upon  the 
ground  that  the  people's  first  enthusiasm  had 
passed,  and  that  this  middle  age  chivalrous  ro- 
mance was  already  too  remote  from  all  our  sym- 
pat  hies,  to  take  a  lasting  hold  on  many  minds. 
But  Weber  listened  to  him  -n-ith  distrust ;  he  was 
outvoted  by  Fouque  and  Tieck,  and  finally  ig- 
nored by  all.  In  short  Euryanilie  was  swallowed 
whole  in  this  concio  inpleno.  Weber,  naturally 
at  the  head,  heard  and  saw  nothing.  They  saw 
the  lameness  and  the  want  of  action,  saw  the  ob- 
scurity and  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  patas- 
trophe,  saw  above  all  that  a  successful  lyric  poet- 
ess was  far  from  being  equal  to  a  drama.  At  the 
first  representation  in  Vienna,  these  defects  ob- 
scured the  beauties  of  Weber's  music.  The 
Viennese,  who  in  connection  with  the  failure  of 
important  operas,  such  as  the  Idomeneo  of  Mozart, 
his  Don  Juan,  and  furthermore  the  Fidelia  of 
Beethoven,  had  earned  a  proverbial  fame,  not 
only  let  the  EuryanOie  fall  completely  through,  in 
spite  of  the  most  carefully  prepared  performance, 
in  which  the  first  and  most  distinguished 
singers  did  their  utmost  to  produce  it  in  a  worthy 
and  successful  manner,  but  the  popular  wit  of 
the  Viennese  took  compassion  only  too  soon  on 
the  fatal  title,  Euryanihe,  and  changed  it  into 
Ennnyante.  Indeed,  when  Weber  made  the 
trial  of  a  second  perfoi-mance  at  Berlin,  this  wit- 
ticism pursued  him  there  on  ■n-ings,  like  a  fate,  in 
spite  of  the  then  extremely  slow  and  difficult 
communication.  Besides,  the  Euryanthe,  at  its 
first  production  in  Vienna,  was  half  as  long  again 
as  in  its  present  dress ;  for  Mme.  Von  Chezy  in 
her  lyi'ieal  effusion  could  not  find  an  end  ;  and 
*  The  celebrated  Professor,  Dr.  A.  B.  Marx. 
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so  it  happened  that  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
composition  were  overlooked  and  found  fatigu- 
ing by  the  superBcial  pleasure-seeking  public  of 
Vienna,  who  had  expected  a  second  Freyschiitz, 
only  with  even  more,  if  possible,  of  people's 
music.  Criticism  chimed  prudently  in,  and  even 
among  learned  musicians  this  noble  work  found 
small  response.  Even  Beethoven  himself,  at 
least  at  first,  pronounced  a  rather  hard  judgment 
on  it,  although  in  the  justest  manner.  He  missed 
decision,  firm  carrying  through  of  characters, 
found  fault  with  the  composer's  revelling  in  soft  and 
sweetish  melodies,  and  his  ever  ready  "back 
doors,"  as  he  called  those  transitions  with  the  so- 
called  superfiuous  sixth*  chord,  which  had  be- 
come one  of  Weber's  hobbies,  and  characterized 
his  overtures  as  polpourris  and  epilogues,  faulty 
in   as  much   as  they   might  serve    for   postface 

better  than  for  preface. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Weber's  "Oberon"  in  Paris. 

Translated  from  Le  Menestrel. 

Till  very  lately  the  Carvalho  management  had 
proved  its  skill  and  success — two  excellent  ele- 
ments, no  doubt,  for  carrying  on  a  theatre.  To 
day  it  has  a  new  claim  on  us,  and  has  acquired  a 
right  to  the  gratitude  of  the  musical  world  and 
of  true  artists.  Its  revelation  of  Oberon  will  be 
accounted  as  a  real  mark  of  honor  for  it.  Ohe- 
rnn,  that  last  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Weber,  was  known 
to  the  public  of  Paris  only  by  a  few  fragments 
executed  at  concerts,  and  by  the  overture,  a  ma- 
jestic preface,  stamped  with  that  fantastic  poetry 
of  which  Weber's  genius  seemed  to  have  concen- 
trated the  essence.  A  few  musicians  alone  were 
initiated  in  the  treasures  of  the  score,  and  hoard- 
ed them  up  in  their  souls.  We  are  speaking  of 
the  musicians  of  Paris,  for  London  has  enjoyed 
the  good  fortune  of  hearing  the  entire  work  by 
the  light  of  the  float.  London  had  the  first  fruits 
of  Oberon — a  melancholy  piece  of  good  fortune, 
alas !  since  it  was,  also,  Carl  Maria's  dying  strain 
of  the  swan. 

We  know  under  what  circumstances  the  im- 
mortal author  of  Der  Freischiitz  composed  Obe- 
ron. After  the  success  of  Preciusa,  the  German 
managers,  anxious  to  bring  out  the  new  works  of 
this  master,  besieged  his  door  to  obtain  operas. 
Euryanthe  followed  very  closely  the  score  of  Pre- 
ciosa.  This  time  success  was  counteracted  by 
the  complete  nullity  of  the  poem,  to  which  it  was 
impossible  to  listen  without  being  wearied.  The 
libretto  killed  the  music. 

Welier,  who  had  become  the  spoilt  child  of  the 
public,  felt  this  failure  very  sensitively.  His  mel- 
ancholy character  was  affected  by  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, when  asked  to  write  a  work  for  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  London,  he  began  by  refusing. 
The  perseverance  of  the  envoy  triumphed,  how- 
ever, over  AVeber's  will. 

"  When  shall  you  be  ready?  "  inqured  the  en- 
voy. 

"  In  eighteen  months,"  was  the  reply. 

The  ambassador  cried  out  at  this ;  the  time 
named  struck  him  as  too  long. 

"  I  shall  require  three  months  to  read  the  book 
of  Oberon  ;  three  months  more  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  understand  the  plot  of  it,  and  I  shall 
take  twelve  to  write  the  score." 

At  the  epoch  named,  he  was  ready. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1 826,  he  embarked  for 
England,  already  suffering  from  the  first  attacks 
of  a  complaint  of  the  chest,  which  was  destined 
to  allow  him  no  repose  till  his  death.  On  the 
12th  of  April,  an  eager  crowd  were  awaiting  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Oberon  obtained  only  a  success  d'estime,  which 
has  since  increased. 

This  blow  to  his  amour-propre  proved  fatal  to 

*  For  instance :  (from  B  flat  major  to  D  major) 
with  the  chord:  6 flat,  d,f,  g  sharp  to  a,  (Z, /sharp,  a; 
a  very  striking,  softly  sweet  harmonic  succession,  of 
genuine  romantic  coloring. 


Weber.  From  that  day,  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease which  was  consuming  him  became  fearful. 
On  the  2d  of  June,  before  the  performance  of 
Der  Freischiitz,  which  he  was  directing,  he  wrote 
his  wife  a  touching  letter,  in  which  he  described 
his  sad  presentiments  as  to  his   approaching  end. 

Three  days  afterwards,  he  had   ceased  to   live. 

Oberon  is  the  %vork  of  a  master,  and  has  never 
left  the  repertory  of  the  German  theatres.  But 
almost  everywhere,  in  Germany  as  in  England, 
the  execution  is  defective,  as  far  as  the  vocal  part 
of  it  is  concerned.  In  assimilating  this  work  to 
the  French  stage,  the  first  and  ruling  idea  was  to 
present  it  to  the  pviblic  in  a  becoming  and  com- 
plete manner.  Nothing  could  be  more  legitimate 
than  such  ambition,  and  the  entire  audience, 
ravished  and  enthusiastic,  sanctioned  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  enterprise. 

But  before  paying  each  person  the  tribute  of 
praise  due  to  him  in  this  revelation  of  Oberon, 
we  must  mention  the  valuable  services  and  labo- 
rious efforts  of  the  conductor,  M.  DelofTre.  This 
excellent  artist,  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land, had  frequent  occasions  of  hearing  and  exe- 
cuting himself  Weber's  entire  score,  fragments  of 
which  he  had  pre'i'iously  interpreted  under  the 
direction  of  Habeneck.  No  one  could,  therefore, 
be  better  calculated  for  the  task,  with  reference 
to  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  traditions,  the 
secret  of  the  details,  and  the  organization  of  the 
whole.  Assisted  by  his  recollections,  M.  Delofire 
set  to  work,  and  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
a  formidable  task — a  triple  collaboration  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  help  the  writers  of  the  libretto  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  words ;  to  consult  and  com- 
pare the  German  score,  the  original  English 
score,  and  that  of  the  library  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, in  order  to  become  completely  imbued  with 
the  intention  of  the  author,  and  to  remain  true  to 
the  text,  to  the  music,  to  the  various  nuances  and 
varieties  of  expression  :  he  undertook  this  work 
by  degrees.  When  all  these  materials  had  been 
well  combined,  there  was  still  another  task  to  be 
accomplished  :  the  vocal  and  instrumental  study, 
the  labor  of  the  rehearsals,  and  the  direction  of 
the  orchestra.  Incessant  toil  for  three  months 
and  indefatigable  solicitude — such  are  the  bonds 
by  which  M.  Delofire  is  associated  with  the  fitting 
production  of  Oberon.  The  theatre  will  not  for- 
get, and  the  artistic  world  will  recollect  it. 

The  subject  of  Oberon  is  as  naive  as  that  of 
Die  Zauberflble.  AVhat  do  we  care  about  the 
king  of  the  fairies  separated  from  his  wife  by  an 
incompatibility  of  temper,  or  about  the  puerile 
love  of  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  for  the  daughter 
of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  i*  Let  us  devote  our 
attention  to  Weber's  music,  and  enter  on  the  con- 
sideration of  a  score  which  all  Paris  will  wish  to 
know.  Let  us  listen  to  the  splendid  overture, 
commencing  with  the  mj'sterious  summons  of 
Oberon's  magic  horn;  a  fine  phrase  of  the  violon- 
cello comes  to  lend  a  coloring  to  this  introduc- 
tion ;  it  terminates  by  a  chord  fortissimo,  which 
seems  to  separate  us  abruptly  from  the  domain  of 
fancy,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  actual  world. 
The  allegro  is  full  of  spirit  and  grace.  A  melo- 
dious song  of  the  clarinet,  a  phrase  of  vioUns 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  score,  a  return  to  the 
principal  subject,  and,  lastly,  the  vigorous  pero- 
ration of  the  violins,  complete  this  admirable 
overture — which  was  encored,  a  thing  unheard 
of  on  the  stage. 

The_  introduction  of  the  first  act,  (the  chorus 
of  fairies),  corresponds  in  coloring  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  overture.  It  is  the  same  in- 
strumental design.  Oberon's  air,  which  follows, 
affects  the  fonn  of  a  recitative,  except  a  single 
phrase  with  a  melodic  turn.  The  vision  of  Rezia 
is  formulated  by  a  simple  recital  ad  libitum,  with 
a  harp  accompaniment.  After  this,  there  is  a 
great  scene  between  Huon,  Oberon  and  the  fair- 
ies, the  finale  of  which  is  most  energetic  ;  it  re- 
quires a  real  tenor  de  force — a  singer  who  can 
give  the  high  B  Hat  from  the  chest  to  resist  the 
masses  which  accompany  him.  Huon's  air  which 
succeeds  this  scene  is  of  a  chivalrous  character. 
The  first  part  of  it  appears  to  be  transposed  half 
a  tone  lower.  The  andante,  restored  in  the  orig- 
inal mode,  calls  to  mind  the  phrase  announced 
by  the  clarinet  in  the  overture.     There  is  a  great 


charm  about  this  andante.  The  return  of  the 
subject  is  effected  by  a  crescendo,  and  takes 
place  in  E  flat,  ending  in  a  coda,  quasi  a  I'ltal- 
ienne.  As  for  the  finale,  it  has  been  frequently 
executed  at  the  Societd  des  Concerts  of  the  Con- 
servatory. Nothing  can  be  more  original  than 
the  commencement  of  hautbois  and  bassoons. 
The  duet  between  Rezia  and  Fatima  is  delight- 
fully spirited,  and  the  march  of  the  "  Guardians 
of  the  Harem,"  executed  on  the  stage,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  choruses  and  the  vocalises  of 
Rezia,  forms  a  most  pungent  whole. 

A  march  which,  in  the  original  score,  forms 
part  of  the  finale  of  the  work,  is  now  introduced 
between  the  acts.  Weber  here  gives  us,  fortissi- 
mo, the  introduction  of  his  overture,  a  curious 
repetition,  which  will  escape  more  than  one  hear- 
er. The  chorus  of  the  harem,  which,  in  the 
second  act  is  linked  with  this  piece,  is  highly 
characteristic.  Fatima's  arietta  strikes  us  as 
somewhat  vague  in  the  first  part,  but  the  termi- 
nation is  charming.  It  is  followed  by  a  quartet 
commencing  as  a  duet  in  a  very  graceful  manner, 
and  ending  in  an  ensemble  borrowed  from  the 
principal  motive  of  the  overture.  This  quartet 
is  succeeded  by  the  invocation  of  Puck,  a  grand 
and  admirable  scene.  The  morpeau  of  the  tem- 
pest is  simply  a  master-piece  of  genre,  and  may 
be  compared  to  that  in  the  overture  of  Guillaume 
Tell  and  the  Pastoral  Si/mphony.  Another 
master-piece,  in  a  more  tender  style,  is  Huon's 
prayer.  This  piece,  accompanied  only  by  the 
tenors  and  violoncellos  chvided,  produces  most 
strikingly  the  effect  of  an  organ.  What  a  model, 
and  what  an  example  for  many  modern  compo- 
sers, who  seek  their  effects  in  the  number  of 
notes  !  We  then  have  Kezia's  scene  and  air,  a 
worthy  counterpart  of  the  great  air  in  Der  Frei- 
schiitz. The  finale  of  the  second  act  is  well  known 
to  concert-goers,  who  will  recollect  the  charming 
little  duet  between  Puck  and  Oberon,  with  a 
violin  solo,  to  which  is  linked  the  chorus  of  sea 
nymphs,  a  combination  which  imparts  to  the  end 
of  this  act  a  most  mysterious  coloring. 

The  third  act  difl;'ers  greatly  fi-om  the  first  two, 
as  far  as  the  musical  character  and  type  are  con- 
cerned. It  seems  as  if  all  we  hear  now  is  merely 
light  music,  and  pieces  in  the  comic  opera  style. 
Fatima's  arietta  and  the  following  duet  partake 
of  this  character ;  the  duet  terminates  in  a  6-S 
movement,  written  altogether  in  the  happy  spirit 
of  Weber's  rondos.  The  follo\Ying  trio  forms  one 
of  the  finest  pages  of  the  work.  We  will  say  as 
much  for  the  seduction  scene,  the  principal  mo- 
tive of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  grace  and 
freshness.  Lastly,  a  most  original  waltz,  and  the 
final  chorus  on  the  apotheosis  of  Oberon  com- 
plete this  magnificent  score. 

We  said  just  now  that  a  tenor  de  force  was  re- 
quisite to  resist  the  vocal  and  instrumental  masses 
in  Oberon.  Such  a  tenor  has  been  found :  his 
name  is  Michot.  The  pubUc  were  as  much  siir- 
prised  as  charmed  at  the  vigorous  manner  in 
which  Michot,  a  pupil  of  M.'Guillot,  acquitted 
himself  of  the  part  of  Huon  of  Bordeaux.  In 
his  air  of  the  first  act,  so  difiieult  to  sing,  the 
finale,  and  all  the  concerted  pieces,  he  was  most 
warmly  applauded.  Madame  Rossi-Caccia,  for- 
merl)' "  one  of  the  stars  of  Favart,  represented 
very  conscientiously  the  character,  rather  young 
for  her,  of  Rezia,  the  daughter  of  the  CaUph  of 
Bao-dad.  She  sang  her  air  in  the  second  act  with 
a  great  deal  of  animation. 

Fromact  is  an  unsatisfactory  Oberon,  but  we 
know  tJiat  this  king  of  the  fairies  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  work,  plays  a  very  secondary  part  in 
it.  To  Bime.  Borghese,  (Puck),  and  "to  JJme. 
Girard,  (Fatima),  we  offer  the  most  sincere 
praise.  Both  excellently  accomplished  their  task. 
Mme.  Girard  sang  her  air  of  the  second  act  with 
real  expression.  Her  charming  aria  in  the  third 
act  was  encored ;  the  suave  and  celebrated  ro- 
mance of  Puck,  (Mme.  Borghese),  was  also  en- 
cored. Girardot  undertook  to  enli-sen  tlie  audi- 
ence under  the  rather  trivial  type  of  Allboufar. 

But  to  the  orchestra  belong  the  honors  of  the 
evening,  for  it  truly  distinguished  itself.  It  reap- 
ed the  largest  share  of  the  bravos  of  the  audience, 
and  it  was  but  right  it  should. 

The  mise-en-scfene,  likewise,  enjoyed  its  ova^ 
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tions  ;  the  scenery,  the  costumes,  the  tempest  in 
the  second  act,  the  final  tableau,  the  amusing 
scene  in  the  compulsory  dance,  and  the  apotheo- 
sis, form  a  most  attractive  sight.  The  magnificent 
score  of  Oberon  has,  we  see,  been  surrounded 
with  all  theatrical  splendor.  Honor  to  the  The- 
atre-Lyrique !  J.  LovY. 


Operatic  Composers  and  their  Works. 

(From  Fitzgerald's  Citj  Item). 

Some  musicians  compose  at  such  a  rate,  as  if  to 
give  the  world  assurance  of  a  "  plentiful  season  ;" 
and  as  though  to  provide  against  the  inevitable 
"  dearth"  of  original  talent,  the  "  barren  years" 
in  the  annals  of  musical  art. 

There  are  others  again  who  employ  a  lifetime 
with  one  single  work,  that  is  to  make  their 
reputation  for  evermore.  Examples  of  certain 
composers  of  the  dramatic  art  will  prove  very 
entertaining.  We  will  only  cite  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  names.  The  earliest  and  at  the 
same  time  most  productive  composer  of  renown 
was  Scarlatti,  (1650-1725,)  who  managed  to  icin;; 
forth  nearly  200  Operas ;  certainly  none  equal  in 
length  to  the  present  grand  Operas,  yet  very 
amazing  to  consider  when  we  think  of  his  200 
Masses,  400  Cantatas,  and  so  on  to  infinity ! 
Such  examples  are,  however,  rare,  although  the 
Italian  school  has  ever  been  remarkably  produc- 
tive. Witness  the  labors  of  Piccini,  (1728-1800,) 
and  of  Paisiello,  (1741-1816),  two  celebrated 
composers  who  have  had  their  day ;  the  former  is 
credited  to  the  amount  of  175  Operas,  while  the 
latter  was  contented  with  the  modest  sum  of  150  ! 
However,  such  fertility  was  due  to  the  good  old 
times.  Handel  composed  no  less  than  42  Operas, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  outlived  him.  His  immor- 
taUty  is  contained  in  23  Oratorios,  the  brightest 
stars  of  which,  '■  The  ]\Iessiah,"  "  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  will  long  yet  illumine  the 
firmament.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Haydn 
composed  25  Operas,  whose  "  tongues  are  mute  " 
to  this  day.  Still,  had  he  never  written  anything 
else  but  "  The  Creation,"  this  alone  would  furnish 
him  with  a  passport  to  immortality.  The  great 
reformer  of  dramatic  music,  Gluck,  had  composed 
over  40  Operas  in  the  "  dolce  far  niente"  style  of 
his  predecessors  before  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
fact — that  he  had  done  nothing  yet  for  posterity. 
What  a  gigantic  step  in  the  history  of  dramatic 
art !  The  next  ten  of  Gluck's  Operas  were  of  a 
kind  that  will  forever  hand  down  his  name  and 
deeds  to  future  generations.  What  Gluck  had 
originated  was  then  carried  out  and  brought  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  by  Mozart,  who  has 
perpetuated  his  name  and  fame  in  the  pages  of 
"  Don  Juan,"  "  Figaro"  and  "  Zauberfldte."  I^ext 
to  Mozart  should  Beethoven  be  mentioned.  His 
single  Opera  "  Fidelio"  is  worthy  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  Fame.  The  genial  Weber  has  created 
an  Opera  in  "  Der  Freyschiitz"  that  will  never 
die  as  long  as  Music  is  endowed  with  heart  and 
soul.  The  Italian  school  was  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  enriched  by  the  illustrious  name  of 
Rossini,  who  contributed  50  Operas  to  the  stage 
of  his  native  country.  "  The  Barber  of  Seville," 
and  •'  William  Tell"  are  his  master-pieces.  His 
success  brought  forth  a  host  of  imitators ;  of  whom, 
only  Bellini  and  Donizetti  were  the  most  remark- 
able. Of  the  two,  Bellini  had  cultivated  the 
Sentimental  school  with  most  success.  Of  his  ten 
Operas  (for  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  life) 
"  Norma,"  "  Sonnambula,"  and  "  I  Puritani," 
were  most  successful.  The  latter  opera  gave 
great  promise  of  coming  excellence.  The  pro- 
ductiveness of  Donizetti  was  extraordinary.  In 
a  space  of  30  years  he  had  composed  63  Operas, 
which  is  an  almost  herculean  task  in  our  days. 
Of  these  Operas  some  30  were  successful,  and 
many  gave  evidence  of  remarkable  talent. 

The  composers  of  the  J^'ench  school  of  the 
present  day  are  headed  by  Auber,  who  has 
composed  some  40  operas.  His  "  Masaniello"  is 
a  work  of  great  dramatic  excellence.  Among 
the  English  composers,  Sir  Henry  Bishop  was  the 
best  and  most  prolific.  About  75  musical  dramas 
claim  him  as  author ;  the  best  of  them  are : 
"  Maid  of  the  Mill,"  "  Clan,"  and  the  "  Miller 


and  his  Men."  Among  the  living,  Meyerbeer 
stands  lofty  and  unapproachable  as  Olympus,  in 
the  grandeur  and  variety  of  his  operas.  He 
favors  no  particular  school,  but  combines  the  chief 
eotcellencies  of  each.  His  reputation  commenced 
with  "II  Crociato  in  Egitto,"  (in  1825),  and 
reached  the  highest  point  with  "Eobert  le  Diable," 
(in  1831)  and  "  Les  Huguenots,"  (in  1836). 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Meyerbeer  takes 
a  period  of  five  years  to  compose  an  Opera,  and 
is  besides  the  most  careful  of  composers  in  keeping 
back  every  new  Opera  for  some  years  longer, 
until  a  fitting  occasion  presents  itself  to  have  it 
produced  with  the  greatest  po.ssible  eclat.  With 
Meyerbeer  we  close  our  list  of  remarkable  men. 
Verdi  is  still  a  young  composer  who  has  much  to 
do  yet  for  posterity.  At  another  time  we  will 
resume  the  subject.  In  the  meantime  we  subjoin 
a  list  of  the  principal  composers  with  their  works : 

Auber,  40  operas ;  Adam,  30 ;  Balfe,  16 ;  Bellini, 
10  ;  Bishop,  75  ;  Boildieu,  31 ;  Carafa,  31 ;  Cherubini, 
31 ;  Cimarosa,  76 ;  Donizetti,  63 ;  Fioravanti,  25 ; 
Galuppi,  52;  Gluck,  60;  Gretry,  60;  Guglielmi,  80 ; 
Halevy,  31;  Handel,  42;  Haydn,  25;  Herold,  26; 
Isouard,  39;  Joraelli,  40;  Kreutzer,  30;  Leo,  28; 
Lindpaintner,  26  ;  Lulli,  45 ;  Marschner,  20  ;  Mehul, 
49;  Mercadante,  47;  Meyerbeer,  18;  Mozart,  18; 
Pacini,  60;  Paer,  60;  Paisiello,  1.50;  Piccini,  175; 
Porpora,  24;  Ricci  (brothers)  26;  Rossini,  50;  Scar- 
latti, 200:  Spohr,  12;  Spontini,  25;  Verdi,  20; 
Wagner,  8 ;  "Weber,  11 ;  Wcigl,  46  ;  Winter,  54. 


STonster  Organs. 

The  following  table  of  comparative   sizes  of 

some  of  the  largest   organs  yet  built,  will  be  of 

interest.     The  number  of  stops  given  is  intended 

in  every  case  to  represent  the  speaking  stops  only. 

Manuals.  Stops.  Pipes. 

St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  England 4  100  8.000 

Cathedral,  Ulm 4  100  7.000 

Ularien  Kirche.  Lubec 3        82  4,700 

York  Minster,  England 3        80  8.000 

Cathedral,  Rotterdam,  (incomplete) 4        76  5.700 

do               do         (when  completed) 4  92  7,000 

Cathedral,  Merfeburg 4  75  3.000 

St.  Paul's.  Frankfort 3        74  6,000 

Cathedral,  Halberstadt 3       74  6,400 

St  Bouienico,  Prague 4  71  6.050 

Cathedral,  Seville 3        71  6.300 

St.  Mich-iel's,  Hamburg 4        70  S.l.'jO 

St.  Dennis,  Paris 4        70  4,500 

St.  Eustache,  Paris 4        67  4.110 

St,  Sulpice.  Paris 4        66  B.OOO 

Abbey  of  Weingarten 4        66  6,776 

Church  Ilalbenstadt 4        65  4.250 

Cathedral,  Beauvois 6        64  3,200 

Church,  Griiningen -        60  3.000 

Haarlem 3        60  4.088 

Panopticon 4        60  4.114 

St.  Catherine,  H.ambarg 4  54  4.000 

Bremen  Cathedral 3  69  3.672 

Temple,  Boston 4  56  8.618 

Ashton,  Under  Lyne,  England 3        65  3.000 

Great  George  8t.  Chapel,  Liverpool,  England. .4        52  4,000 

Town  Hall,  Eirmipgbam,  England 4        52  4.0(10 

Concert  Hall,  Chester,  England 4        52  £.600 

Doncastt-r  Church,  England 3        50  3,556 

Madeline,  Paris 4        48  3,000 

Metropolitan  Church,  Paris 4        43  3.992 

Pre^byteriao  Church,  Savannah,  Georgia.  ..  .3        45  3,300 

Collegiate  lustilute,  Liverpool,  England 3       40  3,600 


The  "  Oegue  Alexandre." — This  instru- 
ment, played  by  Thalberg  in  his  Matinees,  and 
recently  introduced  with  effect  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Warren,  the  popular  teacher  and  organist,  in 
concerts  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  is  thus  described  in  the 
"  Crotchets  and  Quavers "  of  the  Albany  Times  : 

The  "  Alexandre  Organ"  is  destined  to  be  as 
popular  and  useful  an  instrument  in  America  as 
it  is  now  in  Europe.  For  small  Churches  and 
Chapels  it  is  the  best  thing  to  take  the  place 
of  a  good  organ  that  can  be  obtained,  (and  much 
better  than  any  sinatl  organ,)  and  in  such  places 
win  produce  all  the  grand  effects  of  a  large 
organ.  Thalberg  has  just  introduced  them  at  his 
Matinees  in  New  York,  and  with  the  greatest 
success.  The  critics  call  it  a  small  Orchestra, 
and  under  his  magic  fingers  it  can  be  nothing  less. 
As  it  has  been  lately  heard  in  our  city,  a  little 
description  of  its  capabilities  cannot  be  amiss. 
The  Alexandre  Organ  (or  Harmonium)  is  made 
in  size  from  one  stop  to  fifteen,  and  varies  in  price 
from  $35  to  $600.  The  one  used  by  Mr.  Warren 
at  the  Concert  just  spoken  of  has  twelve  stops, 
which  successl'uUy  imitate  the  tones  of  the  Flute, 
Hautboy,    Clarionet,    Bassoon,    English    Horn, 


Piccolo  and  Organ  Diapason.  The  bass  runs 
down  to  what  is  termed  16  ft.  C,  and  all  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade  depend  upon  the  blow- 
ing, which  takes  more  skill  than  strength.  A 
very  ingenious  thing,  called  the  Percussion  Action, 
is  attached  to  the  "  Flute  Stop,"  and  with  it  the 
most  brilliant  passages  can  be  executed  with  all 
the  promptness  and  elasticity  of  a  pianoforte 
action.  I'ho  highest  priced  instruments  have 
other  like  ingenious  arrangements  for  prolonging 
tones,  etc.,  and  some  have  an  extra  key-board 
with  an  excellent  piano  attached,  (all  in  the  same 
case,)  and  one  was  made  for  Liszt  with  "  Grand 
Piano"  combined,  that  cost  several  thousand 
dollars.  The  tones  are  all  produced  by  what  is 
called  flat  reeds,  which  take  very  little  room,  and 
a  pipe  organ  of  the  same  power  would  occupy  six 
times  the  space  and  would  also  cost  three  times  as 
much  as  one  of  these  fine  little  instruments. 
Alexandre  &  Sons,  of  Paris,  the  makers,  have  the 
greatest  of  European  reputations  and  their  cir- 
culars contain  liigh  testimonials  from  such  men  as 
Auber,  Adam,  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Thalberg  and 
others.  The  same  style  of  instruments,  under  the 
name  of  "  Harmonium,"  are  now  made  in  this 
countrj',  but  the  quality  of  tone  does  not  compare 
with  the  Alexandre  Organs,  which  are  received 
direct  from  the  factory  by  Mr.  Bernard,  of  New 
York,  the  sole  importer,  who  has  appointed  Firth, 
Pond  &  Co.  agents  for  New  York,  who  will  attend 
to  any  order  or  inquiry  on  the  subject, 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Note  to  "An  TJp-Country  Doctor." 

My  Dear  Doctor; — Since  the  publication  of 
your  letter  complaining  of  the  management  of  a  cer- 
tain concert  in  Manchester,  I  have  been  waiting  for 
some  friend  of  Mr.  Salter's  to  come  out  and  relieve 
him  from  the  blame  you  attach  to  him  in  the  affair. 
But  as  no  one  seems  inclined  to  reply,  I  have  taken 
it  upon  myself  to  say  a  word  or  two,  premising  that 
I  do  it  only  as  an  act  of  justice  ;  for  I  do  not  know 
Mr.  Salter,  except  as  I  have  seen  him  in  the  concert- 
room,  and  have  no  personal  interest  whatever  in  the 
matter. 

In  your  letter,  you  lake  it  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Salter  had  a  hand  in  getting  up  this  humbug  of  an 
Eastern  Princess,  that  he  lent  his  name  to  give  some 
prestige  to  her  sham  royalty,  and  that  he  deserves 
the  castigation  due  for  whatever  insult  might  have 
been  offered  to  An  ou  each  repetition  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

My  Dear  Doctor,  you  make  a  great  mistake ;  in 
the  city  we  understand  these  things  better.  Let  me 
tell  you  the  facts  which  seem  to  have  eluded  your 
observation,  and  then  I  think  you  will  restore  our 
pianist's  image  to  the  pedestal  on  which  it  was  wont 
to  stand,  and  from  which  I  conceive  you  deposed  it. 

Some  weeks  .«ince  a  person — to  all  appearance  a 
gentleman — called  upon  Mr.  Salter  and  inquired  if 
he  was  free  from  engagements  on  three  nights  which 
were  mentioned.  On  receiving  an  affirmativeanswer, 
he  stated  that  on  those  nights  he  wished  to  give  con- 
certs in  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Manchester,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Salter  perform  ;  adding 
that  Pinter,  Stein,  Heinicke  and  others  would  assist. 
Not  a  word  was  said  of  any  "  Princess  Kirmazinga" 
He  then  offered  Mr.  Salter  his  own  price,  and  the 
bargain  was  struck.  Doubtless  a  similar  manage- 
ment induced  the  other  gentlemen  to  join  the  troupe. 
And  it  w.is  only  when  the  day  of  performance  was 
at  hand,  that  Mr.  Salter  knew  that  there  was  another 
name  on  the  programme.  He  had  but  two  alterna- 
tives :  to  play  in  the  company  of  the  "Delhi  Prin- 
cess," or  throw  up  his  contract,  at  a  forfeiture. 

A  pianist  must  live,  you  know.  Doctor,  and  that 
not  on  air.  The  sum  to  be  received  for  three  nights' 
playing  is  not  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  rashly  lost. 
So  Mr.  Salter  went  and  played ;  you  tell  us  that  he 
played  welL  If,  now,  he  played  so  finely,  did  such 
justice  to  the  authors  whose  compositions  he  under- 
took, and  in  no  way  slighted  his  share  of  the  even- 
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ing's  performances,  why  should  you  charge  him  with 
a  loss  of  feeling  for  true  Art,  with  descending  to 
"clap-trap,"  and  disgracing  his  high  position?  If 
you  were  repaid  for  your  attendance,  why  should  you 
deduct  from  the  sum  of  your  real  enjoyment  because 
of  a  humbugging  manager?  Why  not  charitably 
think  that  the  man  who  could  deceive  an  audience, 
might  possibly  deceive  the  performers  ? 

At  least,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  might  have  de- 
layed your  letter  until  you  had  learned  the  facts,  on 
both  sides. 

Hoping  that  your  equanimity  will  not  again  be 
disturbed  by  a  similar  combination  of  incongruous 
material,  and  that  I  have  succeeded  in  restoring  Mr. 
Salter  to  the  honorable  estimation  in  which  you  for- 
merly held  him, 

I  am,  ray  Dear  Doctor, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Adtocatus. 

New  York,  April  6. — With  the  exception  of 
Ole  Bull's  Concerts,  there  has  been  no  musical 
event  whatever,  during  the  past  week,  to  record. 
The  Norwegian  violinist  has  but  partially  recovered 
from  his  recent  illness,  and  did  not  play  with  his 
usual  brilliancy  and  effect ;  yet  his  concerts  were 
fully  attended,  and  gave  general  satisfaction.  By 
the  way,  everybody  may  not  be  aware  that  the  daz- 
zling diamond  set  in  the  end  of  his  bow,  and  which 
flashes  upon  the  eyes  of  his  audience  with  every 
movement  of  the  bow  across  the  strings,  is  a  present 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  is  valued  at  quite 
a  fabulous  amount  of  money.  Indeed,  the  market 
value  of  Ole  Bull's  three  favorite  violins  is  estima- 
ted at  three  thousand  dollars ! 

Our  bovine  violinist  is  assisted  at  his  concerts  by 
Signers  Gaspaeoni  and  Gianoni,  second-class  Ital- 
ian vocalists,  and  by  Miss  Vicxoeia  Giller,  a 
young  lady  of  this  city,  who  has  been  attacked  with 
an  ambition  to  become  a  public  singer.  The  lady  is 
young,  exceedingly  prepossessing  in  appearance,  but 
her  style  of  singing  is  better  adapted  for  the  parlor 
than  the  concert-room.  Her  execution  is  very  good, 
and  she  sings  with  some  taste,  but  her  greatest  fault 
is  that,  (owing  most  probably  to  timidity),  she  refuses 
to  emit  her  notes  with  clearness.  If  you  shut  your 
eyes,  you  would  think  from  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
that  she  was  a  musical  Desdemona,  whom  some  un- 
seen Othello  was  trying  to  smother.  Until  this  fault 
be  remedied,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  lady's  abilities. 

The  Harmonic  Society  give  a  concert  to  night,  at 
which  Dr.  Loewe's  Cantata,  "  The  Seven  Sleepers," 
will  be  produced.  Miss  Maria  Beainerd  taking  the 
principal  soprano  part.  A  Jubilate  and  Te  Deum,  by 
George  Beistow,  will  also  be  performed.  Mrs. 
Elliot,  so  well  known  in  Boston  as  Miss  Anna 
Stone,  singing  the  solos. 

The  New  York  American  Music  Association,  to 
which  I  have  already  several  times  alluded,  is  pro- 
gressing favorably,  and  has  received  quite  an  impetus 
in  the  accession  to  its  ranks  of  Dr.  Charles  Guil- 
METTE  as  conductor.  The  next  concert  takes  place 
on  the  27th  inst.,  when  several  new  compositions, 
among  them  an  elahorate  Anthem  by  W.  H.  Wal- 
ter, organist  of  Trinity  Chapel,  will  be  produced. 
This  society  is  composed  entirely  of  resident  musi- 
cians, and  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  development  of 
native  talent;  and  lam  glad  to  hear  that  it  has 
every  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  deserving  of  success  of  any  of  our 
musical  societies. 

Mr.  SciiMEissER,  a  pianist  who  appears  to  rate 
his  own  abilities  very  highly,  and  announces  himself 
as  the  only  pianist  able  to  extemporize  on  any  given 
air,  that  has   ever  visited  this  country,  will  give  a 


concert  on  the  13th,  assisted  by  Coea  De  Wilhorst, 
Signer  Moeelli  and  others. 

Max  Maretzek  commences  his  opera  season  at 
Niblo's  on  Monday  next,  with  Gazzaniga,  Brig- 
NOLi,  Amodio  and  Adelaide  PniLLirps,  that  very 
estimable  young  lady,  and  highly  promising  singer, 
who  has  never  received,  even  in  her  native  city,  the 
credit  as  a  vocalist,  to  which  she  is  so  justly  entitled. 

Ttovator. 
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Beethoven's  "Fidelio." 

(Conclusion.) 

Wc  proceed  briefly  to  describe  the  contents 
of  the  second  Act. 

No.  11.  It  opens  with  a  remarkable  instru- 
mental introduction  of  some  thirty  measures,  very 
slow,  (Grave),  in  F  minor,  and  sublime  in  its 
suffgestion  of  a  hiffh  soul  languisliing  in  chains, 
in  dreary  solitude  and  darkness.  The  loud,  long 
bursts  of  the  wind  instruments  in  full  chords  an- 
swering to  the  low  monotone  of  the  strings ;  the 
plaintive  exclamations  of  the  'celli,  echoed  by 
violins  and  oboes ;  the  sjTnphonic  accompaniment 
of  the  drums  (in  minor  fifths)  to  the  wild  dimin- 
ished seventh  chords,  &c.,  lend  a  singular  impress- 
iveness  to  this  prelude  to  the  gloom  of  Flores- 
tan's  cell,  and  to  the  prisoner's  touching  recitative : 
"  God,  what  darkness !  O  heavy  trial ! "  and 
with  a  change  of  key,  (to  E  major)  :  "  I  murmur 
not,  God's  will  is  just."  A  beautiful  modulation 
to  A  flat  introduces  the  exquisite  tenor  melody, 
(Adagio  cantabile),  which  forms  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  the  "Leonora"  overture,  (No.  3).  In 
this  song  all  the  tenderness  and  sweetness  of 
Beethoven's  heart  flow  out.     The  words  are : 

In  the  Sprinji:  time  of  my  life, 

I  dared  to  boldly  speak  the  truth. 

And  chains  are  my  reward. 

Willingly  I  suffer  every  pain, 

And  an  ignominious  end, 

With  the  sweet  consolation  in  my  heart. 

That  I  have  done  my  duty. 

The  music  quickens  to  an  Allegro,  (in  F),  as 
in  a  sort  of  "  tranquil  inspiration  bordering  on 
delirium,"  the  prisoner  thinks  he  feels  a  softer 
air  about  him,  and  sees  as  it  were  an  angel  of  de- 
liverence,  in  the  form  of  Leonora  !  Such  a  scene 
demands  the  very  best  of  tenors. 

No.  12  opens  vrith  a  piece  of  "  Melodrama," 
short,  expressive  bits  of  instrumentation  preluding 
to  the  brief  sentences  of  spoken  dialogue  be- 
tween Rocco  and  his  new  assistant,  Fidelio,  (Leo- 
nora),'"who  have  come  down  into  the  cell  to  dig 
the  grave.  Leonora :  "  How  cold  it  is  here  in  this 
subterranean  vault!"  Rooco,  (pointing  to  the 
prisoner),  "  There  he  is  !  "  L.  "  God  stand  by 
me,  if  it  is  he  !  "  &c.  Then  follows  the  marvellous 
duet  in  A  minor,  Andante  con  moto,  in  which 
they  proceed  to  dig,  she  watching  the  prisoner,  as 
Rocco's  back  is  bent  during  the  prelude.  The 
orchestral  part,  in  dull,  ponderous  ti'iplets,  is  de- 
scriptive of  their  work,  and  the  contrast  of  their 
voices,  (the  old  jailor  exhorting  to  fresh  efforts, 
FideUo  brave,  but  almost  fainting),  is  wonderfully 
expressive.  At  length,  with  a  struggling,  upward 
roulade  of  the  double  basses,  a  great  stone  is 
heaved  up,  and  on  goes  the  work  again  to  the 
same  movement,  she  more  and  more  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  terror,  but  still  anxiously  scrutinizing 


the  poor  prisoner.  This  duet,  not  difEcult  for 
orchestra  or  singers,  is  such  as  only  Beethoven's 
imagination  could  have  invented,  and  cannot  but 
be  heard  with  thrilling  interest.  Indeed  how  the 
spell  of  this  tragic  music  deepens  and  grows  upon 
you  with  more  and  more  intensity,  as  the  dark 
drama  proceeds !  Musically  and  dramatically, 
nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  opera  is  more  ex- 
citing than  this  whole  Act. 

No.  13.  A  most  lovely  Terzetto,  between 
Florestan,  Leonora  and  Rocco ;  a  sweet,  flowing 
Allegro,  in  A  major,  smooth  and  melodious 
enough  for  Mozart,  and  yet  the  tenderness  and 
depth  are  Beethoven's.  The  prisoner  asks  heav- 
en's blessing  on  the  youth  who  shows  such 
humane  interest;  Leonora,  now  persuaded 
that  it  is  her  husband,  is  agitated  by  heavenliest 
hopes,  and  fears  ;  she  has  a  bit  of  bread  which 
she  would  give  him ;  the  jailer  is  touched,  but 
hints  it  will  not  do,  it  is  forbidden.  Wonderful 
is  the  modulation  just  here,  as  Fidelio  coaxingly 
suggests :  It  can  do  no  harm,  it  is  so  soon  all  over 
with  him  !  The  bread  is  given,  and  the  Trio 
kindles  to  a  brighter  blaze  of  feeling.  This  Trio 
would  be  exquisite  ■\vithout  the  action,  sung  as  a 
concert  piece,  if  well  accompanied;  but  with 
true,  fervent,  natural  action,  it  is  as  pure  a  fusion 
of  situation,  character  and  music,  as  purely  \yn- 
cal  a  moment,  as  any  in  Don  Juan. 

No.  14.  Quartet,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  D. 
Pizarro  steals  in,  throws  off  his  dark  mantle 
and  reveals  himself  to  the  prisoner :  "  Pizarro, 
whom  thou  wouldst  have  overthrown,  Pizarro,  the 
avenger,  stands  before  thee !  "  The  agitated 
music  )-ields  for  a  moment  to  a  heroic,  measured 
strain  of  horns  and  trumpets,  as  Florestan  with 
composure  replies  :  "  A  murderer  stands  before 
me."  He  lifts  the  dagger,  when  Leonora  throws 
herself  before  her  husband.  He  flings  the  rash 
youth  back ;  she  covers  him  again :  Todi'  erst 
sein  Weib  !  (kill  first  his  wife  !)  she  screams  upon 
a  high  note — the  cHmax  of  the  opera.  "  His 
zvife  !  "  "  My  wife  ! "  exclaim  Pizarro,  Rocco, 
Florestan ;  the  switt  cj^uavtet  proceeds,  until 
Pizarro  seeks  to  kill  them  both,  when  she  pre- 
sents a  pistol  to  his  breast,  and  just  then  in  a 
changed  key  (B  flat)  resounds  faintly  from  be- 
hind the  scenes  the  ti'umpet  announcing  the  arri- 
val, (so  dreaded  by  Pizarro)  of  the  Minister. 
It  is  the  well  known  ti'umpet  passage  of  the 
"  Leonora "  overture.  A  few  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive bars,  in  which  the  wild  delight  of  Leo- 
nora and  Florestan  :  "  Thou  art  (I  am)  saved !  " 
the  mortification  and  curses  of  Pizarro,  and  the 
joj-ful  astonishment  of  the  old  jailor  find  utter- 
ance, and  again  the  ti-umpet  strain  rings  nearer 
and  louder.  The  quartet  closes  with  a  breath- 
less Allegro,  like  clouds  flying  before  the  wind, 
that  sweeps  the  dull  skies  clear  which  is  the 
only  piece  of  music  that  ever  reminded  us  at  all 
of  the  quick  part  of  the  Sextet  in  Don  Juan. 

Here  our  Boston  Theatre  performance  closed 
. — a  mere  dramatic,  or  rather,  melodramatic  close. 
But  not  so  Beethoven  ;  he  never  slights  the  end 
of  a  great  work  ;  he  is  too  much  in  earnest. 

No.  15.  Duet  between  Leonora  and  Flores- 
tan, expressing  the  joy  of  meeting  after  long  sep- 
aration :  0  namen — namenlose  Freude  !  (O  joy 
beyond  expression !)  It  is  a  rapturous  Allegro 
vicace  movement  of  indascribable  beauty,  and  the 
true  Beethoven  inspiration.  Its  animated  rhythm, 
its  alternate  mingling  and  separation  of  voices, 
(which,  now  by  short  ecstatic  responses,  and  now 
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flowing  together,  seem  literally  to  rush  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  then  to  hold  each  other  off  as  if 
to  realize  the  imion  with  distinct  assurance),  the 
directness,  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  main 
melody,  and  then  the  delicious  strangeness  of  the 
modulation  with  each  new  flash  of  thought  or 
new  shade  of  emotion  ;  all  is  full  of  joy  and  love 
and  gratitude  and  wonder,  of  sense  of  trial  past 
and  heavenly  reward,  a  whple  eternity  in  one 
miraculous  and  glorious  moment. 

No.  16.  Finale.  Scene  the  court  yard  of  the 
prison.  A  quick  and  buoyant  march,  (in  C), 
accompanies  the  entrance  of  the  Minister  and  his 
train.  The  stage  fills  with  men  and  women. 
Pizarro,  as  governor  of  the  prison,  accompanies 
the  Minister ;  on  the  other  side  the  prisoners 
come  forth,  with  Marcellina  and  Jaequino.  The 
march  becomes  accompaniment  to  a  grand  burst 
of  full  chorus  :  "  Hail  to  the  day,  the  much  long- 
ed for,  yet  unexpected,  when  Justice  and  Mercy 
appear  before  the  door  of  our  prison  grave ! " 
Fernando,  the  Minister,  (basso),  announces  the 
royal  mercy  and  deliverance  to  the  prisoners, 
(they  are  supposed  to  be  political  prisoners). 
Again  a  snatch  of  chorus  :  "  Hail  to  the  day  !  " 
Old  Rocco  comes  in,  leading  Leonora  and  Flo- 
restan.  The  Minister,  astounded,  recognizes  his 
dear,  his  noble  friend,  whom  he  had  supposed 
dead.  Rocco  relates  the  plot  and  the  deliver- 
ance ;  Pizarro  is  denounced.  "  And  Leonora," 
adds  old  Rocco.  "  Leonora  ?  "  "  Yes,  the  orna- 
ment of  womanhood  I  lead  before  you  !  "  Pizarro 
would  interpose  "  two  words,"  but  is  silenced. 
The  prisoner's  chains  are  taken  off;  it  is  the 
wife's  privilege  to  do  it.  In  all  this  hurried  reci- 
tative, the  orchestra  keeps  up  a  continuous  move- 
ment, full  of  hfe  and  complex  beauty;  and 
finally  the  key  gets  back  to  the  broad  sunlight  of 
C  major,  (the  key  of  the  Leonora  overture  which 
Beethoven  intended  to  commence  the  work),  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  a  grand  ensemble  of 
chorus,  with  quintet  of  principals,  in  praise  of 
Leonora  and  of  Woman's  high  devotion,  borrow- 
ing the  first  lines  from  Schiller's  "  Hymn  to 
Joy:" 

'*  "Who  a  gentle  wife  has  won. 
Join  he  in  our  jubilee  !  &c." 


The  Italians  (musically  speaking). 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Transcript  of  last 
Monday  : 

Musical  Fanaticism.— Kr.  Editor:  Allow  me  a 
small  space  in  your  paper  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  a  passage  in  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  of  April 
4th,  in  which  it  says  :  "  Siirch/  t/ie  Italians  had  their 
triumph — the.ii  relished  the  performanee  mari-elloushj 
xoell !"  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Editor  of  that  paper, 
what  right  or  reason  he  has  to  suppose  that  the  ItaUans 
should  relish  the  complete  fa^co  of  that  evening's 
performance  ?  or  to  believe  that  they  are  so  frantic 
and  narrow-minded  as  to  consider  their  music  exclu- 
sively good,  and  all  others  "mean,"  "superficial," 
"secular"  and  "shoioy,"  epithets  used  by  that  same 
Editor  on  Rossini's  Stahat  Mater?  The  Editor  shows 
himself  utterly  ignorant  of  Italy  and  Italian  minds. 
If  he  will  take  trouble  to  study  the  nature  of  the 
Italians  a  little,  he  will  soon  perceive  his  error.  The 
Italians  are  cosmopolitic  in  their  taste,  and  love  the 
beautiful  andgood  wherever  they  iind  it;  and  although 
they  may  have  a  preference  for  their  own  style  'of 
music,  they  do  not  for  this  consider  all  others  worth- 
less, nor  do  they  insult  every  foreign  composer 
because  they  may  not  like  his  style  of  writing  ! 

I  wish  also  to  remind  the  said  editor,  Ihat  the 
Germans  themselves  (at  least  in  Germany)  have  more 
respect  and  appreciation  of  Italian  talents;  and  as  I 
do  not  feel  competent  to  give  examples  in  musical 
matters,  as  I  am  not  a  musical  man,  I  will  only 
mention  that  the  Germans  are  more  learned  in  Italian 
literature  and  fine  arts  than  any  other  nation ;  and 
there  cannot  be  found  a  single  German  scholar  who  is 
not  only  acquainted  with  all  the  great  authors,  not 
only  the  ancient,  but  also  the  modern  ones  of  Italy ; 


and  they  are  more  just  and  liberal  in  their  criticism 
and  appreciation  of  Italian  talent  than  either  the 
French  or  English,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Americans, 
to  whom,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  the  knowledge  of 
Italian  modern  authors  of  eminent  merit,  such  as 
Gioberti,  Romagnosi,  Rosmini,  Leopard!,  and  many 
others,  is  utterly  unknown. 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  Editor,  if  I  diverge  from  my 
subject,  but  I  could  not  in  any  other  way  prove  the 
fact  of  the  German's  appreciation  of  the  Italian's 
mind,  than  by  the  examples  of  literature;  for  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  no  German  of  any  education 
would  use  towards  Italian  authors  such  epithets  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  who  is  not  a  German, 
has  used  towards  the  greatest  musical  genius  of 
modern  times.  Besides  I  consider  it  unfair  to  assail 
those^'ho  have  not  the  means  of  defending  themselves, 
who  have  neither  newspaper  nor  men  competent  to  do 
it ;  and  if  I  have  written  these  few  words  it  is  merely 
to  defend  Tyiy  own  country,  so  shamelessly  slandered, 
and  perhaps  to  induce  some  person,  competent  in 
musical  matters,  to  defend  that  country  which  has 
always  stood  as  the  palladium  of  the  Fine  Arts,  even 
in  the  gloomiest  days  of  her  political  degradation. 
Finally,  I  cannot  comprehend  why  the  Editor  above 
named  should  have  used  those  words  in  that  article: 
but  I  suppose  that,  as  he  has  continually  endeavored 
to  drag  into  the  mud  the  Italian  music,  perceiving  the 
sad  fiasco  in  the  execution  of  that  really  beautiful 
composition  which  has  elicited  his  criticisms,  (for  I  do 
myself  consider  it  a  work  of  sxiperior  merit !)  he,  in 
his  inflamed  imagination,  mistook  all  the  foreign 
physiognomies  which  filled  the  theatre  that  evening, 
to  be  Italians  sneering  at  him.  But  I  assure  him  that 
he  was  mistaken,  for  they  were  Germans  excepting 
two,  a  popular  teacher  of  singing,  and  vour  humble 
servant,  who  is  not  a  Musician. 

Did  anybody  but  this  writer  once  suppose  that 
by  "Italians"  we  meant  those  born  in  Italy? 
We  used  the  term  in  a  quite  usual  colloquial 
sense.  The  "  Italians "  in  our  mind's  eye  that 
night  were  partly  Italians,  partly  French  and 
even  Germans,  but  principally  Yankees.  We 
meant  that  numerous  class  of  music-lovers,  who 
think  there  is  no  music  except  opera,  and  no 
opera  except  Italian ;  and  by  Italian  even  then 
they  mean  the  Donizettis,  Verdis,  that  now 
occupy  the  foreground,  with  Rossini  quoted 
occasionally  for  glory's  sake,  but  kept  quite 
willingly  in  the  backgi-ound ;  for  what  chance 
does  the  ruling  taste  allow  the  "  Barber"  or  the 
"  William  Tell "  in  comparison  with  11  Trovatore 
and  La  Favorita  ? 

If  there  were  but  two  Italians  in  the  theatre 
(personally  we  could  not  vouch  that  there  was 
one),  it  is  the  less  likely  that  we  should  have 
referred  to  them.  That  would  have  been  entirely 
too  personal.  And  had  we  seen  them,  we  were 
too  deeply  occupied  in  cultivating  acquaintance 
•with  Beethoven's  music  at  first  hand,  to  be  study- 
ing its  reflection  in  their  faces.  But  let  no  one 
tell  us  that  the  numerous  class  of  exclusive, 
partisan  admirers  of  the  Italian  Trovatore  school 
of  music  did  not  enjoy  their  triumph  that  night 
over  tlie  fiasco  of  Fhlelio  !  There  is  no  denying 
that  there  are  those  (who  talk  in  private  and  who 
write  in  public)  who  habitually  sneer  at  all  things 
German  and  especially  at  works  of  genius 
supposed  to  be  too  good  to  be  popular. 

We  assure  our  friend  that  we  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Italian  Art  and  literature,  for  Italian 
scholarship  like  his  own  (if  he  be  whom  we 
suspect),  and  the  warmest  sjTnpathy  with  that 
ItaUan  patriotism  which  we  have  unwttingly 
wounded  in  his  own  sensitive  person.  There  is, 
or  has  been  rather,  an  Italian  music,  too,  which 
has  our  admiration.  To  go  back  no  further  than 
Rossini,  we  would  that  our  Italian  opera  troupes, 
and  their  peculiar  publics  to  whose  tastes  they 
cater,  showed  practically  half  as  much  regard  for 
that  great  master  as  we  feel.  If  the  general 
report  be  true,  Italy  to-day  has  fallen  below  her- 
self in  the  respect  of  music  ;  Verdi  has  usurped 
the  seat  of  her  Palestrinas,  even  in  the  churches ; 
music  has  become  so  much  a  matter  ef  mere 


temperament,  that  it  has  run  out  into  a  certain 

common-place  trick  of  melody,  florid  cadenzas 
and  effects,  which  are  but  the  ringing  of  perpetual 
seeming  changes  on  the  same  essential  story. 
Rossini,  who  had  ten  times  more  geniusj  more 
invention  than  all  his  followers  put  together, 
(although  he  left  off  as  soon  he  had  once  showed 
that  he  could  be  really  in  earnest,  in  his  "  Tell"), 
is  far  less  often  heard  than  any  of  them. 

As  to  Rossini,  our  own  readers  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  no  journal  in  this  city  has  said 
so  much  in  praise  of  him  as  we  have  ;  although 
we  have  not  been  blind  to  the  fact,  which  he 
himself  confesses,  that  he  rarely  wrote  sufliciently 
in  earnest,  and  compromised  his  brilliant  talent 
for  the  most  part  to  the  syren  of  success.  No  one 
has  done  more  to  persuade  an  unbelieving  public 
of  the  beauties  of  //  Barhiere,  of  the  truly  noble 
character,  as  a  work  of  Art,  of  "  William  Tell." 
No  one  has  oftener  pleaded,  and  in  vain,  for  rep- 
etition of  such  few  performances  as  we  have  had 
of  these.  We  assure  our  friend  that  that  same 
"  German  "  taste,  which  leads  one  to  love  Beetr 
hoven  and  Mozart,  hstens  with  keen  appetite  to 
"  Tell "  and  to  "  The  Barber,"  when  our  "  Ital- 
ians "  par  excellence  declare  them  tedious,  and 
cry  out  for  Trovatore. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Rossini's  Stahat  Mater. 
We  are  quoted  as  having  apphed  disparaging 
epithets  to  that  so-called  sacred  and,  we  admit, 
beautiful  composition.  Would  it  not  be  more 
thoughtful  and  more  fair  to  quote  the  circumstan- 
ces with  the  words  ?  We  were  reporting  of  a 
performance  of  Mozart's  sublune  and  solemn 
Requiem,  followed  immediately  by  the  leading 
themes  of  the  Slabat  Mater,  hashed  up  in  the  shape 
of  an  overture  by  Mercadante.  Then  it  was  we 
felt  and  wrote :  "  After  the  Mozart's  Eequieni,  how 
mean,  superficial,  secular,  &c.,  seemed  that  Stahat 
Mater  business  ! "  Had  it  been  the  Stahat  itself, 
opening  with  chorus,  and  all,  we  probably  should 
not  have  called  it  mean.  After  the  Requiem, 
what  we  heard  was  so  in  comparison.  It  was  a 
great  descent  from  one  tone  of  feeling  to  another. 
The  terms  "  secular,"  "  superficial,"  &e.,  (in  spite 
of  our  perception  of  the  gi-eat  beauties  and  occa- 
sional grandeurs  of  the  work),  are  not  unfitly 
applied  to  it  at  any  time.  It  is  the  general  Euro- 
pean opinion,  the  opinion  of  most  musicians  and 
appreciative  pubhcs  everywhere,  that  the  prevail- 
ing style  of  this  Stahat  is  more  operatic  than 
sacred;  and  that  in  many  parts,  as  for  instance, 
the  Cujus  animam,  the  music  makes  its  own 
sparkling  plaything  of  the  solemn  words.  But 
that  there  may  be  no  further  question  about  it, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Rossini  himself,  who 
in  a  conversation  with  Ferdinand  Hiller,  at  a 
watering  place  the  summer  before  last,  confessed 
that  he  never  meant  it  for  publication,  and  that 
he  only  wrote  it  "  mezzo  serio,"  in  a  half-serious 
style.  "  Here  is  the  passage  from  the  conversations 
as  reported  by  Hiller : 

"  But  this  excursion  of  yours  to  Madrid  was 
the  cause  of  your  composing  your  Stahat  Mater, 
was  it  not  V" 

"  I  composed  it  for  an  ecclesiastic,  a  fiiend  of 
Aguado's,"  replied  Rossini.  "I  do  so  merely 
from  a  ivish  to  oblige,  and  should  never  have 
thoun-ht  of  making  it  public.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  even  treated  only  mezzo  serio,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  I  got  Tadolini  to  compose  three 
pieces,  as  I  was  ill,  and  should  not  have  been 
'ready  in  time.  The  great  celebrity  of  the  Stahat 
Mater  by  Pcrgolese  would  have  been  alone  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  my  setting  the  same  text  to  music 
for  public  performance." 
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German  Opera. — Fiddio  was  followed  last  week 
at  the  Boston  theatre  by  two  operatic  medleys.  On 
Friday  evening  a  small  audience  were  very  agreeably 
entertained  by  extracts  from  four  operas.  First 
came  the  scene  from  the  first  Act  of  Der  Freyschiitz, 
in  which  Max,  (tenor),  sings  the  air:  DuTch  die 
Walder,  durch  die  Auen,  the  wild  music  darkening 
and  brightening  as  the  evil  genius  Zamiel  creeps  be- 
hind or  leaves  him;  and  then  Caspar,  (bass),  sings 
his  drinking  song,  and  tempts  Max  to  go  with  him 
to  the  Woirs  Glen.  Herr  Beutler  was  Max,  and 
Weinlich,  Caspar;  and  both  quite  inadequate. 
Then  came  that  Minna  and  Brenda  duet  between 
Agatha  and  gay  Annchen,  (Mmcs.  Johannsen  and 
Von  Berkel).  The  latter  lady  acted  in  a  very 
sprightly,  pretty  manner,  and  sang  more  true  than 
in  Fidelia;  the  voice,  however,  is  thin  and  hard. 
Agatha's  recitative,  prayer  and  aria:  Wienahtemir 
der  Schlummer,  closed  the  scene.  Johannsen  sang  it 
with  true  feeling,  and  with  &ne  abandon  in  the  spirited 

finale. 

Herr  Oertleix,  in  the  character  of  the  Burgo- 
master, sang  a  comic  solo  from  Lortzing's  Czar  and 
Zimmermann,  (one  of  the  many  operas  founded  on 
the  story  of  Peter  the  Great's  apprenticeship  in  the 
ship  yards).  The  subject  of  the  song  was  the  bur- 
gomaster's importance,  and  the  music  as  much  like 
Eossini's  Figaro,  {Largo  al  factotum),  as  a  burgo- 
master could  be  supposed  to  sing.  It  was  quite 
amusing.  Lortzing's  music  is  more  Italian  than 
German. 

For  part  third  was  announced  the  second  Act  of 
Fidelia,  with  the  Leonora  overture.  No.  3.  But 
instead  of  No.  3,  we  again  had  the  No.  4,  in  E,  and 
the  Act  this  time  was  curtailed  of  the  beginning  as 
well  as  of  the  end.  The  extract  commenced  with 
the  grave-digging  music. 

The  best  performance  of  the  evening  was  a  spark- 
ling comic  duet  from  Auber's  "  Mason  and  Lock- 
smith," sung  by  Mmes.  Johannsen  and  Von  Berkel. 
It  is  clear  that  this  company  are  better  suited  to  such 
light  opera,  than  to  Fidelia. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  same  programme  was 
represented,  with  the  omission  of  the  Fidelia  ex- 
tract ;  and  so  ended  this  first  and  most  imperfect 
experience  of  German  Opera  in  Boston. 


Concerts. — For  the  third  week  the  field  has  been 
almost  wholly  Thalberg's.  Last  Saturday  even- 
ing the  Music  Hall  was  filled,  even  upon  the  stage, 
with  audience  to  his  "  last."  The  bill  contained  the 
names  of  Mmes.  D'Angri,  Johasnsen,  Von 
Berkel,  the  principals  of  the  German  Opera 
troupe,  Mrs.  Barkow,  (who  recited  Gray's  Elegy), 
Herr  Schreiber,  the  trumpeter,  and  Carl  Berg- 
MANN  with  an  orchestra.  The  programme  was  one 
of  the  lengthy  sort,  embracing  various  kinds.  The 
orchestra  gave  the  overture  to  "  Egmont,"  and  that 
to  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  by  Nicolai — not 
a  bad  overture,  but  about  as  suggestive  of  the 
"  Merry  Wives  "  as  it  was  of  '■  AVaverley,"  for  the 
overture  to  which  by  Berlioz  we  found  it  substituted 
at  the  very  last  moment;  also  a  march  from  Tann- 
Jiduser.  Thalberg  played  with  orchestra,  and  with 
masterly  power  and  beauty,  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  E  flat  Concerto ;  also  his  "  Home  "  and 
Concert  Waltzes,  his  Norma  fantasia,  and  the  VolksUed 
and  Friihlingslied  of  Mendelssohn.  The  Quartet 
from  Fidelia:  Mir  ist's  so  wunderlar,  was  sung  almost 
as  badly  as  in  the  opera ;  and  the  Trio  from  Dan 
Juan,  we  are  told,  fared  not  much  better.  Mme. 
Johannsen  sang  again  the  scena  fi-om  Freyschiil:, 
and  Mme.  D'Angri  an  air  from  the  "  Barber  of 
Seville"  and  Ah!  monfils. 

A  theme  of  much  talk,  wonder  and  amusement  at 
this  "  last "  concert,  was  a  Card  of  the  Management, 
scattered  over  the  seats,  announcing,  with  grave  rea- 
sons and  gracious  revelations  of  the  mysteiies  of 
management,  a  series  of  three  "  Half  Dollar  Con- 


certs." Two  of  these  took  place  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  of  this  week,  before  large  audi- 
ences, with  D'Angri,  Johannsen  and  Schreiber  as 
assistants,  and  the  usual  selection  of  pieces.  The 
third  will  be  to-night.  But  the  last  of  the  last,  and 
Thalberg's  "positively  last"  appearance  in  Boston, 
is  proclaimed  for  next  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  interest  in  the  Afternoon   Concerts  of  the 

Orchestral  Union  deepens,  if  the  audience  does 

not  increase,  as   they  approach   their   close.     Last 

Wednesday's  was  the  thirteenth   and   last  but  one. 

The  performances  were  excellent,  and  the  programme 

a  particularly  good  one,  as  follows  : 

1— Symphony,  (E  flat) ; Mozart 

2 — Ariii  from  "  Zanett.1 " Auber 

With  solos  for  Clarinet  by  I.  Schultz. 
3— Overturp:  "  Miiisummer  Night's  Dream,". . .  .Mendelssohn 

4 — Waltz :  Vorstaedtler," Lanner 

5 — Andante  from  Symphony  No.  2 Beethoven 

6 — Concordia  Quadrille Zerrahn 

7 — Finale  from  '•  Lohengrin," R.  Waguer 

Next  Wednesday  will  be  the  last — and  then  we 
shall  begin,  when  it  is  too  late,  to  miss  our  orchestral 
privileges.  May  we  not  suggest,  for  one  item  of  the 
programme,  that  Leonora  overture,  the  No.  3,  which 
was  promised  us  and  not  given  in  the  German  opera, 
and  which  has  not  been  heard  in  any  concert  here 
this  winter.  It  was  always  a  favorite,  and  the  recent 
performance  of  Fidelia  will  clothe  it  with  fresh  in- 
terest, and  make  its  motives  more  intelligible. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Mr.  Editor.  : — There  is  a  remark  in  the  criticism 
of  last  Saturday's  "  Journal  of  Music,"  on  the  per- 
formance of  Fidelia,  which  I  cannot  let  pass  without 
a  few  words.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  We  have  had  to 
grope  our  way  through  most  imperfect,  miserable  first 
representations,  and  almost  perversions,  to  at  last  a 
clear  presentment  of  the  thing.  So  we  came  to  the 
great  symphonies  now  so  generally  loved."  Here  is 
a  trifling  difference  to  be  noticed,  viz. :  the  "^r5t 
representaticns  "  of  the  great  symphonies,  as  given  by 
our  old  ^Boston  Academy,  with  somewhat  limited 
means  and  far  from  perfection,  were  equally  far  from 
being  miserable  representations;  they  were  liked — 
enjoyed — and  created  a  taste  and  desire  for  repeti- 
tions. I  think  it  will  generally  be  found  that  Jirst 
representations  of  classical  compositions,  imperfectly 
and  miserably  given,  are  not  likely  to  produce,  that 
effect — as  was  the  case  last  week  with  Fidelia. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  Keyzer. 

Boston,  April  6,  1857. 

The  days  fixed  for  the  great  Musical  Festival  here 
are  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  21st,  22d 
and  23d  of  May,  immediately  preceding  "Anniver- 
sary week."  There  will  be  an  oratorio  each  morn- 
ing, a  concert  with  Beethoven's  "  Choral  Symphony" 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  possibly  some  oratorio  or 
sacred  concert  also  on  Sunday  evening. ..  .Thal- 
EERG  gives  us  xhe  fourteenth  concert,  (to  say  nothing 
of  Matinees),  of  this  his  second  visit,  this  evening, 
and  his  vertj  last  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  After  that 
he  will  re-visit  Hartford,  Albany,  &c.,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  he  will  join  Strakosch 
and  Company,  under  whose  agency  he  will  make  a 
two  months'  concert  tonr  of  the  West.  Mme. 
D'Angri  in  the  meantime  will  go  South.... Mr. 
Ullman,  we  understand,  expects  to  import  Hector 
Berlioz  and  a  grand  orchestra,  for  concerts  in  the 
New  York  Academy  during  the  coming  year. 
Among  his  thousand  and  one  great  plans,  too,  it  is 
said,  he  contemplates  a  series  of  twelve  oratorios  in 
that  same  Academy.  Query :  Can  these  he  possibly 
the  twelve  unwritten  oratorios  which  one  of  our 
American  composers  wanted  to  contract  with  a  Bos- 
ton music  publisher  to  bring  out  at  the  rate  of  one  a 

month? The  Maretzek-Gazzaniga  troupe, 

fresh  from  their  Pliiladelphia  triumphs,  open  in  New 
York  next  Monday,  with  La  Traviata. 


Something  new  in  the  way  of  concerts  is  announ- 
ced at  the  Tremont  Temple  for  next  Wednesday 
evening.  Mr.  H.  S.  Cutler,  organist  at  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  English 
Cathedral  music,  as  sung  autiphonally,  by  answering 
choirs  of  boys,  is  to  give  us  some  specimens  of  that 
style  of  music.  He  will  be  aided  by  historical  and 
critical  explanations  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  our  well 
known  "Diarist"  and  correspondent.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  found  below  ..  .Master  Ernst 
Perabo,  a  youth  of  eleven  years  old,  of  German 
parentage,  but  reared  in  New  England,  is  well  known 
among  our  Boston  musicians  as  possessing  decided 
talent  for  music.  He  already  plays  upon  the  piano 
and  the  organ,  and  knows  by  heart  difficult  fugues, 
by  Bach,  &c.  He  also  plays  the  violin.  He  is  full 
of  native  intelligence.  All  he  needs  is  thorough  ed- 
ucation in  a  musical  sphere,  where  humbug  has  not 
entered,  and  we  are  happy  to  hear  that  an  effert  will 
be  made  by  subscription  among  our  liberal  friends  of 
music,  to  send  him  to  the  Conservatoire  at  Leipzig. 
It  is  really  due  to  such  decided  indications  of  the 
true  gift. . .  .We  have  received  a  most  capital  photo- 
graphic likeness  of  Thaleerg  from  Messrs.  Ma- 
sury,  Silsbee  &  Case. 

The  following,  from  a  foreign  paper,  will  interest 
those  who  are  curious  to  know  about  Beethoven's 
only  opera : 

As  I  have  already  taken  up  the  pen  for  Fiddio, 
another  not  so  well  known  notice  of  the  other  forms 
in  which  the  same  subject  was  treated  may  be  here 
appropriate.  In  the  year  1798.  there  was  produced 
in  Paris  Leonare;  au,  V Amour  Conjugal,  opera  en  trois 
actes,  paroles  de  J.  N.  JBouilly,  musigue  de  Gaveaux.  It 
was  successful,  and,  some  years  afterwards,  the  text 
was  translated  for  IJeethoven  into  German  by  the 
then  secretary  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Joseph  Sonn- 
leithner,  and  into  Italian  for  Fernando  Paer,  by  some 
one  unknown.  Paer's  opera,  Leonora,  assia  I'Amore 
Conjugale,  was  produced  at  Dresden  in  the  year  1805, 
(simultaneously,  therefore,  with  Beethoven's Z^onorej 
and  subsequently,  translated  into  German,  produced 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1809,  at  the  Karnthnerthor 
Theatre  in  Vienna.  Paer's  music  was  notunsucces- 
ful  (alter  Beethoven's)  even  in  Vienna,  for  it  was 
given  some  few  times  in  1810.  From  that  period, 
however,  Lcanore  disappeared  entirely  from  the  stage, 
while,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  Fiddio  will  long  maintain  its 
ground. 

London. — The  concerts  of  Miss  Ar.\bella  God- 
DARD,  the  pianist,  and  her  performance  of  some  of 
Beethoven's  latest  Sonatas,  (op.  109,  110,  and  111,) 
are  the  theme  of  general  and  unqualified  laudation 
with  the  London  press.  Some  papers  speak  as  if  the 
difficulties  of  these  sonatas  had  proved  insurmount- 
able, and  as  if  their  beauties  had  been  a  sealed  book ; 
but  we  believe  they  are  pretty  well  known  among  the 
best  pianists  in  Germany,  where  the  Beethoven  of  the 
latter  or  third  period  is  Tto  stranger.... The  great 
Handel  Festival  stands  postponed  to  the  15th,  17th 
and  19th  of  June. ...Mr.  Charles  Halle  has  gone 
to  Paris  to  engage  an  orchestra  for  a  series  of  concerts 
to  take  place  during  the  great  Art  exhibition  at 
Manchester. 

The  Musical  World  is  very  severe  upon  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  which,  at  a  recent  election  of  new 
members,  black-balled  such  musicians  as  Mr.  Henry 
Smart  and  Charles  Hall^  in  favor  of  candidates  of 
little  note.  The  Wo7'ld  ceases  "  to  attach  any  artistic 
importance  to  that  Society  and  its  doings."...  .Mr. 
Charles  Salaman  has  been  delivering  three  lectures  at 
the  Marylebone  Institution  on  "Music  and  the 
Dance,"  with  illustrations  of  the  dance  music  of 
various  times  and  nations.. .  .Ella's  "  Musical  Union" 
concerts,  for  some  time  suspended,  are  resumed.  The 
first  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Quartet,  B  flat.  No.  78  (Pleyel  Ed.) Haydn 

Tiio  in  i>.  Op.  70,  Piano,  &c Beethoven 

Part  Song — ''  Departure  " Mendelssohn 

Quartet  in  E,  Op  43  Spohr 

Kleay— "  Peaceful  l!epo.«inc  "—MS Groun 

Gigue,  6-8,  in  G  ;  Fantasia  Meloaique,MS Mozart  &  Derffel 

Madrigal—"  Hard  by  a  fountain  " Waelrent 
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The  quartets  were  played  by  Messrs.  Sainton,  Bla- 
grove,  Goffrie  and  Piatti.  The  Herr  Derffcl,  whose 
name  is  so  oddly  coupled  with  Mozart's,  was  com- 
mended on  Mr.  Ella's  programme  as  a  wonderful 
pianist.  ""With  the  exception  of  Liszt,"  he  says, 
■'few  pianists  more  graphically  transcribe  on  the 
piano-forte  the  elaborate  score  of  great  orchestral 
works," — whereat  the  Musical  M'orhl  is  funny. 

The  Italian  Oper.\. — "We  take  from  T/ic  Lotidon 
Daily  Neivs  the  following  account  of  the  performances 
to  be  given  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  during  the 
approaching  season: 

"The  following  are  the  company  engaged:  Madame 
Alboni;  Mile.  Maria  Spezia,  of  La  Scala,  Milan  &c, 
(her  first  appearance) ;  Mile.  Angiola  Ortolani  of  La 
Scala,  iKic.  (her  first  appearance)  ;.Mlle.  Bailloii,  Mme. 
Franchi,  Mile.  Bcrti,  Mile.  Poma;  Mile.  Treneta 
Ramos,  from  Turin  (her  first  appearance)  ;  and  Mile. 
Piccolomini.  The  tenors  and  basses  are :  Signor 
Antonio  Giuglini,  of  La  Scala,  (S:c.  (his  first  appear- 
ance) ;  Signor  Jacopi,  Signor  Mercurial!,  Signor  Lnigi 
Bottardi  (his  first  appeai-ance),  Signor  Belletti,  Signor 
Beneventano,  Signor  Napoleone  Rossi  Signor  Gio- 
vanni Corsi  (his  first  appearance),  Signor  Baillou, 
Signor  de  Soros,  Signor  Gariboldi,  and  Signor  Filippo 
Vialetti  (his  first  appearance). 

"This  list,  beside  the  principal  favorites  of  last  year, 
contains  several  new  names  of  great  Continental 
fame,  particularly  Mile.  Spezia,  Mile.  Ortolani,  Signor 
Giuglini,  the  most  celebrated  tenor  in  Italy,  and 
Signor  Vialetti,  a  basso  profondo  of  renown.  For  the 
ballet  we  are  to  have  our  old  favorites,  Marie  Taglioni, 
Rosati,  Paul  Taglioni,  &c.,  beside  a  number  of  others 
whose  names  are  as  yet  unknown  in  England. 

"The  theatre  is  to  open  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of 
April,  with- La  Favorifa  in  which  the  new  stars  Mile. 
Spezia,  Signor  Vialetti,  and  Signor  Giuglini,  will 
appear,  and  with  the  ballet  La  Esmeralda  (for  the 
first  time  these  ten  years),  in  which  the  heroine  will 
be  represented  by  Wile.  Pocchini,  described  as  a 
dansciise  of  the  highest  order.  Soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  theatre.  Mile.  Ortolani  will  appear,  with 
Giuglini,  in  the  Pnritani,  Mile.  Piccolomini  will 
arrive  early  in  April,  and  will  appear  in  a  number  of 
new  characters  beside  those  which  she  performed  last 
season.  Mme.  Alboni  is  to  arrive  before  the  1st  of 
May,  and  will  make  her  first  appearance  this  season 
as  Azucena  (the  gipsy),  in  the  Trovatore.  Don 
Giovanni  is  promised,  with  a  cast  of  unprecedented 
strength,  including  Spezia,  Ortolani.  and  Piccolomini, 
in  the  characters  of  Donna  Anna,  Donna  Elvira,  and 
Zcrlina.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  production  of  any 
new  opera;  but  two  new  ballets  are  announced,  the 
one  for  Marie  Taglioni,  the  other  for  Rosati.  The 
subscription  for  the  season  will  consist  of  thirty 
nights." 

Pakis. — The  immediate  hopes  of  the  Grand-Opera 
are  founded  on  the  new  ballet  of  MM.  Scribe  and 
Auber,  to  be  called  Marco  Spada,  doubtless  taken 
from  the  opera  of  the  same  name,  by  the  same  authors, 
produced  last  year  at  the  Opera-Comique.  Mesdames 
Rosati  and  Ferraris  will  both  sustain  principal  parts. 
Some  expectations  are  also  entertained  of  a  new  two- 
act  opera,  Francois  Villon,  by  M.  Merabree.  The 
indisposition  of  Madame  StefFanone  has  led  to  the 
postponement  of  /  Puritani,  at  the  Italiens,  which 
theatre  is  announced  to  be  closed  on  the  31st  instant. 
The  success  of  Oheron  at  the  Theatrc-Lyrique  increas- 
es nightly.  The  Bouffes-Parisiens  has  produced  a 
new  operetta  in  one  act,  entitled  Apres  VOrage,  the 
words  by  M.  Boisseaux,  music  by  M.  Galibert,  which 
promises  to  have  a  run.  On  Monday  week  Mozart's 
Requiem  was  executed  by  the  Socit^lfe  des  Jeunes 
Artistes  du  Conservatoire  in  the  Church  of  the  Made- 
leine, under  the  direction  of  M.  Pasdeloup.  M.  Cal- 
zado  intends  having  a  new  repertoire  for  the  Theatre- 
Italien  next  year.  His  son  has  gone  to  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  nefjociating  with  Mercadante.  M.  Calzado 
wishes  to  produce  in  the  Salle-Ventadour,  several  of 
the  works  of  this  celebrated  composer,  who  is  admired 
everywhere  but  in  Paris.  It  is,  however,  desirable, 
indeed  important,  that  the  illustrious  comnoser  should 
superintend  their  production  himself.  Mercadante, 
(says  M.  de  Rovray,  in  his  last  fenilleton  in  the  Mon- 
iteur),  is  the  intimate  friend  of  Rossini,  and  perhaps 
this  fact  may  triumph  over  his  natural  ideness  ;  for 
nothing  in  the  world  lias  yet  induced  him  to  leave 
Naples,  where  he  is  perfectly  contented,  greatly 
esteemed,  and  enjoys  the  same  position  as  Auber  in 
Paris.  At  this  moment  Mercadante  has  a  new  opera 
in  rehearsal  at  the  San  Carlo.  If  the  work  succeeds 
as  every  one  expects,  M.  Calzado  will  produce  it  in 
Paris.  M.  Calzado's  troupe  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  new  talent,  worthy  of  being  placed  at 
the  side  of  Mario.  Alboni,  Graziani,  and  other  distin- 
guished artists.  Everybody  is  speaking  about  Giulini, 
one  of  the  best  tenors  in  Italy. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  the  reprise  of  M.  Halfevy's 
L* Eclair  proved  a  great  success.  The  principal 
characters  were  sustained  by  Madame  Duprex-Van- 
denheuvel,  Mile.  Boulart,  MM.  Barbot  and  Jordan. 

Mademoiselle  Piccolomini  took  her  benefit  on  Mon- 
day the  26th  ult,  at  the  Italians,  when  La  Traoiata 
was  given  with  a  concert.  The  Salle  Ventadour  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  the  lady  recalled  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  performance.     M,  Calzado  has 


re-engaged  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini  for  three  sup- 
plementary representations  of  La  Traviata.  When 
these  are  given,  Verdi's  opera  will  have  been  performed 
sixteen  times  at  the  Italiens.  Signor  Mario  and 
Graziani  have  appeared  on  each  occasion  in  the 
Traviata  with  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini. 

Philadelphia. — Fitzgerald  gives  us  the  following 
report  of  opera  at  the  new  Academy  of  Music  during 
the  last  week  of  March  : 

"Wednesday,  March  2oth La  Traviata. 

Friday,  "     27th.. . -Barblere  di  Seviglia. 

Saturday,  "     28th Lucrczia  Borgia. 

Monday,  *'    30th... Linda  di  Chamounix. 

Wednesday,  April  1st Barbiere  di  Seviglia. 

Friday  night  witnessed  the  debut  of  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillipps,  from  Boston,  in  the  sparkling  ru^e  of  Rosina. 
This  lady  has  been  successful  latterly  in  Havana,  and 
comes  to  us  heralded  with  no  mean  renutation  as  an 
American  Prima  Donna.  Miss  Phillipps  is  good 
lookinir.  has  a  voluntuous  form,  and  with  more  anima- 
tion micht  show  off  to  better  advantage.  Neverthe- 
less, she  has  a  fine  voice,  and  is  to  all  appearances  an 
excellent  musician.  As  Rosina,  she  lacked  the 
vivacitv  but  not  the  musical  education  of  that  young 
lady.  She  has  studied  in  a  good  school,  and  we  think 
she  deserves  great  credit,  as  an  artiste  of  the  Divine 
Art.  The  Music  Lesson,  in  Act  2nd.  was  remarkable 
in  point  of  execution  ;  there  Miss  Phillipps  displayed 
the  resonmes  of  her  voice  to  great  advantage.  And 
so  in  the  Finale,  where  she  introduced  Non  viu  mesta^ 
from  Cenerenfola,  very  eifectively.  Next  in  import- 
nnce  comes  Figaro,  the  merry  barber,  with  a  not  very 
fitting  representative  in  Assoni.  Amodio  seemed  to 
US  the  most  successful  in  his  role  of  Friar  Basil,  which 
he  rendered  with  exreedins  gusto.  Brignoli,  poor 
Siijnor,  wns  incorrigible.  Count  Almaviva  was  miss- 
imr  from  the  scene;  we  only  saw  and  heard  Brignoli, 
with  his  sweet,  tender,  bewitchino:,  ravishing  voice. 
The  orchestra  wanted  nicety,  of  execution,  it  was  all 
too  noisy  and  unnractised,  notwithstanrling  the 
reneated  attemnts  of  the  handsome  and  indomitable 
Mnx  to  control  it. 

On  ST,turdavnis:ht  was  repeated  "Lncrezia  Borgia," 
with  Miss  Phillipps  ir.  the  role  of  Orsini.  She  jrave 
much  satisfaction  in  this  character,  and  on  the  whole 
was  better  liked  than  on  the  first  night. 

"Linda  di  Chamounix'  was  repeated  on  Monday 
niffht  to  a  fine  house,  with  even  greater  eclat  than  the 
first  night.  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  pleased  very 
much  in  the  role  of  Pierotto.  Signor  Arnoldi,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  and  could  not  please. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga's  benefit  took  place  on  Friday  of 
.last  week  in  Verdi's  Lidsa  Miller^  which  has  since 
been  repeated  several  times.  The  role  of  Luisa  Mil- 
ler, it  is  said,  was  written  for  her. 


Jidujjrtisfim^ttts. 

THALBERa'S 
LAST     FIFTY    CENT    CONCERT. 

MUSIC  HALL,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  11. 


Admission  Fifty  Cents  —  Seats  reserved  without  extra  charge. 


Madame  D'ANGRI, 

Madame  .TOHANNRKN. 

Mr.  SCHREIBER. 

SiGNOu  ABELLA. 
Mr.  TITALTiERG  will    play  Norma,   the   Prayer  of  Mnses, 
The  ITu^uc'Dots,  Peniiratnis.  and   two  Songs  by  Mendelssohn. 
The  prnoiriinirue  eontains  twelve  pieees. 

Tieke's  GOient.s,  to   he  had  at  Hus.=eU  &  niehardson's,  291 
Washington  street,  and  at  the  door.    Seats  reserved  without 
exfra  rharge. 
Doors  open  at  l}.i  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  14.... MUSIC  HALL. 
ONLY    AFTERNOON     CONCERT. 

Positively  Last  Appearance  in  Boston. 

S.  THALBERG.  Mme.  D'ANGRI. 

M'ME.  JOHANNSEN,        Mr.  SCHREIBER. 
Poors  open  at  2  Ja  —Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clocil. 
The  sale  of  seats  commences  April  13. 


On  MONDAY,  Thalberg's  only  Fifty  Cent  Concert  in  Salem. 

nVTRS.     J.     3VE.     I^/IOZ-A-IiT-, 

(Formerly  Miss  Sophia  Bothamly,) 
M'ill  pive  her  first  and  only 

GRAND    CONCERT 

In  Boston  prioi-  to  h<  r  departure  for  Europe, 
Jh^T    T  K,  E  HVn  O  ONT  T    TEOVEI'LE, 

Saturday  Evening,  April  18,  1857, 

J'  ssisted  by 

Miss  TWICHELL,    Mr.  ADAMS,    Mr.  MOZART, 

Mr.  L.  H.  SOUTHARD,  Mr.  W.  R.  BABCOCK, 

THE  GERMAN  TRIO, 

And  the   MENDELSSOHN   CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

lET^'Tickets  50  cents To  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 


.A.     C01>TCEE,T 

— OF — 

English  Cathedral  and  Oratorio  Music, 

By  a  powerful  ANTIPIIONAL  CHOIR,  (the  "  Boston  Chorij- 
ters'  School,")  will  take  place  at  the 

TREMONT    TEMPLE, 

On  Wednesday  Evening,  April  15,  at  7K  o*clk. 

The  music  of  the  first  part  of  tho  Concert  will  be  introduced 
by  brief  hifltoric  and  explanatory  notices  read  by  Alex.  \V. 
Tbayer,  Esq. 

Arrangement  op  TkE  Antiphonal  Cboir. 
Decani— Six  boys  (Trebles).    I  Cantoris— Six  boys  (Trebtes). 

Two  Contra  Tenors.  |  Two  Contra  Tenors. 

Two  Tenors.  I  Two  Tenors. 

Three  Basses.  |  Three  Rasses. 

The  above  chornl  force  is  arranged  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  English  Cathedral  system,  and  is  the  only  choir  of  the  kind 
ever  beard  in  this  country. 

Organist Mr.  H.  S.  Cutler. 

PROGRAMME. 
part  I. 

1— Venite,. ...   Chanted  to  Gregorian  Tone  VTIT. 

2— Te  Deum Tanip,  1556. 

This  composition  is  written  in  the  Dorian  key,  D  minor, 
without  the  B  flat. 

3— Full  Anthem  (without  Organ), Farrant. 

"  Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercies'  sake." 

4— Full  Anthem, S.  Wcbbe,  Sen. 

'•  His  glory  with  perpetual  hymns  proclaim.'' 

5— r?alm  74, !..To  an  Anglican  Chant. 

6— Trio  (Three  Trebles), From  "  Elijah." 

"  Lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  the  mountiiins." 
To  be  t^ung  by  three  Boys,  without  accompaniment. 

7— The  Nicene  Creed, Dr.  Benjj.mia  Rogers. 

"  I  believe  in  one  God." 

8— Te  Deum  (in  F), Travers. 

9— Verse  Anthem, Boyce. 

'^  For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion." 

PART   11. 

1 — Solo, From  the  "  Messiah." 

"  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted." 

Sung  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams. 

2— Chorus, ''Messiah." 

"  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

3— Solo, "Messiah." 

"  Come  unto  him,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden." 
Sung  by  Master  Fred.  White. 

4-Solo, "  Elijah." 

"  If  with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  me." 

Sung  by  Ma.ster  Loring. 

5— Choruis, From  "  Samsou." 

"  0  first  created  be;im,  and  thou  great  word.     'Let  there 
be  light-,'  and  light  was  over  all." 

Single  tickets,  50  cents,  or  three  for  SI,  to  be  had  at  the 
music  stores  and  at  the  Temple. 

ORCHESTRAL    UNION. 

The  above  Society  respectfully  infnrm  the  public  that  the 

L-A-ST    GOISrOEI^T 

Of  the  season  will  be  given  at  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  on 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  April  15,  at  3  o'clock^ 

Carl  Zerrahn, Conductor. 

For  programme,  see  papers  of  the  day. 

Packages  containing  Six  Tickets,  SI ;  Single  Tickets,  25  cts. 
To  he  had  at  the  music  stores  of  E.  H.  Wade,  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson, Tolman,  and  at  the  door. 

MENDELSSOHN  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

TIIE  Summer  Term  commences  April  30th.  Pupils  may 
receive,  as  amateurs  or  teachers,  a  thorough  education  in 
every  department  of  Music.  Also  in  the  Modern  Lanijuaijcs, 
Drawing,  Painting.  &c.,  and  hi.{her  Engli.-th  branches  as 
accessaries.  Situations  secured  to  pupils  who  become  qualified 
to  teach.  A  few  vacancies  for  young  ladies  in  the  family  of 
the  Principal.     For  circulars,  &c.,  address 

EDWARD  B.  OLIVER,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

NEW    MUSICAL    WORKS, 

UECENTLY    PUBLISHED   BY 

OI.IVEIS  BfiTSON   &  CO.,    BOSTOIV. 

BASSIKl'S  ART  OP  SIMGIJVG.  An  Analytical. 
Physiological  and  Practical  System  for  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Voice.  By  Carlo  Bassini.  Edited  by  R.  Storrs  Wil- 
lis    1  vol.  4to.    Price  ^4:. 

COOKE'S  VOCAIi  METHOD.  New  and  revised 
ediuon.  Comprising-  all  the  latest  lessons  and  exercises  of 
the  author      1  vol.  4to,     Price  $3. 

THE  CONCERTIWA.  A  Complete  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion, with  a  choice  Coljeclion  of  Pnpular  Mu-ic.  fnr  thf  (i'-r- 
man  Concertina.  8vo.  Price  50  cts.  NEARLY  READY, 
Instructions  and  Music  for  the  English  Concertina.     5  '  cts. 

THE  PSALMS  OP  LIFE.  A  Compilation  df  Psalms, 
Hymns,  Anthems,  Chants,  &c.,  embodying  the  Spiritua), 
Progressive  and  Reformatory  Sentiments  of  the  present  age. 

F'By  "JonN  S    Adams.    1  vol.  12mo.  cloth.     Price  75  cts. 

Nearly  Ready:  THE  MEMORARE.  A  Collection 
of  Catholic  Music. 

3>TE"S7<i7"    Is/LTy  SXG  :, 

JUST   PUBLISHED    BY 

J.  H.  HIDLEY,  No._544  Broadway,  Albany. 

La  CoNQUfiTE,  Morceau  de  Salon,  by  AuGUSTE 

GOCKEL, 40 

Marche  d'Aurore,  pour  piano,  par  A.  Gockel,..5T 
L'Ondine,  Morceau  '•  "  "  .50 

Something  Sweet,  (comic  medley)  O.  A.  Archer,  31 
The  Witches'  Galop,  for  piano,  by  M.  Liebich,  35 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


FIRST  PREMSUP^  PfANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  airards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


PEOM  THE 

^zssstlustits  OTaritailt  ptMfianu  ^ssatisiiBn 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARIiOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEnAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SIIiVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


EEOM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  Slate  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


Tliis  House  was  estaljlislied  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  np  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  aiedals. 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WABEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 

A    SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL  ■ 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Warerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT  JAMES  W.  TOSE'S,  No.  335  AVASHINGTON  STREET. 


s.   ^.   :^ .^!L Hi x> , 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  atKev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 


Anthems  for  tlic  coming  Season. 
Novello's  Ch^ap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      y?    Broadway^  N.Y. 

EASTER- TinE. 

BOYCE.— IP  WE  BKLTEVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED.    Terse, 

A.  B.     Yocal  score,  3S  cts  ;  Vocal  parts,  19  eta. 
HEI.MORE  and  WEALE.— CAROLS  FOR  EASTER- 
TIDE.   Edited  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  IIelmore  anil  the  Rev. 

,7.  M.  Neale.     18mo.  13c.     Post   free,   music  folio,  .'Sl,13. 
HANDEL.— 1  KNOW  THAT  MY   REDEEMER  LIVETH. 

Soprano  solo,  19c. 

Since  by  man  came  death.    13c.     Vocal  parts,  50c. 

Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery.     Recit.  B.  )  -.q 

The  trumpet  shall  sound.     Air,  B.  ,  ^^^' 

Then  shall  be  brou?;ht  to  pass.     Recit.        J 

0  Death,  wliere  is  thy  sting.     Duet,  A.  T.    J  25c. 

But  thanks  be  to  God.     Chorus.  ) 

■  Then  shall  the  eyes.~He  shall  feed  hia  flock.    Air,  13c. 

His  yoke  is  easy.     Chorus,  19c. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  :  Chorus.    He  was  despised  : 

Air,  A.     Vocal  score,  25c.     Vocal  parts,  16c. 
HERMAN.— JESUS     CHRIST    IS    RISEN    TO-DAY.— 

(Hymn,)  38c. 

Lift  up  3  our  heads.    Anthem,  63c. 

JACKSON,  (Masham.)-CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.     13c. 

Vocal  parts,  13c. 
KENT.— HEAR  MY   PRAYER.      Verse,  two  trebles,  and 

chorus.    Folio,  19c,    Octavo,  6c.    Chorus  parts,  3c. 
The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.     Verse   for   treble  or   tenor 

and  bass,  with  chorus,  50c.    Vocal  parts,  25c. 
MONK,  ^\'.  H.— TlIK  EASTER  HYMN,  -'Jesus  Christ  is 

risen  to-day."    Cheadte  Prize  Composition.    13c. 
NORRIS,  THOS.— HEAR   MY    PRAYER.    Treble  solo, 

with  chorus,  44c. 
NOVELIiO.— THE  EASTERN  HYMN,  newly  adapted  and 

variously  harmonized,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 

25c.     Class  copy,  So. 
The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19c.    Vocal  parts,  13c.    Class 

copy,  in  score,  3c. 
PALESTRINA.- BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.     R.  A. 

T.  T.  B.      31c. 

SE'WEIili.— EASTER  HYMN.    25c. 
STROUD.—HEAR   MY    PRAYER.     Four  voices.    Vocal 

score,  44c.     Vocal  parts,  25c. 
WEBBER.— CHRIST  BEING  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Vocal  score,  19c. 

Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAEOLS  FOR  EASTER-TIDE. 

\*  In  consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the 
Carols  for  Christmas-Tide,  tliere  are  now  i-eady,  by  the  same 
Authors,  and  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms, 

CAROLS 

POR 

Set  to  ancient  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helimore,  M.  A. 
Words,  priucipally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

"With  Melodies. 

ISmo  size,  sewed .13 

Ditto,      in  packets  of  50 5  00 

Ditto,      Compressed  four  Vocal  Parts 25 

"With  Voice-Parts   and   Piano-Forte  Accomp't. 

Folio  music  size 1.13 

The  Words  only. 

32mo.  sewed 03 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 1.25 

These  Carols  may  be  .=;ung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment of  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ari  libiium  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Ba?s,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 

MANUPACTDRERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


TVITU  TnEltt 
PATENT  SOSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Wasiiington  Street,  ISoston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Jnstrurfor  of  tit  ^iaito-fortt,  ©rgan  &  Slsiino"S. 

3    HATWARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DBESEL 

GiTes  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  perquarterof  la  lessons,  onea  week. 


PBUSTTING    OFFICE, 


Important   to   Condactors,  Masters 
and  Leaders  of  Bands. 


BOosE-z-  sz  sonsrs, 

OF    LONDON, 

BEG  to  announce  that  they  ivili  forward,  postage-free,  to  any 
part  of  the  Unired  States  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  celebrated 

Musical  Journals  for  Military  Band,  Stringed 
Band,  and  Brass  Band. 

These  three  works  have  been  in  course  of  publication  many 
years,  and  now  comprise  the  most  extensive  repertoire  of 

STANDARD  &  MODERN  OPERAS,  MARCHES, 
QUICK-STEPS,  DANCES,  &c., 

Arranged  by  C.  Boose,  (Band  Master  Fusilier  Guards,)  and 
other  eminent  Professors.  A  number  of  each  Journal  is  pub- 
lished every  month. 

There  are  now  published  120  numbers  of  the  Military  Jour- 
nal, (for  a  reed  band,)  price  155.  each;  60  numbers  of  the 
Brass  Band  Journal,  price  7s.  each  ;  and  70  numbers  of  the 
Orchestral  Journal,  (for  stringed  band,)  price  5s.  each.  The 
Orchestral  Journal  consists  of  Dance  music  only. 

An  allowance  of  one  third  off  the  marked  price  is  given  to 
the  profession  and  trade.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance  payable  to 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  Music  PrsLiSHERS, 

24  and  28  Holles  St.,  London.  (Eng.) 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  TSo,  86  Pinckney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

f Mtjiir  nf  tjiE  '^ymu  mt  lingiiig, 

V.    S.    HOTEIi. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.    ANDRE    &/    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American    Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works, 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

C?H.Gr.£k-3>a"    :^  TCJ  3:  Xj  33  ES  It , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 


WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

g~\  IVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
\J  and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  ■Washington  Stl-eet, 

B-OSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  IVo.  56  Kneeland  Street, 

C.    BRErSIlVG, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Mrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATINO  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[1;;^=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  eta. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion gplS.OO 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  adyertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

No.    21    SCHOOL    STREET. 


J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

gtnlJ  MtKhx  in  ^Husual  ^txtlKu'iiist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


npx  0f  %xt.  atiir  ITittratiire. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Characteristics  of  C.  M.  von  Weber. 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Zopff,  of  Berlin. 
{Concluded  from  page  10.) 
Weber,  apart  from  the  judgment  of  Beethoven 
and  others,  (on  his  Euryanthe),  had  much  to  suf- 
fer from  criticism,  for  the  very  reason  that  men 
knew  he  took  it  all  too  much  at  heart.  What 
did  he  do  in  his  distress,  when  he  heard  the 
judgment  of  Beethoven,  but  lay  the  score,  with 
tears,  at  the  great  master's  feet !  The  latter  sug- 
gested one  principal  improvement,  soon  underta- 
ken by  Weber,  in  these  words :  "  Do  with  it  as  I 
did  viith  my  Fidelio ;  cut  out  a  third  of  it." 
Beethoven,  it  is  said,  had  not  fared  much  better 
with  his  own  opera. 

In  Berlin  EuryantJie,  on  its  first  appearance, 
had  not  such  poor  success  as  in  Vienna ;  for  here 
the  above  named  party  of  the  Romantic  school, 
which  had  given  Weber  the  first  impulse  and 
encouragement,  had  prepared  beforehand  juster 
expectations.  But  even  here  such  success  as  the 
Freyschulz  had  had,  was  out  of  the  question  ;  it 
was  only  a  succes  d'eHime,  won  by  the  exertions 
of  his  friends.  Weber  found  himself  not  partic- 
ularly elated  by  this  ambiguous  success,  when  the 
next  morning  he  received  a  visit  in  his  chamber 
from  that  young  lawyer,*  who  with  such  true 
perception  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  had  predict- 
ed all  this.  When  Marx,  after  ihe  first  greetings, 
proceeded  to  congratulate  Weber  on  the  success 
obtained  in  Berhn,  the  latter  could  make  no  reply 
but :  "  You  too  !  "  For  pain  and  mistrust  pressed 
tears  from  his  eyes.  But  although  there  lay  so 
open  a  confession  in  this  outright  utterance  of 

*  Referendarius :  a  small  lawyer  who  practices  in 
the  courts  without  emolument,  and  not  a  reviewer,  as 
it  was  wrongly  translated  in  our  last. — Ed. 


his  noble,  much  deceived  heart ;  although  he  felt 
the  force  of  criticism  and  all  too  candidly  per- 
ceived and  owned  the  errors  which  he  had  com- 
mitted to  his  own  harm,  still  his  declining  health, 
and  the  neglect  of  thorough  critical  self-studies  in 
his  youth,  interfered  with  that  classical  aspiration, 
to  which  he  felt  an  ever  livelier  impulse,  and  of 
which  he  more  and  more  recognized  the  necessi- 
ty. The  rusty,  homely  rococo  critics  of  the  time 
tormented  Weber  after  his  Freyschulz  ivith  their 
learned  objections  :  that  it  was  too  much  people's 
music  ;  that  it  had  nothing  which  betrayed  the 
educated  musician,  who  had  learned  something ; 
that  it  was  tasteless,  horribly  trivial,  &o.  Weber 
consequently  set  about  it  in  earnest  to  meet  these 
objections,  and,  as  he  said,  to  satisfy  "  the  learned  " 
also.  But  already  this  remark  betrayed  that 
what  he  v/ished  to  do  was  something  altogether 
strange  to  him,  something  that  lay  beyond  him ; 
and  the  result  was  that  in  the  Euryanthe,  which 
he  was  moved  to  compose  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  found  in  it  material  for  '■  learned  music,"  the 
critical  gentry  wholly  overlooked  or  purposely 
ignored  these  efforts  he  had  made  to  stop  their 
cry ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  public,  for  whom 
the  melodious  passages  and  pieces  of  this  opera 
were  intended,  had  their  impression  obKterated 
by  these  very  efforts  of  the  composer,  and  pro- 
nounced the  opera  unintelligible  and  "  too  learn- 
ed." 

Weber's  natural  tendency  to  the  romantic- 
sentimental  is  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  one 
side  on  his  youthful  compositions,  and  on  the  other 
on  his  strongest  work,  the  Freyschulz.  Unfortu- 
natelj',  too,  with  velvet  glove,  it  often  drew  him 
down  again  into  a  less  justifiable  sentimentality, 
at  times  when  his  genius  sought  to  gather  itself 
up  as  for  a  grander  and  more  lasting  effort.  This 
sentimental  relapse  is  all  the  more  perceptible, 
when  some  nobler  characteristic  trait  has  unfolded 
itself  the  moment  before,  and  when  the  music 
has  been  on  the  point  of  transporting  the  audi- 
ence in  the  most  vivid  manner  to  the  situation 
represented. 

A  striking  instance,  among  many  others,  in 
which,  owing  to  less  decided  situations,  this  fault 
does  not  stand  so  sharply  out,  is  the  great  aria 
of  Caspar  in  the  first  Act.  AVith  genial  abandon 
Weber  unfolds  a  true  portrait  of  this  mysterious, 
malicious,  misanthropic  character,  this  creature 
of  despair,  and  enchains  our  interest  in  a  high 
degree  by  the  closeness  of  the  music  to  the  sub- 
ject. All  at  once  Herr  Caspar  falls  entirely  out 
of  his  role  and  becomes  as  tender  as  a  woman ; 
and  with  this  sentimentality  our  deeper  interest 
begins  to  cool,  and  there  is  nothing  left  us  but 
mere  musical  delectation  in  its  graceful  and 
attractive  turns.    In  the  same  way  Weber  loses 


himself  many  a  time  in  the  character  of  Agatha, 
which  certainly  for  a  composer  of  his  nature  was 
one  of  the  most  inveigling.  On  the  other  hand 
all  that  pertained  to  the  popular,  the  purely  nat- 
ural element,  as  almost  the  entire  part  of 
Aennchen,  (little  Anna),  is  everywhere  carried 
out  in  a  wholesome,  natural,  fi'esh  and  life-like 
manner,  ivithout  any  halfnesses  or  too  great  ten- 
dencj'  to  darling  turns.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
genius  lilce  Weber's  alone  was  able  to  protect  the 
childish  "  Wolf's  Glen  "  for  any  length  of  time 
against  just  ridicule  ;  and  his  characteristic  tone- 
pictures  are  too  well  known  and  celebrated,  to 
require  that  anything  should  be  said  about  them. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  one  remark  about 
his  very  rich  and  fascinating  overtures.  With 
instrumental  works  without  text,  the  larger  pubhc 
fare  in  about  the  same  way  that  they  do  with 
paintings ;  those  are  their  favorites  which  offer 
them  an  effective  treatment  either  of  something 
that  lies  near  to  actual  life,  so  that  they  are 
charmed  with  its  naturalness,  as  in  a  picture  of 
"  still  hfe  ;  "  or,  on  the  contrary,  of  objects  lifted 
to  the  clouds,  etherialized,  wherein  one  may 
sweetly  revel  in  the  heaven  of  his  own  fancy. 
Intermediate  objects  seldom  captivate  the  greater 
multitude.  The  public  think  too  little  in  things, 
which,  from  want  of  culture,  excite  in  them  no 
deeper  interest  beyond  mere  sensuous  delectation 
(whence  the  term  dilettante')  ;  they  do  not  think, 
and  do  not  enjoy  from  the  standpoint  where  the 
intention  of  the  artist  seeks  to  place  us ;  they 
enjoy  absolutely,  simply.  Hence  historical  paint- 
ings, taken  from  a  past  age  remote  from  our  own 
interests,  charm  the  least,  unless  they  be  mere 
tinsel  for  the  eye. 

An  overture  should  prepare  the  hearer,  by  a 
concise  description,  for  the  situations,  for  the  pas- 
sions of  the  opera  ;  yet,  without  presupposing  any 
sort  of  acquaintance  with  the  drama  that  is  to 
follow.  But  for  such  a  preparation  those  ideas 
alone  are  proper,  which  will  serve  for  the  unfold- 
ing of  such  a  description ;  that  is,  such  as  make 
only  this  impression,  are  readily  apprehended  and 
and  do  not  lead  the  mind  off.  Thus  the  overtures 
of  Gluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  not  less  those 
of  Mendelssohn,  at  least  in  this  respect,  present 
a  rounded  and  complete  preface,  without  presup- 
posing any  acquaintance  with  the  melodies  of  the 
opera.  Weber,  on  the  contrary,  turned  off  into 
a  path,  which  has  been  variously  travelled  since 
him  with  unavoidably  the  greatest  aberrations, 
when  he  used  for  main  themes  to  his  overtures 
the  taking  melodies  from  the  opera  itself— melo- 
dies based  often  upon  some  situation  which  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  denouement,  and  which, 
beincr  without  text,  lose  all  hold  upon  a  deeper 
understanding.    By  tliis  means  certainly  he  ca- 
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tered  better  for  the  thoughtless  crowd  of  absolute 
dilettanti,  and  perhaps  exercised  more  attraction 
on  the  masses;  but  as  an  artist  he  prejudiced  be- 
forehand their  understanding  of  the  matter  he 
had  undertaken  to  present.  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  Gluck  also  interweave  thoughts  from  the 
opera  into  their  overtures ;  but  they  are  very 
carefhl  to  take  only  those  of  such  decided  stamp, 
that  they  help  to  prepare  the  mind  coi-rectly ;  and 
then  they  employ  them  only  as  introduction  or 
as  episode,  as  in  the  overtures  to  Don  Juan, 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Leonora,  (in  C  major). 
Weber's  overtures,  on  the  contrary,  especially  in 
the  second  theme,  fall  off  into  the  Potpourri 
style ;  this  is  true  of  the  Freyschiilz,  as  of  the 
Euryanthe,  the  Preciosa,  &c.,  and  most  strikinglj- 
true  of  the  Oberon.  At  this  point  Weber  -vao- 
lently  breaks  the  spell  of  his  life-like  description, 
so  full  of  character  and  so  faithful  often  to  the 
truth ;  makes  far  too  great  a  concession  to  the 
multitude,  and  all  the  beautifully  germinating  de- 
votion is  over ;  the  audience  is  simply  amused 
and  longingly  waits,  after  the  return  of  the  first 
more  tedious  thought,  for  the  repetition  of  that 
tempting  sugar  work,  which  does  not  keep  them 
waiting  long,  and  now  dazzles  them  with  all  the 
greater  splendor.  By  this  turn  Weber  gave  the 
signal  for  a  whole  host  of  similarly  put  together, 
but  not  equally  inspired  overtures;  they  had 
learned  of  a  revered  master,  both  for  themselves 
and  for  the  pleasure-loving  public,  to  take  life 
easily. 

Rossini  was  already  peeping  in  here  like  a 
rogue,  who  had  just  then  begun  completely  to 
turn  the  heads  of  the  best  and  bravest  people. 
When  the  composer  had  cooked  up  enough  to 
fiirnish  forth  his  splendidly  and  daintily  set 
tables,  then,  like  a  prudent  and  experienced 
cook,  he  never  omitted  to  stimu'a'e  the  appetite 
by  the  nicely  prepared  ragout  of  h's  overtures. 

Precisely  at  the  time  when  Weber's  fame,  that 
had  been  kindled  by  the  Freyschiitz,  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction  by  the  sad  fate  of  the  Eui-y- 
anthe,  did  Rossini  reap  his  first  dazzling  triumphs. 
This  was  not  without  its  injurious  influence  upon 
Weber's  mind,  which  more  and  more  opened 
itself  to  bitterness  ;  it  so  excited  him  and  dazzled 
him,  that  this  same  Weber,  who  had  once  so  ear- 
nestly conjured  Meyerbeer  to  remain  German, 
now  unfaithful  to  these  principles,  frecjuently  in 
his  Oberon  strayed  off  after  Rossini,  and  studied 
effect  by  an  arbitrary  mixture  of  German  and 
Italian  turns. 

Nevertheless  Oberon  contains  still  glorious 
treasures  of  true  German  music,  and  what  is  far 
more  important,  true  description ;  as  for  example 
in  the  elfin  scenes,  which  even  Mendelssohn  has 
not  surpassed ;  in  the  overture  too,  there  is  a 
brave  essay  of  polyphony.  But  Weber  was, 
alas !  too  sick  to  exercise  the  necessary  self-con- 
trol. Outward  impressions  gained  ever  more  a 
stronger  influence  over  him,  and  challenged  him 
as  to  a  formal  conflict  with  the  hostile  elements. 
His  enfeebled  bod)-  yielded  to  this  soul  struso-le, 
and  to  the  chicanes  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
England,  in  a  foreign  language,  on  the  part  of 
narrow-minded  singers,  arising  from  the  bad  trans- 
lation of  the  Oberon.  Weber  was,  as  we  have 
said,  in  spite  of  all  there  was  new,  invaluable, 
popular,^  and  thus  far  unsurpassable  in  his  works, 
too  specific  a  musician,  too  much  a  man  of  feel- 
ing, to  soar  up  to  that  summit  of  the  arch  of  Rea- 
son,_  whence  the  classical  musician,  standing  above 
his  impressions,  overlooks,  controls  and  regulates 
himself  and  his  emotions. 


Ths  Italians  in  Russia.— Mme.  Bosio. 

(Correspondence  Lnnd.  Ma.s.  "^'orld.) 

All  your  readers  who  profess  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  Madame  Bosio  (and  I  address 
myself  to  no  others)  will  be  glad  to  hear  how  she 
has  been  occupied  during  her  recent  sojourn  in 
Russia.  In  tlie  first  place,  I  must  hasten  to  say 
that  the  liquidity  of  her  tones  has  not  been 
interfered  with  by  the  congealing  power  of  the 
Russian  frost.  In  the  second,  1  must  chronicle 
her  almost  unprecedented  success  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  her  altogether  unprecedented  success 
at  Moscow — where  no  first-rate  Italian  singer, 
properly  supported,  ever  appeared  before  the 
epoch  of  the  coronation  of  the  present  emperor. 
I  am  aware  that  many  persons  will  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  a  Russian  reputation,  and  sneer  at  the 
notion  of  a  success  achieved  in  Moscow.  In 
truth,  when  so  accomplished  a  singer  as  Madame 
Bosio  makes  her  appearance  before  a  new  public, 
the  principal  honor  involved  in  her  success  is  that 
wliich  reflects  upon  the  discernment  and  taste  of 
her  audiences.  But  it  should  be  remembered  at 
the  same  time,  that  almost  all  the  great  Italian 
singers,  who  have  been  heard  in  London  and 
Paris  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have  found 
their  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  the 
representations  of  the  Italian  Opera  and  the 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  are  attended 
with  so  much  eagerness,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  place  on  the  subscription  list  of  the  former,  and 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  season  ticket  for  the 
latter.  In  short,  the  Russian  amateurs  really  love 
music  ;  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  music 
of  the  first  kind,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
orchestras,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  native 
instrumentalists,  proves  that  the  nation  can 
execute  as  well  as  appreciate.  I  speak  especially 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
which  consists  of  only  forty  performers  (about  the 
number  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon's  band  of  the 
Orchestral  Union),  and  which,  by  long  and 
continuous  practice,  has  attained  almost  the  per- 
fection of  enaernble.  The  orchestra  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  numbering  twice  the  number  of  executants, 
owes  its  completeness  to  the  fact  that  the 
performers  take  rank  in  the  Government  service, 
to  preserve  which  it  is  necessary  they  should 
remain  in  the  band  of  the  Government  theatre. 
After  a  certain  number  of  years'  service,  each 
performer  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  like  any  other 
Government  officer ;  and  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  considered  that  the  musical  reputation  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Italian  Opera  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  theatre  in  Russia, 
it  will  be  at  once  understood  that  its  musicians  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  quitting  it  for  any  slight 
reasons,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them 
remain  in  it  during  the  whole  of  their  pi-ofessional 
hfetirac.  This  "  permanency,"  so  much  admired 
by  Mr.  Carlyle,  of  course  produces  its  usual  results 
in  music  as  in  all  other  things,  and  the  orchestra 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Italian  Opera  exhibits  an 
excellence  which,  under  another  system,  might 
never  have  been  attained. 

All  this  is  intended  to  show  that  Bosio's  success 
in  Russia  is  a  success  not  to  be  despised ;  indeed 
she  has  nowhere  been  more  thoroughly  and  more 
warmty  appreciated,  from  her  appearance  in 
Moscow  at  the  State  representation,  when  her 
brilliant  vocalization  in  Norina  was  received  in 
involuntary  silence  by  an  audience  which  had 
been  invited  by  the  Emperor  to  hear  L'EUsir 
d'Amore  without  being  permitted  to  laugh  at 
Lablache ! — down  to  her  last  appearance  in  the 
Traviata,  when  her  pathetic  acting  and  her 
charming  execution  of  music,  which  with  all  its 
original  insipidity  becomes  touching  as  "  inter- 
preted" by  her,  caused  her  to  be  "  recalled"  some 
dozen  times,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  I  had 
iftiagined  was  not  to  be  found  out  of  Italy.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Bosio  was  advertised  to 
appear  last  season  in  the  Traviata,  at  the  Lyceum, 
but  Piccolomini  having  forestalled  her  in  the  part 
at  Her  INlajesty's,  and  the  public  moreover 
appearing  satisfied  with  that  young  lady's  style  of 
singing,  it  of  course  became  unbecoming  on  the 
part  of  the  former  vocalist  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petition from  which  nothing  was  to  be  gained. 


This  summer,  however,  in  case  of  Piccolomini's 
non-appearance,  it  will  be  profitable  to  her  late 
admirers  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
hearing  the  part  of  Marguerite  Gauthier,  executed 
without  "  piquancy"  or  accrochc-cceurs,  by  the 
most  accomplisheci  soprano  of  the  present  day. 
A  low-minded  realist  might  object  in  Madame 
Bosio's  performance  of  the  part  to  her  lady-like 
demeanor.  She,  in  fact,  looks  like  a  joung  girl 
accidentally  living  in  the  region  of  the  Dames  nux 
Camellas,  where  she  appears  quite  depaysee.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Dame  aux  Cumelias — on 
the  stage  as  in  real  life — is  tolerable  under  no 
other  circumstances,  and  that  in  order  not  to  be 
oH'ensive,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  fii'st  instance,  that 
she  should  not  look  like  what  she  is.  It  has 
always  been  my  conviction  that  the  original 
representative  of  the  part  in  Dumas'  drama  (or 
comedy  as  it  ought  to  be  called, — its  chief  merit 
being  that  it  gives  us  a  lively  representation  of 
manners  in  the  quartier  Breda)  owed  a  large  part 
of  her  success  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  she 
"  looked  the  part."  And  in  support  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
provinces  where  the  public  are  not  familiar  with 
the  dress,  manners,  and  bearing  of  the  first-class 
lorette,  Madame  Doche  failed.  But  the  Dame  nux 
Come'lias  at  the  Vaudeville,  to  a  more  pure-minded 
person  than  an  habitual  theatre-goer  is  likely  to 
be,  was  doubtless  a  very  offensive  exhibition.  At 
all  events  there  is  a  great  contrast  between  the 
performance  of  the  French  actress  and  that  of 
the  Italian  singer  in  the  same  part,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  purifying 
influence  of  the  music,  although  the  air  of  the 
last  act  is  angelic  as  executed  b)'  Madame  Bosio. 
Calzolari  was  Madame  Bosio's  tenor,  of  whom 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  the  public  of  London 
have  already  heard  and  applauded  the  feeble 
gentleman  in  the  ungrateful  character  of  the 
amant  de  cceur.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  we 
had  no  tenor  but  Calzolari  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  The  "  robust"  parts  were  taken  by 
Bettini  (the  big  one),  and  his  performance  with 
Bosio  and  the  contralto,  de  Cleric  (who  has  vastly 
improved),  in  the  Trovatore,  was  especially  suc- 
cessful. The  principal  baritone  was  de  Bassini. 
The  seconda  donna  (appearing  sometimes  as 
prima  donna — in  the  jSIorina  of  Don  Pasquale, 
for  instance)  was  the  interesting  Marai. 

— 4        !■         > 

Boarding  Scliool  Music. 

(From   "  Music  and  Education,"  by  Dr.  Mainzee. 
London,  1848.) 

Whence  does  music  receive  its  greatest  injury, 
its  deepest  wounds  ?  From  those  who  should  be 
its  natural  guardians,  and  the  most  jealous  de- 
fenders of  its  beauty  and  purity — the  parents  of 
children  and  the  managers  of  schools,  especially 
schools  for  female  education.  To  study  music  is, 
to  them,  nothing  but  to  learn  to  play  the  piano. 
You  may  have  talent,  or  you  may  have  none,  you 
must  learn  it  under  penalty  of  being  taxed  with 
having  received  but  an  indifferent  education.  In 
what,  then,  consists  this  study  of  the  piano  ?  In 
sitting  so  many  hours  daily  before  the  instrument, 
having  the  fingers  curved,  and  stretched,  and 
trained ;  and  after  having  thus  passed,  in  the 
most  tedious  and  thoughtless  of  studies,  the  most 
precious  and  invaluable  hours  of  life,  what  know- 
ledge has  been  acquired  V  Have  they  become 
musicians  for  their  pains  ?  Has  the  science  of 
music  been  revealed  to  them  ?  Have  they  learn- 
ed to  understand,  to  judge,  to  analyze  a  musical 
compositionin  its  technical  construction  and  poet- 
ical essence  V  Or,  have  they  learned  to  produce, 
after  their  own  impulse,  a  musical  tiiought,  to  de- 
velopc  it,  and,  in  a  momentaneous  inspiration,  to 
make  the  heart  speak  in  joyful  or  plaintive  strains, 
according  to  their  mood  of  mind '?  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  A  few  have  learned  to  play  a  sonata, 
perhaps  a  concerto:  a  greater  number  have 
reached  variations,  but  by  far  the  greatest  majori- 
ty only  quadrilles  !  This  playing  of  quadrilles, 
this  training  of  the  fingers,  mothers  complacently 
call  acconiplixhment,  a  refined  education  :  and 
musicians  who  look  with  contempt  upon  musical 
study  and  musical  works  of  this  description,  can 
they  be   surprised  when   the  art   to  which  they 
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have  devoted  themselves,  is  not  appreciated,  not 
understood?  What  can  we  expect,  when  its 
whole  destiny  is  left  in  the  hands  of  matrons  of 
boarding-schools,  who,  generally,  are  clear-sighted 
enougli  to  make  it  an  important  ileyn  of  their  bn- 
siness,  withdraw  the  lion's  part  from  what  is  due 
to  the  teacher,  but  are  ignorant  of  its  very  alpha- 
bet? 

If,  in  musical  education,  great  errors  are  com- 
mitted by  teachers,  the  greatest  of  all  arises  from 
their  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  these  matrons, 
and  their  complacency  in  satisfying  the  wishes 
and  the  vanities  of  the  parents.  Unacquainted 
with  music,  its  loftier  purposes,  and  even  with  its  " 
mechanical  department,  the  latter  are  over- 
anxious, in  their  paternal  solicitude,  to  hear  their 
offspring  play  or  sing  great  pieces.  The  day  is 
fixed  beforehand,  when,  at  a  certain  party,  the 
young  prodigy  should  take  the  whole  company  by 
surprise.  The  teacher,  or  governess,  are  alone 
initiated  into  the  secret ;  and  these  poor  martyrs 
of  ignorance  try  every  means  to  show  the  star  in 
all  its  magnitude.  The  day,  the  great  day 
arrives ;  the  company  begin  to  gather ;  the  grand- 
papa has  taken  bis  arm-chair,  and  now,  O  misery  ! 
begins  the  musical  entertainment.  Papa  feels 
quite  uneasy ;  mama  is  in  a  fever  ;  and  the  juve- 
nile Corinna  is  all  but  fainting.  However,  the 
glorious  moment  has  come  when  the  sun  is  to  rise 
and  dazzle  every  eye.  We  all  have  heard  such 
prodigious  performances.  One  bar  after  the  other 
makes  slowly  its  appearance,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
forced  out ;  when  she  sings,  it  is  in  stammering 
notes  that  she  produces  the  eloquent  A  le  o  cara, 
or  Una  furlicd  higrbna.  Often  overcome  with 
fear  and  emotion,  not  of  the  music,  but  of  the 
heads  and  candles  around  her,  she  stops  short, 
goes  on  again,  l^ut,  alas !  the  black  and  white 
keys  begin  to  melt  into  each  other,  and  to  inter- 
change colors,  until — all  is  darkness  and  confu- 
sion. So  ends  the  first  musical  entertainment, 
and  so  begins  the  musical  career  of  young  per- 
sons in  general :  each  party-day  is  a  new  disap- 
pointment for  the  family  and  visitors,  and  a  day 
of  deep  distress  for  the  poor  victim  of  such  vani- 
ties and  follies. 

It  is  very  certain  that  music,  so  acquired,  must 
become  irksome  and  tedious,  that  it  can  offer  no 
enjoyment  for  the  moment,  no  nourishment  for 
the  mind,  and  throughout  a  whole  lifetime,  no 
compensation  for  the  time,  the  money,  and  the 
tears  it  has  cost.  In  going  directly  against  the 
purpose,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to 
attain  it.  We  would  wish  to  learn  and  love 
music ;  but  you  teach  us  to  dread  and  hate  it : — 
a  system  which  resembles  that  of  the  night  police, 
who  carry  lanterns,  that  the  thieves  may  see  them 
from  a  distance.  AVell  may  we  say  to  those  pa- 
rents, and  boarding-school  Minervas,  that  music 
is  a  dangerous  art.  if  thus  it  becomes,  in  their 
unholy  hands,  an  instrument  of  torment  to  the 
young,  or  if  it  has  to  pass  as  a  blighting  blast, 
over  the  happy  days  of  youth,  and  is,  thanks  to 
them,  a  handmaid  of  vanity,  an  empty,  idle,  stu- 
pid show,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  greedy,  cunning 
speculation,  a  vile,  contemptible  trade  on  the 
other.  Well  may  we  say  to  the  musician,  who 
thus  sacrifices  his  dignity,  betrays  the  art,  and,  as 
a  sordid  usurer,  sells  it  to  the  highest  bidder, 
what  Schiller  said  to  the  literary  tradesman : 
"  Unhappy  mortal !  who,  with  science  and  art, 
the  noblest  of  all  instruments,  efi'ectest  and 
attemptest  nothing  more  than  the  day-dnidge 
with  the  meanest ;  who,  in  the  domain  of  perfect 
freedom,  bearest  about  thee  the  spirit  of  a  slave." 
"  But,"  continues  he,  "  how  is  the  artist  to 
guard  himself  from  the  corruption  of  his  time  ? 
By  despising  its  decisions.  Let  him  look  upwards 
to  his  dignity  and  his  mission,  not  downwards  to 
his  comforts  and  his  wants." 

As  we  do  not  expect  to  change  this  degrading 
system  of  musical  education,  unless  the  parents 
show  a  better  understanding  and  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  art,  it  is  to  them  we  expose  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  total  reform  in  musical  tuition,  and 
say,  either  release  the  child  entirely  from  this 
odious,  mechanical  and  stupifjdng  study,  good 
only  for  nourishing  ostentation  and  self-conceit, 
or  make  it  a  rational,  intellectual  and  noble  agent 
of  moral  education  and  mental  refinement.     The 


more  solid,  the  more  elementary  the  beginning, 
the  sooner  the  end  is  attained.  All  those  who 
learn  music  witli  the  view  to  shine,  will  never 
learn  it  to  satisfj'  the  better  judge.  They  will 
find  the  general  road  too  long,  and,  unlike  com- 
mon mortals,  begin  where  others  finish  ;  fly  with- 
out wings.  They  learn,  by  heart,  like  a  bird,  a 
Cavatina  'and  a  great  Ariu,  and  display  their  sci- 
ence in  drawing-rooms,  turning  henceforth — a 
living  hurdy-gurdy — in  endless  rotation  from  the 
Cavatina  to  the  Aria,  and  from  the  Aria  to  the 
Cavatina.  How  different  those  who  have  learned 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  music  !  they  sing 
every  choral  or  solo  composition,  though  never 
seen  before. 


(From  the-IIome  Jonrnal,'Dtc.  1852.) 

A  TKIBUTB  TO  BOOTH. 

The  veteran  actor,  whope  recent  death  brought  a 
heartfelt  "Alas!  poor  Yorick"  to  many  a  lip,  is 
kindly  treated  in  the  verses  below,  by  an  esteemed 
contributor.  Booth  was  not  an  ordinary  man  ;  and 
we  are  glad  that  his  decease  has  called  forth  so  worthy 
though  inadequate  a  tribute  to  his  memory : 

BOOTH. 

Just  now  it  came  into  my  head, 

I  know  not  how  it  came, 
That  somewhere  I  have  heard  or  read, 
That  Junius  Brutus  Booth  was  dead, 

An  actor  of  great  fame. 

In  Richard  he  was  really  great, 

Though  Kean's  was  lauded  higher : 
All  parts,  when  not  in  tipsy  state, 
He  played  with  judgment  accurate, 
"With  spirit,  force  and  fire. 

His  tragic  powers  high  praise  bespeak — 

His  comic  claims  as  high  ; 
Profound  in  the  absurd  or  w-eak, 
He  made  you  laugh  at  Jerry  Sneak, 

And  almost  made  you  cry. 

For  to  his  sense  with  feeling  rife. 
The  '*  fun"  was  not  the  best — 

That  tragedy  of  common  life. 

The  loving  fool,  the  tyrant  wife, 
He  deemed  a  serious  jest. 

He  was  a  scholar  deeply  versed 

In  old  and  modern  lore ; 
A  poet,  too,  and  not  the  worst; 
His  lines,  when  by  himself  rehearsed, 

AVere  seldom  thought  a  bore. 

At  Holland's  lodgings  once  we  met — 

Our  speech  on  trifles  ran — 
The  nothings  that  we  soon  forget, 
But  leaves  me  an  impression  yet 

Of  *'  wit  and  gentleman." 

A  bard,  the  humblest  of  our  times, 

While  sauntering  down  the  street, 
Together  strung  these  careless  rhymes, 
And  thought  how  oft  ambition  climbs 
As  poor  reward  to  meet ! 

"What  lasts  of  Booth  ? — a  paragraph 

Some  flippant  paper  gives  ; 
A  lie,  or  only  true  by  half, 
To  set  on  barren  fools  to  laugh' — 

And  thus  his  "  glory  "  lives  ! 

Green  boy,  who  seest  on  the  stage 

Some  bully  foam  and  roar, 
Thinkest  it  glorious  to  engage 
Applause,  by  shamming  grief  or  rage, 

Go be  a  fool  no  more  ! 

Few  idols  of  the  box  or  pit 

Might  well  with  Booth  compare ; 

A  genius,  scholar,  poet,  wit, 

For  every  range  of  talent  fit — 

And  Booth  is — what  ? — and  where  ? 

In  vain  his  mind  was  heaven-inspired, 

By  study,  too,  refined — 
All  nature  gave,  or  art  acquired, 
Was  only  for  the  hour  admired, 

And  then  it  passed  from  mind. 


The  next  German  Festival. 

To  the  last  number  of  Fitz;j;crald's  Ci'lij  [tern,  Phil- 
adelphia, we  are  indebted  for  the  following  : — 

Sfvf.nth  Musical  Festival  of  the  German 
Vocal  Socihties  of  the  Union. — Coming  sum- 
mer, our  city  will  be  witness  of  one  of  those  grand 
celebrations  for  which  our  song-levins  Germans  have 
of  late  years  become  so  famed,  and  which  promises 
to  surpass  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  whether  held 
in  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  in  this  City  of  Brotherly 
Love.  These  festivals  have  been  justly  considered 
as  possessing  an  eminenily  national  character,  and 
dispbiying  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  social  elements 
of  German  public  spirit  and  life,  in  the  midst  of 
American  conventionalism,  and  have  won  encomiums 
of  admiration  from  all  classes  of  our  society. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  were  commenced  last 
May,  and  the  preparations  are  of  the  most  complete 
kind,  no  expense  or  pains  being  spared  to  give  eclat 
to  this  celebration.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
proceedings : — 

1 — Saturday    (June    13th)    Eve    of    the    Festival. 
Reception  of  the  Societies,  and  Torch  light  pro- 
cession ;   Salutation  by  the  President  of  the  Dele- 
gation ;   Supper  at  the  Head   Quarters;  Escort  to 
the  loclgin;.'S  of  the  Guests. 
2 — Sunday  Morning,  at  8;  Introduction  and  Rehear- 
sal.    In  ihe  Evening,  Oratorio  at  ihe  Festive  Hall, 
by  the  Vocal  Societies  of  Philadelphia. 
3— Monday  Morning,  at  8,  General  Rehearsal  for  the 
Festive  Concert;  then  Procession  and  Reception 
in  Independence  Square;  Evening,  at  7,  Concert. 
4 — Tuesday,  Pic  Nic  in  the  usual  manner;  Evening, 

Opera  and  Ball. 
5 — Wednesday  Morning,    at    10;    Meeting    of   the 
Delegation;    Afternoon,    Chorus. Singing   of   the 
ditrureiit   Societies;    Conclusion   of  the  Festival, 
Grand  Banquet. 
6 — Departure  of  Guests. 

The  Direction  of  the  Music  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Wolsieffer,  Conductor  of  the 
Oratorio  on  Sunday  Evening;  and  George  Felix 
Benkert,  Conductor  of  the  Monday  Concert. — 
Both  gentlemen  have  been  long  and  favorably  known 
in  the  musical  world. 

The  Officers  of  the  Delegation  are ; 

M.  Rosenthal,  President. 

M.  Kaiser,  Vice-President. 

A.  Langguth,  Recording  Secretary. 

P.  Ruhr,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

A.  Saxe,  Secretary  of  Finance. 

The  programme  of  the  two  Concerts  is  as  follows  : 

PART   I. 

Oratorio  of  '*  The  Brazen  Serpent," Loewe. 

PART   II. 

1 — Credo,  from  Twelfth  Mass, Mozart. 

2— Solo,  (vocal). 

S — Chorus:  "The  Heavens  are  Telling,"  (Creation), 

Haydn. 
4— Solo. 
5 — Hallelujah  Chorus,  (Messiah), Handel. 

The  principal  celebration  will,  however,  be  on 
Monday.  The  festive  procession  will  bo  magnificent, 
and  will  take  place  after  the  Rehearsal. 

Second  Concert,  on  Monday  evening  : — 

PART  I. 

1 — Grand  Overture, Orchestra. 

2 — Chorale  :  Eine  feste  Burg,  (United  Societies), 

Luther. 

3 — (Baltimore  Societies). 

4— The  67th  Psalm,  (United  Societies), F.  Otto. 

5 — (New  York  Societies). 

6— Battle  Chorus,  from  "  The  Prophet,"  (United 

Societies), Meyerbeer. 

PART  II. 

1— Grand  Overture  (National) Benkert. 

2 — Double  Chorus  :  Wir.e  and  Water  Drinkers, 

(United  Societies), Zoellner. 

3 — Concerted  Piece. 

4 — Scena  and  Chorus,  from  "Euryanthe,  '  (Phil- 
adelphia Societies) Weber. 

5 — "  The  American  Revolutionary  Hero,"  Wolsieffer. 

6 — Pilgrim  Chcuus,  from  "  Tannhauser,"  (United 
Societies) Wagner. 

Both  Concerts  will  be  held  at  our  Academy  of 
Music,  and  will  be  arranged  in  a  manner  conjnien- 
surate  with  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of  the 
Fesiival.  The  following  Societies  have  accepted  the 
invitation  and  will  attend : — New  York,  eighteen 
Societies,  with  eight  hundred  members;  Baltimore, 
six  Societies;  Philadelphia  eleven  Societies;  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  two  Societies;  Newark,  two  Societies; 
Norwich,  New  Haven,  Poughkeepsie,  Hartford, 
Easton,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Williamsburg,  Hoboken, 
Trenton,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Wilmington,  Peters- 
burg, Washington  city.  Together,  fifty-six  societies, 
with  fifteen  hundred  members,  a  force  sufficient  to 
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shake  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and  which  will 
create  a  lasting  impression  on  our  citizens  by  the 
almighty  power  of  song. 


For  Dwi'sht'p  Journal  of  Music. 

Diary  at  Home, 
A  New  York  paper  says  : 

"  Signer  Jacopsi,  (Cliarles  Jacobs  of  New 
York),  has  been  engaged  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  London." 

Signer  Jacopsi,  of  course,  can  sing  better  than 
Mr.  Jacobs.     Are  not  Italian  singei-s  best  ? 

Two  hundred  years  ago  Alexander  Stradl 
went  from  Germany  to  Italy,  and  as  Alesaandro 
Stradella,  won  imperishable  renown.  The  books 
all  say  he  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  but  he  was 
born  in  Suabia.  From  that  day  to  this,  few  peo- 
ple become  great  singers  until  their  names  are 
changed. 

Sophie  Cruvel,  after  she  became  Signora 
Cruvelli,  was  worthy  of  the  first  place  in  the 
grand  opera  at  Paris. 

Fraulcin  Deutseh,  after  she  became  Signora 
Tedesco,  turned  the  Havana  and  Boston  musi- 
cal public  topsy-turvey. 

Miss  Jennings,  after  becoming  Signora  Fioren- 
tini,  played  a  great  part  at  London  and  Paris. 
Fraulein  Ungher  of  Vienna,  having  become 
Madame  Sabbatier,  was  a  great  Italian  contralto. 

Possibly  the  name  of  Signora  Canzi,  who  thirty 
years  ago  was  the  great  singer  at  La  Scala,  and 
on  other  Italian  stages,  and  then  shared  the  tri- 
umphs of  Pasta  in  London  and  Paris,  may  be 
known  to  some  readers.  Well,  she  was  Fraulein 
Canzi,  born  of  German  parents,  at  Baden,  near 
Vienna.  But  the  notices  of  her  at  that  time  of 
course  made  her  of  Italian  birth. 

The  name  of  Madame  Fodor-Main\-ieUe,  the  so 
long  ruling  spirit  at  the  grand  opera  at  Paris, 
may  also  be  familiar.  She  was  Friiulein  Fodor 
originally,  the  daughter  of  a  German  pianist,  who 
about  1 795  settled  in  Amsterdam. 

Musical  history,  however,  does  give  us  some 
instances,  in  wliich  singers  have  attained  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  fame,  without  sailing  under 
false  national  colors. 

As  instances,  these  names  occur  to  us  :  Maria 
and  Pauline  Garcia,  Mrs.  BiUington,  a  certain 
Friiulein  Sontag.andaMiss  Lind,  Caecilia  Da%'ies, 
Mara,  Clara  Novello,  Johanna  Wagner,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Miss  Paton,  the  original  Rezia  in 
Weber's  Oheron,  with  whom  he  was  deKghted, 
(we  know  her  as  Mrs.  Wood),  and  too  many  oth- 
ers to  be  cited  here. 

Of  these  some  never  saw  Italy,  and  others  only 
went  there  after  their  fame  had  brought  them 
engagements  at  Naples,  Florence  or  Venice. 

When  the  next  manager  brings  us  an  opera 
troupe  from  sunny  Italy,  and  engages  Zacariah 
Smith,  Habakuk  Townsend,  Pelatiah  Jones, 
Abigail  Barnes.  Lois  BIgelow  and  Hepzibah 
Bacon — how  the — ahem ! — will  he  Italianize  their 
names  ?  For  certainly,  under  such  every-day 
cognomens,  no  human  being  could  sing  ! 

Portland,  Me. — A  new  sacred  Music  Society  has 
been  formed  here,  under  the  title  of  "The  Haydn 
Association."  It  is  said  to  embrace  the  best  musical 
talent  of  the  city  ;  and  the  following  is  the  list  of 
officers : 

President,  Francis  Blake  ;  A^ice-President,  Albert 
P.  Pennell ;  First  Conductor,  George  A.  Churchill ; 


Second  Conductor,  Samuel  Thurston ;  Secretary, 
Charles  P.  Carlton  ;  Treasurer.  Parmenio  W.  Neat ; 
Librarian.  Cvrus  Staples;  Investicrating  Committee, 
John  L.  Shaw,  Arthur  M.  Ilsley,  George  M.  Howe. 

Manchestee,  N.  H. — Mr.  G.  W.  Stratton's  first 
Soiree  took  place  at  his  Piano-forte  rooms,  March 
20th.  In  the  programme  we  notice  Beethoven's  So- 
nata Pathetique ;  the  overture  to  Tancrech,  (for  violin, 
clarinet  and  piano);  a  **  Lament,"  by  Schubert,  (for 
two  clarinets);  A'^ariations  by  Mozart,  for  clarinet 
solo  ;  a  fantasia  for  piano,  by  Strakosch  ;  and  in  the 
vocal  portion  a  sacred  Quartet  by  Kreissmann,  a  Quar- 
tet and  a  Trio  by  Stratton,  the  Trio  from  Belisario, 
songs  from  Donizetti,  Auber,  &:c.  The  Manchester 
paper  says  the  Soirde  was  a  complete  success. 

"The  performers  were  all  natives.  The  vocal  parts 
were  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Carter,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Dudley.  Mr.  David  Alden  and  Mr.  Stratton, 
who  performed  some  Trios  and  Quartets  in  a  superior 
manner.  Mrs.  Reynolds  sang  two  songs  with  much 
taste  and  expression.  Stratton's  Trio  and  Quartet 
were  much  liked,  and  appeared  quite  original  compar- 
ed with  the  general  run  of  this  kind  of  music.  The 
instrumental  parts  were  performed  by  Miss  S.  A. 
Osgood,  Pianist,  Mr.  E.  K.  Foss,  Violinist,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Huckins,  Clarinetist,  Mr.  Stratton,  Pianist  and  Clar- 
inetist. Miss  Osgood's  Fantasia  was  played  in  a  neat 
and  finished  style,  which  did  credit  to  herself  and 
teacher,  Mr,  Stratton.  The  clarinet  pieces  were  much 
admired." 

"WoRCKSTP.R,  Mass.— The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  with  Mrs.  "Wentworth,  have  been  in  our  city  for 
two  or  three  days,  dehsrhting  our  citizens  with  their 
performanres  and  plavinc:  to  all  classes  of  music  lov- 
ers. On  Friday  evening  they  performed  at  Washburn 
Hall,  (a  fine  place,  it  is  said,  for  chamber  concerts), 
giving  a  proi^ramme  of  liirht  music.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  they  cave  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall  a  concert 
for  the  school-children  and  others,  suitins:  the  perfor- 
mances to  their  tastes.  It  was  advertised  as  a  "  ten- 
cent  concert,"  packaires  of  live  tickets  being  sold  for 
fifty  cents.  Had  the  tickets  been  sold  singly,  for  a 
dime,  the  hall  would  have  been  crowded. 

But  the  crowninsr  glory  of  the  Club's  visit  among  us 
was  reserved  for  Saturday  evenin<T,  at  which  time 
they  cave  a  soirt^e  of  classical  music  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Bay  State  House,  which  was  an  occasion  of  unal- 
loyed enjoyment.  The  programme  was  well  chosen, 
and,  throuohout.  well  nerrnrmed.  It  opened  with 
Haydn's  Quartet  in  G.  No.  7o,  which  the  strings  gave 
with  delicate  grace  and  perfect  anpreciation  through- 
out. "We  have  never  heard  the  Club  plav  better  than 
in  this  quartet.  The  Introduction  and  Allegro  move- 
ment of  the  Beethoven  quintet  in  E  flat  was  charac- 
teristic and  interestinfr  ;  and  the  canzonet  from  Men- 
delssohn's Quartet  in  E  flat,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  evening.  Ryan's  quintet  arrann-ement  of 
one  of  the  simplest  yet  most  charming  of  the  Songs 
without  Word«,  was  very  acceptable  ;  and  the  clarinet 
quintet  in  A,  No.  6.  op.  118,  was  a  fitting  close  for  so  fine 
an  evening's  entertainment,  being  in  Mozart's  best 
vein,  and.  most  excellently  played  withal.  The  pro- 
gramme was  interspersed  with  singing  by  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, who  crave,  with  her  accustomed  taste.  Cheru- 
bini's  Ave  Maria,  and  the  air.  Come  2mto  Him;  and 
solos  by  Ivrebs  and  Aucust  Fries — accomplished  play- 
ers of  the  fiute  and  violin. 

The  performance,  on  Fast  evening,  of  the  oratorio 
of  the  Creation,  by  the  Mozart  Society,  should  fill  our 
Mechanics'  Hall  to  overflowing. — PaUadium. 

PiTTSFiELP,  Mars. — ( Fmvn  the  Berkshire  Co, 
BaqU„  Ar>ril  10.  J — The  winter  session  of  the  Men- 
delssohn Musical  Institute  closed  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  with  a  soiree  given  by  the  Young  Ladies,  under 
the  direction  of  the  principal,  Prnf.  E.  B.  Oliver. 
The  occasion  was  a  pleasant  one  to  all,  and  especially 
to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  with  some  idea  of  the 
designs  of  the  founder,  have  watched  the  progress  of 
the  Institute  from  its  beginning.  The  novelty  and 
boldness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  singular  fitness 
of  Mr.  Oliver  and  his  associates  for  giving  it  success, 
early  gave  us  a  lively  interest  in  it.  A  passionate 
devotee  of  high  art  and  an  enthusiastic  believer  that 
music— designed  to  express  all  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  soul,  and  all  the  more  delicate  fancies  of  the  mind, 
could  only  be  perfectly  cultivated  in  proportion  as  the 
heart,  the  taste  and  the  judgment  are  cultivated, 
and  only  perfectly  expressed  by  the  most  thorough 
artistic  skill,  Mr.  Oliver  undertook  to  establish  a 
school  of  classic  music  upon  a  basis  corresponding 
with  his  theories.  In  the  system  established,  music 
is,  of  course,  made  the  central  point  of  instruction. 
The  course  pursued  is  extremely  thorough,  and  the 
favorite  style  taught  is  of  the  severe  classic  school  of 
Germany.  At  the  soiree  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
programme  contained  fifteen  pieces,  from  the  following 
brilliant  constellation  of  authors.  Bach,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  Schubert,  Von  Weber  and  Concone, 
an  unusual  combination  at  least  to  be  found  in  the 


programme  of  an  evening  performance  by  young 
ladies,  and  one  characteristic  of  the  school.  That 
something  more  of  music  must  have  been  learned  by 
them  than  is  often  taught,  was  evident  to  those  who 
listened  to  them.  And  aside  from  the  general  musical 
skill  acquired,  it  was  well  remarked  by  a  gentleman 
present,  that  these  pieces  now  learned  were,  like  the 
works  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  in  poetry,  always 
fresh,  and  would  as  much  delight  the  hearer  if  the 
performers  repeated  them  twenty  years  hence,  as  they 
do  now — perhaps  the  truest  test  of  classic  music  as 
distinguished  from  the  fashionable. 

So  much  for  the  central  point  of  the  school.  Acces- 
sory to  this,  the  sister  art  of  painting  and  drawing  is 
taught  with  great  skill,  by  Miss  Merrill,  and  French, 
German,  Latin  and  some  branches  of  English  studies 
are  pursued  under  teachers  of  the  first  class.  The 
primary  object  of  Mr.  Oliver  in  selecting  these  studies, 
is  that  variety  which  the  mind  of  the  student  must 
have,  and  especially  to  give  that  cultivation  which  he 
believes  essential  to  the  character  of  the  true  artist. 

By  an  advertisement  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  term 
of  Mr.  Oliver's  Institute  has  just  commenced. 

Protidence,  R.  I. — The  "  Beethoven  Orchestra" 
gave  their  third  concert  on  the  23d  ult.,  assisted  by 
"  a  resident  lady  singer,  of  excellent  talent,"  and  by 
the  "  Providence  Flute  Club."     The  programme  was; 

PART  I. 

M^rch — Mein  Gra-^JS  an  Eerlin Gung'I. 

Overture— Calife  Ue  Bagd;id Boie'.dieu. 

SoDg — Kafhieen  Mavourneea Crouch. 

Quintet — Andante   KeicLa. 

By  Flute,  Clarinet,  Coruet,  Viola  and  Violoncello. 

Duet  Concertante Schneider-. 

By  Flute  and  Clarinet,  with.  Orchestral  Accompaniments. 

PART   II. 

Second  Overture Kalliwoda. 

Andanfe,  Moderate  and  Allegro. . .- llossini. 

By  the  Flute  Club    Adapted  lor  six  Flutes,  by  W.  F.  Marshall. 

\\'altzer — Nur  Leben Strauss. 

Song— Eulogy  of  Tears Schubert 

Graceful  Pulka Gung'I. 

From  the  Committee  of  Management's  card  to  the 
public,  we  extract  the  following  paragraphs  : 

The  Orchestra  was  formed  and  commenced  its  re- 
hearsals in  March,  1S56,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Marshall,  and  is  now  composed  of  the  following 
instruments:  8  violins,  3  violas,  4  violoncellos,  2 
double  basses,  3  flutes,  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  trumpets,  Ihorn,  2  trombones,  1  basso  tuba,  large 
and  small  drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  kettle  drums. 
Their  object,  principally,  is  to  encourage  and  devel- 
ope,  in  a  large  form,  the  instrumental  talent  of  this 
city. 

They  hope  that  the  citizens  generally  will  take  an 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  first  class  Orchestra 
in  this  city,  and  be  induced  to  give  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  efforts  they  are  now  making  as  will  have 
the  effect  to  increase  the  numbers  and  strengthen  the 
efficiency  of  the  Orchestra,  thus  enabling  them  to 
perform  music  of  a  higher  and  more  classical  charac- 
ter, and  perhaps  stimulate  them  to  the  performance 
of  the  grand  instrumental  compositions  of  the  immor- 
tal composer  whose  name  the  Association  have  assu- 
med— Beethoven  ! 

New  York.' — Maretzek  and  company  commenced  a 
season  of  Italian  Opera  at  Niblo's  on  Monday  evening, 
when  Mrae.  Gazzaniga  made  her  New  York  debut  in 
La  Traviata,  with  BuiGNOLi,  Amodio,  &c.  The 
Courier  ^  Enquirer  says  : 

Madame  Gazzaniga,  to  be  so  poor  a  vocalist,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  artists  we  have  had  upon  our 
lyric  stage.  Her  merits  are  her  own  peculiar  gifts ; 
her  faults  are  in  the  form  of  defective  acquirement. 
She  possesses  that  rarity  in  music,  a  truly  sympathetic 
soprano  voice.  No  mezzo-soprano,  no  tenor,  is  more 
penetrating  in  quality,  more  pathetic  in  tone;  and  to 
this  it  adds  a  peculiarly  feminine  expression  which, 
strange  to  say,  does  not  always  accompany  a  female 
voice.  She  has  a  great  range,  quite  two  octaves  and  a 
half,  we  should  say,  and  more  power  than  any  soprano 
we  have  heard,  except  Jenny  Lind.  Her  volume  of 
voice,  too,  seems  to  be  all  music  ;  very  little  of  it  runs 
to  waste  in  mere  noise.  These  merits  she  in  a  measure 
counterbalances  by  certain  defects,  which,  though  they 
are  not  fatal,  still  limit  her  range,  and  we  fear,  unless 
they  are  remedied,  will  prevent  her  from  attaining  the 
rank  of  a  prima  donna  of  the  first  class.  She  vocalizes 
very  badly;  and  in  fact  cannot  sing  scale  passages  or 
arpeggios,  or  the  ordinary  figures  of  rapid  melody,  in 
a  manner  which  would  do  credit  to  a  pupil  of  a  year's 
standing  under  a  good  master.  If  we  may  judge  by 
her  performance  last  evening,  her  intonation  is  not 
reliable  ;  and  in  passages  which  require  her  either  to 
force  or  to  subdue  her  voice  she  sings  sharp;  this 
however  may  be  the  temporary  effect  of  illness  or 
agitation.  She  delivers  her  voice  with  great  freedom 
and  purity,  but  seems  to  lack  elasticity  of  spirit  or  of 
utterance,  to  a  degree  which  almost  reaches  mono- 
tony ;  and,  consequently  she  is  never  brilliant. 

Madame  Gazzaniga's  style  is  the  purely  declamatory 
dramatic  style  which  has  been  brought  into  vogue  by 
the  later  compositions  of  Donizetti  and  by  those  with 
which  Verdi  alternately  delights  and  ofi"ends  us.    As 
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a  musical  declaimev  she  has  few  superiors;  and  the 
unusual  richness  and  fullness  of  the  lower  register  of 
her  voice,  gave  her  great  advantages  in  this  respect. 
As  an  actress  she  has  much  merit;  and  her  person — 
she  is  a  blonde  and  has  a  very  pretty  figure — wins  her 
favor  before  she  sings. 

The  illness  of  Mme.  Gazzaniga  prevented  a  repeti- 
tion until  Friday.. .  .The  Pyne  and  Harrison  troupe 
are  giving"  six  nights  of  English  Opera  at  Burton's 
theatre  with  W.  V.  Wallace  as  conductor ; — their 
farewell  before  returning  to  England, 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  very  beautiful  "musical 
soiree"  was  given  by  Mr.  Corcoran,  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Robert  Goldbeck,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
him  to  some  of  our  most  influential  families  as  a 
pianist  and  artist  of  great  merit,  previous  to  his 
giving  a  public  concert  here.  Though  he  comes 
unheralded,  yet  with  the  strong  introduction  he  brings 
from  Baron  Humboldt  and  other  distinguished  Eufo- 
pean  friends  of  his,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  of 
his  future  success  in  this  country,  where,  we  believe, 
he  intends  to  take  up  a  permanent  residence,  having 
already  met  with  marked  favor  in  New  York,  where 
he  has  established  himself.  But  now,  to  return  to  Mr. 
Corcoran's  Soiree,  where  the  guests  were  accomplished 
in  music ;  we  understand  that  Mr.  Goldbeck  delighted 
and  astonished  his  audience.  The  neatness  and 
precision  of  his  playing  cannot  well  be  surpassed,  and 
his  classical  performances  of  Beethoven's  celebrated 
Sonata  in  A  flat  could  not  fail  to  stamp  him  as  an 
artist  of  true  merit.  In  short,  he  gave  most  entire 
satisfaction  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him. — Intelligence)'. 

Savannah,  Ga. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  '*  Mozart  Club,"  which  has  existed 
in  this  city  since  1855.  Its  object  is  "the  perform- 
ance of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  correct  musical  taste."  It  has  active  mem- 
bers, (professional  and  amateur),  who  pay  $5  a  year, 
the  professional  excepted,  and  associate  members,  who 
pay  $-10  ;  and  all  members  are  privileged  to  attend  re- 
hearsals and  concerts.  The  rehearsals  take  place 
every  Wednesday  evening  from  October  into  March, 
and  at  least  four  concerts  are  given  during  the  season. 
The  number  of  active  members  for  1356-7  is  :  Profes- 
sors 6,  Amateurs  14;  of  associate  members,  about  60. 
Of  the  programmes  of  the  four  concerts  given  this 
past  season,  that  of  the  last,  (March  4th),  may  serve 
as  a  specimen : 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture— La  Muetfe— Orchustra Auber 

2.  Song— Como  6  bflUi  Lucrezia Donizetti. 

3.  Duet— Mnroh  BrilliLDC Aulier. 

4.  Song— Una  Voce,  do  Barbiere Kossini. 

5.  Quiutet — Adagio  ma  nou  troppo,  and  Finale Kuhlau. 

PART  II. 

1.  Overture- Le  M;i^on— OrcbePtra Auber. 

2.  Grandi*  Fantasie  — Cello  and    IMano Kuiniiier. 

3.  Song— HomaiH-e,  Lir.da  de  Chamounix Donizetti. 

4.  Quartet— Variations,  two  Violins,  Viola,  Cello Haydn. 

5.  Song— Barcarole,  wirh  A'iolin  ubiigato ,  ,S<Miuberfc 

6.  German  Singer  March— Orchestra arr.  by  Scherzer. 

FOUEIGJSr. 

LoNDOX. — Since  our  last  concert  report  was  writ- 
ten, there  has  been  a  performance  of  the  Creation,  by 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  one  of  St.  Pa.ul^  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  under  "Mr.  HuUah's  direction. 
There  has  been  one  of  the  Concerts  for  the  People,  at 
which  Miss  Dolby  was  advertised  as  giving  her  aid  : 
this  is  one  of  the  contributions  which,  coming,  untu- 
lally  from  an  artist,  arc  graceful  and  commendable. 
There  has  been,  also,  Mr.  Howard  Glover's  monscer 
concert  at  Drury  Lane. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Ella's  second  Soirde  was  in- 
teresting. It  was  made  up  of  Herr  Molique's  Quar- 
tet in  B  flat,  a  work  full  of  ideas,  which,  if  not  very 
new,  are  distinct,  and  of  contrivances  excellent  in 
their  ingenuity;  of  Mendelssohn's  Second  Trio,  very 
finely  played  by  Herren  Molique  and  Halle  and  Sii;- 
nor  Piatti,  and  Dr.  Spohr's  elegant  Sestetto,  op.  146. 
the  first  inovement  of  which  is  one  of  its  master's 
most  graceful  compositions.  Then  there  were  glees 
— one  of  them  so  excellently  led  by  Mr.  Foster,  the 
best  male  counter-tenor  we  have  ever  heard,  and  so 
evenly  sung  as  to  deserve  an  encore — a  glee,  bv  the 
way,  when  well  sung,  makes  a  variety  in  better"  pro- 
portion with  concerted  instrumental  chamber  niusic 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  songs  to  be  named  and  sint^- 
ers  attainable  could  moM-e.—AtheiKBum-y  March  21.  * 

The  niusic  selected  to  open  the  Art-Treasures 
Exhibition  in  Manchester  will  probably  be  the  National 
Anthem,  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  and  the  final 
chorus  to  Handel's  Coeilian  Ode — since  we  cannot 
imagine  our  contemporaries  correct  in  announcing 
the  entire  work  for  performance  on  the  occasion. 
Madame  Novello  is  engaged.     There  is   also  to  be  a 

grand  concert  on   the  evening   of  the  opening  day 

but  this,  we  imagine  will  not  be  held  in  the  buildino-. 
Ibid.  * 

Paris. — Mme.  De  Staudach's  concert,  in  Erard's 
Rooms,    was   fashionably   attended.      She   played    a 


sona*a  by  Scarlatti,  and  some  compositions  by  Cho- 
pin, Schumann,  Litolf  and  Heller.  M.  Rcichardt 
was  the  vocalist.  He  sang  Beethoven's  "  Adelaide," 
a  romance  by  Donizetti,  and  Blumenthal's  "  Chemin 
de  Paradis."  The  Parisian  press  are  prodigal  in  their 
eulogiums  on  the  singing  of  M.  Reichardt. 

The  London  Aihenerttnij  (March  21),.has  the  follow- 
ing items  : 

"  Madame  Steffanone  seems  not  to  have  contented 
her  public  in  /  Purltani — Signer  Mario  having  been 
the  real  star  of  the  Italian  season  thereabout  to  close. 
■\Vhpn  music  has  ended  in  the  Theatre  Ventadour, 
Madxrae  Ristori  will  begin  her  two  months'  season. 

We  are  glad  to  see  M.  Stephen  Heller's  third  Sona- 
ta, (the  best  modern  piano-forte  Sonata  we  know), 
keeping  its  place  in  the  chamber  programmes  of  the 
Paris  season.  Further,  there  is  good  hope  in  the 
promise  of  another  three-act  opera  by  M.  Reber,  to 
come  out  at  the  Opera  Comique.  Lastly,  we  may 
note  that  M.  Sax,  whose  inventions  in  brass  instru- 
ments need  no  epithet,  and  who  has  long  been  vexed 
by  the  piratical  proceedings  of  other  instrument- 
makers,  has,  after  ten  years  of  law,  gained  his  cause 
against  the  counterfeiters  of  Paris,  whose  further  ope- 
rations are  henceforward  prohibited,  and  who  are  sen- 
tenced to  heavy  costs  and  to  retrospective  reimburse- 
ments." 

Italy. — The  Athenaeum  gives  the  following  list  of 
new  Italian  operas  : 

Lidad^a  Carcano,'by  Signer  Taddei,  produced  at  Mi- 
lan :  //  Conie  di  Sa7i  Germano,  by  Signer  Traversari, 
at  Novara  ;  Gicsma7io  e7  Prof/e,  by  Signer  Sanelli,  at 
Parma.  Somewhat  more  imporfant  than  the  above 
may  be  La  Punizione^  by  Signor  Pacini,  given  at 
Rome  with  Madame  Albertini  and  Signor  Baucarde 
as  principal  singers. 

Leipzig,  March  3. — The  London  Musical  World 
translates  from  the  New  Vienna  Musikzeitung  thus  : 

On  Thursday  was  Liszt  the  hero  of  the  day,  and 
to-morrow  he  will  be  so  again.  "We  shall  see  "Wagner's 
Tannhaiisn'  brought  upon  the  stasre  under  his  direc- 
tion;  the  "Weimar  singers,  Milde,  Wife,  and  Caspary, 
as  well  as  the  harp-virtuosa,  Mme.  Pahl,  are  at  his 
orders.  The  performances  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
operatic  stage-manager,  Behr. 

Liszt  was  made  much  of,  Thursday ;  he  was  received 
with  bravos  and  welcomed  with  sturdy  applause.  His 
two  symphonies  are  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter. 
Both  were  listened  to  loithapprobatlonhy  t.\\Q  audience. 
The  "Preludes"  must  be  pronounced  as  indisputably 
the  most  successful ;  Mazeppa  was  but  faintly 
applauded.  A'ter  hearing  both  of  these  much-talked- 
of  works  with  our  own  cars,  we,  also,  are  cured  of  the 
erroneous  idea  that  they  are  something  special,  some- 
thing we  never  heard  before,  something  immense. 
Thev  may  be  listened  to  very  well  with  other  things. 
Berlioz  has  made  my  head  ache  much  more.  People, 
however,  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  they  are  music  with  any  claims  to  importance,  or 
destined  to  enjoy  a  creat  future.  AVe  have  discovered 
one  important  peculiarity  about  them,  it  is  true.  But 
Dr.  Franz  Liszt  will  not  be  exactly  proud  of  it.  We 
mean  the  great  poverty  of  ideas,  and  the  want  of 
melody  and  liarmony  distinguishing  them. 

In  addition  to  this  poverty  of  ideas  and  monotony 
of  form,  the  No.  1,  or  E  flat  major  concerto,  for  the 
pianoforte,  played,  and  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  by 
Hans  von  Biilow,  is  most  unrefreshing.  As  the  artist 
was  honored  with  too  much  applause,  there  were  some 
very  audible /iissi'??/75,  to  mark  the  worthlessnessof  the 
composition.  The  barytone  Milde  sang  a  very  pleasing 
romance  by  Liszt,  which  pleased  ourselves  and  the 
public  very  well.  So  much  for  Liszt.  Milde  and  his 
wife  sang  also  a  duet  out  of  the  IloUdnder ;  they  sang 
it  magnificently,  and  were  rewarded  accordingly  with 
hearty  applause.  Wagner's  music  reminds  us  of 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Marschner,  and  Tannhduser, 
which  was  born  at  a  later  period.  The  first  part, 
under  Ri.etz,  introduced  us,  unfortunately,  to  a  not 
very  valuable  posthumous  work  of  R.  Schumann,  a 
"  Siug'spiel  Overture,"  to  a  poem  in  the  style  of  Her- 
ynann  imd  Dorothea.  It  was  nearly  damned.  Mme. 
von  Milde  rehabilita'.ed  Schumann  by  singing  the 
prayer  of  "  Genoveva"  with  great  feeling  and  artistic 
finish. 
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The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  Festival. 

The  great  musical  event  of  this  year,  1857, 
ivill  undoubtedly  be  the  Festival  in  May,  for 
which  preparations  are  now  making.  Besides 
all  the  other  reasons  for  our  anticipating  much 
gratification  and  enjoyment  during  the  successive 
performances  in  prospect,  we  feel  no  small  inter- 


est in  the  success  of  the  project,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  another  eifort  of  our  finest  and  oldest 
musical  association — wc  believe  the  oldest  in  the 
country — to  give  a  new  impulse  to  music  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  tliink  the  public  generally  is  unaware  how 
much  has  been  done  in  Boston  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  for  the  cause  of  music.  We 
are  unable  to  go  very  deeply  into  this  subject 
now,  but  shall  in  this  article  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  a  few  topics  in  point.  Previous 
to  1813,  occasional  concerts  of  sacred  music,  call- 
ed Oratorios — as  grand  concerts  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  in  Vienna  went  by  the  name 
of  Academies — had  been  given,  some  by  a  man 
named  Bailey,  (of  whom  we  should  be  glad  if 
any  correspondent  would  tell  us  more),  aud 
others  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  K.  Jack- 
son. This  gentleman,  a  noted  music  teacher  of 
his  day,  was  an  Englishman,  and  during  the  war 
of  1812,  as  an  alien,  was  sent  away  from  Boston. 
It  was  at  this  time,  that  many  of  the  leading  sing- 
ers of  the  town — some  of  whom  still  survive,  and 
whose  reminiscences  we  would  gladly  have  given 
insertion  in  the  Journal  of  Music — formed  them- 
selves into  a  choral  association,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Society."  The  soci- 
ety cast  away  at  once  the  miserable  music  which 
was  then  the  staple  of  popular  performance,  and 
devoted  its  time  and  labor  to  conquering  the  dif- 
ficulties, then  formidable,  of  the  highest  class  of 
vocal  music — that  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  others  of  their  schools. 

Within  ten  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
society,  it  had  published  several  volumes  of  cho- 
ruses and  other  sacred  music  at  its  risk,  we  may 
perhaps  say  expense,  for  we  doubt  if  any  of  those 
volumes  sold  to  any  good  extent  out  of  the  society. 
The  credit  belongs  to  it  of  having  set  an  example 
and  adhering  to  it,  of  singing  none  but  music  of 
the  highest  order,  and  of  giving  a  new  impulse 
and  direction  to  public  taste  by  its  publications. 
Though  not  in  due  order,  we  wiU  speak  of  its 
collection  of  psalmody  here. 

The  "  Bridgewater  Collection,"  the  "  Village 
Harmony,"  and  perhaps  other  collections,  had 
made  some  advance  fi-om  what  is  now  called 
"  old  folks'  music,"  but  no  editor  had  dared  to 
confront  popular  prejudice  and  taste,  with  a  work 
which  should  be  free  from  all  trace  of  Billings, 
Holden,  Stephenson,  Kimball  and  the  like. 

In  1821,  Dr.  Lowell  Masox,  then  a  young 
man,  and  resident  in  Savannah,  came  North  with 
the  manuscript  of  a  collection  of  music,  which 
was  something  as  new  and  out  of  the  common 
course  then,  as  Zeuxer's  "  Harp  "  was  twenty 
years  later.  His  book  was  made  up  from  the  best 
English  sources,  discarded  all  the  old  fugiiing 
tunes,  contained  many  arrangements  from  the 
noble  Adagios  and  Andantes  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Pleyel,  &c.,  and  above  all  was  har- 
monized under  the  eye  and  instruction  of  Abel, 
a  thorough  German  musician.  This  manuscript 
had  been  offered  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  book- 
sellers in  other  cities  freely,  save  on  condition  of 
his  receiving  such  copies  as  he  needed  gratis. 

No  bookseller  would  touch  it.  At  length, 
when  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope,  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  took  it,  placed  their  name 
upon  the  title  page,  printed  it,  and  thus  began 
the  o-reatest  revolution  we  have  yet  had  in  psalm- 


ody. 


To  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  so  far  as 
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we  have  been  able  to  learn,  our  country  owes  the 
credit  of  having  first  given  an  oratorio  entire. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  it 
gave  a  number  of  concerts  of  miscellaneous 
sacred  music.  For  instance,  at  Christmas,  1815, 
it  engaged  the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,*  and  gave :  Part  I.,  the  "  Creation,"  as 
far  as  the  chorus :  "  The  Heavens  are  telling  ; " 
and  for  Parts  II.  and  III.  miscellaneous  select- 
ions, mostly  from  Handel. 

The  performers  were  about  one  hundred,  says 
the  Centinel,  and  appeared  to  embrace  all  the 
musical  excellence  of  the  town  and  the  vicinity. 
The  performances — the  concert  was  in  the  Stone 
Chapel — drew  a  crowded  house,  at  a  dollar  for  a 
single  ticket,  five  for  84,  and  eight  for  $G,  and 
pleased  so  much  that  the  concert  was  repeated 
on  the  18  th  of  January. 

But  the  Society  determined  to  do  something 
more  than  as  yet  had  been  accomplished,  and  on 
the  2  2d  of  March,  1817,  they  announced  a  series 
of  concerts  which,  considering  the  extent  of  Bos- 
ton at  that  time — not  so  large  as  several  other 
New  England  cities  are  now — the  condition  of 
the  community  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  war,  and  the  small  advance  which  a  true  taste 
for  music  had  then  made,  we  think  shows  a  de- 
termination and  spirit  which  might  well  be  a 
model  for  unitation  at  this  day.  All  honor  to  the 
few  that  still  remain,  that  took  part  in  that  musi- 
cal enterprise ! 

The  announcement  was  as  follows : 
Sacked  Oratorios. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  propose  to  perform 
in  King's  Chapel,  on  the  first  week  in  April  ensning, 
those  two  celebrated  musical  compositions,  the  "  Mes- 
siah," by  Handel,  and  the  "  Creation,"  by  Haydn. 

The  first  performance,  which  will  be  on  Tuesday 
evenins,  the  first  of  April,  will  consist  of  the  first 
part  of  the  "Messiah"  and  the  first  part  of  the 
"  Creation,"  together  with  an  intermediate  selection. 

The  second  performance,  on  Thursday  the  third  of 
April,  will  consist  of  the  second  part  of  the  "Crea- 
tion" and  the  second  part  of  the  "Messiah,"  with  an 
intermediate  selection. 

The  third  performance,  on  the  fourth  of  April,  will 
consist  of  the  third  part  of  the  "Messiah  "  and  the 
third  part  of  the  "  Creation,"  with  an  intermediate 
selection. 

Books  containing  the  words  of  the  oratorios,  and 
the  order  of  the  performances,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  several  places  where  tickets  are  for  sale.  Tickets 
for  admission  to  the  three  performances  for  $2,  and 
tickets  for  performances  separately  at  $1  each,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  bookstore  of  0.  C.  Greenleaf,  Court 
street;  "West  &  Richardson  and  Monroe  &  Francis, 
Cornhill;  S.  H.  Parker's  circulating  library,  No.  1 
Water  street;  Franklin  Musical  Warehouse,  Milk 
street;  G.  Graupner's,  Franklin  street,  and  David 
Francis's  bookstore  and  library,  Newbury  street. 

It  appears  from  a  notice  of  a  rehearsal,  that 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra  was  engaged  for  these 
concerts ;  and  from  another  source  we  have  learn- 
ed that  an  organist  was  brought  from  New  York 
owing  to  some  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  pecuni- 
ary consideration  demanded  by  Dr.  Jackson.  (?) 

As  a  specimen  of  the"  intermediate  selections," 
the  following  is  a  list  of  the  pieces  in  Part  II.  of 
the  second  concert: 

Joshua 


Chorus — From   Handel's 
Jehovah  is  an  awful  theme. 


'  The  Great 


Solo — Oliver  Shaw,  ("  Blind  Shaw"  of  ProvidenceV 
"  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show." 

Chorus— "  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sang 
this  song  unto  the  Lord." — Handel. 

Recitation— Handel :  "  He  measureth  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand." 

Solo — "  Thou  dost  blow  with  Thy  wind." 

Chorus — "  He  gave  them  hail-stones  for  rain." 

Three  months  later,  when  President  Monroe 
came  to  Boston,  the  Society  was  invited  by  "  the 
committee  of  arrangements  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton,"  to  give  a  select  oratcfrio  in  his  presence.     It 

*  Who  can  give  us  any  account  of  this  society  ? 


took  place  July  5th,  at  5  P.  M.,  in  Chauncy 
Place  church.  Some  of  the  pieces  sung  were 
the  choruses  :  "  Hail  Judea,  happy  land,"  "  The 
horse  and  his  rider,"  "  Hailstone,"  "  Welcome, 
welcome,  mighty  King,"  "  Achieved  is  the  glori- 
ous work,"  &c.,  &c.  Among  the  solos  was  Shaw's 
sweet  song :  '■  Were  not  the  sinful  Mary's  tears." 

Another  fact  which  ■svill  ever  stand  in  honor  of 
the  Society,  is  that  some  of  its  members  sent  an 
order  to  Vienna,  to  have  Beethoven  compose 
an  oratorio  for  it,  without  limiting  him  in  any 
manner  as  to  price,  subject  or  style — and  this 
only  from  the  specimens  of  the  master,  which 
they  had  sung  from  the  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives." 

The  society,  like  other  musical  associations,  has 
at  times  had  its  firmament  clouded,  but  a  large- 
minded  and  generous  policy  will,  we  sincerely 
trust,  be  followed  at  length  by  an  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  which  shall  enable  it  to 
remam  as  it  now  is,  one  of  the  institutions  of 
Boston. 

We  have  other  things  to  say  in  this  connection, 
but  our  article  is  already  long  enough.  If  musi- 
cal taste  be  higher  in  Boston  than  in  other  Amer- 
ican cities,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  it  to  the  long  and  well-direct- 
ed influence  of  our  noble  old  Choral  Society. 


CONCERTS. 

Thaleerg  has  gone !  The  last  of  the  half-dollar 
concerts,  being  the  fifteenth  and  last  of  his  second 
visit  to  Boston,  took  place  in  the  Music  Hall  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  storm  thinned  the  audi- 
ence. The  character  of  the  entertainment  was  such 
as  we  have  many  times  dcscrilied,  and  with  the  usual 
assistants,  D'Angri,  Johannsen  and  Herr  Sciirei- 
BER.  With  all  their  names  and 'shapes  Protean — 
Thalberg's  concerts  simple,  Thalberg's  concerts 
grand,  Thalberg's  oratorios,  festivals,  children's  con- 
certs, matinees,  soirees,  piano  recitals,  &c.,  &c. — they 
are  all  over  now.  They  always  had  delighted  audi- 
ences; they  have  given  us  a  great  variety  of  fine 
music,  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  in  which  a  very 
large  part  of  the  community  have  been  participators. 

The  Afternoon  Concerts,  too,  are  over.  The 
last,  on  Wednesday,  drew  a  crowd,  and  programme 
and  performance  were  particularly  good.  Beetho- 
ven's Eighth  Symphony — in  more  than  one  sense 
one  of  his  hi'ppiest  efforts,  was  a  delicious  treat. 
The  Tannhauser  overture  told  well,  too,  for  a  conclu- 
sion ;  though  we  would  rather  have  heard  the  Leono- 
ra just  at  this  time.  There  was  a  fine  set  of  Waltzes 
by  Lumbye,  a  spirited  Gallop  by  Zerrahn,  and  an 
elaborate  Fantasia  for  clarinet,  composed  by  Keis- 
siger  and  played  by  Ryan.  Much  interest  was  cre- 
ated by  the  remarkable  piano-forte  playing  of  Master 
Ernst  Perabo,  a  lad  only  eleven  years  and  three 
months  old.  The  motive  for  this  single  public  exhi- 
bition of  his  talent  was  a  good  one  :  it  was  simply  to 
show  that  he  has  talent  such  as  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  run  to  waste,  and  to  interest  our  music-lovers 
if  possible  enough  to  give  him  the  means  of  seeking 
solid  education  in  Germany.  Of  course  the  child 
did  not  do  his  best;  and  yet  what  he  did  was  evi- 
dence enough  of  most  decided  musical  talent.  He 
played  the  iirst  Song  wi  hout  Words,  by  Mendels- 
sohn, clearly,  (but  of  course  without  the  expression 
which  such  pieces  require)  ;  a  florid  melodie  vari£,  by 
Bohler,  in  the  modern  style;  a  Souvenir  de  Mendels- 
solm,  by  Krug,  in  which  he  made  the  melody  stand 
distinctly  out  amid  a  wealth  of  accompaniment ; 
and  finally  a  composition  of  his  own,  a  sort  of  minor 
church  air,  of  not  a  little  beauty,  followed  by  half  a 
dozen  variations,  astonishingly  clever  for  a  boy.  His 
musical  memory  is  remarkable;  and  so  is  his  power 


of  reading  music.  We  have  heard  him  play  correctly 
and  clearly  at  siijht  a  pretty  difficult  prelude  and 
fugue  by  Mendelssohn ;  and  from  memory  various 
fugues  of  Bach,  Mozart,  &c.,  of  which  he  carries 
some  thirty  in  his  head  and  fingers. 

The  Afternoon  Concerts  have  been  a  success.  We 
have  no  doubt  they  might  go  on  successfully  for  a 
month  more. 

Boston  Choristers'  School — To  nothing  for 
some  time  have  we  listened  with  more  fresh  and 
peculiar  interest  than  to  the  concert  given  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Cdtler,  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple.  Its  objects  were  to  give  the  audience 
some  idea  of  English  Cathedral  Music,  and  to  exhibit 
the  practicability  and  proper  use  of  boy  choirs  in  the 
Episcopal  service.  The  pieces  of  the  first  part  were 
prefaced  and  interspersed  with  very  instructive  and 
interesting  explanations  and  historical  notices  by 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Thayer,  who  won  the  warm 
thanks  of  the  audience.  We  hope  togive  our  read- 
ers his  entire  lecture  in  our  next. 

We  have  no  room  now  to  do  much  justice  to  the 
concert,  or  to  treat,  as  we  hope  some  time  to  be  able 
to  do,  several  important  questions  which  it  raised 
anew  in  our  mind.  Of  the  real  artistic  worth,  or 
creative  genius,  of  this  old  English  music,  we  are 
still  unprepared  to  judge  with  confidence.  But  as  a 
ritual,  as  a  branch  of  a  church  service,  it  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  uniform  dignity,  and  freedom  from  poor 
triviality  and  sentimentality.  Some  of  the  pieces 
sung  that  evening  impressed  us  very  deeply.  We 
are  no  believer  in  the  old  Church  Modes  as  absolute) 
and  permanent  types;  we  see  in  them  only  rude,  im- 
perfect cflTorts  to  get  at  the  only  complete  Scale 
yet  in  their  very  limitations  there  is  a  certain  quaint 
grandeur  of  effect,  which  no  one  will  deny.  We  felt 
it  and  enjoyed  it  in  the  two  first  pieces,  the  Gregorian 
Venile,  and  the  Te  Deum  by  Tallis.  Both  these  and 
the  quite  elaborate  fugued  Te  Deums  and  anthems  of 
later  date  (by  Earratit,  Webbe,  Rogers,  Travers  and 
Boyce),  seemed  (to  judge  from  that  experiment)  to 
be  most  fitly  rendered  by  choirs  in  which  the  soprano 
part  is  sung  by  hoys. 

But  leaving  for  the  present  all  discussion  of  the 
compositions,  we  would  simply  bear  our  testimony 
to  the. rare  charm  and  perfection  of  the  execution  of 
the  entire  programme.  The  two  choirs  were  arranged 
antiphonally  at  opposite  ends  of  the  stage,  each  con- 
sisting of  six  boys  (or  choristers),  two  counter-tenors, 
two  tenors  and  two  basses.  The  boys  were  from  the 
Church  of  the  Advent;  among  the  older  singers, 
called  in  for  the  purpose,  we  noticed  Messrs.  Mozakt 
and  Garuett,  basses,  Messrs.  Howard  and  Adams, 
tenors,  &c.  The  choirs  had  been  maivellously  well 
drilled,  and  sang,  sometimes  without  accompani- 
ment, long  and  difficult  anthems,  with  such  perfect 
truth  and  clearness  as  we  rarely  hear  in  any  concert. 
The  boys'  voices  were  all  pure,  sweet  and  musical, 
alw.ays  in  time  and  tune,  and  they  sang  with  an 
earnestness  and  an  unaffected  joy  in  what  they  did, 
free  from  all  sign  of  vanity  or  individu.al  self-con- 
sciousness, that  was  refrcshitig  to  witness.  The 
whole  behavior  of  these  young  gentlemen  was  as 
commendable  as  their  musical  accomplishment. — 
Three  of  them  sang  the  Trio  from  "Elijah":  Lift 
thine  ryrs^  without  aid  of  instrument,  with  delightful 
sweetness  and  silvery  purity  of  harmony. 

The  song  from  Handel ;  Come  unto  Him^  by  young 
Master  White,  was  so  beautiful  as  to  elicit  an  en- 
core. In  the  place  of  another  lad,  who  was  unwell, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  sang :  Jf  with  alt  your  hearts,  very 
finely.  Choruses  from  the  "  Messiah "  and  from 
"  Samson "  were  sung  by  the  two  little  choirs 
united,  and  with  an  effect  and  volume  of  tone  that 
surprised  us.  Mr.  Cutler,  who  is  one  of  our  best 
organists,  accompanied.  He  is  plainly  quite  in  ear- 
nest in  his  devotion  to  this  school  of  church  music; 
he  modestly  and  simply  merged  himself  in  his  work  ; 
whatever  might  be  our  doubts  and  prejudices  about 
the  English  music,  here  was  a  ffenuine  opportunity  to 
learn  about  it,  and  all  who  embraced  it  could  not 
but  feel  rewarded  and  grateful  to  Mr.  Cutler  and  to 
Mr.  Thayer. 
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Beelix,  March  8th. — (From  a  private  hlter.) — 
I  have  just  been  looking  through  a  book,  which 
perhaps  has  not  come  under  your  notice — "Beet- 
hoven, ses  Critiques  et  scs  Glossatours,  par  OuLi- 
EICHEFF."  It  does  not  strilvG  me  as  a  verj'  valualile 
work ;  but  noteworthy  are  the  criticisms  wliich  he 
has  therein  collected ;  for  instance,  what  Wagner 
and  Berlioz  have  said  upon  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

Oulibiclieff  divides  Beethoven's  works  into  three 
periods,  and  is  of  opinion  that  during  the  third 
Beethoven  was  already  so  deaf,  that  he  no  longer 
retained  fully  in  his  memory  the  separate  tones, 
with  the  good  and  bad  effects  which  they  may  pro- 
duce, and  hence  composed  and  combined  things, 
which,  if  he  could  have  heard  them,  he  would  have 
avoided.  Oulibicheff  even  gives  some  passages 
from  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  proofs  of  this  point. 
But  be  seems  to  me,  to  use  a  German  phrase,  "  to 
be  quite  in  a  bye-way":  for  how  is  it  possible  that 
Beethoven  should  have  so  missed  filling  his  soul 
with  music  and  its  efl'ects,  that  he  needed  to  hear 
his  compositions  with  the  physical  ear? 

On  the  other  hand  I  believe  that  he  only  can  fully 
understand  these  later  compositions,  who  has  first 
made  himself  master  of  the  earlier  works,  and  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  follow  Beethoven  into  his  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

We  have  not  been  this  season,  as  in  so  many 
winters  past,  overwhelmed  with  too  many  concerts, 
and  (what  is  especially  worthy  of  honorable  notice) 
all  mediocre  talent  has  been  so  prudent  as  to  turn 
its  back  upon  our  city  and  bless  other  places  with 
its  presence. 

Herr  Stekn  [Star],  the  conductor  of  the  great 
choral  association,  [Sinijverein,\  has  'done  honor  to 
his  name,  and  has  caused  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude to  appear  to  us — the  Grand  Mass  of  Beetlioven, 
which  was  also  given  last  year.  This  work  is  so 
effective  and  mighty  that  one  is  completely  carried 
away  by  it,  and  never  thinks  of  passing  judjjment 
npon  it;  as  when  one  enters  the  cathedral  at  Cologne 
and  feels  as  if  it  was  not  built,  but  had  stood  so  from 
the  beginning  of  tilings,  and  that  every  stone  must 
from  necessity  lie  just  so  ;  so  it  is  with  this  mass  of 
Beethoven's.  The  parallel  with  the  cathedral  is  also 
carried  out  in  this,  that  it  is  so  perfectly  catholic. 
For  instance,  introducing  the  Dorta  nobis  pacem, 
[the  prayer  for  peace.]  suddenly  are  heard  the  bright 
notes  of  the  boms,  which  impresses  the  hearer  with 
the  idea  that  Beethoven  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
of  war  instead  of  peace.  I  had  opportunity  to  attend 
one  of  the  rehearsals.  In  this  way,  through  the  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  the  separate  parts,  one  is  enabled 
to  get  an  idea  of  their  full  beautj'.  And  this  is  the 
work,  which  twenty  years  ago  it  was  said  must  have 
been  composed  by  a  crazy  man! 

The  Singakademie  has  performed  another  work  of 
Handel,  "  Saul,"  which  is  far  less  important  than 
the  "  Messiah,"  "  Alexander's  Feast,"  &c.  At 
Easter,  as  has  been  done  I  believe  for  twenty-five 
years,  that  society  will  sing  Bach's  PassionsmusiJc. 
That  is  music  to  which  the  auditor  needs  to  bring 
only  his  heart ;  no  need  of  musical  knowledge  there  ; 
and  therefore  I  am  always  sorry,  that  it  is  not  sung 
in  a  church. 

Claka  Notello  is  singing  here  with  eclat,  as  she 
did  many  years  ago.  She  has  a  voice  of  great  com- 
pass, which  it  is  true  fails  in  many  points,  but  many 
of  its  tones  are  of  truly  wonderful  beauty,  real  flute 
tones,  and  neither  the  Lind  norour  Johanna  Wagner 
can  produce  such.  And  then  her  style  is  in  the 
highest  degree  graceful  and  pleasing;  she  also  knows 
the  weak  points  of  a  gradually  failing  voice,  and  so 
well  bow  to  cover  iheni  that  the  hearer  hardly  notices 
them.  She  sings  for  the  most  part  Handel's  music, 
and  in  English,  being  English  by  birth.     Also,  airs 


from  Ilaydn.  I  heard  the  air  from  the  "  Creation," 
With  verdure  clad.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  it 
better,  so  pure  and  simple  was  its  style.  The  king, 
who  eighteen  years  ago  had  her  often  come  to  the 
palace  to  sing  Handel's  music,  attends  her  concerts, 
which  she  may  consider  as  a  high  honor,  (if  she  was 
an  American,  not,  perhaps  ?)  as  he  now  goes  to  no 
concerts  but  those  of  the  Dom  Chor. 

We  have  had  no  new  operas  but  Dorn's  "  Day  in 
Russia,"  which  has  not  given  satisfaction,  and  is  no 
longer  repeated.  A  kapellmeister  who  is  continnally 
directing  operas,  thinks  too  easilv,  "  Such  an  opera 
you  can  also  compose;"  but  the  public  has  often 
more  judjmcnt  than  it  has  credit  for,  and  does  not 
allow  itself  to  be  dazzled  by  beautiful  decorations. 

Bound  volumes  of  our  Journal,  for  the  past  year, 
will  soon  be  ready. . .  .Mrs.  Mozakt  deserves  a  large 
attendance  at  her  concert  this  evening.  She  has  one 
of  the  richest  soprano  voices,  and  is  one  of  our  best 
singers.  The  concert  is  prior  to  her  departure  for 
Europe,  where  she  will  seek  musical  improvement 
in  the  best  schools  of  Paris,  It.ily  and  Germany. 
She  will  have  excellent  assistance  to-night,  and  the 
programme  will  be  rich  and  varied. . .  .We  have  just 
had  a  good  specimen  of  English  church  music,  and 
now  we  are  invited,  by  Mr.  Werner,  to  a  concert 
of  purely  Catholic  music,  including  Mozart's  Requi- 
em, to  he  sung  by  Catholic  choirs,  Sunday  evening, 
May  3d  , . .  Read  Novello's  advertisement,  if  you 
would  find  choice,  abundant  and  cheap  supplies  of 
Madrigal  and  Glee  music,  both  of  the  English  and 
the  German  schools. 

Fry,  of  the  Tribune,  says  of  Mme.  Gazzaniga, 
that  "  her  voice  is  an  absolute  soprano — rich,  full, 
loud,  potent,  true,  steady,  tearful,  passionate,  heroic," 
and  that  although  deficient  in  some  respects,  she  is 
in  others  "the  greatest  sincer  that  has   ever  been  in 

America." A  "  Grand  Verdi  Festival,"  at  Exeter 

Hall,  London,  was  announced  for  Easter  Monday,  at 
wdiich  all  the  choicest  music  of  II  Trovatore,  Rir/oletto 
and  La  Travlala  was  to  be  performed  "  in  a  more  per- 
fect manner  than  ever  before  attempted  ;  "  the  list  of 
distinguished  artists  includes  Mr.  Mii.LATiDi,  besides 
Clara   Noteli.o,  Miss  Doldy,  Sims  Reeves,  &i'. 

"  Dr.  Mark  and   his  little  men,"  is  the    title  of 

a  juvenile  orchestra,  of  30  instrumental  performers 
and  40  singers,  composed  of  little  English,  Scotch 
and  Irish  boys,  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
whom  Dr.  Mark  has  taught  gratuitously,  to  illustiate 
his  new  system,  and  with  whom  he  is  giving  concerts 
in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  &.c. 

They  have  what  is  called  a  "  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Asso- 
ciation "  in  London,  which  was  to  hold  a  Choral 
Meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  March  31  st,  when  the  chair 
would  be  taken  by  W.  E.  Hickson,  Epq.,  author  of 
"  The  Singing  Master,"  and  an  essay  on  "  The  Use 
of  Singing,"  and  when  a  choir  of  800  voices,  entirely 
without  the  aid  of  any  instrumental  accompaniment, 
would  sing  selections  from  Mendelssohn,  Nageli, 
Becker,  Spofforth,  Webbe,  and  other  eminent  com- 
posers  Balfe  has  composed  a  song  to  Tenny- 
son's "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"   and   Sims 

Reeves  sings  it Our  old  friend  Badiali,  bari- 

tono  superbo,  sang  last  month  in  Paris  at  a  concert 
given  by  Henri  Herz,  who  brought  out  some  nevv 
piano  pieces  of  his  own  ;  namely,  a  fimtasia  on  La 
Faeorita,  a  Galop  brillant,  and  Ze  Chant  du  Pderin. 
Mine.  Viardot  Garcia  sang  at  the  same  concert 
two  of  Chopin's  Mazurkas,  set  to  English  words,  and 
an  antique  air  or  recitative  liy  LuUi.  Bottesini 
was  there,  too,  without  his  double  bass,  but  as  con- 
ductor. Verily  not  a  few  of  the  names  that  figure 
now-a-days  in  European  operas  and  concerts  have  a 
look  of  "old  acquaintance"  to  Bostonians  and 
New  Yorkers Leopold  De  Meyer,  the  "  lion- 
pianist,"  has  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  proposes  to 


remain  some  months.  He  has  been  playing  at  the 
Hague  and  Brussels,  and  before  the  king  of  Holland. 
Among  the  notices  of  new  books  abroad,  we  read: 
"  Germany  has  sent  us  a  thick  octavo  teatise  on 
Beethoven,  his  critics  and  glossators,  and  a  new  bio- 
graph}',  (six  vols. !),  of  Mozart,  with  an  analysis  of 
his  principal  works,  by  A.  Oulieiciieff,  both  writ- 
ten in  French"  We  wonder  if  the  new  biographv 
of  Mozart,  in  six  volumes,  is  anything  more  than  a 
new  (perhaps  enlarged)  edition  of  his  old  one,  in 
three  volumes,  a  work  with  which  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  should  by  this  time  be  somewhat  familiar. 
Few  composers  ever  found  so  appreciative  a  biogra- 
pher; but  now  that  M.  Oulibicheff  has  taken  Beet- 
hoven in  hand,  we  trust  tliat  ho  has  found  out  how 
to  appreciate  him  better  than  he  did  when  Mozart 
filled  bis  whole  horizon. ..  .New  York  papers  men- 
tion the  death  in  that  city  of  William  H.  Reeves, 
the  English  tenor,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
Mme.  Anna  Bishop.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  children 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
famous  Sims  Reeves. 


(Formerly  Miss  Sophia  Bothamly,) 
Will  give  her  first  and  only 

GRAND    CONCERT 

In  Boston  prior  to  hnr  departure  for  Europe, 
J^rn    TREDVCOKTI'    TEnS/IFLE, 

Saturday  Evening,  April  18,  1857, 

Assisted  by 

Miss  TWICHELL,    Mr.  ADAMS,    Mr.  MOZAKT, 

Mr.  L.  H.  SOUTHARD,  Mr.  W.  R.  BABCOCK, 

THE  GERMAN  TRIO, 

And  the   MENDELSSOHN   CHORAL   SOCIETY. 

0;3?*Tickets  .50  cents To  commeQce  at  7^i  o'clock. 

Hlo^art's  (!iranb  ^equbnt  glass 

Will  be  performed  (for  the  first  time  in  public  by  a  Catholic 
Cho'ir,)  at  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  UALL, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  May  3d,  1857, 

By    THE 

Clioir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Franklin  St. 

AssisteJ  by  members  of  the 

Choirs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  South  Bostoii,  St. 

Patrick's,  Northampton  Street,  aiid  of  the 

Holy  Trinity,  Sujfolk  Street, 

Accompanied  by  a  Full  Orchestra,  selected  from  the  first  pro- 

fes.'^ional  tiilent  in  Boston. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  WERNEH. 

The  proceeds  to  go  toward  the  erec'inn  of  the  oontemplated 

new  building  fur  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian. 

Part  I. 

MOZART'S  GRAND  REQUIEM  MASS. 

Part  II. 

SELECTIONS  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic 

Composiers  :  i.  e.  Pales crina,  Haydn,  Hummel,  Cherubini  and 

Beethoven. 

[i:;7=*  Tickets  50  centfl.  Eaniily  tickets,  admitting  three  per- 
sons, SI.  To  he  had  at  the  Music  Stores,  Catholic  Bookstores, 
of  the  Tiiket  committee,  and  at  the  door.  —  Programmes  with 
Latin  and  Efiglis^h  words  to  be  had  at  the  hall. 

Doors  open  at  Gi-a  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7^a  o'clock. 

MENDELSSOHN  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  Summer  Term  commences  April  SOth.  Pupils  may 
receive,  as  aniitteurs  or  teachers,  a  tbornush  education  in 
every  department  of  Music.  Also  in  tile  Modern  Languages, 
Drawing,  Painting,  &c.,  and  higlier  Englisii  branches  as 
accessaries.  Situations  secured  to  pupils  who  become  qualitied 
to  teach.  A  few  vacancies  for  young  ladies  in  the  family  of 
the  Principal.    For  circulars,  &c.,  address 

EDU'AUD  B.  OLIVER,  PlTlSPIEtD,  MASS. 

'^KTjSl.T'S^'K.T!^^    «fis    Oo. 

(Successors  to  Keed  &  Wateins,) 

-"'     Wholesales  Mail  Dealers  in 

]f'IANO-FORTES 
AND  laELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Insttuttoi  of  ti)c  13  iano-^oxti:,  ©rsan  &  f^Mntonj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 
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FIRST  PREifUi  PlAriO-FOETES. 


CHICKERINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185C : 


TROM    THE 

^nsSKtlusttts  e[i)aritaJil£  ^ulmU  ^ssouutiiin 

FOE   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLB  MEDAL. 

FOE    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE.  THE  BEST  PIANO-FOETE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 
BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

,THE    HIGHEST    PEEMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PTA  KOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


J-A.3VnES    "W.    -VOSE'S 

PREMIUM   PIANO-FORTES. 

w  .,    ,  /    SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL 

Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competil.on  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also 

A     BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purcha-sed  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Warerooms  335  WashiBgton  St.,  corner  West  St, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT   JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,  No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway  J  JV.T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  GLEES, 
MADEIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &.C. 


NoveSSo's  CaSee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Gr.EES  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib    Accompaiiicnent  for  Piano-forte.     Compltte 

in  3  Tols.     nand.-^ouiely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  fii;2  eneh  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standtirii  ancient  and  modern  Enijllsli  romposer.s. 

Among  them  will  be  fnuod  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spoffurth,  Stevens,  Wehbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  £2. 
This  work  con.cists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Pong.«,  by  the  best 
modern  romposers — amorjg  others,  Hi,*hop,  Bt'oedict,  Macfir- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  t^onie  of  the  bfSt 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  ;ind  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Eacli  Glew  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at,  fioni  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  lo  the  whole  wurk,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

OD'pSaeBas : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Coniposers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-furteaccoaipaninient,  have  been  published, 
and  the  is.-ue  is  conrinued— the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  pubhcatiou  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TS^e  jyisisacaS  Taiaies, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LOjNDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  andllymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Eleities,  for  One,  Two,  Thiee,  Pour,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edwarb 
Holmes.  Author  of  the  "  Lite  or  Mnzart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  .Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  cuntnin  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  11),  bound  in  cinth,  with 
Index,  Sl.75;  Nos  49  to  96,  (Vol,-!  Ill  and  IV).  bound  inclorh, 
with  Index,  9?1,75 ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  wirh  Index,  Sl,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  sepaiafely,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scriptioQ  to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

<?.  A.  MOVELI.O, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


MANUFACTDRERS  OP 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PAILNI  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 
(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

NEW    MUSICAL    WORKS, 

RECENTLY    PUBLISHED   BY 

EASSIWI'S  ART  OP  SIJVGIMG-  An  Analytical, 
Physiological  and  Practical  System  for  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Voice.  By  Carlo  Bassini.  Edited  by  R.  Storrs  Wil- 
lis.    I  vol.  4to.     Price  |;4. 

COOKE'S  VOCAIi  METHOD.  New  and  revised 
ediriiin.  Compri>in|r  all  the  latest  lessons  and  exercises  of 
the  author      1  vol  4to,     Price  S3. 

THE  COIVCERTlIffA.  A  C-implete  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion, with  a  choice  CnIlei:iion  of  Popular  Mu-^ic,  for  the  tJer- 
man  Concertina.  8vo.  Piice  50  ets.  NEARLY  READY, 
Instructions  and  Music  for  the  English  Concertina.    50  cts. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  LIFE,  A  Compilation  of  P.sjtlm.s, 
Hymns,  Anthems,  Chants,  &c.,  embodying  the  Spiritual, 
Progressive  and  Reformatory  Sentiments  of  the  present  age. 
By  John  S    Adams.    1  vol.  12mo.  cloth      Price  75  cts. 

Nearly  Ready  :  THE  MEMORARE.  A  Collection 
of  Catholic  Music. 

OTTO    DEESEL 

Oives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms.  -f50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  dtSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

^pkintotg" 


Important   to   Coiulnctors,  Masters 
and  Leaders  of  Bands. 


B 


B  o  o  s  E  ^ST  <5c   sonsrs, 

OF    LON  DON, 

EG  to  announce  that  they  will  forward,  postage-Free,  to  any 
'  part  of  the  Uni  ed  States  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  celebrated 

Musical  Journals  for  Military  Band,  Stringed 
Band,  and  Brass  Band. 

These  three  works  have  been  in  course  of  publication  many 
years,  and  now  comprise  the  most  extensive  repertoire  of 
STANDARD  &  MODERN  OPERAS,  MARCHES, 
QUICK-STEPS,  DANCES,  &c., 

Arranged  by  C-  Boose,  (Band  Master  Fusilier  Guards.)  and 
other  eminent  Professors.  A  number  of  each  Journal  is  pub- 
lished every  month 

There  are  now  published  120  numbers  of  the  Military  Jour- 
nal, (for  a  reed  band.)  price  15«.  each  ;  60  numbers  of  the 
Brass  Band  Journal,  price  75  each  ;  and  70  numbers  of  the 
Orchestral  Journal,  fiur  stringed  band,)  price  5s.  each.  The 
Orchestral  Journal  consists  of  Bance  music  only. 

An  allowance  of  one  third  off  the  marked  price  is  given  to 
the  profession  and  trarJe.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  reuiittance  payable  to 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  Mrsic  Publishers, 

24  and  23  Holles  St.,  London.  (Eng.) 

SIQNGR    AXJGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 
Residence  IVo.  8G  Pinckaiey  Street. 

c 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

€mt^n  nf  iliB  ^Jinnn  nnii  linging, 

ir.    §.   HOTEIi. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
IffLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAIffiOTTE, 

KESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.  .ANSnt    &,    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

306  CnESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andr6,  OEFenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Ulementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

OEi€3r.^^3?a"    :^  XJ  IXj  X5  E3  Et , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction   on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

sac  ES  "^TV  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactoi-y,  379  "Washington  Street, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Kesideaice  No.  56  l^ueeland  Street. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sunday  in  Florence— A  Visit  to  the  Villa 
Catalani. 

Translated  from  "  Les  Nuits  Italiennes,"  by  Mery. 

Sunday  is  indeed  a  beautiful  day  in  Florence. 
The  indolent  city  enjoj-s  it  with  the  cahn  delight 
of  reflective  happiness.  When  I  recall  my  mem- 
ories of  Tuscany,  it  seems  to  me  that  Florence 
reserves  for  her  Sundays  a  peculiar  sunshine,  a 
softer  light,  a  river  of  deeper  blue,  a  more  luxu- 
rious shade  in  the  walks  of  "  the  Cascine."  In 
other  cities,  the  people  pass  theLr  Sundays  in 
coarse-  pleasures  abroad,  or  in  idleness  at  home, 
that  they  may  forget  the  toOs  of  the  week.  At 
Florence,  the  people  walk  about,  quietly ;  they 
have  an  appearance  of  wealth,  dignity,  comfort 
and  respectability.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  only  city 
in  the  world,  where  there  are  no  rags  to  be  seen 
among  the  lower  classes.  What  an  excellent 
argument  in  favor  of  the  happiness  of  the  masses 
can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  peasant 
women  wear  feathers  in  their  bonnets,  while 
their  husbands  wear  kid  gloves !  I  believe 
that  no  where  else  but  in  Florence  do  the  country 
people  wear  gloves. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  on 
entering  a  new  city,  is  always  the  deepest.  I 
was  fortunate  in  entering  Florence  on  Saturday 
evening.  The  next  morning  the  city  appeared 
to  me  under  an  aspect  of  strange  beauty.  Never 
did  the  sun  shed  a  more  brilliant  light. 

I  prefer  "  the  Cascine  "  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileiies.  The  trees  of  the  Tuileries  seem  to 
look  down  upon  you  with  a  patronizing  air,  like 
the  oak  in  the  fable.  One  feels  almost  inclined 
to  wipe  his  feet  at  the  gate,  as  if  at  the  entrance 
of  a  richly-furnished  drawing-room.  Cincinnatus 
and  Spartacus  would  hardly  be  admitted  there  ; 


there  is  an  aristocratic  air  about  it  which  embar- 
rasses the  humble  citizen.  But  the  garden  of  the 
Cascine  belongs  to  everybody.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  no  iron  gates.  Wherever  there  are 
gates,  the  place  is  nothing  but  a  prison  ;  if  senti- 
nels are  placed  before  them,  the  prison  is  com- 
plete. At  the  Cascine  there  are  neither  soldiers 
nor  iron  barriers ;  it  is  a  delightful  wood,  begin- 
ning at  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  which  a  few 
straight  walks  haye  been  laid  out ;  but  it  still  re- 
mains almost  wholly  untouched  by  art.  The 
Arno  borders  the  Cascine  as  the  Seine  does  the 
Tuileries,  but  with  this  difference,  that  there  is 
no  rampart,  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  siege, 
between  the  garden  and  the  river.  A  strip  of 
fresh  greensward  leads  the  visitor  along  the  bank 
of  the  Arno. 

A  visit  to  the  garden  of  the  Cascine,  on  Sun- 
day, is  a  charming  Italian  recreation.  It  is  a 
weekly  Long  champs.  Two  long  rows  of  vehicles, 
mingled  with  parties  of  ecpestrians,  move  through 
the  principal  avenue,  while  those  on  foot  wander 
among  the  side- walks  of  the  wood.  The  whole 
scene  forms  a  quiet  picture,  elegant  and  graceful, 
like  everything  in  Florence.  There  is  no  shout- 
ing among  this  peaceable  crowd  ;  the  liquid  and 
silvery  Italian  of  bcautifid  Tuscany  falls  melodi- 
ously fi'om  every  mouth,  forming  harmony  dehght- 
ful  to  the  ear.  There  is  no  strife,  no  quarrelling, 
no  rude  language.  This  is  not  from  the  absence 
of  passion  in  these  people  ;  they  are  passionate 
enough  when  they  are  aroused.  They  are  a 
truly  artistic  race,  who  do  not  think  it  proper  to 
waste  their  energies  in  street  riots.  They  walk 
so  jjeaceably  m  the  garden  of  the  Cascine,  be- 
cause they  are  unwilling  to  create  a  disturbance 
in  the  open  street.  But  see  them  at  the  theatre. 
There  they  weep — laugh — stamp  their  feet. 
I'hey  eticore  a  song,  twenty  times,  with  all  the 
frenzy  of  the  South.  Or  watch  them  listening  to 
a  sermon  at  the  Duomo,  where  one  of  those  elo- 
quent monks,  such  as  I  have  often  heard,  preach- 
es in  Advent,  or  during  Lent.  Every  phrase  of 
the  preacher  teUs  upon  the  expressive  faces  of 
the  immense  audience.  They  clasp  their  hands 
tighter  together  to  keep  from  applauding.  After 
the  sermon,  the  preacher  is  prudently  pla'ied  in  a 
covered  litter,  for  the  people,  in  their  zeal,  would 
carry  him  off  in  triumph.  They  are  obliged  to 
guard  the  priest  against  this  ovation. 

(^ne  fine  Sunday  in  spring,  I  went  out  of 
Florence  by  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  to  answer  an 
urgent  invitation,  that  I  had  received  the  evening 
before ;  I  was  going  to  hear  the  "  Litany  of  the 
Virgin,"  in  the  chapel  in  the  village  of  Loggia. 
jMadame  Catalani  was  to  sing  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Madame  DuviviEU.  The  country-seat, 
which  by  the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke,  bears 


the  name  of  the  illustrious  singer,  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Loggia. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  world  more  touching 
than  the  services  of  the  Catholic  church,  per- 
formed in  an  humble  village  chapel.  In  Italy 
especially,  as  in  the  south  of  France,  we  feel,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  touched  with  pious  emotion, 
among  these  quiet  villagers,  with  their  simple 
faith,  and,  by  a  sudden  transition,  the  mind  re- 
verts once  more  to  the  sweet  monitions  of  child- 
hood. 

Mass  was  performed  by  a  venerable  octogena- 
rian priest.  The  chapel  was  filled  with  peasants, 
all  kneehng  in  careless  attitudes,  but  joining  fer- 
vently in  the  prayers  at  the  altar.  In  the  chan- 
cel were  a  few  invited  guests,  among  them 
Madame  Gaetano  Mukat  and  a  noble  Polish 
exile.  Count  Potocki. 

Madame  Catalani  chanted  the  Litany  with  that 
magnificent  voice  which  all  Europe  has  heard  and 
admired.  She  had  on  this  occasion,  for  an  audi- 
ence, neither  the  pit  of  La  Scata  nor  the  boxes 
of  San  Carlo ;  neither  an  assembly  of  Parisians, 
Russians  and  English,  nor  a  congress  of  kings. 
Only  poor  peasants  were  listening  to  her,  open- 
mouthed  ;  their  faces  were  expressive  of  enchant- 
ment— ecstacy.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  picture  so 
touching.  The  celebrated  singer,  kneehng  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  was  as  beautiftd  and  majes- 
tic as  we  had  so  often  seen  her  at  the  ItaUan 
opera,  in  Paris  ;  her  eyes  as  brilliant,  and  her 
face  trembling  with  emotion.  It  was  beautiful  to 
see  Semiramis  thus  abandoning  the  Babylonian 
people  to  give  pleasure  tO'  a  whole  village,  by  her 
Prayer  to  the  Virgin,  pouring  forth  the  solemn 
notes  of  the  Christian  invocation.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  me  to  hear  those  earnest  prayers  which 
burst  forth  in  their  rich,  sonorous  Latin  from  Ital- 
ian lips.  The  simple  village  chapel  had  never 
thrilled  to  such  sounds  before.  To  those  sublime 
invocations,  "Mystical  Rose,"  "  Tower  of  Ivory," 
"  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted,"  the  village  choir 
responded,  "  Pray  for  us."  The  hannonious 
"  Ora  pro  Nobis  "  was  sung  with  wonderflil  eflfect, 
and  with  that  natural  precision  of  note  and  per- 
fect harmony  which  belongs  to  every  Italian  ear. 
The  arrangement  of  the  chants  and  responses 
was  severe  and  simple,  just  as  it  was  written  by 
St.  Bernard,  the  great  servant  of  Mary.  The 
singer  did  not  alter  the  original  simplicity  of 
the  hymns,  but  she  uttered  each  address  ivith  an 
inspired  ardor  and  deep  enthusiasm,  that  gave  an 
unexpected  beauty  to  the  delicate  poetry  of  the 
prayer.  Her  divine  voice  seemed  to  rise  to 
Heaven,  full  of  faith  and  hope,  and  then  descend 
to  earth  to  be  lost  amidst  the  full  response  of  the 
congregation ;  these  alternate  chants  were  not 
broken  by  a  pause,  agreeably  to  the  written  law 
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which  declares  that  "  the  prayer  of  the  Church 
shall  never  fall  to  the  ground,"  and  that  the  silent 
mouth  shall  receive  the  last  pious  sound  from  the 
lips  that  have  just  closed. 

I  have  heard  many  concerts  in  Italy,  but  I 
have  never  heard  anything  that  would  compare 
with  this  village  service.  In  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
at  Kome,  during  the  performance  of  the  divine 
Miserere  before  the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo, 
I  have  recalled  with  emotion  the  Litany  of  Loggia. 
The  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  Sacred  College, 
even  Michael  Angelo  himself,  more  imposing  than 
all  the  Court  of  Rome,  never  caused  me  to  forget 
that  quiet  audience  of  villagers,  responding  to 
Madame  Catalani,  in  that  poor,  dilapidated  chap- 
el. While  I  was  thinking  of  the  Litany,  I  was 
moved  by  the  Mixerere  ;  and  if  God  listens  to  the 
prayer  of  assembled  men.  He  may  have  lent  a 
favorable  ear  to  the  peasants  of  Loggia,  which 
would  be  closed  against  the  Soprani  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Vatican. 

After  service,  Madame  Catalani  invited  vis  to 
her  villa.  Artistic  Europe  has  built  this  splendid 
residence.  Florence  cannot  boast  a  more  beauti- 
ful country-seat.  The  Villa  Catalani  is  surround- 
ed by  a  belt  of  lemon  and  orange  trees.  It  is 
built  on  a  plain,  its  winter  front  facing  the  sun, 
its  summer  front  the  woods.  It  has  a  court-yard, 
surrovmded  by  a  colonnade,  where  are  displayed 
four  pieces  of  sculpture,  by  Luca  della  Robbia, 
the  great  artist,  who  might  have  worked  upon 
the  Panathenaio  procession  of  the  Parlhenon, 
from  the  soaflbld  of  a  Phidias. 

One  feels  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  he  enters  this 
perfumed  villa ;  an  air  of  unostentatious  luxury 
refreshes  the  eye  ;  amidst  the  heat  of  the  South, 
one  feels  as  if  in  a  marble  bath  ;  in  every  direc- 
tion are  marble  and  lich  pavements  of  Mosaic. 
On  all  sides  is  seen  Italian  elegance,  artistically 
disposed  to  repel  the  heat  of  summer.  Venetian 
blinds  in  a  hundred  windows  wave  in  the  breeze 
from  the  Arno,  and  carry  fresh,  cool  air  into  the 
galleries  and  staircases.  Graceful  arabesques 
cover  the  walls,  lemon  trees  perfume  the  corri- 
dors, sweet  odors  from  the  gardens  fill  every  alcove. 
We  seem  transported  into  one  of  those  palaces 
that  painters  love  to  build  upon  their  canvass,  as 
if  to  console  themselves  for  never  finding  them 
upon  earth,  while  the  frame  of  this  picture  is  the 
Campagna  of  Florence.  From  every  balcony  can 
be  seen  that  luminous  expanse  of  azure,  crowned 
with  deep  blue  mountains,  bathed  by  its  caress- 
'  ing  river. 

Beautiful  Florence  is  seen  thus  under  the  hills 
of  the  Villa  Strossi  and  San  Miniate.  It  seems 
to  rest  Inxuriously  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno, 
with  its  Duomo  and  two  colossal  towers,  like  an 
indolent  woman,  stretching  our  her  arms  as  she 
goes  to  sleep. 

A  sumptuous  breakfast  was  prepared  for  us  in 
a  beautiful  hall  adjoining  the  orangery.  The 
priest  who  had  said  Mass,  had  been  invited  to 
breakfast.  He  came,  but  begged  to  be  excused 
for  not  sitting  at  the  table  with  the  other  guests. 
Madame  Catalani  urged  him,  warmly,  in  her 
beautiful  Tuscan,  which  can  hardly  be  resisted, 
but  the  priest  smilingly  persisted  in  his  determin- 
ation. He  would  take  nothing  but  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  which  was  served  in  another  room. 
These  scruples  seemed  to  me  appropriate  and 
right  in  the  old  man. 

The  conversation  at  table  turned  upon  Music, 
and  especially  upon  the  French  Operas  that  are 


unknown  in  Italy.  They  spoke  of  "  Robert," 
which  had  never  yet  crossed  the  Appennines. 
The  Italians  look  upon  this  as  a  serious  misfor- 
tune. Some  have  even  gone  from  Florence  to 
Paris  to  see  it  represented,  and  have  paid  a 
thousand  crowns  for  their  balcony  tickets.  In 
music,  the  Florentines  know  no  narrow  system — 
no  exclusiveness.  They  are  passionate  lovers  of 
anytliing  beautiful,  and  do  not  ask  whence  it 
comes.  I  was  present  at  the  first  representation 
of  the  Syin])honies  of  Beethoven  at  Florence. 
"The  Heroic"  and  "the  Pastoral"  were  re- 
ceived with  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  delight.  At  the 
first  hearing  these  masterpieces  were  thoroughly 
understood,  appreciated  and  adopted.  In  the 
evening,  the  same  people  who  had  already  admir- 
ed Beethoven,  went  into  raptures  at  La  Pergula, 
over  Donizetti,  the  maestro  of  the  season.  I 
inquired  if  the  opera  of  Robert,  would  never  be 
brought  out  at  La  Pergola.  The  company  at 
that  theatre  might  execute  it  with  success.  They 
had  a  French  tenor,  Dupre,  whose  voice  was  de- 
liciously  sweet;  an  excellent  basso,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  and  two  talented  singers  of 
great  merit,  Persiani  and  Delsere.  I  was  told 
that  Robert  would  always  be  excluded  from  their 
stage  on  account  of  the  scene  in  the  church  at 
Palermo,  in  which  nuns,  monks  and  priests 
appear.  These  scruples  weue  too  ill-founded  to 
give  me  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  me,"  I  replied,  "  that  diffi- 
culties so  slight  should  not  have  been  removed, 
since  there  is  so  strong  a  desire  to  hear  Rtiliert. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
French  libretto ;  a  few  alterations,  which  would 
not  injure  the  effect  of  the  music  as  a  whole, 
would  give  you  an  expurgated  Robert,  which 
would  not  offend  even  the  most  fastidious  and 
exacting  of  Tuscans." 

"  We  should  like  nothing  better — but  how 
would  you  do  all  this  V  "  "  Instead  of  nuns,  bring 
other  ghosts  on  to  the  stage,  (there  is  no  reason 
why  these  ghosts  should  have  a  large  cross  on 
their  breasts),  and  let  them  dance  before  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Rosalie.  Then,  in  the  fifth  act, 
you  will  all  admit  that  the  Church  of  Palermo 
plays  only  the  part  of  a  decoration,  like  the  Ve- 
suvius in  the  Maetle.  If  you  leave  out  the 
church  scene  and-  finish  the  opera  with  the  Trio, 
you  will  lose  nothing  of  importance.  With  true 
lovers  of  music  the  spectacle  is  always  subordi- 
nate to  Art.  Monks,  priests,  nuns,  cathedral  and 
silver  lamps  might  all  be  dispensed  with,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  a  single  note  of  this  masterpiece, 
amidst  the  destruction  of  scenery.  When  I  re- 
turn to  Paris,  I  will  ask  Herr  Meyerbeer  if  he 
approves  of  my  idea,  and  if  the  composer  does 
not  object  to  this  mutilation,  I  will  procure  for 
you  an  orthodox  libretto,  even  if  )'0u  have  to 
take  such  apparitions  as  you  have  at  hand  in  the 
Castle  of  Udolpho,  between  Sienna  and  Poggi- 
Bonzi. 

My  reasoning  convinced  the  most  incredulous, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  idea  will  be  carried 
out,  some  day,  on  the  Italian  stage. 

Our  breakfast  ended  according  to  the  precepts 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  that  brilliant, 
perfumed  hall,  adorned  with  Tuscan  grace,  in 
the  midst  of  the  orange  groves,  glowing  with  life, 
where  the  air  of  the  Florentine  spring  seemed 
almost  to  inspire  us  with  immortality,  a  solemn 
funeral  chant  began,  forming  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  scene  around  us,  which  threw  the  listen- 


ers into  a  delicious  reverie.  Madame  Catalani 
sang  the  Dies  Irae  of  the  English  Church,  a 
hymn  which  embraces  all  the  terrible  poetr)'  of 
the  Puritans.  This  grand  chant  might  have  been 
written  upon  sepulchral  marble,  with  a  branch  of 
cj'press.  The  slow  notes  of  the  English  horn 
accompanied  the  hymn  ;  they  resounded  like  the 
knell  of  the  archangel's  trump.  Never  was  there 
a  more  unexpected  pleasure.  How  ingenious 
and  inventive  is  the  hospitality  of  the  Villa  Cat- 
alani !  An  exquisite  repast,  served  between  the 
singing  of  the  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Dies 
Irae.  At  dessert,  vulgar  ostentation  introduces 
songs  m  praise  of  wine  and  love ;  while  here,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arno,  our  glasses  filled  with 
French  wines,  seated  between  beautiful  women 
of  France  and  Italy,  we  listened  with  delight  to 
a  funeral  hymn.  The  breeze  played  among  the 
orange-trees  upon  the  terrace ;  noon  came  on 
with  its  strange  Italian  languor  ;  a  soft  light  shone 
through  the  windows;  transparent  shadows  floated 
over  the  frescoes  ;  it  was  a  scene  like  that  in  the 
triclinium  at  Tibur,  when  Horace  says  to  Sextius  : 

"  Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitiduni  caput  impedii-e  myrto, 

Aut  ffore,  terrae  queui  ferunt  solutae. 

Pallida  mors  a;quo  pulsat  pedc  pauperum  tabernas, 

Resjuraque  turrcs.     O  beate  Sexti, 

Yitae  surnma  bvevis  spemnosvetat  inchoarelongam." 

This  whole  day  was  one  long  concert.  The 
days  in  Florence  are  made  up  of  music,  and  they 
often  last  late  into  the  night.  The  piano  was 
seized  upon,  the  audience  filled  the  couches  of 
the  saloon,  the  music  books  were  arranged  upon 
the  stands.  Madame  Duvivier,  Madame  Cata- 
lani's  daughter,  has  one  of  the  finest  contralto 
voices  ever  heard  in'Italy.  She  sang  duets  with 
her  mother,  and  they  exhausted  Norma,  La  Don- 
na <hl  Difjo  and  Semiramiile.  The  elegant  and 
artistic  Parisian  "  Salon"  was  worthily  represent- 
ed, at  the  piano,  by  Madame  Gaetano  Murat.  the 
daughter  of  M.  de  Meneval,  who  was  the  friend 
of  the  Emperor.  Visitors  arrived  constantly 
from  Florence ;  but  neither  the  sound  of  wheels 
nor  the  stamping  of  horses  on  the  flag-stones  of 
the  court  yard,  nor  the  pompous  announcement 
of  the  illustrious  names  of  the  Tuscan  nobib'ty, 
interrupted  the  music  for  a  moment ;  nothing 
could  stop  the  excitement  of  musical  execution. 
The  mistress  of  the  mansion  was  Norma  or  Semi- 
rnmide  and  we,  her  guests,  here  at  Babylon  or  in 
the  forest  of  Irminsul.  No  one  noticed  what 
was  going  on  outside  of  the  hall.  It  was  the 
passion  for  Art,  in  all  its  divine  ecstacy,  of  which 
I  had  so  often  dreamed.  There  was  none  of  the 
condescension  of  the  artist  or  singer ;  no  effort 
to  escape  dulness  or  fatigue  by  the  diversion  of 
music ;  no  intervals,  during  which  people  exchang- 
ed compliments  and  congratulations.  No  pro- 
gramme had  laid  out  the  order  of  our  entertain- 
ment ;  no  time  was  lost  in  unmeaning  preludes, 
or  in  pretended  unwillingness.  No:  everything 
floated  on  with  vigor  and  true  passion — cavatina, 
cantilena,  polonaise,  duet,  trio,  romanza.  The 
singer  was  alwaj's  ready  and  the  audience  were 
not  detained  in  long  anticipation ;  they  would 
have  prolonged  the  concert  forever !  The  parts 
were  promptly  executed,  and  the  piano  gave  no 
rest  to  the  voice,  nor  the  voice  to  the  piano.  This 
is  the  way  a  concert  is  given  at  the  Villa  Catalani. 


The  Aftehnoon  Concerts. — delight  of  gay 
young  Boston  and  especial  consolation  of  desolate 
suburbans, — are  now  discontinued,  tlieir  glory  has 
departed,  and  the  Music  Mall  shall  know  them  no 
more — at  least,  for  a  season.      The  last  of  the 
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course  was  given  yesterday  afternoon,  and  young 
Boston,  touched  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
kept  up  a  respectable  appearance  of  decorum 
throughout,  which,  we  trust,  did  tlicm  no  harm. 
And  now,  the  afternoon  concerts  being  over,  what 
will  become  of  the  promising  embryo  musical 
cognoscenti  of  the  city,  who  patronized  them  with 
such  appreciative  enthusiasm,  going  into  epileptics 
of  ecstasy  over  the  Anvil  Chorus,  with  or  without 
the  anvils,  and  rushing  into  the  corridors  or  a 
lively  conversation  whenever  the  serener  spirits 
of  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn  claimed  a  hearing ! 
What  will  become  of  that  long  line  of  eager  eye- 
glasses, with  weak-minded  young  men  attached, 
who,  at  the  close  of  each  concert  would  organize 
themselves  into  a  phalanx  in  Winter  Place, 
making  themselves  ridiculous,  and  everybody  else 
uncxjmfortable,  staring  at  the  faces  and  figures 
pas^ng  out  ?  ^Vhat  shall  become  of  that  stream 
of  youthful  humanity  that,  just  before  five  o'clock 
each  ^Vednesday  atlernoon,  oozed  from  the  hall, 
and  flowing  through  Winter  street,  flooded  for 
hours  the  po]>ular  thoroughfare,  sweeping  all 
before  it  with  its  magnificent  swell;  engulphing 
all  intruders  in  its  amplitudes  of  crinoline ; 
bcTOldering,  and  almost  carrying  off  his  slender 
legs,  as  he  •'  works  with  his  sinuosities  along,"  the 
feeble  young  man  adjusting  his  glass  for  a  critical 
examination  of  the  beauty  whose  circumference 
forbids  his  near  approach  !  What  will  become  of 
all  these  V  Their  occupation's  gone.  Ko  more 
for  them  the  orchestra  shall  form,  nor  Zerrahn  ply 
his  baton  in  the  air ;  Pleinicke's  shrill  clarion  nor 
the  echoing  horn,  no  more  for  sweet  sounds  shall 
their  ears  prepai-e.  The  Music  Hall  will  no  more 
o'  Wednesday  afternoon  be  lighted  up  with  bright 
eyes,  pink  bonnets,  and  many-colored  ribbons. 
The  corriders  will  no  longer  be  a  trysting-plaee 
for  maidens  and  their  sweethearts,  aud  the  pat  of 
gentle  feet  will  no  more  echo  through  the  dark 
labyrinth  of  the  passages,  distracting  the  listeners 
within.  Rather  hard  for  young  Boston,  but  even 
young  Boston  must  take  its  share  of  the  woes  of 
this  world. 

The  afternoon  concerts  have  been  very  well 
patronized  this  season,  although  their  success  has 
not  been  equal  to  that  of  those  given  by  the 
Germanians  a  few  years  ago,  which  was  so  great 
that  it  really  induced  the  delusion  that  Bostonians 
must  be  an  intensely  musical  people.  The  pop- 
ularity of  these  well  remembered  "  rehearsals," 
and  the  subsequent  rapid  decline  of  interest  in 
entertainments  of  this  character,  form  a  striking 
example  of  the  unreliability  of  the  great  public, 
and  the  utter  vanity  of  all  earthly  glory.  '■  After- 
noon concerts"  first  came  into  favor  in  the  time  of 
the  Musical  Fund  Society,  whose  "  rehearsals"  did 
good  work  in  their  day.  The  good  old  Musical 
Fund  fulfilled  its  mission  and  departed,  yielding, 
rather  reluctantly,  to  the  march  of  musical 
improvement,  and  making  a  few  glorious  struggles 
before  giving  up  the  ghost.  The  Germanians, 
handsome  fellows,  had  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Boston  maidens,  and  their  triumph  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  For  two  years,  with  little  Jaell, 
they  carried  themselves  bravely,  but,  as  their 
success  was  not  based  upon  any  real  sound  Art- 
enthusiasm,  they,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to 
dissolve  aud  disperse.  A  number  of  them  came 
to  Boston,  their  first  love,  and  through  their 
exertions  we  have  had  occasional  returns  of  the 
merry  old  times.  The  other  members  of  the 
society  migrated  to  different  portions  of  the 
United  States,  where,  with  one  exception,  we 
beheve  they  are  all  prospering.  The  exception 
is  Mr.  Louis  Hehl,  of  whoso  death  we  were 
grieved  to  hear  a  few  days  since.  Mr.  liehl  was 
well  known  as  a  violinist  and  an  admirable  pianist, 
whose  opportunities  of  establishing  himself  In  an 
honorable  position  in  this  city  were  very  great. 
He,  however,  thought  his  interests  woutd  be 
benefitted  by  visiting  the  West.  He  lived  for  a 
while  at  Detroit,  without  meeting  the  success  he 
had  anticipated,  and  died  a  short  time  since  in 
New  Orleans. 

Commencing  with  the  intention  merely  to 
jestingly  announce  the  demise  of  a  series  of 
concerts,  we  have  almost  involuntarily  recorded 
the  actual  death  of  one  who  was  in  former  times 
intimately  associated  with  similar  concerts.     The 


allusion,  however,  is  not  wholly  inappropriate, 
and  a  word  of  regret  is  due  the  memory  of  a 
gentleman  once  so  well  known  and  so  warmly 
regarded  in  our  musical  circles. —  Courier,  IGlh. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
PKAYEK.  DUKING-  BATTLE. 
From  the  Gorman  of  KoEiiNEU. 
I. 
Father,  I  call  on  Thee  ! 
Round  me  is  roaring  the  smoke  of  the  battle, 
Hissing  and  flashing,  the  lightning-bolts  rattle  ; 
Ruler  of  battles  !  I  cry  to  Thee ! 
Father,  0  lead  Thou  me  ! 

TI. 
Father,  0  lead  Thou  me  ! 
Lead  me  to  victory — death — if  Thy  will  be  ; 
Lord,  my  commander,  Thou,  Thou  shalt  still  be ; 
Lord,  as  Thou  wilt,  so  lead  Thou  me. 
God,  I  acknowledge  Thee  ! 

III. 
God,  I  ackno\vlcdge  Theel 
As  in  the  woodland's  autumnal  moaning, 
So  in  the  battle-thunder's  groaning. 

Fountain  of  mercy,  I'm  near  to  Thee  ! 
Father,  O  bless  Thou  me  ! 

IV. 

Father,  0  bless  Thou  me  ! 
Into  Thy  hand  my  life  I  surrender. 
Thou  art  its  Author,  Disposer,  Defender; 

O,  living  or  dying,  bless  Thou  me. 

Father,  all  praise  to  Thee  ! 

V. 

Father,  all  praise  to  Thee  ! 
Not  for  the  goods  of  the  world  we're  contending. 
All  that  is  holy  our  swords  are  defending  ; 

Then,  falling,  and  conquering,  praise  I  Thee! 

God,  be  Thou  nigh  to  me  ! 
VI. 

God,  be  Thou  nigh  to  me  ! 
When  death  shall  come  with  his   thunder-greeting, 
"When  the  last  pulses  of  life  are  fleeting. 

Then,  O  God,  be  Thou  nigh  to  me  ! 

Father !  I  call  on  Thee !  c.  t.  e. 


An  Actor  upon  Audiences. 

[In  Fitzgerald's  paper  the  behavior  of  Philadelphia 
audiences  is  thus  shown  up  by  an  actor.  "We  fear 
there  are  few  places,  in  this  land  at  least,  where  the 
portrait,  even  if  a  little  caricatured,  will  not  suit.] 

Editors  op  the  City  Item — Gentlemen: — 
To  abuse  a  public  upon  whose  kindness  my 
success  depends,  and  of  whose  appreciation  I 
have  received  so  many  tokens,  would  seem 
ungrateful  and  impolite.  Yet  to  spare  the  rod  is 
to  spoil  the  child,  and  to  abuse  our  best  friends  is 
often  to  most  oblige  them.  The  public  have  been 
kind  to  me,  and  so  1  shall  be  kind  to  the  public. 

An  audience,  sirs,  whether  operatic  or  the- 
atrical, is  a  great  overgrown,  ignorant,  peevish, 
whimsical  baby.  Having  no  respect  for  others, 
and  none  for  itself,  it  supplies  the  vacuum  with 
an  overplus  of  self-esteem.  All  it  seeks  is  Its 
own  gratification.  Its  very  applause  is  not  so 
much  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  an  actor,  as  a 
defilaratlon  of  its  own  discrimination. 

It  puts  in  its  thumb 
And  pulls  out  a  plum, 
And  says,  "  What  a  good  boy  am  I !" 

It  sees  upon  the  stage  the  reflection  of  its  own 
Intelligence,  and  smiles  benignly  on  the  mirror. 
It  reduces  all  beauty  to  its  own  distorted  stand- 
ard, and  breaks  all  the  statues  not  cast  in  its 
oivn  model.  But  in  reality  this  universal  censor 
is  the  most  ignorant  and  superficial  of  dilettanti. 

In  its  ignorance  of  the  very  objects  it  admires, 
it  applauds  at  the  very  moment  it  should  listen, 
and  rapturously  demands  an  encore  in  the  middle 
of  a  Brindlsi.  To  hear  Thalberg  play  four 
fantasias.  It  crowds  a  concert  room,  and  after 
insisting  upon  his  playing  a  dozen,  finally  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  last  piece  encored,  puts  on  its 
overcoat  and  goes  home.  It  enters  late  to  show 
its  superiority  to  forms,  and  goes  out  early  to  show 


its  contcmjit  for  courtesy.  It  is  a  poor  compliment 
to  grant  it  the  supremacy  it  asserts. 

To  me,  Messrs.  Editoi-s,  it  appears  that  in  some 
unknown  delusion,  the  audience  consider  them- 
selves the  actors,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
the  stage,  spectators.  It  is  under  this  impression 
that  they  perform  those  astonishing  farces  and 
burlostiucs  upon  politeness  which  have  gained 
them  the  honor  of  being  better  clowns  than  any 
who  tumble  in  the  sawdust. 

But  is  their  conscience  so  poor  a  call  boy  that 
they  cannot  better  time  their  entrances  and  exits? 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  I  may  not  be  accused  of 
stepping  beyond  my  proper  sphere,  for  if  the 
audience  insist  on  being  actors,  what  wonder  that 
the  actor  should  become  A  Critic. 


English  Cathedral  Music. 

[From  the  nemarks  read  by  A.  W.  Thayer  at  the  Concert  of 
the  Boston  Choristers'  School,  April  15.] 

The  object  of  the  present  Concert  is  three-fold  :  to 
give  the  audience  some  idea  of  English  Cathedral 
Music,  and  its  principal  composers ;  to  exhibit  the 
practiciibilily  and  proper  use  of  boy  choirs  in  the 
Episcopal  service  ;  and  finally,  to  show  experiment- 
ally, what  such  choirs  can  accomplish  with  a  little 
careful  training.  *        *        *        *        * 

In  the  older  English  cathedral  music  there  are 
many  peculiarities,  some  of  which  at  first  grate  rather 
harshly  upon  our  ears.  But  as  the  ear  in  modern 
instrumental  music  soon  delights  in  combinations  of 
sounds  at  first  unplcasiiig;  as  the  eye  learns  to  forget 
violations  of  perspective  and  laws  of  color,  in  con- 
templating the  deep  religious  sentiment  oftentimes 
expressed  in  old  paintings,  so  we  learn  to  love  the 
peculiar  eftVcts  of  old  sacred  music. 

The  peculiarities  mentioned  are  traceable  directly 
to  the  music  of  the  middle  ages,  and  thence  back  to 
the  days  of  the  primitive  churches. 

What  the  vocal  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Hebrews,  from  whom  the  primitive.  Christians  de- 
rived theirs,  really  was,  has  been  for  some  centuries 
a  subject  of  vast  research  and  speculation  on  the 
part  of  musical  writers.  But  as  modern  discoveries 
in  astronomy  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  his- 
tory and  chronology,  so  recent  discoveries  in  relation 
to  laws  of  sound  relieve  us  at  once  of  many  of  the 
ditBculties  which  old  musical  writers  met.  We  know 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform  and  unchanging. 
When  the  fiat  went  forth,  "Bo  light!"  and  light 
was  !  the  wliite  sunbeam  then  as  now  was  a  com- 
pound of  the  seven  colors  of  the  spectrum  ;  and  from 
the  vibrations  of  a  sonorous  body  then  as  now  could 
be  drawn  the  seven  sounds  of  the  scale. 

A  tone  with  its  third  and  fifth,  mwsi  have  always 
been  includ  rt  in  some  manner  in  all  forms  of  music. 
The  great  dilfercnce,  then,  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern music  is  a  difference  in  Mode.  In  modern  music 
we  have  two  modes,  which  we  call  Major  and  Minor, 
the  one  cheerful  and  noble,  the  other  sad  and  melan- 
choly. We  all  know  that  in  our  octave  or  scale  of 
eight  notes  we  have  five  musical  intervals  known  as 
whole  tones  or  steps,  and  two  intervals  known  as 
semi  tones  or  half  steps.  The  mode  depends  entirely 
upon  the  order  of  succession  of  these  tones  and  semi- 
tones. If  you  run  an  octave  on  the  white  keys  of  the 
piano-forte,  from  C  to  c,  the,  semi-tones  occur  between 
3,  4,  and  7,  8,  and  we  have  the  Major  mode.  If  you 
run  from  A  to  a,  the  semi-tones  come  between  2,  3, 
and  5,  ,6,  which  is  the  old  imperfect  form  of  our 
Minor  mode.  If  you  run  from  D  to  d,  the  semi- 
tones come  between  2,  3,  and  6,  7,  which  gives  ano- 
ther mode.  And  thus  each  note  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  octave,  leads  to  some  particular  position  of 
the  semi- tones,  which  gives  us  a  new  mode. 

Many  of  these  modes  are  found  to  be  imperfect  as 
soon  as  we  attempt  to  put  harmonies  to  them.  But 
where  no  harmony  is  employed  in  the  services  of  the 
church,  the  melodies  founded  upon  them  continue 
down  to  our  own  times,  and  the  traveller  can  hear 
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now  in  the  Greek  convents  of  Asia  Minor,  such 
chants  as  St.  Ambrose  heard  and  studied  more  than 
1500  years  ago. 

To  our  ears,  which  are  accustomed  to  only  two 
modes,  music  in  any  other  is  at  first  repugnant ;  but 
in  some  of  them  it  soon  becomes  delightful. 

The  Greeks  gave  particular  names  to  their  various 
modes :  as,  Lydian,  Myxolydian,  iEolic,  &c.  One 
of  these,  the  iEolic,  improperly  called  Lydian,  was 
adopted  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  his  last  stringed 
quartets,  in  an  adagio,  which  he  calls  '•  Prayer  of 
thanksgiving  by  a  Convalescent,"  as  being  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  the  expression  of  religious  gratitude. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  just  about 
1500  years  ago,  St.  Ambrose  passed  from  Antioch 
into  Italy,  and  settled  at  Milan.  Here  he  introduced 
four  of  the  modes,  used  in  the  music  of  the  Greek 
Christians,  taking  such  as  seemed  to  him  most  devout, 
and  caused  the  psalms  to  be  chanted  to  them. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  about  the  year 
600,  Gregory  the  Great  reformed  the  musical  ser- 
vices of  the  church,  restoring  the  simplicity  of  Am- 
brose's chants,  and  introducing  four  new  Modes  or 
Tones — for  the  terms  Mode  and  Tone  in  this  con- 
nection are  synonymous — whicli  he  called  plagal,  or 
collateral  tones.  Every  singer  of  psalmody  has  seen 
tunes  which  are  said  to  be  arranged  from  the  Grego- 
rian tones,  and  has  probably  been  led  to  suppose 
that  the  eight  tones  are  eight  tunes,  used  by  Gregory 
in  the  church  service.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  for  as  tone 
in  this  case  means  mode,  you  may  write  as  many 
tunes  in  our  sense  of  the  word  to  each  mode  as  yon 
please. 

It  so  happens  that  not  one  of  the  modes  adopted 
by  Ambrose  corresponds  either  to  our  major  or  minor 
scale.  Hence  every  tune  written  in  those  modes  in 
their  original  form,  would  sound  imperfect  to  our 
modern  ears.  To  confirm  what  I  have  said  about 
these  tones,  allow  me  to  quote  half  a  dozen  lines 
from  Dr.  Burney ; 

"  As  it  is,"  says  he,  "  no  one  scale  or  key  of  the 
eight  Ecclesiastical  Modes  is  complete  :  for  the  first 
and  second  of  these  modes  [i.  e.  the  first  of  the  Am- 
brosian  modes,  with  the  corresponding  Gregorian 
or  plagal,]  being  regarded  according  to  the  modern 
rules  of  modulation,  in  the  key  of  D  minor,  want  a 
flat  upon  B  ;  the  third  and  fourth,  having  their  termi- 
nation in  E,  want  a  sharp  uponF;  the  fifth  and 
sixth  modes,  being  in  F,  want  a  flat  upon  B  ;  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  generally  beginning  and  ending 
in  G  major,  want  an  F  sharp." 

*  *        *  *        *  *        * 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was  consecrated  to  that 
high  ofBee  in  .590,  when  40  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  energy  of  character,  but  of  a 
very  feeble  physical  constitution.  Maimbonrg  says 
in  his  history  of  his  pontificate  :  "  Though  he  had 
upon  his  hands  all  the  affairs  of  the  universal  church, 
and  was  still  more  burdened  with  distempers  than 
with  that  multitude  of  business  which  he  was  neces- 
sarily to  take  care  of  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  he 
took  time  to  examine  with  what  tunes  the  psalms, 
hymns,  oraisons,  verses,  responses,  canticles,  lessons, 
epistles,  the  Gospel,  the  prefaces  and  the  Lord's 
prayer,  were  to  be  sung  ;  what  were  the  tones,  mea- 
sures, notes,  modes,  most  suitable  to  the  mnjcsty  of 
the  church,  and  most'  proper  to  Inspire  devotion  : 
and  he  formed  that  ecclesiastical  music,  so  grave  and 
edifying,  which  at  present  is  called  the  Gregorian 
music."  He  instituted  singing  academies,  and  though 
Pope,  taught  himself. 

It  was  during  this  pontificate  that  the  mission  to 
Great  Britain  was  sent,  and  our  Saxon  ancestors 
converted  to  Christianity.  Doubtless  the  story,  as 
told  byBede  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  familiar 
to  you.  In  few  words,  it  is  this  :  A  few  years  before 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  see  he  visited  the  slave 
market  in  Rome,  and  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
three  boys  of  fair  hair  and  fair  complexion.     He  was 


told  that  they  were  from  Britain.  Asking  of  what 
nation,  he  was  told  they  were  Angles.  "Right," 
said  he,  "  for  they  have  an  angelical  face,  and  it  be- 
comes such  to  be  co-heirs  with  the  angels  in  heaven." 
Being  told  that  the  name  of  their  king  was  Elle, 
"  EUelujah,"  said  he,  "  the  praise  of  God  must  be 
sung  in  those  parts." 

With  the  deacons  or  preachers  sent  to  England, 
were  also  sent  teachers  of  singing;  and  in  becoming 
Christians  the  inhabitants  became  singers  of  Grego- 
rian music.  A  couple  of  centuries  later,  when  the 
musical  service  had  become  corrupted,  famous  sing- 
ers were  sent  from  Rome  to  restore  the  music  to  its 
purity,  and  the  introduction  of  the  ancient  organ 
was  a  means  of  preserving  it. 

Down  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  there  was 
one  church,  one  ritual,  one  language  of  the  clergy, 
one  music.  During  the  century  or  two  preceding 
that  era,  secular  music  was  greatly  developed,  and 
its  influence  had  entered  the  church.  With  the  re- 
vival of  learning  came  a  revival  of  Art.  Raphael, 
Palestrina,  Michael  Angelo,  Martin  Luther,  Thomas 
Tallis,  Clement  Marot,  lived  at  the  same  time. 

Music,  painting  and  architecture,  during  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  were  very  much  cultivated  ;  the 
two  latter  reached  their  highest  development ;  the 
former  has  only  come  to  its  culminating  point  within 
our  own  era. 

Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V.  the  Emperor,  and 
Thibaut,  King  of  Navarre,  are  memorable  proofs  of 
the  attention  paid  to  music.  Henry  VIII.  wrote 
music  for  the  church,  and  an  anthem  ascribed  to  liim 
is  to  be  found  in  Boyce's  Collection.  When  he  tra- 
velled, si.x  singing  boys  and  si.K  gentlemen  of  the 
choir  formed  part  of  his  retinue.  To  sing  a  part  in 
the  anthem  in  church  was  a  necessary  accomplish- 
ment of  a  prince  in  those  days.  Henrj''s  children, 
Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  were  all  accom- 
plished musicians,  and  all  labored  to  have  the  musi- 
cal service  of  the  church  as  perfect  as  possible. 

To  the  student  of  musical  history,  the  interval 
between  1520  and  1600  is  as  interesting  as  to  him 
who  studies  the  history  of  religion  during  that  period. 
It  was  then  that  Luther,  with  his  friend  George 
Rhau  and  others,  gave  form  and  comeliness  to  the 
choral,  which  has  been  developed  to  perfection  In  the 
works  of  Bach,  and  of  which  the  "  St.  Paul "  of 
Mendelssohn  is  a  legitimate  fruit.  Calvin  and  his 
disciples  at  the  same  time  were  the  fathers  of  our 
psalmody.  Palestrina  improved  and  saved  the  music 
of  the  mass,  and  led  in  the  way  since  followed  bv 
Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  and  in  England 
were  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  tliat 
Cathedral  Music,  which  inspired  Handel,  and  lias  in 
our  own  days  given  us  Mendelssohn's  '■Elijah." 

The  only  change  which  at  first  occurred  in  the 
musical  service  of  the  English  church,  after  the  rup- 
ture of  Henry  VIII.  with  the  Pope,  was  the  adapta- 
tion of  an  English  text  to  the  old  music.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1.T47,  ilie  Litany  was  first  chanted  to  Entrllsh 
words  in  Si.  PiUil's  Cathedral.  In  1550  tlie  "  Boke 
of  Common  Prayrc,"  noted  by  John  Marbcck,  made 
its  appearance,  and  his  notation  to  the  suffrages  and 
responses  is  widely  used,  even  to  the  present  dny. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Edwanl  VI.  the  service 
was  improved,  and  the  books  of  the  Roman  Ritual, 
of  all  kinds,  were  ordered  to  he  collee  ed  and  de- 
stroyed. Then  came  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary, 
when  the  Latin  service  was  again  adopted,  and  the 
books  of  the  English  service  in  their  turn  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Tiien  <'ame  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  whose  zeal  for  Protestantism  and  for 
music,  led  to  the  firm  establishment  of  the  English 
service,  and  to  the  rise  of  a  new  school  of  music. 

The  works  of  this  school  being  founded  upon  the 
severe  style  of  the  old  church,  retain  a  certain  noble- 
ness and  grandeur,  which  the  experience  and  invent- 
ion of  ten  centuries  had  introduced  into  sacred    mu- 


sic ;  at  the  same  time,  the  change  of  text  from  a 
dead  to  a  living  language,  necessarily  led  to  a  greater 
infusion  of  the  sentiment  of  the  text  into  the  music. 
Innovations  were  sparingly  admitted,  and  yet  the 
great  progress  in  secular  music  could  not  but  have 
its  efl'a;!  in  the  new  style  of  composition.  The  more 
distinguished  composers  of  that  school  were  Mar- 
beck,  Tye,  Tallis,  Bird,  Morley,  Gibbons,  Parsons 
and  Farrant.         ****** 

During  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  quarrel 
between  Protestantism  and  Episcopacy  in  relation 
to  church  music,  was  kept  up.  The  former  would 
banish  all  music  from  the  church  service,  save  the 
singing  of  psalms,  as  allowed  by  Calvin.  Hence 
Shakspeare"s  allusion  to  the  psalm-singing  Puritans. 
But  the  queen,  herself  a  musician,  refused  to  abolish 
the  boy  choirs  and  musical  services  of  the  cathedrals 
and  chapels,  and  confirmed  by  special  decrees,  the 
statutes  which  provided  for  and  sustained  the  Eccle- 
siastical music  schools.  *        *        *        * 

It  was  the  mistake  and  misfortune  of  the  Puritans 
that  they  carried  their  dislike  for,  and  opposition  to, 
the  high-handed  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  under  which 
they  had  been  imprisoned  and  burnt  at  the  stake,  in 
the  days  of  Mary,  to  everything  which  could  remind 
them  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Hence  such  petitions 
as  the  following,  copied  from  a  pamphlet  dated  1586  : 
"That  all  cathedral  churches  may  be  put  down, 
where  the  service  of  God  is  grievously  abused  by 
piping  with  organs,  singing,  ringing  and  trowling  of 
psalms  from  one  side  of  the  choir  to  another,  with 
the  singing  of  chanting  choristers  in  white  surplices  ; 
some  in  corner  caps,  imitating  the  fashion  and  man- 
ner of  Antichrist,  the  Pope,  that  man  of  sin  and 
child  of  perdition,  with  his  other  rabble  ot  miscre- 
ants and  shavelings." 

In  spite  of  this  and  Immense  masses  more  of  such 
fanatical  cant,  Elizalieth  and  James  I.  sustained  the 
music  of  tlie  cathedral,  and  the  science  and  practice 
of  the  divine  Art  flourished.  But  the  old  school  fell 
at  last  under  the  increasing  power  and  influence  of 
Puritanism,  and  we  may  say  ended  with  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Chllde,  who  died  at  the  age  of  90,  in  1697, 
after  holding  the  office  of  organist  at  St.  George's 
Chapel  the  extraordinary  period  of  sixty-five  years. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For  Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. 

Church  Music. 

ET     A     CHORISTER. 

After  hearing  the  lecture  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Thayer  at  the  concert  of  Cathedral  Music,  in 
the  Tremout  Temple,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  15th,  the  qnestion  :  Have  we  a  strict  style 
of  church  music  in  our  religious  service  ?  natu- 
rally suggested  itself 

It  is  evident,  from  attempts  made  here  and 
there  to  break  up  the  present  system  of  singing 
for  display,  that  the  people  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
They  choose  their  committee  on  music ;  and  a 
loader  is  made  responsible  for  the  music  through- 
out the  year.  He  may  be  a  communicant ;  ten 
to  one  he  is  not.  His  selections  are  to  his  own 
taste,  ))(?(  to  the  advancement  of  the  seri'ice  of 
God  !  That  he  lias  good  singing  is  his  only  care 
— not  for  a  moment  does  the  thought  occupy  his 
attention,  that  perhaps  this  solemn  strain  may 
lead  one  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  own  responsi- 
bility to  God  and  man.  It  is  with  a  desire  of 
reaching  this  want  that  the  present  article  is 
written.  It  shall  be  our  duty  first,  to  glance  at 
the  two  opposite  styles  predominant  in  the  church 
service  throughout  the  country. 

First.  Simple  music,  as  used  in  the  country 
churches.  A  choir  of  volunteers  readily  seize 
on   this  style,  from  its    being   easy  of  e.xeention, 
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Naturally,  too,  the  fonfession  and  complaint  of 
this  has  gone  on  growing,  until  we  have  got  to 
see  the  case  much  worse  than  it  really  is. 
Throughout  the  winter  past,  it  has  been  quite  the 
fashion  to  lament  the  fulling  off  of  musieal  appre- 
ciation and  appetite,  the  paucity  of  good  con- 
certs, the  poor  remuneration  of  concert-goers, 
&o.,  &c.  Repeatedly  have  we  been  asked,  even 
near  the  end  of  the  season :  "  Well,  pray 
when  are  we  going  to  have  some  music  in  Bos- 
ton ?  How  Little  we  do  get ! "  The  answer 
should  be  to  present  a  list  of  some  hundred  or  two 
concerts  and  operas  that  have  actually  been  per- 
formed here  this  same  baiTcn  winter.  The  ope- 
ras, however,  have  been  few,  fewer  than  usual, 
and  the  question  in  most  cases  comes  from  indi- 
viduals who  ignore  all  music  hut  Italian  Opera. 
As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  as  one  fixed  note  of 
progress,  we  propose  to  show,  (as  nearly  as  we 
can  without  much  time  and  without  all  the  mate- 
rials at  hand),  what  cjuantities  of  valuable  music, 
in  the  various  departments,  orchestral,  chamber 
music,  oratorio,  opera,  &c.,  have  been  publicly 
performed  in  Boston  since  October  to  this  time. 

We  shall  begin  with  music  for  grand  Orchestra. 

1.  Symphonies. — We  have  not,  to  be  sure, 
had  all  the  nine  of  Beethoven,  as  we  did 
four  years  since;  but  we  have  had  a  goodly  share 
of  them.  In  the  five  Philharmonic  Concerts  of 
Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  fourteen  Afternoon  Con- 
certs we  have  had : 

Beethoven,  No.  2,  in  D 2  times. 

'•     4,  in  B  flat 3  " 

"  "    5,  in  C  minor 3  " 

"     8,  in   F 3  " 

Mozart,  in  C,  ("  Jupiter") 2  " 

*'       in  G  minor ' 1  " 

"       in  E  flat 1  " 

Havdn,  "Surprise" 1  " 

No.  9 1  " 

Schubert,  in  C 2  " 

Scliumann,  No.  4,  (D  minor) 1  '* 

To  which  add,  single  movements  from  all  these, 
the  Scherzo  of  Mendelssohn's  No.  3,  the  Allegretto 
from  his  Symphony-Cantata,  (Song  of  Praise,) 
repeatedly,  &c.  We  have  not  yet  had  the  "  Cho- 
ral Symj)hony,"  which  we  only  half  had  last  year, 
but  it  is  promised  for  the  May  Festival.  We 
have  had  no  whole  Symphony  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  nothing  new  of  Mozart  or  of  Haydn.  The 
substantial  gain  upon  last  year  has  been  the  Sym- 
phonies of  Schubert  and  of  Schumann — though 
only  the  latter  was  quite  new  to  us. 

2.  Overtures. — Our  list  is  probably  not  quite 
complete,  and  of  course  does  not  include  the 
regular  business  of  the  theatres.  It  is  rather  sin- 
gular that  it  does  not  contain  one  of  the  well- 
known  and  ever  favorite  ones  of  Mozart ;  nor  the 
Leonora,  No.  3,  though  we  have  had  the  opera; 
nor  one  of  Cherubini's,  nor  more  than  two  of 
Mendelssohn's.  The  list  is  meagi-e  in  the  best  of 
the  old  masterpieces,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
Fauat  of  Wagner,  the  Carnival  of  Berlioz,  the 
Manfred,  of  Schumann,  and  the  one  by  Rietz, 
have  helped  to  extend  our  knowledge  into  the 
compositions  of  to-day.  We  have  had  the  over- 
tures to — 

Freyschiitz  (Weber) 4  times. 

Oberon              "         4  " 

Esmont  (Beethoven) 2  " 

Fulelio.inE,     "        2  " 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (MenQelssohn)3  " 

St.  Paul                                            "                1  " 

Tell  (Rossini) 3  ," 

Semiramicle  (P^ossini) 1  " 

Seif;e  of  Corintli  f Rossini) 2  " 

Tannhauscr  (R.  Wagner) 1  " 

Faust                       "            2  " 

Carnival  Romain  (Berlioz) 1  " 

Manfred  (Schumann) 1  " 


requiring  little  practice,  and  quickly  comprehend- 
ed. "  Tunes  "  having  but  the  harmonics  of  the 
tonic,  dominant,  sub-dominant  with  added  sixth, 
is  all  they  require,  and  Sunday  after  Sunday  a 
listening  congregation  are  satiated  with  select- 
ions in  which  the  trebles  run  in  thirds  or  si.xths — 
tenors  harping  on  fifths  or  octaves ;  basses 
changing  now  and  then  to  perfect  a  cadence. 
Such  music  is  stupid  and  insipid ;  it  neither  sug- 
gests worship,  nor  fills  the  heart  with  an  intense 
longing  to  be  "  pure  as  God  is  pure."  Is  it 
strange  that  a  congregation  should  tire  of  such 
monotony  and  aspire  to  higher  forms  of  sacred 
song,  as  given  in  the  tone  poems  of  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart  ? 

Second.  The  elaborate,  or  "  opera  style,"  as 
some  have  designated  it,  is  mostly  sung  by  a  well- 
drilled  and  well-paid  quartet,  with  an  obligato 
accompaniment  by  an  organist,  prolific  irith  har- 
monies !  The  moral  of  the  anecdote  related  by 
Mr.  Thayer  of  Dr.  Boyce,  in  regard  to  organ- 
playing,  would  apply  here.  As  the  fault  of  the 
former  style  is  extreme  simplicity,  this  errs  as  far 
the  other  way.  A  melody,  however  simple,  is  so 
elaborated  by  embellishments,  startling  harmonies, 
interrupted  cadences,  that  it  fatigues  the  ear,  and 
often  the  final  cadence  is  so  unsatisfactory,  that  a 
nervous  disquiet  is  kept  up  through  a  whole  con- 
gregation. The  music  is  mostly  taken  from  secu- 
lar operas,  or  composed  by  writers  with  scarcely 
ideas  enough  to  warrant  a  half-phrase  being 
original.  The  style  is  superficial,  it  speaks  only 
to  the  sense,  tickles  the  ear  with  delicate  orna- 
ments, and  though  a  crowded  audience  is  the  re- 
sult, as  soon  as  the  model  quartet  and  the  splen- 
did music  leaves  off,  how  suddenly  are  well-filled 
seats  made  vacant ! 

It  is  evident  that  neither  of  the  above  styles  is 
in  itself  adapted  to  a  strict  church  service ;  the 
former  lacks  in  conception,  the  latter  is  superfi- 
cial, sensual !  A  quotation  from  Dr.  Marx  is  to 
the  point.  He  wi-ites :  "  Shall  the  Evangelical 
Church  be  perpetually  deprived  of  her  own  ap- 
propriate music,  which  centuries  ago  was  created 
for  her  ?  Shall  the  Catholic  Church,  in  whose 
sacred  service  music  assumes  so  important  a  fl.mc- 
tion,  suffer  in  our  country  so  deep  a  degradation 
as  it  has  endured  in  Italy,  where  movements  from 
Rossini's  and  Bellini's  operas,  and  Auber's  over- 
tures disgrace  the  most  holy  moments  of  the  ser- 
vice ?  Or  in  Spain,  where,  in  recent  times, 
church  music  is  dumb  even  to  the  psalmody  of 
the  priesthood  ?  We  fear  it  not,  and  those  who 
with  us  have  a  higher  trust,  will  labor  incessantly 
with  aU  their  strength,  and  on  all  occasions,  to 
attain  the  highest  object." 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  two  opposite 
styles  of  music  in  our  churches,  a  few  inquiries 
as  to  the  purpose  of  music  in  the  church,  should 
occupy  our  attention.  It  is  a  powerfiil  auxiliary 
to  the  service  of  God.  The  united  voice  of  a 
whole  congregation,  joining  in  the  strains  of  a 
solemn  choral,  cannot  but  strike  the  heart  of  a 
careless  observer  with  awe,  that  theoretical  ser- 
mons have  failed  to  create.  The  littleness  of  his 
own  perverse  will  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
majestic  strains  of  a  hymn  inviting  to  repentance. 
The  object  being  a  high  and  holy  one,  the  char- 
acter of  the  music  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Arrangements  of  frivolous  melodies  but  call  atten- 
tion to  a  sweet  voice — a  studied  rendering — a 
thorough  knowledge  of  vocalization.  Simplicitv 
begets  indifference.     Albrechtsberger  truthfully 


says  :  "  The  principal  object  of  a  religious  com- 
position is  to  express,  in  notes,  the  true  sense  of 
the  words,  which  ought  to  be  deeply  felt,  studied 
with  pious  faith  and  rendered  with  serious  digni- 
ty." Such  a  style  is  between  the  simple  and  the 
superficial;  choral  forms,  fugue  imitations  in  well 
conceived  anthems,  enter  largely  into  its  compo- 
sition. The  same  author  says  :  '•  Every  church 
composer  should  give  his  principal  attention  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  to  be  set — should  work  the 
four-voice  parts  in  flowing  harmony  and  ingeni- 
ous interweavings,  and  consider  all  else  as  embel- 
lishing additions  1 " 

The  music  sung  at  the  concert  in  question,  was 
eminently  in  the  church  style.  It  was  not  a  dis- 
play of  individuals,  but  a  conscientious  rendering 
of  tone  forms  set  to  solemn  words.  Suspensions, 
imitations,  proloflged  cadences  invite  the  attent- 
ive mind  to  examine  more  closely  the  sentiment 
thus  made  more  emphatic  by  the  said  suspensions, 
etc.  The  music  was  truly  devotional ;  no  trifling 
melodic  phrase  drew  one's  attention  from  the 
sacred  solemnity  of  the  words;  the  mind  felt 
lifted  up — ennobled.  He,  who  after  hearing 
such,  could  go  into  busy  life  without  one  better 
thought  to  study  upon,  must  be  past  redemption. 

A  careful  study  of  the  masses,  oratorios,  &c., 
of  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  hosts  of  oth- 
ers, will  ftirnish  models  worthy  of  imitation  by 
our  young  church  composers.  The  flooding  of 
our  choirs  with  sentimental,  wish-wash,  "  do,  mi, 
sol,  do  "  music,  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  service 
of  the  church ;  enfeebles  the  comprehension  of 
good  music  ;  and  only  nourishes  a  morbid  appe- 
tite. 

It  is  to  be  hopted  that  these  attempts  to  intro- 
duce a  more  solid  system  of  church  music  may 
be  successful.  It  is  a  great  and  noble  work.  God 
speed  it ! 

Bosa?o]sr,  april  25, 1857. 

Music  in  Boston— Eeview  of  the  Season. 

The  concerts  are  over.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  straggling  performances,  we  shall  have  no 
more  music  in  public  before  the  great  Festival, 
about  the  end  of  IMay.  It  is  a  good  time  there- 
fore to  look  back  and  see  what  we  have  had, 
count  up  our  garnered  sheaves,  and  see  how  well 
the  harvest  compares  with  past  years,  and  whether 
we  have  made  any  progress.  Four  years  ago, 
about  this  time,  we  made  a  famous  count,  and 
showed  a  list  of  compositions  of  the  best  masters 
that  Boston  had  cnjo_red  that  winter,  which 
excited  some  astonishment  abroad.  That  big 
wave  onward  and  upward  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
faithful  measure  of  our  continuous,  habitual  mu- 
sical life.  The  sea  subsided  somewhat  in  the  fol- 
lowing winters.  Either  there  was  too  much  of 
accident,  or  fashion,  or  chance  epidemic  in  the 
musical  excitement  of  that  season,  or  the  distract- 
ing, dazzling  influence  of  the  Jullien'  concerts 
came  in  just  then  at  the  wrong  time,  or  what  in- 
crease of  taste  and  culture  there  has  been  among 
us  has  naturally  sought  more  genuine  or  private 
channels  of  enjoyment  and  grown  indilTerent  to 
public  exhibitions  ; — whatever  be  the  causes,  no 
winter  since  the  one  alluded  to  has  given  us  any- 
thing like  the  same  addition  to  our  stock  of  musi- 
cal treasures  laid  up  in  the   memory  of  hearings 
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Concert  Overtures  (Kalliwoda) 2  times. 

Festival  (Rietz) 1     " 

Merry  "Wives  (Nicolai) 1     " 

Yelva  (Reissiger) 1     " 

Zanetta,  Zampa,  Stradella,  Martha,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  Concertos. — Thalberg  has  played  us  the 
first  movement  only  of  Beethoven's  two  in  C 
minor,  and  in  E  flat,  each  twice.  This,  with  a 
few  De  Beriot  vioKn  concertos,  is  all  that  we  re- 
call under  this  head.     Decidedly  meagre. 

AVe  have  had  all  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream "  music,  (at  Mrs.  Kemble's 
reading),  and  frequent  extracts  from  it.  Of 
course,  too,  we  have  had  indefinite  and  not  to  be 
remembered  quantities  of  lighter  orchestral  con-, 
fectionary:  arrangements  from  operas,  potpour- 
'ris,  dances,  solos  and  variations,  and  what  not. 

4.  Instrumental  Chamber  Music.  Here 
our  fortune  has  been  richer.  It  is  perhaps  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  increase  of  real  taste  for  music 
in  a  community,  that  those  who  share  it  should 
become  partial  to  the  smaller  and  more  select 
kinds  of  concerts,  where  with  "  fit  audience 
though  few,"  they  may  commune  more  intimately 
with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  nobler  masters. 
Our  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club — German  Trio, 
and  Mr.  Gustave  Satter,  have  each  gii'en  us 
series  of  Chamber  Concerts,  to  which  we  may 
add  the  Matinees,  &o.,  of  Thalberg,  and  numer- 
ous incidental  benefits,  soire'es,  &c.  Among  the 
works  in  classical  form,  which  have  been  perform- 
ed in  this  way,  we  may  count  the  following : 

Haydn.    Quartet,  in  G.    No.  63,  (kcto) twice. 

"  "        in  G.     No.  66,      " 

"  Adagio,   variations   and  minuetto,  from 

Quartet,  in  B  flat.     No.  77. 
MozAKT.     Quintet,  C  minor,  No.  1. 

Quintet,  with  Clarinet,  in.  A.     Op.  106. 
Quartet,  B'flat,  No.  3. 

"        in  A,  No.  5 twice. 

Sonata,  piano  and  violin.  No.  4. 
"        piano  and  'cello. 
Beethoven.    Quintet,  in  C.     Op  29. 
Septet,  (as  Quintet),  op.  20. 
Quartet,  in  G.     Op.  IS.    No.  2. 

in  A  flat.     Op.  18.    No.  5. 
Trio,  C  minor.     Op.  1. 

"     Eflat.     Op.  1 ttoice. 

"     Eflat.  Op.  70.  No.  2 th-ee  times 

"     Bflat.     Op.  97 twice. 

"     B  flat,(for  piano,  clarinetandcello.) 
Sonata,  (piano  solo),  in  A.     Op.  2. 

"  "     in  C  sharp  minor.  Op.  27. 

"    in  A.     Op.  101. 
Hummel.    Septuor,  (piano,  violin,  oboe,  horn,  &c.) 
Quintet,  (piano  and  strings),E  ilat,  op.  87. 

Trio,  E  flat.     Op.  93. ..."..■. ttcice. 

Rondo  brilliant,  for  piano. 

Mendelssohn.    Quintet,  in  A.     Op.  IS twice. 

"        in  F  minor.     Op.  80. 
"        Bflat.  Op.  Sl.ihreetimes. 
Quartet,  in  E.  flat.    Op.  12. 
"        in  D.     Op.  41. 
'•        in  E  minor.  0]y.  44. twice. 
"        in  E.     Op.  81. 
"     (with  piano),  in  F.     Op.  7. 
Sonata,  (piano  and  cello),  Bflat.  Op. i5.. twice. 

"        for  organ. 
Rondo  cappriccioso. 
Songs  without  Words,  &c.,  &c. 
Onslow.    34th  Quintet. 
Chehcbini.     Quartet,  No.  1,  in  E. 
Spohk.     Quintet,  No.  3,  in  G.     Op.  69. 
Quartet,  No.  — 

Adagio,  from  2d  clarinet  concerto. 
To  these  add  a  Quartet  (with  piano)  by  Will- 
mers,  a  Trio  by  Thalberg,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins's 
Quintet  in  D,  Mr.  Satter's  "  Sardanapalus"  Trio 
and  "  Kosciusko  "  Quartet,  and  a  great  variety  of 
minor  pianoforte  cotnpositions  of  Chopin,  Men- 
"flelssohn,  Moscheles,  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Fantasias  &o,  of  Thalberg,  Liszt  and  others  of  the 
virtuoso  school.  With  all  this  wealth,  what 
genuine  lover  of  the  poetry  of  music  has  not 
missed  the  concerts,  to  which  past  years  had 
accustomed  us,  of  Otto  Dresel ! 

Here  we  must  make  pause,  reserving  the 
account  of  vocal  concerts,  oratorios,  operas,  &c, 
till  next  week. 


New  York,  Apeil  21.— I  liave  not  written  you 
in  a  long  time,  partly  because  there  has  been  Utile  to 
write  about,  and  partly  because  I  liave  been  prevent- 
ed by  illness  from  hearing  even  that  little.  Ole 
Bull  has  given  two  or  three  more  concerts  on  his 
own  account,  and  wilh  his  "  troupe,"  assisted  at  one 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Masonic  Board  of  Relief. 
Last  week  Miss  Bkainere  gave  a  concert,  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Goldbeck,  Sig.  Morelli  and  some 
others.  It  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory  and 
quite  successful ;  I  regretted  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
present.  The  lady  is  to  sing  at  our  last  Philhar- 
monic, next  Saturday,  which  promises  to  be  the  best 
of  the  season.  The  "  Eroica,"  Mendelssohn's 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  music,  and  a  new 
Overture  by  Litiolf,  are  the  oifhesiral  pieces,  and 
Mr.  TiMM  undertakes  the  instrumental  solo.  Our 
concert  season  holds  on  longer  than  yours.  Besides 
the  above,  we  have  still  Eisfeld's  last  Soire'e  to 
expect,  and  for  next  week  a  novelty  is  promised  us 
in  the  shape  of  the  "Walpurgis  Night"  of  Mendels 
sohn,  to  be  sung  at  a  concert  of  the  German  Lieder- 
kranz.  This  entertainment  is  in  aid  of  the  German 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  whose  attractive  and 
very  successful  concert  of  last  year  was  mentioned 
in  your  columns.  Mr.  Goldbeck  has  also  kindly 
volunteered  to  play,  and  other  miscellaneous  attract- 
ions are  held  out.    . 

The  Harmonic  Society  have  made  two  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  perform  Loewe.'s  beautiful  cantata  of 
the  "  Seven  Sleepers."  Both  were  spoilt  by  very 
unfavorable  weather,  which  kept  away  not  only  the 
listeners,  but  also  many  singers.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  this  persevering  society  have  announced  a 
third  performance  for  next  Monday  evening,  for 
whicli,  wilh  great  liberality,  tickets  were  distributed 
to  those  who  had  braved  the  storm  the  last  time. 
They  certainly  deserve  success  in  their  third  trial. 


HiKGHAJi,  Mass.,  April  21. — Among  the  many 
communications  that  have  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  your  Journal  of  Mu.sic,  (which  by  the  way  are 
quite  an  interesting  feature  to  those  of  your  readers 
interested  in  musical  mailers  "about  home"),  I  do 
not  recollect  of  ever  seeing  any  from  this  quarter 
of  the  old  Bay  State,  familiarly  known  as  "  bucket 
town." 

In  the  way  of  concerts,  I  regret  to  say  that  we 
have  had  but  tJiTee  during  the  past  winter;  two  of 
them  in  the  early  part  of  December,  by  the  vocal 
quartet,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Mozart,  Miss  Twitcii- 
ELL,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Mozart,  who  the  year 
previous  were  received  with  much  flivorby  our  musi- 
cal |)ublic,  but  from  some  unaccount.able  cause  met 
with  but  poor  encouragement  the  present  season. 
For  the  last  five  or  six  years,  it  has  also  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  to  give 
one  or  more  of  their  scries  of  concerts,  which  were 
not  only  popular,  but  in  a  pecuniary  point  success- 
ful. The  past  winter,  however,  we  have  failed 
entirely  in  obtaining  that  substantial  aid  in  the  way 
of  subscription,  which  is  a  guaranty  to  the  artist  for 
services  rendered,  and  a  security  to  the  concert-goer 
of  respectable  audiences.  This  apparent  lack  of 
musical  interest  among  us  may  be  accounted  for  in 
part,  from  the  fact  that  quiie  a  number  of  our  peo- 
ple, who  are  generally  interested  in  having  good  mu- 
sical entertainments  in  our  own  town,  have  found  it 
convenient  to  make  Boston  a  temporary  abode  dur- 
ing the  winter  months — and  then  the  usual  story  of 
"  hard  times,"  &c.,  &e. 

Our  third,  and  only  paying  concert  of  the  season, 
was  given  at  Loring  Hall  on  Fast  Day  evening, 
with  the  following  talent:  Mrs.  Ellen  Fowle, 
Miss  Sarah  Humphret,  Mr.  John  Low,  Mr.  Geo. 
Wright,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  C.  Barnabee  ;  also  Master 


Geo.  M.  Lincoln,  violinist,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Ryder, 
pianist.  The  vocal  part  of  the  entertainment,  wilh 
slight  exception,  was  received  with  much  favor  by 
the  large  audience  present,  and  frequent  applause 
cheered  the  performers  in  their  attempts  to  please  a 
miscellaneous  assembly.  Master  Lincoln,  the  youth- 
ful violinist,  also  distinguished  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion by  his  modest  deportment  and  facile  execution, 
besides  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Squanto. 

Bangor,  Me.,  April  21. — Our  Choral  Society, 
which  has  been  practising  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass 
during  the  past  winter,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
J.  W.  Tdfts  and  Mr.  S.  Wilder,  gave  us  a  Con- 
cert last  Thursday  (Fast)  Evening,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Arthurson,  with  ihe  following  selections  : 

Chorus  :  Kyrie  Ellison, Hnzarfc 

KecitatiVL*  and  Ariii :  "  TotJl  Eclipse," ILindel 

(Jhorus  .    Quoiiium, Mozart 

Trio:  Piano,  Violiu  and  'Cello.    Larghetto  from  Sym- 
phony Id  D, Itvothnven 

Ariatroui  •'  David":  "  JJijjbty  Jehovuh," Keukoinm 

Chnru."  :    Gtorifi. Moziirc 

Solo,  Qurtrret,  and  Chorus :  Ei  incarnalus  es', Mozart 

Trio:  Andante, Ila\dn 

Kei-it.  atid  Aria  :  "  Ye  people,  rend  your  hearts,'-  Meudelpj^ohn 

Chorus  :    SancUts, Miiz;irt 

Kecic.  and  Aria:  "And  they  all  persecuted  t*aul."MendeI.':?ohn 
Chorus  :   Dona  jiobis  pactm^ Mozart 

The  Choruses,  by  the  Society,  were  sung  very 
creditably,  giving  evidence  of  the  able  direction  of 
Messrs.  Tufts  and  Wilder,  and  the  industry  and  per- 
severance of  its  members. 

The  arias,  by  Mr.  Arthurson,  who  also  sang  the 
solo  in  the  lucarnatiis,  fully  sustained  his  reputation 
as  an  oratorio  singer,  and  some  of  our  singers  may 
well  adtnire  and  pattern  after  his  style  of  rendering 
such  music. 

The  Aria:  "  Mighty  Jehovah,"  was  well  sung  by 
Mrs.  Fuller,"  evincing  in  no  small  degree  her  taste 
and  ability  as  a  solo  singer. 

The  Trios,  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Tufts,  C.  E.  Hooke 
and  J.  D.  Conley,  were  finely  given  with  that  artis- 
tic finish  which  is  so  indispensable  in  compositions 
of  this  kind.  The  accompaniments  throughout  were 
played  by  Mr.  Tufts,  whose  excellent  performance 
is  too  well  known  here  to  need  any  compliment. 

As  an  effort  to  establish  a  love  of  good  music 
among  us,  it  was  successful,  and  much  credit  is  due 
to  those  who  have  labored  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
for  the  advancement  of  this  object. 

LlIPROJIPTU. 

|ltitsi4al  |nti{nis£n4c. 

Worcester,  Mass.— On  Fast  evening?,  the  Mozart 
Society  brouf^ht  out  the  oratorio  of  the  '*  Creation,"  at 
the  Mechanics'  Hall,  which,  to  the  credit  of  our 
citizens  be  it  spoken,  was  filled  with  an  audience  of 
nearly  three  thousand  people.  That  our  Music  Hall, 
within  six  weeks  of  its  completion  should  be  the  scene 
of  the  performance  of  an  entire  oratorio  and  in  so 
creditable  a  manner,  speaks  well  for  art  in  Worcester. 
The  audience,  large  as  it  was,  evinced  an  evident 
interest  in  each  portion  of  the  work,  and  showed,  by 
their  frequent  bursts  of  applause,  their  appreciation 
of  this  wonderfully  beautiful  work  of  Haydn's.  A 
second  performance  would  not  be  lost  upon  them." 
The  society,  numbering  over  a  hundred  voices,  gave 
the  choruses  for  the  most  part  with  fine  etTect,  evincing 
the  careful  drill  which  they  have  received.  The 
symphonies  and  accompaniments  were  played  by  the 
Mcn-delssohn  Quintet  Club,  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen,  and  Mr, 
S.  R.  Leland.  The  club,  with  the  addition  of  a  bass 
viol,  did  excellent  service,  each  instrument  telling 
finely,  in  the  symphonies,  upon  all  who  were  near 
enough  to  hear  them;  but,  as  an  orchestra  they  could 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  so  large  a  chorus.  The 
Chickering  "  Grand"  and  the  organ  harmonium  in  the 
hands  of  the  above-named  members  of  the  society, 
were  most  acceptably  played.  The  solos  in  the 
oratorio  were  sustained  by  Mrs.  Allen,  whose  air 
"With  Verdure  Clad"  was  beautifully  sung;  Miss 
Whiting,  who  only  lacked  somewhat  the  confidence  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  clarion-like  air,  "  The  Marvellous 
Work;"  and  Miss  Fiske,  who  lairly  surpassed  her 
former  efforts,  as  Eve,  and  in  the  splendid  "Mighty 
Pens"  aria,  which  is  a  trying  piece  for  any  singer  after 
Jenny  Lind's  inspired  interpretation  of  it.  The  tenor 
and  bass  solos  were  given  to  Messrs.  Draper  and 
Baker  of  Boston,  the  former  of  whom  gave  unqualified 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Baker  sang  with  much  finish  of 
style,  but  his  voice  proved  hardly  equal  to  the  part  of 
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Raphnel.  With  an  or^jan  and  a  larger  orchestra,  the 
concert  would  have  been  a  complete  success.  May  we 
yet  hear  the  "  Creation"  with  those  advantages  !  Mr. 
Hamilton's  excellence  as  a  conductor  was  never  more 
apparent  than  on  Thursday  evening,  several  circum- 
stances comhining  to  make  the  occasion  somewhat 
tryinp;  to  his  skill,  which,  however,  overcame  all 
difhcuUics.  

"Wasiiin'GTON",  D.  C. — "Wc  have  received  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  musical  service  performed  by  St.  Mat- 
thew's Choir,  on  Easter  Sunday,  under  the  direction 
of  F.  Nichols  Ciiorcn,  who  is  said  to  have  establish- 
ed here  one  of  the  finest  choirs  existing  in  America. 
Here  it  is,  signed  and  *'  approved  :  " 

MORNING  SER-^ICE. 

1.  Corale Ilummel. 

"  Hoc  quitd  in  Orbe." 
Orehys'ra. 

2.  Mass,  No.  3 Haydn. 

FuU  Orchestra. 

3.  Before  the  Sermon Duet. 

Soprano  and  D:i?sn. — ^^Vis5!. 
IVIrs    Young  aiid  Blr.  Crouch. 

4.  For  the  Offertory "  Jubilate." 

Choruij  and  Full  Orchestra. 
Mrs.  Young. 

VESl^ERS. 

1.  ppalnis. 

2.  Uymn  before  the  M:lg^if^^a^. Ilaudel. 

''  Thou  didst  noi:  leave." 
Mrs.  Y'oung. 

3.  Masrnificat Wcbli- 

4.  Anrhem  fi>r  Sensoo "  Rcgina  Cocli  " 

5.  "Tanruni  Ergo".. - Bach. 

The  followiog  are  the  names  of  the  principiils: 

Conductor . .  .F.  N.  Cmnnh. 

Orsanist .lohn  T5   Onnineld. 

First  Soprano Mrs.  G-  Young  of  Bal(itiii)re. 

BrtS'so F.  N    Crmuh. 

Leader  Orchestra,  (24  instrument^) \V.  ^^'a^ner. 

Vocal  Corps 46  Vnii  es. 

Total  Strength 70  Periions. 

POREIGISr. 
LoxDON. — Jlr.  Gye  has  issued  his  prospectus  for  a 
new  season  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  commencing 
April  14th,  (the  same  night  with  Lumley's),  at  the 
Lyceum,  Covent  Garden  being  not  yet  rebuilt.  The 
Daily  Neios  says: 

Like  Mr.  Lumley,  Mr.  Gye  makes  no  promise  of 
absolute  novelty  in  the  production  of  operas.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  an  Italian  version  of  Auher's 
Fra  Diavolo,  "with  entirely  new  recitatives,  and  ad- 
ditional poetry  and  music,"  written  expressly  for  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  by  Scribe  and  Auher  themselves. 
Several  ri^vivals  are  promised:  Herold's  Zampa,  Cim- 
arosa's  Matrlmonio  Segreto,  Mozart's  Nozze  di  Figaro 
and  Mercadante's  Giuramcnto.  The  promise  of  the 
Matrimonto  Serjreio  is  esnecially  welcome.  Of  course 
■we  are  to  have  the  Trardatay  with  Madame  Bosio  as 
the  frciil  heroine,  a  part  in  which  she  has  had  inimense 
success  during  the  last  season  at  St.  Petersburg. 

All  the  principal  members  of  last  year's  company 
will  re-anpear:  Grisi,  Bosio,  Marai,  Didiee,'  Mario, 
Tamberlik,  Ronconi.  Grnziani,  Tagliafico,  Polonini, 
Zelger  and  Formes.  There  will  also  be  Lablache, 
(after  two  years'  absence)  and  Gardoni.  Mme.  Tic- 
torinc  Balfe,  {the  daughter  of  our  popular  composer), 
is  to  make  her  lirst  appearance  on  the  stage.  Great 
expectations  are  entertained  of  the  debut  of  this 
young  lady,  whose  gifts  of  nature  have  been  cultiva- 
ted by  a  thorough  musical  education  under  her  father's 
care.  Another  novelty  is  Mmc.  Enfrnsyne  Parepa,  a 
young  singer  who  has  lately  gained  a  hiijh  continental 
reputation.  She  is  related  to  a  well-known  English 
musical  family ;  is  a  charming  comedian  and  an  ac- 
complished singer. 

Costa,  of  course,  is  the  musical  director.  Mr. 
Smythson  is  the  chorus  master,  and  Signor  Maggioni 
the  poet.  Mr.  A.  Harris  is  stage  manager,  Mr.  "W. 
Beverley  scene  painter,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  leader 
of  the  ballet.  The  subscription  will  be  for  forty 
nights,  commencing  on  the  14th  of  April. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Gye's  arrangements 
for  the  opera.  But  another  very  Important  ^circum- 
stance is  to  be  added:  the  rcengaQ;cment  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Madame  Ristori.  with  her  Italian  dramatic 
company.  She  is  to  give  fifteen  performances,  com- 
mencing in  the  first  week  in  June. 

The  New  PiiiLnAiiMONic  Society  commenced  its 
concerts  for  the  season  April  1st,  with  Dr.  "Wylde  as 
sole  conductor  and  a  line  performance  of  the  following 
pieces : 

Overture  (Ruy  Bl.ns) ; Meudcl.«snbn 

Air:  "  Ba[ti,h;irri,  '    Moziirt 

Serenade  tor  13  instruments 3Iiiz;irt 

Sinfonia  Eroi-ii.  No  3 .'.Beethoven 

Conct-rrn  in  O  minor  (piann-forre)  Mr.  BHrnetr Mendels.s.ihn 

Ciiniival  de  Veni-e  (wicL  viirintiotrs)  Muie  Ga-Jsier, IJenerlu;t 

Overture  (The  llulerof  the  Spirits) AVeber 

Sacred  Haumoxic  Society. — The  first  perform- 
ance of  Israel  in  Egypt  this  season  has  conferred  the 
highest  possible  credit  upon  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  their  accomplished 
conductor.    As  this  is  to  constitute  one  of  the  three 


oratorios  to  be  given  during  the  great  festival  in  honor 
of  Handel  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  has  no  doubt 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  more  than  usually  careful 
preparation.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  cause,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  an  execution  so  generally  effective 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  was  never  accomplished  before  in 
Exeter  Hall,  or  probably  anywhere  else.  So  satisfac- 
tory, indeed,  was  the  result,  that  even  the  imnracti- 
cable  chorus,  "  The  people  shall  boar,'*  went  well,  and 
was  sung  in  almost  irreproachable  tuve  throughout. 
The  whole  of  the  first  part — which  includes  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  hardlv-burdened  Israelites  under  the 
dominion  of  t]in.t  Pharoah  **  which  knew  not  Josnnh." 
the  plagues  brought  upon  the  Egyptians  by  Divine 
power  through  the  interposition  of  Moses,  and  the 
miraculous  passai^e  through  the  depths  of  the  Red 
Sea — was  marvellouslv  rendered.  Every  chorus  told. 
and  the  encore  elicited  by  "  He  gave  them  hnil-gtones," 
thoroughly  well  deserved  as  it  was,  must,  nevertheless, 
be  re2:arded  rather  as  a  tribute  to  the  immediately 
recognized  beauties  of  a  familiar  masterpiece  than  as 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  exection  having  been 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  chorus  in  this  portion  of 
the  oratorio.  The  second  part — from  the  overpowering 
"Horse  and  his  rider"  to  the  conclusion,  where  that 
sublime  hymn  of  exultation  and  worship  is  repeated — 
was  almost  equally  gratifying.  Rome  exceptions  misht 
he  made,  it  is  true  ;  but  in  so  admirable  a  performance 
it  would  be  mere  hypercriticism  to  insist  unnn  a  few 
minor  defects  which  alone  prevented  the  whole  from 
beiuff  apostrophized  ashlameVss.  The  aiulience  were 
evidently  impressed  in  the  highest  degree,  and  many 
previously  incredulous,  were  heard  to  avow  that  Israel 
in  Egypt,  if  not  greater  than  The  ]\fpftsiah.  was  at 
least  quite  as  great — a  proposition  which,  with  those 
comnetent  to  form  an  opinion,  is  incontrovprtihle. 

The  solo  sincer'^ — Madame  "Weiss.  Miss  Dolby.  Mr. 
Montem  Smith,  Signor  Belletti,  and  Mr.  Thomas — all 
exerted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win 
unanimous  approval.  The  purest  Handelian  sinking 
of  the  evening  was  demonstrated  in  the  two  contralto 
air^.  "Their  land  brought  forth  frogs."  and  *'Thoa 
shalt  bring  tbem  in."  both  nf  which  were  given  to 
perfention  by  Miss  Do''bv.  The  duet  for  basses.  ''  The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war."  declaimed  with  great  animation 
by  Mr.  Thomas  and  Signor  Belletti.  was  honored  by 
the  stereotyped  encore — by  no  means  ""avorahle,  by 
the  wav.  to  the  Ereneral  eflfect  of  the  performance. 
since  the  duet  itself  is  very  lone.  and.  one  or  two 
pni^sages  exeented,  not  one  of  Handel's  mo<;t  remark- 
able compositions.  At  the  termination  of  the  oratorio 
Mr.  Cnsta  was  Inudlv  applauded,  and  the  compliment 
was  well  deserved. — Times. 

Musical  TTniox. — The  third  and  last  of  the  soirees 
intended  to  precede  the  reErnlar  series  took  nlace  on 
Tuesday,  in  presence  of  a  fashionable  asscmblv.  The 
preat  point  of  interest  was  the  first  annearan^e  of 
Ernst,  who  was  perhaps  never  in  finer  nlay.  and  this 
wa<5  exhibited,  among  ofbor  thin"'',  in  his  "  ckenrr'ix 
dp  hataiUe"' — the  quartet.  No.  4,  of  Mendelssohn.  "We 
subjoin  the  programme; — 

Qnrirfet.  in  T).  (No    10). Mnz.nrt 

Tri'i,  in  A  (Op   271 Pit  is 

Glpf-"Bv  (VIia'^:irbnr*' TT  tpI-v 

Qnarrp^— E  minor Slendfls'^nlin 

flli'p— '■  Pi,-!f*nriL  dirp  sis'-cr" \V.'hbp 

T>ni'l^ — pianofortp  :ind  vinloncelto — in  V  ['^\\   T,) Btetb'^vpn 

Madrigal — ''  Come,  let  us  join  the  roundeI;iy'' Beale 

flitsi^al  ^m-<$iU\, 

"Wc  are  now  ready  to  furnish  hound  vohimes  of  the 

past  3'ear  of  our  JouiiNAL We  heartily  share  in 

the  £ienera]  wish,  which  we  have  heard  expressed, 
that  Mr.  CuTLBR  should  repeat  that  interesting  con- 
cert of  EnfjUsh  Cathedral  Music  ;  and  we  learn  that 
he  will  be  happy  soon  to  do  so,  unless  the  illness  of 
one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  hoy  choir 
should  continue  to  prevent...  .We  are  pilad  to  see 
announced  a  benefit  concert  to  Mr.  Henri  Junonick- 
EL.  the  excellent  violoncellist,  to  take  place  at  Mer- 
cantile JIall  tomorrow  evening.  The  German  Orpheus, 
led  by  Mr.  Kreissmann,  German  Trio,  Mr.  Satter, 
Mrs.  Mozart  and  Miss  Twiehell  will  assist. 

The  Annual  Complimentary  Benefit  Concert  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  is  announced  for  Thurs- 
day evening  next,  with  an  excellent  programme. 

Liszt  appears  to  have  had  a  great  time  in  Leipsic, 
where,  besides  his  own  new  works  before  mentioned, 
he  conducted  a  brilliant  performance  of  the  Tannhdu- 
ser.  On  the  nest  day,  (March  5th),  atthe  nineteenth 
of  the  Gewandhans  concerts,  were  performed  Han- 
del's "  Alexander's  Feast  "  and  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony.  Another  Leipzig  Society,  the  Euterpe, 
gave  Cherubini's  Requiem,  {(or  mixed  chorus),  and 
Beethoven's  fourth  Symphony. 

Mens.  JuLLiEN  contcmplalcs  a  moiitli's  tnur  wiih 
Ills  orchestra  in   Holland Mr.  Ella's  "Analv- 


tical  Programm?s"  to  liis  classical  soirijes  are  the 
theme  of  much  animadversion  and  amusement  with 
the  London  critics.  It  seems  he  not  only  puffs,  but 
criticizes,  his  own  wares,  his  artists  and  performances, 
and  fit;hts  the  critics  of  the  newspapers  in  said 
"  Analyticals."  Other  funny  things  he  ftirnishes 
there;  for  Instance: 

•Tullicn,  the  favored  child  of  the  muses  Euterpe  and 
Terpsichore,  honored  the  first  soiree  with  his  presence, 
and  was  seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  Professor 
Owen  !  Ominous  event !  Orpheus  moved  stones  by 
the  charm  of  his  lyre,  and  who  knows  but  Jullicn  has 
learned  the  sccfet  from  Professor  Owen,  to  charm 
away  those  monsters  of  the  muddy  deep  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  to  assist  at  the  inauguration  of  a  mammoth 
pot-pourri  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  ?  Seri- 
ously, we  own  to  feeling  gratified  with  M.  Jullien's 
visit  to  our  classical  temple  of  art,  where,  to  use  his 
own  word.s,  'on  respire  I'atmosphere  pure  de  I'art.' 
His  attempts  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
taste  for  classical  orchestral  music,  are  most  praise- 
worthy &c. 


Jiilcjjrtiscmijnts. 

THE  ISIBELBSOHIf  PITETTS  CLUB'S 

Annual  Complimentary  Benefit  Concert 

Will  Ije  given  Jit  Messrs.  CHIOKEIllNG^S  BOOMS, 
OlST   THUKSDA"?  EVENING,   APRIL  30th, 

AssisteJ  liy 

Mrs.  .T.  TI.  LONCt.    Voralisr,,    nOGO   LEONTIABB,    and   the 

ORPIIEUS  CLUB,  under  thtdirection  of  Mr.  Kreissmann. 

Mr.  Fries  will  play  tbe  Violin  Conferfo  by  Mendelf^sohn  ; — 
a  n<-w  Bi-(;thfiven  Quurtptti: :— Mr.  LEo.xn.i.RD  ivill  play  the 
S"nata  .^ppHSsinnafe.  by  Becthnven.  and  one  of  Clmpin's  Bal- 
lads.   Mrs  Long  sings  twine,  and  the  Orpheus  Club  twice. 

O^Siiiffle  ti.-kers  3F1  each  ;   parkage  of  four  tickets,  ©2,50. 

Concert  to  ronimence  at  1%  o'clot-k  prcci.-ely. 

ATHEN-SUBT    EXHIBITION. 

A    JOINT  EXIUP-TXrON^  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 

rk.  by  the  IJOSTON  ATIIlONiEUM  and  the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUn.  is  nnwop(_-n  at  tim  Attienjeum.  in  l-teicon  Street. 

Anions;  iiiniiy  other  T;iluable  Piiintings  are  a  large  number 
nf  Uawiiington  Allston's  best  U'oiks,  and  the  Uowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Cnlnrs. 

Sea.son  tickets  5U  cents — Single  admissions  25  cents. 

Will  be  perfni-med  {f'^^  tbn  first  time  in  puhMc  hy  a  Catholic 

Choir.)  ut  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  May  3d,  1857, 

EV    THE 

Choir  of  tlie  Catlisdral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Fraaklia  St . 

Assisted  by  members  of  the 

Choirs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul^  South  Boston,  St. 

Patrick's,  Northampton  Street,  and  of  the 

Holy  Trinity,  Suffolk  Street, 

Accompiinied  by  a  Full  Orchestra,  si^lected  from  the  first  pro- 

les,-:ional  t,;ileTit  in  Boston. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  WEUNEIt. 

Masters  Tuomas  IIonoES  and  Eugene  IIenrt,  {pupils  of  Mr. 

Werner,)  will  preside  on  the  Orgiin. 

The  prncec'ls  to  j;n  tnw.ird  the  erec  ion  i.f  the  coutemplatcd 

new  building  far  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian. 

Part  I. 

MOZART'S  GRAND  REQUIEM  MASS. 

Part  II. 

SELECTIONS  frnm  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic 

(lodi posers  ;  i.  e.  Falestiiuaj  Haydn,  Ilummel,  Cherubioi  and 

Beet.ioven. 

K^  Ticke^s  50  cent.'5.  Family  tickets,  admitting  three  per- 
snii-,  SI.  To  be  had  at  the  Mu.^ii-  Stores,  C.-ttholic  Bnokstores, 
nt  the  Ti'ket  cmmnittee,  ;ind  at  the  door.  —  Prfigrammes  with 
Latin  and  Kngli-h  words  to  be  had  at  ihe  h:dl. 

Ddots  open  at  6J;C  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  1}^  o'clock. 

MEIJDELSSOHIT  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  Summer  'I'ln-m  onnimenrts  April  30th.  Pupils  may 
receive?,  ;i.^  am  ifeni'S  or  teac-hers.  a  thorcunh  eiJuc^ition  in 
every  ijeijiirrnieut  of  .Musie.  Al.^n  in  the  .Mn,lern  Lun-rua^'cs, 
Drawina,  I'aintiuL'.  &c.,  and  hiiilier  Dnglinh  tranche.'!  as 
accessaries  t>if  uaticns  sccui'ed  ro  pupils  who  become  qualified 
to  teach.  A  few  Tacaticies  for  young  ladies  in  the  family  of 
the  I'riucipal.     For  circubirs.  &c.,  address 

EUU'AUD  B.  OLIVEK,  nrrsFiEtn,  Mass. 


(Successors  to  Heed  &  'irATKlNS.) 


o!esa! 


1  k  Retail  Dealers  k 


—  ~^yiANO"FORTES 
AND  MELODEONS, 

trom  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufictories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


CHICKERINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  folloTving  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185C : 


PROM    THE 

JHaasaxIiusttts  ffitaiitaiU  JHccfiaitu  ^ssaUKtion 

POR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PAKLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOB,   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

POR   THE 

BEST    a  RAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


PROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

[THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
INQ,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
VIANOS.  For  the  eshibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 

A     SILVER    PIUZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  la'it  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in   the  country 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also 

A     BRONZE    MEDAL, 
for  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  (his  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Waxerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT  JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,  No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


S.     33.     3B.(a.IjXj, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner'.s  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      yj    Broadway^  JV.T*. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
MADKIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &.0, 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  aud  MAi>mr.ALS,  in  Toral  Score, 

■with  ad.  lib.  Acr.ompauiment  for  Piano -lor  ("e.     Complete 

in   3  vols.     Handsomely  bound   in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  SSS  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spoflforth,  S'evens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

HoveSBo's  Faa^t  §©Eig-B©®3i. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  ©2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  com  po?ers— among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &:c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole-  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  centy  per  set. 

Ors>BteiLas : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  Englisli  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
■with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published; 
aud  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
.1.  A.  Nnvello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

Tlie  i?Sts§icaB  Times, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVER?  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  PJlegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Eour,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
HoLM£S,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  foui; 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,75;  Nos,  49  to  96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  Sl,75  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  wich  Index,  Sl,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  WOVELIiO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  streetj  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

KC^^LLEX^    ZD-^-VIS    cSc    CO- 

M.^NUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

4©9  "WasSjiisgtOEi  Street,  BSostoBii, 

(Near  Bojlston  Miirket.) 

Hew  Collection  of  Catholic  Music. 


to   Coiidactors,  Masters 
Leaders  «f  Bands. 


The  undersigned  have  recently  published. 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Mu.=ic,  containing  Six  Masses,  a  short 
Hequiem  Wase,  Vespers,  and  a  variety  of  MiscelUmeous  Pieces, 
suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and  for  Family  or 
Private  Devotion,  ^vith  Accompaniments  for  Organ  or  Piano- 
Forte.  By  Anthony  Werner,  Organist  and  Director  of  the 
Choir  of  the  Cnthedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Boston. 

Th3  "Memorarc"  is  published  in  one  large  quarto  volume 
of  272  pages,  durably  bound,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  if 2,50 
per  copy,  or  S24  per  dozen.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Oliver  Ditsoiu  &  Co.,  115  Waskington  St. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Insixuziax  of  Hz^imo-^QxU,  ©r^ait  ^  ^larmoit^, 

3    HAYWARD    PLAGE. 


OTTO    DRESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


OF    LONDON, 

BEG  to  announce  that  they  will  forward,  postage-free,  to  any 
part  of  the  Uni  ed  States  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  celebrated 

Musical  Journals  for  Military  Band,  Stringed 
Band,  and  Brass  Band. 

These  three  works  have  been  in  course  of  publication  many 
years,  and  now  comprise  the  most  extensive  repertoire  of 
STANDARD  &  MODERN  OPERAS,  MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS,  DANCES,  &c., 
Arranged  by  C.   Boos6,  (Band  Master  Fusilier  Guards,)  and 
other  eminent  Professors.     A  number  of  each  Journal  is  pub- 
lished every  month. 

There  are  now  published  120  numbers  of  the  Military  Jour- 
nal, (for  a  reed  band.)  price  lo.'-'.  each  ;  60  numbers  of  the 
Brass  Band  Journal,  price  7s  ewch  ;  and  70  numbers  of  the 
Orchestral  Journal,  (lor  stringed  band,)  pi-ice  5s.  each.  The 
Orchestral  Journal  consists  of  Dance  music  only. 

An  allowance  of  one  third  off  the  marked  price  is  given  to 
the  profession  and  trade.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  remittance  payable  to 

BOOSEY  &  SONS,  Music  Publishers, 

24  and  28  Holles  St,,  London.  (Eng.) 

SIGNOH    AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  IVo.  86  Pijicltiiey  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

Ctflrjirr  nf  tjii!  :|^iiiiin  ml  linging, 

U.    S.   HOTE  I.. 

Piano-Porte   Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABHIELLE  DE  LAMOITE, 

EESIDENCE,  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign    and    American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STKEET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publishpr  of  t.he  complete  Edi- 
tions of  IJeethoven's,  Clementi's,  Kaydn^s  and  Mozart's  works. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Franz  Schubert. 

Fkanz  Schubert  was  born  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1797,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna, 
■where  his  father  lived  as  a  schoolmaster.  At  the 
a^e  of  seven  years  he  received  his  first  instruct- 
ion in  music  from  Michael  Holzer,  cantor  in  the 
parish  church  of  the  neighboring  village;'  he 
recognized  the  fine  gifts  of  the  boy,  and  procured 
his  admission  into  the  laaperial  school.  Schubert 
was  then,  (1808),  eleven  years  old,  and  received 
at  once  the  title  of  a  court  singer.  Then  he  be- 
came solo  singer  in  the  imperial  chapel,  and  took 
lessons  on  the  piano  and  the  violin.  His 
progress  was  so  rapid  that,  at  the  orchestra  re- 
hearsals, where  he  played  first  violin,  lie  used  to 
conduct  in  the  absence  of  the  director. 

The  imperial  court  organist,  Ruzicka,  gave 
him  good  lessons  in  general  bass,  and  afterwards 
the  imperial  Kapellmeister,  the  famous  Salieri, 
instructed  him  in  composition.  Finally  he  owed, 
as  ho  himself  confessed,  the  completion  of  his 
musical  education  to  the  finest  and  most  admired 
master-works  of  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven. 
Yet  he  never  gave  up  his  own  habits  of  severe 
study,  and  even  iu  the  last  months  of  his  hfe  he 
still  applied  himself  diligently  to  counterpoint 
under  the  direction  of  his  friend,  the  court  organ- 
ist Simon  S After  he  had  spent  five  years  in 

the  imperial  school,  his  voice  changed,  and  as  his 
calling  for  musical  science  grew  more  and  more 
pronounced,  he  left  this  preparatory  school  in  the 
year  1813,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  com- 
position. From  this  time  he  lived  in  the  pater- 
nal house,  and  afterwards  alone,  supporting  him- 
self by  giving  lessons  and  the  sale  of  his  works. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  excursions- to  Hun- 
gary, Styria   and   upper   Austria,   he  remained 


constantly  in  Vienna,  partly  in  the  city  itself, 
partly  in  the  country,  where  the  finest  influences 
inspired  his  fruitful  genius.  His  life  was  in  no 
way  eventful,  and  so  he  could  devote  himself  in 
perfect  quiet  to  his  art.  Unhappily,  and  all  too 
early  his  labors  were  forever  interrupted  ;  for  a 
fever  snatched  him  from  the  world  on  the  1 9th 
of  November,  1828,  at  the  age  of  two  and  thirty 
years. 

His  death  was  felt  most  painfully  not  onlj'  by 
his  friends,  but  by  every  one  in  Germany  who 
took  an  interest  in  Art.  A  great  number  of 
artists  and  lovers  of  Art  accompanied  him  to  the 
last  resting  place ;  solemn  masses  for  the  dead 
were  performed  in  honor  of  him  in  Vienna  and 
some  other  large  cities.  His  career,  though  short, 
was  rich  in  distinguished  works. 

Schubert  was  endowed  with  su';h  powerful  cre- 
ative faculty,  that  he  could  write  down  the  most 
sterling  compositions  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
AVhile  still  a  cliild  he  wrote  many  Quatuors,  sev- 
eral Symphonies  and  other  productions  ;  but  his 
greatest  satisfaction  consisted  in  setting  to  music 
little  pieces  by  the  most  famous  poets,  and  in  com- 
posing ballads ;  in  this  department  he  surpassed 
nearly  all  his  predecessors.  In  his  melodies  we 
meet  the  following  peculiarities  in  rare  perfect- 
ion :  first  of  all,  great  originality ;  then  deep 
poetic  feeling,  surprising  trutli  in  expression,  novel 
rhythm,  delicate  apprehension  of  the  allusions 
of  the  poet,  fiery  force  of  imagination,  subdued 
however  by  a  certain  tendency  to  melancholy 
and  by  a  sort  of  religious  unction  ;  graceful  and 
simple  turns,  careless  elegance  of  modulation, 
and  an  inexhaustible  novelty  of  accompaniment. 
The  character  of  Schubert's  music  is  for  the 
most  part  impetuous,  excited;  his  style  warm, 
richly  colored,  full  of  motion.  It  is  a  fiery  soul, 
which  seeks  its  joy  in  surrounding  objects,  but 
which,  not  satisfied  by  these,  turns  of  its  own 
accord  to  heaven.  It  moves  to  be  sure  In  the 
finite,  but  always  the  infinite  gleams  through. 

Schubert  set  more  than  three  hundred  ballads, 
(little  poems),  to  music,  and  prepared  a  groat 
multitude  of  waltzes,  marches,  airs  with  varia- 
tions, sonatas,  fantasias,  rondos,  overtures,  trios 
and  other  two  and  four-hand  pieces  for  the  piano, 
with  or  without  accompaniment;  besides  many 
concerted  pieces,  psalms,  choruses,  cantatas, 
among  which  his  Prometheus  deserves  especial 
mention ;  many  Quartets,  an  Octet  and  three 
grand  Symphonies.*  For  the  Church  he  wrote 
several  Masses,  among  which  three  great  ones, 
several  offertories,  graduals,  and  two  Slabat^. 
The  foUoiving  is  a  list  of  his  Operas  and  musical 
farces : 

1.  Der  Spiegelrilter,  (Knight  of  the  Mirror.) 

*  Some  say  he  has  left  twelve  Symphonies. 


2.  Das  Teufelshjslschloss,  (Devil's  Pleasure 
Castle).     These  two  little  operas  are  by  Kotzebue. 

3.  Chmdlne  von  Villa  Bella,  in  three  acts.  By 
Goethe. 

4.  Die  Freunde  von  Salamanca,  (the  Friends 
of  Salamanca,)  in  two  acts.     By  Meyerhofer. 

5.  Don  Fernand.     One  act. 

6.  Der  vierjWiricje  Pos/ch,  musical  farce  in  one 
act.     By  Korner. 

7.  Die  Z:villinge,  (the  Twins),  perfoi-mcd  for 
the  first  time  at  the  court  theatre  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1820. 

8.  Die  Zauberliarfe,  (the  magic  harp),  melo- 
drama mth  choruses  and  songs,  three  acts.  Vien- 
na, 19th  August,  1820. 

9.  Alphon.i  wnrf  Es'/re/Za,  grand  heroic-romantic 
opera,  three  acts.     Composed  1822. 

10.  Rosamunde,  Drama  vnXh.  choruses,  three 
acts.     Perfonned  Dec.  20,  1823. 

11.  Die  VerscJncorenen,  (the  conspirators), 
comic  opera  in  one  act.     By  Castelli,  (1824.) 

1 2.  Fierahras,  grand  opera  in  three  acts,(l  824.) 
Besides  these,  he   left  unfinished :  Die  Biirg- 

scliafl,  the  Adrasles  of  Meyerhofer,  and  the 
Sakontala  of  Naumann.  Moreover  he  composed 
two  numbers  for  Herold's  La  Clochette,  which 
was  produced  at  the  court  theatre.  Of  all  his 
lyrical  works,  Schubert  regarded  Alphons  itnd 
Entrella  and  Fierahras  as  the  most  successful, 
and  the  best  adapted  for  performance.  If  the 
greater  part  of  them  never  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  decided  talent  of 
the  composer,  which  on  the  one  side  excited  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  artists,  and  on  the  other 
was  not  understood,  by  the  mass  of  the  great  pub- 
lic. 

Schubert  possessed  a  quiet,  frank  and  upright 
character. 

Full  of  inspired  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  he 
never  ceased  to  be  a  tender  son,  a  faithful  friend 
and  a  respectful  pupil.  He  was  fond  of  bright, 
merry,  open-hearted  compan}-,  and  loved  to  talk 
with  his  friends,  over  a  glass  of  beer,  of  music, 
poetry  and  Art.  Then  he  warmed  up,  and  he 
had  but  to  read  a  poem  over  once,  to  improvise  a 
music  to  it,  and  to  compose  wonderful  melodies. 
Some  maintain  that  addiction  to  strong  drink 
was  not  entirely  guiltless  in  the  matter  .  of  his 
death.  With  child-like  naivete,  he  united  a 
great  partiahty  for  solitary  hours ;  then  he  would 
fly  to  the  country  to  indulge  his  melancholy  rev- 
eries, and  return  a  cheerful  man  again.  If  he 
had  money,  he  hastened  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
either  gave  it  to  the  poor  or  spent  it  in  the  jovial 
company  of  friends. 

Quite  conscious  of  his  talent,  and  praised  im- 
moderately by  some  enthusiasts,  he  was  never 
proud   or  vain,  and  had  so  little   appetite  for 
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praise,  that  he  frequently  concealed  himself  when 
a  new  work  of  his  appeared.  If  it  ha])pened 
that  he  worked  upon  the  same  subject  with  other 
artists,  he  was  sure  to  be  the  last  who  brought  his 
work  out.  Some  of  his  friends,  touched  by  his 
disinterestedness  and  carelessness  about  himself, 
conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  twelve  of  his 
works,  without  his  cooperation,  but  for  his  advant- 
age ;  Schubert,  when  he  learned  this,  gave  at  last 
his  consent,  and  from  this  time  the  fame  of  his  crea- 
tions grew  at  such  a  rate,  that  from  February, 
1812,  to  about  the  end  of  1828,  when  he  died,  a 
hundred  of  his  compositions  were  brought  out  by 
diflfereut  publishers.  Reserved  and  modest  when 
his  own  works  were  spoken  of,  he  judged  the 
works  of  others  with  the  greatest  impartiality. 
He  always  paid  the  deepest  reverence  to  the  clas- 
sical music  of  the  great  masters,  old  and  new, 
and  did  full  justice  to  Rossini's  talent. 

Schubert  was  a  member  of  the  great  Music 
Society  of  the  Austrian  States;  the  musical 
societies  of  Griitz  and  Insbruck  made  him  an 
honorary  member.  Such  distinctions  flattered 
him  much ;  his  answer  was  the  composition  of 
several  important  works  for  those  societies. 
Among  the  men  who  very  early  recognized  his 
talent  and  encouraged  it,  must  first  of  all  be 
named  the  court  singer,  Vogl,  who  by  his  delivery 
of  Schubert's  melodies,  alike  contributed  to  their 
favorable  reception,  and  stimulated  him  to  write 
more.  The  applause  of  Salieri  and  his  friend 
Anselm  Hutten-Brenuer,  excited  him  still  more, 
so  that  he  bravely  overcome  the  obstacles  that 
loomed  before  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
His  efforts  were  richly  rewarded  by  the  laudatory 
recognitions  of  many  other  eminent  persons, 
among  whom  I  may  mention  the  celebrated  Jean 
Paul,  who  always  thought  of  Schubert  with 
great  admiration.  When  the  poet  was  deprived 
of  sight,  Schubert's  ballads  afforded  him  great 
comfort,  and  when  death  knocked  at  his  door  at 
last,  he  wanted  to  hear  once  more  his  favorite 
ballad.  Such  distinguished  recognition  must  of 
course  have  made  the  artist  indifferent  to  many 
small  attacks  that  were  directed  against  him. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  peculiar  talent  of 
Schubert,  which  enabled  him  with  the  greatest 
ease  to  master  and  compose  in  strange  forms. 
He  had  ^vrltten  two  pieces  for  Herold's  ClocJiette, 
and  an  aria  for  one  of  Auber's  operas ;  at  the 
performance  the  German  artists  could  not  distin- 
guish what  belonged  to  the  French  musician  and 
what  had  been  interpolated  by  their  countryman. 
His  Masses,  in  point  of  religious  feeling  and  of 
deep  devotion,  were  placed  by  connoisseurs  above 
the  Masses  of  Cherubini :  and,  without  havino- 
heard  them,  one  can  readily  believe  this,  who  has 
acquired  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  Schu- 
bert's music.  For  the  same  reason  one  must 
greatly  lament  that  his  dramatic  works  have  been 
so  much  neglected ;  for  Schubert,  endowed  with 
so  much  melody  and  with  such  searching  express- 
ion, must  necessarily  have  furnished  masterpieces 
for  the  stage.  Let  us  hope  that  this  portion  of 
his  works  too,  is  destined  to  a  brilliant  revival; 
but  above  all,  let  us  not  forget  that  he,  in  spite 
of  his  mild  and  gentle  character,  was  yet  an  ob- 
ject of  great  envy  with  a  crowd  of  artists.  One 
envied  his  fullness  of  melody,  another  his  express- 
ion, and  a  third  his  new  and  original  harmonic 
combinations;  all  acknowledged  in  him  only  a 
certain  cleverness.  At  the  moment  of  his  death 
was  he  first  recognized  as   a  great   artist ;   then 


everybody  wanted  to  have  his  creations,  and  pub- 
lishers fought  for  his  manuscripts. 

Such  was  Schubert.  Prepared  with  all  the 
sacraments  of  tlie  Church,  he  died  in  Christian 
resignation.  His  life  was  indeed  short,  but  it  was 
well  spent,  and  long  will  his  name  be  named  in 
future  times.  His  mortal  remains  rest  b}'  the 
side  of  Beethoven,  in  whom  he  reverenced  the 
highest  ideal  of  musical  Art. 


For  Dffifcht's  Journal  of  Music. 

Dr.  Gustavas  Schilling'. 

Me.  Dwight  : — It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since 
your  correspondent  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Gustavus  Schilling  in  New  York.  The  intention 
of  the  gentleman  is  to  stay  in  this  country,  and 
to  open  a  school  of  music  similar  to  those  exist- 
ing on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  known  as 
Conservatories.  It  may  be  known  to  you  or  per- 
haps some  of  your  readers,  that  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  musical  institute  at  Stuttgart,  Wurtem- 
berg,  which  was  frequented  by  ninety  or  one 
hundred  pupils  annuallj',  not  only  children  "  of 
the  first  families "  of  the  land,  but  also  pupils 
from  distant  cities  and  countries.  In  1845,  after 
his  work  on  Musical  Didactics  had  appeared  and 
been  translated  into  English,  Dutch  and  French, 
he  opened,  in  addition  to  his  institute  for  musical 
students,  an  academy  for  teachers,  at  the  same 
place,  (in  Stuttgart).  This  academy  was  fre- 
quented by  Germans  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, by  students  from  France,  England,  Holland ; 
and  the  name  and  fame  which  Mr.  Schdling  en- 
joyed as  a  teacher,  was  fully  sustained  by  the  suc- 
cess of  this  "  teachers'  normal  institute." 

It  cannot  be  my  intention  to  enter  minutely 
into  a  biography  of  Dr.  Schilling.  But  a  few 
facts,  illustrative  of  German  life,  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  you.  The  only  son  of  a  schoolmas- 
ter, in  a  place  in  Hanover,  called  Schwiegers- 
hausen,  it  was  the  fond  hope  of  the  father  to  have 
him  become  a  preacher.  Thus  he  instructed  him 
or  had  him  taught  in  the  classical  languages,  at 
the  same  time  teaching  him  to  play  on  all  the 
instruments  used  in  the  orchestra,  and  on  the 
piano.  The  boy  profited  from  instruction  and 
such  practice  ;  and  when  he  entered  the  gymna- 
sium, (high  school),  at  Clausthal,  and  afterwards 
that  at  Osterode,  both  in  the  Hartz  mountains, 
he  became  the  centre  of  the  dilettanti  of  those 
places,  among  the  students  and  inhabitants. 
Although  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  wished 
to  check  his  musical  tendencies,  and  took  occa- 
sion quite  frequently  to  vent  his  wrath  against 
the  boy,  thundering  down  from  his  seat :  "  I  do 
intend  to  educate  you  for  thorough  philologists 
and  theologians,  but  not  for  musicians,"  it  was 
of  no  avaiL  The  boy  would  give  concerts  and 
would  have  regular  musical  evenings  with  his 
friends  for  practice,  under  him  as  leader. 

At  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  had  as 
much  to  do  as  he  could  find'  time  for  in  giving 
music  lessons.  In  his  seventeeth  year  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  gymnasium  and  went  to  Gdttingen  to 
study  Theology.  Here  and  in  Halle,  where  he 
studied  for  a  few  years,  he  likewise  became  the 
centre  of  the  musical  talent  among  the  students, 
and  soon  academical  concerts,  quartet  clubs, 
singing  societies,  sprang  up  under  his  direction. 
Even  oratorios  he  ventured  to  bring  out,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  the  city  musicians.  Here  he 
was  again  in  the  full  tide  of  success  as  a  teacher 
of    music,    especially    after    Professor    Wendt, 


famous  as  teacher  of  Aesthetics  and  as  a  great 
lover  of  music,  selected  Schilling  from  among  the 
number  of  teachers  in  Gbttingen  for  his  daughter. 

Such  a  life  as  a  student  and  as  a  practical  and 
theoretical  musician,  is  a  thing  altogether  un- 
known in  any  country  except  Germany.  Just 
think  of  one  of  our  Harvard  stiidents  giving 
music  lessons,  leading  concerts,  and  yet  being  a 
good  student  withal.  There  is  no  student  so  dili- 
gent and  industrious,  all  over  the  world,  as  the 
diligent  German  student.  And  with  all  his 
musical  activity,  he  was  a  good  scholar,  and 
scarcely  had  he  finished  his  coui-se  of  theological 
studies,  when  he  was  made  second  preacher, 
(then  a  voung  man  of  2.3  years  of  age),  to  the 
university.  The  way  in  which  he  lost  his  posi- 
tion may  not  be  uninteresting  to  Americans.  One 
Whitsuntide,  1829,  he  took  the  liberty  to  select 
his  own  text,  wherefrom  to  preach ;  for  which 
offence  he  was  called  to  defend  himself  before 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  kingdom. 
Preferring  his  independence,  he  abdicated,  and 
soon  removed  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  began  a  life 
of  didactic  and  literary  musical  activity,  such  as 
seldom  has  been  witnessed.  Plis  avowed  princi- 
ple and  object  has  always  been  to  popularize 
musical  knowledge  among  the  masses,  to  give  the 
ordinary  musician  the  means  of  adding  to  his 
musical  mechanical  ability  and  theoretic  know- 
ledge. His  numerous  works  on  musical  theory 
and  the  science  of  teaching,  (some  se\'enty  or 
eighty  volumes  in  all),  carry  out  each  one  of 
them  this  same  idea.  Every  musician  knows  his 
greatest  work,  the  only  authentic  and  complete 
musical  Lexicon,  in  seven  large  quarto  volumes. 
Fetis  made  very  extensive  use  of  this  book  in  a 
similar  work.  His  numerous  works  are  circulated 
in  many  large  editions  all  over  Europe,  and  have 
done  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  instruct- 
ion of  music-loving  people,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  unable  to  procure  a  musical  education. 

One  peculiarity  about  the  man  is  his  ability 
and  good  luck  everywhere  to  surround  himself 
with  the  musical  strength  of  the  place  where  he 
lives.  And  a  musician  richly  gifted,  deeply  read 
and  thorough  bred  as  he  is,  he,  if  anybody,  would 
be  able  to  try  successfully  the  experiment,  and 
see  if  America  has  yet  musical  interest  enough 
to  sustain  a  first-class  music  school,  such  as  he 
proposes  to  open  in  Boston. 

And  although  }'our  correspondent  has  his  hum- 
ble doubts  about  the  point,  (if  there  he  musical 
interest  enourjh  in  America),  yet  ho  has  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  Dr.,  Schilling's  attractive 
powers,  and  the  liveliest  wish  for  his  success. 
And  as  a  Bostonian,  (if  only  by  adoption),  he 
feels  considerable  interest  in  the  Doctor's  begin- 
ning his  work  here  in  Boston.  Will  Boston,  will 
New  Ensrland  maintain  him?  S. 


English  Cathedral  Music. 

[From  the  Remarks  rertd  by  A.  W.  TriATEU  at  the  Concert  of 
the  Boston  Choristers'  School,  April  15  ] 

(Conclusion.) 
It  woiiltl  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  place 
which  England  might  have  held  in  musical  histoiy, 
hafl  notliing  oeeurrcil  to  interrupt  ilie  progress 
making  in  the  era  of  Shakspeare.  But  the  weak, 
irresolute,  vain  and  false  Stuarts  ascended  the  throne 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  stern  spirit  which  she  had  re- 
strained with  lier  strong  arm,  was  but  aroused  and 
strengthened  by  the  folly  of  her  successors.  The 
Puritans  gained  the  ascendancy.  In  1643  the  total 
suppression  of  Catholic  music  was  determined  upon. 
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In  1644  a  new  form  of  divine  worship  was  ordained 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  allowing  no  music  hut  psalm 
singing.  Organs  were  to  be  removed  from  llio 
churches,  as  well  as  the  altars  and  all  "  vain  orna- 
ments." The  choral  books  were  to  he  destroyed, 
and  in  short  every  step  was  to  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  beautiful  English  church  to  the  bare  plainness  of 
the  conventicle  and  meeting  house. 

The  parliamentary  armies,  drawn  in  great  measure 
from  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  lower  classes,  were 
not  slow  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  houses. 
Two  companies,  quartered  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
tore  the  organs  to  pieces,  and  pawned  the  metallic 
pipes  at  the  ale-houses.  At  Exeter,  the  soldiery 
tramped  the  streets,  making  hideous  noises  with  the 
pipes  of  the  cathedral  organs,  and  jeering  some  of 
the  chorus  boys  whom  they  met :  "  Boys,  we  have 
spoiled  your  trade ;  you  must  go  and  sing  hot  pud- 
dings and  pies."  So  at  Chichester,  they  dashed  ihe 
organs  to  pieces  wiili  pole  axes,  and  utterly  ruined 
the  fine  instruments  in  the  cathedral  at  Peterbor- 
ough. 

Here  and  there  an  organ,  secretly  removed  from 
the  churches,  was  protected  from  their  fury,  and  the 
books  of  the  service  saved  from  destruction.  But 
sixteen  years  passed  away  before  music  could  again 
raise  her  head,  and  during  so  long  a  space  of  time 
the  old  musicians  dropped  away  one  after  another, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  boy  choirs  were  in  great 
measure  lost.  Where,  in  the  chapel  of  some  stout 
cavalier,  who  adhered  still  to  his  king  and  his 
church,  the  Episcopal  service  still  lingered,  the  musi- 
cian, in  the  words  of  Milton  : 

**  Tuned  his  harp  to  notes  of  wo," 

and  we  can  easily  imagine  how  often  in  secret  the 
7th  Psalm  which  follows,  would  be  chanted  in  sad- 
ness and  tears,  to  cadences  which  should  give  utter- 
ance to  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

With  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  in  I6G0,  came 
also  that  of  the  church  and  its  choral  music.  To 
place  the  music  of  the  cathedral  upon  its  old  footing 
at  once,  was  not  possible.  A  few  old  musicians 
were  drawn  from  their  places  of  retreat,  hut  so  many 
years  of  want  of  study  and  practice  would  necessa- 
rily tell  upon  their  powers.  Choirs  were  to  be  form- 
ed anew,  and  men  with  falsetto  voices  had  to  be 
sought  out  to  supply  the  place  of  hoys.  Organs 
were  wanting,  and  Smiih  and  Harris  were  invited 
over  from  the  continent  to  establish  themselves  as 
organ-builders,  as  the  art  had  been  lost  in  England. 
The  old  music  had  in  so  great  a  measure  been  de- 
stroyed, that  many  inferior  hands  were  called  upon 
to  furnish  new  composiiions.  In  short,  for  some 
years  all  sorts  of  maek-shifts  were  necessarily  resort- 
ed to,  to  sustain  the  service. 

It  is  true  that  Tallis  and  Byrd  were  regarded  as  iho 
standards;  but  their  severe  style,  based  upon  ihe  old 
Gregorian  music,  was  not  to  the  mind  of  such  a 
prince  as  Charles  II.,  and  thus  the  influence  of  iho 
court  was  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  a  new 
style,  and  one  borrowing  more  largely  from  iho 
secular  music  of  the  day. 

AVith  the  lapse  of  time,  the  evils  which  beset  the 
restoration  of  music  gradually  were  removed,  and 
again  a  noble  school  worthy  of  the  church  arose. 
Several  of  the  boys  of  Charles'  Chapel  possessed 
true  musical  genius,  and  there  are  anihcms  and  ser- 
vices still  in  use  composed  by  those  boys,  at  the  ages 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

The  music  of  the  Second  Cathedral  School  appeals 
perhaps  more  directly  to  our  feelings  and  possesses 
more  of  melody.  But  that  it  causes  the  hearer  to 
feel  himself  in  the  divine  presence,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  cvery-day  concourse  of  secular  life, 
as  do  the  works  of  Tallis  and  his  contemporaries, 
may  be  doubted. 

Of  the  new  school,  we  may  specify  Wise,  King, 
Clarke,  Aldrieh,  Croft,  Blow,  Rogers,  Jeft'ries,  Pnr- 
cell  and  Boyce. 


Dr.  Aldrieh,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was 
a  remarkable  instance  of  an  amateur  musician. 
While  distinguishing  himself  as  a  scholar,  critic,  the- 
ologian and  architect,  both  as  a  man  of  fine  judg- 
ment and  sound  taste,  in  art,  science  and  literature, 
he  became  so  skillful  and  profound  a  musician,  that 
his  compositions  for  the  church  equal  in  number  and 
excellence  those  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  time. 
He  died  in  1710. 

*  *        *  *        *  *        * 

Henry  Purccll,  a  great  composer  and  worthy  pre- 
decessor of  Handel,  was  born  in  1658,  and  educated 
in  the  royal  chapel,  where  he  remained  until  his  voice 
broke,  when  being  now  IS  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  at  the  Westminster  Abbey.  He  lias 
by  general  consent,  both  a=  composer  of  opera  songs 
and  sacred  music,  the  first  rank  among  English  mu- 
sicians. His  works  are  in  quantity  prodigious,  in 
quality  most  excellent.  Like  Mozart,  he  died  at  the 
a<'-e  of  37.        ******        * 

John  Travel's,  who  died  in  1758,  was,  like  Rogers, 
a  boy  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  subse- 
quently of  St.  PauTs,  London,  becoming  successively 
organist  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden  and  of  the 
King's  Chapel.  His  early  compositions  are  very 
ornate  and  brilliant,  abounding  in  fugue  and  imita- 
tion. In  later  years  he  followed  the  school  of  N. 
Pepusch  and,  says  Burney,  "  confined  his  studies 
solely  to  the  correct,  dry  and  fancilcss  style  of  that 
master."  The  "  Te  Dcum  "  by  him,  now  to  he  sung, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  pleasing  of 
English  Cathedral  compositions.  Its  characteristics 
of  the  modern  school  render  it  strikingly  in  contrast 
to  the  severe  style  of  Tallis.        *        *        *        * 

William  Boyce,  Dr.  of  Music,  ranks  at  the  head  of 
the  English  Cathedral  composers  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  born  in  1710,  and  became  very  early  one  of 
the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  receiving  his  musi- 
cal education  from  Dr.  Greene.  At  the  age  of  24  he 
was  elected  organist  at  St.  Michael's  Church  in 
London,  and  organist  and  composer  of  the  King's 
Chapel.  In  his  musical  attainments  he  had  already 
surpassed  his  famous  master,  Dr.  Greene,  and  soon 
became  known  throughout  England,  even  while 
Handel  still  lived,  for  his  compositions,  operatic,  for 
the  concert-room  and  for  the  church.  "Dr.  Boyce," 
says  Burney,  "  with  all  due  reverence  for  the  abili- 
ties of  Handel,  was  one  of  the  few  of  our  church 
composers  who  neither  pillaged  nor  servilely  imita- 
ted him.  There  is  an  original  and  sterling  merit  in 
his  productions,  founded  as  much  on  the  study  of 
our  own  old  masters,  as  on  the  best  models  of  other 
ccniurics,  that  gives  to  all  his  works  a  peculiar 
stamp  and  character  of  his  own,  for  strength,  clear- 
ness and  facility,  without  any  mixture  of  style  or 
extraneous  or  heterogeneous  ornament."  He  died 
ill  1779. 

During  the  period  when  Boyce  was  in  his  prime, 
it  was  quite  the  mode  for  organists  to  introduce  into 
their  voluntaries  light,  frivolous  and  popular  airs, 
played  U|ion  the  trumpet,  fiCtcenth,  flute  and  other 
f  Miiy  stops.  Dr.  Boyce  took  a  decided  stand  against 
llic  practice,  rarely  using  liimsclf  any  other  than  the 
Diapasons,  and  performing  only  music  of  a  dignity 
and  solemnity  suited  to  a  place  of  worship.  Do  we 
not  need  a  few  Dr.  Boyee's  in  our  own  churches  ? 
His  piililications  are  very  voluminous  and  of  acknow- 
ledged excellence.  His  anthems,  of  which  the  name 
is  Legion,  are  mostly  long  and  difficult,  and  require 
skillful  singers. 

Boyce 'was  one,  who  not  only  as  a  musician,  but 
as  a  man  of  noblest  character,  added  lustre  to  the 
English  school  of  cathedral  musicof  the  lastcentnrv. 
*  *  *  *  *  *      " 

A  few  words  in  relation  to  the  second  part  of  this 
concert,  and  my  t.ask  will  be  done. 

Ilaiidcl  came  10  London  in  1702. 

P(ir  25  years  he  was  the  Eo=sini  of  his  era.  As 
Eossini,  under  the   influence   of  the  fickle  goddess, 


Public  Taste,  gave  way  in  his  full  strength  to  the 
lesser  lights,  Bellini,  Meyerbeer,  Donizetti,  so  Han- 
del found  his  opera  house  deserted  by  those  whom, 
for  a  whole  generation,  he  had  charmed,  and  who 
now  turned  from  him,  to  men  whose  names  are  now 
forgotten.  Unlike  Rossini,  Handel  sought  a  new 
field.  He  had  become  English  in  his  feelings,  and 
his  pride  and  self-respect  determined  him  to  conquer 
again  the  place  in  public  esteem  which  he  had  so 
long  held.  He  turned  from  his  Italian  operatic  texts 
and  drew  his  inspiration  from  Ihe  English  scriptures. 
The  splendid  old  Cathedral  service  gave  him  the 
hint  for  a  style  which  should,  in  sacred  Oratorio,  gain 
him  the  triumphs  he  had  so  long  achieved  in  the 
opera  house. 

For  an  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  the  English 
language  had  been  sung  in  the  church,  and  during 
all  this  lime  its  musical  capacity  had  been  gradually 
developing  from  the  confined  scale  of  the  Gregorian 
chant,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  freedom  of  movement 
and  the  depths  of  feeling,  which  have  been  shown 
you  in  this  concert. 

Handel  was  familiar  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
then  existing  Italian  and  German  music,  secular  and 
sacred.  But  he  was  now  to  trust  himself  to  the 
native  taste  of  a  public  with  whom  these  would  not 
be  sufficient.  The  true  old  English  Cathedral  spirit 
was  the  key  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  saw  this, 
and  his  "Messiah,"  his  '  Samson,"  his  "Judas  Macca- 
beus," his  "Israel  in  Egypt"  are  not  only  monuments 
more  enduring  than  br.ass  to  his  fame,  but  testimo- 
nies of  the  splendor  and  musical  excellence  of  a 
school  of  music,  of  which  many  of  you  have  this 
evening,  probably  for  the  first  time,  had  opportunity 
to  gain  some  clear  idea.  So  far  as  my  reading  ex- 
tends, Handel's  indebtedness  to  the  English  school  of 
Cathedral  music,  is  now  for  the  first  lime  publicly 
asserted  ;  but  I  fear  no  contradiction  from  any  one, 
who  will  pore  over  the  music  Italian,  German, 
French  and  English  of  his  age.  For  no  such  stu- 
dent can  fail  to  see  that  a  new  element  entered  into 
his  oratorios,  and  that  this  element  was  English. 

The  Cathedral  services  were  written  for  choirs  of 
boys  and  men,  and  sung  as  you  have  heard  this 
evening.  Handel  wrote  for  mixed  choirs,  and  this 
gave  him  room  for  greater  freedom  of  treatment. 
Still  the  spirit  is  there. 


Beethoven's  Last  Sonatas— Miss  Arabella 
Goddard. 

(From  the  London  Tiuies,  March  11.) 

All  T\'lio  are  acquainted  with  the  biography  of 
the  author  of  Fidelio  must  be  aware  that  among 
his  many  contributions  to  the  repertory  of  the 
pianoforte — which,  besides  elevating  the  character 
of  the  instrument,  and  placing  it  in  a  position 
only  second  to  that  wliich  by  unanimous  consent 
belongs  to  the  orchestra,  have  extorted  the 
unbounded  admiration  of  musicians — there  are 
some  few  pieces  so  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  common 
intelligence  and  common  manual  dexterity  as  to 
have  exposed  them  to  very  general,  if  not  entire, 
neglect.  We  allude  to  the  solo  sonatas  produced 
by  Beethoven  at  a  period  of  his  career,  when 
having  long  abandoned  playing,  he  gave  the  reins 
to  his  imagination  and  forgot  to  study  the  con- 
venience of  executants.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  wrote  a  series  of  compositions  which, 
though  considered  by  himself  superior  to  whatever 
had  preceded  them  (as  experience  has  shown, 
with  reason)  were,  for  very  many  years  after  his 
death,  not  only  avoided  by  the  most  expert  and 
practised  players,  but  condemned  by  critics  of 
standing  and  authority,  as  rhapsodical  in  form  and 
mechanically  impracticable.  The  departure  of 
the  i-reat  musician,  however,  from  the  scene  of 
his  earthly  labors  was  followed  by  a  sudden  and 
vast  increase  of  renown.  As  in  the  instance  of 
lilozart,  it  was  found  easier  to  apotheosize  him 
after  death  than  to  minister  to  his  necessities  while 
livino-.  By  quick  degrees  the  fame  of  Beethoven 
reached  a  pinnacle  to  which,  perhaps,  the  most 
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ardent  dreams  of  liis  youth  and  manhood  had 

scarcely  ever  aspired.     Germany  christened  him 

"  Tone-poet,"  and  enthroned   him  king   of  her 

harmonious  children.    At  length  it  became  a  grave 

question  whether  anything  Beethoven  had  written 

ought  to  remain  unheard ;  and,  one  by  one,  those 

works  that,  exce]5t  by  rare  and  zealous  partisans, 

had  been  altogether  overlooked,  were  Ijrought  to 

light,  and  at  once  stai'ted  in  tlie  race  for  popularity 

with   their   more    familiar    and    accommodating 

predecessors.     The  Ninth  Sympliony,  the  Second 

Mass,  and  the  Posthumous  Quartets  for  stringed 

instruments  began  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 

world,  and  were  speedily  classed  so  high  that  the 

earlier  works  of  Beethoven   incurred,   in  their 

turn,   the   chance   of  being  underestimated   by 

comparison.      Time,   nevertheless,   has   reduced 

everything   to   its    proper   level,    and    the    last 

compositions  of  Beethoven  are  now  rated  at  their 

just   value,   witliout    prejudice    to    those    genial 

inspirations  that  belong  to  the  miildle   and    (in 

respect  of  absolute  invention)  perhaps  the  most 

fertile  epoch  of  his  career.     Unlike  Mozart  and 

Mendelssohn,  Beethoven   lived   long  enough  to 

scatter  all  the  riches  of  his  genius,  and  thus  to 

fulfill  the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted. 

He  died  precisely  when  the  mine  was  well-nigh 

being   exhausted — as    Bach,    and    Handel,    and 

Haydn  had  done  before  him.      The  last  of  the 

Posthumous  Quartets,  we  think,  sufficiently  proves 

that  the  meloilic  invention  of  Beethoven  was  on 

the  wane ;   and  (tliough  it  may  possibly  seem  to 

argue  a  lack  of  reverence  towards  one  who,  in 

his  particular  manner,  was  the  greatest  and  most 

original  of  all  musicians)  we  are  somewhat  inclined 

to  doubt  whether  his  colossal  reputation  would 

have  been  materially  augmented   by   the    10th 

symphony,   with   its   interminable   plan,   or   the 

projected  music  to  (loethe's  Faust. 

The  pianoforte  sonatas,  fi-om  Op.  101  to  Op. 
Ill,  were  composed  in  the  brightest  period  of 
their  author's  maturity.  True,  they  are  occasion- 
ally instinct  with  a  restlessness,  a  feverish  caprice, 
a  defiance  of  accepted  standards,  and  a  sombre- 
ness  of  character,  which  plainly  manifest  that 
Beethoven — whose  immediate  tone  of  mind  was 
almost  invariably  reflected  in  his  music — was  not 
exactly  on  the  best  terms  with  the  world  when  he 
produced  them.  But  this,  from  a  certain  point  of 
view,  endows  the  last  sonatas  with  an  interest 
apart,  and  heightens  the  attraction  derived  from 
their  striking  individuality  and  beauty.  At  all 
events,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  ranked,  by  compe- 
tent judges,  with  the  most  extraordinary  of  Beet- 
hoven's instrumental  compositions;  and  the  art  is 
no  little  indebted  to  that  necessarily  small  number 
of  pianists  who  have  devoted  themselves  with  faith 
and  perse\erance  to  conquer  the  mechanical 
difficulties  tliey  present,  and  to  rescue  them  from 
what  would  otherwise  be  their  inevitable  fate — of 
contributing  to  the  exclusive  delight  and  instruc- 
tion of  students.  In  England,  although  the 
opportunities  of  hearing  the  last  sonatas  well 
executed  are  rare,  they  have  probably  been  more 
frequent  of  recent  years  than  in  countries  which 
lay  claim  (justly  or  unjustly)  to  a  more  refined 
musical  taste.  MM.  Charles  Halle  and  Alexandre 
Billet  (both  classical  performers  of  the  highest 
rank)  have  played  more  than  one  of  them  in 
public  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  their  laudable 
ambition  has  never  gone  unrewarded.  But  the 
pianist  who  has  most  often  braved  the  ordeal  of 
proving  to  attentive  listeners  that  the  late  sonatas 
were  not  the  olfspring  of  a  period  when  the 
master  was  barren,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wealthiest 
in  ideas,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  strikiu"- 
originality,  they  are  as  clear  in  design  and  as 
symmetrically  developed  as  any  of  his  earlier 
pianoforte  works,  is  Miss  Arabella  Goddard — the 
youngest,  though  by  no  means  the  least  eminently 
distinguished  virtuosn  of  the  present  day.  Four 
years  ago  Miss  Goildard  won  her  first  laurels  by 
a  masterly  performance  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
difficult  of  all— Op.  106,  in  B  fiat.  Since  then 
she  has  played  that,  and  others  of  the  same  family, 
on  several  occasions ;  and  last  night  she  concluded 
a  series  of  concerts  at  which  the  last  sonatas  of 
Beethoven  have  been  the  prominent  features. 
At  the  first  there  was  Op.  109,  in  E ;  at  the 
second.  Op.  Ill,  in  C  minor;  and  at  the  third, 


Op.  110,  in  A  flat.  Each  of  these  sonatas  is  a 
veritable  poem  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  not  offering 
a  point  of  resemblance  to  each  other,  or  to  any- 
thing of  Beethoven  that  preceded  them,  only 
tends  to  establish  (if  proof  were  wanting)  the  fact 
of  his  almost  inexhaustible  invention.  Those 
acquainted  with  iVliss  Goddai'd's  talent,  and  who 
have  Iieard  her  play  the  Ops.  101  and  106  (for 
she  has  performed  every  one  of  Beethoven's  last 
sonatas  in  public)  will  easily  believe  that  her 
execution  of  these  remarkable  com]iositions  was 
worthy  of  the  music  (more  cannot  be  said)  and 
excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  one  intro- 
duced last  night — in  A  flat.  Op.  110 — difficult  as 
it  is,  taxes  the  feeling  and  sensibility,  even  more 
than  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  performer. 
Miss  Goddard,  however,  is  as  thorough  a  mistress 
of  expression  as  of  execution,  and  her  reading  of 
this  wonderful  sonata  was  such  as  must  have 
amply  satisfied  the  most  fastidious  of  connoisseurs. 
Beauties,  indeed,  unobserved  before,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  disclosed,  especially  in  the  last 
movements,  where  the  alternation  of  pathetic 
adni/io  with  complex  and  intricate /(tr/ue  seems  to 
indicate  a  poetical  intention  on  the  part  of  Beet- 
hoven to  suggest  in  fitting  music  the  consolation 
which  a  true  love  and  earnest  pursuit  of  Art  are 
calculated  to  afford  under  circumstances  of  the  ut- 
most despondency.  The  v.diole  performance  was 
rewarded  by  applause  of  the  heartiest  and  most 
genuine  description.  Beethoven's  design  had 
been  i-endered  plain  and  intelligible ;  and  the 
poetical  thought  which  guided  him  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  sonata  had  been  thoroughly  appreciated. 


"  Sacred  "  Concerts. — Mr.  "  Paul  Potter," 
the  witty  and  delightful  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Courier,  relates  the  following  among  his 
adventures  of  a  Sunday  evening  : 

Still  bent  upon  research,  I  pushed  on.  The 
sun  was  almost  down,  and  the  gas-lamjjs  were  be- 
ginning to  shine.  I  came  to  the  proud  temple  in 
which  "  Buckley's  Serenaders  "  nightly  discourse 
Ethiopian  music.  Their  posters  were  out,  an- 
nouncing a  "  Sacred  Concert,"  and  hoping  that 
the  serious  and  respectable  public  in  that  quarter 
of  the  town  would  rally  to  the  support  of  a  reli- 
gious entertainment,  I  cast  my  eye  curiously 
down  to  the  programme,  and  found  the  music  se- 
lected from  those  eminently  cathedral  composi- 
tions, "  The  Czar  and  the  Carpenter,"  "  William 
Tell,"  and  "  The  Barber  of  Seville."  The  only 
extract  of  a  religious  cast  was  a  song  from  Haydn's 
"  Creation."  Whether  or  not  respectability  wish- 
ed to  sustain  this  new  form  of  worship,  I  am  not 
informed;  but  Mr.  Potter  declined  to  disburse 
his  quarter. 

Wandering  again  down  Broadway,  I  came  to 
a  spot  where  two  great  flaring  lamps  and  a  flood 
of  light  coming  from  the  subterranean  recess, 
like  the  beams  of  a  rising  sun,  illuminated  a  pla- 
card, which  announced  "  A  Free  Sacred  Con- 
cert." This  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  my  finances,  and  I  descended.  The 
apartment  was  long  and  low,  but  very  well  light- 
ed. The  floor  .was  filled  with  little  tables,  after 
the  usual  f;ishion.  Upon  one  side  was  the  glit- 
tering bar,  behind  which,  in  a  small  cave  of  beer 
barrels,  with  a  galaxy  of  glasses  and  decanters 
overhead,  was  seated  the  plump,  respectable  mat- 
ron of  the  establishment.  At  one  end  a  small 
stage  was  erected,  with  a  faint  attemiit  at  scenery. 
The  company  began  to  drop  in — old  soakers  of 
the  Costigan  class,  beardless  boys  with  the  money 
from  their  masters'  tills  in  their  pockets,  two  or 
three  decent  German  women,  and  one  or  two 
philosophers,  like  myself  Two  staring  placards 
met  my  view.  The  first  was,  "  Gentlemen  are 
requested  not  to  applaud  on  Sunday  evening," 
and  the  second,  "  Gentlemen  who  frequent  this 
establishment  are  expected  to  patronize  the  bar." 
The  first  mandate  I  was  in  no  danger  of  disre- 
garding, the  second  I  obeyed  by  ordering  a  flagon 
of  lager  beer,  which  proved  to  be  excellent.  A 
pretty  little  innocent  looking  girl,  and  a  short, 
stubby,  sucking  Boniface  of  a  boy,  ran  about  re- 
ceiving our  orders.  When  we  were  all  primed, 
a  bell  tinkled   and   the   devotions   commenced. 


The  first  piece  was  a  waltz  of  Labitzky,  arranged 
for  a  piano  and  violin,  and  very  well  played, 
although  not  heretofore  recognized  as  a  sacred 
composition.  Next  came  a  comic  song  by  the 
funny  man,  in  which  he  relates  that  he  had  been 
out  upon  a  sleighing  jiarty  and  had  been  pitched 
into  a  snow  bank,  with  his  tural-lural-lural-loo. 
This  was  so  droll  that  the  law  against  applause 
was  by  general  consent  abrogated,  and  there  was 
an  immense  thumjiing  of  beer  pots  upon  the  table. 
More  waltzes  by  Strauss — more  comic  songs  by 
the  funny  man — orders  pouring  in  fast  and  furi- 
ous for  "  two  lagers,"  "  one  brandy  and  water," 
"  one  London  gin," — the  stunted  )-outh  flushed 
with  his  exertions  to  supply  the  tipple,  and  the 
little  girl  quite  wearied,  the  poor  Hebe  of  the 
cellar! — so  the  "  Free  Sacred  Concert"  goes  on. 
I  soon  had  enough  of  it,  and  walked  home  to  my 
pipe  and  Mrs.  Potter. 


PEKGOLESI. 

By  W.  'W.  Caldwell.* 

Now  at  last,  his  work  he  endeth, 
And  the  pious  Master  sendeth 

Grateful  thanks  to  Heaven's  throne; 
Then  break  forth  in  glorious  pealing. 
Through  the  temple's  lofty  ceiling, 

Holy  hymn  and  organ  tone  ! 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  crucem  lacryraosa, 

Dum  pendebat  filius, 
Cujus  animam  gementera, 
Contristatam  ac  dolentem 

Pertransivit  giadius. 

And  the  virgin  mother's  anguish 
Makes  each  heart  with  sorrow  languish, 

"While  the  organ  louder  swells, — 
Till  in  music's  heavenly  tide, 
Grief  itself  is  satisfied, 

And  the  tear  of  pity  wells. 

Quis  est  homo,  qui  non  fieret, 
Christi  matrcm  si  videret 

In  tanto  supplicio  r 
Quis  non  posset  contristari, 
Piam  matrcm  contemplari 

Dolentem  cum  filio  ? 

Holy  fear  and  earnest  longing 

O'er  the  Master's  soul  come  thronging, 

Preluding  that  death  is  nigh  ; 
Then  with  faith  ecstatic  burning, 
See  him  to  the  altar  turning,         , 

To  the  Virgin  throned  high. 

Virgo  virginum  praiclara, 
Mihi  jam  non  sis  amara, 

Fac  me  tecum  plangere, 
Fac  ut  portem  Christi  mortem 
Passionis  ego  sortem 

Et  plagas  recolere. 

Hark  !  seraphic  voices  singing, 
From  the  heavenly  regions  bringing 

Wondrous  music  down  to  men ; 
Holy  spirits  earthward  fly, 
Bear  the  Master's  soul  on  high, 

And  the  song  ascends  again. 

Fac  me  cruce  custodiri, 
Mortc  Christi  prxmuniri, 

Confovcri  gratia; 
Quando  corpus  morietur, 
Fac  ut  anima:  donetur 

Paridisi  gloria. 


Maria  Spezia. 

Jllle.  Maria  Spezia  is  at  present  known  to  the 
English  public  by  the  rumors  which  her  beauty 
and  talent  have  created  at  Milan.  After  a 
triumphant  season  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  La 
Cannobiana.  her  services  were  secured  for  the 
stage  of  La  Scala  during  the  \'isit  of  the  Emperor 

•  I'wnis,  orisiiiHl  and  translated,  by  William  \V.  Caldwell : 
Boston  aud  Cambridge,  James  Munroe  fc  Co.  1657. 
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of  Austria  in  conjunction  with  the  tenor  Giuglini, 
with  whom  shu  will  make  her  ilelml  in  England 
on  the  opening  night  of  the  season  at  Iler 
Majesty's  Theatre.  Mile.  Spezia  aehieveil  her 
greatest  success  in  the  Huguenots,  ami  the  Fai'O- 
rita,  and,  but  for  her  engagement  for  the  London 
Opera,  would  have  continued  to  reign  prima 
ilnnna  at  the  magnificent  establishment  of  ]ja 
Scala.  Notwithstanding  her  j'oulh  she  lias  already 
established  her  fame  at  Verona,  Turin,  Venice, 
St.  Petersburg.  Mosrow  and  Lisbon.  The  versa- 
tility of  her  talents  is  suggested  by  the  characters 
which  slie  has  sustained.  Desdemona,  Norma, 
Valentine,  Rosina,  and  Leonora,  the  heroines  of 
the  LiiwbarfU,  j}Iac/>elh,  11  Troi-atnrc,  and  La 
Triiciata,  are  included  in  her  repertoire.  It  is 
curious  tliat  the  Trariata,  wliich,  in  the  hands  of 
Miles,  riecolomini  and  Spezia,  has  exercised  so 
great  a  fascination,  was,  on  its  first  representation, 
a  complete  failure.  Sig.  Verdi  was  in  despair 
until  Maria  Spezia  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
secured  the  success  of  the  opera,  which  was 
repeated  for  twenty-six  consecutive  nights.  Mile. 
Spezia  furnishes  another  example  of  the  influence 
of  musical  art  upon  Italian  natures.  Born  ot  a 
noble  family  at  A'ienna,  her  passion  for  the  stage 
manifested  itself  at  an  early  age  with  so  much 
intensity,  that  her  relations  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  her  inclinations,  and  wisely  allowed  her  to 
pursue  the  bent  of  her  genius  under  the  guidance 
of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  her  art. 
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Antonio  Giuglini. 

The  new  tenor  whose  advent  in  England  is  so 
eagerly  expected,  has  hitherto  contented  himself 
with  monopolizing  the  plaudits  of  Italian  audi- 
ences.   Signor  Giuglini  was  not  originally  destined 
for  the  stage.      His  earliest  public  performances 
were  in  the  choir  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
Fermo,  where  first,  as  a  treble,  and  afterwards  as 
a  tenor,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  connoisseurs 
by  his  perfect  vocalization  and  expression,  no  less 
than  by  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  his  voice. 
Constant  practice  in  the  highest  class  of  music 
gave  to  the  young  tenor  the  elevation  of  style  so 
essential   to   dramatic    success,    and    so    seldom 
acquired  by  a  purely  theatrical  training.      For 
some  time  Signor  Giuglini  resisted  all  the  offers 
made  to  tempt  him  to  the  stage,  and  the  direction 
of  his  talents  to  opera  was  at  last  given  by  an 
accident.      A  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Theatre  of  Fermo  fell   ill  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  season,  and  Sig.  Giuglini  undertook 
to  supply  his  place  at  a  moment's  notice.    Scarcely 
was  he  established  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre, 
than  Fortune  provided  another  occasion  for  the 
display  of  his  powers.     The  principal  tenor  was 
unable  to  appear,  and  the  manager  was  so  urgent 
on    Sig.    Giuglini  to  come  to  his  aid,  that  the 
hesitation  of  the  young  artist  was  at  length  over- 
come, and  with  scarcely  any  previous  preparation, 
he  assumed  the  tenor  part  in  I  due  Foscari,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  success,  that  he 
was  thenceforth  rec;ognized  as  the  principal  tenor 
of  the  establishment.     Once  placed  in  the  situation 
for  which  nature  intended  him,  his  career  became 
a  continued  ovation,  and  all  the  theatres  of  Italy 
sought  to  engage  him.      His  last   and   greatest 
triumph  was  won  at  the  Scala  in  Milan,  where 
his  performances  in  La  Faeorila  and  other  parts 
so  gratified  the  Emperor,  that  he  was  at  once 
nominated  chamber-singer  at  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
his  services  at  the  Viennese  opera.     Mr.  Lumley, 
however,  had  been  beforehand  in  the  market,  and 
had  made  an  engagement  with  Signor  Giuglini 
for  three  years.     Signor  Giuglini  was  immediately 
retained  to  perform  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  in 
the  season  of  1860,  after  the  termination  of  the 
English  engagement.      The  frequenters  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  will  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of   judging    for    themselves,    as    the    artist    is 
announced  to  appear,  together  with  Mile.  Spezia, 
in  the  same  opera  in  which  they  first  established 
their  reputation  with  the  brilliant  Court  of  Austria. 
—Ibid. 


Nevi?  Yoniv,  April  29. — Our  I'hilliarmonic  sea- 
son cloRCd  with  great  eclat  hist  Siiturdiiy  night.  The 
immense  Academy,  (which  had  put  on  a  new  yellow 
outside  dress  for  the  occasion),  was  (ilkd  fioin  top 
to  bottom,  and  already  a  few  minutes  after  seven,  it 
was  inipossililc  to  obtain  a  scat  any  lower  than  the 
second  tier.  For  the  orchcslnil  [jieces,  indeed,  this 
is  decidedly  the  best  place  ;  but  the  piano,  and  any 
but  a  very  powerful  voice,  loses  too  much  by  the  im- 
mense distance.  The  Symphony,  Beethoven's  grand 
Eroica,  was  exceedingly  well  pliiyed,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  all  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did.  There 
was  a  strange  contrast  lietween  this  mighty,  almost 
overwhelming  work,  and  the  light,  airy,  graceful, 
fairy  music,  the  jubilant,  festival-strains  of  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Nor  was  Littolfs 
Overture,  Le  Chant  des  Beiges,  exactly  a  fit  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Far-fetched,  with  quaint, 
odd  melodies,  and  very  noisily  instrumented,  even  a 
repeated  hearing  of  it  could  not  waken  any  interest 
in  it.  Miss  Braiijeed  sang:  "Hear  ye,  Israel," 
from  Elijah,  and  an  aria:  Li  vano  iljltto,  from  Rob- 
ert le  Diable,  and  acquitted  herself  exceedingly  well. 
Her  voice,  however,  is  not  strong  enough  to  fill  so 
large  a  space — a  trying  ordeal  for  any  singer.  Mr. 
Timm's  neat,  but  quaint  and  not  very  powerful  play- 
ing of  an  Introduction  and  Allegro  Appassionato  of 
Schumann,  was  almost  entirely  lost,  and  overpower- 
ed by  the  orchestra,  to  all  but  those  who  sat  near  the 
stage.  This  was  a  pity,  as  the  composition  was  very 
beautiful. 

ThetPIarmonic  Society  have  made  another  change 
in  their  plans.  "  The  Seven  Sleepers "  was  not 
given  on  Monday,  but  is  now  announced  for  the 
1.5th  of  May,  with  grand  orchestra,  at  the  City 
Assembly  Rooms.  I  hope  that  then  we  shall  at  last 
hear  it  given  in  the  best  manner. 

Last  evening  no  less  than  four  grand  concerts 
were  given  ;  three  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  latter  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Brooklyn 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  had  the 
aid  of  the  Harmonic  Society,  an  Orchestra  from  the 
Philharmonic,  Wm.  Masom,  and  various  other  solo- 
ists, lioth  vocal  and  instrumental.  Here  wo  had 
Madame  Pataxia,  and  sundry  assistants  at  Nihio's, 
I  helieve ;  Mr.  Mif.let,  and  other  artists  at  Dod- 
worth's,  (who  combined  to  produce  the  composition 
of  the  former  gentleman,  to  me,  I  regret  to  say,  an 
unknown  greatness) ;  and  the  Liederkranz  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms.  As  the  concert  of  the  latter  was 
for  a  charitable  object,  and  presented  tlie  greatest 
attraction  of  the  three,  in  the  shape  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Walpurgis  Night,"  I  made  my  choice  in  its  favor. 
The  very  tasteful  hall  was  entirely  filled,  thou;;h  not 
crowded,  and  though  the  music  of  the  first  part  was 
not  very  attractive,  all  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves. 
The  first  number  was  an  Overture,  by  Aug.  Beu- 
THOLD ;  rather  finely  instrumented,  particularly  at 
the  end  where  the  Russian  popular  Hymn  came  in. 
Then  we  had  iwo  Solos,  for  baritone  and  tenor,  by 
Messrs.  Gilsa  and  Bedtler  ;  the  firmer  a  very 
insignificant  composition,  but  sung  very  well  indeed, 
and  with  a  true,  pleasing  voice.  Mr.  Beutler  gave 
us  Curschmann's  "  Thine  is  my  heart."  I  have 
never  heard  liis  voice  sound  nor  him  sini  better. 
The  former  is  of  itself  very  sweet  and  Iieautifiil.  hut 
he  generally  spoils  it  by  forcing  and  .>^fraining. 
There  was  none  of  this  last  night,  however,  and  he 
was  rapturously  encored,  to  which  he  replied  hy  a 
pret'y  little  Vblkslied,  apparently.  Mr.  Goldbeck, 
who  had  most  kindly  volunteered  his  services,  plavcd 
a  Rondo  of  Weber,  and  his  own :  Venezia,  Scene  de 
Lagunes,  with  his  usual  excellence.  He  also  was  de- 
servedly encored,  and  gave  us  Ids  "  Cavalcade." 
The  remaining  number  of  the  first  part  was  a 
"Hymn  to  Hertha,"  sung  by  the  male  chorus  of  the 


Liederkranz.  The  "  Walpurgia  Night"  rather  dis- 
appointed mo.  The  beginning,  where  the  opening 
of  Spring  is  portrayed,  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  re- 
mainder did  not  fulfill  the  promise  it  gave.  The 
words  are  by  Goethe,  hut  constitute  one  of  his  infe- 
rior poems,  representing  tlie  origin  of  the  legend 
which  describes  the  meeting  of  witches  on  ilie 
Brockcn  in  the  Walpurgis  night:  i.  c.  the  night  be- 
fore the  1st  of  May.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  cho- 
ruses were  exceedingly  well  sung,  as  also  some  of 
the  solos,  and  express  my  hope  that  the  results  of 
the  concert  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Society  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  given.  t 

guiiijlit's  Joitiinal  of  ^mk. 
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Music  la  Boston— Review  of  the  Season. 

[ConcludfiJ.] 
We  gave  last  week  a  list  of  the  principal  in- 
strumental works  :  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Con- 
certos, Quintets,  Quartets,  Trios,  Sonatas,  &c., 
which  have  been  publicly  performed  in  Boston 
during  the  past  season.  Quite  an  anomalous  and 
curious  list  it  was,  with  frightful  gaps  in  it  to  one 
who  looks  for  the  best  standard  works  under  each 
kind  and  author,  yet  rich  in  the  aggregate,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  inti-oducing  us  to  many 
new  works  and  new  authors.  Now  for  the  reper- 
toire of  vocal  compositions. 

5.  Oratorios,  Masses,  &o. —  Of  the  three 
Choral  Societies,  two  have  retired  from  the  glo- 
ries and  the  risks  of  concert-giving,  leaving  the 
entire  field  to  the  old  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety ;  yet  this  has  occupied  comparatively  little 
of  it,  or  the  field  has  shrunk  ;  it  has  given  fewer 
oratorios  than  in  past  years.  Of  Handel  we  have 
had  only  the  "Messiah"  once.  This  and  two 
perfoi-mances  of  Co.sta's  "  Eli,"  and  two  of  Mo- 
zart's "  Requiem,"  (both  new  to  Boston,)  com- 
plete the  winter's  work  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn, 
who,  however,  have  yet  in  store  for  us  a  three 
days'  Festival,  when  they  will  produce  the  "  Cre- 
ation," "  Elijah,"  and  the  "  Messiah,"  on  a 
grander  scale  than  we  have  heard  before. 

The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  have  simg  in 
semi-private  concerts  Haydn's  "Passion"  music, 
and  large  portions  of  "  Elijah,"  "  St.  Paul,"  and 
Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment."  The  Chrisiiis  and 
Athalie  of  Mendelssohn,  too,  have  been  heard  in 
Chickering's  Saloon ;  and  to-morrow  night  we 
got  the  Requiem  for  a  third  time,  sung  by  the 
Catholic  choirs. 

6.  Opekas. — Here  too  the  account  is  unusually 

small.     A  couple  of  weeks  of  i\Ime.  Lagrange, 

Miss  Phillipps,   Brignoli,  Amodio,  &c.,  early  in 

the  autumn,  and  one  poor  performance  of  Fidelia 

under  the  Thalberg   auspices,  is   all  we   have  to 

boast  of.     The  operas  were  these  : 

Bellini :  I  Puritani. 

Sonnambula. 
Norma. 
Donizetti ;  Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 

Lucrezia  Borgia. 
Verdi ;  II  Trovatore.  iioice. 

Ernani,  twice. 
Aubcr:  Masaniello. 
Meyerbeer:  L'Etoile  du  Nord. 
Beethoven :  Fidelio. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  more  expen- 
sive kinds  of  musical  perfoi-mances  upon  a  grind 
scale  have  been  somewhat  less  numerous  than  in 
past  years.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  an   unusual   activity  in  smaller  concerts. 
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chamber  concerts  and  the  like ;  and  what  is  really 
a  good  sign,  the  prevailing  character  of  the  pro- 
grammes in  these  has  let  itself  insensibly  be  gov- 
erned by  a  more  classical  standard.  There  has 
been  less  of  clap-trap  instrumental  music  than 
for  many  years  past,  and  more  of  such  composi- 
tions as  we  have  set  down  under  the  head  of 
Chamber  Music.  To  be  sure,  the  Thalberg  fan- 
tasias have  had  a  prominent  place ;  but  it  was  no 
small  satisfaction  to  hear  these  played  by  the 
master's  own  hands ;  being  the  perfection  of  their 
kind,  their  influence  has  been  naturally  to  flood 
out  of  sight  inferior  imitators.  In  nothing  has 
this  improved  taste  in  selections  been  so  noticea- 
ble as  in 

7.  Songs,  Quaetets,  &c. — Looking  over  a 
pile  of  programmes  of  all  sorts  of  concerts  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  taking  them  as  they  come 
along,  without  care  to  be  very  complete,  we  find 
the  names  of  leading  German  and  Italian  com- 
posers occurring  in  the  following  proportions : 

Mozart 19  times,  in  14  pieces. 

Handel 2  •'  2  " 

Haydn 2  "  1  " 

Meyerbeer 6  "  3  " 

Schubert 4  "  3  " 

Beethoven 3  "  3  " 

Gluck 1  "  1  " 

Mendelssohn 18  "  13  " 

Weber 3  "  1  " 

Robert  Franz 4  "  4  •' 

Stradella 1  "  1  " 

Rossini 20  "  14  " 

Mercadante 3  "  3  " 

Bellini 3  "  3  " 

Donizetti 14  "  10  " 

Verdi 15  "  12  " 

This  list  is  significant ;  if  not  complete,  it  very 
closely  indicate*  the  truth,  and  shows  that  the 
German  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  Italian 
in  the  vocal  portion  of  our  concerts,  and  that  it 
has  been  found  safe  and  necessary  by  singers, 
with  their  quick  feeling  of  the  public  taste,  to 
draw  more  largely  than  ever  before  from  the 
great  masters.  Our  list  does  not  include  all  the 
little  hacknied  English  songs  and  ballads,  which 
of  course  always  have  their  place,  but  which 
have  kept  less  in  the  foreground  than  hitherto. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  of  course  overlooked 
many  instances  where  Handel  and  the  like  have 
figured,  and  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
part-songs  of  Mendelssohn  and  others,  which 
have  been  made  such  a  feature  of  the  season  by 
our  German  Orpheus  and  other  societies. 

So  much  for  the  facts ;  comments  hereafter. 


CONCERTS. 

The  annual  Benefit  Concert  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  assembled  a  large  audience  at 
Chiekering's,  on  Thursday  evening.  The  programme 
was  as  follows : 

TAIIT  I. 

1— Quintet  in  G  minor,  Nn.  4, Slozart 

AlWgro  niodtrdto—Minnetfo— Adagio— Finale,  Adagio 
and  Allegro  Vivnie. 
2— CuT-itina  from  La  Fovnrna,  with  the  Finale  by  Eot- 

tesini ;  "0  niio  FerTiandi>," Donizetti 

Mrs.  .1.  II.  Long. 

3— Sonata  Appassionata.  op  57,  First  Part, Beethoven 

Hugo  Leonhard 
4 — "Der  Froho  Wandersmann,"  (The  Merry  Wanderer?,) 

Wendelssobn 
Orpheus  Club. 

PART  11. 
5— Eighth  Quartet,  No.  2,  op  69,  Second  and  Fourth 

Parts,  (First  time,) Beethoven 

Molto  Ailagio — Finale,  Presto. 
6 — Songs:  No.  1.  A  Catholic  Chaunt  from  Percy's  Sla^qne. 

No.  2,  Words  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  O.^good,  Music  by  T.  llyan. 
Mrs.  J,  n  Long,  ftirst  time  J 

7— '•  Wa.=serfabrt,"  (Wa'er  Kxcur.'^ion,) ...Mendelssohn 

Orpheus  Club. 

8— Ballade  for  Piano,  op  47 Chopin 

Hugo  Leonhard. 
9 — Andante  and  Finale  from  the  Violin  Concerto  in  E 

minor,  op.  64, ..Mendelssohn 

August  Fries. 

The  Quintet  by  Mozart  was  for  the  most  part  nicely 
played,  and  very  sweet  and  comforting  to  hear.  There 


is  great  depth  of  tenderness  in  the  Adagio.  But 
why  could  we  not  have  the  whole  of  that  Quartet  by 
Beethoven  ?  The  Adagio  movement  is  in  the  broad- 
est, grandest  manner,  and  in  the  most  profound  and 
earnest  mood  of  Beethoven ;  it  was  the  noblest  fea- 
ture of  the  concert ;  the  Presto  is  quaint  and  full  of 
life.  "We  have  not  had  our  usual  allowance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Quartet  music  this  season.  The  Violin  Con- 
certo, by  Mendelssohn,  is  one  of  the  most  poetic  and 
noble  compositions  of  the  kind,  especially  the 
Andante,  and  was  finely  played  by  Mr.  Fries,  with 
quartet  and  piano  accompaniment,  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Par- 
ker being  the  pianist.  Mr.  LEONHAnD  played  the 
first  movement  (why  not  tlie  whole  ?)  of  that  fiery 
and  exciting  Sonata  Appassionata,  with  bold,  clear 
outline  and  the  startling  emphasis  which  it  demands, 
and  made  so  fine  an  impression  in  the  Ballade  of 
Chopin  that  it  had  to  be  repeated. 

Mrs.  Long  seemed  to  have  gained  in  power  and  ful- 
ness of  voice  ;  indeed  it  was  sometimes  too  powerful 
for  the  room.  Her  execution  of  O  77110  Fe7'7ia7ulo,  and 
the  difficult  finale  by  Bottesini,  was  remarkably  per- 
fect, and  placed  her  in  not  unfavorable  comparison 
with  some  of  the  admired  Italian  p7'i77ie  ch7i7ie.  Mr. 
Ryan's  two  songs  were  pleasingly  contrasted  ;  the 
first  chaste  and  solemn,  the  second  a  graceful  little 
conceit,  like  the  poem  itself,  but  perhaps  a  little  too 
florid.  The  accompaniments  are  in  quite  a  German 
style.  The  German  Orpheus,  (reduced  to  sixteen 
voices),  led  by  Mr.  Kkeissmann,  sang  with  their 
usual  precision,  but  a  little  too  loud  for  the  room,  and 
in  the  first  piece  not  always  entirely  true.  The  con- 
cert as  a  whole  was  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and 
we  shall  all  rejoice  when  the  ninth  season  of  the  Club 
comes  round. 

Mrs.  Moz.^rt's  Concert,  Saturday  last  week,  prior 
to  her  departtire  for  Europe,  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  well  attended.  A  pretty  large  delegation  .from 
the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  SouTH.iHD,  sang  acceptably  four  choruses  ;  one 
from  Lindpaintner's  "  Widow  of  Nain,"  and  "  He, 
watching  over  Israel,"  "Be  not  afraid,"  and  "Thanks 
be  to  God,"  from  "  Elijah."  Mr.  Satter,  the  pianist, 
with  Messrs.  Gaertner  and  Jungnickel,  executed 
one  of  Beethoven's  earlier  Trios  very  perfectly,  and 
with  all  the  effect  possible  in  so  large  a  hall  as  the 
Tremont  Temple.  Rossini's  Qvnclo  corpus,  the  gem 
of  the  Siabat  Mate7',  was  sung  without  accompaniment 
by  Mrs.  Mozart,  Miss  Twichell,  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Mozart,  with  a  perfection  never  approached  by 
any  of  the  Italian  troupes  who  have  attempted  it  here  ; 
but  they  slight  such  things,  while  our  little  Quartet 
has  made  them  a  constant  study.  The  Duet  and  Trio 
from  the  Troiatore  were  so  well  donethat  we  almost 
forgot  the  music  in  the  singing  ;  the  sweet  and  musi- 
cal tenor  of  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  ripen  apace,  con- 
firming all  past  promises;  and  his  style  improves  ar- 
tistically. We  did  not  hear  his  solo,  from  the  same 
opera. 

Miss  Twichell  did  herself  great  credit  in  the 
contralto  cavatina  from  Bo7ma  Carilca,  by  Mercadan- 
ta,  as  well  as  in  the  concerted  pieces.  Mrs.  Mozart 
sang  the  great  Aria  from  Elijah:  "Be  not  afraid," 
which  we  did  not  hear,  and  the  very  elaborate  and 
difficult  Cavatina  :  Vizi  ing7-aia,  from  Iloierlo  Dcve- 
7-aix,  which  ive  did  hear.  In  execution,  in  firmness 
and  cvcrness  of  voice,  and  in  expression,  verve  and 
energy,  she  has  gained  very  much.  She  was  compell- 
ed to  repeat  the  cabahita.  which,  as  it  proved,  was 
asking  too  much.  Mrs.  Mozart  is  already  a  delightful 
singer,  and  in  no  mean  degree  an  artist  with  her 
voice.  AVith  the  advantage  she  is  now  to  seek  of 
European  schools  and  musical  influences,  provided 
they  be  not  al077c  Italian,  we  doubt  not  she  will  take 
a  high  position  ;  and  all  who  have  enjoyed  her  singing 
here  at  home  must  uish  her  all  success. 


Leipzig.— The  twentieth  and  last  of*the  Gewnnd- 
haiTs  Concerts  took  place  on  the  26th  of  March.  The 
pianist  Dreysiiock  was  the  '*  star"  of  the  occasion, 
and  played  four  times :  viz.  AVebers's  CoJicej'tsiiick,  a 
Rondo   of  his   own   with   orchestra,   a  N.otttirno  of 


Chopin's,  and  a  characteristic  piece  of  his  own  called 
Rastlose  Liebe.  Mile.  Valentine  Bianchi  sang  a 
concert  aria  by  Carl  Vollweiler,  and  Rossini's  Nacqzii 
all'  affanno,  Sec,  The  orchestral  pieces  were  Men- 
delssohn's third  Symphony  and  the  Zauherjlote  over- 
ture. 

Pahis. — We  take  the  following  from  the  Corres- 
pondence of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  April  9 : 

The  closing'  nights  of  the  season  at  the  Italiens 
have  been  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  On  Monday 
Mario's  benefit  took  place,  at  double  prices,  and  drew 
a  crowded  audience.  The  opera  was  //  Ti'ovatore, 
with  Mnie.  Grisi,  as  Leonora,  who  gave  the  fourth  act 
very  finely.  On  Tuesday,  Ftic/oktto  closed  the  season 
.  for  the  subscribers,  but  on  AVednesday  the  theatre  was 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  M.  Alary,  who,  with  the  aid 
of  Mmes.  Grisi,  Alboni,  Frezzolini,  Steffanone,  MM. 
Mario,  Graziani,  Corsi,  Zucchini  and  Bottesini,  on  his 
double  bass,  had  a  splendid  house.  During  the  season 
fifteen  operas  have  been  performed,  of  which  the 
Biffoleiio  of  Verdi  was  the  only  one  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris.  Of  the  eighty-four  representations  of 
this  winter,  fifty-four  have  been  devoted  to  the  works 
of  Verdi,  to  wit:  thirteen  to  Rigo/etto,  fifteen  to 
Traviata,  and  twenty-three  to  Trovaiorc.  Rossini's 
CenerentoJa,  II  Barhiere^  and  L.a  Gazza  Lcuh-a,  have 
occupied  but  six  evenings,  and  Do7i  Giovanni,  of 
Mozart,  only  four.  If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  taste  in  the  audience,  some  apprehensions 
may  be  entertained  for  the  future  of  Italian  music; 
but  one  mnst  consider  the  great  difficulties  which  the 
execution  of  some  of  the  old  master-pieces  present  to 
young  singers,  who  are  not  enough  acquainted  with 
the  indispensable  traditions  to  be  able  to  interpret  the 
■works. 

Among  the  rising  stars  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  is  a 
young  lady — Mile.  Pennetrat — whose  musical  career 
promises  to  be  brilliant,  although  the  stage  can 
scarcely  be  considered  the  most  suitable  place  for  the 
display  of  her  remarkable  powers,  which  seem  better 
adapted  for  sacred  melodies  than  the  opera.  Mile. 
Pennetrat  is  attached  to  the  Imperial  Chapel,  where 
she  frequently  sings  the  ^*  Sa/utaris^"  to  which  she 
imparts  a  fervor  and  deep  religious  feeling  which 
produce  a  profound  impression  on  every  hearer.  As 
already  announced,  Madame  Ristori,  the  great  Italian 
tragedienne,  re-appeared  on  Thursday  night  when  the 
Theatre  lialicn,  the  opera  season  being  over,  again 
opened  its  doors  for  Italian  plays,  which  are  to  continue 
until  the  end  of  next  month,  after  which  the  company 
proceeds  to  London.  Mme.  Ristori  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  played  the  part  of  Maria  in 
Alfieri's  tragedy  of  Maria  Stuarda,  with  all  her 
customary  power  over  the  feelings  of  her  audience. 

St.  Peterseurg. — The  Italian  opera  season  came 
to  a  termination  with  the  Carnival  week.  The  last 
novelty  was  Rossini's  Se7niramide,  produced  for  the 
benefit  of  Madame  Bosio,  who  personated  the  Baby- 
lonian Queen.  The  performance  does  not  appear  to 
have  come  up  to  general  expectation.  The  uiseitible 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Madame  Bosio  sang 
the  music  with  great  brilliancy,  but  did  not  exhibit  the 
grandeur  and  tragic  power  indispensable  to  such  an 
assumption.  Madame  Marie  Lablache  was  still  less 
effective  as  Arsace;  and  Signor  Bnrtolini,  though 
possessed  of  a  fine  voice,  and  not  deficient  in  energy 
and  passion,  signally  failed  in  the  arduous  part  of 
Assiir. 

//  Bravo  of  Mercadante  had  been  previously  given 
with  much  success,  owing  principally  to  the  singing 
of  Mile.  Lotti.  Still  more  favorable  seems  to  have 
been  the  reception  awarded  to  Donizetti's  Bctly,  the 
principal  pnrts  being  sustained  with  great  effect  by 
jiadame  Bosio,  Signor  Calzolari  and  Be  Bassini.  The 
linguciwts  and  //  Trovaiore  were  the  operas  plaved 
most  frequently  during  the  season.  Next  year  the 
Italian  troupe  -will  lose  the  services  of  Mile.  Marai, 
Signors  Beltini  and  Taglinfiro.  Signor  Tamberlik, 
however,  is  expected,  and  will  make  amends  for  many 
losses.  Madame  Bosio  bad  left  for  London,  and 
Signors  Calzolari  and  Marini  for  Milan. 

Milan. — The  theatre  of  La  Scala,  this  season,  has 
proved  but  a  sorry  affair.  Operas  promised — put  in 
rehearsal — abandoned  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  ar- 
tists— other  singers  engaged — operas  ap-ain  rehearsed 
— and  again,  and  finally  withdrawn.  This  has  been 
the  order  of  the  course  at  the  "  Vnico''  Temple  of 
Apollo — the  pride  and  boast  of  musical  Italy.  We 
have,  therefore,  had  nothing  even  tolerable,  excepting 
the  Trovatore  and  the  IJugncnots,  in  the  first  of  which 
Giuglini's  pnrt  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  his  best,  and  in 
the  latler,  neither  he  nor  Spezia  (who  was  specially 
engaged  for  the  opera)  possesses  voice  of  sufficient 
power  to  do  justice  to  the  music.  Giuglini,  Spezia, 
and  the  "Star  of  the  Ballet."  the  delightful— the 
incomparable  Pochini— leave  here  forrhwith  to  fulfil 
their  engagement  with  Mr.  Lumley.  Giuglini,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  a  great  favorite  in  London. 

The  new  tenor,  Mazzolini,  has  only  just  made  his 
d4but\n  I Lomhardi,  and,  though  very  ba^ly  supported, 
met  with  very  great  success.  The  second  new  opera 
of  the  Scala,  PergolesCy  like  its  predecessor,  was  an 
awful  ji?f/5f:o. 

The  masquerade  halls  at  the  Scala  have  this  year 
been  unusually  splendid,  and  honored  nearly  every 
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night  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  empress. 
At  these,  3.  new  polka  by  Alessandro  Spinsio  has  been 
quite  the  raf^e,  and  received  with  the  most  clamorous 
applause.  It  is  called  the  "Champagne  Polka,"  and 
by  the  introduction  of  an  imitation  of  the  jingling  of 
the  glasses,  and  the  drawing  of  the  corks,  which  is 
very  cleverly  managed,  an  excellent  effect  is  produced. 

1  have  to  record  the  complete  success  of  an  English 
barytone  during  the  past  Carnival.  His  name  is 
Albert  Lawrence.  His  dcbuf  as  Carlo  Quinto  in 
Ernani  made  quite  a  furor.  He  has  a  voice  of  great 
power,  sings  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  it  will  be  his 
own  fault  if,  with  the  advantages  he  possesses,  he  do 
not  take  a  high  position  in  his  profession.  He  has 
been  educated  in  the  best  school-  of  Milan,  that  of  the 
Maestro  Prati. 

You  will  doubtless  have  received  some  account, 
before  my  letter  reaches  you,  of  the  reception  of 
Verdi's  new  opera  at  Venice,  written  expressly  for  the 
Tcatro  della  Feniee  ;  Verdi  to  receive  100,000  lire.  In 
case  you  may  not,  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that 
it  is  entitled  Simon  BoccafiefP'ci,  that  on  its  first 
representation  it  was  coldly  received — a  7nczxo-Jia^co 
— but,  on  the  second,  all  was  enthusiasm  and  delight, 
Verdi  being  called  before  the  curtain  (says  the  tele- 
graphic despatch  j  ninetecii  times  ! — Lon.  Mas.  World. 


flusi4al  Otltil=a|Iial. 

The  candle  flickers  up  ere  it  goes  out ;  and  so  witli 
our  Concert  season  ; — behold  a  sudden  blaze  of  an- 
nouncements when  Ave  thought  all  was  over.  This 
evening  Miss  Twichell  tempts  us  with  fine  singing 
by  herself  and  others,  and  an  orchestra  of  thirty-six 
instruments,  led  by  Cakl  Zeeeahn.  It  is  her  bene- 
fit, for  she  too  goes  to  Europe,  v.hither  all  the  native 
singing  birds  seem  on  the  point  of  emigrating.  She 
has  voice  and  talent  worthy  of  such  culture To- 
morrow evening  the  Catholic  Choirs,  with  orchestra 
and  organ,  under  the  direction  of  that  very  earnest 
musician,  Mr.  A.  "Wehner,  will  perform  Mozart's 
Requiern  in  the  Music  Hall,  together  with  excellent 
selections  from  masses  by  Haydn,  Hummel  and  Beet- 
hoven, solos,  duets,  Szc.  from  the  church  compositions 
of  Cherubini,  Lambillotte  and  others.  There  will  be 
great  eagerness  to  hear  such  noble  music  sung  by 

those  who  thoroughly  believe  in  it The  Boston 

Choristers'  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cutlek, 
will  repeat  their  Concert  of  English  Cathedral  and 
Oratoria  music  at  the  Temple  next  "\Vednesday  eve- 
ning, with  a  partial  change  of  programme.  We  are 
sure  the  interest  of  the  first  concert  has  awakened  a 
very  general  demand  for  this.  "What  we  have  pub- 
lished of  Mr.  Thayer's  remarks  on  that  occasion, 
will  only  add  to  the  interest  of  what  he  will  have  to 
say  on  "Wednesday The  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Ole  Bull  will  welcome  him  again  after  a 
long  absence,  and  the  more  warmly  that  he  has  been 
of  late  so  great  a  sxifferer  by  sickness  and  ill  turns  of 
fortune.  Ole  is  a  man  of  genius, 'a  magnetizer  of 
men  ;  and  if  his  virtuoso  life  has  been  as  injurious  to 
him  as  to  all  other  artists  who  have  followed  it,  he  is 
still  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  livins^,  and  his  in- 
strument retains  its  spell  over  audiences.  It  is  said 
that  he  has  studied  much  of  late,  and  plays  better 
than  ever.  His  present  concert  tour  is  a  Farev;ell  be- 
fore his  return  to  Norway.  He  announces  his  con- 
cert here  for  Saturday  evening  next,  when  he  will  be 
assisted  by  the  English  tenor,  Mr.  George  Harrison 
' — not  the  Harrison,  whom  we  all  know  too  well— and 
Mr.  IIoRNCASTLE,  who  has  a  gift  for  the  John  Parry 
style  of  coinic  song  and  extravaganza. 

The  great  Musical  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  for  the  three  days  preceding  "Anni- 
versary "Week,"  is  now  formally  announced  below. 
Mr.  Zerrahn  has  been  to  New  York  and  engaged 
musicians,  swelling  the  orchestrate  seventy-five.  The 
Chorus,  increased  to  six  himdred  voices,  will  be  a  no- 
ble one  indeed.  -  They  are  already  devoting  three 
nights  of  the  week  to  rehearsals,  and  we  have  never 
heard  so  glorious  a  mass  of  vocal  harmony.  Among 
the  solo  singers  engaged  is  Mrs.  EnoT,  (formerly 
Miss  Ansa  Stone),  of  New 'York;  and  efforts  will 
be  made  to  secure  La  Grange;  nothing  better  could 
be  wished  than  her  soprano  for  the  "  Choral  Sympho- 
ny." Hon.  Robert  C.  WiNTHROf,  who  takes  great 
interest  in  musical  and  all  artistic  matters,  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  inaugurate  the  festival  with 
an  Address.  So  far  all  things  promise  well ;  pecunia- 
rily the  Society  are  guarantied  to  twice  the  amount 


they  asked  for,  namely  $8,000,  and  expectation  is  on 
tip-toe  all  about  us.  Wc  do  not  expect  a  festival  to 
equal  those  of  Birmingham  or  DUsseldorf,  but  wc 
shall  make  a  grand  beginning  for  America,  an  earnest 
of  great  things  to  come. 

The  "firivaie  correspondence"  of  the  Home  Journal 
furnishes  some  bits  of  musical   news;  for   instance: 

Stocpcl  tells  nie  he  has  finished  his  symphonies  of 
"  Hiawatha,"  and,  with  the  clioruses,  etc..  they  form 
a  |)iccc  similar  to  Mendelssohn's  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  He  is  uncertain  whetlicr  he  shall 
bring  it  out  at  the  Academy  of  Music  m-  at  WaUack's 
Theatre.  It  is  to  be  produced  in  London,  also,  early 
in  the  aufumn, . .  .Wallace,  the  composer,  a  creature 
brimful  of  geniality  and  irenius,  as  you  well  know, 
has  just  finished  his  fourth  Opera,  '•  The  Amber 
Witch."  It  i«  sold  (for  production)  in  New  York, 
London  and  Paris.  He  tells  me  he  has  written  also 
a  piece  of  music  which  he  calls  "  Idlewild  Rapids," 
and  which  he  means  shall  express  the  music  of  the 
cascades  as  he  sat  with  vou  on  the  bridge  ovei"  the 
upper  ravine. . .  .Matinee  Concerts  are  the  ivmd,  at 
this  moment.  A  nice  scream  and  an  ice  cream  go 
very  well  together,  say  all  the  Idles. 

Mme.  Lagrange,  at  her  benefit  in  New  Orleans, 
played  the  two  characters,  Isahelle  an<l  Alice,  in 
Robert  Je  Dinbte.  She  has  since  sung  in  St.  Louis, 
and  is  announced  presently  at  Chicago.  There  is  a 
hope  that  we  shall  have  her  at  our  Festival  in  May, 
to  sing  the  chief  part  in  the  Choral  Symphony  and 
in  other  things. ..  .Thaleerg  left  New  York  last 
week  on  his  tour  ihrough  the  West  with  Strakosch 
, . .  .Mma.  Gazzaniga  has  been  gaining  in  interest 
and  drawing  larger  audiences  in  New  York.  This 
week  she  has  played  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Norma  and 
Linda.  But  three  more  nights  remain  of  her  en- 
gagement  The    Pyne    and    Harrison    opera 

troupe  made  their  "last  appearance"  in  America 
last  night,  in  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  widows'  and 
orphans'  fund  of  the  Now  York  Fire  Department. 


Ji.iltniriis£mnits. 

MIES    JENNY    TWICHELL 

■will  give  her 
LAST    CONCE  RT 

In   Bosfon,   (prior  to  her  departure  fur  Earope,)  at  the 

TREMONT    TEMPLE, 

THIS    (SATUEDAY)   EVEKriNG,    MAY    2d, 

Assisted  by 
Mrs.  J.  M.  MOZART,         Mr.  C.  R.  ADAMS. 

Mr.  J.  M.  MOZART,         Mr.  T.  H.  HINTON, 
Mr.  GAERTNER,  Mr.  DE  RIBAS, 

And  a  full  and  flTicient.  Orchestra,  of  Thirty-six  Instruments, 
WM.  SCUDLTZB,  Leader. 

Carl  Zerrahn Conductor. 

Grmfl  Piano  from  Ilallet,  Davis  &  Co. 
O^r"  Tickets  50  cents To  commence  at  7X  o'clock. 

Will  be  perfnrmpd  (P>r  tht=  fir.t;t  time  in  pnlilirr  by  a  CathoHc 
Choir,}  Jir  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  IVEay  3d,  1857, 

Accompanied  by  a  Full  Orchesfr;!,  unrler  th«  direction  of  Mr, 

A    WEHNRii,. 

Masters  TnoMAS  ITodqes  ami  Eugene  IIenrt,  (pupils  of  Mr. 

Werner,)  will  pre^^ide  at  tlie  Organ. 

Part  I. 

MOZART'S  GRAND  REQUIEM  MASS. 

Part  II. 

SELECTIONS  from  Pome  nf  thi.*  most  distin5:uishrd  Catholic 

Composers  :  i.  e.  Ilaydn,  Hummel.  Cherubini  ;ind  Beethoven. 

B;^  Tickets  50  cents.  Taniily  tickets,  admitting  three  per- 
son'^, SI.  To  be  ha.d  at  the  Music  Store.s,  Catholic  Bookstores, 
of  the  Ti-'ket  eomniittee,  and  at  the  door.  —  Prognimmes  with 
Latin  and  Kngli-h  word:*  to  be  had  at  the  hall. 

Doors  open  at  6)^  ;  Concert  to  commeQce  at  7,!^  o'clock. 


ATHENiSUM    EXHIBITION. 

A    JOINT  KXITTUTTTOy  of  Fasntiiijj.s  and  Statuary 

t\  hy  the  nOSTON  ATIIKNiEUM  and  the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  AMieniEum.  in  Beacon  Street. 

Anionp:  ntsiny  other  ralmible  Paintings  are  a  hirgc  number 
of  Wasijisgton  Allsxon's  beat  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colnrs. 

Season  tickets  50  cents— Single  admissions  26  cents. 


^J' 


rn, 


neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Oflice. 


English  Cathedral  and  Oratorio  Music, 

AT    TREMONT    TEMPLE, 
On  "Wednesday  Evening,  May  6,  at  7X  o'clk. 

Repetition,  with  2J(iJ'ticd  change  of  Profjraw.Tn.c. 

Arrangement  of  tbe  ANTirnoNAL  Cnom. 
{  7  boyp  (Trebles).       I  7  boys  (Trebles).    \ 

T^r-r..  x.T    J  1  ''ontru  Tenor.  1  Contra  Tenor.      I  ^ 

Decani.  ^  ^  .j,^„^^^  g  ^^^^^^^  ^Cantoeis. 

\  3  Busses.  I  3  Ba.'^ses.  J 

The  above  choral  force  is  a  fiir  representation,  both  in  num- 
bers and  effiiiency,  of  a  first  class  English  Cathedral  Choir, 
and  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  thi.s  country. 

Orj^aiiist Henry  Stcplieii  Cutler, 

O^  Brief  historic  and  explanatory  notices  will  be  given  by 
Alex.  \V.  Tliayer,  Esq. 

P  n  0  G  R  A  M  M  E . 

PART  I. 
Choral :  "  Grates  nunc  nmnes,".  .Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  600. 
Cboral  (in  unison) ;  *'  Ein  feste  Berg  ist  unser  Gott." 

Martiu  Lufher,  1521. 

Deus  Misereatur, Gre;;orian  Tone  UI. 

Anthem  (without  Organ) :  ''  Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercies' 

sake," Farrant. 

Anthem  :  "  His  glory  with  perpetual  hymns  proclaim," 

S.  Webbe,  Sen. 

Psalm  74, Anglican  Chant. 

Trio  t  ''  Lift  thine  eyes  iinfo  ihe  mountains," '•  Elijah." 

(To  be  sung  by  three  boys  without  accompaniment.) 

Nicene  Creed, Dr  Btnjiiniin  Itogers. 

Anthem  :  "  For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion," Dr.  Boyce. 

PAIIT  II. 

TeDeum'fin  A) Dr.  Boyce. 

Solo  :  "Brighter  scenes  I  st^ek  above.".  .Hamlers  "  Jephtha." 

To  be  sung  by  Master  Fred.  White. 
Chorns  (Choral  and  Fuguej :  "  U*e  worship  And,  and 

God  alone," "Judas  Maceabasua." 

Solo  : "  Samson." 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams. 
Chorus:  "  Then  roundabout  the  starry  throne,".  ."Samson." 

Single  tickets  50  cts..  or  three  for  SI,  to  be  had  at  the  music 
stores  and  at  the  Temple. 

OXjilES     ::0  XT  Xj  Xj>  '  !SJ 
GRAND     FAREWELL     CONCERTS- 

RTotice  to  tlic  PubHc. 

The  Mannger  nf  these  f'oncprt.-;  taltes  great  pleasure  in  ati- 
nouncin?;  to  tbe  citizens  nf  Bnsfnn  nnd  the  public  generally, 
that  (in  con=rquence  of  OLD  BULL  having  decided  npnn  re- 
turning to  Norway  the  ensuintr  summer  for  tbe  benefit  of  his 
health.)  he  h:is  bpeii  indnrt-d  to  fix  tbe  pri  e  of  admi-sion  to 
the.<^e  (his  hist)  Crmcerts  at  50  n  nts,  which  will  cive  an  oppor- 
tunity for  every  person  to  hear  the  greatest  Tioiinist  living 
before  his  final  deparfure  from  this  country. 

OIjE  BTJlJIi  respectfully  announces  that  be  will  give 

ONK    ORAND    CONCERT 

AT  TEEMOHT  TEMPLE, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  IVIay  9th,  1857, 

Asf-isted  by  the  following.eminent  talent : 
Mr.  George  IKarrisoBs, 

Tiie  celebrated  English  Ballad  Singer, 
Mr.  IToriicastlc,  tbe  gr'-iit  English  Bnffo  Singer, 

(Of  the  Pyne  and  ILirrison  Opera  troupe)  and 
Mr.  "William  Drs-sslrr, 

The  talented  Pianist  and  Composer. 

For  full  particulars,  see  programmes. 

Tickets,  50  cents,  may  be  had  ;it  Ruspell  &  Richardson's, 
where  seats  may  be  secured  without  extra  chfime  Office  open 
for  tbe  sale  of  .c(.;trs  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  be- 
tween 9  and  4  o'llork. 

OC/^ Doors  open  at  7— Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

GREAT    MUSTCAT.    FESTIVAL, 
IN    BOSTON  ! 

THE  .HAHDEL  AND  HAYDN   SOCIETY 

WILL    HOLD   A 

AT    THE     MUSIC     HALL    IN     BOSTON, 

IN     THE    MONTH     OF     MAY, 

On  a  plan  similar  to  those  held  in  Birmingham,  Berlin,  and 
other  liluropean  Cities. 

The  arrangements  for  ibis  Festival  have  been  made  on  the 
most  liberal  scale.  The  Choir  having  been  aiitiniented.  by 
invitations,  will  nnmbfv  some  SIX  UUNDRED,  and  the  Or- 
chestra SEVENTY-FIVE. 

The  Artists  eng;iged  are  of  the  best  available  ffilent  in  the 
country,  and  no   labor  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 

The  Great  Musical  Feature  of  the  Season. 

The  Festival  will  continue  fnr  three  consecutive  days,  com- 
mencing on  tbe  morning  (if 'he  21-t,  with  an  Opening  Address 
by  Ilnn.  UOBERT  C.  WINTUUOP,  as  an  Inaugural  to  the 
Festivitiies. 

Tbe  following  Oratorios  will  be  performed  : 

HAYDN'S    *' CREATION," 

MEI^DELSSOHN'S    <*  ELIJAH,"  and 

HANDEL'S    **MESSIAH." 

Together  with  Miscellaneous  and  Orchestral  Concerts  on  the 
afternoons  of  each  day.     The  enterddnments  to  be  in  the  day 
time,  with   the  exception  of  the  *■'  iMes>i(ib."  with  which  the 
Festival  will  close  on  the  evening  of  Sa'uiday. 
Further  particulars  will  be  given  in  future  advertisements. 
L.  B.  BAUNE3,  Sec'y. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


J©H[V    KOBEKTS, 
OPIG-A-KT      BTJILIDEI?., 

OPFEItS  )ii.s  Pevvict'S  in  tuning  nntl  repairing— Hf^ferenrcs  ; 
A.  U.  Hatter,  Organist  of  Triniry  Churcli  ;  Geobge  J. 
■\Vedb,  Profppsdr  ot"  Music.  Orders  left  at  the  niusie  s'orc  uf 
0.  DiCson,  115  \Yashington  St.,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

MENDELSSOHN  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

TIIE  Summer  Term  commences  April  SOtli.  Pupils  may 
receive,  as  amiiteurs  or  teachers,  .i  thomuah  eiJucJition  in 
every  depurtment  of  Music.  AI?o  in  the  Wo.lern  Lan<ruftLj<'S, 
Drawio;;.  I'aintinfi,  &c.,  and  higher  Engli^ih  branches  as 
acccpsaries.  Situations  secured  to  pupils  who  become  quaHfied 
to  teach,  A  few  vacancies  fur  young  hxdies  in  the  family  of 
the  Principal.    For  circulars,  &c.,  address 

EDWARD  B.  OLIVEK,  PiTTSFIELD,  MASS. 

G.    ANDR£;    So    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Ilitsic, 

306  CnESTNUT  STREET,  PUILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  ,7.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Pubiishpr  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Reethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

FIRST  ¥mMim  ¥iMmmn%. 


CHICKEIlINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  eshibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G: 


FEOM    THE 

^KSSntlViStits  CCijaritallt  fHcdjanit  ftssott'alion 

ron  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRAKDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  ImproyementSj" 

TME   GOLD  MEBAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDTVAEE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FKOM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOK  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


TROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  e.stablishcd  in  1S23,  by  JONAS  CniOKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  tlie  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded— 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOmS, 

TUEMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      y?    Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVBLLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
MADHIGALS,  PAHT-SONGS,  &C. 


MoveSSo's  <Gaee-Slflvc. 

A  Gfillection  of  Popular  Glf.es  and  MAiiRifi.\LS,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad-  lib    Acronipaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  .3  vols.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  I3p2  each  volume. 

These  vnlunies  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  hy  standard  ancient  aud  modi*rn  English  composer.'?. 

Among  them  will  be  found  .'-oiny  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Atrwnod, 

Calcott.  the  Earl  of  Moriiingtnn,  Spoffnrth,  Srpvens,  Wehhn, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

NovcHo's  Fart  SoBip^-^f^oli, 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  3f2. 
Thi.'^  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Song.'',  by  the  hc-^t 
modiTH  compo.=prs — among  otlier.«,  Hishop,  Renedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Himbauit,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprint?  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  compor^er.^,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  get  (o  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  fiom  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  ro  the  whole  wtirk,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  S  cents  per  set. 

Ofi'pBaeMS : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  A'ocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  wirh  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  confaiuing  about  pix  Glees, in  separate  vociil  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-fnrfeaccompaniitifnt,  have  been  published, 
and  the  i.^-ue  i.s  coniinued — the  new  books  being  r^tjceivrd  hy 
.1.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  tents  each  book. 

AND    SINCING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH, 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Uymns,  or  Glees,  Madiigals 
and  Elei^ie.s,  for  One,  Two,  Thiee,  Four,  or  more  A'oices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  .lournal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes.  Author  of  the  "  Life  oi  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
intportant  .Musical  Woiks;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Blusic.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  wirh 
secular  or  sacred  words.  I'l'ice  3  cents  each,  or  posr-free,  4 
cents.  Noa.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cinrh,  wirh 
Index.  ^1.75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols  III  and  IV},  hound  in  cli>!h, 
with  Index.  3?1,75  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  h.iund  in 
cloth,  wi.-h  Index,  ©1.75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4.  5  or  6.  may  be 
had  sepaialely,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Timis,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Rroadway,  New  Yorfe, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


BUNUFVCTUKERS  OP 

Gracd,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

WITU   THEIR, 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  EKIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

4®1>  "WasSsfle^aosi  Street,  Sostoa^, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

Hew  CQlleetion  of  Catholic  Music. 

The  under.signed  have  recently  published 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  containing  Six  Masses,  a  short 
hequieui  MaB*5,  Vespers,  and  a  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Pietes, 
puifablel'or  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  iind  fur  Faniily  or 
Private  Devotion,  with  Accompaniments  lor  Organ  or  Piario- 
Korfe  By  Amhony  Weknek,  Organist  and  Director  of  the 
Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Boston- 

Tho  "Memorare"  is  publi.-^h' d  in  (me  large  quarto  volume 
of  272  pages,  durably  bound,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  #2,50 
per  copy,  or  5^24  per  dozen.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  by  mail, 
post-paid,  00  receipt  of  the  price. 

Oliver  Ditsoii  &i>  Co.,  115  Waaki'ngton  Si. 

J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instiuttorof  ti)£  piano- jFortt,  ©tcsnit  &  Marntons, 

3    II  AY  WARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DEESEL 
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Beethoven,  Eossini,  Verdi. 

[From  the  Traveller,  May  1.] 

We  have  received  the  following  lively  pieces 
of  musical  criticism,  from  our  Paris  correspond- 
ent, Spiridion.  They  are  compiled  from  a 
number  of  musical  articles,  translated  from  the 
Paris  journals,  for  the  Traveller. 

Beethoven,  says  M.  d'Ortigue,  is  the  universal 
musician.  He  has  excelled  in  every  species  of 
composition.  Do  not  say  that  Beethoven  was 
not  endowed  with  dramatic  genius,  because  he 
did  not  write  Don  Juan,  nor  La  Vestale,  nor  the 
fourth  act  of  Les  Huguenots,  nor  11  Barhiere  di 
Siviglia.  He  wrote  Fidelia,  and  the  music  of 
the  interrnedex  of  the  Comte  d'  Egmont,  of  Pro- 
metheus, and  the  Rtiins  of  Athens ;  and  had  he 
not  composed  all  these  works  he  would  be  none 
the  less  one  of  the  first  dramatic  musicians,  for 
he  merged  all  the  elements  of  the  drama  into  in- 
strumental music,  in  sonatas  and  quatuors  even 
more  than  in  sjTnphonies.  What  is  the  impor- 
tance of  a  frame  if  the  picture  exists  ?  What 
imports  the  absence  of  dramatis  personce  if  pas- 
sion rumbles  and  gi-owls  V  Although  it  is  tme  he 
wrote  Fidelio,  whose  prison  scene  in  the  tliird  act 
is  one  of  the  most  mo-s-ing  scenes  on  the  stage, 
Beethoven's  genius  was  averse  fi'om  these  vul- 
gar themes,  these  conventionalities  which  spring 
by  the  dozen  from  the  prolific  brains  of  our  man- 
ufacturers of  libretti,  and  which  so  many  great 
composers  have  repented  the  evil  hour  in  which 
they  accepted  them  as  themes.  The  originality 
and  independence  of  his  ideas  could  not  suit 
themselves  -mtk  the  tricks  of  play-wriglits.  He 
had  but  to  descend  into  his  own  heart,  and  there, 
at  the  source  of  those  different  passions  which 
multiply  man's  life  while  they  consume  it,  he 
loved  to  take  no  other  confidant,  no  other  inter- 
preter than  the  ideal  and  vague  language  of 
music  alone — language  the  more  powerful  and 
penetrating,  as  it  is  without  auxiliary,  without 
accessory,  without  foreign  glitter.  He  "did  so,  not 
with  the  wild  hope  of  subjugating  a  numerous, 
elegant  and  frivolous  audience,  but  to  communi- 
cate to  a  few  select  hearers,  assembled  around  a 
piano  and  four  music  stands,  the  various  anguish, 


the  combats,  the  noble  aspirations,  the  vehemence 
of  a  soul  which  moans  its  earthly  captivity.  Do 
not  frame  a  miserable  idea  of  this  universality, 
and  measure  it  by  a  "  table  of  contents."  It  is  a 
universality  which  includes  all  orders  of  ideas 
and  sentiments,  which  supposes  all  gifts  and  eveiy 
faculty,  which  assumes  all  tones  and  forms,  which 
knows  the  secret  of  all  the  chords  of  the  human 
heart,  of  all  the  voices  of  nature.  Homer, 
though  he  wrote  only  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ; 
Dante,  though  he  had  written  only  the  Divine 
Comedy,  (I  speak  not  of  his  canzone)  ;  Shak- 
speare,  though  he  had  written  only  his  tragedies, 
are  none  the  less  universal  geniuses,  and  there  is 
something  of  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakspeare  in 
Beethoven. 

See  what  takes  place  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  at  the  sonata,  trio,  quatuor 
and  quintette  concerts,  which  now  begin  to  be  so 
numerous,  to  the  great  honor  of  our  musical  ed- 
ucation, and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those 
wisely  e.xclusive  amateurs  who  adore  true  art, 
classic  art,  pure  art,  with  as  much  passion  as  tliey 
disdain  false  art,  fashionable  art,  smirking  and 
stiff  art.  Afler  Beethoven,  the  others  are  listen- 
ed to,  but  not  with  such  ardent  enthusiasm,  such 
profound  emotion.  And  yet  these  others  are,  no 
less  than  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and 
Weber,  all  of  them,  especially  the  two  first,  inim- 
itable models  of  that  style  where  all  the  delicacy 
and  the  elegance  of  art  are  mingled  mth  the 
most  scientific  combinations,  where  secret  reverie, 
light  coquetry,  dispute  the  victory  with  subdued 
energy,  and  where  (cspeciall^y  with  the  last)  pas- 
sion overflows  in  profound  accents,  in  vibrating 
melodies,  in  abrupt  and  bold  harmony.  But  it  is 
Beethoven  who  takes  supreme  possession  of  us. 
He  transports  us  into  ideal  spheres,  and  above 
the  tcrrestial  and  tumultuous  region  where  the 
human  passions  toss,  he  exiiibits  to  us  the  pure 
light  of  intellect. 

Haydn  and  Mozart !  Let  no  critic's  breath 
cloud  that  halo  of  purity  that  glitters  around 
their  glorious  brows  !  Let  no  word  ever  escape 
my  lips  which  may  in  any  wise  diminish  the  ad- 
miration due  to  those  immortal  creators  of  exrjuis- 
ite  forms  who  have  thrown  over  their  works  all 
the  splendor  of  unity,  all  the  beauty  of  propor- 
tion, all  the  connection  of  drawing,  all  the  grace 
of  outline  and  detail,  all  the  affluence  and  fresh- 
ness of  imagination,  which  form  finished,  complete 
works !  Let  this  justice,  this  gratitude,  these 
homages,  be  rendered  to  them  by  those  wlio,  with 
us,  hold  that  the  sphere  of  Art  is  not  confined  to 
the  mere  exhibition  of  that  which  these  masters 
have  expressed  with  such  disheartening  perfect- 
ion. It  is  perfection,  but  relative  perfection, 
which,  as  we  think,  does  not  exclude  a  grander, 
higher,  more  complete  order  of  bcautj',  in  a  vaster 
frame.  Let  us  confess  it — Beethoven  is,  perhaps, 
less  perfect  as  an  artist  than  they,  but  he  is  great- 
er than  they.  He  opened  immeasurable  horizons 
in  Art ;  he  introduced  into  Art  orders  of  ideas 
and  sentiments  which  the  limits  of  Art  seemed 
incapable  of  containing.  Others  depicted  man, 
nature,  and  sometimes  the  marvellous,  which  is 
only  the  personification  of  the  hidden  forces  of 
nature.  Mozart  found  the  supernatural  in  Don 
Juan.  Weberibund  the  terribly  fantastic  in  Der 
Frei/schiitz,  and  the  sportively  fantastic  in  Oberun, 
whose  sudden  appearance  at  the  Theatre  Lyricjue 


has  been  a  revelation,  some  say  a  revolution. 
Beethoven  opened  heaven  and  j-evealed  infinity 
to  mortal  sight.  He  has  not  done  differently 
from  Haydn  and  Mozart.  He  has  done  7nore. 
He  contains  in  himself  all  of  Haydn  and  all  of 
Mozart.  He  has,  as  it  were,  absorbed  them.  We 
see  them  float  and  dilate  in  the  transparency  of 
his  harmonious  substance.  He  has  made  them 
his,  and  he  is  greater  than  they,  because  he  con- 
tains them. 

When  one  of  Beethoven's  last  quatuors,  inter- 
preted by  cunning  hands,  vibrates  in  your  ear, 
if  you  find  at  first  your  sense  of  hearing  embar- 
rassed, if  you  feel  as  if  enveloped  by  sonorous 
clouds,  and  find  difficulty  in  catching  the  clue  of 
the  mysterious  labyrinth,  beware  of  exclaiming 
too  soon :  "  'Tis  unintelligible,  'tis  obscure." 
Obscurity  really  exists  ;  but  be  patient ;  wait  for 
the  coming  light,  which  will  throw  a  retrospect- 
ive effulgence  over  the  dark  shades  through  which 
you  have  passed.  Suspend  your  judgment  and 
take  good  heed  that  you  do  not  repeat  the  absur- 
dities which  were  current  some  j'ears  ago :  that 
Beethoven  in  his  last  works  merely  doated,  that 
his  thoughts  were  hid  in  clouds,  that  his  deafness 
had  blunted  the  internal  perception  of  sounds. 
Avoid,  too,  applying  to  that  music  the  connnon 
laws  of  proportion,  plot,  construction  and  devel- 
opment, by  which  you  appreciate  the  works  of 
other  composers,  and  of  another  epoch  ;  or  rather 
apply  these  laws,  but  in  vaster  dimensions  than 
you  apply  them  to  other  works.  It  is  evident 
that  ordinary  limits  are  too  narrow  to  contain 
this,  his  torrent  of  thought,  sentiments,  e.^press- 
ions,  forms,  coordinated  into  a  conception  whose 
entirety  and  details  belong  to  the  highest  aesthet- 
ics. Wait,  then,  until  light  appeal's,  until  Beet- 
hoven has  pronounced  his  "  fiat  lux."  Do  not  be 
obstinate ;  do  not  resist  with  all  your  judgment 
and  all  your  will  the  maestro's  idea,  for  then  you 
will  see  nothing,  you  "vvill  distinguish  nothing — 
and  all  by  your  own  fault,  by  your  own  obstina- 
cy. Light  ?  Behold  it !  It  bursts  forth  suddenly, 
in  full  effulgence,  and  dissipates  all  clouds. 
Hereafter,  all  is  visible,  everything  assumes  its 
proper  fonn  and  possesses  its  proper  relief.  In- 
termittent light  and  shade  are  necessary,  that  the 
sight  (for,  as  M.  Victor  Hugo  says,  the  ear  as 
well  as  the  mind  hath  its  eye),  may  sustain  un- 
blinded  this  dazzUng  effulgence.  '  Besides,  even 
the  shades  now  are  penetrated  by  light.  If  we 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  twilight,  certain  it 
is  we  are  never  enveloped  by  night.  We  feel  as 
if  some  superhuman  being  were  leading  us  fi-om 
world  to  world — some  worlds  being  efiulgent  as 
of  themselves,  and  others  shining  with  a  borrow- 
ed light.  How  pure  is  the  atmosphere  into  which 
we  are  transported  !  How  easy  is  respiration  ! 
How  keen  and  subtQe  the  air  is  at  these  heights  ! 
What  delicate,  elocjuent,  sublime,  ingenious  and 
serene  whisperings  doth  genius  pour  into  our  rav- 
ished ear !  This  is  not  my  personal  impression. 
The  miracle  of  this  music,  only  yesterday  hooted 
as  incomprehen,sible,  is  that  all  who  hear  it, 
whether  they  be  musicians  or  not,  feel  the  same 
impression.  It  speaks  the  same  language  to  all, 
threat  and  little,  whether  ■  it  depicts  the  human 
passions  with  its  suprcmest  energy,  or  whether  it 
lifts  the  soul  to  contemplation  and  to  ecstacy. 
Tlie  ear  of  the  musician,  the  ear  of  him  for  whom 
Art   has   no   secret  vmrevealed,  is  perhaps  even 
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oftener  puzzled  than  the  eai-  of  the  amateur.  Do 
not  think  in  this  entirety  tliere  is  no  place  for 
grace,  airy  grace,  for  playfulness,  for  genial  and 
capricious  gaiety.  One  of  the  most  singular 
traits  of  Beethoven's  genius,  is  that  he  is  never 
more  sublime  than  when  he  seems  determined 
upon  airy  grace.  Wliat  wonders  does  he  not 
produce,  with  the  most  insignificant  fragment  de- 
tached from  a  leading  theme  ? 

Such  are  the  last  qiiatuors  and  the  last  sonatas 
of  Beethoven.  We  may,  it  is  true,  prefer  the 
works  which  by  a  common  consent  are  classed  as 
being  of  the  "  second  manner  "  of  the  composer. 
We  ma)-  examine  them  through  the  microscope 
and  discover  strange  associations  of  accords,  hard 
expressions  proceeding  from  "  prolongations," 
though  more  commonly  from  "anticipations."  I 
admit  all  these  criticisms,  which  in  no  wise  dimin- 
ish my  prai.ies. 

UOSSINI. 

It  is  all-important  that  these  works  be  executed 
in  certain  conditions,  not  only  of  rigorous  exact- 
ness and  fidelity,  but  also  of  room  and  resonatiou. 
To  have  them  executed,  for  instance,  by  all  the 
violins,  all  the  altos,  all  the  bass  viols  of  an  orches- 
tra, would  be  to  disfigure  them,  to  efface  their 
pecidiar  mark — I  had  almost  said,  to  bereave  them 
of  their  chastity  and  virginal  character.  These 
last  quaiuors  must  be  heard  at  the  concerts  of 
MM.  Maurin,  Chevillard,  Mas,  and  Sabatier.  It 
was  indeed  a  red-letter  day  for  these  young  men, 
the  day  when  the  author  of  Guillaume  Tell  and 
II  Barhicre  di  Siviglia  (it  was  three  weeks  ago) 
walked  alone  to  the  room  where  they  rehearse, 
and  asked  them  to  be  good  enough  to  play  him 
one  of  their  favorite  quatuorg. 

The  surprise,  delight,  pride,  and  gratitude  of 
these  young  men  at  this  unexpected  visit  may  be 
conceived.  The  famous  quatuor  in  ut  diese  minor 
was  executed ;  this  single  listener  was  no  other 
than  Rossini.  He  suggested  this  quatuor,  not 
because  he  had  heard  it  before,  but  because  he 
had  heard  it  spoken  of  as  one  of  those  wduch  best 
condensed  and  exhibited  that  period  of  indepen- 
dence, poetry,  and  unrestrained  genius  by  which 
Beethoven  terminated  his  gloriourcareer.  Never 
did  the  four  instruments  resound  with  more 
vibratory  and  pathetic  accents ;  never  did  bows 
move  with  more  enthusiasm  and  fire ;  never  did 
soldiers,  animated  by  the  presence  of  a  general- 
in-chief,  march  with  more  order  and  promptness. 
When  the  piece  was  ended,  rest  assured  that  the 
great  maestro  was  in  no  wise  embarrassed  to 
express  in  simple  and  charming  language,  how 
highly  he  appreciated  this  adniirable'  execution 
and  the  traits  of  genius  so  numerous  in  the  work ; 
and  when  he  told  them  of  the  visit  he,  Eossini, 
paid  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  1822,  he  spoIi;e  in 
the  most  feeling  manner  of  the  poverty,  the  want, 
the  wretchedness  in  which  he  saw  the  great  man, 
and  the  painftd  impression  he  retained  of  the  visit. 

Since  I  am  speaking  of  Eossini,  let  me  say  that 
those  are  greatly  mistaken  who  imagine"  that 
Eossini,  after  having  voluntarily  abandoned  his 
career  at  the  age  of  thirtj'-nine,  closing  it  with,  no 
less  a  production  than  Guillaume  Tell,  remains 
indifferent  to  musical  art  and  its  progress  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  No  one,  on'the  contrary, 
observes  with  livelier  solicitude  the  march  of 
institutions  and  men  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the 
art.  Eossini  is  the  Classic.  He  daily  me(Utates 
upon  the  works  of  Jean  Sebastian  Baeli.  Haydn, 
and  especially  Mozart,  are  in  his  eyes  the  eternal 
models.  He  admires  too  the  works  of  Weber 
Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn.  His  judsments  are 
equitable,  full  of  good  feeUng,  and  "altogether 
without  personal  vanity.  I  have  just  said  that 
Eossini  is  th^  Classic.  I  add  that  he  has  always 
been  so. 

When  he  was  eleven  j-ears  old  he  led  at 
Bologna  the  oratorio  of  "'The  Seasons."  His 
fellow  pupils  observed  his  predilection  for  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  he  is  fond  of  telUng  how"  his 
master,  Mattel,  never  called  him  by  anv  other 
name  than  il_  piccolo  Tedesco.  As  for  Beethoven, 
he  holds  hun  in  almost  religious  veneration: 
"Beethoven  is  complete  (tout  entier)  in  his 
sonatas:'  he  frequently  says.  By  which  I  under- 
stand him  to  mean  that  those  who  know  Beethoven 
only  in  one  of  his  s>-mphonies  do  not  know  him 


completely.  In  the  symphony  Beethoven  addresses 
himself  to  a  large  audience,  such  an  audience,  as 
an  orchestra  would  assemble.  In  the  sonata,  in 
the  quatuor,  he  is  more  familiar ;  he  comes  near 
us,  although  his  idea  always  appears  in  a  grand 
form.  Melodies  are  also  in  it,  and  if  they  are  not 
more  abundant,  at  least  they  are  more  apparent, 
and  more  free  from  the  attendance  of  instrumental 
resonation  and  combinations. 

VERDI. 

I  hope  you  are  not  fatigued,  and  that  I  still 
command  your  attention  sutfieiently  to  read  with 
interest  M.  Fiorentini's  criticism  on  Verdi,  which 
I  have  long  kept  by  me,  waiting  the  propitious 
moment  which  would  allow  me  to  send  it  you. 

Rigoletto,  antecedent  in  date  to  the  Trorafore 
and  La  Traciata,  marks,  together  with  these  two 
last  works,  a  new  phase  in  M.  Verdi's  talents, 
wdiich  may  be  called  his  "  second  manner."  The 
first  compositions  of  the  young  maestro  breathed 
something  grandiose,  hei-oic,  and  \-irile,  which 
made  an  impression  on  ItaKan  imaginations, 
enervated  and  blunted  to  disgust  by  the  old 
formulas  of  melody,  wdiich  had  been  incredibly 
abused.  The  new  comer  auned  at  liigher  des- 
tinies, and  was  anunated  by  a  noble  ambition,  to 
found  in  his  turn  a  new  school.  No  subject 
seemed  vast  or  lofty  enough  for  him ;  the  Cru- 
sades, Palestine  and  Egypt,  Italy  and  Spain  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  intoxicated  pride  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  punishment  which  fell  upon 
him  at  the  foot  of  his  broken  idol,  the  sand  of  the 
desert  watered  with  Lombard  blood,  the  impla- 
cable vengeance  of  old  Sylva,  and  the  solilo- 
cpiy  of  Charles  V. :  0  sommo  Carlo, — all  these 
but  half  satisfied  him.  He  would  have  called  to 
his  aid  Homer  and  Dante,  David  and  his  Psalms, 
Solomon  and  his  Canticles,  Sophocles,  Corneille, 
and  Shakspeare,  that  he  might  make  "  books"  out 
of  their  dramas  and  immortal  poems.  But  if  the 
idea  was  great,  and  the  inspiration  generous,  the 
afflatus  often  failed  the  young  composer,  and  his 
powers  betrayed  him  when  he  deemed  himself 
nearest  the  goal  he  would  reach.  His  hand  was 
not  yet  sure  enough  to  fill  out  the  lines  it  had 
traced  without  deviation.  In  a  word,  the  execu- 
tion did  not  always  correspond  with  the  design. 
His  phrases  were  short  and  abrupt ;  his  musical 
period  was  neither  large  enough  nor  clear  enough 
for  the  development  of  his  ideas ;  his  noisy  and 
hard  instrumentation  went  by  hops  and  jumps, 
and  seemed  to  drive  melody  away  before  it,  a 
grands  coups  de  pied  dans  les  reins.  He  was 
reproached  with  abusing  the  crescendo  and  with 
emplojdng  the  unison,  not  only  several  times  in 
the  same  work,  but  in  the  same  act,  and  in  the 
same  scene.  He  had,  too,  the  reputation  of  being 
without  pity  for  voices.  They  said  nobody  would 
use  altos  and  trombones  as  he  used  singers. 
These  accusations,  whether  just  or  unjust,  cer- 
tainly were  made  from  every  cpiarter. 

Two  or  three  works  which  followed  /  Lom- 
bardi,  Nahucco,  and  Ernani,  had  not  the  success 
of  the  first  compositions.  A  profounder  and 
calmer  study  of  the  resources  of  art  and  of  the 
taste  of  the  public  then  inspired  M.  Verdi  with 
serious  reflections.  He  varied  his  style,  and 
moderated,  while  at  the  same  time  he  studied 
more  attentively,  his  harmony.  He  voluntarily 
descended  from  the  flight  on  which  he  had  soared 
with  a  fortunate,  but  sometimes  unequal  and 
dangerous  wing,  to  walk  with  a  firm  and  confident 
step  upon  a  verdant  lawn.  He  abandoned  his 
pretension  of  being  always  sublime,  to  express 
more  true,  more  hiunan  sentiments,  to  speak  a 
simple,  a  more  touching  language,  which  every 
body  could  comprehend.  He  cpiitted  the  epic  and 
the  historical  painting,  for  familiar  and  domestic 
drama,  for  cabinet  pictures  of  smaller  dimensions 
but  of  a  more  delicate,  correct,  and  finished 
touch. 

We  need  only  glance  at  the  last  scores  written 
by  M.  Verdi  to  see  how  much  he  has  modified  his 
manner,  and  put,  so  to  speak,  the  "  soft  pedal"  to 
his  orchestra.  He  has  now  melodies  of  exquisite 
grace  and  freshness,  which  once  he  would  have 
rejected  as  being  too  ingenuous  or  too  popular. 
He  has  dehghtful  details  of  accompaniment, 
flowers  of  harmony  so  delicate  and  so  pure  that, 


certes,  he  would  not  crush  them  then  with  his 
own  hand  beneath  the  brutal  pressure  of  brass 
instruments  and  gongs.  I  know  that  I  may  be 
reminded  of  the  anvils  of  11  Troratore  :  but  that 
is  only  an  exception.  This  cadenced  sound  of 
the  forge,  which  has  found  admii'ers  anionrr  us, 
only  accompanies  two  couplets  sung  by  gipsies, 
the  words  of  which  are  not  very  important.  M. 
Verdi  has  always  been  master  of  the  science  of 
contrasts  and  stage  effects,  the  secret  of  grouping 
voices  on  the  fi-ont  or  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  of 
relieving  a  melody  without  novelty  or  anv  salient 
point  by  a  syllabic  chorus,  a  slower  or  more  rapid 
measure,  a  sound  which  is  broken  off  or  2:>rolonged, 
which  increases  or  is  extinguished. 

Nobody  better  than  he  can  make  the  most  of  a 
dramatic  situation  ;  but  then  it  must  appeal  to  the 
eyes  as  well  as  to  the  soul ;  all  the  a'jcessories,  all 
the  illusions  of  theatrical  optics  must  aid  the 
effect;  the  day  must  fade  away  and  the  moon 
rise ;  the  bell  must  chime,  the  organ  wail,  the 
storm  burst  in  all  ifs  strength,  and  the  thunder 
roll,  peal  atYer  peal.  See  how  he  carries  away 
the  public !  A  woman  weeps,  a  prisoner  sobs, 
invisible  voices  sing  the  passing  prayer ; — and  you 
have  the  finest  piece  of  the  Troratore .'  Con- 
sjiirators  menace  in  the  shade  and  murmur  threats 
of  vengeance  and  death,  wliile  a  brilliant  barcpie 
filled  with  handsome  women  and  noble  younc 
lords,  floats  over  the  dark  blue  sea,  basking  in 
sunlight,  and  sing  to  the  breeze  the  gay  burden  of 
a  ballad ; — and  you  have  the  best  scene  of  the 
Vepres  Siciliennes  ! 

Two  voices  laugh  on  one  side,  two  voices  weep 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  background  of  this  sin- 
ister scene  a  knife  is  uplifted  to  spare  the  guiltj- 
and  immolate  the  innocent — and  you  have  the 
most  admirable  page  of  Rigoletto  I  Doubtless 
this  is  not  everything ;  when  the  situation  has 
once  been  found,  the  talent  of  the  composer 
consists  in  choosing  the  melody  and  rhythm  well, 
in  disposing  and  combining  the  voices,  and  placing 
them  together  and  in  relief  by  the  skilful  opposi- 
tion of  a  counter-point.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
disparage,  in  any  respect,  the  talents  and  merits 
of  the  illustrious  maestro ;  I  explain  the  method 
he  most  commonly  employs,  and  which  he  would 
do  wrong  to  change,  for  he  has  invariably  been 
successful  with  it. 

Louisa  Miller  was  a  great  progress.  It  exhib- 
ited the  new  path  the  composer  was  endeavoring 
to  find.  It  is  written  with  infinitely  more  care 
than  his  precechng  scores.  It  contains  general 
pieces  in  perfect  harmony,  and  which  do  not  owe 
all  their  effect  to  unison,  that  method  which  tells 
on  the  crowd,  but  which  masters  of  the  art  disdain 
as  being  too  vadgar  and  too  monotonous.  Never- 
theless Louisa  Miller,  despite  its  numerous  beau- 
ties, had  only  a  passable  success  at  the  Italian 
Opera  in  Paris.  It  failed  completely  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  although  an  excellent  artist,  Mme.  Bosio, 
filled  the  chief  role.  Because  as  yet  fashion  had 
taken  under  its  protection  neither  the  composer 
nor  the  lyric  actress,  the  tide  did  not  serve  them. 
Mark  this  well,  and  never  regret  too  much  the 
lukewarmness  and  the  repugnance  of  the  public ; 
never  reckon  too  confidently  on  its  caprices  and 
its  favor. 

Of  the  three  works  instanced  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  La  Traviata  is  certainly  the 
feeblest.  II  Troratore  has  more  character,  more 
unity,  more  elevation :  Rigoletto  has  more  charm, 
more  tenderness,  a  nobler  and  purer  sentiment, 
and  (wdiat  the  other  operas  have  not)  a  well 
drawn,  distinct  character,  master  of  the  plot, 
almost  always  on  the  stage,  and  filhng  the  four 
acts  of  the  cb-ama  with  his  grief,  his  irony,  his 
anger,  his  vengeance  and  his  despair.  The 
instrumentation  of  Rigoletto  seems  to  me  the  best 
M.  Verdi  has  yet  dictated.  It  contains  the 
greatest  beauties.  Many  musicians  prefer  the 
quatuor  of  the  last  act  to  the  famous  Miserere. 
Perhaps  they  are  right.  Let  that  be  as  it  may, 
the  three  last  scenes  of  M.  Verdi  have  a  family 
likeness  wdiich  cannot  be  mistaken ;  which  is 
proper  enough  in  sistei-s,  children  of  the  same 
father : 

"Fades  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diversa  tamen,"  etc. 
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Vekdi  in  Exejer  Hall. — The  London 
Times  of  April  14th,  has  the  following : 

A  musical  entertainmont  of  a  novel  and  varied 
chavac-'tor  took  place  last  night,  nn<ler  tlie  title  of 
the  "  Grand  Verdi  Festival,"  whieli  attracted  an 
immense  eoneoui'se  of  peo])le  to  Exeter  Hall. 
For  the  admirers  of  Verdi,  the  jiopular  repre- 
sentative of  Young  Ital)-,  the  concert  provided 
was  a  real  treat,  since  it  comprised  a  selection  of 
lavorite  morceaux  from  his  three  more  successful 
operas — II  Trovalore,  La  Trackiia  and  Rirjoletto. 
The  means  of  e.xecution,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
moreover,  were  on  a  scale  of  the  highest  efficien- 
cy. The  band  was  cliosen  from  among  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Orcliesti-al  Union,  and  directed  hy 
Mr.  Alfred  Jlellon.  The  solo  singers  were  Jlad- 
ame  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Louisa  Vinning,  Miss 
Dolby,  Messrs.  Weiss,  Millardi  and  Sims  Keeves. 
The  chorus  was  from  the  Ro}'al  Italian  Opera. 
Thus  everything  had  been  done  to  give  the 
utmost  eli'ect  to  the  music,  and  the  result  was  in 
all  respects  satisfactory. 

Some  curiosity  was  excited  about  the  pro- 
granunes,  which  on  such  occasions  generally  con- 
tain the  words  of  all  the  vocal  pieces ;  and  it  was 
very  naturally  apprehended  that  the  Exeter  Hall 
committee,  who  were  so  straiglit-Iaced  about  the. 
Stabat  j^luter  and  the  Requiem,  would  entertain 
strong  objections  to  the  text  of  the  notorious 
Traviata.  The  committee,  however,  had,  in  vul- 
gar parlance,  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns ;  and 
instead  of  authorizing  the  distribution  of  such  a 
carefully  edited  bill  as  might  have  been  appropri- 
ately styled  "  Beauties  of  11  Trovalore,  La  Tra- 
viata and  Rigolelto,"  condemned  all  three,  by  in- 
sinuation, as  unfit  for  the  sanctified  precincts  of 
that  edifice  which  has  been  pleasantly  denomina- 
ted "  the  architectural  glorj-  of  the  Strand."  To 
quote  the  paragraph  conveying  tlie  intimation, 
they  "  interdicted  the  publication  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  pi'ogramme  in  the  form  of  a 
book  of  words."  Tlie  naughty  sentences  were 
allowed  to  be  breathed  and  uttered  by  the  "  sing- 
ing men  and  women,"  but  forbidden  to  be  print- 
ed ;  they  may  be  heard,  but  not  seen.  N'importe; 
the  whole  was  delivered  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
whicli  "  soft  bastard  Latin  "  is  probably  regarded 
by  the  Exeter  Hall  authorities  as  something  akin 
to  hieroglyph. 

With  regard  to  the  enormous  audience  that 
assembled  last  night  at  the  call  of  Verdi,  it  was 
surmised  that  threo-fourtlis  consisted  of  persons 
who  would  on  no  account  have  been  tempted  to 
visit  a  theatre,  and  yet  thought  it  quite  legitimate 
to  listen  to  the  words  and  music  of  La  Traviata 
in  E.xeter  Flail.  Whether  this  was  or  was  not 
the  case,  some  poetical  wag  must  have  considered 
the  theme  a  good  one,  since  a  lyrical  squib  was 
circulated  in  the  hall  through  some  mysterious 
agency,  which  caused  no  little  speculation  and 
merriment. 

The  performances  gave  great  satisfaction,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  end  of  encores  had 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Madame  Novello,  who  were 
first  honored  by  a  redemand — in  the  scene  of  the 
"  Miserere  "  from  the  Trovalore — displayed  the 
courage  and  good  taste  to  resist  it,  satisfied  to 
acknowledge  the  compliment  by  returning  to  the 
platform  and  bowing  to  the  audience.  The  mal- 
contents continued  obstreperous  for  a  long  time, 
however  ;  and  when  at  last  Mr.  Weiss  came  on 
to  sing  "  II  balen,"  he  was  saluted,  amid  conside- 
rable ap]ilause,  -with  a  tolerable  amount  of  slbll- 
lation.  The  good  feeling  of  the  majority,  never- 
theless, soon  stifled  these  uncourteous  sounds,  and 
Mr.  Weiss  was  allowed  to  wade  through  that  som- 
niferous air  in  peace.  Another  boisterous  call 
for  repetition  followed  IMiss  Louisa  Vinning's 
execution  of  the  cavatina,  Tacea  la  Notte ;  but 
she,  with  commendable  spirit,  imitated  the  exam- 
ple so  wisely  set  by  Madame  Novello  and  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves.  The  storm  raised  by  this  second 
disappointment,  and  kept  up  with  great  obstina- 
cy, wore  itself  gradually  out  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
still  more  potent  clamor  of  Mr.  Alfi-ed  Mellon's 
orchestra,  which  brought  the  first  part  to  an  end 
with  some  of  the  most  vociferous  of  the  Verdian 
harmonies  and  unisons,  gathered  from  the  "  Se- 
lection "  so  well  known  to  the  patrons  of  the 


Surrey  Gardens.  AVith  a  portion  of  the  same 
olla  podrida  the  concert  had  been  imposingly  m- 
augurated.  The  other  pieces  from  the  Trovntore 
were  the  duet  between  Leonora  and  Count  de 
Luna  and  tlie  canzone  of  Azucena,  the  gipsey — 
Stride  la  cainpe — the  first  of  which  was  intrusted 
to  Miss  Vinning  and  Mr.  Weiss,  the  last  to  Miss 
Dolby. 

Strange  to  say,  the  morceaux  from  La  Traviata 
produced  scarcely  any  effect,  although  the  grand 
aria  of  the  heroine :  "  Ah  fbrse  lui,"  was  admira- 
bly sung  by  Madame  Novello,  and  the  hrindlH, 
"  Libiamo,  libiamo,"  (which  almost  "  fell  dead  "), 
enjoyed  every  chance  of  success  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  Vinning  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  The  lengthy 
mock-sentimental  duo  between  the  lovers,  in  the 
final  and  most  pthysical  scene  of  the  opera, 
("  Parigi  o  cara"),  essayed  by  Miss  Vinning  and 
Mr.  Millardi,  went  for  nothing,  nor  did  the  lach- 
rymose apostrophe  of  Alfredo's  easily  affected 
parent — "  Di  Provenza  " — with  all  the  good  will 
that  Mr.  Weiss  exhibited  in  its  performance,  ap- 
pear to  strike  the  audience  with  any  greater  de- 
gree of  amazement.  Probably  Ilandel,  Mozart 
and  Mendelssohn  may  have  wrapped  the  interior 
of  Exeter  Hall  in  an  atmosphere  unfavorable  to 
Verdi.  At  any  rate  the  only  piece  in  the  Tra- 
viata which  afforded  the  least  gratification  was 
the  aria  of  Madame  Novello,  above  mentioned ; 
and  that  we  make  bold  to  say,  was  caused  rather 
by  the  smging  than  the  music. 

The  Rigoletto  selection  began  with  the  intro- 
duction and  ball  scene,  and  terminated  with  the 
polonai:^e,  (for  orchestra),  the  interval  between 
the  two  being  filled  up  by  five  of  the  most  admir- 
ed vocal  pieces,  allotted  to  the  singers  we  have 
named.  After  all,  notmthstanding  its  diffuseness 
and  tlie  trivialities  in  which  it  abounds,  Rigoletto 
is  the  best  of  Verdi's  operas,  and  the  quartet, 
"  Bella  FigUa,"  the  best  of  Verdi's  compositions. 
If  only  he  could  always  write  in  this  manner,  or 
in  the  manner  of  some  parts  of  the  Trovalore, 
he  would  perhaps  neither  be  so  rich,  so  prosper- 
ous, nor  so  eagerly  idolized  by  the  untutored  and 
listless  crowd,  hut  he  would  stand  a  better  chance 
of  outliving  himself  in  his  music. 


To  the  Editor  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Festival— Arrangement  of  the  Stage. 

The  rehearsals  for  the  Festival  are  ^omS  on  very 
successfully  indeed.  On  Tuesday  evening  about  four 
hundred  persons  took  part  in  the  "Creation,"  which 
after  the  very  difficult  music  of  "  Elijah,"  was  taken 
up  with  great  energy  and  success. 

It  is  evident  now  that  some  important  changes 
must  he  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stage,  as  its 
present  capacity  will  not  be  sufficient  to  receive 
the  great  number  of  performers  who  are  to  take  part. 
What  shall  the  change  be  ? 

Some  propose  extending  the  Stage  forward  into  the 
hall.  By  this  of  course  many  seats  upon  the  lower 
floor  would  be  lost  to  the  audience.  Can  this  loss  not 
be  avoided  ?  If  seats  are  to  be  sacrificed — and  they 
clearly  must  be — why  not  sacrifice  those  which  are  in 
the  stage  ends  of  the  lower  gallery  ?  For  my  part,  as 
a  member  of  the  choir,  it  would  be  a  great  gratifica- 
tion to  me  if  the  public  was  excluded  from  those  seats 
at  all  choral  performances.  "We  want  the  audience 
before  us,  and  it  is  no  very  pleasant  thing  to  have 
fifty  or  a  hundred  strangers  just  at  your  elbows,  who, 
being  so  placed  that  they  can  only  hear  one  or  two 
parts  in  a  chorus  with  distinctness,  have  nothing  to 
do  but  talk  and  laugh,  and  criticize  the  imperfections 
of  the  unlucky  individuals,  shouting  for  dear  life, 
who  happen  to  stand  hard  by  the  gallery.  But  how 
will  the  sacrifice  of  the  seats  in  the  ends  of  the  lower 
gallery  help  the  matter  ? 

Simply,  Sir,  by  allowing  the  removal  of  the  railing 
in  front,  and  building  a  temporary  structure  of  seats, 
rising  amphitheatrically,  from  near  the  conductor's 
stand  to  the  gallery.  What  is  there  to  hinder  turning 
the  end  of  the  music  hall  into  nearly  the  form  of  the 
lecture  room  below?  If  this  should  be  done,  every 
person  who  has  ever  had  experience  iu  chorus  sing- 
ing, will  see  how  much  easier  it  will  be  for  the  singers 
to  perform  their  parts,  than  if,  after  having  learned 
them  below,  when   they  come   to   sing  in  public  the 


whole  effect  of  the  music  to  their — the  singers^ — ears, 
is  changed,  by  a  quite  different  arrangement  of  the 
choral  pieces.  The  best  singers  in  the  world  must 
rehearse  together  if  they  will  sing  well  in  concert. 
They  must  moreover  rehearse  where  the  influences 
acting  upon  them  shall  be  about  the  same  as  in  the 
public  performance.  Let  me  illustrate.  In  opera,  a 
concerted  piece  is  studied,  with  the  singers  in  the 
same  relative  position  to  each  other  that  they  are  to 
hold  when  they  sing  in  public.  Certain  tones  come 
to  their  ears  and  guide  them  in  coming  in,  in  proper 
time,  tune  and  rhythm.  If  this  be  an  important 
matter  in  such  a  case,  how  much  more  important  in 
the  case  of  a  huge  chorus  of  five  or  six  hundred 
voices,  most  of  whom  never  sang  in  concert  before, 
and  many  of  whom,  however  good  singers  they  may 
be  in  other  music,  cannot  in  so  short  a  time  as  three 
or  four  weeks  learn  to  feel  at  home  in  the  music  of 
"  Elijah,"  the  "  Messiah  "  and  '•  Creation  ?  " 

If  the  only  change  made  be  to  extend  the  present 
stage,  how,  under  heaven,  is  it  going  to  be  possible 
for  all  to  stand  in  such  a  position  as  to  read  their 
music  and  watch  the  conductor's  baton  at  the  same 
time  ?  I  do  not  know  in  whose  hands  this  matter 
rests,  but  in  the  name  of  all  of  us,  who  are  not  great 
singers  and  capable  of  going  along  blindfolded,  I 
pray  that  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Zerrahn  as  leader,  and  of 
us  his  subjects,  be  consulted.  Let  us  sit  at  the  per- 
formance as  we  do  at  the  rehearsals,  and  then  if 
we  break  down,  we  will  bear  the  blame  cheerfully. 
At  the  rehearsals,  the  semicircular  position  of  our 
seats  enables  us  to  hear  the  other  parts,  and  we  can 
always  tell  where  we  are.  At  the  performances  in  the 
music  hall  this  past  winter,  this  was  not  possible  in 
the  case  of  many  who  occupied  the  rear  rows  of  seats. 

Then  as  to  the  improved  effect  which  the  choirs 
thus  arranged  Avill  produce,  that  has  been  previously 
(Jiscussed  in  your  Journal,  and  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
heard  men  express  their  utter  astonishment  at  the 
volume  and  fullness  of  Mr.  Werner's  chorus  last  Sun- 
day evening,  which,  as  you  know,  numbered  in  all  not 
more  than  the  tenors  or  the  basses  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  but  which  by  means  of  a  temporary 
platform,  was  brought  into  a  compact  body  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  with  all  the  orchestra  behind. 

If  our  arrangement  at  the  rehearsals  be  broken  up 
at  the  performance,  a  single  rehearsal  in  a  new  posi- 
tion will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  ill 
effects  of  such  a  measure  ;  and  I  for  one  should  de- 
sire to  be  excused  from  attempting  those  enormously 
difficult  choruses  in  **  Elijah." 

A  Membee  Of  THE  Chorus. 


Diary. 

April  15th. — Looking  into  the  "  American  Notes 
and  Queries"  for  this  month.  I  suppose  such  peri- 
odicals are  to  be  considered  as  authorities.  If  so,  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  the  first  article  in  this  number 
for  the  following  pieces  of  informadon  : 

1.  That  J.  J.  Heidegger's  name  should  be  Heid- 
igger,  and  that  Hawkins,  Burney,  Hogarth,  the 
Encyclopedias,  &c,,are  wrong  in  their  spelling. 

2.  That  Handel's  name  is  George    William. 

3.  That  "  Heidegger  did  not  relish  the  opposition 
which  Ilandel  caused,  and  resorted  to  many  things 
to  injure  the  character  of  Handel." 

Queer,  is  it  not,  that  so  independent  a  fellow  as 
was  Handel,  should  have  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  this  Heidegger  in  1729,  to  carry  on  the  musical 
Drama  at  their  own  risk !  In  order  to  save  time, 
Handel,  in  the  autumn  of  1728,  set  off  for  Italy, 
where  he  engaged  a  new  band  of  singers.  July  2d, 
1729,  the  following  announcement  appeared  in  the 
London  Daili/  Cmirant  : 

"  Mr.  Handel,  who  is  just  returned  from  Italy,  has 
contracted  with  the  following  persons  to  perform  in 
the  Italian  Operas  :  Signer  Bernacchi,who  is  esteem- 
ed the  best  singer  in  Italy ;  Signora  Merighi,  a 
woman  of  a  very  fine  presence,  an  excellent  actress 
and  a  very  good  singer  with  a  counter-tenor  voice  ; 
Signora  Strada,  who  hath  a  very  fine  treble  voice,  a 
person  of   singular  merit ;    Signor  Annibale   Pio 
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Fabri,  a  most  excellent  tenor  and  a  fine  voice;  his 
wife,  who  performs  a  man's  part  exceedingly  well ; 
Signora  Bertolili,  who  has  a  very  fine  treble  voice ; 
she  is  also  a  very  genteel  actress  both  in  men  and 
women's  parts  ;  a  base  voiee  from  Hamburg,  there 
being  none  worth  engaging  in  Italy." 

This  base  voice  was  John  Gottfried  Reimschneider. 
May  18th,  1734,  Handel's  Pastor  FiJo  was  revived, 
ran  thirteen  nights,  "  and  terminated  the  season 
Jaly  6th,  and  Handel's  contract  with  Heidegger." 

April  29.— How  easy  it  is  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
real  musical  enjoyment!  Lust  evening  our  little 
Society  at  Cambridge  gave  a  concert,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  of  which  the  "  roast 
beef  "  of  the  bill  of  fare  was  the  16th  Mass  by  Haydn, 
followed  by  a  selection  of  lighter  music. 

The  affair  was  quite  successful.  Now  why  is  it 
that  in  our  smaller  cities,  we  can  so  seldom  hear 
anything  of  this  kind,  and  that  about  all  the  staple 
concert  music  (!)  is  made  up  of  Negro  melodies  and 
"  old  folks'  "  psalmody  f 

Two  things  only  are  necessary,  namely  :  patience 
and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
musical  society,  and  a  conductor  who  knows  what 
he  is  about.  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  in 
our  country  towns,  there  is  not  one  of  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  where  there  is  not  musical 
talent  sufficient  for  just  such  a  concert  as  this  of  last 
evening.  With  a  few  choruses,  a  few  songs,  part  of 
a  mass,  and  a  piece  or  two  of  organ  or  piano-forte 
music,  I  can  enjoy  an  evening  in  Yankee  land, 
though  not  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  in  the 
grand  opera  houses  and  music  halls  of  Europe.  Try 
it,  good  people  of  the  country ! 

May  2. — A  writer  in  the  Independent,  speaking  of 
Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony,  says: 

"  It  will  not  detract  from  our  love  of  Beethoven  to 
know  that  when  Napoleon  was  made  emperor,  the 
Symphony  was  not  finished ;  and  he  was  so  much 
disappointed  at  the  supposed  change  in  the  great 
man  whom  he  bad  honored,  that  he  threw  it  aside 
in  disgust,  and  did  not  finish  it  for  years  afterwards." 

Very  pretty — but  unluckily  the  symphony  was 
finished. 

May  4. — A  typographical  error  in  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Thayer,  in  Dwight's  Journal  last  week,  makes 
Handel  come  to  London  in  1702.  His  first  visit 
thither  was  1710.     He  settled  there  in  1712. 

May  6 — Looking  through  a  pamphlet  printed  at 
Wittemberg  in  1528,  containing  Luther's  instructions 
to  the  parish  clergy  of  Saxony,  my  eye  fell  upon  a 
passage,  which  strikes  me  as  not  inapplicable  at  the 
present  day,  changing  the  word  German  to  English. 
He  says,  being  translated  :  "  On  high  festivals,  as 
Christ  day,  Easter,  Ascension  day,  Pentacost,  and 
the  like,  it  may  be  well  that  some  pieces  of  music  in 
Latin  be  sung  during  the  mass,  using  such  as  are 
biblical.  For  it  is  folly  always  to  sing  the  same 
music.  And  although  some  will  make  German 
music,  not  every  one  has  the  talent  and  grace  thereto." 

Here  is  a  passage  from  another  pamphlet  of  Lu- 
ther. It  is  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  schools, 
to  the  various  city  governments  of  Germany.  The 
copy  from  which  I  translate  was  printed  at  Wittem- 
berg in  1524,  while  the  author  was  still  a  monk  ; 

"  People  take  so  much  time  and  pains  to  teach  their 
children  to  play  cards,  to  sing  and  dance,  why  do 
they  not  take  as  much  time  to  teach  them  readinir 
and  other  arts,  while  they  are  young  and  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  can  learn  easily  and  with  pleasure  1 
For  my  part,  had  I  children  or  could  I  have  them, 
they  should  not  only  study  languages  and  history, 
but  singing  also,  and  music  and  mathematics.  For 
what  is  all  this,  (for  thera),  but  mere  child's  play  f  " 

CisciNNATi,  0.,  ApKiL  22.  During  the  past 
four  weeks  we  have  had  quite  a  number  of  concerts, 
and  some  pretty  fair  performances  of  most  excellent 
music.     The  St.   Cecilia  Choral  Society  gave  us 


Schiller's  "  Lay  of  the  Bell,"  by  Romberg,  and  Men- 
delssohn's beautiful  42d  Psalm.  What  glorious 
music  in  the  latter  composition  !  We  wonder  that 
Eastern  societies  do  not  perform  it  more  frequently 
than  according  to  public  accounts  they  seem  to  do. 
The  opening  chorus  to  those  inspiring  words-:  "As 
the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  pantcth 
my  soul  after  Thee,  0  God !  "  is  as  fine,  we  think,  as 
anything  Mendelssohn  has  wriiten  in  that  style. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  for  their  last  concert, 
had  the  following  programme; 

PART  I. 

Symphony,  No.  2,  in  D Beethoven 

Avia  from  tbe  Opera,  "  Charles  VI." Halevy 

Miss  Fanny  Raymond 

"  Concert  Militaire,''  for  the  Violin Lipinsky 

Mr.  H.  De  Clercq. 

PART  n. 

Overt.nre — "  Echoes  of  Ossian  '' Gade 

Cavatina,  from  the  Opera  "  Betly  ■' Donizetti 

Miss  llaymond 
Ovetture — "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  " Mozart 

We  need  not  hide  a  little  pride  in  giving  our  pro- 
grammes repeatedlj"-  to  ]iublicity  ;  it  is  truly  refresh- 
ing for  us  musical  people,  after  years  of  panting  for 
some  good  orchestral  performances  in  this  thus  far 
musically  benighted  city,  to  have  heard  this  winter 
three  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  one  of  Haydn, 
besides  many  fine  overtures.  We  certainly  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal  for  only  one  sejson,  and 
yet  we  look  upon  this  as  merely  a  beginning,  and 
have  strong  hopes  of  much  better  performances  and 
of  more  good  music  during  the  next  winter.  The 
Philharmonic  Society  are  already  seeking  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  six  concerts,  to  be  given  next  win- 
ter; they  are  for  striking  the  iron  whilst  it  is  hot, 
and  their  many  generous  friends  give  them  a  liberal 
assistance.  We  want  for  our  orchestra  some  good 
performers  on  the  horn,  violoncello,  oboe  and  trum- 
pet, and  well  educated  musicians,  who  play  on  these 
instruments,  would  be  gladly  welcomed  and  could 
probably  make  a  tolerably  good  living  here  next 
winter.  Many  very  able  German  musicians,  when 
emigrating  to  this  country,  seem  to  remain  in  New 
York,  and  ihere  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd  and  among 
the  many  temptations  of  a  great  metropolis  ;  where- 
as, should  they  come  to  the  Western  cities,  we  doubt 
not  they  would  in  a  short  time  secure  a  much  better 
position  and  find  more  solid  friends  than  in  the 
Broadway  beer  saloons. 

Our  Quartet  Club  continues  to  give  soirees  in  pri- 
vate parlors,  and  to  perform  Quartets  by  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Kreutzer,  etc.  To-morrow  the  Cecilia 
and  Philharmonic  Societies  give  jointly  a  grand 
Benefit  Concert  for  their  excellent  friend  and  leader, 
Mr.  RiTTEK.  In  a  week  or  two  we  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  lion,  Thalberg  and  his 
antiquated  Fantasias ;  we  see  his  prosaic  face  now  in 
nearly  every  shop-window.  X. 

Berlin,  April  1.— The  Royal  Opera  opened 
the  new  year  with  Weber's  genial  creation,  Euryan- 
the.  The  representation  was  in  part  very  successful, 
made  so  chiefly  by  Johanna  Wagnek  as  Eglantine, 
and  Fran  Koester  as  Euryanthe.  Both  are  among 
the  best  and  finest  roles  of  these  two  singers,  and  the 
public,  warmly  alive  to  the  high  artistic  enjoyment, 
could  not  applaud  enough  to  express  its  enthusiasm 
after  the  great  aria  of  Eglantine  and  the  following 
pieces. 

The  management  saw  fit  to  celebrate  the  birth-day 
of  Mozart,  (Jan.  27),  by  Donizetti's  Liehestrank, 
(Elixir  of  Love)  !  Not  till  two  days  afterwards  was 
Mozart's  '•  Titus  "  produced,  and  that  too  as — the 
first  carnival  opera!  Although  this  opera,  (compo- 
sed by  Mozart  for  the  coronation  of  Leopold  I.,  in 
1791,  immediately  after  the  Zauherflote  ani  before 
the  Requiem),  is  over-rich  in  musical  beauties,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grand  and  powerful  Finale  in  E  flat,  the  music  does 
not  rise  to  that  dramatic  life,  that  inspiration,  which 
we  admire  in  other  operas  of  the  immortal  master. 


In  the  concert  room  one  would  find  incomparably 
more  pleasure  in  the  wealth  of  splendid  arias  and 
duets  with  which  Mozart  lets  his  four  (!)  female 
singers  alternate.  Kbster  and  Johanna  Wagner  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  The  former  caused  raptur- 
ous delight  by  her  classical  rendering  of  the  airs  in  G 
F,  in  which  we  disliked  only  the  often  too  protracted 
ritardando,  by  which  she  more  than  once  in  the  great 
duet  placed  Wagner  in  the  most  painful  predicament, 
weakening  still  more  the  already  lifeless  action. 
Fiiiuleiu  Wagner  excelled  particularly  in  her  recita- 
tives and  in  the  Rondo  in  A,  whereas  her  execution 
of  the  passages  in  triplets  in  the  Aria  in  B  flat,  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

Goethe's  "Egmont,"  with  Beethoven's  music,  was 
revived  at  the  court  theatre  ;  but  it  suffered  greatly 
in  the  orchestra  through  lack  of  energy  in  tbe  con- 
ductor, the  concert-master,  Ries,  who  never  will  be 
competent  to  seize  the  intentions  of  Beethoven  and 
infuse  them  into  the  performers. 

Cherubini's  Wassertrciger,  (Devx  Journe'es),  worthi- 
ly takes  rank  with  the  best  operas  of  our  German 
masters.  We  find  the  grace  and  sincerity  of  Haydn 
in  the  melodies,  the  strength  and  significance  of 
Mozart  in  the  harmonies  and  the  ingenious  treat- 
ment of  the  orchestra  by  this  Florentine.  With  his 
eminent  talent,  and  his  fresh  and  glowing  power  of 
invention,  he  has  striven  to  equal  these  German 
models.  In  all  his  creations  he  shows  originality, 
depth  and  nobleness  of  thought,  and  shines  as  a  wor- 
thy scholar  of  Sarti  not  less  by  his  dexterous  treat- 
ment of  the  voice-parts,  than  by  the  fine  painting  in 
bis  instrumentation,  which  lends  quite  a  peculiar 
charm  to  his  works.  As  in  the  music  of  the  church 
he  has  won  an  immortal  name  by  his  il/issa  solennis 
and  his  Requiem,  so  do  his  Medea,  his  Lodoiska,  and 
especially  his  "  Water- Carriers  "  secure  for  him  a 
place  of  honor  among  the  classical  opera  composers- 
The  overture,  as  well  as  the  two  finales  in  E  flat  and 
in  E,  are  rich  in  the  most  beautiful  effects,  and  full 
sounded  right  well ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
of  character  and  life.  The  air  of  the  Savoyard, 
which  was  satisfactorily  rendered  by  Herr  Krause, 
denotes  the  character  admirably.  The  introductory 
motive  appears  again  very  expressively  in  the  melo- 
drama of  the  second  act.  We  see  that  the  art  of 
musical  signalization,  which  our  modern  opera  re- 
formers claim,  as  they  do  much  else,  as  their  own 
invention,  was  used  already  then ;  and  I  recall  a 
happy  example  in  Gluck,  who  repeats  the  sweet 
sounds  which  greet  Iphigenia  at  her  reception  in 
Aulis,  again  on  the  occasion  of  her  banishment  in 
Tauris,  as  a  paiuful  reminiscence  of  long-fled,  rosy 
youth.  The  performance  of  the  Wassertrdger  suffer- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  singers  in  the  first  act  from  a 
certain  lifeless  monotony  of  manner,  only  relieved 
by  occasional  flashes  from  Mme.  Kijster  and  Herr 
Krause.  The  choruses  of  soldiers  in  the  second  act 
female  voices  which  introduced  the  wedding  congrat- 
ulations in  the  last  act ;  these  made  an  unpleasant 
impression  by  the  sharp  and  cutting  distinctness  of 
their  tones.  The  voice  of  Friiulein  Gey  sounded 
very  prettily,  while  that  of  Friiulein  Siebek  was 
almost  inaudible. 

The  Kapelle,  under  the  direction  of  Kapellmeister 
DoRN,  has  done  excellent  things.  Dorn  has  produ* 
ced  a  new  comic  opera :  "  A  Day  in  Rnssia."  The 
first  act  alone  is  interesting  ;  hence  it  was  well  for 
the  total  impression,  that  the  composer  shortened  it 
after  the  first  representations.  The  greatest  applause 
followed  the  extremely  lovely  representation  of 
Johanna  Wagner,  who  in  this  opera  showed  not  only 
that  she  is  remarkable  in  the  tragic  and  heroic 
sphere,  but  that  she  also  possesses  a  rich  vein  of  the 
most  surprising  and  delightful  humor.  The  part  of 
Kalikoff  needed,  so  long  as  it  fell  into  no  finer 
hands  than  those  of  Herr  Bost,  still  further  short- 
ening. 

Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  and  Orpheus,  those  two  master- 
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works  of  Gluck,  have  by  theii'  last  performance,  in 
spite  of  many  faults,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
director,  rekindled  in  thousands  of  hearts  that  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  operas  of  Gluclc's  last  pe- 
riod must  always  fill  the  soul  that  is  at, all  suscepti- 
ble to  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  It  is  well  known 
that  Gluck,  after  he  had  already  written  more  than 
forty  operas  in  the  conventional  style  of  the  day,  first 
made  in  his  Orpheus  the  beginning  of  that  radical 
reform  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  era  of 
operatic  style.  Tliat  opera  was  first  brought  out  in 
1764,  in  Vienna,  and  h^id  even  then  a  decided  success, 
without  being  comprehended  in  all  its  majesty  and 
grandeur  by  a  public  completely  prepossessed  by 
the  petrified  manner  of  the  then  prevailing  bravura 
opera.  Gluck  then  turned  to  Paris,  where  he  found 
an  altogether  greater  field  for  his  efforts.  At  length 
the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  was  performed  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1774,  at  the  express  command  of  Queen  Maria 
Antoinette,  and  iu  spite  of  all  sorts  of  chicanery, 
with  a  success  scarcely  equalled  in  the  liistory  of 
opera.  Iti  two  years  it  was  performed  two  hundred 
times.  Gluck,  not  without  justice,  has  been  called 
the  Aeschylus  among  dramatic  composers.  No  one 
understood,  better  than  he  did,  how  to  portray  great 
passion,  antique  heroic  shapes,  in  music.  The  sharp- 
ness of  his  characterization,  the  intelligent  repro- 
duction of  all  the  details  of  the  poem,  the  wonderful 
truth  displayed  in  his  use  of  the  then  existing  orches- 
tral forces,  the  sublimity  of  his  choruses ;  to  which 
add  the  highest  and  noblest  simplicity,  which  so  often 
leads  him  to  the  song  form,  weaving  the  sweetest 
spell  around  us — these  are  a  small  part  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  this  great  master,  by  which  he  completely 
overcame  the  immense  favorite,  Piccini,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  entirely  new  operatic  style,  in 
which  Mozart  and  others  recognized  a  glorious  mod- 
el. 

Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  did  not  draw  a 
very  numerous  audience,  and  the  performance  lacked 
the  usual  dignity  and  unction.  The  part  of  tlie 
Countess  was  taken  by  Fraulein  Stork,  from  Bruns- 
wick, who,  beyond  the  purity  and  correctness  of  her 
vocal  method  and  the  distinctness  of  her  utterance, 
lacks  the  qualities  for  appearing  on  the  first  operatic 
stage  of  Germany  in  this  part  after  Mme.  Koster. 
Her  voice  is  full  and  round,  not  without  compass, 
but  the  registers  are  not  well  connected.  There  was 
no  trace  of  the  fine  graces  which  Mme.  Koster  wins 
from  the  principal  arias ;  only  in  the  last  aria  did 
she  find  applause,  and  that  not  without  opposition. 
Fran  Teietsoh  was  well  disposed  and  gave  the  Page 
skilfully  and  aptly.  Herr  Keahse  counts  the 
Figaro  among  his  best  parts,  and  gave  satisfaction, 
if  he  did  not  come  up  to  his  previous  achievements. 
Herr  Salomon  sang  the  "  Count  "  with  a  chivalric 
ease  and  certainty,  but  frequently  fell  short  of  the 
requisite  strength  to  maintain  herself  above  the  or- 
chestra. The  pearl  of  the  evening  was  Mme,  Her- 
EESBDRG-TnczEK,  who  in  voice  and  action  is  so 
much  at  home  in  the  part  of  Susanna,  that  to  her 
belongs  the  prize  among  our  German  singers  in  this 
opera.  Especially,  she  sang  Susanna's  aria,  which 
is  so  full  of  longing,  with  so  much  soul,  so  much 
devotion,  in  such  mystically  sweet  piano,  that  she 
was  most  deservedly  called  out.  In  our  Kapelle 
almost  every  player  is  not  only  a  virtuoso  on  his  in- 
strument, but  a  Icnower  of  the  Mozart  musics  From 
the  instrumental  ensemble  the  solo  oboist  stood  out 
in  a  masterly  light  in  his  frequently  interspersed  little 
solos.  The  conclusion  of  the  opera  would  certainly 
have  gained  by  more  repose  in  tempo.  The  director 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  rapid  tempi,  even  in 
Presto,  were  formerly  reckoned  a  monstrosity.  In 
many  of  Mozart's  pieces  we  have  proof  that  the 
Presto  of  that  time  was  scarcely  faster  than  our  ordi- 
nary Allegro. 

On  the  20th  Fraulein  Stork  sang  in  Tannhiiuser 
before  only  a  moderately  full  house In  the  latter 


part  of  March,  Verdi's  Trovatore  was  got  up  with 
great  expenditure  of  forces.  Verdi,  in  a  little  more 
than  fifteen  years,  has  produced  upwards  of  thirty 
operas,  nearly  all  of  which  have  excited  a  real  fanat- 
icism in  Italy,  but  only  a  few  of  which,  and  those 
with  sm-all  success,  except  Ernani,  have  found  their 
way  into  Germany.  The  success  of  the  Trovatore 
is  striking,  since  Verdi  has  written  far  better  operas. 
Great  poverty,  nay  barrenness  of  invention  indeed  is 
its  chief  want.  Those  moments  which  jmpress  the 
ear  agreeably,  contain  only  happy  reminiseenses, 
and  more  than  palpable  allusions  to  the  works  of  his 
predecessors.  But  in  our  present  poverty  in  melody, 
one  is  so  comforted  and  grateful,  if  a  pleasing  can- 
tilena of  the'singer  interrupts  for  once  the  orchestral 
spectacle,  that  such  melodic  passages  always  kindle 
up  enthusiasm.  Sharply  pointed  rhythms,  often 
worse  than  grotesque,  syncopations,  staccati,  and  re- 
tarded passages,  must  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  old 
measure  : — add  a  mysterious  instrumental  accompa- 
niment, a  gigantic  cadence,  and  the  effect  is  certain. 
Effect,  and  only  effect,  is  the  spur  to  all  the  deeds  of 
Verdi,  and  you  may  trust  him  that  he  will  reach  it 
for  the  most  part  in  a  very  cheap  way.  He  expend- 
ed the  gratest  labor  upon  a  refined,  and  to  the  Ital- 
ians almost  entirely  new  treatment  of  the  orchestra; 
sought  to  make  the  rhythmical  part  as  piquant  as 
possible;  no  matter  what  the  subject  of  an  aria,  in- 
troduced sharply  accented  triplet  passages  into  the 
voice  part;  set,  in  place  of  the  cadenzas  formerly 
sung  upon  one  vowel,  declamatory  passages  with 
words  on  every  note ;  wove  in  many,  in  some  respects 
original,  but  to  our  ear  extremely  comical  choruses, 
and,  to  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  cantilena,  accom- 
panied almost  all  the  melodies  with  the  necessary 
brass.  And  to  what  good  account  did  he  not  turn 
his  Parisian  experience  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
libretti!  The  Dame  aux  Camei/as,  of  Dumas,  and 
similar  moral  stories,  afforded  him  the  most  appro- 
priate stuff'  for  his  musical  dramas  ;  besides  which 
he  also  cultivated  classic  ground,  translating  into 
music  Schiller's  "  Robbers,"  "  Maid  of  Orleans  " 
and  "  Cabal  and  Love,"  as  well  as  Shakspeare's 
"  Macbeth," '' Lear,"  &c.  A  wilder,  more  repulsive 
subject  than  the  Trovatore  probably  was  never  treat- 
ed in  an  opera.  Poison,  daggers,  curses,  madness 
are  the  elements  that  lie  at  the  foundation  and  find 
their  expression  frequently  in  long  chains  of  trills. 
A  word  about  the  execution.  All  Italian  song 
requires  a  peculiar  sort  of  rendering  and  interpreta- 
tion, in  which  our  German  singers  are  not  at  all  well 
versed.  Much  is  altogether  lost  with  us;  and  so  this 
opera  must  necessarily  express  less  than  it  otherwise 
would,  since  it,  more  than  those  of  other  Italians,  is 
built  upon  such  presumptions  on  the  part  of  the 
performers.  Herr  Krause  could  not  succeed  in 
giving  his  voice  the  sombre  and  mysterious  tone 
which  his  part  requires.  Herr  Formes,  with  his 
powerful  voice,  had  most  effect  in  the  more  energetic 
passages  ;  but  the  Verdi  accents  would  be  far  more 
effective  if  the  voice  would  not  persist  always  in  the 
same  degree  of  force,  but  would  employ  frequently 
and  rapidly  the  sforsando.  Moreover  his  vocal 
method  is  not  free  from  un-noble  elements,  which  ill 
beseem  a  Troubadour,  and  the  faulty  roll  of  the  r  is 
very  annoying.  Fraulein  Wagner  played  admira- 
bly, but  has  to  sing  too  much  in  those  deep  tones, 
that  have  grown  intolerable  to  our  ear,  to  leave  an 
agreeable  impression.  Mme.  Koster  distinguished 
herself  in  the  more  grateful  but  exacting  part  of  ■ 
Leonora;  she  played  and  sung  alike  admirably,  and 
came  nearest  to  the  Italian  manner  of  delivery. 
Herr  Frioke's  voice  .sounded  often  finely,  but  is  not 
yet  quite  sure  and  free  in  the  attacks.  The  unison 
choruses,  so  uninspiringly  comical  to  our  German  ears, 
and  which  but  rarely  make  way  for  singing  in  two 
or  three  parts,  were  well  executed.  The  opera  was 
quite  well  received  by  the  very  numerous  public,  and 
the  individual  artists  were  richly  applauded  and  call- 


ed out  for  their  severely  taxing  efforts.  —  So  much 
for  the  last  three  months  of  Opera  in  Berlin.  Next 
week  we  will  review  the  concerts.  ff. 
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CONCERTS. 

The  Catholic  Choirs. — Mozart's  Rer/uiem, 
besides  other  Catholic  music,  was  performed  on 
Sunday  evening  in  the  Music  Hall  by  the  Choir 
of  the  Cathedral  in  Franklin  Street,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Choirs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
South  Boston,  St.  Patrick's,  Northampton  Street, 
and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Suffolk  Street,  together 
with  full  orchestra  and  organ,  all  under  the  direc- 
tion of  BIr.  A.  Werner,  musical  conductor  at 
the  Cathedral.  The  united  choir  was  small, 
numbering  about  sixty  voices  all  told,  so  that  the 
great  choru.ses  of  the  Requiem  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  roll  forth  with  the  majestic  volume  that 
they  did  from  the  two  or  three  hundred  voices  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Yet  the  effect 
was  far  greater  than  we  could  have  anticipated  ; 
indeed  at  times  the  sublimity  of  the  music  was 
fully  realized  and  felt.  And  this  was  owing 
partly  to  the  earnestness  and  heartiness  with 
which  the  choral  duty  was  discharged  by  those 
believers  in  such  music  as  a  part  of  their  religion  - 
partly  to  the  thorough  manner  in  which  their 
conductor  had  drilled  them,  considering  the  short 
period,  to  sing  in  a  strange  place ;  and  partly, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  very  largely,  to  the 
novel  and  improved  arrangement  of  the  forces, 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  sug- 
gested by  our  correspondent  in  these  columns  a 
few  weeks  since,  and  based  on  the  hints  of  Ber- 
lioz. The  instruments  were  placed  behind  the 
choir;  it  would  have  been  better  had  not  tliis 
also  placed  them  aiove  the  choir ;  but  this  was 
partly  remedied  by  bringing  the  singers  com- 
pactly together  upon  a  raised  platform  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  (the  Beethoven  statue  meau- 
wliile  had  been  moved  back  to  the  organ)  ;  the 
tenors  and  basses  stood  behind  the  sopranos  and 
contraltos,  who  in  most  of  the  choruses  remained 
seated.  The  effect  fully  justified  the  change,  and 
to  most  listeners  was  surprising. 

The  concert  opened  with  a  Fugue  in  G  minor, 
for  four  hands,  very  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
played  upon  the  organ  by  two  young  lads.  Mas- 
ters Hbnky  and  Hodges,  pupils  of  Mr.  Werner. 
It  was  lost,  however,  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
audience,  who  would  not  listen,  nor  allow  those 
who  would  to  hear  much.  An  unwonted  crowd 
that,  for  the  Music  Hall !  composed  of  course  very 
largely  of  the  Irish  Catholic  population,  who  hs- 
tened  to  not  a  little  with  reverence  and  wonder, 
but  who  had  a  singularly  naive  and  frank  way  of 
showing  when  they  were  interested  and  when 
they  were  weary.  The  concert,  to  be  sure,  was 
.too  long,  and  one  could  not  wonder  that  so  many 
seats  were  vacated  before  the  end.  Then  came 
the  Requiem.  The  choruses,  as  we  have  said, 
were  most  of  them  sung  cpiite  effectively,  and 
admirably  helped  out  by  the  orchestra.  The  best 
parts  were  the  solemn  opening :  Requiem  cetemam, 
with  its  fugue  Kyrie,  and  the  finale  :  Lux  mterna, 
to  the  same  notes  ;  the  tremendous  Dies  irce,  and 
Rex  tremendce,  the   beautiful  Lacrymosa,  (sung  , 
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here,  as  it  sliould  be,  as  chorus  and  not  quartet,) 
the  Sanctus,  and  the  Agnus  Dei.     The  Covfuta- 
tis   was   not  badly  done,   but   needs   especially 
broader  masses  of  voices  to  give  the  full  conti-ast 
between  the  dark  and  stormy  opening  and  the 
heavenly  sunshine  of  soprani  in  the  last  line  : 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis.     The  movements  of  tlie 
Offertorium.  are  too  difficult  and  too  trying  to  the 
strength  and  the  endurance  of  any  ordinary  choir. 
The   quartet  •  of  soli  fared   not  so  well.     The 
voices  were   not   at  home  in   the  haU,  perhaps 
over-exerted  themselves  in  their   unagination  of 
its  difficulties,  and  not  trained  to  concert  singing, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  some   of  the  con- 
certed pieces  were  badly  out  of  tune  and  others 
ineffective,   especially  the   Recordare,  which   is 
very  difficult  as  well  as  very  beaiitifid.     We  must 
make  an  exception,  however,  in  favor  of  the   so- 
prano, Mrs.  Werner,  who  began  feebly  on  the 
first  bit   of  solo:   Te  decet  hjmniis,  Szc,  but   the 
beauty  of  whose  voice,  and  the  sincere  and  hearty 
style   of  whose   singing  grew   upon   us   steadily 
from  that   moment.     The  others   too   succeeded 
well   in   parts.     It   would  be   unfair  to  criticize. 
Criticism  was  disarmed  by  the  beautiful  spirit  in 
which  all  entered  into  the  common  work.     There 
was  but  one  object,  in  which  each  cooperated  as 
he  best  could,  and  that  was  to  bring  out  Mozart's 
Requiem.     The  individual  forgot  herself  or  him- 
self in  the  work.     It  was   truly  refreshing,  and 
in  contrast  with  most  concerts,  (sacred  oratorios 
included),  to  seei^the  production  of  a  great  work 
not  made  wholly  dependent  upon   and   subordi- 
nate to  the  chances   of  individual  display  in  solo 
singers.     Here  each  solo  was  taken  as  a  duty,  as 
a   sacrifice   if  you  please,   by   the   person  who 
could  do  it  best,  even  if  there  was  no  glory  to  be 
gained  by  it ;  and  in  that  spirit  would  we  see  all 
noble  music  brought  before  the  public.     We  are 
sure  we  speak  the  general  feeling  of  the  audien'^e 
when  we  say,  that  whatever  was  wanting  in  the 
solo-singing  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  unc- 
tion thus  lent  to  the  whole.     They  did  their  best, 
heartily  and  humbly,  and  thereby  did  themselves 
much  credit. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  commenced 
with  a  very  long,  elaborate,  and  splendid  Gloria, 
from  Hummel's  Mass,  No.  2,  in  E  flat.  A  por- 
tion of  this  was  confused  and  discordant,  but  for 
the  most  part  it  was  effectively  sung.  A  duet  for 
tenor  and  soprano,  Panem  de  Ccdo,  by  Terziani, 
a  piece  of  smooth,  flowing,  rather  operatic  melo- 
dy, was  very  sweetly  sung.  The  Sanctus  and 
Benedicius,  ftom  Haydn's  Imperial  Mass,  (No.  3, 
if  we  remember  rightly),  sounded  ti-uly  imposing. 
The  soprano  solo  in  the  Benedicius  has  a  stronn- 
family  likeness  with  something  in  the  "  Crea- 
ion."  A  very  quaint  and  singular  piece  of  har- 
mony is  the :  Adjuior  et  susceptor  mens,  by  Che- 
rubini ;  a  piece  which,  like  everything  by  that 
great  master,  we  would  gladly  hear  more  than 
once.  Mrs.  Werner  sang  with  much  expression, 
and  great  flexibility  and  florid  execution,  a  very 
operatic  solo  by  Lambillote :  Quam  dilecta  taher- 
nacula  tua.  The  Credo,  from  the  first  of  Beet- 
hoven's two  masses,  the  one  in  C,  is  a  magnificent 
composition,  in  aU  points  a  most  eloquent  setting 
of  the  text,  and  worthy  to  close  a  concert  com- 
mencing with  the  Requiem.  How  gloriously 
buoyant  the  expression  of  the  orchestral  figure 
which  accompanies  the  first  sentence !  how  start- 
ling the  announcement :  Deum  de  Deo ;  Lumen 
de  Limine,   &c.      What  profound   pathos    and 


solemnity  in  the  Crucifixus  ;  and  what  inspiring 
life  in  Et  resurrexit !  It  was  finely  rendered, 
even  to  the  elaborate  and  very  jubilant  conclu- 
ding fugue :  Et  vitam  venturi,  &e.  Yet  the  im- 
pression was  weakened  by  its  coming  so  late  in 
the  evening,  and  by  the  noise  of  satiated  people 
going  out. 

The  concert  as  a  whole  must  bo  regarded  as  a 
success,  and  we  would  gladly  hail  it  as  an  earnest 
of  many  more  of  the  same  kind.  Our  opportu- 
nities of  hearing '  the  noble  compositions  in  the 
Mass  form  are  entirely  too  few. 


Boston  Choristers'  School. — We  were  sur- 
prised on  entering  the  Tremont  Temple  Wednesday 
evening,  to  see  so  small  an  audience  at  the  repetition 
of  Mr.  Cutler's  concert  of  English  C.ithedral  and 
Oratorio  Music.  The  rare  pleasure  experienced  at 
the  first  by  everyhody  present,  seemed  a  sure  guar- 
anty of  a  hall  quite  full  the  second  time.  It  was  an 
audience,  however,  whose  approbation  was  well  worth 
having,  and  the  performances  gave  a  satisfaction 
quite  as  general  and  more  lively  than  before.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Thatek  repeated  his  historical  and  ex- 
planatory remarks,  with  variations  and  additions, 
most  acceptably  to  all.  There  was  a  partial  change 
of  programme. 

The  first  piece  was  an  ancient  Choral,  or  plain- 
song,  believed  to  have  been  composed  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  about  the  year  600.  It  was  of  course 
sung  in  unison,by  men's  voices  only.  The  effect  was 
strange  and  solemn ;  in  spite  of  its  quaint  and  shape- 
less form,  with  nothing  that  seemed  like  a  final  ca- 
dence to  set  the  mind  at  rest,  the  effect  was  edifying. 
Next  was  sung  by  boys  and  men,  still  in  unison,  Lu- 
ther's well  known  Choral :  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott,  which  has  rhythmical  form  and  balance,  and 
with  the  figural  organ  accompaniment  filling  the 
pauses  between  the  lines,  played  in  true  German 
style  by  Mr.  Chtlek,  it  sounded  nobly.  It  would 
have  been  instructive  to  the  audience  to  have  heard 
it  repeated  also  in  harmony,  by  Bach,  or  some  good 
master.  The  Deus  misereatiir,  upon  the  tliird  Gre- 
gorian tone,  illustrated  the  rhythmical  modification 
of  the  old  plain-song  by  the  English  church. 

The  great  Elizabethan  period  of  English  church 
composers,  the  age  of  Tallis,  Tye,  Morley,  Farrant, 
&c.,  was  exemplified  by  a  single  specimen,  the 
Anthem :  "  Lord  for  thy  tender  mercies'  sake,"  by 
Farrant.  This  was  finely  simg,  with  perfect  truth 
and  balance  of  parts,  by  boys  and  men,  without  or- 
gan. It  is  a  clear,  round,  solid,  English  sounding 
composition,  full  of  robust  health  and  free  from 
affectation.  The  anthem  of  a  later  period,  by  the 
older  Webbe,  seemed  a  more  elaborate  development 
of  the  same  style,  and  was  highly  applauded.  This 
was  followed  by  an  account  of  the  suppression  of  the 
church  music  by  the  Puritans,  with  a  touching  picture 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  here  and  there  cher- 
ished in  secret,  apropos  of  which  the  74th  Psalm,  to 
a  wild  minor  Anglican  chant  was  sung,  autiphonally, 
with  a  saddeniug  effect,  although,  like  most  chanting, 
it  was  a  perpetual  repetition  of  one  short  harmonic 
phrase  and  cadence. 

By  way  of  variety  before  proceeding  to  the  music 
of  the  second  Eniilish  school,  after  the  Restoration, 
the  Trio  from  "  Elijah  :  "  Lift  thine  eijes,  was  again 
sung  by  three  boys,  without  accompaniment  The 
effect  was  indescribably  beautiful ;  their  voices  were 
singularly  pure  and  fresh  and  innocent,  well  contrast- 
ed and  well  blended,  and  the  silvery  clearness  and 
sweetness  of  the  first  soprano  sounded  almost  an- 
gelic. We  never  heard  the  Trio  sung  so  perfectly  ; 
it  received  an  unanimous  encore.  How  fine  would 
be  the  effect  of  this  Trio  so  sung  when  "  Elijah  "  is 
performed  at  the  forth-coming  Festival ! 

Of  the  second  English  school  were  sung  the 
Nieene  Creed  from  a  service  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rog- 


ers, which  interested  ns  by  a  certain  peculiar  depth 
and  strangeness  of  harmonic  coloring,  and  a  some- 
thing dramatic  in  its  startling  responses  ;  an  Anthem 
by  Dr.  Boyce  :  Ear  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion,  and 
his  Te  Deum  in  A,  which  was  sung  before.  These 
are  highly  elaborate,  fugued  compositions,  exceed- 
ingly impressive,  and  were  admirably  sung. 

The  oratorio  selections  were  four  from  Handel, 
English  by  adoption,  and  whom  the  lecturer's  re- 
marks made  to  be  equally  a  debtor  and  a  benefactor 
to  the  English  music.     We  must  think   about   that. 

The  simple,  innocent  and  child-like  aspiratton  of 
the  air :  "  Brighter  scenes  I  seek  above,"  from  "  Jeph- 
tha,"  was  beautifully  sung  by  Master  Fred.  White, 
the  silvery  soprano  of  that  angelic  Trio,  and  had  to 
be  repeated.  A  very  noble  chorus  from  "Judas 
Maccab;eus ; "  We  worship  God  and  God  alone,  in 
which  this  steadfast  simplicity  of  faith  is  constantly 
kept  up  through  the  freer  soarings  of  the  fugue  by  a 
pervading  choral,  impressed  us  deeply.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Adams  sang  the  recitative  and  air  ;  Total  Eclipse,  no 
sun  !  no  moon  !  &c.,  from  "  Sarnson,"  with  rare  and 
touching  beauty.  His  tenor  grows  continually  in 
power  and  sweetness;  and  in  this  most  affecting 
song,  he  showed  that  he  is  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the 
fine  shades  of  expression.  It  is  really  the  most  en- 
couraging tenor  that  has  sprung  up  among  us.  In 
this,  and  in  all  the  Handolian  selections,  the  organ 
accompaniment  was  beautifully  played  by  Mr.  Cut- 
ler. The  chorus  from  "  Samson  ;  "  Then  round 
about  the  starry  throne,  fitly  closed  the  concert.  It  was 
delightful  to  observe  with  what  ease  and  certainty 
the  boy's  voices  thridded  the  tangled  maze  of  fugue. 

We  trust  that  by  these  concerts  a  beginning  has 
been  made  which  shall  lead  to  oft  renewed  and  com- 
plete public  expositions  of  the  merits  of  this  English 
school  of  music. 


c^' 


liOiftdon. 


PlOyal  Italian  Opera. — The  eleventh  season  was 
inaugurated  at  the  Lyceum  on  the  i4th,  with  Bellini's 
Puritanl :  Grisi  as  Elvira,  Sig.  Gardoni  as  Arthur, 
Graziani  as  Ricardo,  and  the  other  parts  by  Mme.  Bor- 
garo,  Signers  Tagliafico,  Soldi  and  Polonini.  Costa, 
as  conductor,  was  loudly  welcomed.    The  Ti»ies  says  : 

It  is  not  possible  to  witness  Grisi's  Elvira,  even  at 
the  present  time,  without  a  certain  emotion.  For 
example,  the  mezza  voce,  (of  which  Grisi  was  always 
an  accomplished  mistress),  in  the  theme  of  the  polac- 
ca,  (*' Son  vergin  "),  which  more  than  compensated 
for  a  certain  timidity  accompanying  the  execution  of 
the  florid  variation  of  the  coda ;  the  sotto  voce  with 
which  the  opening  of  the  mad  scena,  ("Qui  la  voce") 
was  delivered;  the  dramatic  ebullition  of  passion  that 
gave  life  and  reality  to  Elvira's  appeal  to  Giorgio  : 

''  0  toglietemi  la  vita, 

0  rendetenii  il  mio  amor  !  " 

the  genuine  feeling  and  rich  quality  of  the  middle 
tones  of  the  voice  in  the  well  known  '•  Vien,  diletto" 
— these  and  other  excellencies  deserve  to  be  chroni- 
cled as  proofs  that  if  Grisi  is  not  the  Elvira  so  many 
of  us  can  remember,  she  is  still,  viewing  the  part  his- 
trionically and  vocally  as  a  whole,  without  a  compe- 
tent .successor.  The  audience  received  their  old  fa- 
vorite last  night,  with  their  accustomed  warmth;  she 
was  twice  recalled,  and  continually  applauded,  just  as 
if  she  had  never  taken  leave  of  the  public  in  ISo-i. 
As  Signer  Gardoni  and  Signo  Graziani  were  both 
afflicted,  more  or  less,  with  hoarseness,  we  need  not 
criticize  their  performances.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
this  contretemps  necessitated  the  omission  of  the  ob- 
streperous duet,  "  Suoni  la  tromba,"  between  Giorgio 
(Signer  Tagliafico)  and  Ricardo,  of  which  Rossini, 
when  writing  to  a  friend  at  Bologna  an  account  of  the 
production  of  I  Puritani  in  Paris,  said:  *'The  duet 
for  the  basses  I  need  not  describe — you  must  have 
heard  it."  On  the  whole,  however,  in  spite  of  many 
drawbacks,  the  opera,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  well 
perpormed.  

Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  opened  the  same 
night.     We  copy  from  the  Times  again: 

The  aspect  the  house  last  night  presented,  when  the 
doors  were  opened  for  the  season  of  1857,  gave  evi- 
dence of  continued  prosperity. 

Respecting  the  new  tenor,  Signor  Giuglini,  who 
made  his  first  appearance  last  night  in  La  Favorita^ 
the  greatest  curiosity  prevailed.     The  very  first  aria 
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convinced  his  auditors  that  he  -was  not  one  of  those 
vocalists  "who  look  so  large  in  the  columns  of  an 
Italian  or  Spanish  newspaper  and  sound  so  small  when 
they  reach  a  London  or  Parisian  stage.  The  compass 
of  the  voice  was  evidently  extensive,  and,  moreover, 
even  throughout,  without  any  breaks  in  the  high  or 
low  places;  the  notes  all  came  from  the  chest,  the 
intonation  was  faultless,  and  the  tender  emotions  of 
earlier  scenes  were  expressed  with  genuine  feeling. 
But  when,  discovering  that  his  King  has  fobbed  him 
off  with  an  unworthy  marriage,  the  newly  made  noble 
dashes  his  order  upon  the  ground  and  breaks  his 
sword  across  his  knee,  there  was  a  spirit  in  Signor 
Giuglini's  action  and  a  force  in  his  voice  from  which  it 
was  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  gentle  lover  of  the  first 
act  had  given  slight  hints  rather  than  full  demonstra- 
tions of  his  strength. 

The  beautiful  aria,  "  Spirito  Gentil,"  in  which 
the  solitary  Fernando  abstracts  himself  from  the 
vices  of  his  lost  bride  and  indulges  in  mystical  con- 
templation of  her  beauty,  is  revealed  to  his  mind's 
eye,  was  given  with  the  most  exquisite  feeling  imagin- 
able, the  voice  being  thoroughly  subdued  down  to  all 
the  humility  of  hopeless  misery,  but  fully  sonorous 
and  distinct  throughout.  It  was  a  lyrical  wail,  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  the  best  taste,  and  the  falsetto 
notes — which  the  vocalist  now  introduced  for  the  first 
time — seemed  wondrously  accordant  with  the  anguish 
assumed.  A  unanimous  demand  for  an  encore  imme-  * 
diately  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  aria,  and 
consideration  for  the  singer  alone  prevented  the  honor 
from  being  repeated.  There  is  nothing  very  extraor- 
dinary in  applause  at  the  song,  but  the  entranced 
manner  in  which  the  audience  hung  upon  the  notes  of 
this  aria,  as  they  were  so  softly  and  smoothly  poured 
forth  by  Signer  Giuglini,  and  the  sudden  change  from 
rapt  attention  into  noisy  enthusiasm  made  up  a  com- 
pound effect  that  is  only  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of 
genuine  triumphs.  From  this  moment  the  vocalist 
seemed  inspired,  and  when  the  lady  of  his  thoughts 
became  bodily  present,  and  he  reproached  her  with  the 
incorrectness  of  her  position  at  Court,  he  reached  the 
perfection  of  musical  declamation.  The  voice,  in 
which  power  had  hitherto  seenied  the  least  remarkable 
quality,  now  reverberated  through  the  house,  gaining 
volume  from  the  assumed  rage  of  the  singer.  "When 
the  curtain  fell  three  enthusiastic  calls  brought  Signor 
Giuglini  and  Mademoiselle  Spezia  as  many  times  to 
the  lamps,  and  then  the  habitues,  having  first  sum- 
moned Mr.  Lumley  into  their  presence  and  honored 
him  with  a  thunder  of  congratulations,  retired  into 
the  lobby  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  evening.  The 
success  of  the  new  tenor  was  on  every  tongue,  and  the 
only  question  was,  how  far  we  must  look  back  to  find 
a  like  triumphant  debut  of  the  same  class  of  voice. 

Mademoiselle  Spezia,  w'ho  played  the  frail  but  lovely 
Leonora,  is  an  actress  of  great  energy,  and  made  a 
considerable  sensation  by  the  details  of  the  dying 
scene  in  the  last  act.  Her  voice,  most  extensive  in 
its  register,  is  not  remarkable  for  flexibility,  and  her 
attention  has  probably  been  directed  more  to  dramatic 
expression  than  to  the  mere  effects  of  vocalization. 
The  spirit  with  which  she  interpreted  the  character 
completely  gained  for  her  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience,  and,  though  Signor  Giuglini  was  the  *'lion" 
of  the  evening,  she  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  her  reception.  The  important  character  of 
Baldassare  was  played  by  a  third  debtitant,  Signor 
Vialetti,  a.  basso  prof biulo,  endowed  with  extraordinary 
power  in  the  lower  region  of  his  voice.  Signor  Bene- 
ventano,  the  pcre  noble  of  last  year,  was  an  august 
Alfonso  XI. 

The  Haxdel  Festia'al. — Preparations,  (says  the 
Advertiser),  are  already  making  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  England,  for  the  celebration  of  the   centenary  an- 
niversary of  Handel's  death  in  1759.     In  aid  of  these 
preparations   a  preliminary  essay  was   gotten  up  for 
the  celebration  of  the  ninety-eighth  anniversary,  (on 
the  15th,   I7th  and  19th  of  this  coming   June.)     In 
the  London  Times  of  the  13th,  we  have  an  account  of 
two  rehearsals  which  had   already  been  had.  viz. :  of 
"Israel  in  Egypt"   and  the   "Messiah,"      "Judas 
Maccaba3us "   was   to   follow   on   the   15th.     Several 
weeks  had  been  occupied  by  "the   Metropolitan  divi- 
sion of  the  chorus,"  aided  by  competent  professional 
advisers,   in  making   a  selection  of    1100    "picked 
voices."     They   were   selected   individually,   upon    a 
trial  of  each  at  the  piano-forte,  practising  the   com- 
pass and   quality  of  voice,  proficiency  at   sight  read- 
ing, and  other   essential  gifts,  all  of  which  were  reg- 
istered so  as  to  guarantee  the  ultimate  choice  of  the 
most  efficient.    The  effect  at  the  two  recitations  above 
mentioned,  was  pronounced  "more   than  satisfacto- 
ry."    Of  the   arrangements  for  that  of  "Wednesday, 
the  15th,  we  have  the  following  account.     They  are  on 
a  scale  nearly  equal  to  that  of  fitting  out  a  first  class 
ship  of  war : 

The  provincial  branches  of  the  chorus  are  formin" 
in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain  un- 
der the  guidance  of  professors  and  amateurs  of  ac- 
knowledged ability. 


The  numbers  and  distribution  of  the  orchestra  are 
already  determined  on.  There  will  be  76  first  violins, 
7-i  second  violins,  50  violas,  50  violoncellos,  and  50 
double-basses,  (in  all  300  stringed  instruments)  ;  9 
flutes,  9  oboes,  9  clarionets,  9  bassoons,  12  horns,  12 
trumpets  and  cornets,  9  trombones,  3  ophicleides,  9 
serpents  and  bass-horns,  3  drums,  and  G  side-drums, 
(90  wind  instruments) — a  force  hitherto  unprecedent- 
ed. 

The  organ,  constructed  expressly  for  the  occasion 
by  Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison,  will  be  one  of  great 
power  and  on  an  appropriately  gigantic  scale.  The 
instrument  being  nearly  in  a  state  of  completion,  the 
swell  and  great  organs  were  recently  tried  in  the  man- 
ufactory ;  but,  as  there  was  not  space  enough  even  in 
the  very  extensive  premises  of  the  makers  to  put  up 
the  pedal  organ,  it  could  not  be  heard  on  that  occa- 
sion. "What  was  tested,  however,  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  connoisseurs  present.  The  organ 
will  occupy  a  platform  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  40  feet 
wide  by  24  deep.  *  *  The  weight  of  the  new  instru- 
ment will  be  somewhere  about  twenty  tons,  which,  as 
it  is  to  remain  a  fixture,  will  demand  a  platform  of 
the  most  solid  and  durable  nature.  The  orchestra, 
already  completed,  occupies  a  space  of  168  feet  in 
width,  (just  38  feet  wider  than  Exeter  Hall),  and  90 
feet  in  aepth.  The  seats  for  the  performers  are  grad- 
ually raised,  one  above  another,  so  that  every  instru- 
mentalist and  vocalist  can  have  a  full  view  of  their 
conductor.  The  band  will  be  in  front,  the  chorus  at 
the  back.  The  aspect  presented  by  this  gigantic  su- 
Ijerstructure,  when  crowded  from  roof  to  Ijase  with 
singers  and  players,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  one  of  the 
most  imposing  description.  The  whole  is  contrived 
on  the  most  approved  principles  for  the  insuring 
strength  and  resistance.  The  beams  of  timber,  screw- 
ed and  bolted  together,  (there  are  no  nails),  with 
their,  stage  and  struts  and  bearings,  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  complete  forest  of  wood-work.  The 
two  upper  rows,  allotted  to  the  instrumental  depart- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  will  be  consigned  to  the  double- 
basses,  &c.  Between  these  and  the  seats  intended 
for  the  chorus  there  is  a  broad  avenue  for  passage  to 
and  fro.  In  short,  the  accommodation  is  so  judicious- 
ly arranged  that  every  singer  and  player  w^ill  be  thor- 
oughly at  ease,  and  thus  better  able  to  give  to  the 
ensemble  the  benefit  of  his  talents. 


Pusipl  d^Iut-OJItat. 

The  preparations  for  the  Festival  go  on  bravelj' — 
three  ■  rehearsals  weekly.  The  time  grows  short, 
hardly  a  fortnight,  yet  we  hear  of  no  rehearsal  of  the 
"  Choral "  Symphony.  To  let  that  fall  through 
again,  would  be  worse  failure  than  all  the  other  pro- 
mised glories  could  offset.  Shall  so  great  a  work 
go  without  a  hearing  merely  for  want  of  some  self- 
sacrificing  solo  tenor  or  soprano !  Is  the  great  end 
of  the  Festival  to  show  forth  this,  that  and  the  other 
solo  singer  in  the  most  flattering  light !  Pray  let  us 
have  the  Symphony,  if  the  solos  can  be  done  but 
passably.  May  our  good  stars  yet  send  us  La- 
grange, and  all  will  be  right.  Speaking  of  the 
Festival,  we  are  reminded  of  a  suggestion,  urged  in 
the  Traveller  and  the  Courier,  that  the  miscellaneous 
concerts  should  be  used  to  some  extent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  works  by  American  composers.  We 
would  we  had  room  to  copy  the  Traveller's  article ; 
as  it  is,  we  can  only  add  our  hearty  commendation 
of  the  plan.  There  should  be  room,  in  those  three 
days,  without  much  sacrifice  of  classic  works,  for 
introducing  al  least  one  native  work  per  day. 

Ole  Bull  di-aws  his  magic  bow  again  to-night 
before  a  Boston  audience,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
warmly  welcomed.  Kis  programme  is  altogether 
popular.  He  will  play  a  fantasia  on  Bellini's  Romeo, 
another  on  American  airs,  his  well  known  "  Mother's 
Prayer,"  and  "Carnival  of  Venice."  The  singing 
will  be  wholly  English;  Mr.  Haekison  will  do  the 
serious  (ballad),  and  Mr.  Horncastle  the  comic  ex- 
travaganza part....Sig.  Bendelari,  the  accom- 
plished maestro  of  singing,  gave  a  brilliant  soiree  at 
Chickering's  on  Thursday  evening,  with  his  pupils 
and  classes,  to  the  number  of  some  sixty  ladies  and 
twenty  gentlemen.  About  twenty  of  the  best  Ital- 
ian airs,  cavatinas,  duets,  quartets  and  choruses  were 
sung,  the  maestro  himself  playing  all  the  piano  ac- 
companiments with  great  taste  and  skill.  We  have 
only  room  now  to  say  that  there  was  some  of  the 
finest  chorus-singing,  by  the  whole  eighty  voices,  that 
we  ever  listened  to,  and  that  the  beauty  and  culture 


of  voice,  style  and  execution  of  difficult  airs  and 
cavatinas,  displayed  by  quite  a  number  of  young 
ladies,  was  truly  remarkable. . .  .We  were  sorry  to 
be  out  of  town  on  the  evening  of  Miss  Twichell's 
concert.  The  Traveller  says ;  ''  It  is  very  seldom 
that  a  concert  is  given  in  which  the  critic  finds  so 
much  to  commend,"  and  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
impression. 

Read  our  Berlin  letter,  lovers  of  opera.  Think  of 
such  a  bill  of  fare  for  three  months,  embracing  every 
style  and  school  of  opera:  Gluck,  Mozart,  Cheru- 
biui,  Weber,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Wagner — not  one  of 
these  varieties,  but  all  in  a  single  season.  Were  our 
opportunities  as  various,  our  tastes  would  be  more 
cosmopolitan  and  just;  there  would  be  less  quarrel- 
ling about  German  and  Italian,  and  each  kind  would 
take  its  place  and  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  exhibition  of  Sculpture  and  Paintings  at  the 
Athenjcum  Gallery  this  season  is  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Never  before  have  we  had  so  rich  and  choice  a 
collection  of  paintings,  or  one  (thanks  to  the  zeal  and 
taste  of  the  Boston  Art  Club)  so  well  arranged.  The 
Allsion  works  alone,  especially  his  "  Beatrice"  and 
those  wonderful  Italian  landscapes,  which  have  not 
been  seen  in  public  since  the  Allston  exhibition  twenty 
years  ago,  are  worth  a  long  journey  to  behold.  Then 
there  is  the  Dowse  collection  of  Water  Colors,  the 
finest  in  the  country,  some  of  the  best  works  of  Page, 
capital  specimens  of  the  last  efforts  of  our  young 
Boston  artists,  such  as  Hunt,  Ames,  Champnet, 
Gay,  Wight,  Wilde,  Gerry,  Miss  Clarke,  &-c.  &c. 
and  all  those  venerable  old  inhabitants  of  the  Athe- 
na?uni,  some  of  the  largest  of  which  are  happily  made 
to  line  the  walls  as  you  ascend  the  staircase. 


GRAND     FAREWELL     CONCERTS. 

Notice  to  tlie  PuTjUc. 

The  Manager  of  these  Concerts  takes  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  public  generally, 
that  (in  consequence  of  OLE  BULL  having  decided  upon  re- 
turning to  Norway  the  ensuing  summer  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,)  he  has  beeu  induced  to  fix  the  price  of  admission  to 
these  (his  last)  Concerts  at  50  cents,  which  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  every  person  to  hear  the  greatest  Violinist  living 
before  his  final  departure  from  this  country. 

OIjB  BUIili  respectfully  announces  that  he  will  give 

ONE    GRAND    CONCERT 

AT  TREMOMT  TEICPLE, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  May  9th,  1857, 

Assisted  by  the  following  eminent  talent : 

Mr.  Creorge  Harrison, 

The  celebrated  English  Ballad  Singer, 
Mr.  Hofjicastle,  the  great  English  Buffo  Singer, 

(Of  the  Pjne  and  Harrison  Opera  troupe)  and 

Mr.  AVilliam  Dressier, 

The  talented  Pianist  and  Composer. 


For  full  particulars,  see  programmes. 

Tickets,  50  cents,  may  be  had  at  Russell  &  Richardson's, 
where  seats  may  be  secured  without  extra  charge.  Office  open 
for  the  sale  of  seats  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  be- 
twefen  9  and  4  o'clock. 

[TT'Doors  open  at  7— Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 


GREAT    MUSICAL    FESTIVAL 
IN    BOSTON  ! 

THE   HANDEL  AHD  HAYDN   SOCIETY 

WILL  HOLD   A 

(S,ranb  ||liisical  ^Ifestibal, 

AT    THE     MUSIC    HALL    IN    BOSTON, 

IN     THE    51  0  N  T  H    OF    MAY, 

On  a  plan  similar  to  those  held  in  Birmingham,  Berlin,  and 
other  European  Cities. 

The  arrangements  for  this  Festival  have  been  made  on  the 
most  liberal  scale.  The  Choir  having  been  augmented,  by 
invitations,  will  number  some  SIX  HUNDRED,  and  the  Or- 
chestra SEVENTY-nVE.  . 

The  Artists  engaged  are  of  the  best  available  talent  in  the 
country,  and  no   labor  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 

The  Great  Musical  Feature  of  the  Season. 

The  Pestival  vpill  continue  for  three  consecutive  days  com- 
mencing on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  with  an  Opening  Address 
by  Hon.  KOBERT  0.  WINIUKOP,  as  an  Inaugural  to  the 
Festivities. 

The  following  Oratorios  will  be  performed  : 

HAYDN'S    "CREATION," 

MENDEIcSSOHHT'S    "  EI/IJAH,"  and 

HANDEL'S    "MESSIAH." 

Together  with  Miscellaneous  and  Orchestral  Concerts  on  the 
afternoons  of  each  day.     The  entertainments  to  be  in  the  day 
time  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Messiah,"  with  which  the 
Festival  will  close  on  the  evening  of  Saturday. 
Further  particulars  will  be  given  in  future  advertisements. 
L.  B.  BARNES,  Seo't. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


ATHEN^UM    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
by  the    BOSTON  ATIIENiEUM   and   the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athen:t?uai.  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 
Season  tickets  50  cents — Single  admissions  25  cents. 

JOHIV    ROBEKTS, 

OFFERS  his  services  in  tuning  and  repairing.— References  : 
A.  U.  Hatter,  Organist  of  Trinity  Church  ;  George  J. 
Webb,  Professor  of  Music.  Orders  left  at  the  music  store  of 
0.  Ditson,  115  Washington  St.,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

G.  andr:^  &  CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  AndriS,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


FIRST  PffiifOi  Fi#JO"F0Rl 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


TKOM   THE 

JHasssfJusttte  ffiiaritailt  ^tafianix  Sssofiatioit 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEHAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


PKOJI   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

roll  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIAKOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ED WABD  1l.  ^BAXJCS. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

/~\  (Imported  from  England) 

309?   Broadway,  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &C. 


A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Yooal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Acoompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  "vols.     Handn^omely  bound   in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  5S2  each  volume. 

These  Tolumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modijrn  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Atcwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  AVebhe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Far!  §OMg-Bo©Bi. 

In  One  Yolume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  g?2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Eeuedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Eimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orphea^s : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principal]}' for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  bj' 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  Iq  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TSEe  MiuslcaD  TisBies, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Thiee,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Autbor  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,75;  Nos.  49  to 96,  (Vols.  ITI  and  IV),  hound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  Sl,75 ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  iffl,76.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  maybe 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  IffOVEIiliO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

HC-A-LIjET,  ID-A--VIS   Sa   CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


^^^^     Graud^  Parlor  Graud, 
~  and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PAIJ^NI  SUSPENSION  CP.IDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

■ • 

New  Collection  of  Catholic  Music. 

The  undersigned  have  recently  published 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  3Iusic,  containing  Six  Masses,  a  short 
Requiem  Mas^,  Ve-^pers,  and  a  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  aud  for  Family  or 
Private  Devotion,  with  Accompaniments  for  Organ  or  Piano- 
Forte.  By  Antuony  Werner,  Organist  and  Director  of  the 
Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Boston. 

Tho  *'Memorare"  is  published  in  one  large  quarto  volume 
of  272  pages,  durably  bound,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  S2,60 
per  copy,  or  Sf24  per  dozen.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Oliver  Uitsoii.  &•  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

InslrurtDt  of  ttjt  f  iaito- jForti:,  ©rjjaii  &  Starmnns, 

3    HATWARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  tlie  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .1f50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  perquarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MUSIC     AJjD^OB^FMIJTIOTGnjj^ICE, 


{Successors  to  Heed  &  \yATEiK8,) 

\fholesale  k  Eetail  Cders  in 
Ipiano-for  tes 

AND  KlELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SH0WR003IS, 
No.  51  Randoli>h  Street, Chicago,  111. 

J.A.IVIES    -W".    -VOSE'S 

PREMIUM   PIANO-FORTES. 

A     SILVER     PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Piano.s  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.     Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Warerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM    GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT    JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,   No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


@.      :^.      I^  .^Sl.  Xj  Xj  , 
"TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . . .  School  Street,  Boston. 

SIGNOR   AUGtrSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Pinckiiey  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\}n  nf  tliE  ^^iann  ml  linging, 

V.    S.   HOTEl.. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

Or8.<3r-^^-3?ir    :^  XT  IXji  JO  E!  H. , 
WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  TUEOIIY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maiiu-factory,  379  "WasSxington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  5G  S^iieelaiad  Street. 

C.    KREUISING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

(Cr*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 
i^xjBLisiiEU  OF  nvnxjsic, 

gtiiiJ  jUtahr  iit  iHusical  p:tr(:I)ciivtiist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISI2TG. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Eiicli  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6-00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  eacli  insertion,  per  line  20et5. 
Payment.';  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  A>^D  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED     ' 

OFFICE  05  PUBLICATION,. . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 
RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.      " 

CLAPP  &  CO'RY, Pro-vidence,  R.  I. 

C.  BREUSING 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

GEORGE  BUTTON,  Jk: Rochester,  N.  T. 

G.  ANDRE  &  00 306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  H.  MBLLOR, ,  Pittshurg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO.,...;    Satannah,  Ga. 

W.  F.  COLBUEN, Cincinnati,  O; 

HOL^ROOK  &  LONG ,. . .  Cleveland,  0. 


The  Oratorios  foe  the  Festival. — Naturally 
all  the  musical  interest  for  the  coming  week  Avill  con- 
centrate upon  the  Festival  of  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  As  many  persons  then  will  listen  perhaps 
'  for  the  first  time  to  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn  and 
Mendelssohn,  it  seems  fit  that  our  Journal  should 
contain  some  aids  to  the  understanding  of  these  noble 
works  ;  and  therefore  we  take  the  liberty  to  reprint 
portions  of  the  synopses  which  we  wrote  of  them  some 
years  ago  ;  not  that  we  flatter  ourselves  that  they  are 
of  any  great  intrinsic  value,  but  because  any  such  de- 
scription in  detail  of  a  great  musical  work  helps  to 
fasten  the  attention  of  the  hearer  upon  its  real  beau- 
ties. This  week  we  give  "Elijah"  and  the  "Crea- 
tion ;  "  next  week  we  shall  add  the  "  Messiah."      : 

I.   Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." 

.  I  The  figure  of  the  prophet  is  stationed,  at  pnce, 
boldly  in  the  foreground.  Even  the  overture  is 
prefaced  by  a  brief  recitative,  in  which,  with 
firm,  deep  voice,  he  declares  that  i'tliere  shall  not: 
he  deio  nor  rain  these  years."  Hact  Mendelssohn 
composed  expressly  for  an  American  audience, 
who  never  begin  to  settle  down  into  the  listening 
state  until  they  hear  the  human  voice,-7-we  might 
have  suspected  him  of  ah  innocent  manceuvre. 
liere,  to  procure  silence,  and  a  bearing  for  the, 
overture.  In  this  overture,  there  is  a  sort  of  stil-. 
len,  smothered,  choking  energy;  fretting  against 
chains,  self-forged;  an  obdurate  wilfulness  seems, 
depieted,^a  desperate  impulse  continually  trying 
itself  over  again,  only  to  find  the  game  fatal'lim- 
itations ;  it  is  the  mood  of  an  unrepenting  crimi^ , 
nal  in  his  cell.  The  music  is  all  of .  very  short 
fibre,  TTOven  into  the  toughest,  knottiest  sort  of 
texture ;  fuU  of  movement,  but  no  progress. 
One  or  two  little  short  starts  of  melody,  constant- 
ly repeated,  are  its  themes ;  and,  though  these 
are  woven  into  a  consistent  and  artistic  whole, 
you  hear  nothing  else  from  first  to  last.  This  is 
in  the  appropriate  key  of  D  minor,  and, sheds  the 
right  murky  coloring  over  all  that  is  .to  follow, 
helping  imagination  to  realize  the.  state  of  Israel 
under  .Ahab.  Drought  and  famine;  life  denied 
its  outward  sustenance  ;  starved  impulses,  which, 
getting   no  expansion,   only  murmur   of   them- 


selves, are  the  alternate  changes  of  one  figure 
on  this  monotonous  web  of  tones. 

And  now  the  suiFering  finds  a  voice.  There  is 
a.  chorus  of  the  people — "  Help,  Lord  !  wilt  thou 
quite  destroy  us?" — still  in  D  minor,  4-4  time. 
Andante.  First  a  loud  crj',  "Help,  Lord!"  upon 
the  minor  common  chord  of  D,  the  accompani- 
ments traversing  downwards  and  upwards  through 
all  its  inversions  for  two  bars ;  then,  as  the  air 
climbs  one  note  higher,  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated on  the  crjdng  chord  of  the  Diminished 
Seventh,  which,  through  the  dominant  Seventh 
upon  C,  would  fain  force  its  way  out  into  the 
bright  major  key  of  F,  and  find  relief;  but  wliile 
the  bass  tends  boldly  that  way,  the  chord  of  D 
minor  returning  in  the  upper  parts  smothers  the 
tendency,  producing  a  discordant  mixture  of 
tonics  which  is  peculiarly  expressive  on  the 
words:  "Wilt  thou  quite  destroy  us?"  Out  of 
tliis  massive  and  compact  beginning  the  tenors 
lead  the  way  in  a  freer  movement,  chanting  the 
tiyo  plaintive  phrases  :  "  The  harvest  noip  is  over, 
the  summer  days  are  gone,"  and  "  And  yet  no 
poioer  Cometh  to  help  us,"  which  are  duly  taken 
up  by  the  other  voices  and  passed  round  as  the 
themes  of  a  very  beautiful  and  graceful  Fugue, 
which  works  itself  up  by  degrees  into  the  right 
chord  for  a  transition  to  the  key  of  E  major, 
when  the  Fugue  is  cjuelled  for  a  wliile  into  a 
uniform  movement :  "  Will  then  the  Lord  be  no 
more  God  in  Zion  ?"  witli  a  fitful,  tremulous  ac- 
companiment; but  it  soon  breaks  loose  again,  and, 
amid  renewals  of  tlie  cry,  "Help,  Lord!"  from 
single  voices,  terminates  the  chorus.  A  remark- 
able choral  recitative  succeeds,  in  which  the  com- 
plaints of  famine  come  up  in  distinct,  successive 
fragTiients  of  melody  from  one  mass  of  voices 
atler  another : — "  The  deep  affords  no  water," — • 
"  Tlie  infant  children  ask  for  bread,"  &c., — ex- 
ceedingly expressive,  if  the  voices  start  the  theme 
with  perfect  concert.  Next  we  have  a  plaintive 
duet  tor  sopranos,  "  Zion  spjreadeth  her  liands  for 
aid" — one  of  those  wild  and  tender  melodies 
(each  part  a  melody,  however,)  in  which  we  get 
the  genuine  aroma  of  Mendelssohn's  peculiar 
genius,  as  in  his  "  Lieder."  There  are  several 
such  in  "  Elijah."  In  the  pauses  of  the  duet,  which 
is  in  A  minor,  and  forming  a  sort  of  background 
to, it,  is  constantly  heard  the  burden  (an  old 
Jewi.sh  Ghant,)  alternately  of  the  entire  female 
and  of  the  entire  male  chorus,  in  unison,  on  the 
words  "  Lord,  how  tldiie  ear  to  our  prayer."  The 
effect  is  as  poetic  as  it  is  original.  At  first  it  was 
the  popular  complaint  of  the  short  harvest;  then, 
in,  the  recitative,  it  was  the  children  hungering 
at  home ;  now  it  is  youthful  loveliness  and  beau- 
ty interceding  as  by  special  affinity  with  heaven  ; 
—remark  this  fine  touch  of,  the  delicate  and  fem- 
inine side  of,  the  composer's  genius  l^iad  this 
duet  been  left  out,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
Mendelssohn. 

So  much  in  de.scription  of  the  drought.  Now 
comes  the  appeal  of  Obadiah  to, the  consciences 
of  the  people, — a  tenor  reoitatiye  :  "  Rend  your 
hearts,"  &c.,  followed  by  the  exquisitely  tender 
and ,  consoling  tenor  song  (Andante  iu  E  flat :) 
"  If  with  all.  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  me."  If 
you  ,  compare  it  with  Handel's  "  Comfort  ye,  my  . 
pfio^/e,",  you,  have  the  whole  difference  of  com- 
plexion between  these  two  deeply  religious  na- 
tures  In  that,  it  ia  the  perfect  sanguine  buoy- 


ancy and  confident  announcement  of  hope ;  in 
this,  it  is  hope  tinged  with  sadness, — more  of  re- 
flective yearning,  and  less  of  the  child's  unques- 
tioning acceptance  and  assurance.  It  would 
compare  more  closely,  however,  with  ''  He  shall 
feed  Ms  flock ;"  only  that  is  an  alto  song,  and 
this  a  tenor,  as  befits  the  difference  of  sentiment ; 
for  in  that,  the  feminine  element,  or  Love,  is  all 
in  all ;  whereas  in  this,  the  masculine  element  of 
Justice  tempers  Love.  In  this  song,  as  in  the 
duet  before,  and  as  throughout  the  oratorio,  Men- 
delssohn displays  his  rare  poetic  invention  in  ac- 
companiment ;  in  every  bar  at  first  it  takes,  as  if 
unconsciously,  the  form  of  "  seek  and  find," — a 
climbing  arpegyio  answered  by  a  full  chord ; 
when  it  reaches  the  words,  "  Oh !  tliat  I  Icnew 
where  I  migJit  find  Him,"  the  whole  air  pulses  to 
the  heart-beat  of  the  melody,  as  the  violins  divide 
tlie  measure  into  crystal  and  precise  vibrations. 
Then  breaks  out  the  turbulent  chorus  in  C  minor, 
"  Yet  doth  the  Lord  see  it  not.  His  wrath  will 
pursue  "US,"  &c. ;  full  of  diminislied  sevenths  and 
of  discords  from  bold  overlapping  of  one  chord 
ujion  another.  Its  vehement  and  angry  motion  is 
suddenly  arrested  on  a  discord  of  this  sort,  (dom- 
inant 7th  upon  the  tonic,)  in  the  wprds  :  "  till  he 
destroys  us,;"  and  after  the  pause,  follows  the 
grave,  massive,  psalm-like,  solid  piece  of  counter- 
point, all  in  long  half-notes :  "  For  He,  the 
Lord  our  God,  He  i.s  a  jealous  God,"  &c., 
thrown  up  like  a  mountain  range  of  the  primeval 
granite  in  the  midst  of  this  great  musical  creation ; 
yet  its  solemnity  is  not  all  barren,  for  erelong  its 
sides  wave  with  the  forests  sprung  from  the  ac- 
cumulated soil  of  ages,  and  the  solemn  procession 
of  the  clouds  in  heaven  passes  in  shadows  over 
their  surface ;  tlie  key  shifts  to  the  major ;  the 
accompaniments  accjuire  a  freer  movement ;  rich, 
refreshing  modulations  succeed  each  other  smooth- 
ly, and  the  vocal  parts  diverge  in  separate  streams 
of  perfect  harmony,  at  the  thought ;  "  His  Mer- 
cies ON"  thousands  PALL,"  &c.  Fit  prelude 
to  the  voice  of  angels !  An  alto  voice,  in  recita- 
tive, bids  Elijah  "  hence  to  Cherith's  brook," 
telling  of  the  "  ravens"  who  will  feed  him.  Then 
a  remarkable  double  cjuartet  (four  male  and  four 
female  voices)  follows  with  the  words :  "  For  He 
shall  give  Ids  angels  cJiarge,"  &c.  The  very  sim- 
plicity, together  with  the  animated  movement  of 
this,  requiring  perfect  precision  and  blending  of 
the  eight  distinct  parts,  makes  it  difficult  to  con- 
vey its  beauty  in  a  performance.  Again  the 
angel  warns  him  to  "  Zarephath,"  to  the  "  widow 
woman".;  and  the  homely  images  of  the  "barrel 
of  meal"  and  the  "  cruise  of  oil"  do  not  "  fail," 
or  fall  in  any  ivise  short  of  dignity  and  beauty  in 
Mendelssohn's  pure  recitative,  which  quite  tran- 
scends the  usual  common-place. 

We  have  now  reached  the  firet  in  the  series  of 
dramatic  sketches,  of  which  the  body  of  the  ora- 
torio is  mainly  composed :  the  miracle  of  raising 
the  widow's  son.  The  sentiment  of  the  marvel- 
lous is  first  raised  by  the  accompaniments,  which, 
confined  chiefly  to  the  violins  and  treble  wood 
instruments,  keep  up  a  light  tremolo,  to  a  melody, 
full  of  sad,,  sweet  humility,  (E  minor,  6-8,)  which 
introduces  the  lamentation  of  the  womAn  over 
her  son.  The  answer  of  the  prophet,  and  his 
prayer,  "  Turn  unto  her,"  are  in  the  major  of  the 
key,  in  grave,  four-fold  measure.  The  return  of 
the  tremolo,  in  the  still   more  mystical  key  of  F 
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sharp  major — swelling  and  diminishing,  raises 
expectation  to  the  height,  and  makes  natural  the 
woman's  question  of  surprise,  "  Wilt  thou  show 
wonders  to  the  dead?  "  The  prayer  is  renewed, 
and  so  too  the  woman's  exclamation,  striking  a 
higher  note  in  her  growing  earnestness.  Yet  a 
third  time  the  jirophet  prays,  amid  crashing, 
measured  peals  oi'  harmony,  announcing  that  the 
miraculous  agency  is  at  work  restoring  life.  The 
joy  and  deyout  thankfulness  of  the  mother, 
prompting  the  question  :"  "  What  shall  1  render  to 
the  Lord  ?  "  are  followed  by  the  brief,  but  beau- 
tiful duet  between  her  and  the  prophet:  '^  Thou 
shah  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,"  which  is  in 
broad  four-fold  measure,  and  glides  directly  into 
the  chorus  :  ''Blessed  are  the  men  who  fear  him," 
■which  is  distinguished  by  the  soft,  rippling  ilow 
of  the  accompaniments,  the  yioloncellos  keeping 
up  one  uniformly  -lai-ied  and  continuous  figure  in 
sixteenths  through  the  whole  of  it,  while  the 
vocal  parts  steal  in  one  after  another  with  the 
same  whispered  melody,  which,  with  that  multi- 
tude of  yoices,  is  like  the  soft  rustle  of  the  bend- 
ing grass  before  suecessi\'e  breathings  of  the  west 
wind, — until  the  words :  "  Throur/h  darkness 
riseth  light  to  the  vpright,"  where  the  sopranos 
shout  forth  a  clarion  call,  climbing  through  the 
harmonic  intervals  of  the  fifth  of  the  key  as  far 
as  its  tenth,  and  closing  with  a  cadence  upon  B, 
which  note  the  basses  take  for  a  starting-point, 
and  thence  repeat  nearly  the  same  figure,  ending 
in  A,  whore  it  is  taken  up  by  the  altos,  and  again 
echoed  ere  it  is  half  out  of  their  mouths  by  the 
tenors,  imtil  all  come  unitedly  upon  the  words  : 
"  He  is  gracious,  comjmssionate,  righteous."  These 
words  are  treated  somewhat  after  the  manner  of, 
"  And  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor," &c.,  in  Handel's  sublime  chorus,  though 
no  such  stupendous  eflfects  are  here  attempted. 
The  original  whispered  melody  flows  in  again 
with  mingled  fragments  of  the  second  theme,  and 
the  chorus  ends  with  echoing,  retreating  calls  of 
"Blessed.'"  while  that  rippling  accompaniment 
floats  sky-ward  and  is  lo.st. 

Now  comes  the  appeai-ance  of  Elijah  before 
Ahab,  and  the  second  di-amatic  scene,,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  priests  of  Baal.  The  several  pro- 
posals of  Elijah  (in  bold  reeitati\e)  are  echoed 
in  choral  bursts  from  the  people,  "  Then  we  shall 
see  whose  God  is  the  Lord,"  &c.  The  invocation 
of  the  priests  of  Baal  is  very  effective  musically, 
however  fruitless  for  their  purpose,  and  the  music 
of  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  severe  and 
spiritual  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  Oratorio.  Noisy, 
impetuous,  full  of  accent  and  of  animal  life,  "it 
befits  the  worshippers  of  natural  things  ;  and  it 
comnaences  in  the  key  of  nature,  or^F  major. 
First,  it  is  in  4-4  time,  a  double  chorus,  with  a 
sort  of  bacchanalian  energy :  Baal,  roe  cry  to 
thee  ; "  then  sets  in  an  Allegro  3-4  movement, 
with  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  thirds,  in  single 
chorus,  basses  and  altos  in  unison  crying :  "  Hear 
us,  Baal !  hear,  mighty  God,"  and  sopranos  and 
tenors  in  unison  more  earnestly  following :  "  Baal, 
0  answer  us;  let  ihj  fames  fall  and  extirpate  the 
foe,"  &c.  In  vain  ;  no  hclj)  for  them  !  In  long 
loud  cadences,  (the  7ni?wr  third  so  loved  by  Men" 
delssohn),  with  hopeless  pauses  between,  their 
"  Hear  us ! "  floats  away  upon  the  empty  air. 
The_  prophet  taunts  them :  "  Call  him  louder." 
Again  they  raise  their  cry,  this  time  in  F  sharp 
minor,  in  hurried  4-4  time,  the  full  force  of  the 
orchestra  reiterating  quick,  short,  angry  notes, 
as  if  they  were  all  instruments  of  percussion,  and 
trj-ing  restless  and  discordant  modulations,  as  the 
voices  with  agonized  impatience  repeat :  "  Now 
arise;  wherefore  slumber?"  Again  the  prophet 
taunts,  and  again  they  call  on  Baal,  still  in  the 
same  -wild  key,  but  with  the  most  furious  presto 
movement,  in  6-8,  ending  as  before  in  fruitless 
cadences :  "  Hear  and  answer,"  succeeded  by 
unbroken  pauses. 

_  It  is  now  Elijah's  turn.  In  a  solemn  Adagio 
air,  expressive  of  sublimest  faith  and  feeling  of 
the  night,  and  even  with  a  tenderness  which  you 
cannot  help  contrasting  afterwards  with  his  ruth- 
less slaughter  of  his  defeated  rivals,  he  offers  up 
his  prayer  to  the  "  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Israel."  This  is  followed  by  a  short  and  simple 
quartet :  "  Cast  tliy  burden  upon  the  Lord."     All 


this  was  in  the  confident  key  of  E  flat  major. 
In  his  invocation  :  "  0  Thou,  who  makest  thine 
anqels  Spirits  ;  Thou,  v;hose  ministers  are  faming 
fr'es ;  lei  them  now  ilescend  !  "  the  prophet's  voice, 
unaccompanied,  rises  a  minor  third  in  uttering 
the  first  clause,  followed  by  the  full  minor  chord 
pianissimo  from  tlie  instruments;  in  the  second 
clause  it  ascends  (through  the  minor  third  again) 
to  the  fifth,  again  more  loudly  answered  by  the 
instruments  ;  and  in  the  third  clause  it  reaches 
the  octave,  when  Iiursts  forth  the  wild  descriiitivo 
chorus  :  "  The  fire  descends  from  heacen  !  "  This 
change  to  the  minor  in  the  invocation  makes  a 
presentiment  of  miracle,  as  surely  as  a  preternat- 
ural change  of  daylight,  or  the  noon-day  dai-ken- 
ing  of  eclipse.  The  Fire-chorus,  with  its  imita- 
tive accomoauiments,  we  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe ;  it  is  fearfully  grand  and  terminates  in  a 
massive  Choral:  "The  Lokd  is  God,"  &c.  ; 
the  earth  quakes  as  it  rolls  away,  with  the  pro- 
longed tremolo  of  the  double  basses,  during  which 
Elijah  dooms  the  prophets  of  Baal. 

This  scene  closes  with  two  remarkable  songs. 
First,  a  bass  solo  by  Elijah :  "  Is  not  his  word 
like  a  fire,  and  like  a  hammer  that  breakelh  the 
rock  into  pieces  ?  "  Here  the  composer  evidently 
had  in  mind  a  similar  great  solo  in  Han<lers 
"  Messiah."  Both  song  and  accompaniment  are 
cast  in  the  same  iron  mould,  requiring  a  gigantic 
voice  to  execute  it.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  too  great 
to  be  sung,  as  some  parts  are  too  great  to  be 
acted.  Next,  the  exquisite  alto  solo :  "  Woe  unto 
them  who  forsake  him  !"  which  is  again  of  the 
" Lieder  ohne  Worte"  order,  having  that  charac- 
teristic wild-flower  beauty,  so  indescribable  in  the 
melodies  of  Mendelssohn. 

Finally,  we  have  the  coming  of  rain,  prepared 
in  a  dialogue  between  the  people,  the  prophet 
and  the  youth  whom  he  sends  forth  to  '•  look 
toward  the  sea."  There  is  a  gradual  mellowing 
of  the  instruments,  so  that  you  seem  almost  to 
snuff  rain  in  the  parched  air.  The  responses  of 
the  youth,  clear,  trumpet-toned,  in  the  major 
chord  of  C,  as  he  declares :  "■there  is  nothing," 
each  time  with  the  enhanced  effect  of  the  mellow, 
continuous  high  monotone  from  the  on/hestra, 
and  finally  announcing,  amid  the  mysterious 
thrilling  of  the  air  with  violin  thirds,  "  a  little 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand ; "  then  the 
"  blackening  the  heacens  with  clouds  and  loith 
wind ;  "  and  then  the  loud  rushing  of  the  storm, 
are  wrought  up  to  an  admirable  climax,  and  the 
chorus  breaks  forths.  like  a  perfect  flood  of  joy, 
refreshing  and  reviving  all  things:  "  Thanks  be 
to  God  !  He  laveth  the  thirsty  land.  The  waters 
gather :  they  rush  along ;  they  are  lifting  their 
voices!  The  stormy  hill  ores  are  high  :  their  fury 
is  mighty;  but  the  Lord  is  above  them  and 
Almighty!"  This  Rain-chorus,  (which  is  in  E 
flat  major),  is  in  perfect  contrast  with  that  Fire- 
chorus.  The  music  itself  is  as  welcome  as  show- 
ers after  long  drought ;  as  teare  of  joy  and  recon- 
ciliation after  years  of  barren,  obstinate  self-will 
and  coldness;  as  the  revisiting  of  inspired 
thoughts  to  the  dry,  dull,  jaded,  unsuggestive 
brain ; — and  that  not  the  less  because  all  the 
music  which  precedes  is  rich  and  various.  The 
voices  seem  to  launch  themselves  along  rejoicing, 
like  the  copious  billows  of  a  torrent,  while  the 
instruments,  by  a  well-chosen  figure,  imitate  the 
sound  of  dripping  streams.  You  feel  the  chang- 
ing temperature  of  the  air  in  some  of  those  mod- 
ulations. What  a  gusto,  wdiat  a  sense  of  coolness 
in  some  of  those /?(!(  sevenths  in  the  bass  !  there 
are  certain  chords  there  which  we  would  call 
barometrical  or  atmospheric,  if  the  extravagance 
of  fancy  might  be  allowed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fidlness  of  delight  in  listening  to  this  translation 
into  tones  of  one  of  the  inexhaustible  phenomena 
of  nature. 

The  Second  Part  has  for  its  subject-matter  the 
reaction  of  the  popular  sentiment  against  Elijah, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  queen,  his  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  and  his  translation  to  lieaven.  This 
is  prefaced  by  a  song  of  warning  to  Israel: 
"  Hear  j/e,  Israel,"  for  a  soprano  voice,  in  B  mi- 
nor, 3-8  time : — one  of  those  quaint  little  wild 
flowers  of  melody  again,  which  seem  to  have 
dro]iped  so  often  froni' another  planet  at  the  feet 
of  Mendelssohn.     The  short-breathed,  syncopated 


form  of  the  accompaniment,  and  the  continual 
cadence  of  the  voice  through  a  third  give  it  an 
expression  of  singularly  childlike  innocence  and 
seriousness.  Then  follows,  in  the  major  of  the 
key,  in  statelier  3-4  mea,sure,  and  with  trumpet 
obligato,  a  cheering  air,  which  differs  from  the 
last  as  a  bracing  October  morning  from  a  soft 
summer  Sabbath  evening:  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
I  am  he  that  comforteth,"  &c.,  leading  into  the 
very  si)irited  chorus  in  G  major :  "  Be  )wt  afraid, 
saith  God  the  Lord."  This  has  a  full,  broad,  gen- 
erous, Handelian  flow,  like  a  great  river  "  rolling 
rapidly  ; "  and  as  your  ear  detects  the  mingling 
separate  currents  when  you  heed  the  river's  gen- 
eral roar  more  closely,  so,  hurrying,  pursuing, 
mingling,  go  the  voices  of  the  fugue :  "  'Though 
thousands  languish,"  which  gives  the  chorus  a 
more  thoughtful  character  for  a  moment,  before 
they  are  all  nierged  again  in  the  grand  whole  of 
that  first  strain,  "  Be  not  afraid  !  " 

One  cannot  conceive  how  the  scene  which  fol- 
lows could  have  been  wrought  into  music  with  a 
more  dramatic  efl'ect.  The  prophet  denounces 
Ahab  ;  then  the  queen  in  the  lo%v  tones  of  deep- 
est excitement,  in  angry  and  emphatic  sentences 
of  recitative,  demands  :  "  Hath  he  not  prophecied 
against  all  Israel?"  "  Hath  he  not  destroyed  Ba- 
al's prophets  ?  "  "  Hath  he  not  closed  the  heavens  ?  " 
&c.;  and  to  each  question  comes  an  ominous, 
brief  choral  response  :  "  We  heard  it  with  our 
ears,"  &c.;  and  finally  the  furious  chorus:  "  Woe 
to  him,  he  .ihall  perish,"  in  which  the  quick,  short, 
petulant  notes  of  the  orchestra  seem  to  crackle 
and  boil  with  rage. 

Yielding  to  Obadiah's  friendly  warning,  the 
prophet  journeys  to  the  wilderness  ;  and  here  we 
have  the  tenderest  and  deepest  portions  of  all 
this  music ;  here  we  approach  Elijah  in  his  soli- 
tary communings  and  his  sufferings  ;  here  we  feel 
a  more  human  interest  and  sympathy  for  the 
mighty  man  of  miracle ;  we  forget  the  terrible 
denouncer  of  God's  enemies,  and  love  his  human 
heart,  all  melting  to  the  loveliness  of  justice,  and 
mourning  over  Israel's  insane  separation  of  her- 
self from  God,  more  than  over  his  own  trials. 
Follow  him  there !  good  guides  stand  ready  to 
your  imagination's  bidding :  first,  the  grand  old 
words  of  the  brief  and  simple  Hebrew  narrative  ; 
then  the  befitting  and  congenial  music  of  this  mod- 
ern descendant  of  the  Hebrews,  this  artist  son  of 
Mendel.  Listen  to  that  grand,  deep  song  which 
he  has  put  here  into  the  mouth  of  Elijah  :  "  It  is 
enough,  0  Lord;  note  take  atvay  my  life,  for  I 
am  no  better  than  my  fathers,"  &c.  What  resig- 
nation !  His  great  soul,  bowed  to  that  unselfish 
sadness,  gives  you  a  nobler,  more  colossal  image 
than  the  fallen  Saturn  in  the  "  H)-peiion "  of 
Keats.  The  grave  and  measured  movement  of 
the  orchestra  marks  well  his  weary,  thoughtful, 
heavy  steps.  But  his  soul  summons  a  new  ener- 
gy, the  smouldering  music  blazes  up,  as  he  re- 
members: "i  have  been  very  jealous  for  the 
Lord." 

Follow  him  !  Fatigue  brings  sleep,  and  sleep 
brings  angel  yoices.  Let  that  sweet  tenor  recita- 
tive interpret  his  wanderings  and  his  whereabouts, 
and  the  angelic  yoices  interpret  the  heaven  in 
his  heart.  "  Under  a  juniper  tree  in  the  wilder- 
ness ! "  Mark  the  quaint  simplicity  of  the 
words,  and  how  heartily  the  musical  vein  in 
Mendelssohn  adapts  itself  to  such  child's  narra- 
tive. And  now  hear,  as  the  composer  heard,  the 
heavenly  voices  floating  down.  It  is  a  scene  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  that  portrayed  in  Handel's 
music  for  the  nativity  of  the  Messiah.  First  a 
Trio,  (female  voices*) ,  without  accompaniments  : 
"Lift  thine  eyes  to  the  mountains."  pure  and 
chaste  as  starlight;  then  the  lovely  chorus  (for 
all  four  parts)  :  "  He  watching  over  Israel,  slum- 
bers not,  nor  sleeps."  If  the  Trio  was  like  heaven 
descending,  this  is  like  the  peacefulness  of  earth 
encompassed  with  heaven  ;  it  has  a  gentle,  sooth- 
ing, pastoral  character,  like  "  There  were  shep- 
herds watching  their  flocks  by  night."  The 
universal  bosom  seems  to  heave  with  the  serene 
feeling  of  protection,  and  the  heart  to  throb  most 
joyously,  most  gently,  yn\h  the  equal  and  contin- 
uous rise  and  fall  of  those  softly  modulated  trip- 

*  In  Friday's  performance  this  Trio  wiU  be  sung, 
and  with  peculiar  effect,  by  boys. 
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lets  in  the  acoompaniments.  Voice  after  voice 
breathes  out  tlie  melody  ;  and  what  unspeakable 
tenderness  in  the  new  theme  which  the  tenors 
inti'oduce :  "  Shouldsl.  thou,  tcalkiiig  in  (jricf,  lan- 
guish, He  wiil  quicl'en  Ihce." 

Again  follow  him !  Foi-ty  (la;/.i  nnd  foriij 
nights:  so  sings  the  angel  (alto  recitative)  ;  and 
again  the  noble  recitative  of  the  prophet,  "wrest- 
ling witlithe  Lord  in  prayer;"  "  Oh,  Lord,  I  hace 
labored  in  rain ;  ....  0  that  I  now  mltjht  die  .'" 
This  is  relieved  by  the  profoundly  beautiful  alto 
song,  in  the  natural  key,  fonr-tbld  measure :  "  0 
rest  in  the  Lord ;"  and  he  resumes :  "  Nir/ht 
falleth  round  me,  0  Lord.'  Be  thou  not  far 
from  me;  my  soul  is  thirsting  for  Thee,  as  a 
thirstjj  land:"  which  last  suggestion  the  instru- 
ments accomijany  mth  a  reminiscence  from  that 
first  chorus,  descriptive  of  the  drought:  "  The 
harvest  now  is  over,"  S)'c. 

And  now  he  stands  upon  the  mount,  and  '■  Be- 
hold .'  God,  the  Lord  passed  hy !"  We  are  too 
weary  with  fruitless  attempts  to  convey  a  notion 
of  the  difFereut  portions  of  this  oratorio  by  words, 
to  undertake  the  same  tiling  vnth  this  most  de- 
scriptive and  effective  chorus.  One  cannot  but 
remark  the  multitude  of  subjects  which  the  story 
of  Elijah  offers  for  every  variety  of  musical 
effects.  The  orchestra  preludes  the  coming  of 
the  "  mighty  wind."  Voices,  accompanied  in 
loud  high  unison,  proclaim :  "  The  Lord  passed 
hyJ"  the  stomi  swells  up  amid  the  voices,  wave 
on  wave,  with  brief  fury  and  subsides,  and  again 
the  voices  in  whispered  harmony  pronounce : 
"  yet  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  tempest."  The  same 
oi'der  of  treatment  is  repeated  with  regard  to  the 
"  earthquake,"  and  with  regard  to  the  "  fire." 
All  this  is  in  E  minor;  the  key  opens  into  the 
major,  into  the  moist,  mild,  spring-like  atmos- 
phere of  E  major,  and  the  voices  in  a  very  low, 
sweet  chorus,  in  long  notes,  whisper  the  coming 
of  the  "  still,  small  voice,"  while  the  liquid,  strok- 
ing divisions  of  the  accompaniment  seem  "  smooth- 
ing the  raven  down  of  darkness  till  it  smiles." 
The  Seraphim  are  heard  in  double  chorus,  chant- 
ing :  "  Holy,  holy,"  &c.,  marked  hy  sublime  sim- 
plicity. One  more  recitative  from  the  prophet : 
"  1  go  on  my  loay  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord," 
with  the  air:  ^^  For  the  mountain  shall  depart," 
during  which  the  instruments  tread  on  with  state- 
ly, solid  steps,  in  notes  of  uniform  length,  iu  4-4 
measure ; — and  we  have  the  marvellously  de- 
scriptive, awe-inspiring  chorus  which  describes 
his  ascent  to  heaven  in  tlie  fiery  chariot.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  sound  of  the  swift  revolving 
'fiery  wheels,  suggested  by  the  accompaniment. 

Another  beautiful  tenor  song :  "  The7i  shall  the 
righteous  .':hine,"  and  a  tit  conc4usion  to  the  whole 
is  made  b)'  two  grand  choruses,  foreshadowing 
the  consununation  of  all  prophecy  in  the  God- 
Man,  just  leaving  off  where  Handel's  "Messiah," 
the  oratorio  of  oratorios,  began.  The  first :  "  Be- 
hold, my  servant,  and  mine  elect,"  has  much  of  the 
grandeur,  but  not  the  simplicity  of  Handel.  It 
is  separated  from  the  last  by  an  exquisite  fjuar- 
tet:  "  Come,  every  one  that  thirsteth,"  which  is 
wholly  in  the  vein  of  Mendelssohn.  And  the 
whole  closes  with  a  solid,  massive  fugue,  in  the 
grand  old  style :  "  Lord,  our  Creator,  how  excel- 
lent thy  name  ! " 

II.   Haydn  and  his  "  Creation." 

Haydn  is  remarkable  for  the  perfeciion  of  s((//e  ; 
for  ne.itness  and  elegance  in  all  the  details,  happy 
arrangement,  and  perfect  ease  and  clearness  in  the 
exposition  of  his  ideas.  He  is  the  Addison  of  music, 
only  a  great  deal  more.  He  is  the  most  genial, 
popuUrr,  least  strange  of  all  composers.  All  those 
who  enjoy  clear  writing,  who  love  to  see  everything 
accomplished  within  the  limits  of  graceful  certainty, 
feel  as  safe  with  Haydn  as  the  scholar  with  his 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  We  say  of  him,  "that  is  music," 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  "  that's  English." 
Whatever  thought  he  had,  (and  ho  had  many),  it 
came  out  whole  and  clear,  it  suffered  nothing  in  the 
statement.  He  understood  the  natures  of  instru- 
ments so  well,  that  they  blended  as  unobtrusively  in 
his  symphonies  as  individuals  in  the  best-bred  com- 
pany. Haydn's  music  is  easily  understood.  It 
keeps  the  mind  awake,  like  lively,  easy  conversation  ; 
but  does  not  task  the  brain,  does  not  excite  any 
longing  which  it  cannot  satisfy.     Hence  it  is  per- 


fection itself  to  those  who  want  nothing  deeper  ;  and 
it  can  never  he  otherwise  than  agreeable  to  those  who 
do.     Its  charm  is  infallible  as  fur  as  it  goes. 

What  we  next  remark  is  its  suiniy,  healthful, 
cheerful  character.  It  is  the  happy  warblinfi;  of  the 
bird  building  its  nest.  It  is  not  the  deepest  of  music  ; 
but  it  is  welcome  to  every  one  as  the  morning  carol 
of  the  lark  It  has  not  the  tragic  pathos  of  Mozart 
and  Bellini;  nor  the  yearnings  and  uncontainabic 
rhapsodies  of  Beethoven.  But  it  is  good  for  the 
deep-mlndcd  sometimes  to  leave  brooding  and  spec- 
ulating, and  for  the  sentimental  to  flee  the  close  air 
of  their  sad  sympathies,  and  rising  with  the  lark 
some  bright,  cool  morning,  go  forth  and  become  all 
sensation,  and  enjoy  the  world  like  a  child.  Such  a 
morning  walk  is  an  emblem  of  Haydn.  The  world 
is  fresh  and  glittering  with  dew,  and  there  is  no  time 
but  morning,  no  season  but  spring  to  the  feelings 
which  answer  to  his  music.  He  tlclivers  us  from 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  Nature  ;  and  restores  us 
to  that  fresh  sense  of  things  we  had  before  we  had 
thought  too  long.  He  sings  always  one  tune,  let 
him  vary  it  as  he  will,  namely,  the  worth  and  beauty 
of  the  moment,  the  charm  of  reality,  the  admiralile 
fitness  and  harmony  of  things.  Not  what  the  soul 
aspires  after,  but  what  it  finds,  he  celebrates;  not 
our  insatiable  capacities,  but  our  present  wealth. 
Surprise  and  gratitude  and  lively  appreciation  for 
ever  new  beauties  and  blessings — a  mild  and  health- 
ful exhilaration — just  the  state  of  his  own  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise  !***#* 

Is  not  his  great  work,  then,  the  true  exponent  of 
his  genius  ■?  Was  he  not  the  very  man  to  compose 
the  music  of  the  "  Creation  ;"  to  carry  us  back  to 
the  morning  of  the  world,  and  recount  the  wonders 
which  surround  us,  with  a  childlike  spirit  ?  Is  it  not 
his  art  to  brighten  up  the  faded  miracle  of  common 
things;  to  bathe  our  wearied  senses,  and  restore  the 
fevered  nerve  of  sight  for  us,  so  that  we  may  see 
things  fresh  and  wonderful,  and  a  "  new-created 
tvorli"  may  rise  amid  the  "' despairing  and  cursing" 
of  the  falling  evil  spirits  that  confuse  and  blind  us, 
(to  borrow  a  thoughtfrom  one  of  the  first  choruses)'? 
The  "  Creation  "  consists  of  three  parts,  taking  for 
its  text  the  Mosaic  account.  In  the  first  part  is  de- 
scribed the  emerging  of  order  from  chaos;  the  crea- 
tion of  light;  the  separation  of  the  firmament,  of 
sea  and  land  ;  the  springing  up  of  vegetation,  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars;  and  ends 
with  the  magniHcent  chorus;  "'The  heavens  are  tel- 
ling." 

The  second  part  contains  the  creation  of  animated 
nature;  the  animals,  and  lastly  Man  ;  and  ends  with 
the  more  elaborate  chorus :  '"  Achieved  is  the  glorious 
work." 

The  third  part  represents  Adam  and  Eve  in  Par- 
adise, admiring  each  other,  and  the  beautiful  world 
around,  and  praising  the  Creator;  and  ending  with 
the  still  more  elaborate  and  rapturous  fugue  ;  "  The 
Lord  is  great." 

The  characters  in  the  two  first  parts  arc  three 
angels,  Raphael,  Uriel  and  Gabriel,  (bass,  tenor  and 
soprano).  After  the  symphony  or  overture,  which 
represents  chaos  and  the  elements  struggling  to 
disengage  themselves,  one  part  after  another  rising  a 
little  way  and  falling  back  into  confusion,  till  finally 
the  ethereal  flutes  and  the  more  soaring  instruments 
escape  into  air,  and  the  dark  sounds  are  precipitated, 
and  everything  sounds  like  preparation,  the  discord 
almost  resolved — an  angel  recites  the  words :  "  In 
the  beginning  God  created,"  &c.,  but  "  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  To  represent  the  ''Spirit 
of  God,"  DOW,  "  moving  upon  the  fiice  of  the  waters,"  a 
soft,  sprav-like  chorus  of  voices  steals  in  ;  and  after 
the  command,  "Le(  i/;ere  he  light,"  the  instruments 
are  unmuted  and  all  the  discords  are  resolved  into 
the  full  chord  of  the  natural  key,  and  "  the  audience 
is  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  the  harmony."  To  re- 
present light  by  loudness,  some  may  think  a  poorde- 
vice.  But  music  docs  not  seek  to  represent  the  light, 
but  the  surprise  produced  by  its  sudden  appearance. 
What  greater  shock  could  be  given  to  all  our  senses, 
than  the  sudden  admission  of  light  into  total  dark- 
ness'? Then  Uriel,  (angel  of  light),  in  a  descriptive 
song,  developes  the  idea,  shows  tts  the  flight  of  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  and  in  a  subterranean  chorus  we 
hear  their  mingling,  falling  voices,  wildly  modulated 
by  the  depth  they  traverse,  on  the  words:  "Despair- 
ing, cursing  rage  attends  their  fall ;  "  and  in  a  freshei', 
brighter  key  the  first  day  is  celebrated,  and  "a  new 
created  world  appears  at  God's  command."  The  same 
order  is  pursued  with  each  of  the  other  days.  First, 
the  angel  recites  the  words  froiu  Scripture;  then  in 
a  song  describes  the  phenomena;  and  then  a  chorus 
celebrates  the  new  day. 

Throughout  the  whole  the  instrumental  parts  are 
principal — the  voice  but  gives  the  interpretation. 
Thus  after  the  angel  has  recited:  "And  God  made 
the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 


the  firmament,  from  tlie  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament,"  all  the  phenomena  of  the  air,  tlie  blast, 
the  thunder,  the  soft  rain,  the  heating  hail,  the  flaky 
snow,  are  described  in  so  many  little  passages  of 
symphony,  and  after  each  the  voiee  supplies  the 
interpretation.  Then  bursts  forth  the  choral  hymn  : 
''Again  the  eternal  vaults  resound  tlie  praise  of  God, 
and  of  the  second  day."  In  like  manner  another  song 
describes  the  separation  of  land  and  water,  the  rolling 
and  heaving  of  ocean,  the  emerging  of  mountain 
tops,  the  rivers  winding  through  wide  plains,  the 
purling  brooks.  And  another,  the  flight  or  song 
(whichever  is  most  characteristic)  of  the  birds,  the 
mounting  eagle,  the  lark,  the  cooing  of  the  doves, 
the  song  of  the  nightingale;  another,  the  roar  of  the 
lion,  the  leap  of  the  tiger,  the  contented  browsing  of 
the  cattle,  the  sporting  of  the  great  leviathan.  All 
this  is  so  exquisitely  executed,  and  presents  such  a 
variety  of  beautiful  novelties,  even  without  regard  to 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed,  that  we  almost 
forget  that  it  is  treason  against  the  true  spirit  of  the 
art,  and  a  playing  of  tricks  with  music. 

We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  beautiful  details  of 
this  great  work ;  nor  shall  we  speak  particularly  of 
the  surpassing  sweetness  and  melody  of  its  songs; 
nor  its  joyous  choruses,  which  are  wonderful  in  their 
way,  but  without  the  grandeur,  or  the  simplicity,  or 
the  progress  of  those  of  Handel ;  the  chorus  which 
closes  the  first  part — "  The  heavens  are  telling,"  being 
decidedly  greater  than  any  which  follow.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  chorus  does  not  bring  out  the  genius  of 
Haydn.  The  orchestra  and  the  symphony  are  his 
sphere;  and  it  is  as  an  orchestral,  descriptive  work, 
and  not  as  an  oratorio  in  the  high  religious  sense, 
that  we  are  most  interested  in  the  "'  Creation." 

How  far  music  may  imitate  or  describe  outward 
nature,  is  a  question  which  must  always  be  left  open. 
That  sounds  do  suggest  scenes  is  unquestionable. 
It  is  natural  when  hearing  an  orchestra,  to  think  of 
the  harmony  of  colors.  Some  sounds  in  nature  are 
actually  musical,  like  the  notes  of  birds,  and  the  fall 
of  water.  All  sounds  in  nature  make  music,  when 
heard  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  them  to  be- 
come well  blended.  Thus  motion  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  music  ;  we  speak  of  a  rushing,  glid- 
ing, falling,  rolling  passage  of  music.  Add  to  this 
all  the  associations  with  feelings  and  states  of  mind 
which  the  qualities  of  different  instruments  possess, 
and  it  is  evident  what  an  orchestra  can  do  in  this  way. 
If  it  is  not  allowable  to  describe  outward  objects  by 
music,  it  is  often  necessary  to  bring  up  outward 
objects  in  order  to  describe  music. 

A  piece  of  music  never  suggests  the  same  precise 
train  of  thought  to  any  two  hearers.  It  only  awakens 
the  same  feelings,  wins  them  to  its  mood.  If  then, 
incidentally,  all  these  little  descriptive  means  concur 
to  confirm  the  associations  which  naturally  arise  with 
every  feeling,  it  is  well.  But  to  aim  first  to  paint  a 
picture,  or  to  tell  a  story,  is  to  leave  the  true  and 
glorious  function  of  the  art,  to  make  it  do  what  it 
was  never  meant  to  do,  and  excite  the  same  kind  of 
admiration  which  a  mountebank  would  by  walking 
on  his  head.  Literal  description  of  objects  is  not  the 
province  of  music.  Music  has  all  the  vagueness  of 
the  feelings  of  which  it  is  the  natural  language;  but 
through  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  may  suggest  more 
than  words  can  tell. 

Thus,  when  we  are  told  that  Haydn,  in  composing 
a  symphony,  always  had  some  little  history  or  picture 
in  his  mind,  we  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  to  look 
for  such  a  story  or  picture  in  it,  when  we  hear  it;  but 
only  that  he  wrote  it  under  the  influence  of  such 
emotions  as  the  imagining  the  story  would  inspire. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  some  few  details  that  the 
"  Creation"  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  too  literal 
imitation.  We  can  pardon  some  few  freaks  and 
injurious  conceits,  when  they  are  so  exquisitely  done. 
But  in  its  whole  style  and  spirit  the  "  Creation"  is  an 
expression  of  feelings,  an  expression  of  childlike 
wonder  and  joy  and  gratitude  and  love.  It  expresses 
the  exhilaration  of  calm,  creative  activity.  It 
refreshes  the  mind  to  that  degree  that  all  sounds 
become  music  to  it.  In  inspires  us  with  all  the 
grateful  sensations  of  morning  and  spring.  And  we 
go  away  from  it  feeling  the  same  gratitude  for  it  that 
we  do  for  nature. 


HANDiii,  wore  an  enormous  white  wig,  and  when 
things  went  well  at  the  Oratorio,  it  had  a  certain  nod 
or  vibration,  which  manifested  his  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction. Without  it,  nice  observers  were  certain  that 
he  was  out  of  hanwr.—Dr.  Burney. 

Handel's  general  look  was  somewhat  heavy  and 
sour  ;  but  when  he  did  smile,  it  was  his  sire  the  sun, 
bursting  out  of  a  black  cloud.  There  was  a  sudden 
flash  of  inteUigencc,  wit,  and  good  humor,  beaming 
in  his  countenance,  which  I  hardlyjever  saw  in  any 
other. — Ibid, 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL   OF    MUSIC. 


Great  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  at 
Manchester,  England, 

(Correspondence  of  the  London  Timea,  April  14.) 

Tlie  collection  of  ancient   pictures,  wliich  is 
very  large  and  valuable,  wiU  be  exhibited  in  the 
south  gallery.      It  has   been  placed  under   the 
charge  of  Mr.  Scharf,  jlm.,  wiio  has  adojited  a 
somewhat  novel  plan  in  its  arrangement.    He  has 
proceeded  upon  the  broad  principle  of  devotino- 
one  entire  wall  to  the  works  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  masters,  and  the  other  to  tlie  productions 
of  Germany,  Flan(iers,  England,  and  all  qoun- 
tries  foreign  to  Spain  and  Italy.     But  that  is  not 
all.      The" pictures,  on  both  sides  of  the  gallery 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  so  that  the 
works  of  each  master  of  Italy  or  Spain  are  placed 
opposite  those  of  a  painter  belonging  to  some 
other  country   who  lived  in   the   same   period. 
Angelieo  da  Fies'ole,  for  example,  is  opposed  to 
John  Vau  Eyck,  Rubens  to  Guido,  and  Vandyke 
to  Velasquez,      The  lesser  divisions  of  schools, 
which    are    those   of  Tuscany, -Sienna,  Naples, 
Umbria,  Cologne,  Flanders,  Saxony,  and  Nurem- 
berg are  marked  by  being  kept  in  distinct  groups, 
and  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  parallel  lines 
one   over   the   other.      With  a  few  exceptions, 
which  will  presently  be  specified,  the  pictures 
exhibited  are   those   of  masters   who  floilrish^d 
between  the  years  1400  and  1700,  a  period  of 
three  centuries.    Tlie  latest  painting  in  the  gallerj' 
almost   corresponds   in   point  of.  date   with   the 
commencement  of  the  modern  English  school,  and 
consequently  .  no    place    is   given    here    to :  the 
productions  of  Hudson,  Hogarth,  Tliornhill,  Rich- 
ardson, or  any  of  the  English  masters  who  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

The  gallery  is  divided  into  three  main  halls, 
the  first,  next  the  transept,  being  devoted  to  the 
earlier  period  of  Art.  The  centre  of  the  end 
wall  is  occupied  by  a  picture  which  created  some 
sensation  in  the  Royal  Academy  two  years  ago, 
and  which  is  now  the  prqperty  of  the  tjueen.  It 
is  the  work  of  Leighton,  and  represents  the 
triumphal  procession  in  which  Cimabue's  picture 
of  the  Madonna  was  carried  through  the  sti-eets  of 
Florence.  On  either  side  of  it  are  displayed 
specimens  of  Italian  art,  from  the  classic  fresco 
paintings  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  and  the'  Catacombs 
down  through  the  feeble  attempts  of  Cimabue 
and  the  bold  and  inventive  pieces  of  Giotto  tp 
the  productions  of  the  14th  .century  and  the  dawn 
of  Art  in  Germany  and  Flanders.  Mr.  Scharf 
commences,  his  series  of  German,  Flemish,  and 
English  pictures  with  the  works  of  Van  Eycki 
which  are  followed  by  many  fine  specimens -of 
Grunewald,  Mabuse,  Matsys",  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
Holbein,  Rembrandt,  and  other  well-known  mas- 
ters, closing  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  last  hall 
with  paintings  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  The  contributions  of  Prince 
Albert  to  this  branch  of  the  exhibition  are  very 
extensive  and  important,  for  his  Royal  Highness 
possesses  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  examples 
of  early  German  art.  The  illustrations  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  art  commence  with  the  works  of 
Angelieo  da  Fiesole,  and  include  a  great  number 
of  pieces  by  Botticelli,  Perugino,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Velasquez, 
Muriljo,  and  other  eminent  masters,  ending,  like 
the  pictures  on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  year 
1700.  The  magnificent  equestrian  portrait  of 
Charles  I.,  froin  Windsor  Castle,  by  Vandyke, 
occupies  a  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallei-y 
corresponding  to  that  of  Leighton's  picture  at  the 
top. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  great  value  and  beauty  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  collection.  Such  a  display  of  master- 
pieces has  probably  never  before  been  witnessed 
in  England,  and  it  convincingly  proves  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Waagen  that  we  possess  art  treasures 
far^  surpassing  those  of  any  other  counby.  The 
series_  begins  -with  a  head  of  Christ  by  Angelieo 
da  Fiesole,  which  originally  formed  part  of  a 
fresco  representing  the  crucifixion.  Fiesole  is 
represented  by  another  picture— the  "Entomb- 
ment of  the  Virgin"— which  was  formerly  called 
a  Giotto,  and  as  such  was  engraved  by  D'Agiri- 
court.     His  works  are  followed  by  specimens  of 


Sancb'o  Botticelli,  with  his  wildness  of  form,  and 
pedantic  display  of  Greek  learning.,  Porugino, 
the  master  of  Raphael,  is  present  in  ,five  predella 
pictures,  contributed  by  Mr.  Barker,  and  in  a 
superb  altar  piece — the  Virgin  and  Child  en- 
throned, with  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Peter  on  either 
side — exhibited  by  Lord  Northmck.  One  'of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Raphael  is  the  "  Crucifixion," 
taken  from  Citta  di  Castello.,  painted  in  1500. 
Mr.  Fuller  Maithland  contributes  the  "  Agony  in 
,  tjie  Garden,"  mentioned  by  Vasari  in  his  Lives  of 
Painters.  Two  celebrated  Madonnas  are  fur- 
nished by.  Lord  Covvper;  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
exhibits  the  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  which  was 
formerly  iu  the  collection  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers, 
together  with  another  picture,  representing  the 
"Agony  in  the  Garden;"  and  Lord  Warwick 
sends  a  duplicate  of  the  "  Joanna  of  Aragon"  in 
the  Louvre.  Near  the  works  of  Raphael  is  placed 
a  "  Holy  Family"^if  Repona—hy  Bartolomep, 
the,  finest  specimen  of  that  master  in.  Englapd. 
Of  Michael  Angelo  we  have  the,  picture  repre- 
senting "  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria," 
which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Ottley, 
and  a  "  Holy  Family,"  unfinished,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Labouchere.  Michael  Angelo  is  followed  by 
specimens  of  the  early  Venetian  school,  repre- 
sented by  Andrea  Bellini  and  others,  and  by  the 
works  of  Francia,  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Raphael.  Further  on  the  glories  of  Venice 
present  themselves  to  view,  Titiap,  Tintoretto, 
Paul  Veronese,  and  their  contemporaries.  The 
"  Europa"  of  Titian  has  been  exhibited  by  Lord 
.Darnley,  and  here  also:  is  his  original  sketch  of 
the  celebrated  "  Gloria,"  or  apotheosis  of  Charles 
v.,  still  in  Spain.  The  "  Nine  Muses,"  by  Tin- 
toretto, has  been  lent  from  Hampton  Court,  and 
there'  are  no  fewer  than  five  large  allegorical 
subjects  by  Paul  Veronese.  The  Bolognese 
school  is  represented  by  Cc^racci  and  others.  A 
splendid  "  St.  Agnes,"  by  Domenichino,  has  been 
obtained  from  Windsor  Castle.  .Velasquez  and 
the  Spanish  masters  are  also  well  represented. 
The  portraits  of  Velasquez  are  hung  exactly 
opposite  those  by  Vandyke,  so  that  the  produc- 
tions bf  the  two  great  masters  of  portrait  painting 
may  be  studied  together,  an  advantage  for  which 
the  visitors  Ought  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Scharf. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Farrer,  arid  Mr. 
Hoskins  have  contributed  some  fine  specimens  of 
Velasquez.  Several  magnificent  Murillps  have 
been  furnished  by  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  the  Rev. 
.Thomas  Stanniforth,  and  Mr.  WilUain  Sterling. 
Among  the  specimens  of  ithe  academic  and 
decorative  style  of  painting  may  be  mentioned 
some  frescos  taken  from  a  palace  at  Milan.  They 
represent  the  contest  between  the  Centaurs  and 
the  LapithiB,  were  painted  by  Gambara,  and  have 
been  contributed  to  the  exhibition  by  Prince 
Albert.  Belo.w  MurlUo  are  some  of  the  later 
masters — the  natui-alists,  as  they  are  called^of 
Italy ;  and  the  series  closes  with  some  vigorous 
pieces  by  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  Ger- 
many, Flanders,  England,  and  other  coimtries 
foreign  to  Italy  and  Spain  is  very  extensive,  and 
embraces  some  splendid  specimens  of  art.  It 
begins  with  an  old  copy  of  a  famous  altar-piece, 
representing  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  by 
Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck,  formerly  in  the 
chapel  of  the  town-hall  at  Ghent.  The  curious 
Oribrd  picture,  by  Grunewald,  now  the  property 
of  Prince  Albert,  is  a  striking  feature  in  the 
collection ;  but,  admirable  as  it  is,  it  must  yield 
the  palm  to  the  celebrated  Mabuse,  representing 
the  "  Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  from  Castle 
Howard — a  picture  formidable  to  the  pre-Ra- 
phaelites  on  account  of  its  exquisite  finish  and  its 
selection  of  the  more  refined  objects  in  nature. 
Flanking  the  Mabuse  are  two  fine  pictures  fi-om 
Hampton  Court,  representing  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land and  his  Queen.  Lower  down  the  gallery  is 
the  "  Misers,"  by  Quentin  Matsys.  Rubens  is 
represented  by  several  of  his  most  splendid  pro- 
ductions. The  Queen  has  contributed  his  "  St. 
Martin  dividing  liis  cloak  with  a  Beggar;"  and 
Mr.  Mathew  Wyatt  exhibits  the  magnificent 
picture  of  "  Juno  setting  the  Eyes  of  Argus  in  a 
Peacock's  Tail."  Here  also  is  Tomyris  ordering 
the,  head  of  Cyru?  to.be  ba,thed  in, human  blood, 


and  among  a  number  of  other  pictures  are 
portraits  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  the  .Bishop  of 
Antwerp.  Several  e.xcellent  specimens  of  Sny- 
ders  have  been  contributed  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Sir  Pliilip  , 
Egerton.,  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
marketpieces  with  fish,  fruit,  and  flowers,  but 
there  are  also  one  or  two  boar  and  wolf  hunts. 
Of  Poussin  there  are  some  admirable  specimens 
from  the  galleries  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  and  Mr,,l\tox.  ,  In  additiqn 
to  the  "Triumph  of  Bacchu,s"  and  a,  "Holy 
Famil}-"  there  is  a  small  repetition  recently  found 
in  Dorsetshire  of  a  picture  called  the  "  Testament 
of  Eudamidas,"  by  Poussin,  which,  after  being 
engraved  with  great  care  in  France,  was  brought 
to  England  and  lost.  ,  The  Vandykes  fbriii,  in 
number  and  value,  an  important  part  of  the 
collection.  One  of  his  finest  portraits  is  that  of , 
Snyders,  the  .painter,  contributed  by  the  Earl  of  , 
Carlisle.  The  companion  portrait — that  of  Sny- 
der's wife — is  exhibited  by  Lord  Warwick.  It  is 
said  that .  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Lor^l 
Warwick  proposed  to  the.  then. Earl  of  Carlisle 
that  they  should  toss  for  the  possession,  of  the  ftwo 
pictures.  Whether  the  latter  nobleman  .wa,s 
willing  to  entertain  the  proposition  is  nqt  related, 
but  it  was  never  cari-jpd  put,  an,d  "  Snyders  and 
his  ,  wife"  ,  were  doomed  to  remain  separate ,  for 
some  time  longer.  They  are  npw  reunited  foi;  a 
time  at  Manchester.  Her  Majesty  has  contributed  ' 
several  Vandykes — among  others  the  ,  splendid 
ecjuestrian  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  already  noticed. 
The  "  Chikb-en  of  Charles  I."  have  likewise  been 
obtained  from  the  Loi)g,Roomin  AVindsor  Castle. 
Lord  de  Gray  is  also  an  important  contributor  of 
Vandykes.  One,  a  superb  picture,  represents 
three  children  (name  unknown)  standing  on  the 
steps  of  a  portico ;  painted  by  Vandyke  in.  the 
style  of, his, Genoese  period. ,  The  "  St.  Jerome,"  i 
with  the  angel  holding  a  peji — L'Ange  h  la  plume, 
as  it  is ,  called  jn  France — from  the  collectipn  of  , 
iLueien  Buoriaparte,  has  been  contributed  by  Mr. 
Lucy,  of  Charlcote-pavk.  The  works  qf  Vandyl^e 
are  followed  by  those  of  Sir  Anthony  More  and  i 
other  foreign  artistg  who  .visited  England  in  the 
1 7th  century.  We  then  come  fo  spsjcimens  of  the 
Dutch  school,  in  wliich  the  collection  is  particu- 
larly rich.  George  IV.  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Dutch  artists,  and  made  a  large  collection  of  their 
works,  of  which  a  consi(Jerable  number  have  been 
contributed  to  the  exljibition  by  the  Que«n.  Mr. 
Thomas  Ba.rpgi  ^^'-  Henry  Hope,  and ,  ,Miss 
Berdel  have  furnished  numerous  specimens  of 
Rembrandt,  Vanderveldt,  De  Koning,  Jan  Steen, 
Teniers,  and  other  Dutch  masters.  One  of  the 
most  striking,  pictures  at  the  close  of  the  series  is 
a  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  bj'  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  n^ore  prominent  pictures 
in  the  ancient  gallery.  Many  most  interesting 
specimens  have  necessarily  been  omitted.  We 
have  not  mei^^tioned,  for  example,  a  fragment  of 
a  curious  fresep .  representing  the  "Fall,  of  the 
Angels,"  by  Spinello  Aretino.  It  belongs  to  Mr. 
Layard,  who  rescued  it  from  destruction  ^pnie 
time  ago  in  Italy.  Vasari  relates  that  the  de^il 
was  painted  so  liideously  ugly  that  he  appeared 
to  Aretino  in  his  sleep  and  demanded  the  rea.sop 
of  such  uncivil  treatment.  The  answer  of  Aretino 
is  not  recorded,  but  the  story  runs  that  the  inter- 
view made  such  an  impression  upon  his  mind  that 
he  fell  into  a  melancholy  which  lasted  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Perhaps  it  is  improper  to  add  that  the 
provoking  researches  of  modern  critics^— Lord 
Lindsay  and  others — have  proved  that  Aretino 
lived  far  beyond  the  period  stated  by  Vasari,  and 
that  he  painted  some  of  his  best  works  after  his 
alleged  colloquy  ivith  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  , 
The  figure  of  his  Majesty,  unfortunateh',  is  not  ip 
the  fragment  contributed  by  Mr.  Layard  to  the 
exhibition. 

One  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Scharf  in 
the  formation  of  the  gallery  has  been  to  reunite, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
Orleans,  the  Solly,  and  the  Rogers  collections. 
He  has  succeeded  in  doing  so  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  visitor  will  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing, 
re-collected  in  these  galleries,  collections  which 
are  renowned  throughout  the  world.  ,,„,,•    j,  j..,,,| 
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From  my  Diary,  No.  2. 

Mat  9. — I  am  told  tliat  Mr.  Zerr.ilin  has  secured  ' 
an  orchestra  of  scventy-fiv?  members  for  the.  Festi- 
val. Excellent.  But  as  yet  no  intimation  has  been 
given  to  the  public,  that  I  have  noticed,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  programmes  which  they  are  to  execute 
at  the  miscellaneous  concerts.  Now,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  hope  tliat  a  large  portion  of  the  concert 
audiences,  will  consist  of  people  froifl  the  country  of 
musical  tastes,  but  who  have  never  liad  opportupity 
to  hear  grand  instrumental  perfoi'mances,  can  any- 
thing be  more  attractive  than  the  performance  of  , 
some  of  the  best  symphonies,  of  which  they  have 
read  and  heard  so  much  ?  Doubtless  this  is  intend- 
ed. Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  some  of  the 
best  overtures,  not  only  by  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  . 
Weber,  but  of  Anber  and  Rossini,  will  be  given. 

But  I  wish  to  ask  something  more ;  and.  as  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has  the  honor  of  the  con- 
ception and  the  responsibility  of  the  execution  of  the 
affair,  the  appeal  can  be  made  with  special  propriety 
to  it.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  Journal  of  Music 
recently,  that  wlicn  the  Society  was  young,  it  pursued 
a  bold  policy,  such  that  members  of  it  ventured  to 
send  an  order  to  Vienna,  to  the  greatest  of  then  liv- 
ing composers,  fpr  an,  .Oratorio,  though  .  his  works 
seem  to  hnv,e,been  known  in  Boston;  only  from  por- 
tions of  his  Cantata;,  "Christ,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives."  The  old  programmes  show  tha(  it  had  no 
fear  of  producing  music  of  composers  unknown  to 
the  public,  and  more  than  tjiat,  of  music  produced 
at  home.  Shaw's  cortipositions  were  stereotyped 
features  of  its  early  concerts,  and  John  Bray's  "Child 
of  Mortality,"  text  by  Mrs.  Rawson,  the  actreSs,  and 
afterward  famous  school  teacher,  was  another  great 
attraction. 

What  I  would  ask  then,  is  that  the  Same  policy  be 
now  followed  up,  and  that  at  the  orchestral  concerts 
specimens,  each  evening,  be  given  of  what  our  men, 
who  are  working  for  fame — pecuniary  profit  is  out 
of  the  question — are  doing  in  this  department  of  com- 
position. 

If  I  subscribe  to  a 'series  of  concerts  where  "  clas- 
sical "  music — that  is;  music  Whose  reputation  ife 
fixed — is  promised  me,  I  consider  myself  cheated, 
if  instead  of  Beethoven,  Haydn  or  Mozart,  the  works 
of  Balfe,  Wallace,  Verdi,  &c.,  are  placed  upon  the 
programme,  or  if  waltzes,  polkas  .and  quadrilles  drive 
out  symphony  and  overture.  But  if  I  do  hot  sub- 
scribe, and  am  free  to  take  a  ticket  Or  not,  the  case  is 
very  different.  I  can  st.ay  away  without  losing  my 
money  or  temper;  there  having  been  no  promise 
made  or  implied. 

The  concerts  at  the  Festiv.al,  save  the  oratorios, 
come  into  this  latter  category,  and  there  is  no  implied 
contract,  as  to  the  music  to  be  performed,  between 
the  managers  and  the  audience.  Here  is  a  legitimate 
opportunity  then  to  give  us  sdme  specimens  of  duv 
own  music. 

How  many  composers  of  orchestral  music  we  have 
in  our  midst  I  know  not.  I  only  knowjof  Southard ; 
but  ever  since  I  read  the  notices  of  the  production 
of  two  overtures  by  him,  at  a  time  wheii  I  was  ab- 
sent from  Boston,  I  have  had  a  great  desire  to  hear 
them.  But  would  the  public  care  to  hear  them  ■?  Not 
easy  to  decide,  that.  But  what  piece  could  he  put 
upon  the  programme  which  would  be  more  likely  to 
interest  an  audience  than  his  overture  to  the"  Scarlet 
Letter  ■?  "  Who  does  not  know  the  wondrous  ro- 
mance of  Hawthorne  ?  Who  h.as  not  felt  its  mystery, 
its  awful  power  ;  who  has  not  shuddered  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  human  soul  is  dissected  alive,  as  it 
were,  every  nerve  quivering  ?  Who  that  knows 
aught  of  orchestral  music,  but  would  gladly  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  whether  the  musician  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  interpreted  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  orchestra  '>  What  a  field  there  for  the 
composer !    Let  us  see  how  he  has  occupiec}  it. 


Again,  why  notbring  out  something  which,  while 
perfectly  novel,  could  not  fail. to  be.of  great  interest 
both  to  the  musician  and  the  general  public  1  Why 
not  give  the  large  audiences,  which  \yill  undoubtedly 
be  present,  the  chance  to  judge  gf  what  boys  are  ,ca-  , 
pable  ?  Could  there  be  any  objection  to  allowing 
the  Choristers'  School  to  sing  a  piece  or  two,  writ- 
ten originally  for  choirs  of  boys  and  men^  There 
is  music  enough  at  hand,  both  sacred  and'  secular, 
from  Allegri's  "Miserere,"  or  "  Siimmer  is  a  comin' 
in,"  which  Hawkins  says  "  is  the  most  ancient  Eng- 
lish song  with  the  mUsical  notes  attaehedj  perhaps 
anj'Where  extant,"  down  to  the  pieces  written  by 
Mendelssohn' and  o;hers  for  similiar  choins,  in 'Lon- 
don, Berlin  or  Leipzig 

,  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  originally  organ- 
ized, as  I  believe  its  constitution  says,  to,  improve 
the  public  taste  in  music,  and  fprward  the  art  in  genT 
eral  among  us,  has  here  opportunity  of  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  number  of  its  good  works  in  the  cause. 

New  York,  Mat  9. — Mr.  Eisfeld  gave  us  a 
riich  programme  at  his  last  soiree,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
the  instrumental  portion  was  concerned.  It  contain- 
ed Mozart's  beautiful  Quartet,  in  Eflat;  the  first 
of  the  two  op.  70  Trios  of  Beethoven  ;  and  four 
movements  from  the  great  master's  Septuor.'  The 
Quartet  of  Mozart  is  one  of  his  Very  best,  With  M 
his  characteristic  grace,  freshness,  and  fiill  of  beauty 
and  soul.  The  first  two  movements  were  veryin^ 
differently  plaj'cd,  I  regret  to  say.  The  night  Tt-as 
wai'm,  and  the  strings  of  the  first  violin  particularly, 
were  very  unruly.  But  later  this  deficiency  was 
mended,  and  in  the  rendering  of  fhe  Septuor,  (minus 
the  minuet  and  variations),  there  was  nothing  to  be 
wished  for.  Mr.  Ptchowski  played  the  piano- 
part  of  the  Trio  very  finely  indeed.  He  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  our  first  and  truest  artists.  The 
singer  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Henrietta  Beh- 
KENiy. '  She  has  improved  vastly  since' last  winter, 
when  I  heard  her  at  one  of  Mason  ^nd  Bergmann's 
concerts ;  but  she  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  cold,  or  some  other  indisposition,  as  it 
appeared  to  bo  quite  an  effort  for  her  to  sing.  ,  Alto- 
gether, however,  the  whole  concert  was  a  very  pleas- 
ing one,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  to,  the  very 
good  audience  assembled. 

The  Mendelssohn  Union,  at  their  third  concert, 
last  Thursday,  sang  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  a  Mag- 
nificat,  by  Mr.  Berge,  their  pianist.  I  regretted 
very  much  that  an  unavoid.able  engagement  prevent- 
ed my  attending,  as  I  wished  very  much  to  hear  the 
Requiem  once  more,  particularly  after  the  interesting 
articles  upon  it  which  have  lately  appeared  in  your 
paper. 

I  met  recently  with  an  interesting  little  book, 
which  has  made,  so  great  a  sensation  in  Germany 
that  the  first  edition  was  very  quickly  exhausted.  It 
is  entitled  :  "  Beethoven's  Piano-Forte  Sonatas,  an 
alyzed  for  friends  of  music,  by  Ernst  V.  Eltertein," 
who  also  calls  himself  the  author  of  "Beethoven's 
Symphonies  considered  according  to  their  ideal 
value."  There  are  many  very  good  and  new  ideas 
in  the  book,  and  I  should  think  that,  if  translated,  it 
might  be  very  useful  towards  rendering  the  master- 
pieces of  which  it  treats,  more  appreci.ated  and  bet- 
ter understood  by  our  public.  t 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Mat  12. — Our  Spring  sea- 
son h.as  been  well  filled  with  concerts.  '  Thalberg, 
Ole  Bull  and  others,  have  sung  and  gone.  Last 
Sunday  evening  we  had  the  first  Sunday  concert  in 
Springfield.  It  was  given  by  Mr.  Mozart,  of  Bos- 
ton, with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Fitzhcgh  and 
KiMBERLT,  of  this  city.  The  concert  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  music  of  a  high  order.  Mrs.  Mozart 
sang  her  solos  Tvith  great  skill  and  expression.    Miss 


TwiCHELL  in  "  He  was  despised,"  from  the  f^  Messi- 
ah," did  herself  great  credit.  _We  admire., her  voice 
the  more  we, listen  to  it.  Some  eighteen  hundred 
persops  w^re  present,  as  the  concert  was  a  frqp  one. 

A,  new  concert  troupe  is  now  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  our  curious  people.  A  band  of  negroes, 
owned  by  a  planter  in  Alabama,  showed  some  talent 
for  music  ;  their  master  gave  them  an  instructor ; 
they  excelled  so  much,  (so  the  story  goes),  that  he 
gave  them  perihission  to  concdrtize  about  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  buy  their  freedom.  He  then  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw,  of  this  city,  to  take 
charge  of  them,  and  they  now  are  singing  nightly  to 
full  houses  about  the  States.  Last  week  they  sang 
in  the  City  Hall,  in  this  place.  As  musicians,  the 
slaves  are .  lacking.  Their,  pars  are  imperfect;  yet 
for  ignorant  persons  they  do  remarkably  well.    , 

The  "  Springfield  Musical  Institute  "  has.adjoi^rned 
rehearsals  till  October  next. 

Another  association  has  been  prganized  among  the 
armorers  at  the  TJ.  S.  Arsenal,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Armorer's  Musical  Institute."  It  has  an  or- 
chestra of 'Sixteen  pieces^  and  a  chorus  of  some  sev- 
enty. The  enterprise  was  started  and  brought  into 
successful  operation  by  Mr.  Albert  Allin,  Mr. 
George  Hcebard  andothers,  anil  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  permanent  institution  among  the  armorersL 
They  propose  giving  a  concert  early  in  the,  Fall,  i,   • 

Mrs.  FANjiy  Xejible  gave  a  reading. of  Shak- 
speare's  "  Twelfth  Night,"  lapt  evening,  in  Hampden 
Hall,  to  a  large  and  highly  appreciative  audience. 
Her  reading,  like  Thalberg's  playing,  is  as  near  per- 
fection as  can  be  conceived. 

"   '        A'd  LibitiJm. 
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,    BOSTOlf,  MAY  1(3,  1857, 

NOTICE.-A  FESTIVAL  PAPEE. 

The  next  number  of  DwiGHT'.s  Jouknal  OF 
Music  icill  be  issued  two  days  in  adoance,  viz., 
on  Thursday, ■immediateli/  after  the' first  morning 
cdncert  of  the  Festival.  Thii  special  edition  wilt 
be  increased  'in  size  bi/dt  least  Jbnr  pa ffis,  and  will 
probably  i  contain  'Mr.  WiStHrOp's  '  Iridufjurdl 
Address,  entire,  frovi  copylcindly  furnished  by  the 
author,  together  with  descriptive  analyses  of  the 
three  Oratorios  to  be  performed,  brief- notices  of 
the  instrumentd}  -inuilc,  some  Mifory  of  Musidal 
Festivals,  and 'such  other  matter  df  special  ihtereSt 
during  that  week  as  shall  make  it  properly  a  FfcS- 
TivAL  Number  of  ?/ie /ournaZ.  ■    i 

For  sale  at  the  •Music  Hall  on  Thursday  after-^ 
noon,  and  at  the  pefiodicid  Mo)-es;  §'C.  "Price  Five 
cents.  '■  ' '  '  ' 

The  .Journal  of  the  uteek  folloioirtg  will'contaih 
a  fidl  descrijition  and  review  of  the  Festival. 

To  Advertlsers. —  The  increased,  circulation 
of  the  Journal  during  the  Festival  week  and  the 
week  fallowing,  make  it  a  desirajjle  medium  fo,r 
the  advertising  of  musical  and  other  artistic  matters. 


THE    FESTIVAL, 

We  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  great  musical  event  of  next  week;.  .  Those. 
three  days  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  will,  if  we 
mistake  not,  inaugurate  the  custpm  of  grand 
Oratorio,  Festivals,,  after, the  manner  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  this  country.  We  -say  Oj-atorso, festivals, 
because  out  of  Oratorios,  and  that  means  essen- 
tially the  oratorios  of  Handel,  aiid  out  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  grand  combinations  .of  forces  for  the 
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realization  of  their  sublime  effects,  the  whole 
thing  grew.  Oratorios,  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, ever  since  the  great  Handel  Commemora- 
tion in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784,  have  formed 
the  back-bone  of  such  entertainments.  But  of 
course  they  offer  motive  opportunity  and  at 
the  same  time,  for  mixed  perfoniiances  of  or- 
chestral and  vocal  music.  The  gathering  of 
artists  and  great  audiences,  and  all  the  excite- 
ment kindled  up  by  such  an  occasion,  cannot  but 
give  an  impulse  to  the  love  of  noble  music  and 
to  the  high  religious,  social  and  artistic  sentiments 
to  which  it  speaks. 

In  England,  where  such  Festivals  originated, 
(the  annual  meetings  of  the  three  choirs  of  Wor- 
cester, Gloucester  and  Hereford  date  back  to 
1724,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sons  of  the  clergy,  to  1712,  two  years  before 
Handel  went  to  England — but  then  there  were 
no  oratorios),  they  have  always  been  for  charita- 
ble objects.  Handel's  inspirations  have  been 
there  the  bond  of  union  between  music  and  char- 
ity. Here,  with  us,  it  is  first  necessary  to  see  if 
music  can  sustain  itself;  here  it  will  be  public 
blessing  and  chaiity  enough  if,  by  a  festival,  we 
can  put  great  performances  of  music  upon  a  safe 
and  self-supporting  footing,  and  enable  our  socie- 
ties of  amateurs  and  artists  to  practice  it  and 
keep  themselves  in  a  condition  to  supply  us  with 
it. 

Of  course  we  are  not  yet  in  a  state  to  do  any- 
tliing  that  can  bear  comparison  musically  with 
what  is  done  in  England.  But  we  can  make  a 
good  beginning.  Our  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety, who  take  the  initiative,  are  pretty  much  the 
only  permanent  nucleus  we  have  for  such  an  en- 
terprise ;  whereas  in  England,  choirs  and  orches- 
tras, in  constant  practice,  are  ready  at  a  moment's 
call,  and  all  the  greatest  solo  artists  of  the  world 
are  within  easy  reach — through  the  electric  tele- 
graph of  a  long  purse.  The  whole  business  of 
Festivals  is  there  organized  into  a  system  ;  their 
preparations  are  begun  at  least  a  year  before- 
hand. Here  the  time  is  short ;  it  was  necessary, 
to  avail  ourselves  of  so  good  a  season  as  the 
annual  May  Anniversaries,  to  press  matters  some- 
what, and  do  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  a 
short  time.  We  apprehend  our  friends,  not  only 
from  the  country,  but  at  home,  will  be  surprised 
to  find  what  good  things  can  be  done.  The  man- 
agers wiU  make  no  rash  adventure ;  they  have 
wisely  chosen  for  this  first  festival  the  most  fa- 
miKar,  sterling  oratorios,  which  most  of  our  sing- 
ers know  by  heart,  the  incomparable  "  Messiah  " 
of  Handel,  and  the  "  Creation  ; "  to  which  add 
"  Elijah,"  v/hich  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  many. 

For  the  miscellaneous  concerts  of  Thursday 
and  Friday  afternoons,  and  Saturday  mornino-, 
the  programmes  are  not  yet  fidly  detei-mined; 
but  we  can  name  the  orchestral  pieces.  The 
"  Choral  SjTnphony,"  as  we  had  presentiment, 
has  to  be  abandoned,  because  all  our  solo  singers 
shrink  from  it.  But,  no  mean  substitute  has  been 
provided  for  Saturday  morning  in  Beethoven's 
glorious  No.  7,  which  like  all  the  pieces,  will  be 
played  by  an  orchestra  really  outnumbering 
the  seventy-five  instruments  announced.  Other 
features  of  that  same  morning  will  be  Beethoven's 
Leonora  overture  (No.  3),  Mendelssohn's  Uelri- 
den  or  "  Fingal's  Cave  "  overture,  and  the  Scherzo 
from  his  "  Scotch"  Symphony.  In  Thursday's 
concert  we  are  to  have  Beethoven's  overture  to 


"  Coriolanus"  (!),  the  AUegi-etto  to  his  8th  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Tannhailser  and  •'  Tell"  over- 
tures. Friday  atternoon  :  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony,  the  overture  to  Euryanlhe,  March 
from  Lohengrin,  &c.  &c.  Besides  solos,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  each  time. 

The  choir  will  number  about  GOO  voices,  and 
the  orchestra  some  80  instruments.  For  the  ac- 
commodation of  this  great  body  the  stage  will  be 
brought  forward,  and  seats  run  up  into  the  side 
galleries,  presenting  the  choir  in  an  amphitheatri- 
cal  form.  The  sight  thereof,  with  the  statue  of 
Beethoven  above  and  behind  all,  will  be  truly 
imposing ;  but  sight  and  sound  I — of  that  hereafter. 

As  to  the  solo  singers,  negotiations  still  pending 
with  one  or  two  famous  artists,  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  announce  the  Hst  definitively  at  present. 
Among  those,  who  will  surely  take  part  more  or 
loss  in  all  the  oratorios,  we  may  mention :  So- 
prani, Mrs.  Elliot  (Anna  Stone),  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs.  Mozart  and  Mrs.  Hill; 
Alti,  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  (in  the  "  Mes- 
siah" and  "Elijah,")  and  Miss  J.  Twichell ; 
Tenors,  Mr.  Simpson,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  C. 
R.  Adams  ;  Basses,  Mr.  Leach  and  Dr.  Guil- 
mette,  of  New  York,  (the  latter  is  said  to  be 
very  fine  in  the  part  of  Elijah.)  The  Double 
Quartet  in  Elijah  will  be  sung  by  the  "  Mozart" 
and  the  "  Ball "  Quartets ;  and  the  Angel  Trio  by 
the  three  boys  of  Mr.  Cutler's  Cathedral  choir. 

On  Thursday  we  shall  have  more  to  tell.  The 
gathering  will  undoubtedly  be  great,  and  our 
friends  should  lose  no  time  in  going  to  the  music 
store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson,  and  select- 
ing their  seats  for  the  three  days. 


The  Pianists  Classified. 

There  is  a  German  newspaper  published  in 
New  York,  called  the  New  Yorker  Criminal 
Zeitung,  which  we  take  to  be  a  sort  of  "  Police 
Gazette,"  or  journal  of  the  courts,  the  prisons 
and  the  scenes  of  crime.  It  appears  that  it  is 
also  not  without  its  corner  for  Art  criticisms ;  and 
this  congenial  organ  has  some  rare  musical  ad- 
venturer chosen  for  the  following  article,  signed 
"  Dr.  A.  Bernt,"  under  the  title :  "  Brief  Cata- 
logue of  the  greatest  living  Pianists  and  Compo- 
sers for  the  Piano-Forte,  with  notices  of  their 
special  qualification."  The  Musical  Review 
translates  it,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  the 
rumor  that  the  signature,  as  given  above,  is  a 
nom  de  plume,  and  that  the  author's  actual  name 
may  easily  be  divined  from  the  article  itself: 

A.  Stars  of  the  First  Maffnitiide :  Franz  Liszt,  born 
in  Hungary;'  GXJSTAV  SATTEB,  born  in  Vienna; 
Henry  Litolff,  of  Mecklenburg  ;  Sigismund  Thalberg, 
of  Geneva;  Alfred  Jaell,  of  Trieste;  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  of  Vienna. 

B.  Stars  of  the  Second  Mar/nitwh :  Clara  Schu- 
mann, Caroline  Pleyel,  Anton  Rubinstein,  Alexander 
Dreyshock,  AdolpliHenselt.  Carl  Meyer. 

C."  Stars  of  the  Third  ilagnitmle :  L.  M.  Gottschalk, 
William  Mason,  Julius  Schulhoff,  Richard  Hoffman, 
Hans  Ton  Bulow,  Maurice  Straltosch.  (Hans  von 
Bulow  and  Maurice  Strakosch  !) 

Geniality  in  Playinr; :  1,  Liszt;  2,  SATTER;  3, 
Litolft. 

Conception :  1,  Liszt ;  2,  SATTER ;  3,  Clara  Schu- 
mann. 

Finished  Technicals:  1,  Liszt;  2,  SATTER;  3, 
Breyschock. 

Toucli  and  Clcartiess :  1,  Thalberg ;  1,  Jaell ;  3, 
SATTER. 

Classical  Players :  1,  SATTER  (unsurpassed  as  a 
player  of  Beethoven.)  2,  Liszt;  3,  Clara  Schumann; 
i.  Jaell. 

Universality  of  Talent :  1  and  2,  Liszt  and  SATTER. 

Sirjht-Readinq :  1  and  2,  Liszt  and  SATTER. 

Endurance :  1  and  2,  Liszt  and  SATTER. 

Individual  Superioi-ities :  Thalberg,  runs  and  pas- 
sages, singing  tone;  Breyschock,  octaves,  sixths,  and 
jumps;  Be  Meyer,  powerful  harmonies;  SATTER, 
orchestral  imitations  (what  are  they  ?) ;  Rubinstein, 
flexibility  of  wrists;  Mason,  runs  with  alternate  hands. 


First  in  every  tiling:  (!)  1,  Liszt;  2,  SATTER. 

Of  the  Old  School:  1,  Thalberg;  2,  Jaell;  3,  Schul- 
hoft'';  4,  Pleyel;  5,  Strakosch;  6,  Mason,  (although  a 
pupil  of  Liszt's.) 

Of  the  New  School:  1,  Liszt,  2,  Litolff;  3,  De 
Meyer;  4,  Henselt;  5,  Clara  Schumann;  6,  Rubin- 
stein ;  7,  Bulow. 

Of  the  Newest  School:  (!)  GUSTAV  SATTER. 

COMPOSERS. 

1.  Oriyinnl:  Liszt,  De  Meyer,  Thalberg,  SATTER, 
Gottschalk,  Henselt. 

2.  Ecitialbj  happy  in  Modern  and  Classical  Music  ; 
SATTER,  Litolff. 

3.  Of  the  Broad,  Grand  Style :  SATTER,  Liszt. 

4.  Of  the  Small  Style:  Gottschalk,  Mason. 

.5.  Of  Spirit  and  carrying  out,  ( Durchfiihrung): 
Liszt,  SATTER,  Henselt,  De  Meyer. 

6.  Of  Sweetness :  Henselt,  Thalberg,  and  some- 
times Mason. 

7.  Difficulty  in  Technicals  :  Liszt,  SATTER,  Hen- 
selt, Drevschock,  Thalberg,  De  Meyer,  Litolff. 

8.  Difficulty  in  Conception :  Liszt,  SATTER. 

9.  Founders  of  Sciwols :  Liszt,  SATTER,  (!)  Thal- 
berg. 

The  Three  Greatest  Players  in  the  World  : 

1.  Franz  Liszt,  in  every  respect. 

2.  GUSTAV  SATTER,  in  every  respect. 

3.  Sigismund  Thalberg,  in  his  own  style. 

This  criminal  classification  is  delightfully  au- 
dacious and  in  some  points  laughably  ingenious. 
What  a  sly  thrust  that  contrast,  for  example,  be- 
tween composers  of  the  "  broad,  grand,"  and  the 
"  small  style  !  "  The  list  is  most  remarkable  for 
its  omissions ;  to  say  nothing  of  some  pianists  and 
composers  in  this  country,  of  no  mean  reputation, 
where  are  the  names  of  Sterndale  Bennett, 
Charles  Halle,  Wilhelmina  Clauss,  (now  Mme. 
Szavady),  Arabella  Goddard,  Willmers,  Prudent, 
Stephen  Heller,  Herz,  &e.  ?  All  such  may  per- 
haps thank  their  stars,  of  whatsoever  magnitude, 
that  they  do  not  shine  in  the  criminal  firmament. 


Ole  Bull's  Concerts. — A  very  large  and  very 
enthusiastic  audience  were  attracted  to  the  Tremont 
Temple  last  Saturday  evening,  by  the  announcement 
of  a  farewell  concert  by  the  Norwegian  master  of 
that  most  sympathetic  and  eloquent  of  instruments, 
the  violin.  Indeed  there  was  something  like  a 
rekindling  of  the  old  interest  and  excitement  which 
attended  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  when  wc  had 
heard  no  other  great  violinist  and  when  the  now  very 
common  phenomena  of  dazzling  virtuosity  were  new 
to  us.  With  Ole  Bull  it  was  always  in  a  great  degree 
a  personal  charm;  the  look  and  air  of  genius,  a 
certain  taking  eccentricity,  the  magnetism  of  the  man, 
his  remarkable  sympathy  with  his  instrument,  and 
the  free,  fantastic,  quasi  extempore  structure  of  his 
music,  full  of  singular  conceits,  effects  and  variations, 
which  were  astonishing  then,  but  which  we  have  since 
found  to  be  in  great  measure  the  common  property 
and  trick  of  solo-players.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  the 
fascination  of  the  man  not  gone;  indeed  the  very 
sight  of  him  enlisted  a  new  yet  saddened  interest; 
his  manly  form  bent  by  the  weight  of  trouble,  his 
head  grown  grey  with  care  and  trial  rather  than  age, 
his  face  pale  and  serious,  yet  the  same  fire  beaming 
from  his  great  eyes.  He  was  evidently  inspired  by 
the  warmth  of  his  reception. 

He  played  much  better  (especially  in  better  tune) 
than  when  we  heard  him  last,  a  few  years  ago.  His 
tone,  through  the  whole  compass,  is  surpassingly  rich 
and  beautiful;  indeed  we  find  about  the  chief  charm 
of  his  playing  in  the  pure  beauty  of  the  tone  as  tone. 
And  although  he  plays  you  nothing  new,  although  he 
always  brings  you  the  same  concert  pieces,  and  all 
his  arts  and  figures  are  as  stereotyped  as  those  of 
others,  yet  there  is  no  denying  a  certain  fervor  in  his 
giving  voice  to  them,  a  certain  close  sympathy  of  his 
own  heart  strings  with  the  strings  of  his  instrument, 
peculiarly  his  own.  Of  his  technical  excellencies  the 
most  remarkable  are,  as  hei-etofore,  his  perfect 
staccato  runs,  the  purity  of  his  harmonics,  the  line 
connection  and  shading  of  the  tones,  and  above  all, 
an  art  which  he  possesses  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
that  of  phiying  quartet  passages  in  harmony,  with 
distinct  individualizing  of  the  parts,  the  middle  parts 
often  moving.     This  was  exemplified  in  the  intro- 
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diiction  to  bis  "  Mother's  Prayer,"  the  best  of  the 
pieces  whieb  he  reproduced  to  us  that  evening.  For 
the  rest  his  selections  were  hacUnied  and  comnion- 
plnce;  it  is  for  much  smaller  men  than  Ole  Bull  to 
write  and  keep  repeatii)fi  variations  upon  the  "  Car- 
nival," upon  "  Yankee  Doodle"  and  '-Pop  goes  the 
Weasel,"  or  even  npon  licllini's  "Eonieo"  As 
musical  composition,  whether  in  the  technical,  or  the 
poetic  and  creative  sense,  all  this  must  pass  for 
naught,  for  child's  play.  But  what  a  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  hear  such  talent  of  expression,  as  this 
that  dwells  in  Ole  Bull,  exhibiting  itself  in  glowing 
interpretations  of  noble  works,  like  the  violin  Con- 
certos of  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  I  or, 
best  of  all,  to  bear  a  Beethoven  Quartet,  with  him 
for  leading  violin  I 

As  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  concert,  Mr. 
Ukessler  is  a  pianist  of  fair  routine  ability  ;  Mr. 
George  Harrison  has  a  delicate  tenor,  and  sings 
an  English  ballad  agreeably ;  and  Mr.  Horncastle's 
comic  exti'avaganzas,  a  la  Hatton,  {only  in  costume, 
and  not  playing  bis  own  accompaniments,  which  was 
the  charm  of  Hatton),  might  be  called  either  amu- 
sinsr,  or  ludicrous,  as  one's  mood  inclined  him. 

To-night  Ole  Bull  takes  his  last  leave  of  Bos- 
ton, in  a  concert  at  the  Music  Hall,  when  his  own 
selection  of  pieces  will  be  much  better,  including  his 
Polacca  (lunrriera,  the  variations  on  Nel  cor  piu,  his 
Pastoral  ConceHo,  &c.,  &c. 

ILr  The  Festival  crowds  all  else  out  this  week. 


OXjES      3BXT31.Xji'S 
GRAND     FAREWELL     CONCERTS. 

OJj'E  "BVTjJj  respecffiiUy  announcps  that,  at  the  request 
of  Dumerous  friends,  he  will  give  his  SECOND  and  pof^itively 
LAST 

GSAWD  FASSWE.ll  C0ICSE.T, 

AT    THE    BOSTON    MUSIC    HALU, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  May  16th,  1857, 

"Which  will  be  in  English — assisted  by  the  following  talent : 

Mr.  Geor$;e  Harrison, 

The  celebrated  English  Ballad  Singer, 
Mr.  Horncastle,  the  great  English  Buffo  Singer, 

(Of  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Opera  troupe)  and 
Mr.  William  Dressier, 

The  talented  Pianist  and  Composer. 

Tickets,  50  cents,  may  be  had  at  Russell  &  Richardson's, 
where  seats  may  be  secured  without  extra  charge, — also  at  the 
door.    Ushers  Tvill  be  in  attendance  to  show  visitors  their  seats. 

[I^Doors  opftn  at  7— Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

FAREWELL  CONCERT  OF 

The  Committee  of  Management  bes;  to  announce  that  Miss 
LOUISA  PYNE  will  give  ber  Last  Concert  in  America  at  the 
BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  on 

Monday  Evening,  May  18,  1857, 

having  engaged  passage  in  the  Steamer  Europa,  which  leaves 
Boston  for  Liverpool  on  the  20th  inst. 

Miss  LOUISA   PYINTE 
Will  be  assisted  by 

Miss  SUSAN  PYNE, 

-Mr.  WILLIAM  HARRISON, 

And  other  Eminent  Artists. 

The  following  Letter,  with  the  names  of  the  Committee,  is 
submitted  to  the  Musical  Public  : 
To  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  New  York. 
Madam ;  The  undersigned,  learning  that  you  are  to  sail  from 
this  port  for  England  on  the  20th  inst-,  ask  for  ourselves,  and 
in  behalf  of  your  many  friends  in  this  city,  that  you  will  give 
a  Farewell  Concert  at  the  Music  Hall,  on  Mondiy  Evening,  the 
18th  inst.     We  will  appoint  a  Committee  of  Arningements  for 
the  Concert,  and  have  everything  in  readiness  on  jour  arrival 
here,  which  we  understand  will  be  on  Monday  morning  nest. 
Boston,  11th  of  May,  1857. 

To  this  letter  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  has  returned  an  answer  of 
acceptance,  couched  in  the  most  grateful  and  amiable  terms. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Acting  Committee : 
Edward  C.  Bates,        Henry  Lee,  Jr.,        Theron  J.  Dale, 
John  E.  Thayer,  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  H.  Harris, 

John  U.  Eastburn,     Ives  G.  Bates,  Charles  Larkin, 

Francis  Welch,  George  B.  Blake,       George  Bacon, 

Thomas  Wetmore,      Joseph  N.  Howe,      John  Foster, 
Elijah  Williams,  Albert  Glover,  E.  D.  Brigham, 

Henry  W.  Pickering,  Bavid  Kevins,  Chsrles  Halo. 

The  Committee  have  fixed  the  price  of  tickets  at  FIFTY 
CENTS,  to  be  had  at  music  stores  of  Russell  &  Richardson, 
E.  H.  Wade,  and  Oliver  Bitson,  Washington  street,  also  at  the 
Hotels  and  at  the  Hall  in  the  evening. 

No  more  tickets  will  be  issued  than  can  be  comfortably  ac- 
commodated. 

The  Programme,  with  particulars,  will  ba  issued  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  it  is  presumed  that  this  concert  will  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  interesting  that  has  ever  been  offered 
to  the  musical  public. 


AT    THE     MUSIC    HALU    IN    BOSTON, 

On  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  of  May, 

— BI 

THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 

With  a  Ciiokus  of  Six  Hundred,  and 
An  Orchestra  op  Seventy-Five. 


The  Festival  will  commence  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
(Tliursdaj',)  at  10  o'clock,  with  an  Address  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  by  the 

Hon.  ROBERT  C.  AVINTHROP, 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  the 

Oratorio  of  the  "CREATION,"  by  HAYDN- 

In  the  Afternoon  there  will   be  a  GRAND  MISCELLANEOUS 

AND  ORCHESTRAL  CONCEltT,  by  the  Full  OrcUestra 

of  more  than  Seventy-Five  performers,  varied  with  Selections 

of  Vocal  Music,  commencing  at  S}i  o'clock, 

Friday  Morning,  32cl,  at  10,ia'  o'clock,  tlie 

*' ELIJAH,"  by  MENDELSSOHN, 

and  at  3}<   o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  MISCELLANEOUS  CONCERTi 

similar  to  the  one  of  the  day  preceding. 

On  Saturday  Morniner,  33d,  at  lOK  o'cloclc, 

A  GRAND  MISCELLANEOUS  &  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT, 

And  on  Saturday  Eveninjj,  at  7^  o'clock, 

HANDEL'S    *' MESSIAH," 

with  which  the  Festival  will  close. 


O*  Tickets  for  the  Course,  with  reserved  seats,  at  Five 
Dollars  each,  are  now  ready,  at  Mesrirs.  Russell  &  Richard- 
son's, No.  291  Washington  Street. 

L.  B,  BARNES,  Sec't. 


ORGAN-HAKMONITTMS, 

OROAN-MEI.ODli^ONS, 

——AND 

3vnor>EL    nvEEiLOiDEOisrs, 

MADE   BY 

MAS  OF  .§r  HAMLIF, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 


These  instruments  have  been  awarded  the  Highest  Premium 
in  every  Fair  at  which  they  have  been  exhibited,  having  been 
in  competition  with  instruments  from  all  of  the  principal  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country.  During  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November,  1856,  we  were  awarded  no  less  than 

TEW  FIRST  PREMIUMS, 
consisting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas.     Our  in- 
struments are  also  recommended  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
by  the  most  eminent  musicians,  organists  and  pianists  in   the 
country,  among  whom  are  the  following  : 

SIGISMUND    THALBERG, 

Lowell  Mason,  George  James  "Webb, 

"William  Mason,  George  P.  Root, 

"Wm.  P.  Bradbury,      Gustave  Satter, 

G.  "W.  Morgan,  L.  H.  Southard, 

John  H.  Willcox,         Carl  Zerrabn, 
S.  A.  Bancroft,  H.  S.  Cutler, 

"W.  K.  Babcock,  E.  Bruce. 

The  Organ-ITarmomum  is  a  new  musical  instrument,  made 
only  by  the  undersigned,  containing  two  rows  of  keys,  four 
sets  of  reeds,  and  eight  stops.  It  is  equally  appropriate  for 
use  of  Churches  and  in  Parlors,  being  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  both  secular  and  sacred  music. 

Price  of  Melodeons, from  «60  to  S^150 

Price  of  Organ-Melodeon , 200 

Price  of  Organ-IIarmonium, 350 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium ,  pedal  base, 400 

D^^  Elegant  illustrated  pamphlets,  {32  pages  8vo.)  contain- 
ing complete  description  of  each  style  and  size  of  instruments, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application  to 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  ChaTles^)  Boston,  Ms. 

3sr.   r>.   cottoint, 

DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

drngrubincjs  anii  |Jiaintings, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

AND 

MANUFACTURER     OF     FRAMES, 
No.  373  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS   FOR  BALE 

Oir.    ru^IKTTHsTGS 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  aa  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FKEBLT. 

Also  materials  for    WATER  COLOR,   CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 


V/ILUIIBLE  MUSiG  BOOKS 

IlKCENTLY   PUIIUSIIED    IIY 

OXjI'VEH    IDITS03Sr    Sc   CO- 
No.  115  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON. 

VOCAL. 

Bassini's  Method  for  the  Voice, 4  00 

Cooke's  Singing  Method:  Revised  edition, 3  00 

Roudinella's  76  Exercises  in  Vocalization 1  00 

Bal<er's  Church  Music, 75 

Baker's  School  Music  Book 30 

Bay  State  Collection  of  Church  Music 50 

The  Beethoven  Collection  of  Sacred  Music  :  new- 
ly revised  and  enlarged 1  00 

The  Mozart  Collection  of  Sacred  Music.    By  E. 

Ives,  Jr., 75 

The  Choralist :  Sacred  Choruses,  Anthems,  &c. 

21  numbers,  each 12 

The  Opera  :  Operatic  Choruses,    12  numbers,  each  25 
The  Memorare  :  A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  2  50 
Psalms  of  Life  :  Spiritual,   Progressive  and  Re- 
formatory  cloth 75 

Do morocco,  1  00 

Hohmann's  Practical  Course  of  Vocal  Instruction. 

(.Xuvcnile,)  No.  1 20 

The  Musical  A  B  C.     By  E.  Ives,  Jr 20 

The  Musical  Reader.     New  Method  of  Vocal  In- 
struction.    By  E.  Ives,  Jr 1  00 

Fireside  Melodies  :  A  collectionof  Songs,  Glees,  &c.  50 
The  Musical  "Wreath  :  A  Collection  of  Songs,  with 

Piano  accompaniment, 1  00 

Euphonia  :  A  Glee  Book,  by  Heubercr  and  Pera- 

beau, 50 

The  Harp  :   A   Collection   of  Glees    for  Female 

Voices 50 

Our  Saviour  :  A  Juvenile   Oratorio,  by  W.  Wil- 
liams,  2o 

The  Storm-King  :  A  Cantata,  by  B.  F.  Baker 25 

The  Sabbath  School ;  A  Collection  of  Tunes,  &c.,..25 
Moore's  Encyclopedia  of  Music, 4  00 

mSTBtTMEN  T  All. 

FenoUosa's  Piano-Forte  Method 2  00 

The  Modern  Pianist.     By  Ascher 75 

II  Trovatore.     {Piano  Solo, ) 2  00 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor.     {Piano  Solo,) 2  00 

Concertina,    {English,)   without  a   Master.     In- 
structions and  Music 50 

Concertina,  (German,)   Instructions,  with  select 

Music 50 

Jewett's  National  Flute  Teacher.     Instructions  ) 

and  Music,  \ 

Jewett's  National  Violin  Teacher.  do.  50 

Jewett's  Flutina  and  Accordeon  Teacher,  do.  50 

Jewett's  Book  of  Duets,  Trios  and  Quartets,  for 

Flute  and  VioHn 60 

Bach's  48  Preludes  and  Fugues,  in  two  vols 5  00 

Kreutzer's  40  Studies  for  the  Violin 1  50 


50 


PUBLISHED    BY 

OLIVER   DITSON    &    CO. 

Oratorio  of  Creation,  (  arranged  for  organ  or  ^  1  25 
Oratorio  of  Messiah,  J  piano,  by  John  Bishop,  5    1  25 

Oratorio  of  Moses  in  Egypt, 1  50 

Oratorio  of  Engedi,  by  Beethoven, 1  00 

Sacred  Chorus  Book,  edited  by  White  and  Gould,  1  50 

Guignard's  (A.)  Mass,  for  four  voices, 1  00 

Zimmer's  (M.  T.)  Mass,  for  Soprano,  Tenor -and 

Bass 2  00 

Mozart's  Requiem,  (Fifteenth Mass,)  Latin  and  ^  ,  nn 
English  words,  5  ^  "" 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass do.  1  00 

Beethoven's  Mass,  in  C do.  75 

Haydn's  Third  Mass,  in  D, do.  75 

De 'Monti's  Mass,  in  B  flat, do.  67 

The  Stabat  Mater,  by  Rossini do.  1  00 

The  Stabat  Mater,  by  Fry, do.  4  00 

Hayter's  Selection  of  Chants  for  the  Episcopal 

Church, 50 

Bird's  One  Hundred  Single  and  Double  Chants, ...38 

The  Church  Manual,  by  Bissell 1  00 

WilHs's  Church  Chorals, 50 

The  Harmonia  Sacra,  containing  short  Anthems, 

Chants,  &c 75 

The  Churcli  Melodist :  a  collection  of  Psalm  tunes, 

bvE.  L.White 75 

The  Congregational  Harp,  by  L.  B.  Barnes 75 

Modern  Harp,  by  White  and  Gould, 75 

American  Harp,"  by  Charles  Zeuner 75 

The  Sabbath  Harp 75 

Handel   Collection  of  Church   Music,  by  A.  N. 

Johnson, 75 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  :  a  Collection  of  Church  Music, 

by  W.  Williams 75 

The  Antiquarian :  a  Collection  of  Old-fashioned 

Church  Music, 75 

The  Transient  and  Eternal :  an  Ode,  by  Romberg,  25 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


ATB;EN;SlU]yE    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
by  the    BOSTON  ATI-IBNyEOM   and   the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenaeuni,  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  otliei^  Valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 
Season  tickets  50  cents—Single  admissions  25  cents. 

JOHX    ROBERTS, 

OFFERS  his  services  in  tuning  and  repairing.— References  : 
A.  TI.  Haiter,  Organist  of  Trinity  Church;  George  J. 
WtBB,  Professor  of  Music.  Orders  left  at  the  music  store  of 
0.  Ditson,  115  Washington  St.,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

G.    ANDRil    &    CO., 

Depot  of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  worksj 


FIRST  ?mmm  PeANO-FORTES. 


CHIOKERING  &   SONS 

Hare  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM   THE 

piassat^iUBttts  ffituritaiilt  JHutsitit  g[BBottation 

FOE  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOB   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

'    FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FOETE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  lustitnte,  New  York, 

Foil  THE 

BEST    a  RAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.     For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

("\    '         "        '  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9')   Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP   GLEES, 
IffADKIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &-C. 


NovelBo'^  Glee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrtgals,  in  Vocnl  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  "vols.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  itP2  each  Tolume. 

Tlieee  volumes  contain  eighty-three  01*  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Anitingthem  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  Separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12:cents  each.       ■  i 

IVoveSHo's  Part  Son^-ISooIi. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  .f2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others?,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  coeiposers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  Scents  per  set.        '• 

Orpheais : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A- Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  ]?ffHsical!  Times, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PDBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Eour,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,75  ;  Nos.  49  to96,  (Vols.  ITT  and  IV},  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  S?l,75  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  SI, 75.  Either  Vols,  3,  4,  6  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

-  Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


MANTJPACTDREKS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  bUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  WaslisB^g-tOBi  Street,  ISostoaa, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

New  Collection  of  Catholic  Music. 


The, undersigned  have  recently  published 

A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  containing  Six  Masses,  a  short 
Requiem  Mass,  Vespers,  and  a  variety  of  Mi.scellaneous  Pieces, 
suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and  for  Family  or 
Private  Devotion,  with  Accompaniments  for  Organ  or  Piano- 
Forte.  By  Anthony  Werner,  Organist  and  Director  of  the 
Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Boston.       ■     ■ 

Ths  "  Memorare  "  is  published  in  one  large  quarto  volume 
of  272  pages,  durably  bound,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  S2,50 
per  copy,  or  g;24  per  dozen.  Copies  will  be  forwarded  by  mail, 
post-paid,  oa  receipt  of  the  price. 

Oliver  Ditsoii  &-  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Insttwtor  o£  tljt  f  iano-j)^ortt,  ©r^aii  &  plwmoitj, 
3  haywasd  place. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  lustruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Excljange.  Terms,  »50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  perquarter  of  lli  lessons,  onea  week. 

MtJSIC     ANlT'l^OB^PKINOTMG-    OFFICE, 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  "Watkins,) 

Wholesale  &  Mail  Dealers  in 

jPIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 

A    SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  line  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

,  A  ,  BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  .and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction; 

■Warerooms  335  WasMngton  St.,  corner  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
Teacher    of    m,usic, 

AT    JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,   No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

SIGNOR   AUGtrSTO   BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No*  SG  Pincl^uey  Street. 


ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

'ImJiEr  nf  tljE  :^iHtiED  ini  linging, 

'  -•■    U.  'S.  -HOTE  t,.- 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

O^tGr-^nSO"    3B  XT  X  Xj  33  IE  H. , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction  oh   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

: . I — _ : 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "WasllLingtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Klueeland  Street. 

C.    BKEUSBWG, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Difot  of  ErarcTs. ,  Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Q^T^"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HID  LEY, 

I'XJBIliISHEIl    OF    ]VrTTSIC, 

glnil  fitaltt  tit  JHusifal  ^Htrtijaniliat, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. , 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line ^ .  5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion. ., .  ,.^12.00 
Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  !S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance.' 


%  f  afcr  d  %xt  n)i  %xttxninxt. 


Whole  No.  268. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,   MAT    2  3,  1857. 


Vol.  XI.  No.  8. 


The  Oratorios  tor  the  Festival. — AVe  have 
room  to  reprint  but  the  purely  descriptive  part  of 
what  we  whilome  wrote  of — 

III.    Handel's  "Messiah." 

#  #  #  The  overture,  (a  critic  suggests),  is  pur- 
posely dull.  First,  a  slow  movement  in  a  minor 
key,  significant  of  nothing  but  emptiness  and  wea- 
riness; then  a  quick,  nervous  fugue,  a  struggling  as 
of  many  forces  to  disengage  themselves  and  find  re- 
lief; each,  however,  set  against  the  other;  a  strife 
which  ends  in  nothing:  a  helpless,  hopeless,  passion- 
ate impatience.  This  is  the  night  of  sinful  and  suf- 
fering humanity,  and  it  is  the  background  on  which 
the  radiant  form  of  Prophecy  alights.      *     *      * 

And  now  steal  in  those  fresh.  Spring-like  notes, 
from  the  instruments,  in  the  major  of  the  key,  (which 
happens  to  be  that  warmest  and  sunniest  of  all  the 
keys,  E  rfiajor — the  same  in  which  the  sunny  Haydn 
so  delighted,  the  same  in  which  he  wrote  the  sunrise 
symphony  in  his  "  Creation"),  and  a  clear,  consoling, 
manly  voice  is  heard  :  "  Comfort  ye,  my  people,  speak 
ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  for  her  warfare  is  accom- 
plished, her  iniquity  is  pardoned :"  and  rising  to  a 
tone  of  more  eloquent  and  authoritative  assurance, 
adds  :  "  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness  : 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  But  observe,  tlie 
music  here  is  not  dramatic.  It  does  not  impersonate 
the  prophet  and  the  voice  in  the  wilderness  ;  it  hears 
them;  or  remembers  them  and. muses  on  them.  It 
is  Israel  with  a  heavy  heart,  when  her  need  is  the 
sorest,  bethinking  herself  of  her  prophets  and  her 
precious  holy  sentences.  And  in  this  musing  mood 
how  naturally  comes  up  the  memory  of  other  sen- 
tences, more  minutely  figurative,  the  "dear  images" 
(as  Rochlitz  says),  which  are  dwelt  upon  and  imita- 
ted in  the  song :  "  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
ever//  mountain  and  hill  made  low  ;  the  crooked  straight, 
and  the  romjh  places  plain  ;  "  a  species  of  imitation  so 
literal  and  out  of  the  province  of  true  art,  that  it 
would  require  excuse  in  any  other  ease,  where  feel- 
ing did  not  justify  the  fondling  over  trifles.  And 
now  comes  the  fugued  chorus  of  joy,  leaping  forth 
as  if  it  could  not  contain  itself.  The  first  phrase, 
"  And  the  t/lory  of  the  Lord,"  is  begun  by  the  alto, 
and  then  immediately  resounded  by  all  the  parts  ; 
then  a  second  phrase,  "  shall  be  revealed,"  with  a  more 
flowing  rhythm,  starts  with  the  tenor,  is  pursued  by 
the  bass,  then  the  alto,  then  the  soprano,  till  all  are 
whirled  away  in  a  swift  and  graceful  play  of  hide- 
and  seek  ;  and  again  a  third  phrase,  begun  and  re- 
peated in  the  same  way,  on  the  words :  "  And  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together,"  comes  in  to  increase  the 
harmonious  confusion.  And  so,  buoyantly,  wave 
upon  wave  rolls  in  and  falls  back  upon  others'  coming 
after,  while  the  bass,  in  long  loud  notes — holding 
upon  the  words:  "  For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spo- 
ken !("— seems  like  the  boundless  reservoir  of 
Ocean  behind  all. 

This  completes  the  first  sketch,  or  introduction  of 
the  Oratorio.  It  is  all  fresh  and  Spring-like,  and 
full  of  what  is  now  given  in  more  detail. 

A  bass  voice  recites  the  words:  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord :   Yet  once  a  little,  and  I  ivill  shake  the  earth,  &c. 

and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,"  &c. 

But  the  confidence  inspired  by  these  words  yields  to 
a  momentary  misgiving  in  that  most  beautiful  bass 
song,  in  the  minor:  "But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his 
coining ;  "  which  rises  to  a  wild  terrorat  the  thought : 
"  For  he  is  like  a  refiner^  fire."  Then  begins  a  single 
high  voice  in  a  musing,  half  involuntary  tone,  as  if 
struck  with  the  tljought  that  there  is  hope  in  the 
words,  "  ihid  he  shall  purify,"  and  then  again,  more 
confidently  and  with  a  prolonged  and  florid  melody, 
"  And  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi."  The  bass 
takes  up  the  suggestion,  and  one  part  after  another, 
till  all  grow  enthusiastic  with  the  thought,  and  the 
kindling  fugue  becomes  one  blended,  heavenward 
soaring  flame  ;  when  all  the  voices  unite :  "  That 


they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  of  righteous- 
ness." The  chorus  dies  away  ;  and  again  we  are 
introduced  into  the  solitude  of  the  believing  heart, 
feeding  upon  its  delicious  secret,  the  hopes  of  proph- 
ecy. The  deep,  tender,  full-hearted,  innocent  con- 
tralto sings  over  to  itself  the  promise:  "  Beliold,  a 
virgin  shail  conceive,"  and  then  gives  way,  (like  a 
cliild  talking  to  herself,  so  in  earnest  with  her  own 
sweet  thoughts,  that  she  forgets  she  is  alone),  to  a 
rapturous,  ever  varied,  fondly  repeated  melody  :  "  0 
thou  that  idlest  glad  tidings  to  Zion,"  &c.,  so  steeped 
in  feeling  !  so  heavily  drooping  with  excess  of  love, 
and  faith,  and  piety  !  so  confident  of  the  sympathy 
of  all  and  everyl:hing !  so  much  so,  that  all  the 
sweetness  and  majesty  of  the  skies  seem  to  blend  in 
it  with  the  accompaniments  !  Trustful,  happy  child, 
to  whose  devout  thought  it  is  all  smiles  and  sunshine, 
even  in  the  midst  of  darkness  !  When  she  reaches 
the  words  :  '■  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  risen  upon 
thee,"  the  accompaniments  cease,  and  the  voice  sinks 
slowly  down,  as  in  a  swoon  of  delight,  through  al- 
most an  octave,  and  there  our  souls  hang  poised  in 
the  magical  sphere  of  the  flat  seventh,  when  all  man- 
ner of  sweet  dreamy  imaginations,  "  children  of  the 
air,"  swim  up  round  us  in  figures  of  the  violins,  and 
seem  to  balance  themselves  upon  our  shoulders,  and 
cling  round  our  necks.  And  now  from  this  blissful 
inner  world  of  faith,  from  the  holy  recesses  of  the 
pious  heart,  we  are  led  by  a  descriptive  bass  recita- 
tive to  the  world  without :  ''  For  behold,  darkness  shall 
cover  the  earth."  But  to  us,  prepared  as  we  have  been, 
it  is  a  darkness  big  with  expectation,  and  wondrously 
the  music  swells  and  brightens  with  the  words  :  ''But 
the  Lord  shall  arise,  and  the  Gentiles  sliall  come  to  thy 
light,"  &c.  And  in  the  song  that  follows,  we  see  the 
people  groping  their  way  in  darkness — darkness 
without  and  within.  Here  is  no  fine  shading;  no 
harmony  of  colors  ;  for  there  is  no  light  to  see  by  ; 
the  harmony  is  all  absorbed  into  dark  unison;  we 
feel  our  way  along ;  the  rhythm,  the  movement  alone 
intimates  what  is  passing  in  the  dark;  in  statelj', 
gloomy  octaves,  voice  and  instruments  move  on  to- 
gether. 

Enough  of  these  visions!  the  mind  is  over-full 
and  must  find  vent.  We  are  come  to  another  of 
those  grand  halting-places,  where  the  gathering 
crowd  of  thoughts,  as  they  hurry  on  towards  the 
consummation,  must  pause,  as  it  were,  and  turn 
round  and  shout ;  another  of  those  mighty  choruses, 
each  mightier  than  the  last,  which  seem  to  sum  up 
all  that  goes  before,  and  measure  the  progress  of  the 
piece  ;  or  shall  we  call  them  periodical  inundations, 
in  which  the  silent  depths  of  emotion  and  enthusi- 
asm, which  have  been  all  this  time  secretly  feeding 
the  springs  of  the  heart,  rise  and  testify  their  fulness^ 
It  is  the  chorus  :  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born !  "  Zelter 
says  that  in  the  original  it  was  not  intended  to  come 
in  until  after  the  "  Annunciation."  "  After  the 
shepherds,"  he  s.ays,  "  have  heard  the  words  of  the 
angel  in  the  field  by  night,  and  recovered  from  the 
fright,  one  party  begins :  '  Unto  us  a  cliild  is  born,' 
and  toys  innocently  with  the  thought;  then  follows 
another  in  the  same  way  ;  then  the  third,  then  the 
fourth,  till  at  the  words,  '  Wonderful,  Counsellor,'  &c., 
.all  unite  :  the  flocks  of  the  field,  the  hosts  of  stars  of 
the  whole  heavens,  all  awake  and  stir  with  life  and 
gladness."  But  in  Mozart's  arrangement,  which  is 
always  used,  this  chorus,  (for  what  reason  I  cannot 
tell),  comes  first.  I  could  not  describe  il;  better  th.an 
in  the  words  of  Rochlitz  : — 

"  Six — not  more  than  six  measures  of  Ritornel  (in- 
strumental symphony)  contain  at  the  cutset  all  the 
musical  ideas,  of  which  this  very  long  chorus  is  woven, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  one,  which  Handel,  for 
a  good  reason  (as  we  shall  soon  hear),  could  not  betray 
till  its  time  came.  These  ideas  are  here  plainly,  but 
powerfully  stated.  They  are  so  characteristic  and 
expressive,  that  I  have  never  yet  been  to  a  perform- 
ance, without  remarking,  how  every  face,   however 


serious  and  clouded  over  during  the  last  passage, 
brightened  up  at  the  first  sound  of  the  instruments, 
before  a  single  voice  began.  The  soprano  voice  begins 
alone,  in  the  principal  theme  of  the  music,  announcing 
the  glad  tidings,  '  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  a  son  is 
given,'  while  the  instruments  alternating  with  a  second 
thought  play  on  softly  by  themselves.  Then  the  tenor 
takes  up  the  same  words  with  the  same  melody ;  but 
before  it  has  half  announced  the  message,  the  first,  as 
if  it  could  not  contain  itself,  falls  in  again  with  the 
same  tones,  and  carries  it  out  with  more  spirit  (while 
the  tenor  finishes)  and  with  a  richer  figure  (the  third 
musical  idea),  in  which  joyous  movement  the  instru- 
ments are  almost  hushed.  Now  the  alto  takes  up  the 
words  to  the  first  melody ;  that  is  interrupted  by  the 
bass,  as  the  tenor  was  by  the  soprano  ;  till  the  tenor, 
without  instruments  (except  the  continued  bass),  and 
in  majestic  solemn  style,  adds:  '  And  the  government 
shall  be  ujion  his  sliouklers :'  the  others,  as  if  timid, 
merely  say  it  over  after ;  especially  the  vocal  bass, 
slowly  and  statelily  coming  up  from  the  deep,  as  if 
thinking  and  doubting  still.  Then  all,  as  if  by 
inspiration,  suddenly  exclaim  :  '  And  his  name  sjiall  he 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  tub  Mighty  God, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  op  Peace  ;'  and 
with  that  word  '  Wonderful  !'  all  the  fullness  of  the 
choir  and  of  the  orchestra,  hitherto  kept  back,  rushes 
together  like  many  mountain  torrents  into  one  flood, 
and  all  souls  bow  entranced  before  the  power  of  this 
single  accord,  which  Handel  could  not  betray  before, 
that  it  might  surprise.  The  voices  and  instruments 
all  together  (except  the  trumpets  and  drums,  reserved 
for  still  greater  use),  simply  exclaim  one  of  those  lofty 
names — pause  awhile,  that  it  may  have  time  to  echo 
far  and  wide — and  then  exclaim  another,  still  in  the 
same  chord,  and  pause  again,  and  another,  and  so  on 
— while  the  violins  take  up  that  first  joyous  figure  of 
the  soprano,  soar  up  into  the  sky  with  it,  and  there  in 
warbling  thirds  bind  those  single  exclamations  to- 
gether. Handel  in  this  chorus  works  over  these  same 
ideas,  in  essentially  the  same  manner,  and  yet  with 
the  greatest  variety,  twice  more ;  till  all  the  voices, 
and  all  the  instruments,  and  all  the  ideas  unite  at 
length,  and  at  the  climax  of  their  inspiration  proclaim 
the  wliole  glad  tidings  yet  again.  A  ritornel  plays 
over  once  more  the  principal  themes,  and  lets  the  soul 
down  gently  and  gradually  from  the  ever-gaining  and 
by  this  time  too  intense  excitement." 

And  now  comes  the  Christm.as  spectacle  of  the 
Nativity,  an  exquisite  piece  of  picture  music.  It  has 
been  well  likened  to  one  of  those  altar  pieces  by  the 
old  painters  on  the  same  subject,  exceedingly  simple 
in  its  means,  yet  beautiful  and  full  of  feeling.  First 
is  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  a  Siciliano  movement, 
soft  and  flowing,  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  sim- 
plest chords,  the  melody  flowing  in  thirds  (that  first 
harmony  which  natural,  untanght  singers  discover 
for  themselves,)  and  all  by  the  few  unaided  stringed 
instruments,  which  form  the  heart  of  the  orchestra. 
To  these  Mozart  has  added  flutes,  and  the  eff'ect  is 
an  all-pervading  streaming  up  of  sweetest  sounds,  as 
if  they  exhaled  from  the  leaves  and  flowers,  from  all 
the  pores  of  the  earth.  The  air  teems  with  melody, 
"smoothing  the  raven  down  of  d.arkness  till  it  smiles." 
As  Zelter  says,  "  you  feel  the  starlight."  This  forms 
the  overture. 

Then  comes  the  recitative,  "There  were  Shepherds 
abiding  in  the  fields,"  &c.  Then  there  is  a  waving  of 
wings  in  the  air,  nearer  and  nearci-,  as  the  approach 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  recited  ;  and  then  a  clear, 
crystal,  bell-toned  voice,  calm  and  without  passion, 
announces  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  to  the  shepherds; 
and  the  violins  fill  the  air  full  of  wings  at  the  words : 
"  Suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host."  In  the  song  of  the  angels,  which 
is  composed  of  high  and  silvery  chords,  there  is  ex- 
quisite music,  such  as  only  floats  down  our  thoughts 
some  clear  night  from  the  skies,  when  the  boundless 
firmament  above  mirrors  the  spiritual  firmament  with- 
in, and  nature  and  we  are  one  thought.  At  the 
words,  "  Peace  on  earth  I "  proclaimed  in  long  full 
tones,  there  is  a  pause  while  the  echo  rolls  away  amid 
short,  full,  measured  pulses  of  the  instruments,  which 
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seems  like  the  throbliinp;  of  all  nature's  sympathetic 
joy.  And  playfully  arc  the  words  passed  about  among 
the  multitudinous  voices  in  the  air,  in  broken  fugue : 
"  Good  will  towards  men  !" 

Tliis  scenic  interlude,  or  play  within  play,  over, 
the  grand  business  of  the  oratario  proceeds  ;  namely, 
contemplation  and  celebration  of  the  great  event 
with  all  its  consequences.  A  soprano  voice  soars  up 
like  a  lark  into  the  bhie  of  heaven,  and  pours  down 
floods  of  rapturous,  flowery  melody  in  the  song : 
"  Rejoice  greatly,  0  dauglitc'r  of  Zion  ! " — Joy  uncon- 
taiuable — that  cannot  fly  high  enough,  in  the  very 
excess  of  its  joyfulness,  feeling  more  than  ever  the 
chains  of  earth,  so  that  in  despair  of  utterance  it 
yields  at  last  to  a  sweet  melancholy,  and  sinks  so  full 
of  feeling  in  the  serious,  almost  condoling  passage  : 
"  He  is  the  righteous  Savionr."  Tlicn  follows  ;  "  The 
eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,"  &c.,  and  that  most 
heavenly  air  fagain  in  the  pastoral  Siciliano  rhythm) 
"He  shall  feed  his  flocks,"  &c.,  so  full  of  consola- 
tion, inspiring  one  with  that  holy  sweet  contend 
which  sermons  only  make  us  feel  the  want  of.  Some 
one  said  of  it :  "  God  grant  that  this  song  may  float 
before  my  mind,  wlien  I  rest  upon  my  death-bed. 
Gladly  must  the  eyes  close  upon  all  that  is  left  be- 
hind and  that  was  dear  to  the  heart,  in  the  fulness  of 
such  hope.''  Then  comes  the  chorus :  "  His  yoke  is 
easy,"  &e.,  closing  the  first  part.         *        *        * 

The  second  portion,  consisting  of  some  dozen 
choruses  and  airs,  describes  the  Passion,  and  consti- 
tutes, as  we  said,  the  body  of  the  piece.  For  it  is 
"the  divine  depths  of  sorrow,"  out  of  which  the 
whole  mysterious  work  of  redemption  is  perfected. 
The  music  grows  very  deep  here.  You  are  remind- 
ed of  the  earnest  business  of  life,  of  the  serious 
price,  the  toil  and  stttdy  and  long-suff'ering,  by  which 
all  good  must  be  earned.  *  *  Most  perfect  type  of 
this  universal  fact  in  human  life  was  flie  suff'ering  of 
Jesus.  The  first  chorus,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God," 
with  its  dark  minor  chords,  brings  threatening  clouds 
over  us,  which  hang  so  low,  as  almost  to  suifocate  ; 
we  are  weighed  down  with  intensity  of  gloom.  Its 
rhythm,  too,  is  that  of  the  great  restless  heaving 
ocean,  each  swell  thundering  on  the  shore  with  a 
more  ominous  sound.  This  chorus  is  not  so  much 
the  voice  of  the  multitude  ;  it  is  not  as  if  you  heard 
persons  singing ;  but  rather  as  if  you  saw  them  look- 
ing each  other  in  the  face  in  the  stony  silence  of 
stifled  woe.  It  is  rather  a  descriptive  symphony, 
performed  by  a  great  choir  of  voices,  instead  of  in- 
struments, for  the  sake  of  the  greater  mass  of  sound  ; 
a  sort  of  vocal  overture.  And  now  comes  the  sweet 
relief  of  tears  ;  now  grief  finds  a  voice  in  that  most 
pathetic  song  ever  written  :  "  He  was  despised  and 
rejected."  It  issaid  that  a  friend, calling  upon  Han- 
del while  in  the  act  of  setting  these  pathetic  words, 
found  him  actually  sobbing.  We  must  pass  over  the 
choruses  and  songs,  wliich  describe  his  persecution 
and  the  taunts  of  the  multitude,  only  casting  behind 
one  lingering  look  of  awe  and  admiration  upon  the 
sacred  form  who  rises  before  us,  mild,  majestic,  elo- 
quently silent,  as  we  hoar  the  recitative  :  "  Thy  re- 
buke bath  broken  his  heart:"  and  '-Behold  and  see 
if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  his  soi'row."  It  is 
the  apotheosis  of  grief.  The  whole  part  Zelter  char- 
acterizes thus :  "Suffering  and  death:  brief,  but  not 
crowded;  great,  still,  affecting;  no  torments,  no 
crucifying,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  the  sorrow  of  the 
just  over  the  degradation  of  the  good  and  beautiful." 

I  cannot  leave  this  part,  however,  without  remark- 
ing upon  the  singular  chorus :  "  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray,"  whose  wild,  mirthful,  almost 
comic  style,  breaking  in  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
sadness,  has  puzzled  many  critics.  The  most  of  an 
apology  which  Kochlitz  has  been  able  to  make  for  it, 
is  to  suppose  it  necessary  for  variety.  But  genius 
never  stoops  to  so  low  a  reason.  The  smallest  part 
of  its  work  stands  by  the  like  inward  necessity  with 
the  greatest,  with  the  whole.  To  me  this  chorus 
does  not  seem  to  break  the  moral  and  poetic  unity 
of  the  work,  but  rather  to  strengthen  and  complete 
it.  The  tramping,  truant,  reckless  motion  with 
which  it  sets  out,  the  voices  running  away  in  all  di- 
rections, each  with  a  phrase :  "  We  have  turned," 
and  "  every  one  to  his  own  way,"— this  is  but  sin 
glorying  in  its  shame,  and  making  the  most  of  its 
hard  case  by  getting  up  a  little  alcoholic  exhilaration 
for  the  time.  But  the  weight  of  the  chorus  lies  not 
here.  This  is  but  the  introduction  and  preparation 
by  contrast  for  the  main  theme  which  follows.  With 
what  unerring  fatality  all  this  drunken  furor  subsides 
into  reflection  on  the  dread,  retributive,  other  side  of 
the  matter,  in  the  profoundly  solemn  adagio  at  the 
close :  "  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all."  •' 

_We  must  not  stop  to  notice  the  many  admirable 
things  in  the  third  part,  which,  beginning  with  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  great  chorus,  "  Lift  up 
your  heads,  0  ye  gates,"  (forming  a  finale  to  all  this 


last),  goes  on  to  celebrate  the  fruits  of  his  death,  and 
describe  the  sending  forth  of  preachers,  and  the  tri- 
umphant conflict  of  the  Word  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.  This  part,  too,  has  its  grand  finale.  En- 
thusiasm has  reached  the  acme,  and  breaks  forth  in 
the  celebrated  "Hallelujah  Chorus."  Handel  con- 
fessed, in  his  later  years,  tliat  when  he  composed  this 
chorus  "he  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body."  The  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
its  massive  structure,  and  the  universality  of  its  sen- 
timent, make  it  one  of  those  works  wliich  never  can 
be  represented  on  too  vast  a  scale.  No  multitude  of 
voices  can  overdo  it.  There  is  no  bloating  or  exag- 
gerating, by  any  representation,  these  great  granite 
ranges  in  the  world  of  musical  art.  In  England, 
their  traditional  associations  with  the  "  Hallelujah 
Chorus,"  as  performed  at  the  great  commemoration 
of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  form  a  part  of 
the  national  treasure.  Dr.  Burney  closes  his  account 
of  it  thus  : 

"  Dante,  in  his  *  Paradise,'  imagines  nine  circles,  or 
choirs  of  cherubs,  seraphs,  patriarchs,  prophets,  mar- 
tyrs, saints,  angels,  and  archangels,  who,  with  hand 
and  voice,  are  eternally  praising  and  glorifying  the 
Supreme  Being,  whom  he  places  in  the  centre,  taking 
the  idea  frora'the  '  Te  Decm  latjbamus.'  Now,  as 
the  orchestra  in  A¥cstminster  Abbey  seemed  to  ascend 
into  the  clouds,  and  unite  with  tlie  saints  and  martyrs 
represented  on  the  painted  glass  in  the  west  window, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  continuation  of  the 
orchestra,  I  could  hardly  refrain,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  '  AUelujah,'  to  imagine  that  this  orchestra, 
so  admirably  constructed,  filled  and  employed,  was  a 
point  or  segment  of  one  of  those  celestial  circles. 
And  perhaps  no  band  of  mortal  musicians  ever  exhib- 
ited a  more  respectable  appearance  to  the  eye,  or 
afforded  a  more  ecstatic  and  affecting  sound  to  the  ear 
than  this. 

"  '  So  sang  they,  and  the  empyrean  rang 
With  allelujahs.'  " 

The  last  part  celebrates  the  great  trulh  of 
immortality,  opening  with  the  song,  "I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  livetli,"  which  it  is  well  that  we  must 
hurry  over,  for  no  words  are  worthy  of  it.  Who  is 
not  a  believer  while  he  gives  himself  up  to  that  song? 
And  who  soon  forgets  it?  In  the  doubts  and  fears 
of  weaker  moments,  that  will  surely  come  to  thee, 
recall  its  heavenly  sound,  and  wait  in  peace  till  thou 
shalt  be  thyself  again  ! 

One  thing  here  we  would  remark.  Wliat  a  mystery 
is  this  matter  of  the  keys  in  music  I  Each  seems  a 
separate  sphere  or  element.  Here  we  arc  again  in 
the  clear,  blue,  sunny,  upper  air  of  E  major,  the 
heaven  of  prophecy,  wdiere  those  first  tones  of  hope 
came  upon  us  in  "  Comfort  ye,  my  people."  Then 
it  was  sweet  dependence  on  a  heavenly  promise ; 
now  it  is  the  very  sense  and  inward  realization  of 
Immortality,  "for  now  is  Christ  risen."  It  is  too 
much  to  feel:  too  much  for  a  poor  child  of  circum- 
stances ;  the  miracle  and  glory  of  it  must  be  cele- 
brated in  the  thrilling  trumpet-song,  "Behold  I  tell 
you  a  mystery." 

And  what  can  we  say  of  ihe  triple  accumulation 
of  choruses  at  the  end  ?  First,  "  Worthy  the  Lamb," 
then,  "Blessing  and  honor  be  unto  him,"  which,  if 
not  more  sublime,  are  at  least  more  elaborate  than 
the  "  Hallelujah;"  and  then,  when  the  hearer  thinks 
there  can  be  no  more,  the  vocal  torrent  bursts  the 
shackles  of  words,  and  on  the  two  syllables  of 
"  Amen,"  revels  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  orchestra 
in  the  most  magnificent  of  Fugues.     *     *    *    * 


Hon.  E.  C.  Winthrop's  Address 

AT  THE    OPEXIKG    OE   THE   GRAND    MUSICAL   EESTIVAL 
AT   THE    BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

I  am  lierc,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  at  the 
request  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Chick- 
ering, — the  worthy  successor  of  an  honored  father 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society, — and  by  the  invitation  of  tlie  gentlemen 
associated  with  him  in  the  government  of  that 
Institution, — of  which  it  becomes  me  to  remember 
most  gratefully  to-day,  that,  l)y  their  unmerited 
favor,  I  liave  myself  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an 
Honorary  Member  for  nearly  twenty  years, — to 
inaugurate  the  Festival  which  is  now  about  to 
commence,  by  some  introduetorj-  words  of  com- 
memoration and  of  welcome. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
service  to  which  I  have  thus  been  called.  I  am 
deeply  sensible  how  thin  and  meagre  any  single, 
unaccompanied  human  voice  must  sound,  in  this 
spacious  Hall  and  to  this  expecting  audience, 
when  brought,  even  by  anticipation,  into  such 
immediate  contrast  with  the  multitudinous  choral 
and  instrumental  power  and  grandeur  which  may 


be  seen  arrayed  behind  me  and  around  me,  and 
which  are  presently  to  break  upon  us  in  a  glo- 
rious flood  of  mingled  hanuony  and  light. 

More  than  one  of  the  great  Masters,  who.9e 
genius  is  to  be  illustrated  during  the  progress  of 
tills  Festival,  have  found  their  highest  powers 
tasked  to  the  utmost,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  preparing 
an  adequate  and  appropriate  Overture,  even  for  a 
single  one  of  the  great  compo.sitions  to  which  they 
have  owed  their  fame  ;  and  some  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve, have  abandoned  the  effort  altogether.  How 
hopeless,  then,  is  it  for  me  to  attempt  to  say  any 
thing,  which  shall  constitute  a  worthy  prelude  to 
all  the  magnificent  Oratorios  and  Symphonies 
with  which  this  Hall  is  now  successively  to  re- 
sound !  Well,  well,  may  I  recall  the  opening  of 
that  memorable  musical  competition,  so  forcibly 
depicted  in  the  celebrated  Ode  on  the  Passions: — 

*'  First  Peae.  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid. 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made." 

But  I  shall  hardly  succeed  in  rendering  the 
formidable  Solo  I  have  undertaken,  either  more 
easy  to  myself  or  more  acceptable  to  others,  by 
indulging  too  much  In  the  fashionable  tremolo  of 
the  hour ;  and  I  turn,  therefore,  without  further 
preamble  or  apology,  to  a  simple  discharge  of  the 
service  which  I  have  promised  to  perfomi ; — not, 
indeed,  altogether  without  notes,  for  that  would 
be  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  occasion  ;  but 
not  without  a  due  remembrance,  I  trust,  of  the 
apt  and  excellent  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Son  of 
Siracli :  "Speak,  thou  that  art  the  elder,  tor  it 
becometh  thee,  but  M'itli  sound  judgment ;  and 
hinder  not  the  music.  Pour  not  out  words  where 
there  is  a  nrasieian,  and  show  not  forth  wisdom 
out  of  time.  Let  thy  sineech  be  short,  compre- 
hending much  in  few  words."* 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  matter  of  re- 
proach upon  us  New  Englanders,  my  friends,  that 
we  are  too  i-eady  to  imitate  the  fashions,  and  even 
to  ape  the  follies,  of  the  old  world  ;  and  I  think 
we  must  all  admit  that  there  have  been  periods 
in  our  history,  when  the  charge  was  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  We  come  to-daj%  however, 
to  borrow  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  brethren 
of  Old  England,  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  copy, — which  is  eminently  worthy  of  being 
copied, — and  which  I  trust  is  destined  to  be  re- 
produced,— -in  enlarged  and  improved  etlitions, — 
frequently  if  not  statedly,  in  the  future  history  of 
this  community. 

For  many  years  past, — I  know  not  exactly  how 
many, — the  great  Musical  Festivals  of  Birming- 
ham and  Norwich,  of  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
and  York,  have  been  among  the  most  cherished 
and  delightfid  holidays  of  our  mother  country. 
They  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  musical 
improvement,  and  they  have  done  much,  too,  for 
the  innocent  entertainment  and  wholesome  recre- 
ation of  the  people.  The  mo.st  eminent  living 
composers  and  performers  of  Europe  have  been 
proud  to  t^dce  a  part  in  them,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished lovers  and  patrons  of  Art  have  been 
eager  to  attend  them. 

At  this  very-  moment,  as  you  know,  arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  for  holding  one  of  them,  on 
a  grander  scale  than  ever  before,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham ;  and  the  presence  and 
patronage  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, — 
whose  musical  skill  and  science, — it  has  been 
said  upon  the  best  authority, — would  alone  have 
won  for  them  no  ordinary  distinction,  had  they 
been  in  a  condition  of  life  to  admit  of  the  full 
development  and  public  display  of  such  accom- 
plishments,— have  been  promised  and  accepted 
for  the  occasion. 

We  ha^e  no  Queenly  presence  or  Princely 
patronage,  my  friends,  to  rely  upon,  for  lending 
grace  or  dignity  to  such  an  occasion. — though 
fonns  and  features  which  would  add  brilliancy  to 
a  diadem  are  never  wanting  to  our  public  assem- 
blies ; — but  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
Republican  ears  are  not  insensible  to  "  the  eon- 
cord  of  sweet  sounds,"  and  that  Republican  hearts 
are  neither  closed  nor  callous  to  the  impression, 

*  This  intimation  was  fulfilled,  in  the  delivery  of  the 
Address,  by  the  omission  of  many  passages  wliich  are 
included  in  the  printed  copy. 
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whether  of  the  softer  melodies  or  the  sublimer 
harmonies  of  the  divine  art.  And  in  that  confi- 
dence we  are  assembled  here  to-daj',  to  inau,!>;urate 
the  fii-st  Musical  Festival,  which  will  have  been 
oraanized  and  conducted  in  New  England,  or,  I 
believe  I  ma)'  say,  in  all  America,  after  the 
precise  pattern  of  the  great  Festivals  of  Europe, 
— hailing  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
Festivals,  which  may  not  be  less  distinguished 
in  future  }'ears,  perhaps,  than  those  from  whose 
example  it  has  been  borrowed, — and  welcoming 
it,  especially,  as  another  advance  towards  that 
general  education  of  the  heart,  the  tastes  and  the 
affections,  of  which  Heaven  knows  how  much  we 
stand  in  need,  and  which  is  to  be  carried  on  and 
conducted,  in  no  small  part  at  least,  through 
refined  and  elevated  appeals  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
ear,  under  tlie  guidance  and  inspiration  of 
Christian  tiiith  and  fear  and  love,  by  every 
department  of  human  Art. 

The  public  performance  of  sacred  or  of  secu- 
lar Music  is,  indeed, — I  need  hardly  say, — by  no 
means  a  new  thing,  or  a  thing  of  recent  intro- 
duction, in  this  community.  I  know  not  exactly 
how  early  musical  entertainments  commenced  in 
the  old  town  of  Boston.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  Pilgrims  of  Massachusetts,  like  those  of 
Plymouth,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
"  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom  with  their 
hymns  of  lofty  clieer." 

**  Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 
And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea  ; 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  wood  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  Free." 

They  sang  the  psalms  of  David  as  versified  by 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  or  by  Henry  Ainsworth, 
the  eminent  Brownist,  adapting  them  sometimes, 
perhaps,  to  the  tunes  arranged  by  that  ancient 
"Bachelor  of  Music,"  Thomas  Kavenscroft; — 
and  sometimes,  I  doubt  not,  they  sang  the  hj-mns 
and  songs  of  simple  old  George  Wither,  to  the 
plain  and  plaintive  two-part  melodies  of  Orlando 
Gibbons.  And,  by  and  by,  they  made  a  Psalm- 
Book  for  themselves,  and  published  it  among  the 
cherished  first-fruits  of  a  New  England  free 
press.* 

But  the  Fine  Arts,  of  which  Music  is  eminent- 
ly one,  can  find  no  soil  or  sky  for  growth  or  cul- 
ture in  a  new  country  and  amid  unsettled  insti- 
tutions. They  are  at  once  the  fruit  and  the 
ornament  of  peace,  civilization  and  refinement. 
We  have  authentic  history  for  the  fact  that  in 
1G76  "  there  were  no  musicians  by  trade"  on  this 
peninsula.  Yet  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
certainly,  the  largest  hall  in  the  place  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Concert  Hall, — and  as  early  as 
the  second  of  January,  17  55,  "a  Concert  of 
Music  "  was  advertised  there, — "  Tickets  to  be 
had  at  the  place  of  performance  in  Queen  Street, 
(now  Court  Street,)  at  four  shillings  each."  For 
a  long  series  of  years,  doubtless,  that  now  vene- 
rable Hall  fulfilled  the  peculiar  purpose  which 
was  designated  by  its  name.  In  casually  turning 
over  the  columns  of  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  a 
few  years'  later  date,  I  observed  an  advertisement 
of  a  Grand  Concert  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  De- 
cember, 17G9,  (which  was  postponed,  however, 
on  account  of  the  weather,  to  the  following 
week,)  for  the  benefit  of  a  Mr.  Hartley,  with  a 
Solo  on  the  violin, — probably  not  quite  equal  to 
the  one  which  Ole  Bull  gave  us  last  week,  or  one 
of  the  brothers  Mollenhauer  a  few  weeks  ago, — 
but  still  "  by  a  gentleman  lately  arrived."  So 
early  did  we  begin  to  manifest  that  indebtedness 
to  foreign  musical  talent,  which  no  young  and 
industrious  country  need  be  ashamed  or  unwilling 
to  acknowledge,  and  which  we  recognize  witli 
satisfaction  and  gi-atitude,  not  only  in  "more  than 
one  of  our  most  popular  and  successful  professors 
and  instruetors,  but  in  so  many  of  the  admirable 
Orchestra  and  in  the  skillful  Conductor  of  this 
occasion. 

In  the  Boston  Gazette  for  1 782,  I  have  met 
with   the   advertisements   of  at  least  two  other 

*  Governor  Endicott's  copy  of  '  Ravenscroft'a 
Psalms '  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society, — where,  also,  is  a  copy  of  Wither's 
Hymns  and  Songs,  with  the  autograph  of  Martha 
"Winthrop,  who  came  over  to  New  England  in  1631, 
and  died  soon  afterwards.  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  was 
published  in  1640. 


Concerts — both  of  them  given  for  that  best  and 
worthiest  of  all  objects,  "  the  benefit  of  the  Poor ;  " 
— one  of  them  at  King's  Chapel  on  the  2.3d  of 
April,  wlicre  a  Mr.  Selby  was  announced  to  pre- 
side at  the  organ  ;  the  other  at  Trinity  Church, 
where  the  organ  was  played  by  a  Mr.  Bcllsted — 
no  match,  I  venture  to  sav,  for  the  portl}'  Jack- 
son or  the  accomplished  IIa_yter  of  later  days, — 
and  where  the  vocal  music  was  performed  by  an 
association  of  singers  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  the 
Aretinian  Society.  I  ha\e  ol)served  a  notice,  too, 
of  at  least  one  Instrumental  Concert,  given  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1783,  by  the  Band  of  the 
Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Artillery,  whose  in- 
struments were  at  length  just  about  to  be  happily 
released  from  the  harsh  and  horrid  service  of 
Revolutionary  battle-fields,  and  which  may  have 
been  the  original  pioneer  of  the  numerous  Mili- 
tary Bands,  whose  music  has  given  brilliancy  to 
so  many  of  the  volunteer  parades  of  succeeding 
years. 

But  a  mo)'e  memorable  Concert  than  either  of 
those  to  which  I  haviS  alluded,  has  come  down  to 
us  on  the  pages  of  history — a  Concert  of  Sacred 
Music — called,  at  the  time,  an  Oratorio,  though 
in  fact  somewhatt  miscellaneous  in  its  character, 
and  given  at  King's  Chapel  on  Tuesday,  the  27tli 
of  October,  1789,  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
George  Washington  to  Boston,  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Washington  had  been  received  and  escorted 
into  the  town,  by  a  grand  civil  and  military  pro- 
cession, on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  October ;  and 
on  his  reaching  the  front  of  the  Old  State  House, 
and  entering  the  colonnade  of  that  time-honored 
building,  (wliich  I  wish  could  be  once  more  re- 
stored to  its  old  appearance  and  to  some  worthy 
department  of  the  public  service,)  a  select  choir 
of  singers,  stationed  upon  a  Triumphal  Arch 
erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  with  Daniel 
Rea,  the  most  famous  vocalist  of  Boston  in  that 
da)',  at  their  head,  had  welcomed  him  by  the  per- 
formance of  an  orig-inal  Ode,  of  whose  quality  a 
very  few  lines  may,  perliaps,  afford  a  sufficient 
specimen.     It  commenced  as  follows : — 

"  Great  Washington,  the  Hero's  come, 
Each  heart  exulting  hears  the  sound; 
Thousands  to  their  deliverer  throng. 
And  shout  him  welcome  all  around  ! 
Now  in  full  chorus  join  the  song. 
And  shout  aloud,  Great  Washington." 

I  doubt  not  that  the  air  and  execution  of  this 
performance  were  at  least  e(jual  to  the  poetr)- — 
though  that  is  not  saying  much.  But  the  musical 
talent  of  our  metropoUs  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
single  exhibition  of  itself  in  honor  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  A  more  formal  Concert  of 
Sacred  Music  had,  indeed,  been  previously  ar- 
ranged for  an  earlier  day,  with  a  view  to  raise 
ftmds  for  finishing  the  portico  of  the  Chapel ;  but 
it  had  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  weather, 
or  for  some  want  of  preparation.  It  was  now 
fixed  for  tlie  week  of  Washington's  visit,  and  the 
programme  is  still  extant  in  the  papers  of  that 
period. 

After  an  original  Anthem,  composed  by  the 
organist,  Mr.  Selby, — for,  it  seems,  that  native 
compositions  were  not  altogether  discarded  on 
that  occasion, — the  beautifid  airs  of  Handel — 
"  Comfort  ye  my  people"  and  "  Let  the  bright 
Seraphim" — were  to  be  sung  by  Mr.  Rea ; — while 
the  Second  Part  was  to  consist  of  a  short  but 
entire  Oratorio,  of  which  I  have  seen  no  account 
either  before  or  since,  founded  on  the  story  of 
Jonah. — The  choruses  were  to  be  performed  by 
the  Independent  Musical  Society,  and  the  instru- 
mental parts  by  a  Societ)'  of  gentlemen,  aided  by 
the  Band  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Fleet, 
then  lying  in  our  harbor. 

It  seems,  however,  that  owing  to  the  indisposi- 
tion of  several  of  the  best  performers, — who  were 
suffering  from  a  prevailing  cold  which  afterwards, 
I  believe,  acquired  the  name  of  the  Washington 
Influenza, — a  portion  of  this  programme  was 
again  postponed.  But  the  occasion  was  still  a 
brilliant  and  memorable  one.  The  ladies  of 
Boston  attended  in  great  numbers, — man)'  of  them 
with  sashes  bearing  "  the  bald  eagle  of  the  LTnion 
and  the  G.  W.  in  conspicuous  places,"  while  the 
Marchioness  of  Travorsay,  (the  wife  of  one  of  the 


officers  of  the  French  fleet,)  exliibitod  on  this 
occasion,  we  ai-e  told,  the  G.  W.  and  tlie  Eagle 
set  in  brilliants,  on  a  black  viilvet  ground,  on  the 
bandeau  of  her  hat. 

Washington  himself  was  of  I'ourse  there,  and 
another  original  Ode  in  his  honor  was  performed 
in  the  place  of  some  of  the  omitted  pieces;— an 
Ode  of  which  I  may  confidently  venture  to  give 
moi'e  tlian  a  single  verse,  and  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  find  a  ready  echo  in  all  our  hearts : — 

"Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  the  spot, 

Where  once  thy  conquering  banners  wavM, 
O  never  be  thy  praise  forgot. 
By  those  thy  matchless  valor  sav'd. 

Thy  glory  beams  to  Eastern  skies. 

See  !  Europe  shares  the  sacred  flame — 

And  hosts  of  patriot  heroes  rise. 
To  emulate  thy  glorious  name. 

Labor  awhile  suspends  his  toil. 

His  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  ; 
And  Friendship  wears  a  brighter  smile, 

And  Music  breathes  a  sweeter  lay. 

May  health  and  joy  a  wreath  entwine. 
And  guard  thee  thro*  this  scene  of  strife, 

Till  Seraphs  shall  to  thee  assign 
A  wreath  of  everlasting  life." 

Of  all  the  Oratorios  or  Concerts  which  Boston 
has  ever  witnessed,  I  think  this  is  the  one  we 
should  all  have  preferred  the  pri\ilege  of  attend- 
ing.—  Who  does  not  envy  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  the  satisfaction  of  thus  uniting, — 
even  at  the  expense  of  an  influenza, — in  the 
homage  which  was  so  justl)'  paid  to  the  transcen- 
dent character  and  incomparable  services  of 
Washington,  and  of  enjoying  a  personal  view  of 
his  majestic  form  and  features '!  It  is  a  fact  of  no 
little  interest,  and  not  perhaps  generally  known, 
that  a  young  German  Artist  of  that  day,  then 
settled  in  Boston,  b)'  the  name  of  GuUigher, 
seated  himself,  under  the  protection  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Belknap,  in  a  pew  in  the  chapel,  where  he 
could  observe  and  sketch  those  features  and  that 
form,  and  tliat  having  followed  up  his  opportuni- 
ties afterwards, — not  without  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  Washington  himself, — he  completed  a 
portrait  whicli  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Belknap's  family,  and  which,  though  it  may  never 
be  allowed  to  supersede  the  likeness  which  has 
become  classical  on  the  glowing  canvas  of  the 
gifted  Stuart,  ma)'  still  have  something  of  peculiar 
interest  in  the  musical  world,  as  the  Boston 
Oratorio  portrait  of  AVashington. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer,  my  friends, 
with  these  historical  reminiscences  of  the  music 
of  Boston  in  its  earHer  days, — interesting  as  I  am 
sure  they  must  be  to  us  all.  I  i)ass  at  once,  and 
without  a  word  of  comment,  over  a  period  of  a 
full  quarter  of  a  century.  Washington  has  now 
completed  his  two  terms  of  civil  administration, 
with  a  brilliancy  of  success  by  no  means  inferior 
to  that  whicli  had  distinguished  his  military  cai'eer. 
Death  has  at  length  set  its  seal  upon  the  surpass- 
ing love  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  whole 
American  Nation,  and  he  has  gone  down  to  a 
grave,  which, — rescued  from  all  danger  of  dese- 
cration by  the  loyalty  of  Virginia  women  and 
the  eloquence  of  at  least  one  Northern  States- 
man,— is  destined  to  be  more  and  more  a  place 
of  devout  pilgrimage  and  reverent  resort  for  the 
friends  of  civil  liberty  and  free  government,  from 
all  climes  and  in  all  generations.  The  Country, 
meanwhile,  which  owed  him  so  inestimable  a 
debt,  has  gone  through  with  many  vicissitudes  of 
condition  since  his  death — all,  as  we  believe, 
providentiall)'  arranged  or  permitted  to  disciphue 
our  youthful  vigor,  and  to  develop  the  institutions 
and  "consolidate  the  Union  which  it  had  cost  so 
much  blood  and  treasure  to  establish.  A  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  has  been  waged, — some- 
times called  the  second  War  of  Independence, — 
and  now  at  length  the  bow  of  peace  and  promise 
is  once  more  .seen  spanning  "  the  wide  arch  of 
our  ranged  empire."  Beneath  its  genial  radiance 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  prosperity 
and  progress  such  as  the  world  had  never  before 
witnessed. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  )'ear  1814,  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  signed  at  Ghent, — a  worthy  com- 
memoration of  that  blessed  event  when  the  Her- 
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aid  Angels  were  heard  singing  to  the  shepherds 
on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem—'  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  towards  men.'  But  that  Treaty  was 
not  known  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  for  six  or 
seven  weeks  after  its  date.  The  great  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  as  you  well  know,  was  fought  at 
least  two  weeks  after  that  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
signed.  Our  modern  S}-stem  of  railroads  and 
steamers  and  telegrajihs  might  have  saved  that 
effusion  of  fraternal  blood — might  have  deprived 
individual  heroes — might  have  deprived  our  coun- 
try and  its  history — of  all  the  glory  which  be- 
longed to  that  really  great  victory.  If  that  gigan- 
tic Ocean  Harp,  which  is  at  this  moment  in  pro- 
cess of  being  strung, — whose  deep  diapason  is 
destined  to  produce  a  more  magical  music  on  the 
sea  than  old  m}thology  or  modern  fiible  ever  as- 
cribed to  siren,  mermaid  or  Arion, — if  the  mys- 
terious gamut  of  that  profound  submarine  chord 
had  been  in  successful  operation  then,  as  we  hope 
it  soon  will  be,  between  St.  John's  and  Valentia 
Bay, — those  cotton-bag  ramparts  at  New  Orleans 
might  never  have  been  celebrated  in  history  ; — 
while,  of  those  who  so  gallantly  defended  them, 
many  would  not  have  been  laid  so  low,  and  some, 
perhaps,  would  hardly  have  risen  so  high. 

The  news  of  Peace,  however,  at  length  reach- 
ed New  York  on  the  11th  of  February,  1815, 
and  was  brought  on  to  Boston  by  express,  with 
what  was  then  called  unexampled  despatch, — in 
about  thirty-two  hours.  The  celebration  of  the 
event,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, which  was  then  in  session,  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  our  venerable  Fellow- 
Citizen,  JosiAH  QuiNCY,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  took  place  on  the 
22d  of  February  following.  And  never  was 
Washington's  birtliday  more  appropriately  and 
nobly  celebrated.  I  have  myself  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  the  brilliancy  and  sparkle  of  the  illu- 
mination and  fireworks  in  the  evening,  and  my 
maturer  eyes  have  often  sought  in  ^-aill  for  their 
match  in  all  the  dazzling  demonstrations  of  later 
holidays.  But  the  full  "heart  of  Boston  could 
find  no  adequate  utterance  for  itself  but  in 
music.  Nothing  but  a  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus  " 
could  satisf)-  the  emotions  of  that  hour,  and  the 
great  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  Service  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise, — without  orations  or 
sermons, — in  the  old  Stone  Chapel,  where,  after 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop,  then  the  aged 
and  respected  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  flie 
Duet  of  "Lovely  Peace"  was  sung  by  Col. 
Webb  and  Miss  Graupner,  and  a  part  of  the 
Dettingen  Te  Deum  and  the  PLiUelujah  Chorus 
of  Handel  were  executed  by  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vocal  and  instrumental  performers.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day,— not  yet  inured  to  any- 
thing of  indiscriminate  or  venal  puffing, — pro- 
nounce it,  by  all  admission,  the  very  best  music 
ever  heard  in  Boston. 

And  now,  my  friends,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  impressive  musical  services  of  that  Peace 
Jubilee  gave  the  primary  impulse  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Association,  which  is  signalizino- 
to-day  the  forty-second  year  of  its  active  exist" 
euce  by  the  Festival  we  are  assembled  to  inau- 
gurate. ^  Its  echoes  had  hardly  died  away,— four 
weeks,  indeed,  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  it  was 
held,  before  a  notice  was  issued  by  Gottlieb 
Graupner,  Thomas  Smith  Webb  and  Asa  Pea- 
body,  for  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the 
subject  "  of  cultivating  and  improving  a  correct 
taste  in  the  performance  of  sacred  music."  In 
that  meeting,  held  on  the  30th  of  March,  1S15, 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  originated.  On 
the  20th  of  April,  their  Constitution  was  adopted. 
The  following  May-Day  witnessed  their  first  pri- 
vate practicing  from  the  old  Lock  Hospital  Col- 
lection,— and  on  the  succeeding  Cliristmas  Eve- 
ning, at  the  same  consecrated  Chapel,  where 
Washington  attended  that  memorable  Public 
Concert  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  where 
that  solemn  Jubilee  of  Peace  had  been  so  re- 
cently celebrated,  their  first  Grand  Oratorio  was 
given,  to  a  delighted  audience  of  nine  hundred 
and  forty-five  persons,  with  the  Russian  Consul, 
the  well-remembered  Mr.  Eustaphieve,  assistim^ 
as  one  of  the  performers  in  the  Orchestra. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the   Handel  and  Haydn 


Society  has  been  one  of  the  recognized  and  cher- 
ished 'institutions  of  Boston.  Their  progress  is 
illustrated  by  the  signal  improvement  which  has 
been  witnessed  in  the  musical  services  of  all  our 
churches,  and  in  the  growing  taste  and  skill  which 
have  rendered  the  singing  of  sacred  music  one 
of  the  most  familiar  and  delightful  recreations  of 
the  domestic  circle.  Their  history  is  written,  still 
more  conspicuously,  in  the  records  of  the  nearly 
five  hundred  public  Oratorios,  besides  almo.st  as 
many  less  formal  Concerts,  which  the  Society 
have  performed,  and  of  the  numerous  civic  and 
religious  ceremonials  at  which  they  have  assisted. 
To  them  we  have  owed  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  attractive  features  of  not  a  few  of  our  grand- 
est Anniversary  Festivals — our  first  centennial 
celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday,  and  our 
second  centennial  celebration  of  the  Birthday  of 
Boston.  To  them  we  have  owed  one  of  the  most 
grateful  and  gracefiil  compliments  which  have 
been  paid  to  the  distinguished  guests  who  from 
time  to  time  have  visited  our  city, — to  Presidents 
Munroe  and  Jackson  and  Tyler,  and  to  Henry 
Clay, — all  of  whom  ha\'e  accepted  their  invitations 
and  attended  their  Oratorios.  By  them,  too,  have 
been  performed  the  Funeral  Dirges  for  our  illus- 
trious dead.  It  was  to  their  swelling  peal  that 
our  own  Webster  alluded  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  his 
magnificent  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  when 
he  said :  "  I  catch  that  solemn  song,  I  echo  that 
lofty  strain  of  fimeral  triumph — '  their  bodies  are 
buried  in  peace,  but  their  name  liveth  evermore.'  " 
And  their  funeral  chant  was  heai'd  again,  when 
Faneuil  Hall  was  once  more  shrouded  in  black, 
and  when  that  matchless  orator  was  himself  the 
subject  of  heart-felt  lameptation  and  eulogy.  To 
them  we  have  been  indebted  for  the  first  produc- 
tion in  our  country  of  not  a  few  of  the  sublimest 
compositions  of  the  great  Masters  of  Europe,  and 
to  them  we  have  owed  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  most  ex(,pisite  and  inspiring  airs  of  those  com- 
po.sitions,  executed  by  an  Incledon  or  a  Philhps, 
a  Horn,  a  Braham,  or  a  Caradori  Allan.  I  may 
not  attempt  to  name  the  more  recent  vocalists, 
foreign  or  domestic,  whom  they  have  successively 
brought  forward,  and  some  of  whom  are  here  to 
add  brilliancy  to  the  present  occasion.  Incited 
by  their  example,  too,  other  Associations  have 
been  organized  in  our  own  city  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parts  of 
our  Commonwealth  and  country, — the  Academy 
of  Music,  the  Musical  Education  Society,  the 
Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  and  many  others, — 
which  have  rendered  efficient  service  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  and  which  deserve  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  everjr  lover  of  harmony. 

When  this  Society  was  originally  instituted,  the 
music  of  Boston,  of  New  England,  and  I  may 
say  of  all  America, — both  sacred  and  secular, — 
was  in  a  most  crude  and  disorganized  condition. 
Aretinian  Societies  and  Independent  Musical 
Societies  had  done  a  little  for  it,  and  then  died 
out.  Occasional  Concerts,  like  those  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  may  be  found  scattered  at  long  and 
dreary  intervals  along  the  pi-evious  half  century. 
A  worthy  son  of  the  Old  Colony,  too,  whence  so 
many  good  things  have  sprung,  had  already  com- 
menced the  publication  of  "  the  Bridgewatcr 
Collection."*  But  there  was  no  systematic  and 
permanent  organization  for  the  improvement  of 
musical  taste,  skill,  or  science,  in  any  of  our  large 
communities ;  and  there  was  but  little  of  either 
taste,  skill  or  science  to  be  improved.  I  have 
heard  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams,— an 
intense  lover  of  music  himself,  and  whose  com- 
prehensive acquirements  embraced  a  knowledge 
of  this  particular  subject  which  would  have  been 
extraordinary  in  any  body  else, — tell  a  story, 
whifch  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  state  of 
American  nuisic  at  that  precise  period.  During 
the  negotiation,  at  Ghent,  of  that  Treaty  of  Peace 
to  which  1  have  just  alluded,  a  Festival  or  Ban- 
quet, or  it  may  have  been  a  Ball,  was  about  to 
take  place,  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  pay  the 
customary  musical  compliment  to  all  the  Sover- 
eigns who  were  either  present  or  represented  on 
the  occason.  The  Sovereign  People  of  the  Uni- 
ted States, — represented  there,  as  you  remember, 
by  Mr.  A^damsjiimself,  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Clay, 
*  The  late  Hon.  Nahum  Mitchell. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gallatin, — were, 
of  course,  not  to  be  overlooked ;  and  the  Musical 
Conductor  or  Band  Master  of  the  place  called 
upon  these  Commissioners  to  furnish  him  with 
our  National  Air.  Our  National  Air,  said  they, 
is  Yankee  Doodle.  Yankee  Doodle,  said  the 
Conductor,  What  is  that  ?  Where  shall  I  find 
it  ?  By  whom  was  it  composed  ?  Can  you  sup- 
ply me  with  the  score  ?  The  perplexity  of  the 
Commissioners  may  be  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. They  were  fairly  at  their  wit's  ends. 
They  had  never  imagined  that  they  should  have 
scores  of  this  sort  to  settle,  and  each  turned  to 
the  other  in  despair.  At  last  they  bethought 
them,  in  a  happy  moment,  that  there  was  a  col- 
ored servant  of  Mr.  Clay's,  who,  like  so  many  of 
his  race,  was  a  first-rate  whistler,  and  who  was 
certain  to  know  Yankee  Doodle  by  heart.  He 
was  forthwith  sent  for  accordingly,  and  the  prob- 
lem was  solved  without  further  delay.  The 
Band  Master  jotted  down  the  air,  as  the  colored 
boy  whistled  it,  and  before  night,  said  Mr.  Adams, 
Yankee  Doodle  was  set  to  so  many  parts  that 
)-ou  would  hardly  have  known  it,  and  it  came  out 
the  next  day  in  all  the  pride,  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  viol  and  hautboy,  of  drum,  trumpet 
and  cymbal,  to  the  edification  of  the  Allied  Sov- 
ereigns of  Europe,  and  to  the  glorification  of  the 
United  Sovereigns  of  America.  Whether  that 
boy  was  bond  or  free,  1  know  not,  but  I  think 
both  South  and  North  would  agree,  that  he  earn- 
ed his  liberty  and  his  citizenship,  too,  on  that 
occasion. 

I  would  not  disparage  Yankee  Doodle,  my 
friends.  It  has  associations  which  must  always 
render  its  simple  and  homely  melody  dearer  to 
the  hearts  of  the  American  People  than  the 
most  elaborate  compositions  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern science.  Should  our  free  institutions  ever 
again  be  in  danger,  whether  from  '  malice  do- 
mestic or  foreign  levy,'  that  will  still  be  the  time 
to  wdiich  American  patriotism  will  keep  step. 
We  must  always  preserve  it,  and  never  be  asha- 
med of  it ; — though  I  do  venture  to  hope  that  a 
day  may  come,  when,  like  England  and  Austria 
and  Russia, — to  name  no  other  lands, — we  may 
have  something  fit  to  be  entitled  a  National 
Anthem,  which  shall  combine  an  acknowledgment 
of  God  with  the  glorious  memories  of  wise  and 
brave  men  ; — which  shall  blend  the  emotions  of 
piety  and  patriotism,  uniting  in  sweet  accord  the 
praises  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  Freedom 
and  Independence,  with  those  of  his  chosen  and 
commissioned  human  instruments,  in  a  strain 
worthy  to  commemorate  the  rise  and  progress  of 
our  Great  Republic. 

But  this  little  anecdote  of  what  happened  at 
Ghent,  furnishes  no  bad  illustration,  certainly,  of 
the  condition  of  American  music  at  the  precise 
period  when  this  Society  first  took  it  in  hand, 
and  when  it  might  almost  be  said  that  Yankee 
Doodle  and  the  lips  of  a  whistling  boy  were  the 
prevailing  airs  and  instruments  of  our  land. 

What  a  contrast  does  this  occasion  suggest ! 
This  noble  Hall  itself, — second  to  none  in  the 
world  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  to  which 
it  has  been  dedicated, — the  pride  of  our  whole 
community,  and  which  reflects  so  much  credit  on 
the  liberal  enterprise  and  persevering  energy  of 
those  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  its 
erection, — what  a  monument  it  stands  of  the  mu- 
sical taste  and  zeal  to  which  the  old  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  gave  the  original  impulse  !  For 
myself,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  an  Association,  whose  per- 
formances and  whose  publications,  thi-ough  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  forty  years, — under  the  Presi- 
dency of  such  men  as  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Webb,  of  Lowell  Blason,  of  Zeuuer,  and  Chick- 
ering  and  Perkins, — have  exercised  so  important 
an  influence  in  refining  and  elevating  the  musi- 
cal taste  of  New  England  ; — and  more  especially 
in  improving  the  character  of  our  Sacred  Music, 
and  affording  us  an  opportunity  of  enjo}'ing  the 
glorious  airs  and  anthems  and  choruses  which 
have  been  composed  to  the  praise  and  honor  of 
God.  And  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunitj'  of  tes- 
tifying my  own  indi\4dual  obligation  to  them. 

This  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  am  I  the  person, 
for  any  scientific  analysis  or  comparison  of  stj'les 
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or  of  masters.  Every  tliiiij;  of  this  sort  may  be 
safely  left  to  our  excellent  Music  Journal  and  its 
accomplished  editor  and  contributors.  Nor  will 
I  venture  to  detain  you  with  any  elaborate  periods 
or  swelling  common-places  about  the  importance 
and  influence  of  music  in  general.  The  poets, 
philosophers  and  moralists  of  all  ages  are  full  of 
them.  The  music  of  the  Church,  the  Cathedral 
and  the  Camp-meeting, — of  the  Concert-room, 
the  Academy  and  the  Opera, — of  the  fireside, 
the  serenade,  the  festival,  and  the  battle-field, — 
the  songs  of  the  Troubadours,  the  psalms  of  the 
Covenanters,  the  hymns  of  Luther,  Wesley  and 
Watts, — Old  Hundred, — the  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,  Elgin  and  Dundee, — Auld  Lang  S3'nc, 
Home,  sweet  Home,  the  Ranz  des  Vaches,  Hail 
Columbia,  God  save  the  King,  the  Marseillaise, 
the  Red  Fox  of  Erin,  which  the  exquisite  songster 
of  Ireland  tells  us  made  the  patriot  Emmet  start 
to  his  feet  and  exclaim,  '  Oh  that  I  were  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  marching  to  that 
air !' — why,  my  friends,  what  a  continued  and 
crowded  record  does  the  history  of  the  world's 
great  heart  present,  of  the  noble  sympathies  which 
have  been  stirred,  of  the  heroic  impulses  which 
have  been  awakened,  of  the  devotional  fires 
which  have  been  kindled,  of  the  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man  and  love  to  country, — not  always, 
alas,  unattended  by  excess, — to  which  animation 
and  utterance  have  been  given,  by  the  magic 
power  of  music !  To  how  man}'  individual 
hearts,  too,  here  and  everywhere,  has  the  story  of 
David  charming  away  the  gloomy  moods  of  the 
Jewisli  Monarch,  or,  more  likely  it  may  be,  of 
Annot  Lyle  chasing  the  mists  from  the  spirit  of 
the  Highland  Chief,  seemed  only  like  a  transcript 
of  some  cherished  experience  of  their  own  !  But 
I  pass  over  all  the  science  and  almost  all  the 
sentiment  for  wliich  the  occasion  might  give 
opportunity.  You  are  here  to  enjoy  the  thing 
itself,  which  "will  be  far  better  than  any  flights  of 
descriptive  rhetoric  or  rhapsody  of  wliich  I  am 
capable. 

1  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  congratulate 
you,  before  closing,  that  the  growing  worldliness 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  has  not  quite  yet  diverted 
the  divine  and  solemn  harmonies  of  this  glorious 
art  from  their  original  and  rightful  allegiance. 
The  Fine  Arts  in  every  department, — Architec- 
ture and  Sculjiture,  Painting  and  Music,  alike, — 
have  owed  their  best  inspirations  and  their  noblest 
opportunities  to  religion.  The  Bible  has  always 
supplied  them  with  their  most  effective  themes. 
Its  matchless  diction,  its  magnificent  imagery,  its 
exquisite  poetry,  its  glorious  promises,  its  stu- 
pendous miracles,  its  sublime  revelations  and 
realities  have  constituted  an  exhaustless  magazine 
of  material  for  them  all, — and  more  especially  for 
Music. 

Handel,  foremost,  in  merit  as  in  time,  among 
the  little  company  of  world-renowned  Composers,* 
— and  whose  Statue  might  well  claim  no  second 
place  in  this  very  Hall,  as  one  of  the  supporters 
of  that  gigantic  Organ  which  we  are  soon  to  wel- 
come,— Handel,  one  of  the  last  touches  of  whose 
trembling  fingers  may  haply  have  rested  on  the 
keys  of  an  organ,  erected  just  one  hundred  years 
ago  last  August,  and  still  doing  most  acceptable 
service,  in  our  own  city,  which  tradition  tells  us 
that  this  favorite  musician  of  George  the  Second, 
infirm  and  blind  as  he  was,  selected  for  His  Ma- 
jesty's Chapel  in  New  England,  only  two  years 
before  his  death. — "  the  giant  Handel,"  as  Pope 
called  him — "  the  more  than  Homer  of  his  age," 
as  Cowper  did  not  scruple  to  add, — c-ould  find  no 
story  but  that  of  Redeeming  Love,  no  career  or 
character  but  that  of  the  Messiah,  for  the  full 
development  and  display  of  his  unrivalled  power 
and  pathos. 

That  mysterious  demand  for  a  Requiem  which 
haunted  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  hours  of  the 
dying  Mozart — the  immediate  successor  of  Han- 
del upon  the  musical  throne — might  almost  seem, 
— to  a  superstitious  mind,  perhaps, — to  have  been 
only,  after  all,  the  compunctious  visitin"s  of  a 
breast,  which  wa,s  aroused  too  late  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  prostituted  so  many  of  its 

*  Unless  Sebastian  Bach,  his  contemporary,  of 
whose  works  so  many  are  lost,  and  so  few  are  famil- 
iarly known  in  this  country,  may  be  his  equal. 


best  emotions  upon  the  "  foolery  of  so  scandalous 
a  subject"*  as  that  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  which 
could  find  no  requiem  or  repose  for  itself,  till  it 
had  made  that  last  and  grandest  effort  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God. 

When  H.^YDJr,— -ne.xt  entitled  to  the  sceptre, 
— was  giving  an  account  of  his  own  Oratorio  of 
the  Seasons,  he  is  related  to  have  said,  "  It  is  not 
another  Creation, — and  the  reason  is  this:  In 
that  Oratorio  the  actors  are  angels — in  the  four 
seasons  they  are  but  peasants." 

Beethoven, — whom  the  munificent  liberality 
and  consummate  skill  of  kindred  spirits  in  our 
own  land  have  united  in  enthroning  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  this  Hall, — in  the  wonderful 
instrumentation  of  his  Symphonies  and  Sonatas 
and  Quatuors  and  Trios,  seem  always  aspiring  to 
a  strain, — and  often  reaching  it,  too, — which  has 
less  of  earth  in  it  than  of  heaven.  'I  well  know,' 
said  he,  '  that  God  is  nearer  me  in  my  Art  than 
others — I  commune  with  him  without  fijar — ever- 
more have  I  acknowledged  and  understood  him.' 
And  when  dealing  with  any  thing  more  ai-ticulate 
than  the  fancied  language  of  the  skies,  he  too 
sought  his  best  inspiration  at  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  found  it  at  least  in  his  Hallelujahs. 

Mendelssohn's  ominous  and  insatiate  yearn- 
ing for  the  spirit-world  displayed  itself  first,  in- 
deed, in  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ; — but  it 
was  only  in  depicting  the  wonderful  waj's  and 
works  of  the  greatest  of  Projihets  and  the  greatest 
of  Apostles, — of  an  Elijah  and  a  St.  Paul, — that 
his  genius  found  its  full  play  and  won  its  noblest 
triumphs. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  emotions  with  which, 
just  ten  years  ago,  in  London,  I  first  listened  to 
the  "  Elijah."  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  person 
and  presence  of  the  young  and  brilliant  Composer, 
as  he  stood  in  Exeter  Hall  conducting  a  choir 
and  band  of  si.x  or  seven  hundred  voices  and  in- 
struments in  tlie  performance  of  that  most  im- 
pressive Oratorio.  Less  than  six  months  were  to 
expire — nobod)'  dreamed  it  then — before  he  him- 
self was  to  disappear  from  these  earthly  scenes 
almost  as  suddenly  as  the  great  Prophet  whom  he 
was  portraying, — and  one  might  almost  imagine 
that  the  first  faint  glories  of  the  celestial  world 
were  gleaming  upon  his  soul — that  he  had  caught 
a  passing  glimpse  of  those  chariots  of  fire,  whose 
rushing  sound  and  sparkling  track  were  the  fit 
accompaniments  of  that  miraculous  translation  to 
the  skies, — as  he  stood  trembling  with  transport 
at  his  own  magnificent  harmonies. 

Nor  can  I  fail  to  call  up,  in  this  connection, 
the  image  of  another  most  accomplished  and 
distinguished  person,  in  whose  company  I  was 
privileged  to  listen  to  this  sublime  perfonnance — 
the  late  Lord  EUesmere, — who  represented  Great 
Britain  so  acceptably  at  the  opening  of  our  Crystal 
Palace  in  New  York,  who  delighted  Boston,  too, 
by  liis  genial  eloquence  at  our  School  Festival 
soon  afterwards,  and  whose  recent  death  has 
occasioned  so  much  of  sincere  and  just  ren-ret 
among  the  friends  of  Art  in  all  its  departments 
and  in  both  hemispheres. 

And  now  I  rejoice  that  these  noble  Oratorios 
of  these  greatest  composers  are  to  form  the  main 
feature  of  this  occasion.  I  rejoice  that,  at  this 
first  New  England  Musical  Festival,  the  divine 
Art  is  so  distinctly  to  recognize  its  rightful  relation 
to  Di%'inity,  as  the  privileged  handmaid  of  Religion. 
Without  feeling  called  upon  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  upon  other  amusements  and  festivals  for 
which  other  voices  in  other  places  are  pleading,  I 
am  glad  that  this  veteran  Association  of  New 
England,  faithful  to  its  first  love,  true  to  the  key- 
note of  its  earliest  organization, — at  a  moment  too 
when  so  many  influences  are  alluring  us  awaj^ 
from  whatever  is  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good 
report, — has  instituted  a  series  of  Holidays,  not 
only  combining  morality  and  innocence  with  the 
most  refined  and  elevating  enjoyment,  but  blend- 
ing so  nobly  and  so  worthily  the  praises  of  God 
with  the  recreation  of  man. 

I  do  not  forget  that  a  severe  religious  casuistry 
has  sometimes  raised   a  question,  how  far  it  is  fit 

*  These  are  the  words  of  Beethoven,  who  said  of 
Mozart's  great  Opera  :  "  The  sacred  art  ought  never 
to  be  degraded  to  the  foolery  of  so  scandalous  a  sub- 
ject." 


to  employ  sacred  themes  and  sacred  words  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  entertainment.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  mere  entertainment  is  all 
that  is  imparted,  or  all  that  is  intended,  by  such 
performances.  The  man  must  indeed  be  "  deaf 
as  the  dead  to  harmonj-,"  who  can  listen  to  the 
story  of  the  Creation  or  of  the  Redemption,  as 
told  in  the  lofty  strains  whicli  are  presently  to  be 
heard  here,  without  being  kindled  into  something 
of  fresh  admiration  and  adoration  towards  the 
great  Author  and  Finisher  of  both.  Yes,  deaf 
as  the  dead  to  harmony  must  he  have  been  born, 
and  with  a  soul  sealed  up  to  at  least  one  of  the 
highest  sources  of  inspiration,  who  feels  no  glow 
of  grateful  awe  as  the  Light  flashes  forth  in  audi- 
ble coruscations  upon  tliat  new-created  world, 
and  no  tlirill  of  holy  joy  as  the  Heavens  are 
heard  telling  the  glory  of  God  ; — -whose  belief  in 
the  miraculous  incarnation  of  "  One  mighty  to 
save  "  is  not  cjuickened,  as  the  majestic  titles  by 
which  he  was  to  be  called  come  pealing  forth  so  tri- 
um])liantly  in  the  very  words  of  prophecy — "  Won- 
derful— Counsellor — the  Mighty  God  ;  " — who  is 
not  conscious  of  a  more  vivid  faith  in  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as  the  sublime  dec- 
laration of  the  patient  old  Patriarch  is  again  and 
again  so  exquisitely  reiterated — "I  know — I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ; " — and  who 
does  not  catch  a  deeper  sense  of  the  mystery 
and  the  glory  of  that  blessed  consummation, 
when  "  the  Kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  become 
the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ," 
while  the  air  around  him  is  ringing  and  reverber- 
ating with  the  ecstacy  of  those  transcendent  and 
exulting  Hallelujahs ! 

No,  it  is  not  entertainment  alone  which  this 
occasion  will  have  communicated  to  some  at  least 
of  the  souls  which  shall  vibrate  to  these  sublime 
and  solemn  strains.  I  know  that  the  fervors  and 
raptures  which  result  from  mere  musical  suscepti- 
bility are  no  safe  substitute  for  the  prayer  and 
praise  which  belong  to  the  true  idea  of  religious 
worship,  and  I  am  not  altogether  without  sympa- 
thy with  those,  who  would  bo  glad  to  see  this 
ancient  Society  returning  to  its  original  practice 
during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, by  giving  some  of  its  public  performances, 
as  they  are  now  doing,  at  times  when  they  may 
be  attended  and  enjoyed  by  those  to  whom  the 
domestic  circle  or  the  services  of  the  Sanctuary 
are  the  chosen  and  cherished  occupations  of  a 
Sunday  evening.  But  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for 
the  best  interest  of  mankind,  when  the  noblest 
and  most  impressi\-e  varieties  of  music  shall  be 
utterly  discarded  and  divorced  from  the  service 
of  religion,  and  given  finally  over  to  the  meretri- 
cious uses  of  sensuality  or  superstition.  The 
sacred  Chronicler  has  told  us  how  it  was  under 
the  old  dispensation — that  it  was  only  "  when  the 
singers  and  the  trumpeters  were  as  one,  to  make 
one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking 
the  Lord,  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice 
with  the  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instruments 
of  music  and  praised  the  Lord — saying,  '  For  he 
is  good  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever ; '  " — 
that  it  was  only  then,  at  the  outpouring  of  that 
grand  vocal  and  instrumental  unison  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  that  the  visible  glory  of  the 
Lord  came  down,  filling  and  overshadowing  the 
house  of  God.  And  though  the  Gospel  does  un- 
doubtedly point  to  a  purer  and  more  spiritual 
worship,  yet  from  that  most  memorable  and  sol- 
emn hour,  of  which  the  simple  record  runs  con- 
cerning the  Savior  and  his  disciples — "  And  when 
the)'  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  unto  the 
Mount  of  Olives," — from  that  most  memorable 
and  solemn  hour.  Music  has  been  recognized  as 
a  consecrated  handmaid  of  Christianity ;  and 
those  which  Christ  himself  has  thus  joined  to- 
gether, it  is  not  for  any  man  to  put  asunder. 

And  may  God  grant  that  the  performances 
which  are  now  about  to  begin,  may  be  endued 
with  a  double  power  over  the  hearts  of  all  who 
hear  them ; — that  these  resounding  anthems  may 
do  something  to  purge  and  purify  the  corrupted 
currents  of  the  air  we  breathe ; — that  these  lofty 
enunciations  and  reiterations  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  Bible  may  aid  in  arresting  and  driving 
back  the  tide  of  delusion,  infidelity  and  crime 
which  is  raging  and   swelhng  so  fearfully  around 
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us ; — and  that  these  Hosannahs  and  Hallelujahs 
may  combine  with  the  Prayers  and  Alms  of  the 
approaching  Anniversary  Week,  in  calling  down 
a  fresh  blessing  on  our  beloved  city  and  upon  us 
who  dwell  in  it ; — so  that  when  at  last  that  hour 
shall  come,  which  can  neither  be  liastened  nor  post- 
poned by  the  idle  calculations  of  learned  astrolo- 
gers, or  the  idle  conjurations  of  diviners  and  sor- 
cerers,— when  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel  shall 
be  heard  sounding  through  the  sky  and  sum- 
moning us,  in  God's  own  time,  from  our  des- 
tined sleep  of  death,— our  liearts  and  voices 
may  not  be  wholly  unattuned  for  uniting  with 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  and  all  the  Company  of 
Heaven  in  that  subl'ime  Trisagion,— "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts  ;  heaven  and  earth  are 
full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  dory !  " 

It  only  remains  for  me.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
in  behalf  of  this  oldest  existing  Musical  Society 
of  Boston,— older,  if  1  mistake  not,  than  almost 
any  of  its  kind  in  London,  since  the  Institution 
of  the  Ancient  Concerts  has  passed  away  with 
the  Iron  Duke,  one  of  their  principal  Directors, 
— to  pronounce  the  single  word  of  '  welcome  '  to 
you  all.  But  while  ofiei'ing  you  this  welcome 
in  their  name,  as  I  now  most  respectfully  and 
cordially  do,  I  feel  that  my  duty  to-day  would 
be  but  half  performed,  if  I  did  not,  also,  in 
your  name,  and  as  the  self-commissioned  organ 
of  the  vast  concourse  of  my  fellow-citizens,  by 
whom  this  noble  Hall  will  day  by  day  be 
thronged, — if  I  did  not,  in  your  name  and  in 
theirs,  assure  the  members  of  this  old  pioneer 
Association,  of  the  sincere  and  gi-ateful  appreci- 
ation, which  is  entertained  by  our  whole  commu- 
nity, of  their  unwearied  and  honorable  eiTorts  in 
the  cause  of  musical  improvement,  and  of  their 
signal  success  in  giving  a  worthier  and  more  im- 
pressive utterance  to  the  praise  of  God  '  in  the 
great  congregation.'  And  may  the  favor  of 
Heaven  and  the  patronage  of  a  generous  public 
never  be  wanting  to  their  future  career. 


m0%  Joupal  0|  JHusit. 

Boston,  Thursday  Noon,  May  21,  1857. 


The  Thkee  Days'  Musical  Festival— the  first 
ever  celebrated  in  America — commenced  at  10  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  is  now  in  progress.  The  Orator  has 
spoken,  and  the  inspiring  harmonies  of  the  'Creation' 
are  yet  resounding  in  the  Music  Hall  amid  delighted 
crowds  of  listeners.  We  are  there  listening,  and  we 
pity  any  of  our  readers  whom  we  do  not  see  there 
also.  And  that  we  may  be  there,  as  well  as  that  our 
paper  may  be  of  some  aid  to  those  who  shall  attend 
the  Festival,  we  issue  the  present  number  two  days  in 
advance  of  its  usual  date,  by  which  means  we  are 
enabled  to  present  the  admirable  Address  of  Mr. 
WiNTHKOP,  entire,  from  his  own  notes,  containing  all 
the  parts  omitted  in  the  delivery  for  want  of  time,  be- 
sides various  other  matters  that  have  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  Festival. 

The  length  of  these  documents  necessarily  excludes 
most  of  our  usual  summary  of  musical  news,  concert 
criticisms,  &c.,  and  makes  this  purely  a  Festival 
Paper. 

[D=  Our  next  number  will  contain  a  Full  Repokt 
of  the  three  days'  performances,  and  will  be  of  equal 
interest  with  the  present,  so  that  we  shall  again  issue 
a  large  edition,  for  the  Anniversary  week. 

[Cr  We  would  modestly  suggest  the  present  week 
of  Musical  Jubilee  as  a  good  time  for  those  who  have 
been  without  a  Musical  paper  to  subscribe  for  DioighVs 
Jouriml  of  Miisic.  We  think  we  can  safely  promise 
those  who  do  so  their  full  money's  worth. 

O*  Advertisers  also  should  not  omit  the  rare  op- 
portunity here  offered  of  bringing  their  musical  com- 
modities before  the  notice  of  crowds  of  musical  people. 


The  Festival. — ^We  write  the  day  before  the  open- 
ing, (it  being  essential  to  our  purposes  above  stated 
to  go  to  press  on  Wednesday,)  and  therefore  dare  not 
say  with  what  auspicious  light  the  heavens  will  smile 
upon  the  long  expected  feast  of  harmony.     Now  the 


weather  is  most  ominous ;  a  fierce  storm  rages;  and 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  East  Wind  hangs  around  us  now 
for  many  days,  darkening  sweet  Nature's  opening  fes- 
tival of  buds  and  flowers,  as  Weber's  Zamiel  clouds 
and  chills  the  sunshine  and  the  music  in  his  weird 
German  opera.  We  hope  the  clouds  will  break  away ; 
but  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  but  the  usual  lot  of  the 
beginnings  of  great  things,  that  grow  up  into  perma- 
nent importance  in  this  world  ;  and  such  imx^ortance 
surely  we  may  ascribe  to  the  commencement  of  great 
Musical  Festivals,  destined  in  spite  of  storms  and 
obstacles  to  become  a  custom  and  an  institution  in 
the  land,  kindling  the  love  of  lofty  music,  suspending 
for  sweet  periods  the  hot  haste  and  strife  of  all-con- 
suming business  competition,  and  aiding  noble  chari- 
ties, as  in  our  mother  country,  England. 

The  arrangements  have  all  been  happily  perfected, 
on  an  ample  and  (to  us)  unprecedented  scale.  The 
Directors  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have 
planned  and  labored  to  an  extent  that  few  can  appre- 
ciate, to  bring  this  thing  about ;  choir  and  orchestra 
and  solo  artists  have  entered  into  it  with  hearty  zeal ; 
rehearsals  have  been  continual  and  thorough ;  the 
worthy  conductor,  Mr.  Carl  Zeerahn,  has  displayed 
throughout  a  cool-headed  and  indefatigable  energy, 
enough  to  conquer  a  new  country ;  and  the  result  will 
be,  if  this  first  Festival  succeeds  as  it  now  promises, 
the  conquering  indeed  of  a  new  Held  henceforth  for 
Art  and  Harmony  out  of  the  wide  waste  of  our  utili- 
tarian, scrambling  life. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Festival  are  now  all  set 
forth  in  the  advertisements,  with  the  exception  of  the 
programmes  of  the  three  miscellaneous  concerts.  Of 
these  the  features  will  be  two  grand  Symphonies  by 
Beethoven,  the  No.  7,  in  A,  and  the  No.  5,  in  G  mi- 
nor, also  the  charming  Allegretto  from  the  No.  8 ; 
Beethoven's  overture  to  Leonora — the  third  and 
grandest  of  the  four  he  wrote  for  his  only  opera, — and 
to  Shakspeare's  Coriolamts,  which  the  Germans  class 
with  his  Egmont  under  the  head  of  character  overtures, 
that  is,  works  which  convey  in  music  the  idea  of  a 
character,  a  historical  person, — and  in  this  intense 
and  fiery  music. the  life  of  the  proud  Roman  storms 
itself  away  most  characteristically,  not  unrelieved  by 
little  episodic  themes  of  tendercst  -and  sweetest  mel- 
ody. To  these  add  Mendelssohn's  "Fingal's  Cave" 
overture,' — a  marvellous  piece  of  cool,  wild  sea-shore 
picture  music,.— and  the  Scherzo,  (much  in  the  same 
vein),  of  his  so-called  "  Scotch  "  Symphony  ;  Wag- 
ner's exciting  overture  to  Tannhduser,  Rossini's  bril- 
liant and  ever  popular  one  to  "William  Tell;"  We- 
bers's  Concert-piece  for  piano  and  orchestra,  to  be 
played  by  William  Mason,  &e.,  &e.  The  rest  will 
be  vocal  selections,  in  which  the  principal  solo  singers 
will  take  part.  The  programme  for  Saturday  morn- 
ing, particularly,  is  one  of  rare  excellence,  including 
the  7th  Symphony,  the  Mendelssohn  Scherzo,  the 
overtures  to  "Fingal's  Cave"  and  "Leonora,"  and 
an  aria  from  Mozart's  Clemenza  cli  Tito,  to  be  sung 
by  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

As  for  the  oratorios,  we  heard  the  full  rehearsal  of 
"  Elijah  "  Sunday  evening,  and  the  effect  of  orchestra 
and  chorus  was  in  truth  magnificent.  The  solo  parts 
will  be  for  the  most  part  capitally  done.  Mr.  Simp- 
eon,  from  New  York,  has  a  delightful  tenor,  if  not  all 
the  fine  shading  of  our  own  Mr.  Adams,  who  shares 
the  tenor  solos  with  him.  Dr.  Guilmette  has  a  noble 
bass,  and  sings  the  part  of  Elijah  in  a  more  musician- 
like  and  telling  manner  than  we  have  heard  before. 
Mrs.  Eliot,  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs.  Mozart,  Mrs.  Hill, 
Miss  Phillipps  and  Miss  Twiciiell,  in  this  and  the 
other  or.atorios,  will  do  good  justice  to  their  several 
parts.  A  beautiful  and  novel  feature  in  "Elijah" 
will  be  the  singing  of  the  Angel  Trio  by  three  boys. 
On  Saturday  night  the  grand  and  ever  fresh  "  Messi- 
ah "  will  probably  assemble  an  immense  crowd  for  a 
solemn  and  fit  finale. 

The  orchestra  will  be  superb.  We  counted  at  the 
rehearsal  78  instruments.  There  are  8  double  basses, 
10  violoncellos,  9  violas,  giving  an  uncommon  rich- 
ness to  the  bass  and  to  the  middle  parts  of  the  string- 
ed quartet ;  12  first  violins,  12  second  do,  4  clarinets, 
4  obiies,  4  horns,  &c.,  &c.  Among  the  first  violins  we 
noticed  some  of  the  best  players  from  New  York,  as 
MoUinhauer,  Besig,   Noll,   and  others.    With  these 


names  to  lend  due  effect  to  the  great  oratorios,  sym- 
phonies and  overtures,  many  will  feel  their  power  and 
beauty,  who  may  have  been  dull  listeners  before,  com- 
plaining that  they  were  "  too  scientific  "  and  all  that! 
The  scene  itself,  too,  in  that  noble  Hall,  with  the  bril- 
liant and  eager  audience,  the  vast  choir  of  600  sing- 
ers grouped  amphitheatrically  upon  the  stage,  the 
wings  extending  into  the  galleries  on  either  side,  the 
orchestra  in  the  middle,  rising  back  to  the  organ,  and 
poor  Crawford's  god-like  statue  of  Beethoven 
looking  down  serenely  upon  all,  will  not  be  the  least 
element  of  interest  in  the  occasion. 


Musical  Festivals— Their  Eise  in  England. 

Musical  Festivals,  upon  a  grand  scale,  with  Orato- 
rio, may  properly  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  1784.  Dr.  Bueney,  who  chronicles  the  events 
of  those  five  days  (May  26th,  27th,  29th,  and  June 
3d  and  5th)  in  a  sumptuous  quarto  volume,  with 
all  his  glowing  enthusiasm,  and  his  elegant  and  schol- 
arly garrulity,  (the  book  is  now  rare,)  took  great 
pains  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  record  of  an  ear- 
lier musical  feast  in  any  country,  in  which  as  many 
as  500  performers  were  united,  and  could  discover 
none.  A  few  instances  are  named  of  gatherings  of 
two  or  three  hundred  singers  and  musicians  on  some 
royal  or  national  occasions  in  Paris,  Rome,  or  Venice, 
but  the  elements  of  a  grand  organic  musical  festival 
scarcely  existed  before  Handel.  There  was  no  or- 
chestra, upon  which  all  must  centre  ;  and  even  Han- 
del's orchestra,  and  such  as  they  had  at  this  centen- 
nial of  his  birth,  was  but  a  rude  and  imperfect  agglom- 
eration compared  with  the  grand  orchestra  of  our 
day.  Several  of  the  periodical  Festivals,  now  cele- 
brated on  so  vast  a  scale  in  England,  had  their 
small  beginnings  earlier  than  the  Handel  Commemo- 
ration. The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  three  Choirs  of 
Worcester,  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  commenced  in 
1724  ;  the  Birmingham  Triennial  Festival  (now  the 
most  famous),  in  1778.  But  the  Commemoration  of 
Handel  brought  together  525  musicians — a  moderate 
number  for  our  day,  (smaller  perhaps  than  we  shall 
see  and  hear  this  week  at  the  first  Festival  in  Boston) 
— but  then  a  musical  event  eclipsing  all  before. 

Nothing  but  the  influence  of  Handel's  music,  and 
the  general  love  and  reverence  especially  for  his 
"  Messiah,"  made  such  an  occasion  possible.  "  Han- 
del's Church  music  had  been  kept  alive,  and  had 
supported  life  in  thousands,  by  its  performance  for 
charitable  purposes."  The  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  "  indebted  to  the  art 
of  music,  and  to  Handel's  works  in  particular,  for 
their  support."  His  "  Messiah"  alone,  as  performed 
under  his  own  direction  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life,  (1749-59,)  yielded  about  £7,000  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  which  was  increased  by  subsequent  per- 
formances until  the  year  l777  to  over  £10,000.  This 
very  Westminster  Abbey  Festival  gave  £1,000  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  £6,000  to  the  Society  for 
Decayed  Musicians,  to  which  Handel  had  already  be- 
cjueathed  £1,000  at  his  death.  Thus,  besides  its  direct 
influence  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  the  music 
of  Handel  has  been  one  of  the  world's  great  charities ; 
for  charity  is  still  the  end  of  all  the  great  festivals,  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  into  which  his  music 
breathed  the  breath  of  life. 

From  Burney's  book  we  glean  some  curious  partic- 
ulars about  the  Commemoration  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  proportions  of  choir  and  orchestra  were 
singular  ;  there  were  250  instruments  to  275   singers. 

The  orchestra  itself  was  strangely  composed ;  he 
gives  a  list  of  26  players  of  the  hautboy,  and  of  26 
bassoons  and  one  douhle  bassoon!  These  instruments 
were  much  cultivated  in  Handel's  time.  There  were 
no  clarinets.  The  other  elements  were  :  48  first  vio- 
lins, 47  second  violins,  26  tenors,  21  violoncellos,  15 
double  basses,  C  fiutes,  12  trumpets,  6  "  trombones  or 
sacbuts,"  12  horns,  3  kettle-drums,  1  double  kettle- 
drum. 

The  Choir  consisted  of  60  Trebles,  most  of  whom 
were  boys,  (thus  the  hst  includes  "  three  Master 
Ashleys,"  "ten  Chapel  boys,"  "Master  Latter," 
"Master  Loader,"  "Mrs.  Love,"  "ten  St.  Paul's 
boys,"  "Master  Piper,"  &c.,  &c.) ;  48    Counter  Ten- 
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ors,  (men),  instead  of  our  contralti ;  83  Tenors;  84 
Basses.  The  famous  German  prima  donna,  Madame 
Maea,  sang  the  great  soprano  airs  in  the  "  Messiah." 
The  conductor  was  JoAH  Bates,  Esq.,  who  played 
the  organ,  seated  at  a  key-board  nineteen  feet  in  front 
of  the  organ  itself,  in  the  middle,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  performers  ;  he  was  aided  by  two  violin  "leaders," 
but  there  was  no  beating  of  time ;  the  whole  "  moved 
like  clock-work,"  without  such  aid.  The  scene  must 
have  been  magnificent ;  Dr.  Burney  says  : 

All  the  preparations  for  receiving  their  Majesties, 
and  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom,  at  the  east 
end  ;  upwards  of  five  hundred  musicians  at  the  west; 
and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  number  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  persons,  in  the  area  and  gal- 
leries, so  wonderfuUv  corresponded  with  Jthe  style  of 
architecture  of  this  venerable  and  beautiful  structure, 
that  there  was  nothing  visible,  either  for  use  or  orna- 
ment, which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  principal 
tone  of  the  building,  and  which  may  not,  metaphori- 
callj',  have  been  said  to  be  in  perfect  tune  with  it. 
But,  besides  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  con- 
struction exhibited  the  band  to  the  spectators,  the 
Orchestra  was  so  judiciously  contrived,  that  almost 
every  performer,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  in 
full  view  of  the  conductor  and  leader  ;  which  accounts 
in  some  measure,  for  the  uncommon  ease  with  which 
the  performers  confess  they  executed  their  parts. 

The  whole  preparations  for  these  grand  performan- 
ces were  comprised  within  the  western  part  of  the 
building,  or  broad  aisle ;  and  some  excellent  judges 
declared,  that,  apart  from  their  beauty,  they  never 
had  seen  so  wonderful  a  piece  of  carpentry,  as  the 
orchestra  and  galleries,  after  Mr.  Wyatt's  models. 

At  'he  east  end  of  the  aisle,  just  before  the  back  of 
the  choir-organ,  some  of  the  pipes  of  which  were  vis- 
ible below,  a  throne  was  erected  in  a  beautiful  Gothic 
style,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Abbey,  and  a 
center  box,  richly  decorated  and  furnished  with  crim- 
son satin,  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  reception  of  their 
Majesties  and  the  Royal  Family  ;  on  the  right  hand 
of  which  was  a  box  for  the  Bishops,  and,  on  the  left, 
one  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  "Westminster ;  im- 
mediately below  these  two  boxes  were  two  others,  one, 
on  the  right,  for  the  families  and  friends  of  the  Direct- 
ors, and  the  other  for  those  of  the  prebendaries  of 
"Westminster.  Immediately  below  the  King's-box 
was  placed  one  for  the  Directors  themselves ;  w^ho 
were  all  distinguished  by  white  wands  tipped  with 
gold,  and  gold  medals,  struck  on  the  occasion,  ap- 
pending from  white  ribbands.  These  their  Majesties 
likewise  condescended  to  wear,  at  each  performance. 
Behind,  and  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  there  were 
seats  for  their  Majesty's  suite,  maids  of  honor,  grooms 
of  the  bedchamber,  pages,  &c. 

The  Orchestra  was  built  at  the  opposite  extremity, 
ascending  regularly  from  the  height  of  seven  feet 
from  [he  floor,  to  upwards  of  forty,  from  the  base  of 
the  pillars  ;  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top 
of  the  side  aisle. 

The  intermediate  space  below  was  filled  up  with 
level  benches,  and  appropriated  to  the  early  subscri- 
bers. The  side  aisles  were  formed  into  long  galleries, 
ranging  with  the  orchestra,  and  ascending,  so  as  to 
contain  twelve  rows  on  each  side  :  the  fronts  of  which 
projected  before  the  pillars,  and  were  ornamented 
with  festoons  of  crimson  morine. 

At  the  top  of  the  orchestra  was  placed  the  occasion- 
al organ,  in  a  Gothic  frame,  mounting  to,  and  ming- 
ling with,  the  saints  and  martyrs  represented  in  the 
painted  glass  on  the  west  window.  On  each  side  of 
the  organ,  close  to  the  window,  were  placed  the  ket- 
tle-drums. The  choral  bands  were  principally  placed 
in  view  of  Mr.  Bates,  on  steps,  seemingly  ascending 
into  the  clouds,  in  each  of  the  side  aisles,  as  their  ter- 
mination was  invisible  to  the  audience.  The  princi- 
pal singers  were  ranged  in  the  front  of  the  orchestra, 
as  at  oratorios,  accompanied  by  the  choirs  of  St.  Paul, 
the  Abbey,  "Winsor,  and  the  Chapel  Royal. 

The  accounts  of  the  perfect  unity,  precision  and 
splendid  efi'ect  of  the  performances  in  "Westminster 
Abbey,  are  somewhat  hard  for  us  to  reconcile  with 
such  arrangement  of  the  forces.  The  music  per- 
formed was  all  by  Handel,  and  consisted,  besides  the 
"  Messiah  "  twice,  of  the  Dettingen  "  Te  Deum,"  and 
miscellaneous  selections  from  his  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works,  arias  from  his  operas,  hautboy  concer- 
tos, organ  fugues,  overtures  to  other  oratorios,  &c. 
This  so  set  the  example  of  miscellaneous  programmes, 
that  we  find  that,  in  all  the  English  festivals  from 
that  time  until  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  was  es- 
tablished in  1832,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
complete  oratorio  of  Handel  being  given,  with  the 
exception  of  the  "  Messiah." 

The  influence  of  such  festivals  in  England  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  table  of  all  that  have  been 
held  to  this  date,  with  estimates  of  the  aggregate 
attendance  upon  each.  "We  find  it  in  a  pamplilet  late- 
ly issued  with  regard  to  the  coming  Handel   festival : 

6  Westminster  Abbey 1784  to  1791 60,000 

1  ditto 1834  20,000 


..180,000 


sayl60,000 


4  York  Minster 1823  to  1836 90,000 

4B-dinburgh 1813  to  1843 32,000 

11  Norwich 1824  to  1854 88,000 

17  Birmingham 1769  to  1829 

8  ditto  in  Town  Hall 1834  to  1855 

4  Chester 1806  to  1829  1 

7  Derby 1810  to  1831 

IDublin 1831 

8  Liverpool 1813  to  1848 

2  Manchester 1828  &  1829 

2  Bradford 1853  &  1856  J 

'''  "^:r^!^^:,  \  -1724-1856.  .say  370,000 

This  makes  a  total  of  1,000,000  persons  as  the  en- 
tire numbers  present  upon  all  these  occasions.  The 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  in  1832,  originated  a  regu- 
lar series  of  performances  of  Handel's  Oratorios  in 
London,  on  a  scale  equal  to  that  of  the  Festivals  of 
former  years.  Between  June  1836  and  June  1S56  this 
Society  has  given  344  performances  in  Exeter  Hall, 
■which,  it  is  estimated,  have  been  attended  in  the  ag- 
gregate by  650,000  persons.  One  half  of  these  344 
performances  have  consisted  of  entire  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  embracing  the  "Messiah,"  **  Israel  in 
Egypt,"  **  Judas  Maccaba^us,"  "Samson,"  "Solo- 
mon," "Joshua,"  "Saul,"  "  Jephtha,"  "Deborah," 
*' Athaliah"  and  "  Belshazzar.  '  Very  justly  there- 
fore does  this  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  take  the  lead 
in  the  great  Handel  Festival  to  take  place  next  month. 

Thus  England  has  been  the  cradle  and  the  chief 
seat  of  these  monster  musical  Festivals,  and  Handel's 
music  has  been  as  the  breath  of  life  to  them. 

Next  to  Handel's  oratorios,  there  have  figured  at 
the  festivals  such  works  of  course  as  Haydn's  "  Cre- 
ation," Mozart's  "Requiem,"  Spohr's  "Last  Judg- 
ment," Beethoven's  "  Mount  of  Olives,"  and  only 
very  recently  the  "  Passion  "  of  Bach,  Handel's  great 
contemporary,  who  never  went  abroad  from  his  own 
Germany.  Then  came  the  day  of  Mendelssohn;  a 
great  day  was  that  for  England's  music  when  the 
composer  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  of 
"Elijah"  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  on  the  26th 
of  August,  1846.  The  in"fluence  of  his  music  upon 
English  writers  soon  became  as  visible  as  Handel's 
had  been,  and  a  large  crop  of  English  oratorios  soon 
sprang  up,  plainly  inspired  at  second  hand  by  Men- 
delssohn. The  most  successful  of  these  imitations, 
several  of  which  have  had  their  turn  at  festivals,  was 
Mr.  Costa's  "Eli,"  the  filial  relationship  of  which  to 
the  "Elijah,"  those  who  heard  it  performed  here  last 
winter  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  who 
shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  listen  to  the  grand  per- 
formance of  "  Elijah  "  in  our  Music  Hall  to-morrow, 
can  hardly  fail  to  recognize. 

"We  begun  with  the  first  Handel  Festival.  "We  con- 
clude wiLh  simply  alluding  to  the  preparations  for  the 
second,  which  is  to  take  place  next  month  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Festivals  have  grown 
somewhat  since  1781  This  Avill  be  on  a  far  grander 
scale  than  any  heretofore,  and  is  but  preliminary  to  a 
still  grander  one  projected  for  the  second  centennary 
of  Handel's  birth,  in  1859.  Think  of  a  chorus  of  2,000 
singers,  500  to  each  of  the  four  vocal  parts,  with  an 
orchestra  of  390  instruments,  and  the  most  powerful 
organ  that  can  be  built!  This  mighty  force,  if  not 
unmanageable,  must  lend  an  effect  never  before 
dreamed  of  to  the  great  choruses  of  the  "  Messiah," 
"Judas  Maccaba^us,"  and  above  all  the  "Israel  in 
Egypt." 

Of  Festivals  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
we  must  take  another  opportunity  to  speak. 


GKANB  PIANO  POH  SALH. 

A  Superior  Instrument,  rosewood  case,  has  been  in  use  but 
a  short  time,  and  is  in  perfect  ordi-r  Price  S;400.  Can 
be  seen  on  application  to  P.  Sullivan,  Albion  Building,  No.  1 
Beacon  Sbreet. 
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HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

^xm\)s  Ulitsiral  Jf^sttbd, 

AT    THE     MUSIC    HALL    IN     BOSTON, 

On  the  21st,  22d^nd  23d  of  May. 

The  following  is  the  Solo  Talent  engaged  for  theTestival : 
SOPKANI. 

Sirs.  BUot,   (late  Miss  Anna  Stone.) 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Lens. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Mozart. 

Mrs.  F.  A.':  Hill. 

CONTRALTI. 

Miss  Adelaide  PMlIipps. 

Miss  Jenny  Twichell. 

TENOIII. 

Mr.  George  Simpson. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams. 

BASSI. 

Dr.  Guilmette. 

Mr.  Stephen  W.  Leach. 

Masters  White,  Iioring  and  Chase, 

From  the  Church  of  the  Advent. 

The  Mozart  Quartette,  and 

The  School  Street  Choir. 

INSTKTIMENTAL  SOLOISTS. 

William  Mason. 

Edward.JMoUenhauer. 

Signor  De  Ribas. 

Carl  Zerrahu, Conductor. 

F.  F.  Mueller, Organist. 


SINGLE   TICKETS 
To  the  separate  entertainments,  at  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH,  for 
sale  at  the  Music  Hall  duriog  the  Festival. 

0:I7=No  Tickets  heretofore  issued  will  be  received  during  the 
Festival. 

CLOSING  NOTICE. 

\Cr'  The  Choir  are  requested  to  be  in  attendance  every  day 

a  half  hour  previous  tn  the  time  at  which  the  performances 

are  to  commence — the  Gentlemen  and  Orchestra  occupying  the 

Lecture  Room  below ;  and  the  Ladies  the  Ante  Rooms  above. 

L.  B.  BARNES,  Secretary. 

Neio  Music  Booh  for  Sahbath  Schools. 

Sabbath   School  Concert  Hymns. 

BY  HODGES  EEED,  ESQ. 

With  Original  and  Selected  Music.     This  is  just  the  book  for 
all  Sabbath  Schools.     Price  25  cts.  single  ;  8f2,25  per  doz. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  book  consist^s  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  prepared  expressly  for  children's  use.  The  hymns  are 
written  to  the  cnmprehen.sion  of  children,  are  all  original,  and 
are  such  as  children  delight  to  slog. 

The  tunes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  original,  have 
been  composed  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  chil- 
dren's voices. 

Superintendents  and  others  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
School  will  find  this  book  to  he  one  of  the  best  for  use  in  the 
Sabbath  School  Concert  and  other  Sabbath  School  services, 
that  has  yet  been  published.    They  are  invited  to  examine  it. 

The  tMlented  editor  of  the  Congregnlionali si  speaks  thus  of 
this  book  t— "  This  is,  without  exception,  the  best  btiok  which 
we  have  ever  seen,  for  the  purposes  ir]dicafed  in  its  title.  The 
hymns  are  all  appropriate — some  exquisitely  and  unusually  so 
—and  the  music  is  simple  and  effective.  The  book  needs  only 
to  be  known  to  bo  universally  used." 


PUBLISHED   BY 

JOVm  P.  JEWETT  &  CO., 
No.  117  Washington  Street, Boston. 
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H-A-LLET,   I3-A--VIS    Ss   CO- 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


w, 


IVITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Wasliington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 


Two  of  these  beautiful  instruments,  similar  to 

those  used  by 

MR.    THAI.  BERG, 

And  direct  from  the  manufactory  in  Paris, 

For  sale  by 

CHICKEKING  &  SON§, 

Masonic  Temple,  Boston. 

JACOB    CHICKERING, 
300  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  C.'s  faeilities  for  mauufacturiojj  Piano-Fortes  enable 
him  to  furnisli  tViem  at  \\  HOLESALE  as  well  as  RETAIL. 
The  instruments  are  made  at  his  own  factory,  under  his  direct 
supervision,  and 

"Warranted  Perfect  in  every  respect. 

Inquiries  and  orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  answered,  and 
entire  satisfaction  given,  or  the  money  refunded.  Mr.  C.  feels 
safe  in  this  promise,  as  in  no  single  instance  has  be  been  called 
upon  to  refund  any  money. 

Mr.  Jacob  Chickering  received  both  a  Medal  and  Diploma 
for  a  superior  PIANO-FORTE,  and  PIANO-EOKTE  GASE, 
exhibited  at  the  last  Mechanics'  Pair  held  in  Boston,  Sept. 
1S56 :  also  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  for  BEST  Piano-Fortes 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
Portland,  I8.i6,  and  also  the  premium  for  the  BEST  PIANO- 
FORTE exhibited  at  the  York  County  Agricultural  Society. 

JOE  PE.IFTIFG 

EDWARD    Ii.    BALGH, 

KTO-    SI    SCHOOL    STI^EET- 

No.  219  Washington  St.  {opposite  Franklin  St.) 

HAS  just  issued  the  following  excellent  Music,  ivhich  is  well 
adapted  for  Beginners,  or  to  play  for  amusement. 
Operatic  anb  Popular  Airs  pok  Small  Hands, 

Arranged  in  an  easy  style,  by  A.  J.  Rosseau. 
jj^    2   (Prison  Song, II  Trovatore. 

■  t  Over  the  Summer  Sea, Rigoietto. 

u     2   j-^ir,  from II  Trovatore. 

■  t  Air,  from Crown  Diamonds. 

(I    Q  f  I'll  pray  for  thee, Lucia. 

■  (  Haste,  crimson  morn, Lucia. 

i(     ^  j  Annie  Lawrie. 

'  i  Air,  from Naiad  Queen. 

c(    e   (  Make  me  no  Gaudy  Chaplet. 

■  (  Drinking  Song, Lucrezia  Borgia. 

;     g   (Air,  from Linda. 

'  \  Air,  from North  Star. 

[    -   (March,  from II  Trovatore. 

'  I  Air,  from II  Trovatore. 

g   (  Miserere,  from II  Trovatore. 

■  (  Air,  from II  Trovatore. 

[     Q   (  Air,  from La  Favorita. 

^'  \  Estelle  Polka. 
I  -1Q   (Air,  from Macheth. 

■  \  Air,  from I  Puritani. 

(  -II    \  Air,  from Crown  Diamonds. 

'  I  Air,  from Crown  Diamonds. 

(  -in   (  Air,  from Enchantress. 

^^-  \  Storm  Gallop. 
'  13.     Aits  from  William  Tell  and  Elise  d'Amore. 
'  14.     Spirto  Gentil,  La  Favorita  ;  Air  from  Don  Pasquale. 
'  15.    What  Enchantment,  I  Lombard! :  Air  from  Eruani. 

Five  Illustrations  of  Childhood, 
By  F.  A  Gressler. 
No.  1.  The  Bow  and  Arrow.        No.  4.  Playing  Soldiers. 
No.  2.  The  Cuckoo  Nest.  No.  5.  Children's  Ball. 

No.  3.  The  Echo. 

HENRY  TOLMA]Sr, 
Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  Musical  Instruments  and 
Musical  Merchandise,  No.  219  Washington  St. 

ED'WARD    Ii.    BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9'   Broadway^  NX. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &C. 


Novelflo's  CJSee-Havc. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Uandsomely  bound   in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  .'S2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Ear!  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

NovelBo's  Part  SoBBg-Boofe:. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  S2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &e.,— with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  sep;irately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  S  cents  per  set. 

Oa^pSiCMS : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  sis  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TSac  MiBsacaS  Tiaiacs, 
AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ONTHE  TIRST  OP  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Ebward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  ©1,75  ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  Sfl,75 ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  {Vols.  V  and  VI),  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  9pl,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  maybe 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  WOVELI4O, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

iitBttuttor  of  tl)t  |3iano-4Fott(,  ©t^an  &  ?tlaimonj, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .'S^BO  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PAHIS  PIRST  PEIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 


ALBERT  W.UBDIi  CO. 

MANOFACTDRERS   OP 

Grand,   Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 


— AT    THE — 

Great  Universal  iE^xliiltition  at  Paris,  in  185S, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded  to  us  for  the  BBST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTESj  by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen: 
Joseph  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof.  Halevy,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz,  Professor  of  Music 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marlote,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1849  ;  M.  Holler,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris  ;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof.  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  AVorld's  Fair  of  1853,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 


Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


i;7^-A."I"I^I3Xrs    eft;    Oo. 

{Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

JPIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  HI. 

PREMIUM   PIANO-FORTES. 

A     SILVER    PRIZE    MEDAL 
Was  awarded  for  these  Pianos  at  the  la^t  Great  Exhibition  in 
Boston,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  in  the  country, 
for  their  fine  musical  tone  and  perfect  action.    Also, 

A    BRONZE    MEDAL, 
For  the  superiority  and  beauty  of  the  exterior.    Every  instru- 
ment purchased  from  this  establishment  will  be  warranted  to 
give  full  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

"Warerooms  335  Washington  St.,  corner  "West  St., 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM    GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT   JA]ttES  W.  TOSE'S,  No.  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

IS.     ^,     J3  .A-IjXj, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

SIGNOR   AtJGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Kesideiice  No.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m^n  nf  tliE  3[5iiran  raJr  lingmg, 

U.    S.   HOT  Eli. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GITES   Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

m3-«7S7"  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  WasUiaigtou  Sti'eet, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kueelaud  Street. 

C.    EREUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[n?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY. 

X^XJBLISIiEI?,    OIF    nvIXJSIC, 
544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .SCOO 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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The  Great  Musical  Festival. 

The  three  days  are  over — the  memorable,  glo- 
rious three  days  !  Glorious,  in  spite  of  rain  and 
storm,  thin  audiences  to  start  with,  lack  of  daz- 
zling attraction  of  great  names  as  solo  artists,  and 
pecuniary  loss  to  those  who  guarantied  the  enter- 
prise ! 

We  said,  before  the  concerts,  that  we  pitied  any 
of  our  musical  friends  who  should  be  willing  or 
obliged  to  lose  them ;  we  must  now  put  it  more 
strongly,  and  say :  We  envy  not  their  feehngs 
when  they  learn  that  they  have  missed  undoubt- 
edly the  grandest,  the  most  important  and  most 
genuine  musical  or  artistic  occasion  that  has  yet 
occurred  upon  this  continent.  But  leaving  gen- 
eral reflections  for  the  present,  we  proceed  to 
chronicle  each  day's  proceedings. 

EiEST  Day:  Thursday,  May  21. 

Rain,  rain,  rain  !  For  three  days  before  the 
opening  it  has  rained  continually,  and  for  nearly 
ten  days  we  have  all  been  under  the  chUling, 
gloomy  influences  of  an  ugly,  pertinacious  East- 
erly storm,  that  has  hung  around  us  latent  or  de- 
veloped, now  searching  with  treacherous,  icy 
fingers  to  the  marrow  of  our  sensibilities,  to  the 
sore  trial  of  all  faith  and  weakening  of  all  will, 
now  bursting  out  in  drenching  floods  and  tempest, 
as  in  the  last  three  days,  and  adding  outward  to 
the  inward  disability : — fit  type,  our  East  Wind, 
of  the  old  Puritan  spirit,  foe  of  all  things  genial ! 

The  worst  thing  about  one  of  these  Ion" 
New  England  storms,  is  its  discouraging  influence 
upon  people's  minds ;  under  its  spell  we  give  up 
and  become  indifferent  to  cherished  plans  and 
purposes ;  we  lose  all  enthusiasm,  and  take  no 
pains  and  spend  no  money  to  avail  ourselves  of 
>even  the  rarest  and  grandest  invitations.     Of 


course  it  was  a  serious  damper  on  the  sale  of  sea- 
son tickets.  The  price,  to  be  sure,  S5,00,  though 
moderate  and  necessary  for  an  entertainment  so 
excellent  and  so  costly,  must  have  been  one 
ground  of  hesitation  to  many  whose  means  are 
not  commensurate  with  their  love  of  music  ;  and 
then  in  very  many  faith  was  wanting  ;  music  for 
two  years  past  had  been  comparatively  under  a 
cloud  with  us ;  there  were  few  that  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  great  things ;  fi-om  giving  our- 
selves too  great  credit  we  had  sunk  to  giving 
ourselves  too  little,  and  mens'  minds  had  not  got 
wrought  up  to  a  due  sense  of  what  now  was 
coming.  Could  the  feast  but  have  begun  where 
it  left  off,  we  should  .have  seen  a  very  different 
state  of  appetite. — We  speak  of  the  public.  Not 
so  with  the  givers  of  the  feast,  its  managers,  and 
all  who  took  apart  in  it.  Neither  managers,  con- 
ductor, singers  or  orchestra  ever  faltered  in  their 
preparations  ;  everything  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter  on  the  scale  first  contemplated ;  the  con- 
ductor and  the  business  managers  were  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season ;  the  rehearsals  went 
on,  thrice  a  week  for  oratorio,  and  twice  a  week 
for  orchestra,  and  the  choir,  surprised  and  charm- 
ed at  the  effect  of  its  own  numbers  in  rehearsal, 
grew  continually  both  in  numbers  and  in  spu-it. 
All  was  snre  to  be  right,  at  least  alive,  at  the 
stage  end  of  the  HaU,  however  it  might  be  in  the 
auditorium. 

Ten  o'clock,  the  hour  of  opening,  came.  It 
still  rained  in  torrents,  and  continued  so  almost 
all  day.  Yet  it  was  a  milder  and  more  genial 
rain,  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  young  buds 
and  springing  grass,  and  with  the  Oratorio  of  the 
"  Creation."  There  were,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
estimate,  a  thousand  persons  in  the  audience, 
leaving  about  1500  seats  vacant.  Yet  the  Music 
Hall  presented  a  superb  spectacle,  especially  at 
the  stage  end.  The  chorus  seats,  well-filled, 
rising  back  in  tiers  to  the  organ  screen,  and  side- 
wise  into  the  first  galleries  ;  the  orchestra  fiUiag 
the  main  space  in  the  middle,  with  chorus  crowd- 
ing round  it ;  the  dais  for  principal  singers,  and 
part  of  the  female  choir  built  out  in  front ;  the 
statue  of  Beethoven  overlooking  all,  was  truly  a 
sight  to  shame — not  the  audience  who  were  there, 
but  those  who  were  not.  In  a  few  moments  the 
government  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
took  their  seats  in  the  semi-circle  in  front  of  the 
stage,  and  the  President,  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Chickeeing,  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day, 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthkop,  who  was  received 
with  warm  applause.  His  Address  has  been 
already  given  to  our  readers  in  full,  and  speaks 
for  itself  It  was  exceedingly  happy  in  concep- 
tion, execution  and  delivery,  and  struck  the  true 
key-note  of  the  occasion.    All  heard  delighted, 


and  were  the  better  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
great  music  ■with  an  understanding  spirit.  The 
orator  omitted  perhaps  one  third  of  the  entire 
printed  Address.  He  also  threw  in  some  ex- 
tempore allusions,  which  were  very  timely, 
especially  one  to  the  presence  of  the  venerable 
JosiAH  QuixcY,  which  of  course  waked  a  warm 
and  audible  response. 

After  some  delay,  at  a  few  minutes  past  eleven, 
the  principal  singers  were  conducted  to  their 
seats  in  front,  amid  loud  applause,  especially  Bos- 
ton's old  favorite,  Mrs.  Anna  Stone  Eliot, 
(now  of  New  York),  whom  the  members  of  the 
choir  seemed  to  take  oreat  deliaht  in  welcoming:. 
Several  rounds  of  plaudits,  too,  announced  the 
advance  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerkahn  to  his  Conduct- 
or's post.  In  the  choi-us  we  had  counted  400 
singers  during  the  Address  ;  there  were  probably 
by  this  time  at  least  450  in  the  seats.  Then  be- 
gan, from  the  orchestra  of  78  instruments,  the 
Introduction,  representing  Chaos,  to  Haydn's 
"  Creation."  It  was  a  very  graphic  and  impress- 
ive rendering. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Leach,  in  the  part  of  Raphael,  de- 
livered the  recitative:  In  the  beginninff,  &c.,  and 
then  the  soft  chorus,  flowing  in  with  such  uucc- 
ampled  breadth  and  richness  of  harmony  :  And 
the  sjiirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
toaiers,  at  once  took  possession  of  every  delighted 
listener,  until  the  grand  burst  upon  And  there 
was  LIGHT  !  which  was  absolutely  thrilling  and 
sublime.  We  never  before  have  heard  it  given 
with  a  tithe  of  the  same  effect  ^  it  was  a  new 
sensation  even  to  old  oratorio-goers,  while  upon 
the  less  experienced  it  flashed  a  new  conception 
of  the  meaning  and  the  power  of  music.  All 
common  thoughts,  the  dull  day  and  thin  audience 
were  forgotten,  for  the  world  was  as  it  were  mi- 
raculously full  of  light.  We  saw  the  tears  start 
into  some  eyes — tears  which  mean  joy  and  won- 
der, reverence  and  new  life,  as  truly  if  not  as 
often  as  they  mean  sympathy  and  sorrow. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  first  flash  quickened 
the  entire  perfomiance  that  then  followed.  At 
all  events  the  choruses,  from  first  to  last,  partook 
of  the  same  vitality  and  grandeur — at  least  so  far 
as  the  composition  in  each  case  admitted,  for 
Haydn's  choruses  do  not  grow  upon  you  with  the 
cumulative  grandeur  of  the  great  Handelian 
mountain  ranges.  The  grander  parts,  like  the 
Heavens  are  telling,  rang  out  with  a  glorious  vol- 
ume ;  the  fragmentary,  responsive  parts,  where 
phrases  are  tossed  about  from  one  mass  of  voices 
to  another,  in  complicated  fugue  or  canon,  as  in : 
Despairing,  cursing  rage  attends  their  fall,  were 
marked  by  an  infallible  precision  and  a  boldly 
pronounced  individuality  ;  the  smooth,  clear,  even 
passages  of  harmony,  like  :  A  new  created  world, 
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&c.,  filled  the  ear  sweetly  and  richly,  and  the 
soul  with  a  fully  reconciled,  contented,  child-like 
piety  of  feeling ;  and  the  whole  was  beautiful  as 
well  as  grand  mth  a  balanced  fulness  of  parts, 
and  a  perfection  of  ensemble,  such  as  had  not 
been  heard  before  this  side  of  Europe.  The 
choruses  with  solo  derived  great  brillianc}-  from 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Eliot,  touching  the  edges  of 
the  waves  with  light,  in  flowery  outline ;  although 
the  recent  illness,  under  which  she  yet  evidently 
labored,  impaired  somewhat  the  old  clarion  ring 
and  splendor  of  that  voice.  But  in  her  solos 
this  was  amply  compensated  by  the  more  refined 
and  thoughtful  tone  and  spirit  of  her  renderings. 
Though  not  free  from  some  old  faults  of  method, 
she  is,  in  the  higher  qualities  of  feeling  and 
expression,  more  of  an  artist  than  she  ever  was, 
and  gives  more  satisfaction  to  one  who  hstens  to 
singing  for  something  riore  than  a  perfected  piece 
of  vocal  machinery.  In  the  great  air :  On  mighty 
pens,  she  was  far  from  a  Jenny  Lind,  of  course ; 
yet  she  sang  it  witli  a  great  deal  of  fine  execu- 
tion and  good  expression  of  the  several  contrast- 
ed points,  tlie  eagle's  flight,  the  cooing  of  the 
doves,  the  nightingale,  &c.  Thin  and  pale  as 
she  looked,  and  singing  with  painful  effort,  it  was 
a  treat  to  hear  Anna  Stone  once  more  in  Haydn's 
music. 

The  other  great  song :  With  verdure  clad,  was 
rendered  for  the  most  part  very  tastefully  and 
smoothly  by  the  rich  and  mellow  voice  of  Mrs. 
Mozart,  who  has  much  improved  of  late  ;  though 
she  gave  a  strange  twist  to  those  little  broken 
figures  near  the  end  of  the  roulade  upon  :  "  Here 
shoots  the  healing  plant."  Mr.  Leach  sane  with 
consummate  taste  and  feeling  all  the  bass  solos  in 
the  character  of  Raphael.  He  has  not  a  pon- 
derous or  very  telling  voice,  but  he  is  the  most 
an  artist  of  any  that  sang.  He  has  had  a  truly 
English  training  in  the  oratorio  music  of  Handel 
and  of  Haj-dn,  and  is  master  of  its  style.  Espe- 
cially is  he,  like  Mr.  Arthurson,  the  tenor,  a 
model  for  our  native  singers  in  the  difficult  art  of 
delivering  recitative.  He  indulges  in  no  false 
ornament,  and  always  by  the  fine  expressive  sha- 
ding of  his  passages  he  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  want  of  power.  In  those  descriptive  frag- 
ments, about  the  "  foaming  billows,"  the  "  purling 
brook,"  the  "  roaring  lion,"  the  "  flexible  tiger," 
&c.,  &c.,  he  was  always  happy  ;  and  in  several 
instances  he  diminished  along  passage  to  a  pian- 
issimo with  beautiful  eff"ect,  as  in  :  Softly  purling 
glides  the  limpid  brook,  and  still  more  where :  In 
long  dimensions  creeps,  with  simwus  trace,  the 
worm  /—though  the  latter  is  a  droll  idea  for  thou- 
sands to  be  contemplating  with  breathless  inter- 
est !  But  speaking  of  the  descriptive  fragments, 
we  are  reminded  of  that  noble  orchestra ;  never 
have  we  heard  them  all  brought  out  with  anythinn- 
like  the  same  vividness  and  beauty.  We  were 
long  since  weary  of  them,  as  ingenious  child's 
play  in  music ;  but  now  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  surprised  and  pleased.  Every  instrument, 
except  the  flutes  occasionally  flatting,  did  its  part 
perfectly ;  the  fine  body  of  violins,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  strings,  told  with  beautiful  effect  in  such 
passages  as  the  sunrise  symphony,  and  the  bassoon 
was  admirable. 

The  recitative  and  air:  In  splendor  hright, 
and  :  In  native  worth  and  honor  clad,  were  sung 
by  Mr.  George  Simpson,  a  very  young  tenor 
from  New  York.  He  has  a  very  sweet,  pure, 
even  tenor  voice,  wliich  has  only  to  be  set  running. 


— indeed  a  remarkable  voice,  which  is  stronger 
than  one  at  first  gives  it  credit  for,  because  it  is  so 
sweet ;  a  voice  out  of  which  one  would  think 
almost  anything  might  be  made,  with  talent  and 
right  culture.  But  so  far  it  seems  a  voice,  and  no- 
thing else.  He  has  no  claims  to  style  or  culture  ; 
nor  is  it  yet  evident  that  there  is  any  fire  or  pas- 
sional force  behind  the  voice ;  but  what  there 
may  or  may  not  be  latent,  it  is  not  wise  to  pre- 
judge. He  has  a  certain  sentimental  level  ballad 
sweetness  in  his  style  of  singing,  which  smacks 
more  of  the  popular  "  Serenaders  "  and  "  Min- 
strels "  than  of  an  oratorio  school. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  whose  fine  voice  and  rapid 
progress  for  the  past  year  have  justly  made  him 
regarded  as  the  most  promising  of  our  young  na- 
tive tenors,  was  not  in  his  best  voice,  being  ill, 
but  acquitted  himself  very  acceptably  in  several 
recitatives,  in  the  air :  Now  vanish  before  the  holy 
beams,  and  in  the  beautiful  Trios,  with  Mrs.  Eliot 
and  Mr.  Leach.  The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve 
were  sustained  by  Dr.  Guilsiette,  of  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long.  On  Eve's  part,  the 
melodious,  liquid  music,  with  its  quiet  rapture, 
was  easily  and  gracefully  expressed.  As  to 
Adam,  the  bass  voice,  though  strong  and  telling, 
and  delivered  with  clear  proof  of  thoughtful 
study,  seemed  better  fitted  for  a  more  declamatory 
music,  did  not  always  bend  itself  with  a  good 
grace  to  the  fine  turns  of  the  melody,  and  some- 
times swerved  from  pitch.  He  sang  with  anima- 
tion, and  passages  were  quite  effective. 

Enough  of  these  personal  details ;  on  the  whole 
the  solos  gave  good  satisfaction ;  the  beauty  of 
the  songs  was  not  lost.  But  the  best  discovery, 
to  the  many,  from  this  performance  of  the  Ora- 
torio, was,  what  every  real  lover  of  such  musie 
knew  before,  that  it  is  not  in  the  solos  that  the 
main  interest  of  these  great  works  resides ;  it  is 
in  the  choruses  and  in  the  orchestra ;  these  rightly 
done  and  on  an  effective  scale,  and  reasonably 
good  soloists  are  all  that  one  requires.  It  was 
always  a  low  stage  and  a  false  one  in  our  musical 
culture,  when  we  made  all  else  secondary  to  the 
efforts  of  this  and  that  principal  soprano  or  tenor 
in  a  few  famous  airs.  We  are  already  more  ap- 
preciative, more  musical,  when  we  recognize  the 
choruses,  the  great  ensembles,  and  enjoy  the 
composition  as  one  whole.  If  we  could  feel  this 
in  the  "  Creation,"  with  its  many  melodies,  how 
much  more  strongly  shall  we  feel  it  in  such  ora- 
torios as  the  "  Messiah  "  and  the  "  Eliiah  ! " 
Viewed  in  this  light,  as  a  whole,  the  present  per- 
formance of  the  "  Creation  "  was  incomparably 
superior  to  any  we  had  ever  heard.  Familiar 
as  we  were  with  it,  we  hardly  knew  till  now  how 
good  the  music  was.  We  had  grown  dull  to  the 
naive,  melodious  sameness  of  good  father  Haydn, 
after  for  some  time  enjojang  to  the  full,  almost  to 
ecstacy,  liis  child-like,  happy,  clear  and  sunny 
flow  of  melody  and  harmony  ;  but  now  was  his 
Oratorio  brightened  into  fresh  life  and  charm  to 
us;  it  rose  indeed  "a  new  created  world;"  its 
cheerful  piety,  and  child-like  gratitude  and  won- 
der in  presence  of  the  works  of  boundless  Love 
and  AVisdom,  took  possession  of  the  listener. 
And  how  eloquently  it  all  accorded  with  the  sea- 
son, this  fresh  virgin  prime  of  Summer !  The 
day  was  dark,  with  gentler,  fertilizing  showers ; 
•we  felt  it  in  the  air,  in  every  nerve,  that  the  black 
spell  of  the  East  wind  was  gone,  and  that  the 
next  day  there  would  be  Light  ! 


Afternoon. — At  3  1-2  P.  M.,   an   audience 

not  larger  than  in  the  morning,  (nor  was  it  to  be 

expected),  assembled  for  the  Eirst  Concert.  This 

is  the  place  to   speak  of  the  composition  of  the 

orchestra,  of  78  instruments.     We  wish  to  record 

the   names  of  all  the   players,  as   stated  on  the 

bills,  thus : 

2t  Violins.         10  Violoncelli.  McDonald, 

Schultze,  TV.  Fries,  Ryan,  II. 

Suck,  I,  Jungnickel,  

Eckhardt,  Suck,  II,  2  Bassoons. 

Gaertner,  Verron,  Hunstock, 

A.  Fries,  Maass,  Hochstein, 

Meisel,  Falkenstein,  

"VVeinz,  Seip,  4  Horns. 

Grill,  Luhde,  Hamann, 

MoUenhauer,  Brannes,  Trojsi, 

Besig,  Bergner.  Regestein,  I, 

Matzka,  Plageniann. 

Reyer,  8  Contrabassi.  

Eichler,  I,  Stein,  4  Trumpets. 

Verron,  I,  Kammerling,  Heinecke, 

Keyzer,  Friese,  Glaser, 

Werner,  Kehrhalm,  Pinter, 

Eichler,  II,  Lo  Bianco,  Jacobus. 

Vanstane,  Steinmann,  . 

Moorhouse,  H.  Fries,  4.   Trombones. 

Suck,  III,  Kluge.  Rimbach, 

Liebsch,  Stohr, 

Warren,  3  Flutes.  Regestein,  II, 

AVhite,  Koppitz.  Cundy. 

Newinger.  Rametti,  

Teltow.  1  Timpani  .and 

9  Violas.  Triangle. 

Ryan,  I,  3  Oboes.  Stohr,  II. 

Krcbs,  De  Ribas,  

Andres,  Fauhvasser,  1  Bass  Drum  and 

Bauer,  Adelung.  Cymbals. 

Schneider,  Kalkmann. 

Zobler,  4  Clarionets.  

Schlimper,  Schulz,  1  Sid^  Drum. 

Moriani,  Gardner,  Gafney. 
Comer. 

All  of  these  were  resident  musicians,  yn\h  the 
exception  of  about  a  dozen,  chiefly  violins  and 
'cellos,  from  New  Y'^ork.  Here  was  a  noble  or- 
chestra for  Boston.  We  have  not  heard  a  better 
even  in  New  York,  whose  "  Philharmonic  "  often 
counts  as  many  members.  Jullien's  was  as  large 
or  larger  in  New  Y'^ork,  but  numbered  only  sixty 
here ;  his  proportions  were  not  as  good,  he  had 
but  6  seconds,  4  violas  and  4  'cellos  to  10  first 
violins  and  8  double  basses.  His  wind  band  was 
composed  of  rare  virtuosi,  his  brass  superabund- 
ant, and  his  drum  force  prodigious.  Jullien's  or- 
chestra were  trained  to  smart  and  bright  effects, 
to  all  the  dazzhng  and  dashing  externalities  of 
music  ;  this  was  their  trade,  though  they  played 
classical  symphonies  occasionally  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  thing.  But  by  no  means  would  that 
band  bear  comparison  with  this  in  artistic  tone, 
in  sympathetic  rendering  of  poetic  and  imagina- 
tive music.  But  of  this  anon.  Here  is  the  pro- 
gramme : 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture—"  TannhJuser  " R.  Wagner 

2.  Aria — D'AIamiro,  from  "  Belipario  " Donizetti 

Mr.  Adams. 

3.  Violin  Solo — "  La  Sylphide,"  Fantasia MoUenhauer 

Herr  Edward  MoUenhauer. 

4.  Aria  :  Che  faro — "Orfeo  " Gluck 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

5.  Scherzo — from  the  Scotch  Symphony Mendelssohn 

PART   II. 

1.    Overture — "  Coriolanus  " Beethoven 

1.    Scotch  Ballad—"  Bonnie  Wee  Wife," 
Mr.  George  Simpson. 

3.  Fantasia — On  themes  from  *'  Gustavus,"  from  Oboe, 

De  Ribas.  De  Ribas 

4.  Ah,  non  giun?e — "  Sonnambula" Bellini 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

5.  Overture — "William  Tell". Rossini 

Rather  a  meagre  programme  for  a  festival ;  far 
the  least  interesting  of  the  three.  Y'et  it  had  one 
number  to  redeem  it — that  noble  Coriolanus 
overture,  by  not  a  few  esteemed  the  best  of 
Beethoven's.  We  are  the  more  careful  to  speak 
of  it,  since  it  escaped  all  mention  in  most  of  the 
newspaper  criticisms  which  found  matter  for  re- 
mark in  every  other  item.  We  will  not  venture 
to  describe  it  in  our  own  words  ;  it  was   recently 
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performed   in   London,  and   we  arc   tempted  to 

cite  a   portion   of  tlic   Morning   Post's   romarivs 

upon  it,  whieli  are  appreeiative  and  just,  even  if 

tliey  seem  liigldy  colored : 

"We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  cannot  feci  in  the 
very  first  bars  of  the  overture  to  Coriolnmis  the  strong 
pulsation  of  a  mighty  heart — the  breathing  of  one  of 
nature's  kings,  born  to  command  his  fellow  men, 
though  doomed  to  struggle  with  the  adverse  circum- 
stances which  surround  the  career  of  one  upon  whom 
fortune  has  bestowed  nothing  beyond  the  grand 
mission,  that  '  heritage  of  woe,'  which  his  own  indomi- 
table will  can  alone  accomplish.  "VVe  firmly  believe 
that  no  composer  but  Beethoven  (who  was  a  Corio- 
lanus  in  his  way)  could  have  written  even  the  opening 
bars  of  this  stupendous  overture.  Those  wonderful 
notes — that  perfectly  Homeric  or  Miltonic  passage  at 
the  commencement,  where  the  empty  unison  in  C  so 
completely  depicts  in  sound  the  void  presently  to  be 
filled  by  heroic  action  in  the  life  of  the  hero  ;  and  its 
sudden  tremendous  rise  to  the  full  chord  of  F  minor, 
in  the  transition  to  which  the  author  seems  to  have 
found  the  lever  which  Archimedes  vainly  sought — 
mere  mechanic  as  he  was — to  raise  the  world,  how 
inexpressibly  grand  it  is  !  Its  repetition  twice,  with 
increased  force  and  confidence,  terminating  with  still 
more  potent  chords,  appears  to  be  but  so  many  con- 
firmations of  the  first  gigantic  impression.  Then 
follow  all  the  struggles  of  the  man  who,  'like  an 
eagle  in  a  dove-cot,  fluttered  your  Volsces  in  Corioli ' 
— all  the  sublime  emotions  of  one  who  felt  the  burthen 
of  a  mighty  destiny  upon  him,  and  who,  although  a 
son  of  the  people,  hated  the  '  common  cry  of  curs'  as 
'  reek  i'  the  rotten  fens' — who  said  to  ungrateful 
Kome,  '  I  banish  7/o«,'  cursed  her,  joined  her  enemies, 
and  yet  loved  her  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  such  was  a 
hero's  inconsistency.  But  was  there  no  excuse  for 
him  ?  Listen  to  that  divine  soul-searching  melody, 
now  in  B  flat,  now  in  C.  Does  it  not  speak  of  Veturia 
and  Volurania,  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  exiled 
patriot  ?  Does  it  not  glide  in  like  an  unexpected  ray 
of  sunlight  upon  all  the  storm  and  fury  of  his  mind, 
reviving  all  the  withering  flowers  of  tenderness  within 
his  hardened  heart,  and  winning  him  hack  to  love  and 
mercy,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  ?  "We 
repeat  that  no  history — no  literary  poem  could  more 
completely  or  beautifully  express  the  character  and 
career  of  Coriolanus  than  does  this  prodigiously  great 
overture  by  that  musical  Prometheus,  Beethoven ; 
and  all  who  have  ears  to  hear,  and  brains  to  under- 
stand, will  agree  with  us. 

And  many  in  our  Music  Hall  did  leel  it ;  it  "was 
not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Zerralm's  orchestra  if  all  did 
not.  There  was  more  applause  than  "we  are  wont 
to  notice  after  a  first  hearing  of  a  work  so  profound 
and  fi-ee  from  all  mere  taking  qualities.  Its  fire 
and  earnestness  were  well  brought  out,  and  the 
sweet,  pregnant  bit  of  melody  as  well.  In  truth 
a  masterly  performance.  The  great  power  and 
brilliancy  of  the  orchestra,  especially  of  that  fine 
body  of  viohns,  had  fiill  scope  in  those  tempes- 
tuous climaxes  of  the  Tannhauser  overture  and 
of  the  finale  to  the  William  Tell.  Seat  yourself 
in  the  upper  gallery,  directly  overhanging  the 
stage,  at  such  time,  and  j-ou  realize  the  prodi- 
gious energy  tliere  is  in  the  tiitti  fortissimo  of  a 
great  orchestra ;  it  is  like  leaning  over  the  boiling 
cauldron  of  the  sea.  Add  the  great  choral  swell, 
and  it  is  like  the  ocean  rolling  up  against  the 
rock  on  which  you  sit.  Besides  there  no  indi- 
vidual seund  or  instrument  escapes  you  ;  it  is 
a  fine  place  to  study  and  to  analyze  an  orches- 
tral performance ;  but  to  get  the  pure  impres- 
sion of  the  music  as  a  poetic  whole,  better  go 
farther  off.  The  Mendelssohn  Scherzo  was  not 
so  nicely  played  as  might  be,  yet  it  was  quite 
acceptable. 

The  vocal  selections  were  hacknied ;  these  had 
to  be  left  to  the  singers,  and  almost  at  the  last 
moment.  The  best  was  that  from  Orfeo,  by  Miss 
Phillipps,  who  looked  finely,  sang  finely,  and 
gave  great  delight.  Her  rich,  large  tones  have 
gained  in  power  and  fulness.  Some  chance  de- 
fects in  intonation  in  the  Orfeo  entirely  vanished 
in  her  highly  animated  and  brilliant  rendering  of 
Ah  !  non  giunge.  She  has  gained  in  execution 
as  in  power.  Mr.  Adams,  though  feeble,  sang 
very  sweetly,  and  Mr.  Simpson  seemed  moi-e  in 


his  element  in  the  simple  Scotch  ballad,  than  the 
ballad  seemed  in  the  great  Hall.  How  Mr. 
Moi.LENiiADBU  achieved  all  the  difficulties  of 
violinity  with  ease  and  a  perfection  unsurpassable, 
so  that  the  empty  solo  was  more  furiously 
applauded  than  the  noblest  work,  and  how  our 
old  friend  De  Kibas  made  good  his  reputation, 
we  need  not  tell.  The  concert  was  only  better 
than  many  ordinary  ones  in  the  completeness  of 
the  orchestra  and  in  the  one  item  of  the  "  Corio- 
lanus." 

Second  Day — Friday  May  22. 

A  bright  warm  sun  at  last,  and  a  much  larger 
audience,  with  plenty  of  room  for  more.  It  was 
a  brilliant  scene.  Mendelssohn's  "  Eli.jah,"  as 
being  the  least  of  an  old  story  among  the  oratorios, 
was  the  one  for  which  many  had  reserved  their 
spare  forenoon.  For  the  same  reason  it  had  been 
more  specially  and  closely  studied  by  the  perfor- 
mers. This  fact,  together  with  the  more  modern 
and  dramatic  nature  of  the  composition,  and  the 
more  rich  and  modern  instrumentation,  gave  a 
zest  and  fervor  to  the  undertaking,  which  made 
the  performance  of  the  "  Elijah,"  as  a  performance, 
artistically,  critically  weighed,  the  best  of  the 
three  day's  works,  it  was  indeed  a  splendid 
success,  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
For  the  first  time  was  this  most  difficult  oratorio 
really  heard  and  felt  in  Boston — we  may  say  in 
America.  It  was  the  "  Elijah"  entire,  not  a  bar 
omitted,  not  a  dangerous  place  avoided.  And  it 
was,  as  with  the  "  Creation,"  a  successful  present- 
ation of  the  whole,  chiefly  felt  in  the  ensemble,  in 
spite  of  even  greater  weaknesses  and  blemishes  in 
solo  parts  than  on  the  day  before.  It  was  in  the 
main  due  to  orchestra  and  chorus,  though  there 
was  no  little  honor  won  by  solos. 

AVe  have  no  room  to  analyze  the  music,  nor 
need  we  after  the  long  description  that  we  gave 
last  week.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mendels- 
sohn's comparative  lack  of  melodies  (certainly 
not  of  melody) ;  of  his  extreme  complexity  of 
harmony,  interweaving  voices  as  they  were 
instruments,  rather  than  setting  them  off  (their 
personal  discourse)  with  instruments;  of  his 
scientific,  studied  efiects,  and  so  on,  we  will 
trust  the  impressions  of  that  audience  to  confirm 
all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it  upon  the  score 
of  beauty  and  sublimity,  of  depth  of  feeling, 
intense  dramatic  interest,  richness  of  invention, 
nobility  of  thought  and  style,  and  high  religious 
sentiment. 

Of  the  choral  and  orchestral  part  of  the  per- 
fomiance  too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  praise. 
The  chorus  was  larger  than  the  day  before,  and 
in  power  and  volume,  in  euphony  and  balance  of 
parts,  in  precision,  animation,  light  and  shade, 
crescendo  and  diminuendo,  there  was  Kttle 
wanting.  In  such  descriptive  choruses  as  that 
which  tells  how  God  was  not  in  the  tempest  or 
the  earthquake,  but  in  the  "  still,  small  voice," 
wondrous  was  the  effect  of  the  "  five  hundred 
voices  which  at  a  wave  of  the  conductor's  hand 
sunk  to  a  whisper,  or  gradually  swelled  to  a 
grandeur  beyond  description."  The  anguish  and 
impatience  of  such  choruses  as  Help,  Lord,  and 
Yet  doth  the  Lord  see  it  not :  the  choral  breadth 
and  grandeur  of  the  conclusion  to  that  last;  the 
responsive  wail  of  the  choral  recitative ;  the  tran- 
quil tenderness  and  sweetness  of  Blessed  are  the 
men,  and  He  watching  over  Lsrael ;  the  barbaric, 
self-aggravating  intensity  of  the  Baal  choruses ; 


the  magnificent  ]'ush  and  deluge  of  the  rain  cho- 
rns  :  Thanks  he  to  Clod  (liow  splendidly  the  violins 
rushed  down  that  swift  scale  in  the  pause  before 
the  end  !)  ;  the  chaste  and  even  counterpoint  of: 
He  that  shall  endure  ;  the  awful  purity  and  ma- 
jesty of  Hobj,  hob/,  alternating  with  female  quar- 
tet, that  h)-mn  of  Seraphim,  announced  by  alto 
solo;  the  mystical  imagery  of  that  in  which  Elijah 
is  taken  up  in  the  fiery  chariot,  with  the  whir  of 
hot  wheels  in  the  accompaniments ; — all,  to  the 
final  fugue  :  Lord,  our  Creator,  were  brought  out 
•nith  a  power  and  beauty  irresistible.  The  won- 
deriiil  instrumentation,  too,  suffered  in  nothing, 
so  that  the  composer's  imagery  was  vividl}-  be- 
fore you. 

In  the  part  of  Elijah,  Dr.  GuiLMETTEdid  not, 
we  confess,  entirely  confirm  the  impression  we 
received  of  him  in  the  rehearsal.  His  strong  and 
telling  voice  was  in  his  favor  ;  he  sang  with  ani- 
mation, for  the  most  part  with  understanding  of 
the  music,  and  in  that  profoundly  touching  song, 
where  the  violoncello  leads  the  voice  so  exquis- 
itely :  It  is  enough,  he  showed  not  a  little  pathos ; 
but  he  was  not  always  true,  was  careless  of  the 
right  times  of  coming  in  in  some  of  the  cantabile 
recitative ;  sometimes  gratuitously  prolonged  a 
note  beyond  all  sense  or  reason,  as  if  coolly  illus- 
trating a  method.  His  delivery  was  quite  une- 
qual, in  parts  really  effective,  in  others  not  at  all 
so.  Mr.  Simpson's  sweet  voice  bore  the  melody 
of  If  ivith  all  your  hearts  pleasingly  to  all  parts 
of  the  hall,  but  there  was  the  same  impassive 
manner  in  his  singing.  Mr.  Adajis  was  ill  and 
had  to  retire  after  a  single  recitative.  Miss 
Phillipps  gave  the  contralto  solos  very  finely ; 
Mrs.  Long  in  Hear  ye,  Israel,  and  the  part  of  the 
Queen,  and  Mrs.  Mozart  in  the  widow's  part, 
gave  good  satisfaction.  The  duet :  Zion  spread- 
eih  her  hands  was  well  sung  by  Mrs.  Mozart 
and  Miss  T'Wichell.  The  part  of  the  boy  in 
that  wonderful  dialogue  which  prepares  the  rain 
chorus,  was  creditably  sustained  by  Mrs.  Hill. 
The  singing  of  the  unaccompanied  Angel  Trio, 
by  the  three  choir  boys  from  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Masters  White,  Loring  and  Chase, 
gave  the  purest  delight,  and  had  to  be  repeated. 
The  double  ciuartet  was  well  sung  by  the  Mozart 
cjuartet  and  School  Street  Choir.  The  single 
Quartet :  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord  was 
much  applauded ;  but  the  beautiful  one :  0  come 
every  one  that  thirsleth  was  a  fasco. 

The  Oratorio  was  listened  to  throughout  with 
intense  earnestness,  and  there  was  but  one  ex- 
pression, of  enthusiastic  admiration,  as  the  people 
came  out.  Mendelssohn  had  made  his  mark  that 
morning ;  while  such  a  splendid  illustration  of 
the  power-  of  a  great  orchestra  and  chorus  made 
a  sensation,  which  will  scarcely  allow  empty 
seats  another  time.  With  the  most  crowded 
house  there  could  not  have  been  a  stronger _/ee?- 
ing  of  success. 

Afternoon  Concert. — One  who  had  taken 
in  all  those  splendors  of  "  Elijah  "  could  not  but 
be  conscious  of  a  certain  exhaustion  of  nervous 
energy.  This  doubtless  led  some  to  renounce  the 
attractions  of  the  following  programme : 

PART  I. 

1.  Symphonie  No.  5— (C  minor) Beethoven 

1— Allegro  Molto. 

2— Andante  con  moto. 

3 — Scherzo,  Allegro  and  Finale,  Allegro. 

2.  Concertstueck "Weber 

William  Mason. 

PART  U. 

1.  Overture—"  Euryanthe  " "Weber. 

2.  Cavatina— 0  Mio  Fernando,  from  "  La  Favorita  ".Donizetti 

Mrs.  Mozart. 
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3.  Grand  Concerto— for  the  Violin,  (E  major) Vieuxtempa 

Herr  Edward  Mollenhauer. 

4.  Cavatina— from  "  Tarquato  Tasso  " Donizetti 

Miss  Twicliell. 

5.  Grand  March — from  "  Lohengrin  " R.  Wagner 

*'  Keception  at  the  Emperor's,"  with  Eight  Trumpets 
Obligato. 

We  can  tell  no  one  what  he  lost  in  not  hearing 
that  glorious  Fifth  Symphony.  For  twenty  years 
we  have  repeatedly  heard  it,  studied  it,  known  it 
by  heart,  and  yet  now  it  seemed  as  if  we  really 
heard  it  for  the  first  time.  From  that  grand  or- 
chestra it  came  out  in  its  full  proportions,  and 
with  all  its  power.  Every  player  seemed  inspired 
to  do  his  best  to  make  Beethoven's  meaning  felt ; 
and  one  could  not  help  imagining  the  statue  of 
the  master  there  endowed  with  consciousness, 
and  happy  in  such  realization  finally  of  the  great 
mission  of  his  genius.  How  rich  the  eloquence 
of  those  violoncellos  in  the  opening  of  the  reli- 
gious Andante !  How  distinct  and  grand  the 
outline — for  the  first  time  almost  in  our  experi- 
ence— of  the  eccentric  passage  of  the  double- 
basses  !  But  above  all  how  magnificent  the  cli- 
max of  the  triumphal  Finale !  All  were  electri- 
fied, transported,  lifted  up  to  a  nobler  faith.  You 
will  hear  no  one  of  that  aTidience  talk  of  S3'm- 
phonies  as  being  dull  and  "  scientific." 

William  Mason  played  the  Concert-stuck 
in  a  most  artistic  and  finished  style,  and,  on  being 
encored,  won  new  admiration  by  his  own  brilliant 
"  Silver  Spring."  The  Eurijanthe  was  the  most 
acceptable  of  Weber's  overtures,  as  having  been 
the  least  seldom  heard  of  late  ;  it  is  a  fine  work, 
and  was  finely  played.  The  Lohengrin  afiair 
had  a  certain  regal  splendor ;  you  heard  only 
trumpets,  over  a  confused  sea  of  accompaniments 
lashed  into  a  perpetual  foam  of  violinity  ;  more 
stir  than  inspiration. 

It  was  an  extremely  tedious,  long-spun,  diffi- 
cult and  empty  Concerto  for  the  viohn,  in  which 
Mr.  Mollenhauer  displayed  wonderful  per- 
fection of  execution.  The  vocal  selections  in 
themselves  were  ordinary ;  but  Mrs.  Mozart's 
voice,  style  and  execution  in  0  mio  Fernando, 
were  highly  satisfactory ;  and  Miss  Twichell's 
only  less  so  in  Fatal  Goffredo. 

Third  Day— Saturday,  May  23. 
10  1-2,  A.  M. — A  perfect  summer  morning!  a 
moderate  audience ;  but  a  programme  worthy  of 
a  Festival : 

P-VET   I. 

1.  Symphonie,  No.  7— (A  major) Beethoven 

1 — Andante  and  Allegro  vivace. 

2— All(fgretco. 

3— Scherzo,  Allegro. 

4 — Finale  vivace. 

2.  Eondo— Prendi  per  me Be  Boriot 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 
PART  II. 

1.     Overture-"  Fingal's  Cave  " Mendelssohn 

i.    Scena  ed  Ana-"  I.  Briganti  " Mercadan  te 

Dr.  Guilmette. 

3.  Allegretto  Scherzando— from  the  Eighth  Symphonie, 

4.  Duet— The  Thirteenth  Psalm,  with  French  Horn  and  Vio- 

loncello Obligato,  by  Messrs.  Hamann  and  W.  Fries. 

Composed  expressly  for  this  occasion,  and  dedicated   to  the 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  by  the  President  of  the 

New  York  American  Music  Association. 

Miss  Phillipps  and  Dr.  Guilmette. 

5.  Overture—'-  Leonora  " Beethoven 

Who,  with  a  soul  in  him,  will  ever  forget  that 
glorious  rendering  of  the  Seventh  S^nnphony ! 
With  the  "  Choral "  and  the  "  C  minor,"  it  holds 
the  highest  place  among  the  immortal  nine — 
among  all  orchestral  inspirations.  One  place  in 
it— that  episode,  (or  Trio,  technically),  in  the 
Scherzo,  has  ever  seemed  to  us  the  highest  mo- 
ment of  all  instrumental  music ;  more  so  now, 
than  ever.  Up  to  that  moment  it  is  joy  uncon- 
tainable  and  exquisite;  but  then  the"  heavens 
open,  and  the  soul  thrills  with  bliss  unspeakable 


and  infinite.  And  the  return  to  the  more  earthly 
Scherzo,  how  marvellous !  that  drooping  of  the 
music  through  a  single  chord,  and  with  a  sigh  we 
are  at  home — no,  not  at  home,  but  here  again  ! 
The  mystical  beginning  of  the  Allegretto  was 
uncommonly  beautiful  and  impressive,  with  that 
fine  body  of  middle  strings  and  'cellos.  The  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  was  stateher  than  ever, 
and  the  Finale,  (clearer  in  those  rapid  figures 
through  that  sure  mass  of  violins),  swept  us  along 
with  it,  not  with  the  march  of  victory,  as  in  the 
Fifth,  but  away  and  upward,  as  on  eagle's  wings, 
now  poised  at  rest  a  moment,  and  then  still  up- 
ward to  the  sun  of  Joy.  We  have  had  no  Sym- 
phony performances  in  Boston  like  those  two. 

It  took  some  time  after  it  for  the  mind  to  settle 
down  into  the  tamer  mood  of  Mendelssohn's  po- 
etic, dreamy  overture.  But  that  too  is  an  ex- 
Cjuisite  production — the  best,  we  fancy,  of  his 
overtures,  his  tone-pictures.  Well  does  "  Stella" 
write  of  it: — -"It  is  such  music  as  the  child 
hears  when  he  first  holds  a  sea-shell  to  his  ear, 
and  wonders  whence  comes  the  mystical  sound." 
And  we  must  borrow  a  paragraph  too,  from  the 
Courier's  criticism,  in  which  our  readers  will  per- 
haps recognize  a  well-known  hand : 

In  the  overture  to  the  Hebrides — or  Fingal's  Cave 
— Mendelssohn  gives  vent  to  tlie  emotions  called  up 
by  a  voyage  among  the  Scottish  Islands.  Unable  to 
give  his  sister  a  description  in  words  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  mind — he  a  native  of  the  flat 
country  of  North  Germany — Mendelssohn  sat  down 
to  his  piano  and  improvised  his  emotions.  From  this 
arose  this  exquisite  composition,  in  which  one  almost 
feels  the  solitude  of  the  ocean,  hears  the  moaning  of 
the  winds,  the  cries  of  the  sea  birds,  the  dashing  of 
the  waves  upon  the  rock-bound  shores,  the  rising  of 
the  storms,  and  sees  the  play  of  the  sun  and  moon- 
beams upon  the  wave  tops  or  upon  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  lake-like  bays  and  sheltered  passages  among  the 
islands.  Hearing  it  after  a  symphony  by  Beethoven, 
is  like  turning  from  the  page  of  Shakspeare  to  that 
poem  of  our  great  inland  sea,  the  "  Hiawatha." 

That  delicious  Allegretto  from  Beethoven's 
Eighth,  sweet  gush  of  sunshine  in  his  dark  days — 
was  not  that  blithe  summer  day  reflected  in  its 
music,  as  the  laughing  wave  reflects  the  sun ! 
The  call  to  repeat  was  irresistible,  and  then  it 
seemecl  too  short.  But  almost  equally  with  the 
sjTiiphonies  was  the  Leonora  overture  a  triumph. 
We  had  learned  to  trust  that  orchestra,  till  we 
knew  that  every  passage,  every  point  would  come 
out  right ;  the  trumpet,  announcing  the  prison- 
er's deliverance,  was  perfect ;  so  was  the  tremend- 
ous crescendo  of  the  violins  that  leads  on  the 
attack  of  the  finale.  The  mysterious,  sombre 
introduction,  the  allusion  to  the  pathetic  tenor 
air,  the  musing,  doubting,  hoping,  yearning,  up- 
ward climbing  character  of  the  Allegro  motive  ; 
the  great  gleam  of  hope,  the  full  burst  of  joy  and 
feeling  of  deliverance — all  were  uumistakeably 
expressed.  Is  there  a  grander  introduction  to 
an  opera,  than  this  No.  3,  of  the  four  overtures 
which  Beethoven  wi-ote  for  his  Fidelia  ? 

The  Rondo  by  De  Beriot  was  finely  suited  to 
the  voice  of  Miss  Phillipps,  who  sang  it  admi- 
rabh',  displaying  in  the  florid  conclusion  more 
fle.xibility  and  finish  than  we  had  given  her  credit 
for.  She  answered  the  recall  with  a  pretty  Eng- 
lish song,  which  she  sang  very  sweetly  at  the 
piano.  Too  perceptible  taking  of  breath  is  the 
chief  fault  that  has  been  noticed  in  this  lady's 
singing.  The  "  Thirteenth  Psalm,"  an  attempt 
after  the  manner  of  old  English  writers,  conclu- 
ding with  a  canon  movement,  had  a  crude  air  of 
learning,  without  much  inspiration. 

Evening.  —[Handel's  "  Messiah."  —  The 
Festival  has  at  length  wrought  conviction  in  men's 


minds,  that  it  is  something  honest,  as  it  is  rare  and 
good.  It  is  now  clear  to  all  that  this  is  no  musi- 
cal "  Convention,"  for  the  sale  of  psalm-books, 
no  Jullien-Barnum  Crystal  Palace  humbug,  but 
a  sincere  Festival  of  Art,  a  presentation  of  grand 
music  on  a  sufficiently  grand  scale.  The  Public 
is  awakened  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  a  sense  of  the 
great  opportunity,  which  it  will  seize  by  the 
skirts  ere  it  quite  vanish.  The  Music  Hall  is 
crammed  with  listeners  in  every  seat  and  stand- 
ing place  and  doorway,  from  floor  to  upper  gal- 
lery. Many  have  paid  extra  prices  for  their 
seats.  There  is  the  utmost  eagerness  to  hear  the 
Handel  Hallelujahs  from  that  mighty  chorus. 
And  it  is  mightier  than  ever  ;  the  stage  is  packed 
as  closely  as  the  auditorium.  Newspapers  report 
the  number  of  singers  at  about  540  :  say  1 75  so- 
pranos, 150  bassos,  130  tenors,  and  85  basses; 
but  we  have  good  authority  for  saying  that  the 
choir  was  nearly  700. 

Critically  speaking,  the  "  Messiah "  was  the 
least  perfect  in  performance,  of  the  three  orato- 
rios. From  very  famiKarity,  it  had  not  been  so 
carefiilly  rehearsed.  The  orchestra  were  fre- 
quently at  fault,  and  really  blurred  the  images  of: 
0  thou  that  tellest,  and  some  other  pieces.  And 
yet  was  the  "  Messiah,"  of  the  three,  by  far  the 
most  impressive,  most  inspiring.  Handel  always 
smites  with  thoughts  so  simple  and  colossal ; 
wielding  great  masses  he  sweeps,  all  before  him. 
His  grand  choruses  impress  themselves  so  that 
they  never  are  forgotten ;  all  the  singers  knew 
them,  at  least  the  principal  ones ;  and  never  was 
the  sublime  of  music  so  completely  realized  as 
that  night  in  the  "  Wonderful "  chorus,  of  which, 
(for  the  first  time  in  our  concert  experience),  a 
repetition  was  demanded ;  in  the  "Hallelujah," 
during  which  the  whole  assembly  stood — and  was 
not  that  sudden  silence,  the  instantaneous  ceasing 
of  the  mighty  mass  of  sound  before  the  close,  the 
most  sublime  effect  that  ever  any  of  us  had  known? 
— and  again  in  the  three-fold  close,  of  chorus 
climbing  above  chorus:  Worthy  is  the  Lamb; 
Blessing  and  Honor,  and  Amen  !  Nor  should  we 
forget  the  grandeur  of:  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
where  wave  rolls  in  on  wave,  so  dark  and  solemn, 
till  the  tide  pauses  at  the  full,  then  turns,  the 
downward  giving  place  to  an  upward  form  of 
movement;  nor  the  awful  majesty  of :  The  Lord 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  There  is 
nothing  new  to  be  said  of  these  choruses  ;  bnt  so 
rendered  they  became  a  new  experience,  and 
gave  one  a  livelier  sense  of  the  eternal  verities. 
Equally  well  done,  too,  were  those  buoyant,  re- 
joicing choruses,  in  which  the  theme  goes  rolling 
on,  part  following  part,  as  if  echoing  itself  at 
different  distances  throughout  a  wide-spread  mid- 
titude. 

Let  those  gi-and  Hallelujahs  do  their  perfect 
work.  From  such  a  mount  of  transfiguration 
one  cannot  well  come  down  to  criticism.  We 
shrink  from  individuahzing ;  it  seems  to  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  music.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  tlie 
several  solo  singers  entered  well  into  the  great 
work.  Mr.  Simpson's  voice  was  sweet  and  true 
in  Comfort  ye,  and  made  plain  the  rough  places  of 
Every  valley.  Mr.  Leach  gave  the  sentiment 
and  beauty  of  the  Darkness  recitative  and  song; 
and  Why  do  the  nations  rage  was  more  than 
feebly  indicated  by  his  not  heavy  bass.  Bliss 
Phillipps  sang :  0  thou  that  tellest,  He  shall  feed 
his  flock,  and  He  was  despised,  not  so  eflfectively 
as  we  have  heard  her,  but  feelingly  and  beauti- 
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fully.  To  Mrs.  Eliot  we  owe  There  were  shep- 
herds, and  /  knoio  that  my  Redeemer;  to  Mrs. 
Long,  Rejoice  greatly  and  Hoto  beautiful;  to 
Mrs.  Mozart  :  Come  unto  him,  which  was  so 
sweetly  sung  that  it  required  firmness  on  the  part 
of  the  conductor  to  resist  the  demand  for  an 
untimely  encore.  Mr.  Ad.^jis  gave  with  much 
expression  :  Thy  rehuJce,  and  with  Miss  PhilHpps 
the  duet:  0  Death,  ivhere  is  thy  sting?  Dr. 
GuiLMETTE  sang:  Thou  art  gone  up,  and  Be- 
hold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery;  in  which  the  "last 
trump"  (marvellously  well  played  by  Herr 
Heinicke,  to  be  sure)  was  senselessly  encored 
and  repeated.  Mr.  Simpson,  singing  Thou  shall 
dash  them,  was  as  a  child's  head  in  a  heavy  iron 
helmet.  It  were  far  better  to  have  omitted  that, 
instead  of  the  concluding  strain  of  He  was 
desjnsed,  or  that  profoundly  beautifld  chorus :  By 
his  stripes  all  we  are  healed.  Many  omissions 
were  of  course  a  matter  of  necessity.  None  the 
less  was  the  grand  impression  of  the  "Messiah" 
made.  Go  to  the  mountains  more  than  once,  if 
you  would  know  all  they  can  reveal.  Never  was 
a  vast  avidience  more  profoundly  satisfied,  more 
lifted  up,  by  any  eloquence,  to  thoughts  of  God 
and  Immortality,  than  here  by  Handel's  argu- 
ment. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  the  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded ;  there  was  long  and  loud  ap- 
plause ;  three  rounds  of  cheers  were  given  for  the 
Society,  and  Mr.  Gael  Zereahn  was  called  out, 
amid  deafening  shouts  and  clappings  of  hands,  to 
receive  a  wreath  in  token  of  the  general  gratitude, 
of  choir  and  audience,  for  his  unceasing  and  most 
able  services  in  conducting  the  Festival  through 
a  series  of  artistic  ti-iumphs. 

Eeshlts. 

In  a  worcl,  the  result  has  been  :  artistically,  mor- 
ally, a  great  success  ;  financially,  a  failure  ;  but  in 
the  circumstances,  such  a  failure  as  amounts,  in  all 
minds,  to  a  virtual  triumph.  In  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming audience  of  Saturday  night,  the  guarant- 
ors will  have  to  pay,  how  much  we  know  not.  Yet 
no  one  is  discouraged  ;  all  are  in  the  best  spirits 
possible.  They  have  shown  what  can  be  done  ;  the 
public  will  believe  hereafter,  and  will  look  out  in 
season  when  another  Festival  approaches.  We  have 
left  ourselves  no  room  to  more  than  hint  some  of  the 
animating  reflections  with  which  the  Festival  has 
filled  our  mind.  We  announced  it,  saying  that  we 
could  not  overestimate  its  importance.  We  find  we 
did  not  say  too  much.  For  these  reasons,  among 
others. 

1.  For  the  first  time  almost  in  our  country  has  an 
artistic  demonstration  here  been  made,  and  carried 
through,  upon  a  grand  scale,  without  false  pretence, 
vain  show,  or  himbuy.  The  best  thing,  the  most 
hopeful  thing  about  it  is,  thiit  it  has  all  been  honest. 
Nothing  of  artistic  integrity  and  value  has  been  sac- 
rificed to  mere  money-making  views.  They  who 
undertook  it  of  course  hoped  to  succeed ;  but  they 
were  more  anxious  to  do  a  good  thing.  They  were 
not  so  eager  to  advertise  it,  to  excite  great  expecta- 
tions of  what  should  be  done,  as  they  were  to  do  it, 
and  to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done.  Every  prom- 
ise has  been  kept,  to  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit. 
Three  of  the  greatest  Oratorios  were  to  be  brought 
out  on  a  grand  scale,  worthy  of  comparison  with 
English  festivals,  and  it  has  been  done.  The  choir 
was  to  reach  600  voices,  so  announced  on  the 
strength  of  700  accepted  invitations ;  it  has  averaged 
that,  as  nearly  as  accident  and  business  allowed,  and 
there  were  no  dummies  in  the  choir.  The  orchestra 
was  to  be  75,  and  it  was  78.  The  best  available  solo 
talent  was  to  be  engaged,  and  so  it  was ;  it  was  no 


one's  fault  that  there  could  not  be  had  better.  The 
music  was  to  be  thoroughly  rehearsed  and  nothing 
slighted  ;  and  it  was  so,  and  most  eff'ectively,  thanks 
in  great  part,  to  the  unwearied  energy  and  skill  and 
patience  of  Mr.  Conductor  Zkrrahn.  In  spite  of  a 
cold  and  unresponsive  public,  and  in  the  face  of  cer- 
tain loss,  they  did  all  this,  and  did  it  in  a  manner 
that  eclipsed  all  former  musical  performances,  elect- 
rified all  who  heard  from  the  very  first,  and  finally 
stirred  up  that  slow  and  sceptical  public  to  a  loud 
and  anxious  call  for  more,  for  a  repetition  on  Sun- 
day evening — an  eff'ort  to  recall  what  by  their  own 
fault  they  had  let  go  by  and  lost.  The  which  call, 
to  the  honor  of  the  Society,  was  not  complied  with. 
They  would  do  what  they  had  undertaken,  no  more, 
no  less.  They  would  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  cer- 
tain gain  so  easily  secured,  sufl^er  this  Festival  to 
contract  any  taint  of  association  with  the  too  usual 
management  of  public  exhibitions,  in  which  the 
"  last  time  "  is  followed  by  the  "  positively  last,"  till 
words  have  lost  their  meaning.  Eager  as  any  one 
to  listen  to  another  such  performance,  we  appreciate 
and  respect  the  motive  of  this  refusal.  The  mana- 
gers have  done  themselves  all  honor  in  the  premises. 
They  have  their  reward,  in  the  wholesome  feeling 
which  attaches  to  this  Festival, in  the  conviction  now 
created  of  its  genuineness,  and  in  the  certainty  that 
such  sound  seed  so  planted  shall  surely  spring  up  to 
an  abundant  harvest  in  the  future.  There  will  be 
more  festivals.  They  will  become  an  Institution  in 
the  land.  This  Festival  might  have  been  managed 
with  more  stir,  and  have  reaped  more  money  ;  but 
would  it  have  contained  so  fair  a  Future  ? 

2.  It  has  revived  people's  faith  in  great  music. 
Music  has  been  under  a  cloud  with  us  for  two  or 
three  years.  Humbug  and  showy,  dazzling  things 
have  been  so  much  more  successful  than  good  things, 
that  the  good  things  have  lost  prestige.  It  needed 
an  occasion  like  this  to  brighten  out  the  neglected 
beauties  of  immortal  works  and  make  them  live 
again,  and  lift  us  up  again.  There  is  a  new  sense 
now  in  many  minds  of  the  importance,  the  indispen- 
sableness  to  our  best  life  of  the  great  works  of  mu- 
sical Art  and  genius. 

3.  Listening  to  the  grand  orchestra  and  chorus 
has  taught  not  a  few,  for  the  first  time,  the  right  re- 
lation between  solo  and  ensemble.  They  have  learned 
to  enjoy  a  great  musical  performance  as  a  whole, 
and  not  regard  a  few  solo  singers,  prime  donne  and 
tenori,  as  the  all  in  all.  It  is  seen  that  these  may  be 
of  moderate  excellence,  may  be  in  some  parts  quite 
feeble,  and  3'et  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  whole 
be  felt.  It  were  better  of  course  to  have  .Jenny 
Linds,  Novellos,  and  Lablaches,  and  some  day  we 
shall  have  them  ;  but  we  have  found  how  well  we 
can  get  along  without  them,  so  long  as  we  have 
Handel,  Mendelssohn  or  Beethoven,  speaking 
through  impersonal  but  adequate  masses  of  voices 
and  of  instruments. 

4.  We  have  been  pleased  to  notice  the  improved 
tone  of  newspaper  criticism,  which  this  Festival 
seems  to  have  created.  Almost  for  the  first  time  we 
have  had  really  criticism  ;  we  have  seen  articles  not 
limited  to  petty  details,  to  mere  talk  about  individual 
performers,  but  entering  into  some  instructive  notice 
and  analysis  of  compositions  and  of  authors,  and 
seizing  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  discussing  the  right 
points.     It  is  a  good  sign,  and  may  it  go  on. 

5.  It  has  created  a  popular  interest  in  great  works. 
Symphonies,  played  on  so  grand  a  scale,  have  made 
their  mark  on  all  who  hstened.  That  Beethoven's 
statue  now  has  a  significance  to  many  who  thought 
but  little  of  the  man,  the  idol  of  the  "  classicists  " 
before.  And  so  of  Handel,  so  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
others. 

1  !■         I 

We  print  a  large  edition  of  our  present  number, 
trusting  that  many  will  wish  to  have  its  full  Report  of 

the  Great  Festival We  hav.e  still  on  hand  some 

copies  of  last  week's  "  Festival  Number,"  containing 
Mr.  Winthrop's  Address,  descriptive  analyses  of  the 
Oratorios,  history  of  Festivals,  &c.  &e. 


A  writer  in  last  Tuesday's  Transcript  says : 

Mr.  Winthrop  has  enriched  our  language  with  a 
word,  not  to  be  found  in  Webster  nor  Worcester,  but 
still  so  graphic  that  it  must  be  adopted.  "  Aretinian 
Societies,"  from  the  Greek  word  for  virtue,  ar^te, 
is  much  more  euphonious  and  comprehensive  than 
"  Eleemosynary  Associations.^* 

Rather  a  far-fetched  and  awkward  derivation ;  nor 
did  Mr.  Winthrop  profess  to  enrich  our  language  with 
the  word ;  he  simply  quoted  it  as  the  actual  name  of 
an  old  musical  society.  Was  it  not  more  probably 
derived  from  Guido  Aretinus,  or  Aretina,  who  per- 
fected the  musical  scale,  &c.,  and  flourished  about  the 
year  1000  ?  We  should  hope  more  good  from  Musical 
than  from  self-styled  "  Virtuous**  Societies. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  to  have  Italian  Opera  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  next  week — Mahetzek  at  the  head 
of  it,  with  Gazzaniga,  De  Wilhorst,  Ada  Phil- 
LIPPS,  Brignoli,  Amodio.  &c.,  for  singers.  Will  it 
be  all  "  Trovatore,"  "  Traviata,"  "Rigoletto"  and 
"  Ernani"  ?...  -Signor  J-ACOPI,  the  tenor,  the  Italian- 
ized young  Jacobs,  seems,  after  confident  announce- 
ment, to  have  made  an  utter  failure  at  his  operatic 
dfibut  in  New  York...."  Ho  !  for  Europe,"  seems  to 
be  the  word  among  our  Boston  musicians.  Of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  Messrs.  A.  &  W.  Fries, 
Meisel  and  Krebs,  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  a  summer 
visit  to  the  Fatherland,  leaving  only  Mr.  Ryan  to 
represent  the  Club  at  home.  On  Saturday,  Mr.  Carl 
Zerrahn  and  wife  will  follow  ;  he  has  richly  earned 
and  may  he  enjoy  his  vacation,  and  come  back  doubly 
armed  for  a  new  Festival ! 

Next  week  we  hope  to  get  back  to  our  regular 
habits  and  bring  up  our  summaries  of  news,  corres- 
pondence, &c,  which  have  been  kept  back  by  the 
Festival. 

Correction. — Our  types,  last  week,  by  printing 
"  names**  instead  of  means,  gave  us  the  false  appear- 
ance of  attributing  whatever  increased  effect  we  looked 
for  in  the  symphonies,  &c.  at  the  Festival,  to  a  few 
New  York  violinists,  whose  names  we  had  just  men- 
tioned. 

From  my  Diary,  No.  3. 

May  9. — I  have  had  conversations  lately  with  sun- 
dry individuals  upon  a  subject  which  long  since  should 
have  passed  from  the  domain  of  speculation  to  that  of 
action.  Let  me  start,  in  the  manner  of  an  editorial 
in  the  London  Times,  and  work  my  way  to  my  topic, 
like  a  vessel  leaving  Pittsburgh  to  reach  Philadelphia 
— by  going  *'  all  round  the  lot." 

First,  for  some  maxims — postulates — principles — 
axioms — or  whatever  you  will  call  them. 

"In  union  is  strength."  "Along  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  together,  is  the  only  effectual  pull." 
"  Those  who  respect  themselves  make  themselves  re- 
spected." "  The  good  of  all  is  the  good  of  each." 
That  will  do. 

There  are  more  Quacks,  Horatio,  in  the  community, 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosphy.  Your  theolo- 
gy, your  medicine,  your  law,  your  painting,  architect- 
ure, sculpture,  music,  book  and  newspaper  editing— ^ 
all  have  their  quacks.  A  great  portion  of  our  person- 
al freedom  in  this  country  consists  in  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  quackery.  If  I  cannot  make  my  living  by 
shoemaking,  I  can  try  the  cure  of  souls  and  bodies, 
turn  politician,  paint  portraits,  and  teach  music.  I 
can  work  six  months  with  a  carpenter,  and  finding 
manual  labor  too  severe  for  my  delicate  constitution, 
I  can  hire  a  room  and  put  up  my  sign — "A.  Barn- 
builder,  Architect." 

I  can  work  six  months  as  chain-bearer  to  a  land 
surveyor,  and  straightway  I  "go  out  West"  as  an 
engineer.  I  learn  the  difference  between  a  ledge  of 
granite  and  trap,  a  piece  of  iron  ore  and  native  cop- 
per, and  then  make  geology  and  raining  my  profes- 
sion. 

A  great  country  this,  Horatio  ! 

Now  in  Europe,  all  this  is  impossible.  The  commu- 
nity is  in  so  far  protected  from  quackery — unless  Eng- 
land may  form  an  exception— that  every  aspirant  to 
anything  that  can  be  called  a  professional  position, 
must  have  studied  and  passed  examination  in  the 
principles  of  his  profession.  An  architect  studies 
architecture ;  a  musician,  music. 
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Here,  this  is  quite  unnecessary;  hence  so  much 
quackery.  Government  protects  us  not  even  against 
ignorant  poisoners,  who  call  themselves  physicians  ; 
how  much  less,  then,  against  quackery  in  the  arts  ! 

The  consequence  is,  that  those  who  have  some 
higher  motive  of  action  than  mere  dollars  and  cents, 
those  who  have  really  spent  years  of  time,  and  money 
in  proportion,  in  fitting  themselves  for  their  profess- 
ion, be  it  what  it  may,  must  depend  upon  themselves 
for  the  attainment  of  due  consideration  in  the  com- 
munity, and  by  their  own  efforts  must  make  the  pub- 
lic learn  to  distinguish  between  them  and  ignorant 
pretenders. 

The  lawyers  combine  and  force  those  who  would 
practice  law,  to  go  through  the  form  at  least,  of  fitting 
themselves  for  their  profession.  So  it  is  for  the  most 
part  with  our  clergymen,  and  our  physicians.  Our 
scientific  men,  too,  have  for  many  years  been  gradu- 
ally combining  their  strength,  in  the  form  of  various 
societies  and  associations,  academies  and  lyceums, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  community,  that 
members  of  our  learned  bodies  are  more  likely  to  be 
men  of  due  learning  and  talent,  than  pretenders  to 
science,  whose  claims  are  not  admitted  by  such  bod- 
ies. The  Lake  Superior  copper  speculations  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  thousands  to  the  difference  between 
such  men  as  Whitney  and  Foster  as  geologists,  and 
many  under  whose  advice  attempts  at  mining  have 
been  made,  where  the  really  scientific  men  could  pre- 
dict notbingbut  disastrous  failure.  Ridicule  and  abuse 
will  hardly  overturn  the  decision  lately  made  by  the 
American  Academy's  committee  in  relation  to  the 
Hedgcock  quadrant. 

Our  clergymen  have  periodicals  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  profession,  and  support  them.  So  do  the 
lawyers.  So  do  the  physicians.  What  would  you 
think,  Horatio,  of  the  physician  in  whose  ofhce  you 
found  no  medical  periodical  ?  of  the  lawyer  without 
the  Law  Reporter  ?  of  the  clergyman  without  his  re- 
ligious newspaper .'  By  acting  upon  the  axioms  laid 
down  above,  see  what  a  respectable  station  our  Ho- 
meopathists  and  Hydropathists  have  attained  in  the 
community,  and  yet  how  they  were  laughed  at  not 
very  long  since.  See  what  has  come  of  the  small  seed 
sown  by  twelve  individuals,  who  about  1831  formed 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Boston  ? 

Now  you,  Horatio,  are  an  architect,  and  one  of  the 
class  which,  thank  fortune,  is  increasing  fast  in  num- 
bers among  us,  the  members  of  which  have  really 
studied  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  who  have  ex- 
erted themselves  to  procure  costly  books,  and  have 
devoted  as  much  time  and  substance  as  possible  to 
travel,  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  And  yet  that 
parish  building  committee,  that  applied  to  you  last 
fall  for  a  plan  of  a  church,  decided  to  give  the  job  to 
Smith,  the  carpenter,  whose  library,  all  told,  consists 
of  an  old  quarto  copy  of  Shaw.  The  house  is  up — 
modelled  from  a  shoe-box,  with  three  openings  in 
each  side  for  pointed  windows.  When  I  saw  it  last, 
the  men  were  nailing  some  boards  between  the  win- 
dows to  represent  the  buttresses,  and  a  pile  of  magni- 
fied tooth  picks  lay  near,  which  are  to  be  put  alon" 
the  eaves  and  around  the  steeple.  The  religious 
newspaper  which  gives  an  account  of  the  dedication, 
will  say:  "  The  sacred  edifice  is  a  very  neat  and  com- 
modious wooden  structure,  in  the  late  Elizabethan 
Gothic  " — you  see  if  it  does  not.  Old  Betty-an  Van- 
dal, I  should  say. 

iS"ow,  Horatio,  you  have  no  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment will  do  anything  to  limit  the  present  perfect 
liberty  which  every  man  has  of  putting  up  his  siti-n 
next  yours,  as  an  architect.  Nor  would  I,  if  in  the 
Legislature,  favor  any  such  idea.  It  is  very  well  in 
Berlin  or  Paris,  and  accords  with  the  principles  at  the 
basis  of  society  there.  Nor  can  you  hope,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  that  architecture  will  form  a  branch  of 
university  instruction  with  us,  and  that  old  Harvard 
will  place  students  of  art  in  the  matter  of  diplomas 
upon  the  same  footing  with  young  lawyers,  preachers 
and  chemists,  as  is  the  case  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, for  instance.  But  you  can  follow  the  example  of 
the  architects  of  the  Prussian  capital,  in  doing  some- 
thing for  yourselves. 

1  knew  one  of  the  profession  in  that  city  who,  after 
some  years  service  in  New  York  upon  the   Croton 


Water  Works,  had  returned  to  Berlin,  and  who  intro- 
duced me  into  the  Architects'  Association.  There  I 
found  a  suite  of  rooms,  one  large  one  and  several 
smaller  ones,  devoted  entirely  to  their  use.  There 
was  a  fine  library  containing  splendid  works,  beyond 
the  means  of  the  members  individually,  all  the  lead- 
ing periodicals,  which  touch  upon  the  art,  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  a  great  variety  of  models  of  build- 
ings, bridges,  &c.,  and  a  superb  collection  of  plans 
and  perspective  views.  The  large  room  was  arranged 
for  a  lecture  room,  and  I  heard  several  lectures  upon 
architecture  in  Italy,  delivered  by  one  of  the  profess- 
ors in  the  university,  who  had  been  travelling  there. 

In  Berlin,  therefore,  a  young  architect's  ambition 
is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  attainment  of  a  diplo- 
ma, or  even  to  securing  one  of  the  annual  x^rizes  off'er- 
ed  by  the  government  to  students,  for  the  best  plans 
and  drawings  for  a  public  building,  bridge  or  monu- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be — which  prizes,  by  the  way, 
consist  of  money  to  enable  the  successful  candidates 
to  travel — but  he  looks  forward  to  gaining  so  much 
reputation  as  shall  enable  him  to  join  the  "  Architect- 
en- Verein." 

Such  an  association  you  want  in  Boston.  You  want 
a  place  of  meeting,  where  you  can  aid  and  assist  each 
other  in  making  artists  of  yourselves.  You  want  a 
library,  where  you  can  study  works  beyond  your  pecu- 
niary ability  to  purchase.  You  want  a  lecture  room, 
where  you  can  hear  discourses  upon  your  art,  and 
upon  the  sciences  which  are  connected  with  it — most 
especially  upon  acoustics.  If  such  an  association 
had  been  formed  fifteen  years  ago,  do  you  think  we 
should  have  lived  to  see  the  largest  organ  in  Boston 
shut  up  in  a  huge  closet,  and  forced  to  speak,  like  the 
minister  in  Hawthorne's  tale,  through  a  black  veil  ? 
There  is  science  for  you  !  But  perhaps  the  organ 
would  be  too  loud  without.  What  a  capital  idea  then, 
to  pay  for  an  organ  too  large  for  the  hall,  for  the  sake 
of  boasting  of  "  our  great  instrument !  "  Had  such 
an  association  existed  in  New  York  twenty  years  ago, 
do  you  think  so  many  churches  would  have  been  built 
there,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  more  than  half  the 
audience  to  distinguish  the  words  of  the  preacher  on 
account  of  the  echoes  and  reverberation  ? 

It  is  high  time,  Horatio,  that  you  were  stirring  in 
this  matter.  As  long  as  we  drew  our  building  mate- 
rials from  the  woods  of  Maine,  it  made  little  odds 
whether  or  not  people  chose  to  live  in  extravagant 
sugar  boxes,  with  a  row  of  plank  columns  in  front 
supporting  nothing,  or  attended  worship  in  wooden 
buildings,  which  were  such  copies  of  English  churches 
as  sixpenny  colored  lithographs  are  of  Raphael's  Ma- 
donnas. But  you  must  now  know  how  to  employ 
brick  and  stone.  Do  you  ?  If  so,  very  well.  But 
how  are  you  going  to  make  the  community  believe 
that  you  know  more  about  it  than  your  neighbor,  the 
stone-mason  and  brick-layer  ?     There's  the  rub. 

When  an  American  Journal  of  Architecture  is  gen- 
erously supported  hi/  the  profession,  and  every  one, 
who  pretends  to  be  a  well-taught  artist,  shall  count  it 
a  serious  loss  not  to  have  the  last  number  of  the  work 
lying  upon  his  table,  I  shall  begin  to  think  there  is 
hope  for  the  future.  In  this  country  we  have  every- 
thing to  build  almost.  What  a  magnificent,  glorious 
opportunity,  to  employ  our  vast  quarries  of  granite, 
marble  and  building  stones  of  all  kinds,  in  raising 
monuments  which  shall  endure  like  those  of  Greece, 
to  the  fame  of  their  builders  !  We  have  a  climate 
peculiar ;  we  have  wants  and  necessities  equally  pecu- 
liar ;  our  architects  should  study  these  things,  resting 
themselves  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  every 
specimen  of  architecture  is  an  abortion  unless  fitted 
for  its  object,  (I  will  not  speak  of  the  library  at  Cam- 
bridge now.)     So  much  for  you,  Horatio. 

You,  John,  teach  music.  You  had  for  years  the 
best  instructors  that  Boston  could  furnish,  and  finally 
went  abroad,  spending  time  and  money,  yon  could  ill 
afford,  to  make  yourself  what  your  conscience  told  you 
you  ought  to  be  in  your  profession.  And  yet  your 
neighbor,  who  is  a  self-taught  pianist,  (Heaven  save 
the  mark  '.)  and  cannot  arrange  a  psalm  tune  correctly, 
gets  twice  as  many  pupils  as  you.  "  Nay,  he  composes! 
His  songs,  his  waltzes,  his  quicksteps,  lie  round  on 
half  the  piano-fortes — in  the  country.  He  gets  rich, 
and  has  a  library.     And  his  pupils  look  up  to  him  with 


wonder.  You  will  find  in  his. room  sixteen  collections 
of  psalmody,  presentation  copies  mostly — five  glee 
books,  ditto — Hood's  History  of  Music  in  New  Eng- 
land, bought  in  the  street  at  half  price — a  treatise  on 
harmony  and  composition— an  old  copy  of  Catel, 
pocket  edition — a  musical  dictionary,  spelling-book 
size — and  a  pile  of  sheet  music — cabbage  w-altz,  bog- 
trotter's  Schottish,  the  affecting  song,  "  Our  Kitten 
is  Dead,"  and  so  on — which  he  gets  at  wholesale,  and 
retails  to  his  pupils.  On  the  corner  of  a  shelf  lies  a 
pile  of  Dwight's  Journals,  and  other  periodicals.  He 
paid  a  dollar  for  the  first  six  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  returned  the  bill  sent  to  him  for  the  rest 
of  the  time,  with  a  letter  in  his  peculiar  style  of  Eng- 
lish, in  which,  after  expressing  his  utter  contempt  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  paper  is  managed,  he  with- 
draws— his  patronage  ! 

Nobody  is  more  convinced  than  he  of  the  value  of 
a  good  musical  periodical.  So  he  has  always  taken 
each  new  one  that  has  been  started  in  Boston — that 
is,  if  the  editors  would  send  him  a  copy  on  condition 
that  he  would  do  his  best  to  make  bis  pupils  take  it. 

You  call  that  fellow  a  quack,  John.  So  he  is.  No 
doubt  of  that.  You  have  made  yourself  a  musician. 
He  has  not.  How  is  the  public  to  learn  the  difference 
between  you  ? 

John,  a  word  in  your  ear.  Remember  the  axioms 
laid  down  above,  and  apply  what  I  have  said  to  Hora- 
tio to  your  own  case.  Let  the  worthy  members  of  the 
profession  come  together,  join  together,  work  togeth- 
er, stand  together  upon  a  broad  and  lofty  platform, 
and  together  go  on  unto  success. 

Cincinnati,  Mat  14. — Thalberg,  or  rather 
Strakosch,  has  given  four  concerts  in  our  city,  the 
audiences  averaging  almost  2,000  at  each  of  them,  at 
$1  admission,  and  50  cents  extra  for  secured  seats. 
The  programmes  were  of  the  same  clap-trap  kind  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  have  at  concerts  which  Mr. 
Strakosch  manages.  However,  it  is  fair  to  add,  that 
our  most  clever  musical  business  men  give  the  latter 
gentleman  credit  for  "most  consummate  skill"  in 
getting  up  programmes,  (for  the  million,  they  proba- 
bly mean),  and  call  him  "  the  smartest  of  all  musi- 
cal agents."  What  a  shame  for  Music  in  the  United 
States,  that  men  like  Barnum  and  Strakosch  can  get 
hold  of  such  celebrities  as  Jenny  Lind  and  Thalberg  ! 
How  astonishing  that  such  artists  as  these  allow 
those  gentlemen  the  entire  control  of  their  concerts  ! 
It  is  sad  to  see  how  much  the  almighty  dollar  can 
accomplish,  even  in  the  realm  of  Art. 

Thalberg  of  course  played  most  of  his  Fantasias, 
and  was  most  successful  in  them.  He  had  a  fine 
Grand  Piano  of  Chickering,  and  brought  out  its 
powers  most  marvellously ;  but  the  piano  of  Erard, 
on  which  we  hca*rd  him  play  in  New  York,  seems  to 
suit  him  still  better.  His  playing  has  been  analyzed 
and  praised  so  much  and  so  justly  in  your  Journal, 
that  we  certainly  will  not  attempt  another  criticism, 
but  merely  throw  out  a  few  impressions  as  they  have 
come  to  us.  Does  Thalberg  not  play  Italian  melo- 
dies more  finely  than  German  ones?  Docs  not  the 
rendering  of  the  "Lucrezia"  Fantasia  show  his  powers 
to  more  advantage  than  that  on  "  Don  Giovanni  ?  " 
Does  he  not  play  with  a  great  deal  of  expression, 
but  rather  little  feeling  ?  His  organization  seems  a 
rare  one  for  a  musical  artist,  he  seems  so  quiet, 
almost  phlegmatic,  and  somewhat  devoid  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  generally  constitutes  so  particular  a 
characteristic  of  musicians,  and  is  apt  to  lead  them 
into  eccentricities.  Thalberg's  performances  are 
wonderful,  because  of  tne  completeness  of  the  whole; 
but  in  the  playing  of  other  pianista^s  JacU  and 
Dresel,  we  perceive  much  more  hrauty  in  single 
parts,  withal  a  more  electric  spirit.  After  a  perform- 
ance, which  deeply  touches  us,  we  crave  a  short  rest. 
Thalberg's  playing  is  so  beautiful  and  chaste,  with- 
out exhausting,  that  we  wish  for  more  and  more  of 
it,  and  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  idea  of  getting 
wearied  of  listening,  although  we  may  find  fault 
with  the  compositions.  Besides  his  own  composi- 
tions, he  played  only  the  "  Funeral  March  "  of  Cho- 
pin, in  a  quick-step  time,  and  with  an  unpleasant 
dragging  of  the  notes  of  the  right  hand  after  those 
of  the  left,  in  the  middle  part — very  unlike  Chopin's 
"  rubato,"  we  believe ;  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Spring" 
song,  with  an  agreeable  but  rather  common  place 
expression.  He  decidedly  excels  most  in  his  Fanta- 
sias, and  whatever  objections  we  may  have  to  them, 
they  seem  extremely  fit  for  a  concert  performance 
on  the  piano. 

Next  week  Mme.  De  laGeange  will  give  a  con- 
cert. X. 
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^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecated  at  this  Office. 

PARLOR   PICTURES. 

A  SMALL  and  choine  Collcctinn  of  orginal  Italian  pictures, 
in  curTed  faud  gilt  frames  of  superior  rioreotiue  work- 
maoship.  are  for  sale  for  a  short  time  at  the  store  of  Horace 
Barnes  &  Co.,  No.  123  Washington  Street. 

GRAND  PIANO  FOR  SALE. 

A  Superior  lostrument,  rosewood  case,  has  been  in  use  but 
a  sliort  time,  and  is  in  perfect  order  Prica  S400.  Can 
be  seen  on  application  to  P.  Sullivan,  Albion  Building,  No.  1 
Beacon  Street. 


3^T-     3D-     OOTTOnST, 
DEALER      IN      STATION  ERY, 

@it0nibtngs  anir  Ijahithtgs, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

■ AND 

MANUFACTURER     OF     FRAMES  j 
No.  273  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS   FOR  SAIB 

OIL    F-A.I3SrTIlSrC3-S 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FREELY. 

Also  materials  for  WATER  COLOR,  CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 

New  Music  Book  for  SahhatJi  Schools. 

Sabbath   School   Concert  Hymns. 

BY  HODGES  REED,  ESQ. 

With  Original  and  Selected  Music.    This  is  just  the  book  for 
all  Sabbath  Schools.    Price  25  cts.  single ;  ®2,25  per  doz. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  book  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  prepared  expressly  for  children's  use.  The  hymns  are 
written  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  are  all  original,  and 
are  such  as  children  delight  to  sing. 

The  tunes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  original,  have 
been  composed  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  chil- 
dren's voices. 

Superintendents  and  others  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
School  will  find  this  book  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  use  in  the 
Sabbath  School  Concert  and  other  Sabbath  School  services, 
that  has  yet  been  published.     They  are  invited  to  examine  it. 

The  talented  editor  of  the  Congregntionalist  speaks  thus  of 
this  book  : — "  This  is,  without  exception,  the  best  book  which 
we  have  ever  seen,  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  its  title.  The 
hymns  are  all  appropriate — some  exquisitely  and  unusually  so 
— and  the  music  is  simple  and  effective.  The  book  needs  only 
to  be  known  to  be  universally  used." 


PUBLISHED    BY 

JOMIV  P,  JE^VETT  &  CO., 
No.  117  "Washington  Street, Boston. 

ATHEN^UM    EXHIBITION. 

*    JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 

I\  by  the  BOSTON  ATHENiEOM  and  the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athena?um.  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Wasbington  Allston's  best  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 

Season  tickets  50  cents— Single  admissions  25  cents. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

SIGNOR    AUGUSTO   BENDELAHI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  PincUney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

€mi^n  nf  tlit  :^^innn  ml  linging, 

V.    S.    HOTEIi. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

EESIDENCB,  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No*  56  Kneeland  Street. 


FIRST  PRE 


PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKEIlINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


TEOM    THE 

^ttssat^usttts  ffif)itritRiIt  JHtt^anit  glssotfatiott 

roil   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

*'  For  most  decided  and  meritorioufl  Improvementa," 

THE   GOLD  MEHAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIAKO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institnte,  New  York, 

FOK  THE 

BEST    OR  AND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIA  NOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OP  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

I-3C  DE3  "VST"  S  ' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  W^ashington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRi:    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andr6,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


VALUABLE  MUSIG  BOOKS 

RECENTLY   PUDLISHED    I)Y 

OH.I'VEE,    IDITSOI^    <Sc   CO. 
No.  115  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


VOCAL. 

Bassini's  Method  for  the  Voice 4  00 

Cooke's  Singing  Method  ;  Revised  edition, 3  00 

Rondinella's  76  Exercises  in  Vocalization, 1  00 

Baker's  Church  Music, 75 

Baker's  School  Music  Book 30 

Bay  State  Collection  of  Church  Music, SO 

The  Beethoven  Collection  of  Sacred  Music:  new- 
ly revised  and  enlarged 1  00 

The  Mozart  Collection  of  Sacred  Music.     By  E. 

Ives,  Jr., 75 

The  Choralist :  Sacred  Choruses,  Anthems,  &c. 

21  numbers,  each 12 

The  Opera  :  Operatic  Choruses.    12  numbers,  each  25 
The  Memorare  :  A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  2  50 
Psalms  of  Life  :  Spiritual,  Progressive  and  Re- 
formatory  cloth 75 

Do morocco,  1  00 

Hohmaiin's  Practical  Course  of  Vocal  Instruction. 

(Juvenile,)  No.  1 20 

The  Musical  ABC.     By  E.  Ives,  Jr 20 

The  Musical  Reader.     New  Method  of  Vocal  In- 
struction.    By  E.  Ives,  Jr., 1  00 

Fireside.Melodies  :  A  collection  of  Songs,  Glees,  &c.  50 
The  Musical  Wreath  :  A  Collection  of  Songs,  with 

Piano  accompaniment, .1  00 

Euphonia  :  A  Glee  Book,  by  Heuberer  and  Pera- 

beau, 50 

The  Harp  :   A   Collection   of  Glees   for  Female 

Voices 50 

Our  Saviour  :  A  Juvenile  Oratorio,  by  "W".  Wil- 
liams  25 

The  Storm-King  ;  A  Cantata,  by  B.  F.  Baker, 25 

The  Sabbath  School ;  A  Collection  of  Tunes,  &c.,..25 
Moore's  Encyclopedia  of  Music i  00 

INSTBUMEN  TAIi. 

FenoUosa's  Piano-Forte  Method 2  00 

The  Modern  Pianist.     By  Ascher 75 

II  Trovatore.     (Piano  Solo,) 2  00 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor.     (Piano  Solo,) 2  00 

Concertina,    (English,)    without  a   Master.     In- 
structions and  Music, ...50 

Concertina,  (German,)  Instructions,  with  select 

Music 50 

Jewett's  National  Flute  Teacher.     Instructions  } 

and  Music,  5 

Jewett's  National  Violin  Teacher.  do.  50 

Jewett's  Flutina  and  Accordeon  Teacher,  do.  50 

Jewett's  Book  of  Duets,  Trios  and  Quartets,  for 

Flute  and  Violin, 50 

Bach's  48  Preludes  and  Fugues,  in  two  vols. 5  00 

Kreutzer's  40  Studies  for  the  Violin 1  50 


50 


m  wis€. 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVER   DITSON    &    CO. 

Oratorio  of  Creation,  ^  arranged  for  organ  or  >    1  25 
Oratorio  of  Messiah,  }  piano,  by  John  Bishop,  5    1  25 

Oratorio  of  Moses  in  Egypt 1  50 

Oratorio  of  Engedi.  by  Beethoven 1  00 

Sacred  Chorus  Book,  edited  by  AYhite  and  Gould,  1  50 

Guignard's  (A.)  Mass,  for  four  voices, I  00 

Zimmer's  (M.  T.)  Mass,  for  Soprano,  Tenor  and 

Bass, 2  00 

Mozart's  Requiem,  (Fifteenth  Mass, )  Latin  and  ^  ,  „« 
English  words,  ) 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass do.  1  00 

Beethoven's  Mass,  in  C, do.  75 

Haydn's  Third  Mass,  in  D, do.  75 

De  Monti's  Mass,  in  B  flat, do.  67 

The  Stabat  Mater,  by  Rossini do.  1  00 

The  Stabat  Mater,  by  Fry do.  4  00 

Hayter's  Selection  of  Chants  for  the  Episcopal 

Church, 50 

Bird's  One  Hundred  Single  and  Double  Chants,... 38 

The  Church  Manual,  by  Bissell 1  00 

Willis's  Church  Chorals, 50 

The  Harmonia  Sacra,  containing  short  Anthems, 

Chants,  &c., 75 

The  Church  Melodist:  a  collection  of  Psalm  tunes, 

by  E.  L.White, 75 

The  Congregational  Harp,  by  L.  B.  Barnes 75 

Modern  Harp,  by  White  and  Gould, 75 

American  Harp,  by  Charles  Zeuner 75 

The  Sabbath  Harp, 75 

Handel  Collection  of  Church  Music,  by  A.  N. 

Johnson 75 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  :  a  Collection  of  Church  Music, 

by  W.  Williams 75 

The  Antiquarian  :  a  Collection  of  Old-fashioned 

Church  Music, 75 

The  Transient  and  Eternal :  an  Ode,  by  Romberg,  25 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


H-A-XiLET,   ID-^^^IS 


Sz   CO. 

MANDFACTDRERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITU  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

{Near  Boylston  Market.) 


JACOB    CHICKERINa, 
300  Washington  Street,  Boston, 


Mr.  C.'s  facilities  for  manufacturing  Piano-Fortes  enable 
him  to  furnish  chem  at  WHOLESALE  as  well  as  llETAIL. 
The  instruments  are  made  at  his  own  factory,  under  his  direct 
EUperTision,  and 

"Warranted  Perfect  in  every  respect. 

Inquiiies  and  orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  answered,  and 
entire  satisfaction  given,  or  the  money  refunded.  Mr.  C.  feels 
safe  in  this  promise,  as  in  no  single  instance  has  he  been  called 
upon  to  refund  any  money. 

Mr.  Jacob  Chickering  received  both  a  Medal  and  Diploma 
for  a  superior  PIANO-FORTE,  and  PIANO-FORTE  CASE, 
exhibited  at  the  last  Mechanics'  Fair  held  in  Boston,  Sept. 
1856;  also  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  for  BEST  Piano-Fortes 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
Portland,  1856,  and  also  the  premium  for  the  BEST  PIANO- 
FORTE exhibited  at  the  York  County  Agricultural  Society. 


IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Mrard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    li.    HIDLEY, 

FTJBLISHIEIl    OF    DVCTJSIC, 

3i.nb  jBtaltr  in  ^Tusifal  pl£ul)ani)ist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

FXTBLISHEE,  OI^  IvIXJSIC, 

Ho.  219  Washington  St.  (opposite  Franklin  St.) 

HAS  just  issued  the  following  escellent  Musip,  -which  is  well 
adapted  for  Beginners,  or  to  play  for  amusement. 

Opeeatic  and  Populak  Airs  for  Small  Hands, 

Arranged  in  an  easy  style,  by  A.  J.  Rosseau. 
No    1  {  1"''™°  Song, II  Trovatore. 

■  t  Oyer  the  Summer  Sea, Rigoletto. 

"     2  (A'"^if™™ IlTrovatore. 

•  I  Air,  from Crown  Diamonds. 

„    g  ( I'll  pray  for  thee, Lucia. 

'  \  Haste,  crimson  morn, Lucia. 

»    A  ]  Annie  Lawrie. 

•  (  Air,  from Naiad  Queen. 

u    K   (  Make  me  no  Gaudy  Chaplet. 

■  \  Drinking  Song, Lucrezia  Borgia. 

CI    g  (Air,from Linda. 

■  \  Air,  from North  Star. 

,1    -  (March,  from II  TroTatore. 

■  )  Air,  from 11  Trovatorc. 

II    g  j  Miserere,  from II  TroTatore. 

■  I  Air,  from II  Trovatore. 

,    Q  j  Air,  from La  FaTorita. 

"■  \  Estelle  Polka. 

•■Q  (Air,  from Macbeth. 

'  (  Air,  from I  Puritani. 

;  -tj   (Air,  from Crown  Diamonds, 

■  \  Air,  from Crown  Diamonds. 

;  10  (  Air,  from Enchantress. 

I  Storm  Gallop. 

;  2g  i  Air,  from William  Tell. 

'  I  Air,  from Elise  d'Amore. 

(  li  (  Spirto  Gentil,  from La  Favorita. 

■  (  Air,  from Don  Pasquale. 

1  -tc  j  What  Enchantment,  from I  Lombardi. 

'  \  Air,  from Ernani. 

Price  of  each  Number,  15  cts. 

Five  Illustrations  of  Childhood, 
By  F.  A  Gressler. 
No.  1.  The  Bow  and  Arrow.        No.  4.  Playing  Soldiers. 
No.  2.  The  Cuckoo  Nest.  No.  5.  Children's  Ball. 

No.  3.  The  Echo. 

ED^VAKD    Ii.    BAIjCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9,   Broadway,  NT. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PAKT-SONGS,  &uO. 


j^ovelllo's  Cllee-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  Tols.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  S;2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  home  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spoffurth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Wovello's  FaB'€  §OMg-SS©o5t. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  g?2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers— among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c.,— with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Sons  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  1.3  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  worli,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  S  cents  per  set. 

Orpfiaetis : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  contaioing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued— the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  83  cents  each  book. 

AND    SINGINO-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OP  EVERT  SIONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Eour,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edwaed 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  ©1,75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  ITI  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  ®1,75  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI),  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  $1,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  WOVEI.I.O, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Iitjstruttoi  of  tij£  f  iano- jFDttt,  ©rsan  k  itlarmonj, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DRESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  !S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PARIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 


ALBERT  W.LADB&  CO. 

MANDFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 


— AT    THE — 
Great  Universal  Bxliibition  at  Paris,  ill  1835, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded  to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen  : 
Joseph  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof  Halevt,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Bekiioz,  Professor  of  Music 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marlote,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1849  ;  M.  BoLLEK,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris  ;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piauo-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1853,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

MUSIC     AUy^JOB^pSmTIIja    OFFICE, 


{Successors  to  Reed  &  Wateiks,) 

in 
jPIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  HI. 

Two  of  these  beautiful  instruments,  similar  to 

those  used  by 

MR.    THALBERG, 

And  direct  from  the  manufactory  in  Paris, 

For  sale  by 

CHICKEKIMG  &  SONS, 

Masonic  Temple,  Boston. 

"WILLIAM   GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT    JAMES  W.  TOSE'S,    No.  335  WASUINGTON  STREET. 


GROAN-HARMONIUMS, 

ORGAN-MELODEONS, 

and 

]N»a:oiDEL   nvEELOXDEonsrs, 

made  by 

MAS  OF  &-  HAMLIF, 

B  O  STON  ,     MASS. 


These  instruments  have  been  awarded  the  IIighest  Premium 
in  every  Fair  at  which  they  have  been  exhibited,  having  been 
in  competition  with  instruments  from  all  of  the  principal  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country.  During  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November,  1856,  we  were  awarded  no  less  than 

TEN  FIBST  PREMIUMS, 
consisting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas.    Our  in- 
struments are  also  recommended  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
by  the  most  eminent  musicians,  organists  and  pianists  in  the 
country,  among  whom  are  the  following  : 

SIGISMUTsTB    THALEERG, 

Lowell  Mason,  George  James  "Webb, 

"William  Mason,  George  P.  Root, 

"Wm.  B.  Bradbury,      Gustave  Satter, 

G.  "W.  Morgan,  L.  H.  Southard, 

John  H.  Willcox,         Carl  Zerrahn, 
S.  A.  Bancroft,  H.  S.  Cutler, 

"W.  E.  Babcock,  E.  Bruce. 

The  Organ-Harmonium  is  a  new  musical  instrument,  made 
only  by  the  undersigned,  containing  two  rows  of  keys,  four 
sets  of  reeds,  and  eight  stops.  It  is  equally  appropriate  for 
use  of  Churches  and  in  Parlors,  being  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  both  secular  and  sacred  music. 

Price  of  Melodeons, from  ®60  to  ©150 

Price  of  Organ-Melodeon, 200 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium, 350 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium,  pedal  base, 400 

[C7^  Elegant  illustrated  pamphlets,  (32  pages  Svo.)  contain- 
ing complete  description  of  each  style  and  size  of  instruments, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application  to 

MASOX  &  HAMIilN, 

Cambridge  St.  Icor.  of  ChaTles,)  JSoston,  Ms. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISnra. 

Pirst  insertion,  per  line , 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

No,   21    SCTOOIi    STREET. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

SINOLE   COPIES.  SIX  CENTS. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  A"ND  PEOPEIETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

\sy  OFFICE,    No.  21   Sotool  Street.  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OEFICB  OF  PUBLICATION,. . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 
By  RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.      " 

"   CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.  I. 

"   C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"   S0HARFENBER6  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

"  GEORGE  BUTTON,  Jk Rochester,  N.T. 

"   G.ANDRE  &  CO 306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MBLLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACHAjr,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"   W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"  W.  ¥.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  O. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 


The  Fiftieth  Birth-Day  of  Agassiz. 

May  28,  1857. 

[The  following  lines  (as  one  will  hardly  need  to  be  told)  are 
by  Longfellow,  and  were  read  among  friends  at  a  birth-day 
dinner,  which  they  will  long  keep  in  fresh  remembrance.] 

It  was  fifty  years  ago 
In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 

In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud, 
A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying  :  "  Here  is  a  story-hook 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee. 

*'  Come,  wander  with  me,**  she  said, 
"Into  regions  yet  untrod ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God.'* 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away, 
"With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song. 

Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go. 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 

The  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  old, 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

From  glaciers  clear  and  cold ; 

And  the  mother  at  home  says  "  Hark  ! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 

And  my  boy  does  not  return !" 


[To  this  we  may  add  one  of  the  more  impromptu  inspirations 
of  the  hour,  by  James  Russell  Lowell.] 

A  health  to  him  who  reached  to-day 

Life's  height  of  water-shedding. 
Where  Hope  and  Memory  kiss  and  say  : 

Let's  keep  our  golden  wedding  ; 
To  him  whose  glow  the  heart  could  reach 

Of  glaciers  that  he  studied. 
Who  learned  whatever  fish  could  teach, 

Except  to  be  cold-blooded  ! 

To  him,  who,  if  our  earth  were  lost, 

And  Nature  wanted  counsel. 
Could  make  it  over  at  less  cost 

From  ridgepole  down  to  groun'  sill ; 
Could  call  the  Dodo  back  to  youth, 

Could  call  Ornithorhynchus, 
Nay,  were  we  gone,  from  just  a  tooth 

Could  good  as  new  re-think  us  ! 

To  him  who  every  egg  has  scanned, 

From  Roc  to  flea  included. 
Save  those  which  savants  find  so  grand 

In  nests  where  mares  have  brooded  ! 
To  him,  who  gives  us  each  full  leave 

(His  pedigree  amended) 
To  choose  a  private  Adam  and  Eve 

From  whom  to  be  descended  ! 

But  stay — for  chance-come  thoughts  are  best — 

I  meant  the  health  to  proffer 
Of  him,  our  friend  there  and  our  guest, 

And  yet  not  that  I  offer : — 
No,  rather  drink  this  toast  with  me. 

Worth  any  common  dozen  : 
Here's  Adam  and  Eve  Agassiz, 

To  whom  we  owe  our  cousin  ! 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Handel. 

From  An  Account  of  the  Handel  Commemoration  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784. 

ET    CHAELES  BUHNEY,  MU3.  DOC,  F.  K.  S. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Handel,"  pub- 
Kshed  in  1760,  the  year  after  his  decease,  thoug;h 
written  with  zeal  and  candor,  are  neither  suffi- 
ciently ample  nor  accurate  to  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  places  of  his  residence, 
dates  of  his  productions,  or  events  of  his  early 
years,  previous  to  his  first  arrival  in  England,  in 
1710,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 

It  is  however  generally  agreed,  that  the  great 
musician,  George  Frederick  Handel,  was  born  at 
Halle,  in  the  Duchy  of  Magdebourg,  and  Circle 
of  Loiver  Saxony,  the  24tli  of  February,  1684; 
that  his  father  was  an  eminent  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician of  the  same  place,  and  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age  when  this  son,  the  issue  of  a  second 
marriage,  was  born  ;  and  that,  in  his  early  child- 
hood, he  discovered  such  a  passion  for  music  as 
could  not  be  subdued  by  the  commands  of  his 
father,  who  intended  him  for  the  profession  of  the 
law. 

He  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  this 
art,  by  stealth,  before  he  was  allowed  a  master  ; 
but  at  seven  years  old,  his  father  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  fix  his  attention  to  anything  but  music, 
for  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  very  uncommon  propensities  and 
faculties,  he  placed  him  under   Zachau,  organist 


of  the  cathedral  church  of  Halle  ;  a  man  of  con- 
siderable abilities  in  his  profession,  and  proud  of 
his  pupil.  By  tlie  time  he  was  nine  years  old, 
our  young  musician  was  not  only  able  to  officiate 
on  the  organ  for  his  master,  but  began  to  study 
composition ;  and  at  this  early  period  of  his  life 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  a  Service,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Germany,  a  spiritual  Cantata,  every 
week,  for  voices  and  instruments,  during  three 
years  successively.  The  late  Mr.  Weideman  was 
in  possession  of  a  set  of  Sonatas,  in  three  parts, 
which  Handel  composed  when  he  was  only  ten 
years  old.* 

He  seems  to  have  continued  to  study  under  his 
first  master,  Zachau,  in  his  native  city,  till  the 
year  1698;  when,  being  arrived  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  was  carried  to  Berlin,  where  operas 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  at  the  court  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  King  of 
Prussia,  who  had  then  in  his  service  not  only 
many  singers  of  eminence  from  Italy,  but  Bonon- 
eini  and  Attilio,  to  compose.  Handel  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself  in  this  city  as  a  won- 
derful performer,  for  his  early  years,  and  to  have 
given  birth  to  such  expectations  of  his  future 
greatness,  that  his  Electoral  Highness  offered  to 
take  him  into  his  service,  and  send  him  to  Italy, 
for  the  completion  of  his  musical  studies ;  but  his 
father  declining  this  honor,  from  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, it  was  determined  that  he  should  re- 
turn to  Halle,  where  he  must  have  continued  a 
considerable  time ;  though  we  are  told  that  his 
father's  death  happening  soon  after  his  return 
from  Berlin,  Handel,  not  being  able  to  support 
the  expense  of  a  journey  to  Italy,  whither  he  was 
ambitious  of  going,  removed  to  Hamburg,  in 
order,  by  his  musical  talents,  to  procure  a  sub- 
sistence :  this  city,  next  to  Berlin,  being  then  the 
most  renowned  for  its  operas.  We  lose  sight, 
however,  in  all  the  accounts  of  his  life  hitherto 
published,  both  of  our  young  musician  and  his  im- 
provements from  the  time  of  his  quitting  Berlin, 
till  his  arrival  at  Hamburg,  a  period  of  five 
years ;  for,  according  to  his  rival,  Mattheson,  he 
did  not  visit  that  city  till  the  year  1 703,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen. 

Yet  the  celebrated  Telemann,  one  of  the  great- 
est German  musicians  of  his  time,  in  a  well  writ- 
ten account  of  his  own  life  and  works,  drawn  up 
by  himself  at  the  request  of  Mattheson,  in  the 
year  1 740,  furnishes  two  or  three  incidents  con- 
cerning Handel,  which  intervened  between  the 
time  of  his  quitting  Berlin  and  arrival  at  Ham- 
burg, that  will  help  to  throw  a  little  light  on  this 
dark  period  of  his  history. 

Telemann,  born  at  Magdeburg  1681,  like 
Handel,  discovered  an  early  passion  for  music, 
and,  while  he  was  at  school,  had,  like  him,  made 
a  great  progress  in  the  art,  contrary  to  the   ineli- 

*  The  Earl  of  Marchmont,  in  his  travels  through 
Germany,  when  Lord  Polwarth,  picked  them  up  as 
great  curiosities,  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Weideman,  of 
whom  he  took  lessons  on  the  German  flute.  A  friend, 
who  favored  me  with  this  anecdote,  procured  a  copy 
of  these  juvenile  productions,  which  are  now  in  his 
Majesty's  collection,  and  which  Weideman  shewed  to 
Handel ;  who  seemed  to  look  at  them  with  much 
pleasure,  and  laughing,  said  :  "I  used  to  write  like  the 

D 1  in   those   days,  but   chiefly   for  the  hautbois, 

which  was  my  favorite  instrument."  This,  and  the 
having  such  an  exquisite  performer  to  write  for,  as 
San  Martini,  accounts  for  the  frequent  opportunities 
which  Handel  took  of  composing  for  that  instrument, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
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nation  of  his  friends ;  but  though  he  played  on 
abnost  every  kind  of  instrument,  and  had 
attempted  to  compose  an  opera  at  twelve  years 
old,  yet,  in  obedience  to  his  mother's  positive 
commands,  on  whom,  as  his  father  was  dead,  he 
was  solely  dependent,  at  about  the  age  of  twenty 
he  solemnly  renounced  his  musical  pursuits, 
though  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  set  out 
for  Leipsic,  in  order  to  study  the  law  in  that  uni- 
versity. In  the  way  thither,  however,  he  stopt 
at  Halle,  where,  says  Telemann,  "  from  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Handel,  who  was  already  famous, 
I  again  sucked  in  so  much  of  the  poison  of  music 
as  nearly  overset  all  my  resolutions." 

Handel  was  now  but  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  and 
as  Telemann,  in  his  account  of  himself  and  his 
studies,  soon  mentions  our  juvenile  musician 
again,  I  shall  proceed  a  little  further  in  his  narra- 
tive. 

"  However,"  continues  Telemann,  "  after  quit- 
ting Handel,  I  pei'severed  in  the  plan  prescribed 
by  my  mother,  and  went  to  Leipsic  to  pursue  my 
studies;  but,  unfortunately,  was  lodged  in  a 
house  where  I  perpetually  heard  music  of  all 
kinds,  which,  though  much  worse  than  my  own, 
again  led  me  into  temptation.  And  a  fellow- 
student  finding  among  my  papers  a  psalm  which 
I  had  set  to  music,  and  which,  in  sacrificing  all 
my  other  illicit  attempts  at  composition,  had 
chanced  to  escape  oblivion,  he  begged  it  of  me, 
and  had  it  performed  at  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
where  it  was  so  much  approved,  that  the  burgo- 
master desired  1  should  compose  something  of 
this  kind  every  fortnight ;  for  this  I  was  amply 
rewarded,  and  had  hopes,  likewise,  given  me,  of 
future  advantages  of  much  greater  importance. 
At  this  time  1  happened  to  be  reminded  of  the 
solemn  promise  I  had  made  my  mother,  for  whom 
I  had  a  great  reverence,  of  utterly  abandoning 
all  thoughts  of  music,  by  receiving  from  her  a 
draught  for  ray  subsistence  :  which,  however,  I 
returned ;  and,  after  mentioning  the  profitable 
and  promising  state  of  my  affairs,  earnestly  in- 
treated  her  to  relax  a  little  in  the  rigor  of  her 
injunctions,  concerning  the  study  of  music.  Her 
blessings  on  my  new  labors,  followed  ;  and  now 
I  was  half  a  musician  again. 

"  Soon  after  I  was  appointed  director  of  the 
opera,  for  which  I  composed  many  dramas,  not 
only  for  Leipsic,  where  I  established  the  College 
of  Music  which  still  subsists,  but  for  Sorau, 
Frankfort,  and  the'  Court  of  Weissenfels.  The 
organ  of  the  new  church  was  then  just  built,  of 
which  I  was  appointed  organist  and'  director  of 
the  music.  This  organ,  however,  I  only  played 
at  the  consecration,  or  opening,  and  afterwards 
resigned  it,  as  a  bone  of  contention  for  young 
musical  students  to  quarrel  and  scramble  for.  At 
this  time  the  pen  of  the  excellent  Kuhnau  served 
me  for  a  model  in  fugue  and  counterpoint;  but 
in  fasliioning  subjects  of  melody,  Handel  and  I 
were  continually  exercising  our  fancy,  and  recip- 
rocally communicativg  our  tlwuglds,  both  by  letter 
and  conversation,  in  llie  frequent  visits  we  made  to 
each  other."* 

According  to  Telemann's  dates,  all  this  must 
have  happened  between  the  year  1701  and  1703, 
■when  Handel,  quitting  Halle,  arrived  at  Ham- 
burg, a,  place  too  distant  from  Leipsic  for  fre- 
quent visits  between  these  young  musicians  to 
have  been  practicable.f         *'       »         *         * 

Handel  having  passed  his  youth  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  chiefly  in  Germany,  the  incidents  of 
that  part  of  his  life  must  have  been  better  known 
by  his  cotemporary  countrymen  than  by  an  -in- 
habitant of  England;  who,  at  the  distance  of  fiffy 
years  from  the  arrival  of  this  great  musician 
among  us,  depended  on  tradition  for  facts. 

John  Mattheson,  an  able  nmsician  and  volu- 
minous writer  on  the  subject  of  nmsic,  who  resi- 
ded at  Hamburg  during  the  whole  time  that 
Handel  remained  in  that  city,  has  many  particu- 
lars dispersed  through  his  writings,  which  merit 
attention.  For  though  he  sometimes  appears  as 
a  ft-iend,  companion,  and  admirer  of  Handel's 
genius  and  abilities,  and  at  others  assumes  the 
critic,  discovering  manifest  signs  of  rivalry,  envy 

*Mattheson's  Ehren  Pforte.  p.  354.     1740. 
t  Leipsic,   which   is   only   24  English   miles   from 
Halle,  IS  200  from  Hamburg. 


and  discontent,  at  his  superior  success ;  yet,  Mat- 
theson was  never  so  abandoned  a  writer  as  to 
invent  or  disguise  facts,  which  he  knew  the  whole 
city  of  Hamburg,  and  even  Handel  himself,  who 
was  living  till  within  five  years  of  this  author's 
deatli,  could  confute. 

Mattheson,  born  at  Hamburg  1681,  had  a 
liberal  education,  and  became  a  considerable  per- 
sonage in  that  city  ;  where,  in  the  younger  part 
of  his  life,  he  figured  in  the  triple  capacity  of 
composer,  opera-singei-,  and  harpsichorcl-player : 
and  afterwards,  though  he  quitted  the  stage  upon 
being  appointed  secretar}-  to  Sir  Cyril  Wyoh,  the 
English  resident,  yet  he  continued  to  study,  prac- 
tice, and  write  on  musical  subjects,  till  the  time 
of  his  death. 

He  discovered  as  early  a  propensity  to  music 
as  Telemann  or  Handel:  having  been  able  at 
nine  years  old  to  sing  his  own  compositions  to  the 
organ,  in  one  of  the  Hamburg  Churches  ;  and, 
at  eighteen,  he  set  an  opera  called  the  Pleiades, 
for  the  theatre  in  that  city,  in  which  he  sung  the 
principal  part  himself 

Indeed,  Mattheson's  early  connexion  and  in- 
tercourse there  with  Handel,  before  his  name  as 
a  great  musician  had  penetrated  into  other  parts 
of  Europe,  were  such,  that  it  is  hopeless  now  to 
seek  for  better  information  than  his  writings  fur- 
nish, concerning  so  interesting  a  period. 

Mattheson  was  a  vain  and  pompous  man, 
whose  first  wish  in  all  his  writings  was  to  impress 
the  reader  with  due  reverence  for  his  own  abili- 
ties and  importance.  It  was  his  boast  before  his 
deatli,  in  17G4,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  'that 
he  had  printed  as  many  books,  on  the  subject  of 
music,  as  he  had  Ii\'ed  years ;  and  that  he  should 
leave  to  his  executors  an  equal  number,  in  man- 
uscript for  the  use  of  posterity. 

'In  1761,  he  published  a  Translation  of  the 
Life  of  Handel,  from  the  English  ;  with  additions 
and  remarks,  which  are  neither  very  candid  nor 
liberal.  But  how  should  the  author  of  that  book 
expect  quarter  from  him,  in  which  It  is  asserted, 
that  "  Mattheson  was  no  great  singer,  and  only 
employed  occasionally."  In  refutation  of  which 
he  assures  us,  "  that  he  constantly  sung  the  prin- 
cipal parts  in  the  Hamburg  operas,  during  fifteen 
years,  and  with  such  success,  that  he  could  com- 
mand the  passion  of  his  audience,  by  exciting  in 
them,  at  his  pleasure,  joy,  grief,  hope  and  fear." 
And  who  shall  venture  to  doubt  of  his  having 
possessed  these  powers,  when  their  effects  are 
thus  attested  by  himself?'* 

In  a  work  of  musical  biography  and  criticism, 
by  Mattheson,  called  Grundlage  einer  Ehren- 
Pforle,  "  Foundation  of  a  triumphal  Arch,"  in 
honor  of  music  and  musicians,  published  at  Ham- 
burgh, 1740,  in  which  there  is  a  long  and  inflated 
account  of  himself  and  his  works,  which  occupies 
thirty  pages,  we  have,  as  well  as  in  his  annota- 
tions on  the  English  Life,  a  more  ample  and  sat- 
isfactory account  of  Handel's  juvenile  composi- 
tions and  adventures,  than  I  have  been  able  to 
find  elsewhere. 

After  telling  us  that  he  arrived  at  Hamburg 
in  the  summer  of  1703,  rich  in  genius  and  good 
disposition  :  "  Here,"  says  Mattheson,  "  almost  his 
first  accjuaintance  was  myself;  as  I  met  with  him 
at  the  organ  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Church, 
July  the  30th,  whence  I  conducted  him  to  my 
father's  house,  where  he  was  treated  with  all  pos- 
sible kindness  as  well  as  hospitality ;  and  I  after- 
wards not  only  attended  him  to  organs,  choirs, 
operas,  and  concerts,  but  recommended  him  to 
several  scholars,  particularly  to  one  in  a  certain 
house,  where  eveiybody  was  much  devoted  to 
music. 

"  At  first  he  only  played  a  ripieno  violin  in  the 
opera  orchestra,  and  behaved  as  if  he  could  not 
count  five ;  being  naturally  inclined  to  dry  hu- 
mor.f 

"  At  this  time   he  composed  extreme  long  Airs 

*  Journal  of  a  Musical  Tour  through  Germany,  &c., 
vol.  ii. 

t  "  I  know,"  says  Mattheson,  "  if  he  happens  to 
read  this,  he  will  laugh  in  his  heart,  for  he  never 
laughed  outwardly  ;  particularly  if  he  remembers  the 
poulterer  who  travelled  with  us  ;  the  pastry-cook's 
son  who  blew  the  bellows  for  us  at  St.  Mary's  ;  our 
parties  on  the  water  together  ;  and  a  hundred  other 
circumstances,  still  fresh  in  my  mind." 


and  Cantatas  without  end ;  of  which,  though  the 
harmony  was  excellent,  yet  true  taste  was  want- 
ing ;  which,  however,  he  verj'  soon  accjuired  by 
his  attendance  at  the  opera." 

As  these  young  musicians  lived  much  together 
in  great  intimacy,  they  had  frequent  amicable 
contests  and  trials  of  skill  with  each  other ;  in 
which  it  appearing  that  they  excelled  on  differ- 
ent instruments,  Handel  on  the  organ,  and  Mat- 
theson on  the  harpsichord,  they  mutually  agreed 
not  to  invade  each  other's  pro^'ince,  and  faithfiilly 
observed  this  compact  for  five  or  six  }'ears. 

Mattheson  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1704,  the 
opera-house  at  Hamburg  happening  to  be  shut, 
leaving  Handel  behind  him,  he  travelled  to  Hol- 
land, played  on  the  famous  organs,  and  heard  the 
great  perfonners  in  that  country  ;  made  concerts 
at  Amsterdam,  and  might  have  been  elected  or- 
ganist of  Haerlem  :  having  had  an  offer  of  that 
place,  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  Dutch 
goldens,  ecpial  to  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  He  had  then  thoughts  of  going 
to  England,  but  was  prevented  from  executing 
that  design,  or  of  accepting  the  place  of  organist 
at  Haerlem,  by  the  pressing  entreaties  he  receiv- 
ed from  the  managers  of  the  opera,  his  family, 
friends,  and  confessor ;  but  chiefly  by  a  most 
kind  and  obliging  letter  which  was  written  to 
him  by  Handel,  from  Hamburg.  This  letter, 
in  order  to  shew  the  kind  of  intimacy  which  then 
subsisted  between  them,  Mattheson  has  inserted 
in  his  "  Triumphal  Arch."  It  is  dated  March  18, 
and  was  written  before  clashing  interests  and 
rival  claims  had  occasioned  any  interruption  of 
their  friendship ;  among  other  expressions  of 
civility  from  Handel,  he  gives  the  following: 

"  I  often  wish  to  enjoy  your  very  agreeable 
conversation,  which  I  hope  will  soon  happen,  as 
the  time  approaches,  when,  without  your  pres- 
ence, nothing  can  be  done  at  the  opera.  I  most 
humbly  intreat  you  to  inform  me  of  your  depart- 
ure from  Amsterdam,  that  I  may  haie  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  my  regard,  by  giving  you  the 
meeting." 

Handel,  at  this  time,  must  have  been  composing 
his  first  Opera,  in  which,  depending  upon  Mat- 
theson to  perforin  the  principal  man's  part,  he 
had,  probably,  set  the  songs  to  his  style  of  sing- 
ing and  compass  of  voice  ;  but  vanity  never  suf- 
fered Mattheson  to  ascribe  Handel's  attentions  to 
anything  but  pure  love  and  kindness. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  English  life  of  Handel, 
he  is  particularly  severe  on  that  part  of  it  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  quarrel  which  happen- 
ed between  him  and  that  composer,  soon  after 
the  letter  was  written  :  accusing  the  biographer 
not  only  of  violating  geography,  chronology  and 
history,  but  of  a  ■wilful  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
in  relating  the  circumstances  of  this  breach  be- 
tween them. 

Mattheson,  who,  with  all  his  self-complaisance 
and  pedantry,  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
diligent  in  finding,  and  exact  in  stating  facts, 
after  telling  us  that  Handel,  when  he  first  came 
to  Hamburg,  not-\vithstaiiding  the  exalted  sta- 
tion at  which  he  soon  arrived,  had  no  better  part 
assigned  him  in  the  opera,  than  the  Second  ripieno 
Violin ;  infomis  us,  that  "  though  he  then  pre- 
tended to  know  nothing,  yet  he  used  to  be  very 
arch,  for  he  had  always  a  dry  way  of  making  the 
gravest  people  laugh,  without  laughing  himself. 
But  his  superior  abilities  were  soon  discovered, 
when,  upon  occasion  of  the  harpsichord-player 
at  the  opera  being  absent,  he  was  fii-st  persuaded 
to  take  his  place  ;  for  he  then  shewed  himself  to 
be  a  great  master,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  except  myself,  who  had  frequently  heard 
him  before,  upon  keyed-instruments." 

According  to  Mattheson's  own  confession,  he 
acquired  from  Handel,  by  frequently  meeting 
him  at  his  father's  house,  and  practising  with  him, 
a  knowledge  of  modulation,  and  method  of  com- 
bining sounds,  which  he  could  have  learned  of  no 
one  else. 

Upon  a  vacancy  in  an  organist's  place  at 
Lubec,  they  travelled  thither  together,  and  in  the 
wagen  composed  several  double/u(7wes,  da  mente, 
says  Mattheson,  not  da  penna.  Buxtehude  was 
then  at  Lubec,  and  an  admirable  organ-player  ; 
however,  Handel's   powers   on   that   instrument 
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astonished  even  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
hear  that  great  peribnner.  Handel  and  Matthc- 
son  were  prevented  from  becoming  candidates 
for  the  place  of  organist  at  Lubec,  by  a  condition 
that  was  annexed  to  tlie  obtaining  that  office ; 
which  was  no  other  than  to  take  with  it  a  wife, 
whom  their  constituents  were  to  nominate;  but 
thinking  this  too  great  an  honor,  the}-  precipitate- 
ly retreated  to  Hambnrg. 

About  this  time  an  opera,  called  "  Cleopatra." 
composed  by  Jlattheson,  was  performed  on  that 
stage,  in  which  he  acted'  the  part  of  Anthony 
himself,  and  Handel  played  the  harpsichord ;  but 
Mattheson  being  accustomed,  upon  the  death  of 
Anthony,  which  hajiijcns  early  in  the  piece,  to 
take  the.  harpsichord,  in  the  character  of  compo- 
ser, Handel  refused  to  indulge  his  vanity,  by  re- 
linciuishing  to  him  this  post ;  which  occasioned  so 
violent  a  quarrel  between  them,  that  at  going  out 
of  the  house,  Mattheson  gave  him  a  slap  on  the 
face  ;  upon  which  both  inunediately  drew  their 
swords,  and  a  duel  ensued  in  the  Market-place, 
before  the  door  of  the  Opera  House  :  luckily,  the 
sword  of  Mattheson  was  broke  against  a  metal 
button  upon  Handel's  coat,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  combat,  and  they  were  soon  after  reconciled. 
Such  is  the  account,  which,  long  before  the 
death  of  Handel,  Blattheson  himself  published, 
concerning  the  difference  that  happened  between 
them,  during  his  residence  at  Hamburg. 

The  English  biographer  is  very  roughly  han- 
dled by  Mattheson  for  saying  that  this  duel  had 
"  more  the  appearance  of  ansasaination  than  of  a 
rencounter,"  and  accuses  him  of  constantly  and 
wilflilly  iliminishing  the  age  of  Handel,  in  order 
to  represent  him  not  only  as  a  prodigy  in  music, 
but  a  youth  of  too  tender  years  to  be  possessed  of 
courage,  reason,  or  skill,  sufficient  to  defend  him- 
self; but  if  he  had  been  capable  of  making  a 
defence,  says  the  author  of  his  Life,  "  he  could 
not  be  prepared  for  it."  In  answer  to  this,  Mat- 
theson observes,  that "  Handel,  at  the  time  of  the 
quarrel,  was  twenty  years  of  age ;  tall,  strong, 
broad-shouldered,  and  muscular;  consequently, 
well  able  to  defend  himself: "  and  adds,  that  "  a 
dry  slap  on  the  face  was  no  assassination,  hut 
rather  a  friendly  hint,  to  put  him  on  his  guard." 
This  rencounter  happened  tlie  oth  of  December, 
1 704  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  a  speedy  reconciliation, 
Mattheson  tells  us,  that  on  the  .30th  of  the  same 
month,  he  accompanied  the  young  composer  to 
the  rehearsal  of  his  first  opera  of  "  Almira,"  at 
the  theatre,  and  performed  in  it  the  principal 
part;  and  that,  afterwards,  they  becajne  greater 
friends  than  ever.  This  opera,  though  rehearsed 
at  the  end  of  1704,  was  not  publicly  performed 
till  the  beginning  of  1705,  when  it  was  greatly 
approved.* 

On  the  25th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  he 
produced  his  second  opera,  called  "  Nero,"  which 
had  likewise  a  very  favorable  reception.f  It  was 
at  the  end  of  the  run  of  these  two  dramas  that 
Mattheson,  who  peiformed  the  principal  man's 
part  in  both,  quitted  the  stage,  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  British  resident  at  Ham- 
burg; an  office  in  which  he  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  at  the  distance  of  near  sbcty 
years  from  his  first  appointment.^ 

That  Mattheson  had  more  knowledge  than 
taste,  no  other  proof  need  be  given  than  the  fol- 
lowing conceit,  which  was  related  to  me  at  Ham- 
burg. Late  in  life,  in  setting,  as  part  of  his 
own  funeral  anthem,  the  third  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Revelations :  "  And  there  was  a  rain- 
how  round  about  the  throne,"  he  contrived   in  a 

*  The  German  title  of  this  opera  isi  Der  in  Kro- 
nen erlangte  Gliiclcsweclisel,  oder  Almira,  Koeniginn 
von  CastiUen ;  that  is,  "  The  Vicissitudes  of  Royalty, 
or  Almira  Queen  of  Castile."  There  was  an  Epilogue 
to  this  drama,  called  "  The  Genius  of  Europe,"  set 
by  Keyser. 

\  This  opera  was  styled  in  German  :  Nero,  oder  die 
dureh  Bhit  und  Mord  erlani/te  Liebe ;  "Nero,  or.  Love 
obtained  by  Blood  and  Murder." 

j  Mattheson's  first  opera,  called  the  "  Pleiades," 
was  performed  at  Hambur;;,  1699.  "  Porfenna,"  the 
second,  1701.  "Victor,  Duke  of  Normandy,"  the 
third,  of  which  Schieferdecker  composed  the  tirst  act, 
Mattheson  the  second,  and  Bronner  the  third,  was 
performed  the  same  year.  "  Cleopatra,"  the  fourth, 
which  occasioned  the  quarrel  between  Mattheson  and 
Handel,  1704. 


very  full  score,  to  make  every  part  form  an  arch, 
by  a  gradual  ascent  and  descent  of  the  notes  on 
paper,  in  plain  counter-point ;  whidi  appearance 
to  the  eyes  of  the  performers,  he  probably  thought 
would  convey  the  idea  of  a  ruin-how  to  the  ears 
of  the  congregation  ! 

All  the  music  that  I  have  ever  seen  by  Matthe- 
son is  steril  of  ideas  and  uninteresting.  It  has 
been  said,  that  he  was  a  great  performer  on  the 
harpsichoi'd,  and  that  Handel  frequently  amused 
himself  with  playing  his  pieces  ;  in  doing  which, 
if  ever  he  regarded  Mattheson  as  a  formidable 
rival,  his  triunqih  must  have  been  very  conqjlete 
in  comparing  them  with  his  own,  or  with  the  in- 
herent powers  which  he  must  have  felt  of  produ- 
cing better  whenever  he  pleased.  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  a  set  of  Twelve  Lessons  by  Mattheson, 
engraved  on  copper,  by  Fletcher,  in  tall  folio  of 
eighteen  staved  paper,  London  1714  ;  who,  in  a 
Preface  speaks  of  them  as  "  Pieces  which  claim 
precedence  to  all  others  of  this  nature  ;  as  being 
composed  by  one  of  the  gj-catest  masters  of  the 
age,  in  a  taste  altogether  pleasing  and  sublime." 
They  consist  of  Overtures,  Preludes,  Fugues, 
Alleraandes,  Courantes,  Gigues,  and  Aires;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  editor's  eloge,  like  all  the 
harpsichord  music  I  ever  saw,  anterior  to  Han- 
del's admirable  Suites  de  Pieces,  first  Set,  1720  ; 
though  in  good  harmony,  it  impresses  the  mind 
with  no  better  idea  of  accent,  grace,  or  passion, 
than  the  gingling  of  triangles,  or  bells  of  a  pack- 
horse  ;  and  is  truly  such  as  degrades  the  instru- 
ment to  the  level  of  "  sounding  brass  and  a  tink- 
ling cj-rabal." 

Fi-om  1705  to  1708,  when  Handel  set  two 
other  operas,  "  Floriuda  "  and  "  Dafne,"  he  fur- 
nished nothing  for  the  stage ;  though  he  had 
many  scholars,  composed  harpsichord-pieces,  sin- 
gle songs,  and  cantatas,  innumerable.* 

During  his  residence  at  Hamburg,  Mattheson 
allows,  that  Handel  improved  his  own  style  great- 
ly, by  his  constant  attendance  at  the  opera  ;  and 
says,  that  he  was  even  more  powerfid  upon  the 
organ,  in  extempore  fugues  and  counterpoint, 
than  the  famous  Kuhnau  of  Leipsic,  who  was  at 
this  time  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 

[To  be  cODtiDued  ] 


Musical  Festivities. — Congreve,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  speaks  in  terms  of  great  admiration  of 
the  display  made,  when  the  prize  of  200  guineas 
to  the  most  successful  composer  of  his  "Judgment 
of  Paris"  formed  the  occasion  of  ciuite  a  musical 
festival.  He  records  that  the  voices  taking  part 
in  the  music  reached  the  great  number  of  eighty- 
five  !     This  was  in  1701. 

Beaching  almost  as  far  back,  we  have  records 
of  the  Annual  Festivals  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
which  were  in  great  measure  musical,  and  were 
held  in  various  cities  of  England.  These  were 
all  charitable,  as  have  been  the  meetings  at 
Gloucester,  Normch,  Worcester,  and  more  re- 
cently at  Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  other  cities, 
the  reports  of  which  now  form  a  part  of  our 
regular  staple  of  foreign  art  news.  The  idea  of 
a  musical  festival  was,  therefore,  nothing  new, 
when  the  great  Commemoration  of  Handel  was 
proposed  in  1783,  and  steps  were  taken  to  form 
and  carry  out  a  plan,  which  in  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  grandeur  should  eclipse  any  thing 
recorded  in  the  history  of  modern  music  up  to 
that  time. 

.  The  original  intention  was  to  have  this  festival, 
not  only  in  Westminster  Abbey  where  the  mighty 
master  was  entombed,  but  also  upon  the  centennial 

*  I  procured  at  Hamburg,  in  1773,  a  manuscript 
collection  of  cantatas,  by  the  principal  composers  of 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  ;  among  which 
are  two  by  Handel,  which  I  never  saw  elsewhere  ;  and 
these,  it  is  most  probable,  were  produced  in  that  city, 
during  his  residence  there,  previous  to  his  arrival  in 
England,  or  journey  into  Italy.  One  of  these  canta- 
tas has  a  spirited  accompaniment  for  a  harpsichord, 
obligato.  At  the  end  is  a  short  air,  which  seems  to 
contain  the  germ,  or  subject,  of  a  favorite  harpsichord 
lesson,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Pieces  de 
Clavecin,  p.  5,  the  identical  movement  with  which  he 
ended  the  last  concerto  which  he  ever  played  in  pub- 
lic. This  cantata  is  the  more  likely  to  have  been 
composed  early  in  his  youth,  as  there  are  some  little 
liberties,  and  negligences  in  the  composition,  which 
have  never  appeared  in  his  later  productions. 


anniversary  of  his  liirtli.  Circumstances,  however, 
caused  the  performances  to  be  ilcferw-d  until  Ijjie 
26th  of  May.  Thc^  tliree  days  of  a  festival  were 
by  command  of  the  King  extended  to  foui-,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Queen  to  five,  a  performance 
of  the  "  Messiah"  upon  the  fiflli,  concluding  the 
"  Commemoration."  With  this  exception,  all  the 
concerts  were  miscellaneous  in  character,  and 
save  that  of  tlie  second  day,  were  given  in  the 
Abbey.  The  vocal  and  instrumental  forces 
numbered  525  ;  of  whom  nearly  half  (250) 
were  instrumental. 

The  success  of  the  festival  led  to  others  in  the 
succeeding  j'ears.  In  1785  the  performers  were 
616  in  niunber;  in  1786  they  were  increased  to 
741;  in  1787  to  806. 

Those  festivals  excited  great  attention  through- 
out Europe,  and  a  few  years  later,  Hans  Georg 
Naegeli,  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and  George 
Frederic  Bischoff,  teacher  at  the  Lyceum  in 
Frankenhausen  in  Thuringia,  each  in  his  own 
circle,  and  without  concert  with  each  other, 
formed  a  plan  for  something  of  the  kind. 

Naegeli  was  the  originator  of  the  "  Swiss 
Musical  Union,"  and  the  festivals  of  this  associa- 
tion were  the  first  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
A  grand  one  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  1812,  was  a 
marked  epoch  in  the  musical  history  of  that  part 
of  Europf. 

Bischoff''s  first  festival  was  almost  cotemporane- 
ous  -ivith  the  first  of  the  Swiss  Union,  having 
taken  place  at  Frankenhausen,  in  1804.  The 
disasters  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon  prevented  a 
second  until  1810.  This  was,  however,  a  very 
important  one,  Spohr,  then  capellmeister  at  Gotha, 
joining  Bischoff',  and  through  the  influence  of  his 
position,  enabling  him  to  draw  together  the 
musical  forces  of  all  the  small  courts  and  cities  in 
that  section  of  Germany. 

The  peace  of  1815  was  celebrated  in  many 
places  by  monster  concerts.  Beethoven  composed 
music  for  one  at  'V^ienna,  and  these  meetings  were 
the  origin  in  many  places  of  annual  festivals. 

Besides  the  festival  of  which  Bischoff  may  be 
called  the  father  and  which  was  celebrated  many 
years,  meeting  at  different  cities  alternately — as 
at  Hanover,  Frankenhausen,  Hildesheim,  Heim- 
stadt,  &c. — another  German  one  included  the 
musical  circles  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Altona  and 
other  cities  of  that  part  of  Germany ;  a  third  met 
alternately  at  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  "Elberfeld,  Aix 
la  Chapeile  and  neighboring  cities;  a  fourth  at 
Mannheim,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Mayence, 
Heidelberg,  &c. ;  a  fifth  was  confined  to  Breslau 
and  other'cities  of  Silesia ;  a  sixth  met  in  the 
Prussian  cities  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  and 
so  on. 

More  recently  similar  festivals  have  been  held 
in  the  cities  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  most 
of  these  cases  the  festivals  have  been  devised  and 
carried  through  by  combining  together  the  musical 
associations,  choirs  and  orchestras  of  small  places, 
it  being  the  only  means  possible  of  producing 
grand  works  there  with  any  adequate  forces,  and 
hence  they  have  been  of  a  popidar  character.  In 
Catholic  sections  of  Germauy,  the  cathedrals 
furnish  the  best  materials  for  choirs  and  orchestras, 
and  at  their  festivals,  works  of  the  highest  char- 
acter— oratorios  by  Bach,  Handel,  Mendelssohn, 
the  Grand  Second  Mass,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony 
by  Beethoven,  Mozart's  Requiem,  and  the  like, 
foi-ming  the  staple  music  of  the  programme.  On 
these  occasions  the  greatest  talent  is  engaged,  and 
the  results  are  similar  to  those  of  the  grand 
English  festivals. 

In  other  parts  of  Germany  the  musical  forces 
of  the  festivals  are  not  seldom  confined  to  the 
clubs  of  male  singers,  which  under  a  great  variety 
of  names  exist  iii^all  the  cities  of  Germany.  For 
festivals  of  this  character  Dr.  Loewe's  "  Brazen 
Serpent,"  an  oratorio  for  men's  voices,  was  written. 
The  annual  Musilcfest  of  our  German  fellow- 
citizens  is  of  the  latter  character. 

Another  sjiecies  of  festival— if  we  may  sospeak 
— is  common  in  Germany,  at  which  a  society  of 
lonf  standing  takes  the  initiative,  and  which  it 
carries  through,  being  reinforced  by  invited  guests 
until  the  chorus  and  orchestra  is  as  large  as  can 
possibly  be  accommodated. 

Such  was  the  grand  festival  of  the  "  Society  of 
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the  Friends  of  Music  in  tlie  Austrian  Capital," 
Tvftch  took  place  November  7th  10th,  1839.  The 
place  selected  for  the  concerts  was  a  huge  military 
riding-school  buildinp,-  in  the  city,  and  the  number 
of  performers  reached  102?"  Of  these  the 
vocalists  were,  soprani  220,  alti  IGO,  tenori  ICO, 
bassi  160. 

In  our  own  country  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
musical  meeting,  which  can  properl}'  be  called  a 
musical  festival,  save  the  German  "  Fests"  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  conventions  of  psalmodists 
— which  are  teachers'  institutes — and  possibly  the 
Barnum  concerts  at  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace, 
has  taken  place.  To  that  which  takes  place  to- 
day, in  the  Music  Hall,  we  therefore  give  the 
credit  of  being  the  first. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  4. 

May  25. — Now  that  the  Festival  is  over,  there  is 
opportunity  for  a  few  "  Notes  and  Queries." 

1.  Mr.  Winthrop.  in  his  Address,  mentions  a  lost 
Oratorio,  performed  in  Boston  in  1789. 

Here  is  the  original  advertisement  of  the  concert, 
at  which  "  Jonah  "  was  sung.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  concert  was  not  given  in  honor  of  Washington, 
but  to  obtain  funds  to  finish  the  colonnade  of  the 
Stone  Chapel.  As  to  the  oratorio,  I  have  the  impres- 
sion that  some  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
London  Harmonicon,  but  that  work  is  not  at  hand. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  lovers  of  English  music  may  be 
able  to  tell  us  the  author.  My  recollection  of  having 
somewhere  read  a  notice  of  it,  is  quite  distinct. 

The  following  advertisement  is  from  the   "  Herald 
of  Freedom,"  (Boston),  Oct.  23d,  1789. 
For  Public  Ornament. 
An     oratorio     ok 
Concert    of    S.^ceed    Music. 

On  Wednesday  next  will  be  performed  at  the  Stone 
Chapel  in  this  town,  An  Oratorio  or  Concert  of  Sacred 
Music,  to  assist  in  finishing  the  Colonnade  or  Portico 
of  said  Chapel,  agreeable  to  the  original  design. 
Part  the  First. 

1— Full  Anthem CompoRed  by  Mr.  Selby. 

2— The  favorite  Air  in  the  "  Messiah,"  (Composed 
by  the  celebrated  Handel.)    "  Comfort  ye  my 

people." By  Mr.  Rea. 

3— Organ  Concerto By  Mr.  Selby. 

4 — The  favorite  .\ir  in  the  Oratorio  of  "  Samson," 
(Composed  hy  the  celebrated  Handel. )    "  Let 

the  bright  Seraphim." By  Mr.  Rea. 

Part  the  Second. 
The  Oratorio  of  "  Jonah  "  complete.  The  Solos  by  Messrs. 
Rea,  Fay,  Bremer  and  Dr.  Rofrerson.  The  Choruses  by  the 
Independent  Musical  Society.  The  instrumental  parts  by  a 
society  of  Gentlemen,  with  the  band  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty's  tleet. 

0=  As  the  above  Oratorio  has  been  highly  applaud- 
ed by  the  best  judges,  and  has  never  been  performed 
in  America,  and  as  the  first  performers  in  this  Coun- 
try will  be  joined  by  the  excellent  band  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty's  Squadron,  the  Public  will  have 
every  reason  to  expect  a  more  finished  and  delightful 
Performance  than  was  ever  exhibited  in  the  United 
States. 

The  music  to  be  given  at  half-past  2  o'clock. 

0:^=-  Tickets  at  half  a  dollar  each,  may  be  had  at 
Dr.  Winship's.  Union  Street ;  B.  Guild's  Bookstore, 
and  at  the  Post  Oiflce,  in  Cornhill,  and  at  .J.  Temple- 
man's,  ^V.  Burley's,  and  B.  Russell's  Offices  in  State 
Street. 

The  next  number  of  the  paper,  Oct.  27th,  contains 
again  the  programme,  with  the  following  introduction, 
and  closing  remark  ; 

Foe  Public  Ornament. 

The   Oratorio   or  Concert  of  Sacred  Music,  which 
was  to  have  been  on  Wednesday  last,  will  be  perform- 
ed this  day,  at  the  Stone  Chanel  in  Boston,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
[Here  follows  the  Programme.] 

The  music  to  begin  precisely  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

No  person  will  be  admitted  without  a  ticket.  No 
more  tickets  will  be  sold  than  will  admit  of  the'  audi- 
tory being  conveniently  accommodated.  Tickets  for 
admission  on  the  21st  inst.  will  be  received.  The 
doors  open  at  nine  o'clock. 

2.  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  a  note,  speaks  of  Bach,  "  of 
wbose  works  so  many  are  lost," 

The  idea  that  Bach's  works  have  not  been  well  pre- 
served, is  common,  and  is  based,  I  think,  upon  Eng- 
lish aiitborities.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake.  Bach 
himself  was  very  careful  of  his  manuscripts,  and  those 
written  for  the  Thomas  School  at  Leipzig,  are  still 
preserved  there,  almost  without  exception.  During 
the  time  of  Fasch  and  Zelter,  the  Sing  Akademie  of 


Berlin  made  great  efforts  to  procure  Bach  manuscripts, 
and  Bach's  sons,  all  famous  composers,  appreciating 
fully  the  greatness  of  their  father,  allowed  nothing  to 
be  lost.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  the  works 
of  Bach  in  original  manuscripts,  or  in  MS.  copies, 
amount  to  hundreds,  which  have  never  been  printed, 
unless  they  have  been  included  in  the  great  edition 
now  in  process  of  publication  at  Leipzig.  In  fact, 
I  doubt  if  the  works  of  any  other  composer  have  been 
so  generally  preserved  as  those  of  Bach. 

3.  Dwight  quotes  Zelter  in  relation  to  the  original 
position  of  the  chorus:  "  L^nto  us  a  child  is  born,"  in 
the  "  Messiah."  Zelter  thinks  it  was  intended  to  be 
after  the  annunciation  of  the  Shepherds  by  the  Angel. 
In  this  case  Handel  would  make  a  dramatic  scene  of 
it.  Now  Zelter  could  have  had  no  other  means  of 
judging,  except  his  own  taste,  of  fitness  of  place. 
I  look  tipon  this  chorus  as  being  in  its  proper  place, 
as  we  sing  it,  for  I  conceive  it  to  be  not  dramatic  but 
prophetic.  It  is  the  close,  and  fitting  close,  of  the 
prophecies.  To  decide  the  matter,  I  have  been  up  to 
the  College  Library  and  examined  the  original  edition 
of  the  "  Messiah  " — the  copy  as  it  was  first  perform- 
ed— for  all  the  changes  and  additions  made  for  the 
second  performance  are  printed  as  an  appendix — and 
find,  after  the  recitative ;  "  For  behold  a  Virgin,"  the 
order  to  be  this  : 

"  Oh  thou  that  tellest," 
"  For  behold  darkness," 
"  The  People  that  walked," 
*'  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born." 
Is  this  not  conclusive  ? 

4.  In  addition  to  the  occasions  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Winthrop,  upon  which  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety furnished  music,  I  think  of  two  worthy  of  special 
record  :  at  the  obsequies  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  at  the  Water  Celebration  on  the 
Common,  in  1848,  on  both  of  which  occasions,  C.  E. 
Horn  was  conductor. 

Query — What  about  Mr.  Selby,  the  organist  ? 


[The  following  letter  has  been  crowdad  out  for  two  weeks] 
Berlin,  April  5. — In  my  last  I  gave  a  brief  re- 
view of  what  Berlin  has  furnished  us  in    the  way  of 
Opera  during  the  past  three  months.     Let  us  glance 
now  at  the  Concerts. 

In  the  Symphony  Concerts  of  the  Royal  Capelle, 
I  have  to  single  out  as  worthy  of  especial  notice  the 
grandest  of  all  piano-forte  Concertos,  that  in  E  fiat 
by  Beethoven,  in  which  the  might  of  Beethoven's 
genius  announces  itself  at  the  very  beginning  in  a 
manner  so  inspiring,  that  the  languid  mood,  in  which 
the  preceding  overture.  Cade's  "From  the  High- 
lands," had  left  the  audience,  vanished  suddenly  like 
clouds  and  vapors  before  the  sun.  Herr  Palter, 
from  London,  played  it  with  technical  certainty,  and 
with  much  warmth  and  truth  of  conception.  The 
rendering,  which  was  richly  applauded,  revealed 
from  the  ontset  that  genuine  artistic  sense,  which 
Ipoks  right  at  the  essence  of  the  matter,  and  consci- 
entiously and  faithfully  delivers  the  entrusted  value 
to  the  hearers.  By  way  of  novelty,  the  last  of  these 
soire'es  gave  us  a  Symphony  for  stringed  instruments 
by  Sebastian  Bach  ;  but  the  work  had  little  more 
than  historical  interest ;  it  lacks  sensuous  enphony  ; 
the  melody  scarcely  reaches  any  free  development 
owing  to  the  too  great  predominance  of  polyphony  ; 
and  the  strictly  logical  consistency  of  treatment  ex- 
cludes all  participation  of  sentiment  or  fancy;  the 
ear  too  is  wearied  by  the  monotony  and  cutting 
sharpness  of  the  rhythm.  Bach  belongs  among  the 
creators  of  instrumental  music  ;  from  him  it  receiv- 
ed, together  with  organic  form  in  correspondence 
with  the  laws  of  artistic  logic,  the  right  of  independ- 
ent existence.  Before  it  could  attain  to  its  peculiar 
power  of  expression,  its  forms  had  to  be  so  far 
moulded  and  made  tractable,  that  it  could  receive 
into  itself  and  represent  an  intellectual  meaning.  In 
a  few  tens  of  years  instrumental  music  experienced 
a  development  such  as  the  other  arts  could   scarcely 


point  to  in  as  many  centuries.  As  a  splendid  evi- 
dence of  this,  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  closed 
the  evening  in  a  masterly  performance.  The  impas- 
sioned energy  of  the  first  movement,  the  infinite 
depth  of  feeling  of  the  Andante,  the  often  extremely 
bitter  humor  of  the  Scherzo,  and  the  majestic  pomp 
of  the  Finale  made  a  profound  impression.  All  the 
performers  seemed  to  emulate  one  another  in  render- 
ing enthusiastic  homage  to  the  master  of  Symphony. 

Our  music  director,  Liebig,  to  whom  so  many 
owe  their  only  opportunities  of  enjoying  and  learn- 
ing from  the  symphonies  of  Mozart,  Haydn  and 
Beethoven,  was  presented  in  his  concert  hall,  on 
Christmas  eve,  with  a  costly  cup,  bearing  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  from  his 
always  numerous  audience. ..  .Of  great  Oratorio 
performances  the  most  important  have  been  the  Mass, 
by  Bach,  in  B  minor,  the  grand  Mass  of  Beethoven, 
and  the  prince  Radzivil's  music  to  Goethe's  Faust. 
In  the  mass  by  Bach,  all  those  sublime  and  power- 
ful traits  which  lend  the  stamp  of  immortality  to  his 
St.  Matthew  "  Passion,"  are  found  concentrated  and 
not  less  interesting.  Here  the  instrumentation 
especially  claims  attention.  We  must  not  forget 
that  Bach  was  the  greatest  of  organ-players.  At 
the  organ  he  controlled  and  held  the  whole  together. 
The  performance  by  tlie  Sing- Akademie  was  satis- 
factory; but  the  orchestra  lacked  many  a  fine  trait, 
which  should  bo  indispensable  to  an  orchestra  that 
ventures  upon  the  highest  tasks  of  Art.  The  execu- 
tion of  Beethoven's  Missa  Soteimis  did  full  honor 
to  Stern's  Union.  In  spite  of  the  gigantic  difficult- 
ies of  this  undertaking,  the  high  range  of  voice 
which  Beethoven  assumes  in  the  singers,  the 
exceeding  strain  upon  the  mental  powers  of  all  who 
take  part  in  it,  on  which  the  composer  counts  for 
every  moment,  the  work  unfolded  its  sublime  pro- 
portions beautifully  clear.  Especial  praise  is  due  to 
the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the  female  chorus.  They 
form  the  essential  support  of  every  amateur  society  ; 
they  lend  a  poetic,  festival  tone  to  every  concert.  A 
performance  before  the  public  is  to  them  an  event  to 
which  they  look  forward  a  long  time  with  pride  and 
with  enthusiasm. 

Goethe's  Faust,  with  Prince  Radzivil's  music, 
was  performed  by  the  Singakademie  in  aid  of  the 
Schiller  fund.  In  this  work  of  the  cultivated,  Art- 
inspired  prince,  dilettantism  presents  itself  to  us  in 
its  most  amiable  aspect.  Throughout  we  recognize 
in  it  a  warm,  easily  excitable  nature,  a  beautiful  and 
truly  human  individuality,  which  wins  our  sympa- 
thy. The  performance,  (unfortunately  with  piano 
instead  of  orchestra),  was  satisfactory.  The  cho- 
ruses, in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  ot  the  music 
lies,  were  sung  with  fervor  and  precision.  The  solos 
too  were  finely  rendered  by  Mmes.  Wuerst  and 
Strahl,  and  Messrs.  Geier  and  Seidl. 

The  last  concerts  of  the  Opera  Academy  have 
enjoyed  an  increased  interest  and  a  more  and  more 
numerous  audience,  particularly  since  this  institution 
has  possessed  an  orchestra  of  its  own,  established  by 
the  director,  Herr  .^opef,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  hindrances,  as  a  distinct  organization 
of  hired  musicians  and  devoted  amateurs.  These 
concerts  have  brought  out  some  difficult  and  rarely 
heard  ensembles  from  the  finest  operas ;  for  instance, 
the  sextet  finale  from  Mozart's  Don  Juan,  which, 
wonderfully  beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  always, 
from  overweighing  dramatic  reasons,  omitted  on  the 
stage.  Under  the  circumstances,  both  singers  and 
orchestra  achieved  much  that  was  worthy  of  notice, 
especially  as  regards  the  zeal  and  carefulness  of  the 
single  voices,  and  of  the  director  himself.  The  whole 
undertaking  has  evidently,  by  dint  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  made  great  progress  during  the  winter. 
The  summer  will  give  the  director  leisure  to  prepare 
and  organize  a  good  deal  for  the  coming  year.  We 
may  then  hope  to  see  spring  up  a  class  of  concerts 
which  will  go  far   to  fill   many  a  gap  left   by  other 
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operas  and  concerts.  For  where  have  we  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  music  of  many  excellent  operas 
which  no  one  theatre  can  comprehend  1  Are  not 
even  the  most  genial  creations  of  great  composers, 
such  as  Gluck,  Mozart,  Spolir,  Winter,  about  the 
same  as  huried  ?  not  to  speak  of  wholly  new  pro- 
ductions, which,  for  whatever  reason,  are  not  able  to 
open  a  way  for  themselves. 

Of  tlie  Quartet  and  Trio  Soirc^cs,  the  most  famous 
have  been  those  of  Messrs.  von  Buelow,  Laub  and 
Radeckk,  Zimmermann,  Grdenwald  and  Espen- 
HAH.v.  Of  foreign  concert-givers  the  most  conspic- 
uous has  been  Clara  Noyello,  who  had  not  been 
heard  here  for  twenty  years,  and  who  has  stirred  up 
anew  a  general  enthusiasm.  ff. 

New  York,  Mat  21. — I  did  not  learn  until  too 
late,  that  your  paper  was  to  be  issued  alreadyto-day, 
and  so  was  obliged  to  defer  my  letter.  I  have,  how- 
ever, only  to  record  the  final  successful  performance 
of  "The  Seven  Sleepers,"  by  the  Harmonic  Society. 
This  concert  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  former 
ones,  given  at  the  City  Assembly  Rooms,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  (by  no  means,  as  announced,  a 
grand)  orchestra.  In  spite  of  the  weather  being 
quite  unfavorable,  (the  ill  luck  of  Mr.  Eisfeld  in  this 
respect  seeming  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Harmonic  Society),  there  was  a  goodly  audience 
assembled.  The  first  part  consisted  of  a  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate,  for  Solo,  Quartet  and  Chorus,  by 
Mr.  Bristow,  the  conductor  of  the  Society,  of 
which  the  latter  particularly,  was  a  very  pleasing 
and  well-harmonized  composition.  Miss  Brainerd 
also  sang :  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  with  much  betterefFect 
than  at  the  last  Philharmonic,  the  room  being  infi- 
nitely better  adapted  to  her  voice  on  this  occasion. 
She  also  had  one  of  the  principal  solo  parts  in  the 
"  Seven  Sleepers,"  which  formed  the  second  half  of 
the  concert.  The  music  of  this  Cantata  was  very 
beautiful,  and  must  please  every  one.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  hearing  of  its  being  performed  in  Bos- 
ton, although  here  it  has  been  quite  a  favorite. 

The  subject  is  very  dramatic,  and  furnishes  room 
for   a   great  variety   of  composition.     I   may,    in  a 
future  letter,  give   you  an    analysis  of  it,  and  speak 
also  of  some  of  the  other  works  of  Dr.  Loewe,  the 
composer.     For  the  present,  I  will  only  say  that  the 
performance  on  Thursday  night  did  not  do  it  justice 
at  all.     The  orchestra,  though  composed  of  some  of 
our  best  Philharmonic  players,  was  miserable,  owing 
evidently  to  want  of  pains  and  interest  in  the  matter. 
The  Chorus  falls  very  short  of  that  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Union,  and  although  it  had  been  so  long  prac- 
tising this  composition,  sung  very  indifl^erently.     Of 
the  solo   singers,  there   were    bnt  two   or   three  who 
were  fit  to  be  such,  and  these  were  chiefly  among  the 
ladies.     Besides,  of  course.   Miss  Brainerd,  I   may 
mention  Miss  Andrews,  (who  sings,  however,  with 
too  much  consciousness),  and  Miss  Robjoiin,  whose 
full,  rich,  mezzo  soprano  voice,  and   perfectly   unas- 
suming manner,  are  exceedingly  pleasing.     By  this 
deficiency  in  the  solo  parts,  the   most   beautiful  and 
effective   portion   of  the   Cantata,  which   forms  the 
climax   of  its   interest,  viz. :  the   awakening  of   the 
"  Seven  Sleepers,"  one   after   another,  to  join  in  a 
solemn  canon-choral,  was  completely  spoilt.     Let  us 
hope  that  the  Society  may  study  this  work   through 
again,  and  let  us  hear  it  more  perfectly  next   season. 
I  trust  you  have  better  weather  for  your   Festival 
than   we  are   blessed   with   here.    What  a  feast   of 
music   you   are   enjoying!     I  hope  it  all  will  go  off 
well.     One  great  mistake  has  been    made,  however, 
in  the  Festival  not  having  been  sufficiently  heralded 
abroad.     As  far  as  I  know,  only  one  of  our   papers, 
(the  Evening  Post),  has  had  any  advertisement  of  it 
while  some  of  the  most  influential  ones  had  heard  so 
little  of  it  that  they  did  not   think  it  worth  while  to 
send  on  a   reporter.     How  can   the   custom  become 
national,  if  confined  only  to  one  city  1 
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Newport,  R.  I.,  May  30. — On  Friday  evening 
last,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
attend  a  concert  given  by  the  Newport  Musical  In- 
stitute, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eben  TonR.jEE, 
which  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  deserve  some 
notice  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal.  The 
programme  was  an  excellent  one,  both  as  to  the- 
selection  of  the  pieces,  and  their  arrangement.  It 
contained  a  variety  of  sacred  and  secular  music, 
from  the  best  composers  of  the  present  and  former 
times  ;  and  solos,  duets,  quartets,  songs  and  choruses 
(principally  from  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass)  were  so 
intermingled  as  to  keep  fully  alive,  during  the  whole 
evening,  the  unflagging  interest  of  the  multitude 
that  thronged  Aquidneck  Hall.  The  number  in 
attendance,  together  with  the  crowds  that  went  away 
unable  to  gain  admittance,  bore  good  testimony  to 
the  interest  which  has  been  awakened  in  that  city 
on  the  subject  of  musical  culture,  and  the  public 
appreciation  of  music  of  the  highest  style. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Institute,  though  a  new 
organization,  now  numbers  about  160  members.  For 
the  last  few  months  it  has  been  rehearsing  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Tourjee,  and  the  members  have 
made  commendable  progress  in  the  culture  of  correct 
musical  taste  and  good  execution.  At  least,  this 
was  the  impression  gained  by  listening  to  their  per- 
formance last  evening,  many  portions  of  which, 
though  often  heard,  are  seldom  more  effectively  ren- 
dered. A  very  good  orchestra  has  also  been  formed, 
which  gave  very  efficient  aid  with  several  instru- 
ments, some  of  them  superbly  pl.ayed.  We  had 
thought  of  mentioning  the  names  of  some  singers 
and  performers  who  won  particular  favor,  but  for- 
bear, lest  we  should  seem  invidious. 

We  gather  the  following  facts  indicative  of  the 
prospects  of  music  in  Newport.  A  new  hall  is  in 
process  of  erection  for  the  rehearsals  of  the  Institute, 
and  is  to  be  dedicated  about  the  20th  of  June.  It  is 
also  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  large  Music  Hall  at 
an  expense  of  $50,000.  Many  excellent  concerts 
are  anticipated  this  season,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Ger- 
manian  and  other  artists  who  often  pass  the  summer 
there  may  do  much  to  aid  the  good  work  of  musical 
reform  so  auspiciously  begun.  With  the  annual 
gathering  of  artists  in  Newport,  and  this  flourishing 
Institute,  Boston  is  in  danger  of  losing  her  laurels 
in  the  musical  world,  at  least  for  the  season  when 
laurels  are  freshest,  and  Newport  seems  likely  to 
bear  the  palm.  Solo. 
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Handel.  —  It  seems  to  us  a  fit  time,  while 
those  mighty  fugues  and  Hallelujahs  of  the 
"  Messiah  "  are  yet  ringing  in  all  our  ears  after 
our  own  great  Festival,  and  while  the  notes  of 
preparation  for  a  yet  grander  Handelian  Com- 
memoration salute  us  from  abroad,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  what  we  have  never  done  before, 
some  sketch  of  the  life  of  Handel.  Among  so 
many  Musical  biographies,  we  have  hitherto 
omitted  Handel,  simply  because  the  theme  was 
so  familiar  to  really  musical  readers,  and  in  wait- 
ing for  an  occasion  which  should  clotlie  it  with  a 
more  general  and  fresh  interest.  The  occasion 
has  come,  which  we  improve  by  commencing  to 
copy  on  another  page  the  very  readable  and 
pleasant  sketch  from  Dr.  Burney's  account  of 
the  Commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
1784.  To  be  sure  it  was  written  many  j'ears 
ago,  and  can  not  contain  all  that  is  now  known 
of  the  great  composer.  But  it  has  in  the  first 
place  the  recommendation  of  moderate  length  ; 
aud  again  that  of  presenting  the  essential  well- 


known  facts  in  a  connected,  interesting  shape, 
wherewith  it  will  be  wholesome  just  now  to 
refresh  our  memories. 

These  reasons  will  suffice  to  justify  the  going 
back  to  so  old  a  source,  (a  very  rare  book,  too,) 
jiist  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  a  long  ex- 
pected full  and  critical  Life  of  Handel,  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  before  spoken  of  the  researches 
in  London  of  M.  Victor  Schoelclier,  a  French 
refugee,  and  most  ■  devout  admirer  of  Handel. 
His  book  is  at  length  announced  and  is  reviewed 
by  Chorley  in  the  Athencewn  of  May  9th.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  it  here.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  elaborate  work  upon  the  subject  which  has 
yet  appeared.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  trust  Chorley, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  strong  English  prejudices, 
appears  to  give  good  reasons  for  his  judgment, 
"  the  life  of  Handel  has  still  to  be  written."  A 
couple  of  extracts  from  the  Athenceuin  article 
give  some  notion  of  the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  the  book. 

That  M.  Schcelcher's  book  is  well  timed  there  can 
be  no  doubt — that  it  has  been  forced  out  to  suit  a 
particular  period  no  one  should  assume.  M.  Schcel- 
cher's researches  have  been  so  well  known  to  the 
musical  and  antiquarian  world  for  some  years  past, 
that  malice  itself  would  not  dream  of  charging  him 
with  the  poor  design  of  putting  forward  a  catch- 
penny book.  There  is  something  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  its  authorship  which  appeals  to  every  genial 
sympathy.  The  sight  of  one  so  extreme  in  his  po- 
litical convictions  as  Handel's  biographer  has  else- 
where proclaimed  himself  to  be,  turning  to  account 
exile  and  pause,  by  entering  the  quiet  domains  of 
Art — that  faiiry  garden  where  the  rose,  be  it  ever  so 
red,  does  not  sigiiify  rebellion — neither,  be  it  ever  so 
white,  does  it  typify  the  stainless  traditions  of  right 
divine — is  a  spectacle  so  rare  as  to  engage  the  favor 
of  all  those  who  object  to  see  politics  taken  up  as  a 
trade,  not  as  a  conviction  :  and  who  thus  (whatever 
opinions  a  man  may  have  held)  appreciate  as  an  act 
of  dignity  the  politician's  retirement  into  gentler 
pursuits,  when  the  time  does  not  call  him  forth. 
Neither  zeal,  nor  labor,  nor  money,  nor  enthusiastic 
reverence  has  been  wanting  to  M.  Schoelcher  during 
the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  this  biography. 
Yet  it  will  scarcely  satisfy  either  the  general  reader 
or  the  more  strictly  educated  musician  as  a  life  of 
the  man  Handel  or  as  an  essay  on  those  musical  glo- 
ries the  supremacy  of  which  the  Haydns,  Mozarts, 
Beethovens,  Mondelssohns,  and  Rossinis  of  later 
times  have  not  one,  by  a  breath,  ever  thought  to  dis- 
pute. *  *  *  *  *       . 

We  are  bound  to  say,  in  continuation,  that  passion 
for  (rather  than  understanding  of)  his  subject  per- 
vades M.  Schcelcher's  treatment  of  it,  where  Handel 
is  considered  not  morally  but  musically.  In  a  hu- 
mor akin  to  that  of  the  recent  school  of  Beethoven's 
idolaters,  M.  Schoelcher  seems  to  have  entered  on 
his  task  in  a  spirit  of  boundless  faith  and  unlimited 
acceptance.  His  divine  man  is  a  god  who  neither 
hungers  nor  thirsts,  nor  falters,  nor  does  aught  amiss. 

*  *  *  We  yield  to  none  in  our  deep  admira- 
tion of  Handel  as  the  greatest  poet  in  his  art  who 
ever  lived — the  Shakspeare  of  Music,  whose  great- 
ness will  more  and  more  reveal  itself  in  proportion 
as  intelligence  goes  hand-in-hand  with  rapture.  But 
such  a  wholesale  glorification  as  we  find  here — con- 
founding what  is  permanent  with  what  was  tempo- 
rary, what  is  good  with  what  is  less  good — amounts 
to  nothing  less  than  a  complete  abnegation  of  all 
knowledge,  power,  and  genuine  faculty  of  loving. 
In  part  it  arises  from  the  want  of  musical  knowledge, 
confessed  by  M.  Schoelcher — in  part  from  the  impet- 
uosity of  worship.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the 
result  is  unsatisfactory.  *  *  * 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  English  press  will 
teem  with  works  on  Handel  from  this  tune  until 
the  great  Crystal  Palace  Festival  in  1859.  M. 
Schojlcher  has  already  in  preparation  another 
volume,  to  contain  a  complete  Catalogue  of  Han- 
del's works;  and  we  see  among  the  London 
announcements  of  books  just  published :  "  Han- 
del :  JuK  Life,  Personal  and  Professional ;  with, 
Thoughts  on  Sacred  Music.  A  Sketch.  By  Mrs. 
Bkay,  author  of  the  '  Life  of  Stothard,'  &c. 
Ward  &  Co.     Price  2  shillings." 
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The  festival  is  over,  and  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
a  brief  spell,  is  Italian  Opera.  Max  Maket- 
ZEK  and  company,  fresh  from  a  second  profitable 
campaign  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  playing  for 'a 
couple  of  nights  this  -week  at  the  New  York  Acade- 
my, will  open  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Monday 
evening  a  season  of  "positively  seven  nights  only." 
The  performances  will  be  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings,  and  Saturday  afternoon  ;  prices 
$1.00  for  parquet,  balcony  and  first  circle,  50  cents 
for  second  circle.  On  Monday  Mme.  Gazzaniga, 
who  seems  to  have  made  a  prodigious  sensation  by 
her  voice  and  her  fine  acting,  will  appear  in  Verdi's 
Traviata,  its  first  production  in.  our  city.  Bkignoli 
and  Amodio  will  take  part  in  it.  Otheis  of  the 
troupe  are :  Boston's  worthy  favorite,  Adelaide 
Phillipps,  SIgnors  Coletti,  Assoni,  Barkatini, 
QniNTO  and  Muellek.  . .  .At  the  new  Academy  in 
Philadelphia,  where  Opera  seems  to  have  set  up  its 
headquarters  in  this  country,  (always  excepting  New 
Orleans),  the  Italian  is  to  be  succeeded  next  week 
by  a  German  troupe,  with  Mme.  Johannsen  as  the 
prima  donna.  They  commence  with  Flotow's 
Frenchy  little  opera,  Martha,  on  Monday.  The 
Mokelli  opera  experiment  in  New  Tork  has  proved 
a  failure.  Mme.  De  Willhorst  has  taken  flight 
for  Europe,  for  more  finishing . . .  .Mme.  Lagrange 
has  got  back  from  her  Western  tour,  and  announces 
a  short  series  of  "  farewell "   concerts  in  New  York. 

The  Choir  of  the  Unitarian  Society  at  Jamaica 
Plain  gave  a  Sacred  Concert  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, assisted  by  a  chorus  of  amateur  singers,  and 
Mr.  L.  H.  Southard  as  organist.  The  programme 
included  organ  voluntaries,  choruses  and  songs  from 
Handel,  Mozart,  Spohr,  Rossini,  Costa,  Weber ; 
anthems  by  Webbe,  &c. . .  .Accounts  of  Ole  Bdll^s 
successes  reach  us  from  many  places  North  and 
East. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  the 
following  officers  were  elected : — 

President,  C.  F.  Chickering — Vice  President,  Geo. 
Hews — Secretary,  L.  B.  Barnes— Treasurer,  M.  S. 
Parker — Librarian,  Edw.  Faxon — Trustees,  J.  S. 
Farlow,  H.  L.  Hazelton,  A.  0.  Bigelow,  J.  P.  Draper 
D.  W.  Wiswell,  0  J.  Faxon,  Theron  J.  Dale,  and 
George  H.  Chickering,  in  place  of  Ephm.  Wildes, 
who  declined  a  reelection. 

The  society  voted  its  thanks  to  Hon.  U.  C.  Win- 
throp,  for  his  oration,  and  also  voted  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  sing  at  Charlestown  on  the  17th,  an 
original  ode  composed  by  Hon  Geo.  Lunt.  Tbiriy- 
four  new  members  have  joined  the  Society  the  past 
year,  and  now  that  it  has  led  the  way  in  Festivals, 
it  will  naturally  draw  to  itself  many  more. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Festival  were  S5,336  00, 
and  the  expenditures  are  estimated  at  ?B7,299  00, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  $1,963  00  to  be  assessed 
upon  the  guarantors  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent, 
upon  their  several  subscriptions.  The  guaranty  was 
subscribed  by  quite  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
sums  ranging  from  $500  to  $25  and  less.  We  have 
not  heard  of  one  who  does  not  bear  the  tax  quite 
cheerfully  ;  for  all  regard  the  Festival  as  a  complete 
success,  full  of  encouragement  for  like  attempts 
hereafter.  Perhaps  the  uninitiated  would  like  to 
know  how  much  it  costs  to  get  up  such  an  affair. 
Here  are  the  principal  items  : 
For  Orchestra,  Extra  music,  Loan  of  Libra- 
ries, Copying  music,  &c $2,917  4,5 

"    Vocal  and  instrumental  Soloists 1,337  00 

"    Printing,  Advertising?,  Posting,  &c 1,269  73 

"    Eent  of  Hall,  and  alterations,  together 
with  Doorkeepers,  Ticket-sellers  and 

Ushers 995  20 

"    Conductor,  Organist,  Librarians,  &c...       493  73 

It  strikes  us  this  is  very  modest  pay  for  the  Con- 
ductor and  the  Organist,  considering  their  indefati- 


gable labors,  throughout  all  the  numerous  rehearsals 
and  in  private — labors  that  would  seem  to  outweigh 
what  is  done  by  all  the  solo  singers.  But  Carl 
Zerrahn  has  found  further  reward,  not  alone  in 
glory,  but  in  a  very  pleasant  occasion  which  we  were 
too  late  to  chronicle  last  week;  to-wit,  a  meeting  of 
•  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Society  in  Cbickering's 
rooms,  when  the  president  in  a  neat  speech  presented 
the  Conductor  with  a  purse  of  $200  in  gold,  sub- 
scribed by  members  as  a  hearty  testimonial  of  their 
sense  of  his  great  services  in  conducting  them  so 
safely  and  so  gloriously  through.  Mr.  Zerrahn  and 
wife  are  already  on  their  way  to  Europe,  for  a  summer 
visit  to  the  Fatherland. 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  closes  a  notice  of 
our  recent  musical  Festival  with  these  timely  hints: 

Now  that  it  is  over,  a  great  many  people  "  are 
sorry  that  they  did  not  go" — "did  not  appreciate 
how  fine  it  was  going  to  be,"  etc.  etc-,  but  a  great 
many  more  think  that  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  is 
"  humbug,"  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  listen  to 
music  by  daylight.  Merchants  and  lawyers  think  it 
impossible  to  leave  their  counting-rooms  and  offices 
in  the  morning.  But  did  the  "solid  men  of  Boston" 
think  it  folly  to  close  their  stores  for  half  a  day  when 
an  agricultural  fair  was  held  there,  and  beautiful 
horses  were  to  be  seen  at  the  South  End?  We 
would  not  undervalue  that  holiday — our  people  have 
but  too  few  of  them,  and  they  are  often  ill  employed. 
But  we  would  esteem  music  worthy  to  fill  one  of  our 
rare  vacations.  Let  those  who  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
God's  best  gifts  to  man,  cherish  it  in  a  religious 
spirit,  and  guard  themselves  at  least  as  carefully  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  stock  exchange  as  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  "  Divine  Art." 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  among  us  the  ima- 
gination stood  more  in  need  of  purification  ? — when 
it  sought  lower  and  more  degrading  stimulants  than 
have  been  greedily  swallowed  within  the  last  few 
months?  From  hideous  facts  and  corrupt  fancies, 
let  us  gratefully  turn  to  the  fresh  springs  of  another 
country  and  another  century,  and  thank  heaven  for 
these  influences,  which  are  "  not  for  an  age,  but  for 
all  time." 

Our  City  fathers  have  at  length,  not  without  opposi- 
tion in  the  Council,  appropriated  ;^2,000  for  music  on 
the  Common,  two  evenings  in  the  week,  for  three 
months,  to  commence  forthwith  ;  also  occasionally  at 
the  South  end,  and  at  East  Boston. 


liOitdon. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — The  oratorio  of 
Jud<is  Maccaba^us — Handel's  third  greatest  work — 
perhaps  never  enjoyed  so  excellent  a  chance  of  being 
appreciated  as  at  its  first  performance  this  season  by 
the  members  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  The 
execution  on  the  whole  was  the  finest  to  which  we 
have  ever  listened.  Urged  to  more  than  ordinary 
energy  by  the  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  grand 
"Festival"  at  the  Crystal  Palace — which  is  io  include 
Judas  Maccaba^us  as  well  as  the  Messiah  and  Israel  in 
Egypt — the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  under  the 
indefatigable  guidance  of  Mr.  Costa,  has  bestirred 
itself  in  a  manner  hitherto  unexampled;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  performances  this  year,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  duly  recorded,  have  surpassed 
in  general  excellence  anything  previously  attempted 
at  Exeter  Hall.  Grand,  however,  as  was,  in  a  more 
than  usual  number  of  instances,  the  execution  of  the 
unparalleled  Israel,  that  of , Indus  Maccabceus  was  still 
more  striking.  From  the  almost  irreproachable  style 
in  which  the  most  magnificent  and  stupendous  of  the 
choruses — '*  Disdainful  of  danger,"  "  Hear  us,  O 
Lord"  (Part  I.);  "Fallen  is  the  foe"  (one  of  the 
choral  masterpieces  of  Handel),  "We  hear!  we  hear!" 
and  "  "We  never  will  bow  down"  (Part  II.)  ;  and,  last 
not  least,  the  "Hallelujah"  (Part  III.) — were  deliv- 
ered, it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Costa  had  either  been 
endowed  with  a  magic  wand  that  enabled  him  (hopeless 
task  heretofore)  to  make  the  whole  of  the  "  600"  not 
only  sing,  but  sing  correctly,  or,  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  still  more  difficult,  to  persuade  all  those 
incapable  of  singing  in  time  and  tune  to  stay  away 
from  the  concert. 

The  solo  singers  were  Madame  Clara  Novello, 
Madame  Rxidersdorff,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Montcm  Smith,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  All  of  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen  sang  their  very  best;  but,  as 
customary  in  this  particular  oratorio,  the  chief  share 
of  the  honor  fell  to  the  representative  of  the  principal 
tenor  music,  to  whom  the  most  striking  and  etfective 
airs  are  allotted.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves-  never  sang  more 
admirably  than  on  the  present  occasion.  The  two  fine 
songs,   "Call  forth  thy  powers"  and  "How  vain  is 


man,"  were  distinguished  by  the  nicest  artistic 
discrimination,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  proper 
mode  of  rendering  the  music  of  Handel  which  perhaps 
no  other  singer  of  the  present  time  can  boast  to  ths 
same  extent.  But  it  was  in  the  fierce  declamatory 
outburst,  "Sound  an  alarm,"  that  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
made  the  greatest  impression.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  imagine  anything  more  vocally  energetic,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  more  pure  and  noble  in  its  simplicity 
than  the  delivery  of  this  impetuous  air,  which  raised 
the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
Another  piece  worth  mentioning  was  the  duet  for 
soprano  and  contralto,  "0  never  bow  we  down" 
(which  leads  to  the  emphatic  chorus  already  named), 
sung  CO  perfection  by  Madame  Novello  and  Miss  Dolby. 
The  principal  bass  music  was  very  carefully  given  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  performance  altogether  afforded 
unqualified  satisfaction  to  a  vast  assembly. 

The  next  oratorio' — announced  for  Wednesday,  May 
6 — is  Mendelssohn's  Elijah. — Times,  April  20. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — In  the  third  perform- 
ance of  La  Favorita  (April  18)  the  new  tenor, 
GiuGLiNi,  confirmed  the  impression  of  his  triumphant 
debut,  and  Mile.  Spezia  also  grew  in  favor. — The  next 
event  was  the  rentree  of  Mile.  PiccoLOMlNi  in  La 
Figlia  del  Reggimenic,  which  drew  an  overflowing 
audience.     The  Musical  World  says  : 

The  first  appearance  of  the  charming  little  vivan- 
diere,  as  she  hurried  down  the  declivity,  was  the  signal 
for  a  hearty  cheer  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  which 
increased  in  intensity  as  Mile.  Piccolomini  ran  forward 
to  the  footlights.  At  least  two  minutes  were  consumed 
in  the  demonstration.  *  *  Mile.  Piccolomini  looked 
more  piquant  and  charming  than  ever.  Her  voice  has 
gained  in  power,  she  exhibits  greater  command  of  the 
sostenitto,  and  vocalizes  with  greater  facility. 

Our  old  friend  Belletti,  always  the  true  artist, 
took  the  part  of  the  old  sergeant.  The  new  tenor, 
Sig.  Stecchi  Bottardi,  was  not  a  "  hit."— Next  fol- 
lowed a  revival  of  La  Travluia  twice,  with  la  Picco- 
lomini again  as  the  heroine,  Giuglini  as  Alfredo, 
Bexeyeittano  as  Germont,  and  Mile.  Baillou  as 
Annetta. 

April  28. — /  Puritaiii ;  given  for  the  sake  of  intro^. 
ducing  Mile.  Ortolani,  a  young  prima  donna  from 
Lisbon.     The  Times  says  : 

*  *  *  At  the  first  glance  the  countenance  of 
Signer  Giuglini  does  not  seem  particularly  animated, 
and  his  movements  before  he  is  aroused  are  somewhat 
unwieldy.  The  fact  is,  he  does  not  at  once  exhibit  his 
true  character  to  its  full  extent;  but  as  the  piece 
progresses  he  progresses  likewise,  and  when  the 
emotions  of  the  character  have  become  his  own  his 
hearers  are  perfectly  at  his  command,  overpowered  at 
once  by  the  most  exquisite  singing  and  the  most 
persuasive  eloquence.  Before  last  night  it  might  be 
said  that  Signer  Giuglini  promised  much,  and  a  doubt 
might  have  been  expressed  whether  the  promise  would 
be  fully  performed.  The  doubt  is  now  set  at  rest. 
He  has  surpassed  all  expectations,  however  sanguine. 

******  **  =i(r 

Mile.  Ortolani,  who  had  been  expected  from  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  made  her  debut  as 
Elvira.  She  was  evidently  nervous  on  her  entrance, 
and  her  voice,  which  is  a  pure  soprano,  of  somewhat 
thin  quality,  was  not  at  first  quite  satisfactory  ;  but  in 
th.Q palacea  she  showed  a  marvellous  facility  of  execu- 
tion, especially  in  the  second  verse,  which  she  embel- 
lished with  entirely  new  variations,  displaying  at  once 
the  extensive  range  of  her  voice  in  the  upper  region, 
and  her  command  over  its  resources.  This  gained  her 
the  suff"rages  of  the  audience,  who  loudly  demanded  a 
repetition  of  the  favorite  air,  and  in  the  later  portion 
of  the  opera  she  confirmed  their  good  opinion,  giving, 
moreover,  great  signs  of  histrionic  intelligence.  She 
will  probably  do  good  service  as  a  vocalist  of  the 
Persiani  school,  who  has  been  most  assiduous  in  the 
cultivation  of  her  art. 

Signer  Belletti  had  not  quite  weight  enough  for 
Georgio,  and  Signer  Beneventano  had  rathertoo  much 
weight  for  Ricardo,  but  they  gave  the  famous  duet 
with  great  spirit,  and  it  received  the  customary  honors 

In  several  repetitions  of  the  Puritani,  Mile.  Orto- 
1  ani  gained  ground  with  the  public,  and  Sig.  Giuglini 
"  created  a  profound  sensation  in  the  Ella  t?-emanie." 
— La  Piccolomini  and  Giuglini  were  again  brought 
together  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  The  Musical 
World  says  ; 

Mile,  Piccolomini  acts  the  part  with  more  passion, 
feeling,  and  variety  of  sentiment  than  any  of  her 
predecessors.  Her  singing,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  unequal.  We  are,  however,  more  than  ever 
satisfied,  that  she  may  become  a  real  vocalist. 

The  "incomparable"  Aleoni  was  announced  for 
Tuesday,  May  12th,  in  //  Barbiere,  Herr  Reich'ahdt 
to  be  Count  Almaviva. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.— Donizetti's  Maria  di 
Rohan,  one  of  his  weakest  operas,  but  made  famous 
by  RoNCONl's  impersonation  of  the  Due  de  Chevreuse, 
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was  the  piece  for  the  18th  of  April.  As  to  the  per- 
formance, we  copy  from  the  Musical  World  again : 

To  the  psychological  observer  Ronconi  presents  a 
world  in  bis  acting,  from  the  most  refined  delicacy, 
through  all  the  gradations  of  feeling,  to  the  most 
overwhelming  passion.  In  the  end  his  despair  is 
contagious,  and  the  agony  of  the  artist  is  communica- 
ted to  the  spectator.^  Ronconi  has  been  more  than 
once  called  the  Edmund  Kean  of  the  lyric  stage; 
and  certainly  in  no  character  has  he  more  fairly 
entitled  himself  to  the  comparison  than  in  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Chcvreuse. 

Mile.  Rosa  Devries  is  not  exactly  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  Maria,  nor  is  she  a  transcendent  tragic  actress.  She 
is,  however,  a  good  singer,  a  conscientious  artiste,  and, 
on  that  account  alone,  entitled  to  consideration. 

Signor  Neri-Baraldi,  who  appeared  as  Chalais,  has 
a  very  pleasing  tenor  voice,  and  knows  how  to  use  it, 
and  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the 
part  we  have  seen. 

Madame  Nantier  Didi^e  represented  Armando  di 
Gondi.  and  a  more  admirable  representative  could 
hardly  be  desired.  Her  acting  was  replete  with  intel- 
ligence ;  every  movement  identified  the  careful  and 
observant  artist,  while  her  singing  was  even  better 
than  her  acting. 

After  a  repetition  of  Maria  di  Rohati  came  two 
performances  of  II  Trovatore,  with  Grisi  and  Mario 
in  the  chief  parts;  Grazia.ni,  as  the  Count,  Nantier- 
DlDiEE  as  Azucena,  and  Tagliafico  as  Ferrando. 
Mario  was  "superlative"  as  ever;  and  Grisi,  it  is 
said,  seems  every  year  endowed  with  new  vitality. — 
Next  followed  La  Favorita^  with  the  same  cast  as  last 
year :  Grisi,  Mario,  Graziani  as  king  Alphonso,  Zelger 
as  the  old  monk.  Soldi,  &c. — Lucrezia  Borgia  was 
given  May  2nd  with  a  splendid  cast :  Grisi,  Lucrezia ; 
Mario,  Gennaro ;  Ronconi,  Duke  Alfonso ;  Mile. 
Nantier-Didi^e,  Orsini.  Mario  was  ill,  however, 
and  Sig.  Neri  Baraldi  took  his  place.  The  Times 
describes  him  as  '*  a  young  tenor,  who  has  much  to 
acquire  before  he  can  lay  claim  to  the  highest  honors  ; 
but  his  voice,  without  being  powerful,  is  flexible  and 
of  pleasant  quality,  his  singing  betrays  evidence  of  a 
good  method  and  natural  capability,  and  his  acting, 
while  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
sentiment." 

The  Thursday  following  was  distinguished  by  the 
first  appearance  this  season  of  Mme.  Bosio.  It  was 
in  the  part  of  Gilda  in  Rtgoletto,  with  Mario  as  the 
duke,  Ronconi  as  the  jester,  Didi^e  as  Madalena,  and 
Tagliafico  as  Sparafucile. 

Mme.  Bosio's  reception  was  enthusiastic.  Thewinter 
at  Petersburgh  had  evidently  had  no  depressing  effect 
on  one  of  the  most  delicious  voices  ever  heard,  while 
the  singing  of  the  fair  artist  was  even  more  brilliant 
and  finished  than  before. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  which  Mario  appears 
exhibits  him  to  greater  advantage  as  an  actor  than 
the  Duke  in  Rujoletto,  while  Signor  Verdi  would 
almost  seem  to  have  written  this  music  especially  to 
suit  his  voice.  With  what  grace  and  inexpressible 
sentiment  he. gives  the  two  airs,  "Quest'  e  quella" 
and  "  La  donna  fe  mobile"  everybody  knows,  and  how 
impassioned  and  tender  he  is  in  the  quartet,  needs  no 
telling  now.  *'  La  donna  6  mobile"  was  encored  with 
enthusiasm,  and  repeated  with  increased  effect. 

Bosio  was  to  appear  the  following  week  in  La 
Traviata^  and  the  d^but  of  Mile.  Victoire  Balfe 
was  fixed  for  the  21st,  in  La  Sonnamhula. 

Nety  Philharmonic  Society.— The  following  was 
the  programme  of  the  second  concert,  April  29th. 

Overture—Coriolanus Reethoven 

Aria  :  *'  Ah  perfido  " Beethoven 

Concerto  in  C  minor,  Piano-forte Mozart 

Aria  :  "  Lascia  ch'io  pianga  " Handel 

Symphony  in  A Beethoven 

Duo  Concertante,  Violin  and  Viola Mozart 

Aria  :  "  Va,  dit  elle,"  Mme.  Rudersdorff Meyerbeer 

Overture— Der  Freischii  tz Weber 

Conductor— Dr.  Wylde. 

Philharmonic  Society.— The  season  opened  on 
the  20th  of  April,  with  an  increased  subscription  list, 
and  Prof.  Sterndale  BfeNNETT  as  conductor,  who, 
the  London  critics  say,  "has  almost  restored  the  Old 
Society  to  that  equilibrium  from  which  it  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  eccentricities  of  Herr  Warner.  This 
was  the  programme : 

PAET  I. 

Sinfonia  in  E  flat,  No.  8 Haydn 

Aria,  "  Di  niilirari  onori,"  (Jessooda)  Sic  Belletti .'.Spnhr 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  Piano-forfe,  Miss  Goddard,  Mendelssohn 
Recit.  and  Aria,  "  Du,  main  Hell,"  Mme.  Rudersdorff, 

(Oberon) Wehor 

Overture  {EuryantheJ Weber 

PART  n. 

Sinfonia  in  D,  No.  2 Beethoven 

Concertino  Violoncello,  Sig.  Piatti F.  A.  Kummer 

Duetto  (Agnese)  Mme.  Rduersdorff  and  Sig.  Belletti Paer 

Overture  {Les  Deux  Journ^es) Cherubini 


Here  too  is  the  programme  of  the  second  concert, 
Monday  evening.  May  4: 

PART  I. 

Sinfonia  in  D,  No.  2 Mozart 

Aria,  "  0  Siilntaris  hoPtia,"  Miss  Lascelles Cherubini 

Concerto  Path6tique,  Violin,  M.  Edouard  Remenyi Ernat 

Aria,  "  Selva  opaca,"  Mme.  Enderssoliu  (Guillaunie  Tell) 

Rossini 

PART  II. 

Overture  (Tslea  of  Fincal) Mendelsfiohn 

Sinfonia  in  C  minor,  No  5 Beethoven 

Part  SontTs  :  "  Greeting,''  "  May  Bells,"  Mine  Enderssohn 

and  Miss  La.=relles Mendelssohn 

Concertino,  Contrabasso,   Sit;.  Boltesini Bottesini 

Overture  (Ruler  of  the  Spirits) Weber 

Paris,  May  U. — The  musical  event  of  the  weelc 
has  been  the  concerts  which  the  pianist  Rubinstein 
has  given.  He  is  a  German,  but  brought  up  in  St. 
Petersburgh.  Fifteen  years  ago,  as  a  child,  he  gave 
a  few  concerts  in  Vienna,  Germany,  and  was  then  con- 
sidered a  wonder.  Liszt  at  that  time  pronounced  the 
most  favorable  prognostics  over  him. 

His  appearance  has  somethins;  very  strange  in  it — 
I  might  say  wild — a  mixture  of  bashfulness  and  pride, 
a  blunt  modesty,  and  a  rough  dignity,  which  are  not 
amiss.  His  face,  without  being  handsome,  gives  the 
idea  of  a  superior  power.  '*  Look  !  "  said  a  Russian 
friend,  '*  what  a  likeness  to  Beethoven  !  wait,  and  you 
will  be  convinced;  his  exterior  is  an  index  to  his 
mind." 

Mr.  Rubinstein  has  given  three  concerts.  The  first 
in  Erard's  Saloon  had  the  fortune  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
es ;  the  second,  in  the  saloon  of  Herz  attracted  the 
curiositv  of  their  friends  ;  the  third,  the  last  Saturday, 
was  crowded.  His  reputation  is  made.  Paris  declares 
him  without  exception  the  greatest  of  living  virtuosos  ! 

On  the  evening  when  Rubinstein's  last  con  cert  took 
place.  Rossini  gave  a  soiree  mtisicale.  The  old  maestro 
was  kind  enouE^h  to  play  a  sonata  of  Haydn,  and  ex- 
tracts from  "Don  Juan."  Rossini  has  composed  six 
new  melodies,  which  he  has  dedicated  to  his  wife,  and 
which  will  shortly  be  published. 

M.  Meyerbeer  is  about  to  return  to  Paris  from  Ber- 
lin. This  time  the  maestro  is  definitely  to  distribute 
the  parts  for  the  long-talked-of  "  Africaine  "  at  the 
grand  opera.  "We  do  not  see  how  the  composer  will 
be  in  better  position,  however,  to  do  this  at  present 
than  he  was  last  year,  seeing  that  the  want  of  a  good 
tenor  was  the  reason  then  alleged  for  the  delay — a 
want  that  has  certainly  not  been  since  removed,  but 
as  Arnal  says,  au  cotitraire.  Barrini,  the  Italian  vio- 
linist, who  may  be  said  to  divide  Paginini's  inherit- 
ance with  Sivori,  has  just  passed  through  Paris  en 
roM/e  to  London.  Barrini  comes  from  Italy  and  Vi- 
enna, where  he  has  had  a  brilliant  winter  campaign. 
He  has  been  appointed  virtuoso  di  cainera  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph. — Cor.  of  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Jiilcflrttsem^ttis. 


ATHENiEUM    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXHTBTTION  of  Paintings  and  Stafnnnr 
by  the    BOSTON  ATHENyEDM    an.i    the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenasum.  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  WASniNGTON  Allston's  beat  Works,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 
Season  tickets  50  cents — Single  admissions  25  cents. 

Boston  Music  Hall  Association. 

THE  Annual  MeetioK  of  the  BOSTON  MOSIC  HALL  AS- 
SOCIATION will  be  held  at  the  Hall  on  WEDNESDAY, 
the  10th  day  of  .lune  next,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Per  order  of  the  Director.*!, 

F.  L.  BATCHELDER,  CtKRIC. 
Boston,  .June  2,  1857. 

PARLOR  PICTURES. 

A  SMALL  and  ohoioe  OolIePtion  of  orfpnal  Italian  pictures, 
in  carved  and  gilt  frames  of  superior  Florentine  work- 
manship, are  for  sale  for  a  short  time  at  the  store  of  Horace 
Barnes  &  Co.,  No.  123  AVa-shington  Street. 

Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COIiIjECTION  OF  SA- 
CRED MUSIC,  comprising  Themes  fmni  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  MnzTirt,  and  other  eoiinent  Composers: — 
and  original  Tunes.  Chants  and  Anthems.  The  whole  har- 
monized in  four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Organ. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.,  W.  Alpers  and  H.  C.  Timm      Price  ®1. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM;  a  Collection  of  Music 
in  Part.s.  for  Ladies'  Toiee.s,  Intended  particularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schonlfl,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.    Price  50  cts. 

THE  liYRIC  DRAMA;  a  Collection  of  Chorusesand- 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  principal  Operas.  No.  1,  La  Son- 
nambula.     Now  ready.     Price  50  cts. 

Nearly  Ready :  THE  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Dltson  &  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


H^A-IjXjEX,   ID_A.A7"IS    <Ss    CO. 


MANUFACTDBERB  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  IrVasIiington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

ICr"  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

rXJBLISHEK,    OF    IvIXJSIC, 

Enid  ^isln  in  ^usitsl  IHtitJanlJijse, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

3Sr.     X).     C0TT01>T, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

^itgnttimgs  antr  paintings, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

AND 

MANUFACTURER     OF     FRAMES^ 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS   FOR  SALE 

OIL    ■PA.XISITXI^G-S 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  as  well  as  Foreign ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FKEELY. 

Also  materials  for  WATER  COLOR,  CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 

DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 

NetB  Music  Booh  for  Sahhatli  Schools. 

Sabbath   School   Concert  Hymns. 

BY  HODGES  REED,  ESQ. 

With  Original  and  Selected  Music     This  is  just  the  book  for 
all  Sabbath  Schools.    Price  25  cts  single ;  S2,25  per  doz. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  book  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  prepared  expressly  for  children\s  use.  The  hymns  are 
written  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  are  all  original,  and 
are  such  as  children  delight  to  sing 

The  tunes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  ar«  original,  hare 
been  composed  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  chil- 
dren's voices. 

Superintendents  and  others  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
School  will  find  this  boolt  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  use  in  the 
Sabbath  School  Concert  and  other  Sabbath  School  serrices, 
that  has  yet  been  published.    They  are  invited  to  examine  it. 

The  talented  editor  of  the  Con^egationalisl  speaks  thus  of 
this  book  :^"  This  is,  without  exception,  the  best  book  which 
we  have  ever  seen,  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  its  title.  The 
hymns  are  all  appropriate — some  exquisitely  and  unusually  so 
— and  the  music  is  simple  and  effective.  The  book  needs  only 
to  be  known  to  be  universally  used." 


PUBLISHED    BT 

JOHN  P.  JE'WETT  &  CO., 

No.  117  Washington  Street, Boston. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Booms  at  Rev  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 


SIGNOR   AXTGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  80  Pinclmey  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

CiatjiBr  nf  ttiB  f iann  ml  liagmg, 

U.    S.   HOTEIi. 


Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DI!  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PREItlSSUl^  PSANO-FOBTES. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM   THE 

PaasatljUBJttB  ttfjaritaiU  JJlu^anu  assotiatinn 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  Fpp  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLJD  MEHAL. 

FOR   THE   BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SA"WING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway,  IV. T". 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &0. 


WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

WILLIAM   SGHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

HIE!  "?7V  S» 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Alanofactory,  379  "Wasliington  Street^ 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRf:    &    CO., 
Depot  of   foreign   and    American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andr6,  Offenbach,  Publishfr  of  the  complete  Edi- 
ti0D3  of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDWABD    Ii,    BAIi^^ 


Novello's  Olce-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vooal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaninnent  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Handsomely  bound   in  cloth,  gilt  letteiiug. 

Price  S2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

Novello's  Fart  Soiig-Boofe. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  $2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  fomposers— among  other.=,  Bir:hop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Kimbault,  Wesley,  &c., —with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  lo  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  S  cents  per  set. 

Orplieus : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  is?u«  is  continued— the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TBie  Musical  Tfinies, 

AND    SINCtNG-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OP  EVERT  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "■  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  rents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,75 ;  Nos.  49  to  96,  ( Vols.  11 1  and  IV ),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  861,75 ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  ffil,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  rents  eacli.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVEIiLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Ensttuttor  of  ti)t  ^iano-^Foitt,  ©r^an  &  J^atmDnj, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DRESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PARIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

ALBERT  W.LADD&  CO. 

MANDPACTURERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand 


and  Sqnare 

PIANO-^FORTES. 


— AT    THE — 
Great  Universal  Kxliibition  at  Pai'is,  in  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded   to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  conipost'd  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen : 
Joseph  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof  Halevy,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz,  Professor  of  Musio 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marloye,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1849  ;  M.  Kollee,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris  ;  Right 
Hon,  Sir  George  ('lerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof,  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piauo-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1853,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechauics'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

IVnJSIc"' aStD^  JOB     FRmTINa^OFFloB^ 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

JPIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  HI. 

Two  of  these  beautiful  instruments,  Blmilar  to 

those  used  by 

MR.    THALBERG, 

And  direct  from  the  manufactory  in  Paris, 

For  sale  by 

CHICK.ERI!\0  &  SONS, 

Masonic  Temple,  Boston. 

WILLIAM    GOOCH, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

AT   JAMES  W.  VOSE'S,   No,  335  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


ORQAN-HARMONIUMS, 
ORGAN-MELODEONS, 

AND 

I^^OXJEL     IvdZELOIDEOKTS, 

MADE  BY 

MAS  OF  &  HAMLIF, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 


These  instruments  have  been  awarded  the  Highest  Premium 
in  every  Fair  at  which  they  have  been  exhibited,  having  been 
in  competition  with  instruments  from  all  of  the  principal  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country.  During  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November,  1856,  we  were  awarded  no  less  than 

TEK"  FIKST  PREMIUMS, 
consisting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas.    Our  in- 
struments are  also  recommended  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
by  the  most  eminent  musicians,  organists  and  pianists  in  the 
country,  among  whom  are  the  following  : 

SIGISMUND    THALBERa. 
Lowell  Mason,  George  James  "Webb, 

^William  Mason,  George  F.  Root, 

"Wm.  B.  Bradbury,      Gustave  Satter, 

G.  "W.  Morgan,  L.  H.  Southard, 

John  H.  "Willcox,         Carl  Zerrahn, 
S.  A.  Bancroft,  H.  S.  Cutler, 

W.  R.  Babcock,  E.  Bruce. 

The  Organ-IIarmokium  is  a  new  musical  instrument,  made 
only  by  the  undersigned,  containins  two  rows  of  keys,  four 
sets  of  reeds,  and  eight  stops.  It  is  equally  appropriate  for 
use  of  Churches  and  in  Parlors,  being  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  both  secular  and  sacred  music. 

Price  of  Melodeons, from  S60  to  S150 

Price  of  Organ-Melodeon, 200 

Price  of  Organ-IIarmonium, 350 

Price  of  Organ-Harmoniupij  pedal  base, 400 

[C?°  Elegant  illustrated  pamphlets,  (32  pages  Svo.)  contain- 
ing complete  description  of  each  style  and  size  of  instruments, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address- on  application  to 

MASON  &  HAMIilN, 

Cajiibridge  St.  [cor.  of  Charlesj)  Boston^  Ms. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Wo.  ^l^SCHOOIi    STREET. 


K^tx  d  %xt  aiiir 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
A  LEGEND. 

FKOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GKUEN. 

On  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain 
Sate  once  the  dear  Father  of  all, 

And  measured  with  rapturous  glances 
The  world  that  had  sprung  at  his  call. 

He  saw  at  his  feet  the  ridges 

Of  mountains,  a  giant-train, 
And  forests  of  green,  like  oceans, 

And  harvests  of  golden  grain. 

He  saw  the  fountains  up-springing, 
He  breathed  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 

And  heard  the  warblers  singing 
In  the^golden  morning  hours. 

And  a  quiet  smile  of  contentment 
Played  over  his  features, — and  men, 

Looking  up  from  the  vale,  saw  a  brighter 
Gold  on   the  mountain-tops  then. 

And  long  his  glances  of  rapture 

On  his  creation  fell, 
And  he  said ;  By  my  oath  I  swear  it, 

I  have  ordered  all  things  well ! 

And  richer  perfumes  of  flowers 

Gushed  forth,  as  he  spake  the  word, 

And,  rolling  through  earth  and  heaven, 
Harmonious  murmurs  were  heard. 

There  lay  the  world  in  blossom — 
A  smile  lit  the  face  of  the  Lord  ; 

And  up  from  the  depths  of  His  Spirit 
A  heaveuly  poem  soared. 

Fain  was  he  in  words  to  clothe  it, 
And  write  upon  parchment  that  day 

All  his  creative  raptures 

As  now  in  his  heart  they  lay. 

But  now  when  he  beheld  it. 

As  on  the  leaf  it  stood, 
A  feeling  came  over  his  spirit, 
Like  many  a  poet's  mood : 


To  picture  his  heart's  warm  throbbings 

Vainly  did  he  essaj' — 
He  could  not  make  fairer  poem 

Than  that  which  around  him  lay ! 

So  he  tore  it  in  thousand  pieces, 
And  gave  to  the  four  winds  all, 

And  again,  with  rapturous  glances, 
Looked  down  on  his  earthly  ball. 

But  lo  !  as,  on  the  breezes, 

The  scraps  flew  to  and  fro. 
There  fell  a  shower  of  blossoms 

On  all  the  valley  below  ! 

And  whoso  travels  on  Friday, 

No  need  of  fasting  has  he  ; 
And  whoso  travels  on  Sunday, 

From  going  to  mass  is  free. 

This  song  have  I  been  singing 
To-day,  instead  of  a  prayer, 
"With  Sabbath-bells  everywhere  ringing. 
And  clouds  of  blossoms  flinging 
Their  snow-showers  everywhere. 


[Continued  from  last  week.] 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Handel. 

From  An  Account  of  the  Handel  Commemoration  in 
"Westminster  Abbey,  in  17S4. 

ET    CHAELES   EUKNEY,   MUS.  DOC,  F.  K.  S. 

Handel  having  acquired  by  his  operas  at  Ham- 
burg a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  visit  Italy, 
set  out  for  that  seat  of  the  Muses,  a  journey  after 
which  every  man  of  genius  so  ardently  pants. 
He  staid  some  time  at  Florence,  where  he  com- 
posed the  opera  of  Rodrigo.  From  this  city  he 
went  to  Venice,  where,  in  1709,  he  produced  his 
Agrippina,  which  is  said  by  his  biographer  to 
have  been  received  with  acclamation,  and  to  have 
run  thirty  nights.  Here  he  met  with  Domenico 
Scarlatti,  Gasparini,  and  Lotti. 

The  next  place  he  visited  was  Rome,  where  ho 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  composilions  and 
performers  of  the  first  class.  Here  the  elder 
Scarlatti  and  Gasparini  had  brought  vocal  music 
to  great  perfection,  and  CorcUi,  instrumental. 
At  Cardinal  Ottoboni's,  by  whom  Handel  was 
greatly  caressed  and  patronized,  he  had  frec]^uent- 
ly  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  natural  ancl  ele- 
gant Corelli  perform  his  own  works.  Here  our 
young  composer  produced  a  serenata  :  II  Trionfo 
del  Ihnpo ;  *  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Naples, 
where  lie  set  Acts  and  Galatea,  in  Italian,  to 
music  totally  different  from  the  little  English 
drama,  written  by  Gay,  which  he  set  in  1721,  for 
the  duke  of  Chandos. 

When  he  returned  to  Germany,  on  c^uittiug 
Italy,  at  the  latter  end  of  1709,  or' the  beginning 
of  1710,  the  first  place  at  which  he  stopt  was 
Hanover ;  wliere  he  found  a  munificent  patron 
in  the  Elector,  who  afterwards,  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  ascended   the   English   throne,  by 

*  The  original  score  of  this  work  is  in  his  Majesty's 
collection.  In  1770,  I  purchased  at  Rome,  among 
other  manuscript  compositions  by  old  masters,  six 
cantatas,  a  toce  Sola,  del  Georgio  Federigo  Hendel, 
detto  il  Sassonc,  which  were,  probably,  p'roduced  in 
this  city  during  his  residence  there,  aboiit  the  year 
1709  :  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  ink,  they  seem  to 
have  been  long  transcribed.  Some  of  them  I  have 
never  seen  in  any  other  collection. 


the  name  of  George  the  First.  This  prince  had 
in  his  service,  as  maestro  di  capella,  the  elegant 
and  learned  composer,  Steff'ani,  whom  Handel 
had  met  before  at  Venice,  and  who  now  resigned 
his  office  of  maestro  di  capella  to  the  Elector,  in 
his  favor.  This  venerable  composer  served  him 
as  a  model  for  the  stvie  of  chamber  duets,  as  well 
as  facilitated  his  introduction  to  the  smiles  of  his 
patron,  the  Elector,  who  settled  on  him  a  pension 
of  1600  crowns,  upon  condition  that  Mb  would  re- 
turn to  his  court,  when  he  had  completed  his 
travels.  Handel,  according  to  this  proposition, 
went  to  Dusseldorp,  whore  he  had  a  flattering  re- 
ception from  the  Elector  Palatine,  who,  likewise, 
wished  to  retain  him  in  his  service.  But  besides 
the  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
the  Elector  of  Hano-ver,  he  was  impatient  to  visit 
England,  where  a  passion  for  dramatic  music 
had  already  manifested  itself  in  several  awkward 
attempts  at  operas,  and  to  which  place  he  had 
received  invitations  from  several  of  the  nobility, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  Italy  and  Hanover. 

It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1710,  that 
he  arrived  in  England ;  his  reception  was  as  flat- 
tering to  himself  as  honorable  to  the  nation,  at 
this  time  no  less  successful  in  war,  than  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  To  the  wit, 
poetry,  literature,  and  science,  which  marked  this 
period  of  our  history,  Handel  added  all  the  blan- 
dishments of  a  nervous  and  learned  music,  which 
he  first  brought  hither,  planted,  and  lived  to  see 
grow  to  a  very  flourishing  state. 

Of  the  superior  talents  and  abilities  wliich 
Handel  now  possessed,  and  of  the  success  with 
which  he  had  exercised  both  on  the  Continent, 
Fame,  who  in  the  character  of  avant-coiireur,  had 
wafted  intelligence  to  this  country',  procured  him 
an  easy  and  favorable  reception  at  court,  and  in 
many  of  the  principal  famiUes  of  the  kingdom. 
Aaron  Hill,  at  this  time  manager  of  the  opera, 
availing  himself  of  liis  arrival,  hastily  sketched 
out  the  plan  of  a  Musical  Drama,  from  Tasso's 
"  Jerusalem,"  and  gave  it  to  the  Italian  poet, 
Rossi,  to  work  into  an  opera,  by  the  name  of 
"  Rinaldo."  This  drama  was  first  performed  in 
March,  1711,  and  Handel  is  said,  in  the  Preface, 
to  have  set  it  to  music  in  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  5,  with  his 
usual  pleasantry,  but  total  insensibility  to  superior 
musical  excellence,  mentions  this  circumstance 
among  other  frivolous  incidents,  which  he  means 
to  ridicule.  Had  this  writer  and  critic,  so  admi- 
rable in  other  respects,  been  possessed  of  judg- 
ment and  feeling  in  music  equal  to  his  learning 
and  taste  in  literature,  he  would  have  thscovered 
that  to  compose  an  entire  opera  in  less  time  than 
a  copyist  could  transcribe  it,  and  in  a  more  mas- 
terly and  original  style  than  had  ever  before  been 
heard  in  this,  or  perhaps,  any  country,  was  not  a 
fair  subject  for  sarcasm.  All  music  seems  alike 
to  Addison,  except  French  Recitative,  for  which 
ho  seems  to  have  a  particular  predilection.* 

The  opera  of  Ritialdo,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Nieolini  and  Valentini,  the  first  Italian  singers 
that  appeared  on  our  stage,  perfoniied,  was  the 
delight  of  the  nation  during  many  years  ;  as  it 
was  revived  1712,  1717  aiKri731_. 

After  remaining  about  a  year  in  this  country, 
and  establishing  a  great  reputation  on  the  solid 
basis  of  the  most  exalted  and  indisputable  merit, 

*  Spectator,  No.  29. 
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both  as  a  composer  and  performer,  he  returned 
to  Hanover,  on  a  promise  made  to  his  most  pow- 
erful English  friends  to  revisit  this  kingdom  again, 
as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  permission  of  his  Elect- 
oral Highness  and  patron.  About  the  end  of  the 
year  1712,  this  permission  was  granted  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  And  we  find  his  Pallor  Fido  and 
Theseus,  in  the  list  of  Italian  operas,  brought  on 
the  English  stage,  this  and  the  following  year. 
And  in  1715,  Amadige,  or  Amadia  nf  Gaul.  In 
all  these  operas  Nieolini,  Valentini,  Margarita, 
and  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson,  were  the  principal 
sinjjers. 

Not  long  after  his  second  arrival  in  London, 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  having  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  Handel  was  preferred  to  all  others, 
seemingly  without  a  murmur  from  native  musi- 
cians, to  compose  the  hymn  of  Gratitude  and  Tri- 
umph on  the  occasion.  Envy,  though  outrageous 
and  noisy  at  the  success  of  comparative  abilities, 
is  struck  dumb  and  blind  by  excess  of  superiority. 
The  grand  Te  Deum  and  Juhitate,  which  lie  set 
on  this  occasion,  were  composed  with  such  force, 
regularity  and  instrumental  effects,  as  the  Eng- 
lish had  never  heard  before.  Purcell's  Te  Deum, 
in  design,  and  expression  of  the  words,  is,  per- 
haps, superior  to  all  others ;  but  in  grandeur  and 
richness  of  accompaniment,  nothing. but  national 
partiality  can  den}'  Handel  the  preference.  The 
queen  settled  on  him  for  litis  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  And  all  who  had 
heard  "  Rinaldo,"  wished  him  again  eni])Ioyed 
for  the  opera ;  so  that  the  multiplicity  of  business, 
and  the  many  protectors  and  friends  he  met  with 
in  England,  a  little  impaired  the  memory  of  our 
great  composer  with  respect  to  continental  con- 
nections ;  and  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  less 
than  returning  to  Hanover  till  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  when  his  Majesty,  George 
the  First,  arriving  in  England,  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  a  German  tour. 

Handel,  conscious  of  his  deficiency  in  respect 
and  gratitude,  to  a  prince  who  honored  him  with 
such  flattering  marks  of  approbation  and  bounty, 
durst  not  approach  the  court,  till  by  the  ingenuity 
and  friendly  interposition  of  Baron  Kihnansegge, 
he  was  restored  to  favor  in  the  following  manner. 
The  king,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  these  kiuffdoms, 
having  been  prevailed  on  to  form  a  party  on  the 
water,  the  design  was  communicated  to  Handel, 
who  was  advised  to  compose  some  pieces  express- 
Ij'  for  the  occasion  ;  the  performance  of  which  he 
secretly  conducted  in  a  boat,  that  accompanied 
the  royal  barge.  Upon  hearing  these  composi- 
tions, which  have  been  since  so  well  known,  and 
so  justly  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  "Water 
Music,"  his  majesty,  equally  surprised  and  pleased 
by  their  excellence,  eagerly  inquired  who  was 
the  author  of  them ;  when  the  baron  acquainted 
the  king  that  they  were  the  productions  of  a 
faithful  servant  of  his  majesty,  who,  conscious  of 
the  cause  of  displeasure  which  he  had  given  to  so 
gracious  a  protector,  durst  not  presume  to  ap- 
proach his  royal  presence,  till  he  had  assurance 
thatby  every  possible  demonstration  of  duty  and 
gratitude  in  future,  he  might  hope  to  obtain  a 
pardon.  This  intercession  having  been  graciously 
accepted,  Handel  was  restored  to  favor,  and  his 
compositions  honored  with  the  most  flattering 
rnarks  of  royal  approbation.  And  as  a  ratifica^ 
lion  of  the  delinquent's  peace,  thus  easily  obtain- 
ed, his  majesty  was  pleased  to  add  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  that  which  had 
been  previously  conferred  on  him  by  Queen 
Anne ;  and  not  many  years  after,  when  he  was 
employed  to  teach  the  young  princesses,  another 
pension  of  the  same  value  was  added  to  the  for- 
mer grants,  by  her  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline. 

From  the  _year  1715  to  1720,  I  find,  iu  the  re- 
cords of  the  Musical  Drama,  no  new  opera  that 
was  set  by  Handel.  The  first  three  jears  of  this 
period  were  chiefly  spent  at  the  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton's, a  nobleman,  whose  taste  and  judgment  m 
the  fine  arts  were  as  exquisite  as  his  patronage  to 
their  votaries  was  liberal.  And  during  the  other 
two  years,  Handel  seems  to  have  been  employed 
at  Cannons,  as  maestro  di  capella  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos  ;  who,  among  other  splendid  and  princely 
kinds  of  magnificence,  established  a  chapel,  in 
which  the  cathedral  service  was  daily  performed 


by  a  choir  of  voices  and  instruments,  superior,  at 
that  time,  perhaps,  in  number  and  excellence,  to 
that  of  any  sovereign  prince  in  Europe.  Here 
Handel  produced,  besides  his  anthems,  the  chief 
part  of  his  hautbois  concertos,  sonatas,  lessons, 
and  organ  fugues ;  which  are  all  so  masterly, 
spirited  and  exquisite  in  their  several  kinds,  that 
if  he  had  never  composed  an  opera,  oratorio,  Te 
Deum,  duet,  cantata,  or  anj- other  species  of  vocal 
music,  his  name  would  have  been  had  in  rever- 
ence by  true  musicians,  as  long  as  the  characters 
in  which  they  are  written  should  continue  to  be 
legible. 

We  come  now  to  the  busiest  and  most  glorious 
period  of  Handel's  life ;  who,  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  existence  which  Dante  calls 

II  mezzo  del  caminin  di  nostra  vita  : 

when  the  human  frame  and  faculties  have  acquir- 
ed their  utmost  strength  and  vigor,  was  endowed 
■with  great  natural  powers,  highly  improved  by 
cultivation ;  with  a  hand  which  no  difficulties 
could  embarrass;  a  genius  for  composition  un- 
bounded ;  at  the  head  of  a  profession  which  fa- 
cilitates access  to  the  great,  and,  with  extraordi- 
nary abilities,  ensures  their  patronage ;  high  in 
the  favor  of  the  sovereign,  nobles,  and  public,  of 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  at  a  period  of  its 
greatest  and  happiest  tran([uility ;  when  it  was 
not  only  blest  with  leisure  and  zeal  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace,  but  with  ]iower,  liberally  to  re- 
ward those  whose  successful  efforts  had  carried 
them  beyond  the  bounds  of  mediocrity. 

Such  were  Handel's  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion, when  a  plan  was  formed,  by  the  English  no- 
bility and  gentry,  for  establishing  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  Italian  operas,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
the  composer  and  director  ;  and,  as  his  Majesty 
King  George  the  First  was  pleased  to  subscribe 
one  thousand  pounds  towards  the  execution  of 
this  design,  and  to  let  liis  name  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  subscription,  amounting  to  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  this  society  was  called  the  Royal 
Academy. 

When  Handel  quitted  his  employment  at 
Cannons,  he  was  commissioned  by  this  academy 
to  go  to  Dresden,,  in  order  to  engage  singers. 
Here  he  found  Senesino,  Durastanti,  Berenstadt. 
and  Boschi,  whom  he  brought  over   to   England. 

Though  the  principal  intention,  in  forming  the 
academy,  was  to  appoint  Handel  the  composer 
and  director  of  the  band ;  the  public  was  not,  as 
yet,  unanimous  in  supporting  this  measure.  Bo- 
noncini  and  Attilio  had  been  invited  over  by  the 
former  managers  of  the  opera ;  and  as  they  were 
composers  of  acknowledged  merit,  there  was  an 
unwillingness  in  their  admirers  and  friends  to 
consent  to  their  dismission.  And  it  was  now  that 
those  musical  feuds  began,  of  which  Swift  has 
perpetuated  the  memory,  by  an  epigram,  which 
throws  contempt  upon  an  art,  and  upon  artists, 
whose  merit  he  never  felt  or  understood,  though 
he  could  see  the  ridicule  of  their  situation.  But 
the  satirist  who  discovers  no  difference  between 
a  Dryden  and  a  bell-man,  or  a  Raphael  and  a 
house-painter,  is  frill  as  well  qualified  to  talk 
about  poetry  and  painting,  as  he  about  music, 
who  neither  sees  nor  hears  the  difference  between 
the  productions  of  a  Handel  or  a  Bononcini,  and 
those  of  the  most  despicable  fiddler. 

No  art,  science,  or  even  religious  or  moral 
truth,  can  parry  the  assaults  of  ridicule,  when 
wit  and  humor  guide  the  thrust;  though,  luckily, 
the  wounds  inflicted  are  slight,  and  cure  them- 
selves. For  neither  lovers  of  art,  nor  of  religion 
and  virtue,  can  be  long  diverted  from  their  pur- 
suits, by  a  gibe  or  hem  mot.  A  great  nation,  in 
which  there  are  so  many  opulent  individuals, 
wants  innocent  amusements  for  their  leisure 
houi-s,  when  quitting  the  chase  and  rural  sports 
they  are  assembled  together  in  the  capital ;  and 
in  the  best  and  most  polished  ages  of  the  world, 
the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  music  have  em- 
ployed the  talents  and  munificence  of  its  most 
distinguished  inhabitants. 

Musical  dramas   or   operas,  which  during  the 

last  century  travelled  from  Italy  to  France,  and 

from  France  to  England,  were  never   attempted 

in  the  ItaUau  language  till  the   reign    of  Queen 

I   Anne,  when  the  fii-st   essays  were  made  by  per- 


formers, partly  natives,  and  partly  Italians,  who 
severally  used  their  own  dialect ;  the  absurdity 
of  which  Addison  has  ridiculed  with  gi-eat  humor 
and  pleasantry  in  the  Spectator,  No.  18.*  But 
as  the  love  for  operas  was  then,  and  has  been 
ever  since,  most  powerfully  excited  in  such  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  as  have  visited  Italy  in  their 
youth,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  at  all  times 
wish  to  have  these  exhibitions  as  near  the  models 
with  which  the)'  liave  been  acquainted  on  the 
continent,  as  possible.  And  of  such  we  may  sup- 
pose the  Royal  Academy  was  composed :  as  the 
Duke  of  Newcasile,  was  governor;  Lord  Bing- 
ley,  deputy -governor ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Port- 
land and  Queensbury,  Earls  of  Burlington,  Stair 
and  Waldegrave,  Lords  Chetwynd  and  Stanhope, 
James  Bruce,  Es(j.,  Colonel  Blathwait,  Thomas 
Coke,  of  Norfolk,  Esq.,  Conyers  D'Arcy,  Esq., 
Brigadier-General  Dormer,  Bryan  Fairfax,  Esq., 
Colonel  O'Hara,  George  Harrison,  Esq.,  Brigadier 
General  Hunter,  William  Pultency,  Esq.,  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  Major-General.  Wade,  and 
Francis  Whitworth,  Escj.,  directors. 

These  great  and  eminent  personages  could  not, 
however,  get  the  whole  management  of  the  operas 
into  their  own  hands,  all  at  once  :  oppositions  are 
no  less  f're(juent,  than  furious,  in  popular  govern- 
ments ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  political  animosities 
were  blended  with  musical  faction.  All  the 
friends  of  Bononcini  and  Attilio  were  not,  per- 
haps, entirely  guided  by  the  love  of  music,  and 
sense  of  their  superiority ;  the  love  of  power, 
and  hatred  of  the  abettors  of  Handel,  for  party 
considerations,  furnished  fuel  to  their  zeal ;  and 
Handel,  ere  they  gave  way,  was  forced  to  mount 
the  stage,  and  fight  his  own  battle.  For  all  that 
his  friends  could  obtain  of  those  that  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  at  his 
return  from  Di-esden,  with  auxiliaries,  was  per- 
mission to  have  his  opera  of  Radamistus  perform- 
ed there  in  1720.f  On  this  occasion,  the  expect- 
ations which  the  public  had  formed  of  the  abili- 
ties of  Handel,  from  his  great  reputation,  and  the 
specimens  he  had  already  given,  may  be  estima- 
ted by  the  crowds  which  assembled  at  the  opera- 
house  doors,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
for  their  admission.  And  the  applause  of  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  places,  evinced 
the  full  gratification  of  the  delight  they  expected 
to  receive.  This  opera,  however,  with  all  its 
merit  and  success,  did  not  obtain  for  Handel  a 
victory  sufficiently  decisive,  to  oblige  the  enemy 
to  quit  the  field. 

After  this,  as  the  last  experiment,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  friends  of  the  three  severjil  rivals,  that 
each  of  them  should  compose  an  act  of  the  same 
opera,  with  an  overture  to  each  act.  The  drama 
fixed  upon  was  Mutius  SctBt'o/a,  of  which  Bonon- 
cini set  the  first  act,  Attilio  the  second,  and  Han- 
del the  third  ;  and  this  fiery  trial  determined  the 
point  of  precedence  between  him  and  his  com- 
petitors :  the  act  in  Mutiu.i  Sccevula,  which  Han- 
del composed,  being  pronounced  superior  to  both 
the  others,  and  Bononcini's  the  next  iu  merit. 

It  was  the  more  honorable  to  our  great  musi- 
cian to  have  vanquished  such  a  champion  as  Bo- 
noncini, as  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
very  high  in  reputation  all  over  Europe.  Few, 
indeed,  are  able,  when  the  difl'crence  is  doubtful, 
to  discriminate  and  set  a  just  value  on  the  nicer 
shades  of  excellence :  a  grain  of  partiality  or 
prejudice  can  turn  the  scale  of  cither  side,  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  best  judges  ;  but  how  shall 
ignorance  dare  to  determine,  what  learning  and 
experience  can  scarce  discern  'i 

The  truth  is,  that  Bononcini's  peculiar  merit  in 
setting  Italian  words  seems  to  have  been  out  of 
the  reach  of  an  English  audience,  and  that  Ital- 
ians alone  were  competent  to  judge  of  it;  who 
say,  that  his  knowledge  in  singing  and  in  their 
language  was  such  as  rendered  his  cantilena,  or 
melody,  more  natural  and  elegant  to  vocal  per- 
formers, and  his  reckalioes   more  passionate,  and 

*  The  Germans,  according  to  Riccoboni,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  had  operas  performed  in  the 
same  manner  ;  the  Recitative  being  pronounced  in 
German,  and  the  Airs  in  Italian. 

t  This  opera,  under  the  title  of  "  Zenobia."  was 
translated  into  German,  by  Mattheson,  and  performed 
to  Handel's  music,  in  Hamburg,  1721. 
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expressive  of  nicer  sensations  and  inflexions,  to 
every  hearer  aceiistomed  to  the  tones  of  Italian 
speech,  thai;  tliose  of  his  rival ;  but  in  majesty, 
grandeui',  force,  fire,  and  invention,  wliich  are 
not  local  lieautics,  but  strikiu"'  and  intelligible  in 
all  countries,  Handel  was  infinitely  Iiis  superior. 

From  this  memorable  victory,  in  1721,  the 
Royal  Academy  seems  to  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished during  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
under  the  management  of  Handel's  most  power- 
ful friends  and  greatest  admirers ;  who,  ni  ap- 
pointing him  the  principal  composer,  gave  him 
absolute  dominion  over  the  performers.* 

There  were,  however,  from  time  to  time,  seve- 
ral operas  of  Bononcini  and  Attilio  exhibited 
during  this  period,  on  the  same  stage,  and  by  the 
same  performers,  as  those  of  Handel ;  perhaps  to 
conciliate  parties  :  the  lovers  of  music  are  some- 
times froward,  capricious,  and  unreasonable,  as 
well  as  the  professors.  This  was  never  more  con- 
spicuous to  by-standers,  than  in  the  violence  of 
party  for  the  two  singei's,  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina, 
in  the  year  1727  ;  at  which  time,  though  both 
were  excellent  perforaiers,  in  different  styles,  yet 
so  unwilling  was  the  English  public  to  be  pleased 
with  both,  that  when  the  admirers  of  one  of  these 
sirens  began  to  applaud,  those  of  the  other  were 
sure  to  hiss.  It  seems  as  impossible  for  two  sing- 
ers of  equal  merit  to  tread  the  same  stage,  a 
parte  eguale,  as  for  two  people  to  ride  on  the  same 
horse,  without  one  being  behind. 

"  If  the  frequenters  of  Musical  Dramas  had 
not  then  been  enemies  to  their  own  pleasure,  the 
merit  of  these  singers  consisted  of  excellencies  so 
ditlerent  and  distinct,  that  they  might  have  ap- 
plauded each  by  turns,  and,  from  their  several 
perfections,  by  turns,  have  received  equal  delight. 

"  Unluckily  for  moderate  people,  who  seek 
pleasure  from  talents  wherever  they  can  be  found, 
the  violence  of  these  feuds  has  cured  all  succeed- 
ing managers  of  the  e.xtravagance  of  engaging 
two  singers  of  the  same  sex,  at  a  time,  of  dispu- 
table abiUties."-!- 

Dr.  Arbuthnot,  on  occasion  of  the  contested 
rights  of  supremacy  between  these  theatrical 
principals  and  their  adherents,  published  1728,  a 
Manifesto,  entitled,  "  The  Devil  to  pay  at  St. 
James's :  or  a  full  and  true  account  of  a  most 
horrid  and  bloody  battle  between  jSIadame  Faus- 
tina and  Madame  Cuzzoni.  Also  a  hot  skirmish 
between  Signor  Boschi  and  Signor  Palmerini. 
Moreover,  how  Senesino  has  taken  suufF,  is  going 
to  leave  the  opera,  and  sing  psalms  at  Henley's 
Oratory."  { 

A  few  years  after,  a  quarrel  happened  between 
Handel  and  Senesino,  which  broke  up  the  Acad- 
emy, and  was  not  only  injni-ious  to  the  fortune  of 
our  great  composer,  but  the  cause  of  infinite 
trouble  and  vexation  to  him,  during  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  was  always  a  very  zealous 
and  active  friend  to  Handel,  entered  the  list,  as 
his  champion,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered 
of  defending  his  cause.  And,  as  ridicule  supplied 
him  with  all  kinds  of  ammunition,  and  the  pen 
was  his  most  irresistible  weapon,  he  had  recourse 
to  these  in  the  contention  with  Senesino,  who  had 
almost  all  the  great  barons  of  the  realm  for  his 
allies.  And  in  this  second  puny  war,  after  mu- 
tual complaints  of  treaties  violated,  rights  infring- 
ed, and  hostilities  committed,  he  published  an- 
other Manifesto,  which  had  for  title,  "  Harmony 
in  an  uproar:  a  Letter  to  George  Frederick 
Handel,  Esq.,  master  of  the  Opera  House  in  the 
Haymarket,  from  Hurlothrumbo  Johnson,  Esq., 
composer_  extraordinary  to  all  the  theatres  in 
Great  Britain,  excepting  that  of  the  Haymarket. 
In  which  the  rights  and  merits  of  both  Operas 
are  properly  considered." 

A  court  is  instituted  in  this  pamphlet  for  the 
trial  of  Handel,  who  is  ordered  to  hold  up  his 
hand,  and  to  answer  to  the  following  several  hin-h 


*  During  this  prosperous  period,  after  Radamisto, 
and  Muzio  Seevola.  Handel  produced  his  operas  of 
Ottone,  Floridatite,  Flavio,  Giulio  Cesare,  Tamerlano 
Rodelinda,  Scipione,  Alessandro.  Ricardo  primo,  Am- 
meto,  Siroe,  Tolomeo,  Lotario^  Partenope  and  Poro. 

t  Journal  of  a  Musical  Tour  through  Germany,  &e., 
vol.  ii,  p.  189.  ' 

t  Arbuthnot's  Miscellanies,  vol.  i,  from  p.  213  to 
216. 


crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  upon  the 
wills  and  uiulerstandings  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

linprimh,  he  is  charged  with  having  bewitched 
us  for  the  space  of  twenty  j'ears  past. 

Secondty,  with  most  insolently  daring  to  give  us 
good  music  and  sound  harmony,  when  we  wanted 
'bad. 

Thirdly,  with  most  feloniously  And  arrogantly 
assuming  to  himself  an  uncontrolled  power  of 
pleasing  us  whether  we  would  or  no ;  and  with 
often  being  so  bold  as  to  charm  us,  when  we  were 
positively  resolved  to  be  out  of  hmnor. 

Dr.  Pushpin  and  Dr.  Blue,  (Pepusch  and 
Green),  accuse  him  of  not  being  a  graduate  in 
either  of  the  universities ;  and  the  former  of  not 
having  read  Euclid,  or  studied  the  Greek  modes. 
Others  of  ha\ing  composed  such  music  as  not 
only  puzzled  our  parish  clerks  and  threw  out 
every  congregation,  but  such  as  never  man  pro- 
duced before.  Then,  as  an  instance  of  his  hav- 
ing practiced  sorcery  in  this  kingdom  on  his  ma- 
jesty's liege  subjects,  and  of  bewitching  every 
sense  we  have,  it  is  asserted  that  there  was  not  a 
letter  in  any  one  of  his  public  bills  but  had  magic 
in  it ;  and  that  if  at  any  time  a  squealc  of  one  of 
his  fiddles,  or  a  tooting  of  one  of  his  pipes  was  to 
be  heard,  away  danced  the  whole  town,  belter 
skelter,  crowding,  pressing,  and  shoving;  and 
happy  were  they  who  could  be  squeezed  to 
death.  And  at  length  the  court  concludes,  that 
"  as  one  Opera  is  such  an  enormous  source  of 
expense,  luxury,  idleness,  sloth  and  effeminacy, 
there  coidd  be  no  wa}'  so  proper  to  redress  these 
grievances,  as  the  setting  up  another." 

The  only  parts  of  this  ironical  letter  which 
seem  to  be  serious  are  printed  in  Italics,  and  con- 
tain Handel's  own  defence :  who,  in  answer  to 
the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  by  his 
opponents  is  made  to  say,  "  that  he  was  no  way 
to  blame  in  the  whole  affair;  but  that  wlien 
Senesino  had  declared  he  would  leave  England, 
he  thought  himself  obliged  in  honor  to  proceed 
with  his  contract,  and  provide  for  himself  else- 
where ;  that  as  for  Cuzzoni,  he  had  no  thought  of 
her,  no  hopes  of  her,  nor  any  want  of  her,  Strada 
being  in  all  respects  infinitely  superior,  in  any 
e.xcelleney  required  for  the  stage ;  and  as  for 
singers  in  the  under  parts,  he  had  provided  the 
best  set  we  ever  had  yet ;  though  basely  deserted 
by  Montagnana,  after  having  signed  a  formal 
contract  to  serve  him  the  whole  of  this  season  ; 
which  he  might  still  force  him  to  do  were  he  not 
more  afraid  of  Westminster  Hall  than  ten  thou- 
sand D — rs,  or  ten  thousand  D — Is.  That  as  he 
was  obliged  to  carry  on  operas  this  winter,  he 
imagined  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  in  the 
business  in  that  manner  which  would  prove  most 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  his  own  interest  and 
honor."  He  afterwards  adds,  "  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  comply  with  the  unreasonable  and 
savage  proposals  made  to  him  ;  by  which  he  was 
to  give  up  all  contracts,  promises,  nay  risk  his 
fortune,  to  gratify  fantastical  whims  and  unjust 
piques."  And  continues  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
by  saying,  "  that  if  he  was  misled,  or  had  judged 
wrong  at  any  time  in  raising  the  price  of  his 
tickets,  he  was  sufficiently  punished,  without  car- 
rying resentment  on  that  account  to  such  a 
length.*  But  in  whate^-er  light  the  entertain- 
ment was  considered,  it  certainly  better  merited 
such  an  extravagant  price,  than  any  other  ever 
yet  exhibited  in  this  nation." 

In  another  part  of  this  pamphlet,  a  partizan  for 
Handel,  captivated  by  the  vocal  powers  of 
Carestini,  whom  he  had  brought  over  in  order  to 
supersede  Senesino,  accosts  Hurlothrumbo  in  the 
following  manner :  "  So,  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a 
great  stickler  for  the  Opera  at  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields ;  a  pretty  set  of  singers,  truly !  and  for 
composers,  you  out-do  the  world ! — Don't  you 
think,  says  he,  at  this  time  of  life,  Senesino  could 

*  Besides  the  offence  given  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  by  refusing  to  compose  for,  or  even 
employ  Senesino,  the  great  favorite  of  the  nation, 
Handel  disobliged  them  extremely,  not  only  by  rais- 
ing the  price  of  admission  to  a  Guinea,  but  by  refu- 
sing to  let  them  occupy  their  particular  boxes  in  the 
Haymarket  theatre,  when  he  performed  there  his  ora- 
torio of  "  Esther,"  in  the  summer  of  1732. 


twang  a  prayer  finely  through  the  no.se  in  jjetti- 
coats-at  a  conventicle  'i*  JIah  !  —  Or,  what  think 
j-ou,  says  he,  of  Signora  Cclcsti  snuflliiig  a  hymn 
there  in  concert;  or,  Madame  Bertolli,  with  her 
unmeaning  voice,  with  as  little  force  in  it  as  a 
pair  of  Smith's  bellows  with  twenty  holes  in  the 
sides:  Your  ba.se,  indeed*  makes  a  humming 
noise,  and  could  roar  to  some  purpose,  if  he  had 
songs  proper  for  him :  as  for  your  Signora 
Fagotto  f  she,  indeed,  may,  with  her  master,  be 
sent  home  to  school  again ;  and  by  the  time  she 
is  fourscore,  she'll  prove  a  vast  addition  to  a 
bonfire ;  or  make  a  fine  Duenna  in  a  Spanish 
opera. 

"  Your  composers  too  have  behaved  notably 
truly ;  your  Porpoise,J  says  he,  may  roll  and 
rumble  about  as  he  pleases,  and  prelude  to  a 
storm  of  his  own  raising ;  but  you  should  let  him 
know,  that  a  bad  imitation  alwa}S  wants  the  air 
and  spirit  of  an  original,  and  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  betwixt  full  harmony,  and  making  a 
noise. — I  know  j-our  expectations  are  very  high 
from  the  performance  of  the  king  of  Arragon ;  § 
but  that  Trolly  Colly  composer,  a  stupid  cantata- 
thrummer,  must  make  a  mighty  poor  figure  in  an 
opera ;  though  he  was  so  nice  last  winter,  that  he 
would  not  allow  that  Handel  could  compose,  or 
Senisino  sing  :  wliat  art  he  has  used,  to  produce 
him  now  a,s  the  first  voice  in  Europe,  I  cannot 
imagine ;  but  you  must  not  depend  upon  his 
majesty  too  far;  for  to  my  knowledge,  he  has 
been  engaged  by  a  formal  deputation  from  the 
general  assembly  of  North  Britain,  to  new-set 
their  Scotch  Psalms,  and  to  be  clerk  to  the  high- 
kirk  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
pounds  Scots,  per  annum." 

This  letter,  dated  February  12, 1733,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  shilling  pamphlet,  and  occupies  twenty- 
four  pages  in  the  second  volume  of  Arbuthnot's 
Miscellanies.  Some  of  the  irony  and  humor  is 
well  pointed,  and  much  of  the  musical  politics  of 
the  day  may  be  gathered  from  its  perusal.  As 
here,  we  see  who  sided  with  the  nobility,  when 
they  set  up  an  opera  against  Handel  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields,  and  engaged  Porpora  and  Arrigoni 
to  compose,  and  placed  Senesino  and  Segatti,  till 
the  arrival  of  Cuzzoni,  at  the  head  of  the  singers. 
It  appears  here,  likewise,  that  Montagnana.  the 
celebrated  base-singer.  Celeste,  and  Bertolli,  two 
of  Handel's  female  performers,  as  well  as  Arri- 
goni, the  lutenist,  with  Roll!  (Rowley  Powley) 
the  Italian  opera  poet,  had  deserted  from  his 
standard  ;  and  that  Dr.  Pepusch,  Dr.  Green,  and 
Holcombe  (Mr.  Honeycomb),  were  on  the  side  of 
the  opponents ;  while  Carestini,  Strada,  the  Negri 
family,  Durastanti  and  Scalzi,  were  at  the  head 
of  his  own  troop. 

[To  be  continued.] 


La  Traviata. 

(From  the  Courier,  of  Wednesday.) 

The  recent  compositions  of  Mr.  Verdi  afford  a 
remarkable  example  of  what  might  be  called  the 
"  Art  of  Sinking  in  Music,"  to  which  not  even 
Martinus  Scriblerus's  "Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry" 
can  offer  a  parallel.  Each  of  the  last  four  or  five 
operas  he  has  given  to  the  world  has  been  consid- 
erably inferior  to  that  immediately  preceding  it,  and 
it  now  becomes  a  matter  for  anxious  consideration 
what  we  are  to  expect  in  his  next  lyrical  production, 
should  he  continue  in  this  manner.  It  can  hardly  be 
anything  better  than  a  series  of  brilliant  and  some- 
what noisy  quadrilles,  polkas  and  waltzes,  for  pon- 
derous orchestra,  with  weak  vocal  accompaniments. 
,The  tender  cantabiles  and  plaintive  minor  andantes, 
'which  have  for  sometime  been  gradually  growing 
more  and  more  feeble,  will  probably  have  died  out 
altogether,  the  composer's  resources  in  that  line  being 
already  well-nigh  exhausted.  Indeed,  while  listening 
to  the  Traviata  one's  first  thought  is,— what  a  beau- 
tiful writer  of  quadrilles  was  lost  to  the  world  when 
Mr.  "Verdi  devoted  himself  to  the  manufacture  of 
operas.  But  then  we  remember  Ernani,  Nabucod- 
onosor,  and  other  of  his  earlier  works — produced 
when  his  genius  was  in  its  first  flush,  and  which  may 
claim  an  eminent  position  among  modern  operas; 
full  of  fine  free  melody,  and  revealing  a  wonderful 

*  Montagnana. 

f  Segatti,  the  first  woman  in  the  opera  established 
by  the  nobility  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  till  the  second 
arrival  of  Cuzzoni. 

+  Porpora.  §  Arrigoni,  the  Lutenist. 
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mastery  of  dramatic  effect — and  only  regret  that  in 
his  later  works  he  should  have  so  permitted'  the 
exaggerations  and  defects  of  his  style  to  over-master 
the  many  admirable  qualifies  perceptible  in  his  first 
creations.  That  the  Trav'iixta  is  more  dehcicnt  in 
science  and  imagination  than  anything  he  has 
previously  written  cannot  be  denied. 

The  story  of  Traviala  is  taken  from  Dumas' 
Dame  aux  Camelias  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  "  Camille."  The  names  of  the  characters  are 
changed,  and  the  time  is  put  back  as  far  as  1700. 
And,  by  the  way,  in  the  representation  last  Monday 
night  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  the  costumes  of  the 
male  characters  were  of  the  last  century,  while  those 
of  the  females  were  of  last  week.  The  main  inci- 
dents of  the  play  are  presented,  stitched  together 
with  a  thread  of  recitative  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
librettos.  In  the  first  act  occurs  the  party  at 
Violetta's  house,  where  the  hero  and  heroine  meet. 
In  the  second,  the  lovers  are  found  in  their  country 
mansion,  and  Violctta  is  induced  to  desert  Alfred  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  father;  then  comes  the  scene  in 
the  ball-room,  with  which  the  act  closes.  In  the 
third  and  last  act  are  represented  the  reconciliation 
of  the  lovers  and  the  death  of  Violetta.  Of  course 
the  dramatic  connection  is  destroyed  by  the  necessity 
of  bringing  all  these  events  within  the  smallest 
possible  compass. 

Like  most  of  Verdi's  operas,  the  Traciata  has  no 
overture,  but  opens  with  a  short  prelude  of  some  fifty 
bars,  in  which  there  is  nothing  interesting  or  original. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  first  act  we  have  a 
brisk  chorus,  &c.,  in  A  major,  eminently  suited  to 
quadrille  purposes,  but  not  otherwise  valuable.  Next 
comes  a  brindisi — drinking  song — in  which  Alfred 
and  Violetta  take  the  principal  parts,  and  in  the 
chorus  of  which  all  present  join.  This  morceau  is 
one  of  the  few  genuine  melodies  in  the  opera,  and  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  and  effective.  The  waltz 
movement  which  follows  has  nothing  whatever  to 
recommend  it,  nor  has  the  little  duet  between  Alfred 
and  Violetta,  the  principal  phrase  of  which,  intro- 
duced in  various  portions  of  the  opera,  is  borrowed 
from  Meyerbeer's  •'  Robert."  The  leading  ideas  of 
Violetta's  scene  and  air  which  close  the  first  act  may 
easily  be  traced  to  some  of  .the  composer's  previous 
works. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  long  scene  and  air  for 
Alfred,  which  is  somewhat  effective,  although  marked 
by  no  particular  originality.  The  whole  of  this  is 
omitted  in  the  representation  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
A  duet  follows  between  Violetta  and  the  father  of 
Alfred,  in  which  the  latter  gives  vent  to  his  sorrow  in 
an  easy  air  in  A  flat.  This  is  the  same  cantahile  that 
has  appeared,  slightly  varied,  in  all  the  operas  of  Mr. 
Verdi,  siiice  the  "  Infelice"  of  Ernani.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  duet  which  is  very  long,  is 
judiciously  omitted,  as  it  presents  little  that  is  agree- 
able. A  short  and  uninteresting  duet  between 
Violetta  and  Alfred  is  omitted,  and  the  scene  closes 
with  an  indifferent  air  by  Alfred's  father,  which, 
although  in  an  altered  tempo,  bears  a  most  unpleasant 
resemblance  to  the  well  known  piece  of  music  by 
Eeissiger,  commonly  known  as  '•  Weber's  Last 
Waltz."  The  allegro  of  this  air  is  cut— unfortunately, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  opera. 

The  finale  of  the  second  act — the  scene  of  the  ball 
and  the  game  at  cards— offers  some  fine  opportunities 
for  musical  treatment,  which,  however,  Mr.  Verdi  has 
not  very  ably  improved.  We  have  first  a  chorus  of 
gipsey  fortune-tellers,  who  accompany  their  singing 
with  blows  on  the  Tambour  de  basque.  The  chorus 
is  piquant  and  pleasing.  A  chorus  of  Spanish 
matadors  succeeds,  who,  as  they  shout  in  unison, 
batter  the  ground  with  their  staffs— a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  fertility  of  Mr.  Verdi's  invention, 
who,  it  appears,  was  resolved  not  to  stop  at  anvils. 
In  this  chorus  occurs  a  most  unkind  plagiarism ;  an 
old  familiar  nursery  tune  is  forced  into  service,'and 
seems  mightily  out  of  place; — possibly,  however,  it 
may  be  an  unconscious  imitation ;  w"ho  can  tell  ? 
The  long  scene  of  the  card  playing,  &c.,  is  perhaps- 
the  weakest  of  all,  containing  nothing  worth  notice" 
but  a  little  dramatic  phrase  of  four  or  five  bars  sun" 
by  Violetta.  But  the  concluding  movement,  by  all 
the  characters,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful 
and  efl'ective  in  the  opera. 

The  last  act  opens  with  a  reminiscence  of  the 
introduction,  leading  to  a  very  ordinary  air  by 
Violetta.  Then  comes  in  a  bit  of  a  Bacchanal  chorus, 
behind  the  scenes,  to  which  succeeds  a  duet  between 
the  reconciled  lovers.  The  andante  is  a  palpable 
imitation  of  the  final  duct  in  Tiovatore,  but  quite 
effective,  particularly  towards  the  close.  The  allegro 
also  is  much  better  than  the  greater  part  of  the  music. 
Next  comes  a  movement  modelled  upon  the  "Mise- 
rere" in  Tmvatore,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  it.  The 
concluding  bars  of  the  Traviala  do  not  rise  above  the 
general  inferiority  of  the  opera ;  and  the  last  tones  of 


Violetta,  long,  loud  and  piercing,  seem  sadly  inap- 
propriate. 

La  Traoiata  was  first  performed  in  Venice,  March 
6,  1853,  with  moderate  success.  In  Paris  and 
London  it  has  met  with  great  flivor,  but  on  this  side 
the  water  it  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  much 
popularity. 


Amsrican  Music  Association. 

(From  Willis's  "  Musical  World,"  June  6.) 

The  "  New  York  American-Music  Association" 
— the  very  long  name  of  a  national  art-infant  of 
sliort  life,  as  yet — gave  its  final  concert  for  the 
season  last  week. 

The  following  programme  was  presented  to  a 
very  numerotis  audience  at  Dodworth's  saloon  : — 

PART  I. 

1 — K^-rie  Eleison,  from  Mass  in  D Dr.  R.  F.  Halsted 

Mrs.  Crump,  Mr.  .Johnson  and  Cliorus. 
2 — Piano  Solo  ;  Souvenirs  d'.\ndalousie.     Caprice  de 

Concert,  on  Spanish  Airs, Gottachalk 

Mr.  Candido  Berti. 

3 — Ave  Maria,. W.  A.  King 

Miss  Henrietta  Simon. 

4— Grand  Scena  ed  Aria, '. A.  Reiff,  Jr 

Dr.  Charles  Guilmette. 

5 — Fantaisie  for  Violin,  on  Norma, :  ..Appy 

Mr.  Henry  Appy. 

6— Song  :  "  Come,  love,  with  me," J.  A.  Johnson 

Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson. 
7 — Hymn  186  (Bk.  Com.  Prayer),  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus, 

Jerome 
Miss  Henrietta  Simon  and  Chorus. 

PART   II. 

8 — Hymn  to  the  Virgin, J.  M.  Deems 

Mrs.  Crump,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Chorus. 
9— Fantasie  sur  "  Lucrezia"  and  "Lucia,"  on  the 

Boebm  Flute, Siede 

Mr.  F.  J.  Eben. 

10— Song, W.  H.  Walter 

Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson. 

11— Duet,  from  Opera  "  Esther," J.  M.  Deems 

Miss  Henrietta  Simon  and  Dr.  Guilmette. 

Conductor  at  the  Piano, Mr.  Wm.  A.  King. 

Conductor  of  Chorus, Dr.  Charles  Guilmette 

At  our  retjuest,  the  obliging  President  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hopkins,  furnished 
us  with  a  few  personal  statistics  of  the  composers 
whose  names  appear  on  the  programme,  which 
will  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
persons  and  things  mainly  Native- American. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Halsted  is  a  New  York  physician — 
plays  the  organ  in  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
— Native-American — was  never  abroad. 

His  '■  Kyrie"  indicates  fine  musical  feeling  and 
a  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  It  is  somewhat 
over-spiced  with  dissonance,  however ;  the  flat- 
sixth,  particularly,  in  its  various  harmonic  com- 
binations, being  over-used  and  over-prominent. 
Dr.  Halsted  will  soon,  doubtless,  fall  into  a  more 
diatonic  style  of  writino;. 

The  biography  of  New  Orleans  Gottschalk,  of 
national  culture  and  European  career,  we  need 
not  here  write.  We  were  sorry  to  read  the  latest 
news  of  him,  from  Havana,  that  his  consumptive 
symptoms  have  not  been  modified  by  his  voyage. 
We  trust,  nevertheless,  that  his  may  be  one  of 
those  cases  of  pulmonary  delusion,  which  seem 
to  outlive  and  outlast  our  worst  fears.  We  have 
known  several  such  of  late  years.  His  "  Caprice" 
is  one  of  his  lighter  compositions,  and  was  grace- 
fully played  by  young  Berti. 

Berti  is  one  of  the  promising  micjJit-hes  of  art, 
who  is  giving  the  enthusiasm  to  law- study  which 
he  formerly  applied  to  music.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, he  avails  himself,  as  any  young  enterprising 
man  would,  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  which 
his  musical  accomplishment  affords  him  to  help 
him  on  in  the  expense  of  student-life ;  and  we 
cordially  recommend  him  to  such  private  families 
and  schools  as  would  like  to  secure  a  high-bred, 
gentlemanly-mannered  and  very  capable  teacher. 

Wm.  A.  King,  English  born  and  bred,  although 
of  almost  purely  American  career,  we  can  write 
but  little  about  that  is  not  already  popularly 
known.  His  talent  for  organ-playing,  in  which 
his  musical  many-mindedness  is  chiefly  brought 
into  j)lay,  is  now  unapplied — Mr.  King,  in  com- 
mon with  many  artists,  being  averse  to  making 
Sunday  the  most  laborious  and  business-day  of 
the  week,  and  wishing  a  seventh  of  the  time,  at 
least,  to  himself.  We  think  that  Mr.  King  does 
his  best  things  when  he  is  not  aware  of  it.  We 
happened  in  at  Grace  Church  one  sleepy,  sum- 
merly afternoon,  some  years  since,  and  heard  him 
play  an  introductory  voluntary  to  about  a  dozen 


people,  which,  put  fairly  into  notes,  would  suffice 
to  make  the  reputation  of  any  man.  The  moment 
he  takes  pen  in  hand,  the  afflatus,  to  our  thinking, 
very  much  subsides — he  becomes  more  critical 
and  less  himself. 
,  Of  "  A.  KeifT,  jr."  we  have  obtained  no  inform- 
ation. His  "  Grand  Scena  ed  Aria"  we  could  not 
get  into  the  significance  of,  despite  Dr.  Guilmette's 
painstaking  rendering. 

Mr.  Appy  was  so  un-appy  as  to  be  detained  at 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  Eben,  the  flutist,  falling  into 
his  place  with  the  flute-solo,  later  announced. 
Mr.  Eben  plays  a  most  resonant  and  pure-toned 
Boehm  flute,  which  he  well  understands  witching 
the  music  out  of.  Mr.  Eben  is  of  German  birth 
and  education. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  music-director  at  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg's church,  an  American,  a  teacher  in  the 
common  schools  and  an  eiBcient  and  zealous 
musician.  We  have  heard  better  tilings  of  his 
than  the  song  he  sang. 

"  Jerome"  (not  Bonaparte,  but  Charles  Jerome 
Hopkins,  presumptively)  is  the  President  of  the 
society  ;  or,  rather,  he  is  Vice-President,  Finan- 
cier, all  the  Directors,  Agent,  and  almost  Door- 
keeper and  Type-setter  of  the  programmes — in 
short,  lie  is  the  Society  itself.  He  started  it,  keeps 
it  in  a  state  of  active  vitality,  lives  in  it  and  for 
it,  in  very  close  sense  is  engaged  to  it,  and  one  of 
these  days,  for  aught  we  see  to  prevent,  will  marry 
it. 

"Jerome"  is  a  young  man  in  whom,  we  believe, 
have  always  been  contending  two  antagonistic 
biases, — Chemistry  and  Music.  We  believe  his 
chemical  prowess,  particularly  in  enterprizing 
experiment,  showed  itself  before  his  musical. 
We  advised  him,  some  time  since,  to  strike  the 
flag  of  his  inclinations  to  chemistry ;  but  he 
would  not  heed  us. 

The  186tli  Hymn  of  his  composition,  we  think, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  thing  we  have  heard  from 
Jerome,  although  composed,  we  understand, 
before  he  was  instructed  in  harnion}-.  Out  of  his 
family,  Jerome  has  received  but  little  instruction 
in  music,  and  that  little  fi'om  T.  E.  Miguel  (who 
died  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  greatest  penury). 
He  is  organist  of  St.  John's  church,  at  Yonkers, 
plays  the  viola,  trombone  and  violoncello,  and — - 
is  son  of  the  distinguished  Bishop  Hopkins,  of 
Vermont :  in  consideration  of  whose  late  cele- 
brated work,  "  The  End  of  Controversy  Contro- 
verted," we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our 
surprise,  that  his  son  should  assume  to  himself  any 
such  questionable  name  as  Je-Rome.  His  real 
name  is  C.  J.  (not  Church  Journal — that  is  his 
brother) — Charles  J.  Hopkins. 

J.  M.  Deems  is  a  Virginian ;  studied  we  believe, 
abroad,  is  a  teacher,  lives  in  Charlottesville,  is  a 
cornet-player,  has  composed  and  scored  an  opera 
and  oratorio,  and  is  a  member  of  the  N.  Y. 
Musical  Fund  Society.  His  "  Hymn  to  the 
Virgin"  and  Duet  from  "  Esther,"  show  decided 
ability.  We  should  say  his  talent  were  as  well 
worth  cultivating  as  that  of  any  composer  on  the 
programme. 

W.  H.  Walter  is  a  New  Yorker,  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Hodges,  is  organist  of  Trinity  chapel  and  teaches 
the  organ  and  harmony.  Judging  by  this  "  Song," 
his  ability  lies  far  more  in  the  sacred  than  the 
secular  style. 

Other  names  which  have  appeared  on  the 
Association  programmes  from  time  to  time,  are 
Dr.  Hodges,  Bristow,  Fry,  Curtis,  Mason,  Pych- 
owski,  Homman  and  Willis ;  severally  and  all  of 
whom,  we  threaten  to  inform  the  public  more 
personally  about,  should  they  ever  appear  again 
on  an  Association  programme — unless  they  par- 
ticularly intercede  with  us  to  the  contrary. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  5. 

"  A  mint  of  schemes  within  his  brain." 

SUakspeare,  (adapted.) 

June  10. — The  last  new  scheme  is  musical,  and 
shall  be  recorded. 

Julius  Stern  was  a  rising  young  musician  in  Berlin. 
He  travelled.  He  spent  some  years  in  Paris,  and 
gained  reputation.  At  length  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
established  himself  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  like 
Carl  Fasch,  of  the  last  generation,  organized  a  Sing- 
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ing  Societj',  which  goes  by  the  name  of  tlie  "  Stcrn- 
sche  Gesang  Verein,"  and  of  which  the  Loewe,  now 
Frau  Leo — so  capitally  described  by  Chorley  in  his 
book  of  Rambles — is  a  leading  feminine  member. 
This  society  has  become  a  rival  of  the  great  Sing 
Akademie,  so  excellent  are  its  performances. 

Summer  before  last  another  society,  one  of  instru- 
mental performers,  was  organized,  with  Stern  at  the 
head,  and  in  the  winter  of  1855-6  the  "  Gesang  "  and 
"Orchester"  Societies  united  in  giving  a  series  of 
concerts.  These  concerts  rank  among  the  best  I 
have  ever  attended,  and  now,  on.  turning  over  the  file  of 
the  daily  paper  which  I  took  that  winter  in  Berlin,  and 
seeing  the  programmes  scattered  along  its  pages,  and 
being  thus  reminded  of  the  great  pleasure  and  benefit 
I  derived  from  the  performances,  the  mint  within  my 
brain  has  coined  a  new  scheme. 

THE   SCHEME 

Proposes  ten  grand  miscellaneous  concerts,  on  al- 
ternate Saturday  evenings,  to  be  given  by  an  orches- 
tra of  at  least  seventy  performers,  and  a  chorus  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  voices,  and  four 
grand  performances  of  Oratorio,  to  be  given  in  the 
style  of  the  Festival.  The  smaller  chorus  is  to  be 
made  up  of  so  many  members  of  the  grand  chorus  as 
can  be  at  liberty  for  rehearsals  and  performances  upon 
Sattirday  evenings.  The  secular  concerts  are  to  open 
each,  with  a  Symphony,  and  this  followed  by  some  in- 
strumental Solo,  will  make  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. The  second  part  will  be  made  up  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music.  Here  is  a  specimen  pro- 
gramme ; 

PART  I. 

Symphony  in  D Beethoven. 

Concert  Stueck Weber. 

PART  II. 

Overture— Melusine Mendelssohn. 

The  Tempest H.iydn. 

Scene  from  Persons Haydn. 

Overture— Tell Rossini. 

The  "  Tempest"  is  a  piece  for  orchestra  and  chorus, 
which  Haydn  records  in  his  Diary  as  being  his  first 
attempt  at  setting  English  words  to  music.  I  wish 
people  could  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  how 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  how  grand  it  is. 

"Well,  to  fill  up  the  ten  concerts,  the  scheme  propo- 
ses to  give  Mendelssohn's  "Walpargis  Niglit  music,  his 
fragments  :  '*  Loreley  "  and  *'  Christus,"  his  Summer- 
night's  Dream,  his  Lolgcsang.  From  Beethoven, 
the  "  Ruins  of  Athens  "  music,  with  its  queer  but 
most  effective  Turkish  march  and  chorus,  the  *'  Calm 
at  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  (chorus  and  orches- 
tra), his  "  Ah,  perfido  !  "  (Recitative  and  air),  and  the 
Fantasia,  for  piano-forte,  orchestra  and  chorus.  If 
possible,  the  schemer  will  engage  the  boys  of  the 
Choristers'  School,  and  give  Mozart's  Ave  Verum 
Corpus,  and  Allegro's  Miserere.  On  another  occa- 
sion a  selection  from  Gluck's  "  Orpheus,"  with  Miss 
Phillipps.  "Why,  there  is  music  enough !  to  say 
nothing  of  four  or  five  grand  old  English  Glees  by  two 
hundred  voices,  without  accompaniment — AVebbe's 
"  "When  winds  breath  soft,"  or  Callcott's  (?)  "  Queen 
of  the  Valley,"  for  example — or  a  scene  or  two  from 
"The  Scarlet  Letter." 

The  scheme  moreover  embraces  the  engagement  of 
two  or  three  of  England's  best  singers,  both  for  the 
miscellaneous  and  the  grand  Oratorio  Concerts.  "For 
fartl[ier  particulars,  see  small  bills." 

But  stop,  a  moment !  The  schemer  has  forgotten 
to  count  the  cost,  while  he  has  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Boston  is  a  musical  Athens,  that  will  be  so  eager 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  attending  such  a  series 
of  concerts,  as  to  put  doorkeepers  in  danger  of  life 
and  limb  ! 
Let  us  pause  for  reflection. 

Boston  people  pay  a  dollar  to  Thalberg,  for  an  hour 
of  finger  gymnastics,  of  an  evening.  They  pay  a 
dollar  for  two  hours  of  "  Traviata,"  with  a  chorus  of 
twenty  persons,  an  orchestra  rather  larger,  and  three 
or  four  middling  singers.  They  pay  three,  four,  five 
dollars  for  an  hour  of  Jenny  Lind,  and  another  hour 
"of  Goldschmidt — which  bores  the  audience.  But  for 
Oratorio,  with  500  voices  and  78  instruments,  a  dollar 
is  too  much  !  If  the  schemer  can  put  his  tickets  at 
half  a  dollar,  why,  they  will  see  about  it.  So  will  the 
schemer. 


1st. — The  schemer  must  provide  orchestra  of  sev- 
enty persons.  This,  with  conductor,  may  be  safely 
set  down  at  $400  per  night,  making  over  $;5,000,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  expense  pf  the  rehearsals,  for 
which  every  man  must  also  be  paid.  I  judge  that  the 
instrumental  music  alone,  for  the  fourteen  concerts, 
would  cost  $10,000. 

2d. — Think  of  the  expense,  Mr.  Schemer,  you  will 
incur,  in  the  purchase  and  copying  of  music  alone! 
This  will  amount  to  a  sum  which  will  require  at  least 
three  figures  to  express  it. 

3d.— There  is  the  cost  of  hall,  fuel  and  lights. 
4th — Of  printing,  advertising,  and   the  making  up 
of  illustrative  and  historic  programmes. 

5th. — The  solo  talent  to  be  engaged  abroad,  or  at 
home,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  which  will  count  up  by 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  at  fifty  cents  a 
ticket,  the  outlay  in  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time 
and  labor  of  throe  to  five  hundred  persons,  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  performances,  cannot  be  covered,  even 
though  every  seat  in  the  Music  Hall  should  be  paid 
for  beforehand. 

It  is  just  possible  that,  at  one  dollar  for  a  single 
ticket,  and  tickets  for  the  course,  (transferable),  at 
the  rate  of  three  tickets  for  two  dollars  per  concert, 
the  expenses  might  be  covered.  Twenty-one  hundred 
tickets  at  this  rate,  for  secured  seats,  would  amount 
to  .$1400  per  night,  and  this  would  leave  some  four  or 
five  hundred  spare  places,  to  be  sold  at  each  concert. 
Now,  Jenny  Lind,  Thalberg,  and  such  performers, 
carry  off  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  profits, 
and  nobody  seems  to  grudge  the  money;  but  the 
schemer  has  no  thought  of  profit.  He  asks  only  to 
have  his  expenses  covered.  Of  course  all  the  musical 
public  stands  ready  for  this. 

"  By  the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was 
laid ;  our  friends  true  and  constant ;  a  good  plot, 
good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation ;  an  excellent 
plot,  very  good  friends." 

A  good  scheme,  a  capital  scheme,  and  nothing  now 
is  wanting  to  carry  it  out  but — an  orchestra,  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,  good  soloists,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, and  a  paying  subscription — of  some  two 
thoiisand  dollars  per  night. 

gmrfW's  Jominal  of  Jlitslt. 
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Itali.\n  Opera.  —  The  players  are  come  ! 
The  gay  troupe  pitched  their  tent  on  Monday 
for  a  few  nights  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  began 
forthwith  to  set  their  dazzling  stock  of  latest 
fashions  before  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  crowd. 
First  they  unrolled — the  reigning  fashion  every- 
where— the  new  Verdi  patterns,  with  their  "  stun- 
ning" colors  and  the  unmistakable  prononce's 
figures.  The  last,  and  of  course  the  first  un- 
rolled, is  called  the  "  Traviata."  Verily  the 
figures,  the  musical  ideas,  motives,  rhythms,  forms, 
were  unmistakable,  as  indeed  the  entire  general 
te.Kture  and  groundwork.  It  was  Verdi  repro- 
ducing, or  rather  redigesting,  Verdi;  his  own 
common-places  recombined,  with  loss  of  the  origi- 
nal freshness ;  his  old  effects  tried  over  and  over 
again,  as  if  with  a  nightmare  inability  to  move 
beyond  them.  Nowhere,  in  one  single  point,  of 
song  or  instrumentation,  does  this  opera  add  a 
tittle  to  what  we  all  knew  of  Verdi.  Invention 
seems  exhausted,  and  only  an  intense  craving  for 
production  left.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  we 
have  not  heard  essentially  before  either  in  Ernani, 
or  in  Trovatore,  or  in  some  of  the  works  that 
came  between  ;  and  they  are  not  those  habits  of 
the  mind,  those  characteristic  plays  of  fancy, 
those  traits  of  identity  in  style,  which  never 
wear  out,  as  in  the  case  of  greater  geniuses.     If 


here  and  there  he  makes  a  wilder  effort  to  escape 
himself,  the  result  is  an  unconscious,  feeble 
snatching  of  some  well-known  theme  by  others. 
These  marks  of  borrowed  parentage  were  too 
palpable  in  some  instances  the  other  evening  to 
escape  the  general  notice.  "  Dear,  dear,  what 
can  the  matter  be  ! "  was  the  unconscious  tune  of 
one  of  these  despairing  efI"orts  to  work  out  a  new 
idea,  the  spears  of  masquerading  matadors  help- 
ing the  while  to  drum  it  out  upon  the  floor. 

The  plot  of  La  Traviata  is  that  of  the  play 
"  Camille."  We  have  given  descriptions  of  it 
ere  now.  As  to  its  musical  contents,  the  critic  of 
the  Courier  has  had  the  courage,  which  we  had 
not,  to  look  through  the  score,  and  gives  us  a  fair 
sketch  thereof,  which  we  have  copied  on  another 
page.  "We  fully  agree  with  him — we  believe  all 
agree — that  it  is  the  weakest  of  "Verdi's  operas. 
It  saves  itself  in  Paris,  London,  &c.,  by  the  act- 
ing and  the  singing  of  the  Piccolomini,  of  Bosio, 
and  other  captivating  artists  in  the  heroine's 
part ;  as  it  has  done  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  now  finally  in  Boston,  by  the  lyric 
powers  of  Mme.  Gazzaniga. 

This  fresh,  blonde,  lady-like  and  earnest  prima 
donna  answers  well  in  quality,  if  not  in  degree, 
to  the  reports  which  we  have  copied  of  her.  Her 
charm  is  unique  ;  we  do  not  think  of  one  with 
whom  to  compare  her.  It  resides  in  person — a 
face,  not  beautiful,  but  winning  and  expressive,  a 
figure  light,  symmetrical  and  graceful ;  in  voice — 
remarkably  fresh,  clear  and  searching,  for  the 
most  part  sweet  withal,  thougli  inclining  to 
screamy  in  high  energetic  passages,  but  of  a 
reedy  richness  in  the  low  tones,  barely  above 
mezzo  soprano  in  compass  ;  but  above  all  in  gen- 
uine abandon  and  naturalness  of  action.  Her 
impersonation  is  eminently  dramatic,  rising  at 
times  to  great  power.  In  the  last  scene  her 
action  was  comparable  to  Miss  Heron's.  Her 
intensity  is  tempered  by  good  taste.  Her  gift  is 
that  of  the  lyric  actress.  As  a  vocalist  she  cer- 
tainly has  small  claims ;  .she  rarely  sings  false, 
and  with  a  sort  of  Instinct  and  true  fervor  seizes 
the  character  of  the  music  ;  but  there  is  no  finely 
finished  vocalization ;  her  scales  are  indicated 
rather  than  sung,  and  so  too  all  the  fine  embel- 
lishments. But  she  has  that  power  of  throwing 
passion  into  a  note,  of  coloring  a  tone,  that  never- 
failing  verve  and  freshness,  that  show,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  she  has  it  ''  in  her."  The  caba- 
letta  of  her  solo  at  the  end  of  the  first  act :  Ah, 
forse  e  lui,  was  evidently  set  down  from  the  orig- 
inal key  ;  she  sang  it  perhaps  as  expressively  as 
such  mechanical  music  would  admit,  although  the 
florid  passages  were  slighted. 

In  the  scene  with  the  pere  Germont,  and  in  the 
stormy  one  that  follows,  there  were  fine  touches 
of  lyi'ic  passion.  But  it  was  in  the  sick  and  dying 
scene,  where  the  music  too  is  somewhat  better, 
that  her  best  power  shone  out.  The  agony  of 
that  line:  Oran  Dio  !  morir  si  giovanef  (Great 
God !  to  die  so  young  I)  as  tivice  she  seemed  to 
pour  out  her  whole  soul  in  it,  was  thrilling.  In 
the  duet :  Parigi,  0  cara,  which  is  the  most  in- 
teresting morfeau  of  the  play,  a  duet,  however, 
on  Verdi's  old  model  of  the  one  in  Ernani,  and 
ao-ain  in  Trovatore,  her  voice  blended  sympa- 
thetically and  sweetly  with  that  of  Brignoli, 
whose  tenor  is  as  musical  as  ever,  and  who  gen- 
erally sang  well  and  alive  when  his  part  called 
him  into  the  foreground,  and  then  relapsed  into 
the  old  indifference. 
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Sig.  Amodio,  with  his  fat  figure,  and  stereo- 
typed gesticulations,  which  seem  to  know  only 
two  phases  of  passion,  those  of  very  ordinary  love- 
making  and  revenge,  made  rather  a  droll  carica- 
ture of  the  father.  The  grave,  respectable  old 
gentleman  seemed  making  love,  where  he  had 
come  to  read  a  lecture  and  to  rescue  from  a 
syren.  His  facile  and  correct  delivery,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  pours  himself  out,  a  tun 
of  voice,  round,  full  and  heavy,  frequently 
brings  down  the  house.  In  concerted  pieces  his 
baritone  tells  nobly  ;  but  we  cannot  wholly  sym- 
pathize with  the  common  admiration  of  that 
voice  ;  we  find  in  it  little  of  sweetness  or  of  sen- 
timent; the  quality  is  coarse  and  animal;  its 
weight,  fluidity  and  volume  are  its  conquering 
charm.  Signers  CoLETTi,  Barattini,  and  the 
rest,  did  their  parts  creditably.  The  choruses 
were  rather  coarsely  sung,  and  the  orchestra  too 
often  brayed  with  brassy  lungs,  as  if  to  hide  the 
emptiness  of  the  music.  Maretzek  is  stiU  the 
same  vigorous  and  alert  conductor,  and  holds  his 
forces  well  together.  There  is  one  ensemble 
piece,  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  which  is  very 
effective,  only  not  new  after  one  has  heard 
Ernani. 

The  second  opera,  of  course,  was  Trovatore,  In 
which  Adelaide  Phillipps  charmed  more  than 
ever  by  her  noble  contralto,  her  unaffected  manner 
and  her  artistic,  honest  singing;  in  which  Mme. 
Gazzaniga  gained  new  ground,  although  Amodio 
seemed  to  cut  the  widest  swarth  in  public  favor;  and 
in  which  Brignoli  was  hissed,  not  off  the  stage,  but 
while  off,  (such  height  of  courage  have  our  habitues 
at  length  reached)  for  dodging  the  "encore  swindle" 
(he  having  been  sick  the  day  before).  Having  been 
let  out  of  his  prison  to  receive  applause(!),  and  then 
remanded,  he  chose  not  to  sing  again  the  air  with 
the  guitar ;  and  after  that,  as  often  as  he  "  oped  his 
mouth,"  although  to  sing  his  best,  some  greeted 
him  with  hisses,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  fine 
points  of  Gazzaniga.  These  were  as  uniformly 
drowned  by  storms  of  applause,  and  the  play  went 
through.  We  think  an  audience  has  only  itself  to 
blame,  if  it  get  not  a  good  answer  to  all  its  unreason- 
able demands.  The  Trovatore  had,  of  course,  a  very 
large  and  delighted  public.  For  last  night  Lucrezia 
Borgia  was  announced ;  and  this  afternoon  Miss 
Phillipps  sings  in  music  worthy  of  her,  in  Rossini's 
"Barber  of  Seville." 


New  Publications. 

(From    Oliver   Ditson    &    Co.) 

Twelve  German  Chorals,  as  harmonized  by  J.  Se- 
bastian Bach.  Now  complete  in  22  pages ; 
price  51  00. 

We  would  we  could  persuade  our  choirs  and 
choral  societies,  and  "  Normal  Schools  "  of  the  sat- 
isfaction and  sure  profit  they  would  find  in  frequent 
practice  of  these  incomparable  master-pieces  of 
four-part  writing.  The  beauty  and  religious  purity 
and  depth  of  feeling  of  these  old  Gcrm.an  tunes,  as 
Bach  has  harmonized  them,  must  grow  upon,  any 
one  who  has  any  sensibility  or  depth  of  nature. 
Even  as  sung  by  a  quartet  of  voices,  or  only  played 
over  on  the  organ  or  piano,  their  charm  is  inexhaust- 
ble;  but  with  a  large  choir,  a  "  Handel  and  Haydn  " 
chorus,  their  effect  must  be  sublime.  They  ought 
to  be  in  such  general  demand,  as  to  warrant  the  en- 
terprising publishers  in  issuing  many  more  of  the 
three  hundred  and  odd  chorals  left  in  this  form  by 
Bach.  Each  tune  here  has  appropriate  English 
words,  and  bears  its  original  German  title,  that  is, 
the  first  line  of  the  old  hymn  by  which  it  is  known 
in  German  churches. 

Selections  from   Costa's    Oratorio:    "Eli." — Two 


more  numbers.  1.  /  will  extol  thee,  0  Lord,  is  that 
brilliant  soprano  air,  which  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  Handel's  Rejoice  greatly,  only  less  full  of  old- 
fashioned  roulades.  There  is  a  high  B  flat  in  it  to 
be  sustained  through  a  couple  of  bars.  2.  Chorus 
of  Angels  ;  No  evil  shall  befall  thee,  &c.  This  is  one 
of  those  soft  and  gentle  choruses  in  which  Costa  has 
so  clearly  imitated  Mendelssohn's  "  Blessed  are 
they,"  "  He  watching  over  Israel,"  &c.  Prices  25 
and  20  cts. 
Waijside  Flowers  of  France  and  Italy.      Translated 

and  adapted  by  Theo.  T.  Baekek. 

A  series  of  the  simpler  little  songs  of  recent 
French  and  Italian  composers,  some  comparatively 
but  little  known  in  these  parts,  and  some  world- 
famous.  We  would  rather  take  our  chance  among 
them,  than  among  the  more  ambitions  "gems  ".of 
opera  ;  there  is  often  character  and  freshness  in  these 
little  things.  Of  sixteen  numbers  promised  we  have 
four  :  1  Petit  Fleur  des  Bois,  by  E.  Masini,  a  sim- 
ple, pretty  Allegretto;  2.  La  Camelia,  by  Guglielmo  ; 
3.  11  Tempo  pussato,  (Departed  days),  a  slow  minor 
melody,  of  considerable  pathos ;  and  4.  La  Venta, 
(Muleteer's  Song),  by  Halevt.  A  very  pleasant 
variety  already,  and  all  within  easy  range  of  voice. 
Price  of  each  song  25  cents. 

"  Florence :  "  A  collection  of  Songs,  by  F.  Boott. 
1.  Iain  weary  ivith  rowing.  2.  Battle  of  the  Baltic  : 
words  by  Campbell.  .3.  Froin  the  close  shut  window, 
(J.R.Lowell).  4.  The  Sands  o'Dee,  (Kingsley's 
"Alton  Locke.")  5.  The  night  is  cairn  and  cloud- 
less, {hon^kWovi.)  6.  Stars  of  the  summer  night, 
(Ditto),  7,  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  {Tennyson).  8. 
Break,  break,  on  thy  cold  grey  stones,  0  sea,  (Ditto). 
25  cts.  each. 

"  Florence  "  is  the  publisher's  fanciful  and  not  in- 
appropriate title  to  this  series  of  some  of  the  shorter 
flights  of  oiu-  townsman,  who  has  for  years  dwelt  in 
the  atmosphere  of  song  in  Florence.  The  subjects 
are  happily  chosen,  the  melodies  for  the  most  part 
natural  and  appropriate,  the  accompaniments  simple 
and  effective.  If  not  strikingly  original  or  imagina- 
tive, they  are  very  graceful,  facile  little  songs,  and 
have  some  of  the  best  elements  of  popularity.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  very  far  to  be  preferred  to  some  of 
the  sweetish,  sentimental  productions  of  the  day, 
which  sell  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  are  famous.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to  put  together  the 
eight  songs,  with  possibly  a  few  more,  in  a  neat  bro- 
chure, which  will  be  quite  acceptable  to  Mr.  Eoott's 
many  friends. 

Nacqui  all  affanno,  and  Non  piu  mesta,  by  Rossini. 
(Pp.  11.  Price  50  cts.)  The  famous  exceedingly 
florid  and  elegant  Introduction  and  Rondo  from  Cen- 
erentola,  in  which  Alboni,  D'Angri,  Adelaide  Phil- 
lipps, and  others,  have  charmed  so  many  audiences. 
This  seems  to  be  an  accurate  and  complete  copy. 

Ah!  for'se  e  lui,  (with  also  English  words),  from 
Veedi's  La  Traviata,  (pp.  13,  75  cts).  This  com- 
prises the  introductory  recitative,  the  Andantino  air, 
and  brilliant  Cabaletta,  with  soprano  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act.  It  is  here  in  the  original  key,  running 
up  to  D  flat  above  the  staff,  and  is  sufflciently  Verdi- 
ish,  requiring  a  singer  trained  to  difficult  vocal  feats. 
The  performance  of  the  Traviata  here  this  week  will 
provoke  not  a  few  to  try  it. 

Six  Songs,  by  JnLES  ScHULnoFF.  Judging  from 
these  two  :  Star  of  my  love,  and  Bright  land  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  bravura  pianist  has  not  the  gift  of  song,  be- 
yond quite  common-place  and  sentimental  melody. 
So  much  the  more  likely,  we  suppose,  are  they  to 
please  the  many ;  besides,  they  are  very  easy. 

Sechs  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  {Six  Songs  without  ivords), 
by  Mendelssohn.  Arranged  for  four  hands,  by 
CzEKNY.    In  7  Books.    Book  L    Pp.23. 

Ditson's  edition  of  the  Lieder,  &.C.,  in  the  original 
form  for  two  hands,  has  for  some  years  been  among 
the  easily  accessible  treasures  of  pianists  in  this 
country.  We  now  have  the  first  set  of  six  of  them, 
conveniently  arranged  for  two   performers,  bringing 


them  within  the  reach  of  more  limited  powers  of 
execution  ;  so  that  the  poetic  character  and  express- 
ion of  each  little  piece  may  be  studied  and  realized 
with  less  thought  of  mere  technical  requirements. 

Sechs  Lieder  de  Schubert  ;  transcribed  for  piano  by 
Stephen  Helleu.     No.  3.  La    Voyageur;  No.  4. 
La  Barcarole.     Pp.  7  and  9. 
These  transcriptions  are  not  immensely  difficult, 
like   those  by  Liszt.      They  simply    bring   all    the 
essential   features   of  both    melody  and  accompani- 
ment, of  these  wondrous  Schubert  songs,  within    the 
grasp  of  an  ordinary  pianist's  two  hands.     That  the 
work   is   artistically  and  truly   done,   the    name   of 
Stephen  Heller  is  sufficient  guaranty. 

ItOiidon. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.— The  old  story ;  Verdi 
rules  the  day  ;  and  the  Musical  World  of  May  16th, 
reports  a  week's  work  briefly  thus  : 

Rigohtto  was  repeated  on  Saturday,  and  Mad.  Bosio 
renewed  her  triumph  of  the  preceding  Thursday. 

On  Tuesday  Lucrezia  Borgia^  and  on  Thursday  {La 
Traviata  being  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the 
indisposition  of  Sig.  Graziani)  Rigoletto  was  given  for 
the  third  time. 

To-night  La  Traviata,  with  Mad.  Bosio  and  Mario 
as  the  heroine  and  hero. 

The  dcbnt  of  Mdlle.  Balfe  is  postponed  to  the  2Sth. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — On  Saturday,  May  9, 
Xiic/a  was  repeated.  Sig.  GiUGLixi  "  gains  new  ad- 
herents nightly,"  and  the  Musical  World  says  : 

Mdlle.  PiccoLOMixi,  by  her  performance  of  Lucia, 
must  have  satisfied  the  most  doubting  that  she  is  not 
the  parrot  some  of  her  disbelievers  would  make  her 
out.  She  has  not  yet  surmounted  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented in  the  opening  cavatinaand  the  last  movement 
of  the  mad  scena  ;  but  we  have  faith  in  her.  and  be- 
lieve her  capable  of  any  effort  to  acquire  perfection  in 
her  art. 

The  event  of  the  following  week  was  the  return  of 
Alboni,  who  made  her  first  appearance  in  II  Bai'hiere, 
with  Herr  Beichardt  as  Alniaviva,  who  though  a 
German  tenor,  is  pronounced  an  admirable  florid  sing- 
er; Sig.  Belletti  as  Figaro;  Beneventano,  Doctor 
Bartolo  ;  and  Vialetti,  Don  Basilic. 

Philharmonic  Society. — The  programme  of  the 
third  concert  was  a  splendid  one,  to-wit : 

PART  I. 

Slnfonia  in  A  minnr.  Nn,  .3 Mendelssohn. 

Aria,  "Zeflaretti  lusinghieri,"  Madame  Novello  (Idomeneo) 

Mozart. 

Overture  in  D  major J   S.  Bach. 

Concerto,  pianoforte,  in  G,  Herr  Rubinstein Rubinstein. 

PART   II. 

Sinfonia  in  F,  No.  8 Beethoven. 

Aria.  Mme.  Novello  (Iphigenie  en  Tauride) Oluck. 

Solos,  pianoforte,  Herr  Kubinstein Rubin.-^tein. 

Overture  (Ber^-geist) Spohr. 

Conductor — Professor  Sterndale  Bennett. 

The  critic  of  the  Times,  however,  condemns  Herr 
Rubinstein,  who  had  just  before  created  a  Parisian 
"sensation,"  in  the  following  strong  language,  which 
we  quote  to  show  how  judgments  differ : 

So  strange  and  chaotic  a  jumble  as  the  concerto  in  G 
defies  anatysis.  To  assert  that  it  is  wanting  in  intel- 
ligible design  would  be  insufficient,  since  not  only  is 
there  no  evidence  of  developement  but  nothing  to 
develope.  ■  Not  a  single  subject,  fit  to  be  designated 
"  phrase"  or  **  melody,"  can  be  traced  throughout  the 
whole  dreary  length  of  the  composition  ;  "while,  to 
atone  for  the  absence  of  every  musical  attribute,  we 
look  in  vain  even  for  what  abounds  in  the  pianoforte 
writings  of  Liszt  and  others  of  the  same  eccentric 
school — viz.,  the  materials  for  displaying  mechanical 
facility  to  aclvant.age.  Herr  Rubinstein's  concerto,  in 
short,  is  quite  as  dull  as  it  is  shapeless  and  confused. 
The  orchestral  accompaniments,  moreover,  betray  the 
hand  of  a  tyro;  anything  more  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory has  rarely  been  committed  to  paper.  The  two 
pieces  without  accompaniments  which  the  Russian 
pianist  introduced  in  the  second  part  of  the  programme 
— a  nocturne  and  a  Polonaise — are  not  much  better. 
In  the  first  something  like  the  shadow  of  a  theme  is 
indicated  ;  but  the  last  is  empty  rhodomontade  from 
end  to  end.  Such  things  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  music ;  and  the  wonder  is  how  so  beautiful  an  art 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  exhibited  in  a  light 
so  unattractive  and  absurd.  As  a  player,  Herr 
Rubinstein  (who,  when  a  mere  boy,  paid  London  a 
visit  in  1843-4)  may  lay  claim  to  "the  possession  of 
extraordinary  manual  dexterity.  His  execution  (more 
particularly  when  he  has  passages  in  octaves  to  per- 
form) is  prodigious,  and  the  difficulties  he  surmounts 
with  apparent  ease  are  manifold  and  astonishing. 
But  his  mechanism  is  by  no  means  invariably  pure ; 
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nor  is  his  niiimicr  of  attn.ckin(j  the  notes  at  all  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  legitimate  tone.  A  pianist 
should  treat  his  instrument  rather  as  a  friend  than  as 
an  enemy,  caress  rather  than  bully  it;  but  Herr 
Rubinstein  seats  himself  at  the  piano  with  a  seeming 
determination  to  punish  it,  and  his  endeavors  to  extort 
the  power  of  an  orchestra  from  that  which  is,  after 
all,  but  an  unpretending  row  of  keys,  hammers,  and 
strings,  result  in  an  exaggeration  of  style  entirely 
antagonistic  to  real  musical  expression. 

ftusii[nl  dflut-dfltal. 

The  stock-holders  of  the  Boston  Music  Plall  had 
their  fifth  annual  meofin};  on  Wednesday.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Hull  for  the  year  past  were  found  to  he 
S8976  56;  the  expenditures,  (including  some  S600 
for  permanent  improvements),  $5170  80;  to  which 
has  to  be  added  interest  on  debt,  S2400,  leaving;  a 
a  clear  profit  of  S1405  76.  The  debt,  originally 
$45,000,  stands  where  it  did  last  year,  at  S40,000. 
The  stock  is  now  represented  by  1011  shares.  The 
old  Directors  were  reelected,  viz. ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Uph.Tm 
{President),  J.  M.  Fessenden,  C.  C.  Perkins,  H.  W. 
Pickering,  Dr.  George  Derby,  E.  D.  Brighara,  and 
Eben  Dale. . .  .The  article  on  "  Musical  Festivities," 
in  our  last  number,  should  have  been  credited  to  the 
Courier. . .  .Sig.  Corelli  sails  for  Italy  on  Wednes- 
day, having  sent  a  large  musical  instrument  before 
him,  and  leaving  behind  a  patriotic  Card,  which  will 
be  found  below.  A  pleasant  journey  to  him,  and  a 
safe  return  to  Boston  in  October! 

The  German  Opera  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy, 
opened  on  Monday  evening  with  the  Fi'ei/schiUz,  and 
not  witli  Martha,  as  at  first  announced.     Fidelia  and 
Auber's  "  Mason  and  Locksmith  "  followed.    A  friend 
in  Philadelphia  writes  :  "You  have  much  to  regret  in 
not  having  visited   onr   Academy  of  Music   during 
the  long  season  it  has  been  enjoying.     You  will  not 
find  Gazzasiga    a  fine    vocalist,  by  any  means,  but 
you  will   recognize  in   her  a   great   genius,  a  lyrical 
Rachel — who  in    Verdi's    Traviata  will  give    a   new 
reading  to  a  character  which   has   already  excited  a 
world-wide  interest.     It  is  a   somewhat   remarkable 
circumstance,  that  during  the  forty-three  opera  nights 
at  the  Academy,  there  has  not  been  one  case  of  '  in- 
disposition,' not  a  single  change  of  programme.    To 
balance  this,  it  is  true,  we  have  had  two  unequivocal 
fiascos — a   .soprano  and   a   tenor — Madame  dePaez 
and  Signor  Giannoni,  each  of  whom  sang  once,  and 
once  only.     The   newspapers    give   you   no  idea   of 
the    enthusiasm    and   splendor    of    the    audiences ; 
strange  to  say,  all  descriptions  have  fallen   short   of 
the   reality,  excepting   Fry's    editorial  in   the   N.  Y. 
Tribune,  which  was   almost   too   much   on  the  other 
side.    Nor  can  you  form  any  conception  of  the  won- 
derful favoritism  achieved  by  Gazzaniga ;  never  was 
an  artist   more  popular  in   our  dull  city;  her  eveyy 
appearance  has  been  a  triumph,  and  on  her  two  ben- 
efit nights  she  literally  had  a  flowery  path  across  the 
stage.". . .  .The  Foyer  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
is  to  be  adorned  with  a  marble  bust   of  Mme.    Gaz- 
zaniga,  by   some   of  her   admirers,   she   having   so 
identified  herself  with  its  inauguration  and  first  bril- 
liant season.     This  is  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  has   placed  the  bust   of  Malibran 
in  La  Scala,  and   of  Rachel   in   the   Theatre  Fran- 
(;aise. . .  .To-day  the  Great  National  Musical   Festi- 
val of  the  Germans  will  commence  at   Philadelphia. 
The   total   number   of  singing   societies   which  will 
participate   will   be   54,  embracing    1505   members. 
The  societies  are  from  the  following  cities  and   bor- 
oughs; New  York,  17 — 650  members;  Philadelphia, 
12 — 334    members;    Baltimore,    8 — 215    members. 
One  society  from  each  of  the  following;  Alexandria, 
Boston,   Brooklyn,   Easton,   Harrisburg,    Hoboken, 
Hartford,  New  Haven,   Reading,    Richmond,  Tren- 
ton,   Washington,   and    Wilmington.      From    Wil- 
liamsburg and  Newark,  2  each. 

Our  Boston  prima  donna,  Elise  Henslek,  is  still 
in  Paris,  where  she  sang  not  long  since  in   the   con- 


cert of  M.  Nicosia,  a  famous  Sicilian  violinist.     Wo 
translate  from  a  French  review  ; 

"  We  admired  at  this  concert  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful young  lady.  Mile.  Hensler,  an  American,  who 
dresses  like  a  Parisienne,  pronounces  like  a  Sienn- 
ese,  and  sing,s  like  a  Neapolitaine.  She  sang  the  air 
from  Rir/oletto — that  air  so  beautiful,  so  melodious, 
but  so  difficult,  and  the  cavatina  from  1  Puritani. 
She  sang  these  two  pieces  with  exquisite  taste,  with 
unimpeachable  precision,  and  above  all  with  an  im- 
mense success.  She  was  applauded,  she  was  re- 
called, and  recalled  again  ;  everybody  asked  who 
this  young  cantatrice  was,  whom  America  had  sent 
us  in  exchange  for  the  great  artists  whom  she  de- 
mands of  the  first  lyric  theatres  upon  our  continent." 
. . .  .Brussels  papers  report  the  fine  impression  made 
upon  a  great  audience  by  our  young  Boston  violin- 
ist, Mr.  J.  P.  Groves,  at  the  last  concert  of  the 
Conservatoire,  (over  which  M.  Fetis  presides),  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  most  promising  pupils  The 
programme  of  this  concert  consisted  of  a  MS.  Sym- 
phony, by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  the  overture  and  cntr' 
antes  to  Meyerbeer's  Struertsee,  solos,  &e.  We  trans- 
late from  two  of  them  ; 

"  A  young  Bostonian,  wlio  presented  the  Aniilo- 
American  type  strongly  pronounced,  executed  the 
first  part  of  the  first  violin  Concerto  by  Vieuxtemps. 
Mr.  Groves  is  a  pupil  of  M.  Leonard,  and  pupil  and 
master  achieved  a  grand  success  for  one  another. 
It  seemed  audacious  for  a  young  man  to  attack  one 
of  the  most  difficult  pieces  for  the  violin;  but  Mr. 
Groves  soon  showed  that  he  was  equal  to  his  terri- 
ble task.  He  places  his  bow  with  a  remarkable  cer- 
tainty, and  executes  full  and  vigorous  passages  with 
the  boldest  manner.  The  bow  bites  the  strings, 
making  them  resound  with  amplitude  and  power,  or 
sets  them  vibrating  with  a  prodigious  rapidity.  Mr. 
Groves  executes  wonders  with  the  left  hand,  while 
the  right  details  and  brilliantly  accentuates  the  mel- 
ody. Here  is  a  yonne  artist  with  a  fair  future  before 
him." — Le  Moniteur  Behje. 

"  Mr.  Groves,  a  second  prize  violin  of  the  class  of 
Mr.  Leonard,  was  warmly  applauded  and  even 
recalled,  —  a  thing  which  does  not  happen  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  as  often  as  it  does 
elsewhere. . .  .Theyouna  virtuoso  showed  remarkable 
qualities  of  mechanism,  and  a  certain  enersy  of 
execution  which  angur  well  for  his  future." — Le 
National, 


%iir^^ri\^t\Xii[Vii%. 


ATHEN^UM    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXinmTIOM  of  Pa1>itiii;!;$  and  Statuary 
by  the    BOSTON  ATHEN/EUM    and   the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  numher 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  AVcrks,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 
Season  tickets  50  cents — Single  admissions  25  cents. 

PARLOR   PICTURES. 

A  SMALL  and  ohoice  Colle<^tion  of  orginal  Italian  pictures, 
in  carved  and  gilt  frrinies  nf  superior  b'lorentine  work- 
manship, are  fi>r  siile  for  h  short  time  at  the  store  of  Horace 
Barnes  &  Co.,  No.  123  Washington  Street. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


A  CARD.— Signor  Coreli,i  begs  leave  to  offer  his  thanks  to 
those  generous  friends  of  Italy  who  have  enabled  him,  by 
their  contributions,  to  present  an  American  cannon  to  the 
fortres.s  of  Alexandria-  He  assure-s  them  that  their  gift  is 
already  on  its  way,  and  will  soon  be  weh^oined  upon  the  fron- 
tier citadel  of  his  country,  as  the  tribute  of  the  frit-nds  of  eon- 
Btitufional  liberty  in  the  new  world  to  the  defenders  of  consti- 
tuiional  government  in  the  old. 

It  will  be  the  novel  office  of  this  cannon  to  announce,  on 
the  borders  of  the  most  despotic  states  of  Europe,  that  the 
citizens  of  ii  democratic  republic,  can  appreciate  and  encourage 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  that  in  the  patriotic  exertions 
of  Victor  Emanuel  and  of  the  Count  Cavour,  they  can  rei  og- 
nize  the  fact  ihat  a  monarch  and  his  enlightened  minister  may 
be  the  best  guardians  of  the  happiness,  the  good  order  and  the 
liberty  of  Northern  Italy.  In  the  present  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  old  despoti.'^ms  to  Sardinia,  its  citizens  will  under- 
stand and  cherisli  the  sympathy  of  the  young  Republic,  with 
its  well  regulated  institutions,  in  the  stability  of  which  is  the 
only  present  hopf  of  freedom  for  Italy. 

Boston,  June  12,  1857. 


Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  KEBTHOVEIV  COI»IiECTION  OF  SA- 
CRED Ml'SIC,  comprising  Theuu's  frnm  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other  emiuent  Composers; — 
and  original  Tunes,  Chantri  and  Anthems.  The  whole  har- 
monized in  four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Organ. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.,  W.  Alpers  and  II.  C.  Timsi.    Price  SI. 

THE  OPERATIC  AL.BUM  ;  a  Collection  of  Muflic 
in  Parts,  for  Ladies'  Ynices.  Intended  particularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
By  E.  Ives,  .Jr.    I'rice  50  cts. 

THE  LYRIC  DRAMA;  a  Collection  of  Choruses  and 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  principal  Operas.  No.  1,  La  Son- 
njimbula.     Now  ready.     Price  50  cts. 

IVearly  Ready :  THE  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditsoii  &  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

i3:.A.IjLET,   ■n.Ar^TS,    Ss   CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH   THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

400  ^Wasliing^tOBi  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

nST-     ID-     COTTOIsT;, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

drngrabhtgs  mtir  |Jaintmgs, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

AND 

manuFjACtursr    or   frames. 

No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS    FOR  SALE 

OIL-   DP_A.I3SrTIIsrC3-S 

From  the  best  American  Arti.stp,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  "VISIT  FREELY. 

Also  materials  for    WATER  COLOR,   CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 

Neio  Music  Book  for  Sabbath  Schools. 

Sabbath   School   Concert  Hymns. 

BY  HODGES  REED,  ESQ. 

With  Oripnnal  and  Selected  Music      This  is  just  the  book  for 
all  Sabbath  Schools.     Price  25  cts  single  ;  5f;2,25  per  doz. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  book  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  prepared  expre.'^:«ly  for  children's  use.  The  hymns  are 
written  to  r,he  cnniprehen.'iion  of  children,  are  all  original,  and 
are  puch  as  children  deliglit  to  sing 

The  tunes,  a  larpe  proportion  of  which  are  original,  haTe 
been  composed  and  arranged  with  ppeciul  reference  to  chil- 
dren's Toices 

Supprinrehdents  and  others  connected  with  the  Sabbath 
School  will  find  this  book  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  use  in  the 
Sabbath  School  Concert  and  other  Sabbath  School  services, 
that  has  yet  been   published.     They  are  invited  to  examine  it. 

The  t:ilented  editor  of  the  Con^rpgntinnalist  speaks  thus  of 
this  hook  :— "  Thi'i  is,  without  exception,  the  best  book  which 
we  have  ever  seen,  for  the  purpose**  indicated  in  its  title.  The 
hymns  nre  all  appropriate — some  exquisitely  and  unusually  bo 
— and  the  music  is  simple  and  effective.  The  book  needs  only 
to  be  known  to  be  nniversally  u.'^ed  " 


PU31L1SHED    BY 

TOHIV  P.  JEAVETT  &  CO., 

No.  117  "Washington  Street Boston, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A  A.  Miner's  Church. ..  .School  Street,  Boston. 

SIGNOR    AUGUSTO    BENBELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  8G  PincUncy  Street. 


ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

i-mi\\n  nf  tljj  1^km  nni  linging, 

IT.    S.    HOTEL,. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PRi 


m 


CHICKERINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awardB  for  their  exhibibion  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


PROM    THE 

Pas£atf)usttt5  ©IjatttrtiiU  jmcffiaiTif  gl«BWtation 

FOE.  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GKANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improyements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FKOM  THE 

American  Institute,  Nbav  York, 

rOK   THE 

BEST    a  R  A  N  D    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1S23,  l^y  JONAS  CmCKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIJtNOS.  Tor  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  haye  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

3vs:-^^.so3ja"io   i:"UB*2:3i?»Xji:ES, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

O  Et  iC3r -iSi.  3?ir    :^  TT  3:  Xj!  33  :E3  EL  , 

WEST  FIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE 
and  in  the  THEORY  OP  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

JSIailufactoi-y,  379  "IVasliiugtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRE    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

S06  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andr6,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

^dwakd^lTbalchT 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway^  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
MADBIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &.C. 


Novello's  ©Eee-Hive. 

A  Collecrion  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

iu  3  Tols.     Ilaud-somely  bound   in  clotb,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  gr2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  Enfflisb  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Spofforth,  Sfevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  afc  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

NovelBo's  Part  SoisBg-ISook. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  Iff2. 
This  work  conf-ists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  beat 
modern  composers — among  others,  JBiehop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  liiQibnuit,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  sepurately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whote,work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cents  per  set. 

Orgjlueats : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  83  cents  each  book. 

TBae  Musical  Tames, 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (in  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Ilymtis,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works  ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  4^,  (Vols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  SI,75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  ITI  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  81,75  ;  Nos.  93  to  1'14,  (Vols.  V  and  VI).  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  S^I,75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  iu  pnper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVEL.1LO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Sijuare,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Eitstnittorof  ti)£piano-^oitf,  ©rcjan  &?^armoit5, 

3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  weeli ;  9p30  per  quarter  oiVi  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PAKIS  PIRBT  PEIZE  riANO-POKTES. 


MANUFACXUItERS  OP 

Grand,   Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 


--^--^.AitS  — AT    THE — 

Great  Universal  Bxltibition  at  Pai-iis,  Iu  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded    to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES', by  a  Jury  composeil  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen : 
Joseph  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof  Halevt,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  Hector  Beklioz,  Professor  of  filusio 
and  Member  of  ihe  Jury  of  the  London  Eshibition  ;   Prof. 
Marloye,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1849  ;  M.  RoEl-Ell,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Forles,  Paris  ;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof.  Feus,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

-A.    nVEEID^^L 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  lioston  Piauo-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1S53,  and  I'WO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 
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FROM    THE    IlSnS". 

[From  the  German  of  Gruen.] 

'Tis  time  to  sleep  ; — but,  ah  !  the  frenzied  woes 

And  wails  of  Nature,  here,  forbid  repose. 

Beneath  my  window,  ghostly  and  sublime. 

The  crashing  cataract  on  the  rock  beats  time  ! 

Unseasonable  music  !  what  can  I 

But  wake  and  hear  the  juggling  melody  ? — 

Monotonous,  yet  strangely  mingling  tones, 

Like  harp-strains  now,  and  now  like  thunder-groans  ! 

Rattling  of  wheels  was  that  ?   an  army's  tread  ? 

Or  clattering  mills  that  grind  thy  daily  bread  ? 

Heard  I  the  anvils,  forging  iron  arms  ? 

Heard  I  the  organ's  heart-dissolving  charms  ? 

The  post-horn's  peal  that  draws  thee  far  away  ? 

The  murmur  of  the  woods  that  bids  thee  stay  ? 

The  chime  of  bells  that  calls  to  prayer  !  the  boom 

Of  the  dead-march,  escorting  to  the  tomb  ! — 

Emblem  of  life  !   all  foam  and  smoke  and  spray, 

And  yet  to  sleep  and  dream  it  singeth  thee  away  ! 

c.  T.  B. 
<    II    I 

{Continued  from  last  week.] 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Handel. 

From  An  Account  of  the  Handel  Commemoration  in 
AVestminster  Abbey,  in  1784. 

BY    CHARLES   liUKNEY,   MUS.   DOC,  F.  R.  S." 

It  is  now  too  late  to  determine  who  was  the 
aggressor  in  this  long  and  ruinous  war;  perhaps 
Handel  exercised  his  power  too  roujrhly,  and 
Senesino  was  too  impatient  oi'  control.  "  Perhaps 
too,  the  noliility  carried  their  resentment  too  far, 
in  setting  up  another  opera  to  the  ruin  of  a  man 
of  such  uncommon  worth  and  abilities;  and,  per- 
haps, if  Handel's  temper  had  at  all  resembled  liis 
finger,  in  He.Kibility,  a  reconciliation  miglit  have 
been  effected  on  no  very  mortifying  or  dishonor- 
able terms.  It  is  painfiil  to  dwell  on  this  part  of 
his  life,  which  was  one  continued  tissue  of  losses 
and  misfortunes.  He  produced  thirty  operas 
between  the  year  1721  and  1740;  yet,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Academy,  in  1729,  none  were 
attended  with  the  success  that  was  due  to  their 


intrinsic  and  superior  merit,  though  some  of  the 
best  were  posterior  to  tliat  period.  Neglect  and 
opposition  conspired  to  rob  him  at  once  of  health, 
fame,  and  fortune  I 

Indeed  the  breach  with  the  Academy  and 
enmity  to  Senesino,  may  with  truth  be  said  to 
have  had  some  effect  on  his  later  Dramatic  com- 
positions. Senesino  had  so  noble  a  voice  and 
manner  of  singing,  was  so  admirable  an  actor, 
and  in  such  high  favor  with  the  public,  that 
besides  the  real  force  and  energy  of  his  perform- 
ance, tliere  was  an  additional  weight  and  import- 
ance given  to  whatever  he  sung,  by  the  elevated 
situation  in  which  he  stood  with  the  audience.  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  several  masters,  and 
persons  of  judgment  and  probity,  who  perfectly 
remembering  his  performance  and  its  effects  on 
themselves  aud  the  public,  assured  me,  that  none 
of  the  great  singers,  who  have  since  visited  this 
country,  ever  gave  such  exipiisite  pleasure  and 
heart-felt  satisfaction  as  Senesino ;  who,  without 
high  notes  or  rapid  execution,  by  tlie  majesty  and 
dignity  of  his  person,  gestures,  voice,  and  expres- 
sion, captivated  more,  though  he  surprised  less, 
than  Farinelli,  Caffarelli,  Conti  detto  Gizziello, 
Carestini,  or  any  of  their  immediate  successors. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  composer  to  set  a  song  to 
music  without  thinking  of  the  talents  an<l  abilities 
of  the  singer  who  is  to  perform  it,  and  casting  the 
air  in  his  particular  calibre. 

The  singers  engaged  and  employed  by  Handel, 
after  the  schism  of  Senesino,  brouglit  over  a  new 
st}de  of  singing,  and  were  possessed  of  vocal  feats 
of  activity  to  which  he  was  never  partial ;  it  has, 
however  been,  I  think,  unjustly  said,  that  the 
operas  he  composed  after  the  (juarrel  "  have  so 
little  to  recommend  them,  tliat  few  would  take 
them  for  tlic  worlc  of  the  same  author."  Can 
that  severe  sentence  be  reconciled  to  judgment, 
truth,  ISnd  candor,  in  speaking  of  Lotharius; 
Ariadne,  Alcina,  Berenice,  Ariodante,  Xerxes, 
and  Faramond  ?  The  voice  part  of  his  songs  was 
generally  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  his 
singers,  and  it  must  be  owned,  tliat,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  those  of  his  late  operas,  and  oratorios, 
were  not  possessed  of  great  powers  either  of  voice, 
taste,  expression,  or  execution.*  Yet  so  un- 
bounded were  his  orchestra  resources,  that  he 
never  failed  making  judges  of  Music  ample 
amends  for  deficiencies  of  voice  or  talents  in  a 
singer,  by  the  richness  and  ingenuity  of  his 
aecompanimerits.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said, 
that  his  best  vocal  tlioughts,  or  melodies,  seem  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  troop  for  which  he 

*  Carestini,  Conti  detto  Gizziello,  and  Cafferello, 
were  all  great  singers,  in  a  new  style  of  execution, 
which  Handel  was  unwilling  to  flatter.  Verdi,  praii, 
which  was  constantly  encored  during  the  whole  run  of 
Alcina,  was,  at  first,  sent  back  to  Handel  by  Carestini, 
as  unfit  for  him  to  sing ;  upon  which  he  went,  in  a 
great  rage,  to  his  house,  and  in  a  way  which  few  com- 
posers, except  Plandel,  ever  ventured  to  accost  a  first- 
singer,  cries  out:  "You  toe!  don't  I  know  better  as 
your  seluf,  vaat  is  pest  for  you  to  sing?  If  you  vill 
not  sing  all  de  song  vaat  I  give  you,  I  villnot  pay  you 
ein  stiver." 

His  government  of  singers  was  certainly  somewhat 
despotic :  for,  upon  Cuzzoni  insolently  refusing  to 
sing  his  admirable  air.  Falsa  Imagine,  in  Olho,  he 
told  her  that  he  always  knew  she  was  a  very  Devil ; 
but  that  he  should  now  let  her  know,  in  her  turn,  that 
YiQw^s  Beelzebub,  i\\QPritice  of  the  Devils,  And  then, 
taking  her  up  by  the  waist,  swore,  if  she  did  not 
immediately  obey  his  orders,  he  would  throw  her  out 
of  the  window. 


composed,  in  1727,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Senesino,  Boschi,  Cuzzoni,  and  Faustina,  all 
possessed  of  such  diffei-ent  kinds  of  excellence,  as 
might  have  supported,  and  sung  into  favor,  the 
worst  Music  that  ever  was  composed.  Tliere  are 
airs  in  Sirde,  which  have  much  merit  of  a  ditl'erent 
kind  from  that  which  all  candid  judges  readily 
allow  him  :  for  Non  vi  piacque  inr/iuxti  Dei,  sung 
l)y  Faustina,  and  Degr/io  morire  o  xtelle,  by  Sene- 
sino, in  that  opera,  are  songs  with  quiet  accom- 
paniments ill  the  style  of  the  most  capital  modern 
Airs,  in  which  the  singer  and  the  poet  arc  equally 
respected.  These  were  composed  in  1728,  about 
the  time  that  Vinci  and  Hasse  had  begun  to  thin 
and  simplify  accompaniment,  as  well  as  to  polish 
melody.  In  the  first  of  these  Airs  the  voice-part 
is  beautiful  and  a  cariecaa  for  a  great  singer;  in 
the  second,  tlie  effects  by  modulation  and  broken 
sentences  of  melody  are  truly  pathetic  and 
theatrical:  tlie  first  violin  admirably  filling  up  the 
chasms  in  the  principal  melody,  while  the  second 
violin,  tenor,  and  bass,  are  murmuring  in  the 
subdued  accompaniment  of  iterated  notes  in 
modern  songs.  By  these  two  Airs  it  appears  that 
Handel,  who  had  always  more  solidity  and 
contrivance  than  his  cotemporaries,  penetrated 
very  far  into  those  regions  of  taste  and  refinement 
at.  which  his  successors  only  arrived,  by  a  slow 
progress,  half  a  century  after. 

We  shall  now  quit  his  dramatic  transactions, 
and  confine  this  narration  to  such  incidents  as  gave 
rise  to  the  composition  and  public  jierfbrmance  of 
his  Oratorios,  which  being  in  our  own  language, 
have  chiefl}'  endeared  him  to  the  nation. 

Sacred  dramas,  or  Oi-atorios,  are  of  great 
antiquity  in  Italy,  if  that  title  be  allowed  to  the 
legendary  tales,  mysteries,  and  moralities,  in  which 
hymns,  psalms,  songs,  and  choruses,  were  inci- 
dentally introduced ;  but  the  first  regular  sacred 
Drama  that  was  wholly  sung,  and  in  which  the 
Dialogue  was  carried  on  in  Recitative,  was  entitled 
Anima  e  Corpo ;  it  was  set  to  music  by  Emilio 
del  Cavalieri,  and  first  performed  at  Rome,  in 
February,  1600,  the  same  year  as  secular  musical 
Dramas,  or  Operas,  had  their  beginning  at 
Florence.  The  Sacred  Dramas,  which,  during 
the  last  century,  were  peribrmed  in  tlie  churches 
and  convents  ijf  Italy,  and  generally  in  action, 
are  innumerable ;  but  the  title  of  Oratorio  was 
first  given  to  this  species  of  Mi/stenj  in  J\lu,iic,  by 
Francesco  Balducci,  about  1G4.5,  after  which  time 
it  became  the  general  term  for  such  productions.* 
Indeetl  it  appears  from  the  Drammaturgia  of  Italy, 
that  more  JDramme  Sucre,  or  Rappresentazioni 
Musiccdi,  on  religious  subjects,  were  performed  at 
Palermo,  and,  even  Naples,  during  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  beginning  of  this,  than 
secular.  At  the  church  of  S.  Oirnlamo  della 
Carila,  and  La  Cliiesa  Nuovn,  at  Rome,  Ora- 
torios are  still  constantly  performed  on  Sundays, 
from  All-Saints  day  till  Palm-Sunday,  and  on  all 
festivals ;  and  the  conservatorios  at  Venice  are 
still  constant  in  the  use  of  these  Dramas. 

Esther,  composed  for  the  duke  of  Chandos,  in 
1720,  was  the  first  Oratorio  which  Handel  set  to 
music.     And  eleven  years  after  its  performance 

*  Quadrio,  Sioria  d'onna  Poesia,  torn.  v.  p.  495. 
The  word  Oratorio  hail  its  origin  from  the  early 
introduction  of  a  more  artificial  kind  of  music  than 
canto  fermo,  or  the  mass  in  a  constant  chorus  of  four 
parts,  at  the  Oratory  of  San  Filippo  Neri,  at  Rome, 
who  died  1.595. 
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at  Cannons,  a  copy  of  the  score  havinsj  been 
obtained,  it  was  represented,  in  action,  by  th». 
Children  of  his  Majesty's  Chapel,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Gates,  master  of  the  boys,  in  James- 
street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  February 
23,  1731*  The  Chorus,  consisting  of  performers 
from  the  Chapel-Royal  and  Westminster-Abbey, 
was  placed  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
between  the  stage  and  orchestra ;  and  the  instru- 
mental parts  were  chiefly  performed  by  Gentlemen 
who  were  members  of  "the  Philharmonic  Society. 
After  this,  it  was  performed  by  the  same  singers 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  which  is  said  to  have 
first  suggested  to  Handel  the  idea  of  bringing 
Oratorios  on  the  stage.  And  in  1 732,  Esther  was 
performed  at  the  Haymarket,  Ten  Nights.  In 
March,  1733,  Deborah  was  first  g^^■en  to  tlie 
public;  and  in  April  Esther  was  again  exhibited 
at  the  same  theatre.  It  was  during  these  early 
performances  of  Oratorios,  that  Handel  fii-st  grati- 
fied the  ])ul)lic  by  the  performance  of  Concertos 
on  the  organ,  a  s])ecies  of  Music  wholly  of  his  own 
invention,f  in  which  he  usually  introduced  an 
e.\terapore  fugue,  a  diafiason-pioce,  or  an  adagio, 
manifesting  not  only  the  wonderful  fertility  and 
readiness  of  his  invention,  but  the  mo.st  pcrfi'ct 
accuracy  and  neatness  of  e.xecution.J 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1733,  that  he  went  to 
the  university  of  O.xfbrd,  on  occasion  of  a  public 
act,  taking  with  him  Carestini,  Strada,  and  his 
opera  band  :  at  this  solemnity  he  had  the  Oratorio 
oi  Athalia  performed  in  the  public  theatre,  where 
he  opened  the  organ  in  such  a  manner  as  aston- 
ished every  hearer.  The  late  Mr.  Michael 
Christian  Festing,  and  Dr.  Arne,  who  were 
present,  both  assured  me,  that  neither  themselves, 
nor  any  one  else  of  their  acquaintance,  had  ever 
before  heard  such  extempore,  or  such  premedi- 
tated i)la)ing,  on  that  or  any  other  instrument. 

In  the  Lent  of  1734,  he  performed  Esther, 
Dehorah,  and  Athalia,  at  Covent-Garden ;  and  in 
1735,  Esther,  Acts  and  Galatea,  and  Alexander's 
Feast,  lor  the  first  time.  In  1 738,  Israel  in  Egypt, 
and  1739,  xUlegro  ed  il  Penseroso.  Dui-ing  these 
last  two  years  the  Opera-house  was  shut,  and 
Handel's  affairs  were  at  this  time  so  deranged, 
that  he  was  under  constant  apprehensions  of 
being  arrested  by  Del  P6,  the  husband  of  Strada. 
This  stimulated  his  friends  to  persuade  him  to 
have  a  benefit ;  and,  in  following  their  advice,  he 
received  such  testimonies  of  public  favor  at  the 
Opera-house,  in  the  Haymarket,  March  28,  1738, 
as  proved  extremely  lucrative  :  for,  besides  every 
usual  part  of  the  house  being  uncommonly 
crowded,  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  five  hundred 
persons  of  rank  and  fashion  were  discovered  on  the 
stage,  which  was  formed  into  an  amphitheatre.§ 

In  1740,  the  Oratorio  of  Saul  was  perfonned, 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln-Inn- 
Fields ;  and  from  this  period,  Handel  may  be  said 
to  have  devoted  his  labors  solely  to  the  service  of 
the  church ;  as,  except  his  grand  Concertos  for 
Violins,  and  the  Fire-worL  Music,  for  the  7ehce 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  1 748,  I  remember  no  other 
compositions  than  Oratorios,  that  were  either 
performed  or  published  by  him.f 

*  This  Oratario,  and  Athalia,  seem  both  to  have 
been  taken  from  Racine's  two  celebrated  tra!»edies  of 
Esther  and  Athalie,  written  for  music,  and  performed 
at  the  convent  of  St.  Cyr,  founded  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  Nothing,  however,  but  the  Choruses  of 
these  sacred  Dramas  was  ever  sung  in  l''rance,  nor 
was  the  music  of  these  Choruses  set  b}'  Lulli,  as 
inadvertently  asserted  in  the  former  Life  of  Handel. 
Indeed,  Lulli,  unluckily,  died  two  years  before  the 
first  of  these  tragedies  was  represented ;  that  is,  in 
1687,  and  Esther  was  not  performed  at  St.  Cyr,  till 
1689 

t  Rameau's  Livre  de  Pieces  de  Clavecin  en  Concerts, 
did  not  appear  till  1741. 

X  The  favorite  movement,  at  the  end  of  his  second 
organ-concerto,  was  long  called  the  Minuet  in  the 
Oratorio  of  Esther,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  first  heard  in  the  concerto  which  he  played 
between  the  parts  of  that  Oratorio. 

^  This  performance  was  called  an  Oratorio :  but  in 
examining  the  printed  book  of  the  words,  with  which 
I  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Belcher,  one  of  Handel's 
few  surviving  friends,  it  appears  that  this  exhibition 
was  miscellaneous  :  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sacred 
and  profane,  of  English  and"  Italian  Airs  and  Reci- 
tatives, without  the  least  connection  either  in  the 
words  or  music. 

1  From  1740,  when  he  totally  quitted  the  Opera- 


Durinn-  the  first  years  of  his  retreat  from  the 
Opera  stage,  the  profits  arising  from  the  perform- 
ance of  Oratorios  were  not  sufficient  to  indemnify 
his  losses ;  and  it  would  remain  a  ])erpetual  stigma 
on  the  taste  of  the  nation,  if  it  sliould  be  recorded, 
that  his  "  Messiah,"  that  truly  noble  and  sublime 
work,  was  not  only  ill-attended,  but  ill-received, 
on  its  first  performance  in  1741,  were  its  miscar- 
riage not  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  resentment 
of  the  many  great  personages  whom  he  had 
offended,  in  refusing  to  compose  for  Senesino,  by 
whom  he  thought  himself  aft'ronted  ;  or  even  for 
the  opera,  unless  that  singer  were  dismissed ; 
which  inflexibility  being  construed  into  insolence, 
was  the  cause  of  poweH'ul  op])Ositions  that  were' 
at  once  oppressive  and  mortifying. 

Handel  had  been  so  unfortunate  in  all  his 
attempts  to  carry  on  operas  at  the  three  several 
theatres  of  the  Haymarket,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
and  Covent-Garden,  in  opposition  to  his  former 
protectors,  the  members  of  tiie  Royal  Academy, 
that  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  dravinng 
out  of  the  funds  ten  thousand  pounds,  v/hich  he 
liad  lodged  there  in  his  more  prosperous  days ; 
and  still  Strada,  Moutagnana,  and  other  singers 
employed  in  his  last  operas  were  unpaid,  and 
obliged  to  quit  this  country  with  promissory  notes 
instead  of  cash. 

Handel,  however,  who  was  a  man  of  strict  pro- 
bity, and  accustomed  to  pay  his  peiformers  not  only 
honestly,  but  generously,  discharged  these  debts 
very  honorably,  as  scon  as  he  was  able. 

It  was  after  these  repeated  miscarriages,  and  a 
very  severe  illness,  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
on  by  the  joint  effects  of  anxietv',  mortification, 
distress,  and  disappointment,  that  he  went  to  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  try  whether  his  Oratorios  would 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  prejudice   and  enmity  in 
that  kingdom.     Pope,  on  this  occasion  personify- 
ing the    Italian    Opera,  put   into  her  mouth   the 
following  well-known  lines,  which   she   addresses 
to  the  goddess  of  Dulness. 
"Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  !  Giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  hands ; 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  comes. 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums. 
Arrest  him,  empress  ;  or  you  sleep  no  more — 
She  heard  ; — and  drove  liim  to  the  Hibernian  shore."* 

On  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  with  equal  judgment 
and  hunranity,  he  began  by  performing  the 
"Messiah,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  prison. 
This  act  of  generosity  and  benevolence  met  with 
universal  approbation,  as  well  as  liis  music  ;  which, 

stage,  to  1751,  he  produced  fifteen  original  Oratorios, 
and  adapted  English  words  to  the  music  of  a  serenata, 
or  morality.  7/  Trionfo  del  Temjjo,  (the  Triumph  of 
Time  and  'Truth)  which  he  had  set  to  Italian  words, 
at  Pvome,  1709.  Of  these,  the  Messiah,  Samson,  and 
Jndus  Maecah(cus,  were  sure  to  fill  the  house  whenever 
they  were  performed ;  but  though  the  rest  are  hazard- 
ous, and  fluctuating  in  favor,  yet  there  is  no  one  of 
them  which  an  exquisite  and  darling  singer,  such  as 
Mrs.  Sherridan,  or  Mrs.  Bates,  could  not  render 
important  and  attractive. 

*  When  Handel  went  through  Chester,  in  his  way 
to  Ireland,  this  year,  1741,  I  was  at  the  public  school 
in  that  city,  and  very  well  remember  seeing  him 
smoke  a  pipe,  over  a  dish  of  coffee,  at  the  Exchange- 
Coffee-house  ;  for  being  extremely  curious  to  see  so 
extraordinary  a  man,  I  watched  him  narrowly  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  Chester;  which,  on  account  of  the 
wind  being  unfavorable  for  his  embarking  at  Park- 
gate,  was  several  days.  During  this  time,  he  applied 
to  Mr.  Baker,  the  organist,  my  first  music-master,  to 
know  whether  there  were  any  choirmen  in  the  cathe- 
dral who  could  sing  a^  .srf/Ad;  as  he  wished  to  prove 
some  books  that  had  been  hastily  transcribed,  by  try- 
ing the  choruses  which  he  intended  to  perform  in  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Baker  mentioned  some  of  the  most  likely 
singers  then  in  Chester,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  print- 
er of  the  name  of  Janson,  who  had  a  good  bass  voice, 
and  w|as  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  choir.  At 
this  time  Harry  Alcock,  a  good  player,  was  the  first 
violin  at  Chester,  which  was  then  a  very  musical 
place ;  for  besides  public  performances,  Mr.  Prebend- 
ary Prescott  had  a  weekly  concert,  at  which  he  w.-rs 
able  to  muster  eighteen  or  twenty  performers,  gentle- 
men, and  professors.  A  time  was  fixed  for  this  pri- 
vate rehearsal  at  the  Golden  Falcon,  where  Handel 
was  quartered ;  but,  alas  !  on  trial  of  the  chorus  in 
the  "  Messiah  :  "  And  with  his  stripes  are  we  healed, 
poor  Janson,  after  repeated  .attempts,  failed  so  egre- 
giously,  that  Handel  let  loose  his  great  bear  upon 
him;  and  after  swearing  in  four  or  "five  languages, 
cried  out  in  broken  English;  "You  shcauntrel'!  tit 
not  you  dell  me  dat  you  could  sing  at  soite  ?  "  "  Yes, 
sir,"  says  the  printer,  "  and  so  I  can  ;  but  not  at  first 
sight. 


after  spending  some  time  in  the  discipline  of  his 
troops,  was  admiraljly  performed,  with  Dubourg 
for  leader,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Cibber  to  sing:  He 
loas  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  This  air,  the 
first,  perhaps,  in  our  language,  has  been  often 
sung  by  Italian  singers  of  the  greatest  abilities, 
but  never,  I  believe,  in  a  manner  so  truly  touch- 
ing to  an  Englishman,  as  by  Mrs.  Cibber  for 
whom  it  was  originally  composed ;  and  whose 
voice,  tliough  a  mere  thread,  and  knowledge  of 
music,  inconsiderable  ;  yet,  by  a  natural  pathos, 
and  perfect  conception  of  the  words,  she  often 
penetrated  the  heart,  wlicn  others,  with  infinitely 
greater  voice  and  skill,  could  only  reach  the  ear.* 
[To  be  continued.] 


Mile.  Victoire  Balfe. 
This  young  English  singer,  the  daughter  we 
believe  of  Balfe,  the  composer,  made  her  debut 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  on  the  28th  of  last 
month.  We  copy  an  account  of  it  from  the 
Daily  News. 

Mile.  Victoire  Balfic  made  her  deliut  last 
night  at  the  Lyceum  in  the'  ijonnamhula,  and  a 
more  triumphant  first  appearance,  or  one  that 
promises  a  more  brilliant  career,  has  rarely  been 
witnessed.  'It  e.xcited  very  great  interest  in  our 
musical  circles,  not  only  from  the  name  the  v'oung 
lady  bears,  but  from  what  had  been  heard  re- 
specting her  qualities  and  talents  ;  and  the  thea- 
tre consequently  was  filled  to  overflowing,  every 
place  in  every  part  of  the  house  having  been 
taken  days  ago.  The  youthful  debutante  had  a 
most  cordial  reception,  which  she  acknowledged 
tastefully,  but  very  timidly.  Her  agitation,  in- 
deed, was  extreme  :  it  was  easy  to  understand 
her  feelings,  and  impossible  not  to  sympathize 
with  them.  A  young  girl  of  twenty,  who  not 
only  had  never  faced  the  public  gaze,  but  had 
never  even  been  heard  beyond  the  circle  of  her 
family  and  intimate  friends — who  must  have  felt 
that  her  most  terrible  trial  was  begun,  and  that 
the  ne.xt  few  minutes  would  determine  the  fate  of 
her  whole  future  life,  and  fill  her  parents  with 
happiness,  or  blight  their  fondest  hopes — must 
have  been  in  a  state  of  mind  sufficient,  one  would 
think,  to  paralyze  all  her  faculties.  But  she 
supported  herself  bravely.  Nothing  could  be 
more  winning  than  her  whole  aspect.  Her  beau- 
ty is  remarkable  ;  and  in  her  pretty  attire,  with 
her  innocent  looks  and  simplicity  of  manner,  she 
was  the  very  ideal  of  the  rustic  heroine.  She 
spoke  her  first  phrases  of  recitative,  in  addressing 
her  young  companions,  in  a  voice  of  the  most 
musical  s'weetness ; 'and  when  she  came  to  the  air: 
Come  per  me  sereno,  so  beautifully  expressive  of 
overflowing  happiness,  she  gave  it  with  a  warmth 
and  joyousness,  revelling  in  a  profrision  of  the 
most  brilliant  fioriture,  which  drew  thunders  of 
applause  from  every  part  of  the  house.  From 
that  moment  she  must  have  felt  assured  of  her 
success,  for  her  tremor  disapjieared  and  she  was 
able  to  give  full  scope  to  her  powers,  and  to  show 
her  genius  as  an  actress  as  well  as  a  singer.  In 
the  scene  where  Aniina  is  exposed  to  the  atten- 
tions of  the  gallant  Count,  which  give  umbrage  to 
her  moody  swain,  and  the  little  lovers'  quarrel 
and  reconciliation  which  ensue,  she  charmed  the 
audience  bj-  the  pretty,  delicate  touches  which 
she  threw  into  her  bye  play.  When  the  first  act 
closed  she  was  t'vvice  called  before  the  curtain. 
In  the  second  act  she  was  still  more  successful, 
when  her  powers  of  strong  and  passionate  ex- 
pression were  shown ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  act 
she  was  again  twice  called  for,  even  more  vehe- 
mently than  before.  But  it  was  in  the  last  act 
that  her  great  triumph  was  achieved.  Amina's 
meek  and  gentle  endurance  of  her  lover's  ci-uel 
taunts  and  reproaches  was  beautifully  rendered ; 

*  One  night,  while  Handel  was  in  Duhhn,  Dubourg 
having  a  solo  part  in  a  song,  and  a  close  to  make,  ad 
libitum,  he  wandered  about  in  dift'crcnt  keys  a  great 
while,  and  seemed  indeed  a  little  be\\ildered,  and  un- 
certain of  his  original  key — but,  at  length,  coming  to 
the  shake,  which  was  to  terminate  his  long  close, 
Handel,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience,  and 
augmentation  of  applause,  cried  out  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  theatre: 
**  You  are  welcome  home,  Mr.  Dubourg !  " 
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and  the  sleep-walking  scene,  when  she  descends 
from  the  luill,  never  was  made  more  deeply  pa- 
thetic, even  by  Jenny  Lind  herself.  The  final 
air :  Ahy  non  giunfje,  was  a  blaze  of  brilliant  ex- 
ecution, expressing,  more  eloquently  than  any 
■words  could  do,  the  fulness  of  j"oy  and  rapture. 
When  the  opera  was  concluded,  the  audience 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  admiration  and  de- 
light. The  curtain  fell  amid  deafening  applause. 
The  }'oung  pertbriner  had  to  come  forward  three 
times,  in  compliance  with  reiterated  calls,  and, 
each  time,  was  received  with  acclamations,  waving 
of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  showers  of  bo- 
quets.  Her  success  is  of  the  most  solid  descrip- 
tion, for  it  is  founded  on  sterling  qualities.  Her 
voice  is  a  perfect  organ — a  true  soprano,  full, 
round,  sweet  and  powerful,  with  that  indescriba- 
ble thrilling  quality  which  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  hearer.  Her  powers  have  received  the  high- 
est cultivation  that  education  can  bestow ;  but 
she  is,  moreover,  an  artist  of  nature's  own  ma- 
king ;  for,  without  the  rarest  gifts  of  genius,  she 
could  not  have  been  made  what  she  is  by  all  the 
education  in  the  world. 

She  was  admirably  supported  by  Gardoni,  who 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  shared  in  the 
triumph  which  he  so  zealously  assisted  her  to 
gain.  Ronconi,  too,  with  excellent  feeling,  took, 
for  her  sake,  the  cliaracter  of  the  Count,  though 
it  is  a  part  beneath  his  professional  rank,  and 
performed  it  with  great  care  and  happy  effect. 


[From  the  Philadelphii  Bulletin,  June  11.] 

DER  FBEISCHUETZ.' 

"  Freischuetze  —  fvi"shut'  zai.  m.  (n.  pi— d )  — free  archer, 
one  who  u^ea  cbiirmed  balk'ts."' — [Oelsc/ilagcr^s  Pronouncing 
German  Dictionary^  -p.  150.] 

Air—"  The  Pope  he  leads  a  jolly  life." 

"Wie  geht's,  my  frents — if  you'll  allow, 
I  sings  you  right  avay  shoost  now 
Some  dretful  sdories  vitch  dey  calls 
Der  Freischuetz,  or,  de  Magic  Balls. 

Wohl  in  Bohemian  land  it  cooms, 
"Where  folk  drinks  prandy  mate  of  plooms  ; 
Deie  lifed  ein  Yager — Kaspar  Schmit, 
Who  shot  mit  goons  und  nefer  hit. 

Und  dere  vas  one  old  Yager,  who 
Says,  '*  Kaspar,  dis  vill  nefer  do  ; 
If  you  should  miss  on  trial  day, 
Dere'l  be  de.tyfel  den  to  pay. 

*'  If  you  do  miss,  you  shtupid  goose, 
Dere'l  be  de  donnerwetter  loose  ; 
For  you  shant  have  mine  taughter's  hand, 
Nor  pe  de  Hertshog's  yagersmann." 

It  coomed  pefore  de  day  vas  set, 
Dat  all  de  chaps  togeder  met, 
Und  Kaspar  iired  his  bix  and  missed, 
Und  all  de  gals  cot  round  and  hissed. 

Dey  laughed  pefore  and  hissed  pehind  ; 
Put  one  chap  (Max)  says,  "  Never  mind  ! 
I  dells  you  what,  you  stuns  'em  alls, 
If  yoost  you  shoot  mit  magic  palls." 

"  De  magic  palls — oh  vot  is  dat !  " 
*'  I  got  dem  in  mine  hoonting  hat ; 
De'r  plack  as  kohl  und  shoot  so  true, 
Oh  dems  de  sort  of  palls  fur  you, 

"  You  see  dat  eagle  flyin'  high, 
Ein  hoondrcd  miles  up  in  de  sky  ? 
Shoot  at  dat  eagle  mit  your  bix, 
You  kills  him  dead  as  doonderblix." 

*'  I  ton't  pelieve  de  dings  you  say," 
"  You  fool,"  says  Max,  "  den  plaze  avay  !" 
He  plazed  avay,  ven  sure  as  blood, 
Down  coom  de  eagle  in  de  mud. 

"  O  icas  ist  (I<isr'  said  Kaspar  Schmit. 
it  Yy — dat's  de  eagle  vat  you  hit. 
You  kills  um  vhen  you  plaze  avay ; 
But  dat's  a  ting  you  nix  ferstay. 

'•  Und  you  moost  go  to  make  dem  palls 
To  de  Wolf's  Glen  ven  mitnight  falls  ; 
Dow  knowst  de  shpot  ? — alone  and  late"— 
**  O  yaw — I  knows  him  f/anz  foost  rate." 

_  "  But  denn  I  does  not  likes  to  go 
Among  dem  dings."     Says  Max,  •'  Ach  sho  ! 
I'll  help  you  fix  dem  tyfel  chaps  ; 
Like  a  goot  fellow — take  some  schnapps  ! 

*'  (HilfZamicl!  hilf!) — Here,  trink  some  more !" 
Den  Max  vent  shtomping  roundt  de  floor, 
Und  comed  his  hoomboogs  ofer  Schmit, 
Till  Kasp.  said  '*  Nun — ich  gehe  mit  !** 

All  in  de  finster  mitternockt. 

When  oder  folks  in  shleep  vas  locked, 


Down  in  de  WolfsachlucM  Max  did  try 
His  tyfel-strikes  und  hexcrei. 

Mit  skools  und  pones  he  made  a  ring, 
De  howls  uuil  spooks  pegin  to  sing; 
Und  all  de  tyfcls  under  ground 
Coom  breaking  loose  and  rushing  round. 

Den  Kaspar  coonis  along  ;  says  he, 
"  Mein  Got !  what  dings  is  dis  I  see  ! 
I  tinks  de  fery  tyfel  und  all 
Moost  help  to  make  dem  magic  pall. 

**  I  vish  dat  I  had  nix  cum  rous, 
Und  shtaid  mineself  in  ped  to  house." 
*'  HUf  Zamlel !  "  cried  Max,  "  you  whelp  ! 
You  red  Dootch  tyfel — coom  und  help  !  " 

Denn  up  dere  coomed  a  tredfull  shtorm, 
De  todtengrips  aroundt  did  schwarm ; 
De  howl  joomped  oop  und  flapt  his  vings, 
Und  turned  his  liet  like  avery  dings. 

Up  troo  de  groundt  here  coomed  a  pot, 
Mit  leadt  und  dings  to  make  de  shot ; 
Und  h(X!!lisch  fire  in  crimson  plaze, 
Und  awful  schmells  like  Schweitzer  kees*. 

Across  de  scene  a  pine  shtick  flew, 
!Mit  seferal  jail-pirds  fastent  to, 
Six  treadful  jail-pirds,  mit  deir  vings 
Tied  to  de  shticks  mit  magic  shtrings. 

All  tvoo  de  air,  all  in  a  row, 

Die  wilde  Jagd  vas  seen  to  go  ; 

De  hounts  und  deer  all  made  of  pone, 

Und  hoonted  by  a  skilleton. 

Dere  coomed  de  dretful  shpectre  pig 
Who  shpitten  fire,  avay  did  dig ; 
Und  fiery  drocks  und  tyfel-snake 
A  scootin  troo  de  air  tid  preak. 

But  Max  he  tidn't  mind  dem  alls, 
But  casted  out  de  pullet  palls  ; 
Six  was  to  go  as  dey  wonldt  like, 
De  sevent  moost  for  de  tyfel  shtrike. 

At  last  oopon  de  trial  day 
De  gals  coomes  round  so  nice  and  gay  ; 
Und  denn  dey  goes  and  makes  a  tanz 
Und  singed  apout  de  Jiuujfcrnhranz. 

Und  denn  der  Hertshog — dat's  de  Duke — 
Cooms  down  und  dinks  he'll  take  a  look; 
"  Yoimg  mans,"  to  Kaspar  denn  says  he, 
*'  Joost  shoot  dem  dove  xipon  dat  dree !  " 

Denn  Kaspar  pointed  mit  de  bix — 

"  Potzblitz  !  "  says  he,  "  dat  dove  I'll  fix  ! ' 

He  fired  his  rifle  at  de  taHh\ 

When  Max  rolled  over  in  de  stmih. 

De  pride  she  failed  too  in  de  dust, 
De  gals  dey  cried — de  men  dey  cussed ; 
De  Hertshog  says,  "  It's  fery  clear 
Dat  dere  has  peen  some  tyfels  here ; 

"  Und  Max  has  shot  mit  tyioVs-blei. 
Pfui ! — die  ve^'fluchte  Hexerei! 
O  MaxitnUian .'  0  dii 
Ge/ist  nit  mit  rechten  Dingen  zu !  " 

But  den  a  hermits  coomed  in  late, 
Says  he,  **  I'll  fix  dese  dings  foost-rate," 
Und  telld  de  Hertshog  dat  young  men 
Will  raise  de  tyfel  now  und  denn. 

De  Duke  forgifed  de  Kaspar  dann, 
Und  made  of  him  ein  Yagersmann, 
What  shoots  mit  bixen  gun  und  pfeil, 
Und  talks  apout  de  Waidmannsheil. 

Und  denn  de  pride  she  coomed  to  life, 
Und  cot  to  be  de  Kaspar's  wife  ; 
Denn  all  de  beoples  cried  Hoorah  ! 
Das  ist  recht  brav  !  und  hopsasa  I 


Tyfel — jf'tK/e^— An  evil  spirit 

2)o)i«erifie£(fr— Thutider-we;itber,  and  a  grand  smash,  gen- 
erally speaking. 

iferzfT§— Duke. 

Yas.*:r^mann  or  Jaeger — A  hunter. 

■Bix — Buechse — A  rifle. 

Kohl—Qoa,\. 

"  O  .'  was  ist  das  ?  "—What  ia  that? 

«  Nix  ferstay  "— Unintelli^nble,  (both  to  Germans  and  Eng- 
lish.) 

,Sc/i7!o/?;75  — Schnapps.  Very  appropriate  in  the  Wolf's 
Schlvrht,oF  ^Volf's  ravine. 

"  Hi!/  Zamifl.'  " — Invocation  to  an  evil  spirit. 

"  Irk  gehe  mit  " — I  will  go  with  you. 

Mitternockt — Mitternackt — Midnight. 

Hexerf.i — \Vitchcriift. 

Spooks — Spidc — Gbosts. 

A7x  cum''rous — Ne  exeat— Not  come  out.     No  go, 

Todien  gerippe — Skeleton . 

Schweitzer  Kcpse — Swiss  cheese. 

Die  WilfU  Jagd—T\\c  wild  hunt. 

Fiery  Z)roci-5—Z>rac/(en— Fire-drakes.    Fire-dragons. 

Juna  fernkranz — Bridal-wreath. 

Tavb' — Dove. 

*5fa»i— Dust. 

£/et— Lead. 

O!  Maximilian^  Sco. — 0!  Maximilian,  you  have  employed 
improper  means  :  i.  e.,  sorcery. 

P/ei7— Arrovr. 

XVaidmannsheil — Salutation  of  German  hunters. 

Das  ist  recht  brav — That  is  first-rate. 


Alboni  in  *'I1  Barbiere." 

Rosina,  judged  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  is  one 
of  Alboni's  very  best  parts,  and  on  no  occasion  has 
she  exhibited  more  wonderful  brilliancy,  grace,  and 
finish.  The  introductory  air,  the  famous  Una  voce 
pocofa — in  which  Rossini  discourses  of  her  love  for 
Lindoro,  (Almaviva),  and  calculates  upon  the  means 
of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue — was  an  example 
of  pure  and  effortless  singing  from  which  any  contem- 
porary might  have  derived  a  profitable  lesson.  The 
opening  of  the  largo  was  delivered  with  exquisite 
taste,  and  the  ornaments  were  invariably  in  keeping 
—ornaments,  in  short,  which  really  embellished  the 
text,  instead  of  distorting  and  tormenting  it,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  those  who  think  more  of  obtru- 
ding their  own  mechanical  proficiency  than  of  doing 
artistic  justice  to  the  music.  The  quick  movement, 
or  cabaletla,  (for  that  is  the  recognized  term),  ^vas  at 
first  given  without  alterations,  and  then  varied,  {as 
the  composer  intended),  with  admirable  fancy  and 
discretion.  The  whole  display  was  consummate,  and 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  every  connoisseur  in  the 
theatre.  Such  singing  is  too  rare  now-a-days  not  to 
be  warmly  appreciated  by  all  who  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  diiference  between  true  art  and  the 
semblance  of  art.  Equally  worthy  of  admiration  waB 
Alboni-s  share  of  the  racy  and  vigorous  duet  with 
Figaro — Dunquc  to  son  " — in  which  a  ne%v  and  effect- 
ive point  was  introduced,  where  Rosina  helps  the  bar- 
ber to  spell  her  own  name; 

"  Poverina — si  chiama  Rosiua — Rosina." 
The  shake  on  the  penultimate  syllable — "  si  " — dwelt 
on  for  some  time,  and  graduated  with  charming  facil- 
ity, from  soft  to  loud,  and  vice  versa,  until  at  the  con- 
clusion, the  rapidly  alternate  notes  became  jus*"  audi- 
ble and  no  more,  was  a  striking  improvement  on  the 
ancient  stereotyped  tradition  which  made  Rossini  and 
Figaro  drawl  out  the  unabbreviated  name  in  unison. 
In  every  other  respect  this  duet  was  inimitable  ;  and 
it  required  the  habitual  coolness  for  which  Alboni  is 
noted  to  resist  the  loud  and  general  demand  for  a 
repetition  of  the  final  movement.  In  the  lesson-scene 
she  introduced  Rode's  well-known  air  with  variations. 
Such  vocalization  as  was  here   displayed  can  only  be 

fitly  described   in   one  word — perfection The  last 

variation  of  Rode's  air  was  consequently  sung  again  ; 
and  when  the  admiring  Bnrtolo  exclaims,  in  the 
height  of  his  enthusiasm,  *'  Bella  voce  !  Bravissima!" 
the  whole  house  joined  spontaneously  in  the  verdict. 
"  Bella  voce  !  "  he  might  aptly  ejaculate.  Alboni's 
voice  is  stronger  than  last  season,  (richer  and  mel- 
lower it  could  never  be),  while  her  art  is  as  supreme 
and  faultless  as  before,  entitling  her  to  maintain  the 
rank  she  has  for  a  long  time  held  as  the  foremost  vo- 
calist in  the  unrivaled  school  of  Italy — that  school 
which  combines  the  natural  and  the  incomparable 
melody  of  Mozart  with  the  more  florid  and  ornamen- 
tal style  of  Rossini.  The  reception  accorded  to 
Alboni  was  immense,  several  minutes  elapsing  before 
the  applause  subsided — a  reception,  in  fact,  worthy  of 
her  unequalled  talent. — London  Times,  Mag  14. 


Debuts  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

(Correspondence  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.) 

Pakis,  May  14,  1857. 
Here  is  M.  Hector  Berlioz's  last  jnece  of  drol- 
lery. It  is  a  description  of  the  dittereiit  species 
of  debuts  which  are  made  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
and  which  like  everything  of  the  sort  he  writes, 
is  sure  to  raise  merry  peals  of  laughter.  There 
are,  lie  says,  two  principal  species  of  dehutans, 
the  "ofRcial"  debutans,  and  the  ^'-  officlevx"  de- 
hutans.  Among  the  dehutans  who  were  "  official" 
and  who  were  educated  at  the  Conseryatoiy,  we 
may  instance  a  good  many  remarkable  artists,  for 
example,  Roger,  Leyasseur,  MTle.  Falcon,  and  a 
great  many  more.  These,  despite  all  sorts  of 
lessons,  which  they  were  obliged  to  undergo,  rap- 
idly developed  themselves  as  soon  as  they  quitted 
the  Conservatory ;  for  they  were  of  an  incompressi- 
ble nature.  It  was  in  vain  they  had  bawled  into 
their  ears  for  several  years  :  "  This  is  the  way  to 
emit  the  voice ;  this  is  the  way  to  breathe ;  these 
are  the  points  of  the  phrase's  intersection  ;  here 
you  may  add  a  pause  to  the  measure,  there  you 
should  suppress  the  elision  and  make  a  hiatus ; 
this  little  gruppetto  would  produce  a  good  effect 
in  that  expressive  accent ;  imitate  me ;  make  at 
the  higher  octave  this  bass  note  too  low  for  your 
voice  ;  substitute  a  *  sol  sharp  _'  for  this  '  mi  flat,* 
since  you  can  easily  do  so,  for  it  is  more  brilliant; 
study  this  point  d'orgue  and  give  it  'em  at  the 
end  of  your  piece — I  composed  it  for  you  ;  the 
music  of*  the  masters  must  be  brushed  up  ;  don't 
bother  j-ourself  about  the  rhythm  or  the  measure, 
leaders  of  orchestras  are  made  to  follow  and  wait 
on  you  ;  hammer  us  out  a  vigorous  trill  on  the 
word  ame,  that  vowel  a  invites  you  to  do  so ;  force 
the  voice  on  the  je  Vaime  so  as  to  produce  a  trem- 
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bling  sound,  which  expresses  passion  ;  this  is  the 
way  you  should  manage  your  right  arm;  that's 
the  wa}'  you  should  move  your  left  leg ;  here's 
the  way  you  enter  on  the  stage ;  look  !  see  !  this 
is  the  way  you  make  your  exit.  After  your  solo, 
cross  over  four  paces  to  the  left,  if  you  are  on  the 
right  of  the  stage ;  or  four  to  the  right,  if  you 
are  on  the  left  of  the  stage,  passing  in  front  of 
your  interlocutor."  "  ^^'hat  is  the  use  of  that  ?  " 
"  Oh  !  Lor  !  I  don't  know  !  It  is  the  usage, 
custom,  tradition."  "But,  Monsieur!"  "Oh! 
Alon  Dieu  !  Mon  Dieu !  if  you  are  going  to  rea- 
son about  everything,  you'll  never  do  an)thing 
in  the  profession.  And  above  all  things,  don't 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  by  ruining  }-our  voice  by 
sol-fa-ing,  and  brutify  your  imagination  by  study- 
ing music  ;  a  virtuoso  '  star  '  has  no  occasion  for 
knowing  how  to  read  music  ;  that  should  be  left 
to  the  choristers." 

Yes,  despite  this  admirable  instruction  so  much 
in  honor  formerly,  several  "ofhcial"  dehulans 
rapidly  became  great  artists,  musicians,  singers, 
actors.  Some  of  them  are  now  eminent  profess- 
ors.    They  are  taking  their  vengeance Others 

— and  they  are  the  immense  majority — have  dis- 
appeared in  tile  theatrical  Umbo  of  the  provinces, 
or  have  become  pop-shop  keepers,  ilemohcUen  de 
comprif/nie  in  Poland,  singers  or  songstresses  of 
the  chajiel  of  one  of  the  seven  chateaux  of  the 
Roi  de  Bohhne.  But  all  were  equally  encour- 
aged and  sustained  by  the  management  at  their 
first  debut;  they  obtained  the  necessary  number 
of  rehearsals ;  they  made,  all  the  arrangements 
they  desired  with  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
with  the  leader  of  the  claque ;  and  new  costumes 
were  made  expressly  for  them.  The  first  debut 
of  an  "  official "  is  always  more  or  less  a  family 
festival.  The  bo.x  openers  on  these  evenings 
commonly  look  amiable  and  affable,  their  smile 
seems  to  implore  the  good  will  of  all  subscribers; 
they  take  an  interest  in  the  debutant  or  the  de- 
butante, it  is  one  of  the  familv ;  the  singing  mas- 
ters, the  masters  of  lyrical  declamation,  and  of 
pronunciation,  with  white  kid  gloves  and  white 
cravats,  and  followed  by  the  instructor  of  the 
right  arm  and  the  guide  of  the  left  leg,  trot  their 
paternal  emotion  from  the  public  saloon  to  the 
parquet,  and  from  the  parquet  to  the  public  sa- 
loon long  before  the  gas  is  turned  on.  David, 
(the  leader  of  the  claque),  numbers  by  Ins  side 
twenty  extra  men,  or  forty,  or  a  hundred,  accor- 
ding to  the  importance  of  the  debut.  All  the 
tigers  of  the  press  conceal  their  claws  in  their 
velvet  paws;  and  the  lambs  are  cocked  and  pri- 
.  med  ready  to  ba-a-a  a  dithyrambic. 

If  the  debutant,  with  such  odds  in  his  favor, 
makes  what  is  called  un  four,  if  he  exhibits 
neither  natural  nor  acquired  gifts,  neither  voice 
nor  vocalization,  neitherintelligence  nor  warmth: 

"  La  faute  en  est  aux  dieux  qui  le  firent  si  bete," 
and  nobody  can  be  blamed. 

The  "  debutante  officieiix,"  on  the  contrarv,  are 
the  shriveled  fruit  of  Toulouse,  or  Lille,  or  "Mar- 
seilles, or  Paris  conservatory.  They  have,  for  the 
most  part,  an  infernal  voice,  and  a  style  like  no- 
thing in  the  heaven  above  nor  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  but 
they  have  a  memory  furnished  like  the  auction 
room  of  a  vendue  merchant.  They  know  every- 
thing—eve-ry-th-i-ng— they  are  ready  to  sing 
everything,  from  A  to  izzard,  before  you  can  say 
Jack  llobinson.  More  patiently  than  the  o-am- 
blers  who  prick  their  cards  by  the  side  of"  the 
roulette  table,  they  wait  for  the  day  when  the 
grand  opera  finds  itself  menaced  with  a  postpo- 
ned performance,  for  want  of  an  artist  capable  of 
filling  an  important  part  in  the  only  piece  which 
can  that  night  be  played.  At  last  that  day 
comes.  Such-a-one  is  sick — the  devil's  to  pay! 
The  debutant  officieux  runs  to  the  opera  house, 
proposes  himself,  is  accepted  with  alacrity.  There 
are  no  rehearsals  for  him,  it  is  too  late  ;  no  cos- 
tumes for  him,  he'll  don  the  first  offered;  no  in- 
terview with  David ;  no  extra  men,  no  tigers,  no 
lambs;  the  press  is  absent;  the  box  openers  do 
not  delicately  bring  their  crickets  in  their  floss 
silk  gloved  hands,  they  pu,sh  them  brutallv  along 
with  their  feet.  The  official  professors  of  sing- 
ing,  declamation,   pronunciation,  right  arm  aiul 


left  leg,  come  late ;  but  they  do   come,  and  Lor ! 

how  they  do  tear  up  beforehand  the  poor  debu- 
tant. "He  was  never  capable  of  giving  out  a 
note."  "  He  enters  the  stage  right  foot  foremost." 
"  I  have  seen  him  at  Rouen,  in  Lucie."  "  i  have 
seen  him  at  Rennes,  in  Robert."  "  He  was  exe- 
crable— execrable  !  "  "  But  he  has  some  good 
points,"  says  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  listening 
to  these  gentlemen  ;  "  the)'  say  he  does  it  fast ;  so 
we'll  get  to  bed  all  the  sooner  !  " 

At  last  the  performance  begins,  the  debutant  is 
received  with  a  formidable  silence  which  would 
paralvze  any  organization  less  robust  than  his ; 
nevertheless,  he  sings  pretty  decently,  na_y,  he 
has  a  moment  of  real  and  well  expi-essed  sensi- 
bility in  the  principal  scene.  A  connoisseur, 
who  happens  by  some  accident  to  be  at  the  opera 
that  night,  e.xelaims:  "Who  is  that  tenor? 
Whence  comes  he  V  "  and  he  applauds  him  warm- 
ly without  being  paid  to  do  so,  the  only  applauder 
in  the  house.  David,  from  the  centre  of  the  pit, 
looks  at  him,  e.xamines  him  with  his  telescope ; 
the  neighbors  of  the  applauder  look  at  him  and 
whisper.  He  then  comprehends  his  mistake  and 
goes  out  of  the   theatre,   murmuring:  " 'Tis  an 


'offic 


diable  \ 


The   poor   wretch 


makes  his  exit  as  he  made  his  entrance ;  a  sol- 
emn silence  follows  him  into  the  green-room,  a 
silence  of  the  desert,  a  silence  of  the  top  of  the 
Alps.  He  goes  into  the  kennel  where  he  is 
allowed  to  dress  and  undress ;  nobody  is  there 
waiting  for  him,  nobody  comes  there  to  shake 
him  by  the  hand,  congratulate  him,  and  bid  him 
God-speed  !  He  throws  off  his  costume,  feeling 
a  little  uneasy  at  seeing  that  he  has  burst  some  of 
the  seams.  "  I  was  not  called  out  once,"  says  he 
to  himself,  "  but  this  is  a  trick  on  the  part  of  the 
manager,  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  pay  me 
too  high  a  salary.  Pie  is  capable  of  calling  on 
me  to-morrow  and  offering  forty  or  fitly  thousand 
francs  a  year,  and  three  months  leave  of  absence. 
I'll  take  care  I'm  not  too  easy  with  him."  To- 
morrow comes  and  goes,  but  there  is  no  sign  of 
the  manager.  Day  after  to-morrow  comes  and 
goes — no  manager.  Uneasy  the  third  day,  he 
goes  to  showing  himself  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
opera ;  a  good  many  people  are  there  chattering 
gaily  around  the  manager's  real  tenor,  who  is  now 
in  fine  health  ;  nobody  says  a  word  to  the  new 
comer.  He,  more  uneasy  than  ever,  knocks  at 
the  manager's  office  :  the  manager  "  has  gone  to 
Italy  " — and  as  the  poor  wretch  goes  out  of  the 
court-yard,  the  tailor  runs  after  him  and  claims 
twenty  francs  for  mending  the  seams  he  burst. 
What  a  daguerreotype — touching  and  comic, 
painful  and  droll — this  is  of  life  behind  the  cur- 
tain at  the  grand  opera  here  ! 

Gamma. 


Miss  Oriole. 

Our  fi-iend  Willis,  of  the  Musical  World,  is  a 
happy  man ;  he  sits  in  his  cottage  and  the  opera 
comes  to  him.  How  pleasantl)-  he  chronicles  the 
first  debut  of  the  season,  thus : 

We  have  just  witnessed  her  triumphant  debut 
from  our  cottage-window — the  new  canlatrice. 
Her  name — and  we  expect  to  set  all  the  tender 
hearts  of  the  young  gentlemen  thrushes,  nightin- 
gales and  bob-o-links  throbbing  with  the  an- 
nouncement— is  Mademoiselle  Oriole.  She  has 
ju.st  arrived  from  the  South — Baltimore.  The 
scene  of  her  debut  is  a  delicious  grove  of  young 
maples,  cedars,  and  a  variety  of  tender-leaf'd 
trees,  which  spring  up  from  the  fertile  bosom  of  a 
little  acre  at  Roslyn,  close  in  the  rear  of  our 
"  love  of  a  cottage." 

Mademoiselle  Oriole  selected  this  scene  of  her 
debut,  partly,  we  fancy,  from  the  fact  that  an 
accompanying  orchestra  of  a  lively  brook,  several 
sweet-piping  robbins,  and  an  infinitude  of  low- 
rustling  leaves  was  quite  ready  and  waiting  for 
her^  partly  from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place 
and  the  proximity  of  the  bay,  over  -whose  water 
her  song  could  be"  wafted;  but  chiefly  (doubtless) 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  musical 
editor,  who  could  directly  report  to  the  pubKc  her 
triumphs  of  melody. 


Mademoiselle  Oriole  first  drew  our  attention  to 
herself  with  the  following  modest  remark : 
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Thinking,  haply,  that  we  did  not  hear  her, 
after  si.xteen  measures'  pause  she  repeated  the 
observation,  with  the  following  additional  empha- 
sis:— 
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Finding  that  she  had  gained  our  ear,  she  tip- 
ped the  wink,  presumptively,  to  the  leader 
(whoever  of  clever  birds  this  may  have  been) 
and  robin,  bob-o-link,  leaves  and  running-water, 
set  about  their  open-air  operetta  in  the  most 
approved  method. 

it  was  fine,  very  fine.  We  had  no  opera-glass, 
nor  a  single  white  kid  on.     But  we  enjo}"ed  it. 

The  voice  of  Mademoiselle  Oriole  is  a  Mezzo- 
Soprano — as  may  be  seen  by  the  medium  key 
which  she  chose  for  her  song.  Her  intonation  is 
singularly  pure  and  clear,  vocalizing  in  perfect 
tune  and  not  flatting  or  sharping  a  moiety.  The 
tone  of  her  voice  is  somewhat  described  by  her 
name :  it  will  be  observed  there  are  two  O's  in  it 
— a  round,  open-throated,  soft-diapason  kind  of 
name.  And  so  her  voice.  It  slides  into  the  ear 
with  an  unctuous  smoothness,  without  fraying  the 
skin  in  the  slightest  on  the  way. 

Her  stage-action  is  gracefiil,  very  graceftil — 
light  and  airy  as  a  fairy's :  her  feet  being  dainty- 
small,  exceedingly.  In  personal  appearance  she 
is  a  beauty — a  Baltimore  belle.  Her  toilette  is 
unexceptionable — a  blending  of  glossy  black  and 
gold. 

Her  personal  habits,  we  are  happy  to  state,  are 
of  the  purest  and  best,  getting  up  early  o'  the 
morning,  drinking  nothing  stronger  than  spring- 
water  and  morning  dew,  and  feeding  on  red 
cedar-berries. 

We  welcome  this  young  singer  to  the  scene  of 
her  summer  career  and  trust  she  will  not  return 
to  her  native  Baltimore  until  yonder  delicate 
foliage  has  assumed  the  gorgeous  autumn  tints  of 
her  own  plumage. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  song  of  Miss  Oriole,  given  above,  is 
composed  by  herself,  is  country  and  copy  righted, 
and,  for  the  present,  is  not  offei-ed  to  the  Board 
of  Music-Trade  for  purchase. 


An  Overture  by  Bach  was  played  at  the 

third  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Concerts  this 

season,  and  not  without  success,  it  would  seem, 

although  an  "  Overture  "  of  that  time  must  bear 

about  the  same  relation  to  those  of  Beethoven  or 

Weber,  that  the  old  harpsichords  and   spinnets 

do  to  our  modern   grand  pianos.      The   Times 

says : 

The  introduction  of  John  Sebastian  Bach's  over- 
ture, symphony,  or  "  suite,'*  as  it  is  variously  entitled, 
in  T>  major  —  for  stringed  instruments,  two  oboes, 
three  trumpets,  and  drums  —  was  a  bold  experiment. 
Nevertheless,  it  turned  out  perfectly  successful.  This 
music,  although  it  sounds  somewhat  old-fashioned,  is 
so  masterly  and  spirited  that  even  the  monotony 
arising  from  all  the  movements  being  in  the  same 
key  is  scarcely  felt.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Handel  adopted  in  his  Suites  de  Pieces 
for  the  harpsichord,  of  which  Bach,  too,  has  left  such 
noble  examples  in  his  Suites  Ancflaises,  Ike.  There 
are  seven  pieces  to  make  up  the  series,  and  among 
them  two  gavottes,  a  "  bourree  "  and  a  "  gigue  " — 
dance  movements  which  the  masters  of  the  time  fre- 
quently introduced  in  their  instrumental  compositions, 
with  greater  or  less  elaboration.  The  most  striking 
are  the  first,  (grave,")  of  which  Handel  was  not  in- 
cognizant, and  the  vivace  which  follows — one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  ingenious  of  its  composer.  After 
the  resumption  of  the  slow  movement  this  vitace 
should,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be  repeated.  In  spite 
of  its  square-cut  periods  and  antiquated  phraseology, 
the  overture  of  Bach  was  thoroughly  relished — the 
performance  being  first-rate,  and  the  .audience  full  of 
faith  .and  reverence  for  the  illustrious  father  of  coun- 
terpoint and  fugue. 
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Italian  Opera. 

Boston  Theatre. — -Friday  evening,  June 
12.  The  tliii-d  opera  of  the  brief  season  was 
Lucrezia  Borgia.  It  drew  a  very  moderate  audi- 
ence, in  comparison  with  the  Tramata  and  the 
Trovalore.  The  more's  the  pity.  But  we  are 
told :  Wait,  until  you  have  heard  the  Trooatore 
twelve  times  (!),  and  then  you  will  begin  to  like 
it.  Administered  so  perseveringly,  we  really 
think  it  might,  after  the  manner  of  creosote,  sub- 
due the  musical  nerve  to  that  blessed  state  of 
indifference  that  could  endure  and  possibly  en- 
joy all  operas  alike.  But  to  our  sense,  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  familiar  as  it  has  been  for  years,  had  a 
fresh  ring  and  smack  of  life  after  it.  Dramati- 
cally and  musically,  it  is  Donizetti's  happiest 
effort,  as  a  whole.  If  the  drinking  song,  and  the 
well-worn  airs  and  cavatinas  yield  nothing  new 
to  us,  there  is  still  a  genial,  summer  chaiTU,  some- 
times a  little  Mozart-like,  in  some  of  its  minor 
incidental  bits,  as  the  encounter  of  the  two  spies 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  the  chorus  of  the 
assassins,  &c. ;  and  the  festive  music  of  the  first 
and  last  scenes  is  ever  fresh.  What  a  charm, 
too,  in  the  picturesque  character  of  Maff'eo  Or- 
sini,  and  how  happily  contrasted  all  the  parts  ! 

Those  who  were  present  got  for  their  pains  an 
uncommonly  spirited,  indeed  a  capital  perform- 
ance of  the  favorite  opera.  Mme.  Gazzaniga 
looked,  sang  and  acted  the  part  of  Lucrezia  to  a 
charm.  Iler  singing,  as  such,  pleased  us  better 
than  before,  although  by  no  means  perfect ;  hxxt 
she  contrives  somehow  infallibly  to  render  you 
the  soul  and  meaning  of  the  music  ;  and  for  this 
her  voice  is  singularly  available ;  it  is  always 
true  and  always  tells,  and  if  it  wear  a  rough 
edge  where  it  is  forced  sometimes  in  high,  em- 
phatic passages,  it  can  subdue  itself  to  tenderness 
and  sweetness  in  the  mother's  strains,  while  its 
rich  and  marrowy  low  tones  are  very  eloquent  in 
bursts  of  darker  passion.  Her  acting  from  the 
first  was  beautiful ;  never  tame,  never  excessive, 
but  rising  to  the  full  height  of  every  climax, 
with  something  of  that  quiet  certainty  so  much 
admired  in  Bosio.  Power  is  sometimes  felt  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  vehemence  of  outward  dem- 
onstration. By  this  impersonation  IMme.  Gazza- 
niga has  surely  placed  herself  in  the  first  rank 
of  lyric  artists ;  but  let  us  not  be  understood  as 
saying  that  she  is  comparable  to  Bosio,  Lagi-ange 
or  Sontag  as  a  singer,  or  that  her  acting  equals 
Grisi's. 

Miss  Adelaide  riiiLLipps,  with  her  magnifi- 
cent contralto,  sang  the  music  of  Orsini  almost  as 
satisfactorily  as  we  have  ever  hoard  it ;  there  is 
always  the  grace  of  simplicity  and  honesty  in  her 
manner;  she  moves  at  ease  upon  the  stao-e, 
attentive  to  eveiy  point  of  action,  although  her 
physiognomy  and  figure  poorly  correspond  to  the 
type  of  a  young  Italian  nobleman  and  poet. 
Her  rendering  of  the  Brindisi  was  admirable, 
full  of  zest  and  sparkle,  and  finished  to  a  charm ; 
she  made  a  fine  trill  at  the  end,  and  a  repetition 
was  enthusiastically  enforced.  It  had  been  bet- 
ter, had  not  her  final  cadenza  been  so  literally 
repeated  three  times.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  our 
young  Boston   contralto   is   one  of  the  brin-htest 


ornaments  of  the  Italian  Opera  ?  We  ask,  be- 
cause a  fitting  recognition  on  the  public  part  is 
yet  to  come. 

Beignoli  sang  with  exquisite  sweetness  in  the 
part  of  Gennaro,  and  Amodio's  round  and  fluent 
baritone  did  excellent  effect  in  that  of  the  Duke. 
The  famous  trio  :  Guai  se  li  xfugge  un  molo  re- 
ceived the  usual  encore.  There  was  unusual  e.x- 
cellence,  too,  in  the  secondary  characters,  filled 
by  such  clever  artists  as  CoLETTi  (for  Gubetta), 
Herr  Quint,  or  Quinto,  (for  the  Duke's  spy), 
BarratIxN'i,  &e.  We  really  enjoyed  the  old 
well-worn  opera.  (Perhaps  we  have  to  thank 
the  Trovalore  for  it.) 

Saturday  Afternoon. — It  was  with  no  small 
regret  that  we  were  obliged,  by  a  prior  engage- 
ment, to  lose  the  performance  of  infinitely  the 
best  opera  which  this  company  have  given  us,  or 
are  likely  to  give  us,  the  ever  fresh  and  sparlding, 
exquisitely  musical  "  Barber,"  of  Rossini.  'We 
hear  there  was  a  very,  very  thin  house,  to  the 
shame  of  our  professed  music  lovers.  We  know 
not  whether  publics  or  managers  are  most  to  blame ; 
it  seems  to  have  become  the  way  of  the  Italian 
ti-oupes  of  late  to  crowd  the  "  Barber  "  off'  upon 
an  "  off"  night "  or  a  Saturday  afternoon,  as  if 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  a  thing  of  small 
account,  a  mere  idle  afternoon  joke,  between 
more  serious  excitements.  And  yet  they,  (all 
but  a  handful  of  people),  who  did  not  hear  Gi'isi 
and  Mario  in  it  one  of  those  afternoons,  lost  by 
all  odds  the  finest  operatic  performance  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  town  of  Boston.  We  were  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  Rossini's  music  on  Satur- 
day was  slighted  by  the  actors;  the  Courier  says: 

Artists  commonly  look  upon  the  pcrformMncc  of 
the  "  Barber  "  as  an  occasion  to  play  oif  all  the  wild 
])ranks  their  fancy  can  su<;j;est,  with  as  little  regard 
to  the  music  as  decency  will  allow.  It  is  not  un- 
pleasant to  see  performers  who  have  been  ''  doin^  " 
tragedy  night  after  nidit,  drop  their  heroics,  and 
bend  themselves  to  the  pleasant  hnnior  of  tills  most 
captivatinsr  of  comic  operas;  a  little  and  eonsidei*a- 
ble  exagjieration  is  easily  pardonal)!e  ;  but  when  the 
music  is  made  a  very  sniiordinatc  consideration,  and 
the  main  object  appears  to  be  to  turn  the  opera  into 
a  lusty  farce,  the  joke  becomes  a  little  too  severe. 
It  was  carried  to  excess  on  Saturday  afiernoon,  and 
those  present  unfamiliar  with  the  music  of  tlie  opera 
could  hardly  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  its  al)undant  beau- 
ties by  that  imperfect  rendering,  however  much  they 
might  fancy  the  hoistcfous  fun  of  the  performance. 
Miss  Pbillipps,  indeed,  sang  her  part  with  conscien- 
tious care,  and  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  although 
she  might  with  advantage  have  thrown  into  the 
music  greater  warmth  of  expression.  And  Mr. 
Assoni,  the  new  baritone,  showed  himself  a  vocalist 
of  no  ordinary  capacity.  The  performance  was  cer- 
tainly laughable  enough,  if  not  in  good  taste. 
Amodio's  make-up,  as  Don  Basilio,  was  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  comical  liideonsness,  his  '•  maturity  of  per- 
sonal development  "  adding  to  the  ludicrous  effect. 
He  looked  like  a  huge  black  beetle,  escaped  from  his 
pin  in  some  entomological  cabinet. 

This  week,  to  take  advantage  of  the  crowds 
as,sembled  for  the  celebration  of  the  17th  of  June, 
there  lias  been  an  operatic  performance  every 
evening.  On  Monday  ia  Traviata  was  repeated 
to  a  miserably  small  audience.  There  seems  to 
be  a  notion  that  the  plot  is  wicked,  besides  a 
pretty  general  persuasion  that  it  is  poor  music. 
The  faith  in  Verdi's  productive  faculty  being  at 
length  shaken  in  this  one  instance,  we  wonder 
whether  the  doubt  will  begin  to  eat  back  into 
some  other  operas  of  the  public's  idol.  For  our- 
selves we  must  confess  to  the  stupidity  of  not 
being  able  to  see  wherein  the  Trovatore  is  so 
very  much  better.  Of  the  two  we  find  the  Tra- 
viata the  least  disagreeable,  for  it  abounds  in  gay 


waltz  music,  for  which  we  have  always  felt  that 
Verdi  had  a  special  talent ;  witness  the  mas- 
querade music  in  the  last  act  of  Ernani,  the  first 
act  of  Riguletto,  &c.  The  performance  this  time 
was  an  improvement  on  the  first.  Mme.  Gazza- 
niga looked  positively  beautiful  in  the  first  act, 
and  her  impersonation  throughout  was  admirable. 
Brignoli  sang  some  music  which  he  omitted 
before,  and  sang  it  very  sweetly.  Gazzaniga's 
last  scene  was  thrillingly  pathetic. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  flowery  and  senti- 
mental melody  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  was  re- 
vived for  once,  with  plentiful  omissions,  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  prima  donna,  Signorma 
Landi,  announced  as  having  made  a  sensation 
in  Me.xico,  and  as  bearing  the  endorsement  of 
Signorina  Azucena  Felicita  Vestvali.  The  lady 
is  young,  slight  in  figure,  and  good-looking,  with 
a  tremulous,  girlish  voice,  a  somewhat  distressed 
look,  (perhaps  from  timidity,)  and  a  habit  of 
screwing  up  her  eyes  which  indicates  the  same 
weakness  with  her  voice.  Her  soprano,  however, 
is  of  fair  compass,  considerable  sweetness  and 
flexibility,  and  she  executes  the  florid  music  as  if 
she  had  studied  hard  upon  it,  but  with  indifferent 
effect.  Her  intonation,  too,  was  sometimes  false. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  not  the  worst,  and  far  from 
the  best  Lucia  we  have  had.  Brignoli,  as  Ed- 
gardo,  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  sang  for  the 
most  part  charmingly.  In  the  interruption  of  the 
fatal  wedding,  where  he  curses  poor  Lucia  and 
the  house  of  his  rival,  he  really  for  once  struck 
out  some  sparks  of  passion,  and  quite  took  the 
house.  But  in  the  death  scene  :  Tomha  degV  avi 
miei,  &c.,  he  wore  no  tokens  of  despair,  warbling 
the  pensive,  sweet  soliloquy  with  the  air  of  a 
lover  soon  to  be  made  too  happy,  and  with  a  lazy 
contentedness  resigned  to  the  event.  Amodio  of 
course  was  not  wanting  in  the  part  of  Henry. 
Signer  Quinto,  always  faithful  and  artistic  in 
his  humble  parts,  fairly  astonkshed  his  audience  by 
the  fine  eff'ect  with  wliich  he  sang  the  little  air 
of  the  bridegroom.  Sig.  Coletti  was  the  priest, 
Raimondo,  but  his  role  was  curtailed  of  its  best 
chance  for  display.  The  challenge  scene,  too, 
was  omitted.  The  brass  part  of  the  orchestra 
brayed  terribly  in  the  fortissimos,  quite  smother- 
ing at  times  the  ineffectual  tones  of  poor  Lucia. 
The  audience  was  not  large. 

On  Wednesday  evening  11  Trovatore  was  re- 
peated before  a  large  Seventeenth  of  June  audi- 
ence, eager  to  see  and  hear  both  Gazzaniga  and 
Adelelaide  Phillipps  in  one  play. 

Thursday  evening. — A  bitter  Easterly  storm, 
bringing  the  usual  ill  luck  to  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillipps  on  the  occasion  of  her  benefit.  The 
curtain  rose  upon  a  most  meagre  audience,  al- 
though many  seats  were  filled  before  the  play 
was  over.  We  cannot  understand  the  capri-ious 
chills  and  enthusiasms  of  our  operatic  public. 
Surely  a  benefit  to  Miss  Phillips,  our  own  Boston 
singer,  the  most  gifted  wliom  we  have  yet  sent 
forth,  so  estimable  a  lady,  so  excellent  an  artist, 
and  continually  improving,  should  be  a  signal,  if 
there  ever  is  one,  for  a  full  house.  What  was 
wanting,  however,  in  numbers,  was  made  up  in 
enthusiasm.  But  where  was  Maretzek  ':*  His 
conductor's  post  was  filled  by  a  stranger. 

Tlie  piece  was  Donizetti's  Linda  di  Chomoutiix, 
in  which  Mme.  Gazzaniga  took  the  part  of 
Linda ;   and   a  more  charming  impersonation  of 
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it  we  have  never  witnesaed.  The  freshness  and 
innocence,  the  girlish  gayety  and  frankness  of 
the  fair  peasant  in  the  first  scene,  were  beautiful 
exceedingly.  It  was  the  simple  type  of  charac- 
ter preserved  and  carried  up  to  an  artistic  grace. 
She  sang  the  music  most  expressively ;  more  and 
more  do  the  sweet  purity  and  freshness  and 
searchinsr  earnestness  of  her  remarkable  voice 
win  their  way  to  the  heart,  satisfying  the  soul 
almost  before  they  satisfy  the  ear.  The  great 
secret  of  the  charm  is,  that  there  is  soul  in  all  her 
singing.  Whatever  technical  defects  there  may 
be  therefore  in  mere  vocal  execution,  are  almost 
always  covered  and  lost  sight  of  in  a  higher 
grace.  Yet  as  a  mere  singer  she  continually 
gains  upon  us.  The  scene  with  the  old  Marquis 
in  the  second  act  was  admirably  sung,  as  well  as 
acted  to  perfection ;  and  we  have  had  nothing 
better,  in  action  or  in  singing,  than  her  last  scene, 
where  the  poor  crazed  wanderer  is  restored  to 
consciousness  and  to  her  lover  and  her  friends. 

Miss  Phillipps  was  all  that  could  be  wished 
in  the  pretty  boy  part  of  Pierotto ;  her  voice 
throughout  was  singularly  rich  and  satisfying, 
and  she  rendered  the  music,  both  melody  and 
recitative,  with  touching  truth  and  beauty.  The 
parts  of  the  lover,  by  Beignoli,  the  old  father, 
by  Amodio,  and  the  pastor,  by  Coletti,  were 
well  sustained.  Sig.  Assoni,  the  bufio  of  the 
troupe,  was  perhaps  too  clownish  for  the  old 
roue  of  a  Marquis ;  but  he  has  a  resonant  and 
telling  baritone,  which  sounded  well  in  the 
unaccompanied  quintet,  or  prayer,  of  the  last 
scene.  This  made  the  best  impression  of  the 
concerted  pieces.  Generally  the  choruses  and 
orchestra  were  rough  and  over-loud.  The  prin- 
cipal singers  were  repeatedly  called  out  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

Linda  was  followed  by  the  last  act  of  Vaecai's 
Romeo  e  Giulietta,  with  Miss  Phillipps  as  Romeo, 
and  Mme.  Gazzaniga  as  Juliet.  We  confess, 
we  hardly  thought  Miss  Phillipps  capable  of  so 
much  depth  and  energy  of  pathos ;  the  scene 
produced  a  deep  impression,  and  gave  us  new 
faith  in  the  lyric  capabilities  of  the  young  Boston 
artist. 

The  Opera  was  to  close  last  evening  with 
L'Elisir  d'Amore. 


New  Publications, 

(From  Russell  &  Richardson.) 
Prelude  for  the  Piano.  Mendelssohn.  Pp.  5. 
Price  20  cts.  An  impatient,  restless,  rapid  move- 
ment in  E  minor,  (Allegro  molto.)  The  mood  is 
first  marked  unmistakeably  by  the  little  melancholy 
theme  of  two  measures,  twice  uttered  in  the  bass 
without  accompaniment ;  and  followed  by  a  nervous 
flighty  figure  in  the  same  way  with  the  right  hand ; 
which  figure,  (in  arpeggio),  becomes  thenceforth  the 
accompaniment  to  the  theme.  It  is  beautifully 
wrought  out,  only  difficult  from  its  rapidity,  and  is  a 
fascinating  little  bit  of  moodiness. 

Gondoline,  pour  piano.  Mendelssohn.  2  pao-es; 
Price  15  cts. — Another  of  those  charminglittle  Gon- 
dola songs,  which  is  not  generally  known,  we  sus- 
pect, among  our  lovers  of  Mendelssohn.  It  is  hardly 
equal  to  the  three  exquisite  ones  in  the  Lieder  ohie 
Worte,  but  has  a  grace  and  beauty  of  its  own. 

Song  Without  Words.  Robert  ScHnMANN. 
Pp.  4.  20  cts. — This  singular  little  piece,  (originally 
for  four  hands),  is  the  fourth  of  a  set  of  six,  marked 
Op.  85.  It  bears  the  title :  Trauer,  grief,  mourning. 
The  melody  is  simple  and  expressive,  continually  re- 
turning, but  made  new  by  most  ingenious  treatment; 


it  comes  back  when  you  do  not  expect  it,  and  haunts 
you  in  a  series  of  bewildering  modulations  and  sur- 
prises. It  may  take  a  little  time  to  feel  at  home  in 
it;  but  the  more  you  hear  it,  the  more  you  like  it. 

Six  Songs,  by  EonERT  Frasz.  These  are  selected 
from  the  less  difficult,  and  yet  most  characteristic 
and  beautiful  of  that  long  list  of  the  original  and 
best  songs  of  our  day.  With  the  German  words, 
(which  are  always  genuine  little  poems),  a  careful 
and  singable  English  version  is  given  in  each  case. 
Thev  are:  1.  ''The  Water  Lily,"  (Die  Lotos-blume), 
a  delicate  and  dreamy  melody,  (Andante),  with  ever- 
shifting  play  of  arpeggio  chords  ;  2.  "  Good  night, 
my  heart;"  3.  "Dedication,"  {Widmi.wg),a  rich, 
heartfelt,  grateful  Andante,  in  which  the  poet  de- 
clines thanks  for  his  songs  and  ascribes  their  inspira- 
tion to  his  lady  love;  4.  "  Supplication,"  (Bitte):  a 
deep,  religious,  soul-ful  strain,  of  richest  harmony, 
fully  expressive  of  the  words  :  Weil  auf  mir,  du  dun- 
hies  Auge!  ("Best  on  me,  thou  deep  and  dark  eye! 
Here  exert  thou  all  thy  might,  Earnest,  mild  and 
visionary,  0  most  sweet,  mysterious  Night !  "  &c., 
&c.)  5.  "  Good  Night,"  {Die  Iliihn  und  Walder 
schon  steigen,  &c. :)  one  of  the  simplest  and  loveliest ; 
6.  "  Porest  Birds,"  ( Umsonst,  is  the  untranslateable 
German  title.)  The  idea  of  the  song  is  :  The  birds 
are  singing,  the  roses  in  bloom,  and  all  around  is  the 
old  tune  of  Spring  and  gayety,  but  in  vain  I  still  I 
am  sad.  The  melcdy  is  built  upon  a  single  bass 
note,  the  dominant  of  the  key,  which  repeats  itself 
to  the  end;  the  whole  strain,  (exceedingly  sweet 
and  simple),  being  as  it  were  a  long  organ-point. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  study  of 
these  songs. 

Gems  from  the  German  and  Italian  Opera.  No.  1 . 
In  terra  ci  divisero :  Romanza  from  1  due  illustri  Ri- 
vali.  Mercadante.  A  favorite  andante  for  tenor, 
well  known  in  the  concert  room.  No.  2.  Di  scriver- 
mi  ogni  giorno :  an  easy  Quintet  from  Mozart's 
Cosifrom  tutti.  Words  Italian  and  English.  25  cts. 
each. 

Italy:  A  collection  of  pieces  for  three  female  voices. 
No.  10.  Al  crin  le  cingete:  by  Pacini.  This,  how- 
ever, is  for  two  female  voices,  so  arranged  from  the 
quaint  and  pretty  chorus  in  the  opera  of  Saffb,  25 
cts. 

Album  Lirico,  poslo  in  musica  da  Augusto  Ben- 
DELARi.  The  first  number  of  the  lyrical  album  of 
our  excellent  maestro  di  Canto,  is  a  graceftil  Sere- 
nade, of  tender,  plaintive  melody :  Com'  e'  sereno  it 
cielo,  with  adaptation  also  of  English  words.  His 
many  friends  and  pupils,  and  lovers  of  Italian  music 
generally,  will  hail  the  pledge  of  more  good  things 
to  come.     Pp.  7. 

Theme  de  Rode,  with  accompaniment  for  piano  or 
harp,  by  L.  Moreau.  This  is  the  celebrated  "  Eode's 
Air,"  (for  violin  originally),  with  the  variations,  as 
sung  by  Sontag,  Alboni,  and  others,  in  concerts,  and 
for  the  music  lesson  in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville." 
Many  who  have  marvelled  at  these  feats  of  vocal 
execution  will  be  glad  to  have  a  copy,  that  they  may 
see  what  it  is  they  have  been  hearing  as  it  were  with 
dazzled  sense.     40  cts. 


[From  Firth,  Pond  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
Lullaby,  (Cradle  Sonq),  for  the  Piano.  Op.  10. 
Wm.  Mason.  Pp.  6. — This  is  by  no  means  so  very 
difficnlt  as  earlier  publications  of  the  young  pianist, 
nor  as  the  Berceuse  of  Chopin,  which  it  resembles  in 
the  happy  invention  of  the  little  accompanying 
phrase  that  runs  through  it.  The  tune  is  singing 
and  graceful,  the  treatment  clear  and  artistic,  and 
the  piece  quite  a  little  gem. 

Vocal  Music  for  the  l%th  Academic  Commencement  of 
the  Rutgers  Female  Institution,  July  IS57.  Poetry  by 
a  pupil ;  music  by  Sigismond  Lasae.  Pp.  10. 
The  accomplished  teacher  has  here  given  a  series  of 
school  choruses,  or  two-part  songs,  for  two  sopranos, 


which  are  both  simple  and  beautiful,  and  quite  above 
the  common  run  of  things  prepared  for  such  occa- 
sions. 

L'Ondine:  Morcenu  de  salon,  for  piano.  A.  GocK- 
EL.  Pp.  9.  Introduction  energico;  Andante,  waltz 
rhvthm  ;  variations. 


Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — The  operas  performed 
in  the  week  enrling  Way  23,  were:  Luc'ta  (repeated); 
La  Figlia  del  Reggimento^  Herr  Reichardt,  the  Ger- 
man tenor,  as  Tonio;  La  Trav i afa ;^a.nd  II  Trovatore, 
with  Alboni,  Spezia,  Giuglini  and  Beneventano.— 
During  the  following  week  were  given  the  Troratore 
again ;  Lucia  again ;  and  Verdi's  Nino  C Nabuco). 
"We  copy  from  the  Daily  News,  June  3: 

Verdi's  opera — originally  called  Nabiiconasar  for  for 
shortness  Nabtwo),  and  produced  at  this  theatre  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  under  the  title  of  Nino^  was 
revived  last  night,  for  the  dt^bnt  in  this  country  of 
Signor  Corsi.  a  distinguished  Italian  baritone,  who 
has  now  paid  us  his  first  visit  "We  believe  that 
Signor  Corsi's  part  in  this  opera  is  one  in  which  he 
himself  has  gained  continental  success,  and  that  it  is 
on  this  account  that  the  piece  has  now  been  brought 
forward,  otherwise  we  think  the  management  would 
not  have  been  disposed  to  revive  an  opera  which  has 
never  been  relished  in  London.  It  not  only  had  little 
success  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  but,  when  after- 
wards performed  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  under 
the  title  of  AnafOy  or  Ariiaio,  or  some  such  name  (it 
does  not  much  matter  what),  it  proved  a  dead  failure, 
notwithstanding  Ronconi's  powerful  tragic  acting,  and 
the  splendor  of  the  Covent  Garden  'tnise  en  schie. 
These  changes  of  name,  we  need  hardly  tell  our 
musical  readers,  arise  from  the  impossibility  in  this 
country  of  bringing  a  subject  from  the  Bible  upon  the 
stage:  so,  in  the  same  manner  as  Rossini's  Moses  was 
turned  into  Peter  the  Herniit,  the  fanatical  crusader, 
Verdi's  NehuchacI nezzar  was  changed  into  Ninits,  the 
Assyrian  king.  The  subject  of  the  piece  at  our  two 
London  theatres  was  perverted  in  different  ways,  but 
both  ways  equally  preposterous,  and  destructive  of 
dramatic  propriety  and  interest.  And.  besides,  this 
is  one  of  the  very  weakest  of  Verdi's  productions. 
The  airs  are  trite,  and  void  of  character;  they  force 
the  singers  to  scream,  or  shout,  almost  incessantly, 
and  afford  no  room  for  refined  execution  or  delicate 
expression.  The  choruses  are,  almost  all  of  them, 
mere  tunes  sung  in  unison,  and  the  scenes  of  concerted 
music  are  inartificial  and  meagre  in  the  extreme.  In 
short,  though  the  standard  of  operatic  taste  seems  to 
be  falling  every  day,  yet  we  think  it  must  fall  a  good 
deal  lower  before  this  same  Ni?io  will  find  acceptation 
in  England. 

Signor  Corsi.  nevertheless,  showed  that  his  reputa- 
tion is  deserved,  and  that  he  is  an  excellent  artist. 
His  figure  is  large,  stout,  and  burly,  and  his  air,  even 
in  royal  robes  was  not  very  kingly:  but  he  has  great 
force  and  energy,  and  in  the  scenes  of  the  monarch's 
desolation  under  the  curse  of  heaven,  his  acting  was 
feeling  and  pathetic.  He  has  a  superb  baritone  voice, 
which  we  hope  to  hear  employed  in  better  music. 
The  Amazon  slave,  Abigaele,  had  a  good  representa- 
tive in  Mile.  Spezia,  who  looked  well  in  her  warlike 
attire,  acted  vigorously,  and  sang  with  power.  She  is 
evidently  at  home  in  Verdi's  music,  and  aware  of  the 
vocal  efforts  which  it  requires, — eff'orts,  however, 
which,  if  habitually  made,  must  wear  out  her  voice  in 
no  great  number  of  years.  She  had  considerable 
success,  particularly  in  the  air  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act,  "  Anch'io  dischiuso,*  which  was  much 
applauded.  The  part  of  Fenena  (the  second  soprano) 
was  performed  by  Mile.  Ramos,  and  Hydaspes  (the 
tenor)  by  Mr.  Charles  Braham.  T^ey  both  sang  very 
well;  but  the  parts  are  too  insignificant  in  themselves 
to  produce  any  effect. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  —  Saturday,  May  16,  a 
ci'owded  house  for  La  Traviata,  with  Bosio  and  Mario 
— That  t/iet/  should  sing  such  music  !  But  it  has  been 
said,  the  meanest  thing  is  beautiful,  if  enough  sun- 
shine fall  on  it.  The  }nise  en  sct^ne  was  very  perfect; 
in  the  ball-room  scene  of  the  second  act  "the  dancers 
danced,  the  singers  sang,  the  players  played,  and  those 
who  neither  danced,  sang,  nor  played,  made  excellent 
lookers  on,  or  perambulated  as  they  would  at  an 
Almack's  or  a  Hanover  Square  Room  rout."  Of 
course  Mario  and  Bosio  were  triumphant ;  the  Musical 
World  says : 

Madame  Bosio  does  not  throw  into  the  part  all  the 
passion  we  have  been  accustomed  to;  but  the  feeling 
is  not  less  deep  becatxse  more  quiescent,  and  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  grace  and  nature  about  the  whole 
impersonation  which  confers  a  special  fascination.  In 
the  music  Mme.  Bosio  was  irreproachable.  The  first 
act   especially   was  a  masterpiece  of  singing.      The 
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brilliancy  of  the  air  "Ah  !  forse  ^  hii"  has  seldom  been 
surpassed,  and  the  popular  "  Lil)iamo"  was  instinct 
with  grace  and  expression.  In  the  second  act  there 
is  not  much  to  exhibit  the  art  of  a  great  vocalist.  In 
the  last,  however,  she  was  admirable,  and  created  an 
unusual  sensation  in  the  passionate  outbreak  "Gran 
Dio  !  morir  si  giovane."  In  short,  no  success  could  be 
more  complete.  Madame  Bosio  was  recalled  twice 
after  the  first  act,  twice  with  Mario,  and  once  alone, 
at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  a  delighted  audience. 

Mario's  Alfredo  was  perfect  throughout,  both  in 
acting  and  singing.  Evidently  deterniined  to  sing  his 
best,  he  carried  out  his  resolution.  The  "Libianio" 
created  a  furor,  and  was  rapturously  encored.  The 
air  in  the  second  act,  "  Di  miei  vollenti,"  though 
given  with  intense  feeling,  did  not  produce  a  corres- 
ponding impression.  The  duet,  "  Purigi,  o  cara," 
exquisitely  warbled  by  Mario  and  Bosio,  was  one  of 
the  "hits"  of  the  performance,  and  was  repeated 
with  acclamations.  On  the  whole  we  consider  Mario's 
Alfredo — his  third  Verdi  part— one  of  his  most  striking 
and  finished  assumptions,  and  prognosticate  for  La 
Traciata  as  great  a  popularity  as  that  achieved  by 
Riyohito  or  the  Trovatore. 

On  Thursday  I  Parifani  was  given  ;  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Mile.  Parepa,  from  the  opera  at  Lisbon, 
as  Elvira;  she  made  little  impression.  Then  came 
Travlata  again,  and  then  Trovatore  again,  and  on  the 
2Sth  the  triumphant  d(^but  of  Miss  Victoire  Balfe  in 
La  Sonnamhula.  "We  copy  an  account  of  it  upon 
another  page.  Sig.  Gardoni  was  the  Elvino,  and  Ron- 
coni,  Count  Rodolpho. 

A  grand  concert,  consisting  of  Mozart's  Reqiiiem 
and  Mendelssohn's  Lobijesanq  was  given,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  at  St.  Martin's  llall,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  HuUah.  The  principal  vocalists  were  Miss 
Banks,  Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Marian  Mc  ss,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  and  Mr.  Thomas.  The  performance  of  the 
above  masterpieces  was  most  admirable,  and  might 
almost  challenge  comparison  with  any  yet  given  by 
institutions  of  much  higher  pretension.  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  sang,  from  first  to  last,  magnificently,  and 
excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

PARIS. — "  Sensation  "  pianists  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  last  one  was  Rubixstei.v,  who,  when  the 
"  sensation  "  temperature  was  at  its  height,  plunged, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  a  cold  bath  in  England.  Alfiied 
Jaell  came  next,  raising  enthusiasm  to  a  still  higher 
pitch  ;  but  he  is  not  a  rash  adventurer,  and  does  not 
undertake  to  rival  Beethoven  ;  Jaell  in  his  own  sphere 
is  sure  of  admiration  everywhere.  From  La  France 
Musicale  of  May  2ith,  we  translate  this  most  glowing 
eulogy  : 

"A  pianist-composer  of  a  great  reputation,  M. 
Alfred  Jaell,  feared  not  to  brave  last  Thursday  the 
dog-day  heat.  He  gave  a  matinee  at  Erard's  before 
a  select  public.  Scarcely  had  this  concert  been  an- 
nounced, when  the  crowd  pressed  thither,  a  brilliant 
and  enthusiastic  crowd. 

"  M.  Jaell  is  a  great  artist  in  every  acceptation  of 
the  word.  AYe  may  class  him  on  the  same  line  with 
Liszt,  Thalberg  and  Prudent;  the  same  fire,  same 
verve,  same  originality.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  arrive  in  Paris  sooner;  he  would  certainly 
have  been  the  star  of  the  season.  His  success  has 
been  immense;  he  was  recalled,  his  compositions  were 
encored ;  rarely  have  we  witnessed  a  more  brilliant, 
and  we  must  say  a  more  merited  triumph.  His 
illustrations  of  La  Traviata  and  his  paraphrase  of  II 
Trovatore  especially  stirred  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience.  His  "Italian  Serenade"  his  pretty  piece 
entitled  Le  Rulsscau,  and  his  Melodic  Anglaise  variee 
produced  an  unheard  of  eff'ect. 

"  Jaell  not  only  executes  his  own  music  ;  he  plays 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  with  the 
same  taste,  the  same  warmth,  the  same  brio.  Thus  in 
the  andante  and  finale  of  Beethoven's  great  sonata  in 
B  flat  he  was  admirable. — Mme.  Bertine^  the  heroine 
of  all  the  fine  concerts,  sang  adorably^"  &c. 

Leipzig.— The  London  Athenmtm  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  some  of  the  leading  instrumental  works 
during  the  last  season  of  the  far-famed  Gewandhaus 
concerts: 

Nineteen  symphonies  were  played ; — five  by  Beet- 
hoven (including  his  ninth),  two  by  Herr  Gade,  two 
by  Playdn,  one  by  Herr  Hiller,  one  by  Mozart,  one  by 
Herr  Rietz,  two  by  Mendelssohn  (including  the 
'Lobgesang'),  one  by  Schubert,  three  by  Schumann, 
and  Dr.  Spohr's  '  Power  of  Sound.' — Twenty  overtures 
were  given  : — by  Beethoven,  the  three  '  Leonore,'  and 
the  *  Coriolan'  overtures,  and  his  '  Fest  Overture,' — 


by  Cherubini  four,  including  those  to  the  '  Abencer- 
rages,'  and  to  *  Eliza,' — by  Gade,  '  In  the  Highlands,' 
—  Gluck's  *  Iphigenia,'  —  Lindpaintner's  *  Faust,'  — 
Mendelssohn's  '  Melusine,' — Mozart's  '  Zaubevflute,' 
— Schumann's  'Manfred'  and  '  Gencveva,'' — Herr 
"Wagner's  'Faust,' — three  by  Weber. — The  list  of 
Co)ic.ertos  and  of  Cantatas^  in  temper  and  in  taste, 
corresponds  to  the  above,  and  had  we  not  testimony 
from  numerous  private  sources  to  encourage  the  hope, 
would  of  itself  satisfy  us  that  the  new  revelation  of 
Music  gathers  few  converts  in  the  stronghold  of  Bach, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  musical  publication. 

The  principal  examination  at  the  Conservatorium 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  in  the  hall  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus, when  a  concert  was  given  in  which  the 
orchestra  and  all  the  solo  players  and  singers  were 
pupils  of  the  institution.  The  following  were  the 
pieces  : 

1.  Concerto,  for  piano,  by  Beethoven,  (in  E  flat, 
first  movement),  played  by  Herr  Heinrich  Rupp,  of 
Mayence. 

2.  Adagio  and  Finale  of  the  4th  violin  Concerto,  by 
F.  David,  played  by  Herr  Max  Schenck,  of  Posen. 

3.  Concerto  for  piano,  by  Mendelssohn,  (G  minor), 
playedbyFrJiulein  Fr^derique  B^namin,  of  Hamburg. 

4.  Concerto  for  violin,  by  B.  Molique,  (No.  o,  A 
minor,  first  movement,) played  by  Herr  JohanNavet- 
Koning,  of  Amsterdam. 

5.  Concerto  fantastique,  for  piano,  by  Moscheles, 
played  by  Herr  Albert  Lindholm,  of  Stockholm. 

6.  Aria  from  Zauherjiote^  Mozart,  sung  by  Herr 
Georg  Egli,  of  Chur. 

7.  Caprice,  for  violoncello,  by  Kummer,  played  by 
Mr.  Edward  Sidney  Smith,  from  Dorchester. 

8.  Variations  and  Finale,  for  piano,  from  Septuor, 
by  Hummel,  played  by  FrJiulein  Wilhelmine  Doring, 
of  Darmstadt. 

9.  Concerto  for  violin,  by  De  Beriot,  (No.  5,  D  ma- 
jor), played  by  Herr  Gerhard  Brassin,  of  Leipzig. 


Our  citizens  have  had  a  fine  opportunity  this  week, 
in  lii^tening  to  the  noble  band  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard,  of  appreciating  the  superiority  of  a 
true  military  band,  with  clarinets,  &e.,  over  all  bands 
of  mere  brnsp.  This  reminds  us  that  we  are  to  have 
no  music  these  summer  evenings  on  the  Common. 
The  Aldermen,  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  four,  hav- 
ing no  mu'^ic  in  their  souls,  and  thinking  turtle-soup 
no  ilonhr  much  better,  have  heroically  tabled  the 
resolution  of  the  Common  Ponncil,  appropriatin<>: 
S3:000  for  that  purpose.  How  mnuv  thousands  will 
they  expend  in  fireworks,  to  be  puffed  away  in  one 
short  hour,  and  nobody  the  better  or  the  wiser  for  it! 

Alfred  Jaell  has  been  since  April  in  Paris  ;  he 
proposes  to  pass  the  next  winter  in  Russia,  and  then 
revisit  the  United  States, . .  .The  German  Opera 
Troupe  in  Philadclpliia  seem  to  have  been  far  more 
surcessfnl  in  their  performance  of  Fidclio  than  they 
were  in  Boston  ;  Johannscn,  Pickaneser,  the  tenor, 
and  Oehrlein  are  In'ghly  complimented,  and  above 
all  Herr  Bergmann's  conducting.     The    season  was 

to  end  this  evening  with  Flofow's  Martha The 

great  event  of  the  past  week  in  Philadelphia  has  been 
the  vast  gathering  of  Germans  at  their  annual 
Saenger-Fest.  We  have  as  yet  no  full  aceount  of  it, 
but  gather  thus  much  from  Fitzgerald's  Item: 

This  Musical  Congress  commenced  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  with  a  tornh  light  ]irocession,  an  open 
air  concert  in  Independence  Squnre,  and  a  collation 
at  the  head  quarters — Jayne's  Hall.  On  Sunday 
evening,  this  fine  building  was  the  scene  of  a  Sacred 
Concert  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Societies,  at  which 
Miss  Caroline  Richings  and  Mr.  Philip  Rohr  won  a 
great  deal  of  applause.  There  was  a  long  and  impo- 
sing procession  on  Monday  morning,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning a  Choral  Concert  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  at 
which  eleven  hundred  male  singers  and  a  monster 
orchestra  made  a  great  deal  or'  noise,  producing  now 
and  then  some  fine  eff"ects.  The  best  parts  of  the 
programme  were  the  "Rhine  Song,"  sung  by  the 
New  York  societies,  and  a  Serenade  by  the  Orpheus 
Club  of  Boston,  which  received  the  only  encores  of 
the  evening; — the  Boston  delegation  carried  off*  the 
palm,  as  well  as  the  boquets.  Tuesday  was  set  apart 
for  the  Festival  Picnic,  and  to-day  ("NYednesday)  the 
Societies  return  to  their  respective  homes. 

Jul  u  If  r  1  i  s  ^  iin;  u  t  .s . 

ATHENiEUM    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
by   the    IJOSTON  ATIIIilN/EUM   aud    the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenoeuui.  in  Bencon  Street. 

Among  niiiny  other  vnluahle   Pyinrings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washinqtox  ALLyxoN^s  best  Works,  and  thu  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 
SeitsoD  tickets  60  ceots — Single  admissioos  25  cunts. 


CONCERT   AT   ROXBURY. 

A  Performance  of  SacreJ  Music  will  be  glveo  at  the  FiBST 
Baptist  Cnuncn,  (Uev.  Mr.  Anderson's.)  Iloxbury,  on  TUES- 
DAY EVENING,  the  23d  inst. 

Selections  from  the  "  Meflsiah,"  and  other  celebrated  com- 
positions, will  be  performed  by  the  following  eminent  Solo 
Talent  :— 

Mrs.  LONG,  Soprano; 

Miss  A.  PHILLIPPS,  Contralto; 
Mr.  ARTHUBSOlSr,  Tenor;  and 
Mr.  "WETHERBEE,  Bass. 
A  CIIORUS  of  sixty,  members  of  the  Dorchester  Social  H. 
S  ,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilds. 

The  whole  will  be  accompanied  on  the  Organ,  by  Mr.  Hat- 
ter, and  Mr.  ARTHDa  IIavtek,  Or^,'anist  of  the  Church. 

Single  tickets  50  cents ;  Tickets  to  admit  three,  $1 ;  may  be 
had  at  the  Norfolk  House,  at  Savill's  Apothecary  store  near 
the  Church,  and  at  the  door. . .  .To  commence  at  half  past  7. 

PARLOR   PICTURES. 

A  SMALL  and  choice  Collection  of  orginal  Italian  pictures, 
in  carved  and  gilt  frames  of  superior  Florentine  work- 
manship, are  for  sate  for  a  short  time  at  the  store  of  Horace 
Barnes  &  Co.,  No.  12-3  Washington  Street. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  BE  LA3XC0TTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STKEET. 

Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OP  SA- 
CRED MVSIC,  comprising  Themes  fnmi  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozarr,  and  other  euiioent  Composers; — 
and  original  Tunes.  Chiints  and  .\ntUems.  The  whole  har- 
monized in  four  parts,  wirh  an  accompaniment  for  the  Organ. 
By  E  Ives.  Jr  ,  W.  Ali'Ers  and  II.  C.  Timm.    Price  $1. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM;  a  Collection  of  Ma.sic 
in  Parts,  for  L-.idies'  Voices.  Intended  particularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jr.    Price  50  cts. 

THE  LYRIC  DRAMA;  a  Collection  of  Choruses  and 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  prin<ripal  Operas.  No.  1,  La  Son- 
nambula.     Now  ready.     Price  50  ct9. 

Nearly  Ready :  THE  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditson  «fc  Co.,  115  Washington  St, 


J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE 
Residence  No.  5G  Kneeland  Street. 

H-A-XjIjEX,    ID^^A7"IS    Sz    CO. 

MANUFACTDRERS  OP 


Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


J 

WITH  THEIR 

PATIiNT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  Gil  AND  ACTION. 

409  ■V^'^asliins-toan  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Miirket.) 

3Sr.     ID-     COTTO^sr, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

^ngi'ubhigs  anb  |)ituitinci[S, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

AND 

MANUFA.CTUKBR     OF     FRAMES^ 
No.  273  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS   FOR  SALE 

ojr.  i'.A.iisrTinsrc3-s 

From  the  best  Auierican  Artists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  fnrni  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FKEELY. 

Also  materials  for    WATKIl  COLOU,   CIIAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  anil  OIL  PAINTING. 

S.     33.     33.A.3jIj, 

TEACHER      OF      MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

SIONOK    AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  PlHcUiiey  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

imt^n  nf  tj)t  ]yi\im  ml  linging, 


u. 


HOTEl,. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


OHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


PKOM   THE 

^sssstlusttis  (ItjaritaJiU  iHerlanu  ^ssatUtion 

rOK  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEUAL,. 

FOE    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FOBTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  BIEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


PEOM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREBOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

O  "^t.  Gr .A.'SS    ^  TJ  X  Xj 33  E5  It , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES   Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1  "Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Mauufactory,  379  "Wasliiiigton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRf:    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

306  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDWABD    Ii.    BAIiCH^ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP   GLEES, 
MADJRIGALS,  PART-BONGS,  &C. 

Novello's  G!ee-IIive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  .ind  M.iiRin.iLS,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib    Accompaniment  for  Pianu-forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  %1  eacii  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Jlornington,  Spofforth,  Srevens,  Webbe, 

&c.    Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separ,itely,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

NoveUo's  Part  SoMg-BooEt. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  ©2. 
Thi.s  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers— among  others,  bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c.,— with  reprints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  .ancient  eompo.oers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  ro  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  S  cents  per  set. 

OrplicMS : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued— the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

Tlic  MMSical  Tissses, 

AND    SINCINC-CLASS    C1R(DUI_AR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LOKDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
Holmes,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
important  Musical  Works ;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  {A'ols  I  and  II),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  Sl,75;  Nos.  49  to  96,  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  81,75 ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI),  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  SI, 75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be 
had  separately,  in  paper  covers,  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  NOVELIiO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  369  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Jnstrwtot  of  \\t  ^  ictno-;lFortj,  ©tsan  &  ?^cirmimj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  fllusical  Exchange.  Terms,  ^^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ©30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PAEIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

ALBERT  W.LADD&  CO. 

MANUF.4CT0RERS  OF 

-'^-^-n^'T^  Gland,   Parlor  Grand 
ll  and  Square 


KT    THE — 

Great  TJiilvcrsal  ExHitoitioii  at  Paris,  in  1855, 
THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded   to  us  for  the  B'EST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen ; 
Joseph  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof.  Halevy,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz.  Professor  of  Music 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marloye,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  E.\hibition   in  Paris  in 
1849  ;  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris  ;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

-A.    nVHEID-A-L 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1S53,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Warerooins,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

MUSIC    ^HD^JOB^BIMT^Jj^a^OFiTC^ 


Xj. 


f^ 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins.) 


3!esa!e 


in 
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"^.PIANO-FORTES 
AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 

No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  MrariTs   Gh-and  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  5IUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Q;3?=' Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

FTTBLISIiEI^    OF    IvIXTSIC, 

ftni  iBialtr  in  ^lusitial  ^'ttrxtjanilisc, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 


ORaAjST-HAKMONIUMS, 

ORGAN-MELODEONS, 

AND 

MADE  BY 

MAS  OF  &  HAMLIF, 

B  OSTO  N  ,     MASS. 


These  instruments  have  been  awarded  the  Highest  Premeom 
in  every  Fair  at  which  they  have  been  exhibited,  having  been 
in  competitiou  with  instruments  from  all  of  the  principal  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country.  Curing  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November,  1856,  we  were  awarded  no  less  than 

TEN  FIBST  PREMIUMS, 
consisting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas.    Our  in- 
struments are  also  recommended  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
by  the  most  eminent  musicians,  organists  and  pianists  in   the 
country,  among  whom  are  the  following  : 

SIGISMtTND    THALBERG, 
Lowell  Mason,  George  James  "Webb, 

"William  Mason,  George  F.  Root, 

"Wm.  B.  Bradbury,      Gustave  Satter, 

G.  "W.  Morgan,  L.  H.  Southard, 

John  H.  'Willcox,         Carl  Zerrahn, 
S.  A.  Bancroft,  H.  S.  Cutler, 

W.  R.  Babcock,  E.  Bruce. 

The  ORGAN-IlAitMOMUM  is  a  new  musical  instrument,  made 
only  by  the  undersigned,  containing  two  rows  of  kej-s,  four 
sets  of  reeds,  and  eight  stops.  It  is  equally  appropriate  for 
use  of  Churches  and  in  Parlors,  being  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  both  secular  and  sacred  music. 

Price  of  Melodeons, from  S60  to  S150 

Price  of  Orgau-Melodeon, 200 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium, 850 

Price  of  Organ-Harmonium,  pedal  base, 400 

O;^  Elegant  illustrated  pamphlets,  (32  pages  Svo.)  contain- 
ing complete  description  of  each  style  and  size  of  instruments, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application  to 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles,)  Bosioji,  Ms. 

TERjyrS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  {126  lines)  first  insertion §12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

li^oC^Sr^SCHOOIi    STREET. 


i^  l^pr  d  %xi  u)i  "^xttxiitnxt. 
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[From  the  National  Era.] 
THE    SYCAMORES. 

BY  JOHN  G.  "WHITTIER. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
On  the  river's  winding  shores, 

Stand  the  Occidental  plane-trees, 
Stand  the  ancient  sycamores! 

One  long  century  hath  heen  numbered, 

And  another  half-way  told. 
Since  the  rustic  Irish  gleeman 

Broke  for  them  the  virgin  mould. 

Deftly  set  to  Celtic  music, 

At  his  violin's  sound  they  grew, 

Through  the  moonlit  eves  of  summer, 
Making  Amphion's  fable  true. 

Rise  again,  thou  poor  Hugh  Talent ! 

Pass  in  jerkin  green  along, 
"With  thy  eyes  brim  full  of  laughter, 

And  thy  mouth  as  full  of  song. 

Pioneer  of  Erin's  outcasts, 
"With  his  fiddle  and  his  pack  ; 

Little  dreamed  the  village  Saxons 
Of  the  myriads  at  his  back. 

How  he  wrought  with  spade  and  fiddle, 
Delved  by  day  and  sang  by  night, 

"With  a  hand  that  never  wearied, 
And  a  heart  forever  light — 

Still  the  gay  tradition  mingles 
With  a  record  grave  and  drear. 

Like  the  roliek  air  of  Cluny, 

With  the  solemn  march  of  Mear. 

When  the  box-tree,  white  with  blossoms, 
Made  the  sweet  May  woodlands  glad. 

And  the  Aronia  by  the  river 
Lighted  up  the  swarming  shad. 

And  the  bujging  nets  swept  shoreward, 
With  their  silver-sided  haul, 

Midst  the  shouts  of  dripping  fishers, 
He  was  merriest  of  them  all. 

When,  among  the  jovial  buskers, 
Love  stole  in  at  Labor's  side, 

With  the  lusty  airs  of  England, 
Soft  his  Celtic  measures  vied. 

Songs  of  love  and  wailing  lyke-wake, 
And  the  merry  fair's  carouse; 

Of  the  wild  Red  Fox  of  Erin, 
And  the  woman  of  Three  Cows. 


By  the  blazing  hearths  of  Winter, 
Pleasant  seemed  his  simple  tales. 

Midst  the  grimmer  Yorkshire  legends, 
And  the  mountain  myths  of  Wales. 

How  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
Scrambled  up  from  fate  forlorn, 

On  St.  Keven's  sackcloth  ladder, 
Slyly  hitched  to  Satan's  horn. 

Of  the  fiddler  who  in  Tara 

Played  all  night  to  ghosts  of  kings; 
Of  the  brown  dwarfs,  and  the  fairies 

Dancing  in  their  moorland  rings  ! 

Jolliest  of  our  birds  of  singing, 

Best  he  loved  the  bob-o-link. 
'*  Hush  !"  he'd  say,  *'  the  tipsey  fairies  ! 

Hear  the  little  folks  in  drink !" 

Merry-faced,  with  spade  and  fiddle. 
Singing  through  the  ancient  town, 

Only  this,  of  poor  Hugh  Talent, 
Hath  Tradition  handed  down. 

Not  a  stone  his  grave  discloses; 

But,  if  yethis  spirit  walks, 
'Tis  beneath  the  trees  he  planted, 

And  when  Bob-o-Lincoln  talks  ! 

Green  memorials  of  the  gleeman! 

Linking  still  the  river  shores. 
With  their  shadows,  cast  by  sunset. 

Stand  Hugh  Talent's  sycamores  ! 

When  the  Father  of  his  Country 

Through  the  north-land  riding  came, 

And  the  roofs  were  starred  with  banners, 
And  the  steeples  rang  acclaim — 

When  each  war-scarred  Continental, 
Leaving  smithy,  mill,  and  farm, 

Waved  his  rusted  sword  in  welcome, 
And  shot  off  his  old  King's-arra — 

Slowly  passed  that  august  Presence 

Down  the  thronged  and  shouting  street ; 

Village  girls,  as  white  as  angels, 
Scattering  flowers  around  his  feet. 

Midway,  where  the  plane-tree's  shadow 
Deepest  fell,  his  rein  he  drew ; 

On  his  stately  head,  uncovered, 
Cool  and  soft  the  west  wind  blew. 

And  he  stood  up  in  his  stirrups, 
Looking  up  and  looking  down, 

On  the  hills  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Rimming  round^the  little  town — 

On  the  river,  full  of  sunshine. 

To  the  lap  of  greenest  vales. 
Winding  down  from  wooded  headlands, 

Willow-skirted,  white  with  sails. 

And  he  said,  the  landscape  sweeping 

Slowly  with  his  ungloved  hand, 
'  I  have  seen  no  prospect  fairer 
In  this  goodly  Eastern  land." 

Then  the  bugles  of  liis  escort 

Stirred  to  life  the  cavalcade; 
And  that  head,  so  bare  and  stately. 

Vanished  down  the  depths  of  shade. 

Ever  since,  in  town  and  farm-house. 
Life  hath  had  its  ebb  and  flow; 

Thrice  hath  passed  the  human  harvest 
To  its  garner,  green  and  low. 

But  the  trees  the  gleeman  planted, 
Through  the  changes,  changeless  stand; 

As  the  marble  calm  of  Tadmor 
Mocks  the  desert's  shifting  san-d. 

Still  the  level  moon  at  rising 
Silvers  o'er  each  stately  shaft; 

Still  beneath  them,  half  in  shadow. 
Singing,  glides  the  pleasure  craft. 

Still  beneath  them,  arm-enfolded. 
Love  and  Youth  together  stray; 

While,  as  heart  to  heart  beats  faster, 
More  and  more  their  feet  delay. 


Where  the  ancient  cobbler,  Keczar, 
On  the  open  hill-side  wrought, 

Singing,  as  he  drew  his  stitches, 
Songs  his  German  masters  taught— 

Singing,  with  his  gray  hair  floating 
Round  his  rosy,  ample  face  ; 

Now  a  thousand  Saxon  craftsmen 
Stitch  and  hammer  in  his  place. 

All  the  pastoral  lanes  so  grassy. 
Now  are  Traffic's  dusty  streets; 

From  the  village,  grown  a  city,      ' 
Fast  the  rural  grace  retreats. 

But,  still  green,  and  tall,  and  stately, 
On  the  river's  winding  shores. 

Stand  the  Occidental  plane-trees. 
Stand  Hugh  Talent's  sycamores  ! 


[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Handel. 

From  An  Account  of  the  Handel  Commemoration  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784. 

BY    CHARLES    BUKNEY,    MUS.    DOC,  F.  K..  S. 

Handel  remained  eiglit  or  nine  months  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  extended  his  fame,  and  began  to 
repair  his  fortune.  At  his  return  to  London,  in 
the  beginning  of  1742,  as  he  had  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  opposing  the  present  managers  of  the 
opera,  former  enmities  began  to  subside ;  and, 
when  he  recommenced  his  Oratorios  at  Covent- 
Garden,  the  Lent  following,  he  found  a  general 
disposition  in  the  public  to  countenance  aud  sup- 
port him.  "■  Samson  "  was  the  first  he  performed 
this  year,  which  was  not  only  much  applauded  by 
the  crowded  houses  in  the  capital,  but  was  soon 
disseminated,  in  single  songs,  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
highest  faror  of  all  his  Oratorios,  except  the 
"  Messiah,"  which  this  season,  to  the  honor  of  the 
public  at  large,  and  disgrace  of  cabal  and  faction, 
was  received  with  universal  admiration  and 
applause.  And  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
this  great  work  has  been  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  with  increasing  reverence  and  delight; 
it  has  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  fostered 
the  orphan,  and  enriched  succeeding  managers  of 
Oratorios,  more  than  any  single  musical  produc- 
tion in  this  or  any  country. 

This  Sacred  Oratorio,  as  it  was  at  first  called, 
on  account  of  the  words  being  wholly  composed 
of  genuine  texts  of  Scripture,  appearing  to  stand 
in  such  high  estimation  with  the  public,  Handel, 
actuated  by  motives  of  the  purest  benevolence 
and  humanity,  formed  the  laudable  resolution  of 
performing  it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  which  resolution  was  con- 
stantly put  in  practice,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
under  his  own  direction ;  and,  long  after,  under 
that  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Stanley.  Jn  conse- 
quence of  these  performances,  the  benefactions 
to  the  charity  from  the  year  1749  to  1759,  by 
eleven  performances  under  HandePs  own  direc- 
tion, amounted  to  -  -  -  £6935  00 
From  17G0  to  1768,  by  eight  perform- 
ances under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jolin 
Christian  Smith,  -  -  -  _ 
From  1769  to  1777,  nine  performances 
under  that  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
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The  organ  in  the  chapel  of  this  hospital  was 
likewise  a  present  from  Ilandel  ;  and  he  be- 
queathed, as  a  legacy  to  this  charity,  a  fair  copy 
of  the  original  score  of  tlie  "  Messiah." 

From  the  time  of  his  quitting  Ireland,  with 
little  opposition,  and  a  few  thin  houses,  in  conse- 
quence of  great  assemblies  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  manifestly  and  cruelly  collected  together 
on  his  nights  of  performance,  with  hostile  inten- 
tions, by  some  implacable  remains  of  his  most 
powerful  adversaries,  he  continued  his  oratorios 
till  within  a  week  of  his  death.* 

But  thougli  the  oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah  "  in- 
creased in  reputation  every  year,  after  his  return 
from  Ireland,  and  the  crowds  that  Hocked  to  the 
theatre  were  more  considerable  every  time  it  was 
performed ;  yet,  to  some  of  his  other  oratorios, 
the  houses  were  so  thin,  as  not  nearly  to  defray 
his  expenses;  which,  as  he  always  employed  a 
very  numerous  band,  and  paid  his  jjerformers 
libej'ally,  so  dei-anged  liis  affairs,  that  in  the  year 
1745,  after  two  performances  of  "Hercules," 
January  5th  and  12th,  before  the  Lent  season, 
he  stopped  payment.  He,  however,  resumed  the 
performance  of  his  oratorios  of  Samson.  Saul, 
Joseph,  Beh/iazzar,  and  the  AJefsiah,  in  March  ; 
but  I  perfectly  remember,  that  none  were  well 
attended,  Osxcept  Stnnxnn,  and  the  il/e.-'.s'/a/i.f 

His  late  majesty,  king  (Jeorge  the  Second,  was 
a  steady  patron  of  Ilandel  during  these  times, 
and  constantlj'  attended  his  oratorios,  when  they 
were  abandoned  by  the  rest  of  his  court.f 

Handel,  late  in  life,  like  tlie  great  poets.  Ho- 
mer and  Milton,  was  afflicted  with  blindness ; 
which,  however  it  might  dispirit  and  embarrass 
him  at  other  times,  had  no  effect  on  his  nerves  or 
intellects,  in  public ;  as  he  continued  to  play 
concertos  and  voluntaries  between  the  parts  of 
his  oratorios  to  the  last,  with  the  same  vigor  of 
thought  and  touch,  for  which  he  was  ever  so 
justly  renowned.  To  see  him,  however,  led  to 
the  organ  after  this  calamity,  at  upwards  of  sev- 
enty }'ears  of  age,  and  then  conducted  towards 
the  au4ience  to  make  his  accustomed  obeisance, 
was  a  sight  so  truly  afllicting  and  deplorable  to 
persons  of  sensibility,  as  greatly  diminished  their 
pleasure,  in  hearing  him  perform. 

During  the  oratorio  season,  I  have  been  told, 
that  he  practised  almost  incessantly ;  and,  indeed, 
that  must  have  been  the  case,  or  his  memory  un- 
commonly retentive  ;  for,  after  his  blindness,  he 
played  several  of  his  old  organ  concertos,  which 
must  have  been  previously  impressed  on  his  mem- 
ory Ijy  practice.  At  last,  however,  he  rather 
chose  to  trust  to  his  inventive  powers,  than  those 
of  reminiscence  :  for,  gi^'ing  the  band  only  the 
skeleton,  or  ritornels  of  each  movement,  he  play- 
ed all  the  solo  parts  e.xtempore,  while  the  other 
instruments  left  him,  ad  lihilvin  ;  waiting  for  the 
signal  of  a  shake,  before  they  played  such  frao-- 
ments  of  symphony  as  they  found  "in  their  boolcs. 
Indeed,  he  not  only  continued  to  perform  in 

*  The  last  season  of  Handel's  personal  attendance 
and  of  his  life  was  remarkably  successful.  One  of 
my  friends,  who  was  generally  at  the  performance  of 
each  oratorio  that  year,  and  who  used  to  visit  him 
after  it  was  over,  in  the  treasurer  of  the  theatre's 
office,  says,  that  the  money  he  used  to  take  to  his 
carriage  of  a  night,  though  in  gold  and  silver,  was  as 
likely  to  weigh  him  down  and  throw  him  into  a  fever, 
as  the  copper  money  of  the  painter  Coveggio,  if  he 
had  had  as  far  to  carry  it. 

t  In  1749,  Theodora  was  so  very  unfortunately 
abandoned,  that  he  was  glad  if  any  professors,  who 
did  not  perform,  would  accept  of  tickets  or  orders  for 
admission.  Two  gentlemen  of  that  description,  now- 
living,  having  applied  to  Ilandel,  after  the  disgrace 
of_  Theodora,  for  an  order  to  hear  the  Messiah,  he 
cried  out;  "  Oh  3'our  sarvant,  Mein-hcrren  !  you  are 
tamnaple  tainty  !  you  would  not  co  to  Ttodora — der 
was  room  enough  to  tance  dere,  when  d.at  was  per- 
form." 

Sometimes,  however,  I  h.ave  heard  him,  as  pleas- 
antly as  philosophically,  console  his  friends,  when, 
previous  to  the  curtain  being  drawn  up,  they  have  la- 
mented that  the  house  was  so  empty,  by  saying; 
"Nevvemoind;  de  moosic  vil  sound  de  petter." 

X  About  this  time  a  bon  mot  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
was  handed  about  by  a  nobleman,  still  living,  who 
gomg  one  night  to  the  Oratorio  at  Covcnt-Garden, 
met  his  lordship  coming  out  of  the  theatre.  "  What! 
my  lordj  are  you  dismi.ssed  ?  Is  there  no  oratorio  to- 
night ?  "  "  Yes,  says  his  lordship,  they  are  now  per- 
forming ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  retire,  lest  I  should 
disturb  the  king  in  his  privacies." 


public  after  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness,  but 
to  compose  in  private  ;  for  I  have  been  assured, 
that  the  duet  and  chorus  in  "  Judas  Maceabasus," 
of  Zion  noio  hix  head  shall  raise.  Tune  ynnr  harps 
10  sonqs  nf  praise,  were  dictated  to  Mr.  Smith, 
by  Handel,  after  the  total  privation  of  sight. 
This  composition,  so  late  in  life,  and  under  such 
depressing  circumstances,  confirms  an  oi/iinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  that  it  seldom  happens  to  men  of 
powerful  intellects  and  original  genius,  to  be  rob- 
bed of  mental  vigor,  by  age ;  it  is  only  the  feeble- 
minded and  fool-horn  part  of  the  creation,  who 
fall  into  that  species  of  imbecility,  which  gives 
occasion  to  say  that  they  are  superannuated :  for 
these,  when  tliey  retire  late  in  life  from  the  world 
on  which  they  have  lived  by  retailing  the  sense 
of  others,  are  instantly  reduced  to  indigence  of 
mind."  Dryden,  Newton,  Dr.  Johnson  himself, 
and  our  great  musician,  are  admirable  illustra- 
tions of  this  doctrine.  Indeed,  Handel  not  only 
exhibited  great  intellectual  ability  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  duet  and  chorus,  but  manifested  his 
power  of  invention  in  extemporaneous  flights  of 
fancy  to  be  as  rich  and  rapid,  a  week  before  his 
decease,  as  they  had  been  for  many  years.  He 
was  alwavs  much  disturbed  and  agitated  by  the 
similar  circumstances  of  "  Samson,"  whenever 
the  affecting  air  in  that  oratorio  of:  Total  Eclipse, 
no  Sun,  no  Moon,  &c.,  was  performed. 

The  last  oratorio  at  wdiich  he  attended,  and 
performed,  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  he  ex- 
pired on  Fridai/  the  13th,  1759,  and  not  on 
Saturday  the  IHh,  as  was  at  first  erroneously  en- 
graved on  his  monument,  and  recorded  in  his 
life ;  I  have  indisputable  authority  for  tlie  con- 
trary :  as  Dr.  Warren,  who  attended  Handel  in 
his  last  sickness,  not  only  remembers  his  dying 
before  midnight,  on  the  13th,  but,  that  he  was 
sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution  ;  and  hav- 
inT  been  always  impressed  with  a  profound  rev- 
erence for  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion,  that  he  had  most  seriouslj'  and  de- 
voutly wished,  for  several  days  before  his  death, 
that  he  might  breathe  his  last  on  Good-Friday, 
"  in  hopes,  he  said,  of  meeting  his  good  God,  his 
sweet  Lord  and  Savior,  on  the  day  of  his  resur- 
rection," meaning  the  third  day,  or  the  Easter 
Sunday  following. 

The  figure  of  Handel  was  large,  and  he  was 
somewhat  corpulent,  and  unwieldy  in  his  motions  ; 
but  his  countenance,  which  I  remember  as  per- 
fectly as  that  of  any  man  I  saw  but  yesterday, 
was  full  of  fire  and  dignity  ;  and  such  as  impress- 
ed ideas  of  superiority  and  genius.  He  was  im- 
petuous, rough,  and  peremptory  in  his  manners 
and  conversation,  but  totally  devoid  of  ill-nature 
or  malevolence ;  indeed,  there  was  an  original 
humor  and  pleasantry  in  his  most  lively  sallies  of 
anger  or  impatience,  which,  with  his  broken  Eng- 
lish, were  extremely  risible.  His  natural  propen- 
sity to  wit  and  humor,  and  hajip)'  manner  of 
relating  common  occurrences,  in  an  uncom- 
mon way,  enabled  him  to  throw  persons  and 
things  into  very  ridiculous  attitudes.  Had  he 
been  as  great  a  master  of  the  English  language 
as  Swift,  his  hon  mots  would  have  been  as  fre- 
quent, and  somewhat  of  the  same  kind. 

Handel,  with  many  virtues,  was  addicted  to 
no  vice  that  was  injurious  to  society.  Nature, 
indeed,  required  a  great  supply  of  sustenance  to 
sujiport  .so  huge  a  mass,  and  he  was  rather  epi- 
curean in  the  choice  of  it ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  appetite  he  allowed  himself 
to  gratify.* 

*  The  late  Mr.  Brown,  leader  of  his  majesty's  band, 
used  to  tell  me  several  stories  of  Handel's  love  of 
good  cheer,  liquid  and  solid,  as  well  as  of  his  impa- 
tience. Of  the  former  he  gave  an  instance,  whith 
was  accidentally  discovered  at  his  own  house  in  Brook 
street,  where  Brown,  in  the  oratorio  season,  among 
other  principal  performers,  was  at  dinner.  During 
the  repast,  Ilandel  often  cried  out ;  "  Oh,— I  have  de 
taught;"  when  the  company,  unwilling  that,  out  of 
civility  to  them,  the  public  should  be  robbed  of  any- 
thing so  valuable  as  his  musical  ideas,  begged  he 
would  retire  and  write  them  down  ;  with  which  re- 
quest, however,  he  so  frequently  complied,  that,  at 
last,  one  of  the  most  suspicious  had  the  ill-bred  curi- 
osity to  peep  through  the  key-hole  into  the  adjoining 
room  ;  where  he  perceived  that  dcse  iauffhts  were  only 
bestowed  on  a  fresh  hamper  of  Biirgiindy,  which,  as 
was  afterwards  discovered,  he  had  received  in  a  pres- 


When  Pope  found  that  his  friends.  Lord  Bur- 
lington and  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  thought  so  highly  of 
Handel,  he  not  only  lashed  his  enemies  in  the 
Dunciad,  but  wished  to  have  his  Eurydice  set  to 
mu.sic  by  him.  Mr.  Belchicr.  a  common  friend, 
undertook  to  negotiate  the  business  :  but  Handel 
having  heard  that  Pope  had  made  his  Ode  more 
lyrical,  that  is,  fitter  for  music,  by  dividing  it 
into  airs  and  recitatives,  for  Dr.  Green,  who  had 
already  set  it ;  and  whom,  as  a  partizan  for  Bo- 
noncini,  and  confederate  with  his  enemies,  he 
had  long  disliked,  says  :  "  It  is  de  very  ding  vat 
my  pellows-plower  has  set  already  for  ein  tock- 
tor's  tecree  at  Cambridge."* 

When  Gluck  came  first  into  England,  in  1  745, 
lie  was  neither  so  great  a  composer,  nor  so  high 
in  reputation,  as  he  afterwards  mounted;  and  I 
remember  when  Mrs.  Ciblier,  in  my  hearing,  ask- 
ed Handel  wdiat  sort  of  a  composer  he  was ;  his 
answer,  prefaced  by  an  oath,  was :  "  He  knows 
no  more  of  contrapunto,  as   mein   cook,  '\^'altz." 

But  though  he  was  so  rough  in  his  language, 
and  in  the  habit  of  swearing,  a  vice  then  much 
more  in  fashion  than  at  present,  he  was  truly 
pious,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  con- 
stantly attended  public  prayers,  twice  a  day,  win- 
ter and  summer,  both  in  Ixmdon  and  Tunbridge. 

At  the  coronation  of  his  late  majesty,  George 
the  Second,  in  1727,  Handel  had  words  sent  to 
him,  by  the  bishops,  for  the  anthems  ;  at  ivliich 
he  murmured,  and  took  oU'ence,  as  he  thought  it 
implied  his  ignorance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : 
"  1  have  read  my  Bible  very  well,  and  shall 
chuse  for  myself."  And.  indeed,  his  selection  of 
the  words:  My  heart  is  inditing  of  a  yood  matter, 
was  very  judicious,  and  inspired  him  with  some 
of  the  finest  thoughts  that  are  to  be  found  in  all 
his  works.  This  anthem  was  sung  at  the  corona- 
tion, while  the  peers  were  doing  homage. 

He  knew  the  value  of  time  too  well  to  spend  it 
in  frivolous  jiursuits,  or  with  futile  companions, 
howe\-er  high  in  rank.  Fond  of  his  art.  and 
diligent  in  its  cultivation,  and  the  exercise  of  it, 
as  a  profession,  he  spent  so  studious  and  sedentary 

ent  from  his  friend,  the  late  Lord  Radnor,  while  his 
company  was  regaled  with  more  generous  and  sp^V^icrf 
port. 

Another  anecdote  which  I  had  from  Brown,  was 
the  following  :  When  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Felton 
found  that  his  first  organ  concertos  were  well  received, 
he  opened  a  subscription  for  a  second  set,  and  begged 
of  Brown  to  solicit  Mr.  Handel's  permission  to  insert 
his  name  in  the  list.  Brown,  who  had  been  in  great 
favor  with  Handel  the  winter  before,  when  he  led  his 
oratorios, rememheringhow civilly  hehad  been  attend- 
ed by  him  to  the  door,  and  how  carefully  cautioned, 
after  being  heated  by  a  crowded  room  and  hard  labor, 
at  the  rehearsals  in  Brook  street,  not  to  stir  without 
a  chair,  had  no  doubt  of  his  success;  but  upon  men- 
tioning to  him  Felton's  request,  as  delicately  as  pos- 
sible, one  morning  when  he  was  shaving,  by  telling 
him  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  who  being  about  to  pub- 
lish some  Concertos  by  subscription,  w-as  extremely 
ambitious  of  the  honor  of  his  name  and  acceptance  of 
a  book,  merely  to  grace  his  list,  without  involving 
him  in  any  kind  of  expense;  Handel,  putting  the 
barber's  hand  aside,  got  up  in  a  fury,  and.  with  his 
face  still  in  a  lather,  cries  out  with  great  vehemence ; 
**Tamnyour  seluf.  and  go  to  der  teiffel — a  barson 
make  Concerto  !  why  he  no  make  sarmon  ?  "  &c.  In 
short.  Brown  seeing  him  in  such  a  rage,  with  razors 
in  his  reach,  got  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  he  could, 
lest  he  should  have  used  them  in  a  more  barbarous 
way  than  would  be  safe.  Indeed,  he  had  a  thorougli 
contempt  for  all  our  composers  at  this  time,  from  Dr. 
Green  down  to  Harry  Burgess;  and  performers  on 
the  organ  too  ;  for,  after  being  long  an  inhabitant  of 
this  country,  he  used  to  say  ;  *'  When  I  came  hither 
first,  I  found,  among  the  English,  many  good  players, 
and  no  composers  ;  but  now,  they  are  all  composers, 
and  no  players." 

*  Dr.  Green  took  his  degree  at  that  University  in 
1730.  Indeed,  on  Handel's  first  arrival  in  England, 
from  Green's  great  admiration  of  this  master's  man- 
ner of  playing,  he  had  sometimes  literally  conde- 
scended to  become  his  bcUows-bhwer,  when  lie  went 
to  St.  Paul's  to  play  on  that  organ,  for  the  exercise  it 
aflbrdcd  him,  in  the  use  of  the  pedal-s.  Handel,  after 
the  three  o'clock  prayers,  used  frequently  to  get  him- 
self and  young  Green'locked  up  in  the  church,  to- 
gether; and,  in  summer,  often  stript  into  his  shirt, 
and  pl.iyed  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Dr. 
Green,  previous  to  his  admission  into  St.  Paul's,  as  a 
chorister,  was  taught  to  sing  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
King  ;  he  was  afterwards  bound  apprentice  to  Brind, 
the  organist  of  that  cathedr.al,  and  was,  at  the  time 
alluded  to  by  Handel,  either  still  an  apprentice,  or.  at 
least,  a  very  young  man.  and  deputy  to  the  organist, 
whom  he  afterwards  succeeded. 
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a  lite,  as  seldom  allowed  liini  to  mix  in  society, 
or  partake  ot'  publie  amusements.  Indeed,  after 
my  lirst  arrival  in  London,  17-14,  lie  seldom  was 
absent  from  the  benefit  for  deeayed  musieians 
and  their  families  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  seen 
him  at  the  playhouses,  tlie  opera,  and  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's church,  when  the  late  Jlr.  Kelway  played 
the  organ.  But  those  who  were  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  tlian  myself,  say,  that  in  his 
later  years,  except  when  he  went  to  pay  his  duly 
to  the  royal  family  at  St.  James's,  or  Leicester- 
House,  he  seldom  visited  the  great,  or  was  visible, 
but  at  church,  and  the  perlbrmance  of  his  own 
oratorios. 

Besides  seeing  Handel,  myself,  at  his  own 
house,  in  Brook  street,  and  at  Carlton-House, 
where  he  had  reheai-sals  of  his  oratorios,  by  meet- 
ing him  at  Mrs.  Gibber's,  and,  at  Frasi's.  who  was 
then  my  scholar,  I  acquired  considerable  know- 
ledge of  his  private  chai'acter,  and  turn  for  hu- 
mor. He  was  very  fond  of  JMrs.  Gibber,  whose 
voice  and  manners  had  softened  his  severity  for 
want  of  musical  knowledge.  At  her  house,  of  a 
Sunday  evening,  he  used  to  meet  Quin,  who,  in 
spite  of  native  roughness,  was  verj-  (ond  of  music. 
Yet  the  first  time  Airs.  Gibber  prevailed  on  Han- 
del to  sit  down  to  the  harpsichoi-d,  while  he  was 
present,  on  which  occasion  I  remember  the  great 
musician  played  the  overture  in  Siroe,  and  de- 
lighted us  all  with  the  marvellous  neatness  with 
which  he  played  the  jig,  at  the  end  of  it.  Quin, 
after  Handel  had  gone,  being  asked  by  Mrs. 
Gibber,  whether  he  did  not  think  Jlr.  Handel 
had  a  charming  hand  V  replied:  "a  hand,  ma.d- 
ame  !  you  mistake,  it's  afoot."  Poh  I  poh !  says 
she,  has  he  not  a  fine  finger?  "  "  Toex,  by  G — , 
madame  I  "  Indeed,  his  hand  was  then  so  fat, 
that  the  knuckles,  which  usually  appear  convex, 
were  like  those  of  a  child,  dinted  or  dimpled  in, 
so  as  to  be  rendered  concave  ;  however,  his  touch 
was  so  smooth,  and  the  tone  of  the  instrument  so  ■ 
much  cherished,  that  his  fingers  seemed  to  grow 
to  the  keys.  They  were  so  curved  and  compact, 
when  he  played,  that  no  motion,  and  scarcely  the 
fingers  themselves,  could  be  discovered. 

At  Frasi's,  I  remember,  in  the  year  1748,  he 
brought,  in  his  pocket,  the  duet  of  ■'  Judas  Mac- 
cabsBus,"  From  these  dread  Scenes,  in  which  she 
had  not  sung  when  that  oratorio  was  first  per- 
formed, in  1746.  At  the  time  he  sat  down  to  the 
harpsichord,  to  give  her  and  me  the  time  of  it, 
while  he  sung  her  part,  I  hummed,  at  sight,  the 
second,  over  his  shoulder  ;  in  which  he  encour- 
aged me,  by  desiring  that  I  would  sing  out — but, 
unfortunately,  something  went  wrong,  and  Han- 
del, with  his  usual  impetuosity,  grew  violent :  a 
circumstance  very  teri-ifio  to  a  young  musician. 
At  length,  however,  recovering  from  my  fright,  I 
ventured  to  say,  that  I  fancied  there  was  a  mis- 
take in  the  writing;  which,  upon  examining, 
Handel  discovered  to  be  the  case  :  and  then,  in- 
stantly, with  the  greatest  good  humor  and  hu- 
mility, said  :  "  I  pec  your  barton — I  am  a  very 
odd  tog — Maishter  Schmitt  is  to  plame." 

AVhen  Frasi  told  him  that  she  should  study 
hard,  and  was  going  to  learn  thorough-bass,  in 
order  to  accompany  herself :  Handel,"  who  well 
knew  how  little  this  pleasing  singer  was  addicted 
to  application  and  diligence,  says,  "  Oh — vaat 
may  we  not  e.xpect ! " 

Handel  wore  an  enormous  white  wig,  and, 
when  tilings  went  well  at  the  oratorio,  it  "had  a 
certain  nod,  or  vibration,  which  manifested  his 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Without  it,  nice  ob- 
servers were  certain  that  he  was  out  of  humor. 

At  the  close  of  an  air,  the  voice  with  which  he 
used  to  cry  out,  Ghorus  I  was  extremely  formida- 
ble indeed;  and,  at  the  rehearsals  of  his  oratorios 
at  Garleton-IIouse,  if  tlie  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  were  not  exact  in  coming  into  the  music- 
room,  he  used  to  be  very  violent ;  yet,  such  was 
the  reverence  with  which  his  Royal  Hii^hness 
treated  him,  that,  admitting  Handel  to  have  had 
cause  of  complaint,  he  has  been  heard  to  say : 
"  Indeed,  it  is  cruel  to  have  kept  these  poor  peo- 
ple, meaning  the  performers,  so  long  from  their 
scholars,  and  other  concerns."  But  if  the  maids 
of  honor,  or  any  other  female  attendants,  talked 
during  the  performance,  I  fear  that  our  modern 
Timotheus  not  only  swore,  but  called  names ;  yet, 


at  such  times,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with  her 
accustomed  mildness  and  benignity,  used  to  say  : 
"  Hush  I  hush!  Handel's  in  a  passion." 

Handel  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  himself 
so  loud,  that  it  was  easy  for  persons  not  very  near 
him,  to  hear  the  subject  of  his  soliloquies.  He 
had,  by  much  persuasion,  received  under  his  roof 
and  jirotection,  a  boy,  who  had  been  represented 
not  only  as  having  an  uncommon  disposition  for 
music,  but  for  sobriety  and  diligence  :  this  boy, 
however,  turned  out  ill,  and  ran  away,  no  one, 
for  a  considerable  time,  knew  whither.  During 
this  period,  Handel  walking  in  the  paik,  as  he 
thought,  alone,  was  heard  to  commune  with  him- 
self in  the  following  manner  :  "  Ucr  teifel !  de 
fater  vas  deshceved  ;  de  mutter  vas  desheeved; 
but  I  vas  not  desheevetl ;  he  is  ein  t — d  shcaun- 
trel — and  coot  for  nutting." 

Handel's  general  look  was  somewhat  heavy 
and  sour  ;  but  when  he  did  smile,  it  was  his  sire 
the  sun,  bursting  out  of  a  black  cloud.  There 
was  a  sudden  flash  of  intelligence,  wit,  and  good 
humor,  beaming  in  his  countenance,  which  I 
hardly  ever  saw  in  any  other. 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  out  of  his  profess- 
ion he  was  ignorant  and  dull ;  but  though  I  do 
not  admit  the  fact,  yet.  ii  the  charge  were  as  true 
as  it  is  severe,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  extenuation, 
that  to  po.ssess  a  difficult  art  in  the  perfect  man- 
ner he  did,  and  to  be  possessed  by  it,  seems  a 
natural  consequence  ;  and  all  that  the  public  had 
a  right  to  expect,  as  he  pretended  to  nothing 
more.  Accomplishments  can  only  amuse  our 
private  friends,  and  ourselves,  in  leisure  hours  ; 
but  so  occupied  and  absorbed  was  Handel,  by 
the  study  and  exercise  of  his  profession,  that  ho 
had  little  time  to  bestow,  either  on  private  amuse- 
ments, or  the  cultivation  of  friendship.  Indeed, 
the  credit  and  reverence  arising  from  these,  had 
Handel  possessed  them,  would  have  been  tran- 
sient, and  confined  to  his  own  age  and  acquaint- 
ance ;  whereas  the  fame  acquired  by  silent  and 
close  application  to  his  professional  busines.s, 

Nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignes. 

Nee  poterit  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  Vptustas. 

And  it  is  probable  that  his  name,  like  that  of 
many  of  his  brethren,  will  long  survive  his  works. 
The  most  learned  man  can  give  us  no  informa- 
tion concerning  either  the  private  life  or  compo- 
sitions of  Orpheus,  Amphion,  Linus,  Olympus, 
Terpander,  or  Timotheus,  yet  every  school  boy 
can  tell  us  that  they  were  great  musicians,  the 
delight  of  their  several  ages,  and,  many  years 
after,  of  posterity. 

Though  totally  free  from  the  sordid  vices  of 
meanness  and  avarice,  and  possessed  of  their 
opposite  virtues,  charity  and  generosity,  in  spite 
of  temporary  adversity,  powerful  enemies,  and 
frequent  maladies  of  body,  which  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  intellect,  Handel  died  worth  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  wdiich,  except  one 
thousand  to  the  fund  for  decayed  musicians  and 
their  fiunilies,  he  chiefly  bequeathed  to  his  rela- 
tions on  the  continent. 

His  funeral  was  not  public,  like  that  of  Ra- 
meau,  in  France;  of  JomeIli,in  Italy;  or  of  our 
Dryden  and  Garrick,  in  England ;  yet,  when  he 
was  buried  in  Westminster- Abbey,  April  the 
20th,  1759,  the' Dean,  Dr.  Pearce,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  assisted  b_y  the  choir,  performed  the 
funeral  solemnity.  More  general  and  national 
testimonies  of  regard  were  left  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, when  all  enmities,  jealousies,  and  operations 
of  envy  were  subsided ;  and  when  time,  exami- 
nation, and  reflection,  liad  given  new  charms 
and  importance  to  his  works.  And  this  pleasing 
task  has  been  performed  in  a  way  so  ample,  mag- 
nificent and  honorable,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  a  more 
liberal  and  splendid  example  of  gratitude  to  a 
deceased  artist,  in  any  other  country. 


[From  the  New  York  Tribune  ] 

Popular  Songs. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  works  of  Hogarth 
with  the  precision  wdiich  their  excellence  re- 
quires, will  remember  the  ballad-singers  chanting 
in  a  corner,  or  loud-mouthed  at  an  execution,  or 


proclaiming  hoarsely  thi'ough  the  mob  a  naval  or 
military  victoiy.  Englishmen  and  Americans 
have  been  put'  into  a  conmion  cati^gory  by  the 
dlteUunli  of  music.  It  is  said  that  we  go  to  the 
opera,  at  ridiculously  high  prices, only  to  ap|ilaud 
in  the  wrong  places;  oidy  to  show  olf  the  dres.so3 
of  our  wives,  sisters  and  daughters;  only,  in  a 
general  way,  to  make  fools  of  ourselves.  Per- 
haps this  may  be  true.  We  may  not  be  skillful 
in  detecting  and  incontinently  hissing  a  tenor 
who  flats  in  B,  or  a  soprano  who  sharps  in  C. 
^Ve  do  not  take  off  our  shoes  and  throw  them 
over  our  heads,  as  Tuscan  virtuosos  are  said  to  do, 
in  the  ecstacy  produced  by  a  perfect  cadenza. 
But  that  we  are  not  wholly  indillerent  to  the 
Muses — that  we  are  not  alisolutcl)-  incapable  of 
appreciating  rhythm,  melody  and  harmony — that 
the  Anglo-Sa.xon  and  the  Anglo-American  has 
some  "  music  in  his  soul,"  (whether  of  the  stri- 
dent or  the  liquid  kind  we  say  not) — that  even 
here  upon  our  barbarous  shores,  if  not  the  shell 
of  Mercury,  at  least  the  pipes  of  Pan  are  wel- 
come— let  the  inuuraei'ous  and  ever-grinding 
organs  of  the  street,  let  the  hundred  thousand 
piano-fortes  of  the  Republic,  let  the  Pierian 
sodalities,  the  societies  which  claim  Handel, 
Haydn,  .Beethoven  and  Mendols.sohn  as  their 
godfathers,  the  Academies,  the  insolvent  Opera- 
Houses,  and  the  grimy  choirs  of  African  Min- 
strels attest !  And  above  all,  (if  we  may  olT'er 
cumulative  evidence),  let  the  cheap  and  humble 
sheets,  which,  fluttering  fi'om  the  iron  rails  of  the 
Park  or  of  Trinity,  allord  a  modicum  of  meat  to 
breechless  bo3's,  w-hich  are  sold  for  a  penny  and 
cost  less — let  these  bear  witness  to  the  inherent 
and  everlasting  appetite  of  man,  whether  of  lofty 
or  of  low  estaste,  for  a  rhymed  epic  of  events,  for 
a  melodious  expression  of  human  experience  and 
of  earthly  vicissitude,  for  a  measured  enunciation 
of  the  grotos(iueness  of  the  hour,  for  a  song, 
either  by  a  poet  or  poetaster,  to  the  immortal 
love,  heroism  oi'  domesticity  of  the  ages.  AVe 
may  be  at  faidt  in  comprehending  the  sinuosities 
of  a  score,  and  quite  out  in  our  majors  and 
minors,  but  we  would  not  exchange  the  profound 
reverence  with  which  a  Yorker  receives  "  Lilly 
Dale,"  or  "  Woodman  Spare  that  Tree,"  or 
"  The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  as,  in  some  sort,  a 
stammering  utterance  of  his  best  hopes  and 
sweetest  reminiscences,  for  all  the  sensuous  and 
deliquescent  raptures  of  southern  shores. 

V^'llat  a  song  is.  and  by  what  rules  it  should  bo 
constructed,  remains  to  this  day  an  luisolved  and 
inscrutable  problem.  Horace,  with  all  his  art 
poetical,  would  lla^■e  been  puzzled  to  say  by  what 
method  he  composed  "  Nunc  est  hiberdum,"  the 
most  joyous  and  fascinating  of  Latin  melodies. 
Of  all  singers,  it  may  best  be  said  of  the  song- 
singer  that  he  is  born  and  not  male.  These 
harmonists  of  the  heart  are  always  bu  -sting  upon 
us  like  angels,  without  the  drill  of  colleges  or 
drum  of  discipline.  From  the  Ayrshire  cottage 
of  Burns,  from  the  garret  of  Garey,  from  the 
printing-house  of  Beranger,  fi'om  shrinking  wo- 
men and  from  unlettered  men,  come  the  melodies 
■which  fasten  tliemselves  upon  the  life  of  the 
world.  The  song  is  written,  nobody  knows  how 
or  when  or  where.  Often,  like  the  Slarseitlaise, 
it  is  the  accident  of  an  accident.  Often,  like  a 
little  foundling,  it  ventures  into  the  earth  with- 
out paternity,  and  first  winning,  by  its  honest 
humanity,  the  affection  of  the  street  or  the  cot- 
tage, wails  its  way  to  the  affection  of  the  palace. 
Poor  Howard  Payne,  sitting  in  the  lonesome 
London  chamber,  hard  at  woi-k  by  manufacture, 
and  adaptation,  and  Heaven  knows  by  what 
other  resources,  constructing  his  "  Maid  of  Milan" 
for  a  manager  greedy  of  novelties,  feels  some  old 
thoughts  come  over  him  of  Boston  or  New  York, 
and  of  boyish  triumphs  there,  marries  his  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home  "  to  a  Sicilian  air,  and  the  world 
catches  the  complaint  of  his  home-sick  heart,  and 
will  sing  it  for  a  century.  A  young  lawyer  in 
Philadelphia  is  asked  for  a  song  by  an  actor 
whose  benefit  night  does  not  promise  to  be  of  the 
most  lucrative ;  he  dashes  off  "  Hail  Golumbia  !  " 
and  to  this  day  he  is  chanted  by  glee  singers, 
played  by  brass  bands,  and  whistled  upon  the 
fore-castles  of  ships  sailing  about  Cape  Horn. 
We  remember  that  Prof.  Wilson   undertook  to 
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.  prove — we  think  in  one  of  the  "  Noctes  " — that 
Tom  Moore  could  not  write  a  song;  yet  there  is 
no  land  upon  this  globe  that  has  not  listened  to 
"  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,"  "  Mar)''s  Tears,"  and 
"  There's  Nothing  True  but  Heaven." 

The  song  floats  into  existence  a  priceless  waif, 
a  most  opulent  estray,  an  anon)'mous  donation,  a 
love-gift  of  the  modest  and  kindly,  to  the  kind 
and  retiring.  The  masses,  taking  up  the  cheer- 
ful carol  or  the  minor  ]ilaint,  seldom  inquire 
whose  master-hand  struck  the  key-note  of  their 
unfathomed  erudition.  How  many  gallant  tars, 
roaring  out  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay,"  know  who 
wrote  it  ?  How  many  gi-im- whiskered  soldiers, 
singing  with  unusual  tears  "  Annie  Laurie,"  in 
the  trenches  of  Sevastopol,  h<ive  heard  of  the 
pure-hearted  woman  whose  white  hand  first  wrote 
"  Maxwclton  braes  are  bonnie  ?  "  The  singer  of 
songs  must  be  content  to  find  in  his  vocation  "  its 
own  exceeding  great  rewai'd."  Not  less,  how- 
ever, should  be  our  gratitude  toward  those  who 
have  cheered  our  loneliness,  elevated  our  hopes 
or  assuaged  our  grief 

The  song  is  especially  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  and  encouraging 
to  find  that  the  taste  of  the  people  inclines  to 
the  decorous,  the  chaste  and  the  affectionate,  and 
eschews  the  coarse,  the  ribald  and  the  heartless. 
Of  a  dozen  ballads  purchased  of  a  hawker  yes- 
terday, we  found  but  one  which  might  not  be 
sung  by  a  modest  woman.  A  recapitulation  of 
the  titles  will  at  once  recall  to  the  reader  the 
character  of  these  productions.  We  have  "Annie 
Laurie,"  "  Ellen  Bayne,"  "  Song  of  the  Farmer," 
"  The  Dying  Californian,"  "  VViUie,  we  have 
Missed  You,"  "  Jeannie  with  the  Light-brown 
Hair,"  "  Cheer,  bo)-s,  cheer,"  and  "  Let  us  Speak 
of  a  Man  as  we  find  Him  " — productions  of  widely 
differing  poetical  merit,  but  all  of  them  honest 
and  true  in  their  sentiment  and  decorous  in  their 
expression.  Nor  do  we  discover  in  those  which 
are  designedly  grotesque  any  unpardonable  vio- 
lation of  taste.  »  »  «  » 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  this  kind  of 
street  commodity,  New  York  is  entitled  to  a  pre- 
cedence of  London.  The  songs  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  Great  Britain — we  mean,  of  'lourse,  those 
vended  by  the  peripatetic  dealers — are  usually 
nothing  but  unfortunate  doggerel.  We  remem- 
ber one  which  was  especially  a  favorite  with  bold 
Britons  during  the  late  war,  and  in  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  most  disrespectfully  allu- 
ded to.  A  couplet  occurs  to  us  in  which  it  is 
asserted,  of  the  potentate  before  mentioned,  that 
for  him 

"  The  English  digged  a  h— II  of  a  liole, 
And  buried  him  deep  in  Sevastopol." 

We  do  not,  as  a  people,  relish  such  stuff'  as 
this.  We  like  songs  that  are  spirited,  heroic, 
plaintive,  affectionate  and  funny;  but  even  the 
Ethiopian  minstrels  have  tuned  us  to  something 
better  than  sheer  slang  and  buffoonery.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  parody  the  wish  of  Goethe,  and 
trust,  "  while  our  poets  sing,"  that  "  some  good 
genius  may  save  them  all"  from  the  low,  the 
meretricious  and  the  debasinor. 


The  "Don  Giovanni"  Legend. 

(From  the  Optra  Box,  London,  June  6  ) 
The  revival  of  II  Don  Giovnnni,  which  has 
long  been  anticipated  as  the  erownino-  event  of 
the  season,  is  now  definitely  fixed  for  next  week. 
The  splendor  and  correctness  of  the  decorations, 
and  the  introduction  of  several  airs  hitherto 
omitted,  will  endow  this  chef  d'wuvre  with  a 
character  entirely  new,  so  the  revival  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  musical  festival  in  honor  of 
Mozart.  While  the  public  mind  is  lookino- 
forward  to  the  production  of  this  great  work,  a 
few  words  respecting  the  legend  of  Don  Juan, 
and  the  dramatic  phases  through  which  it  passed 
before  it  was  stamped  as  the  chief  glory  of  the 
lyrical  stage,  will  not  be  inappropriate.  Don 
Juan  Tenorio  belonged  to  one  of  the  twenty-four 
illustrious  houses  of  Seville.  One  night  he  killed 
the  Commandada  Ulloa,  whose  daughter  he  had 
previously  carried  off;  and  the  murdered  man 
was  buried  in  a  Franciscan  convent,  where  his 


family  held  a  chapel.  The  friars  having  decoyed 
Don  Juan  into  their  convent,  and' deprived  him 
of  life,  spread  the  report  that  he  had  insulted  the 
statue  of  his  victim,  which,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
had  plunged  him  into  the  infernal  regions.  This 
is  the  entire  tradition,  which  is  so  exceedingly 
meagre,  that  notorious  as  the  name  of  Don  Juan 
may  have  been  in  his  own  country  for  several 
centuries,  his  fame  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
had  a  definite  shape  till  he  was  brought  upon  the 
stage.  If,  as  some  suppose,  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  some- 
thing like  two  centuries  and  a  half  must  have 
elapsed  before  he  became  a  theatrical  figure,  for 
the  monk,  Gabriel  Tellcz,  who  wrote  under  the 
name  of  "  Tirso  de  Molina,"  lived  from  about 
1570  to  1650.  Molina's  play  is  entitled  "El 
Burlado  de  Se^illa  y  Convidado  de  Piedra,"  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
some  itinerant  Italian  actors,  who  took  it  into 
France.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  an 
Italian  modification  of  the  Spanish  piece  was 
performed,  and  seems  to  have  inspired  Moliere 
with  the  idea  of  his  celebrated  Festin  de  Pierre, 
which  was  first  perfonned  in  16G5,  at  the  Theatre 
of  the  Palais-Ko}al,  though  it  may  be  observed 
that  a  French  drama,  on  the  same  subject,  written 
by  Villiers,  and  entitled  Lc  Festin  de  Pierre,  ou 
le  Fiii  Criminel,  had  been  performed  in  1659,  at 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  Two  other  French 
versions,  one  by  the  actor  Dumesnil,  the  other  by 
Thomas  Corneille,  followed  that  of  Moliere  at 
short  intervals.  The  English  tragedy,  entitled 
the  Libertine,  written  by  Shadwell,  celebrated  as 
the  object  of  Dryden's  satire,  seems  first  to  have 
introduced  the  subject  to  the  London  public.  It 
was  first  played  at  Dorset  Gardens  in  1676. 

Fortunately,  Goldoni  found  no  imitators ;  but 
in  a  ballet,  to  which  the  music  was  composed  by 
Gluck,  and  the  date  of  which  is  about  1765,  the 
old  terrible  catastrophe  is  preferred  to  the  prosaic 
modification.     The  Statue  comes  to  sup  with  Don 
Juan ;  Don  Juan  goes  to  sup  with  the  Statue ; 
and  then  comes  the  retribution,  as  in  the  early 
dramatic  version.     An  Italian  opera,  composed  by 
Vincenzo  Kighini,  about  twelve  years  afterwards, 
is  exactly  on  the  same  principle.     The  music  to 
this  work  is  entirely  forgotten.     Last  in  the  series 
of  dramatists  is  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  who  was  born 
in  1749,  and  died  in  1838,  at  New  York,  where 
he  was  director  of  the  Italian  Opera.     He  had  so 
highly  pleased  Mozart  by  his  libretto  of  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  which  he  wrote  in  1786,  that  in  the 
following  year  he  was  asked  by  the  great  com- 
poser for  another  woi-k,  which  now  exists  in  that 
of  the  immortal  II  Don  Giovanni.     By  this  clief 
d'ceuvre  all  the  previous  versions  of  Don  Juan, 
both  musical  and  dramatic,  are  eclipsed,  and  as 
the    Faust  of  Goethe  is  now   the   Faustus   par 
excellence,  so  is  the  Don  Giovanni  of  Mozart  the 
only  acknowledged  form  of  the  Spanish  libertine. 
Between   those  earlier  versions  of  the   Juan 
story  and  the  libretto  of  Mozart's  opera,  written 
by  Da  Ponte,  there  is  a  difference  with  respect  to 
the  catastrophe.     In  the  former  the  divine  retri- 
bution does  not  visit  Don  Juan  when  the  Statue, 
in  compliance  with  his  invitation,  comes  to  sup 
with  him ;   but  the  Libertine  is  invited  to  return 
the  visit,  and  it  is  in  a  scene,  in  which  the  Statue 
is  the  host  and  he  is  the  guest,  that  his  destruction 
takes  place.     Two  of  the  versions,  Dumesnil's  and 
Shadwell's,  give  the  Libertine  a  pair  of  friends, 
who   share   his   fate   when  the   Statue's  visit  is 
returned.     Da  Ponte,  on  the  other  hand,  destroys 
the  Libertine  without  going  through  the  formality 
of  a  second   festival.     However,  the   celebrated 
Goldoni,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last   century, 
wrote   an  Italian   play  on  the   subject,   entitled 
"  Don  Ciiovanni  Tenorio,  osia   il   Dissolute  puni- 
to,"  had   departed   so   much   from  the   original 
legend,  that  Da  Ponte's  book,  in  spite   of  minor 
differences,  may  be  regarded   as  a  return  to   the 
old  story.     With  a  prosaic  veneration  for  proba- 
bility, Goldoni  omits  all  the  supernatural  agency 
that  gives   the   tale   its  peculiar  coloring.     Don 
Juan  does  indeed  sup  with   the  Commander,  but 
it  is  before  the  death  of  the   latter ;  the    Statue, 
too,  is  introduced,  but  it  is  a  mere  stone  image, 
that  remains  fixed  in  the  churchyard,  where  Don 
Giovanni  is  struck  dead  by  a  flash   of  lightning. 


The  comic  servant,  who  is  called  "  Catalinon  "  by 
Tirso  de  Molina,  "  Arlecchino  "  by  the  old  Ital- 
ian, "  Sganarelle  "  by  Moliere,  "  Jacomo  "  by 
Shadwell,  and  who  afterv.'ards  revives  in  the 
"  Leporello  "  of  Da  Ponte,  is  likewise  left  out  in 
Goldoni's  latter  production. 


From  my  Diary,  Uo.  G. 

JrXE  18. — The  papers  are  talking  about  a  chime  of 
bells  for  the  city  of  Lowell.  A  Peal  of  bells,  gentle- 
men, a  peal.  Talking  of  a  chime  of  bells,  is  like 
speaking  of  a  tune  of  organ-pipes,  or  a  melody  of 
piano-forte  strings.  Chimes  are  the  sounds  produced 
by  a  peal  of  bells,  when  rung  according  to  certain 
rules.  All  good  English  authorities  agree  in  their 
use  of  the  terms.  See  Robert  Southey's  Doctor,  for 
instance,  chap,  xxxi,  et  seq. 

The  idea  of  having  a  peal  of  bells,  and  consequent- 
ly of  having  chimes  of  an  evening,  and  thus  render- 
ing real  to  us  the  allusions  with  which  the  whole  body 
of  English  poetry  is  full,  is  certainly  very  pleasant ; 
but  is  it  certain  that  the  result  of  the  experiment  will 
not  be  merely  the  infliction  of  a  chronic  nuisance  up- 
on the  neighborhood  in  which  the  peal  is  placed,  with 
no  corresponding  gratification  to  people  farther  off? 
I  happen  to  have  made  this  matter  a  subject  of  study 
and  observation  for  a  long  time  ;  I  have  listened  hours 
to  the  music  from  a  belfry  in  which  the  bells,  ranging 
in  size  from  one  of  16,000  pounds  to  a  little  one  of 
15  inches  in  circumference,  number  ninety-nine — and 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  thanked  my  stars,  when  I 
heard  that  same  old  choral  hammered  slowly  from  the 
dozen  bells  in  the  Parochial  Church  in  Kloster  street, 
Berlin,  that  I  did   not  reside   in  that  part  of  the  city. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  a  piano-forte  in  a 
house  ;  but  suppose  the  only  use  made  of  it  was  to 
drum  out  simple  melodies  with  one  finger,  and  that 
you  were  condemned  to  bear  this  half  an  hour  every 
evening  after  tea.  About  the  third  Sunday  we  should 
find  your  prayer-book  improved  thus  :  "  From  fam- 
ine, pestilence,  from  sudden  death,  and  from  our 
piano-forte,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us."  The  'Ding- 
dong-dinging  '  of  psalm  tunes  and  simple  airs,  with- 
out harmonies,  is  but  another  form  of  the  piano-forte 
nuisance,  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  real  reason  why, 
in  England,  peals  of  bells  are  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  ringing  of  changes.  With  a  peal  of  six, 
eight,  or  ten  bells,  it  is  clear  that  all  attempts  at  har- 
monies would  be  absurd,  and  'change  ringing'  is 
therefore  the  most  available  means  of  bringing  out 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  peal. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  how  few  persons  are  aware 
that  every  bell  gives  out  two  or  three  distinct  notes  ; 
that  the  sound  of  a  bell  in  fact  is,  instead  of  a  single 
tone,  a  regular  chord.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  bell 
in  the  country  in  the  sound  of  which  two  tones  are  not 
perfectly  distinguishable  to  the  ear.  If  now,  say  four 
large  bells  tuned  to  each  other,  are  put  into  one  of 
our  low  church  steeples,  and  struck  in  order,  we  have 
not  only  a  succession  of  the  fundamental  notes  of  the 
bells,  but  of  the  harmonics  also.  Rapid  ringing  gives 
us  a  singular  involved  mass  of  musical  tones.  Make 
the  number  of  bells  eight  and  ring  a  tune ;  your  mel- 
ody is  there,  but  clothed  in  an  arabesque  of  harmon- 
ics. Now  at  a  proper  distance  the  effect  of  this  is  not 
unpleasing,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  in  case  of  a  piece 
of  fire-work  you  must  not  be  too  near. 

A  peal,  then,  might  be  a  delightful  neighbor  to  us, 
did  it  hang  high  up  in  a  lofty  old  English  church 
tower,  standing  in  the  vacant  space  of  the  church 
grounds,  which,  hung  in  yonder  church  steeple  directly 
on  the  street,  and  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
from  the  earth,  would  soon  prove  a  nuisance. 

I  have  not  much  faith  in  anything  we  shall  be  likely 
to  do  at  present  in  the  way  of  peals  of  bells,  for  we 
have  neither  church  towers  suitable  nor  societies  of 
change  ringers,  though  these  might  be  formed. 

I  do  wish,  however,  that  we  could  have  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  one  such  set  of  bells  as  constitute,  the 
"  Carillon"  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  One  at  Am- 
sterdam has  forty-two  bells.  That  at  Antwerp  ninety- 
nine.     How  large  that   at   Bruges  is  I  do  not  know. 

These  are  furnished  with  a  key  board,  and  can  be 
played  like  a  gigantic  organ.  Tunes — nay  symphonies 
are  played  upon  that  at  Antwerp,  by  clock  work. 
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If  ever  the  idea  should  arise  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  one  of  the  mOst  important 
events  of  the  Revolution,  as  yet  "  unhonored  and  un- 
sung," I  mean  "Washington's  assumption  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  armies  on  Cambridge  common, 
my  design  for  that  structure  should  be  a  campanile 
or  bell  tower,  with  a  carillon  worthy  the  name.  There 
are  not  many  large  cities  in  our  country  which  would 
not  gladly  contribue  their  bell  to  the  '*  "Washington 
Carillon." 

June  21. — Turning  over  a  file  of  the  "  Voss'sche 
Zeitung,"  a  daily  Berlin  paper,  which  I  took  during 
the  winter  of  1S5-5-6,  I  find  Rellstab's  account  of  the 
centennial  celebrations  of  Mozart's  birth.  I  will  quote 
one  or  two  historic  notices  from  the  article,  after  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  writer. 

Ludwig  Rellstab,  whose  bluff,  burly  figure,  large, 
gray  head,  full,  round  face,  ornamented  with  a  small 
Thackeray  nose,  is  to  be  seen  at  every  first-class  con- 
cert in  Berlin,  was  born  in  that  citj'',  in  April,  1799. 
His  father  was  something  of  a  composer,  but  better 
known  as  a  writer  upon  music ;  still  better  as  a  music 
publisher.  Before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  he 
had  added  a  large  retail  business  and  miisical  circula- 
ting library  to  his  establishment,  and  had  prepared  a 
large  hall  in  his  house  for  private  concerts.  He  died 
in  1S13.  A  daughter,  Caroline,  {born  in  1786,  died 
in  1814),  was  quite  a  distinguished  singer. 

No  bright  intelligent  boy,  with  a  strong  taste  for 
music,  and  a  natural  turn  for  literary  composition, 
could  be  placed  in  circumstances  better  adapted  to 
foster  and  develope  his  talents,  than  was  Ludwig,  the 
son  of  the  music  publisher,  Rellstab.  He  knew  all 
the  distinguished  musical  people  of  Berlin,  and  who 
visited  that  capital,  and  gathered  up  an  immense  fund 
of  anecdotes  and  interesting  notices  of  the  great  men 
who  were  still  living  or  had  just  passed  from  the  stage. 
Mendelssohn  ho  knew  from  boyhood,  intimately. 
"Weber  consulted  him  about  the  Etiryanthe  text,  and 
under  his  advice  many  of  its  absurdities  were  pruned 
by  Fran  von  Chezy.  As  the  text  now  stands,  the  ca- 
tastrophe is  ridiculous.  But  as  it  was  too  late  to  alter 
it,  Rellstab  advised  "Weber  to  have  the  curtain  rise 
during  the  overture,  and  present  a  tableau  to  the  au- 
dience, which  should  give  the  key  to  the  plot.  This 
struck  Weber  favorably,  and  the  passage  in  which  the 
violins  are  muted  was  written  with  this  object,in  view; 
but  though  the  music  was  retained,  the  tableau  was 
never  presented.  Rellstab  had  long  negotiations  with 
"Weber  about  writing  him  an  opera  text,  but  the  com- 
position of  Oberon,  and  the  death  of  the  composer, 
put  an  end  to  the  project. 

About  1823-4,  Rellstab  went  to  Vienna,  and  I  find 
in  the  conversation  books  that  he  had  negotiations 
with  Beethoven  also,  upon  the  subject  of  •  a  text. 
These  also  came  to  nothing. 

As  early  as  1825,  Rellstab  appeared  as  the  author 
of  Sagen  imd  Romantische  Erzahlungeii,  (Legends  and 
romantic  tales),  which  were  honorably  received  at  a 
time  when  Hofi'mann,  Fouque  and  Achim  von  Arnim 
were  pouring  forth  their  productions  from  the  press. 
In  fact,  for  nearly  forty  years,  Rellstab  has  been  be- 
fore the  German  public  as  a  writer  of  tales,  sketches, 
poems,  criticisms,  and  indeed  of  works  in  all  depart- 
ments of  lighter  literature.  In  his  articles  upon  con- 
certs, he  often  gives  the  reader  carefully  prepared 
historical  notices  of  the  music,  to  which  his  own  per- 
sonal recollections,  or  those  of  men  whom  he  knew 
in  his  youth,  add  a  peculiar  charm.  These  articles 
may  also  be  considered  good  historical  authority. 
Hence  I  think  the  following,  upon  Mozart's  Ave 
Veruni  Corpus,  worth  translating. 

The  Ave  Vcntm  Corp^iSy  which,  as  performed  by  the 
Domchor,  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  the  audi- 
ence, was  in  fact  composed  at  Potsdam,  during  Mo- 
zart's stay  here,  [Berlin],  and  in  that  city  in  1789,  at 
the  time  he  visited  these  cities,  Dresden  and  Leipzig, 
in  company  with  his  pupil,  Count  Lichnowsky.  The 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Ave  Ve- 
runi, are  thus  related  :  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
father  of  our  present  oldest  and  most  worthy  piano- 
forte teacher,  Tiirrschmid,  also  known  as  the  excel- 
lent hornist  of  the  royal  orchestra.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  church  music,  and  its  use  in  sustaining 
the  services   of  the   church,  and   Mozart   spoke  with 


great  animation  for  its  employment  in  the  manner  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  suddenly  sprang  up,  called 
for  music  paper, and  seated  himself  atatableto  write; 
the  conversation  at  once  ceased,  in  order  not  to  dis- 
turb him,  but  he  called  out  good-naturedly  in  his 
Austrian  dialect :  "  Talk  away,  that  don't  disturb  me, 
only  no  one  must  sing  or  utter  even  a  single  tone." 
And  so  in  the  midst  of  the  conversation,  he  wrote  in 
an  incredible  short  time  that  wonderful  piece  of  music, 
which  he  handed  to  the  company  with  the  words  ; 
"  There  you  have  something  that  will  suit  your 
church !  " 

Of  this  availability  of  his  talent,  which  was  ready  at 
every  moment  to  enable  him  to  write  with  a  rapidity 
and  certainty  bordering  upon  the  magical,  there  are 
many  examples.  For  instance,  there  is  the  story  in 
Nissen's  Biography,  of  his  composition  of  the  double 
canon  at  Leipzig,  at  the  moment  of  his  taking  leave 
of  Cantor  Doles.  Herr  Andr(5,  now  in  Berlin,  (Feb. 
18r56),  with  so  many  rare  MSS.  of  Mozart,  has  among 
them  one  beautiful  song,  on  which  is  written  in  Mo- 
zart's own  hand  :  **  Written  at  Vienna,  in  the  room 
of  Herr  R.,  on  the  Landstrasse."  During  the  period 
above  mentioned,  April  and  May,  1789,  Mozart  was 
several  times  in  Berlin,  At  one  time  he  put  up  in 
the  then  noted  hotel,  "  Zur  Stadt  Paris,"  in  the 
Brliderstrasse,  probably  on  occasion  of  a  longer  visit 
than  usual,  and  his  room  was  one  which  is  now  visited 
daily  by  hundreds,  as  it  is  now  the  public  room  of  the 
confectioner,  Stehely. 

Speaking  of  the  supper, in  honor  of  Mozart's  birth- 
day, Rellstab  adds:  "At  the  table,  a  fac  simile  of 
Mozart's  hand  was  passed  round,  containing  two  hu- 
morous impromptus,  the  celebrated  0  du  Eselhafter 
Martin,  and  the  well  known  Lectu  difficile.  Number- 
less, sometimes  rather  hard,  but  always  good-natured, 
jokes  of  this  kind,  full  of  spirit  and  musical  fun,  were 
thrown  of  by  Mozart.  For  instance,  the  Vencrabilis 
barha  Capucinortim.  A  very  musical  gentleman,  who 
sat  by  me,  said  he  possessed  twelve  such  comical  ca- 
nons by  Mozart.     Ought  not  these  to  be  published  ?  " 

Philadelphia,  Jone  19. — The  German  Opera 
Troupe  closes  its  season  of  eight  nights  to-morrow 
evening.  Four  operas  have  been  produced — Der 
FrcJscMtz,  "The  Mason  and  Locksmith,"  (Anber), 
Fidelia,  and  Flotow's  Martha.  Fidelia  was  the  best 
and  most  successful  performance  ;  it  was  given  en- 
tire, including  the  final  scene  of  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Market  Place.  On  both  representa- 
tions it  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
Mme.  JoHA>'NSEN  having  three  calls  before  the  au- 
dience, and  boquets  in  proportion.  The  company- 
gives  perfect  satisfaction  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
chorus  and  orchestra  are  much  better  than  those 
attached  to  the  Italian  Opera  Company,  and  are 
thoroughly  under  Bergjiann's  command;  he  Is 
highly  esteemed  here  as  a  conductor.  Owing  to  the 
very  inclement  weather,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
great  German  Festival,  the  opera  has  not  been  so 
well  attended  as  it  would  have  been,  although  it  has 
been  profitable  to  the  management.  However,  it 
has  given  so  much  pleasure,  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  its  return  next  season,  and  several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  for  the  import- 
ation of  a  first  bass,  baritone,  contralto  and  soprano 
to  strengthen  the  ensemble,  and  ensure  the  produc- 
tion of  such  operas  as  Don  Giovanni,  the  Zauberflote 
and  Exiryanthe. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  shows 
how  general  is  the  feeling  in  Philadelphia  to  support 
the  Opera  House,  through  all  hazards,  no  matter  in 
what  language  the  music  is  given. 

The  Suengerfest  was  largely  attended.  The  choral 
concert  was  given  on  Monday,  in  the  Academy. 
Eleven  hundred  singers  were  on  the  stage,  and  gave 
grand  effect  to  Luther's  Choral;  Ein  feste  Bury;" 
the  other  selections  were  very  indifferently  rendered 
by  the  whole  body,  though   the  pieces  given  by  the 


separate  societies  were  well  sung.  The  palm  was 
won  by  the  "  Orpheus  Club,"  of  Boston,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  sang  a  Serenade  with  immense 
applause,  receiving  an  encore  and  plenty  of  boquets. 
The  other  encore  of  the  evening  was  bestowed  upon 
the  New  York  Societies,  who  sang  a  "  Rhine  Song  " 
admirably.  The  deputations  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  did  themselves  no  credit  at  all.  The 
orchestra  was  large,  with  a  small  host  of  charming 
violin  bows,  but  it  was  weak  in  basses — having  but 
five  contras  and  six  'celli;  likewise  was  it  much  in 
need  of  good  conducting — Bergmann  should  have 
had  the  desk  and  baton,  and  then  the  overture  to 
Eymont  and  Weber's  "Jubilee"  would  have  been 
taken  in  correct  tempi  instead  of  being  drawn  out 
like  dead  marches.  Musically  speaking,  then,  the 
Choral  Concert  was  a  comparative  failure,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  care  in  the  rehearsals,  and  of 
interest  in  the  programme.  The  dollar  seats  were 
thronged,  so  were  the  cheap  places  aloft;  but  the 
$1  50  chairs  were  but  sparsely  occupied,  compared 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Academy  on  Opera  nights. 
The  tenor,  Frazer,  formerly  of  the  Seguins,  is 
giving  Ballad  Soire'es  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  to 
very  good  audiences.  It  is  said  that  he  is  about  to 
enter  the  field  in  Philadelphia  as  a  teacher  of  sing- 
ing, and  that  he  will  preside  over  the  music  of  one 
of  the  fashionable  churches.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  is  true,  for  the  sake  of  our  Oratorio  Concerts 
during  the  comingseason.  With  Bisraopand  Frazer, 
the  Harmonia,  or  whatever  Society  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  these  five  vocalists,  could  take  the  lead  in 
sacred  concerts. 
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Music  of  the  Week. 

Italian  Opera.  —  The  last  of  the  series  of 
nine  performances,  not  one  of  which  it  is  said  has 
paid  expenses,  took  place  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week.  Certainly  there 
was  enough  of  merit  in  the  performances  to  de- 
serve better  success,  although  the  selections  were 
for  the  most  part  hacknied,  the  new  opera  of  La 
Traviata  being  in  fact  anything  but  new  to  those 
familiar  with  the  other  works  of  Verdi.  The 
Traviata  twice,  the  Trovatore  twice,  and  one 
representation  each  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Lucia, 
Linda,  II  Barhiere,  and  finally  L'Elisir  d'Amore, 
make  on  the  whole  a  pretty  beggarly  account. 
Decidedly  we  give  the  preference  to  the  lighter 
part  of  the  list,  to  the  two  comic  operas  last  men- 
tioned, But  Kossini's  "  Barber "  was  treated  as 
of  small  account ;  for  one  good  performance  of 
that  we  would  willingly  sit  through  all  the  others. 
Next  to  that,  for  free  and  happy  play  of  fancy, 
for  ready  flow  of  musical  invention,  for  piquancy 
and  brilliancy,  of  all  the  strictly  comic  operas 
wliich  we  are  allowed  to  hear  upon  our  stage, 
give  u.s  this  early  work  of  Donizetti,  the  pic- 
turesque, sparkling,  delightful  little  comedy  of 
"  The  Elixir  of  Love."  It  is  full  of  beautiful 
music,  of  the  kind  light  as  air,  not  fraught  with 
any  weight  or  depth  of  meaning,  not  leaving  any 
lasting  impression,  but  exceedingly  fascinating 
and  refreshing  for  the  moment.  It  is  a  very  en- 
joyable little  opera,  at  least  to  one  who  does  not 
crave  tragical  intensities  and  horrors,  or  care  to 
be  stormed  and  startled  by  the  effective  climaxes 
of  the  fashionable  Verdi  school.  But  it  is  natural 
enough  perhaps ;  romantic  youth  loves  tragedy, 
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yearns  for  excitement,  while  longer  experience 
of  the  real  tragedy  of  life  is  grateful  for  the  mer- 
rier scintillations  of  genius,  for  the  exquisite 
summer  fancies  and  heat-lightnings  of  the  brain. 
Any  true  lover  of  Art,  however,  will  be  sure  to 
learn,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  most  playful 
freaks,  the  lightest  fancies  of  real  imaginative 
genius,  are  worth  more  than  the  most  serious 
sentimentality  wedded  to  the  most  intensely  tra- 
gic plots  of  third-rate  minds.  And  sometimes  a 
man  will  develop  sparks  of  genius,  of  true  invent- 
iveness, in  sport,  who  cannot  get  beyond  senti- 
mental common-place,  or  over-strained  and  false 
effects,  wlien  he  devotes  himself  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  serious  subject. 

The  Elisir  d'Amore  was  performed  whilome  in 
Boston  with  Madame  Laisorde  as  Adina,  who 
could  execute  the  florid  music  with  sure  mechan- 
ical precision,  but  had  little  other  charm.  Much 
more  fascinating  in  it  about  four  years  since  was 
Madame  Sontag,  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum, 
assisted  by  Pozzolini,  Rocco,  &e.  We  may 
have  heard  some  others,  but  surely  no  one  who 
so  completely  gave  us  the  zest  and  sparkle  and 
witchery  of  the  part,  both  as  singer  and  as  actress, 
as  did  Madame  Gazzaniga  on  that  Friday 
evening.  She  was  indeed  the  feature  of  the 
operatic  season ;  the  one  fresh,  really  interesting 
thing,  the  one  addition  to  our  stock  of  artistic 
experiences  worth  cherishing,  and  not  easily  ex- 
haustible, was  this  charmingly  unique  manifesta- 
tion of  the  true  lyric  faculty  in  her.  We  have 
told  how  it  has  steadily  grown  upon  us  in  music 
and  in  characters  so  widely  different  as  the  Vio- 
letta,  the  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  the  unsophisti- 
cated Linda.  The  freshness  and  naturalness  of 
this  last  was  even  surpassed  in  her  impersonation 
of  the  intelligent,  coquettish,  but  good-hearted 
peasant  girl  Adina,  who  plays  with  her  bashful 
lover,  till  in  his  despair  he  buys  the  quack  elixir, 
trusting  to  whose  virtues  he  exults  with  a  new 
courage,  which  is  all  he  ever  wanted  to  win  the 
hearts  of  all  the  village  maidens,  so  that  she  in 
turn  is  jealous,  and  thus  caught  in  her  own  trap. 
Charmingly  she  looked  it,  acted  it  and  sang  it. 
There  was  exquisite  vivacity  and  subtlety,  and 
true  artistic,  refined  accent,  coloring  and  shading 
in  all  her  little  fragments  of  coquettish  recitative. 
The  duets  with  her  lover,  and  especially  that 
with  the  quack  doctor,  were  admirable  on  her 
part.  The  latter  was  encored,  and  evidently  her 
more  potent  elixir,  of  her  eyes  and  voice : 

La  ricetta  k  il  mio  vicino, 
In  quest'  occhi  6  I'elisir, 

worked  upon  the  Doctor,  Sig.  AssONi,  to  the 
inspiring  of  his  best  vis  comica ;  the  thing  was  a 
complete  success.  Her  voice  wins  its  way  into 
our  best  feelings,  for  it  has  a  character  of  inno- 
cence and  purity,  as  well  as  of  remai-kable  fresh- 
ness for  her  age,  (the  Countess  di  Malespin'a, 
which  is  her  married  name,  is  said  to  be  over 
thirty,  although  in  looks,  in  voice,  in  vivacity  and 
naturalness  of  action  she  appeal's  so  girlish)  ;  it 
is  a  voice  full  of  sunshine  from  within,  the  heart's 
sunshine,  and  therefore  not  simply  bright  and 
hard,  but  easily  touched  with  emotion  and  sensi- 
tively true  to  every  coloring  of  pathos.  The  in- 
telligence, innocence  and  frankness  of  her  face 
conspired  with  such  a  voice  to  make  a  fascinating 
Adina.  The  lady's  blonde  complexion  and  fea- 
tures seem  more  German  than  Italian  ;  who  can 
tell  hsr  history  ?     In  the  rendering  of  the  music 


there  were  no  noticeable  defects,  or  what  there 
were  were  overlooked  in  higher  graces  of  expres- 
sion. The  music  of  the  whole  opera  was  much 
abridged ;  and  it  was  better  to  omit  than  to  mar, 
at  least  in  a  composition  of  this  character,  where 
it  is  only  so  much  more  or  less  of  a  certain  sort 
of  musical  delectation,  of  which  you  do  not  weigh 
the  several  moments;  the  whole  is  very  pleasant, 
no  part  very  valuable.  Mme.  Gazzaniga  may 
have  wisely  evaded  vocal  passages  beyond  her 
easy  execution  ;  no  one  missed  them  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  plot  itself  was  made  to  suffer  by  apparent 
hurry  to  get  through. 

Signor  Brign'OLI,  though  his  voice  at  first  be- 
trayed some  weariness  after  the  nightly  exertions 
of  a  whole  week,  seemed  more  alive  and  natural 
in  Nemorino  than  we  had  seen  him  before. 
He  sang  all  the  music  sweetly  and  expressively, 
especially  the  love-sick  strain  in  the  last  act : 
Una  furtiva  lugrima,  his  rendering  of  which  was 
full  of  pathos,  and  his  tones  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. The  magical  elixir,  too,  appeared  to  quicken 
in  him  quite  an  unexpected  comic  vein,  in  the 
exulting  lara,  Inra.  Sig.  AssoNi  made  a  most 
amiable,  amusingly  grotesque,  and  cunningly 
persuasive  Dr.  Dulcamara ;  one  could  forgive 
him  all  his  quackeries,  he  did  them  with  such  a 
queer  grace,  and  because  his  pretended  elixir 
did  so  successfully  operate  to  quicken  into  life 
the  sparkling  and  pretty  comedy.  Sig.  Coletti 
was  the  vain  and  dashing  sergeant ;  he  gave  the 
music  faithfully,  but  it  is  too  florid  for  a  bass  of 
his  thick  quality. 


K'ew  Publications. 

[From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co  ) 

Selections  from  the  Oratorio  '^  Eli,"  by  Costa. 
No.  6.  Trio ;  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord.  Price  25 
cts. — This  is  the  beautiful  trio  lietwcen  the  younj); 
Samuel  and  his  parents  ;  properly  therefore  for  sopra- 
no, alto  and  tenor,  though  here  indicated  fur  three 
soprani. 

Cathedral  Voluntaries,  from  the  works  of  Gibuons, 
Dr.  Blow,  Hdmphreys,  Purcell,  Weluon,  Dr. 
Croft,  Botce,  &c.  ;  selected  and  arrangid  for  the 
Organ,  by  Vincent  Novello.  Nos.  3,  4  anfl  5. 
S5  CIS.  each. — Here  is  a  pood  opportuiiiiy  to  make 
acquaintance  with  tlie  old  English  school  of  church 
composers,  and  enrich  one's  slock  of  organ  volunta- 
ries. They  are  mostly  arranged  from  antlicms  for 
four,  six  or  eight  voices,  in  strict  and  learned   style. 

Quando  miro  quel  belcitjlio,  &c.  Song  by  Mozart. 
Price  25  cts. — Anolhiruunibcr  of  the  favorite  Songs, 
Duets  and  Trios  of  Mozart,  as  arranged  by  Wesley. 
This  is  one  of  the  occasional  songs,  not  taken  from 
an  opera  ;  it  is  a  simple,  genuine   strain   of  melody. 

Gems  from  the  German :  a  collection  of  the  most 
admired  songs  of  Sdiubert,  Mendelssohn.  Abt,  &c. 
No.  64  :  Friendly  is  thine  air,  Rosalie :  by  Kueoken. 
The  German  words  of  this  pretty  Volkslied  are  also 
given,  Greielein,  or  little  Margaret,  being  the  name 
for  which  Kosalie  is  substituted  by  the  translator. 

Rossini's  Stalat  Mater:  The  concerted  pieces 
and  choruses  separate,  for  the  convenience  oC  Socie- 
ties and  Clubs.  No.  6.  Chorus  finale :  Amen. 
Octavo  form,  12  pages,  price  25  cts. 

Echoes  of  Italy :  A  collection  of  vocal  Duets  from 
operas  by  Donizetti,  Mercadante,  and  others.  No. 
1.  Fra  queste  braccie  vn  solo  istante :  from  Pia  di 
Tolomei.  For  soprano  and  tenor,  and  requiring  well- 
trained  voices. 

Wayside  Flowers  of  France  and  Italy,  translated, 
&c.,  by  T.  T.  Baker.  No.  15.  Tais-toi,  mon  cieur, 
(Be  still,  my  heart),  by  Paul  Henrion. 


Pinnoforte  Album,  a  selection  of  brilliant  pieces 
by  virtuoso  composer?  of  the  day,  as  WHlmers, 
Voss,  &c.  No.  12.  La  Ilarpe  d\-Eole,  by  Gruetz- 
MACHER.  Op.  17.  A  prctry  ditBcnIt  and  elabo- 
rate Anclantino  movement  of  12  |)agc«,  flashing  all 
over  with  arpeggios  and  other  ornamental  lignres. 

No.  1.  Beethoven's  Adelaide,  transcribed  for  piano, 
by  R.  WiLLMERS.     Pp.9. 


Boston  Music  School. — This  new  institution 
is  now  in  full  operation  and  progressing  well,  with 
about  forty  pupils  for  the  full  term.  Singing  in 
classes  and  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  are  taught  by 
Messrs.  B.  F.  Baker,  who  is  the  head  of  the  School, 
and  J.  W.  Adams;  Harmony,  Theory  of  Composi- 
tion, &c.,  by  Mr.  Levi  B.  Ho.iier  ;  the  Piano-forte, 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  D.Parker;  the  Violin  by  Mr.  Wm 
SciiULTZE.  Here  is  already  a  strong  force  for  a 
beginning;  and  it  is  the  design  of  the  managers,  as 
fast  as  patronage  and  opportunity  shall  warrant,  to 
add  new  teachers  and  secure  the  best  available  influ- 
ences in  all  departments.  The  advantages  to  the 
pnpil,  by  such  continued  devotion  to  Music,  in  the 
company  of  others,  in  the  city,  are  much  increased, 
especially  in  the  winter  term,  by  facilities  for  attend- 
ing most  of  the  public  performances  of  the  best 
music.  For  greater  efficiency  the  School  has  already 
organized  itself  under  an  act  of  incorporation,  with 
a  board  of  Trustees,  of  Managers,  and  a  Committee 
of  Examiners,  composed  of  some  of  our  best  qualiv 
tied  citizens. 

On  Monday  evening  a  specimen  of  the  first  three 
months'  progress  of  the  school  was  afforded  to  an 
invited  company,  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Hallett, 
Davis  &  Co.  The  performances  were  highly  prom- 
ising, but  not  of  course  fair  tbenie  for  criticism.  It 
was  gratifying  to  find  that  music  of  so  high  aiaorder 
had  been  made  material  for  practice. 

The  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C, 
were  sung  in  a  manner  that  showed  careful  study, 
by  a  choir  of  thirty  or  forty  voices;  also  one  or  two 
of  Mendelssohn's  four-part  songs.  A  couple  of 
young  ladies  sang  one  ot  Mendelssohn's  two-part 
songs  ; ,  and  there  were  creditable  solos,  such  as 
Robert,  Robert.  Beethoven's  Adelaide,  &c.  A  Sonata 
duo,  not  a  very  difficult  one,  for  piano  and  violin, 
was  well  played  by  a  young  lady  and  gentleman. 
Mr.  Baker  conducted,  and  Mr.  Parker  played  the 
accompaniment  upon  a  grand  piano.  Of  course 
there  was  much  that  was  crude  about  all  this  ;  but 
why  may  not  the  experiment,  if  duly  cherished, 
grow  up  into  the  Conservatoire  of  which  the  need  is 
constantly  expressed  "i 

flusii^al  (fhil-dJIiat. 

It  is  telegraphically  stated  that  Herr  TJlIman  has 
made  arrangements  ^vith  M.  Calzado,  manager  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  for  four  months'  services  of 
Mme.  FitEZzoLiNi,  who  will  commence  to  sing  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  jMusic  about  the  1st  of  Sept. 
It  is  also  rumored  that  the  new  lessees  of  the  Acade- 
my (Messrs.  Thalberg  and  UUman)  are  likely  to  bring 
over  Mr.  Lumley's  troupe  to  New  York  in  the  winter, 
including  the  famous  tenor,  Giuglini,  the  prima 
donna,  Spezia,  &c Fitzgerald's  City  Item y  Phil- 
adelphia, tells  us  : 

Gazzaniga.  Brignoli  and  Amodio  have  been  re-en- 
gaged by  Maretzek  for  a  season  of  nine  months  from 
next  September.  A  new  Soprano,  Contralto,  Tenor 
and  Bass  will  be  added  to  the  troupe.  Overtures  have 
been  made  to  Madame  Lagrange  for  the  whole  of  this 
season.  This  large  and  splendid  troupe  will  sing  only 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Havana. 

Others  foresee  no  such  fine  privileges  for  Boston, 
but,  reasoning  from  the  poor  patronage  extended  to 
the  Opera  during  this  las',  brief  visit  here,  and  from 
the  inglorious  flight  of  Maretzek,  hint  of  punishment 
in  store  for  us,  —  that  henceforth  these  melodious 
showers  will  all  pass  wide  of  Boston,  and  make  us 
very  envious,  while  they  refresh  our  neighbors.     The 
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loss  of  Trovatores,  Rigolettos.  &c.,  is  one  that  real 
friends  of  music  can  well  bear,  nor  will  the  public 
taste  in  their  opinion  grow  the  worse  for  it ;  but  we 
trust  it  is  not  yet  fully  demonstrated  that  we  support 

no  opera Philadelphia  is  certainly  just  now  the 

AVestern  paradise  of  opera-singers.  The  Ocrman 
opera  have  had  encouragement  to  prolong  their  en- 
gageraSnt  through  this  week.  Fidelia  has  been  given 
at  least  three  times,  and  with  marked  success.  Mar- 
tha and  tlie  C:ar  iiiid  Zi/nmermaim  have  drawn  ex- 
cellent houses.  The  Academy  will  now  be  closed 
until  the  Autumn  campaign  of  Maretzck.  They  are 
to  have  English  opera  at  one  of  the  theatres,  next 
week, — a  troupe  from  New  Orleans. 

Mmc.  De  Lagrange  lias  been  givinj^  farewell 
concerts   in  New  York,  before  leaving  for  Europe. 

Has   she  no    farewells  for    Boston'? Madame 

LoRiNi,  ne'i  Virginia  Whiting,  a  Boston  girl,  made 
her  delmt  at  the  Teatro  Pazyliano,  in  Florence, 
on  the  8ih  of  May,  with  great  success.  She  sang 
Lueia,  with  Mi  rate. 

Htufiii^iil  liitelli^i'tt^c. 

liOlIflOll. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Mile.  Balfe's  triumphant 
ddbut  in  the  Sonnambula^  was  followed  by  Verdi's 
Traviata;  after  which  La  Son7iamhula  was  repeated 
with  new  triumphs  for  the  young  English  prima 
donna.  The  next  night  offered  Verdi's  Traviata  in 
place  of  Verdi's  Rigolctio,  Konconi  being  ill.  MUc. 
Balfe's  next  part  was  to  be  Rosina,  in  II  Barhierc. 

M.  Charles  Halle  gave  the  first  of  three  per- 
formances of  classical  piano  music  on  the  Sth,  at 
Dudley  Gallery. 

•'  The  selection  was  extremely  interesting,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  sterling  merit  of  the  pieces  of  which 
it  was  composed,  but  because  of  the  very  rare  occa- 
sions on  which  any  of  them  can  be  heard  in  public. 
Two  Sonats  of  Beethoven — in  G,  op.  29,  and  in  E,  op. 
109 — Dussek's  in  A  flat,  op.  71,  and  some  movements 
from  one  of  the  Suites  jhif/faiscs  (in  G  minor)  by  John 
Sebastian  Bach,  together  with  smaller  pieces  by-M. 
Stephen  Heller  and  Chopin,  made  up  the  programme, 
which  was  in  all  respects  worthy  the  reputation  M. 
Hallo  has  long  enjoyed  as  a  most  accomplished  pro- 
fessor, whose  legitimate  taste  leads  him  to  dedicate 
his  talent  exclusively  to  the  highest  order  of  music." 

Mr.  Benedict  gave  on  the  10th  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  the  first  of  three  grand  concerts,  "  dramatic, 
classical  and  miscellaneous." — thus  dividing  his  ojie 
annual  "monster"  concert  into  three  more  practica- 
ble doses.  His  programme  included  an  overture  and 
a  ballad  of  his  own;  selections  from  Rossini,  Doni- 
zetti and  Verdi,  sung  by  Mme.  Alboni,  Miles.  Picco- 
lomini  and  Ortolani,  Signors  Giuglini,  Bellctti,  Bene- 
ventano,  &c. ;  Beethoven's  Adalaida,  sung  by  Giug- 
lini;  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto,  played  by 
Ernst ;  "Weber's  ConccrtsiiicJx.^  played  by  Mme.  Clara 
Schumann  ;  Mendelssohn's  Loreley  finale  ;  and  the 
overtures  to  Freysckiitz  and  ZauberJIvte.  Rather  a 
surfeit  of  good  things  for  one  night !  At  the  next, 
a  selection  from  Gluck's  Orfeo  was  promised,  with 
Alboni  for  the  hero. 

HerMajesty'sTheatre.— Our  last  report  brought 
the  Opera  down  to  the  revival  of  Verdi's  Nino,  or  Na- 
buccOt  June  2.  T'ac  sequel  was  such  as  one  might 
find  by  dipping  at  random  into  any  week  of  Italian 
opera  in  any  city,— to-wit,  a  repetition  of  Verdi's  Tro- 
vatore  and  of  Verdi's  Traviata.  But  on  the  11th 
came  a  refreshing  change  of  air, — a  representation  of 
Don  Giovanni,  with  closer  approximation  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  composer  and  the  poet  than  has  been  seen 
for  many  years.  Bencventano  was  the  Don;  Ficco- 
lomini,  Zerlina  ;  and  Spezzia,  Donna  Anna. 

The  IIanbel  Festival.  (From  the  Times,  June 
13.  J — Last  night  the  entire  choral  force,  metropolitan 
and  provincial,  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall  to  rehearse 
the  principal  choruses  from  the  three  oratorios,  (The 
Messiah,  Judas  Maccaha-us  and  Israel  in  Eqyptj,  se- 
lected for  performance  at  the  great  Handel  commem- 
oration which  begins  on  Monday  morning,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Sydenham. 

In  all  about  2,000  choral  singers,  men  and  women, 
were  congregated  last  night  in  Exeter  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  rehearsing  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Costa.  Such  a  choral  force  was  never  before  assem- 
bled in  England  ;  and  the  result  of  their  united  ef- 
forts was   unprecedented.     "We   may   confidently  as- 


sert that  nothing  on  the  continent  (with  all  its  affected 
superiority)  ever  approached  it.  The  flat  floor  of  the 
hall  presented  diificultics  for  the  accommodation  of 
so  vast  a  body  of  singers,  not  easy  to  surmount. 
They  were  nevertheless  surmounted  by  the  indefati- 
gable Mr.  Bowley  and  his  assistant,  who  have  labored 
night  and  day  for  the  last  two  months  or  more  to 
cany  out  triumphantly  the  idea  of  the  Handel  com- 
memoration. The  best  practicable  plan  was  adopted. 
The  singers  were  arranged  in  double  choir,  as  they 
will  be  on  the  Israel  in  Egypt  day,  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, when  the  most  astounding  efl'cct  is  anticipated 
from  the  splendid  double  choruses  in  which  that  mas- 
terpiece abounds.  The  trebles  were  stationed  in  the 
ordinary  orchestra  ;  the  altos  occupied  the  level  space 
on  the  floor  between  the  north  and  south  galleries; 
the  tenors  commenced  at  the  raised  seats;  and  the 
basses  were  situated  in  the  west  gallery  and  the  space 
underneath  it.  Mr.  Costa,  the  conductor,  stood  on  a 
raised  platform,  about  the  centre  of  the  hall,  where 
he  could  be  visible,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all 
the  singers.  The  only  instruments  employed  to  sus- 
tain the  chorus  were  the  organ,  (Mr.  Brownsmith,  or- 
ganist), the  gigantic  bass-drum,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Distin  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  (which  was 
in  front  of  the  orchestra),  a  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and 
four  serpents,  in  the  middle  of  the  hall. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  fame  of  Handel 
which  this  Festival  calls  forth,  is  an  exceedingly 
cheap  edition  of  the  "Messiah,"  issued  by  Messrs. 
Cocks  &  Co.  The  oratorio  complete,  with  piano-forte 
score,  is  sold  for  07ie  shilling  a7idfour  pen-ce  !  "When 
the  "  Messiah  "  was  produced  in  Dublin,  in  1741,  the 
ladies  were  respectfully  requested  to  attend  the  per- 
formance without  their  hoops  ;  a  writer  in  the  Athen- 
(Eum  suggests  the  propriety  of  the  same  self-denial  at 
Sydenham  on  the  15th  and  following  days. 

IVe  glean  the  following  items  from  the  Atheiicsum 
of  the  6th : 

It  is  long  since  we  have  enjoyed  a  greater  musical 
pleasure  than  a  hearing  of  the  French  version  of 
Mozart's  "  Schauspiel  Director,"  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  the  other  evening,  afforded  us.  For  the  most 
part,  "  the  unconsidered  trifles  "  flung  out  hastily  by 
those  who  have  been  fertile  in  producing  great  works 
are  best  left  unclaimed.  Even  Mozart  could  not 
always  command  the  fairy  gift  of  "speaking  pearls 
and  diamonds"  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth;  as 
his  'Masses"  attest, — many  pages  of  which  are 
merely  so  much  commonplace,  not  worth  claiming  for 
him  who  wrote  the  "  Confutatis."  the  "  Ave  Verum," 
and  the  "  Motets."  "We  own,  therefore,  to  have  been 
surprised  by  the  excessive  grace,  freshness  and  5?«??i(??z 
of  the  music  of  this  operetta,  which,  we  believe,  was 
neglected  and  the  music  dispersed  in  Germany  till 
the  happy  idea  possessed  M.  Offenbach  of  collecting 
it  and  bringing  the  work  forward,  with  French  text 
adapted  by  MM.  Kal(?vy  and  Battu.  From  first  to 
last,  it  is  charming,  and  may  be  ranked  with  the  first 
act  of  its  composer's  *'Cosi  fan  tutte."  Two  trios  in 
particular  may  be  cited,  as  blendino;  Art  and  Nature 
as  only  a  Mozart  could  do.  The  French  authors  have 
contrived  to  arrange  a  very  digestible  little  farce  for 
the  four  characters,  which  are  gaily  acted  ;  and  the 
music  belonging  to  them  honestly  sung,  and  delicately 
accompanied  by  the  orchestra.  It  will  not  surprise 
us  if  '*  L'Impresario  "  should  become  more  popular  in 
London  than  it  has  been  in  Paris.  *         *         * 

Where  sxich  Londoners  as  desire  a  little  silence  are 
to  hide  themselves  next  week  it  seems  hard  to  point 
out....M.  Jullieu  is  announcing  a  ten  days'  festival 
at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  beginning  on  Friday  next,  to 
amuse  such  of  the  public  as  have  not  had  sound 
enough  at  Sydenham.  He  undertakes  to  give  the 
"  Creation"  and  the  "  Seasons"  and  Signor  Rossini's 
"  Stabat."  and  the  "Messiah," — and  a  Rossini  Fes- 
tival, and  a  Verdi  Festival,  and  a  Beethoven  Festival, 
and  a  Mozart  Festival, — and  for  these  he  has  engaged 
(to  quote  from  his  programme),  a  "great  "  soprano, 
"  an  accomplished  ditto,"  a  popular  English  *' ditto," 
"  a  new  celebrated  "  ditto,  &c.,  &c..  &c..  Sec,  with  all 
manner  of  solo  players,  and  other  delightful  and 
attractive  personages.  Now,  considering  what  the 
musical  engagements  for  the  coming  fortnight  ane, 
we  submit  that  it  is  a  bold  measure  to  speak  of  the 
amount  of  music  advertised,  on  the  scale  pointed  out, 
being  executed  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  massacre. 
Or  are  the  orchestral  players  and  the  solo  singers  to 
dispense  with  sleep,  in  order  that  London  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  silence  during  these  June  days? 

Mendelssohn's  Laiida  Sion  and  Rossini's  Stahat 
Mater  were  given  before  a  crowded  audience,  on  the 
10th,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  by  Mr.  HuUah  and  his 
First  Upper  Singing  School ;  being  the  eighth  and  last 
of  a  series  of  subscription  concerts. 

Classical  Chamber  Concerts,  chiefly  of  piano-forte 
music,  abound  as  usual  in  London.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent scries  recently  in  progress  were  those  of  Mrs, 
John  Macfarren,  of  Mme.  Endersohn,  of  Messrs. 
Blagrove  and  Thomas,  and  Mr.  "Walter  Macfarren,  of 
Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  of  lierr  Louis  Ries,  Mr.  Kiall- 
mark,  &c. 


Italy. — The  AtJienmuyn  gives  the  operatic  plans  of 
the  campaign  at  Naples  for  the  coming  season.  At 
San  Carlo  28  representations  will  be  given,  commen- 
cing May  20th,  and  one  new  opera  will  be  produced. 
At  11  Fondo  sixty  performances  will  be  given  ere  the 
season  closes,  Sept.  G,  and  two  new  operas  produced, 
one  by  Giosa,  called  Girelta,  the  other  by  Scrviano, 
a  novice  in  opera  writing,  called  Peryolesi.  The 
same  artists  are  engaged  at  both  theatres,  Viola  and 
Fiorctti  being  prime  donne,  Prudenza  and  Pardini 
prime  tenori,  Colini  the  baritone,  Arite  the  basso,  and 
Salvetti  the  buffo. — The  same  journal  adds: 

"In  a  recent  letter,"  says  our  Neapolitan  Corre- 
spondent, "I  spoke  of  our  new  prima  domia,  Sig- 
nnra  Fioretti,  from  whom  much  was  expected.  On 
Thursday,  *  I  Puritani'  was  performed  at  San  Carlo, 
Her  singing  is  admitted  to  be  full  of  grace,  of  flexibility, 
and  spontaneity — her  voice  is  limpid,  fresh,  and  of  a 
wide  range." — The  writer  of  the  above  welcome  tidings, 
enters  largely  into  the  general  decay  of  music  in 
Naples.  How  complete  this  is  the  Londoner  may 
gather  even  more  clearly  from  the  extract  from  an 
epistle  of  another  friend  in  Italy,  competent  to  speak, 
who  writes  about  the  music  in  Florence,  after  having 
wintered  further  south.  Fancy  his  describing  Signora 
Beltramelli  (Mile.  Bertrandi  that  was)  and  Signora 
Lorini  (the  American  lady  who  appeared  last  year  at 
our  Surrey  Opera)  as  "a  Pasta  and  a  Malibran,  in 
comparison  with  La  Viola,"  the  last  winter's /in'mtz 
donna  in  Naples ! — Our  Florentine  letter  speaks  in 
less  qualifying  phrase  of  Signor  Cresci,  a  baritone,  and 
Signor  Mirate,  a  tenore  robusto,  dwelling  on  the  latter 
particularly  as  a  magnificent-looking  man,  with  a  fine 
voice  and  a  good  method. 

Paris. — There  is  a  letter  in  this  week's  Gazette  Mu~ 
-sicale,  signed  by  M.  LaFage — to  whom,  and  to  the  jour- 
nal we  leave  the  responsibility — which  will  be  little  less 
provocative  to  the  world  of  musicians.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, at  once  say  that  we  will  not  believe,  till  our  own 
ears  have  heard  it,  that  Signor  Rossini  has  absolutely 
broken  silence !  This  is  said  to  be  the  case,  "  believe 
it  who  list,"  and  the  breach  is  described  as  amounting 
to  six  Songs,  for  a  mezzo-soprano  voice,  which  are 
shortly  to  be  published  for  a  charity, — also  a  new 
composition  for  the  horn,  beguiled  out  of  the  dead 
composer  by  M.  Vivier.  Every  musician  or  lover  of 
music,  let  him  write  ever  so  incredulously  of  such  a 
tale,  may  be  excused  if  he  feels  a  tingling  of  hope 
that  it  may  prove  true.  Meanwhile — whether  on  the 
principle  of  the  man  and  wife  in  the  children's 
weather-houses,  who  may  guess? — M.  Meyerbeer  is 
understood  to  be  in  a  state  of  dudgeon  with  his 
subjects  in  Paris,  and  to  have  vanished  thence. 

M.  Battaille,  one  of  the  most  consummate  artists  of 
his  time,  is  about  to  leave  the  Opera  Comique.  A 
one-act  trifle,  "  La  Clef  des  Champs,"  with  music  by 
M.  Dcff£;s,  having  Mme.  Du  Barry  for  heroine  of  its 
story,  has  just  been  produced  at  the  same  theatre. — 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Orpheon,  or  gathering 
of  the  popular  singing-classes  held  the  other  day,  a 
popular  novelty  seems  to  have  been  a  setting,  by  M. 
Gounod,  the  Director,  of  La  Fontaine's  fable,  "  La 
Cigale  et  la  Fourmi,"  "He  has  written,'*  says  the 
Gazette  Musicale,  "  a  little  musical  comedy,  as  pleas- 
ant as  the  poetical  one  ;  arranged  his  chorus  dialogue- 
wise,  and  made  it  be  surprised,  mock  itself,  laugh  and 
moralize,  in  the  most  natural,  and  consequently  most 
original  fashion  possible." 


%i[\i![x\\^t\\\\\\\%. 


ATHEW^UM    EXHIBITION. 

*    JOINT  EXIIIIUTIOM  of  Paintings  ami  Statuary 

fl  by  tlie  KOSTON  ATIIKNyEU>t  and  tbe  BOSl'ON  AltT 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athena?uni,  in  Hencon  Street. 

Among  iiiimy  other  viilualile  i'aintinga  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allstos'8  best  AVoiks,  and  the  Bowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 

Season  tickets  50  cents— Single  admissions  2o  cents. 

Piano-Forte  Instriiotion. 
MIiLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LABIOTTE, 

UKSIDB.N'CB,  55  UANCOCIC  STUEET. 

Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

Ttlfa  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OV  SA- 
CRED MUSIC,  comprifins  Themes  fr.ini  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Mayiln,  Mozarr,  and  other  eii.inent  Ci>M. posers  :— 
and  original  Tunes.  Chants  and  Anthems  The  wliole  har- 
monized" in  lour  parts,  wirli  an  aeoompaiiiment  f  T  the  Organ. 
By  K.  Ives,  .Ik  ,  W.  Alpebs  and  11   C.  Tl.il5I      I'rice  »1. 

THE  OFKRATIC  AI.BUPI;  a  Colleetinri  of  Jlusic 
in  Fai-ts.  for  Ladies'  Voices.  Intended  partii-ularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools,  Musical  Classes,  and  tbti  Social  Circle. 
By  K.  Ives,  .1  a.     Trice  60  its. 

THE  i^YRIC  DR.ABIA  ;  a  Collection  of  Choruses  and 
Concerted  I'ieres  from  tlie  principal  Operas.  No.  I,  l,a  Sou- 
nambula.     Now  ready.     Price  50  cts. 

Wcai-lj'  Ready:  THE  OPEllA  OP  IL  TROVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditsou  &,  Co.,  115  Wa^hivglon  St. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


FIRST  PREiSUIi  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  receiTed  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1850 : 


FROM   THE 

^sssstlvsitte  CtsiitaHt  ^nlmu  ^ssatiution 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIAJVOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WABEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 


WILLIAM   SCHULTZE, 

GIVES    Instruction   on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO  FORTE 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence. No.  1  Winter  Place,  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  S^g  Wasliiiigtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANBEf:    &    CO., 
Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andri,  Offenbach ,  Publi.sher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions  of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Uaydn's  and  Mozart's  worlis. 

EDWARD    L.    BALChI 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  GLEES, 
MADEIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  &;0. 


A  CollectioTi  of  Popular  Gi.ees  and  Madrioals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

Tvith  ad.  lib.   Accompaninient  for  Piuno-t'orte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.     Il.andsomely  bound  ia  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  3?2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Gleea  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Morningcon,  Spoflforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and  Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

WoveSBo^s  Fart  SoaEgr-BooR. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price,  %1. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bi.-:hop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbnult,  Wesley,  &c., — with  reprint."  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  compopers,  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composer.-',  set  to  English  poetry.  Each  Glee  and 
Part-Sons  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work,  25  cents  each  part ;  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  Sec,  8  centti  per  set. 

OrpBieais : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  Poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  ifl.-ue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  Ijondon. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

AND    SINGING-CLASS    CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVEav  MONTH. 

Containing  Antheme,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Gleea,  Madrigala 
and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 
Price  3  cents  each. 
A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 
IIoLMES.  Author  of  the  "  Life  ot  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 
of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c. ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 
importa,nt  Musical  Works;  and,  in  addition,  three  or  four 
pages  of  Music.  The  alternate  numbers  conrain  music  with 
secular  or  sacred  words.  Price  3  cents  each,  or  post-free,  4 
cents.  Nos.  1  to  48,  {Vols  I  and  IT),  bound  in  cloth,  with 
Index,  9rl,75;  Nos.  49  to96,  (Vols,  ITI  and  IV),  bound  in  cloth, 
with  Index,  ©1,75  ;  Nos.  96  to  144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI),  bound  in 
cloth,  with  Index,  SI, 75.  Either  Vols.  3,  4,  5  or  6,  maybe 
had  separately,  in  papur  covers.  75  cents  each.  Annual  sub- 
scription to  the  Musical  Times,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

J.  A.  WOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Insttiutor  of  ti)£  ^iaito-;ffott£,  ©tjan  &  J^aimonj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  3?50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  Ivssons,  one  a  week. 

PAKIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

ALBERT  ¥/.LAI}B&  CO. 

^-\ ^"--,-.  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 


-^^ 


— AT    THE 

Great  HJiiiversal  ExTlailjitioia  at  Pai*is,  in  1855, 
THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  aivartlerl   to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  couiposeii  of  the  following 
discinguislu^d  geiitleuien  : 
-TosEPH  Hellmesberger,  Director  of  tlie  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof  HALEvy.  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Pine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz.  Professor  of  Music 
and   .Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London   Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marloye,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition   in  Paris  in 
1849;  M.  Koller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Forfes.  Paris;  Itight 
lion.  Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  tlle  Koyal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof.  FEria,  Director  of  the  lloyal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  ]Joston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1S.53,  and  TWO  MKDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

MCTSIC     AWD^  JOB  ^FKIIirallOTCr^oyFiaE^ 


IsT.     ID-     OOTTOnST-, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

(!5ng:rabut5S  iiniJ  |1atnt"mgs, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

AND 

MANVFACTURER     OF     FRAMES, 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS    FOR  BALE 

OIL    F-A-IKFTIKrO-S 

From  the  best  American  Arlists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FREELY. 

Also  materials  for    WATER  COT.OH,   CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 

O.    Xj.    ■^tst.a.tss.xx^s    tSs   Co. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkdjs,) 
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THE  FAIR  SINGEE. 

To  make  a  final  conquest  of  all  me. 
Love  did  compose  so  sweet  an  enemy, 

In  whom  both  beauties  to  my  death  agree, 
Joining  themselves  in  fatal  harmony. 

That  while  she  with  her  eyes  my  heart  does  hind, 

She  with  her  voice  might  captivate  my  mind. 

I  could  have  fled  from  one  but  singly  fair ; 

My  disentangled  soul  itself  might  save. 
Breaking  the  curled  trammels  »f  her  hair; 

But  how  should  I  avoid  to  be  her  slave, 
"Whose  subtle  art  invisibly  can  wreathe 
My  fetters  of  the  very  air  I  breathe  ? 

It  had  been  easy  fighting  on  some  plain, 

"Where  victory  might  hang  in  equal  choice; 
But  all  resistance  against  her  is  vain 

'Who  has  the  advantage  of  both  eyes  and  voice. 
And  all  my  forces  needs  must  be  undone, 
She  having  gained  both  the  wind  and  sun. 

Andrew  Marvell. 


The  Great  Handel  Festival,  Crystal  Palace, 
Loudon. 

(From  the  Times  of  Jane  15  ) 
Saturday,  June  13.— Full  Eehearsal. 
The  full  rehearsal  for  this  grand  antl  unexam- 
pled celebration,  which,  although  entirely  the 
work  of  a  society  of  amateurs  (the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society),  may  be  fairly  regarded— that 
society  representing  the  musical  taste  of  England 
in  its  noblest  and  purest  expression — as  the 
homage  of  a  great  nation  to  a  great  man,  took 
place  on  Saturday  morning  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
before  an  assemblage  of  many  thousands  of 
persons.  For  the  first  time  was  tested  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  much-vaunted  2,500  singers 
and  players,  in  the  immense  and  elaborately 
constructed  orchestra  prepared  for  their  reception, 
and  with  a  space  for  sound  to  travel  in  which  no 
ingenuity  could  devise  the  means  of  enclosing, 
and  whicli  had  consequently  rendered  question- 
able the  wisdom  of  the  experiment  when  judged 


from  the  point  of  view  of  acoustics.  Hesitation, 
nevertheless,  was  partially  checked  from  the  very 
outset ;  and  as  the  music  went  on,  and  the  area 
gradually  filled,  the  result  became  less  and  less 
uncertain,  until  finally  all  doubt  was  expelled, 
and  the  apprehensions  preposterously  entertained 
in  certain  timorous  quarters  with  regard  to  the 
possible  efiects  of  reverberation  on  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  building,  having  altogether  vanished, 
a  triumphant  success  for  the  Handel  Festival  was 
unanimously  and  confidently  predicted. 

The  Scene. 

To  convey  any  idea  of  the  sight  that  unfolded 
it«elf  to  the  spectator,  in  no  matter  what  part  of 
the  edifice  contiguous  to  the  area  he  might  be 
situated  —  whether  from  the  orchestra  and  the 
adjacent  galleries,  looking  down  upon  the  multi- 
tude below,  or  from  the  base  of  the  central  tran- 
sept, gazing  up  at  the  orchestra,  with  its  army  of 
musicians  of  both  sexes,  backed  by  tlie  gigantic 
organ  towering  to  the  roof — whether  fi-om  the 
organ-loft  itself,  or  from  the  remotest  of  the  gal- 
leiies  facing  it,  whence  in  either  instance  the  eye 
might  comprehend  the  whole  prodigious  and  va- 
riegated picture  at  a  glance — would  demand  the 
graphic  pen  of  one  who  has  described  tlie  para- 
phernalia of  Imperial  consecration  witli  the  same 
vivid  elotpience  as  he  has  portrayed  the  evolu- 
tions of  martial  hosts,  the  array,  the  incidents, 
and  sanguinary  results  of  battle.  "We  can  only 
say  that  even  those  most  familiar  with  the  interior 
of  the  "  Palace  made  of  windows,"  and  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  greatest  festivity,  can  form  no 
notion  of  it,  but  must  await  the  experience  of  to- 
day to  acknowledge  that  they  never  beheld  the 
like  before.  To  argue  fi'om  the  incessant  circu- 
lation which  took  place  during  the  rehearsal, 
there  was  as  much  anxietj-  to  obtain  a  series  of 
views  as  even  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  music. 
The  winding  siaircases  that  connect  the  galleries 
with  each  other  appeared  to  distant  beholders  as 
though  endowed  with  locomotive  power — as  if, 
indeed,  they  themselves  were  making,  with 
strange  evolutions,  the  passage  from  platform  to 
platform,  of  which  they  were  merely  the  uncon- 
scious instruments  under  the  pressure  of  living 
feet.  The  opportunity  of  perpetuating  so  impos- 
ing a  spectacle  was  not  lost,  since,  while  Mr.  Costa 
was  directing  the  rehearsal  of  one  of  the  choruses, 
Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  photographers  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  procured,  in  almost 
an  instant  of  time,  for  the  stereoscope,  a  very 
striking  daguerreotype  view  of  the  whole  orches- 
tra and  a  great  part  of  the  audience,  which  was 
subsequently  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

The  Stage. 

The  orchestra,  its  aspect,  and  the  method  of 
its  construction,  have  already  been  described  in 
general  terms ;  but  a  few  brief  technical  memo- 
randa will  not  be  out  of  place.  This  really  in- 
genious and  novel  work  of  architectural  carpen- 
try was  not  erected  by  contract  (like  its  costly 
in-cdecessor  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Sydenham 
-"alace  in  1854),  but  planned  and  completed  by 
Mr.  W.  Earee,  the  company's  resident  clerk  of 
the  works,  assisted  by  the  permanent  staff  of 
workmen.  It  occupies  a  space  of  14.784  super- 
ficial feet,  1G8  feet  wide,  and  absorbs  1(3,102 
cubical  feet  of  timber.  The  weight  of  the  entire 
structure  is  about  160  tons.     The  banks  of  seats 


for  the  chorus  are  23  in  number,  which,  with  9 
for  the  instrumental  performers,  makes  a  total  of 
32.  The  highest  range  is  52  feet  fi'om  the  floor 
of  the  orchestra,  where  Mr.  Costa,  the  conductor, 
and  the  principal  vocalists  are  stationed.  The 
average  curved  extent  of  each  range  of  seats  is 
160  feet.  This  huge  mass  of  timber  is  su])ported 
by  "  uprights,"  with  a  scantling  of  5  inches  by  5, 
and  diagonal  braces  4  inches  by  1.^.  The  whole 
framework  is  distributed  in  squares  of  8  feet, 
"  centre  and, centre." 

The  Organ. 
The  organ,  erected  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs. 
Gray  and  Da\ison,  (who  also  Ijuilt  the  instrument 
for  the  last  Handel  conunemoration,  which  took 
place  in  1834,  at  Westminster  Abbey,)  covers  an 
area  of  42  by  26  feet,  and  is  supported  by  a  plat- 
form of  enormous  strength  and  solidity.  Some 
description  of  this  magnificent  instrument — of 
which  Saturday's  expei'ience,  under  the  hands 
and  feet  of  Mr.  Brownsmith,  oi'ganist  to  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  more  than  confirmed  the  fa- 
vorable anticipations — has  already  been  given  in 
The  Times,  accompanied  by  a  catalogue  of  its 
stops,  &c.  Any  attempt  at  a  technical  analysis 
of  its  mechanical  construction,  or  even  at  an  ab- 
stract appreciation  of  its  merits,  would  be  out  of 
place  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  not  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  such  matters ;  but  we  may 
afford  space  for  a  short  extract  from  a  pamphlet 
evidently  written  by  an  accomplished  connoisseur, 
and  which  enters  at  great  length  into  the  peculiar 
claims  of  the  new  instrument  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  admirable  works  of  English 
manufacture : — 

The  aim  of  the  builders  has  been  to  produce  an  in- 
strument, the  varied  qualities  of  which  should  combine 
all  desirable  musical  beaitty  with  force  and  grandeur 
of  tone  sufficient  to  qualify  it  for  the  part  it  is  spe- 
cially destined  to  bear  in  this  great  commemoration ; 
and,  should  the  result  be  pronounced  successful,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  very  unusual  difficulties  to  which 
the  instrument  is  subjected  will  be  felt  to  proportion- 
ately enhance  the  credit  due  to  its  constructors.     On 
an  occasion  when  all  the  preparations  are  on  so  vast  a 
scale  it  will  be  naturally  concluded  that  the  festival 
organ  must  be,  even  in  the  obvious  and  external  sense, 
a   very   large   instrument.      In   this   particular  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  spectator  will  at  a  first  glance 
be  disappointed.     The  prodigious  dimensions  of  the 
transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace,   dwarfing  to  all  but 
insignificance  every  single  object  it  encloses,  operates 
of  course,  in  greatly  diminishing  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  organ.     The  reader  has  been  elsewhere 
informed  that  the  orchestra  prepared  for  this  occasion 
'  alone  covers  considerably  more  space  than  is  found 
in  any  music  hall  in  the  kingdom  ;'  and  similarly  he 
may  be  assisted  to  estimate  the  space  occupied  by  the 
organ  if  told  that  it  stands  on  more  ground  than  that 
allotted  to  most  ordinary  houses.     Its  width  is  40  feet 
by  a  depth  of  30.     He  will,  perhaps,  be  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  by  any  possibility  a  musical  instrument 
can  require  all  these  1,200  superficial  feet  of  standing 
room,   and  be  tempted  to  set  it  down  as  a  piece  of 
display — an  attempt  to  impose  on  him  by  the  mere 
appearance  of  magnitude.     A  few  simple  facts  will, 
however,  convince  him  that  these  arrangements  are 
controlled  by  a  necessity  passing  all  show.     "VYhen  he 
is  told  that  this  organ  contains  4,.510  sounding  pipes, 
varying  in  size  from  32  feet  in  length,  with  a  diameter 
sufficient  to  easily  admit  the  passage  of  a  stout  man's 
body,  to  less  than  1  inch  in  length,  with  the  bore  of  an 
ordinary  quill ;  that,  in  order  to  place  these  4,.510  pipes 
efficiently  at  the  performer's  disposal,  at  least  6,800 
other  separate  working  parts  are  required  (many  of 
these  being  complete  machines  in  themselves,   and 
separate  nienibers  of  which,  if  reckoned  as   in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  would  at  least  quintuple  the 
number;)  that  all  these  11,310  sounding  and  working 
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parts  require  such  a  disposition  and  arrangement  that 
each  one  may  be  more  or  less  easily  accessible  for 
those  occasions  of  adjustment  which  must  frequently 
arise  in  so  complicated  an  instrument;  and,  finally, 
that  the  entire  mass  before  him  weighs  nearly  50  tons, 
he  will  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  the  space  is 
economically  rather  than  ostentatiously  occupied,  and 
will,  moreover,  be  enabled  perhaps  to  understand  some 
of  those  points  often  deemed  mysterious  with  regard 
to  large  organs  in  general — such,  for  example,  as  their 
cost  and  the  time  occupied  in  their  manufacture. 

Internally  the  Crystal  Palace  organ  is  beyond  doubt 
a  very  large  instrument.  Although  the  number  of  its 
pipes  is  for  many  reasons  a  very  fallacious  test,  when 
applied  to  the  power  and  capability  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, it  may  be  well  to  state  that  in  this  respect  it 
eonsiderablv  exceeds  the  world-famous  organ  at 
Haarlem— the  total  number  of  pipes  in  the  latter 
being  4,088,  while,  were  the  two  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra,  the  difference  in  point  of 
power  would  be  still  more  remarkable.  The  performer 
has  at  his  disposal  four  complete  rows  of  keys,  each 
having  a  compass  of  58  notes,  and  each  commanding 
a  distinct  department  of  the  instrument.  He  has  also 
a  set  of  '  pedals' — a  key-board  played  by  his  feet,  in 
fact — by  means  of  which  he  calls  forth  the  ponderous 
basses  necessary  to  support  the  general  harmony. 

Getting  Se.\ted  and  Beginning. 
But  to  return  to  the  relioarsal.  The  mere 
preliminary  of  getting  2.500  vocal  and  instru- 
mental perfoi-mers  in  their  places  without  confu- 
sion would,  it  was  very  naturally  imagined, 
involve  a  labor  of  no  ordinal'}-  dilBculty  ;  but  so 
efficient  were  the  precautions  adopted,  and  so 
easy  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  that  the 
feat  was  acconipli.shed  without  a  single  misunder- 
standing. At  1 1  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for 
beginning,  every  singer  and  every  player  was 
stationed  in  the  spot  assigned,  while  every  instru- 
ment and  every  music  book  was  at  the  immediate 
disposal  of  the  owners.  This  .shows  how  much, 
with  how  little  pains  and  in  how  short  a  time,  can 
be  effected  by  simple,  regulations  and  strict 
discipline.  The  regulations  were  due  to  the 
committee  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  under 
the  superintendence  of  their  untiring  asent,  Mr. 
Kobert  Bowley;  the  discipline  proceeded  from 
the  moral  control  of  Mr.  Costa,  to  the  exercise  of 
which  lie  owes  no  little-  of  the  influence  both 
social  and  professional  that  has  invariably  attached 
to  his  position.  The  generalissimo,  whose  duty 
was  to  marshal  and  review  the  harmonious  host 
assembled  at  the  mighty  name  of  Plandel,  was  (as 
usual)  to  the  minute  at  his  post.  The  cheers  and 
acclamations  that  greeted  him,  not  onl\-  fi-om  the 
crowds  that  peopled  the  area  and  galleries,  but 
from  his  own  forces,  an.^iously  awaiting  the  first 
gyrations  of  his  familiar  wand,  testified  to  the 
popular  deference  he  has  won  through  his  own 
perseverance,  and  the  conviction  that  he  was  born 
to  sway,  and  not  to  serve.  For  a  moment  Handel 
himself,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained were  forgotten  in  Mr.  Costa;  but  when 

after  the  overture  to  the  Messiah  had  been  per- 
formed (in  which  the  amazing  force  of  stringed 
instruments  almost  bewildered  the  hearer  favor- 
ably enough  situated  to  catch  the  entire  ^•olume 
of  sound)— the  first  strains  of  that  majestic  chorus, 
"  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  were  led  off  by  the 
altos,  answered  by  the  trebles,  and  the  whole 
measure  of  harmony  filled  simultaneously  up  by 
tenors  and  basses,  Handel  resumed  his  sceptre, 
and  from  that  instant  remained  undisputed  mon- 
arch of  the  day. 

Reheaksing  ''  The  Messiah." 
Several  choruses  from  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  Messinh  were  gone  through,  and, 
among  others,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born," 
"  He  is  the  King  of  Glory,"  and  "  Tlie  Lord 
gave  the  word,  great  was  the  company  of  the 
preachers," — all  of  which  (and  they  are  very 
different  in  character)  produced  a  liiarked  sen- 
sation. But  from  the  sublime  •'  Hallelujah " 
most  was  expected,  and  the  greatest  results  were 
obtained.  The  weight  and  sonority  of  tlic  num- 
berless bass  voices,  in  unison,  on  the  passage, 
"  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,"  which  forms 
one  of  the  counter-themes  of  this  transcendent 
hymn,  were  marvellous  ;  and  when — at  the  end 
of  the  progres.sion  (so  wondrous  from  its  combined 
smiplicity  and  grandeur,)  in  wdiich  the  trebles 
hold  out  a  succession  of  long-sustained  notes,  from 
D  up  to  G — the  entire  force  of  voices  and  instru- 


ments united  in  giving  emphasis  to  the  chord 
which  leads  to  the  resumption  of  the  original  key, 
the  effect  was  nothing  shoi't  of  stupendous.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  "  great  as  was  the  com- 
pany of"  singers  and  players,  their  efficiency  was 
not  "only  preserved  in  passages  where  they  are 
employed  on  ])lain  harmony,  but  just  as  much 
where'  the  working  of  two  themes  in  conjunction 
renders  the  acquisition  of  clearness  and  precision 
a  task  of  much  more  difficult}'.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  hesitation  from  beginning 
to  end.  We  have  one  observation  to  make, 
however,  in  a  more  critical  spirit.  It  may  be 
absolutely  necessary,  under  the  conditions  of  such 
a  performance  in  such  a  place,  and  with  snch  a 
liost,  to  take  the  "  Hallelujah''  and  other  choruses 
slower  than  the  composer  meant,  but  it  is  assuredh' 
nol  necessary  to  depart  from  his  intentions  without 
some  beneficial  result  to  sanction  the  libert}-. 
Now,  no  such  result,  but  the  contrary,  is  derived 
from  the  pianissimo,  upon  which  Mr.  Costa 
insists,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  chorus  "  For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  and  as  far  on  as  to  the 
passage  on  the  words  "  wonderful — counsellor — 
the  mighty  God  —  the  everlasting  Father  —  the 
Prince  of  Peace."  There  is  no  warrant  for  such 
a  reading.  The  proclamation  of  the  birth  of  a 
Saviour  is  not  made  in  a  whisper,  as  if  it  were  a 
secret  perilous  to  disclose,  but  in  accents  of 
exultation,  conveying  the  joy  and  gratitude  of 
the  nations  at  their  delivery.  An  abstract  musical 
effect  may,  perhaps,  be  attained  by  the  sudden 
burst  upon  the  word  "  wonderful,"  after  a  long 
continuance  of  underbreath  singing,  but  it  is  an 
effect  wholly  independent  of  the  words.  Handel 
has  given  appropriate  significance  to  the  exclam- 
ation by  putting  the  voices  in  full  harmony  and 
reinforcing  them  with  the  whole  strength  of  the 
orchestra.  But  we  protest  here  against  this 
reading  chiefly  because  it  fails,  under  the  actual 
circumstances,  to  achieve  the  point  contemplated. 
Where  we  were  placed  during  the  performance 
of  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  almost  the  wdiole 
of  that  part  which  precedes  the  exclamation, 
"  Wonderful !"  was  lost.  We  could  not  hear  the 
trebles  give  out  the  theme,  nor  the  tenors  answer 
them,  nor  the  altos  respond  to  the  tenors,  nor  the 
basses  join  the  altos  with  their  florid  divisions. 
Nor  was  the  counter-theme,  introduced  by  the 
tenors  ("  And  the  government  shall  be  upon  His 
shoulders"),  distinctly  audible ;  or,  indeed,  anj-- 
thing  until  the  arrival  of  the  fortissimo  on  the 
word  "  wonderful,"  which  was  tlie  first  indication 
to  many  not  intent  upon  the  movements  of  the 
conductor's  stick  that  any  singing  or  playing  was 
going  on. 

"Judas  Maccab.eus." 
After  the  Messiah  several  choruses  from  Judas 
Mnccabaius  were  reheai'sed,  and  to  such  good 
purpose  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  Wednes- 
day's performance  will  be  as  musically  attractive 
as  any.  Among  others  must  be  noted  as  particu- 
larly successful  the  pathetic  lamentation  of  Mat- 
tathias — "  Mourn  ye  afflicted  children  " — with 
whom  this  noble  oratorio  is  inaugurated  ;  "  Dis- 
dainful of  danger,"  and  "  We  never  will  bow 
down,"  both  masterpieces  of  energetic  choral 
declamation ;  and,  last  and  best,  the  magnificent 
"  Fallen  is  the  foe,"  at  the  opening  of  Part  II., 
which  even  the  composer  of  the  MessiaJi  and 
Israel  has  never  surpassed.  "  See  the  conquer- 
ing hero  comes,"  (appropriated  by  Handel  him- 
self from  the  oratorio  of  Joshua),  and  the  march 
that  follows  it,  so  picturesque  and  full  of  charac- 
ter, were  also  among  the  pieies  tried,  and  were 
listened  to  with  eager  attention  by  the  audience, 
which  at  this  period  had  swelled  into  a  veritable 
multitude — greatly  in  flivor,  by  the  way,  of  the 
musical  effect.  'The  rehearsal  of  Judas' vfRS  ren- 
dered additionally  agreeable  by  the  appearance 
of  two  of  the  principal  solo-singers,  Madame 
Clara  Novello  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves — the  former 
of  whom  sang  the  recitative  and  air,  "  Oh  Liber- 
ty," and  the  latter  the  fiery  war  song  of  Judas — 
"_  Sound  an  alarm."  These  highly  esteemed  ar- 
tists were  received  with  due  honors.  The  recep- 
tion accorded  to  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  however,  both 
by  the_  orchestra  and  the  audience,  was  over- 
whelming ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  urged  him  to  un- 
wonted enthusiasm,  since  on  no  previous  occasion 


have  we  heard  him  sing,  either  "  Sound  an 
alarm  "  or  anything  else,  with  such  splendid  ener- 
gy and  dramatic  power,  (for  the  air  in  question 
is  dramatic  to  all  intents  and  purposes).  It  was 
surprising  no  less  than  gratifying  to  witness  so 
lively  an  impression  produced  by  our  English 
tenor,  after  the  unwonted  display  of  choral  grand- 
eur that  had  gone  before.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting feature  in  the  performance  of  Judas  Mac- 
cubceus  will  be  the  extra  orchestral  accompani- 
ments supplied  by  the  experienced  pen  of  Mr. 
Costa,  of  the  merits  of  which — as  they  were 
doubtless  written  with  a  special  view  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Crystal  Palace — we  shall  not 
pretend  to  juilge  until  we  hear  them  in  a  more 
circumscribed  arena. 

"Israel  in  Egypt." 
After  the  interval  of  an  hour — during  which 
Mr.  Staples  and  his  numerous  staff  were  busily 
employed,  and  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  one  who  had  recourse  to  their  aid — the 
vast  orchestra,  (which  had  been  emptied  with 
great  expedition),  was  once  more  tenanted — the 
same  order  and  precision  being  observed  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rehearal.  Several 
pieces,  chiefly  choral,  from  Israel  in  Egypt  were 
now  tried,  including  the  opening  chorus,  "  And 
the  children  of  Israel  sighed ;  "  "  He  spake  the 
word,  and  there  came  all  manner  of  flies;  "  "He 
gave  them  hailstones  ;  "  "  He  sent  a  thick  dark- 
ness; "  "  He  smote  all  the  firstborn  of  Egypt;  " 
"  He  led  them  through  the  deep ; "  "  But  the 
waters  overwhelmed  them  ;  "  "  The  depths  have 
covered  them  ;  "  "  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  he- 
conie,  (as  Handel  has  accented  it),  glorious  in 
power  ;  "  "  The  people  shall  hear  ; "  and  the 
"  Horse  and  his  rider."  For  more  reasons  than 
one  the  choruses  from  Israel  were  the  most  satis- 
factory, essays  of  the  morning.  This  astonishing 
work — the  choral  masterpiece  of  Handel,  compo- 
sed the  same  year  as  Saul,  just  after  his  failure  as 
manager  of  the  Italian  Opera,  when  he  was  hon- 
orably bent  upon  defraying  the  debts  he  had  in- 
curred, and  in  the  incredibly  brief  space  of  27 
days  ! — or  rather  so  much  of  it  as.  was  given  on 
Saturday,  has  never  before  been  heard  to  such 
advanta»e.  The  well-known  "  Hailstone  "  cho- 
rus literati}'  "electrified"  the  audience,  who,  for- 
getting it  was  only  a  rehearsal  at  which  they 
were  presiding,  insisted  with  such  unanimous  per- 
severance upon  a  repetition,  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain silence,  and  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  his 
duties,  Mr.  Costa  was  compelled  to  accord  his 
assent,  and  so  the,  piece  was  gone  through  again, 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  present.  The  double 
choruses  in  which  Israel  in  Egijpt  abounds  came 
out  with  extraordinary  power.  But — which  was 
still  more  gratifying — the  two  pieces  where  false 
or  wavering  intonation  had  almost  passed  into  a 
tradition,  or  at  least  been  overlooked  as  inevita- 
ble, "  He  sent  a  thick  darkness  "  and  "  The  peo- 
ple shall  hear,"  were  sung  by  the  multitude  of 
voices  perfectly  in  tune  from  end  to  end.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  must  again  object  to  the  accomplish- 
ed Neapolitan  conductor's  reading  of  a  very 
important  point.  We  allude  to  the  termination 
of  the  choral  recitative,  "  He  sent  a  thick  dark- 
ness," wdiich  was  robbed  of  its  awfull}-  impressive 
character  by  slackening  the  time  on  the  words 
"  which  might  be  felt,"  and  especially  by  dwell- 
ing longer  than  the  composer  has  indicated  on 
the  monosyllable  "  be."  This  imparted  a  theat- 
rical character  to  one  of  the  most  solemn  passa- 
ges in  the  whole  of  Israel — the  least  theatrical 
and  most  severely  uncompromising  of  all  the  ora- 
torios of  Handel.  Solo  singers  icill  take  such 
liberties,  and  no  one  can  prevent  them  ;  but  we 
should  regret  to  see  the  system  even  tolerated, 
much  more  inculcated,  in  choirs  that  have  to 
deal  with  sacred  music.  Another  of  the  princi- 
pal singers — Miss  Dolby — came  forward  at  this 
period  of  the  rehearsal,  and  tried,  with  emiiient 
success,  the  peculiar  and  not  over-grateful  air, 
"  Their  land  brought  forth  frogs."  Much  disap- 
pointment was  felt  that  the  famous  duet  for  basses, 
"  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,"  was  not  rehearsed 
b}'  Herr  Formes  and  Mr.  Weiss,  who  were  both 
present,  and  whose  fine  voices  every  one  was 
anxious  to  hear. 
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First  Day.— Monday,  June  15. 
[From  the  Times  of  the  16th.] 
The   success  of  the   first  performance,  which 
took  place  yesterday — beginning  at  1  o'clock  and 
terminating    at   5 — far    surpassed    expectation. 
Long    previous   to  the   commencement    of   the 
oratorio  a  brilliant  company  had  assembled,  and 
the  Crystal  Palace,  from  end   to  end — the   nave 
and  courts   and   galleries,  the   terraces   outside, 
and  the  gardens  beneath  the  terraces— was  alive 
with  visitors  anxious  in  anticipation  for  the  musi- 
cal treat  to   come.     Before  the   appointed   hour 
the  majority  of  the  numbered  places  in   the  cen- 
tral transept  were   occupied,   and   the   adjacent 
blocks  of  seats  in  the  north  and  south  naves  were 
tenanted  soon  after.     The  galleries,  more  remote 
and  less  easy  of  access,  had  been  filled  earlier,  so 
that  when  the  principal  singers   entered   the  or- 
chestra, and  Mr.  Costa  (who  was  loudly  greeted) 
had  taken   his   place  in  front  of  the   conductor's 
desk,  there  were  not  many  vacant  spots  to  dwell 
upon.     Not   that   the   crowd  was   inconvenient. 
On  the   contrary,  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  had  intimated  her  intention    of  presiding 
at   the   performance   of   Juilas   Maccabaius    on 
Wednesday  no  doubt  kept  all   those   away  who 
would  be  likely  to  attend  such  a   celebration  in 
obedience  to  fashion   and   an    appetite  for  show, 
rather  than  for  love  of  music  and   reverence  for 
the  name  and  memory  of  the  greatest   of  sacred 
composers.     There  were  thousands  enough  pres- 
ent, however,  to  realize   anything  that  had  been 
predicted   of  the   splendor   of   the  scene.     The 
weather  was  superb,  the  sky  unclouded  as  in  the 
sunniest  Italian  landscape,  and  the  interior  of  the 
Palace  looked  nothing   short   of  enchanting.     A 
prospect  was  revealed,  indeed,  which  dazzled  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  and   suggested  the  idea  of 
some  gigantic  kaleidoscope,  peopled  with   multi- 
tudinous  objects  in   e^■ery  variety  of  form   and 
color.     It  is   unnecessary  to   attempt   a  new  de- 
scription of  a  scene  so  closely  resembling  that  we 
endeavored  to  portray  in  the  notice  of  Saturday's 
rehearsal — and  the  more  so   since   whatever  re- 
mains to  be  said  will  derive  additional  weight  and 
interest   when    embodied   in   the   report   of   to- 
morrow's proceedings,  which,  as  we   have  stated, 
are  to  be  graced  with  the   presence   of  Royalty. 
Moreover,  the  first   day  of  the    Handel   Festival 
belongs  of  right  to  Handel,  whose  immortal  Mex- 
siah  was  given  in  such  a  manner  and    with   such 
a  prodigality  of  resources  as  may  justly  be  styled 
unprecedented.  *  «  *  « 

An  immense  crowd  of  people  were  collected 
outside  the  building,  and  remained  there  through- 
out the  entire  performances.  They  were  cer- 
tainly not  unrewarded,  for  during  the  choruses 
the  peal  of  voices  seemed  to  swell  from  the  build- 
inif  and  fill  the  air  as  though  the  Palace  itself  was 
a  vast  organ.  The  Hallelujah  chorus  could  be 
distinctly  heard  nearly  half  a-mile  from  Nor- 
wood, and  its  efiect,  as  the  sound  floated  on  the 
wind,  now  high  now  low,  was  impressive  beyond 
description,  and  sounded  as  if  a  nation  was  at 
prayers. 

The  change  determined  on  at  the  rehearsal  in 
the  position  of  the  choristers,  by  means  of  which 
the  female  singers  were  all  brought  together  in 
front  of  the  organ  and  were  conspicuous  from 
every  point,  not  only  afforded  an  agreeable  re- 
lief to  the  eye,  but  added  materially  to  the  effect 
of  the  music.  The  diff'erent  choral  parts  being 
now  well  balanced,  the  thunder  of  the  men's 
voices  no  longer  overpowered  the  more  melliflu- 
ous tones  of  their  fair  companions  and  fellow- 
laborers.  Another  desirable  improvement  was 
achieved  by  the  establishment  of  screens  at  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  orchestra,  through  which 
contrivance  the  sound,  instead  of  escaping  into 
the  empty  galleries  and  corridors  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  that  enormous  amphitheatre 
of  timber,  was  thrown  directly  upon  the  area  de- 
voted to  the  audience.  Among  other  objects  in 
the  orchestra  that  attracted  general  interest  were 
a  portrait,  a  bust,  and  a  full-length  statue  (in 
marble)  of  the  great  musician  in  whose  honor 
this  festival  was  instituted.  The  portrait,  hung 
in  front  of  the  organ,  was  the  one  painted  from 
life  by  Denner,  which  Handel  bequeathed  to  his 


amanuensis,  John  Christopher  Smith,  whose  lin- 
eal descendant.  Lady  Rivers,  recently  made  a 
gift  of  it  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  It  is 
said,  on  good  authority,  to  be  one  of  the  best 
likenesses  extant.  The  statue  on  the  right,  for 
which  Handel  sat,  (also  in  jiossession  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society),  is  by  Roubillac. 
Horace  VValpole,  in  one  of  his  letters,  affirms 
that  this  statue  laid  the  foundation  of  Ronbillac's 
fame  in  England.  It  was  his  first  great  work  ; 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  his  last  was  Handel's 
monument  in  AVestminster  Abbey.  A  cast  of  it 
has  been  forwarded  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety to  Berlin,  for  the  statue  to  be  erected  at 
Halle  (the  birthplace  of  the  composer)  at  the 
eentennary  commemoration  in  1859,  upon  which 
a  Berlinese  sculptor,  favored  by  His  Prussian 
Majesty,  is  busily  engaged.  The  bust,  on  the 
left,  is  cast  from  one  belonging  to  the  musical 
collection  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  The 
name  of  the  artist  is  unknown. 

Peepormance  of  "  The  Messiah." 
The  performance,   as  we  have  suggested,  was 
wonderfully  successful.     The  greatest  effects,  it 
may  readily  be  imagined,  the  extent  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  arena  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion, wei'e  produced  by  the  choruses,  of  which  the 
Me-fniah   affords  so  astonishing  a  variety.     All  of 
these  "  went "  more  or  less  well,  while  some  sur- 
passed in  grandeur  of  tone,  precision,  and  unani- 
mity, anything  we  can  call  to  mind.     The  most 
irreproachable  were  naturally  those  in  which  the 
occurrence  of  florid  passages  is  least  frequent, 
and  broad  and  massive  harmony  is  the  prominent 
characteristic.     The  very  first  chorus,  "  And  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,"  at  once  disclosed  the   signal 
advantage  gained  by  the  new  disposition  of  the 
female   voices.     Tlie  trebles   more  particularly, 
which  at  times  were  scarcely  audible  during  re- 
hearsal, now  came  out  with  penetrating  clear- 
ness.    "  And  He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi " 
is  one  of  those  choral  pieces  abounding  in  florid 
divisions,  and  here  there  was  a  good  deal  of  occa- 
sional unsteadiness,  especially  (strange  enough, 
their   depth   and   solidity   of   tone   considered,) 
among  the  basses,  which,  swinging  to  and  fro, 
were  only  prevented  from  going  astray  by  the 
marvellous  decision  of  Mr.  Costa's  beat.     "  For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born"  was  peri'eot.     Mr.  Costa 
(calculating,  no  doubt,  from  the  experience  of 
Saturday's  rehearsal)  discarded  the  "  pianissimo  " 
at  the  commencement ;  and  thus  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  was  declared  in  accents  of  becoming 
exultation.      The    grand   burst  —  "  Wonderful  1 
Counsellor ! " — lost  nothing   by  this,  but  rather 
gained,  since  a  moment's  reflection  must  convince 
any  one  of  the  absurdity  of  uttering  the  preced- 
ing words — "  His  name  shall  be  called" — in  a 
tone   scarcely   audible,   while   the   close  of  the 
annunciation — "  Wonderful !    Counsellor ! " — the 
name  itself — is  shouted  with  the  utmost  possible 
loudness.     The  audience,  moved  to  enthusiasm  by 
so  fine  a  performance,  redemanded  it  obstreper- 
ously ;   and  their  applause   continued  until  the 
pastoral   symphony  had  been  played  half  way 
through ;  but  the  conductor  was  inexorable,  and 
resolutely  declined  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
oratorio,  for  wdiich  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
all  discreet  persons.     After  "  His  yoke  is  easy," 
the    orchestra    dispersed,    the    majority    of   the 
audience  imitated  their  example,  and  eating  and 
drinking  Were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Nearly  all  the  superb  choruses  in  Part  II — the 
Passion,  the  contemplation  by  man  of  the  heavenly 
power,  the  persecution  of  the  Gospel  teachers, 
and  the  triumph — were  admirably  given,  the  only 
evidence  of  indecision  being  observed  in  "  All 
we  like  sheep,"  last  but  one  of  that  magnificent 
chain  of  choral  movements,  inaugurated  with  such 
heart-rending  pathos  in  "  Surely  he  hath  borne 
our  griefs."  Here  again  we  had  most  frequently 
to  complain  of  the  basses,  who  were  also  now  and 
then  unsteady  during  the  majestic  fugue,  "  He 
trusted  in  God,"  in  other  respects  faultless.  The 
"  Hallelujah"  (during  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tional custom,  the  whole  assembly  remained 
standing)  was  grand  beyond  description.  To  be 
brief,  no  less  can  be  said  of  the  astounding  chorus, 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  with  which  the  oratorio 


terminates.  The  "  Amen"  was  equal  in  all 
respects  to  the  "  Hallelujah,"  and  constituted  a 
fitting  climax  to  one  of  the  most  imiiressive  and 
exciting  performances  ever  heard  of  the  Messiah. 
The  instrumental  orchestia  distinguished  itself 
honorably  throughout.  Tlie  fugue  in  the  overture 
and  the  fugal  symphonies  in  the  (inal  chorus 
brouffht  out  the  strength  and  ([uality  of  the 
violins  with  surprising  effect;  and  the  accom- 
paniments were  played  with  a  delicacy  and 
precision  worthy  of  all  praise. 

By  the  side  of  the  chorus  the  solo  singers,  in 
such  a  place  and  under  such  circumstances,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  shine  to  much  advantage. 
The  florid  airs  were,  of  course,  the  least  distinctly 
audible,  and  consequentlj-  the  least  effective. 
Thus  Madame  Clara  Novello  produced  a  far 
better  impression  in  "  Come  unto  Him,"  and  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  than  in  "  Rejoice 
greatly ;"  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  obtained  his  greatest 
successes  in  "  Comfort  ye  my  people"  and  ■'  Thou 
shalt  break  them ;"  Miss  Dolby  pleased  most  in 
"  He  was  despised,"  and  Herr  Formes  in  "  The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness."  Two  of  the 
bass  songs,  however,  "  Why  do  the  nations"  (Mr. 
AVeiss),"and  "The  trumpet  shall  sound"  (Herr 
Formes),  made,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  why, 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  the  last  the  trumpet- 
playing  of  Mr.  T.  Harper  called  for  unquahfied 
eulogy.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  added,  all 
these  accomplished  artists  sang  their  very  best^ 
and  used  every  effort  to  do  honor  to  the  great 
commemoration  in  aid  of  which  their  services  had 
been  called  into  requisition,  often  triiimphantly 
vancpiishing  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  unac- 
customed dimensions  of  the  arena  in  which  they 
were  exhibiting,  and  extorting  the  warmest 
applause  fi'om  the  audience.  What,  however, 
after  such  choruses  as  "  Hallelujah,"  and  some 
dozen  others,  delivered  from  the  united  throats  of 
2,000  singers,  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
one  solitary  voice — soprano,  tenor,  contralto,  or 
bass  ? 

We  should  have  mentioned  that  the  oratorio 
was  preceded  by  the  National  Anthem,  the 
principal  solos  being  sung  by  Madame  Novello. 

The  audience  dispersed  with  as  much  order  as 
they  had  assembled. 


Second  Day.— Wednesday,  17th. 
The  second  of  these  great  commemoration  festivals 
was  given  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty,  with 
a  grandeur  and  success  which  left  nothing  to  be  wished 
for  either  on  the  part  of  its  promoters  or  the  public. 
There  was  no  hitch  either  by  rail  or  road,  no  apologies 
or  excuses  at  the  eleventh  hour;  even  the  weather 
was  favorable,  and  the  arrangements  both  within  and 
without  the  building  were  perfect  and  thoroughly  car- 
ried into  effect.  From  first  to  last  there  occurred 
nothing  which  could  detract  from  the  eclat  of  the  day, 
or  lessen  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  one  which  must 
ever  form  a  conspicuous  era  in  our  musical  annals. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  party  arrived  at  the 
private  entrance  a  few  minutes  before  1  o'clock.  After 
a  delay  of  a  few  minutes,  the  Queen,  accompanied  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Maximilian,  and  followed  by  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  his  Royal  Highness 
the'  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Princess  Royal,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Princess  Alice,  and  suite,  proceeded  to 
the  Royal  balcony,  which  had  been  handsomely  fitted 
up  in  the  north  corner  of  the  transept  immediately 
facing  the  orchestra.  As  the  Queen  approached,  a 
buzz  of  expectation  ran  through  the  vast  assemblage, 
which  rose  by  a  simultaneous  movement,  clapping 
hands,  and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  with  such 
enthusiasm,  that  even  the  Queen,  though  well  used  to 
cordial  receptions  from  her  subjects,  seemed  com- 
pletely moved,  and  curtsied  repeatedly  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  welcome.  Ere  this  burst  of  loyalty 
had  quite  subsided,  the  grand  strains  of  the  National 
Anthem  pealed  through  the  building  in  massive  sound- 
ing notes  which  made'the  very  floors  and  pillars  vibrate 
as  though  rustling  with  a  heavy  wind.  When  its  so- 
lemn cadence  had  completely  died  away  there  was 
another  outbreak  of  applause,  not  so  much  of  course 
for  the  National  Anthem  (though  magnificently  given) 
as  for  the  august  lady  in  whose  honor  it  was  sung. 

As  the  audience  settled  themselves  into  their  places, 
Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  the  photographers  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  took  a  beautiful  photograph  of  the 
whole  scene,  making  the  Royal  box  its  centre.  It  was 
a  perfect  likeness,  and  so  well  and  quickly  done  that 
copies  of  it  were  printed,  framed,  glazed,  and  laid 
before  the  Royal  party  before  the  first  portion  of  the 
oratorio  had  concluded.  The  spot  from  which  it  was 
taken  was  the  gallery  over  the  organ,  whence  perhaps 
the  finest  coup  d'ceil  which  the  festivals  of  this  country 
have  ever  shown  was  presented.    Immediately  beneath 
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was  the  great  organ,  like  a  cathedral  of  music,  with 
every  tower  and  pinnacle  of  its  vocal  frame  sending 
forth  a  volume  of  sound  amid  which  even  2000  human 
voices  were  almost  lost.  Round  this,  in  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre came  the  chorus — Costa  lowest  of  all,  with 
pale  and  earnest  face,  singing  in  conscientious  love 
every  note  of  the  music  he  regulated  ;  while  below 
the  orchestra,  again,  was  ranged  the  brilliant  mass  of 
visitors,  rank  on  rank,  like  the  divisions  of  an  army 
of  old,  all  richness,  pomp,  and  color.  These  features 
alone  would  have  made  it  a  prospect  on  which  the 
memory  would  dwell,  but  when  to  it  are  added  the 
tiers  of  close-filled  galleries,  rising  high  and  spread- 
ing wide — the  noise  of  the  chorus  as  "with  the  hiss 
like  rustling  winds"  they  rose  to  volume  forth,  "Sing 
unto  God,"  the  Royal  visitors  all  beating  time,  and 
watching  every  note,  and  the  solemn  anxiety  of  atten- 
tion which  seemed  to  reign  over  al! — it  was  grand  and 
impressive  beyond  all  powers  of  description. 

'•Judas  Maccab.tj:tis." 
The  execution  of  Judas  Maccaha'us,  to  the  surprise 
of  amateurs,  was  on  the  whole  even  better  than  that 
of  the  Messiah.  The  music  being  less  familiar  to  the 
generality,  perhaps  caused  the  singers  and  players  to 
be  more  on  their  guard,  and  more  anxiously  careful 
in  taking  up  the  points;  but,  whatever  the  reason, 
the  result  was  as  we  have  stated.  A  vast  improve- 
ment was  also  noted  in  the  effect  produced  by  the 
solo  voices,  and  this  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  much  larger  crowd  in  the  area  and  south 
nave — the  galleries,  affording  a  less  favorable  view  of 
the  Royal  box  and  its  distinguished  tenants,  having 
been  partially  deserted  for  the  seats  below.  Madame 
Novello's  clear  and  penetrating  voice  was  heard  to 
much  better  advantage  in  the  iSTational  Anthem  ;  and 
her  high  "  B  flat,"  which  was  the  town-talk  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  Crystal  Palace  three  years  since, 
again  excited  admiration. 

The  oratorio  of  Judas  Maccaha^us,  although  it  must 
not  be  compared  v/ith  the  Messiah  and  Israel  in 
^9ypi^  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  compositions  of 
Handel.  The  twelfth  of  the  nineteen  w^orks  of  the 
same  class  written  by  the  illustrious  musician  in  this 
country,  it  was  planned  and  completed  in  the  short 
space  of  one  month,  (when  Handel  was  in  his  6lst 
year,)  and  performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1747,  with  great  success.  One  of 
its  principal  charms  is  the  variety  which  the  nature  of 
the  book  suggested  to  the  composer.  This  enabled 
Handel  to  break  repeatedly  from  the  bonds  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  insipid  muse  of  Dr.  Thomas  Mor- 
rell,  and  soaring  on  the  wings  of  genius,  to  make  the 
world  forget  the  dullness  of  "the  poet  in  the  greatness 
of  the  musician.  The  three  parts  into  which  the  ora- 
torio is  divided  are  happily  contrasted — the  prevalence 
of  pathetic  music  in  the  first,  of  heroic  in  the  second, 
and  of  jubilant  in  the  third,  stamping  each  with  a 
certain  characteristic  individuality  of  which  the  com- 
poser successfully  availed  himself.        *        *        * 

In  the  overture,  one  of  Handel's  most  spirited  or- 
chestral preludes,  the  fugue  was  led  off  and  responded 
to  by  the  violins  and  other  stringed  instruments  with 
wonderful  precision.  The  opening  chorus  (lamenta- 
tion for  the  father  of  Judas),  so  sublime  in  its  expres- 
sion of  grief,  was  remarkably  well  given,  and  the 
subdued  under-tone  of  the  voices  on  the  words,  "is 
no  more,"  in  beautiful  relief.  Equally  good  was  its 
companion  in  musical  pathos,  "  For  Zion  lamentation 
make,"  which,  besides  its  very  striking  progression 
of  harmony,  contains  a  phrase  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  in  the  Messiah. 
The  choral  supplication,  "  O,  Father,  whose  Almighty 
power,"  was  highly  impressive,  and  the  basses  seemed 
determined  to  expiate  their  rare  shortcomings  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  performance.  The  fugue,  to 
which  the  words,  "And  grant  a  leader  bold  'and 
brave,"  is  set,  was  everywhere  pointed  and  accurate. 
In  this  chorus,  and  in  several  others,  Mr.  Costa  has 
introduced  brass  instruments,  often  with  great  felicity 
and  effect,  but  at  times,  we  think,  too  lavishly. 

The  other  choruses  in  the  first  part  were  sung  in 
very  satisfactory  style,—"  We  come,  we  come"  (in  the 
same  key  as  "  He  gave  them  hailstones,"  from  Israel, 
and  in  some  points  bearing  a  strong  similarity  to  that 
wonderful  piece);  "Lead  on,  lead  on,"  and  "Disdain- 
ful of  danger"— short,  bold,  and  vigorous  illustrations 
of  the  same  sentiment,  and  appearing  in  bold  relief 

after  the  solemn  character  of  what  precedes  them 

were  all  eflfective.  But  still  better  was  the  final  chorus. 
"Hear  us,  0  Lord,"  which  embodies  simultaneously^ 
and  with  infinite  grandeur,  the  sentiment  of  relii^ious 
faith  and  the  enthusiasm  of  martial  ardor.  Mendels- 
sohn evidently  had  this  very  fine  composition  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  noble  and  ingenious  chorus  in 
St.  Paul,  "Oh,  great  are  the  depths/'  The  first  part 
of  the  oratorio  could  not  have  terminated  with  more 
splendid  effect. 

After  the  usual  interval,  which  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  her  faithful  subjects  devoted,  we  believe,  to 
much  the  same  object — that  of  refreshment,  the  second 
part  of  Judas  Maccabteus  commenced  majestically 
with  one  of  the  most  superb  and  dx-amatic  of  all  the 
choruses  of  Handel— "  Fallen  is  the  foe."  In  this 
grand  inspiration  the  author  of  the  Messiah  has 
displayed  the  singular  faculty  he  possessed  of  seizing 
hold  and  developing  any  marked  idea  that  might  be 
presented  to  him  through  the  medium  of  no  matter 
what  kind  of  poetry.  Dr.  Morell  (happily)  has 
refrained   from   treating  the  subject  at   any  length. 


His  allusions  to  the  victory  of  Judas,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy,  are  comprised  in  a  not  very 
transcendant  cowplet ; — 

"  Fall'n  is  the  foe  ;  so  fall  thy  foes.  0  Lord, 

"  Where  wiirlike  Judas  wields  his  righteous  sword." 

That  is  all.  But  it  was  enough  for  Handel,  and  helped 
him  to  contrive  a  masterpiece — a  musical  poem  of 
astonishing  and  varied  power.  The  only  objection  we 
have  to  make  to  Mr.  Costa's  additions  here  is  that  he 
has  filled  up  the  intervals  in  that  remarkable  passage 
where  the  voices  reiterate  the  word  "  Fall'n,"  three 
times,  in  an  underbreath,  the  mysterious  effects  of 
which  cannot  but  be  injured  by  any  interpolation.  In 
this,  and  in  the  tuneful  and  beautifully  harmonized 
choral  piece  which  chimes  in  with  the  duet,  "Sion  now 
her  head  shall  raise,"  the  multitude  of  singers  earned 
nothing  but  laurels.  The  high  note  (A)  of  the  trebles 
and  altos,  sustained  during  two  bars,  on  the  word 
"harps,"  was  nothing  short  of  thrilling.  The  pathetic 
chorus,  "Ah,  wretched  Israel"  (where  the  Jews  are 
in  despair  at  the  approach  of  Antiochxis)  would  have 
been  irreproachable,  but  for  the  substitution  of  loud 
for  soft  in  the  concluding  passage,  which  violated 
Handel's  meaning  without  improving  him. 

The  finest  choral  performance  of  the  day,  however, 
and  one  of  the  finest  probably  ever  listened  to,  was 
that  of  the  glorious  and  magnificent  "We  never, 
never  will  bow  down,"  (in  which,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Costa  has  employed  the  brass  instruments  with  power- 
ful and  legitimate  effect.)  The  sublime  progression  of 
harmony  in  the  major  key — on  the  words,  "We 
worship  God  and  God  alone" — the  bass  of  which  is 
afterwards  treated,  wath  extraordinary  ingenuity,  as  a 
plain  song  ("■  canto  fer?no" )  combined  with  an  inde- 
pendent fugue — was'delivered  with  astounding  force; 
and  from  that  point  to  the  climax  the  choir  seemed  to 
accumulate  power.  The  audience,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  were  completely  "  carried  away "  by  this 
wonderful  performance,  the  most  perfect  and  the  most 
impressive  that,  up  to  this  moment,  has  distinguished 
the  Handel  Festival.  The  applause  was  tumultuous. 
In  the  third  part  the  most  striking  point  was  the 
well-known  "See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes,"  which 
was  capitally  performed,  and  re-demanded  with  even 
greater  vehemence  than  "For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born," 
on  Monday.  Mr.  Costa,  however — consistent  to  the 
wise  principle  he  would  seem  to  have  adopted — pro- 
ceeded with  the  march,  heedless  of  the  uproar  behind 
him.  The  audience  continuing  obstinate,  however, 
and  evidently  indisposed  to  submit  even  to  a  wholesome 
despotism,  the  conductor  turned  to  gallery  in  which 
the  Queen  was  seated,  as  if  for  coiinsel  how  to  act.  The 
matter  was  briefly  settled  ;  her  Majesty,  appearing  to 
entertain  the  same  wish  as  that  which  had  been  unani- 
mously expressed  by  her  subjects,  conveyed  a  signal 
of  assent,  and  the  favorite  chorus  was  repeated.  The 
"Hallelujah,"  which  brings  the  oratorio  to  an  end — 
Handel's  least  important  composition  of  its  class — was 
given  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  rest,  and  appropriately 
terminated  this  remarkably  fine  performance. 

The  principal  singers,  as  we  have  hinted,  were  far 
more  successful  than  on  Monday,  and  for  the  reason 
already  suggested.  The  chief  honors  of  the  day  were 
awarded — and  justly  awarded — to  Mr.  Sims  Reeves, 
who  delivered  the  three  trying  airs,  "  Call  forth  thy 
powers,"  "Ho\v  vain  is  man,"  and  "Sound  an  alarm," 
in  a  manner  we  have  never  heard  surpassed  by  any 
singer.  As  an  example  of  florid  execution,  "How 
vain  is  man"  was  absolutely  faultless,  while  the  two 
great  war  songs  were  masterpieces  of  vocal  declama- 
tian.  The  impression  made  upon  the  crowd  was 
commensurate  with  the  perfection  of  the  singing,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  piece  Mr.  Reeves  was 
honored  by  a  burst  of  applause  as  unanimous  as  it 
was  enthusiastic.  Miss  Dolby  was  next  entitled  to 
commendation.  Nothing  could  be  more  purely  devo- 
tional than  her  "Pious  orgies,"  nothing  more  correct 
and  artistic  than  her  "Father  of  Heaven,"  while  in 
whatever  concerted  music  she  took  part  she  equally 
excelled.  The  sopranos,  Mme.  Novello  and  Mme. 
Rudersdorff,  both  had  their  triumphs — the  former  in 
the  air,  "  From  mighty  kings,"  from  which  she  dis- 
creetly omitted  all  the  antiquated  shakes  ;  the  latter 
in  "Wise  men  flattering,"  which  obtained  immense 
applause.  Mr.  Montem  Smith  acquitted  himself  ably 
as  second  tenor  ;  and  the  bass  music  was  divided  be- 
tween Herr  Formes  and  Mr.  Weiss — the  recitative 
and  air,  "Arm,  arm,  ye  brave,"  being  the  distin- 
guishing effort  of  the  German,  while  "  The  Lord  work- 
eth  wonders"  gained  much  credit  for  the  English 
singer.  This  improvement  in  the  vocal  solos  (or 
rather,  perhaps,  in  the  effect  they  produced)  was  not 
the  least  gratifying  incident  of  the  day. 

After  "  Judas  Maccabceus,"  (at  the  Queen's  desire, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,)  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm 
was  sung,  her  Majesty  and  thew^hole  assembly  stand- 
ing. The  third  verse,  "  Oh,  enter  then  His  gates 
with  praise,"  was  given  in  unison  by  the  united  voices 
of  the  2,000  choristers.  A  more  grand  and  impressive 
effect  cannot  be  imagined.  Haydn  and  M.  Berlioz, 
the  musical  antipodes  of  each  other,  would  have  gone 
into  extasies  about  this  performance,  just  as  they  did 
about  the  charity  children  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Review.] 

The  Musical  Festival  at  Philadelphia. 

Five  days  of  rest  and  recreation,  of  happiness 
and  peace,  taken  from  the  daily  routine  of  hurry 


and  business ;  five  days  of  song,  of  music,  and  of 
joyful  sensation  ;  not  the  gathering  of  a  few 
idlers,  which  the  crowd  pass  by  without  notice,  or 
with  mingled  feelings  oi  contempt  and  pity,  but 
of  thousands  of  foreign  and  native  citizens, 
whose  performances  are  sanctioned  and  compli- 
mented by  the  press,  and  participated  in  by  the 
public  officers  of  the  city.  Such  was  the  Ger- 
man Festival  of  Music  at  Philadelphia. 

It  is  evident  that  these  German  Festivals  are 
hereafter  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Ameri- 
can society ;  and  it  is  this  immediate  contact  with 
the  masses  that  can  alone  plant  and  develop  the 
germ  of  the  beautiful  and  grand  in  the  minds  of 
high  and  low,  and  place  the  Festival  above  all 
other  musical  events  in  this  country.  Nor  should 
we  attribute  the  importance  of  these  festivals, 
and  their  influence  upon  society,  alone  to  the  fact 
that  the  musical  performances  are  on  a  larger 
scale  than  usual.  For  what  is  the  use  of  per- 
forming the  master-works  of  musical  art  with  a 
large  body  of  talented  artists,  even  for  several 
days  consecutively,  )/ (/one  on./^ /or  the  few  ?  It 
is  for  this  reason  that,  in  England,  where  the  pri- 
ces of  admittance  to  musical  festivals  is  exorbi- 
tant, their  imagined  refining  influence  upon  soci- 
ety has  become  a  dead  letter.  So  long  as  the 
national  and  social  character  is  not  preserved  in 
them,  they  become  smiply  concerts  for  those  who, 
by  their  position  and  intellectual  ability,  need 
them  least. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  view  forms  in  our 
opinion  a  most  essential  part  of  these  festivals,  on 
the  other,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  musical 
character.  The  music  should  be  such  as  to  suit 
the  masses  who  live  in  the  present,  and  not  in  a 
past  age  ;  it  ought  to  be  grand  and  edifying,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  in  spirit,  character,  and  treat- 
ment, popular ;  the  performances  ought  to  be  dig- 
nified and  painstaking  :  in  shoi-t,  as  good  as  pos- 
sible. We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  late  Festival  in  Philadelphia  did  not  meet 
our  e.xpectations,  while  in  all  others  it  was  a  de- 
cided success. 

SATURDAY    AFTERNOON. 

The  Festival  commenced  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June,  the  very  day  when  the  comet  was  expected 
to  make  his  appearance.  Although  he  was  espe- 
cially invited  by  the  singers,  in  a  very  amusing 
poem,  published  in  their  Album,  of  all  the  invited 
guests  he  alone  failed  to  appear.  The  enemies 
of  the  Festival  said  it  was  because  he  thought 
himself  sufficiently  represented  by  the  singing, 
while  the  members  said  that  he  was  reminded  in 
time  of  the  old  saying  of  the  German  poet,  which 
was  inscribed  upon  the  walls  : 

"Where  they  sing,  there  rest  in  peace, 

For  bad  people  have  no  songs." 

Nearly  the  whole  day  was  consumed  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  reception  of  the  singers.  These  were 
from  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Brooklyn, 
Easton,  Harrisburg,  Hartford,  Hoboken,  Newark, 
New  York,  New  Haven,  Reading,  Richmond, 
Trenton,  Washington,  Williamsburg,  Wilming- 
ton, and  Philadelphia  ;  in  all,  54  societies,  num- 
bering 1505  members. 

The  singers  and  guests  were  received  -n-ith  a 
cannon-salute  from  the  wharf,  and  escorted  ■with 
a  band  of  music  to  Independence  Square,  where 
the  Philadelphia  singers  welcomed  them  with  a 
song  composed  especially  for  the  occasion,  the 
opening  words  of  which,  "  Friends,  brethren,  be 
welcome  to  our  circle,"  made  a  very  deep  and 
hearty  impression.  After  this,  a  long  torch-light 
procession  was  formed,  with  banners  and  military 
bands  at  the  head  of  each  society,  which  proceed- 
ed to  Jayne's  Hall,  from  the  balcony  of  which 
rockets  and  mighty  cheers  were  sent  forth,  as 
soon  as  the  singers  came  in  sight.  The  crowd 
through  wliich  the  procession  passed  was  immense ; 
however,  no  disturbance  of  its  ranks   took  place. 

Jayne's  Hall  was  fitted  up  very  appropriately. 
Outside,  in  front,  was  a  splendid  transparency, 
representing  Apollo  crowning  with  laurels  the 
Goddesses  of  Music,  Art  and  Science ;  but  what 
pleased  us  more  was,  the  decoration  of  the  inte- 
rior— not  so  much  on  account  of  the  tables  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  and  bounti- 
fully covered  with  a   collation  for  the  entertain- 
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ment  of  the  visitors,  but  on  account  of  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  walls,  representing,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  mu- 
sicians since  the  year  A.  D.  333,  thus  giving  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  history  of  music.  The  idea 
upon  which  this  ornamental  decoration  was 
founded  was  certainly  very  good,  although  the 
design  might  have  been  impi'oved  by  giving  not 
only  the  names,  but  also,  in  large  letters,  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  dilterent  epochs. 
Other  inscriptions  from  German  and  English  au- 
thors were  conspicuous,  all  having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  nature,  necessity,  and  triumphs  of 
music. 

Some  of  these  were  very  appropriate.  For 
instance,  Luther's 

*'  He  who  loves  not  woman,  play,  and  .sons;, 
"Will  be  a  fool  his  whole  life  long." 

And  Schiller's 

ART. 
'*  To  one,  she  is  the  heavenly  goddess  ;  to  the  other, 
a  good  cow,  which  has  to  provide  them  with   butter." 

Or  the  following,  for  the  ideas  of  which  the  Ger- 
man Seume  was  indebted  to  Shakspeare : 

"  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

As  soon  as  all  the  singers  were  seated  in  the 
hall,  the  President  of  the  Festival  welcomed 
them ;  the  banners  were  arranged  around  the 
boxes  in  the  rear,  from  which  all  their  peculiar 
beauties  could  be  seen ;  and  the  supper  commen- 
ced with  that  activity,  that  good  humor,  and  that 
especial  talent  for  causing  its  contents  to  disap- 
pear, which,  on  such  occasions,  seems  to  be  given 
to  every  nation.  A  peculiar  item  in  this  supper 
was  the  entire  absence  of  the  usual  "bier."  which 
was  displaced  by  the  more  national  Khenish  wine 
from  Fatherland.  Thus  ended  the  first  day, 
amidst  eating,  drinking,  and  singing,  and  with 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  world, 
and  the  necessity  of  musical  festivals. 

SUNDAY. 

To  the  Quaker  city,  this  Sunday  presented, 
doubtless,  a  strange  and  unusual  aspect.  Eai'ly 
in  the  morning,  Chestnut  street  was  thronged 
with  jolly-looking  people,  (with  every  variety  of 
ribbons  fluttering  from  their  coats),  and  filled 
with  the  sounds  of  music,  wafted  by  the  breeze 
from  Jayne's  Hall,  where  the  rehearsal  for  the 
concert  in  the  evening  took  place.  The  reiresh- 
ment-rooms,  (opened  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Sabbath),  were  besieged  by  an  ever- thirsty  army 
of  singers.  Even  the  druggists  were  compelled 
to  open  their  soda-fountains,  which,  once  opened, 
knew  no  closing.  Immediately  after  the  rehear- 
sal, the  Philadelphians,  as  the  first  item  on  the 
programme  of  the  day,  escorted  their  guests  to 
the  diiferent  places  of  interest  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Very  likely,  in  these  different  trips, 
the  national  beverage  was  duly  patronized ;  but 
no  evidence  of  it  existed  when,  upon  their  return 
in  the  evening,  the  concert  commenced. 

The  hall,  on  this  occasion,  was  well  filled ;  and 
although  the  majority  were  Germans,  a  goodly- 
number  of  Americans  were  present. 

PROGRAjrjIE. 

1.  Overture,  Fingalshoehle.  (Mendelssohn.) — 2. 
The  Iron  Viper.  Oratorio.  .(Loewe.) — 3.  Festival 
Overture.  (V.  Lachner.)— 1.  Credo  from  the  Twelfth 
Mass.  (Mozart.)— .5.  Solo,  Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair.  (Handel.)  Miss  Caroline  Riehings.— 6.  Chorus 
from  the  Creation.  (Haydn.)— 7.  Duet  from  the 
Creation.  (Haydn.)  Miss  C.  Riehings,  and  Mr.  Ph. 
Eohr.— 8.  Hallelujah,  from  the  Messiah.  (Handel.) 
These  pieces  were  all  performed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia societies  alone,  to  whom  wore  added 
about  eighty  ladies,  and  a  strong  orchestra,  the 
whole  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wolsieffer. 
This  latter  gentleman  is  one  of  the  oldest  musi- 
cians, and  the  founder  of  the  German  sino-inw- 
societies  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  probably  on 
account  of  this  circumstance,  and  the  lamentable 
fact  that  the  Quaker  city  possesses  no  better  con- 
ductor of  its  own,  which  led  to  his  appointment — 
an  illustration  of  that  smallness  of  mind  which 
seems  to  rule  so  many  public  affairs,  whether  mu- 
sical or  not,  in  this  qnd  other  countries.  If  they 
had  no  good  conductor  in  Philadelphia,  they  were 


bound  to  engage  the  best  they  could  find  else- 
where ;  and  certainly  they  needed  not  to  go  far 
to  have  found  a  superior  one,  as  Mr.  Bergmann 
was  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  conducting  the 
German  Opera.  The  fact  of  an  accomplished 
leader  not  being  in  Philadelphia  should  never 
have  interfered  with  the  management  of  a  na- 
tional festival  like  this.  ^Ve  doubt  not  Mr.  Wol- 
sieffer is  a  very  good  musician,  but  he  was  a  very 
poor  conductor.  He  lacked  conception,  energy, 
and  thorough  influence  upon  his  singers  as  well 
as  his  orchestra.  But  what  was  worse  than  this, 
was  the  programme  itself  To  have  only  two  or- 
chestral compositions  performed,  and  one  of  them 
worn  out,  and  the  other  scarcely  worthy  to  be 
worn  at  all,  and  then  to  bring  forward  an  oratorio 
like  The  Irnn  Viper,  (which  of  itself  illustrates 
the  fact,  that  even  a  clever  and  intelligent  author 
must  become  tiresome  if  his  artistic  actions  are 
entirely  ruled  by  a  very  old  idea),  then  to  sing 
fragmenl.i  by  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  which 
have  been  heard  over  and  over  again — all  this  is 
certainly  very  discouragins.  and  could  never  have 
taken  place  with  an  intelligent  body  of  men.  if 
party  interests  had  not  interfered.  We  suppose 
a  principal  carise  of  this  arrangement  in  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  desire  to  have  short  pieces,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  such  as  would  come  under  the 
head  of  sacred  music.  If  it  were  necessarj-  to 
select  such  music  on  account  of  the  Sabbath,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  go  to  the  old 
Italian  mastei-s,  whose  compositions  are  less 
known,  and — in  point  of  the  strictly  religious 
view,  and  musical  treatment — certainly  more  sa- 
cred than  most  of  the  modern  so-called  church 
compositions.  But.  after  all,  are  not  the  ninth 
symphony,  Berlioz's  Harohh  Schumann's  Para- 
dise and  Peri,  or  the  Pilgrimnge  nf  the  Rnse, 
Mendelssohn's  Lobr/ei'nng,  and  a  host  of  other  or- 
chestral and  vocal  compositions,  as  strictly  sacred 
as  any  of  Mozart's,  Handel's,  or  Haydn's  church 
compositions  ? 

As  to  the  performance  of  all  the  numbers  of 
the  above  programme,  the  solo  pieces  gave  evi- 
dently the  most  satisfaction  and,  in  some  respects, 
this  was  quite  right.  Miss  Ilichings  sung  her 
aria  (in  English)  exceedingly  well,  but  spoiled 
the  impression  by  a  very  inappropriate  alteration 
at  its  conclusion.  The  young  lady  has  a  good 
voice,  and  what  we  should  call  a  showy  method 
— which  is  often  not  a  very  reliable  one. 

MONDAY. 

This  was  a  busy  day  for  the  singers.  There 
was  first  a  rehearsal  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  then  the  long-expected  and  (by  many  of  the 
participators)  the  much-dreaded  procession  of  the 
singers,  with  the  military  escort  of  honor,  to  In- 
dependence Square,  where  the  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Vaux,  welcomed  them  with  a  hearty 
and  well-pointed  speech.  The  streets  through 
which  the  procession  marched  were  crowded,  and 
Independence  Square  offered  a  most  brilliant 
display  of  the  thronging  multitudes.  The  Mayor, 
in  his  address,  alluded  to  the  importance  and  so- 
cial influence  of  these  festivals — which,  coming 
from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  was  regard- 
ed as  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  Germans 
there  assembled,  and  responded  toby  three  hearty 
cheers.  After  his  address,  the  singers  retired  to 
their  headrpiarters,  marching  amidst  thousands 
of  spectators.  The  evening  concert  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  was  well  attended.  We  think 
very  few  of  the  admirers  of  the  Italian  opera — 
which,  we  hear,  are  more  numerous  in  Philadel- 
phia than  any  other  city  in  the  Union — could 
have  been  present,  for  we  could  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  only  one  opera-cloak,  the  best  represen- 
tative of  fashionable  opera-attendance  in  this 
country. 

The  programme  consisted  of: 

1.  Overture,  Egmont.  (Beethoven.) — 2.  Choral.  A 
Tower  of  Strength  is  our  God.  (Luther.)  Sung  by 
all  the  singers. — 3.  Glockentone.  Bell  Sounds.  (Abt.) 
Baltimore  singers. — i.  Hymnus.  Sixty-seventh 
Psalm.  (.7.  Otto.)  All  the  singers. — 5.  On  the 
Rhine.  (Kiicken.)  New  York  singers. — 6.  Chorus 
from  the  Prophet.  Call  to  Arms.  (Meyerbeer.) 
1.  Jubcl  Overture.  (C.  M.  Von  Weber.)— 2.  Double 
Chorus.  Water  and  Wine  Drinker.s.  (Zoellner.) 
All  the  singers. — 3.  Sacred  chorus  from  Euryanthe. 
(C.  M.  Von  Weber.)     Philadelphia  singers. — i.  Cho- 


rus. The  American  Champion  of  Liberty.  (Wol- 
sieffer.) All  the  singers — .5.  Serenade.  (Marschner.) 
Orpheus,  Boston. — 6.  Pilgrim's  Chorus  from  Tann- 
haiiser.     (R.  Wagner.)     All  the  singers. 

The  greatest  feature  in  the  performance  of 
this  programme  was  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
formers, and  the  stage.  When  the  curtain  rose, 
and  the  audience  beheld  the  vast  array  of  sing- 
ers, surrounded  by  the  words  of  Fatherland,  one 
burst  of  agreeable  surprise  and  satisfaction  filled 
the  room.  These  fifteen  hundred  Germans,  sing- 
ing in  honor  of  social  harmony  and  brotherhood, 
of  peace  and  civilization,  presented  a  very  differ- 
ent sight  than  when  the  sons  of  Germania  rose 
fi-om  its  woods  to  defend  their  soil  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Romans.  Christianity  has  brought  to 
the  grandchildren  of  those  barbarous  forefathers 
a  new  mission  and  a  new  fatherland.  It  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  record  all  the  ideas  which  the 
sight  of  these  modern  Germans  suggested ;  enough 
that  it  was  a  grand  and  a  most  satisfactory  sight, 
repaying  for  a  great  many  inconveniences  which, 
in  a  musical  sense,  made  themselves  felt  during 
the  evening.  The  New  York  and  Boston  singers 
won  the  prize.  They  both  were  enthusiastically 
encored,  and  deservingly  so.  Thej'  showed  more 
spirit,  more  expression,  and  also  more  mechani- 
cal skill  than  the  others.  Some  of  the  pieces, 
however,  were  very  little  adapted  to  cause  any- 
thing but  ennui  and  confusion.  The  best  per- 
formance of  the  united  singers  was  Luther's  Cho- 
ral, which  made   a   very  good  impression. 

TUESDAY. 

This  was  a  general  holiday  for  the  German 
population,  and  participated  in  by  many  Ameri- 
cans. From  early  morning  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, almost  every  vehicle  which  could  be  used 
was  put  into  requisition  to  carry  the  crowd  to 
Lemon  Hill,  where  the  pic-nic  took  place.  It 
was  a  grand  pilgrimage,  not  to  the  Holy  Land,  or 
in  honor  of  the  Holy  Church,  but  in  honor  of 
Nature,  and  the  gifts  to  appreciate  its  beauties  in 
a  social  manner.  It  was,  according  to  all  reports, 
the  greatest  turn-out  Philadelphia  ever  witnessed. 
When  the  singers  reached  the  spot,  they  found  it 
already  fully  covered  with  all  representatives  of 
mankind,  from  the  infant  to  the  old  man,  military 
men  and  civilians,  singers  and  lookers  on,  enthu- 
siasts and  cool  philosophers,  highly  jolly  fellows 
and  very  sober  people — all  were  there,  gathered 
in  groups  talking,  laughing,  observing,  taking 
notes,  and  enjoying  themselves,  each  in  his  own 
way.  The  different  singing-societies  were  scat- 
tered over  the  hill,  each  under  theirdiff'erent 
banners,  occasionally  singing  or  listening  to  a 
speech,  but  oftener  drinking  out  of  that  musical 
instrument,  (the  only  one  visible),  which  goes 
under  the  familiar  name  of  a  horn.  We  have 
heard  a  great  many  horn-players  (Vivier  inclu- 
ded) who  could  manage  their  instruments  with  a 
good  deal  of  virtuosity,  but  that  which  we  saw 
on  this  venerable  afternoon  exceeded  anything 
we  ever  before  witnessed.  We  met,  however, 
one  club  where  we  saw  neither  banner  nor  horn, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  the  same  virtuosity  pre- 
vailed. It  is  said  that  this  gift  is  peculiar  to  the 
majority  of  the  German  people.  That  club  (from 
New  York)  also  gave  us  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  quartet  singing— a  treat  which  was 
attempted  by  the  other  societies  so  often,  that  it 
lost  its  charm.  But,  if  we  were  not  always 
pleased,  we  were,  under  all  circumstances,  sur- 
prised to  hear  people  sing  in  general  correctly, 
who  had  already  so  severely  tried  their  lungs  by 
the  use  of  their  favorite  instrument,  the  horn. 

There  was,  however,  one  instance,  where  we 
listened  for  a  little  time  with  real  pleasure.  This 
was,  when  we  came  to  the  quarters  of  the  old 
Baltimore  Quartet,  which  gave  us  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  singing  Tyrolean  airswth  the  head- 
ren-isters  of  the  voice,  which  is  called  in  German 
jodeln.  Besides  this,  we  heard  many  a  good 
word,  saw  a  deal  of  real  fun,  and  listened  to 
plenty  of  nonsense  ;  but  not  in  a  single  instance 
did  we  notice  any  laxity  in  speech  and  actions. 
There  was  higli  joUyism,  nothing  more.  We 
were  quite  amused  at  a  place  where  a  man  exhib- 
ited a  weighing-machine — an  excellent  idea,  by 
the  way,  to  take  this   occasion,  where   nearly  all 
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had  increased  their  weight  by  order  of  the  day. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  general  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed in  these  quarters  with  the  exhibitor, 
especially  by  those  who  had  taken  not  less  than 
forty  glasses  of  their  favorite  beverage.  Not  less 
amusing  was  the  sight  of  some  juvenile  persons 
who,  evidently  not  accustomed  to  so  many  hours 
of  standing,  staring,  looking  on,  and  drinking, 
looked  immensely  fatigued  and  worn  out,  but  who 
nevertheless  tried  to  persuade  each  other  that 
they  had  an  exceedingly  nice  time.  Fortunately 
for  these,  and  perliaps  also  for  all  concerned,  it 
happened  tliat,  when  the  pic-nic  had  reached  its 
climax,  a  thunder-storm  made  its  appearance, 
which  literally  cleared  the  little  shadowed  hill  of 
all  the  representatives  of  mirth  and  musical  fes- 
tivals. It  is  said  that  this  was  occasioned  by  an 
especial  prayer  of  the  ladies,  who  feared  that  a 
prolonged  stay  on  the  hill  would  interfere  with 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  grand  ball, 
which  was  to  take  place  the  same  evening  at 
Jayne's  Hall.  The  Storm-king,  glad  to  please 
the  ladies  for  once,  accjuiesced  cjuickly  in  the  de- 
sire of  the  better  half  of  our  sex,  and  when  the 
hour  came  for  the  commencement  of  the  ball,  all 
were  on  hand,  presenting  a  brilliant  sight  of  har- 
mony and  pleasure. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The  morning  was  consecrated  to  some  admin- 
istrative affairs  of  the  Festival,  and  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  to  hold  the  next  gathering  in 
Baltimore.  The  afternoon  brought  all  the  sing- 
ers together  for  the  last  time  to  a  brilliant  ban- 
quet, where  the  same  tone,  which  characterized 
the  whole  affair,  still  prevailed,  where  some  good 
and  a  few  miserable  speeches  were  made,  and 
where  the  Festival  was  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. 

Before  we  can  dismiss  the  subject,  we  wish  to 
state  that  this  festival  has  confirmed  our  belief  in 
the  necessity  and  social  importance  of  these 
gatherings.  At  the  some  time,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  still  better  results  would  be  obtain- 
ed, if,  first,  the  societies  would  introduce  choruses 
to  be  sung  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  ;  and, 
second,  if  parts  of  the  programmes  of  these  festi- 
vals were  adapted  for  the  consideration  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  Americans.  If  by  these  festivities 
the  two  nationalities  shall  be  brought  into  a  closer 
and  more  harmonious  intercourse,  (and  we  do 
not  acknowledge  any  higher  purpose  for  them,) 
then  the  strictly  German  character  of  the  affair 
must  be  given  up. 


Miss  Victoire  Balfe. 
The  opinion  of  this  young  English  prima  donna, 
which  we  copied  from  the  London  Neios,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  experienced  critic  of  the  Athenceum, 
as  follows : 

It  is  a  bold  stroke  to  bring  out  a  young  lady 
new  to_  the  stage  at  either  of  our  Italian  opera- 
houses  in  '  La  Sonnambula ;'  since  there  exists  no 
musical  drama  more  familiar  to  the  Enn-li.sh 
public,  or  in  which  the  principal  character  has 
been  sustained  by  so  many  artists  of  the  first  class. 
The  opera  is,  further,  in  itself,  difiicult  for  a  debu- 
tante, because  the  great  scene  for  the  prima  donna 
closing  the  drama  demands  that  vocal  steadiness 
and  force  which  it  is  difficult  to  retain  to  the  last 
under  the  anxieties  of  a  firet  night. — But,  what- 
ever might  be  the  hazard  of  such  a  challenge,  the 
result  of  Thursday  week  justified  the  ambition,  as 
proving  to  the  public  that  a  new  and  attractive 
artist,  thoroughly  prepared  for  her  profession,  is 
BOW  ready  for  opera.  So  satisfactory  a  first 
appearance  as  Miss  Balfe's  we  do  not  recollect 
since  that  of  Mlje.  Pauline  Garcia.  Miss  Balfe's 
appearance  is  singularly  pleasing.  Pier  manner 
on  the  stage  is  easy,  refined,  and  naturally 
dramatic ;  since  no  tutoring  could  have  prepared 
her  for  the  chamber  scene,  where  her  sorrow  and 
dismay  were  expressed  with  a  spontaneous  aban- 
donment, intense  without  exaggeration.  Miss 
Balfe's  voice  is  agreeable  and  sufficient — a  mezzo- 
soprano,  apparently,  of  about  two  octaves  in 
compass  (from  a  to  a)— as  yet  expressive  rather 
than  powerful,  but  neither  meagre  in  quaUty  nor 


wooden  in  timbre.  It  has  been  trained  as  few 
voices  are  trained  now-a-days,  and  "  came  out" 
sound  in  intonation  (a  little  inevitable  emotion 
allowed  for) — sure  in  the  attack  of  intervals — • 
solid  in  sostenuto — and  brilliant  in  execution. 
The  scale,  ascending  or  descending,  the  arpeggio, 
the  shake,  seem  entirely  under  Miss  Balfti's 
command.  The  aria  '  Come  per  me  sereno'  had 
been  overcharged  with  ornaments  (and,  in  truth, 
the  song,  with  its  lack-a-daisical  pauses  and  its 
appoggiature,  is  good  for  little,  save  as  a  pattern- 
card  to  exhibit  e.x.ecutive  accomplishment), — in 
not  one  of  which  was  incompleteness  to  be 
detected. — The  recitatives  were  said  with  feeling; 
the  concerted  music  was  phrased  by  Miss  Balfe  in 
true  musical  style ;  the  long  and  trying  Lento, 
'  Ah,  non  eredea,'  in  the  last  scene,  was  given 
with  purity  and  pathetic  e.xpression.  In  the 
finale,  we  fancy  that  fatigue  had  to  be  surmounted, 
and  that  more  may  have  been  meant  for  tlie  singer 
to  exhibit  than  she  executed ;  but  the  rondo  was, 
nevertheless,  so  victoriously  sung  as  to  close  the 
opera  without  any  falling  off.  The  welcome  of 
Miss  Balfe  was  warm ;  the  applause,  as  the 
evening  went  on,  grew  warmer  and  warmer;  her 
reception  at  last  was  rapturous.  It  is  not,  however, 
because  of  this  effect  produced — because  of 
bouquets  and  recalls — that  we  announce  the 
success  to  have  been  complete.  Such  signs  may 
be  fallacious,  but  musical  ears  cannot  be  deceived 
as  to  musical  proficiency, — and  the  new  Amina 
proved  herself  to  be  not  a  raw  scholar,  but  a  real 
artist,  and,  as  such,  made  at  her  outset  that  step 
which  those  for  whom  allowances  must  be  claimed 
— albeit  the  claimants  have  still  the  courage  to 
present  themselves  while  they  should  be  at  school 
— too  seldom  make  during  a  lifetime.  Health  and 
strength  permitting.  Miss  Balfe  has  a  brilliant 
career  before  her ;  in  particular,  we  imagine,  as 
a  singer  of  Rossini's  operas,  since  while,  for  the 
most  part,  they  demand  from  the  prima  donna 
executive  power,  musical  skill,  and  charm  of  tone, 
they  do  not  call  for  the  compass  of  a  soprano 
acuta,  nor  the  force  of  a  walking  trombone. 
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We  send  this  number  of  our  paper  forth  amid 
the  ringing  of  bells,  the  thunder  of  big  cannons, 
the  petulant  plague  of  petty  fire-crackers,  the 
blare  of  numberless  brass  bands,  and  all  the 
confusing  patriotic  noises  that  make  up  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  nation's  birth-day.  Surely  we  are 
bound  to  be  a  musical  people  in  due  time,  since 
all  our  ingenuity  in  public  jubilations,  in  the  art 
of  general  self-amusement  exhausts  itself  year 
after  year  in  this  one  form  of  a  vast  "  Calathum- 
pian  "  gunpowder  Symphony !  We  take  to  noise, 
to  sounding  demonstrations,  as  a  duck  takes  to 
water.  Stunned  with  all  this  glory,  with  breast 
full  of  patriotism,  and  ears  full  of  "Yankee 
Doodle "  and  of  "  Hail  Columbia,"  what  can  we 
have  to  say,  or  what  report  of  music  as  an  Art  ? 
And  verily  it  is  a  barren  time  with  us,  in  respect 
of  music.  There  may  be  much  good  silent 
planting  going  on,  but  there  is  little  open  fruit- 
bearing  or  reaping.  Concerts  and  operas  are 
scattering  and  comparatively  insignificant. 

In  the  latter  field,  however,  there  are  still 
some  signs  of  after-harvesting  and  gleaning. — 
Mme.  Lagrange,  we  see,  commenced  this  week 
a  series  of  six  more  "  farewells,"  in  the  shape  of 
operatic  performances  at  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy, with  Brignoli,  Amodio,  &c.,  giving  I 
Puritani  on  Monday,  and  Norma  on  Wednesday, 
to  large  and  fashionable  houses.  Will  not  this 
admirable  singer  give  us  a  chance  to  encore  her 


farewells  here  in  Boston,  too  ?  In  Philadelphia 
the  German  opera  has  closed  with  tempting  pros- 
pects for  another  season  ;  they  even  talk  of  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  of  Oberon,  of  Tannhauser,  as  well  as 
of  Don  Juan  and  Fidelia  ! 

But  the  note-worthiest  event  in  Philadelpliia, 
and  in  this  country,  for  the  fortnight  past,  has 
been  the  Annual  German  Festival,  or  Saenger- 
Fest.  We  could  not  be  there  to  see  and  hear, 
even  by  vicarious  eyes  and  ears ;  but  deeming 
the  event  too  interesting  and  too  significant  to  be 
omitted  in  our  chronicle  of  Art,  we  borrow  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  proceedings  from  the 
New  York  Musical  Review.  We  ftilly  agree 
with  the  writer  in  the  hope  that  this  fine  element 
of  the  Teutonic  nationality  will  not  keep  itself 
too  distinct,  but  will  more  and  more  blend  with 
our  Americanism,  adapting  its  musical  and  social 
manifestations  somewhat  to  our  wants  and  com- 
prehension, infusing  its  artistic,  genial  enthusiasm 
into  our  lives,  and  perhaps  receiving  equal  bless- 
ings in  return. 

But  fortunately  for  our  own  barrenness,  what 
grand  reports  there  come  to  us  from  England  ' 
The  same  week,  kept  by  the  Germans  here,  was 
there  dedicate  to  Handel.  Two  thousand 
voices,  ^fe  hundred  instruments,  with  the  pres- 
ence and  sympathy  of  audiences  ranging  from 
11,000  upwards,  (the  number  was  expected  to  be 
much  greater  on  the  second  day,  when  the  Queen 
was  present),  were  engaged  on  the  15th,  17th 
and  19th  of  June  in  doing  homage  to  a  musician 
and  a  man,  than  whom,  as  the  London  Musical 
World  well  says,  "  No  one  that  ever  breathed  the 
air  of  England — Shakspeare  perhaps  excepted— 
has  conferred  greater  benefits  on  her  people." 
The  same  paper  adds :  "  Who  will  venture  to 
assert  that  the  civilized  world  would  not  have 
been  worse  without  the  Messiah  ?  "  This  colossal 
festival,  so  unprecedented  in  magnitude,  is  only 
experimental  and  preliminary  to  still  greater 
things  in  prospect  for  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  Handel's  death,  in  1859.  So 
grand  a  demonstration  was  in  keeping  with  the 
gigantie  majesty  of  Handel's  thoughts,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  our  age ;  and  therefore  all  will  re- 
joice to  hear  that  so  bold  an  experiment,  in  spite 
of  all  predictions  of  impracticability,  or  even  of 
scientific  doubts  whether  such  a  mass  of  sound, 
spread  over  so  much  space,  could  reach  the  ear 
at  once,  even  if  it  all  moved  as  one,  proved  in 
the  main  eminently  successful.  All  the  accounts 
agree  in  pronouncing  it  a  great  success.  Some 
drawbacks,  to  be  sure,  are  mentioned,  such  as 
imperfect  hearing  of  the  softer  solo  passages,  and 
the  more  complicated  choral  movements,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  un-acoustic  nature  of  the  glass  and 
iron  Palace.  As  matter  of  history,  we  have 
wished  to  place  as  full  as  possible  a  record  of  the 
three  days,  and  (what  was  in  some  respects  even 
more  interesting)  of  the  last  rehearsal,  in  our 
columns.  We  have  read  several  vivid  and  intel- 
ligent reports,  but  select  that  of  the  Ti7nes  upon 
the  whole,  as  both  the  fullest  and  most  careful, 
while  it  agrees  in  all  essentials  with  the  others. 
We  give  to-day  reports  of  the  two  fii-st  days,  leav- 
ing the  third  day  to  our  next,  when  doubtless  we 
shall  also  get  fuller  statistics  as  to  numbers  of 
audience,  &c.  That  accounts  should  differ  as  to 
the  effect  of  certain  passages  and  voices,  is  natu- 
ral, considering  the  different  localities  of  hearers 
in  so  vast  a  building.  There  is  some  difference, 
too,  of  special   criticism.     One   quotes  :  "  When 
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you  want  an  angel  in  singing,  send  for  Clara 
Novello,"  and  praises  all  she  did,  as  do  the  most. 
Another  brings  this  serious  charge  against  Eng- 
land's pattern  oratorio  singer : 

We  slionlcl  liiive  been  bettor  pleased,  however,  had 
Madame  Novella  been  content  to  sinj;  the  music  as 
Hanilel  wrote  it.  On  the  opening  day  of  a  great 
Handel  Festival  she  should  have  exhibited  better 
taste  than  to  depart  so  completely  from  Handel's 
score.  In  the  air:  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
eth,"  she  never,  in  one  single  instance,  gave  the  cor- 
rect music  to  the  worils  just  quoted,  but  substituted 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  passage  a  barbarous  innova- 
tion of  her  own. 

The  Handel  Festival  was  not  the  only  musical 
event  that  week  in  London.  Clinging  about  it 
were  of  course  many  parasites,  among  which  one 
huge  one — JuUien's  ten-days  Festival  at  the  Sur- 
rey Gardens,  of  which  we  spoke  last  week,  with 
troops  of  famous  singers;  three  oratorios,  ("Cre- 
ation," "  Elijah  "  and  the  "  Seasons,")  a  Mendels- 
sohn night,  a  Verdi  night,  &c.,  &c.,  in  his  imperial, 
grand  Panjandrum  way.  Then  there  were  the 
two  opera  houses.  The  tenor  of  our  last  reports 
was  still  kept  up — the  usual  repetitions  of  the 
Trovatore  and  the  Traviata :  but  with  one  re- 
deeming effort  made  in  rivaby  at  both  houses, 
namely,  the  revival  of  Don  Giovanni;  at  the 
Royal  Italian,  with  Mario  and  Grisi,  and  Mile. 
Marai  as  Elvira,  and  Mme.  Bosio,  whose  Zerlina 
charmed  as  it  did  here  in  Boston  years  ago,  and 
Ronconi  as  the  Don,  and  Herr  Formes,  Lepo- 
rello.  At  Her  Majesty's  the  thing  was  made 
more  complete  than  ever  before,  with  restoration 
of  the  usually  omitted  parts,  and  closer  carrying 
out  of  all  the  scenic  and  dramatic  intentions  of 
the  poem.  Here  our  old  friend,  Beneventano, 
was  the  Don,  who,  (the  Times  says),  "  gives  a 
very  gallant  representation  of  the  part,  makes 
love  and  declares  war  with  a  full  conviction  of 
ultimate  victory,  and  eats  his  su]5per  with  an  air 
of  princely  independence."  The  Piceoloraini 
was  a  fascinating  Zerlina.  "  Never  did  village 
coquette  nudge,  pout,  pinch,  elbow,  sulk,  whee- 
dle, or  fondle,  with  more  earnestness,  more  char- 
mingly, or  more  irresistibly."  Mile.  Spezia,  as 
Donna  Anna,  and  Mile.  Ortolani  as  Elvira,  are 
much  praised,  and  so  is  Sig.  Belletti,  as  Leporello  ; 
but  Giuglini,  as  Ottavio,  "  did  not  shine."  A 
good  sign  was  it,  that  Don  Gioonnni  was  to  be  re- 
peated three  times  during  the  Handel  week. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  glance  at  music  on  the 
Continent.  Meanwhile  returning  home  again, 
to  our  own  barrenness,  we  are  reminded  that 
something  is  indeed  done,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  in  the  vtay  o(  planting.  Planting  good 
seeds,  we  can  but  hope.  There  are  more  musi- 
cal schools  in  operation,  perhaps,  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter ;  at  least  large  schools  of  na- 
tive growth,  where  music,  and  the  art  of  teaching 
music,  are  taught  in  large  classes.  We  have 
already  mentioned  one  good  beginning  in  this 
city,  in  the  "  Boston  Music  School."  To-day  a 
friend,  at  our  request,  kindly  furnishes  us  with  an 
account  of  another,  conducted  in  the  pleasant 
village  of  North  Reading,  but  a  few  miles  back 
in  the  green  country.  Each  has  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ;  that  in  the  country,  of  cheaper  living, 
retirement,  influence  of  nature,  &c. ;  that  in  the 
city,  of  closer  contact  with  musicians,  access  to 
city  oratorios  and  concerts,  &c.  The  conduct  of 
these  two  schools  enlists  a  large  variety  of  talent, 
and  we  wish  them  both  success,  in  the  sincere 
hope  that  a  true  Conservatory  of  Music  may  re- 
sult from  one  or  both  of  them. 

New  Hati!N,  Conn.,  July  1. — ^I  believe  it  Is 
not  often  that  you  receive  a  letter  from  this  place, 
which  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  famed  for  its  unmu- 
sicaliti/,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  the  word.  During 
many  former  visits,  I  have  found  that  it  justly  merit- 
ed this  unenviable  celebrity  ;  but  of  late,  my  experi- 
ence has  led  me  to  hope  that  a  brighter  day  is 
dawning  for  "  Heavenly  music,"  beneath   the   noble 


elms  of  this  fair  city — so  fair,  indeed,  that  it  is  but 
meet  that  the  Arts  should  have  a  home  here,  and 
flourish  peacefully  under  the  protection  of  its  grand 
old  guardians.  East  and  West  Rock,  which,  like  two 
sleeping  monster  lions,  keep  faithful  watch  on  either 
side  of  the  gem  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  the  first  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  this  necessity,  have  been  Ger- 
mans. Three  of  these,  one  a  professor  of  drawing 
and  painting,  the  other  two  of  music,  have  settled  in 
New  Haven  within  the  past  few  years,  and  are  ma- 
king the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  cultivate  the 
public  taste,  and  arouse  and  develop  slumbering 
talent.  As  a  proof  of  the  success  which  one,  at 
least,  of  the  musicians  has  met  with,  I  must  give  you 
an  account  ol"  a  Soiiee  which  Mr.  Weiiner  gave 
last  week  at  a  private  house,  and  to  only  invited 
guests.  The  perforincrs  were  the  professor  himself 
on  the  violin  and  piano,  three  of  his  pupils,  (two 
gentlemen  and  a  young  ladyj,  on  the  latter  instru- 
ment, an  amateur  also  on  the  violoncello,  and  the 
Quartet  choir  of  Trinity  Church.  The  programme 
was  as  follows : 

1.  Overture — Magio  Flute Mozart 

2.  (Quartet — Ave  Verum   Rossini 

3.  Elegie— Violin Ern.st 

4.  Adiigio — Piano,  Violin  and  'cello   Ilnydn 

5.  Larghetto — 2d  Symphony Beethoven. 

6.  Gloria  in  Excelsis— 16th  Mass Haydn. 

7.  Overture — Fidelio Beethoven 

8.  Song  witliout  Words — Violin Mendels-sohn 

9.  Trio— Atrila Verdi 

10.  Trio — Puritani.     Piano,  Violin  and 'cello Bellini 

11.  Overture — Oberon Weber 

12    Quartet — 0  Glorio=ia   Lambillote 

1.3.  Overture — Midsummer  Night's  Dream. ....  .Mendelssohn 

You  will  admit  that  this  presents  a  very  respecta- 
ble array  of  names,  with  only  a  small  sprinkling  of 
the  common-place  in  homage  to  variety  of  tastes. 
From  the  remarks  made  in  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, however,  I  should  hardly  have  supposed  this 
precaution  to  be  necessary.  They  betokened  such 
appreciation  and  enthusiasm  as  to  delight  the  heart 
of  any  true  music-lover. 

The  piano  performances  were  all  very  creditable, 
although  the  last  two  overtures  seemed  a  trifle  too 
difiieult  for  some  of  the  players.  The  Larghetto  of 
Beethoven  was  exceedingly  well  rendered.  In  his 
violin  solos,  Mr.  Wehner  proved  himself  a  master  of 
his  instrument,  and  played  with  a  truth  of  feeling 
which  is  not  often  found.  The  'Cello-player  was  not 
so  good,  so  that  the  Adagio  of  Haydn,  otherwise 
extremely  beautiful,  was  a  little  marred,  as  well  as 
cut  short  by  the  omission  of  the  'cello  variation. 

The  vocal  quartet  was  composed  of  very  fine 
voices,  and  gave  ample  evidence  of  careful  practice 
and  earnest  feeling.  Its  members  acquitted  them- 
selves admirably  throughout,  and  gave  general  pleas- 
ure by  their  performances.  Of  these,  I  enjoyed 
most  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  by  Haydn  ■,  but  it  was 
the  0  Gloriosa  of  Lambillotte  which  was  unani- 
mously encored.  It  is  a  spirited,  finely  harmonized 
work. 

This  Soire'e  was  only  one  of  a  weekly  series  which 
takes  place  daring  the  winter,  and  if  the  others  are 
as  well  attended  and  as  attentively  listened  to  as 
this  one,  I  think  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Art  in  this  place.  Of  the  good  which  their 
originators  are  doing,  several  of  Mr.  Wehner's,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Stoeckel's  pupils,  whom  I  have  met, 
give  ample  proof.  One  of  the  former  is  quite  an 
instance  of  the  triumph  of  genius.  Mr.  C.  is  quite 
a  young  man,  and  has  been  brought  up  to  the  trade 
of  a  tanner.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  had  no  early 
musical  instruction  whqiever,  but  has  only  of  late 
years  taken  up  the  Stiwy  of  the  Divine  Art  from 
pure  love  of  it.  By  devoting  every  leisure  moment 
to  perfecting  himself  therein,  he  has  acquired  a  re- 
markable degree  of  proficiency,  and  a  refined  taste, 
and  continues  assiduously  to  improve  himself,  with- 
out, however,  neglecting  in  the  least  his  daily  avoca- 
tion. 

Another  pupil  of  the  same  master,  a  young  lady, 
has  the  reputation  of  practising  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  but  I  fear  that  this  is  more  a  sign  of  indomita- 
ble perseverance  than  of  true  love  for  music,  which 
must  be  lost  entirely  in  the  met;hanical  drudgery 
which  she  imposes  on  herself.  Why  will  not  people 
understand  that  one  home's  practice  with  the  mind  is 
better  than  three  of  mere  finger  gymnastics  I 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Mendelssohn  Union 
have  performed  the  ''  Creation  "  in  Now  York,  and 
regret  very  much  being  obliged  to  miss  it.  I  should 
much  prefer  it  if  their  fourth  concert  did  not  come 
so  late  in  the  season.  It  was  so  late  last  year,  too  ; 
when  they  gave  "Athalie"  and  the  "  Walpurgis 
Night,"  at  just  about  this  time,  when  also  I  was  out 
of  town.  t 


A  Day  at  North  Reading,  Mass. 

,[From  a  Correspondent  ] 
Taking  one  of  the  early  trains  which  leave  the 
depot  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company, 
we  found  ourselves,  after  a  short  and  agreeable  ride 
through  flourishing  towns  and  pleasant  villages,  at 
the  station,  Reading.  Already  the  negro  boy,  Doug- 
las, was  awaiting  our  arrival,  to  convey  us  to  our 
destination,  which  lies  about  four  miles  north  of  this 
point.  It  was  one  of  those  lovely  mornings  of  June, 
of  which  the  poets  sing ;  the  fields  and  meadows  were 
clothed  in  their  most  luxuriant  garments,  the  air 
was  harmonious  with  the  warbling  of  birds,  while 
the  fresh,  exhilarating  atmosphere  imparted,  as  it 
were,  new  life  and  vigor  to  all  around.  After  a 
drive  of  some  half  an  hour  through  this  delightful 
open  country,  we  discovered  just  upon  the  brow  of 
an  approaching  hill  a  well-proportioned  building  of 
somewhat  ancient  pretensions,  upon  the  face  of 
which  we  espied  in  large  letters,  the  words  :  "  Nor- 
mal Musical  Institute."  A  few  moments 
brought  us  to  its  threshold.  Alighting  from  our  ve- 
hicle, we  were  greeted  by  the  welcome  faces  of  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  and  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Root.  The 
ground  in  front  of  the  building  was  occupied  by 
groups  of  students,  enjoying  themselves  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  manly  exercises,  previous  to  repairing 
to  the  ,Tp])ointment3  of  the  day. 

The  Institute  has  already  been  in  existence  for 
some  years,  and  originally  held  its  sessions  in  New 
York  ;'  but  latterly  North  Reading  has  been  chosen 
as  the  scene  of  its  labors,  probably  from  the  fact  that 
in  a  quiet  and  retired  spot  like  this,  there  is  found 
less  to  distract  one's  attention  from  study,  and  as 
also  affording  better  opportunities  for  those  engaged 
in  a  particular  pursuit  to  come  oftener  in  contact, 
an  important  desideratum  to  those  striving  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  end.  The  object  of  the 
directors  is  to  furnish  means  for  the  instrucdon  and 
improvement  of  those  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
already  are,  or  who  intend  to  be,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  music,  training  choirs  or  classes, 
or  conductinir  the  music  of  the  sanctuary.  Oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  those  who  desire  it,  to  receive 
private  tuition  in  singing,  piano-forte  or  violin  play- 
ing— thus  enabling  them  to  become  qualified  for  any 
position  they  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy.  So 
widely  has  the  reputation  of  the  Institute  extended, 
that  one  finds  here  representatives  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  who  wend  their  way  hither  for 
the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the  advanta- 
ges offered.  The  session  for  this  year  has  but  fairly 
commenced,  and  already  tiearly  seventy-Hve  persons 
are  enjoying  its  benefits.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Mason 
and  Mr.' Root,  the  following  persons  are  engaged  as 
instructors  in  the  various  departments:  Mr.  Geo.  J. 
Wejsb  as  associate  in  the  conduct  of  the  Institute ; 
Mr.  AuGOST  Kreissmann  as  private  vocal  instructor; 
Mr.  Nathan  B.  Clapp  as  instructor  on  the  piano- 
forte ;  Mr.  T.  I.  Cooic,  of  New  York,  as  instructor 
on  the  violin  ;  and  Messrs.  Loomis  and  Perkins,  of 
the  same  city,  as  assistant  teachers  in  different  de- 
partments of  vocal  instruction.  The  daily  routine 
is  much  after  the  following  manner : 

From  8.30  to  9.15 — Elementary  class  in  Vocal 
Training,  with  particular  attention  to  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  a'correct  vocal  performance. 

From  9.15  to  11.15 — Familiar  lecture  on  elementary 
music,  and  methods  of  teaching,  including  an  exam- 
ination of  the  true  mission  of  song  ;  it.s  relations  to 
man's  creative  nature;  and  the  furnishing  of  teach- 
ers with  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  which,  hav- 
ing their  foundation  in  nature,  shall  serve  as  a  sure 
guide  to  their  future  work. 

From  11.15  to  12 — Advanced  class  in  Vocal  Train- 
ing, Practice  of  Solfeggi,  style  and  facihty  in  execu- 
tion. 

From  2.30  to  3.15— Elementary  class  in  Harmony, 
Formation  of  chords  with  their  proper  progressions. 

From  3.15  to  3.45— Teaching  exercise,  during  which 
time  some  member  of  the  class  assumes  the  position 
of  teacher,  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  other  mem- 
bers. Time  is  occasionally  taken  for  musical  perfor- 
mances by  individuals,  also  subject  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  class  and  teachers.  ^ 

From  3.45  to  4.20— Advanced  class  in  Harmony,  ■ 
composition  and  four-part  writing.  On  particular 
days  certain  of  the  above  exercises  are  laid  aside  for 
the  practice  of  glees  and  chorus  singing,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Webb,  whose  long  experience  and 
excellent  qualifications  in  this  department  are  too 
well  known  to  need  comment.  Altogether,  the  whole 
plan  of  arrangement  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  desired.  We 
could  but  help  noticing  the  unusual  enthusiasm 
manifested  by  the  students  generally,  and  the   great 
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desire  upon  their  part  for  tire  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, for  tile  love  of  it. 

The  glee  and  choral  performances  were  quite  re- 
markable, for  so  large  a  number  brought  promiscu- 
ously together,  and  also  when  we  consider  that  many 
had  taken  them  up  a  prima  vista. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  already  gathering 
fast,  as  re-seating  ourselves  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  morning,  we  commenced  our  little  journey  to- 
wards the  city.  Gradually  the  m.njestic  tones  of  one 
of  Handel's  sublime  choruses  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  lost  in  the  distance,  and  while  musing  over  the 
pleasures  which  our  excursion  had  afforded  us,  we 
became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  if  our  coun- 
try shall  ever  l)e  able  to  boast  of  institutions  con- 
ducted after  the  plan,  and  with  the  same  high  stand- 
ard, as  the  Conservatories,  which  are  the  pride  of 
the  mnsical  cities  of  the  old  world,  they  must  have 
their  origin  in  such  gatherings  as  that  which  we  have 
witnessed  to  day.  Success  to  those  who  lend  their 
time  and  influence  to  the  undertaking! 

IL  TROVATOEE Complete. 

NOW  READY.  Verai's  lelebrated  Opera,  IL  TROTA- 
TORE.  En^jlish  and  Italian  n-ords.     Price  S3. 

ALt^O,  The  Same,  Piano  Solo.  Price  S2  These  volumes 
are  bound  uniform  with  the  previouff  works  coniprited  in 
"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas,"  of  which  they  form 
the  7th  and  8th. 

IN  PRESS,  and  will  be  issued  shortly,  LUCIA  DI 
LAMMEMIOOli,  Pian..  Solo.     Puhli.ihed  by 

Oliver  Ditson  <fc  Co.,  li5  Washington  St. 

ATHEN.ffiUiyi    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXHIBITION  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
by   the    BOSTON  ATIIEN.EU.M   and   the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  Athenteuni.  in  Beacon  Street. 

Among  many  otlicr  valuable   Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Washington  Allston's  best  AVorks,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Coliirs. 
Season  tickets  50  cents — Single  admissions  25  cents. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OP  SA- 
CRED MUSIC,  comprising  Themes  from  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  IJaydn,  Mozart,  and  other  enjinent  Composers: — 
and  original  Tunes.  ChaDt.s  and  Anthems.  The  whole  har- 
monized in  four  parts,  wi  h  an  accompaniment  for  the  Organ. 
By  B.  Ives,  Jr  ,  W.  Alpebs  and  H   C.  Timm      Price  SI. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM;  a  Collection  of  Music 
in  Parts,  for  Ladies'  Voice.s.  Intended  particularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jb     Price  60  cts. 

THE  LYRIC  DRAMA;  a  Collection  of  Choruses  and 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  principal  Operas.  No.  1,  La  Son- 
nambula.     Now  ready.     Price  50  cts. 

Nearly   Ready :  THE   OPERA  OF   IL  TROVATORE, 

with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditson  &.  Co.,  115  Wmhington  St. 

C.     BREUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M-ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATINQ  MUSICAL  LIBP.ARY. 

[t7*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

IST-     ID.     COTTOnsr, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

dBngrabings  anir  paintings, 

Drawing  and   Pauitiag    Materials, 

AND 

laANUFACTURER     OF     FRAMES, 
No.  273  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

H.43  FOR  SALE 

OIL    I>.A.I3SrTIlSr<3-S 

yrom  the  best  American  Artists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FKEELT. 

Also  materials  for  WATER  COLOR,  CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 
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CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


PROM   THE 

£&assiitlwttts  ©fiaritallt  JHcifianu  gCsBotiatioit 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOK  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE  golu  medal. 

FOE,   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE,  THE  BEST  PIANO-FOETE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  lustitnte,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  aiEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  hy  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PlJ%  NOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  iti  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

iS».     ^.     ^  .A.Ij'Xjj 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Itlanufactory,  379  AVaaliington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


G.    ANDR^    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNCT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andri,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDMTAHD    Ii.    BAIjCH^      MXTSIO     AUD     JOB^^KIITTING    OFFICE, 


y'   "_  (Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkims.) 

!■;  '^/:       "~^„    VMesak  &  Mai!  Cealeis  in 

' -sU~^i^S~     m    ^jjiu  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOiMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

KC-A-XiLET,   X3-A.-VIS    <Sc    CO. 

^   "^  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

WITH  THEIE 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  Wasliington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

PARIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

ALBERT  W.  USD  &  CO. 

MANDPACTUEERS    OP 

Grand,   Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 

^s»!^^*  f/piAHO-FORTES. 

— AT    THE — 
Great  tJuivei'sal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
"Was  awarded   to  us  for  the  BBST  SQUAIiE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  foUowiug 
distinguished  gentlemen  : 
Joseph  IIellmesberger,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Rlusit-  at  Vienna  ;  Prof  Halevy,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  Hector  Berlioz,  Professor  of  Music 
and   Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London   Kxbibition  ;    Prof. 
Marlote,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition   in  Paris  in 
1849;  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes.  Paris;  Right 
lion    Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  ConserTa- 
tory  of  Music.  Brussels. 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Uoston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  I'air  of  1853,  and  TH'O  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

HEitstiuttor  of  tijt  ^ iano- jpoitt,  ©rsan  &  i^armoitj, 

3    HAT  WARD     PLACE. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

rXTBLISHEE,    OF    3VCTJSIC, 

g[n!>  ©iakt  in  |tlusiial  ^ltrfi)aniii££, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW   YORK. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Resldeuce  No.  86  Plnckney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

'iui)n  nf  tjiE  ^.^iann  m\  linging, 
ir.  s.  HOTEr,. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kueelaud  Street. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Fugue. 

FKOM     THE     GEUMAN     OF     ROCHLITZ. 

Let  US  suppose  that  Mozart's  Requiem  is  per- 
formed before  a  large  and  not  uncultivated 
audience  to-day,  and  Graun's  oratorio,  Tod  Jesu, 
(the  death  of  Christ,)  to-morrow.  Both  are 
among  the  most  excellent  and  famous  works  that 
could  be  cited  for  our  purpose  ;  both  have  always 
met  with  universal  favor.  Now  will  this  favor 
appear  equally  great  with  all  the  pieces  of  these 
works  ?  Certainly  not  1  Or  will  all  the  pieces 
equally  command  attention  ?  Not  even  that ! 
During  some  of  them  you  will  perhaps  remark  in 
three  fourths  of  the  audience  a  certain  cold  look- 
ing on  ;  you  will  read  vacancy  or  distraction  in 
their  faces.  And  in  what  pieces  will  this  be 
especially  the  case  ?  Unquestionably  in  the 
Kyrie  of  the  Requiem,  and  in :  Christus  hat  uns 
ein  Vorbitd  gelassen:  (Christ  has  left  us  an 
example)  of  the  Passion.  Very  natural!  By 
far  the  largest  part  of  our  present  audiences  for 
music  consists  of  dilettanti:  these  do  not  find  here 
what  they  seek  for  practice  or  enjoyment,  even 
if  the  more  modest  among  them  do  not  from  a 
certain  timidity  confess  that  these  "learned 
pieces,"  as  they  call  it,  are  too  much  for  them. 
A  part  of  those  present  consists  of  laymen :  what 
these  seek  is  not  afforded  them  in  such  pieces. 
The  fourth  quarter  are  about  equally  divided 
between  connoisseurs  and  those  of  no  account: 
neither  of  which  classes  do  we  now  address. 

We  said  the  phenomenon  was  natural :  it  is  also 
discouraging ;  discouraging  as  it  concerns  the  hear- 
ers ;  discouraging  in  its  influence  on  the  artists,  and 
through  the  artists  on  the  condition  of  the  art 
itself    He  who  in  his  exercises  and  his  recreations 


altogether  drops  and  gives  up  the  Fugue,  gives 
up  thereby  not  only  one  of  the  most  excellent 
means  for  the  culture  of  his  mind  and  of  his 
aptitude  for  music,  but  a  means  of  culture,  which, 
in  what  it  leads  to  can  scarcely  be  replaced  by 
any  other.  He  gives  up  too  a  kind  of  music, 
which,  nearly  and  rightly  viewed,  could  ensure 
him  a  worthy  and  truly  noble  enjoyment ;  nay, 
one  which  first  enables  him  to  recognize  (and  this 
should  be  the  main  point  with  the  dilettanti)  the 
interior,  essential  nature,  the  peculiar  coui-se  and 
movement,  the  true  import  and  substance  of 
significant  works  even  of  the  free  stj-le  (as  opposed 
to  fugue),  so  that  he  may  fully  appreciate  them 
and  enjoy  them. 

We  have  called  it  discouraging  also  in  its  influ- 
ence on  artists,  and  through  them  on  the  state  of 
music.  The.artist  and  the  public  always  exercise  a 
mutual  influence ;  what  the  latter  persist  in  not 
wantin™(  the  former  will  persist  in  not  giving ;  else 
would  he  have  to  sacrifice  himself  heroically  to  his 
idea  of  Art,  like  Mozart,  who,  when  one  of  his  pub- 
lishere  (the  Hoffineisters)  importuned  him:  "Write 
more  as  the  public  want  it,  else  I  cannot  print 
and  pay  for  anything  more  of  yours's,"  replied : 
"  Well,  then  I  must  earn  no  more,  and  starve  and 
let  the  devU  take  me !"  How  few  there  are,  or 
can  be  of  this  sort,  we  need  not  say.  —  From  this 
has  sprung  not  only  the  evil,  that  we  get  less  and 
less  in  this  style,  which,  in  certain  respects, 
remains  the  summit  and  perfection  of  all  Art; 
but  also  that  the  artists,  in  practising  less  upon  the 
fugue  form,  grow  more  and  more  superficial  and 
feeble  in  their  other,  freer  works,  and  show  less 
real  artistic  consistency  and  character;  their 
works  in  fact  become  less  enduring;  after  the 
satisfaction  of  curiosity  and  after  a  certain  enjoy'- 
ment  in  unessentials,  they  are  soon  forgotten,  and 
even  loathed.* 

No  composer  can  produce  a  great,  really  im- 
portant and  permanently  satisfying  work — 
whether  for  the  church,  or  of  whatsoever  other 
kind — unless  he  be  able  to  write  at  least  regular 
and  technically  perfect  fugues.  He  can  as  little 
do  it,  as  a  painter  can  produce  a  great  and  really 
important,  permanently  satisfying  picture,  if  he 
understand  nothing  of  what  is  called  composition 
in  his  art.  Nay,  just  as  little  as  the  painter  can 
treat  intelligently  and  fitly  even  single,  isolated, 
subordinate  objects,  as  for  instance  portraits, 
flowers,  fruits,  single  groups  of  trees — unless  it  be 
by  happy  accident — without  a  knowledge  of  that 
part  of  his  art  and  without  some  skill  in  it,  just  so 
little  can  the  composer  intelligently  and  fitly  treat 
single,  isolated,  subordinate  objects,  as  songs,  va- 
riations, small  sonatas,  &c.,  unless  by  happy  acci- 

*  Compare  for  instance  the  earlier  Quartets  of  Pleyel 
and  of  Mozart,  which  were  produced  at  the  same  time. 


dent,  without  knowledge  and  dexterity  in  that  part 
of  his  art,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Thus  the  productions  lose,  the  artists  lose,  the 
more  highly  cultivated  friends  of  Art  lose,  nay, 
even  the  dilettanti  and  the  laymen  lose,  directly 
and  indirectly,  if  the  Fugue  be  totally  neglected: 
but  in  the  now  so  decisive  influence  of  the  dilet- 
tanti it  will  be  neglected,  unless  we  can  in  some 
measure  win  them  over  to  its  side.  Let  us  attempt 
this! 

I  address  one  dilettante  in  the  name  of  all, 
with  whom  it  is  possible  to  talk  intelligently. 

Do  you  admit,  friend,  that  tliought  is  possible 
with  recreation  ?  You  must  admit  it ;  you  have 
experienced  it  j'ourself  innumerable  times.  When 
you  have  wished  to  understand  a  significant 
poem  far  enough  to  have  some  actual  enjoyment 
of  it,  you  have  had  to  think ;  and  when  you  have 
had  enjoyment  in  it,  you  have  thought.  So  too, 
when  important,  characteristic  representations  of 
a  player  have  delighted  you ;  or  when  you  have 
looked  with  satisfaction  at  a  fine  picture.  If  the 
picture  had  come  before  you  merely  as  a  table 
with  all  sorts  of  colors  placed  beside  each  other, 
would  you  not  at  least  have  incjuired :  What  does 
it  represent  ?  and  how  do  these  forms,  these 
movements,  these  features  express  what  is  intend- 
ed ?  So  it  is  with  Music.  A  piece  of  music 
must  have  presented  itself  to  }'0U  as  a  mere  mul- 
titude of  all  sorts  of  tones,  simultaneous  or  suc- 
cessive, if  you  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  connec- 
tion, sequence,  purpose  of  these  tones;  and  the 
charm  which  the  mere  colore,  or  the  mere  tones, 
in  and  for  themselves,  without  any  exercise  of 
thought  on  your  part,  would  have  exerted  on 
your  senses,  is  one  which  you  would  by  no  means 
call  a  truly  human  satisfaction  or  enjoyment. 
Such  has  been  a  thousand  times  your  own  expe- 
rience :  thinking  is  possible  together  with  enjoy- 
ing- 

But  if  you  have  had  this  experience,  then  you 
must  necessarily  in  the  second  place  have  found : 
that  thinking  does  not  lessen  or  disturb  enjoy- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  it  increases,  elevates  it — 
only  presupposing  that  it  be  not  directed  to  en- 
tirely subordinate  accessories.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  you  see  Schroeder  act  the  part  of  Lear, 
and  that  you  are  struck  at  the  first  moment  of  his 
appearance  by  his  form,  the  carriage  of  his  body, 
his  gait,  &c.;  already  you  are  stimulated  to  find 
out  what  all  this  means,  and  soon  discover  that  it 
is  designed  to  indicate  just  this  peculiar  mixture 
of  energy  and  weakness,  of  sternness  and  love, 
of  the  mighty  monarch  and  the  bent  old  man. 
Certainly  you  comprehend  this  thought  more 
fii-mly.  now,  you  find  it  more  and  more  developed, 
more  and  more  clearly  and  distinctly  embodied 
before  you  in  the   whole  course  of  the  piece. 
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Thus  you  follow  the  poet  and  the  actor,  thinking 
and  feeling,  througli  the  whole ;  and  it  cannot 
but  be  that  your  enjoyment  is  not  only  not  dis- 
turbed and  lessened,  but  is  promoted  and  exalted 
by  this  thinking.  Only  in  one  case  could  your 
thinking  be  a  hindrance  to  you  ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  in  Schroeder's  appearance  you  should  merely 
notice  and  begin  to  ruminate  upon,  say  his  down- 
hanging,  bronze-colored  boots,  and  to  consider 
whether  such  were  worn  perhaps  in  Lear's  time. 
It  is  quite  the  same  with  music.  Draw  the  par- 
allel yourself,  since  it  were  unnecessary  to  pursue 
.  it  here.  To  make  it  easier  for  you  at  the  outset, 
think  of  works,  in  wliich  poetry  and  the  eye  lend 
their  aid  ;  and  first  of  all  of  the  Opera ;  think 
of  one  or  two  truly  excellent  operas,  as  Gluck's 
Iplilgenia  in  Tauris,  or  Mozart's  Don.  Juan,  of 
their  character  and  purpose  as  a  whole,  of  the 
character  and  purpose  of  their  leading  persons  in 
particular — both  in  relation  to  the  music.  If  you 
have  got  some  clear  conception  of  all  this,  so  that 
you  can  follow  it  through  the  piece,  undoubtedly 
you  find  that  your  enjoyment  is  uncommonly  in- 
creased and  elevated. 

Now  you    will    not  for  a  moment  dispute   the 
assertion,  that  the  better  man  in  all   things,  even 
in  his  pleasures,  seeks  the  higher,  where  there  is 
such,  and  prefers  it  to  the  lower ;  that  this   seek- 
ing, this  preference   in  fact  is  what  first  makes 
him  a  better  man ;  that  this   alone   distinguishes 
him  essentially  from  others.     It  cannot  be   other- 
wise in  Art,  and  consequently  in   music  ;  in  Art 
especially,  so  far   as  enjoyments   are   concerned, 
since  it  is  its  very  end   and   mission   to  secure  to 
us  a  higher  and  purer  than  mere   sensual   enjoy- 
ment, and  thereby  cooperate  to  the  ennobling  of 
man  on  the  side  of  his  feelings  and  inclinations. 
Since   now,  as   you  have   seen   and  granted,  all 
higher  and  more  living  enjoyment,  (in  fine  musi- 
cal works  as  in  everything  else),  is    not   possible 
unless  thought  go  mth  enjoyment,  it  follows  irre- 
sistibly.    If  in  regard  to  music   you  would  join 
the   better  class,  you    must  be  willing  to   think 
while  you  enjoy.     You  belong   among   the   vile 
and  oommon,  if  you  only  find    and   only  seek  in 
music  the  merely  sensual  gratification  of  the  ear. 
Nor  do   you   stand   much   higher,  if  you  regard 
merely  the   instruments   and   skill  in   handling 
them,  mere   that   which  surprises   and  produces 
its  effect  without  any  cooperation  on  your  part ; 
or  if,  (in  a  more  effeminate  way),  you  desire  no- 
thing in  the  hearing  and   practice   of  music,  .but 
to  renounce  all   voluntary,  conscious   mental  ac- 
tivity, and  be  transported  into  a  sort  of  lann-uid, 
sensual  comfort,  or  a  state  of  mere  va^ue  reverie, 
a  certain  easy  tickling  of  the  fancy.  For  althou'Th 
here  your  thinking  faculty  is  not   entirely  extin- 
guished, yet   it   plays  an   extremely  subordinate 
part,  and  is  directed  only  to  what  is   subordinate 
in  a  work  of  Art,  only  to  the  means,  and  not  the 
end,  and  indeed  only  to  very  subordinate  means 
to  the  end — to  the  bronze-colored  boots  of  Lear. 
If  now  you  wish  to  have  that  higher  and  more 
vital  enjoyment,  you  will  not  renounce  the  exer- 
cise of  thought  in  your  enjoyment ;  you  will   not 
be   indifferent   to   works   which   demand    more 
thought  than  feeling,  as   many  demand   feeling 
more  than  thought ;  you  must  at  least  in  listening 
to  them,  heed  them  earnestly,  and  in  practice  not 
entirely  reject  them ;  in  either  case  you  must  try 
at  least  to  win  from  them  their  right  side,  to.  inter- 
est yourself  in   that ;   and  in  the  beginning,  until 
you  have  got  more   intimately  acquainted   with 


them,  and  have  had  your  taste  more  cultivated 
for  them,  j'ou  must  let  it  turn  upon  the  question 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  affect  your  feeling,  and 
if  so,  how.  Such  now  is  the  Fugue :  and  such 
should  be  your  conduct  towards  it. 

To  make  this  practicable,  all  that  you  need — ■ 
besides  a  natural  susceptibility  to  music,  which 
you  of  course  possess — is  some  practical  instruct- 
ion, as  to  hotc  you  should  first  exercise  your  think- 
ing faculty  upon  these  works,  (fugues  and  fugued 
pieces) — in  other  words,  what  you  should  attend 
to  in  them  first  of  all,  and  v/hat  order  and  method 
you  should  follow.  This  instruction  I  here  offer, 
not  as  if  I  had  anything  new  to  say,  or  anything 
which^'annot  be  learned  from  thorough  musicians 
or  good  te.xt-books ;  but  because  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  say  it  more  in  your  own  manner,  in  a 
style  more  suited  to  your  comprehension.  I  shall 
only  introduce  you  to  what  is  first  and  most  essen- 
tial: when  you  have  acquired  practice  in  this, 
the  rest  will  either  come  of  itself,  or  you  will 
have  grown  so  fond  of  the  whole  matter,  that 
you  will  not  fail  to  follow  it  up  and  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  what  is  more  remote  and  inci- 
dental ;  nay,  even  should  this  not  be  the  case, 
and  should  you  stop  with  what  is  first  and  most 
essential,  you  will  have  gained  something  truly 
worth  your  while. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Great  Handel  Festival,  Crystal  Palace, 
London. 

Third  Day,  Friday,  June  19 
(From  the  Times,  June  20.) 

Yesterday  witnessed  the  last  of  thtJse  great 
musical  commemorations,  though  in  point  of 
attendance,  splendor,  and  success,  it  might  well 
be  called  the  first.  Such  of  the  visitors  as  only 
attended  on  Monday  or  during  the  occasion  of 
the  Royal  visit  can  form  but  an  inadequate  notion 
of  the  impressive  scene  which  the  interior  of  the 
Palace  presented.  Every  seat  from  which  one 
could  hear  or  see,  and  many  from  which  it  was 
difficult  to  do  either,  had  its  occupants,  and, 
notmthstanding  the  immense  accommodation  pro- 
vided, some  hundreds  of  visitors  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  promenading  the  nave 
and  surveying  from  a  distance  the  massive  thou- 
sands which  rank  in  rank  filled  every  jjortiou  of 
the  central  space. 

Not  since  the  great  day  when  Her  Majestj'  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  paid  a  State  visit  to 
Norwood  have  the  roads  presented  such  an 
appearance.  From  Dulwich,  Sydenham,  and 
Vauxhall  the  stream  of  carriages  was  incessant, 
5nd  as  each  separate  avenue  poured  its  tide  of 
vehicles  into  the  one  general  road  up  to  the 
building  the  numbers  became  almost  unmanage- 
able. Tlie  Interminable  hill  which  leads  to  the 
Downs  on  a  Derby-day  is  considered  as  affording 
an  unique  spectacle  in  this  respect,  but  yesterday 
it  was  for  a  time  tpilte  outdone,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably be  long  ere  the  public  again  witness  such 
an  assemblage  of  carriages  as  during  the  morning 
thronged  througli  the  Dulwich  road. 

Nearly  10,000  visitors  came  down  to  the  Palace 
by  rail.  The  arranffements  at  the  station  were 
most  excellent,  and  as  fast  as  the  visitors  arrived 
tliey  were  accommodated  in  the  trains  without 
huri'y  or  confusion.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  interior  of  the  Palace. 
A  vast  multitude  is  at  all  times  a  grand  and 
mo\-ing  spectacle ;  but  when  the  concourse  is 
assembled  and  ranged  in  such  a  building  as  the 
Crystal  Palace,  motionless  and  almost  breathless, 
listening  with  intent  anxiety  to  solemn  hymns 
poured  forth  by  two  thousands  voices,  the  effect  is 
too  great  for  description.  Such  was,  in  truth,  the 
case  yesterday,  when,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  part  of  the  oratorio,  more  than  17,000 
visitors  were  seated  before  the  orchestra,  which 
at  a  distance  seemed  to  rise  like  some  colossal 


bouquet  from  out  of  the  garden  of  colors  which 
spread  around  it.  The  heat  was  exces.sive,  and 
to  look  ilown  iqion  the  great  parterre  where,  at 
least,  .5,000  forms  were  In  perjjetual  motion,  gave 
to  tlie  whole  concourse  an  aspect  of  noiseless 
activity  which  was  singidar  in  the  extreme. 
Everything,  in  fact,  was  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  the 
rising  of  tlie  audience  between  the  fii-st  and 
second  parts-  made  a  noise  like  the  rush  of  a 
mighty  wind,  and  the  reverberating  applause  of 
.30,000  hands  was  in  its  way  as  well  worth  hearing 
as  tlie  orchestra.  Messrs.  NegrettI  and  Zamlu-a 
were  again  busy  in  tlie  upper  galleries,  and  made 
a  most  successful  attenqit  to  photograph  the  whole 
orchestra'  on  a  large  scale,  and  so  perfi-ctly  was 
this  difficult  feat  achieved  that  even  tlie  individual 
likeness  of  each  performer  can  be  found. 

As  on  the  previous  occasions,  the  management 
of  the  refresliment  department  was  admirable. 
The  new  plan  of  sending  round  refreshments 
between  tlie  parts  has  answered  even  better  than 
was  anticipated,  and  it  would  almost  startle  tlie 
visitors  of  )-esterday  to  be  Infbrmcd  of  tlie  awful 
amount  of  biscuits,  sherrj-,  and  ices  wdiich  they 
consumed.  Between  8,000  and  9,000  luncheons 
and  dinnei-s  were  furnished  during  the  day.  But 
for  the  much  increased  counter-space  wlilch  was 
allowed  to  Mr.  Staples,  this  most  important  portion 
of  the  festival  jiroceedlngs  would  have  been  a  sad 
blot  upon  their  general  success.  It  would  be 
ungracious  on  our  part  were  we  to  conclude  our 
notice  of  these  great  files  without  bearing  tesri- 
monv  to  the  courtesy,  civility,  and  attention  of  all 
connected  M-itli  their  management.  Both  to  those 
who  represented  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
and  the  immediate  members  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
staff  the  highest  praise  is  due.  Never  have 
festivals  of  such  magnitude,  and  of  which  all  the 
arrangements  were  of  so  novel  and  almost  experi- 
mental a  character,  been  conducted  with  more 
thorough  order,  propriety,  and  actual  comfort  to 
the  spectators. 

Israel  in  Egypt  more  than  realized  the  flattering 
anticipations  entertained  of  its  success.  Although 
musicians  have  ever  regarded  this  oratorio  (the 
fifth  produced  in  England)  as  Handel's  choral 
masterpiece — although  Mendelssohn  himself  pro- 
nouncel  It  "the  greatest  and  most  lasting  piece" 
of  its  immortal  composer — owing  to  various  rea- 
sons It  has  hitlierto  failed  to  obtain  that  complete 
hold  of  the  public  affections  which  its  companion,, 
the  Messiah,  has  enjoyed  tor  a  century,  and  which 
has  even  been  accorded  to  two  works  that  are  not 
Handel's — the  Creation  by  Haydn  and  the  Elijah 
by  Mendelssohn.  During  the  lifetime  of  Handel 
it  was  the  least  popular  of  his  works,  and  was 
never  performed  without  cnrtallin.if  the  choruses 
and  interpolating  airs  for  the  principal  singers,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  half  educated  itastc  of 
the  dav,  which  could  not  tolerate  that  sustained 
level  of  sublimity  beneath  which  Israel  in  Ef/i/pl 
never  once  descends.  These  curtailments  and 
interpolations  almost  passed  into  tradition,  and  it 
remained  for  the  better  appreciation  of  after  times 
to  discard  them  and  to  restore  this  most  wonderful 
inspiration  to  the  form  in  which  it  originally  came 
from  the  pen  of  the  compose)'.  Since  its  restora- 
tion it  has  been  graduall.^-  but  surely  working  Its 
way,  and  we  believe  the  time  is  not  very'^  far 
distant  when  Israel  in  Egijpt  will  occupy  the  place 
to  which  It  Is  entitled,  not  only  in  the  estimation 
of  connoisseurs  but  in  popular  regard,  by  the  side 
of  its  only  possible  compeer,  the  Measiah,  to 
compare  it  with  which  would  be  unjust,  since  the 
two  ha^■e  notliln.o-  whatever  in  common  but  their 
unparalleled  musical  excellence. 

Yesterday,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Israel  in 
Egypt  was  given  just  as  Handel  wrote  and  as 
Handel  would  have  loved  to  hear  it.  To  describe 
such  a  performance  Is  not  an  easy  task,  since,  as 
everything  calls  for  eulogv,  the  danger  of  exhaust- 
ing the  vocabulary  of  praise  becomes  imminent, 
and  a  column  filled  with  laudatory  epithets  would 
suggest  rather  an  idea  of  romance  than  of  reality. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  execution  o{  Israel 
in  Egypt  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  yesterday,  sur- 
passed in  sustained  excellence  that  of  the  J\Iessiah 
on  Monday,  and  of  Judas  Macciihieus  on  Wed- 
nesday, which,  as  the  difficulties  it  presents  are 
so  much  greater,  argued  a  diligence  on  the  part 
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of  the  singers,  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  conductor  which  cannot  be  too  liighly  com- 
mended. The  principal  interest  attached  to  this 
oratorio,  as  c\ery  one  knows,  is  concentered  in 
the  clioriises,  wliich  for  sucli  a  celeljration  as  the 
Handel  Festi\al  rendered  it  of  all  worlcs  the 
fittest.  The  first  part  contains  no  less  than  eleven 
choruses,  with  notliing  but  a  contralto  air,  "  Their 
land  brought  forth  frogs,"  (which  Handel  would, 
there  is  little  doubt,  have  also  set  for  the  choir 
but  for  the  unsuggestive  character  of  the  words,) 
and  two  or  three  rei-itatives  to  relieve  them.  The 
second  part  contains  as  many  choruses,  but  with 
more  work  for  the  principal  singers,  since,  be- 
sides some  i-eeitatives,  there  are  three  airs  and  as 
many  duets.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  second 
part  of  the  oratorio  was  written  fii'st,  and  that  the 
other  was  an  afterthought.  Ha\ing  made  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel  exult  in  their  escape 
from  Egyptian  thraldrom,  dilate  on  the  miracles 
through  which  it  was  accomplished,  and  offer  up 
hymns  of  ]) raise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty, 
the  jjropriety  of  describing  the  miracles  them- 
selves appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  Han- 
del ;  ami  to  this  we  owe  the  composition  of  Exo- 
dus, which,  prefixed  to  the  Sonf/  of  Hloses,  now 
constitutes  the  oratorio  of  Israel  in  Ei;i/pt. 

The  first  chorus,  "  And  the  childi-en  of  Israel 
sighed  by  reason  of  their  bondage,"  where  Han- 
del has  shown  himself  as  grand  a  master  of  pathos 
as  of  the  elaborations  of  counterpoint,  was  a  fore- 
taste of  what  was  to  come.     The  conviction  that 
there  would   be  a  performance  of  unaccustomed 
excellence  sprang  at  once  from  this  beginning, 
and  was  fully  warranted  by  the  result.     "  They 
loathed  to  drink  of  the  river ;  He  turned  tlieir 
waters  into  blood" — the  first  of  that  unexampled 
chain  of  choruses  by  which  the  plagues  inllicted 
upon  the  Egyptians,  the  miracle  of  the  e.xodus, 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  host,  and  the  reli- 
gious awe  created  in  the  minds  of  the  favored  peo- 
ple, are  illustrated — was  delivered  with  an  accu- 
racy and  truth  of  intonation  the  more  remarkable 
since  the  theme  is  composed  of  awkward  inter- 
vals, chromatic   in  style,  and  treated  throughout 
in  the  strictest  and  severest  fonn  of  fugue.     The 
impression   produced    by   this    most    suggestive 
"  tone-picture  "  was  deepened  by  that  of  the  next, 
"  He  spake  the  word,"  which  embodies  the  plague 
of  the  flies,  the  lice,  and  the  locusts — one  of  the 
double  choruses  for  which   Israel  in  E(/i/pt  is  re- 
nowned— a  composition  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter fr-om  its  predecessors,  but  equally  distin- 
guished by  descriptive  eloquence.     At  the  end 
of  this  fine  piece  the  audience  broke  forth  in  loud 
applause,  wliich,  after  the  termination  of  the  suc- 
ceeding chorus,  "  He  gave  them  hailstones,"  was 
renewed  in  a  manner  so  universal  and  tumultu- 
ous, that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Costa's  disinclina- 
tion to  "  encores,"  he   was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  desire  of  the  audience.     We  cannot  remem- 
ber on   any  occasion  .so  grand  a  performance  of 
this  marvellous  piece,  which,  as  a  combination  of 
simplicity  and  power,  is  wholly  without  a  parallel. 
The  two  next  choruses,  in  which  the  plague  of 
darkness  and  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  are 
embodied,  were,  from  another  point  of  view,  cpiite 
as  impressive.     In  the  first,   remarkable  for  its 
daring  and  singular  progressions  of  harmony,  we 
■were  once  more  delighted  at  the  purity  of  "into- 
nation displayed  by  such  a  multitude  of  voices, 
and   were  not  less  pleased  to  observe  that  the 
exaggerated  reading  of  the  last  phrase — "  even 
darkness,  which  might  be  felt" — complained  of 
at  rehearsal,  though  not  entirely  discarded,  was 
considerably  modified.     Passing  over  the  inter- 
vening pieces,  we  came  to  the  prodigiously  fine 
chorus,  in  three  parts,  commencing  with   "  He 
rebuked  the  Red  Sea."     Here  the  grandeur  of 
the  opening,  which  illustrates  the  Divine  decree, 
was  most  admirably  contrasted  with  the  passage 
by  which  its  accorfiplishment  is  so  forcibly  con- 
veyed— "  and  it  loas  dried  up" — delivered  in  an 
undertone   than    which  nothing  could  be  more 
expressive.      The  basses  gave  out  the  slow  and 
measured  theme  of  "  He  led  them  through  the 
deep"  with  tremendous  efi'ect ;  and  no  words  can 
suggest  a  notion  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
magnificent  climax,  "  But  the  waters  overwhelmed 
their  enemies,"  where  Handel,  putting  forth  all 


his  might  to  give  significance  to  the  catastrophe 
that  involved  the  persecutors  of  Israel  in  annihila- 
tion, has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  nuisical  picture 
of  unequalled  greatness  and  sublimity.  The 
reiteration  of  tlie  words  "  Not  one,"' — in  the 
sentence  "  there  was  not  one  of  them  left" — was 
literally  appalling. 

The  second  part  was  in  all  respects  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  first,  but  we  cannot  attempt  anything 
like  a  detailed  account.  Chorus  after  chorus 
was  admirably  delivered,  and  each  succeeding 
piece  seemed  to  efi'ace  the  triumph  of  that  whicli 
had  gone  before.  The  justh-  famous  "  Horse  and 
his  rider,"  with  which  the  Sony  of  Moses  begins 
and  ends — an  apostrophe  to  the  Omnipotent 
power  that  has  redeemed  the  children  of  Israel 
from  their  oppressors,  set  to  music  worthy  if  pos- 
sible of  the  theme  ;  "The  depths  have  covered 
them,"  where  occurs  that  remarkably  impressive 
passage  for  the  basses  on  the  words — "  They  sank 
into  the  bottom  as  a  stone  ;  "  "  Thy  right  hand, 
O  Lord,"  a  manifestation  of  jubilant  triumph  un- 
surpassed in  the  music  of  the  choir;  and,  beyond 
all,  those  wonderful  compositions,  '•  With  the 
blast  of  thy  nostrils "  and  "  The  people  shall 
hear,"  where  the  genius  of  Handel  soars  into  the 
loftiest  regions  of  the  sublime,  and  his  musical 
knowledge  is  displayed  with  a  masterly  ingenuity 
that  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  elsewhere,  even 
in  his  own  works,  were,  one  and  all,  executed  by 
this  immense  assemblage  of  singers  and  players 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  critic's  oflice  a 
sinecure.  There  was  no  hesitation,  no  shirking 
of  difliculties,  no  false  or  wavering  intonation  ; 
all  was  frank,  straightforward,  and  effective  sing- 
ing. The  sympathies  of  the  audience  were  exci- 
ted to  an  extraordinary  pitch.  The  "  Horse  and 
his  rider  "  was  re-demanded  by  thousands  of  voi- 
ces ;  but  ]\Ir.  Costa,  aware  that  this  chorus  comes 
again,  was  this  time  resolute,  and  proceeded  with 
the  duet,  "  The  Lord  is  my  strength,"  heedless  of 
the  obstreperous  demand  lor  a  repetition.  When, 
at  the  end  of  the  oratorio,  it  ivas  repeated  in  its 
proper  place,  the  effect  was  just  as  striking,  and 
doubtless  all  the  more  so  from  the  judicious  deci- 
sion of  the  conductor  in  the  first  instance.  A 
more  triumphant  conclusion  to  a  performance  of 
uniform  and  well-sustained  excellence  could  not 
have  been  desired.  Never  did  a  body  of  English 
choristers  (and  so  vast  a  body  was  never  before 
united)  attain  more  honorable  distinction. 

The  principal  solo  singers  were  again  success- 
ful ;  and  once  more  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  the 
hero.  He  had  not  nearly  so  arduous  a  task  in 
Israel  as  in  Judas  JMaceobaus :  but  of  the  one 
air  which  affords  occasion  for  the  exhibition  of 
vocal  facility  and  skill  he  availed  himself  with 
surprising  talent.  His  execution  of  this  very 
difficult  song,  which  abounds  in  fforid  divisions 
after  Handel's  peculiar  manner,  was  masterly 
throughout,  the  declamation  being  just  as  powei'- 
ful  as  the  vocal  enunciation  of  the  notes  was  irre- 
proachable. The  audience,  roused  into  enthusi- 
asm, would  not  be  denied  ;  and  so  unanimously 
expressed  was  their  desire  to  hear  the  song  again 
that  there  was  no  resisting  it.  Thus  another 
encore  was  added  to  the  incidents  of  the  day. 
Miss  Dolby  sang  both  the  contralto  airs  to  jier- 
fection,  and  made  a  profound  sensation  in  the 
second — "  Thou  shaft  bring  them  in."  Not  less 
happy  was  Madame  Novello  in  "  Thou  didst  blow 
with  thy  wind,"  which  was  very  finely  given,  and 
but  for  the  misfortune  of  coming  immediately 
after  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  "  The  enemy  said," 
would  have  produced  a  still  greater  effect. 
Where  Madame  Novello  was  most  applauded  by 
the  audience  was  in  the  recitatives  of  IMiriam  the 
Prophetess,  '■  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  &c.,  prece- 
ding the  final  chorus,  where,  while  we  admired 
the  clear  and  peneti-ating  quality  of  her  upper 
tones,  we  could  not  appj-ove  her  alteration  of  the 
te.xt  of  Handel.  The  spirited  and  always  telling 
duet  for  basses,  "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war," 
sung  with  remarkable  power  by  Herr  Formes 
and  Mr.  Weiss,  and,  as  usual,  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  performance,  was  received  with 
the  loudest  applause. 

After  the  oratorio  the  National  Anthem  was 
given,  Madame  Novello  again  being  intrusted 
with  the  principal  solo  verses. 


The  Handel  Festival,  judged  fi-om  a  musical 
point  of  view,  has  been  an  unquestionable  suc- 
cess. It  was  a  bold  experiment ;  but  the  result 
has  proved  that  musical  performances  on  a  very 
grand  scale  are  possible  in  th(!  Crystal  Palace. 
Of  course,  experience  nnist  be  bought,  and  the 
experience  acquired  Ijy  this  first  trial  will  be  of 
no  little  value  in  any  future  undertaking  of  the 
same  kind.  The  committee  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society  have  earned  laurels  of  a  novel 
kind,  and  may  fairly  regard  the  projection  and 
accomplishment  of  so  extraordinary  an  enterprise 
with  pride,  as  the  most  striking  and  memorable 
incident  in  the  liistory  of  their  institution,  which, 
in  the  course  of  25  years,  from  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant knot  of  amateurs,  has  grown  into  a  body 
sufficiently  important  to  project,  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  out  an  enterj^rise  of  such  unpre- 
cedented magnitude.  How  much  they  owe  to 
their  accomplished  conductor,  Mr.  Costa — whose 
exertions  during  the  progress  of  the  Handel  Fes- 
tival have  been  as  unremitting  as  his  musical  ser- 
vices have  been  invaluable — we  need  not  insist. 
The  cheers,  acclamations,  and  waving  of  hats  that 
greeted  him  from  all  sides  yesterday  on  retiring 
from  the  orchestra  were  tokens  of  how  entirely 
his  efforts  had  been  appreciated  by  the  public. 


The  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs. 

[From  the  Chiciigo  Musical  Review.] 

Nothing  has  more  keenly  interested  our  own 
mind  of  late  than  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in 
a  lecture  on  the  "  Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Or- 
gans," by  Dr.  E.  Andrews,  of  this  city,  delivered 
before  the  Chicago  jMusical  Institute,  the  23d 
ult.  His  subject  was  treated  under  three  heads  : 
1st,  The  chest  and  its  organs,  which  furnish  air 
for  the  production  of  musical  sound ;  2d,  The  or- 
gans of  voice,  situated  in  the  neck,  as  the  larynx 
and  its  appurtenances  ;  3d,  The  manner  inwdiich 
tones  are  modified  by  the  organs  of  the  head,  as 
the  teeth,  tongue,  lips,  palate  and  the  nasal  and 
other  cavities.  While  the  whole  subject  was 
treated  in  a  terse  and  masterly  manner,  we  wish 
to  present  our  readers  with  some  of  the  develop- 
ments made  in  reference  to  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  larynx  when  the  voice  passes  from 
one  register  to  another.  It  is  known  that  the 
female  voice  has  three  registers,  viz :  the  chest 
register,  extending  upwards  to  about  F,  first 
space  of  the  G  staff;  the  medium  register,  ex- 
tending from  about  F  to  B  or  C  ;  and  the  head 
register,  starting  from  about  this  point,  and  inclu- 
ding all  the  upper  tones  of  the  voice.  The  tenor 
voice  has  the  same  registers,  if  we  regard  the  fal- 
setto as  corrcsjionding  to  the  head  register  of  the 
female.  The  bass  voice  employs  ordinarily  only 
the  chest  register.  When  the  singer  passes  from 
one  register  to  another  he  is  conscious  of  a  change 
in  the  position  of  his  vocal  organs — he  feels  it  in 
his  neck — but  exactly  what  this  change  is  no 
singer  can  tell  from  the  sensation  alone.  Enter- 
ing upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject  some 
time  ago,  we  consulted  medical  works,  but  found 
that  medical  authors  did  not  combine  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  music  and  acoustics  with  their 
anatomical  skill  to  enable  them  to  throw  any 
light  upon  it.  Musical  works  were  equally  at 
fault,  because  their  authors  did  not  possess  the 
re(]uisite  anatomical  knowledge.  Whichever 
way  we  turned,  all  was  doubt  and  obscurity  upon 
this  point.  In  our  perplexity  we  applied  to  Dr. 
Andrews,  a  practising  physician  of  this  city,  who 
had  graced  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  two  medical 
colleges,  and  possessed  the  love  of  profound  in- 
vestigation, coupled  with  both  the  anatomical 
and  musical  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  successfully  explore,  if  anybody  could,  this 
Arctic  region  "of  science,  from  which  all  others 
had  turned  back  without  being  able  to  throw  one 
illuminating  i-ay  into  its  frigid  darkness.  Soon 
after  our  application  to  him,  he  was  fortunately 
called  to  attend  upon  a  man  who,  in  a  temporary- 
fit  of  insanity,  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide, 
but  not  being  skillful  in  surgery,  had  cut  his 
thi-oat  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  without  severing 
any  important  blood-vessel.  Finding  that  his 
patient  was  not  likely  to  die,  and  that  he  had  in 
his  bronchial  operation  laid  bare  the   top  of  the 
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larynx,  with  its  vooal  chords,  etc.,  so  that  their 
action  could  be  distinctly  seen,  he  proceeded  to 
make  the  most  of  so  rare  a  chance  to  get  light 
upon  the  topic  in  question,  and  had  the  man  pro- 
duce different  tones  while  he  watched  the  chan- 
ges in  larynx,  glottis,  vocal  chords,  &c. 

Gaining  much  light  from  this  source,  but  not 
satisfied  with  promulgating  his  theory  till  it  had 
been  further  tested,  he  proceeded  to  construct 
apparatus  similar  to  the  larynx,  vocal  chords,  etc., 
with  which  he  couid  produce  tones  under  various 
modifj-ing  circumstances.  By  these  and  other 
experiments  he  made  the  im])ortant  discoveries 
in  reference  to  this  difficult  subject,  first  made 
public  before  the  Chicago  Musical  Institute, 
which  we  now  brieflv  explain  as  well  as  we  can 
without  diagrams.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
tone  is  produced  in  the  larynx,  (the  triangular 
box  that  surmounts  the  wind-pipe,  the  forward 
point  of  which  is  prominent  in  the  neck  of  males), 
as  air  supplied  by  the  lungs  is  forced  from  it  into 
the  mouth  through  a  long  narrow  aperture,  called 
the  glottis,  which  aperture  is  bounded  by  two 
chords,  called  the  vocal  chords.  These  chords 
are  attached  at  the  back  end  to  elbow-shaped 
levers  of  cartilage  which  play  upon  ball  and 
socket  joints,  and  admit  of  a  great  variety  of 
motion.  These  levers  throw  the  vocal  chords 
apart  in  ordinary  respiration,  but  when  tones  are 
produced  in  the  chest  register,  they  are  placed  so 
close  together  that  they  vibrate  against  each 
other.  The  lowest  tone  in  the  chest  register  is 
produced  with  tlie  vocal  cliords  as  loose  as  possi- 
ble. As  the  voice  ascends,  the  chords  are  tight- 
ened by  muscles  attached  both  in  front  and  rear, 
till  the  chest  register  can  be  carried  no  farther, 
when  the  voice  passes  into  the  medium  register. 
At  this  point  the  following  change  takes  place  : 
The  vocal  chords  are  thrown  apart  so  that  they 
no  longer  vibrate  against  each  other,  and  in  do- 
ing this  the  levers  still  farther  tighten  the  vocal 
chords.  As  the  muscles  that  in  the  chest  register 
keep  the  chords  close  together  operate  against 
the  muscles  which  tighten  the  vocal  chords,  the 
upper  chest  tones  are  produced  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  muscular  exertion.  When,  there- 
fore, the  voice  passes  into  the  medium  register 
and  the  choi-ds  ai-e  partly  tightened  by  the  very 
action  of  the  lever  that  throws  them  slightly 
apart,  many  of  the  muscles  that  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  register  have  been  strained  in  tight- 
ening the  vocal  chords  are  relieved  in  the  lower 
tones  of  the  medium,  and  are  only  called  into 
active  operation  again  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
register.  The  tension  on  the  vocal  chords  in- 
creases till  the  voice  passes  into  the  head  register. 
At  this  point  the  ends  of  the  levers  are  pressed 
against  the  vocal  chords  so  firmly  as  to  shorten 
their  vibrating  length,  as  a  violin  string  is  stop- 
ped. This  again  relieves  the  muscles  that  tighten 
the  vocal  chords,  and  then  the  same  tightenino- 
process  goes  on  as  before,  till  the  voice  reaches 
its  upward  limit. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  clearly  explain 
to  our  readers  all  the  changes  that  take  place 
when  the  voice  passes  from  one  register  to  an- 
other, we  thinlc  we  have  made  it  obvious  that 
those  we  have  described  ai'e  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  acoustics,  harmonize  beau- 
tifully, so  far  as  we  can  see,  with  all  the  facts  be- 
fore known  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and  fur- 
nish a  philosophical  explanation  for  all  their  phe- 
nomena. The  ]iractical  bearings  of  this  topic  we 
cannot  now  follow  out,  but  are  glad  to  put  on 
record  the  obligations  under  which  Dr.  Andrews 
has  laid  both  the  musical  and  scientific  world  by 
his  valuable  discoveries. 


Decline  of  the  German  Table-Song. 

[From  the  London  Mu.^ical  World,  May  -30.] 

The  arrival  of  the  Miinnergesangvcrein  from 
Cologne  leads  to  grave  reflections  upon  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  Liederlofd.  The  prospect  is  by 
no  means  cheering.  What  was  once  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  school  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere 
pretext  for  trifling. 

The  German  table-song,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
is  rapidly  declining.     Mendelssohn,   whose   ear- 


nest delight  it  was  to  enrich  with  his  genius  every 
domain  of  the  art  he  loved,  was  the  last  that 
wrote  part-songs  worthy  of  the  name.  The  pres- 
ent race  of  composers  shows  a  melancholy  de- 
feneration. It  is  hard  that  the  Kuckens  of  the 
day  will  not  confine  themselves  to  their  proper 
sphere — the  drawing-room — where  their  songs 
are  fit  accompaniments  to  the  rattling  of  cups 
and  saucers,  and  the  busy  hum  of  conversation, 
instead  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  Art  in 
places  which  should  be  held  sacred.  The  Lied- 
ertafel  formerly  was  a  stronghold  against  these 
petty  depredators,  who  use  music  for  the  purposes 
of  huckstering,  as  they  would  use  any  other  art 
of  which  they  might  chance  to  have  a  smattering. 
Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
conspicuous  market  for  their  wares ;  and  now,  in 
place  of  the  honest  manly  part-song — patriotic  or 
poetical  in  the  abstract — which  delighted  and  in- 
vigorated tlie  Teuton  of  old,  we  have  nothing  but 
lady-like  prettiness,  at  which  Weber  would  have 
blushed,  and  Mendelssohn  used  to  rail  in  his  own 
pensive  way,  and  with  the  cpiet  vein  of  irony 
that  occasionally  distinguished  him.  Mendels- 
sohn did  his  best  to  stem  the  current,  by  contrib- 
uting part-songs  himself — among  the  raciest  and 
best  the  modern  Liedertafel  can  boast ;  and  in 
this  way  he  effected  much  good.  Had  thcit  great 
musician  lived,  possibly  others  might  have  striven 
to  follow  in  the  road  he  pointed  out ;  but  alas ! 
he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood,  when 
his  genius  was  ripest,  and  his  art  most  consum- 
mate ;  and  thus  the  table-song  was  robbed  of  its 
last  and  bravest  champion. 

What  amateur  who  was  present  at  the  Hano- 
ver Square  Rooms  on  Tuesday — what  sincere 
thinker,  indeed,  of  any  denomination — could  fail 
to  be  struck  with  despondency  at  finding  muxic 
take  so  insignificant  a  part  in  the  proceedings  ? 
Among  the  dozen  pieces  introduced,  how  many 
deserved  to  be  called  part-songs  ?  Is  that  eter- 
nal pianissimo,  contrived  by  sustaining  notes 
with  the  lips  closed — of  which  Auber  set  the  first 
example  in  his  opera  of  Haydee — worthy  the 
name  of  singing  ? — or  is  it  to  be  set  down  as 
mere  trickery  ?  We  are  decidedly  of  the  last 
opinion,  and  denounce  it,  with  all  such  miserable 
devices,  as  unmusical  and  absurd.  AVhy.  too,  are 
we  to  have  scarcely  anything  but  ballads  in 
verses,  like  those  of  Herren  Silcher,  Becker, 
Kiicken  and  others  V — or  solos  in  which  the  choir 
is  made  to  play  a  part  scarcely  more  dignified 
than  that  of  bellows-blower  to  the  organist,  like 
the  "  Wunsch  "  of  Herr  Schitrtlich,  and  the  so- 
called  "  Spanish  canzonet "  of  Herr  Reichardt  ? 
— or  imitations  of  bells,  as  in  the  '■  Kirchlein  "  of 
Herr  Becker,  or  of  the  tramping  of  horses  as  in 
Herr  Kiicken's  "  Kleino  Rekrut  ?  "  Why,  in 
short,  any  such  sheer  puerilities,  much  more  a 
glut  of  them  ? 

A  contemporary  advises  the  Manner-Gesang- 
Verein  to  adopt  the  old  madrigals  of  Italy  and 
England,  together  with  some  of  the  best  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  glees,  in  order  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  vary  and  strengthen  their 
repertory.  The  counsel  is  good  ;  but  we  question 
whether  it  will  be  relished.  It  is  seriously  to  be 
apprehended  that  the  art  of  music  is  on  the  wane 
in  Germany,  and  that  the  two  extremes  of  Kiicken 
twaddle  and  Wagner  rhodomontade  rejiresent  the 
two  impulses  which  it  receives  from  the  modern 
German  mind.  For  our  own  parts,  we  were 
extremely  pained  on  Tuesday  to  hear  such  superb 
execution  as  that  of  the  choir  under  Herr  Weber's 
direction  cast  away  upon  so  much  empty  trumpery, 
and  such  poor  clap-trap  made  to  stand  substitute 
for  genuine  singing.  We  would  almost  as  soon 
have  listened  to  one  of  Dr.  Liszt's  symphonic 
poems — or  to  the  opera  of  Lohengrin. 


From  my  Biary,  No.  7. 

June  30. — A  few  more  words  of  KcUstab  on  Mo- 
zart. He  has  been  recapitulating  the  music  of  that 
master,  which  on  occasion  of  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  was  given  in  Berlin.  There  were 
the  Symphonies  in  E  and  G  minor,  the  Overture  to 
the  "  Magic  flute,"  the  adagio  of  the  Quintet  in  G 
minor,  played  by  all  the  stringed  instruments  of  the 
orchestra,  the  piano-forte  concerto  in  D  minor,  at  the 


Symphony  Soir(5e ;  the  Ave  Venim  Corpus,  and  the 
Requiem  at  the  Sunday  Concerts,  the  droll  canons  at 
the  supper,  the  opera  Idcmene^is  in  the  opera  house, 
and  perhaps  other  music,  all  by  Mozart.  After  speak- 
ing of  these  performances,  and  saying  among  other 
things  what  I  gave  in  my  last  article,  Rellstab  con- 
cludes thus : 

"  From  the  experience  of  the  few  days,  which  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  great  genius, 
must  the  inconceivable  multitude  and  variety  of  his 
creations,  which  must  ever  till  us  with  new  wonder, 
strike  us  with  renewed  and  overwhelming  power. 
And  yet  how  small  a  portion  of  what  he  produced  was 
represented!  "VVe  see  with  astonishment  that  he  has 
afforded  us  such  a  variety  even  during  these  few  days, 
and  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that  for  a 
month  together,  every  evening  might  offer  us  a  con- 
cert of  Mozart  music,  without  repeating  a  piece  in 
any  case,  and  yet  every  performance  be  made  up  of 
music  graud  and  beautiful  to  a  wonderful  degree — 
music  too  of  every  character,  from  the  sublimest  to 
that  of  the  most  ludicrously  comic!  It  has  been  said 
— though  I  cannot  allow  it — that  Mozart,  in  some  di- 
rections, has  been  surpassed  by  other  great  masters  ; 
in  science,  power,  pure  beauty,  humor,  and  sublimity, 
by  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Beethoven.  If  so, 
still  no  one  has  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  all  the 
powers  of  the  great  composer.  Like  Theraistocles  at 
Salamis,  Mozart  must  have  the  first  prize,  because  all 
grant  him  at  least  the  second  place  in  all  branches  of 
the  art.  Still,  I  cannot  grant  this.  I  am  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  he,  if  he  did  not  in  all  directions  gain  the 
first  prize,  might  have  done  so,  had  there  been  occa- 
sion for  the  exertion  of  his  powers.  If  he,  of  his  own 
accord,  or  called  thereto  by  the  public,  had  really  en- 
tered into  the  contest  with  any  one  of  those  mighty 
men,  let  the  weapons  have  been  what  they  may,  he 
would  have  been  victorious,  like  the  divine  Achilles, 
over  all  the  powers  both  of  Greeks  and  Trojans." 

I  cannot  read  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  as  Rell- 
stab, without  feelings  of  the  highest  respect  for  them. 
I  have  heard  enough  of  Mozart's  works — Masses,  the 
Requiem,  Operas,  Chamber  music.  Songs,  Comicali- 
ties, &c.,  &c.,  to  be  impressed  fully  with  the  idea  that 
their  author  was  the  greatest  composer — the  greatest 
artist — that  ever  lived.  But  I  cannot  feel,  with  Rell- 
stab, that  he  could  have  composed  the  "  Messiah,"  or 
have  gone  so  out  of  himself  as  to  have  produced  a 
work  on  that  text,  which  should  have  equalled  Han- 
del's, in  its  sublime  yet  simple  grandeur.  Just  as  I 
cannot  conceive  of  Shakspeare,  under  any  possible 
circumstances,  having  written  "Paradise  Lost."  1 
can  but  feel  that  Handel  and  Beethoven  were  (not 
greater  musicians)  greater  men,  and  had  grander  feel- 
ings, sentiments,  emotions  to  express.  Handel,  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart — Milton,  Goethe,  Shakspeare — John 
Marshall,  Webster,  Clay — Mackintosh,  Burke,  Sher- 
idan— Rubens,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael — some  such 
parallel  seems  to  convey  the  idea — though  Handel 
and  Beethoven  were,  I  think,  greater  in  comparison 
with  Mozart,  than  Milton  and  Goethe  with  Shak- 
speare. 

It  is,  after  all,  mere  speculation  ;  and  speculation, 
too,  upon  a  point  as  to  w-hich  an  American  public  has 
never  had  the  means  of  judging. 

July  9. — I  have  been  looking  over  the  London 
"Notes  and  Queries  "  for  the  last  few  months,  and 
am  interested  to  find  that  "  old  100  "  has  -been  a  con- 
stant topic  of  discussion.  Mr.  Havergall's  idea  that 
this  tune  is  derived  from  the  Gregorian  music  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Dr.  Gauntlett  decides  to  be  absurd, 
both  from  the  introduction  of  the  hexachord  and 
from  the  rhythm — an  opinion,  (made  upon  other 
grounds),  expressed  in  my  letter  on  the  subject,  in 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  last  year. 

One  of  the  points  discussed  in  "  Notes  and  Que- 
ries "  is  whether  the  tune  be  of  Lutheran,  or,  in  any 
manner,  of  German  origin.  It  is  not.  This  denial  is 
founded  upon  these  facts  :  1st.  That  the  tune  is  utterly 
w'anting  in  all  the  characteristics  of  the  German  Cho- 
ral of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  2d.  That  there 
is  hardly  a  German  choral  book  from  the  date  of 
Luther's  first  publication,  down  to  the  time  when  our 
tune  was  sung  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland and  England,  that  I   have  not   examined  in 
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the  great  German  libraries,  without  finding  it,  and 
3d.  The  tune  was  first  printed  in  Germany,  at  Leip- 
zig, in  1573,  under  the  following  circumstances  :  Pro- 
fessor Lobwasser,  of  Kunigsberg,  obtained  a  copy  of 
Marot  &  Beza,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  that 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it,  that  he  translated  them  all  into  German,  re- 
taining the  French  metre  and  rhythm,  so  that  they 
might  be  sung  to  the  same  tunes.  And  his  book  in 
1573  first  gave  the  Old  Hundredth  to  his  countrymen. 
Let  me  make  a  few  '*  notes  "  on  the  main  question, 

1st. — The  original  publication  of  Marot  was  of 
thirty  psalms  only.  Afterward,  in  German,  he  added 
twenty  more,  and  these  fifty,  which  were  selected 
from  all  parts  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  comprised  all 
that  publication,  to  which  in  loiS  Calvin  wrote  a  pre- 
face. At  the  close  of  this  preface  Calvin  distinctly 
states  that  the  music  to  these  religious  poems  has 
been  "moderee,"  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  the  sacred 
words.  Now  this  word  '^moder^e"  I  understand  to 
mean  **  adapted,"  and  in  this  translation  I  am  sus- 
tained by  Winterfcld,  and  the  other  great  German 
authorities,  who  have  written  on  the  Choral  and 
Psalmody,     This  leads  me  to  my  second  **  note." 

2d. — The  object  Calvin  had  in  view  in  sanctioning 
the  psalms  of  Marot,  was  not  to  furnish  spiritual 
songs  for  public  worship,  but  as  Beza  declared  a  few 
years  later,  to  give  the  people  something  else  to  sing 
than  praises  of  their  mistresses  and  things  of  this 
world;  although  he  had  concluded  to  allow  them  also 
in  church.  In  fact,  the  psalms  were  translated  in 
the  metre  and  rhythm  of  popular  songs,  and  sung  to 
the  same  tunes.  Until  these  psalms  found  their  way 
into  the  public  worship  of  the  Protestants,  they  were 
sung  by  both  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  tunes  of  the  popular  songs  were  heard  in 
the  religious  worship  of  Calvin's  followers,  it  was 
made  the  most  of  by  the  Romish  clergy,  and  as  every 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history  knows,  Catholics  were 
forbidden  to  sing  the  psalms  of  Marot.  Florimond 
and  other  writers  of  that  day,  are  full  of  the  matter. 
Prima  facie,  then,  the  tunes  in  the  German  Psalters 
are  popular  airs  '*  moder(5es,"  so  as  to  suit  the  nature 
of  the  text. 

3d. — In  the  libraries  at  Berlin,  "Wolfenbiittel,  Leip- 
zig, Dresden,  Halle,  &c.,  are  many  copies  of  Marot's 
fifty  psalms,  which  I  have  examined  personally  or 
through  the  kindness  of  friends.  In  no  one  of  these 
have  I  found  any  tune  which  bears  any  resemblance 
to  the  one  in  question. 

4th. — It  first  appears  in  the  complete  collection  of 
Marot  Sc  Beza.  The  two  oldest  copies  I  have  seen 
are  at  Wolfenbiittel,  dated  respectively  1559  and 
15607  One  writer  in  '*  jS'otes  and  Queries,"  {Mr.  Geo. 
Offer),  says:  "The  first  printed  copy  of  it,  in  my 
possession,  is  in  the  French-German  Psalter,  the 
preface  to  which  says  : 

'Touchant  la  melodic,  il  a  sembld  le  nieilleur, 
qu'elle  fust  moder(?e,  en  la  sorte  que  nous  I'avons 
mise,  pour  emporter  poids  et  majeste  convenable  au 
suiet;  Et  mesme  pour  estre  propre  ii  chanter  en 
I'Eglise,  selon  qu'il  a  est^  dit.  De  Geneve,  ce  10.  de 
Juin,  15-13.' 

This  preface  was  written  by  Calvin.  See  Marsh's 
"Works.  The  Old  Hundredth  is  put  to  Psalm 
C  XXXIV.,  and  so  continued  in  subsequent  editions, 
of  which  I  have  those  of  Crespin,  1555;  Vincent, 
1562,"  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Gauntlett,  (in  Notes  and  Queries  for  May 
30th),  understands  Mr.  Offer  as  stating  that  he  has  a 
copy  of  the  tune  as  early  as  1543.  But  Mr.  Offer's 
language  does  not  state  that.  Fle  says  the  preface  is 
so  dated.  Now  this  preface,  with  the  date,  was  con- 
tinually printed  for  at  least  two  centuries  after  it  was 
written,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  He  has  a 
copy,  however,  of  1555,  which  is  four  years  earlier 
than  I  have  seen. 

5th.— The  tune,  both  by  my  own  researches  and  by 
Mr.  Offer's  copy,  first  appears,  as  said  above,  in  the 
collection  of  Marot  and  Beza.  It  moreover  appears 
invariably  to  the  134th  Psalm.  Now  this  psalm  was 
one  of  the  100  which  Beza  translated,  and  accordin^r 
to  Baum,  in  his  life  of  Beza,  the  poet  provided  for  the 
music  set  to  his  translations,  although  "Calvin  hatte 
schon  frliher  fUr  die  Musik  bei  den   ausgezeichnetern 


Meistcrn  jener  Zeit  gesorgt."  {Though  Calvin  had 
already  at  an  earlier  date  provided  for  the  music  from 
the  most  distinguished  masters  of  that  period.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Beza  had  popular  tunes 
"moderees"  for  his  psalms,  as  Calvin  had  had  for 
those  of  Marot,  and  that  the  tune  in  question  was 
one  of  them.  If  so,  it  made  its  first  appearance,  as 
we  have  said,  when  Beza's  100  translations  first  came 
out.     It  is  then  important  that  we  get  this  date. 

6th. — Oct.  1,  1550,  Beza  dates  his  preface  to  the 
''  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  **  the 
translation  of  the  psalms  which  I  now^  have  in  hand." 
In  1552-3  he  is  in  Lausanne  and  finishes  the  transla- 
tion. That  it  must  have  been  finished  before  the  end 
of  1553  is  clear  from  a  reference  which  he  makes  to 
King  Edward  VI.,  such  a  reference  as  shows  that  the 
young  head  of  Protestantism  was  still  alive.  Mr. 
Offer's  copy  of  the  Crespin  edition  gives  us  the  time 
within  two  years  after  Beza  finishes  the  translation. 

7tb. — As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Old  Hundredth  psalm  tune  was  not  one  of  the 
melodies  which  Calvin  caused  to  be  adapted  to  Marot's 
psalms,  but  was  one  which  Beza  employed  some  one 
to  adapt  to  the  134th  psalm,  as  translated  by  him. 
Dr.  Gauntlett  says,  "the  Geneva  edition  of  1564  has 
the  license  of  Gallatin  declaring  that  Guillaume  Franc 
is  the  author  of  all  the  tunes."  Query  :  Has  Dr.  G. 
seen  this  edition  ?  If  not,  does  he  not  get  his  infor- 
mation from  Bayle,  either  directly  or  Indirectly  ?  If 
from  Bayle,  he  will  find  upon  careful  examination 
that  Bayle's  authority  was  a  mmjt^scr^T?^  letter  from 
Professor  Constant  de  Rebecque,  of  Lausanne,  and 
that,  unless  this  Genevan  edition  of  1564  (should  it 
not  be  Strasbourg?)  can  be  examined,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  the  said  Franc,  except  from  Con- 
stant's letter.  I  stated  in  my  communication  last 
year,  that  L\idwig  Erk,  of  Berlin,  a  most  indefatigable 
laborer  in  this  field,  is  of  opinion,  that  Bayle  mistook 
another  name  for  Franc,  which  in  the  old  running 
hand  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  easily  happen. 
I  will  not  give  the  name  at  present,  as  it  is  a  subject 
to  which  I  hope  to  devote  some  time  by-and-bye  in 
the  proper  place.  If  Dr.  Gauntlett  can  really  show 
the  name  in  print  of  Guillaume  Franc,  a  musician^ 
earlier  than  the  publication  of  Bayle's  Dictionary,  he 
will  do  much  service  to  those  who  are  investigating 
the  subject  of  the  early  music  of  the  Protestant 
churches. 

8th. — If  our  tune  be  a  popular  melody  "  modert^e  " 
to  suit  a  sacred  subject,  can  it  not  somewhere  be 
found  ?  Every  student  of  the  history  of  the  Reform- 
ation knowshowconstant  was  the  intercourse  between 
the  learned  men  of  Geneva,  Lausanne  and  Basle, 
with  those  of  Holland,  Flanders  and  England.  At 
one  time  Geneva  seems  to  have  supplied  the  Protest- 
ants of  England  with  their  Bibles  and  Psalters.  The 
publications  of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Geneva  and 
London  were  interchanged  with  almost  the  same 
facility,  and  as  immediately  as  those  of  London  and 
Boston  or  New  York  are  now.  If  then  we  find  a 
book  of  "  Spiritual  Songs  "  printed  at  Antwerp  or 
Rotterdam  in  1540,  with  music,  we  are  justified  in 
looking  to  it  for  tunes  which  soon  after  appear  in 
Genevan  or  Strasburg  publications.  Now  in  Antwerp, 
in  the  year  1540,  appeared  such  a  work,  with  the 
title  of  *' Souter  Liedekins" — I  write  the  title,  as  I 
do  this  entire  article,  from  memory,  my  books  and 
notes  being  in  Germany — which  I  take  to  mean 
"  Sauber  Liederchen"  or  '*  Pure  Songs."  This  book 
is  professedly  published  to  give  the  common  people 
pure  words  to  sing  to  their  common  song  tunes,  and 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  church.  In  this 
book  is  to  be  found  the  tune  which  I  have  no  doubt 
was  "moder<5e  "  by  Beza  or  his  musical  assistants, 
and  set  to  the  134th  Psalm.  Probably  Dr.  Gauntlett, 
can  find  the  "  Sonter  Liedekins  "  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  if  so,  his  opinion  is  earnestly  asked  upon 
the  correctness  of  my  conjecture.  If  it  prove  correct, 
Rev.  Mr.  Llavergall's  theory  falls  at  once  to  tho 
ground,  for  no  one  can  have  devoted  even  so  little 
study  as  the  present  writer  to  the  secular  music  of  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century,  without  seeing  that  it 
never  was  borrowed  from  the  Gregorian  chants  of  the 
priests  at  the  altar. 


New  York,  July  6. — The  only  musical  event 

worth  recording,  is  the  opening  of  the  summer  opera 
season,  hy  Mme.  L\  Grange,  assisted  by  the  old 
favorites,  Brignoli,  Amodio  and  Coletti.  La 
Grange,  previous  to  announcing  this  operatic  enter- 
prise, went  through  the  usual  silly  humbug  of  giving 
"farewell  concerts,"  previous  to  her  departure  for 
Europe ;  it  was  even  stated  that  she  hart  engaged 
passage  in  the  steamer  of  the  24th  of  June.  Why 
is  it  that  respectable  artists  must  descend  to  these 
little  shallow  frauds  to  attract  an  audience? 

However,  whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  the 
management  of  the  La  Grange  Concerts,  her  ope- 
ratic enterprise  is  worthy  mII  praise.  La  Grange  ap- 
peared last  Monday  evening  in  I  Piiritam,  with 
Brignoli  as  Arturo,  Amodio  as  Riccardo,  and  Coletti 
as  Georgio.  The  opera  went  off  extremely  well, 
the  house  being  crowded,  and  generous  in  applause. 
La  Grange  appeared  as  youthful  as  ever,  and  sang 
the  polacca  ;  Son  vergin  rezzoza,  as  she  alone  can  do 
it,  receiving  an  unanimous  encore.  Elvira  is  one 
of  her  best  charaters,  yet  in  some  respects  she  falls 
far  behind  Grisi  in  the  same  role.  Bellini  wrote  this 
opera  for  Grisi,  and  certainly  no  one  living  could 
sing  it  with  such  effect ;  the  mad  scene  in  this  opera 
was  in  my  opinion.  tl*e  most  wonderful  of  Grisi's 
performances  in  Ameri<'a,  while  in  the  scene,  where 
Elvira  first  sees  her  lover  departing  with  Queen 
Henrietta,  Grisi  sang  with  a  sweet  childish  pathos, 
which  La  Grange  has  never  equalled.  Again  in  the 
polacca,  I  have  before  alluded  to,  Grisi,  though  she 
could  not  begin  to  vocalize  it  as  wonderfully  as  her 
successor,  yet  sang  it  with  an  abandon,  a  girlish  play- 
fulness, that  was  even  more  delightful  than  La 
Grange's  wondrous  vocal  gymnastics.  La  Grange 
sings  it  to  the  audience, sings  it  miraculously,  and  is 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fict.  Grisi,  a  gay,  ha|ipy 
young  girl,  in  childish  playfulness,  fastens  her  bridal 
veil  on  the  head  of  the  Queen,  and  as  she  arranges 
its  flowing  drapery,  her  simple  heart  gushes  fortli  in 
bird-like  warbling.  Ob  !  Grisi  in  that  character  was 
more  than  wonderful — she  was  divine. 

However,  evei\ybodv  is  not  Grisi — a  very  profound 
observation,  witli  which  I  will  leave  la  Diva,  and  re- 
turn to  La  Grange. 

On  Wednesday',  this  latter  prima  donna  made  her 
second  appearance  this  season  as  Norma — a  role 
which,  though  physically  unfitted  for  her,  she  ren- 
ders with  surprising  effect.  Norma  i.s  so  familiar, 
that  to  talk  of  its  musical  beauties  would  be  absurd. 
But  what  a  relief  it  is  to  turn  from  the  glorious  pas- 
sion-music of  Verdi  to  the  simple  grandeur  of 
Bellini!  From  Trovaiore  to  Norma,  what  a  change! 
I  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  Verdi,  but  still 
I  am  not  alone  in  the  thought  that  he  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Meyerbeer,  the  greatest  living  compo- 
ser, [Rossini  being  as  good  as  dead].  His  operas 
afford  me,  at  the  time,  more  ecstatic  pleasure  than 
those  of  any  other  composer;  yet  when  I  hear  the 
grand  music  of  Norma,  my  conscience  reproves  me 
for  ever  having  been  bewitched  by  the  serenades  of 
the  Troubadour.  To  hear  Bellini  after  Verdi,  is 
like  ibe  sensations  of  the  traveller  who,  after  moving 
through  splendid  gotliic  cathedrals,  till  his  eyes  are 
wearied  with  the  pointed  arches,  the  ornamented  pil- 
lars, the  stained  windows,  and  the  ornate  decora- 
tions, comes  suddenly  upon  a  calm,  chaste  Grecian 
temple,  standing  by  tlie  sea-shore  in  its  simple  grand- 
eur, free  from  intricate  ornament,  yet  when  unadorn- 
ed, adorned  the  most. 

Norma  is  fast  becoming  a  classic  in  operatic  litera- 
ture. It  is  one  of  those  things  of  beauty,  which  as 
Keats  says,  are  a  "joy  forever."  I  sometimes  think  ' 
what  an  awful  void  would  be  left  in  the  musical 
world,  if  the  name  and  works  of  Bellini  alone  were 
blotted  out  of  existence.     Imagine  an  operatic   rep- 
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ertoire  without  a  Noi-ma,  a  Sonnambula  or  a  PuritanU 
Let  people  and  newspaper  critics  call  these  operas 
"  hacknied  "  or  old.  So  are  Sliakspeare,  Byron,  and 
even  the  Bible  itself,  old  and  "hacknied."  We  are 
familiar  with  their  contents,  and  love  them  not  the 
less  because  they  are  familiar.  And  I  hope  and 
expect,  that  in  a  few  years  the  miserable  cackling 
against  Verdi  will  cease,  and  that  he  will  be  allowed 
his  proper  position  just  below  Bellini — a  name  only 
a  little  lower  than  an  angel. 

While  writing  about  Bellini,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
conversation  with  an  Italian  gentleman,  who  was 
once  acquainted  with  the  gifted  Sicilian.  "  He  was," 
said  he,  "  a  sad-looking,  pale  young  man,  with  a 
light-blue  eye  and  fla.xen  hair.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  Italian  in  his  appearance.  In  disposition  he 
was  mild  and  amiable,  and  was  altogether  one  of 
those  few  beings,  who  seem  to  be  angels,  that  visit 
the  earth  for  a  little  while,  bestow  happiness  on  man- 
kind, and  then  return  to  his  real  home."  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  angel  could  bestow  more  bless- 
ings on  us  than  has  Bellini,  in  that  wondrous  trinity 
of  operas — Nomia^  Sonnambula  and  Puritani. 

Trovator. 
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Audi  alteram  partem. —  Our  readers 
know  how  often  and  how  bitterly  we  have  been 
reproached  for  our  strong  preference  of  German 
to  Italian  music,  (or  rather  say  our  preference  of 
men  like  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn — and 
Tve  might  add  Cherubini  and  even  Kossini,  both 
Jtaliann — to  men  like  Verdi,  Donizetti  and  Bel- 
lini) ;  how  often  we  have  been  called  unfair  to 
the  Italian  school  and  its  admirers.  They  also 
know  how  often  we,  in  answer  to  these  com- 
plaints from  that  large  class  of  our  friends  who 
think  the  Italian  operas  now  in  vogue  almost  the 
acme  of  all  musical  inspiration  and  perfection, 
have  said  :  We  write  as  we  see  it  and  as  we  feel 
it,  nor  can  we  honestly  do  otherwise  ;  nor  can 
the  truth  be  reached  e.xcept  by  the  sincere  ren- 
dering of  every  one's  experience ;  if  our  taste 
harmonizes  not  with  your  taste,  if  our  experien- 
ces, our  judgments  contradict  your  own,  if  we 
test  the  worth  of  musical  productions  by  a  differ- 
ent criterion  from  yours,  we  cannot  help  it ;  but 
in  the  spirit  of  all  fairness  we  invite  you  to  place 
your  experience,  your  reasons  side  by  side  with 
ours  in  our  own  columns,  provided  you  can  make 
a  courteous,  readable  and  clever  statement  of 
your  side  of  the  question  ;  and  in  the  two  last- 
named  qualifications  we  have  no  doubt  you  will 
often  have  the  advantage  over  us,  which  we  will 
gladly  suffer  to  appear.  We  on  our  side  know 
that  we  are  strengthened  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  most  great  musicians,  of  the  Mendels- 
sohns,  and  even  of  Kossini.  You  on  the  other 
hand  can  with  more  confidence  than  we,  put  it  to 
popular  vote,  and  appeal  to  the  applause  or  cold- 
ness of  miscellaneous  audiences,  to  the  admira- 
tions of  the  young  and  the  "unscientifically" 
musical,  as  you  love  to  term  them.  Verdi  stirs 
your  blood,  Bellini  melts  you  to  tenderness  and 
tears ;  you  appeal  to  your  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  they  say  Amen !  We  too,  perchance,  in 
yotinger  days,  have  known  the  same  experience, 
but  we  have  lived,  as  we  think,  to  know  more  ; 
and  in  this  more,  to  find  ourselves  in  nearer  and 
nearer  accordance  with  the  world's  judgment,  in 


the  long  run,  with  what  the  ivorld  has  decided, 
(in  spite  of  the  popularities  of  time  and  place,) 
about  the  essential,  solid,  lasting  preiiminence  of 
the  Handels,  Bachs,  Mozarts,  Beethovens,  as  well 
as  of  the  Shakspeares,  Miltons,  Raphaels,  who 
are  none  the  less  stars  first  in  magnitude  and 
glory  because  at  any  time  meteors  and  rockets 
catch  the  popular  eye  more  readily.  But  we  have 
said :  speak  for  yourselves,  and  let  us  hear  both 
sides,  all  sides  of  the  matter.  And  more  than 
that,  it  has  been  our  editorial  policy  to  copy  from 
all  able  quarters  opinions,  however  various  and 
contradictory,  about  the  musical  notabilities  of 
the  day,  trusting  that  the  mere  comparison  of 
views  may  prove  instructive,  while  reserving  to 
ourselves  the  right  to  differ  or  accept,  or  criticize 
with  utmost  freedom. 

But  we  are  pursuing  the  matter  farther  than 
we  meant.  Our  present  object  simply  was  to 
refer  to  the  letter  in  another  column  of  our  young 
and  lively  New  York  correspondent  "  Trovator," 
who  is  brim-full  of  Verdi  and  Bellini,  of  whom 
he  writes  sincerely  and  heartily,  and  whose 
opinions,  while  they  never  can  be  confounded 
with  those  that  give  the  prevailing  editorial  tone 
to  this  Journal,  are  welcome  to  a  place  in  it, 
where  they  shall  speak  for  themselves,  and  doubt- 
less with  much  more  accejstance  to  one  class  of 
our  readers  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do.  It  is 
our  misfortune,  perhaps, — one  in  which  we  have 
much  good  company — that  we  cannot  find  Verdi's 
passion  music  "  glorious,"  nor  Norma  "  classical." 
We  are  denied  too  the  luxury  of  revelling  in  that 
fine  analogy  of  Gothic  architecture,  when  we 
think  of  Verdi.  The  "  frozen  music "  (to  use 
Mme.  De  Stael's  phrase)  of  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture, is  palpably  of  the  fugue  type,  and  more  in 
the  genius  of  old  Bach  than  Verdi.  Nor  do 
the  florid  sentimental  warblings  of  Norma  seem 
to  us  at  all  suggestive  of  the  chaste  simplicity  of 
Grecian  temples.  Nor  do  we  shudder  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  those  great  lyric  lights.  Should 
some  meteoric  Wagner  or  other  musical  comet 
strike  both  the  Verdi  and  Bellini  operas  out  of 
existence,  we  could  contemplate  without  more 
dismay  than  when  we  part  with  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  one  tract  of  country  on  a  journey ; 
rich  in  the  thought  of  nobler  treasures  left,  how 
could  we  feel  the  awful  void  our  correspondent 
speaks  of  Blot  out  many  such  stars,  and  the 
musical  firmament  still  shines  above  us,  infinitely 
beautiful,  significant  and  glorious. 


The  German  Saengerfest  again. — The 
brief  letter  of  a  Philadelphia  correspondent,  as 
well  as  the  fuller  report  of  the  late  Festival, 
which  we  copied  from  the  Muaical  Reineio,  were 
severe  upon  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Wollsie- 
fer,  and  ascribed  to  that  cause  many  of  the  im- 
perfections of  the  performances,  both  choral  and 
orchestral.  We  have  since  learned  that  there  is 
by  no  means  wanting  another  side  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  we  are  very  happy  to  present  it.  The 
strictures  were  mainly  two.  First,  a  tendency  to 
take  the  tempi  too  slow  in  the  orchestral  pieces. 
With  regard  to  this  we  understand  that  there  were 
different  opmious  among  musicians,  as  there 
always  are  upon  this  question.  Temperaments 
differ ;  impatient,  ardent  youth  and  sober  age 
are  almost  always  at  issue  on  such  points.  The 
testimony  of  even  great  men  is  not  uniform : 
Beethoven  complained  often  that  his  movements 
were  taken  too  fast,   even   when   nothing  had 


caught  the  rapid  rate  peculiar  to  our  "  fast "  age; 
Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fond  of  in- 
dulging in  an  extreme  rapidity  ;  he  had  the  humor 
of  it,  and  made  all  sound  clear  and  perfect  in 
that  way,  where  others  would  have  huddled  and 
scrambled  through  with  much  confusion.  The 
Philadelphia  conductor  we  understand  to  be  one 
of  those  staid,  earnest,  quiet  musicians,  of  an 
older  school,  and  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
who  thinks  distinctness  the  first  requisite  in  every 
large  combined  performance.  Possibly  he  may 
err  upon  the  right  side  and  sacrifice  too  much  to 
that ;  but  we  know  it  is  far  more  common  to  err 
upon  the  other  side  and  hurry  a  piece  of  music 
through  at  a  mad  rate. 

The  other  criticism  was :  want  of  care  in  the 
rehearsals  (of  the  choral  pieces).  We  under- 
stand there  was  another  and  more  serious  draw- 
back ;  and  that  was  the  want  of  preparation  and 
competency  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  singers  when  they  came  together.  There  was 
but  one  general  rehearsal,  and  that  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  conductor,  who  prolonged  that  one 
to  four  hours.  Of  a  thousand  or  more  singers, 
who  were  then  present,  not  three  hundred,  we 
are  told,  actually  sang,  or  could  go  through  all 
the  pieces  with  any  kind  of  correctness,  to  say 
nothing  of  expression.  Certainly  a  poor  chance 
for  a  leader  to  do  much  !  The  great  difficulty- 
complained  of  in  the  Deutsche  Masik-Zeitung, 
(the  Philadelphia  organ  of  the  German  Maenner- 
chore  especially),  both  in  this  and  in  most  previ- 
ous gatherings  of  the  kind,  has  been  that  of  get- 
ting the  separate  clubs  and  societies  to  thoroughly 
practice  the  Festival  pieces  before  they  leave 
their  homes ;  too  many  flock  to  the  Festival  for  a 
good,  jolly  time,  under  the  name  of  music,  and 
do  not  take  the  pains  to  make  it  truly  musical. 
The  Philadelphia  Zeitung,  under  the  editorship 
of  this  same  Mr.  WoUsiefer,  has  labored  earnestly 
and  ably  for  a  year  past,  to  correct  this  evil  and 
inspire  the  right  spirit  into  all  the  numerous  sing- 
ing clubs  of  Germans.  No  doubt  the  evil  now 
so  clearly  fi>lt,  will  be  corrected. 


A  Chance  to  do  a  good  thing  for  Music. 
We  cannot  help  copying,  with  fullest  and  heartiest 
endorsement,  the  following  suggestion  of  the  Boston 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Musical  World. 
Surely  the  need  has  only  to  be  known  in  the  right 
quarters,  and  a  life's  excellent  labor  will  not  be 
allowed  to  go  unfinished  for  the  want  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds. 

Listening  yesterday  to  the  choir  just  now  conduct- 
ed by  my  friend,  A.  W.  T.,  the  well-known  "Diarist" 
of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  I  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  some  Croesus  who  was  casting  about  for  a 
good  thing  to  do  with  his  surperfluous  money,  would 
so  devote  a  few  hundreds  out  of  his  abundance  as  to 
enable  this  industrious  laborer  in  the  field  of  musi- 
cal literature  to  prosecute  and  complete  the  work 
to  which  he  has  given  much  of  the  best  3'cars  of  his 
life  to  accomplish;  a^/ that  could  be  spared  from  the 
mere  drudgery  necessary  for  the  getting  a  supply  of 
daily  bread.  You  know  I  refer  to  his  unfinished  Life 
of  liecihoven.  A  true  life  ot  this  great  master  is 
yet  to  be  given  to  the  world  ;  and  here  it  is,  half  fin- 
ished, the  result  of  years  of  painstaking,  laborious 
investigation,  animated  by  a  reverence  and  love  of 
the  work  and  of  its  subject  that  should  promise  the 
best  results.  The  unwearying  perseverance  and  dil- 
igence that  mark  the  various  contributions  of  this 
writer  to  our  musical  literature,  ensure  the  most 
careful  minuteness  of  investigation,  while  the  pleas- 
ing and  graceful  style  in  which  he  gives  the  results 
of  his  researches  to  the  public,  are  very  fiimiliar  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Music,  published  here, 
and  make  it  certain  that  the  book  would  be  full  of 
pleasant  reading.  It  seems  to  nie  a  pity  that  such 
perseverance  and  industry  should,  for  the  lack   of  a 
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litlle  mntfi-iiil  aid,  come  to  nothing,  and  tliattlie  lim- 
ited means  of  the  wrirer,  made  less  by  the  claims  of 
seriously  impiiirid  healih,  should  prevent  the  com- 
pletion of  a  labor  that  is  so  far  advanced.  0  Croe- 
sus, whoever  you  may  be,  llie  money  that  you  may 
squander  on  a  mirror,  or  a  carpet,  or  a  horse,  wouH 
send  much  happiness  into  a  heart  that  must  some 
times  be  wearied  by  continned  disappointment,  by 
makinii'  possil)lc  the  completion  of  a  long  cherished 
undertaking.  You  would  be  the  means  of  giving  to 
the  world  a  Book,  not  a  sensation  novel,  (we  have 
scores  of  juch,  and  another  one  more  would  he  litlle 
gain  to  the  world),  but  one  of  the  books  that  are 
books, as  Charles  Lamb  says,  that  will  treat  a  great 
subject,  I  think,  as  a  great  subject  deserves,  and 
would  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  thousands  of  readers, 
and  have  a  long  life.  Do  this,  Croesus,  and  ycu 
shall  have  the  surname,  Maecenas! 

I  have  seen  a  list  headed  by  some  names  of  a 
world-wide  reputation,  who  have  pledged  generous 
sums  to  promote  this  undertaking,  and  enable  the 
author  to  return  to  Europe  and  complete  his  investi- 
gations: for,  it  is  there,  obviously,  that  all  the  mate- 
rials exist  and  must  be  sought  for.  Has  no  one  else 
a  stray  hundred  dollars  to  devote  to  so  good  an  end? 
And  will  not  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music 
here  be  the  banker  for  his  correspondent,  for  his 
faithful  Diarist?  Most  certainly  he  will,  and  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  this  desira- 
ble and  permanent  investment,  that  neither  bears 
nor  bulls  can  move  a  hair's  breadth  up  or  down. 

We  hold  the  paper  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
graph, and  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  addition  of 
a  few  good  names  to  it,  as  well  as  to  do  whatever  in 
us  lies,  in  furtherance  of  an  enterprise  so  worthy  the 
support  of  all  the  musical.  It's  failure  for  want  of 
means  would  be  a  loss  which  Music  cannot  well 
afford  to  bear. 


"Worcester,  Mass. — A  series  of  cheap  concerts 
for  the  people  have  been  instituted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mechanics'  Association,  in  their  splendid  new 
hall.  They  are  called  "Ten  cent  concerts,"  and 
packages  of  twelve  tickets  are  sold  for  a  dollar.  The 
performances  are  by  Fiske's  Cornet  Band,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  best  vocal  talent  of  the  city.  "We  arc  glad 
to  hear  they  are  successful ;  they  must  certainly  do 
good.     The  Palladbim  of  the  6th  says  : 

The  second  of  the  people's  concerts  was  very  well 
attended,  the  particular  attraction  seeming  to  be  the 
performances  announced  by  the  choir  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Hill's  church,  although  people  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that  the  best  way  of  "hearing  the  band,  of  an 
evening,  is,  to  take  a  scat  or  a  promenade  in  our 
pleasant  Hall,  in  preference  to  standing  upon  a 
crowded  sidewalk  to  hear  the  music  resound  from 
opposite  brick  walls  or  "cut  capers"  of  echoes  around 
the  corners.  Our  citizens  are  fast  awaking  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  '■  cheap  concert"  movement, 
and  we  think  it  has  now  a  firm  hold  upon  us,  and  one 
which  we  cannot  regret.  People  of  educated  musical 
taste  can  hardly  expect  to  be  satisfied  with  the  entire 
programme  for  an  evening  ;  but  the  entertainment  is 
not  offered  to  them  in  particular,  and  they  must  there- 
fore content  themselves  in  witnessing  the  pleasure  of 
others,  and  in  hailing  with  satisfaction  any  sign  of  the 
advancement  of  the  popular  taste  towar'ds  the  high 
standard,  as  evinced,  for  instance,  in  the  occasional 
announcement  of  Joslyn's  band,  at  the  "Bay  State" 
concerts,  of  selections  from  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
&c.  _  Decidedly  the  best  performance  on  the  second 
evening  was  the  cavatina  from  Lvcia,  which  was 
deservedly  encored.  Arbuckle  gave  another  of  his 
expressively  played  cornet  solos,  and  the  choir  above 
mentioned  sang  the  "Tramp  Chorus"  and  the  famed 
terzetto  from  Attila,  both  of  which  were  well  sung, 
although  there  was  a  complaint  of  the  general  effect 
being  marred  by  the  predominance  of  the  tenor  over 
the  other  parts— which  is  the  only  fault  that  can  be 
found  with  the  singing  of  this  well-trained  choir.  An 
"  intennission  for  promenade"  was  wisely  set  down  in 
the  bills;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  find  it  generallv 
observed. 

Faemington,  Conn,  — The  Fourth  of  July  week 
does  not  often  offer  in  a  New  England  village,  music 
of  the  kind  set  down  in  the  following  programmes. 
But  there  is  a  Female  Seminary  in  Farmington,  where 
music  is  made  a  matter  of  much  attention,  and  we 
reported  last  year  of  a  flying  visit  made  there  by  the 
Mason  and  Bergmann  Quartet  party  from  New 
York.  Last  week  the  visit  was  repeated,  only  with- 
out Mr.  Bergmann,  who  was  engaged  with  the  Ger- 
man Opera  in   Philadelphia,  but  with  his  place  as 


violoncellist  supplied  by  Mr.  Brannes.  They  gave 
two  classical  concerts,  to  an  audience  composed  most- 
ly of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Seminary,  who  listened 
with  delight  and  "  with  the  closest  attention  and 
understanding  apparently"  to  the  selections,  espe- 
cially to  the  stringed  quartets  of  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann, &c.     Here  are  the  programmes  : 

Wednesday,  July  1. 

1— Quartet  No.  10,  in  D.  Fir,'^tmovcDH;nt,  { AIleKretto,)  Mozart 

ftltssrs.  Tlioniiis.  Moseiitba!,  Matzka  autl  ISrauDefl. 

2_  \  (I.  Sehnsucht  inn  Mi-eie, \ViIlmera 

j  b.  Zum  \\'iutiTm'ir('hen Dieyschock 

Mr.  U'illiam  Mascn. 

3— Fantasia,  "  Somnamhula," Artot 

Mr.  'I'heodnre  Thomas. 
4— Sonata  in  G,  op,  13,  Piano  and  Violin,. . .  Anton  Rubinstein 

Messrs.  Mason  und  Thomas. 
5 — Quartet,  No.  1,  in  A  minor,  op  41, R.  Schumann 

Thursday,  July  2. 

1— Quartet,  in  F  minor,  op.  95,  No.  11, Beethoven 

I  a.  Yalse  de  Salon, \Vm.  Mason 
6,  Si  oi.^eau  j'e:ai:i,  1  r,,    ,  „         i.. 

a  toi  je  volerais,  r'"'^" ^^''"''^'^ 

Mr.  William  Mapon- 
3— Quartet,  in  D  minor.  Second  niovemeut,  (Andante 

and  Viiriat.ioii;^.) Franz  Schubert 

4— Andiinte  and  Variations,  o]).  46,  for  two  pianos.  Schumann 
Messr.'!.  Henry  0.  Timm  and  William  Mason. 

5 — Morceau  de  Salon,  "  Reverie," Vieuxtemps 

Mr.  Theodore  Tlioma.s 
6 — Quartet,  in  E  ilat  mnjor,  op.  47,  for  Piano.  Violin, 

Viola  and  Vinlonrello .Robert  Schumann 

Messrs,  Miison.  Thomas,  Matzka  and  Brannes. 

St.  Louis,  Mo, — Corradi-Setti  and  his  large  corps 
operatique,  with  Vestva^i  as  a  special  star,  commenced 
an  opera  season  at  the  Varieties  theatre,  St.  Louis,  on 
the  12th  ult.,  with  the  opera  of  Lncrezia  Borgia, 
Carnnti  being  the  Lncrezla,  Maccaferri  the  Gennaro, 
Setti  the  Duke,  and,  of  course,  the  Vestvali  in  her 
sunerb  rule  of  Orsini.  There  was  every  prospect  of  a 
brilliant  season  of  some  weeks. 


PniLABELPHiA.  —  Fitzcjerahl,  for  the  4th  inst.,  fur- 
nishes the  following  items. 

The  Aeademy  of  Music. — This  splendid  establish- 
ment re-opens  this  ("Wednesdav)  evening  with  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Promenade  Concerts,  on  the  plan 
of  those  given  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  bv  Jullien,  and 
in  Paris  by  the  celebrated  Musard.  The  parquette 
and  stage  are  floored  over,  and,  hy  the  use  of  innu- 
merable flowering  plants,  are  made  to  represent  a  vast 
garden,  with  urns,  vases,  statues,  and  candelabra, 
windins:  paths  and  charming  vistas  of  rural  beauty. 
The  orchestra  will  be  the  same  that  has  given  unlimited 
satisfaction  dnrino:  the  German  Opera  season,  and  will 
be  led  by  Carl  Bergmann,  who  has  achieved  such  a 
popularity  among  our  musical  critics  by  his  careful 
conducting,  thorough  drilling  and  admirable  judg- 
ment. Among  the  vocalists  engaged  to  add  additional 
attraction  to  this  enterprise,  appear  the  names  of 
Madame  Johnnnsen,  Miss  Caroline  Rltchinrrs.  Herr 
Pickaneser,  Mr.  Frazer  and  Sitr.  Amodio,  Notwith- 
standing the  Kreat  expense  of  this  series,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  place  the  admission  at  the  low 
price  of  twenty-five  cents,  in  order  that  all  may  be 
able  to  visit  the  Academy  and  enjoy  an  economical 
amusement  of  the  most  refined  description. 

Drein*s  Naiional  Theatre. — On  Monday  the  popular 
English  Opera  troupe,  consisting  of  the  beautiful  Miss 
Rosalie  Durand,  the  lovelv  Miss  Georgina  Hodson, 
and  the  handsome  Messrs.  Frederick  Lyster  and  Frank 
Trevor,  made  their  appearance  in  "The  Daughter  of 
the  Regiment,"  assisted  by  the  regular  company.  On 
Tuesday  was  performed  "Sonnambula,"  an  English 
Opera  with  an  Italian  name.  The  success  of  this 
company  at  the  National  is  undoxibted.  The  beauty 
of  the  ladies  and  the  merit  of  the  singing  will  attract 
all  connoisseurs  in  loveliness  and  music. 

"  Sonnambula"  was  sung  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit 
and  vivacity. 


We  oomplcte  to-day  tlie  Thnps  report  of  the  great 
Handel  Festival  in  London.  It  appears  that  it  was 
eminently  suecessfnl  in  a  financial  point  of  view. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  extensive  lihrary 
of  works  relating  to  music,  which  has  been  collected 
with  great  pains  by  Mr.  Albrecht,  late  of  the 
Germania  Society.  He  now  wishes  to  dispose  of  it. 
A  classified  catalogue  of  the  works  is  in  our  hands, 
bearing  the  names  of  76  works  upon  the  History  of 
Music,  ,56  Biographies,  .37  Musical  Dictionaries,  1.3 
works  upon  Acoustics,  &c.,  55  Elementary  and  The- 
oretic, 45  on  Theory  of  Composition,  54  Instruction 
hooks  for  Voice  and  instruments,  24  Essavs  on 
Musical  Expression,  95  Musical  Tales,  Novels,  &c., 
31  series  of  Musical  Journals,  20  polemical  and   sa- 


tirical writings,  and  12  Reports  of  Musical  Societies; 
in  all  518  works  in  745  volumes.  These  works  are 
in  English,  German,  French  and  Latin,  and  include 
a  great  deal  that  is  very  rare  and  valuable.  Mr. 
Albrccht  has  also  an  interesting  collection  of  Auto- 
graphs of  celebrated  composers,  to  the  number  of  50 
or  more,  containing  letters,  signatures,  musical 
fragments  or  entire  pieces  from  Beethoven,  Cramer, 
Hummel,  Mozart,  Paer,  Liszt,  Rossini,  Spohr,  and 
others,  of  which  we  have  a  descriptive  catalogue. 
The  price  of  the  collection  is  S50. 

Fry,  of  the  Tribune,  says  of  Mme.  Lagrange  and 
another  of  her  troupe: 

The  climate  of  Havana  and  of  New  Orleans  has 
improved  even  her  voice.  Mme.  La  Grange  in  the 
air  from  Sonnambula  blended  her  almost  inexhaustible 
resources  of  artistical  vocalization  with  a  deep  and 
moving  expression  of  feeling,  not  for  a  long  time 
before  beard  by  the  music-loving  pulilic.  In  the 
whole  concert  she  was  ably  sustained  by  Miss  Simon, 
whose  voice,  full  of  snavity,  freshness  and  expansion, 
gives  promise  of  a  brilliant  artistic,  future.  It  is 
Cincinnati  that  sends  this  blossom  of  its  soil. 

One  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  spealis  thus  warmly 
of  the  recent  performance  of  the  tenor,  Pickaneser, 
of  the  German  opera,  in  the  pan  of  Lionel  in 
Flotow's  Martha: 

His  opening  song — well  known  by  its  English  title 
of  "  When  I  left  those  scenes  of  childhood" — caused 
one  of  tliose  thundering  demonstrations  of  delight 
which  Pliiladelpbians  are  noted  for  lavishing  on  the 
first  stanzas  of  favorite  airs — (the  Lucrezia  Brindisi, 
for  instance.)  There  was  a  desperate  attempt  m:\de 
to  encore  this  first  verse,  but  the  music  proceeded — 
at  least,  it  is  to  he  presumed  that  it  did — for  the 
orchestra  could  not  he  heard  in  consequence  of  the 
applause.  The  second  strophe  excited  a  similar 
furore,  and  the  entire  composition  had  to  be  repeated. 
It  was  an  enthusiasm  far  greater  than  that  produced 
by  the  favorite  "  Libiamo"  of  La  Traviata,  and  the 
question  is  naturally  put  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
remarkal}|e  manifestation  of  delight;  fortunately  a 
simple  answer  will  sufl!ice — the  beauty  of  the  air,  the 
perfection  of  the  singing,  and  a  B  flat  given  with 
wonderful  force  and  sweetness  in  the  chest  voice  of 
this  excellent  tenor.  Pickaneser  did  not  suffer  the 
impression  thus  made  to  be  eft^aced  by  his  subsequent 
efforts;  be  exerted  himself  to  do  his  best,  and  cheered 
by  the  plaudits  of  an  audience  more  than  usually 
demonstrative,  he  achieved  success  after  success  in 
every  act,  reaching  a  fine  climax  in  tlie  mad  duet  of 
Act  Fourth,  where  his  acting  was  almost  as  good  as 
his  singing.  We  have  heard  a  great  many  operas,  in 
diflferent  cities,  by  various  troupes  and  in  divers 
language,  but  we  have  no  recollection  of  any  tenor 
having  caused  so  much  enthusiasm,  or  of  having 
sung  with  more  vigor,  more  taste  or  more  expression 
than  this  unpretending  young  German. 

The  same  writer  adds,  speaking  of  the  Company 
as  a  whole  : 

Now,  the  musical  world  has  found  out  the  good 
qualities  of  this  unpresnining  troupe.  The  German 
Company  is  no  longer  mentioned  with  a  prejudiced 
sneer  and  a  contemptuous  siirug  of  the  shoulders; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  admired  and  patronized,  in  spite 
of  beat,  storm,  wind  and  counter  attractions.  So 
general  is  the  appreciation,  that  a  subscription  paper 
has  been  circulated  among  our  merchants  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  Company,  lor  twenty  nights,  in  the 
autumn,  with  .sotne  additional  voices,  and  we  are  told 
that  within  a  very  few  days  several  thousand  dollars 
have  been  pledged.  This  is  a  prniscwortby  encour- 
agement of  Mr.  Bcrgmiinn's  meritorious  enterprise, 
and  we  are  proud  of  l'hiladel|)hia  for  recognizing  the 
deserts  of  a  troupe  that  could  not  he  sustained 
profitably  in  New  York. 

"  Stella,"  in  one  of  her  pleasant  "  Suburban 
Letters"  in  the  Worcester  Palladium,  is  severe  on  the 
feminine  passion  for  display  in  dress  and  concludes 
with  the  following  remark: 

The  family  that  showily  parades  out  of  the  door  on 
a  Sunday's  morning  to  see  and  be  seen,  we  may 
safely  'guess"  has  neitlier  Harprr  or  Putnam  on  its 
table,  to  say  notliing  of  tlie  Art  Journal,  the  Crai/on, 
Dvvight's  journal  of  Music,  or  any  of  these  almost 
priceless  refiners  of  the  taste  of  a  reading  community; 
which,  after  all,  owe  the  greater  part  of  their  support 
to  people  of  limited  means,  who  live  for  themselves 
and  their  consciences,  and  not  for  the  world  and  its 
opinions. 
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An  exchange  says: — 'A  few  Sundays  ago,  at  one 
of  the  Brooklyn  churches,  the  choir  sang  a  hymn  to 
a  tune  which  comes  in  as  follows : — '  My  poor  pol — 
my  poor  pol — my  poor  polUucd  heart.'  Another  line 
received  the  following  rendering — 'And  in  the  pi — 
and  in  the  pi — and  in  the  pious  he  delights.'  And 
still  another  was  sung— 'And  take  thy  pil — and  take 
thy  pil — and  take  thy  pilgrim  home.'" 

A  TENOR  SINGER,  who  reads  music  at  first  sight, 
and  who  has  buen  Solo-Tenore  for  two  years  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church,  28th  Street,  New  York,  eelebrated  for  its 
mu.«ical  performances,  wants  a  situation  in  a  ]3o3ton  Church. 
Please  apply  at  the  oflice  of  this  paper. 

IL  TEOVATOEE Complete. 

NO'W  READY,  Verdi's  celebrated  Opera,  IL  TROVA- 
TORE,  Euiilish  and  Italian  words.     Price  ^3. 

AL^O,  The  S;jme,  Piano  Solo.  Price  S2  These  volumes 
are  bound  uniform  with  the  previous  works  comprised  in 
"  Difson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas,"  of  which  they  form 
the  7th  and  8th. 

IN  PRESS,  and  will  be  issued  shortly,  LUCIA  DI 
LAilMEllllOOlt,  Piani.  Solo.    Publi.«hed  by 

Oliver  Dltsou  <fc  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

ATHEN.a!UM    EXHIBITION. 

A  JOINT  EXIlTIilTIOM  of  Paintings  and  Statuary 
by   the    BOSTON  ATIIEX^U.M   and   the  BOSTON  ART 
CLUB,  is  now  open  at  the  AthenEeuui.  in  lieiicon  Street. 

Among  many  other  valuable  Paintings  are  a  large  number 
of  Wasuington  Allston's  best  \Vorks,  and  the  Dowse  Collec- 
tion of  Water  Colors. 
Season  tickets  50  cents — Single  admissions  25  cents. 

BOSTON    ATHENiEUM. 

THE  holders  of  Season  Tickets  are  hereby  notilied  that  the 
present  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and  Statuary  will  close  on 
SATUROAY  p.  M.,  July  11th. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  "WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  oew  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 

Late  Editions  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OP  SA- 
CRED Itll'SIC.  comprising  Themes  fr<'m  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other  eniinent  Composers; — 
and  original  Tunes.  Chanto  and  Anthems.  The  whole  har- 
monized in  four  parts,  wih  an  arconipaiiiinent  fur  the  Organ. 
By  E.  Ives,  Jb  ,  W.  Alpees  and  H.  C.  Timji      Price  SI. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM;  a  Collection  of  Music 
in  Parts,  for  Ladies'  Voices.  Intended  liarticularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
ByE.  Ives,  Jr.    Price  50  cts. 

THE  LYRIC  DRAMA;  a  Collection  of  Choruses  and 
Concerted  Pieces  from  the  principal  Operas.  No.  I,  La  Son- 
nambula.    Now  ready.    Price  50  cts. 

Nearly  Ready:  lUE  OPERA  OF  IL  TEOVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditson  &,  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 

C.    EREUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBUART. 

[C7*  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

TsT.     3D.     C0TT03Sr, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

€n0rabtiT0s  imir  ^atntincis, 

Drawing  and   Painting   Materials, 

AND 

MANVFACTURER     OF    FRAMES, 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

HAS  FOR  SALE 

OIL    I>jA.I3SrTITq-C3-S 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  wtuch  the  public  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  FBEELT. 

Also  materials  for  WATER  COLOR,  CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 

DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 


FiBST  ??iEmm  PIMO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Ilave  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 


TROM    THE 

JHassariusJttts  ffiljarttitilt  ^txijaitu  Essofiatioit 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEHAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIAjSTG-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWAHE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 
FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  BIEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIA310S.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


tVABEROOMS, 

3vc.<9k.@03!<rxo   •x':e:3^s»Xjis:, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

C.    ANDRil    &.    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNDT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi 
tions  of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works 


ED\yABD    I..    BALCH,       MTT3IC     AKD     JOB     FKIIfTlUG    OFFICE, 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins,) 

Wliolesale  &  Retail  Cealers  in 

IPIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

ia:.A.IjLET,    ID.A."VIS    Sz    CO. 

MAKUFACTDUERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITU  TnSIE 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  ■WasSiingtoei  Street,  ESoston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

PASIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

'-7^         AlEEaTW.LADC&CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

^  Grand,   Parlor  Grand 

and  Square 


— AT    THE 

Great  Universal  Exlliljition  at  Paris,  in  1S55, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded  to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  -Tory,  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen  : 
Joseph  Hellmesberqer,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vient  a  ;  Prof  IIalevt.  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz.  Professor  of  Music 
and   Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marlote,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition   in  Paris  in 
1849;  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris  ;  Right 
Hon   Sir  George  Clerce,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof.  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1853,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 


Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Ensttuitot  of  tt)t  ^9iano- jFnrtc,  ©r^ait  &  j^armonj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

rXTBLISKCEI?,    OF    JVETJSIC, 

En!l  jSraltr  iit  ^usiral  ^ttrtfiaitilist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  OF  FOKEIGBf  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

SIGNOK   ATTGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Piiickiiey  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m^n  Df  tjiE  ^^imin  Hni  linging, 

IT .    S  .   H  O  T  E  r. . 

J.   TKENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
.    Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

TERIffS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6  00 

Special  notices  ( leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisementB, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Fugue. 

FROM     THE     GEUMAN    OP     ROCHLITZ. 
[Continued  from  p.  114.] 

You  know  ab-eady,  tliat  a  Fugue  is  a  piece  of 
music  in  several  parts,  which  differs  from  all 
others.  You  know  too,  that  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  forms  of  composition  by  the  following 
characteristics.  A  single  leading  thought,  or 
phrase,  simply  and  distinctly  uttered  at  the  very 
outset  by  a  single  voice  (part),  predominates 
throughout  the  whole  piece.  This  thought  is 
taken  up  by  the  other  voices  (parts),  as  they  come 
in  one  after  another,  and  is  borne  on  by  them, 
perpetually  re-appearing:  whatever  accessory 
matter  is  associated  with  it  is  held  fast  by  the 
whole,  (with  little  unessential  modifications  per- 
haps), and  is  only  changed  by  distribution  among 
the  different  parts.  Each  of  these  parts  or  voices, 
therefore,  is  equally  the  principal  part ;  each  is 
alike  prominent  and  obUgnto.  If  an  intervening 
phrase  be  introduced  occasionally,  it  must  be 
taken  from  one  of  these  leading  thoughts,  or  be 
at  least  analagous  to  them.  The  piece  as  a  whole 
has,  by  strict  rule,  no  farther  divisions  and  points 
of  rest,  but  flows  on  in  one  steady  stream,  con- 
centrating and  narrowing  its  vital  forces  more  and 
more  as  it  goes  on,  until  it  has  said  all  that  the 
master  can  say  in  this  form  upon  the  thoughts 
which  he  has  chosen. 

That  first  leading  thought  is  called  the  theme — 
also  the  subject,  or  the  leader  (Dux)  ;  the  second 
thought,  which  forms  the  constant  accompaniment 
to  the  first,  is  the  Counter-theme — or  counter- 
subject,  or  counter-harmony.  These  occasional 
accessory  phrases,  taken  from  the  main  thoughts 
or  at  least  analagous  to  them,   are  called  the 


connecting  harmony  (zwischen-Harmonie,  or  be- 
h«een-harmony) ;  and  if  you  want  a  new  name 
for  the  first  of  the  leading  thoughts,  or  theme, 
where  it  enters  in  a  new  part  or  on  another 
degree  of  the  scale,  you  may  call  it  the  companion 
(Comes),  or  the  answer. 

When  the  Fugue  is  woven  merelj'  out  of  the 
theme,  the  counter-theme  and  a  connecting 
harmony,  which  is  borrowed  from  these,  it  is 
called  a  strict  Fugue.  When  the  connecting 
harmony  is  not  taken  from  the  themes,  but  is  only 
analagous  to  them,  perhaps  only  resembling  them 
in  sentiment  or  in  the  figure  chosen,  it  is  called  a 
free  Fugue.  When  a  piece  is  commenced  as  a 
strict  Fugue  and  its  theme  and  counter-theme  are 
carried  through  the  fom-  voices,  but  not  much 
further;  or,  when  they  are  still  further  treated, 
but  with  more  secondary  thoughts  than  the  free 
Fugue,  the  piece  is  not  called  a  Fugue,  but  only 
a  fugued  piece  —  a  piece  worked  up  in  the  fugue 
style.* 

That  this  may  all  be  plain  and  palpable,  allow 
me  to  point  it  out  to  you  in  pieces  which  you 
surely  know  and  have  at  hand.  The  Kyrie  in 
Mozart's  Requiem  is  a  strict  Fugue  ;  most  of  the 
fugues  of  Joseph  Haydn,  those  for  instance  in  the 
"  Creation,"  are  free  fijgues;  and  both  are  what 
they  undertake  to  be,  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
Fugued  passages  of  the  kind  first  named  are  such 
excellent  ones  as:  Seine  Tage  sind  uhyekurzet 
("  His  days  are  shortened"),  and:  Seine  Seele  ist 
voll  Jammer  (''  His  soul  is  full  of  sorrow"),  in  the 
first  chorus  of  Graun's  Passion.  Fugued  passages 
of  the  second  kind  you  find  most  frequently  in 
larger  instrumental  works;  the  overture  to 
Mozart's  Zauherflole  is  a  fugued  piece  of  this 
second  kind.  Examine  these  pieces  now  more 
closely,  to  discover  in  them  what  we  have  stated 
to  be  the  essential  of  the  whole  genus  Fugue,  and 
what  has  been  said  of  the  elements  of  this ;  you 
cannot  fail  to  find  it;  then  compare  the  pieces 
with  each  other,  and  you  will  easily  remark  how 
they  all  belong  under  the  same  genus,  while  each 
illustrates  a  particular  variety.  We  cannot 
expect  you,  a  mere  dilettante,  who  are  only- 
seeking  for  some  worthy  enjoyment,  to  study  them 
further :  but  that  you  may  find  such  enjoyment  in 
listening  to  or  playing  over  fugues  and  fugued 
pieces,  direct  your  attention  after  the  following 
method — provided  you  have  clearly  mastered  the 
above. 

Think  in  the  first  place  of  nothing  but  the 
principal  theme,  in  all  its  entrances,  its  turns  and 
passages  througli  all  the  voices,  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  piece,  so  that  you  always  trace  it  quite 

*  The  Double  Fugue  is  here  passed  over,  as  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  too  difficult  for  those  to  whom  this 
essay  is  addressed. 


distinctly  with  your  thought,  and  hear  it  stand  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  everywhere.  Do  this,  and 
you  have  not  only  the  grand-plan  as  it  were  of 
the  entire  structure,  but  also  the  architectural 
outline  of  the  main  view.  Perhaps  you  will  not 
find  this  so  easy  at  first  by  mere  hearing,  as  you 
imagine :  but  it  is  indispensabl}'  necessary,  en- 
hances the  interest,  is  not  without  charm,  and 
after  a  little  practice  will  become  very  easy  to 
you ;  for  the  difficulty  in  the  beginning  lies  not  in 
the  thing  itself,  but  in  your  pi-evious  habit  of 
letting  every  piece  of  music  affect  you,  and  afl'ect 
your  feeling,  only  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  lump,  so 
to  speak.  You  must  not  be  disturbed  or  led 
astray  by  slight  modifications,  which  meet  you 
here  and  there  in  the  theme  when  it  appears  as 
Comes — for  instance  in  the  Ktjrie  referred  to, 
where  instead  of — 

*  /,  '   n  * 

-f- 

These  are  not  arbitrary  and  contrary  to  rule,  but 
are  necessary  and  founded  on  the  nature  of  our 
scale  ;  it  will  be  all  clear  to  you  when  you  have 
taken  a  few  steps  further. 

Having  made  this  first  step  easy,  now  fix  your 
attention  exclusively  upon  the  Counter-theme,  or 
second  subject.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you 
find  it,  in  the  same  Kyrie  for  instance,  already 
entering  in  the  second  measure  in  the  alto  part. 
Proceed  with  tliis  precisely  as  you  have  done 
with  the  leading  theme,  till  you  acquire  the  same 
facility  in  tracing  it  that  you  have  done  there. 
For  both  exercises  you  will  do  well  to  select  only 
strict  fugues,  such  as  the  one  just  cited — for  the 
reason  that  here  you  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
accessory  work,  and  will  discover  everywhere 
the  most  uniform  consistency. 

Keep  still  to  these  strict  fugues  for  a  third  ex- 
ercise :  that  namely  of  following  both  main 
thoughts — both  theme  and  counter-theme,  at 
once,  as  they  run  along  side  by  side  through  the 
course  of  the  piece ;  watch  them  in  all  their 
entrances,  turns  and  concatenations.  This  will 
be  diflScult  at  first,  with  all  your  facility  in  seiz- 
ing the  two  themes  separately  ;  but  I  am  sure,  if 
you  have  taken  up  these  first  two  exercises  in 
earnest,  you  will  not  desist  here,  for  this  third  one 
has  in  it  something  so  exciting,  animating,  and  so 
much  too  that  is  pleasant,  that  you  must  carry 
through  your  purpose.  But  if  you  have  carried 
it  through,  and  so  far  that  it  has  no  longer  any 
difficulty  for  you,  then  you  have  in  your  power 
all  the  main  points  that  concern  you  in  this  kind 
of  composition  ;  and  the  rest  comes  so  easy  to 
you,  finds  indeed  such  support  upon  the  other 
side  in  your  own  taste  and  feeling,  that  it  scarcely 
requires  a  few  words  to  be  said  upon  it. 
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Nor  need  much  be  said  about  your  exercises  in 
free  fugues.  You  will  proceed  witli  them,  as 
with  the  strict  fugues  ;  and  will  find  it  here  more 
easy  and  convenient.  Still  less  will  you  require 
directions  as  to  fugued  pieces  of  the  fii'st  kind, 
since  these  are  nothing  more  tlian  strict  fugues 
commenced,  but  not  carried  through,  not  comple- 
ted. And  as  to  fugued  pieces  of  the  second  kind 
— for  instance  the  overture  to  the  Zauberflole — 
this  little  will  suffice.  Place  this  famous  over- 
ture before  you.  It  will  be  easy  enough  for  yon 
here  too,  to  find  and  follow  the  leading  theme 
and  counter-theme  ;  and  equally  easy  to  trace 
the  connecting  harmony,  the  accessory  thoughts 
which  in  this  piece  are  so  rich,  so  graceful,  so  ap- 
propriate, and  so  charmingly  distributed,  and  to 
note  how  analagous  the}-  are,  partly  in  invention 
and  construction,  partly  in  their  employment  and 
expression,  to  the  leading  passages.  1  have  only 
to  warn  you  not  to  get  disturbed,  not  to  lose  the 
internal  connection  of  the  whole.  In  this  group- 
ing, alternation,  mingling,  genius  governs  more 
than  rule,  although  the  former  by  no  means  im- 
pairs the  latter,  (where  it  is  rightly  done,  as  in 
this  overture).  Here  too  there  is  nothing  further 
to  be  said  about  particulars,  unless  one  would  o-q 
critically  through  each  given  piece.  If  the  above 
little  course  of  study  has  been  made  in  earnest, 
all  that  can  need  be  said,  suggests  itself,  and  will 
be  sanctioned  and  enjoyed  by  feeling. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Music  on  too  large  a  Scale.  —  The 
London  Morning  Herald,  wliile  It  agrees  with  all 
the  other  witnesses  that  the  late  Handel  Festival 
"  must  be  accounted  the  most  magnificent,  com- 
plete, and  remarkable  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  art,"  yet  draws  fi-om  it  the  following  lesson  as 
to  the  tendency  to  o-\'erdo  things  in  our  times : 

One  desirable  consequence,  at  all  events,  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  Festival  of  1857.  It  will 
deter  speculation  from  running  into  excess,  and 
will  teach  tlieorists  that  there  are  bounds  and 
limitations  to  all  things,  artistic  as  well  as  mechan- 
ical. At  the  theatres  and  in  the  concert-rooms, 
for  some  years  past,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  taste,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
make  use  of  larger  masses  of  executants  in  the 
performance  of  music  than  had  been  hiihertp 
employed.  This  is  the  age  of  exaggeration.  M. 
JuUien,  always  desirous  of  conciliating  his  audi- 
ences—satisfied it  was  the  best  means  of  gainino- 
their  appreciation  in  the  end— through  a  series  ol' 
successive  seasons  added  yearly  to  the  numercial 
force  of  his  band,  until  latterly— before  Covent- 
garden  Theatre  was  burnt— his  orchestra  almost 
vied  in  numbers  with  his  audience.  One  of  the 
greatest  elements  of  success  in  a  musical  perform- 
ance IS  undoubtedly  noise.  In  choral  sinn-ino- 
more  especially,  volume  of  sound  and  loudness 
are  inchspensable  to  produce  a  grand  impression. 
What  would  the  "  Hallelujah"  chorus,  or  "  Unto 
us  a  child  IS  born,"  or  any  of  the  ma<rnificent 
bursts  of  exultation  in  Israel  in  Ef/i/;)(  "avail  in 
the  execution,  but  for  their  manifestation  of 
power  ?  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  perfect  ensemhle 
singmg,  and  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the 
music,  may  create  a  profound  sensation,  and  not 
seldom  the  employment  of  pianos  bv  a  large  body 
of  singers,  awakens  a  feeling  not  lo'be  described; 
but  to  sway  the  mob  as  the  winds  the  waves— to 
fall  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  eai-s— to  make 
them  feel  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  composer 
—to  transport  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  themselves, 
IS  only  to  be  compassed  by  sounds  whose  force  and 
volume  suggest  to  the  mind  the  subUme  music  of 
JVature— the  breath  of  the  tempest,  the  roar  of 
waters,  the  peal  of  thunder.  But  all  sounds  are 
comparative.  Five  hundred  voices  in  Exeter 
ilall  display  more  power  than  2500  in  the  Crystal 


Palace.  The  directoi's  of  the  Commemoration  of 
the  Handel  Centenary  in  1859 — which,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  is  in  contemplation — must  not, 
therefore,  think  of  increasing  their  choral  and 
instrumental  force  to  obtain  the  same  striking 
effects  which  are  produced  by  a  comparatively 
small  body  elsewhere.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
means,  from  which  the  desired  result  would  not 
follow.  Not  one  half  the  effect  was  produced  by 
that  immense  choir  and  band  at  the  Handel 
Festival,  just  concluded,  which  might  have  been 
obtained  had  the  locality  in  which  they  performed 
been  properly  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of 
sound.  Of  course  different  persons  have  judged 
differently,  according  to  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed  during  the  performance.  A 
music-room  constructed  on  the  best  principles  of 
acoustics  would  necessarily  convey  the  sound 
ecpially,  or  nearly  so,  to  every  part  of  the  building. 
In  the  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  In  some  places  every  note 
reaches  the  ear,  and  is  heard  distinctly.  In  others 
the  loudest  sounds  only  are  audible.  If  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
Festival  of  1859  the  entire  transept  will  have  to 
be  surrounded  with  a  screen,  and  then  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  2500  executants  will  be 
found  too  many.  If,  however,  a  greater  power  be 
attained  by  the  rejection  of  1500  of  the  singers, 
the  eye  alone  will  experience  any  loss.  For  one 
suflScient  reason  it  is  imperative  that  the  employ- 
ment of  enormous  choral  and  instrumental  masses 
should  be  restricted.  While  these  increase  in 
number  the  locality  where  they  perform  must  be 
extended,  and  the  solo  singers  in  consequence 
must  be  sacrificed.  It  becomes  a  question  then 
whether  the  songs,  duets,  trios,  and  quartets  of  an 
oratorio  are  to  be  accounted  secondary  matters, 
and  whether  soloists  are  to  be  accepted  as  mere 
conveniences,  whose  performances  are  to  con- 
stitute halting-places  in  the  great  work  to  give  the 
chorus  singers  rest.  That  this  was  not  contem- 
plated even  by  Handel,  who,  of  all  writers  of 
sacred  music,  laid  most  stress  upon  his  choruses, 
need  hardly  be  mentioned.  What  Mozart  has 
accomplished  for  the  solo  voices  in  his  immortal 
Requiem,  and  to  cite  more  recent  examples, 
Mendelssohn,  in  his  two  great  sacred  compositions, 
St.  Paul  and  Elijah,  not  to  point  to  works  of  other 
composers,  entirely  disprove  the  supposition — if 
any  such  be  entertained — that  solo  singing  is  not 
an  important  element  of  an  oratorio.  With  the 
great  mass  of  the  public,  for  whom  all  sacred 
compositions  are  more  especially  written,  single 
songs  and  favorite  singers  will  always  have  a 
charm.  At  the  late  festival  the  principal  singers 
certainly  did  not  signalize  themselves  as  they  are 
wont  to  do  in  less  spacious  localities  than  the 
transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  some 
instances  their  voices  were  altogether  lost  in  space. 
These  considerations  no  doubt  will  lead  to  a 
modification  of  the  building  for  future  festivals, 
and  allay  the  thirst  in  societies  and  directors  for 
an  enlarcrement  of  their  executive  force. 


A  Popular  Account  of  the  Handel  Festival 
Organ. 

(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 

The  employment  of  an  organ  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  ordinary  resources  of  a  grand  orchestra  in 
the  performance  of  oratorio-music,  obeys  a  pre- 
scription coeval  with  oratorio  itself  Having 
scarcely  anything  in  common  with  the  instruments 
of  an  orchestra,  and — save  in  its  sustaining  power 
— as  little  similarity  to  voices,  the  breadth,  rich- 
ness, and  grandeur  of  its  tone,  have,  nevertheless, 
long  since  determined  its  appointment  to  that 
duty  of  cementing,  solidifying,  and  strengthening 
the  combined  mass  of  both,  which  nothing  else 
could  satisfactorily  perform.  This  peculiar  duty 
of  the  organ  was  certainly  recognized  in  this 
country  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  Purcell; 
for,  in  many  of  his  sacred  compositions,  we  find 
that  wonderful  musician  employing  the  organ  in 
conjunction  with  the  orchestra,  not  alone  as  a 
mere  filling  up  of  his  score,  but  often  in  special 
traits  of  what  can  be  only  fitly  termed  "instru- 
mentation" in  the  modern  sense;  disclosing,  even 
then,  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  capability  for 


efl^ect.  From  Handel,  the  creator  of  the  oratorio, 
comes,  however,  the  authority  which  makes  the 
organ  essential  to  that  just  performance  of  this, 
the  sublimest  class  of  music.  Handel  specially 
wrote  for  the  organ  in  conjunction  wiih  his 
orchestra,  and  invariably  used  it  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  oratorios  whenever  its  presence  was 
attainable.  If  to  this  be  added,  that  the  greatest 
sacred  composer  of  modern  times,  Mendelssohn, 
has  becpieathed  to  us  a  similar  sanction  for  its  use, 
— firstly,  in  the  score  of  his  Elijah  :  and  secondly, 
in, the  organ-part  mth  which  he  has  enriched  the 
Handel  Societ3''s  edition  of  Israel  in  Egypt, — ■ 
nothing  further  is  needed  to  explain  the  cost  and 
trouble  incurred  in  erecting  the  organ  for  the 
present  festii'al. 

A  few  years  since,  it  would  have  been  thought 
wholly  unnecessary  to  direct  any  save  the  slightest 
notice  to  an  organ  erected  for  an  oratorio 
performance.  A  bare  record  of  the  fact,  coupled, 
perhaps,  with  the  advertisement  of  the  Organ- 
builder's  name,  would  then  have  served  e'iery 
purpose.  At  the  Westminster  Abbey  Festival  in 
1834,  for  instance,  on  which  occasion  a  large 
organ  was  provided  by  the  makers  of  the  present 
instrument  —  Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison  —  the 
briefest  announcement  of  its  existence  and  pa- 
rentage was  presumed  enough  to  satisfy  every 
claim  the  organ  might  have  to  attention.  Twenty 
years  ago,  however,  the  art  of  organ-building  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  its  infancy 
in  this  country ;  and  although  that  infanc}'  was 
often  stahvart — even  sometimes  gigantesque  for 
its  date — its  growth  was  too  much  encumbered 
with  rudeness  and  want  of  symmetr}-  and  refine- 
ment at  all  points,  to  occupy  much  ground  in  the 
circles  either  of  mechanical  science  or  musical 
taste.  All  this  has  greatly  changed.  The  large 
organ  of  past  times  has  as  little  relation  to  the 
modern  first-class  instrument,  as  has  a  coarse 
product  of  handicraft  to  a  finished  work  of  art. 
And,  naturally  enough,  along  with  this  vast 
improvement  in  the  instrument  itself,  and  a 
corresponding  advance  in  the  style  of  its  treatment 
by  the  performer,  has  grown  up  an  amount  of 
public  interest  in  the  matter, — an  extent  of  heart)- 
and  earnest  amateurship,  both  as  to  the  musical 
effect  and  construction  of  the  organ,  sufficient,  it 
is  presumed,  to  justify  the  explanations  about  to 
be  offered  with  regard  to  the  particular  instrument 
constructed  for  the  present  festival. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  difficulties  certain  to  arise 
in  providing  a  suitable  organ  for  this  occasion, 
naturally  precedes  a  description  of  the  means 
adopted  to  overcome  them.  The  inevitable 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  were,  vast  space,  and 
the  antaoonism  of  multitudes  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments,— 4joth  of  which  operate  in  absorbing  and 
destroying  organ-tone  to  an  extent  not  at  all 
generally  suspected.  However  much  the  state- 
ment may  be  at  variance  with  ordinary  impres- 
sions, it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  organ  is, 
considering  the  large  number  of  its  sounding  parts, 
a  very  weak  instrument;  in  other  words,  that  the 
tone  of  any  one  of  its  single  pipes  is  much  inferior 
iu  power  to  that  of  a  single  voice  or  orchestral 
instrument.  Without  entering  into  technical 
details,  this  fact  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  statements  that  the  air  with  which 
the  pipes  of  an  organ  are  sounded  is  supplied  at 
a  pressure  much  below  that  e.xercised  by  the 
human  lungs  either  in  singing  or  playing  a  wind- 
instrument;  and  that,  until  very  lately,  it  was 
supposed  that  a  much  increased  pressure  of  air 
could  not  be  applied  to  organ-pipes  with  a 
corresponding,  or,  indeed,  any,  advantage.  It 
may  be  naturally  suggested,  indeed,  that  the 
required  degree  of  power  could  be  obtained  by 
enlarging  the  organ, — in  other  words,  by  doubling 
or  tripling,  for  instance,  the  number  of  its  sounding 
parts.  The  first  objection  to  this  course  is  its 
extravagance  both  in  money  and  space ;  and  the 
second  and  more  fatal  one  is  that  it  would  not 
accomplish  the  proposed  object.  Here  again,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  long  and  probably  uninteresting 
elucidation,  the  reader  must  be  pleased  to  accept, 
as  a  demonstrable  fact,  that,  beyond  a  certain  and 
speedily  attainable  limit,  the  reduplication  of 
sounds  of  the  same  pitch  and  character  affords  no 
commensurate  increase  of  power.     For  this  and 
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other  difficulties  connected  with  the  structure  of 
instruments  of  the  largest  class,  modern  ingenuity, 
continental  and  English,  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
viding remedies,  and  these  have  been  largely 
adopted  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Organ.  It  was,  of 
course,  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  construct 
a  mere  musical  monster,  capable  of  overwhelming 
the  2500  voices  and  instruments  with  which  it  is 
associated ;  such  a  result,  however  practicable, 
would  have  been  as  absurd  as  unnecessar)'.  The 
aim  of  the  builders  has  been  to  produce  an 
instrument,  the  varied  qualities  of  which  sliould 
combine  all  desirable  musical  beauty,  with  force 
and  grandeur  of  tone  sufficient  to  qualify  it  for 
the  part  it  is  S])ecially  destined  to  bear  in  this 
great  commemoration  ;  and,  should  the  result  be 
pronounced  successful,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
very  unusual  difficulties  of  locale  and  employment 
to  which  the  instrument  is  subjected,  will  hn  felt 
to  proportionate!)-  enhance  the  credit  due  to  its 
constructors. 

To  proceed  at  once  with  our  description.  On 
an  occasion  when  all  the  preparations  are  on  so 
vast  a  scale  as  the  present,  it  will  be  naturally 
concluded  that  the  Festival  Organ  must  be,  even 
in  the  obvious  and  external  sense,  a  very  large 
instrument.  In  this  particular,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  spectator  will,  at  a  first  glance,  be 
disappointed.  The  prodigious  dimensions  of  the 
Transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  dwjirfing  to  all 
but  insignificance  every  single  object  it  encloses, 
operate,  of  course,  in  greatly  diminishing  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  Organ.  The  reader 
has  been  elsewhere  informed  that  the  Orchestra 
prejiared  for  this  occasion  "  alone  covers  consid- 
erably more  .space  than  is  found  in  any  Music 
Hall  in  the  kingdom ;  "  and,  similarly,  he  may  be 
assisted  to  estimate  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Oi-gan,  if  told  that  it  stands  on  more  ground  than 
that  allotted  to  most  ordinary  houses, — its  width 
is  forty  feet,  by  a  depth  of  thirty.  He  will,  per- 
haps, be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how,  by  any  possi- 
bility, a  musical  instrument  can  require  all  these 
1,200  superficial  feet  of  standing-room;  and  be 
tempted  to  set  it  down  as  a  piece  of  display. — an 
attempt  to  impose  on  hira  by  the  mere  appearance 
of  magnitude.  A  few  simple  facts  will,  however, 
convince  him  that  these  arrangements  are  con- 
trolled by  a  necessity  passing  all  show.  When 
he  is  told  that  this  Organ  contains  4,568  sounding 
pipes,  varying  in  size,  from  32  feet  in  length  and 
wiih  a  diameter  sufficient  to  easily  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  a  stout  man's  body,  to  less  than  one  inch 
in  length  with  the  bore  of  an  ordinary  quill. — 
that,  in  order  to  place  these  4,5G8  pipes  efliciently 
at  the  performer's  disposal,  at  least  6,800  other 
separate  working  pai'ts  are  required,  (many  of 
these  being  complete  machines  in  themselves,  the 
separate  members  of  which,  if  reckoned  as  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  would  at  least  quintuple 
the  number.) — that  all  these  11.368  sounding 
and  working  parts  require  such  a  disposition  and 
arrangement  that  each  one  may  be  more  or  less 
easily  accessible  tor  those  occasions  of  adjustment 
which  must  frequently  arise  in  so  complicated  an 
instrument, — and,  finally,  that  the  entire  mass 
before  him  weighs  nearly  fifty  tons, — he  will 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  the  space  is  econo- 
mically rather  than  ostentatiously  occupied,  and 
will,  moreover,  be  enabled,  perhaps,  to  under- 
stand some  of  those  points  often  deemed  myste- 
rious witli  regard  to  large  organs  in  general,  such, 
for  example,  as  their  cost,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  their  manufacture. 

Internally,  however,  the  Crystal  Palace  organ 
is.  beyond  doubt,  a  very  large  instrument.  Al- 
though the  number  of  its  pipes  is,  for  many 
reasons,  a  very  fallacious  test,  when  applied  to 
the  power  and  capability  of  such  an  instrument, 
it  may  be  well,  in  a  popular  account  such  as  the 
present,  to  state,  that  in  this  respect,  it  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  world-famed  organ  at  Haarlem 
— the  total  number  of  the  pipes  in  the  latter  beino- 
4088  ;  while — were  the  two  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra — the  difference  in 
point  of  power  would  be  still  more  remarkable. 

The  perfoi-mer  has  at  his  disposal  four  complete 
rows  of  keys,  each  having  a  compass  of  fifty-eio-ht 
notes,  and  each  commandmg  a  distinct  department 
of  the  instrument.     He  has,  also,  a  set  of  "pedals"' 


•16  feet. 
.16    " 


— a  key-board  played  by  his  feet,  in  fact — by 
means  of  which  he  calls  forth  the  ponderous  basses 
necessary  to  support  the  general  harmony.  The 
"  stops"  belonging  to  each  of  these  key-boards  are 
subjoined  in  a  tabular  form  : — 

GltEAT  ORGAN.  SWELL  ORGAN— (continued) 

1  Donhle  Open  Diapuson,  9  Super  Octave 2  feet 

in  I'UTOlO 2     " 

11  Mixture 4  ranks 

12  Scharf 3  " 

13  Contra  Fagotto.  ...16  feet 

14  Cornopean 8    " 

1,5  Ohoe 8    " 

16  Clarion 4    " 

17  Echo  Tromba 8    " 

Tremulant. 

PEDAL  ORGAN. 

1  Contra  Bass 32  feet 

2  Open   Diapaiion  — 
Wood 16    " 

3  Tiolon 16    " 

4  Open   Diap.ison  — 
Metal 16     " 

6  Octave 3    " 

6  Twdftli 6    " 

7  Super  Octavo  4    " 

8  Mixture 4  ranks 

9  Contra  Bnmbarde — 
"free  Reed" 32  feet 

10  Bouibarde— Metal  16    " 

11  Trumpet 8     " 

12  Clarion 4    " 

COUPLERS. 
Swell  to  Great  Manual. 

I)o,      Sub  Octave. 

Dn.      Super  Octave. 
Swell  to  Pedals. 
Swell  to  Choir. 
Solo  fo  Great. 
Solo  to  Clioir. 
Super  Octave  Great. 
Solo  to  Pedals. 
Choir  to  Pedals. 
Great  to  Pedals. 
(Clioir  to  Great 
SI'urzando.     Great  to  Swell. 

COMBINATION  PEDALS. 
3  to  Great  and  Pedal  Organ. 
2  to  Swell  Oigan. 
1  to  Choir  Organ. 

The  Manual  and  Pedal  Cou- 
plers, with  the  exception  of  the 
Solo  Organ,  are  acted  upon  by 
Pedals. 

*  The  number  of  "  feet"  here  given  indicates  the  "  pitch"  of 
the  stop  exprep.«ed  by  the  length  of  its  lowest  pipe.  Thus, 
those  described  as  of  '"8  feet,"  speak  in  the  normal  \,\tc\\  of 
the  scale,—  in  unison  with  rlie  keys  of  a  pianoforte,  for  example : 
while  those  marked  as  of  "4  feet,"  or  "16  feet,"  sound, 
repcLtiveiy,  an  octave  above  or  below  that  pitch. 

Having  thus  furnished  a  general  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Oi'gan,  it  remains 
but  to  notice  some  peculiarities  of  its  structure, 
which  ma)-  probably  interest  such  readers  as  have 
given  attention  to  the  subject.  Although  it  can 
claim  no  absolute  originalit)-  of  contrivance,  some 
of  its  features  are  wholly  novel  in  EnglLsh  practice, 
and  others  are  but  of  recent  introduction  and  as 
yet  but  sparingly  employed  in  this  country.  As 
force  and  volume  of  tone  were,  obviously,  the 
first  essentials  in  an  organ  so  placed,  it  has  been 
deemed  ad\isable  to  suppl)-  the  pipes  with  air  at 
a  pressure  considerably  higher  than  that  ordinarily 
employed;  while — following  the  principle  first 
enunciated  by  the  great  French  builder,  Cavaillee 
— this  pressure  is  again  considerably  increased  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  compass  throughout  the 
instrument.  With  the  same  view — as  well  as  for 
their  individual  beauty  of  quality — some  of  the 
more  powerful  stops  of  recent  French  origin  have 
been  introduced.  These  are  the  Flute  a  Pacillon, 
the  Trompeiie  Harmonique,  and  the  Flute  Har- 
monifjue — this  last  appearing  in  greater  variety 
than  has  hitherto  been  tried  in  the  English  organ, 
since,  besides  two  specimens  of  different  kinds  in 
the  swell  and  choir  organs,  there  are  three — 
respectively  of  8,  4,  and  2  feet  pitch — in  the  great 
organ,  contributing  greatly  to  the  sonorous  rich- 
ness of  this  portion  of  the  instrument;  and,  lastly, 
two,  of  large  calibre  and  speaking  at  an  unusually 
high  air-pressure,  in  the  solo  organ. 

The  32  feet  Contra  Bomharde  of  the  pedal  is  a 
stop  of  the  "  free-reed"  kind — a  mode  of  construc- 
tion which,  though  but  little  used  as  yet  in  Eng- 
land, has  many  and  decided  advantages  over  the 
percussive  variety  of  reed  when  employed  in 
these  profound  registers  of  the  instrument.  The 
present  is  believed  to  be  the  first  free-reed  stop 
of  32  feet  pitch  produced  in  this  country.     The 


Metal 

2  Double  Dulciana 

3  Flute  i  Pavilion..    8  " 

4  Viol  de  Gamba 8  " 

6  Octave 4  " 

6  Harmonic  Flute... 8  " 

7  Clarabel  KInre 8  " 

8  Flute  Octaviante. .  .4  " 

9  Super  Ocl.ave 2  " 

10  Flageolet  Harmonic  2  " 

11  Quint 6  " 

12  Twelfth 3  " 

13  Mixture 4  ranks 

14  Furniture 3  " 

15  Ojmbal 5  " 

16  Rombarde 16  feet 

17  Posaune 8  " 

18  Trumpet 8  " 

19  Clarion 4  " 

20  Octave  Clarion 2  " 

CHOIR   ORGAN. 

1  Bourdon 16  feet ' 

2  Gamba 8  " 

3  Salrional 8  " 

4  Vnix  Celeste 8  " 

5  Clarionet  Flute 8  '• 

6  GeuisIIorn 4  " 

7  Wald  Flute 4  " 

8  Spiz  Flute 2  " 

9  Piccolo 2  " 

10  Mixture 2  ranks 

11  Cor  Anglai.-e  and  B.as- 

s  on 8  feet 

12  Trumpet(small  sc.)  8    " 

SOLO  ORGAN. 

Grand  Tromba 8  feet 

Harmonic  Flute 8     " 

Flufe  Octavianfe 4    " 

Mixture 2  ranks 

Coino  di  Basyetto 8  feet 

SWELL   ORGAN. 

1  Bourdon 16  feet 

2  Open  Diapason  ...,8  " 

3  Ki-raulophon 8  " 

4  Conceit  Flute 8  " 

5  (I-  tave 4  " 

6  Flute 4  " 

7  Vox  Humana 8  " 

8  Twelfth 3  " 


pipes  which  are  observed  to  project  horizontally 
over  the  centre  portion  of  the  organ  are  those  of 
the  Tromba.  belonging  to  the  solo  key-board. 
The  idea  of  thus  placing  reed-stops  appears  to 
have  originated  with  tlie  Spanish  builders,  in 
many  of  whose  instruments — and  notably  in  the 
two  large  organs  of  the  Cathedral  at  Seville — all 
the  trumpets,  clarions,  etc,  have  this  horizontal 
and  external  position.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  tone,  travelling  towards 
the  auditor  in  a  far  more  direct  course  than  when 
the  pipes  stand  erect,  derives  from  it  a  great 
apparent  increase  of  volume  and  intensity.  The 
pipes  of  the  EcJio  Tromba  of  the  swell  organ  are, 
also,  similarly  placed  within  the  swell-box. 

One  remarkable  mechanical  arrangement  which 
pervades  the  whole  instrument  is  cjuite  novel  in 
English  practice.  It  is  the  distinct  grouping  to- 
gether of  certain  stops  of  each  manual — each 
group  having  its  own  sound-board,  placed  apart 
from,  and  supplied  with  wind  independently  of, 
the  remainder.  In  the  list  of  stops  above  quoted, 
the  mode  in  which  the  stops  of  each  manual  are 
thus  grouped  is  indicated  by  brackets,  antl  from 
thence  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are,  for  the 
great  organ,  four  of  these  separate  sound-boards; 
for  the  swell  organ,  three ;  for  the  choir  organ, 
two ;  for  the  solo  organ,  two  ;  and  for  the  pedal 
organ,  four — or  rather,  as  these  are  again  sub- 
divided, eight.  Among  its  minor  advantages,  this 
grouping  and  separately  alunenting  of  a  small 
number  of  stops  secure  a  more  equable  mainte- 
nance of  the  prescribed  pressure  in  the  wind- 
chests  than  can  at  all  times  be  depended  on  under 
the  ordinary  system.  As  a  w-ide  passage-way  is 
provided  between  the  sound-boards  of  each  man- 
ual, this  arrangement  has,  also,  the  advantage  of 
gi\iug  unusual  facilit)-  to  the  necessary  operations 
of  the  tuner.  The  chief  object  of  its  emplo)-ment 
in  this  instance,  however,  was  the  introduction  of 
another  untried  novelt)-  in  this  country — the  sys- 
tem of  "  Combination  Pedals,"  invented  and  now 
in^■ariably  used  b)-  Cavaillee,  of  Paris.  These 
"  Combination  Pedals  "  occupy  the  usual  jiosition, 
and — with  a  diffi.'rence  and  an  ad\'antage  of  their 
own — discharge  the  functions  of  the  composition 
pedals  ordinaril)-  emplo)-ed  in  the  English  organ. 
Tliey  operate,  however,  on  a  widely  different 
princi])le.  They  have  no  connection  with  the 
draw-stops  or  slides  of  the  sound-boards ;  their 
action  is  simply  to  admit  the  supply  of  air  to,  or 
cut  it  off  from,  the  various  sound-boards,  and 
thus,  obvious!)',  to  command  the  speech  or  silence 
of  the  groups  of  stops  placed  on  them.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  that  each  pedal — in  the  pro- 
gression from  piano  to  forte — acts  also  on  that 
which  precedes  it ;  thus  at  once  providing  against 
any  unnatural  or  improper  grouping  of  stops, 
and  simplif)-ing  the  operations  of  the  performer. 
Ease,  rapidity,  and  noiselessness  of  action  are 
untiuestionablc  characteristics  of  this  system ;  but 
its  peculiar  advantage  will  be  found  in  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  combinations  it  affords. 
■  A  pre-arrangement  of  the  draw-stops  obviously 
determines  what  number  of  any  group  of  pipes 
shall  appear  at  the  command  of  each  pedal ;  and 
thus  the  varieties  of  tone  placetl  within  reach  of 
the  performer's  feet  appear  only  limited  b)f  the 
number  of  combinations  of  which  the  stops  them- 
selves are  legitimately  capable. 

The  Pneumatic  Lever,  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  an  essential  feature  in  any  large  organ,  is 
certainly  indispensable  to  an  instrument  wherein, 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  sound-boards,  such 
an  unusual  number  of  valves  must  be  operated 
on  simultaneously  by  the  finger  of  the  performer. 
This  beautiful  apparatus  isT  it  is  believed,  now 
too  generally  known  in  this  country  to  require 
explanation  in  detail ;  yet  it  may  not  be  here  out 
of  place  to  describe  it,  generally,  as  a  kind  of 
subsidiary  machine  interposed  between  the  keys 
and  the  valves  of  the  sound-boards,  whereby  the 
labor  of  opening  the  latter  is,  in  fact,  transferred 
from  the  finger  of  the  performer  to  the  arm  of  the 
bellows-blower.  Its  mode  of  operation  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  steam-engine ;  steam  and  a 
reciprocating  piston  being  represented  in  the 
Pneumatic  Lever  by  compressed  air,  and  the 
alternate  infiation  and  exhaustion  of  a  small 
bellows  which — thrown  into  action  by  the  slightest 
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pressure  of  the  player's  fingers — acts,  in  turn, 
with  considerable  force  on  the  train  of  connections 
by  which  the  sound-board  valves  are  opened. 
There  are  two  sets  of  this  apparatus  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  instrument,  one  for  the  Swell  Organ,  and 
the  other  for  the  Great  Organ  and  its  numerous 
array  of  couplers ;  and  by  their  means,  the 
"  touch,"  even  when  all  the  separate  members  of 
the  insti-ument  are  united  on  one  key-board,  is 
rendered  as  light  and  invariable  as  that  of  a  grand 
pianoforte. 

The  necessary  quantity  of  wind  is  supplied  and 
distributed  through  this  large  instrument  by 
twenty-two  pairs  of  bellows.  Four,  only,  of  these,_ 
however,  are  employed  to  furnish  the  supply  pf 
air — the  remainder  act  merely  as  reservoirs^  in 
determining  and  regulating  the  pressure  at  which 
it  is  delivered  to  the  various  wind-chests. 

In  conclusion,  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  state  that 
the  Crystal  Palace  Organ  will  not — indeed,  can- 
not— be  entirely  com])leted  as  here  described 
until  after  the  termination  of  the  Handel  Festival. 
A  few  stops  in  the  choir  and  solo  organs,  not 
essential  to  the  present  orchestral  duties  of  the 
instrument,  not  forming  part  of  the  original 
design,  and  which  time  renders  it  absolutely 
impossible  now  to  complete,  are  at  present  omitted, 
but  will  take  their  destined  positions  as  speedily 
as  opportunity  permits. 


Music  in  London. 

[Correspondeuce  of  New  York  Tribune,  June  22. j 
LACK  OF  VOICES. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  performances  in 
London,  while  instrumentalists  are  progressing  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  good  singers  become  more 
and  more  scarce ;  for,  Clara  Novello  excepted,  it 
did  not  fall  to  our  lot  to  hear  any  singing  lady  or 
gentleman  who  may  be  reckoned  as  above  the 
average.  Mesdames  Bassano.  Rudersdorff',  Fer- 
retti,  Ransford,  Sedlatzeck  and  others  have  sung 
themselves  out ;  the  new-comers,  Mesdemoiselles 
A.  Manning,  Jenny  Baur,  Augusta  Stubbe,  are 
very  young  and  pretty,  but  the  less  said  of  their 
voices  will  be  the  better.  Herr  Von  der  Osten, 
Herr  Reichardt,  M.  Frank  Bodda,  and  other 
male  artists,  may  be  musical  enough,  but  they 
enjoy  a  mere  thread  of  voice,  and  prove,  at  all 
events,  unable  to  excite  genuine  enthusiasm 
among  their  hearers.  The  quartets  sung  by  the 
Cologne  amateurs:  "Kollner  IMiinner  Gesang 
Verein,"  proved  alone  successful  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  nothing  could  give  a  higher  idea  of  the 
harmonious  splendor  of  the  human  voice  when 
skillfully  managed,  than  the  songs  executed  by 
these  eighty  powerful  performers,  with  the  most 
striking  ensemble.  Why,  then,  have  they  made 
such  a  bad  selection  of  melodies  ?  Most  of  the 
composers  whose  names  appeared  on  the  pro- 
grammes are  totally  unknown,  and,  we  are  bound 
to  admit,  deservedly  so.  A  Lied,  originally  in- 
tended for  a  tenor  or  baritone  solo,  does  not 
exactly  gain  much  by  being  set  for  four  voices, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  pity  to  waste  on  mere  musi- 
cal trash  such  efficient  power  of  harmony  as  the 
Germans  possess. 

If  we  were  to  believe  English  newspapers, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  scar- 
city of  grand  singers,  especially  since  a  most 
bright  luminary  has  appeared  in  the  cloudy  Brit- 
ish sky,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Victoria  Balfe,  the 
daughter  of  the  Irish  maestro.  But  this  shininn- 
star  somewhat  resembles  that  much-talked-crf 
comet  of  the  13th  of  June  ;  everybody  spoke  of 
it,  yet  nobody  could  perceive  it^  Miss  Balfo's 
success  is  another  instance  of  the  British  spirit  of 
nationality,  which  has  become  a  greater  virtue 
than  patience  itself  She  made  her  debut  in 
La  Sonnambula,  and  a  more  charming  somnambu- 
list could  not  be  fancied  in  a  Summer  night's 
dream.  She  has  almost  exactly  the  age,  the 
features,  the  figure  of  Grisi,  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared in  London  some  twenty-five  yeare  ago. 
The  "  Nisetta "  of  to-day  recalled  to  mind  the 
''  Diva  Giulia  "  of  former  times  in  every  particu- 
larity, one  only  excepted — namely,  the  voice. 
Let  English  loyalists  cheer  and  huzza  to  their 
heart's  delight,  and  strike  the  big  drum  of  flattery 


with  the  enthusiastic  devotedness  of  a  regimental 
kettle-drummer,  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  witty  King  Louis  XVIII.  He  once  astonish- 
ed his  Ministers  by  the  simple  truth,  taken  from 
a  cooking  book,  that  for  a  hare  ragout  the  first 
thino-  required  was  a  hare  ;  and  thus,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  for  a  singer  the  first  thing 
required  is  a  voice. 

THKEE    NEW   PIANISTS. 

Among  the  new  pianists,  who,  if  they  have  not 
just  arrived  in  London,  came,  nevertheless,  this 
)-ear  for  the  first  time  fairly  before  the  public,  we 
have  particularly  noticed  three — Derfl'el,  Klind- 
worth  and  Rubinstein,  three  "  foreigners."  Herr 
DerfTel,  a  highly  cultivated  artist  from  Vienna, 
was  announced  in  grand  style  by  the  bombastic 
Ella,  but,  as  usual,  the  customary  mouse  came 
forward  after  due  labor.  Herr  Derft'el  executes 
the  classic  sonatas  of  Beethoven  with  laudable 
accuracy,  and  in  the  required  style ;  there  is  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  him,  but  he  leaves  you 
completely  unmoved,  and  in  the  long  run  his 
performances  will  be  found  as  dry  and  stiff"  as  his 
person.  The  pianist  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
uncommonly  ugly.  Every  one  of  us,  so-called 
lords  of  the  creation  enjoys  more  or  less  the  priv- 
ilege of  ugliness,  but  our  friend  DerfTel  really 
abuses  it,  and  it  is  always  unpleasant  to  be  a 
kind  of  errata  in  the  creation.  We  can  never 
look  at  him  without  thinking  of  an  immense  half- 
crotchet  seated  before  a  piano. 

Herr  Karl  Klindworth,  one  of  the  best  pupils 
of  Liszt,  is  different  in  appearance  as  well  as 
in  execution,  and  may  deservedly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  musicians  of  our  time. 
His  long  yellow  hair  and  beard  gave  to  his  hand- 
some person  something  of  the  expression  which 
great  painters  have  bestowed  upon  the  Apostle 
John  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  has  assumed  the  character 
of  an  apostle  of  the  romantic  school  of  music. 
His  mechanical  and  professional  skill  is  unbound- 
ed ;  and,  besides,  there  is  so  much  heartiness  and 
genuine  feeling  in  his  performing,  that  even  a 
layman,  as  Tieck  calls  every  non-musical  being, 
is  able  to  understand  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  or  a 
concerto  of  Bach,  when  they  are  played  by  him, 
for  he  plays  with  his  whole  soul.  The  great  Liszt 
holds  him  in  so  great  honor  that  he  dedicated  a 
fantasia  on  Raff''s  opera  to  him ;  and  with  such  a 
high  approbation,  Herr  Klindworth  may  well  des- 
pise the  silence  or  criticism  of  the  British  Zoilus- 
es,  who  worship  none  but  "  respectable,"  time- 
honored  idols ;  he  belongs  to  the  small  number  of 
chosen  musicians 

*'  that  seize 
The  heart  with  firmer  grasp." 

Antoine  Rubinstein,  a  young  Russian,  is  not 
only  a  powerful  pianist,  but  also  a  deliglitful  com- 
poser. He  has  more  fire,  more  entrairemenl  than 
Klindworth,  but  perhaps  less  feeling,  less  inward 
ardor.  As  a  performer  wc  really  think  him  sec- 
ond to  none  but  Liszt,  and  his  future  career  will 
be  marked  with  unusual  brilliancy.  He  is  one  of 
tlie  few  wonderful  children  whose  ripe  age  does 
not  give  the  lie  to  the  once  promising  childhood  ; 
it  was  the  case  with  Handel,  Mozart  and  Liszt, 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  e.xag- 
geration,  we  hope  that  the  name  of  Rubinstein 
will  one  day  be  pronounced  among  the  most 
glorious.  To  those  who  heard,  at  the  concert 
given  in  his  honor  by  the  Reunion  des  Arts,  in 
Harley  street,  the  quartet,  the  sonata  and  the 
Persische  Lieder  composed  by  him,  our  apprecia- 
tion will  by  no  means  appear  too  lofty.  There 
is  much  originality  in  these  compositions,  and  we 
do  not  know  of  a  greater  praise  to  be  bestowed, 
in  our  days  of  unmeaning  and  endless  writing  of 
notes.  All  the  eminent  musicians  of  London 
were  present  at  this  concert,  and  among  the  most 
delighted  we  remarked  Ella,  Benedict,  Ernst, 
Goffrie,  Kiallmark,  Paque,  Witt  and  Briickmann. 
Sebastian  Bach's  concerto  in  C  minor,  executed 
on  two  piano-fortes  by  Rubinstein  and  Klind- 
worth, was  truly  wonderful  and  delightful  in  the 
utmost.  Such  performances  are  passed  over  in 
silence  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Davidson  and  his 
critical  followers;  but  let  us  tell  them,  with 
Wordsworth : 

"Ye  who  pore 
On  the  dead  letter,  miss  the  spirit." 


Rubinstein    and  Klindworth  are  not  the  only 
foreign  artists  in  England  who  may  exclaim,  with 
as  good  a  right  as  Ovid : 
"  Barbaras  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intelligor  illis." 

NEW    SCHOOL. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  the  new  school  of  music, 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  35th  Musical 
Festival  of  the  Rhine  has  been  celebrated  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  that  Franz  Liszt  was  the 
chosen  director.  The  fact  is  important  for  those 
who  have  asked  themselves  for  a  number  of  years : 
Is  there  a  new  art  ?  are  the  ideas  of  Richard 
Wagner,  propagated  by  Liszt,  destined,  beside 
the  remarkable  works  written  by  their  ardent 
promoters,  to  produce  a  partial  or  radical  reform 
in  music  ?  I'he  programme  itself  answered  the 
question.  Full  of  admiration  for  the  illustrious 
names  of  musical  Geimany,  the  maestro  of  Wei- 
mar demands  at  least  toleration  and  space  for  the 
works  of  those  for  whom  the  hour  of  posterity 
has  not  yet  struck.  After  Bach,  Handel,  Beet- 
hoven, he  inscribes,  en  passant,  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  and  at  last  come  the  new  names  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  Hector  Berlioz.  This  pro- 
spectus is  certainly  more  eclectic  than  revolu- 
tionary. In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  classical 
conservatives,  a  symphony  of  Schubert,  Robert 
Schumann's  Sanger's  Fluch,  Liszt's  Pest  Kliinge, 
and  Wagner's  overture  of  the  Tannhauser  met 
with  the  most  genuine  success.  But  Berlioz's 
Enfance  du  Christ  was  the  great  stumbling-block. 
How  could  such  a  profane  romantic  appear 
among  the  sacred  crowd  ?  Many  enthusiastic 
Handelists  asked  proudly  :  "  What  is  Saul  com- 
ing to  do  among  the  prophets  ?  "  and  would  have 
deserved  the  answer  which  the  witty  Julius  We- 
ber once  returned  to  an  assembly  of  straight- 
laced  clergymen,  "  I  am  seeking  my  father's  ass, 
and  think  I  have  found  it."  Berlioz  !  a  living 
composer,  and  a  Frenchman,  too  !  Vade  i^tro  ! 
Poor  Berlioz  meets  with  the  same  misfortune 
which  befalls  pauore  Jacques  in  the  play,  whom 
people  found  too  old  for  work  and  too  young  for 
alms.  In  Paris  they  find  him  too  German ;  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  too  French.  However  that  may 
be,  the  performers  of  the  Festival  entered  into  a 
conspiracy,  and  executed  the  oratorio  so  badly  at 
the  rehearsal  that  Liszt  was  obliged  to  leave  off' 
the  two  first  parts  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  obstinate 
aversion,  the  third  part.  La  Fuite  en  Egyple,  pro- 
duced such  a  profound  sensation  that  the  whole 
theatre  applauded  most  vigorously.  Hector  Ber- 
lioz has  at  present  droit  de  bourgeoisie  in  Germa- 
And now,  to  finish  with  the  Handel  Festival  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham — what  shall  I 
say  of  it  ?  AVhen  Voltaire  was  once  asked  why 
he  did  not  write  a  commentary  of  Racine's  tra- 
gedies, as  he  did  for  Corneille,  he  answered, 
"  This  commentary  is  already  written,  for  you 
have  only  to  put  under  each  page  the  words  ad- 
mirable, sublime."  We  do  not  exactly  share  the 
opinion  of  the  sarcastic  philosopher  on  Racine, 
but  still  we  are  unable  to  find  any  other  expres- 
sion, beside  his  two  superlative  epithets,  in  order 
to  describe  our  sensations  at  this  grand  execution 
of  the  Messiah,  Judas  Maccabceus  and  Israel  in 
Egypt.  It  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
the  musical  history  of  England  and  the  world, 
for  there  was  never  anything  to  be  compared 
with  such  an  effect.  I  do  not  grudge  that  I  have 
no  space  left  for  detailing  my  opinion,  for  I  feel 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  expressing  my  admira- 
tion in  a  suitable  manner. 


Psalm  Tunes. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Hodges,  from  New  York  Musical  Review. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Woi-ship  in  the  Church,  has,  in  the  lajDse 
of  ages,  changed  and  varied  from  time  to  time,  to 
so  great  a  degree,  that,  were  one  of  the  primitive 
Christians  now  to  rise  from  his  grave  and  present 
himself  in  any  congregation  upon  earth  during 
an  ordinary  public  service,  he  would  probably  be, 
at  least  for  a  little  while,  at  a  loss  to  determine 
precisely  what  was  going  on  ;  so  new  and  strange 
would  the  whole  proceedings  appear  to  him  to 
be.     The   edifice,  the  vestments,  the  style  and 
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manner  of  pveaehing  and  praying,  might  all 
strike  him  as  sulficiently  remarkablu;  but  no  por- 
tion of  the  service  would  more  strongly  impress 
his  mind  with  a  sense  of  novelty  than  the  depart- 
ment of  sacred  praise.  The  music  would  be  to 
him  passing  strange.  It  must  be  so,  no  matter 
what  the  ecclesiastical  climate  ho  had  entered. 
Whether  he  found  himself  present  during  the 
celebration  of  a  grand  Mass,  with  all  possible 
attractive  and  gorgeous  accessories,  in  a  sumptu- 
ous Romish  cathedral ;  or  whether  he  chan(_"ed  to 
be  present  at  the  less  imposing  ceremonies  of  the 
English  Church  ;  or  whether  he  had  gone  into 
an  assembly  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  Chi-ist- 
ian  ''  denominations "  into  which  Protestant 
Christendom  has  so  unhappily  divided  itself;  in 
either  case,  the  muxic  associated  with  the  occasion 
would  necessarily  strike  his  ancient  ears  as  some- 
thing new.  The  same  would  happen,  too,  even 
if  he  had  fallen  upon  a  congregation  which  limit- 
ed itself  to  the  use  of  what  is  called  "  Plain 
Song  ;  "  he  would  say  that  he  had  never  heard 
the  like  before. 

The  music  of  the  eai-ly  Church  has  been  lost — 
lost  irretrievably.  Not  a  vistage  of  it  is  certainly 
known  to  remain. 

But  music,  of  some  sort,  is  an  acknowledged 
necessity.  Without  it,  the  public  ceremonials  of 
religion  would  be  on  all  hands  felt  to  be  dismally 
incomplete;  and — which  consideration  is  still 
more  important — scriptural  precept  upon  the  sub- 
ject would  be  totally  disregarded.  Music  there 
must  be  ;  but  of  what  particular  kind,  is  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Church  itself,  from  time  to 
time,  to  determine. 

Was  there  not  an  exhibition  of  wisdom  in  the 
very  avoidance  of  all  specific  direction  with  re- 
gard to  this  point  ? 

Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  sci- 
ence of  music  has  attained  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment; and  yet  it  would  be  presumptuous  even 
now,  had  we  the  power,  to  pretend  to  fix  and  de- 
termine the  Music  of  the  Church  for  all  time 
coming.  There  may  be  a  much  deeper  meaning 
in  the  phrase,  than  we  usually  attach  to  the  well- 
known  words,  "  O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
song." 

No  music  whatever  will  bear  everlasting  repe- 
tition. Imagine  a  congregation  singing  a  tune, 
a  good  tune,  the  best  possible  tune,  for  an  hour 
— one  single  hour  ;  would  it  not,  however  pleas- 
ing at  first,  long  before  the  e.xpiration  of  that 
single  hour,  become  irksome  ?  But  extend  the 
idea,  and  suppose  the  same  congregation  contin- 
uing to  sing  the  same  tune  for  two,  three,  or 
four  hours  ;  and  it  would  become  perfectly  intol- 
erable. The  thought  of  inflicting  upon  the  ear 
of  a  living  man  the  same  tune — no  matter  how 
excellent  in  itself  and  how  exquisitely  sung — for 
a  given  number  of  hours  ever;/  day,  for  a  month, 
for  a  year,  for  a  series  of  years,  presents  only  the 
idea  of  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  unsurpassed  by 
the  most  ingenious  tormentor  that  ever  wielded 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet  such  is  the 
notion  which  some  good  people  seem  to  entertain 
concerning  the  music  of  heaven  ! 

Plain  Congregational  Singing,  similar  in  spirit 
if  not  in  kind  to  that  which  was  known  in  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church,  was  strenuously  en- 
couraged by  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Prior  to  that,  the  Albigenses  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Wickliffites 
in  the  fourteenth,  and  the  followers  of  John  Huss 
in  the  fifteenth,  had  all  adopted  it.  In  the  period 
of  religious  strife  and  contention  it  came  to  be  a 
badge  or  mark  of  distinction ;  so  that  a  man's  re- 
ligious views  could  be  tnown  from  the  style  of 
music  which  he  favored.  By  the  way,  it  would 
seem  as  though  we  were  at  this  time  approaching 
a  similar  period  ;  but  this  aside.  Bishop  Burnet, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Reformation,"  tells  us  that 
"  some  poets,  such  as  the  times  afforded,  transla- 
ted David's  Psalms  into  verse ;  and  it  was  a  sign 
by  which  men's  affections  to  that  work  [the  Re- 
formation] were  everywhere  measured,  whether 
they  used  to  sing  these  or  not." 

It  was  a  mark  of  Protestantism.  All  they  who 
did  not  sing  the  metrical  psalms  were  set  down  as 
Romanists.  Should  we  go  through  all  our  con- 
gregations and  apply  a  similar  test  now,  the  Pro- 


testants would  appear  as  but  a  scanty  minority,  a 
mere  sprinkling ;  and  some  fashionable  churches 
would  furnish  none  at  all ! 

Psalmody,  by  which  we  mean  the  singing  of 
metrical  psalms  and  hymns,  by  a  choir,  or  by  a 
few  leading  voices,  is  universal  among  all  sects 
and  denominations,  saving  only  the  Society  of 
Friends :  and  yet,  any  approach  to  a  general 
participation  in  such  singing,  by  the  congrega- 
tion present,  is  but  a  rare  occurrence.  Whether 
the  old  tunes  have  ivorn  out  through  frequent 
repetition,  and  the  new  ones  brought  in  have  not 
been  made  of  the  rir/ht  sort  of  stuff;  or  whether 
"  men's  affections  towards  that  work  "  have  died 
out,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  deter- 
mine. Quite  certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  great 
and  general  want  of  heartiness  and  earnestness 
in  the  matter.  The  great  multiplicity  of  tunes 
introduced,  and  the  frequent  change  of  musical 
administration,  (spoken  of  last  week  under  the 
head  of  "  Music  Committees,")  may  have  con- 
tributed towards  bringing  about  this  result ;  but 
the  main  cause  probably  lies  still  deeper. 

"  Where  there  is  a  tvill  there  is  a  way ;  "  at 
least  in  such  a  matter  as  this  :  and  if  the  people 
were  really  bent  upon  having  congregational 
singing,  we  should  soon  haoe  it. 

The  indefatigable  men  who  manufacture  psalm 
tunes  have  labored  hard  to  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  raw  material.  They  have  furnish- 
ed tunes  for  the  million,  and  almost  /;//  the  mil- 
lion. Judging  from  the  quality  in  the  market, 
one  would  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
psalm-singing  countries  on  earth.  And  yet  we 
may  truly  say  with  Dr.  Watts, 

"In  vain  we  tune  our  lifeless  songs, 

In  vain  we  strive  to  rise  ; 
Hosannas  languish  on  our  tongues. 

And  our  devotion  dies." 

It  is  true,  to  the  letter ;  be  the  fault  where  it 
may. 

On  another  occasion  there  may  be  an  opportu- 
nity of  dropping  some  hints  upon  the  proper 
mode  of  conducting  this  portion  of  divine  wor- 
ship, constituting  as  it  does  the  exclusive  music  of 
many  congregations.  It  will  suffice  for  the  pres- 
ent to  have  again  called  attention  to  the  lament- 
ably languishing  condition  of  psalmody  in  gen- 
eral, all  around  us.  That  it  should  be  in  such  a 
state  of  declension,  is  very  remarkable,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  case,  more  particu- 
larly the  infrequency  of  the  employment  of  any 
other  species  of  Church  Music.  Perhaps  it  arises 
from  the  excess  of  modesty,  so  that  a  man  is  asha- 
med to  suffer  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  service 
of  God !  Of  course  it  cannot  be  from  the  decay 
of  courage.  Be  it  however  from  what  cause  it 
may,  the  fact — the  stubborn  fact — remains  ;  con- 
gregational singing  is  dead ;  to  use  a  vulgar  but 
expressive  simile,  "  dead  as  a  door  nail."  The 
mighty  roar  of  a  multitude,  singing  with  heart 
and  voice,  is  not  now  to  be  heard  ;  and  the  re- 
sponsive Amen  which  was  wont  to  roll  like  a 
peal  of  thunder  from  the  lips  of  the  first  Christ- 
ian congregations,  has  sunk  to  what  is  hardly 
loud  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  pious  whis- 
per. These  two  portions  of  congregational  duty, 
responses  and  psalmody,  have  a  great  sympathy 
with  each  other ;  they  rise  or  fall  together.  That 
both  have  fallen  into  all  but  total  desuetude,  it  is 
more  easy  to  regret  than  to  remedy.  But  there 
is  hope  for  the  future,  there  is  a  gleam  of  light  in 
the  distance.  Many  earnest  minds  are  directed 
to  the  subject,  and  it  cannot  be  very  long  ere 
some  good  will  result  from  their  efforts. 

Meanwhile,  an  acquaintance  with  Psalm  tunes 
cannot  be  accounted  a  very  uncommon  attain- 
ment in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  judging 
from  the  following  striking  remarks  of  Dr.  S.  P. 
Tuckerraan,  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  at 
Hope  Chapel,  in  this  city,  a  few  months  since. 

"  If  an  American  professor  of  music  tells  you 
that  he  has  studied,  understands,  and  can  teach 
Church  Music,  he  means  Psalm  Tunes. 

If  he  seeks  a  situation  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
choir,  or  play  a  church  organ,  he  enumerates, 
among  his  other  qualifications,  his  knowledge  of 
Church  Music,  and  again  he  means  Psalm 
Tunes. 


If  he  goes  to  a  Musical  Convention,  it  is  to 
practise,  as  well  as  to  buy.  Psalm  Tunes. 

If  he  gets  up  one  of  those  popular  institutions 
called  '  singing  schools,'  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  and  practising  Psalm  Tunes. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  hundred  leaders  of  choirs 
the  question,  What  is  Church  Music  V  ninety-nine 
of  them  would  answer  Psalm  Tunes. 

If  you  go  tochurjh,  you  expect  to  hear  Church 
Music  ;  but  it  is  still  Psalm  Tunes. 

And  should  you  visit  a  friend  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  singing  is  proposed,  again  you  will  hear 
Church    Music ;    but   it    is    invariably   Psalm 

TUN'ES." 

Dr.  Tuckerraan's  remarks,  we  presume,  apply 
in  all  their  force  to  the  condition  of  musical 
affairs  in  the  New  England  States,  of  one  of 
which  he  is  himself  a  native.  Surely,  after  such 
an  exposition  of  the  psalmodio  tendencies  of  the 
country,  one  would  there  expect  to  find  general 
congregational  singing  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  its 
glory.  _    _  ■ 

But  is  it  so  ?  H. 


Chorley  on  the  Handel  Festival 

[London  AtheDseum,  June  20.] 

*■  *  *  The  announcement  of  an  orchestra 
built  to  contain  2,.)00  people,  as  wide  in  area  as  a 
cathedral — the  rumors  of  an  organ  which  could  be 
heard  a  mile  off — of  a  drum  that  was  "  to  rend  the 
sky  " — had  prepared  the  majority  of  spectators  to 
expect  something  more  crushing  and  astounding 
in  point  of  forcihie  sound  than  ears  in  England  had 
ever  enjoved  or  endured  before — and  disposed  them 
to  forget  that  so  huge  a  gathering,  made  under  con- 
ditions so  highly  unprecedented,  must  inevitably  be 
largely  an  expe'riment.  Twenty  curiously-varying 
impressions,  all  genuine,  all  truthful,  would  be  given 
by  a  score  of  those  who  witnessed  Saturday's  re- 
hearsal : — A.  could  not  catch  the  solo  voices ;  B. 
heard  too  little  of  the  stringed  instrnments ;  C. 
thought  the  united  tone  meagre;  D.  rebelled  against 
the  organ  ;  E.  cavilled  at  the  balance  of  sound  in 
the  orchestra ;  F.  was  fretted  because  the  2,000  vo- 
calists, (some  of  whom  flocked  hither  from  Limer- 
ick in  Ireland),  had  not,  been  benefitted  by  sixty  con- 
secutive rehearsals  in  company ;  G.  ascribed  the 
want  of  sonority  (or  the  over-sonority,  G.  hardly 
knowing  which  was  which)  to  the  glass  roof.  Mean- 
while, those  who  carefully  moved  about,  in  possess- 
ion of  some  experience,  more  or  less,  and  cherishing 
some  power  of  making  allowance,  were  less  hasty 
and  hazarding  in  "  the  final  blow  "  of  judgment— 
and  the  less  so  because  it  seemed  evident  to  such 
persons,  from  half-hour  to  half-hour,  that  the  mass 
of  vocalists  and  instrumentalists  were  gradually  he- 
coming  better  and  better  cemented,  and  that  the 
multi:udinous  sound  which  they  gave  out  had  pecu- 
liarities of  its  own,  as  remarkable,  if  not  as  seizing, 
as  the  violent  noise  expected — that  every  position  in 
the  vast  building  had  its  special  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages— and  that  for  every  visitor  there  was 
something  new  to  sati-^fy  sensation  as  well  as  to  ex- 
cite imagination.  Betwixt  Sunday  and  Monday, 
many  changes  were  made,  all  for  the  better — all 
tending  to  concentration  and  grandeur  of  effect. 
The  vast  orchestra  was  more  closely  shut  in  than  it 
had  been  two  days  before.  The  portion  of  the  chor- 
isters was  entirely  altereil — and  other  touches  were 
added,  here  and  there,  which  nothing  but  trial  could 
have  suggested  as  necessary.  The  result  was  Mon- 
dav's  sr)lendid  performance  of  the  "  Messiah."  *     * 

We  have  characterized  the  performance  of  the 
"  Messiah"  as  splendid.  The  mass  of  choral  and 
orchestral  sound  (as  we  heard  it)  seemed  balanced 
to  a  nicety — rich,  glowing,  sonorous,  and  of  a  sweet- 
ness such  as  is  not  to  be  heard  out  of  England. 
There  was  no  such  despotism  n{  Boanerges  organ  and 
Polijphemiis  big  drum  as  had  been  ur.dertaken  for  by 
has'tv  and  apprehensive  persons.  The  body  worked, 
as  a'whole,  more  satisfactorily  than  could  have  been 
expected.  The  execution  was  in  mi^ny  parts  unim- 
peachable—as  in  the  cliornses  'For  unto  us  a  Cliild 
is  born,'  'Glory  to  God,'  'All  we  like  .sheep,'  'Lift 
up  your  heads,'  and  the  '  Hallelujah'  (allowing  fur 
the  "slackened  tempo  at  the  words  "  The  kingdom  of 
this  world"  as  a  conductor's  fancy  in  which  we  do  not 
sympathize).  In  other  choruses  it  is  true  the  great 
mass  of  vocal  sound  seemed  to  sway  to  and  fro,  like 
a  balloon  wlien  the  inflation  is  consummated  before 
it  is  allowed  to  break  loose, — but  it  was  no  less 
evident  that  tlie  mass  was  under  control,  and  that  it 
became  more  forcihie,  because  more  obedient,  as  the 
performance  advanced.  The  energy,  mastery,  and 
animation  of  Signor  Costa,  and  his  known  power  of 
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obtaining  the  ntmost  results  under  po'siWe  conrlitions, 
were  never  more  sisrnally  manifest  tiiun  tliroujjliout 
the  "Messiah"  on  Monday.  To  ourselves,  sueli  an 
execution  as  we  have  of  late  years  heard  at  Birming- 
ham is  far  more  satisfactory; — and  yet  there  was 
something  vast,  and  nolile,  and  boundless — a  delicious 
amplitude  and  richness  of  sound  in  many  passages 
— the  voice  as  '-of  summer  deep  calling  to  summer 
deep" — which  amounted  to  a  new  and  a  poetical 
experience,  and  which  went  far  to  satisfy  us  that — due 
time,  place,  alternation,  and  occupation  provided  for 
—even  such  monstrous  performances  as  these  may 
have  a  real  depth  of  truth  and  life  and  beauty  as 
regards  music,  besides  that  superficial  gorgeousness 
which  every  one  can  feel,  yet  by  which  every  one 
must  he  in"  some  measure  disappointed.  The  atnii- 
hilation  of  the  solo  singers,  whiih  some  had  conli- 
dentlv  announced,  did  not  take  place.  The  soprano 
(Madame  Novello),  the  alto  (Miss  Dolby),  the  tenor 
(Mr.  Sims  Reeves),  did  "the  best  of  ilieir  best,"— 
sang  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  with  something 
of  the  inspiration  belonging  to  so  august  a  celebration. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  8. 

July  10. — "  The  fast-sailing  and  elegant  steamer 
Nantasket,  Capt.  A.  L.  Rowell,  continues  to  make 
her  daily  excursions  among  the  islands  of  our  harbor, 
and  to  those  beatiful  places  of  sea-side  resort,  Hing- 
hara  and  Hull — cheering  her  passengers  on  the  way 
with  the  merry  strains  of  her  steam  Calliope." 
So  says  one  of  the  morning  papers. 
A  few  years  since  a  man  established  a  varnish  fac- 
tory in  Cambridge.  The  smell  was  very  offensive  to 
the  neighbors,  and  a  court  of  justice  decided  the  fac- 
tory to  be  a  nuisance,  and  the  man  was  forced  to  re- 
move. 

However  delightful  the  effluvia  of  decaying  masses 
of  filth  may  be  to  the  dwellers  in  certain  streets  of 
Boston,  there  is  a  large  class  of  Bostonians  whose 
delicate  noses  are  offended  thereat,  and  consequently 
lie  who  throws  garbage  into  the  street  is  fined. 

If  a  man  exposes  at  his  window  a  disgusting  picture 
— I  do  not  mean  one  offensive  to  good  morals — the 
good  sense  of  the  community,  possibly  the  police, 
will  cause  its  removal. 

Let  any  person  cast  into  the  reservoir  on  Beacon 
hill  any  substance  which,  though  perfectly  harmless, 
shall  give  the  aquaduct  water  a  taste  disagreeable  to 
a  portion  of  the  community,  how  quickly  the  police 
would  be  after  him,  to  inflict  condign  punishment. 

How  happens  it,  while  the  other  senses  are  pro- 
tected by  the  law  and  our  courts  of  justice,  that  the 
ear  may  be  outraged  with  impunity  ?  Smells,  tastes, 
and  sights,  in  which  many  people  really  take  pleasure, 
subject  their  authors  to  public  punishment;  but  the 
most  hideous  and  unearthly  noises  may  proceed  from 
the  throats  of  rambling  street  beggars  with  wheezy 
hand-organ  accompaniments,  and  no  one  interferes 
with  them,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  money 
they  get  is  in  most  cases  but  a  tax  paid  to  induce 
them  to  move  off. 

In  the  matter  of  calathumpian  bands,  which  in  the 
days  of  their  popularity  afforded  a  world  of  fun  to 
those  engaged  in  them,  we  have  seen  city  and  town 
authorities  move,  and  so  move  that  any  attempt  to 
serenade  a  new  married  couple  now  with  fish-horns, 
tin-pans  and  the  other  calathumpian  instruments, 
•would  instantly  subject  the  musicians  to  fine  and  per- 
liaps  imprisonment.  And  yet  the  number  of  persons 
annoyed  by  calathumpian  music  was  seldom  half  as 
great  as  the  number  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  fun  to 
the  utmost. 

But  now  is  brought  forward  an  invention  which  it 
would  seem  could  only  have  come  from  the  brain  of 
one,  like  a  certain  Mary,  possessed  of  seven  devils 
and  the  city  authorities  allow  it  to  shriek  and  scream 
and  yell,  and  utter  its  diabolical  sounds,  phizzy  and 
wheezy,  shrieky  and  screaky,  some  flat,  some  sharp — 
being  in  tune  is  out  of  the  question — by  the  hour  to- 
gether, without  notice.  I  may  have  a  calathumpian 
m  my  own  house  if  1  wish,  provided  they  play  you 
gently,  so  as  not  to  disturb  my  neighbor  ;  but  I  can- 
not have  it  on  my  steamboat,  lying  at  the  wharf;  and 
this  is  right.  But  this  thing  from  the  regions  below 
may  send  its  horrid  noises  through  all  the  region 
lound  about  with  impunity,  and  we  hear  of  the 
"merry  strains  of  the  steam  Calliope!  " 
On  the  4th,  I  went  to  Hingham  by  the   steamboat. 


As  I  turned  into  Congress  street  on  my  way  to  the 
wharf,  I  heard  away  down  street  the  sharp,  shrill 
tones  of  a  very  bad  hand-organ,  in  which  the  maker 
had  forgotten  to  insert  any  appropriate  harmonies  to 
the  silly  air  which  was  then  in  progress.  I  went  on 
and  on,  and  the  abominable  organ — which  made  me 
wish  for  the  Berlin  law,  that  every  organ-grinder  shall 
be  fined  who  does  not  keep  his  grinding  apparatus  in 
tune — grew  ever  louder  and  louder.  Arrived  at  the 
wharf,  and  there  the  instrument  of  torture  was  !  on 
the  very  boat  upon  which  our  party  was  to  go.  TVhat 
could  we  do  ?  "We  discussed  the  question  of  giving 
up  our  party  in  the  woods,  casting  aside  all  the  ar- 
rangements which  had  been  made,  and  flying  for  re- 
lief to  any  other  quarter. 

Will  the  confounded  thing  be  kept  going  all  the 
time  of  the  passage  ?  Cannot  the  cast  iron-eared 
man  at  the  keys  be  pitched  overboard  ?  What  can 
we  do  ? 

Well,  at  last  we  concluded  to  try  it — and  we  did 
try  it  1  Besides  the  horrors  of  the  tones  produced, 
just  think  what  it  is  to  a  sensitive  musical  person,  to 
hear  "old  100,"  "Greenville,"  negro  melodies,  old 
Scotch  airs  and  Irish  songs,  all  mixed  up  together, 
pell  mell,  played  upon  steam  locomotive  whistles,  all 
in  the  same  key,  all  in  the  same  kind  of  "  rum,  tum, 
turn — r-r-r-um,  tum,  tum  "  harmony,  (?)  in  no  case  in 
tune,  and  with  occasional  sfortzandos,  which  invari- 
ably, as  they  swelled,  raised  the  pitch  from  an  eighth 
to  half  a  tone  ! 

"  But,  Mr.  Diarist,  you  are  not  obliged  to  go  to 
Hingham." 

No,  Sir,  thank  my  good  stars  ! 
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BOSTOK,  JULY  19,  1857. 

Commencement  Week— Our  Class— C.  T.  B.'s 

Ode— Festival  of  the  Alumni— Music  at  Cambridge. 

This  week  our  dear  and  honored  Alma  Mater 
claimed  our  loyalty,  and  thankful  for  the  musical 
vacation  of  the  hot  months  (which  even  a  poor  drudge 
of  a  musical  editor  might  be  allowed  to  seize  upon), 
we  have  sought  the  pleasant  shades  of  Harvard  and 
lived  over  the  old  thoughts  and  feelings  that  date 
back  a  quarter  of  a  century  among  a  goodly  repre- 
sentation of  our  dear  old  classmates.  The  ceremonies 
of  Wednesday,  Commencement  proper,  went  on  in 
the  time-honored  way,  and  are  found  chronicled  in 
all  the  newspapers.  That  day  for  us  belonged  to  our 
old  Class  of  1832.  We  were  sixty-eight  then,  when 
we  came  out  into  the  busy,  stormy  world.  We  are 
but  fifty  now,  and  ttjoenty-Jine  (nearly  all  who  were 
within  call)  met  to  keep  the  twenty-fifth,  or  "silver" 
anniversary  of  our  graduation.  We  were  a  noble 
and  uniied  class.  Harmony  was  our  motto,  and 
among  the  influences  which  kept  us  united,  and  which 
still  keep  ihe  old  class  sentiment  .alive,  was  eminently 
that  of  Music.  We  had  our  famous  singers,  whose 
songs  rang  through  the  Commons  hall  on  Fourth  of 
July  mornings,  and  through  the  evening  stillness 
under  the  venerable  elms,  with  memorable  charm. 
Those  old  songs  (our  tastes  were  not  then  very 
classical),  renewed  at  all  our  anniversaries,  have  never 
failed  to  waken  the  true  thrill;  for  they  still  tell  of  a 
free,  inner,  common  life,  that  kept  and  keeps  ns  one 
in  spite  of  the  world's  ambitions  and  distinctions. 
Some  of  us  have  been  more  faithful,  perhaps,  to  that 
life,  and  that  bond  of  union,  than  to  the  formal 
lessons  which  our  Mother  gave  us.  Some  of  us  have 
been  more  strongly  drawn  away  by  Music,  than  by 
aught  that  beckoned  us  in  paths  of  literature  or  the 
professions, — or  one  of  us  would  not  be  writing  here. 
The  class  of  '32  has  furnished  its  fair  share  of  shining 
lights  in  church  and  state,  in  literature  and  science; 
and  these  have  not  shut  out  from  their  sympathies 
and  recognition  one,  who,  turning  aside  from  all 
these  paths,  has  come  unconscionsly  and  irresistibly 


to  be  preoccupied  with  so  secular  a  life-task  as  that 
of  striving  to  make  Music  recognized  as  one  of  the 
essential  "humanities"  and  "classics"  of  true 
education,  as  an  important  element  in  social  life 
(especially  in  free  republics,)  and  in  the  culture  of  the 
true  Christian  gentleman. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  we  room,  to  give  a 
record  (than  which  few  things  could  be  richer  or  more 
interesting,  were  all  known)  of  that  gathering  of  the 
twenty  five  around  a  boiird  laden  with  the  memories  of 
twenty-five  years  as  well  as  with  the  good  things  of 
the  present.  So  many  tender,  serious,  humorous 
recollections;  so  much  wisdom  bought  by  dear 
experience,  so  much  renewal  of  high  aspirations; 
half  sad,  half  sweet  renunciation  of  once  proud  ideals; 
so  much  poetry  and  wit  and  anecdote  and  song,  and 
serious  lesson,  all  in  the  rich  and  mellow  key  of 
Friendship !  These  could  only  be  embodied  in  a 
Symphony,  of  the  richest,  tenderest  and  deepest,  yet 
opening  and  ending  with  bright  glorious  strains  that 
thrill  and  quicken  and  renew  all  high  hopes  and 
resolves. 

We  cannot  give  the  fine  things  said  by  brother  B., 
our  President ;  nor  the  beautiful  memorial  address 
by  brother  0  ,  our  class  orator ;  nor  the  poor  excuses 
of  our  dumb  class  poet,  who  shall  be  nameless  ;  nor 
the  sententious  results  of  calm,  solid  brothers  S.  and 
M. ;  nor  the  Charles  Lamb-like- college  reminiscen- 
ces of  quaint,  modest  brother  H. ;  nor  the  many  apt 
responses,  grave  and  gay,  each  exquisitely  flavored 
with  the  old  individuality,  which  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  hour,  shone  also  through  the  altered,  time- 
hardened  faces  with  the  old  look  and  glow  of  youth  ; 
but  we  have  it  fortunately  in  our  power  to  pre.sent 
the  beautiful  Ode,  contributed  by  our  beloved  brother. 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  of  Newport,  whose 
graceful  translations  from  the  German  poets  have  so 
many  times  adorned  our  columns. 

How  beautiful  the  feet 
That,  from  manhood's  dusty  track, 

To  the  green  and  shaded  seat 
Of  the  Muses  hasten  back — 
To  Learning's,  Friendship's,  Memory's  honor'd  shrine ! 

From  the  race-ground's  heat  and  toil 
How  gratefully  they  turn — 

From  the  battle-ground's  turmoil 
To  thy  stillness  how  they  yearn, 
Auld  Lang  Syne  ! 

Their  Delphi's  classic  fount 
In  thy  tranquil  realm  they  find — 

Their  Zion's  hallowed  mount — 
Their  "  Mecca  of  the  mind  " — 
The  Sepulchre,  the  Altar  and  the  Urn  : 

Calm  and  holy  is  the  air — 
Fresh  and  holy  is  the  ground — 
Deathless  garlands  breathe  around, 

And  vigil-torches  there 
Ever  burn. 

Thus,  Brothers,  come  we  now 
Our  ancient  home  to  greet. 

And,  with  pensive,  reverent  brow, 
To  lay  at  AVisdom's  feet 
Our  votive  gift  in  Thought's  memorial  hall : 

We  heard  the  ghostly  breeze, 
With  a  low-voiced  music  moan, 

Through  old  Harvard's  quivering  trees,  ■ 
And  there  breathed  a  mother's  tone 
In  the  call. 

We  come  the  scenes  to  trace 
Of  happy,  youthful  days — 

Each  well-remembered  place 
Of  studies,  walks  and  plays — 
But  ah,  the  change  !  "  Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  !  " 

How  near  and  yet  how  far 
That  picture  fair  doth  seem  ! 

So  shines  an  evening  star 
With  softened  summer-gleam 
O'er  the  plain. 

Alas,  the  fleeting  years  ! 
Kemembrance  !  blissful  pain  ! 
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What  though  thy  bitter  tears, 
Like  drops  of  latter  rain, 
0*er  graves  of  days  and  joys  departed  fall  ? 
On  life's  autumnal  mould — 
The  dust  of  Memory's  dead — 

The  burning  tear  grows  cold  ; 
No  shower  the  spring  that  fled 
Can  recall. 

Yet  this  the  spirit  cheers — 
This  pearl,  from  dark  depths  won  ; — 

Though  built  of  memory's  tears. 
In  life's  declining  sun, 
Fair  sign  of  Hope  an  evening-rainbow  yields. 

Though  Time  may  ne'er  restore 
Full  many  a  form  and  face — 

The  loved  and  lost  of  yore — 
Transfigured,  they  shall  grace 
Holier  fields ! 

Not  gloomy,  then,  though  sad, 
We  turn  our  pilgrim-feet, 

With  lofty  faith  made  glad, 
To  this  reverend  retreat. 
Peopled  with  holy  dead,  that  die  no  more. 

Meet  is  it,  we  to-day, 
In  the  world's  distracting  strife, 

Should  pause  upon  our  way, 
And  the  voice  of  death  and  life 
Ponder  o'er. 

Five  times  five  years  have  fled 
Since  the  warm  midsummer  night, 

Nnw  numbered  with  the  dead, 
Yet  warm  in  memory's  light. 
When,  with  youth's  and  music's  wild,  commingling 

Till  the  ceiling's  echoes  rang,  [swell. 

And  the  agitated  air 
Made  the  very  tapers  flare. 

Our  last  vows  and  hopes  we  sang — 
And  farewell ! 

And  we  felt  a  nameless  thrill, 
As  the  parting-hour  drew  nigh, 

Our  eyes  and  bosoms  fill, 
When  the  uight-wind's  plaintive  sigh 
Bore  away  the  dying  accents  of  our  chorus  ; 

**  We  are  breaking  the  last  ties, — 
Brothers,  classmates,  with  the  dawn 
Of  the  morrow  we  are  gone. 

And  Life's  broad  ocean  lies 
All  before  us  !  " 

Five  times  five  years  have  fled — 
Summer  sun  and  winter  snow 

Five  and  twenty  times  have  shed 
On  the  cheek  the  dark  brown  glow, 
And  streaked  the  hair  with  lines  of  silver-grey — 

And,  a  thinned  and  wasted  band. 
From  the  fields  and  floods  of  life, 
Scathed  by  storm  and  scarred  by  strife, 

At  the  trumpet-call  we  stand 
Here  to-day. 

In  classic  days  of  yore. 
As  each  fifth  year  came  round, 

Her  children  counting  o'er. 
Through  the  cleansed  city's  bound 
Kept  holy  time  our  ancient  mother  Rome. 

With  us  the  faithful  sun. 
Commander  of  the  sphere. 

Through  lustrums  five  hath  run, 
And  this  most  solemn  year 
Calls  us  home  ! 

We  seek  our  boundary-stones, 
A  band  of  comrades  true, 

Old  Harvard's  loyal  sons, 
To  keep,  with  honors  due. 
Our  year  of  numbering  and  of  purifying  ; 

To  call  the  blotted  roll. 
Our  missing  ones  to  tell. 
And  mourn  for  them  that  fell, 

Whose  memory  in  the  soul 
Bides  undying. 

And  while  the  storied  wall 
Memorial  tablets  grace, 

In  thought's  heaven-lighted  hall 
A  high  and  sacred  place 


Shall  many  a  votive  tablet  also  find  : 
Faith's  pious  incense  there 
And  gratitude's  clear  fire 

Shall  purify  the  air 
And  from  every  base  desire 
Cleanse  the  mind. 

What  mingling  smiles  and  tears — 
What  lights  and  glooms  flit  fast 

O'er  the  picture,  as  the  years 
Of  the  slumbering,  dreamy  past 
From  the  magic  circle  start  again  to  life; — 

And  again,  a  boyish  band, 
With  elastic  step,  we  tread 

A  classic,  mythic  land, 
Trained  by  sage  and  hero  dead 
For  the  strife ! 

Alas  !  no  more  on  earth 
That  Friendship  shall  be  found  ! 

The  music  and  the  mirth 
That  charmed  for  us  this  ground, 
And  drew  down  heaven  so  near  us, — all  is  o'er  ! 

No  more,  as  then,  we'll  meet 
In  chamber,  hall  or  grove, — 

No  more  take  counsel  sweet. 
Nor  in  free,  fond  converse  rove, — 
Nevermore ! 

Another  lot  was  ours, 
For  iJiis  was  not  our  rest ; 

Not  in  these  fading  bowers 
The  soul  can  find  her  nest ; 
Man's  Eden  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  earth. 

In  this  harbor's  green  retreat 
Piped  the  wind  one  summer-morn. 
And,  like  leaves  by  whirlwinds  torn. 

On  life's  ocean  was  our  fleet 
Scattered  forth. 

And  some  whose  hopes  were  high 
In  that  momiitg's  freshening  breeze. 

And  who  saw,  with  kindling  eye. 
Proud  havens  o'er  the  seas. 
Ere  noon  have  sunk  beneath  the  *'  envious  surge.' 

The  wind  that,  favoring,  blew. 
And  the  trumpet-signal  gave, 

As  their  pennon  sea-ward  flew, 
Already  o'er  their  grave 
Sings  the  dirge. 

And,  fellow-pilgrims,  ye 
Who,  spared  the  untimely  fate. 

Still  ride  or  stem  the  sea, 
Or,  in  some  port,  await 
The  signal-call  of  Him  who  sits  on  high, — 

Say,  does  the  solemn  past 
Sound  on  in  memory's  ear 

Like  Duty's  trumpet-blast. 
With  warning  and  with  cheer. 
From  the  sky  } 

The  past,  it  is  not  dead — 
It  lives,  in  memory,  still ; 

Though  the  outer  form  hath  fled. 
Yet  the  inner  senses  thrill 
To  the  vision  and  the  voice  of  days  gone  by. 

Gone  by  ?  ah  no — not  gone, 
But,  like  the  world  of  night, 
Unseen  in  day's  bold  light, 

Forever  following  on, 
Ever  nigh. 

Our  loved  and  lost  ones  rise 
In  glory  from  the  dust, — 

The  gentle  and  the  wise, 
The  saintly  and  the  just. 
Teacher  revered,  true  friend  and  trusted  guide  ; 

And  heavenly  is  their  talk. 
And  on  the  tranquil  brow 
Beams  heavenly  radiance  now. 

While,  as  of  old,  they  walk 
At  our  side. 

Yes,  from  its  place  of  old, 
Though  youth's  f-iir  world  is  gone, 

Like  morning's  web  of  gold 
From  the  dew-bespangled  lawn, 
The  past  is  ours — no  more  to  pass  away — 

Its  pleasures  and  its  pains, 


Each  glory  and  defeat, 

Its  losses  and  its  gains, 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet, 
Ours  for  aye  I 
Each  generous  dream  of  youth 
That  bade  us  wage,  through  life, 

For  virtue,  right  and  truth 
Heroic,  holy  strife ; 
Each  earnest  struggle  of  the  better  will; 
Each  heavenly  desire. 
Each  wise  and  lofty  thought. 

Each  spark  of  manly  fire 
From  saint,  sage,  warrior,  caught, 
Nerves  us  still. 
Nor  yet  with  us  abide 
These  angels  bright,  alone  : — 

Close  follow  at  our  side, 
With  sad,  yet  tender  tone. 
And  with  reproachful,  not  resentful  brow, 
Scorned  Wisdom,  slighted  Age, 
And  Time  neglected,  too, — 

These,  from  a  higher  page, 
Kind  monitors  and  true, 
Teach  us  now. 

This  moral  ends  my  rhyme  : — 
Classmates,  who  still  raust;learn, 

In  this  great  school  of  time. 
Full  many  a  lesson  stern, — 
One  Friend — one  Teacher — bides  when  all  is  past. 

On  Him  and  for  Him  wait — 
Till,  at  the  signal-call. 

Through  that  mysterious  gate. 
To  higher  forms  we  all 
Rise  at  last ! 

The  testimony  borne  that  evening  as  always  by 
"Our  Class,"  to  the  worth  of  Music,  we  gladly  set 
down  here  among  the  sweet  encouragements  to  our 
own  sometimes  dry  and  thankless  task  as  editor  of  a 
Journal  of  Music.  In  the  extremely  rich  and  in- 
spiring triennial  Festival  of  the  Alumni,  upon  Thurs- 
day, loo.  (which  is  reported  in  all  the  newspapers), 
we  found  signs  of  good  cheer  for  music.  The  ora- 
tor of  the  day,  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  masterly  defence 
of  the  "glorious  inutilities"  of  pure,  ideal  studies, 
devoted  one  of  his  most  brilliantly  elaborated  periods 
to  Music.  At  the  dinner,  the  sentiments  and  speeches 
were  echoed  not  alone  as  hitherto  by  strains  from 
a  brass  band,  (it  was  an  excellent  one  that  played 
this  time,  the  "Brigade,"  we  believe),  but  by  a  wor- 
thy academic  choir  of  young  men,  Alumni,  sixteen 
in  number,  led  hy  Mr.  J.  C.  Heywood,  of  the  Class 
of  '55,  who  sang  "  Fair  Harvard,"  and  various  good 
college  songs  well  harmonized,  with  excellent  effect. 
It  was  a  comfort,  too,  in  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches of  the  procession,  on  both  days,  and  in  the 
meeting  house,  not  to  hear  hacknied  "  anvil  chorus- 
es "  and  miserably  inappropriate  operatic  common- 
places, echoing  through  those  classic  shades.  The 
selections  of  ihe  band,  (such  as  we  heard),  were  in 
good  taste.  These  straws  point  in  the  right  direction, 
and  we  do  not  despair  of  ere  long  realizing  the  great 
reform,  or  rather  entire  new  creation,  so  much 
needed  in  the  matter  of  our  academic  music.  For, 
if  Music  be  that  divine  element  of  human  culture 
that  we  think  it,  it  is  surely  fit  our  Universities 
should  set  the  best  examples. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Alumni  at  Cambridge  we  had 
the  unexpected  pleasure  of  having  at  our  side  Mr.  J. 
Alfred  Novello,  the  leading  publisher  of  classical 
musical  works  in  London,  who  is  the  son  of  that  dis- 
tinguished musician,  Vincent  Novello,  and  the 
brother  of  the  great  English  singer,  Claba  Novello. 
Mr.  Novello  is  on  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  hav- 
ing come  over  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  New  York  branch  of  his  extensive  business. 
He  is  a  solid,  hearty,  genial  specimen  of  an  intelli- 
gent Englishman,  full  of  musical  enthusiasm,  and  full 
especially  just   now   of  the   great    Handel   Festival, 

which  he   regards    as  altogether  a  great   triumph 

The  Boston'  Music  School,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Baker,  Parker,  Homer,  and  others,  will  commence  its 
second  term  on  the  1st  of  October.  It  numbers  now 
37  pupils,  of  whom  20  make  their  principal  study  the 
culture  of  the  voice,  11  the  piano-forte,  3  the  vioUn, 
and  3  the  advanced  lessons  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
&c.,  while  all  take  part  in  general  exercises.. ..Our 
townsman,  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  is  busily  engaged, 
we  understand,  in  the  composition  of  a  second,  an 
Italian  Opera. 
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Fresh  Air  from  the  Falls. 

Cataract  House,  Ni.4Gaea,  July  6,  1857. 
Deak  Dwight  : 

A  room  over  the  rapid.s,  or  one  on  the  street : — 
that  is  the  question.  Coming  in  out  of  the  night, 
when  memory  and  imagination  hold  completed 
sway,  we  made,  Elve  and  I,  the  more  romantic 
■election,  and  slumbered  and  woke  amid  the  dash 
and  roar  of  the  waters. 

The  old  "  Cataract,"  with  Morrison  at  his  old 
post  of  head  waiter,  and  his  swift  and  lofty 
courtesy,  still  holds  its  own,  in  point  of  numbers, 
among  its  fashionable  rivals.  It  hohls  Us  own  in  a 
finer  sense.  Its  guests  are  those  drawn  by  the 
immediate  charm  of  the  waterfall.  It  is  now 
many  days  since  our  arrival,  and  we  find  the  home 
feeling  growing  under  its  roof. 

The  sound  and  glory  of  the  scene  possessing 
sense  and  mind  all  day,  we  were  glad  to  escape, 
after  the  second  night,  from  its  tremendous 
lullaby,  and  take  the  room  over  the  street.  Here 
I  wake  from  habit  soon  after  midnight,  all  sounds 
hushed  but  the  low  thunder  of  the  fall : 
"  It  names  the  name  Eternity." 
I  tuck  my  head  into  the  soft  envelope  of  its 
muffled  roar,  and  fall  asleep. 

The  much  vaunted  view  from  the  Chfton 
House,  is  to  me  especially  unsatisfactory,  and  for 
the  very  reason  adduced  in  its  favor,— that  one 
gets  the  whole  fall  in  one  bird's-eye  view.  But 
we  do  not  want  this  living  water  framed  into  a 
picture,  limited  and  realized  by  the  devourin"- 
and  defining  eye.  Let  it  rather  be  a  ministry  to 
the  spirit,  in  its  passionate  and  its  reposing  life. 
See  it  from  Iris  island  ;  from  the  shanty  on  Goat 
island  that  is  farthest  up  the  English  rapids, 
whence  its  majestic  volume  may  be  seen  to  fold 


in  and  fall  into  unmeasured  abysses ;  from  the 
rocks  beyond  the  tower ;  under  the  midnight 
moon,  or  in  full  sunned  magnificence  from  the 
edge  of  Table  Rock. 

You  know  Niagara, — its  color,  figure,  motion, 
beauty,  power,  repose.  O,  the  fresh  green  of  the 
great  Horseshoe  bend,  where  rolls,  and  falls,  yet 
stays  forever  the  vernal  spirit  of  a  million  springs  ! 
I  would  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  allow  me 
to  say  a  word  respecting  its  religion. 

The  surmises  of  many  years  take  the  outline 
and  fibre  of  organic  form  during  this  week  of 
golden  leisure,  and,  sitting  close  to  him  with 
reverent  attention,  I  seem  to  have  won  his  pecu- 
liar secret.  Listen.  Amid  the  crowd  of  idlers, 
artists,  poets,  and  men  of  business.  Conscience 
arrives  fresh  from  New  England.  He  has  en- 
joyed a  safe  education ;  is  in  some  measure  a  poet, 
for  he  subordinates  the  shows  of  things  to  the 
religious  desires  of  his  mind.  He  is  awe-struck, 
and  hears  the  anthem  of  Nature  to  the  Almighty. 
What  sees  he  in  the  swallow  that  skims  the 
summit  of  the  fall  ?  O,  partial  Conscience,  leave 
thy  meditations.  Come,  sit  with  me  on  the  edge 
of  Table  Rock,  and  learn  the  real  lesson  of  this 
singer  of  anthems. 

You  look  upon  his  dazzling  beauty.  He  is  of 
eternity,  and  minds  you  not.  You  cannot  disturb 
the  infinitude  of  his  content.  His  indiff'erence 
interests  you.  His  power  is  so  penetrated  with 
beauty  that  it  casteth  out  fear.  Gradually  he 
charms  the  will  asleep.  He  fuses  your  personality 
with  his.  He  leaps  within  the  magic  ring  of  your 
consciousness : 

**  Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one." 
Soon  he  proves  himself  the  mightier  being.  His 
forehead  shines  mth  joy  ;  nay,  he  is  joy  all  over ; 
in  the  wliite  cap  he  flings  from  the  horizon  to  the 
sky,  far  up  the  EngUsh  rapids  ;  throughout  their 
dancing,  lapsing  and  careering  motions ;  in  the 
grand  pause,  momentary,  before  the  mighty  surge 
sweeps  over,  until  his  enormous  and  uncontaina- 
ble  delight  bursts  in  a  thunder  song.  No  anthem ! 
Close  by  your  side,  with  light  bubbling  laughter, 
aglow  with  jewels,  with  tremendous  ease,  he  slips 
over  the  precipice ;  a  louder  laugh  comes  up 
from  below.  He  is  by  your  side  again,  wooing, 
wooing,  slipping  over  with  tremendous  ease.  He 
is  above,  he  is  below,  he  is  flinging  his  white  cap 
from  the  horizon,  he  lives  and  woos  you  with  a 
godlike  and  irresistible  beauty  in  the  magnificent 
bend ;  he  fills  the  horizon  of  your  mind. .  "  I  am," 
he  roars  from  the  gulf,  and  co-instantaneously, 
"  Be  thou  me."  He  is  an  omnipresent  and  en- 
veloping fascination,  and "  Fust  rate  view  of 

the  falls,  top  o'  the  buildin',  no  charge," — and  the 
sharp  nasal  voice  of  the  Canadian  mayhap  has 
saved  your  life. 


But  not  the  impertinent  guide,  nor  the  neigh- 
borhood of  swindling  hucksters,  and  indifierent 
coachmen,  can  remove  the  spell.  The  gods  of 
Greece  are  born  again.  Out  of  that  foam,  in- 
tensely pure,  and  intolerably  bright,  with  no 
taint  of  brine,  fit  drink  for  gods,  springs  Venus, 
fairer  than  her  Mediterranean  sister.  The  great 
bend  is  at  once  the  inaccessible  emerald  throne, 
and  the  awful,  severe  front  of  Jupiter.  Love 
and  truth  are  not.  Beauty  is  all  in  all.  Pan- 
theism is  the  religion  of  the  waterfall. 

I  may  write  you  again  next  week,  before  taking 
you  by  the  hand,  on  the  seashore. 

Faithfully,  Mot. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Fugue. 

FROM    THE     GERMAN    OF     ROCHLITZ. 
[Concluded  from  p.  122.] 

If  you  have  once  accustomed  yourself  in  this 
wa}'  to  thinh  about  the  Fugue,  while  you  are 
hearing  it  or  playing  it,  you  will  soon  find  the 
spirit  of  each  good  piece  of  this  kind,  or  rather 
the  spirit  of  its  composer,  as  impressed  upon  the 
piece,  no  stranger  any  longer  to  your  spirit. 
Moreover,  the  expression  of  the  piece,  if  it  really 
has  expression,  and  is  not  a  mere  work  of  the 
understanding,  will  speak  to  your  soul  and  your 
feeling.  And  finally  you  will  acquire  at  least  an 
inkling  of  an  apprehension  of  the  fine  points  in 
its  artistic  construction  and  of  the  peculiarities 
in  its  special  combinations,  and  even  in  this  ink- 
ling you  will  find  true  enjoyment.  On  the  first 
two  points,  (the  spirit  and  expression  of  the 
work),  not  much  may  here  be  said  in  general ; 
the  best  things  to  be  said  would,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  suggest  themselves  in  the  consideration 
of  special  pieces  of  true  excellence.  On  the 
last  point,  (that  of  art  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word),  I  will  mention  nothing,  lest  I  overload 
you,  and  so  lose  more  than  I  should  gain. 

Let  me  only  adduce  one  thing,  which  belongs 
among  the  most  artistic  combinations  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  Fugue,  since  this  will  not  be  diflicult 
to  you,  and  will,  if  well  applied,  be  a  particularly 
pleasant  thing  for  you  to  mark  ;  and  that  is  the 
passages  where  the  composer  gives  the  principal 
theme  to  itself,  and  again  the  counter-theme  to 
itself,  for  an  accompaniment ;  each,  to  be  sure,  in 
a  peculiar  form,  but  yet  essentially  unchanged. 
Or,  to  express  the  matter  technically :  where 
the  connecting  harmony  is  properly  the  theme 
and  counter-theme  itself,  differently  employed, 
but  still  the  same.  You  will  find  this  most  fre- 
quently, and  probably  the  most  agreeably,  where 
the  leading  thought,  shortened,  accompanies 
itself   in  its   full   form;    or  where  the   leading 
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thouglit,  lengthened,  appears  with  the  same  in 
its  firet  form.  This  shortening  of  the  theme  may 
be  either  intensive,  by  diminution  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  its  notes ;  or  extensive,  where  only 
one  piece  of  it  accompanies  another  piece  in  its 
whole  course.  So  too  it  may  be  lengthened 
intensively,  by  doubling  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  notes ;  or  extensively,  by  broader  carrying 
out  of  the  figure.  The  first  will  occupy  your 
understanding  more ;  for  it  leads  to  the  most 
artistic  and  wonderful  juxtapositions  :  but  the 
second  will  at  the  same  time  jjowerfully  address 
your  feeling ;  for  it  moves  on  pathetically  and 
solemnly.  On  the  first  compare  the  often-cited 
Kiji-ie  of  Mozart ;  on  the  second  the  well-known 
fuo-ue  of  Graun:  Christus  hat  tins  ein  Vnrbitd 
gelassen,  in  the  "  Passion."  *  * 

But  our  brave  layman — do  we  not  desert  him 
utterly  ?  Surely  not :  but  he  will  have  deserted 
us,  and  long  ago ;  for  in  fact  what  is  all  this  talk 
to  him,  who  never  reflects  upon  the  work  of  Art 
set  before  him,  but  simply  surrenders  himself  re- 
spectfully and  with  good  will  to  its  total  express- 
ion ?  We  cannot  expect  him  to  follow  us  in  de- 
tail here  or  elsewhere  ;  and  if  we  did,  it  would 
be  in  vain  :  much  rather  ought  we  to  presume 
that  most  fugues,  take  them  as  they  are,  would 
leave  him  pretty  empty.  All  that  we  have  to 
say  to  him,  then,  is :  Do  not  strive  against  the 
whole  fugue  style  ;  do  not  turn  your  mind  away 
when  such  a  piece  begins  ;  do  not  give  it  up  be- 
forehand, as  a  thing  not  fit  for  you.  Not  every 
fugue,  by  any  means,  is  a  mere  work  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  of  art,  in  the  more  restricted 
sense  of  the  term.  Not  seldom  will  fugues  or 
fugued  pieces  be  presented  to  you,  which  demand 
not  only  to  be  viewed  as  fugues,  but  also  to  be 
felt  in  general  as  works  of  Art ;  nay  which,  as 
you  always  like  to  have  it,  make  a  certain  defi- 
nite impression  on  you,  and  afford  you  sure  de- 
light, like  beautiful  works  of  Nature.  This  will 
be  eminently  the  case  with  those  fugues  or 
fugued  pieces,  which  we  mean  to  designate  more 
closely  in  another  connection,  and  for  whose  sake 
you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  peruse  the  following 
brief  sentences,  to  get  from  them  so  much  as  be- 
longs to  you. 

We  turn  now  to  the  composers,  whose  interest 
it  is  that  this  whole  class  of  music  shall  not  be 
neglected,  but  shall  rather  be  restored  to  that 
consideration  and  sympathy  with  the  public, 
which  it  enjoyed  in  old  times — that  is,  we  turn 
to  all  who  are  in  earnest  with  their  art  and  with 
themselves. 

If  you  write  works  in  which  you  would  onlv 
exercise  your  mind  and  your  art, — works  which 
are  only  designed  for  artists,  for  virtuosos,  for 
cultivated  friends  of  Art ;  then  no  one  else 
should  have  a  voice  in  it  but  these ;  do,  in  respect 
to  fugues  as  well  as  other  compositions,  as  you 
will  and  as  you  can  ;  but  take  it  not  to  heart,  if 
the  public,  if  the  dilettanti  and  the  laymen  take 
no  notice  of  it,  but  leave  the  thing  to  take  care  of 
itself.  But  if  you  write  works  destined  for  the 
public, — works  for  the  artist  and  the  knoiver  and 
the  virtuoso,  (if  he  belong  to  the  latter  class,)  — 
but  which  shall  also  be  something,  and  somethino' 
significant,  to  the  attentive  dilettante  and  the 
well-wishing  layman  :  then  consider  the  following 
suggestions,  and  receive  them,  if  you  can  bring 
no  well-founded  objections  to  the  contrary.,  ivith 
good  will. 

In  works  for   the   great   public   do   not  give 


fun-ues  which,  in  their  leading  thoughts  as  well  as 
in  their  working  up,  have  importance  only  as 
works  of  the  understanding  ;  but  give  such  as,  in 
the  very  theme  they  start  with,  and  also  in  its 
treatment,  possess  a  definite  character,  really 
express  something,  and,  when  sung,  express  pre- 
ci.'iely  what  the  words  say.  That  this  is  possible 
and  attainable,  is  understood  of  itself:  but  if  you 
wish  experimental  proof  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  fine  models  for  it,  consider  the  following 
well-known  pieces.  Handel's  fugue  :  He  trusted 
in  God,  that  He  would  deliver  him,  &c.,  in  the 
"  Messiah."  Besides  the  fact,  that  here  the  words 
rhetorically  are  as  distinct  and  truly  declaimed, 
as  if  it  were  a  recitative,  how  unmistakeably 
there  resides  in  this  theme  the  expression  of  bit- 
ter mockery  and  reckless  scorn  !  and  with  what 
thoughtful  care  the  great  master  here,  in  follow- 
ing out  the  passage,  never  wanders  from  this 
theme  and  this  expression,  into  aught  indefinite 
or  foreign  !  With  what  energy  and  majesty 
Emanuel  Bach  expresses  in  the  theme,  and  then 
in  the  whole  execution,  what  is  contained  in  the 
words:  Every  land  is  of  his  f/lory  full !  (in  the 
Sayictus.)  How  faithfully  and  truly  Graun  ex- 
presses firm  faith  and  consoling  courage,  not 
bold  and  glaring,  but,  as  was  perfectly  right 
here,  within  the  limits  of  a  Christian  resignation, 
and  in  allusion  to  the  sufl^erings  of  the  guiltless 
one,  in  the  short  but  beautiful  fugue  of  the  cho- 
rus :  Freuet  euch,  alle  ihr  Frommen :  and  Und 
was  er  zusaget,  das  halt  er  geiviss  (in  the  "  Pas- 
sion ")  !  How  simply  grand,  firm  and  dignified 
the  same  master's  expression  of  homage  to  the 
glorified  Redeemer,  in  that  most  masterly  fugue : 
Tu,  rex  gloria,  Jesu  Christe  !  (in  the  Te  Deum")  ! 
To  cite  also  a  few  merely  fugued  passages : 
what  definite  expression,  what  decided  character 
in  the  themes  of  Graun  above  referred  to :  And 
his  days  are  shortened;  His  sold  is  full  of  sorrow  ! 
or  Handel's:  And  He  shall  rule  forever  and  ever! 
in  the  Hallelujah  of  the  "Messiah";  —  or  Mo- 
zart's :  Qaam  (vitam)  oliin  Ahrahce  promisisti,  in 
the  Ofi'ertorium  of  the  Requiem ! 

Further :  Write  your  fugues  and  fugued  pieces, 
60  far  as  this  style  admits,  intelligibly  and  plainly, 
at  all  events  clearly,  purely,  logically,  and  not 
overladen  with  difiiculties  of  execution  through 
noisy   instrumentation,  through  striking  modula- 
tion, &e.,  so  that  the  sense  and  progress  of  the 
piece  may  not  be  obscure  to  the  listener.     Here, 
if  anywhere  in  your  art,  true  riches  shows  itself; 
not  in  lavish  scattering  of  gleaming  spangles  on 
all  sides,  but  in  the  large  application  of  sterling 
gold    to    a    sure    end ;    not    in    the    spendthrift 
extravagance  of  the  frivolous  man  of  the  world, 
but  in  the  liberality  of  the  wise  and  earnest  king. 
Finally:  give  to  your  fugues,  —  especially  the 
free  and  merely  fugued  pieces,  and  most  of  all  to 
those   which   are   only  written  for  instruments, 
where  the  listener  lacks  the  impression   of  the 
words  to  rendering  the  entrance  of  the  themes 
intelligible, — give   to   them   as  many  accessory 
charms  and  excitements  to  the  fancy  and  the 
feeling,  as  is  possible  without  injury  to  the  style 
itself  and  to  your  own  special  purpose.     What  is 
meant  by  this,  and  how  it  may  be  done,  requires 
no  words,  beyond  a  reference,  in  instrumental 
music,  to  Mozart's  finale  to  the  S}-mphony  in  C 
major  (the  "Jupiter"),  and  to  his  overture  to  the 
Zauberfole ;    and,  if  the  question  be  of  vocal 
pieces,  to  several  of  the  fugues  and  fugued  pieces 
in  Haydn's  "  Creation  "  and  "  Seasons."     For  the 


realization  of  this  wish,  and  for  the  popularization 
of  the  Fugue  in  general  in  all  its  forms,  you  will 
hardly  find  a  more  excellent  model,  than  this 
admirable  master. 

While  such  fugues  fully  satisfy  the  artist  and 
the  knower,  the  dilettante,  too,  if  he  will  only  do 
what  we  have  been  advising,  will  readily  and 
gladly  follow  them,  and  the  layman  in  music  will 
with  equal  pleasure  yield  his  mind  to  them. 
More  than  this  could  not  be  asked  of  these  two 
classes,  and  more  need  not  here  be  said. 


Musical  Criticism. 

A  Translation  from  the  German. 

"In  Germany,  those  who  can  do  nothing  else — 
write;  and   those  who    cannot  even  write — criticize." 

BQr7ie. 

"  All  our  talents  are  presented  on  a  salver  to  public 
opinion.  The  critical  papers  which  appear  daily  in 
fifty  different  places,  and  form  the  public  into  a 
clique,  prevent  anything  worthy  from  appearing.  In 
the  present  day,  he  who  cannot  withdraw  from  such 
influence,  and  isolate  himself  entirely,  is  utterly  lost. 
It  is  true  that  a  kind  of  half-cul'.ure  of  the  masses  is 
effected  by  the  bad  and  usually  negatively-testhetic 
power  of  journal  criticism  ;  but  it  acts  onaprominent 
talent  like  as  a  chilling  mist,  a  benumbing  poison,  and 
destroys  the  plant  of  productive  power,  from  its  green 
adorning  leaves,  even  to  the  sap  and   deepest  roots.'* 

Tlius  says  Goethe,  as  you  may  read  in  "  Eck- 
ermann's  Conversations  ;  "  and  yet,  the  age-  in 
which  (loethe  lived  was,  in  this  respect,  a  real 
age  of  innocence,  compared  with  our  own  epoch. 
For  as,  in  the  olden  time  of  right  of  might,  high- 
waymen waylaid  in  ambush  behind  every  forest 
corner  and  in  every  hollow  lane,  to  surprise  hon- 
est travellers — so,  in  our  day,  a  critical  bushran- 
ger hides  beneath  each  newspaper  article,  and 
attacks  the  unwary  artist  who  ventures  forth 
into  the  world  of  publicity.  Each  coterie  or 
criticizing  Ini(ui3ition  (  Vehmgericht)  has  its  mask- 
ed officials,  who  summon  or  drag  a  poor  artist 
to  their  council,  that  he  may  be  condemned,  if  he 
have  acted  contrary  to  their  arbitrary  and  self- 
elected  orovernment.  Of  criticizing  shoemakers, 
we  have,  alack  !  more  than  suflicient,  but  the 
Apelles  are  few.  Excess  of  criticism  does  not, 
as  some  imagine,  result  from  the  absence  of  cre- 
ative talents;  but.  on  the  contrary,  talents  are 
oflen  retarded  in  their  development,  or  even  ru- 
ined and  destroyed,  by  the  overgrowth  of  weed- 
like criticism.  Until  the  fatal  power  of  journals 
is  crushed,  and  until  the  ancient  implicit  and 
unshackled  time  of  Art-creation  and  Art-enjoy- 
ment return,  productive  genius  will  never  rise  to 
the  freshness,  youthful  strength,  and  virginity  of 
former  times.  Would  the  public  leave  unnoticed 
the  critics  of  the  day,  it  might  assert  its  inde- 
pendence by  applauding  that  which  it  likes,  and 
neglectinor  that  which  it  likes  not — instead  of  re- 
peating, as  now  often  happens,  the  cry  of  critical 
prejudges  (full  of  prejudice),  and  dealing  ap- 
plause or  disapproval  according  to  the  word  of 
command  given  by  some  party  leader. 

As  the  public  never  dares  e.xpress  its  own  nat- 
ural judgment,  and  criticism  cannot  be  relied  on, 
an  artist  can  never  know  with  certainty,  what 
really  pleases,  and  what  does  not.  If  the  public 
falter  and  play  false,  and  critics  err  through 
ignorance  or  mislead  through  spite,  what  shall 
the  creating  artist  believe  ?  Whither  shall  he 
direct  his  search  ?  Take  up  any  musical  news- 
paper, and  you  will  read  not  only  most  ridiculous 
and  absurd  assertions,  but  flatly  contradictory 
phrases,  which  are  alternately  used  for  praise  or 
blame.  And  this  is  natural.  Hegel  says  :  "  It 
is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  criticism,  because  the 
impressibility  of  the  critic  is  disturbed  by  a  tliou- 
sand  antagonistic  principles  which  exist  within 
him."  This  is  true,  and  this  duUness  is  caused 
by  prejudice,  want  of  knowledge,  and  partiality, 
for  the  principal  critics  of  the  present  day  are 
amateurs  and  dabblers ;  it  would  be  impossible, 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  hundred  lighted  lanterns, 
to  find  now-a-days  such  critics  as  Lessing,  the 
two  Schlegels,  Goethe,  Schiller — and  on  music, 
Roehlitz,  Hoffmann,  and  so  forth.  Musical  criti- 
cism is  mostly  furnished  by  Art-enthusiasts,  who 
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go  into  fits  about  Art,  become  ecstatic,  and  even 
delivious ;  they  are  not  answerable  for  their 
words,  but  their  disease  is  as  contagious  as  St. 
Vitus'  dance : — by  Art-talkerx,  honest  souls,  who 
cannot  work  themselves  into  fits,  but,  having  no 
knowledge  or  judgment  of  their  own,  repeat  fash- 
ionable phrases,  rosary  like,  and  without  thought, 
deceiving  themselves  and  others  b}'  such  propa- 
gation : — by  Arl-hjipocriles.  who  feel  otherwise 
than  they  profess,  but  who,  fearing  to  be  thought 
ignorant,  ape  Art-enthusiasts,  whose  fevered 
phantasies  pass  for  oracles  : — and  lastly,  by  Arl- 
liars,  the  most  dangerous  and  mischievous,  who 
form  themselves  into  colerie.t,  and  deser\'e  a  sep- 
arate letter.*  Judgments  of  real  Art-l:iiincer>i 
are  e.xtremely  rare.  and.  like  single  voices  lost  in 
a  howling  desert,  are  overpowered  by  the  louder 
noise  of  the  many.  Would  you  have  a  xinall 
sample  of  newspaper  comments  and  assertions  ? 
One  says  of  a  symphony — "  it  has  too  little  mel- 
od)' ;  "  and  a  fortnight  after,  of  another — "  it  has 
too  much  melody."  A  so-called  critic  in  one  of 
the  new  musical  journals,  awarded  Sclumiann 
"  the  palm  of  life  !  "  for  the  first  movement  of  his 
symphony  ;  but  as  to  the  others,  he  refused  to 
"  write  them  in  the  book  of  History!"  "  Spohr 
(in  the  Bere/r/eixt)  has  impressively  rendered  the 
fundamental  prim-iple,  that  love  belongs  to  the 
human,  and  not  the  spiritual  world  !  "  (How 
can  he  have  managed  this  ?)  Brendel  says — 
"  Mozart  is  the  poet  of  se.xual  love."  Griepen- 
kerl,  who  would  willingly  amputate  the  wings  of 
Pegasus,  and  employ  him  as  a  cavalry  horse  in  a 
democratic  volunteer  regiment,  asserts  that — 
"  Haydn's  symphonies  contain  the  opinions  of  the 
seven  years'  war!  "  and  therefore  advises  music 
for  the  moment  !  Brendel  divides  music  into 
aristocratic  and  democratic.  Standard  phrases 
are — "  Genius  must  be  free  " — "  He  uses  worn- 
out  means " — "  Fie  sti-uck  out  no  new  path.' 
Such  and  other  so-called  artistically  philosophic 
phrases  are  like  hard  nuts,  which  require  much 
gnawing  before  we  can  crack  the  thick  shell ; 
and  when  it  is  accomplished,  we  often  only  find 
a  little  tasteless,  shrivelled-up  kernel,  or  a  mag- 
got, or — nothing  at  all.  The  public,  which  ever 
and  ever  sins  against  the  eleventh  commandment, 
"  Be  not  taken  in,"  fancies  wonders  of  wisdom 
exist ;  but  a  young  artist  is  distressed  by  these 
ma.xims,  which  stand  between  him  and  his  art 
like  threatening  spectres.  Mdme.  de  Stael  says 
— "  There  appear  to  intervene  between  ourselves 
and  the  object  we  seek  to  depict,  a  crowd  of 
treatises  upon  Art — upon  the  Ideal  and  the  Real 
— and  the  artist  is  no  longer  alone  with  Na- 
ture." t  And  Eckermann,  in  his  Convei-sations, 
says — "  It  is  a  pity,"  said  I,  "  that  so  many  false 
teachers  exist,  for  a  young  artist  knows  not  to 
what  saint  he  ought  to  recommend  himself." 
"  Of  this  we  have  e.xamples,"  said  Goethe ;  "  we 
have  seen  whole  generations  deteriorated  and  de- 
siroi/ed  hy  false  maxims." 

One  of-  the  evils  of  newspaper  criticism  is,  that 
it  awakens  in  young  artists  a  contemptuous 
spirit  for  established  models,  without  giving  or 
increasing  in  them  a  creative  power,  so  that  they 
are  led  away  into  the  many  by-paths,  through 
which  we  see  so  many  modern  composers  stray- 
ing. The  works  of  great  masters  are  described 
as  "  worn  out,"  and  therefore  neophytes  endeavor 
at  all  events  to  "  form  a  new  era,"  or  "  strike  out 
a  new  path."  AVhen  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven created  their  masterpieces,  no  newspaper 
critics  existed,  or  at  any  rate,  critical  voices  did 
not  scream  simultaneously  from  fifty  different 
quarters.  What  these  composers  became,  they 
became  by  their  own  talent,  and  by  the  study  of 
great  works.  These  do  not  contradict  themselves ; 
in  these  nothing  leads  astray;  from  these  alone 
we  can  learn  sure  rules  for  producing  what  is 
true  and  beautiful,  classical  and  effective.  Only 
by  following  great  masters,  can  a  disciple  raise 
himself  to  mastership.  "  But,"  you  will  say, 
"  surely  a  young,  inexperienced  artist,  if  led  by 
the  sincere  criticisms  of  experienced,  well-learned 
men,  will  sooner  penetrate  into   the   beauties  of 

*  The  original  work  is  written  in  letters. 

f  "  On  croit  sentir,  entse  soi  et  I'objet  quel'onveut 
pcindre,  une  foule  de  trait^s  sur  I'art,  sur  I'id^al  et 
le  r^el,  et  I'artiste  n'est  plus  seul  avec  la  Nature." 


masterpieces ;  he  will  feel  more  assured  in  his 
studies,  and  will  sooner  attain  his  aim."  Cer- 
tainly, I  answer,  if  we  possessed  nmsical  works, 
such  as  Wiukelmanu's  on  poetical  art,  or  Lessing 
on  the  di-ama,  I  sliould  advise  you  to  read  and 
study  them — but  even  these,  not  too  soon,  for 
they  shew  at  once  the  gigantic  difficulties  of  real 
Art,  and  might  intimidate  the  scholar  in  his 
still  feeble  efforts  ;  but  we  have  not  such  works 
in  musical  literature.  Some  excellent  articles 
may  be  found  dispersed  among  former  musical 
journals,  which  are  difficult  to  obtain.  In  mod- 
ern times,  one  work  has  appeared  which  e.xcels 
in  profound  and  shrewdjudgment,  and  for  know- 
ledge and  impartiality  surpasses  ever}-  thing 
which  has  been  written  on  music ;  I  mean  the 
Biooraphy  of  Mozart  and  the  analysis  of  his 
worics,  written  by  the  Russian  Oulibicheff.  The 
perusal  of  this  book  is  advisable  for  joung  artists, 
and  for  the  musie-loving  public,  as  in  it,  Mozart's 
genius  and  art  are  discussed  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  we  perceive,  not  only  what  his  talent 
is,  but  also,  how  it  became  such.  Beethoven's 
Biography,  by  Schindler,  and  memoirs  of  good 
masters,  Haydn,  &c.,  &c.,  should  be  road,  for  all 
of  these  contain  much  that  is  exciting,  encoura- 
ging, and  improving.  All  these  composers,  how- 
ever great,  and  however  enthusiastically  extolled, 
are,  after  all,  shewn  to  be  mere  men,  who  had  to 
learn,  and  learned,  and  commenced  with  inferior 
attempts.  We  behold  in  them  the  natural  course 
of  cultivation,  which  many  others  may  possibly 
follow.  Such  reading  is  profitable ;  but  I  say — 
"  Away  with  all  newspaper  criticism." 


The  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

[Trauslated  for  the  London  Musical  World.] 

You  have  expressed  a  wish,  my  dear  Du 
Mont,  to  have  a  notice  from  my  pen,  of  the  Mu- 
sical Festival,  this  year,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as 
Professor  Bischoff  is  obliged  to  absent  himself, 
for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Lon- 
don, with  the  Cologne  Mdnnergesang-Verein. 
I  can  hardly  say  that  I  place  myself  at  your  ser- 
vice so  readily  in  this  instance  as  I  usually  do. 
Richard  Wagner  may  be  right,  when,  in  a  letter 
on  Liszt's  compositions,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  a  kind  of  heroic  courage  is  necessary  to 
praise  a  friend — but  it  is  more  disagreeable,  in 
my  opinion,  to  find  fault  with  one,  and  I  fear 
that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  this  more  than  once 
on  the  present  occasion.  I  do  not  pay  the  slight- 
est attention  to  the  fact  that  the  position  which 
many  are  inclined  to  impute  to  me  with  regard 
to  the  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  expo- 
ses me,  in  any  notice  of  it,  to  suspicions  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  for,  fi-ankly  speaking,  this  is  a  circum- 
stance about  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  trouble 
my  head.  I  keep  sight  of  two  things  only — to 
oblige  you,  and  to  express  clearly  and  frankly 
my  conviction — whatever  motives  this  or  that  In- 
dividual may  impute  to  me  are  perfectly  immate- 
rial. 

But  I  am  speaking  at  far  too  great  a  length  of 
myself,  for  who  is  not  foud  of  busying  himself 
with  so  dear  an  object  as  that  blessed  "  I  "  ?  I 
tear  myself,  however,  violently  from  myself,  and 
transport  you,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  to  the  fine  Theater-Platz,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  even  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning  there  reigns  a  lively  commotion,  and 
where  a  Rhenish  musician  or  musical  amateur 
runs  against  so  many  well-known  faces  that  he 
scarcely  knows  in  what  department  or  province 
he  really  is.  Every  one  is  streaming  to  the  first 
general  rehearsal — the  first  skirmish  of  a  military 
action  is  about  to  commence ;  it  will  last  longer 
than  the  greatest  national  battles — five  days. 
Let  us,  first  of  all,  take  a  general  view  of  the 
commander,  the  troops,  the  ground,  the  position 
of  affairs,  etc.,  etc. 

The  staff  of  musical  Field-Marshal  was  confi- 
ded to  Liszt.  It  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to 
find  an  artistic  individual  of  greater  reputation, 
an  individual  more  calculated  to  interest  the  pub- 
lic, or  to  impart,  at  once,  a  certain  brilliancy  to 
the  festival.  Apart  from  the  colossal  reputation 
Liszt  has  gained  as  a  virtuoso,  his  sparkling,  en- 


ergetic nature,  his  bizarre  ways,  and  his  amiabil- 
ity— in  a  word,  his  whole  organization  have 
always  possessed  a  very  great  charm  for  every 
one,  especially  for  the  fijmale  world.  Departing 
youth  and  whitening  hair  seem  destine<l  not  to 
diminish  his  magic  power.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  Liszt's  position,  a  position,  in  its  way, 
really  influential ;  a  la  cour  contme  a  la  ville, 
among  musicians  and  critics,  in  the  literary,  artis- 
tic, and  theatrical  world  ; — everywhere,  in  fact,  is 
Liszt  at  home,  everywhere  has  he  patrons,  and 
friends  ready  to  do  him  a  service. 

All  this  is  very  well ;  but  while,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  more  than  necessary,  it  is,  on  the  other, 
not  sufficient.  "  Pour  faire  un  civet  de  lievre," 
says  the  French  cookery-book, "  prenez  un  lievre" 
— for  the  conductor  of  a  musical  festival  we  re- 
quire a  conductor — now  is  Liszt  a  conductor  ? 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  never  seen  Liszt 
conduct,  and  I  had  heard  such  contradictory 
statements  on  the  .subject  that  my  curiosity,  to 
be  frank,  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  At 
present,  that  I  have  heard  him,  in  five  grand  re- 
hearsals, and  three  grand  concerts,  superintend 
and  produce  musical  compositions  of  the  most 
different  kinds,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  Liszt  is  not  a  conductor — at  least,  not  a  con- 
ductor when  compared  to  the  task  he  has  impo- 
sed on  himself,  or  compared  to  what  we  are  justi- 
fied in  e.xpecting  from  a  man  like  him.  In  a  sort 
of  a  prefatory  notice  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
the  scores  of  his  Symphonische  Dichtungen,  he 
protests,  with  justice,  against  the  "  mechanical, 
tact-true,  disjointed,  up  and  down  mode  of  play- 
ing, still  usual  in  certain  places."  I'here  is,  cer- 
tainly, nothing  more  fatal  than  the  spiritless 
hurdy  gurdying  of  a  piece  of  music — and  with- 
out intellectual  conception  the  most  precise  exe- 
cution is  not  worth  a  dump.  But  it  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  admitted  that  the  greatest  possible 
exactness  in.  playing  together  is  the  basis  on  which 
a  spirited  performance  must,  so  to  speak,  be  built, 
and  we  are  justified  in  demanding  that  this  exact- 
itude shall  be  effected  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  conductor  performs  his  duty.  Moreover,  the 
conductor,  even  when  he  does  not  wish  to  confine 
himself  strictly  to  one  tempo,  oaght  from  the  very 
first  note  plainly  to  give  each  different  measure. 
Lastly,  a  fine  performance  does  not  consist  exelu- 
sivelv  in  a  certain  degree  of  spirit,  easily  com- 
municated from  the  soul  of  the  conductor  to  the 
executants,  but  requires,  also,  a  graceful,  careful, 
and  really  musical  attention  to  all  the  details. 
On  this  last  point  especially,  Liszt  has  expressed 
himself  admirably  in  the  prefatory  notice  above 
mentioned  (although  strange  to  say,  only  in  the 
French  version  of  it),  when  he  calls  upon  con- 
ductors, at  one  time,  to  maintain  the  balance  be- 
tween the  instruments,  and,  at  another,  to  bring 
forward  separate  organs  or  groups ;  in  one  place 
to  give  prominence  to  a  note,  in  another  to  a 
short  phrase,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  long  known  all 
this,  but  it  could  do  no  harm  to  print  it  once 
again.     Would  that  Liszt  acted  as  he  speaks  ! 

But  we  have  other  claims,  in  many  respects  of 
a  higher  nature,  on  a  conductor.  Although  he 
may,  to  a  certain  e.xtent,  be  shackled  by  circum- 
stances, he  ought,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  concert,  to  go  to  work  with  pru- 
dence and  good  taste  ;  he  should  make  allowance 
for  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  endeavor  to 
turn  them  to  the  best  account.  He  should, 
lastly,  as  far  as  possible,  allow  his  own  personal 
musical  sympathies  and  antipathies  to  remain  in 
the  background ;  and  although  we  cannot  blame 
him  for  allowing,  in  some  cases,  his  partiality  for 
certain  works  to  appear,  he  ought  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  manifest  an  indifference  for 
others,  unless  he  would  prejudice  himself  and  the 
task  he  has  to  accomplish.  We  may  here  apply 
the  old  saying :  Was  du  nicht  ivillst  dass  dir 
geschieht,  das  thu'  auch  Iceinem  Andern  nicht."* 

I   cannot  help   now   saying,  that,  at   least  in 

Aix-la-Chapelle.  Liszt  has  not   displayed   any  of 

the   above  qualities ;    but   I   reserve   a  detailed 

proof  until  I  come  to  the  details  themselves. 

The  musical  army  placed  under   Liszt's   com- 

*  Never  do  to  another  anything  which  you  would 
not  have  happen  to  yourself. 
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mand,  still  to  keep  up  my  former   comparison, 
was  an  admirable  one.     We  know  that  in   reck- 
oning troops,  as  well  as   in   calculating   budgets, 
some  slight  liberties  are  taken   with  figures,  and 
we  will,  therefore,  not  investigate  closely  whether 
there  were  really  566  performers,  or  whether  the 
sopranos  were  91  and  the  altos  88   voices  strong 
— this  is,   after   all,   unimportant.     The  chorus 
and  the   orchestra   were   excellent,  and   as  well 
adapted  to  each  other  and  to   the   place   as   was 
possible  under  such  difficult  circumstances.     The 
chorus  was  most  sonorous ;  and  if  the  basses  and 
sopranos  were  rather  more  prominent  than   they 
should   have   been,  the  tenors   were   fresh    and 
pleasing,  and  the  altos  full,  although  not   always 
powerful  enough.     Ai.x-la-Cliapelle  appears  to  be 
rich  in   beautiful   voices,  a  fact  manifested,  also, 
on  some   other  occasions.     Herr   von    Turanyi, 
who,  as  you  know,  is  musical  director  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  had,  by  a   conscientious   course  of  in- 
struction, admirably  prepared  the  chorus  for   the 
conductor  of  the  festival,  and  seeing   that,  as   a 
general  rule,  great  vocal  works  are  less  frequently 
performed    in    Ai.x-la-Chapelle   than    in    other 
towns   of  the    Rhme-Province,  his   exertions  in 
this  particular  are  more  praiseworthy.     The   or-  ■ 
chestra,  in  which  there  were  about  a  dozen  Bel- 
gian musicians,  consisted  mostly  of  Rhinelanders. 
Liszt  had,  however,  brought  with   him   some   of 
his  best  men  from  Weimar,  and   some   excellent 
musicians   were,  likewise,  collected   from   a  few 
other  ducal  chapels.     The   stringed   quartet  was 
splendid,  the  violins  were  brilliant,  the  violoncellos 
rich  and  full,  and  the  basses  powerful  and  ener- 
getic ;    the    viols,    however,    might    have    been 
stronger.     The  wind-instruments,  too,  were  very 
good,  and  their  tone,  generally,  pure ;   some   of 
the  wood  soloists  may  fairly  be  termed  splendid, 
but   the    brass    was    not    always    cjuite    steady. 
Nowhere,  however,  was  there  any  material  defi- 
ciency perceptible. 

The  ground,  the  charming  theatre  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  is,  doubtless,  known  to  most  of  the 
readers  of  your  paper.  It  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  extraordinarily  sonorous ;  and,  although 
you  hear  equally  well  in  almost  every  place,  you 
still  hear  better  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
The  only  thing  is,  that  it  is  too  small  for  the 
increased  proportions  our  musical  festivals  are 
assuming,  and  the  growing  interest  the  public  take 
in  them.  Tlie  number  of  spectators  it  can  contain 
is  not  much  more  than  double  the  number  of  the 
executants.  This  would  be  a  perfectly  unnatural 
proportion,  did  not  tlie  significance  of  the  festival 
consist  at  least  as  much  in  the  assemblage  of  the 
great  mass  of  musicians  and  dilettanti  concerned, 
as  in  the  number  of  those  who  come  for  mere 
passive  enjoyment.  The  almost  perpendicular 
arrangement  of  the  places  on  the  stage,  which  is 
anythmg  but  too  wide,  affbrds  a  very  fresh  and 
lively  spectacle,  and,  generally,  proves  very 
favorable  for  effect. 

For  the  vocal  solos  the  services  of  Mile.  Meier, 
of  Vienna,  Herr  Schneider,  of  Leipzitc,  Herr 
Dalle  Aste,  of  Darmstadt,  young  Gobbels,  of 
Aix-la-ChapoUe,  and  a  fair  and  highly  accom- 
plished amateur  of  Amsterdam,  had  been  secured. 
The  place  of  Mile.  Meier,  who  was  prevented,  by 
indisposition,  from  appearing,  was  supplied  by 
Mile.  Milde,  of  the  Ducal  theatre,  Weimar— a 
brilliant  acquisition.  Although  among  all  these 
artists  there  was  not  one  -ivith  a  European  reputa- 
tion— no  "  star,"  as  the  English  say — we  were 
justified,  from  what  was  said  of  some  and  about 
others,  in^  hoping  the  best.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  had  fine  weather — cooled  down  a  little  by 
some  showers— together  mth  all  the  love  of  Ufe 
and  adventure,  the  freshness  and  good  humor 
which  the  "  UMiches  Fest"  always  brings  with  it 
in  the  Rhine  Provinces.  Your  Cologne  friends  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle  frequently  thought  of  you,  as  did 
most  frequently  of  all,  j-ours  truly, 

Ferdinand  Hiller. 


Hector  Berlioz  and  his  Drolleries— Piano- 
forte playing — Prudent  —  Fumagalli, 

(Prom  Paris  Oorrespondence  of  the  N.  0.  Picayune,  June  18.) 

M.  Hector  Berlioz  demolished  in  his  last/etn'W- 

eton  some  two  or  three  widely  spread  musical 


absurdities  in  his  wonted  droll  way :  as  I  dare  say 
this  harmonical  nonsense  is  current  with  you,  at 
least  during  the  opera  and  piano  season,  I  make 
it  a  point  of  duty  to  send  you  the  ludicrous 
philippic :  Prudent  (an  eminent  teacher  and  com- 
poser for  the  pianoforte  here)  is  a  skillful  virtuoso 
composer,  who  writes  music  for  the  piano  without 
asking  more  from  the  piano  than  it  can  give,  and 
without  in  the  least  pretending  to  place  it  in 
competition  with  an  orchestra.  While  using 
largely,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  address,  the 
varied  resources  of  the  mechanism  of  the  new 
school,  he  knows  very  well  that  we  have  only  two 
hands  provided  at  most  with  five  fingers,  and  that 
none  of  these  fingers  are  half  a  yard  long.  Con- 
sequently he  has  not  yet  written  any  impossible 
music ;  his  music  is  rich,  brilliant,  scientific,  and 
even  difficult,  but  practicable  for  all  pianists 
worthy  of  the  name;  and  this  quality  is  valuable 
in  the  estimation  of  evei'ybody  who  believes  that 
music  is  made  to  be  heard.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  the  contrary  opinion  has  some  followers  ? 
Chopin,  in  the  last  }'ears  of  his  life,  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  sustain  it  in  a  half  serious  tone  : 
"  The  day  will  come,"  he  used  to  say,  "  when 
musicians  shall  be  so  skillful  in  reading  music, 
that  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  e.xecute  it, 
and  they  will  experience  as  much  pleasure  in 
reading  a  fine  score  as  in  hearing  it  well  executed." 
This  pleasant  parado.x  was  broached  two  years 
ago  at  a  dinner  given  to  some  artists  and  literary 
men  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Paris.  It  was 
His  Grandeur  himself  who  established  on  this 
subject  a  formal  discussion.  Notwithstanding  the 
laughter  of  all  the  musicians,  the  possibility,  the 
e.xcellence  of  dumb  music  was  soon  wittily  demon- 
strated by  a  literary  man,  and  the  cause  of 
sonorous  music  seemed  to  be  nigh  compromised, 
when  the  Archbishop,  who  directed  the  discussion, 
turned  towards  one  of  the  guests,  whose  silence 
astonished  him :  "  Give  us  your  opinion,  too,  M. 
B  (erlioz?),  we  are  anxious  to  have  it V"  -'Ex- 
cuse me,  ]\{onseigneur,  I  cannot  enter  upon  such 
questions  with  proper  coolness."  "  Why,  you  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  discuss  this  with  warmth. 
Come,  tell  us,  what  do  you  think  of  the  idea  that 
one  may  fully  enjoy  a  musical  work  by  a  mere 
perusal  of  the  notes  '?"  "  I  think  that  as  absurd 
an  idea — (you  see,  Monseigneur,  I  am  not  par- 
liamentary)— I  think  that  idea  as  absurd  as  we 
would  all  have  deemed  yours,  Monseigneur,  had 
you  desired  to  make  us  appreciate  the  excellence 
of  your  dinner  by  representing  it  to  us — painted 
on  canvas." 

Loud  peals  of  laughter  greeted  this  reply  ;  the 
lovers  of  paradox  devoured  their  vexation  and 
drank  their  shame,  and  sonorous  music  was  saved. 
Prudent  is  one  of  those  voluptuous  fellows  who 
don't  Kke  painted  dinners,  and  who  would  always 
prefer  the  smallest  ripe  grape  from  Fontainbleau 
to  the  famous  bunches  of  Corinth  grapes  painted 
by  Apelles.  Although  he  constantly  uses  the 
accords  disposed  en  quinte  et  dixieme,  which  give 
so  rich  a  sonorousness  to  the  piano,  instead  of  the 
old  fashioned  and  much  easier  disposition  which 
superposed  the  tierces,  these  accords  of  notes  so 
widely  apart  are  nevertheless  written  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  be  heard  without  arpege  when 
all  the  notes  should  be  struck  plumb  and  simulta- 
neously, without  retarding  the  movement  or  adding 
to  the  measure.  A  mode  of  execution  whicli 
e.xterminates  rhythm,  expression,  form — which  is 
contrary  to  all  musical  good  sense  and  without 
any  use  on  earth  except  to  exhibit  the  patience 
and  resignation  of  the  poor  people  condemned  to 
listen  to  it.  This  recalls  to  my  mind  poor  young 
Fumagalli  we  lost  last  year.  He  had  subdued 
nearly  all  the  monsters  of  difficulty  which  the 
revolutions  of  the  keyboard  have  produced ;  he 
played  five  or  six  parts  with  his  single  left  hand ; 
he  laughed  at  the  e'carts  de  dixieme,  de  douzieme, 
at  the  accords  of  five  notes,  of  different  and 
irreconcilable  rhythms  employed  simultaneously 
for  both  hands ; — he  was  master  of  the  keyboard. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  one  day  to  arrange  for 
the  piano  one  of  my  overtures.  It  was  published, 
he  brought  me  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  asked  him  to 
be  good  enough  to  let  me  hear  him  play  that 
wonderful  piece.  "  Willingly,"  said  he,  ''  but  it 
is  rather  cUfiicult;  I  could  not  accomplish  it  to-day. 


I  must  exercise  myself  at  least  a  week  pour  me 
mettre  en  doigts  (to  get  my  fingers  right)."  This 
overture  reduced  in  this  way  for  the  piano  be- 
longed to  the  category  of  painted  dinners,  and  gave 
ground  of  reason  to  those  who  argued  in  favor  of 
silent  music. 


Garcia's  New  Treatise  o.v  Singing. — 
Sig.  Garcia,  of  Loudon,  the  teacher  of  Jenny 
Lind  and  so  many  famous  singers,  heis  issued  a 
new  treatise  on  the  voice,  of  which  the  London 
Musical  World  speaks  as  follows : 

Sig.  Garcia's  new  work  is  the  result  of  deep 
study,  great  judgment,  and  much  experience.  It 
does  not  consist  merely  of  a  few  explanatory 
paragraphs  on  the  registers  of  the  voice,  the  usual 
conventional  embellishments,  and  a  few  exercises 
to  develope  the  taste  of  the  student;  it  goes 
thoroughly  into  the  construction  of  the  vocal 
organs,  describes  their  origins  and  use,  and 
proceeds  to  the  best  means  of  ensuring  a  full 
development  of  the  natural  powei's.  It  abounds 
in  excellent  advice,  hitherto  considered  as  apper- 
taining e.xelusively  to  the  anatomy  of  the  voice, 
and  consequently  excluded  from  all  methods  as 
unnecessary  to  the  vocal  tyro,  and  as  infringing 
on  the  anatomical  art.  We  do  not  think  so.  If 
the  professor  e.xcel  in  bringing  forth  all  the 
capabilities  of  the  vocal  organ,  we  cannot  see 
why  he  should  not  at  the  same  time  explain  the 
cause  and  origin  of  the  sounds  thus  produced,  and 
do  his  best  to  preserve  them  from  decay.  Signor 
Garcia  describes  the  object  of  study  to  be  "  to 
develop  the  natural  gifts  of  an  organ,  not  to 
transform  or  extend  them  beyond  their  power  or 
capability."  We  have  seen  numerous  examples 
of  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  deviation  from  this 
system.  Signor  Garcia's  observations  on  respira- 
tion and  articulation  are  excellent ;  his  remarks 
on  the  different  species  of  vocalization  are  well 
worth  consideration.  The  exercises  which  he  has 
chosen  for  practice  are  selected  from  the  best 
composers — they  are  principally  fi-om  Mozart, 
Pucitta,  Cimarosa,  Handel,  Rossini,  Bellini,  Mey- 
erbeer, Donizetti,  and  Auber.  His  observations 
on  the  different  styles  of  singing  are  judicious, 
and  are  well  exemplified  by  a  select  choice  of 
each  from  the  works  of  the  best  masters.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  say  that  this  work  is  the  production 
of  a  good  musician,  and  a  conscientious  master. 
Signor  Garcia  is  not  one  of  those  men  who 
pretend  to  teach  music  ia  twelve  lessons;  he 
writes  to  elevate  the  art,  points  out  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  and  the  manner  of  vanquishing 
them,  and  encourages,  without  flattering,  the 
pupil  in  his  arduous  undertaking. 


From  my  Diary,  Ko.  9. 

-  July  H. — TVhat  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Vandal- 
ism is  this  !  *'  Notes  and  Queries  "  replies  to  a  cor- 
respondent asking  information  in  relation  to  tlie  organ 
given  by  Handel  to  the  London  Foundling  Hospital 
— to  which  the  composer  also  gave  his  "Messiah" 
and  Hogarth  his  "  March  to  Finchley,"  thus; 

"  The  organ  removed  from  the  chapel  to  make  room 
for  the  new  instrument  erected  therein  during  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  was  not  Handel's  organ.  The 
latter  is  still  in  existence,  and  in  the  possession  of  an 
officer  of  the  institution,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the 
Governors.  These  gentlemen  some  time  ago  ordered 
the  manuscript  correspondence  and  other  papers  be- 
longing to  the  charity,  to  he  burnt,  and  it  so  happened 
that  all  Handel's  letters  formed  part  of  the  holocaust." 

Speaking  of  Handel  and  organs,  can  any  reader  of 
Dwight's  Journal  give  the  origin,  or  decide  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  stories,  that  the  Stone  Chapel  or- 
gan, and  that  in  the  Harvard  College  chapel,  were  se- 
lected by  Handel.  I  have  not  the  time  to  look  the 
subject  up.  If  the  little  organ  now  in  the  College 
chapel  really  may  be  looked  up  to  as  a  sort  of  quasi 
rehc  of  Handel,  why  may  it  not  find  a  permanent 
place  in  some  room  of  the  Music  Hall,  when  the  new 
organ  in  the  new  chapel  al»  Cambridge  shall  relieve 
the  old  one  of  its  duty  ? 
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July  2L — Something  which  I  meant  to  **  diarize  " 
some  time  ago,  has  been  recalled  to  mind  this  morn- 
ing, when  only  the  substance  of  the  ideas  inter- 
changed remains,  and  this  1  can  no  longer  divide 
between  the  "  Diarist  "  and  his  friend  S.  It  matters 
little  which  spoke,  save  in  a  few  instances,  or  whether 
my  report  be  of  a  single  conversation  or  of  several. 
D.  Without  renewing  the  discussion  of  the  old  ques- 
tion whether  spoken  dialogue  is  admissable  in  opera 
— which  you  know  I  like,  looking  upon  it,  after  my 
four  winters  of  experience  in  Berlin,  as  I  do  upon 
prose  passages  in  Shakspeare's  noblest  plays — one 
thing  must  be  admitted  on  the  simplest  principles  of 
language  :  that  is,  that  recitative  written  by  a  master 
for  one  language,  cannot  be  employed  to  a  translation 
of  the  text,  without  being  ridiculously  at  variance 
with  all  rhetorical  effect. 

S.  I  admit  that  fully.  Recitative  is  nothing  but 
the  reduction  of  the  inflexions  of  the  voice,  as  used 
by  a  cultivated  orator,  to  the  musical  scale,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  guide  of  pitch  and  be  sustained  by 
the  accompaniment.  Now  as  the  intonations  of  voice 
are  peculiar  in  every  language,  the  application  of  the 
intonations  of  one  to  a  certain  text,  can  necessarily 
only  be  used  to  that  text.  Change  it  from  Italian  to 
English,  or  to  German,  and  the  intonations  are  ab- 
surdities. 

D.  It  is  equally  absurd,  I  think,  to  hope  for  the 
popular  success  of  any  English  opera  in  which  the 
dialogue  is  made  into  recitatives  upon  the  Italian  pat- 
tern. Italian  recitative  to  English  words  sounds  to 
my  ears  like  Shakspeare  read  by  a  Scotchman  or 
Irishman,  or  backwoods  Yankee,  with  good  rich 
brogues  of  their  own.  Think  of  an  Irish  Richard 
III.,  or  a  Scotch  Romeo!  Handel  understood  this. 
Setting  aside  his  accompanied  recitatives,  which  seenT 
to  me  to  be  borrowed  rather  from  the  intoned  service 
of  the  English  cathedral,  than  from  the  tones  of  the 
speaker,  I  find  his  quick  ear  to  have  caught  the  into- 
nations of  our  speech,  and  to  have  copied  them  mar- 
vellously. A  few  masters  like  him  might  write  recita- 
tives to  English  texts,  which  would  remain  as  stand- 
ards of  the  language. 

S.  Meyerbeer  understands  this  also.  I  have  both 
the  French  and  Italian  score  of  "  Robert  the  Devil," 
and  find  on  comparing  them,  that  he  re-wrote  all  his 
recitative  when  that  opera  was  transferred  from  the 
French  to  the  Italian  stage. 

D.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  to  a  person 
with  a  cultivated  ear,  when  he  comes  into  a  foreign 
land  and  hears  a  new  language,  is  the  peculiarity  of 
its  intonations.  I  remember  my  experience  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  long  before  I  could  feel  certain  of  the 
expression  which  the  tones  of  the  speech  conveyed  to 
each  other,  when  two  or  three  were  in  conversation. 
Of  course,  amcng  the  illiterate  class,  this  was  the 
case  in  the  highest  degree.  But  no  stronger  case  of 
the  misuse  of  emphasis  and  intonation  need  be  men- 
tioned, than  that  already  referred  to — that  of  an 
Irish,  English  or  Scotch  peasant. 

S.  This  is  no  new  topic  to  me.  I  have  studied  this 
matter  long.  When  I  write  an  Italian  recitative  it  is 
of  course  upon  the  Italian  model ;  but  if  my  text  be 
English,  the  intonations  of  our  masters  of  eloquence, 
Everett,  Choate,  Webster,  and  the  like,  are  the 
sounds  I  endeavor  to  reduce  to  their  musical  elements. 
I  hope  even  you  will  be  satisfied  with  them. 

D.  Though  the  intonations  of  the  German  struck 
my  ear,  and  continually  attracted  my  attention,  it 
was  not  until  I  had  ceased  thinking  out  what  I  had 
to  say  in  my  own  tongue,  and  then  translating  it  into 
German,  that  I  began  to  catch  them.  My  emphasis 
and  cadences  in  reading  to  my  teachers  would  be  sure 
to  follow  the  English  translation,  which  was  running 
in  my  mind.  You  will  notice  the  same  fact  in  the 
case  of  foreigners,  often  after  they  have  been  for 
years  in  our  country,  and  in  the  daily  use  of  our  lan- 
guage. The  words  they  speak  and  the  intonations 
they  give  to  them,  are  often  ludicrously  diverse  in 
meaning,  especially  if  the  speaker  have  not  a  quick 
ear  for  tones.  I  often  had  reason  to  think,  even  after 
some  years  of  residence  in  Germany,  that  every  Ger- 
man was  in  this  respect,  even  if  in  no  other,  rather 
of  the  queer  order. 
S.  As  most  of  the  recitative  which  one  hears  is 


either  Italian  or  German,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid 
falling  into  their  style,  in  writing  English.  Melody 
is  a  universal  speech,  and  so  too  is  harmony  to  the 
initiated — recitative  can  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
only  national. 

D.  How  then  can  a  composer,  who  has  only  the 
student's  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  feel  sure 
of  coming  up  to  the  work  ?  I  should  be  afraid,  how- 
ever well  I  understood  my  text,  that  my  notation 
would  after  all  be  but  a  lifeless  body.  And  yet  how 
many  Germans  have  ruled  the  Italian  stage — from 
Stradella,  Handel,  Hasse,  down  to  Meyerbeer! 

S.  A  difficulty  does  indeed  meet  one  in  this  regard; 
but  when  you  think  how  musical  the  Italian  is,  and 
how  long  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  its  recita- 
tive, you  must  admit  the  possibility  of  even  an 
American  composer  giving,  if  not  like  Rossini,  still  a 
very  respectable  degree  of  life  and  national  charac- 
ter to  his  recitatives.  For  my  part,  there  is  no  cause 
in  which  I  would  more  gladly  labor,  than  English 
opera.  But  what  chance  is  there  for  a  work  of  the 
kind  ?  We  have  singers  enough — voices  enough  I 
should  say — which,  with  proper  cultivation,  and  if 
free  from  the  foolish  ideas  respecting  the  stage, 
which  are  so  common,  could  perform  opera  very  well. 
But  then  comes  in  the  question,  would  the  public 
support  them  ? 

D.  It  seems  to  me  that  Der  Freyschutz,  if  transla- 
ted by  any  one  who  possessed  a  spark  of  poetic  power, 
and  if  put  upon  the  stage  with  really  a  fine  orchestra 
and  chorus,  and  with  adequate  scenery  and  machi- 
nery, might  with  fair  singers  run  half  a  season.  But 
then  our  pretentious  music  lovers  have  an  idea  that  an 
opera  is  to  be  heard  but  once  !  The  fact  is  that  no 
great  work  in  any  art  can  exhibit  its  beauties  by  once 
hearing  or  seeing.  It  must  be  studied,  and  only  after 
the  spectator  or  auditor  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  edifice,  the  painting  or  the  opera,  can  he 
draw  the  highest  enjoyment  from  it.  Once  hearing 
Der  Freyschiitz  is  nothing,  and  so  of  other  operas. 
I  believe  that  by  a  judicious  course  of  training,  even 
our  public  might  learn  to  love  music  to  English  words 
well  enough  to  support  a  good  company.  The  spas- 
modic efforts  to  sustain  Italian  opera  prove  nothing 
either  way — as  the  class  which  spends  its  money  in 
this  cause  is  small.  I  believe  in  our  "  Yankee  Na- 
tion '*  as  possessing  a  real  love  for  music,  and  that 
this  love  might  be  made  to  uphold  an  establishment, 
which  should  afford  it  the  nourishment  it  needs — and 
this  nourishment  I  contend  to  be  opera  in  the  ver- 
nacular, and  founded  upon  texts  which  should  appeal 
to  their  sympathies, 

I  cannot  think  that  Rossini's  **Tell"  would  have 
failed  of  support  had  it  been  given  by  equally  good 
singers  in  English.  Last  winter  I  saw  a  country  au- 
dience spell  bound  by  the  reading  of  Knowles'  *'TeU" 
— not  remarkably  well  read,  either.  So  long,  however, 
as  our  public  press  teaches  the  people  that  there  is  no 
other  subject  of  criticism  than  how  Squallini,  and 
Shriekoni,  and  Bombastoso  sang  last  night,  so  long 
we  may  expect  that  nothing  but  the  great  names — 
such  heroines  and  heroes — will  draw  a  house. 

We  must  learn  to  go  to  the  opera — not  merely  to  a 
concert  in  the  theatre  to  hear  this  or  that  singer  or 
songstress. 

Jiuiijltt's  Joiii[naI  0J  (P^UBit. 
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The  Uormal  Music  School  at  Tlorth  Eeading. 
We  cannot  but  watch  with  interest  all  prom- 
ising experiments  in  the  direction  of  a  sound  and 
generc^is  musical  education,  upon  a  popular  basis, 
in  our  just  beginning-to-be  musical  country.  Out 
of  them  all  may  possibly  grow  up,  almost  before 
we  are  aware  of  it,  that  Conservatoire  of  Music 
of  the  want  of  which  so  much  is  said.  With 
pleasure,  therefore,  we  give  place  here  to  a  letter 
from  our  friend  the  "  Diarist,"  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  musical  schools  of  Germany  made 


him  an  intelligent  observer  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  at  Reading,  in  our  State. 

NoKTH  Reading,  Mass  ,  July  23. — Yesterday  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Normal  Music  School, 
in  this  place,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Root. 
The  prime  object  of  the  school,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  to  improve  the  taste  and  raise  the  standard  of 
qualifications  of  teachers  of  singing  classes.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  provision  is  also  made  for  special 
instruction  in  singing,  harmony  and  the  piano-forte, 
in  private  lessons.  It  was  the  class  exercises  which 
I  "  went  out  for  to  see,"  taking  it  for  granted  that  I 
might  rely  upon  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Webb  and 
the  other  "  privat  Docenteu  "  for  the  good  character 
of  the  special  instruction. 

I  found  some  seventy  young  men  and  women, 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  South 
and  West  being  represented  us  well  as  the  East  and 
North,  exhibiting  all  the  zeal  and  earnestness  in  their 
studies,  which  springs  from  real  love  of  music  and 
the  determination  to  get  the  utmost  benefit  in  return 
for  their  necessarily  pretty  large  expenses,  and  for 
the  three  months  of  time,  taken  from  their  profess- 
ional labors. 

The  time  is  short — twelve  weeks — but  long  enough 
for  persons,  themselves  teachers  and  already  possess- 
ing a  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  to  accomplish 
no  small  amount  of  profitable  labor. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  class  teaching  is 
useless  in  music.  Let  such  persons  spend  a  day  at 
North  Reading,  before  they  express  themselves  too 
strongly  on  this  point. 

The  impression  that  some  have  of  this  school,  that 
it  is  only  a  "  psalm-singing"  institution,  is  an  utterly 
mistaken  one.  The  class  is  far  advanced  beyond 
this  point,  and  the  music  upon  which  they  were  exer- 
cised yesterday,  in  choir  singing,  was  from  Handel 
and  Marpurg,  or  motets  by  other  composers.  Ten 
minutes  of  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
old  modes  in  music  enabled  the  class  to  sing  at  sight 
with  correct  expression,  several  ancient  chorals,  in 
style  and  melody  as  distinct  from  tunes  in  our  major 
and  minor  modes,  as  these  are  from  each  other. 

The  best  class  leaching  of  vocalization  I  had  ever 
seen  was  by  Goetze,  in  Leipzig,  and  Stern,  in  Ber- 
lin ;  but  in  neither  case  did  the  method  strike  me  as 
better  than  Mr.  Root's,  and  certainly  their  classes 
were  not  superior  to  his,  in  the  proficiency  manifest- 
ed. People  talk  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  method 
of  vocalization,  as  though  there  were  fumlamental  dif- 
ferences between  German,  Italian  and  English  meth- 
ods. If  the  organs  of  the  human  voice  differed  in 
diflferent  countries,  there  might  be  some  foundation 
for  such  a  notion.  But  economy  of  breath,  the 
utterance  of  pure  tones,  the  infusion  of  feeling  into 
musical  phrases — these  points  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  in  all  schools,  and  a  good  teacher  among 
the  Hottentots  or  Tartars,  would  be  led  by  merest 
common  sense  to  adopt  the  same  course  of  instruct- 
ion with  Garcia  or  the  first  instructor  in  Rome. 
But  there  is  something  beyond  this  to  be  done:  the 
pupil  is  to  learn  to  economize  his  breath,  utter  his 
tones  purely,  and  sing  with  feeling,  not  only  when 
uttering  single  vowel  sounds,  as  in  his  first  exercises, 
but  in  words  where  the  vowels  are  hedged  in  by 
chevaux  de /rises  of  the  hardest  consonants.  All  lan- 
guages possess  the  same  pure  vowel  sounds;  in  the 
consonants  lies  the  difficulty.  Hence  more  than  one 
young  lady,  who  will  charm  you  with  Casta  Diva 
and  Robert,  Robert,  will  sing  an  English  ballad  so  as 
hardly  to  be  understood,  and  make  sheer  nonsense 
of  the  hymn  sung  to  a  psalm  tune. 

It  was  with  real  delight,  therefore,  that  I  listened 
yesterday  to  Mr.  Root's  class  in  vocalization,  and 
heard  them  make  all  the  outlandish  sounds  which 
arose  from  the  pracdce  of  consonants  with  no  attend- 
ant vowels,  and  from  the  singing  of  phrases  chosen 
for  the  harshness  of  their  constituent  syllables. 
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The  value  of  this  training  was  exhibited  in  the 
evening,  when  the  choruses  of  the  Messiah  were 
taken  up.  A  class  of  good  readers,  after  long  train- 
ing, could  not  have  given  each  word  with  more  dis- 
tinctness, or  with  more  elegance  of  pronunciation. 

The  exercise  in  harmony  was  equally  successful. 
The  advanced  class  presents  tunes,  which  being  sung 
by  a  quartet,  become  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
criticism,  and  this  not  only  in  the  matters  of  con- 
secutive fifths  and  hidden  octaves,  but  in  relation  to 
elegance  of  form  and  fit  expression  of  the  text. 

One  exercise  during  this  hour  struck  me  very  for- 
cibly. Mr.  Root,  seating  himself  at  the  piano-forte, 
played  successions  of  chords,  modulating  into  keys 
both  closely  and  remotely  related  to  the  original, 
and  the  class  was  called  upon  to  decide  by  ear  the 
character  of  each  successive  chord;  in  what  key; 
whether  direct  or  inverted  ;  what  particular  inver- 
sion, &c.  Another  year,  and  this  class  will  be  ready 
to  pass  to  a  higher  region  of  the  art,  and  attack 
canon  and  fugue. 

Of  the  chorus  singing  I  can  hardly  speak  in  too 
high  terms — such  were  the  firmness  of  pitch,  the 
excellent  pronunciation  and  delivery  of  the  text,  the 
promptness  in  taking  up  points,  the  perfect  time,  and 
the  full  volume  of  tone. 

The  progress  made  in  this  school  since  I  first  vis- 
ited it  in  New  York,  where  it  was  held  a  few  seasons, 
gives  me  the  highest  hopes  of  its  becoming  a  per- 
manent musical  institution,  of  the  best  class.  It  is 
now  a  musical  Normal  School. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  great  reputation  of  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  throughout  the  country,  the  personal 
relations  which  exist  between  him  and  men  of  the 
highest  social  influence,  and  his  great  practical  abil- 
ities, may  not  enable  him  to  elevate  this  School  into 
a  musical  College,  where,  with  an  adequate  library 
and  board  of  instruction,  music  may  be  taught  in  all 
its  branches,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  art.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  some  such  intention,  and  that  he 
and  Mr.  Root  are  acting  upon  the  motto:  _/esfjna 
lente — hasten  slowly.     If  so,  I  heartily  rejoice. 

Let  us  have  at  least  two  good  music  schools,  each 
striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  good  works — each 
laboring  to  the  great  end  of  making  the  divinest  of 
the  arts  at  home  among  us.  There  is  room  for  both, 
and  certainly  no  country  in  the  world  can  offer 
pupils  more  fitted  by  nature,  with  voice,  and  musical 
taste  and  talent,  to  do  honor  to  their  instructors  and 
to  the  art.  A.  W.  T. 


New  Publications. 

(rrom  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.) 

The  Memorare :  a  Collection  of  Catholic  Music,  &c. 
&c.,  with  accompaniment  for  Organ  or  Piano- 
Porte,  by  Anthony  Werner,  Organist  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Boston,     pp.  271. 

Mr.  Werner  has  clearly  done  his  church  and  the 
lovers  of  Catholic  music  generally,  a  great  service 
by  the  compilation  of  this  volume.  He  has  brought 
together  a  truly  rich  and  serviceable  variety  of  pieces, 
including  six  full  Masses,  a  short  Requiem  Mass, 
Vespers,  Ave  Marias,  Offertoriums,  and  a  large  va- 
riety of  Latin  hymns  and  shorter  pieces  of  the 
Catholic  service. 

In  his  selection  of  Masses,  he  has  not  taken  the 
well-known  master-pieces  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Hum- 
mel, &c.,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  these  are 
sufficiently  accessible  in  other  forms.  He  has  avoid- 
ed, also,  Masses  of  great  difliculty,  and  has  produced 
instead,  out  of  the  rich  and  for  the  most  part  unpub- 
lished repertoires  of  his  Church,  a  half  dozen  easy 
Masses,  by  composers  little  known  among  us,  and 
yet  full  of  dignity  and  beauty,  and  great  variety  of 
expression.  The  Mass  in  G  by  Witzka,  in  E  flat  by 
P.  X.  Schmidt,  in  D  by  Zwing,  are  somewhat  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  specimens  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Werner  also  contributes  not  a  had  one  of  his  own  ; 


and  in  the  case  of  a  "  short  Mass,"  here  and  there, 
he  has  composed,  with  good  conformity  of  style,  the 
sentences  wanting  to  its  completeness  ;  sometimes 
supplying  an  entire  movement,  sometimes  solos, 
duets,  &c.,  for  single  voices.  These  instances  are 
modestly  and  conscientiously  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
face. Then  too,  we  have  to  thank  him  especially 
for  the  introduction  of  a  short  Mass  by  Palestrina. 
May  this  prove  but  the  breaking  of  the  ice  with  our 
students  of  church  music  for  further  and  deeper  ac- 
quaintance with  that  grand  old  master  ! 

The  set  of  Vespers,  by  Est,  must  become  favorites 
with  choirs.  Of  the  shorter  pieces  we  may  mention 
as  of  peculiar  beauty  the  Ave  verum  by  Mozart;  the 
well-known  Ave  Maria  (soprano  solo)  of  Cherubini; 
the  0  saliitaris  (two  sopranos  and  alto)  by  Tadoljui; 
the  Partem  de  Calo  (duet  for  soprano  and  tenor)  by 
Terziani ;  the  Magnificat,  by  Est,  &c.  &c.  Some  of 
these  run  into  the  ornate  and  festal  style,  while  most 
of  them  are  chaste,  religious  and  solemn.  The  editor 
was  plainly  governed  by  a  religious  sense  of  fitness 
in  his  work,  and  has  not  ministered  to  a  superficial) 
fashionable  taste,  by  drawing  from  the  more  dazzling 
and  shallow  sources  of  modern  Italian  and  French 
schools. 

The  value  of  the  Memorare  for  its  special  end  of 
music  in  the  Catholic  churches,  is  fully  endorsed  by 
Bishop  Pitzpatrick,  himself  a  true  amateur  of  music. 
But  others,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who 
love  good  sacred  music,  will  find  good  material  for 
practice,  outside  of  the  narrow  and  monotonous  lim- 
its of  the  Psalm  tune,  and  yet  without  the  difiieulties 
of  the  larger  Masses,  in  this  excellent  compilation  of 
Mr.  Wermer. 

Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas  : — 11    Trovatore, 
by  Verdi,     pp.  184. 

Here  we  have  the  popular  opera  of  the  day,  com- 
plete and  cheap,  in  the  same  elegant  form  with  Dit- 
son's Lucia,  Norma,  &c.,  with  all  the  music  :  recita- 
tives, airs,  duos,  trios,  ensembles;  with  piano  accom- 
paniment; all  the  Italian  words,  with  a  good  English 
version  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Barker,  and  a  brief  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Verdi.  Surely  it  will  delight  all  our 
more  adventurous  habitues  of  Italian  Opera — all 
those,  we  mean,  (and  they  are  many),  who  like  to 
sing  or  play  over  something  of  the  music  for  them- 
selves. Of  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  Trovatore 
music  there  is  no  need  to  speak  here.  Suflice  it  to 
say,  that  its  popularity  is  and  has  been  for  two  years 
remarkable,  and  that  here  the  work  is  entire  in 
handsome  and  convenient  shape. 

Summer  "  music  for  the  million  "  is  now  the  musi- 
cal problem.  Brass-bands  and  hand-organs,  like 
artistically  ra.ignified  mosquitoes,  haunt  us  with 
enough,  and  more  than  enongh  of  it,  through  the 
dog-days.  But  shall  there  not  be  some  regular  pro- 
vision of  music  for  the  people,  whereby  music  shall 
become  an  object  of  attention  and  enjoyment  as 
music,  and  not  merely  as  a  part  of  the  general  hot 
hum  and  noise?  We  used  to  have  the  bands  play 
twice  a  week  upon  the  Common,  adding  charm  to 
the  cool  evening  walk.  To  be  sure  they  were  but 
brass-bands,  and  the  selections  often  weak  and  hack- 
nied  ;  but  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and  an  earnest 
of  better  things  that  might  come.  But  this  summer, 
when  the  only  question  should  be  how  to  have 
larger,  truer  bands,  and  better  music,  and  more  of  it, 
our  all-wise  Aldermen  cut  oft"  what  small  supplies 
we  had.  They  have  invented  a  new  economy:  to 
ignore  the  public  thirst,  in  lieu  of  gratifying  it;  the 
cheaper  way,  they  think,  is  not  to  love  music,  not  to 
want  it ;  "  conquer  your  prejudices  "  and  go  with- 
out ;  music  is  surely  not  essential  to  the  great  ends 
of  life,  which  are  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  making 
money,  enjoying   Aldermanic  honors  and  other  re- 


spectabilities! Two  thousand  dollars  for  music  on 
the  Common  were  a  sad  waste;  yet  were  several 
thousands  puffed  away  in  smoke  and  fire-works  in  a 
single  half  hour,  whereby  the  crowd  got  little  satis- 
faction, and  four  lives  were  lost.  And  now  our 
Aldermen  would  fain  evade  the  odium  of  their  un- 
musical obstinacy  by  appropriating  the  money  voted 
by  the  other  branch  for  music,  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  victims  of  the  fire-works  I  The  Coun- 
cil adhere  hravely  to  their  first  vote,  and  there  the 
matter  rests;  we  get  no  music  on  the  Common. 

Meanwhile  we  are  glad  to  learn  there  is  a  prospect 
of  cheap  music,  for  a  series  of  evenings,  in  our  noble 
Music  Hall.  Some  enterprising  gentlemen  propose 
to  follow  the  example  recently  set  in  Worcester,  and 
employ  the  various  bands  (the  Germania,  Hall's 
Boston  Brass,  Gilmore's  Salem  Brass,  and  Bond's 
and  Plagg's  Cornet  Bands),  for  a  series  of  ten  cent 
concerts.  The  seats  upon  the  floor  of  the  hall  are  to 
be  taken  up,  so  as  to  make  them  promenade  con- 
certs. We  cannot  doubt  the  success  of  the  underta- 
king, if  well  managed ....  We  see  that  several  of  the 
theatres  in  New  York  are  to  be  put  to  the  same  use 
during  the  hot  months.  Mr.  Manager  Stuart 
announces,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dion  Bourcicault, 
a  continuous  "  Grand  Musical  Pcstival "  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  Burton,  too,  at  his  new  thea- 
tre, has  commenced  "Grand  Promenade  Concerts," 
at  25  cts.;  his  attractions  being  Miss  Behrend,  the 
chorus  of  the  Italian  Opera,  the  brothers  Mollen- 
hauer,  Herr  Schreiber  and  other  solo-players,  and 
"  an  unrivalled  monster  orchestra,"  conducted  by 
Noll.... The  Philadelphia  Academy,  too,  has  its 
promenade  concerts,  in  which  Mme  Johannsen,  Miss 
Richings,  Mr.  Prazer  and  the  Germania  Orchestra 
take  part. 

Our  sprightly  New  York  correspondent,  "  Trova- 
tor,"  sailed  this  week  for  Europe,  where  he  intends 
to  make  a  two  years'  tour  of  England,  Germany 
Spain,  Italy,  &e.,  principally  on  foot,  spending  part 
of  the  time,  however,  in  musical  studies  in  Germany. 
Our  readers  will  still  enjoy  his  pleasant  correspond- 
ence from  fields  of  far  more  artistic  interest  than  he 
has  heretofore  been  gleaning  from. 

Mme.  Lagrange  has  really  taken  her  "  farewell " 
benefit  in  New  York,  in  Norma,  and  has  been  crown- 
ed, with  what  was  called  a  lyric  crown,  with  leaves 
and  blossoms  of  pure  gold,  amid  the  prolonged  plau- 
dits of  a  crowded  audience.  Col.  Puller,  the  editor 
of  the  Mirror,  made  a  handsome  presentation  speech. 
. . .  .Thalberg  and  Mme.  D'Angki  announce  con- 
certs at  Saratoga,  Cape  May,  Newport,  Niagara, 
Nahant,  and  wherever  the  fashionable  crowds  do 
congregate. 

Romberg's  Cantata  of  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the  Bell" 
was  performed  in  a  creditable  manner  by  the  United 
Musical  Societies  of  Antioch  College  (Horace  Mann's) 
during  its  late  Commencement  week., ,  .A  most  capi- 
tal portrait  of  Handel  has  been  engraved  by  Sartain 
for  the  current  number  of  the  Ekctic  ilonthhj  Maga- 
zine, published  by  W.  H.  Bidwell,  No.  5  Beekman 

Street,  and  for  sale  by  all  periodical  dealers We 

have  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Henry  Ahner,  one  of  the 
old  Germanians,  who  hasbeen  doing  much  for  music  in 
Chicago  during  the  year  past.  He  has  given  there 
twenty  afternoon  concerts,  which  have  resulted  very 
successfully,  although  fifteen  of  the  afternoons  were 
rainy.  We  were  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  A.  that  Mr. 
Hehl,  who  had  been  reported  extremely  ill,  if  not 
dead,  was  well,  and  played  at  one  his  concerts  a  few 
weeks  since. 

liOlkdon. 

The  Opera  season  has  come  to  a  close.  At  Her 
Majesty's,  Mile.  Piceolomini  took  her  benefit  on  the 
6th  inst.,  in  single  acts  from  La  Fille  du  Regiment, 
II  Trovatore,  La  Traviaia,  and  Donizetti's  /  Martiri; 
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and  Don  Giovanni  was  announced  again,  for  the  last 
night  but  four  of  the  season,  on  the  9th,  with  Miles. 
Piccolomiiii,  Spezzia  and  Ortolani ;  Signors  Beneven- 
tano,  Belletti,  Corsi,  &c....At  the  Royal  Italian 
Theatre,  the  pieces  during  the  last  half  of  June  were 
La  So7inamhula,  for  the  third  and  fourth  times,  with 
Mile.  Victoria  Balfe;  La  Traviata  (twice  more);  Don 
GiovannJ,  TrovatorCy  ike,  &c.  Fra  Diavolo  was  an- 
nounced for  July  7th,  but  without  Mario... .Of  the 
setting  splendors  of  these  two  operatic  suns,  accounts 
may  reach  us  just  too  late  for  this  week's  paper. 

Handel  Festivals  and  Italian  Opera  fire-works  be- 
ing over,  concerts  of  classical  instrumental  music  re- 
sume their  usual  prominence  in  London. 

In  the  programme  of  the  sixth  and  last  Philhar- 
monic Concert  we  notice  the  name  already  of  the 
sweet  singer,  who  has  been  so  popular  on  our  side  of 
the  ocean,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne.  In  the  same  concert 
Mme.  Cl.vra  Schumann  was  pianist.  Here  is  the 
programme  : 

PART   I. 

Sinfonia  f.lupiter) Mozart- 
Aria,  Miss  Lnui-Ja  Pyne.  with  two  fluteB  obbligEiti,  Mr 

R.  S.  Pratten  and  Mr.  E.  Card Meyerbeer 

Concerto,  Violin,  Mr.  Cooper Beethoven 

Romance,   Misy  Dalby,  '' Parmi  lea  pleurs  "  {Les  Hu- 
guenots)  Meyerbeer 

Overture  (Leonora) Beethoven 

PART  II. 

Sinfoni/i  in  E  flat Spohr 

Recir.  ;i-  d  Aria,  "  D'jAmnrsulP  Ali  ro.^ee,''  Miss  Louisa 

P\ue  (II  Troviitore) Verdi 

Solo,  fjhino-forte,  Madauie  Clara  Schumann  (17  Varia- 
tions Serieu.ses) Mendelssohn 

Duet,  '•  K  ben,  per  mia  niemoria,"  Miss  Louisa  Pyne 

an')  Mi'^s Dolby Rossini 

OTertuie  (Oberon) W'eber 

Conductor— Professor  Sterndale  Bennett. 

After  much  praise  of  the  performance  of  the  sym- 
phonies and  overtures,  the  Times  says  : 

Mr.  H.  C.  Cooper  performed  Beethoven's  concerto 
— one  of  the  most  difficuli  works  ever  composed  for 
the  violin — with  wonderful  skill,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  heartiest  manifestations  of  approval.  It  is 
much  to  lie  lamented  that  so  thoroughly  accomplished 
a  player  should  find  it  necessary  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  which,  we  understand,  is  Mr.  Cooper's 
intention  within  a  very  short  period.  "We  cannot 
boast  of  so  many  violinists  of  the  first  class  as  to  he 
able  to  part  with  such  an  artist  without  regret.  He 
could  not,  however,  have  bid  adieu  to  his  native  land 
under  more  flattering  auspices.  While  Mr.  Cooper  is 
bent  upon  his  American  trip  we  have  to  chronicle  the 
return  from  the  western  hemisphere  of  one  who,  in 
her  way,  has  acquired  and  merited  no  less  distinction. 
Miss  Louisa  Pyne  has  amassed,  we  believe,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  dollars  in  the  "States,"  but  that 
she  has  not  been  idle  in  the  cultivation  of  her  art  was 
fully  shown  by  her  execution  of  the  difficult  scene 
from  Meyerbeer's  Camp  of  Silesia,  which  Jenny  Lind 
was  the  first  to  make  famous  in  this  country,  and 
Madame  Bosio,  in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  version  of 
the  Eioile  du  Nord,  rendered  still  more  familiar.  The 
quality  of  Miss  Pyne's  voice  has  rather  improved  than 
deteriorated,  and  her  vocalization  is  remarkable  for 
the  same  ease  and  brilliancy  which  had  gained  her  so 
high  a  reputation  before  she  quitted  England. 

Madame  Clara  Schumann  played  the  variations  of 
Mendelssohn — which  she  introduced  last  year,  at  the 
same  concerts,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  appearance 
in  England — superbly,  and  was  applauded  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mme.  Clara  Schumann  gave  a  single  Matinee  on 
her  own  account  about  the  first  of  the  month,  in  which 
she  played  the  following  pieces  r 

Sonata,  C  minor  (op.  30),   Piano-forte  and   Violin- 
Violin,  Ilerr  Ernst Beethoven 

Prseludiuoi  and  Fuga,  A  minor Bneh 

Nocturne,  B  ninjor Chopin 

Prasludium,  E  minor;  Cnprice,  B  major Mendelssohu 

Andante,  A  minor,  (op.  71) Moz^irt 

Seventh  Suite— Ouverture,  Sarabande,  Passaoaille Handel 

Andante  and  Finale,  i  la  Ilongroiee,   Piano-fyrte  and 

Violin— Violin,  Herr  Ernst Haydn 

Ernst  was  in  his  best  play,  and  the  sonata  went 
admirably.  The  slow  movement  was  e.\quisitely  given 
by  both  artists,  but  the  great  German  violinist  espe- 
cially shone  in  expression  and  poetic  sentiment. — 
Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor  was  Madame 
Schumann's  finest  performance.  It  was,  perhaps, 
taken  too  fast;  but  the  execution,  considering  the 
mechanical  difficulties  it  presents,  was  extraordinary. 
Chopin's  Nocturne  displayed  the  style  of  the  Leipzig 
pianist  to  less  advantage.  Such  vaporish  music  is  not 
suited  to  her  manner.  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  was 
again  too  quick,  and  occasionally  wanted  clearness  for 
that  reason.  The  Caprice,  delightfully  played,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  In  Mozart's  Andante  (a  rondo 
of  infinite  beauty),  Madame  Schumann  again  some- 
what injured  the  effect  of  her  performance,  by  unduly 
accelerating  the  '*  tempo." 

Handel's  Suite  produced  little  effect,  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  Sarabandcy  which  was  played  with 


admirable  propriety.  Haydn's  two  movements  were 
both  faultlessly  given,  the  animated^na7e  terminating 
the  concert  with  unusual  eclat. 

Two  vocal  pieces  were  sung  by  Madame  Clara 
Novellii — Mozart's  beautiful  "  X)as  Veilchen,"  and  a 
new  aria,  written  on  the  Italian  model,  by  Sig.  Vera, 
called  "  Se  fido  a  me;"  and  Miss  Stabbach  sang 
Beethoven's  "Ah!  perfido,"  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment.— Mas.  World. 

Charles  Halle's  Piano-forte  Recital3. — The 
first  of  these  interesting  performances  (the  series  will 
consist  of  three),  took  place  in  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
before  a  select  audience  of  fashionables  and  connois- 
seurs. The  programme  included  Beethoven's  sonatas 
in  G  and  E,  (Op.  29  and  109) ;  Dussek's  sonata  in  A 
flat — Rctour  a  Paris  or  Phis  Ultra,  as  it  has  been 
variously  entitled,  (Op.  71) ;  Bach's  Sidie  Anqlaise, 
in  G  minor,  (the  prelude,  saraba7idc,  ga.\otte,  musette, 
tLndi  gif/i/e),  which  commences  with  a  movement  fore- 
shadowing completely  the  symphonic  plan  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  some  smaller  pieces  by  Chopin  and 
Stephen  Heller.  M.  Hall^  was  in  admirable  play, 
and  although  we  did  not  entirely  agree  with  some  of 
the  readings  (for  example,  the  scherzo  quasi  allegro 
of  Dnssek,  and  the  Prestissimo  in  Beethoven's  Op. 
109 — both  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  quick- 
er), never  proved  his  title  more  satisfactorily  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  classical 
pianists  of  the  day.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Miss 
Arabella  Goddard's  example  is  being  followed.  This 
year,  as  last,  M.  Halle  will  no  doubt  introduce  one  of 
the  later  sonatas,  which  the  Athenaeum  does  not  ad- 
mire (we  are  sorry  for  the  Atliena^um),  at  each  of  his 
"recitals." 

Mr.  Benedict's  second  concert  was  note-worthy 
on  account  of  the  introduction,  amidst  the  usual  mass 
of  miscellaneous  matter,  of  selections  from  Gluck's 
*'  Orpheus."     The  Ti?nes  says: 

A  chain  of  pieces  from  Gluck's  unjustly  neglected 
Orfeo,  for  example,  in  which  the  part  of  Orfeo  was 
sustained  by  Alboni,  excited  the  utmost  interest  and 
afforded  unqualified  gratification.  This  great  singer, 
in  the  scene  (with  chorus)  "  Chi  mai  dell  Erebo," 
and  tbe  more  familiar  recitative  and  air,  "Che  faro 
senza  Euridice  ?  "  displayed  her  powers  to  signal  ad- 
vantage, shining  as  much  in  the  first  by  her  forcible 
declamation  as  in  the  last  by  the  unrivalled  qualitv  of 
her  voice  and  her  admirable  vocal  exyiression.  The 
melodious  chorus,  "Viennia  regni  del  riposo,"  was 
also  given.  The  music  of  Gluck  is  now  too  rarely 
heard;  managers  will  not  venture  to  revive  it  at  our 
lyrical  theatres,  and  the  only  chance  of  hearing  it  is 
in  the  concert-room.  Such  genial  and  beautiful  in- 
spirations, however,  are  not  destined  for  oblivion  ; 
and  every  lover  of  music  must  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Benedict  for  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  some 
fragments  thus  well  performed,  which  only  created  an 
ardent  desire  for  more. 

Germany.. 

In  the  want  of  very  recent  news  our  musical  glean- 
ings extend  back  over  two  or  three  months.  There 
are  the  usual  summer  Festivals,  which  come  and  go 
as  a  matter  of  course  among  the  Germans,  without 
much  trumpeting  abroad.  That  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  is 
noticed  in  another  column  ;  another  has  been  the 
following : 

Mannheim. — The  grand  musical /J'^fl  of  the  German 
harmonic  societies  of  the  Central  Rhine  took  place 
recently  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Palace,  and  lasted  two 
days.  Ferdinand  Hiller  was  tbe  conductor.  About 
160  instrumental  performers  and  700  vocalists  were 
present.  In  the  latter  number  were  200  ladies  all 
dressed  in  white  with  green  wreaths  round  their  heads. 
On  the  first  day  the  oratorio  of  "Elijah"  by  Mendels-' 
sohn,  was  executed;  and  on  the  second  day,  "Weber's 
overture  to  Euryayithe,  the  Hallehda  of  Plandel,  and 
morceaux  by  Spohr,  Beethoven,  &c.,  were  performed. 
The  auditory  on  each  day  consisted  of  about  1,800 
persons.  There  were  also  concerts  in  the  public 
gardens.  The  fete  was  closed  on  the  second  day  by  a 
ball  at  the  theatre,  at  which,  upwards  of  3,000  persons 
were  present. 

Cologne.  —  The  last  concert  of  the  Miinnergesang- 
Verein,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  F.  Weber,  was 
equally  distinguished  by  the  programme  and  the 
execution.  Among  the  pieces  performed  were:  Men- 
delssohn's music  to  the  Antigone;  the  "Dithyramb," 
by  Julius  Rietz  (both  with  full  orchestra) ;  and  a  new 
composition  by  Ferd.  Hiller,  for  male  chorus  unac- 
companied, to  Goethe's  MeiJie  Gottin  ("My  God- 
dess"). The  chorus  consisted  of  100  powerful  voices 
(the  Verein  now  numbers  136  active  members). 

Weimar. — The  Grand  Duke  has  appointed  a  new 
intendant  to  the  Courr  Theatre,  Dr.  Dingelstedt,  who 
will  enter  upon  his  duties  in  October.  There  is  some 
curiosity  as  to  what  relations,  will  exist  between  him 
and  the  royal  Capellmeister,  Liszt.... A  new  Germrn 
opera:  Landgraf  Ludwigs  Braiitfahrt,  by  E.  Lassen, 


has  been  successfully  produced  here  under  Liszt's  di- 
rection. 

Litolff,  in  Brunswick,  has  issued  the  last  numbers 
of  the  great  collection  of  "Popular  Melodies  and 
Dances  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,"  arranged  for 
piano-forte  lessons  of  progressive  difficulty,  by  L. 
Kohler.  The  collection  contains  13  parts  or  numbers 
for  two  hands,  and  9  for  four  hands.... The  Deutsche 
Tonhalle  in  Mannheim,  have  offered  a  prize  of  20 
ducats  for  a  four-hand  Organ  Sonata  (in  three  move- 
ments, a  fugue  in  the  last),  for  an  organ  with  two 
manuals  and  complete  pedal ;  to  be  sent  in  by  Sep- 
tember at  the  latest.. ..Richard  Wagner,  who  lives 
in  Zurich,  is  said  to  have  retired  to  the  estate  of  a 
rich  German  from  North  America,  one  of  his  especial 
patrons,  where  he  can  devote  himself  to  undisturbed 
labors.... The  sculptor,  Heidel,  in  Berlin,  has  mod- 
elled a  full-length  statue  of  Handel,  to  be  cast  in 
bronze  for  Halle,  the  native  city  of  the  great  compo- 
ser.,..Dr.  Chrysander's  Life  of  Handel,  which  prob- 
ably will  be  a  most  complete  and  thorough  work,  will 
soon  make  its  appearance. 

Jidc^rliscm^ttts. 

To  secure  i?isertion,  Adveriisenients  should  be  sent  in 
as  early  as  Thursday  Evening. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

TTIB  Fifth  Term  of  the  Unstnn  Music  School  wiUcommence 
OD  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  Dext,  at  .Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  depjfrtment.s  : — 
SvRfem  of  Notation,  H;irninny,  Counterpoint,  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term.  ^       „ 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  BakisR.  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D  Pabeer,  and  VViiuam  Schultzs. 
For  particulars,  address  B  F.  Baker,  No  i  Rowe  Place. 

WM    READ,  Sec'y  of  tbe  Corporation. 

MUSICAL  RECREATIONS, 

OK,  A  RKLIEF  FROM  STUDY.  A  Collection  of  Two-Part 
Songs,  consisting  mostly  of  Elegant  Extracts  from  tbe  Works 
of  Eminent  Composers,  with  English  words,  written  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  by  E.  IVE3,  .Tr. 

These  Two-Part  Songs  may  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices 
on  a  part,  and  are  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  Female 
Classes  in  Music.     Price  Fifty  Cents. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii  &  Co.  115  WaMngton  St. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

ATEBTOR  SINGER,  who  reada  music  at  first  sight, 
and  who  ha.s  been  Solo-Tenore  for  two  years  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church,  2Sth  Street,  New  York,  celebrated  for  its 
musical  performances,  wants  a  situation  in  a  Boston  Church. 
Please  apply  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

IL  TROVATORE Complete. 

NOW  READY.  Verdi's  celebrated  Opera,  IL  TROVA- 
TORE, EuKlish  and  Italian  words.     Price  .?3. 

ALI^O,  The  Same,  Piano  Solo.  Price  S2  These  volumes 
are  bound  uniform  with  the  previous  works  comprised  in 
"  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas,"  of  which  they  form 
the  7th  and  8th. 

TEN  PRESS,  and  will  be  issued  shortly,  LUCIA  DI 
LAMMBKMOOR,  Piano  Solo.    Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &,  Co.,  115  Washington  St. 


ATHEN-ffiUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visifiition,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 


Late  EditioBS  of  Valuable  Music  Books. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COI/IiECTION  OP  SA- 
CRED MUSIC,  comprising  Themes  fr"m  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers:— 
and  original  Tunes,  Chant.<  and  Anthems.  The  whole  har- 
monized in  four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Organ. 
By  E  Ives,  Jr.,  W.  Alpers  and  H.  C.  TiMM.    Price  SI. 

THE  OPERATIC  AI.BUM ;  a  Collection  of  Music 
in  Parts,  for  Ladies'  Voices.  Intended  particularly  for  Semi- 
naries, High  Schools,  Musical  Classes,  and  the  Social  Circle. 
ByE.'lVES.jR      Price  50  ct-s. 

THE  I/YRIC  DRAMA;  a  Collection  of  Chorusesand 
Contrerted  Pieces  from  the  principal  Operas.  No.  1,  La  Son- 
nanibula.     Now  ready.     Price  50  cts. 

Nearly  Ready ;  THE  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE, 
with  Vocal  Score. 

Oliver  Ditson  &,  Co.,  115  Wttshington  St- 
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FIRST  PHES 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Have  receiTed  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


PROM    THE 

^sssstlusttte  daritaiU  JHu^aitu  ^eststiztim 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


,  TBOM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIA  NOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  AVasliiiigtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDR6    &-    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydu's  and  Mozart's  works. 

ED"WABD    li.    BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PAKT-SONGS.  &.C. 

Novello's  Glee-Hive, 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Tocal  Score, 

with  ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano- forte.     Complete 

in  3  vols.    Handsomely   bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettering. 

Price  $52  each  Tolunie. 

These  volumes  contain  eighty-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrigals  by  standard  ancientand  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  Gteesof  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  AVebbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and   Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  pricea 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each. 

MoveBlo's  Fart  l§OBBg";KooB£. 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price  S2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  others,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Macfar- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &c-, — with  repiints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  composers,  and  Part-Songs  by  euiinent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Eiich  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work, 25  cents  each  part:  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  cencs  per  set. 

Orpliews : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  Eogliah  poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  Toices  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  cont-aining  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  published, 
and  the  issue  is  continued — tlie  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

The  UliiSBcaB  Tiaa'aes, 

AND     SINGINO-CLASS     CIRCULAR, 

PDBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVEEY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 

and  Elegiep,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 

Price  3  cents  each. 

A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 

Holmes,  Author  of  thtj  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  &c. ;  Short  notices 

of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 

important  Musical   Works;    and,  in    addirion,  three  or  four 

pages  of  Music.     The  alternate   numbers  contain  music  wiLh 

secular  or  sacred  words.     Price  3  cts.  each,  or  post-free,  4  cts. 

Noa.  1—48,  (Vols.  I  and  11)  bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,. ,1  75 

"    49— 96.  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV)        "        "        "        "  175 

"    97— 144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI)  "        "        "         "  175 

Either  Vols  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers, 

75  cents  each.     Annual  subscriptioa  to  the  Musical  Times,  50 

cents,  posc-paid. 

J.    j1-    J^OVELLO^ 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

JOE  PEIFTIFG 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OFFICE   OP 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

]sro.  sr  SCHOOL  stk,eet. 

C.    BRE  USING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

D;^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

3Sr.     ID-     COTTOlsr, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

€ncjrabm0s  anb  ^aintrn;0S, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

AND 

MANUFACTURER     OF     FRAMES  ^ 
No.  372  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

H.4S  Foa  SALE 

OIL    F^A-inSTTIIsTG-S 

From  the  best  American  Artists,  as  ^vell  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  public  are 

IBTVITED  TO  VISIT  FREELY. 

Also  materials  for    WATER  COLOR,   CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWING,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  WatKikS,) 

ssfe  y     Vfliolesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

PIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories, 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Rauiloli)h  Street, Chicago,  m. 

OH-A-LXjET,   XD-A.TT'IS    Ss    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

L 

WITH  THEIE 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  ^¥as3iiiigton  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

PAKIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 

ALBERT  W.UDB&  CO. 

J^  -  '^^  MANUFACTURERS   OP 

*  ?  -  ^ 

Grand,   Parlor  Grand 

^^~ — T  lU—— K^  ^^^^  Square 

-  -^^^'^  pmOfORTES. 

— AT    THE — 
Great  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded    to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  fullowiug 
distinguished  geutlemen  ; 
Joseph  IIellmesberqer,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof  Halevt.  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz.  Prnlessor  of  Music 
and   Member  of  rhe  Jury  of  the  London   Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marlote,  Member  of  the  Jury  at   the  Exhibition   in  Paris  in 
1849;  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Forres.  Paris;  Right 
Hon    Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

.A.    nVEEID^^L 
Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piano-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1853,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Wareroonis,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

iitjstiwtoi  o£  i\t  ^iano-^oitj,  ©r^an  k  ?Harmaitj, 

3    HAYWARD     PLACE. 

J.    H.    HID  LEY, 

Eni  ©laltr  in  <lTusuaI  ^ItrtijaitMst, 

644  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTEKS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW   YORK. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  8G  Pincliney  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€iflrliir  cf  tjiE  ^.Hann  n\  Itnging, 

U .    S  .   H  O  T  E  I. . 
J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Blneeland  Street. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ®12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent.  ..  .S^6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  ;  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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More  from  the  Falls. 

Catahact  House,  Niagara,  July  13,  1857. 
Deah  Dwight  ; 

Still  a  charmed  guest  at  this  Court,  where, 
crowned  with  everlasting  green,  more  radiant 
than  the  freshest,  wet,  sunlit  June  leaf — the  sub- 
limest  and  most  versatile  of  water  spirits  holds 
his  seductive,  magnificent  eternal  revel,  I  write 
again,  partly  to  assure  you  that  I  have  not"  gone 
over  "  to  my  beautiful  enemy. 

The  understanding  plumbs  the  scales;  and  we 
maintain  that  mental  equilibrium,  which  chastens 
the  imagination,  measures  the  distance  of  its 
flight,  and  reports  its  discoveries ;  enables  us  to 
plant  a  safe  chamois  foot  on  the  edge  of  over- 
hanging cliff's,  and  there  affront  with  steady  gaze 
the  bewildering  eye  of  the  enchanter. 

Man  is'  an  overmatch  for  any  waterfall ;  and  a 
rising  and  widening  mind  not  only  holds  him, 
but  finds,  besides,  a  snug  corner  and  hospitable 
room  for  scenes  and  events  of  human  interest. 

We  found,  in  the  language  of  the  pencil,  an 
unexpected  high  light  of  patriotism  here  upon 
the  Fourth,  "  focused  up "  against  the  political 
shadow  of  Canada.  Cannon,  crackers,  bells, 
pyrotechny  in  the  fields,  and  bonfires  in  the 
streets;  rival  fire-engines  sending  upward  jets  in 
slender  mockery  of  the  waterfall;  an  Indian 
foot  race,  in  gala  costume  ;  and  the  natives  of 
the  neighboring  Indian  village  disseminated  over 
their  ancestral  and  original  domain. 

On  Sunday  we  made  a  pilgrim's  progress  to- 
wards Tuscarora,  past  the  suspension  brido-e, 
past  the  whirlpool,  happily  past  the  Devil's  Hole, 
on  to  the  little  Indian  chapel  of  the  Lord,  set  on 
a  hill. 

We  pale   faces  numbered  a  quarter  of  the 


congregation.  The  instrumental  music,  one  big 
fiddle,  was  monopolized  by  a  native,  in  whose 
eye  glittered  the  fiery  spirit  of  his  race,  while  his 
nose  seemed  newly  coppered  by  a  spirit  equally 
ardent,  and  I  fear  more  invincible.  The  choir 
was  composed  entirely  of  base  voices,  led  by 
Kantshine,  whose  ]'ight  eye  was  in  a  patch,  which 
he  vainly  endeavored  to  conceal  by  a  long  lock 
of  hair  sweeping  down  from  the  forehead. 

What  shall  be  said  to  these  dusky  children  of 
the  Great  Spirit  ?  What  a  beautiful  problem  it 
would  be  to  harmonize  the  grand  voices  of 
nature,  the  roar  of  the  forest  and  of  the  water- 
fall, vibrating  as  these  must  be  upon  the  inner- 
most chords  of  their  being — with  a  verse  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  some  other  passage 
from  those 

'*  Sinless  years 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue," 

and  so  strike  a  light  of  hope  into  their  hearts 
that  would  shine  and  warm  forever  ! 

Instead  of  this,  the  white  preacher  ofl'ered  them 
the  husks  of  the  Genevan  creed,  and  his  words 
were  translated  and  uttered  after  him  in  the 
hard  and  guttural  Indian  tongue,  by  a  native 
who  stood  by  his  side  in  the  pulpit.  1  turned  to- 
wards a  lively  pappoose  that  stood  near  on  its 
mother's  knees,  in  its  Indian  cradle  —  a  flat 
board  bound  with  gay  stuffs — and  winked  and 
chuckled  at  a  string  of  beads  slung  on  a  hoop 
around  its  head.  Catching  the  kind  and  merry 
eyes  of  Elve,  the  beads  were  neglected  for  a 
time.  Kantshine  re-adjusted  his  hirsute  dis- 
guise. I  fear  there  is  a  comedy  going  on  in 
church.  God  willed  it  otherwise.  He  who  in  a 
thousand  homes  is  filling  the  eyes  of  childhood 
with  that  ineflfable  tenderness  and  truth,  which, 
more  than  all  the  ministrations  of  nature  leads 
the  heart  directly  up  to  Him ;  and  who,  with  an 
equally  impartial  love  removes  that  light  from 
other  homes,  took  care  of  that  day. 

A  child's  coffin  was  brought  in,  and  laid 
silently  on  a  table  beneath  the  pulpit.  The 
preacher  spoke  unheard.  Pappoose  was  forgot- 
ten. Kantshine  went  into  total  eclipse.  Fun 
vanished  from  the  face  of  Elve.  A  summer 
cloud  came  over  the  heaven  of  her  eyes,  then 
wept  itself  away,  and  left  them 

*'  Homes  of  silent  prayer," 
as   they  met  those   of  the  bereft   young  Indian 
mother. 

In  Indian  eyes  is  often  seen  the  expression  of 
an  unlimited  and  remediless  sorrow,  as  if  out  of 
their  shadowy  depths  looked  the  soul  of  the  eter- 
nal past.  In  hers  was  added  the  perplexed  and 
eager  look  of  one  seeking  to  define  an  object  in 
the  distant  darkness. 

The  spirit  of  Christ  entered  the  little   chapel, 


and  wrought  a  miracle  in  the  preacher,  who 
bolted  directly  from  his  Calvinistic  logic,  and  be- 
gan to  argue  with  superfluous  elaboration  the 
necessary  salvation  of  every  dying  child,  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 

The  meeting  broke  up.  I  recalled  Kantshine 
glimmering  in  the  corner,  and  was  sharpening 
his  characteristics  for  pictorial  memory,  when  I 
missed  Elve  among  a  crowd  of  native  women. 
She  appeared  directly,  however ;  and,  as  we 
rode  away,  and  I  put  my  handkerchief  into  her 
ungloved  and  gentle  hand,  I  came  to  know  that 
both  the  mother  and  the  live  pappoose,  and  the 
mother  of  the  child  in  heaven,  would  surely  hold 
their  white  blue-eyed  sister  in  singular  and 
affectionate  remembrance. 

Hold  thou  me  thus,  dear  friend,  for  I  am,  as 
ever,  Mot. 


Thomas  Carlyle  on  the  Opera. 

[From  the  Dumfries  Album.] 

Music  is  well  said  to  be  the  speech  of  angels  ; 
in  fact,  nothing  among  the  utterances  allowed  to 
man  is  felt  to  be  so  divine.  It  brings  us  near  to 
the  Infinite ;  we  look  for  a  moment  across  the 
cloudy  elements  into  the  eternal  Sea  of  Lio-ht 
when  song  leads  and  inspires  us.  Serious  na- 
tions— all  nations  that  can  still  listen  to  the  man- 
dates of  nature — have  prized  song  and  music  as 
the  highest ;  as  a  vehicle  for  worship,  for  pro- 
phecy, and  for  whatsoever  in  them  was  divine. 
Their  singer  was  admitted  to  the  council  of  the 
universe,  friend  of  the  gods,  and  choicest  bene- 
factor to  man.  Reader,  it  was  actually  so  in 
Greek,  in  Roman,  in  Moslem,  Christian,  most  of 
all  in  old  Hebrew  time?;  and  if  you  look  how  it 
is  now,  you  will  find  a  change  that  should  aston- 
ish you.  Good  heavens !  from  a  psalm  of  Asaph 
to  a  seat  at  the  London  opera  in  the  Ilaymarket 
— what  a  road  have  men  travelled  V  The  waste 
that  is  made  in  music  is  probably  among  the  sad- 
dest of  all  our  squanderings  of  God's  gif'ts.  Music 
has,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  avowedly  mad, 
divorced  from  sense  and  fact ;  and  runs  about 
now  as  an  open  Bedlamite,  for  a  good  many  o-en- 
erations  back,  bragging  that  she  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sense  and  fact,  but  with  fiction  and  delirium 
only ;  and  stares  with  unaff'ected  amazement,  not 
able  to  suppress  an  elegant  burst  of  witty  laugh- 
ter, at  my  suggesting  the  old  fact  to  her.  Fact 
nevertheless  it  is;  forgotten,  and  fallen  ridiculous 
as  it  may  be.  TyrtEEUs,  who  had  a  little  music, 
did  not  sing  "  Barbers  of  Seville,"  but  the  need 
of  beating  back  one's  country's  enemies — a  most 
true  song,  to  which  the  hearts  of  men  did  burst 
into  responsive  fiery  melody,  followed  by  fiery 
strokes  before  long.  Sophocles  also  sang,  and 
showed  in  grand  dramatic  rhythm  and  melody, 
not  a  fable  but  a  fact — the  best  hecouldinterpret 
it — the  judgment  of  Eternal  Deity  upon  the  err- 
ing sons  of  men.  vEschylus,  Sophocles,  all  noble 
poets,  were  priests  as  well ;  and  sang  the  truest, 
(which  was  also  the  divinest),  they  had  been 
privileged  to  discover  here  below. 

To  "  sing  the  praise  of  God  ;  "  that  you  will 
find,  if  you  can  interpret  old  words,  and  see  what 
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new  things  they  mean,  was  always,  and  will 
always  be,  the  business  of  the  singer.  He  who 
forsakes  that  business,  and,  wasting  our  divinest 
gifts,  sings  the  praise  of  chaos,  what  shall  we  say 
of  him  ?  David,  King  of  Judea,  a  soul  inspired 
by  divine  music,  and  much  other  lieroism,  was 
wont  to  pour  himself  in  song;  he  with  seer's  eye 
and  heart  discerned  the  godlike  amid  the  human, 
struck  tones  that  were  an  echo  of  the  sphere  har- 
monies, and  are  still  felt  to  be  such.  Keader, 
art  thou  one  of  a  thousand  able  still  to  read  a 
Psahn  of  David  and  catch  some  echo  out  of  it 
through  the  old  dim  centuries,  feeling  far  off,  in 
thy  own  heart,  what  it  once  was  to  other  hearts 
made  as  thine  ?  To  sing  it  attempt  not,  for  it  is 
impossible  in  this  late  time  ;  onl}-  know  that  it 
was  once  sung. 

Then  go  to  the  opera,  and  hear,  with  unspeak- 
able retlections,  wl)at  men  now  sing  !  Of  the 
Hajmarket  Opera  my  account,  in  fine,  is  this. 
Lustres,  candelabras,  painting,  gilding,  at  discre- 
tion; a  hall  as  of  the  Caliph  Alraschid,  or  him 
that  commanded  the  slaves  of  the  lamp — a  hall 
as  if  fitted  up  by  the  genii,  regardless  of  expense. 
Upholstery  and  the  outlay  of  human  capital 
could  do  no  more.  Artists,  too,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, have  been  got  together  from  the  ends  of  the 
world,  regardless  likewise  of  e.xpense,  to  do  dan- 
cing and  singing,  some  of  them  even  geniuses  in 
their  craft.  One  singer  in  particular,  called  Co- 
letti,  or  some  such  name,  seemed  to  me,  by  the 
cast  of  his  face,  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  by  his 
general  bearing,  so  far  as  I  could  read  it,  to  be  a 
man  of  deep  and  ardent  sensibilities,  of  delicate 
intuitions,  great  sympathies,  originally  an  almost 
poetic  soul,  or  man  of  genius  as  we  term  it ; 
stamped  by  nature  as  capable  of  far  other  work 
than  squalling  here  like  a  blind  Samson  to  make 
the  Philistines  sport.  Nay,  all  of  them  had  apt- 
itudes, perhaps  of  a  distinguished  kind,  and  must, 
by  their  own  and  other  people's  labor,  have  got 
a  training  equal  or  superior  in  toilsomeness,  ear- 
nest assiduity,  and  patient  travail,  to  what  breeds 
men  to  the  most  arduous  trades.  1  speak  not  of 
kings,  grandees,  or  the  like  show  figures ;  but 
few  soldiers,  judges,  men  of  letters,  can  have  had 
such  pains  taken  with  them.  The  very  ballet 
girls,  with  their  muslin  saucers  round  them,  were 
perhaps  little  short  of  miraculous,  whirling  and 
spinning  there  in  strange,  mad  vorte.xes,  and  then 
suddenly  fi.xing  themselves  motionless,  each  upon 
her  left  or  right  great  toe,  with  the  other  leo- 
stretched  out  at  an  angle  of  ninet}'  degrees,  as  if' 
you  had  suddenly  pricked  into  the  floor,  by  one 
of  their  points,  a  pair,  or  rather  a  multitudinous 
cohort  of  mad,  restlessly  jumping,  and  clipping 
scissoi-s,  and  so  bidden  them  rest,  with  opened 
blades,  and  stand  still,  in  the  Devil's  name  !  A 
truly  notable  motion — marvellous,  almost  miracu- 
lous, were  not  the  people  there  so  used  to  it ; 
motion  peculiar  to  the  opera ;  perhaps  the  ugli- 
est, and  surely  one  of  the  most  difficult  ever 
taught  a  female  in  this  world.  Nature  abhors  it ; 
but  art  does  at  least  admit  it  to  border  on  the 
impossible.  One  little  Cerito,  or  Taglioni  the 
Second,  that  night  when  1  was  there,  went  bound- 
ing from  the  floor  as  if  she  had  been  made  of 
Jndia-rubber,  or  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  in- 
clined by  positive  levity  to  bolt  throuah  the  ceil- 
ing; perhaps  neither  Semirarais  nor" Catharine 
II.  had  bred  herself  so  cai-efully. 

Such  talent,  and  such  martyrdom  of  trainino-, 
gathered  fi-om  the  four  winds,  was  now  liere  to 
do  its  feat  and  be  paid  for  it — recardless  of 
expense,  indeed.  'J'he  purse  of  Fortunatus 
seemed  to  have  opened  itself  and  the  divine  art 
of  musical  sound  and  rhythmic  motion  was  wel- 
comed with  an  explosion  of  all  the  maa-nificences 
which  the  other  arts,  fine  and  coiu-se,  could 
achieve.  For  you  to  think  of  some  Rossini  or 
Bellini  in  the  rear  of  it,  too  ;  to  say  nothinp-  of 
the  Stanfields,  and  hosts  of  scene-"painters,°ma- 
chiuists.  engineers,  and  enterprisers;  fit  to  have 
taken  Gibraltar,  written  the  history  of  England, 
or  reduced  Ireland  into  industrial  regiments,  had 
they  so  set  their  minds  to  it.  Alas !  and  of  all 
these  notable  or  noticeable  human  talents,  and 
excellent  perseverances,  and  energies,  backed  by 
mountains  of  wealth,  and  led  by\he  divine  art 
of  music  and  rhythm,  vouchsafed   by  heaven  to 


them  and  us,  what  was  to  be  the  issue  here  this 
evening  ?  An  hour's  amusement,  not  amusing 
either,  but  wearisome  and  dreary,  to  a  high-diz- 
ened  select  populace  of  male  and  female  persons, 
who  seemed  to  me  not  much  worth  amusing. 
Could  any  one  have  pealed  into  their  hearts 
once,  one  true  thought  and  glimnse  of  self- vision  : 
high-dizened.  most  expensive  persons,  aristocracy 
so  called,  or  best  of  the  world,  beware,  beware 
what  proofs  you  are  giving  here  of  betterness 
and  bestness.  And  then  the  salutary  pang  of 
conscience  in  reply.  "  A  select  populace,  with 
money  in  its  purse,  and  diilled  a  little  by  the 
posture  maker ;  good  Heavens !  if  that  were 
what,  here  and  everywhere  in  God's  creation,  I 
am.  And  a  world  all  dying  because  I  am,  and 
show  myself  to  be,  and  to  have  long  been,  even 
that?  John,  the  carriage — the  can-iage,  swift ! 
Let  me  go  home  in  silence,  to  reflection,  perhaps 
to  sackcloth  and  ashes  !  "  This,  and  not  amuse- 
ment, would  have  profited  these  persons.  Amuse- 
ment, at  any  rate,  they  did  not  get  from  Euterpe 
and  Melpomene.  These  two  muses,  sent  for  re- 
gardless of  expense.  I  could  see,  were  but  the 
vehicle  of  a  kind  of  service,  which  I  judged  to  be 
Paphian  rather.  Young  beauties  of  both  se.xes 
used  their  opera-glasses,  you  could  notice,  not 
entirely  for  looking  at  the  stage.  And  it  must  be 
owned,  the  light  in  this  explosion  of  all  the  up- 
holsteries, and  the  human  fine  arts  and  coarse, 
was  magical,  and  made  your  fair  one  an  Armida, 
if  you  liked  her  better  so.  Nay,  certain  old 
improper  females  (of  quality')  in  their  rousje  and 
jewels,  even  these  looked  like  some  reminiscence 
of  enchantment,  and  I  saw  this  and  the  other 
lean  domestic  dandy,  with  icy  smile  on  his  old 
worn  face,  this  and  the  other  I\Iarquis  Singedel- 
omme,  Prince  Mahogany,  or  the  like  foreign  dig- 
nitary, tripping  into  the  boxes  of  said  females, 
grinning  there  awhile,  with  dyed  moustaches, 
and  Macassar  oil  graciosity,  and  then  tripping 
out  asiain  ;  and.  in  fact,  T  perceived  that  Coletti 
and  Cerito,  and  the  Bhytliinic  arts,  were  a  mere 
accompaniment  here.  "Wonderful  to  see,  and 
sad,  if  you  had  eyes.  Do  but  think  of  it.  Cleo- 
patra  threw  pearls  into  her  drink,  in  mere  waste, 
which  was  reckoned  foolish  of  her.  But  here 
had  the  modern  aristocracy  of  men  brought  the 
di\inest  of  its  arts,  heavenly  music  itself,  and 
piling  all  the  upholsteries  and  ingenuities  that 
other  human  art  could  do,  had  lighted  them  into 
a  bonfire  to  illuminate  an  hour's  flirtation  of 
Singedelomme,  Mahogany,  and  these  improper 
persons. 

Never  in  nature  had  T  seen  such  waste  before. 
Oh  I  Coletti,  you  whose  inborn  melody,  once  of 
kindred  as  I  judged  to  "  the  melodies  eternal," 
might  have  valiantly  weeded  out  this  and  the 
other  false  thing  from  the  ways  of  men,  and  made 
a  bit  of  God's  creation  more  melodious, — they 
have  purchased  you  away  from  that,  chained  you 
to  the  wheel  of  Prince  Mahogany's  chariot,  and 
here  you  make  sport  for  a  Macassar  Singede- 
lomme, and  his  improper  females,  past  the  prime 
of  life.  'Wretched,  spiritual  nigger,  oh  !  if  you 
had  some  genius,  and  were  not  a  mere  born  nig- 
ger, with  appetite  for  pumpkin,  should  you  have 
endured  such  a  lot '?  I  lament  for  j'ou  beyond 
all  other  expenses.  Other  expenses  are  light ; 
3'ou  are  the  Cleopatra's  pearl  that  should  not 
have  been  flung  into  I\Iahogan3''s  claret  cup. 
And  Rossini,  too,  and  Mozart,  and  Bellini,  O 
Pleavens  !  when  I  think  that  Music,  too,  is  con- 
demned to  be  mad,  and  to  burn  himself  to  this 
end,  on  such  a  funeral  pile,  your  celestial  opera- 
house  grows  dark  and  infernal  to  me.  Behind  its 
glitter  stalks  the  shadow  of  Eternal  Death  through 
it  too.  I  look  not  "  up  into  the  Divine  eye,"  as 
Richter  has  it,  "  but  down  into  the  bottomless 
eye-socket  " — not  upwards  towards  God,  Heaven; 
and  the  Throne  of  Truth,  but,  too  truly  down  ; 
towards  Falsity,  "\'"anity,  and  the  dwelling-place 
of  Everlasting  Despair.  Good  sirs,  surely  I  by 
no  means  expect  the  opera  will  abolish  itself  this 
year  or  the  next.  But  if  you  ask  me  why  heroes 
are  not  born  now,  why  heroisms  are  not  done 
now,  I  will  answer  you.  It  is  a  world  all  calcu- 
lated for  strangling  of  heroisms.  At  every  in- 
gress into  life  the  genius  of  the  world  lies  in  wait 
for   heroisms  ;  and,  by  seduction,  or  compulsion, 


unweariedly  does  its  utmost  to  pervert  them  or 
extinguish  them.  Yes,  to  its  halls  of  sweating 
tailors,  distres.sed  needle-women,  and  the  like, 
this  opera  of  yours  is  the  appropriate  heaven. 
Of  a  truth,  if  you  will  read  a  Psalm  of  Asaph, 
and  then  come  hither  and  read  the  Rossini  and 
Coletti  psalm,  you  will  find  the  ages  have  altered 
a  good  deal.  Nor  do  I  wish  all  men  to  become 
Psalmist  Asaphs,  and  fanatic  Hebrews.  Far 
other  is  my  wish — far  other,  and  wider,  is  now 
my  notion  of  the  universe.  Populations  of  stern 
faces,  stern  as  any  Hebrew,  but  capable,  withal, 
of  bursting  into  inextinguishable  laughter  on 
occasions — do  you  understand  that  new  and  bet- 
ter form  of  character?  Laughter  also,  if  it  come 
from  the  heart,  is  a  heavenly  thing.  But  at 
least  and  lowest,  I  would  ha\-e  you  a  population 
abhorring  phantasms,  abhorring  unveracity  in  all 
things,  and  in  your  amusements,  which  are  vol- 
untary and  not  compulsory  things,  abhorring  it 
most  impatiently  of  all. 


[From  Bityard  Tavlor's  Letters  to  the  Tribune  ] 

The  Handel  Festival— The  Opera,  fee- 
Church's  Niagara. 

London,  July  1. 

I  reached  London  in  season  to  hear  the  last  of 
Handel's  oratorios — Israel  in  E(/ypl — in  the  Pal- 
ace at  Sydenham.  I  doubt  whether  any  compo- 
ser, dead  or  alive,  has  ever  had  such  an  ovation. 
Two  thousand  singers  and  nearly  five  hundred 
instrumental  performers,  interpreted  his  choruses 
to  an  audience  of  more  than  1 7,000  persons. 
The  coup  r/'ati,  alone,  was  sublimer  than  any 
picture.  The  vast  amphitheatre  of  singers,  fill- 
ing up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  western  transept, 
stretched  off  into  space,  and  the  simultaneous 
turning  of  the  leaves  of  their  music  books  was 
like  the  appearance  of  "  an  army  with  banners," 
or  the  rustling  of  the  wind  in  a  mountain  forest. 
"We  were  so  late  that  we  could  only  cling  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  multitude  below,  and  I  was  fear- 
fid  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  hear  distinctly 
— but  I  might  as  well  have  feared  not  hearing 
the  thunder  in  a  cloud  over  my  head.  Not  only 
was  the  quarter  of  a  mile  of  palace  completely 
filled  with  the  waves  of  the  chorus,  in  every 
part,  but  they  spread  beyond  it,  and  flowed  audi- 
bly over  the  hills  for  a  mile  around.  I  kept  my 
eye  on  the  leader.  Da  Costa,  whose  single  arm 
controlled  the  whirlwind.  He  liiied  it.  like 
Moses,  and  the  plagues  fell  upon  Egypt;  he 
waved  it,  and  the  hailstones  smote,  crashing  upon 
the  highways  and  the  temple-roofs  ;  he  stretched 
it  forth,  and  the  Red  Sea  waves  parted,  and 
closed  again  on  the  chariots  of  Pharioh.  He 
was  lord  of  the  tuneful  hosts  that  day,  and  Han- 
del himself,  as  he  wrote  the  scores  of  the  immor- 
tal Avork,  could  not  have  more  perfectly  incarna- 
ted its  harmonies.  Following  him,  I  trod  in  the 
thunder  marches  of  the  two-fold  chorus,  and 
stood  in  the  central  calm  of  the  stormy  whirls  of 
sound. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  masses  of  the 
English  people,  Handel  is  the  most  popular  com- 
poser. The  opera  is  still  an  exotic,  not  yet  natu- 
ralized to  their  taste ;  but  Handel,  with  his  seri- 
ousness, his  cheerfulness,  his  earnestness,  his  se- 
rene self-reliance  and  undaunted  daring,  speaks 
directly  to  the  English  heart  Ills  very  graces 
have  the  simple  quietness  of  the  songs  of  Sliak- 
speare,  or  those  touches  of  tender  fancy  which 
glimmer  like  spots  of  sunshine  through  the  ca- 
thedral gloom  of  Milton.  The  etiect  of  the  grand 
performance,  however,  was  frequently  marred  by 
the  sharp,  dry  sound  of  senseless  clappings,  de- 
mandiuji'  an  encore,  which  Da  Costa  sensibly  re- 
fused whenever  it  was  possible.  V\'^e  who  stood 
in  the  edges  of  the  crowd  were  also  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  creaking  boots  of  snobs  who 
went  idly  walking  up  and  down  the  aisles;  and 
the  chatter  of  the  feminine  fools,  who  came  only 
to  be  heard  and  seen.  In  Ne\y  York  one  niiijht 
have  the  same  annoyance,  but  by  no  jjossibility 
could  it  happen  in  Germany.         *         *         * 

Don  Gioraiini  is  having  a  great  run  in  both 
Italian  Operas,  Grisi  and  Piccolomini  being 
rivals  in   the  part  of  Donna  An'na.     I  heard   the 
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former,  and  wondered  at  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  she  managed  a  i'ailing  voice.  Bosio 
was  the  Zertina,  but,  though  sweet  and  graceful 
as  ever,  she  seemed  to  have  lost  something  since 
she  was  in  New  Yoi'k,  five  or  six  years  ago. 
Herr  Formes,  as  Le/iorello,  was  admirable,  and 
Cerito  appeared  in  the  ballet  scene  with  all  her 
former  grace  and  beauty  ;  but  the  Italian  Opera 
in  London  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  Lumiey's 
palmy  days.  Entertainments  by  individuals — 
single-string  performers,  playing  on  "  a  harp  of  a 
thousand  strings  " — are  now  very  popular.  The 
success  of  Albert  Smith  and  Gordon  Curaming 
has  led  the  way  to  a  number  of  solo  performan- 
ces, nearly  all  of  which  are  very  well  attended. 
Mr.  Drayton,  (an  American,  1  believe),  gives 
what  he  calls  "  Illustrated  Proverbs  ;  "  Miss  P. 
Horton  exhibits  something  of  the  same  kind; 
Mr.  Woodin  pours  ibrth  an  "  Olio  of  Oddities;" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton  announce  their  "  Evenings 
with  tlie  American  Poets,"  etc.  All  the  world 
crowds  on  a  Sunday  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,  who  splurges  in  the  Surrey  Musical  IJall. 
lie  is,  I  am  told,  of  the  Beecher  school,  but  with 
less  ability,  and  impresses  principally  by  his  ear- 
nestness and  the  direct,  practical  nature  of  his 
sermons.  People  seem  to  be  urged  that  he  is  a 
sincere  man,  though  his  face,  as  it  appears  in  the 
shop-windows,  is  anything  but  an  agreeable  one 
to  look  upon — being  round  and  full,  with  round 
eyes.  Hat.  Habby  cheeks,  a  pug  nose,  and  short 
lips,  gaping  apart  to  exhibit  some  very  prominent 
front'teethr        *         »         *         *         *         * 

Church's  picture  of  Niagara  has  just  arrived, 
and  has  been  seen  by  a  few  connoisseurs,  though 
there  has  yet  been  no  public  exhibition  of  it.  I 
have  heard  but  one  opinion  in  I'egard  to  it.  The 
exhibitor  told  me  that  Ruskin  had  just  been  to 
see  it,  and  that  he  bad  found  efl'ects  in  it  which 
he  had  been  waiting  for  years  to  find.  I  am 
sorry  that  it  is  shown  by  gas-light,  in  a  darkened 
room.  Church's  pictures  will  all  bear  the  day- 
light; he  needs  no  artificial  trickeries  of  this  kind. 
Some  English  artists  had  been,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, questioning  nie  about  landscape  art  in 
America,  and  I  am  delighted  at  being  able  to 
point  to  such  a  noble  example  in  justification  of 
my  assertions.  Cropsey,  who  is  now  living  here, 
has  a  very  fine  autumnal  picture  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy.  I  believe  he  is  do- 
ing very  well.  Hart,  the  sculptor,  has  been  set- 
tled here  for  more  than  a  year  past,  and  his 
admirable  busts  are  beginning  to  excite  attention. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  of  Millais's  "  Sir 
Isumbras,"  about  which  one  hears  the  most  con- 
flieting  opinions,  and  Rosa  Bonheur's  wonderful 
picture  of  "  The  Horse  Fair."  But  as  the  latter 
is  owned  by  an  American,  you  will  see  it  some 
day  or  other.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  Landseei-'s 
which  at  all  approaches  it. 


Music  in  Universities, 

[From  the  New  York  Musical  World.] 

The  commencement  season  of  our  New  Eng- 
■  land  Colleges  having  arrived,  we  are  led  to  spe- 
culate upon  the  question.  What  have  our  Colleges 
done  for  Music  ?  Even  in  these  institutions  that 
profess  to  be  UnwersUies,  has  Music  found  any 
place  ?  "A  University,"  the  dictionary  tells  us, 
"  is  a  place  where  all  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
studied;"  but  it  would  puzzle  anyone  exceed- 
ingly to  find  out  how  this  art  is  studied  in  such 
places  in  this  country.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
in  Old  England,  have  foundations  for  musical 
professorships ;  they  give  degrees  to  those  who, 
on  examination,  show  the  proper  proficiency,  and 
"  honoris  causa,"  to  those  whose  eminence  de- 
serves to  be  thus  honored.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  esteemed  to  be  a  proper  and  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  education  of  a  Prince ;  and  even  now 
the  Prince  Consort  of  England  devotes  no  little 
attention  to  it,  and  gives  good  proof  of  his  study. 
Among  the  composers  of  England,  we  find  Lord 
Wellesley,  a  Governor-General  of  India;  and 
the  name  of  his  illustrious  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  will  be  seen  in  some  of  our  books  of 
Church  Music,  as  the  composer  of  chants  of  no 
mean  merit.    Nous  avons  chunr/etout  cela.    Could 


General  Scott  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  if  he 
had  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  composed  a  psalm 
tune  V  Couhl  "  Julinny  Mason,"  (as  the  French 
Coui't  Joui-nal  has  christened  him)  have  repre- 
sented Uncle  Sam  near  the  Court  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon if  he  had  written  a  mass  '! 

Hard-fisted  and  hard-headed  Brother  Jonathan, 
while  he  professes  to  admire  and  love  the  divine 
art,  terribly  despises  the  artist.  He  likes  to  hear 
singing  and  playin,g.  but  despises  the  performer. 
He  is  a  terrible  critic,  (especially  when  he  gets 
on  a  church  singing  committee),  and  there  is 
nothing  that  he  so  loves  or  thinks  he  knows  so 
much  about  as  music.  But  woe  betide  the  unfor- 
tunate man  to  whom  chance  or  inclination  have 
given  some  skill,  in  whom  Nature  has  placed  a 
real  love  of  music,  and  education  given  some 
powers  of  execution !  We  know  a  venerable 
clergyman,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  shadow 
of  the  University  walls,  who  is  an  excellent  per- 
former upon  the  violin,  who  was  passionately 
(though  reasonably)  fond  of  it;  but  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  church  found  it  to  be  indecent 
and  intolerable  that  their  minister  should  be  a 
fiddler,  and  he,  for  his  brethren  and  companions' 
sake,  unwilling  to  cause  them  to  oifend,  though 
not  without  regret,  "  hung  up  the  fiddle  and  the 
bow."  That  lawyer  has  a  monstrous  mill-stone 
about  his  neck  who  can  sing  or  play,  or  even 
ventures  to  write  down  his  thoughts  about  music. 
The  doctor  had  better  stick  to  his  stethoscope, 
and  not  blow  away  at  once  his  breath  and  his 
prospects  of  success  through  a  fiute.  The  vene- 
rable and  respectable  iWr.  Two  per  cent,  will 
never  more  be  patient  of  his.  The  venerable 
Two  per  cent,  picked  up  his  education  in  the 
street,  and  laid  the  early  ibundation  of  his  fortune 
in  trading  horses.  Now,  he  is  a  pillar  of  the 
church,  and  criticizes  terribly  the  selections  of 
the  refined  amateur  who  leads  the  singers  in  the 
gallery.  He  is  a  practical  man  •'  with  no  non- 
sense about  him." 

Seriously,  any  proficiency  in  music,  however 
smfdl,  is  a  bar  to  success  in  a  professional 
man  in  any  department.  He  is  looked  on  as  a 
flippant  dreamer  and  idler,  wlio  sings  as  he  goes 
through  life,  instead  of  calculating  interest.  If  he 
sings,  he  cannot  pray  well,  or  plead  well,  or  heal 
well. 

But  is  not  this  art  worthy  to  be  to  some  extent 
taught  in  our  colleges  'I  And  would  not  the 
sanction  of  Alma  Mater  give  respectability  to  its 
practice  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
worldly-minded  V  The  scholar  could  replys  "  I 
learned  this  at  the  feet  of  my  dear  Alma  Mater, 
and  prize  it  not  the  least  among  the  instructions 
that  she  gave."  What  a  refining,  humanizing 
infiurnce  would  go  forth  every  year  from  coUeae 
walls  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  land,  if 
every  one  who  left  them  carried  with  him  some 
knowledge  of  this  most  refining  and  humanizing 
of  the  arts !  We  have  in  mind  at  present  a  case 
in  point,  in  the  example  of  an  alumnus  of  old 
Harvard,  %vho  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  great 
manufacturing  establishments.  He  thought  that 
among  a  thousand  men  and  women  and  children 
whom  he  employs,  there  should  be  some  singers. 
He  had  but  to  ask  the  question  and  some  seventy 
or  eighty  came  forward,  and  he  provided  for  them 
the  proper  teaching  and  the  happiest  results 
followed,  to  the  great  pleasure,  not  alone  of  those 
who  took  a  part  in  the  undertaking,  but  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  town.  Here  is  a  case  of 
the  infiuence  exerted  in  cultivating  the  taste  of  a 
town  by  a  single  man  of  refinement  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  in  this  case  of  not  a  little  musical 
accomplishment  and  knowledge.  But  he  is  not 
for  that  any  less  efficient  as  the  agent  of  one  of 
our  largest  corporations. 

All  college- bred  men  are  in  positions  more  or 
less  to  aid  in  some  such  way  in  this  pleasant  work 
— especially  the  clergy,  in  whose  education  it  is 
not  only  almost  absolutely  essential  but  also 
almost  absolutely  neglected.  But  as  yet  the 
college  does  nothing  to  educate  this  part  of  our 
natui'e.  We  learn  a  few  psalm  tunes,  perhaps, 
in  the  college  choirs,  a  few  bacchanalian  choruses 
or  sentimental  songs  in  the  club-room,  and  that  is 
all.  Let  us  have  something  better.  Let  music 
be  recognized  in  all  our  colleges  as  a  proper 


branch  of  the  education  of  the  Christian  gentle- 
man, that  should  rocei\'C  some  pruning  and 
training  and  cherishing  at  the  hands  of  Alma 
Mater,  an<l  not  be  sullcrcd  to  grow  as  it  has,  all 
straggling  and  wild  and  full  of  thorns. 

We  have  from  the  colleges  our  swcft  and 
dearly-loved  poets — Bryant,  Longfijilow,  Willis, 
Lowell,  Holmes !  Shall  we  not  luive  from  their 
walls  also  sweet  singers  and  the  masters  of  the 
lyre  ?  Shall  we  not  give  to  the  scholar  this 
crowning  grace,  most  graceful  of  all ;  and  shall 
we  not  give  to  the  arti.st  the  rounded  fulness  of 
the  thorough  education  of  the  scholar  ? 

At  Cambridge  last  week  we  had  music  some- 
what better  than  the  clang  of  brass  that  is  the 
normal  music  of  the  public  days  of  oiir  colleges. 
A  chorus  of  students  sang  with  well-trained  voices 
the  songs  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  Such  entertain- 
ment adds  not  a  little  to  the  attractions  that  make 
the  sons  of  fair  Harvard  throng  to  her  jubilee ; 
and  they  leave  again  her  hallowed  grounds 
touched  with  no  little  emotion,  when  they  join  as 
they  did  last  week  in  the  solemn  chorus  of  the 
Parting  Song.  \v. 


Peals  of  Bells. 

{From  the  Boston  Transcript.) 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music  (273)  has  a  pleasant  paper  on  the 
subject  of  bells,  founded  on  the  item  travelling 
about,  that  Lowell  is  to  have  a  chime  of  bells. 
He  is  right  in  saj'ing  that  it  should  be  a  peal  of 
bells;  and  1  agree  with  him,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  sound  under  heaven  more  monotonous  than 
chimes,  the  mere  striking  of  any  set  of  bells  once. 
— No  indeed ;  to  have  the  music  of  the  bells  they 
must  be  rung;  the  bell  must  be  struck  several 
times  by  its  own  clapper  as  it  makes  nearly  a 
revolution,  and  the  whole  set  must  be  served  the 
same  way  in  succession  and  in  a  continuation  of 
changes.  Then  you  get  the  music  of  the  peal ; 
and  for  anything  more  noble,  elevating,  e.xhil- 
arating,  or  joyous  in  the  way  of  sound,  there  is 
no  music  to  match  it ;  it  is  the  grandest  music  on 
earth ;  thunder  alone  surpasses  it  in  sublimity. 
A  band  of  music — let  it  be  ever  so  good — can  be 
heard  only  at  a  short  distance  ;  but  a  good  peal 
of  bells  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Our  forefathers 
believed  that  the  music  of  the  bells  frightened 
away  evil  spirits ;  and  it  is  true — but  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  believed  it — the  music  of  the 
bells  will  remove  that  languor  which  depresses  the 
spirit  when  the  mind  ancl  body  are  fatigued  with 
the  day's  work.  There  is  no  truer  lightener  of 
the  spirit  than  a  peal  of  bells ;  it  is  to  a  whole 
city  what  the  band  is  to  the  company  when  they 
play  one  of  their  liveliest  tunes ;  and,  although  a 
moderate  distance  lends  an  additional  enchant- 
ment to  their  music,  it  is  by  no  means  disagreeable 
at  l:he  foot  of  the  belfry. 

Blessed  be  he,  who  first  mooted  this  subject  in 
this  country,  for  now  that  the  ball  is  set  in  motion 
we  hope  it  will  not  stop  until  every  city  in  the 
land  has  its  peal  of  bells.  Gentlemen  of  the 
press,  see  that  it  is  kept  up ;  it  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  civilization.  It  is  as  necessary  as 
light,  pure  air  and  fresh  water.  A  good  peal  of 
bells  would  be  as  good  as  Boston  Common  in 
summer — and  a  good  deal  better  than  the  Common 
in  winter — for  it  would  gladden  the  hearts  of 
thousands  when  the  snow  is  deep,  and  the  cold 
severe,  and  the  Common  unavailable ;  then  by 
your  own  firesides,  at  Thanksgiving,  at  Christmas, 
and  at  New  Year,  you  would  have  a  new  element 
of  enjoyment  in  a  lusty  peal  of  bells;  then,  instead 
of  the  eternal  fiz,  crack,  bang,  bang,  of  the  fire- 
crackers, you  would  have  something  wherewith 
merrily  and  appropriately  to  announce  the  Fourth 
of  Juhj.  Then,  when  good  news  came,  of  what- 
ever import; — whether  of  the  completion  of  the 
Trans-atlantic  telegraph,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  these  United  States,  you  would  have  something 
whereby  you  could  worthily  announce  the  news 
to  dwellers  five  miles  round!  Cannon  and 
crackei-s  sink  into  insignificance  beside  a  peal  of 
bells ;  besides,  bells  are  made  to  imitate  artillery 
itself— on  the  proper  occasions.  Bells  can  give 
the  three-times-three  and  one  cheer  more — in 
their  appropriate  music,  i.  e.,  Jiriiig — making  the 
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whole  peal  strike  at  the  same  instant  and  repeated 
as  often  as  desired.  Nothing  can  express  uni- 
versal gladness  like  a  peal  of  bells — nay,  in 
countries  where  bells  are  in  plenty,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  set  the  bells  ringing  on  many  private 
occasions,  suoh  as  birlhs,  mnrriayea,  and  the 
arrival  of  loelcome  guesta.  Our  Boston  belles — 
let  them  be  ever  so  rich,  or  the  occasion  be  made 
ever  so  magniKcent,  come  not  near  the  honor  they 
might  otherwise  have,  with  a  fine  peal  of  bells  to 
announce  their  wedding — and  therefore  let  us 
have  the  bells. 

It  will  be  no  small  feather  in  the  cap  of  Lowell, 
if  she  should  be  the  first  atj  in  tlie  Union  that 
shall  have  a  peal  of  bells — and  it  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  a  peal  they  intend,  and  not  a  mere 
chime.  Good  music  can  be  got  from  six  bells,  but 
better  from  eight.  I  am  incMned  to  think,  too, 
that  eight  bells  is  the  happy  medium  in  bell  music 
— giving  all  the  sounds  necessarj-,  and  minimizing 
the  outlay  required  and  the  expense  of  ringing — 
not  that  this  latter  item  need  ever  be  so  great  as 
to  prevent  the  smallest  city  from  having  its  peal ; 
as  wherever  bells  are,  ringer's  enough  will  be 
found  who  will  love  the  exercise.  Only  have  the 
flowers,  the  bees  are  sure  to  find  them,  and  only 
get  the  bells  and  the  ringers  will  be  sure  to  grow 
round  them.  Wherever  there  are  bells  the 
ringers  spring  up,  each  one  devoted  to  his  bell, 
with  a  half  dozen  growing  around  him,  like 
suckers  to  young  trees,  ready  to  step  in  his  shoes 
whenever  absence,  or  sickness  or  death  prevent 
him  being  at  his  post.  Whenever  a  good  peal  of 
bells  shall  have  been  once  established,  and  the 
people  get  a  taste  of  the  music,  we  believe  a  new 
element  of  civilization  will  be  introduced,  and 
one  the  people  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Some  may  fancy  that  half  I  say  about  the  bells 
is  no  better  than  nonsense,  but  every  one  has 
read  E.  A.  Poe's  poem  about  the  Bells,  and  if  the 
mere  jingle  of  the  sleigh  bells  (a  sound,  by  the 
by,  that  might  be  rendered  more  harmonious  by 
having  them  of  different  tones  on  each  team) 
could  elicit  so  much  praise  from  him,  what  would 
a  glorious  peal  of  eight  large  bells  have  done ! 
And,  as  a  finish  to  this  paragraph,  I  will  just  cite 
a  few  of  the  poets  in  justiKcation  : 

There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds  ; 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched  the  ear  is  pleased 
"With  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave : 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies — 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on. 

[Cowper. 
Charles  Lamb  says  in  prose : 
_"  Of  all  sound  of  all  bells— (bells,  tlie  music 

nighest  bordering  upon  heai-en) — most  solemn  and 

touching  is  the  peal  which  rings  out  the  old  year." 
And  in  verse : 

Chiefly  when 

Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 

Of  the  contemplant,  solitary  man, 

Whom  thoughts  abstruse,  or  high,  have  chanced  to 
lure 

Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft, 

And  oft  again,  hard  matter  which  eludes 

And  baffles  his  pursuit— thought-sick  and  tired 

Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears. 

No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 

Half  wishes  for  society  again. 

Him  thus  engaged  the  Sabbath  bells  salute 

Sudden  !  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 

The  cheering  music  ;  his  relenting  soul 

Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life, 

And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 


How  fond  the  rustic's  ear  at  leisure  dwells 
On  the  soft  soundings  of  his  village  bells. 


Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite 
"When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 


[Clare. 


[Milton. 
D.  J. 


Letter  from  Signor  Corelli. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Gazette.] 

Sib: — "While  I  was  thinking  that  if  I  were  to 
write  a  letter  to  nil  those  person's  to  whom  I  nii<;lit 
wish,  either  through  friendship  or  rejiard,  to  give 
such  token  of  my  good  souvenir,  I  should  liave  to 
sit  down  from  morning  to  niglit  scribbling  away, 
the  idea  recurred  to  me  to  address  this  letter  to  vou. 


which  you  would  kindly  insert  in  your  valuable 
paper,  as  being  intended  to  remember  me  particu- 
larly to  all  those  of  my  friends  and  pupils  under 
whose  eyes  it  might  happen  to  fall. 

After  a  fair  passage  of  twelve  days,  we  arrived  in 
Liverpool  on  Sunday,  June  30ih,  at  12  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon. 

Ou  landing,  the  officers  at  the  custom  house  put 
my  patience,  a  virtue  wherewith  I  am  not  particularlv 
gifted,  to  a  very  severe  test.  I  hope,  for  my  pupils' 
sake,  that  I  have  not  lost  it  altogether. 

I  intended  to  start  for  London  without  delay,  but 
the  exhibition  of  the  Art  Treasury  in  Manchester 
held  out  a  sufficient  inducement  to  make  a  trip  to 
that  city,  and  most  delighted  have  I  lieen  by  doing 
so,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  tlie  finest 
collection  of  works  of  Art  that  has  ever  been  brought 
together.  I  had  aNo  the  pleasure  to  see  her  most 
gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  London,  my  first  occupation 
was,  of  course,  of  going  about  paying  visits  to  my 
acquaintances  who  happened  to  be  in  Loudon.  Mr. 
Lumley  and  Mr.  Costa  were  foremost  among  the 
number,  and  the  former  gentleman  favored  me  on 
the  morrow  with  the  following  letter  : 

"  Mr.  L.  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  C,  and 
has  much  pleasure  in  placing  his  name  on  the  list  of 
Entries  during  his  stay  in  London." 

I  availed  myself  the  same  day  of  the  permission, 
and  assisted  in  the  evening  at  the  performance  of 
the  Trooatore,  where  I  heard  Mile.  Spezia  and  Signor 
Giuglini,  who  is  destined  to  a  glorious  career. 
Alboni  was  Azucena,  with  the  same  freshness  of 
voice  and  justness  o*  tone.  I  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  this  hidy  about  her  last  visit  to  America,  and 
she  seemed  much  pleased  at  the  remembrance  thereof. 

Beneventano,  an  old  acquaintance,  sings  better, 
and  still  better  would  be  sing,  if  he  could  do  away 
with  a  sort  of  affectation  peculiar  to  his  idiosyncracy. 

From  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  I  ran  to  the  Lyceuin, 
where  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  admire  our  favorite 
star,  Bosio,  in  the  last  act  of  the  Trovalore.  After 
the  performance.  I  went  on  the  stage  to  shake  hands 
with  that  lady,  Mme.  Nantier  Didie'e,  and  my  old 
comrade,  Ronconi,  who  came  bowing  towards  me  in 
his  operatic  costume,  with  all  the  assumption  of 
seriousness,  and  thereby  puzzling  me  very  much,  as  I 
did  not  at  first  recognize  him,  I  was  at  the  moment 
speaking  with  Signor  Costa,  the  celebrated  Director, 
under  whose  conduct  I  sang  in  former  times  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  He  was  extremely  kind  to  his 
old  friend  Corelli,  He  introiluced  me  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Lyceum,  Mr,  Gye,  wlio  very  kindly  sent  me 
an  invitation  for  next  day  to  witness  Mile,  Ristori's 
wonderful  perlbrmanre  of  Medea.  It  is  impossible 
for  nie  to  express  in  words  my  feelings  of  enthusiasm 
and  overwhelming  emotion  whilst  following  this 
high-gifted  artiste  thnuigh  those  scenes  of  heart- 
rending woe  and  despair. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  the  young  lady  whom  they 
call  here  little  dear  Piccolomini ;  and  in" truth  I  must 
say  that  her  performance  of  La  Travtata  is  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

Rut  what  shall  I  say  of  Giuglini  ?  All  the  praise 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  is  scarcely  equal  to 
convey  an  idea  of  his  real  merits.  His  voice  is  of  so 
sweet  a  texture  that  it  goes  straight  to  one's  heart, 
and  long  after  he  has  ceased  singiug,  his  last  melody 
still  sounds  in  your  ear. 

On  my  arrival  here,  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  my 
great  desire  to  hear  Mario,  as  he  was  rather  unwell. 
So  I  went  to  pay  him  a  visit.  I  talked  with  him 
about  the  "  liig  gun,"  and  he  very  much  ap(iroved 
of  my  idea,  and  very  kindly  offered  me  letters  of 
introduction  for  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  "Vienna,  As  he  subsequently  recovered,  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  bear  him  yesierday  in  La 
Traviata,  and  I  found  hiin  to  be  always  the  same 
sweet,  soul-stirring  singer. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  to  Mario,  after  a  most 
substantial  luncheon.  I  went  forth  with  bim  and 
Mme,  Grisi  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  The  adage  goes 
that — 

"  Qui  no  ha  visto  Sevilla, 
No  ha  visto  marravilla," 
but  I  think  that  the  proverb  in  question  would  be 
more  fitly  applied  to  this  wondrous  building,  and  to 
the  wondirs  contained  in  it.  Why,  you  are  k-d  from 
amazement  to  amazement,  and  so  many  are  the 
beauties  to  be  seen,  that  you  don't  know  which  to 
admire  most.  The  waters  in  the  adjoining  lawn 
were  in  full  play,  but  the  sky  was  ra  her  gloomy, 
wbii-h  detracted  so  much  from  the  general  cffei't. 

As  you  will  perceive  by  the  date,  this  letter  is 
written  on  a  Sunday,  which  day  is  pretty  much  the 
same  here  as  in  Boston,  that  is,' very  dull — and  it  is 
the  more  so  to-day,  as  it  is  raining  verv  heavily 
indeed,  and  so  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  days. 
This  makes  me  regret  the  clean  streets  of  Boston, 


those  of  London  being  on  such  occasions  in  a  most 
filthy  state.  But  I  shall  forget  all  these  little  vexa- 
tions in  the  good  company  of  tny  excellent  friend, 
Mme,  Bosio,  to  whose  house  in  St,  John's  Wood  I 
am  now  hastening  to  go  to  dinner. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  visit  again  the  Crystal  Palace, 
as  a  single  inspection  is  hardly  enough  to  walk  it 
through,  and  in  the  evening  I  shall  go  to  the  Lyceum, 
to  see  Shakspcare's  chef  d'ceuvre.  Macbeth,  inter- 
preted by  the  Italian  troupe,  and  the  grand  trage- 
dienne, Mme.  Ristori.  After  the  performance  I  shall 
start  for  Paris,  where  I  expect  to  arrive  in  the  course 
of  Tuesday  inorninL'.  My  stay  iu  the  French  capital 
will  be  very  short,  as  I  shall  leave  in  a  couple  of  days 
for  Italy,  where  my  friend  the  Gun  is  waiting  me,  for 
a  regular  introduction  to  the  Sardinian  authorities, 

L,  c. 


Mario's  Shadow, — Side  by  side  with  the  picture  of 
Rachel  dying — a  wreck  of  her  former  self,  we  have 
the  news  of  the  dreadful  death  of  Miss  Coutts,  the 
lady  who  is  so  well-known  to  the  opera-going  public 
as  the  •*  patron-saint"  of  Mario,  and  the  individual 
who  had  more  influence  upon  his  stage  efforts  than  all 
the  critics  and  the  public  combined,  A  French  journal 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  lady,  as  well  as 
some  facts  relating  to  her  life.  It  seems  that,  from 
the  first  moment  her  eyes  rested  upon  Mario,  she 
became  the  strange  woman  who  has  so  completely 
mystified  the  public  if  not  the  celebrated  tenor  himself. 
She  commenced  a  solitary  life,  following  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  invariably  presenting  herself  on  the 
night  of  his  first  appearance  in  any  place.  St.  Peters- 
burg, Madrid,  London,  Paris,  and  even  America,  were 
all  the  same  to  her ;  nothing  would  prevent  her  taking 
her  place  in  the  box  or  dress  circle  at  his  first 
performance.  She  never  met  him  ;  never  exchanged 
a  word,  written  or  spoken  with  the  object  of  her 
strange  adoration  ;  but  there  was  a  witchery  in  her 
pale  face  and  riveted  eyes  that  acted  like  magic  upon 
the  singer,  who  has  oftentimes  to  be  compared  to  one 
of  those  *'  birds  who  can  sing,  but  wont  sing,  and 
must  be  made  to  sing,"  but  who,  in  her  presence, 
threw  himself  into  the  music  and  sang  as  only  Mario 
could  sing — when  he  would.  A  few  weeks  ago  it 
seems  that  he  was  to  have  a  benefit  at  the  Thealre- 
Italien,  and  of  course  Miss  Coutts  prepared  to  attend 
in  the  most  elaborate  toilette  possible.  Dressing 
herself  in  her  own  room,  unattended  by  any  maid,  she 
placed  the  lighted  candle  in  a  chair  before  the  tall 
mirror,  the  better  to  judge  of  the  efi'ect  of  her  toilette. 
Turning  around,  and  looking  "first  on  this  side  and 
then  on  that,"  a  flounce  of  the  thin  gauze  approached 
too  near  the  light,  and  instantly  the  lady  was  enveloped 
in  flames.  With  much  presence  of  mind  she  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  intending  to  smother  the  blaze  in 
the  counterpane  ;  but  unluckily  the  maid  had  thrown 
a  couple  of  thin  dresses  just  from  the  mantua-maker's, 
upon  it,  and  they  added  to  the  blaze  most  fearfully. 
Miss  Coutts  screamed  for  help,  but  it  came  too  late. 
She  lingered  several  days,  suffering  intensely,  yet 
refusing  to  the  last  any  metlieal  assistance ;  and  died, 
pressing  to  her  lips  a  rose-colored  letter,  the  only  one 
ever  written  her  by  Mario,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  her  suiferings,  and  thanked  her  with 
deepest  gratitude  for  the  applause  and  approbation 
she  had  always  publicly  shown  him.  And  thus  ended 
a  life,  the  story  of  which  "is  stranger  than  fiction." 
When  time  has  thrown  over  it  the  veil  of  distance, 
some  future  Hawthorne  will  weave  from  it  the  pages 
of  a  veritably  "thrilling"  romance. —  Worcester  Palla- 
dium. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  10. 

July  25.  —  "This  important   project,  long  delay- 
ed," says  the  Traveller  this    morning,    "  but   now  so 
pressingly  demanded  for  building  purposes,  is   likely" 
to  be  soon  commenced."     "This   important  project  " 
is  the  filling  up  of  the  Back  Bay. 

And  how  is  the  work  to  be  done  ?  With  any  regard 
to  the  future  beauty,  convenience  and  health  of  the 
city,  or  only  with  the  one  object  in  view  of  making 
the  greatest  number  of  lots  possible  ?  Is  the  plan  of 
the  grand  avenue  into  the  city  given  up  ?  Is  the  last 
hope  of  Boston's  possessing  one  street,  which  shall 
for  all  time  be  its  pride  and  greatest  ornament,  extin- 
guished ?     I  ask  for  information. 

When  I  think  of  the  streets  of  European  cities, 
which  receive  from  travellers  epithets  of  superlative 
intensity  for  their  splendor  and  beauty,  and  compare 
them  with  what  we  might  have  at  hardly  mc  re  than  a 
nominal  cost,  if  our  people's  government  had  a  tenth 
part  the  taste  of  royal  governments  abroad,  and  re- 
flect how  little  hope  there  is  of  having  it,  I  fear  that 
the  religion  most  prevalent  is  that  which  teaches  the 
worship  of  the  almighty  dollar.  But  perhaps  provi- 
sion is  made  for  all  we  would  ask. 

I  have  taken  strangers  lately  to  my  favorite  point 
of  view,  for  the  panorama  of  Boston  and  its  environs. 
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One  gentleman  from  the  South,  as  our  carriage  came 
upon  the  apex  of  Corey's  hill,  leaped  from  the  vehi- 
cle. He  was  so  struck  with  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  scene,  that  for  some  moments  he  wished  not 
to  speak  or  be  spoken  to. 

Then  and  there  we  discussed  the  matter,  and  tried 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
succeeding  generations  would  owe  the  Brookline  mil- 
lionaires, could  they  be  induced  to  purchase  those 
grounds  and  lay  them  out  for  a  public  park  forever. 

I  looked  forward  in  fancy  to  the  time  when  all  the 
surrounding  country,  far  as  the  beautiful  ranges  of 
hills  which  limit  the  view,  shall  be  filled  with  human 
habitations,  and  reflected  upon  the  feelings  which 
then  would  swell  the  breast  of  the  stranger,  who 
from  this  point  should  look  down  upon  the  wide 
spread  city,  and  should  be  told  that  this  spot,  when 
all  other  heights  around  Boston  had  become  private 
property,  was  bought  by  the  wise  and  liberal  million- 
aires of  1S5— ,  and  given  to  the  use,  recreation  and 
delight  of  the  poor  man. 

I  fancied  my  stranger  to  be  one  who  had  seen  much 
of  the  world,  whose  eye  was  open  to  beauty,  whose 
heart  could  appreciate  a  noble  deed.  But  let  me 
interest  you  in  the  description,  as  Sterne  says,  or 
something  like  it. 

It  is  about  A.  D.,  1950.  The  Back  Bay  is  filled  up, 
and  noble,  stately  residences  occupy  its  now  loath- 
some surface.  From  smne  point  near  the  public  gar- 
den, as  we  stand  upon  the  observatory  on  Corey's 
hill,  we  can  trace  a  broad  avenue,  lined  with  rows  of 
trees,  wider  than  "  Unter  den  Linden,"  in  Berlin, 
bordered  with  magnificent  buildings,  elevated  enough 
to  enable  the  trains  upon  the  railroads  to  pass  be- 
neath, and  stretching  directly  out  to  that  most  beau- 
tiful of  suburban  towns,  Brookline.  From  the  outer 
end  of  this  noble  avenue  winds  a  broad  and  beautiful 
street  to  the  hill  on  which  we  stand.  The  hill  is  now 
planted  with  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  American 
forest  trees,  and  sweet-scented  and  flowering  shrubs. 
The  oak  in  its  several  species,  intermixed  with  beau- 
tiful clumps  of  pines,  firs  and  hemlocks — that  noble 
tree! — hickories  and  chestnuts,  maples  and  ashes,  all 
in  their  places — all  beautiful  in  themselves,  all  still 
more  beautiful  by  contrast  with  each  other — all  are 
here;  in  this  spot  the  fragrant  sassafras,  in  that  the 
sweet  fern,  there  the  laurus  benzoin,  and  here  again 
the  sweet  briar;  a  patch  of  the  kalmia  latifolia  re- 
freshes the  eye  on  the  one  hand,  rhododendron  or 
azalea  on  the  other. 

It  is  now  "toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,"  and 
the  fashionable  world  of  Boston  are  driving  out  in  long 
procession  over  the  milldam,  winding  up  the  side  of 
Corey's,  and  after  long  looking  at  the  glories  below 
and  around,  pass  down  upon  the  other  side,  and  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  glorious  old  elms  which  line 
the  streets,  they  drive  on  to  the  grand  avenue — the 
"Boulevard  "  of  the  city.  This  drive  has  become  to 
Boston  more  than  Hyde  Park  is  to  London,  Down 
among  the  groves  and  shrubbery  of  the  hill  sides,  a 
thousand  poor  mothers  with  their  children  are  sitting, 
and  drinking  in  the  scene  with  emotions  which  they 
do  not  understand,  but  which  on  the  Great  Book  are 
passed  to  the  credit  of  him  of  whom  it  is  written, 
"  Blessed  is  he  who  considereth  the  poor  and  needy." 
"  I  have  during  my  stay  in  Boston,"  says  the  stran- 
ger, "  visited  your  institutions  of  learning,  your  noble 
charities,  and  the  magnificent  'cities  of  the  dead,' 
which  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  last  century 
established.  But  beyond  and  above  them  all,  I  must 
place  that  enlightened  taste,  that  nobleness  of  dispo- 
sition, which  led  to  the  purchase  of  this  bill,  and  its 
improvement  for  a  public  resort.  A  hundred  years 
ago  X  can  easily  conceive  of  the  Common  yonder,  and 
the  broad  acres  below  us,  then  open  fields,  as  having 
been  sufficient  for  the  recreation  of  the  people.  But 
now,  with  this  dense  population,  and  with  no  suitable 
provision  in  the  way  of  parks  and  public  pleasure 
grounds,  what  could  the  people  do  without  this  spot  ? 
True,  the  enclosure  is  not  very  extensive — a  mere 
patch  compared  with  the  public  grounds  of  foreign 
cities — but  then  the  views  it  affords  are  so  superb  as 
to  more  than  make  up  for  the  smallness  of  its  extent. 
Indeed,  I  consider  such  a  spot  as  this  as  one  of  the 
I    noblest  of  educational  institutions.     The   people  are 


taught  refinement  who  come  here;  their  souls  are 
touched  by  the  sentiment  of  beauty;  they  acquire 
new  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  civil  society,  as  they 
look  down  upon  the  vast  human  hive,  and  they  learn 
to  feel  the  importance  of  order,  the  necessity  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  the  value  of  social  harmony. 
They  see  the  rich  pass  by  them  in  showy  vehicles, 
but  reflect  that  they  share  the  pleasures  of  the  rich, 
and  that  from  them  their  privilege  of  coming  hither 
was  obtained. 

And  now  the  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  hills  of 
"Waltham,  and  lighting  up  Boston,  and  Cambridge, 
and  Charlestown,  with  a  fiery  glow.  A  thousand  eyes 
are  sparkling  with  delight  at  the  magical  changes  of 
color  in  earth,  air  and  sea.  A  hush  comes  over  the 
multitude;  no  noisy  conversation  is  heard;  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  aroused  in  all;  the  hum  of  busy  life 
comes  up  to  our  ears  with  singular  distinctness  ;  the 
broad-faced  moon  is  rising  above  dome  and  spire 
and  house-top  ;  and  new  crowds  are  wending  their 
way  hitherward  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  now 
retire  to  their  dwellings,  perhaps  in  lanes  and  alleys, 
but  who  carry  with  them  the  sweet  influence  of  beauty 
and  grandeur.  I  honor  the  names  of  Perkins,  and 
Lawrence,  and  Appleton,  and  Peabody  ;  but,  Mr. 
Diarist,  I  reverence  his  memory  still  more,  who  in  an 
age  of  money-making  and  school  endowments,  looked 
with  kindly  eye  upon  the  laborer  and  mechanic,  and 
gave  of  his  abundance,  that  the  laborer's  wife  and 
child  should  forever  have  this  magnificent  spot  for 
their  recreation,  and  forthedevelopment  in  their  souls 
of  the  sentiment  of  beauty." 


Jujiijltt'ji  Joupal  of  <p;usir. 

BOSTON,  AUG,  1,  1857. 

Promenade  Concerts. 

Artists  or  cultivated  amateurs  cannot  of  course 
looli  for  much  to  interest  them,  in  a  strictly  mu- 
sical and  artistic  sense,  in  concerts  of  "  light  and 
favorite  pieces,"  as  performed  by  common  military 
bands,  small  theatre  or  museum  orchestras,  &c. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  regarding  all  such  cheap 
and  popular  music  as  of  no  consequence.  The 
most  refined  musical  taste  derives  chance  mo- 
ments of  gratification  fi-om  tlte  passing  music  of 
the  streets,  brassy  and  hacknied  as  for  the  most 
part  it  is ;  and  every  one,  through  a  mere  fellow 
feeling,  through  natural  human  sympathies  with 
any  general  joy  around  him,  must  i-ejoice  in  all 
provisions  whereby  the  popular  ear  and  heart 
and  sense  of  rhythm  and  of  harmony  are  wooed 
to  any  sort  of  pleasant  iniimacy  with  so  pure  and 
beautiful  an  enlivener  as  music.  Better  the 
most  hacknied  ditties,  better  negro  melodies, 
"  anvil  choruses,"  and  clap-trap  polkas,  c|,uick- 
steps,  patriotic  airs,  or  any  music,  we  would  say, 
than  none  at  all.  As  long  as  the  simple  xcn.ie  of 
rhythm  and  melody  and  harmony  is  quickened, 
there  must  be  more  field  than  there  would  be 
otherwise,  for  the  reception  of  a  better  seed. 
What  is  humdrum  to  our  ears  may  be  the  prepa- 
ration of  thousands  for  the  appreciation,  some 
day,  of  something  a  little  nearer  to  the  character 
and  dignity  of  Art. 

We  rejoice  therefore  in  everything  that  is  done 
to  furnish  the  people,  the  masses,  freely  or  at 
small  cost,  with  frequent  feasts  of  music  sue  h  as 
they  have  most  delight  in,  provided  it  have 
some  true  pretentions  to  excellence  both  in  the 
composition  and  in  the  performance — enough  at 
least  to  educate  the  general  sense  or  appetite  a 
little  way  above  the  present  level,  and  create  a 
general  demand  for  music  of  a  somewhat  better 


order.  We  rejoice  to  believe,  too,  that  our  popu- 
lar street  music,  especially  the  music  of  our 
bands,  which  always  feels  its  way  by  consultation 
of  the  public  pulse,  is  better  than  it  was,  and  on 
the  whole  improving.  There  is  another  side  to 
the  matter,  to  be  sure,  when  we  come  to  look 
into  it  critically ;  but  we  leave  that  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

Our  object  for   the  present  is   to  congratulate 
the  believers  in  music  as  one  of  the  great  and 
essential  agencies  of  true  national  and  social  cul- 
ture, (especially  in  a  republic),  first,  on  the   suc- 
cess of  the   experiment  for  some   years   past,  of 
summer  evening  concerts  on  the  Common,  at  the 
public  cost — a  success  shown  by  the  eager  general 
demand  for  it  this  summer,  and  the  odium  incur- 
red  by  the   unlucky  Aldermen   through  whose 
impracticable  "  consciences  "  it  is   withheld  from 
us.     And,  secondly,  on   the  success,  if  we   may 
trust  the  newspapers,  of  the  experiment  of  which 
we  hinted  in  our  last,  and  in  which  the   realiza- 
tion almost  outran   the   rumor  ;  for,  behold,  that 
very  day  the  corners  of  the  streets  were  placarded 
with  invitations   to   a  whole  week   of  "  People's 
Promenade  Concerts,"  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall, 
at  the  mere  nominal  price  o(  Jifteen  cents  admis- 
sion, twenly-five  cents  for  a  lady  and   gentleman, 
or   one   dollar  for  two   admissions   through   the 
week.     The  Hall,  we  understand,  has  been  well 
frequented,  considering  the  weather,  every  night 
of  this  week,  by  audiences  varying  from  1,000  to 
1,500;  a  crowd  to   all   appearances  respectable 
and  orderly  and   happy ;  no   vulgarity  or  rude- 
ness ;  nothing  to  olfend  and  drive  away  the  pure 
and   the  refined;  but   all   in   keeping   with  the 
beautiful   and   noble   place.      Crowds   stand   in 
groups  or   promenade   upon   the   spacious  lower 
floor,  while  others  sit  and  watch  them  from   the 
balconies ;     and   the   music   which   our   various 
bands   have   discoursed  in   turn  seems  to  have 
given   general  satisfaction.     So   far   well.     We 
have   not   witnessed  for  ourselves,  but   we   can 
easily  imagine  it,  knowing  so  well  the   place,  the 
bands,  the   kinds   of  music   now  in  fashion,  and 
the  people  who  seek  pleasure  in  it. 

We  shall  soon  know  if  the  experiment  has 
paid,  and  whether  the  gentlemen,  whoever  they 
may  be,  who  were  inspired  to  make  the  trial, 
have  found  it  safe  or  profitable  to  keep  on.  If 
not  already  profitable,  we  see  no  reason  why  such 
concerts  may  not  easily  be  made  so,  yielding  a 
fair  remuneration  to  the  owners  of  the  Hall,  to 
the  musicians,  to  the  conductors  of  the  enterprise, 
as  well  as  nightly  opportunities  of  refining  recre- 
ation to  thousands  of  all  classes.  So  far  so  well. 
Let  cheap  concerts  for  the  people  first  become  an 
institution  upon  this  or  any  decent  footing,  and 
then  there  will  be  room  for  all  improvement. 
We  wish  first  to  join  hands  with  a  wholesome 
public  movement,  and  show  our  interest  and 
faith  in  it,  before  we  commence  to  criticize.  And 
now  having  done  this,  we  propose,  in  another 
article,  to  throw  out  some  suggestions  touching 
the  best  composition  of  a  band  or  orcliestra,  the 
best  selections  of  music,  &c.,  whereby  such  popu- 
lar concerts  may  be  made  not  less  popular  and 
far  more  improving. 

Iftusipl  (|Itil-(!|Iid. 

Our  correspondent,  who  gave  us  last  week  the 
iiiterestinfj;  act'ount  of  the  Normiil  Musical  Institute 
at  North  Reiiding,  estim.ited  the  numlierof  pupils  at 
aliont  seventij.  We  understand  that  this  falls  short 
of  the  mark,  and  that   the   class   this  season  really 
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nnmhers   almost  ninety Some   one  writes   from 

Paris  to  tlie  Courier  cles  Eluls  Unis,  tliat  Mr.  Ullman 
lias  enjtiifrcd  to  come  to  America  besides  Mrne. 
Fkezzoi.ini,  tlie  famous  French  tenor,  Kogek, 
and  ViEuxTEMPS,  the  violinist ;  also  that  the  same 
indefatiijable  litllc  manager  has  been  making  serious 
but  vain  attempts  to  enc.'age  Lamaktine  for  a  course 
of  lectures  in  this  country;  and  that  he  has  per- 
suaded ViviER,  the  hornist,  to  postpone  his  visit  to 
another  season,  lest  his  brigntness  should  prove  too 
excessive  for  the  full  shining  of  the  stars  above- 
named.  . .  .Our  Philadelphia  neighbors  have  a  pleas- 
ant notion  of  their  own  musical  pre-eminence;  thus, 
speaking  of  a  recent  notice  in  our  columns  of  Dr. 
Schilling's  arrival  in  this  country,  Fitzgerald  says: 

We  would  like  Dr.  Sohilling  to  visit  Philadelphia. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  city  in  which  his  success 
would  be  the  greatest,  and  our  sister  cities  will  par- 
don our  civic  pride,  when  we  assign  the  reason,  that 
in  this  city  is  the  most  musical  appreciation.  We 
believe  this  city  will  become  very  prominent  as  the 
musical  metropolis  of  America.  AVe  have  a  finer 
Opera  House,  and  more  liand  organs  than  any  other 
city  in  the  Union. 

We  have  the  programme  of  a  Musical  Soiree 
given  a  fortnight  since  by  the  young  ladies  of  Ma- 
plewood  Seminary,  (J.  Holmes  Agnew,  D.  D.,  prin- 
cipal), at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which  shows  decided  pro- 
gress in  a  right  direction.  The  first  part  consisted 
of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  overture, 
played  on  four  pianos,  followed  by  the  entire  Forty- 
second  Psalm  of  Mendels.'-ohn  :  "  As  the  hart  pants," 
&c.  One  such  work  well  studied  is  worth  all  the 
fashionable  medley  of  fantasias,  variations,  polkas, 
sentimental  ditties,  and  operatic  cavaiinas,  that 
usually  figure  in  tlie  exhibitions  of  such  schools. 
The  credit  of  this  good  example,  we  presume,  be- 
longs chiefly  to  the  head  of  the  musical  department 
of  Maplewood,  Mr.  J.  L.  En.sign,  formerly  an  ear- 
nest member  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  second  part  of  the  Soiree  was  miscellaneous, 
embracing  overtures  to  "Tell"  and  La  Gazza 
Ladra;  Thalberg's  Moise,  played  by  a  teacher; 
Cavatinas  from  Ernani  and  Robert;  choruses  from 
"  Tell,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  London  concert  in  memory  of  Douglas 
Jekkold.  was  a  great  success.  Clara  Novello,  Miss 
Dolby,  Sims  Eeeves,  Ernst,  Bottesini,  and  others, 
were  eng.nged  in  it. . .  .Levasseub,  who  has  been 
recognized  for  forty-four  years  as  one  of  the  best 
bass  singers  of  Paris,  has  retired  from  the  profession 
in  full  vigor  of  voice. . .  .Maretzek  is  in  Pari.s,  in 
search,  (says  Fitzgerald),  of  a  soprano,  contralto, 
tenor  and  bass,  to  be  added  to  his  present  force .... 
Jullien  has  produced  at  the  Surrey  Gardens  his 
new  composition,  "  The  Great  Coinet,"  which  is 
announced  as  being  "  electric  and  empiric,  terrific 
and  comic."  The  Leader  says  it  is  a  disguised  over- 
ture to  the  celebrated  oratorio  he  has  in  his  portfolio 
— Lefin  du  Monde! . . .  .Mile.  Caroline  Lehmann, 
who  sang  so  finely  in  concerts,  oratorios  and  Ger- 
man operas  in  this  country,  is  now  the  prima  donna 
of  the  opera  at  Hamburg. . . .  At  a  recent  production 
of  Rossini's  Barbiere,  at  the  Opera  House  in  Berlin, 
the  Spanish  prima  donna,  Fortuni,  sang  the  part 
of  Rosain  in  Italian ;  two  introduced  morceaux 
(in  the  singing  lesson  scene)  in  Spanish  ;  the  dia- 
logue she  spoke  in  French,  and  all  the  other  parts  in 
the  opera  were  sung  and  spoken  in  German. 

We  find  the  following  account  of  the  mu.sic  per- 
formed recently  in  New  Orleans  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  canonization  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  on  which 
occasion  high  mass  was  celebrated  at  St.  Patrick's 
Church: 

The  Concert  Mass  of  Mercadante,  a  brilliant  and 
florid  composition,  was  performed,  on  the  occasion, 
by  the  choir  of  St.  Patrick's,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Laliache,  Mr.  Trust  presiding  at  the  organ. 
Mr.  Cripps,  the  accomplished  organist,  also  assisted. 
Members    of  other  choirs  lent  their   aid  in  giving 


eflTect  to  the  performance,  which  was  admirable  and 
impressive,  throughout.  Besides  the  music  of  the 
mass,  a  "  Veni  Creator,"  by  Hummel,  an  "  Ecee 
pants,"  by  Gluck,  and  a  morccau  of  Lamliiloite, 
were  introduced,  and  all  were  sung,  with  great  effect, 
by  the  soloists  and  the  choir. 

The  New  York  Mirror,  in  delighted  strain,  reports 
progress  of  Mile.  Vestvali,  the  popular  contralto 
and  opera  managress,  who  has  had  such  triumphs  in 
Mexico,  Havana,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  &c.,  and  states  that  "  the  lady  has  pur- 
chased 30,000  acres  of  land  in  Tehuantepec,  in 
Mexico,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  colony  ;  and 
has  also  forwarded  lo  London  875,000,  so  that  she 
h  as  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  result  of  her  three 
years'  labor  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic."  Also : 
"  She  has  received  splendid  ofl^ers  from  Paris  and 
St.  Petersburg,  hut  will  not  yet  take  her  final  fare- 
well of  the  United  States.  She  will  go  immediately 
to  Europe,  to  engage  an  entirely  new  grand  troupe, 
and  will,  on  her  return,  proceed  to  South  America. 
She  received  an  offer,  we  hear,  from  Mr.  Burton, 
who  is  at  the  West,  to  appear  at  his  theatre  up  town, 
on  the  very  liberal  terms  of  $2500  per  montli,  but 
was  compelled  to  decline  it." 

The  London  Chronicle  furnishes  the  following 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Handel  Festival : 

About  40,000  persons  attended  during  the  Festi- 
val, incluilinjr  9  000  ailmission  of  parlies  engaged  in 
the  performances.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
audience  paid  half  a  guinea,  so  that  nearly  i-2.3,000 
were  taken,  or  ."Sll  1.000  in  our  currency.  The  ex- 
penses were  origiiiallv  liniite<l  to  £10,000,  but  they 
swelled  to  £1.3.000,  and  therefore  only  £10,000  were 
realized  as  profits.  Of  this  sum,  the  Crystal  Palace 
takes  seven  ninths,  or  £8,000.  and  the  balance  is  to 
he  invested  for  another  grand  festival  in  18.')9.  If 
that  do  not  take  pUne,  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  divide  it. 

Thaleerg,  perhaps  not  all  of  his  admirers  are 
aware,  is  something  of  a  wag.  No  sooner  has  lie 
turned  his  back  upon  the  audience,  after  playing  one 
of  those  wonderful  fantasias,  than  the  sedate  and 
quiet  face  beams  with  all  manner  of  fnn,  wherewith 
he  salutes  the  "  lew  friends''  in  the  green  room.  He 
is  given  to  practical  jokes.  With  the  gravest  air 
imaginalile  be  has  been  taking  lessons  on  the  banjo  {!), 
of  which  M.  De  Trobriand.  the  entertaining  critic 
of  the  Courier  des  Flats  Unis,  makes  a  pleasant 
story  ;  we  borrow  the  Musical   Review's  translation  : 

Thallicrg,  returned  to  New  York  from  his  tri- 
umpliant  tour  in  the  interior,  is  reposing  gracefully 
and  quietly  on  liis  hiurels.  At  the  present,  he 
dreams  only  of  afar  niente  season  at  the  sea-side, 
and  if,  from  the  force  of  habit,  he  must  indulge  in 
some  musical  recreation,  it  is  not  with  the  piano- 
forte. 

"Not  with  the  piano-forte  1  "  do  you  ask  1  "And 
what,  then,  may  It  lie  1  " 

Wp  give  you  ten,  yes,  a  hundred  guesses,  hut  we 
counsel  you,  as  you  value  your  comfort,  to '•  give 
up  "  at  once.  Know  that  Tlialiierir,  the  great  Tlial- 
bcrg,  reposes  from  his  royal  sovereiL'Uty  in  cultiva- 
ting-j-Uiehanjo  !     We  have  written  it — the  banjo! 

Here  are  the  facts.  Entering  his  apartments  the 
other  day  at  the  St.  Nirholas,  in  place  of  the  mag- 
nificent Erard  we  were  accustomed  to  find  there, 
there  appeared  a  suspicions  box  of  somewhat  musi- 
cal form,  and  ln^aring  the  significant  address :  S. 
Thalberg.  New  York. 

"  In  the  name  of  St.  Cecilia,  is  it  not  a  banjo 
case  ?  " 

'•  It  is  nothing  else,"  replied  Thalbcrg,  in  his 
usual  quiet  and  modest  tones. 

"  And,'' we  continued,  "  Y^ou  play  on  this  odd 
instrument  t " 

"  I  have  taken  ten  lessons."  responded,  most  hum" 
ibiy,  the  celebrated  man  ;  and  encouraged,  doubtless, 
by  the  adinirati'in  plainly  depicted  in  our  counte- 
nance, he  added  : 

"And  I  will  aiknowledge  that  I  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  already." 

"Pray  let  us  have  the  special  favor  of  judging  for 
ourselves  !  All  the  world  has  heard  Tlialherg  upon 
the  piano-forte  ;  let  us  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
him  on  the  banjo  I" 

With  bis  uniform  kindness,  he  at  onceopened  the 
case.     It  was  empty.     Thalberg,  with   the  enthusi- 


asm of  all  young  students,  had  attacked  with  too 
much  warmth  the  melody  : 

"  O  Susannah,  don't  you  cry  for  me, 

I  come  from  Alabama,  with  ray  banjo  on  my  knee." 

and  alas  !  the  instrument  was  now  gone  to  the  shop 
for  repair. 

Thus  we  have  not  yet  heard  Thalberg  on  the 
banjo  I  When  we  have  that  honor  the  world  shall 
surely  know  it.  Oh  !  that  we  could  be  in  Paris 
when,  on  the  artist's  return,  this  new  accomplish- 
ment is  made  known  to  the  public  of  that  city ! 
Nothing  of  the  like  has  been  dreamed  of  there,  and 
all  the  little  eccentricities  of  Vivier  will  be  entirely 
eclipsed.  Every  man  will  be  buiton-boled  in  the 
streets.  )io(  for  the  salutation,  "  How  do  you  do  V 
but  with  the  query  :  "Have  you  heard  Thalberg's 
banjo  1  " 

"  The  banjo !  What  in  the  name  of  Saxe  is 
that  ?  " 

"A  primary  affair;  the  national  instrument  of 
America,  (the"  black  part  of  it  at  least):  a  guitar 
fiuiier-board,  aitached  to  a  ponid  drum." 

For  a  week,  Paris  will  think  of  nothing  else. 
Government  may,  if  it  pleases,  make  a  new  coup 
d'eti't;  no  one  will  pay  the  slightest  attention  lo  it, 
for  the  great  affair  of  the  hour  will  be  to  hear  Thal- 
berg's banjo  I 

Ole  Boll  and  his  son  sailed  from  this  port  on 
Wednesday  in  the  steamer  America,  for  Europe. 
Ole  has  been  successfully  and  industriously  concer- 
tlzlng  in  Maine  and  Canada.  While  in  Lowell  he 
gave  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  peal  of  hells  to  be  erected 
in  that  city,  and  one  of  the  largest  bells  will  bear  his 
name  as  donor. . .  .The  Musical  Institute  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  inaugurated  with  due  ceremony,  about  the  last 
of  June,  a  now  Hall  in  "Narraganset  Building." 
Choruses  from  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass  and  other 
selections  were  sung,  and  a  service  of  silver  was  pre 
sented  in  the  name  of  the  ladies  of  the  Institute  to 
their  devoted  teacher  and  conductor,  Mr.  Eben 
Todrjee.  This  presentation  was  followed  by  good 
speeches  from  leading  persons  in  the  town,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  divine  Art,  and  of  thanks  to  the 
teacher  who  had  done  so  much  to  awaken  a  true 
interest  in  music,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  at  length 
in  the  Newport  Neu:s,  of  June  29  . . .  .The  "  Keystone 
Musical  Magazine,  and  Pliysiological(!)  Musical 
Advocate"  is  the  long  and  singular  title  of  the  last 
new  specimen  of  musical  journalism  which  has  been 
sent  us.  It  is  published  monthly  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  edited  by  A.  N.  Johnsost  and  Wm.  F.  Ddncan. 
The  leading  article  of  the  number  before  us  (No.  9) 
objects,  very  fairly,  to  what  it  calls  "  the  old  system 
of  learning  to  sing,"  that  it  m;tkes  so  much  account 
of  learning  to  read  music,  to  the  neglect  of  due 
eiTorts  to  cultivate  the  voice,  improve  the  expression, 
&e.  Against  this  "old  system,"  (old  Acre,  we  sup- 
pose it  means,  for  we  doubt  if  it  has  begun  to  be  in 
Europe)  it  upholds  its  own  peculiar  notion  of  a  "phy- 
siolo"ical"  training  of  the  voice,  which  of  course  is 
not  new.  The  article  referred  to  speaks  very  dis- 
respectfully, we  are  pained  to  see,  of  the  newspaper 
musical  critics,  thus: 

The  senseless  twattle  of  the  critics  of  city  news- 
papers (who  are  always  asses)  does  much  towards 
producing  this  state  of  things.  According  to  them, 
the  chaste  and  perfect  performance  of  a  psalm  tune, 
an  easy  glee,  or  a  simple  ballad,  is  abominable,  but 
the  blundering,  coarse,  uncouth  attempt  at  an  orato- 
rio chorus  or  song,  charming!  admirable!!  sublime!!! 

Verdi  has  been  offered  80,000  francs  to  write  a 
new  opera  for  the  next  season  in  St.  Petersburg. 
"  Some  Germans  think  this  a  very  good  omen,  as 
from  Petersburg  to  Siberia  is  not  very  far"!  Pretty 
well,  Herr  Hagen  !  Elsewhere  we  read  :  Verdi's 
Simone  Borcanegra,  after  making  a  terrible  fasco  at 
Venice,  has,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  created  an 
immense  furor  at  the  new  theatre  of  Reggio,  near 
Brescia.  Verdi  and  the  chief  artists  called  before 
the  curtain  32  times  (thirty-two  times)  '. 

Dr.  Crysander,  the  German  gentleman  entrusted 
by  the  Halle  Committee  with  the  task  of  writing  the 
biography  of  Handel,  to  be  ready  for  the  centennary 
per'formances  of  1859,  and  to  accompany  the  new 
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German  edition  of  Hiindel's  works, — is  now  in  Eng- 
land  in  quest  of  miuerials Mauschnek,  the 

German  comfioser,  is  in  London. 

London. 

Hkr  Majesty's  Tiieathe.  (From  the  Musical 
World,  JuJ)j  11.  j — The  comin.^  week  will  bring  the 
subscription  to  a  close.  Monday  evenint;  is  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  Signer  Giuglini,  on  which  occasion 
he  will  appear  in  no  less  than  five  different  parts.  Of 
these  one  will  be  a  first  appearance,  and  the  remain- 
ing series  will  be  selected  from  the  operas  of  II  Tro- 
vafore,  Lncia,  I  Marti ri,  and  La  Favorita.  L'Eh'sir 
d'Amo?'e  is  the  work  selected  for  Tuesday,  the  princi- 
pal performers  being  Piccolomini,  Rossi,  Belletti  and 
Belart,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Marie  Taglioni  is 
fixed  for  the  same  day.  On  Thursday  Don  Giovanni 
will  be  repeated. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  long  promised  Fra 
Diavolo,  adapted  to  the  Italian  stage,  with  additions 
and  modifications  by  MM.  Scribe  and  Auber,  the 
author  and  composer,  was  brought  out  on  Thursday 
night,  July  9,  in  presence  of  a  crowded  audience,  and 
with  complete  success. 

As  La  Mueite  de  Portici  made  the  reputation  of 
Auber  at  the  Grand  Opera,  so  Fra  Diavolo  confirmed 
it  at  the  Opera  Comique.  These  remarkable  works, 
had  be  written  no  o'ther,  would  have  sufficed  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  French  school  of  composers  ; 
but  he  has  since  maintained  that  high  position 
through  a  series  of  brilliant  productions,  only  sur- 
passed in  beauty  and  variety  by  the  operas  of  his 
great  contemporary,  Rossini,  to  whom,  although 
wholly  unlike  in  style,  he  has  been  justly  compared 
in  fertility  ; — the  proviso  being  allowed  for,  that  while 
the  Italian  finished  his  career  before  he  reached  the 
age  of  4:0,  the  Frenchman  is  still  active  and  produ- 
cing at  past  70.  Of  all  the  amusing  books  with 
which  M.  Scribe  has  supplied  his  eminent  compatriot, 
and  enriched  the  repertory  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
not  one  is  more  happily  constructed,  fuller  of  incident, 
or  better  fitted  for  mu'^ical  treatment  than  Fra  Dia- 
volo;  and  the  wonder  is  that  long  before  now  it  had 
not  found  its  way  in  some  convenient  shape  to  the 
Italian  stage.  Besides  its  other  characteristics,  the 
music  has  the  merit  of  being  essentially  vocal ;  every 
character  is  a  singing  character;  and  now  that  the 
dialogue  is  turned  into  accompanied  recitative  (as  in 
the  instance  of  Meyerbeer's  Etoile  du  iVorc/),  the 
opera  may  be  said  to  be  naturalized  Italian,  and  ^ve 
are  much  mistaken  if  it  is  not  destined  to  hold  per- 
manent possession  of  the  boards.  It  had  previously 
delighted  thousands,  and  run  a  prosperous  career  in 
a  German  and  an  English  dress,  and  nothing  but  this 
was  wanted  to  consummate  its  European, triumph. 

In  addition  to  the  accompanied  recitatives  into 
which  the  spoken  dialogue  of  the  French  opera  has 
been  converted,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  Italian 
stage,  some  new  nior^eaux  have  been  written  expressly 
by  the  composer,  some  modifications  made  in  the  con- 
certed pieces,  and  one  air  interpolated  from  an.  old 
opera.  In  tlie  first  act  a  new  comic  descriptive  song 
has  been  introduced  for  Lord  AUcash  (we  use  the 
English  name — the  Italian  is  Lord  Rocburg),  founded 
on  the  Rossini  model ;  and  a  new  trio  for  tenor  and 
two  basses,  for  Fra  Diavolo  and  the  Robbers.  In  the 
second  act  the  grand  bravura  air  from  Le  Serment  is 
given  to  Zerlina,  constituting  the  great  vocal  display 
of  the  performance  for  Madame  Bosio.  This,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem,  necessitates  the  omission  of  the 
slow  movement,  '*  Oh,  hour  of  joy,"  in  the  bed-room 
scene,  and  which  the  admirers  of  the  opera  will  be 
sorry  to  lose — more  sorry,  indeed,  than  glad  to  gain 
the  brilliant  air  from  the  Serment.  In  the  last  act  the 
novelties  are  a  short  and  pleasing  duet  for  Zerlina  and 
Loren/.o,  and  a  iarcntella  dance  introduced  in  the 
wedding  /e/e  scene.  Tliere  are  also  some  alterations 
in  the  finales  to  the  second  and  third  acts;  but  these 
are  not  very  important.  The  recitatives  are  most 
masterlj',  and  so  well  dove-tailed,  as  it  were,  with  the 
music,  that  even  those  to  whom  the  score  is  familiar 
cnuld  not  always  point  out  when  the  old  dialogue  is 
departed  from.  Of  the  novelties  written  expressly  for 
the  Italian  revival,  we  may  say  briefly,  that  the  comic 
air  for  Ronconi  is  composed  with  a  view  to  the  humor 
of  that  incomparable  artist,  and  that  he  sings  and  acts 
it  to  perfection  ;  that  the  trio  for  male  voices  is  worthy 
of  Auber  in  his  best  moments;  that  the  duet  for 
soprano  and  tenor  is  very  charming,  but  somewhat  de 
irop  in  the  scene;  and  that  the  air  from  Le  Serment 
was  well  selected  for  Mme.  Bosio,  whose  vocal  capa- 
bilities required  more  brilliant  and  telling  music  than 
Auber  thought  proper  to  give  his  original  Zerlina. 

Mme.  Bosio's  singing  was  exquisite.  The  music 
occasionally  is  too  low  for  her:  but  she  has  frequent 
opportunities  in  the  opera  for  brilliant  display — witness 
the  quintet  in  the  first  act,  and  the  song  in  the  second 
act,  '*'Tis  to-morrow,"  with  its  sparkling  florid  pas- 
sages; and  the  air  from  i-c  NermeHif  could  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  facile  execution  and  vivacity  of  expres- 
sion. 

Mllo.  Marai,  as  Lady  AUcasb,  did  not  apparently 
feel  the  importance  of  her  part,  and  was  somewhat 
ineffective  in  the  first  song  and  the  duet  with  Lord 


AUcash.  Nevertheless,  she  displayed  her  usual  talent 
and  carefulness  in  the  quintet  in  the  first  scene,  and 
the  trio  in  the  bed-room,  given  to  perfection  with 
Mme.  Bosio  and  Sig.  Ronconi. 

Fra  Diavolo  was  impersonated  by  Sig.  Gardoni  with 
a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  animation.  He  looked, 
however,  too  juvenile;  showed  nothing  of  the  brigand 
in  his  manner  or  deportment;  and  was  dressed  like  a 
young  Englishman  prepared  to  go  to  a  pic-nic  party. 
His  singing  was  characterized  by  great  taste  and 
expression,  and  he  gave  the  serenade  '"Young  Agnes," 
most  sweetly,  and  in  a  highly  finished — almost  pol- 
is/ied,  manner. 

As  everybody  expected,  Ronconi  "  created"  the  part 
of  Lord  AUcash.  His  entrance  was  the  signal  for  a 
universal  sho\it  of  laughter  He  was  sprucely  attired 
in  a  full  suit  of  nankeen,  and  wore  a  straw  hat.  He 
had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  good  "go 
in"  for  fun,  and  such  was  the  effect,  that  the  audience 
might  be  said  to  have  laughed  more  than  they  listened 
all  the  evening.  The  well-known  duet,  "I  don't 
object,"  was  irresistibly  comic.  He  made  points  on 
every  word  and  every  note.  Every  look  was  followed 
by  laughter;  every  movement  and  gesture  received  its 
acclamation.  "While  he  was  on  the  sta^e  he  was  the 
cyno'^ure  of  all  eyes.  No  one  else  was  dreamt  of.  It 
was  Ronconi — always  Ronconi — nothing  but  Ronconi. 

The  two  robbers  never  before  found  such  absolute 
masters  of  the  characters  as  in  Signor  Tagliafico  and 
M.  Zelger. 

The  Athenanim,  (July  4),  which  seems  to  be  among 
the  admirers  of  the  pianist,  Rubinstein,  who  is  such 
a  stone  of  stumbling  to  most  of  the  London  critics, 
speaks  thus  of  a  new  composition  by  him  on  Milton's 
*'  Paradise  Lost;  " 

Two  English  composers,  Dr.  "Wylde  and  Mr.  Lodge 
Ellerton,  have  attempted  the  subject — and  last  and 
most  aspiring  of  all  comes  M.  Rubinstein,  the  full 
score  of  whose  **  mystery,"  in  three  acts,  we  have 
perused — the  work  being  ready  now  for  translation 
and  rehearsal.  It  seems  to  us  full  of  matter  to  ad- 
vance the  young  composer's  reputation — tbefirst  part 
being  devoted  principally  to  the  battle  of  the  angels 
and  the  fall  of  the  rebels,  with  Lucifer^  "  son  of  the 
morning,"  at  their  head — the  second  to  *' the  Crea- 
tion "  of  the  w'orld  and  of  our  first  parents — the  third 
to  the  temptation — "Man's  first  disobedience,"  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  pair  from  the  garden  of  Eden. 
It  would  not  be  becoming  to  say  more  in  commenda- 
tion, qualification,  or  detailed  description  of  a  work 
which  can  hardly  fail  at  no  distant  period  to  come  to 
public  judgment. 

PHILHARMONIC  CONCERTS.— The  Aiheno^um.  does 
not  join  the  general  strain  of  praise  ;  read : 

On  Monday  evening  we  had  thelast  of  those  "stale, 
flat  and  unnrofitablc "  meetings,  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts.  It  is  long  since  we  have  heard  the  "  Jupi- 
ter Symphonv  "  so  coarsely  given.  Mr.  Cooper's  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  violin  Concerto  was  good, 
in  spite  of  the  accompaniments.  The  seventeen 
Variations  Serieiises  of  Mendelssohn,  which  Madame 
Schumann  is  fond  of  playing,  are  not  well  selected 
for  a  grand  concert — and  will  be  found  dry  by  many, 
even  when  they  are  heard  in  the  most  serious  cham- 
ber. If  Miss  L.  Pyne  had  determined  to  show  that 
an  American  tour  is  not  to  be  gone  through  without 
"  wear  and  tear,"  she  could  not  have  accomplished 
her  object  more  completely  than  by  selecting  the  Trio 
of  voice  with  three  flutes,  from  "  L'Etoile  du  Nord," 
as-  her  song  of  return.  This,  too,  she  snug  in  its 
shortened  version,  (the  one  arranged  by  M.  Meyer- 
beer for  the  stage),  and  not  as  a  concert-piece.  But 
the  attenipt  proved  that  her  voice  stands  in  need  of 
rest — and  the  style,  formerly  so  neat  and  pointed,  of 
being  polished  anew.  The  other  singer  was  Miss 
Dolby.  There  has  been  small  pleasure  in  attenrling 
or  in  chronicling  the  proceedings  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  this  year :  which  lives,  (if  life  there  be),  on 
its  old  reputation.  Of  enterprise,  or  wisdom  in  se- 
lection, there  has  been  little:  M.  Rubinstein's 
appearance  being  the  solitary  novelty  which  has 
marked  the  season; — and  Prof.  Bennett  is  as  far 
from  being  satisfactoi-y  in  conducting  the  band  as  he 
was  the  first  day,  when  he  attempted  to  bring  it  back 
to  order  after  it  had  been  "demoralized"  (as  the 
French  use  the  verb)  by  Herr  Wagner's  strange  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  prospectus  of  a  subscription  Comic  Italian 
Opera,  to  be  given  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  has 
been  issued. 

This  is  to  commence  on  the  16th  of  November : — to 
give  six  performances  a  week,  with  a  double  company 
of  artists  (quccre,  orchestra  and  chorus?),  during  three 
months.  The  list  of  operas  from  among  which  "the 
Direction  will  select  and  reproduce  in  London  the 
most  famous  and  popular,  besides  the  ancient  rep?r- 
tory,"  runs  as  follows  : — '  II  Columella,'  '  Cvispino  e  la 
Comare,'  'II  Barraio  di  Preston,'  'Don  Ghecco,' 
*Pipelet,'  'Don  Buccfnlo,'  'Don  Procopio,'  'I  Mon- 
etarii  Falsi,'  'Tuttiin  Maschera,'  '  Amorce  Trappo'e,' 
'Le  Convenience Tealrali,'  'Don  Desiderio  Disperato,' 
'  Chi  dura  vince,' '  Le  Prigioni  d'Edinburgo,' 'Chiara 
di  Rosemherg,'  'II  Campanello,'  'La  Betly,'  'Olivo  e 
Pasquale,'  'L'Aio  in  Imbarazzo,'  'II  Domino  Nero,' 
'La   Morta   a  Napoli,'    *  La    Dama   e  il    Zoccolaio,' 


'  Precauzione,*  *  Scaramuccia,'  'Eran  due  ed  or  son 
tre,'  'II  Ventaglio,'  by  Donizetti,  Ricci,  Fioravanti, 
Cagnoni,  De  Giosa,  Nini,  Defferrari,  Rossi,  Raimondi. 
The  company  announced  as  already  engaged  consists 
of  Mesdames  Fumagalli,  Vaschetti,  Lui^iaTamburini, 
— MM.  Daniele,  Serazzi,  Bartolucci,  Fumagalli,  Ci- 
ampi,  Casaciello,  Castelli.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
are  promised  in  print  "a  corner)' iniaria,  a  second  tenor 
coinpriniario,  a  second  bass,  a  seconda  donna,  of  distin- 
guished merit."  All  this  bears  a  charming  and 
cheerful  promise  of  novelty,  and  a  winter  opera  would 
be  welcome ;  but  why  should  this  be  second-rate 
Italian — wherefore  not  French? — wherefore  (most  of 
all)  not  English  ? 

Paris. — The  Opera  Comique  has  presented  a  new 
opera  for  the  amusement  of  the  Parisian  grocers  and 
tradesmen,  entitled  the  "Clef  des  Champs,"  and  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  laying  aside  "  Oberon,"  announces 
the  "Nuits  d'Espagne."  The  first  opera  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  successful.  Mme-  Dubarry  has 
taken  the  "key  of  the  fields"  for  a  little  promenade 
by  herself,  and  her  royal  lover,  Louis  XV.,  goes  in 
search  of  her.  He  discovers  her  under  a  tree,  near 
Noisy-le  Roi,  in  the  costume  of  a  shepherdess,  talking 
with  a  court  gallant  who  was  a  former  friend.  The 
king  discovers  her,  and  supplicates  her  to  return  to 
Versailles.  She  consents,  upon  condition  that  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul  is  disgraced,  and  a  minister  of  her 
own  appo"^l:e^*  1'^*^  piece  introduces  an  auberffiste, 
who  is  also  an  admirer  of  Madame's,  and  the  three 
form  the  principal  parts."  The  piece  is  described  as 
well  constructed  and  amusing.  The  music  is  by  M. 
Defies.  The  "Nuits  d'Espagne"  are  nights  where 
lovers  court  young  black-eyed  mijas,  and  carry  them 
off  in  suite  of  unreasonable  parents.  The  opera  is 
ful'l  of  choruses  of  matadors,  picadors,  banderilleros, 
torreros,  and  similar  gentry,  common  to  the  peninsula, 
and  contains  ^  young  midshipman,  by  way  of  relief. 
M.  Lesan-e  and  Mile.  Moreau  debuted  in  this  first 
representation. 

The  Gazette  Musieale  announces  a  one-act  comic 
onera,  founded  on  "  Le  Mariage  Extravagant,"  of 
Df^saugiers,  and  set  by  M.  E.  Gautier,  which  has  just 
been  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris— de- 
scribes "the  stand"  made  at  the  Grand  Opera  by  M. 
Renard,  a  new  tenor,  and  the  first  appearance  of  M. 
Coeilte,' another  tenor,  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  as 
having  been  a  brilliant  success.  The  same  journal 
annou'ncps  that  two  veritable  "  cockneys  "  have  been 
engaged  here  by  M.  Oifenbach  to  "break  Frennh," 
for  the  diversion  of  the  public  of  "  Les  Bouffes  P^ri- 
siens,"— that  Mesdames  Alboni  and  Nantier-Didiee 
are  to  form  part  of  the  company  at  the  Italian  Onera 
this  winter, — and  fas  usual)  that  Madame  StoUz  is 
so  distracted  by  the  magnificent  engagements  offered 
to  her,  that  she  ha'^  not  decided  whether  she  goes  to 
America  or  to  Montpelier.  Among  events  wbir^h 
have  just  hapnened,  or  are  "coming  oT,"  meetings 
are  mentioned  of  the  "  Orpht^ons  "  at  Bordeaux, — if 
the  Swabian  L/f^r/er/rafc^  societies  at  Tubingen, — one 
at  Revel,  at  which  thousands  of  singers  were,  orien- 
tally, expected  to  contrre^ate, — and  (to  pnss  to  a  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  globe)  an  execution  of  Mendels- 
sohn's "  St.  Paul  "  at  Buenns  Avres.  M.  Vieuxtemps 
has  been  invited  to  take  the  lend  in  forming  a  "  con- 
servatory "  or  music  school,  at  Constantinople. 


Jidtiiirf  tsemi{nts. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fii'th  Term  of  Hip  linsfrin  Mncin  School  will  rommpnce 
on  Monday,  flu!  5rti  ofOcrobev  npxf.  at  MercunTile  Uall. 
TnPfrucHnn  will  he  uiren  in  the  followinj^ 'Inpa'-rnipnrs  : — 
SvPtem  of  Notation.  Harmonv.  Connterpoint  and  Fnt^iic.  C'ln- 
position  wi^h  Tpfcrcnfe  to  Ma-ical  Form  and  TiiStrnmRntation, 
Voi'alJzi'i'Mi.  Practii-e  in  Ohorus  Sincing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  "f  the  Orchestral  lastruments.  Price  of  Tuition  ©25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F  Baker,  .1.  W-  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,. I.  C  D  Parkeu.  and  'Vii.uam  Souultzs. 

For  particular.^,  addre.cs  B   F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowo  Place. 

■\VM.  RE.4I),  ?ec'y  of  the  Corporation. 


laUSICAIj   RECREATIONS, 

OR,  A  RKIJEF  FROM  PTDDY.  A  Collection  of  Tivi-Pnrt 
Pongs,  co:ipi*'in,2  nio.-tly  of  El'-ij:int  Extract.s  from  the  \V<'rl(s 
of  HTinineiit  Oiniipo-prs,^rith  Knp:!ish  words,  written  espres..ily 
for  the  purpose,  by  K.  IVES.  .Ir 

These  Two-Part  Soors  may  he  sung  by  One  or  Fift.y  Toices 
on  a  part,  and  arc  princiiialij'  intended  for  the  use  of  Female 
elapses  in  Music.     Price  Fltty  Cents. 

Solil  by  all  Jlusio  Dealers. 

Published  by  Oliver  Dltson  &  Co.  11,5  Vnsh'mston  St. 


ATHENwffitTM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhihition  will  open  Tl'EDXESD  \T,  .Tnlv  1.5, 
wirh  a  liew  collection  of  Pictures.  anioPK  which  will  be  found. 
The  Vi<ir.;tio!i,  hy  l>agp ;  The  First  N.  E  Thans-civing,  by 
Edwin  Whin'.:  additional  pictures  hy  Allstou  ;  aud  other 
works  by  New  Y(iil;  and  Bo--ton  -Artists 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
XaXiLE.  GABSIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  56  1I.\NC0CK  STREET. 
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CHICKEIIING  &   SONS 

HaTe  received  the  follovring  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1850 : 


FROM   THE 

^sBSscluetitg  eCijaritrfIt  iBnlmii:  ^ssatiniian 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLn  MEDAL. 

FOK    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  BIEDAL, 

FOE.  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BFST    a  RAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CniCKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PlilMOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

OHCS-.A.3Sr    :^  T3"  IIj  33  EI  I=t , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

iS.     ^.     I^j^XjXj, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Was9ii»;;^tou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRf:    &    CO., 

Depot  of   Foreign   and   American  Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PniLADELPUIA, 

Apentsof.I.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publi.=!her  of  rhe  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beetho?en's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

^edward^lT'balcbl 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  >   Broadway^  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
MADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS.  &c. 

NoveBBo''s  Gfiee-Hive, 

A  Collpction  of  Popular  Glees  and  Madrigals,  in  Vocal  Score, 

ivith   ad.  lib.  AcoonipMiniiient  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  Tols.     Handsoaiely   bound   in   cloth,  gilt  leLtering. 

Price  S?2  each  volume. 

These  volumes  contain  eigbtj'-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

Madrit;als  by  standard  ancient  and  modern  English  composers. 

Among  them  will  be  found  snme  of  the  fiue.st  Gltes  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the   Earl  of  M(n-niiigtou,  Spofforth,  Stevens,  Webbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and   Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  lli  cents  each. 

WovelSo's  Faa't  §OB^^-lloo3i. 

In  One  Volume,  hand.^nmely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price  S2. 
Thia  work  consists  of  new  Glee.'?  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  coo'posers— among  others,  Bishop,  Cenedii't,  Macfir- 
ren,  Kimbault,  U't.sley,  &c  , — with  repiints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  compo-^ers.  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  Er.glish  poetry.  E;ich  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work, 25  cents  each  part:  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  tenta  per  set. 

Oa'plfiews : 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartetfes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  vnices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  eat-h  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  Separate  Piano-forte  accompaniment,  have  been  pul>li.-<hed, 
and  the  issue  is  continued— the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  immediately  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

TIae  MBSsicsal  Tallies, 

AND     SINGINQ-CLASS     CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDOK)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERX  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems,  Chorals  and  Hymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 

and  Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  Voices. 

Price  3  cents  each. 

A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 

IlfiLMES,  Author  of  the  ■'  Life  of  Mnzart,"  &c.  ;  Short  notices 

of  SioKJng-CIasses,  Concerts,  &c  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 

important  Musical   Works;    and,  in    addition,  three  or  four 

pages  of  Mu.-ic.     The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 

secular  or  sacred  words.     Price  3  cts.  each,  or  post-free,  4  cts. 

Nos.  1 — ^8,  (Vols.  I  and  11)  bound  in  cloth,  with  Index,.  .1  75 

"    49-96.  (Vols,  m  and  IV)         "         "        "         "  I  75 

"    97— 144,  (Vols.  V  and  VL)  "         "        "         "  175 

Either  Vols  3,  4,  5  or  6.  may  be  had  sepnrately,  in  paper  covers, 

75  cents  each.     Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50 

cents,  post-paid, 

J.    A,    ISrOVELLOj 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dt-an  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


JOB  PMFTIFG 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE   OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
ISTO.    SI    SCIiOOI.    STI^EET. 

C.    BRE  USING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

3Sr.     X5.     COTTOOSr, 
DEALER      IN      STATIONERY, 

(Sngrabhtgs  anir  ^ahttvngs, 

Drawing  and   Painting    Materials, 

AND . 

laANUFACTVRER     OT     ritAMESj 
No.  272  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

H.4S  FOR  BALE 

OIL    I^y^IUSTTIKTO-S 

From  the  best  American  Arfists,  as  well  as  Foreign  ;  which 
together  form  a  collection  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers, 
and  which  the  piiblic  are 

INVITED  TO  VISIT  PBEELY. 

Also  materials  for    WATER  COLOR,   CRAYON,  or  PENCIL 
DRAWlNe,  and  OIL  PAINTING. 

MPSIO^^jirD^JOB^piuOTTmG-    OFFICE, 


No. 


■^TST.^i.T'SS.XlMSi     efis    Co. 

^  (Successors  to  Reed  &  WATKUiS,) 

"^   V.Tiolesde  k  Retail  Mm  in 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SIIOWROOxlIS, 

51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  ni. 


H-A-LXiET,    ID.A.-VIS    Sz    CO. 


MANUFACTURERS   OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  WasSiimgtoii  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

PARIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FOKTES. 

-T^         AIBFjET.¥/.LABD.&CO. 

^  *,.,^  MANDFACTDRERS  OF 

Grand,   Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 
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^PIAKO-FORTES. 


— AT    THE — 
Great  Universal  Elxllibitiou  at  Paris,  iu  1855, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded   to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUAKE  PTANO- 
FOIiTES,  by  a  Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  geutleuien  : 
Joseph  Helljiesberger.  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vieur.a  ;  Prof  Malevt.  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz.  Prnt'essor  of  Music 
and   Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London   Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marlote,  Member  of  the  Jury  at   the  Extiibition   in  Paris  in 
IS49  ;  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  PiMno-Forfes.  Paris;  Right 
Hon    Sir  George  t^LERCK,  President  of  the   Royal  Arademy  of 
Music,  Loudon  ;  Prof  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Brussels. 

.A.    IVIEIDJkXi 
Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piano-Forte  contrihuted 
to  the  New  York   World's   Pair  of  1S53,  and  TU'O  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 

Warerooms,  286  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

J.    C.    D.    PARKER, 

Infitruxtoi  o£  t\)t  ^iano-jFottt,  ©raan  &  J^aimons, 

3    HAYWARD     PLACE. 

J.    H.    HID  LEY, 

X^TTBLISIiEK,    OF    3VET7SIC, 
En&  Staler  iit  plusUal  ^HcIt^)an!)isc, 

SU  BROADH'AY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTEK§  ©F  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  IVo.  86  PiucUney  Street. 

ADOLPII  KIELBLOCK, 

'fmljrr  nf  tjic  ^ymm  nuJi  tinging, 

U .    S  .   H  O  T  E  I. . 
J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Klneeland  Street. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Credo  of  the  Dead. 

BY   C.   ■WEISPLOG. 

"  You,  Gentlemen,  dwellers  in  the  small  cities 
of  Protestant  states,  you  have  no  idea  what  the 
Romish  ritual  is,"  said  I  to  my  friend,  who  had 
come  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  pay  me  a 
visit :  "  Here,  here  you  must  hear  the  Catholic 
service,  in  our  lordly  Dominican  church  ;  and 
luckily  to-morrow  is  one  of  our  religious  festivals." 
"Capital!  splendid!"  cried  my  friend,  and  on 
the  morrow,  as  the  noble  bells  called  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  day,  we  walked  with  the  festively 
clad  multitude  to  the  church,  which  received  us 
beneath  its  broad  and  lofty  vaultings,  into  its 
still,  majestic  sanctuary,  with  its  flower-wreathed 
altars  and  clouds  of  incense,  which  streamed 
forth  from  the  deep  chapel  of  the  high  altar,  and 
hovered  softly  over  the  devout  multitudes.  The 
high  altar  was  splendidly  illuminated  by  wax 
lights,  and  the  choir  of  priests,  both  our  own  and 
those  from  otlier  churches,  magnificently  dressed, 
sat  on  each  side  in  the  richly  carved  stalls,  upon 
wliich  stood,  in  long  rows,  statues  of  holy  martyrs 
and  apostles,  of  the  size  of  life.  In  his  mantle, 
rich  with  gold,  stood  the  priest  who  was  to  read 
the  mass,  already  at  the  altar,  his  assistants  behind 
him.  High  mass  began  just  as  we  entered,  and 
we  heard  the  rustling  of  the  singers  in  the  organ- 
loft. 

But,  oh  horrors !  what  a  Mass  was  presented  to 
us !  It  was  the  senseless  and  tasteless  abortion 
of  some  ass  of  a  popular  music  manufacturer,  who 
rushed  into  the  lujrie  with  his  drums  as  at  a  fair, 
in  three-four  time,  and  made  of  the  solemn: 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us !  Christ,  have  mercy 
upon  us ! "  a  mere  dance  tit  for  a  village  festival. 


Struck  with  amazement  and  shame,  I  looked  at 
my  friend,  whose  eyes  in  confusion  turned  to  the 
pavement.  Now  came  the  Gloria  in  the  same 
style,  though  very  much  worse,  so  that  filled  with 
rage  I  should  have  left  the  church,  had  the  music 
alone,  and  not  the  entire  service  drawn  us  there. 
I  therefore  remained,  and  tui-ned  away  from  the 
sarcastic  look  of  my  friend,  which  met  my  eye  at 
the  Graduale,  when  a  miserable  Italian  love-song 
from  some  opera  or  other  was  given,  to  which, 
most  shamelessly,  Latin  words  had  been  adapted, 
suiting  the  music  like  a  fist  in  a  man's  eyes.  "  O 
heavens ! "  I  uttered  through  my  teeth,  "  and  this 
must  happen  exactly  to-day ! "  and  as  I  thought 
of  all  the  stuff  which  would  follow  during  this 
ivretched  mass,  my  whole  soul  was  excited  most 
unpleasantly.  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning 
completely  away  from  the  choir  and  the  musi- 
cians, from  whom  this  sacrilege  had  come,  as 
unworthy  of  another  look,  but  I  could  not  help 
looking  up  once  more,  at  the  moment  when  I 
knew  the  Credo  was  to  begin. 

To  my  astonishment  the  violinists  laid  their 
instruments  down,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  or- 
chestra, save  four  trombonists.  And  now  when 
the  priest  had  intoned  the  Credo,  the  full  choir 
began,  utterly  unaccompanied  save  by  the  four 
trombones,  the  recitation  of  the  confession  of 
faith,  in  D  major,  in  the  long-drawn  notes  of  a 
Palestrina  choral.  With  the  first  notes  of  this 
music  I  was  (illed  with  awe,  and  cold  chills  crept 
through  my  nerves,  when  in  the  long  cadence  at 
the  words:  In  unum  Deum,  the  drums  fell  in 
like  the '  rolling  of  distant  thunder.  I  seemed 
suddenly  to  find  myself  in  the  infinite  dawn  of 
the  eternal  heavens,  throughout  which  gleamed 
the  far-oflf  splendor  of  the  Almighty.  A  bright 
light  seemed  to  illumine  the  gloom  of  limitless 
space  at  the  words :  Factorem  cceli  et  terrm, 
(Maker  of  heaven  and  earth) — and  in  the  mighty 
harmonies  which  in  vast  masses  rushed  through 
the  cathedral  upon  the  awe-inspiring  thunder 
of  the  drums,  the  very  columns  trembled.  But 
when  the  words  came :  Et  in  unum  Dominum 
Jesum  Christum,  (and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ) 
— and  the  holy  name  was  but  breathed  in  the 
softest  pianissimo — then  bowed  the  heads  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  believers  involuntarily,  like  the 
field  of  grain  before  a  gentle  wind ;  and  so  it 
flowed,  and  streamed  and  moved  onward  to  the 
words :  Descendit  de  coslis  (he  descended  from 
heaven). 

Truly  that  was  the  music  of  heaven  !  and  the 
tearful,  excited  look  of  my  friend  confirmed  my 
own  conviction,  that  this  Credo  had  no  connection 
with  the  preceding  numbers  of  the  Mass,  and  was 
the  composition  of  a  totally  different  master. 

Now  the  musicians  seized  their  instruments. 


An  Andante  in  G  minor  spoke  peace  to  the  ex- 
cited soul,  with  the  sweet  flow  of  the  softly 
touched  violoncellos,  and  a  soprano  voice  sang  as 
from  the  clouds — 


Et  incarnatus  est, 
De  spiritu  sancto, 
Ex  Maria  Vii-gine, 
Et  homo  factus  est. 


And  he  became  tiesh. 
Conceived  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
By  the  Virgin  Wary, 
And  was  made  man. 


Like  the  fragrance  from  an  orange  grove  de- 
scended to  us  the  Homo  factus  est,  with  the  bless- 
ed thought  of  peace,  '  Yes,  for  us  he  became 
man!'  and  the  confidence  of  faith  softly  slum- 
bered in  dreams  of  paradise. 

Then  suddenly  the  trombones  called  us  back 
to  life,  with  their  solid  choral,  and  with  awe- 
inspiring  tune  to  bitter  pain. 


Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis. 
Sub  Pontio  Pilato 
Passus  et  sepultus  est. 


He  was  also  crucified  for  us  ; 

Under  Pontius  Pilate 

He  suffered  and  was  buried. 


In  the  softest  breath  of  deepest  sorrow  died  away 
the  last  tones.  The  final,  deepest  bass  note  of 
the  organ  also  ceased.  All  was  still,  and  our 
blood  seemed  to  stop  in  our  veins — then  arose 
like  a  whirlwind,  the  chorus,  which  announced 
the  victory  over  death  and  the  resurrection,  with 
not  an  instrument  accomjjanying,  in  mightiest 
unison  to  an  old  church  melody :  Et  resurrexit 
tertia  die  !  (And  on  the  third  day  he  rose  again.) 
A  piercing  tone  from  a  trumpet  sounded  through 
the  church  and  jubilant  rolled  the  hymn  onward, 
closing  with  a  mighty  fugue  in  three-four  time  : 
Et  vitam  venturi  sceculi,  Amen,  (And  the  life  of 
eternity  to  come.  Amen.) 

But  a  strange  feeling  almost  of  horror  seized 
the  soul  at  the  close.  For  the  comforting  tones, 
which  had  promised  a  blessed  eternity  after 
this  life,  gradually  disappeared  in  a  constantly 
diminishing  piano.  It  seemed  as  if  with  the  swift 
motions  of  disembodied  spirits,  everything  had 
withdrawn  into  the  most  distant  amd  gloomy  re- 
gions of  space.  All  the  wind  instruments  died 
away,  and  at  the  final  Amen !  Amen !  just 
breathed  out  in  choral  style,  no  accompani- 
ment was  heard  but  the  ghostlike  pizzicato  of 
the  basses  and  single  distant  pulse-like  notes  of 
the  drums. 

We  stood  as  if  enchanted ;  we  no  longer  be- 
longed to  this  life  ;  we  roamed  with  the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect  in  vita  venturi  sceculi,  and 
trembled  and  shuddered  in  awe  of  the  limitless 
sacred  art  and  truth  which  had  been  poured  out 
over  us ;  and  the  distant  depths  of  the  high  altar 
with  its  candles,  and  angels,  its  priests  and  its 
clouds  of  incense,  seemed  to  us  the  secret  places 
of  the  heaven  opened  to  us  in  its  blessedness. 
"  Yes,  that  is  the  Romish  ritual ! "  whispered  my 
friend,  "  that  is  rehgion  in  its  most  magnificent 
phase ! " 
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The  Sanctus  of  the  original  mass  passed  by  us, 
dressed  as  it  were  in  the  harlequin  jacket  of  a 
funJoving  tailor — we  saw  it  not — the  Bcnedictus 
and  Agnus  Dei,  patched  together  out  of  all  sorts 
of  reminiscences  of  silly  operatic  themes,  were 
sung  and  fiddled — we  heard  them  not.  Even 
the  ridiculous  tweedledum  of  Dona  nobis  pacem, 
(Lord,  give  us  peace  !)  was  not  able  to  tear  us 
from  the  blissful  state  into  which  that  holy  master- 
work  had  thrown  us. 

As  soon  as  mass  was  over,  I  hastened  into  the 
choir  and  asked  of  the  director  the  name  of  the 
composer  of  that  Credo.  "  It  is,"  answered  the 
poor  old  wig-block  of  a  conductor,  "  our  Father 
Medardus.  If  you  would  like  to  be  so  edified,  just 
take  the  score  home  and  read  what  he  himself 
wrote  about  this  music  upon  the  first  page." 

I  received  the  sheets,  mth  such  feelings  as  one 
takes  a  valuable  ancient  manuscript,  and  read 
what  Father  Medardus  had  written  in  Latin,  but 
could  hardly  trust  my  own  eyes.  For  what  I 
read  was  strange,  incredible  and  dismal.  Judge 
for  j'ourself,  kind  reader,  for  here  I  translate 
literally  what  the,  hand  of  Father  Medardus 
wrote  : — 

"  Anno  Domini,  in  which  I  had  been  fifteen 
j-ears  dead,  on  the  11th  of  April,  that  is  upon  the 
holy  night  of  Easter,  it  happened  that  I  escaped 
from  the  Devil,  and  sat  in  the  confessional  all 
alone  in  our  church.  The  moon  shone  through 
the  windows  upon  the  columns,  the  stone  ano-els 
and  saints,  who  all  already  slept,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance at  the  high  altar  twinkled  the  ever  burning 
lamp,  like  the  feeble  light  of  a  glow-worm.  But 
in  my  bodily  house  of  death  it  was  night  and  all 
was  gloom  within  me,  for  I  was  not  saved,  but 
one  of  the  damned  !  In  fact  I  was  dead  and  not 
yet  raised  up.  But  every  hundred  years,  once  I 
turned  myself  in  my  grave,  and  sighed,  '  Ah, 
when  cometh  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ? ' 
And  a  voice  cried,  '  Sleep,  Medardus,  the  dead 
never  rise  ! '  Then  stretched  1  my  withered  hand 
out  through  the  sunken  earth,  and  cursed  the 
Everliving,  and  felt  the  condemnation  of  eternal 
death,  which  should  seize  upon  me  when  my 
sleep  should  be  at  an  end.  Now  as  I  was  com- 
posing myself  again  to  my  hundred  years'  sleep, 
I  heard  without,  in  deep,  hollow,  terrible  tones, 
the  striking  of  midnight  high  up  in  the  church 
towers,  and  all  about  me  was,  suddenly,  life. 
Skeletons  arose  from  the  pavement  of  the  church, 
skeletons,  wondrously,  came  crowding  from  with- 
out into  the  church. 

"  The  passage-ways  were  filled.  All  the  seats 
were  also  filled.  The  marble  saints  also  awoke 
and  rubbed  sleep  from  their  eyes.  But  no  sound 
reached  the  ear;  not  a  breath  was  heard — I 
heard  nothing  save  the  beating  of  my  own  heart. 
Now  the  organ  gave  out  one  Ion"-,  deep  tone. 
Among  the  dead  were   Pai.esthina  and   Al- 
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"  '  What  will  ye  ?  '  I  cried.  '  Why  do  jou 
disturb  me  with  your  counterfeit  appearance  ? 
The  dead  rise  not,  and  there  is  no  life  in  the 
gloomy  waste  of  eternity.  Or  know  you  better  ? 
What  will  you  tonight  ?  Believe  ye  the  tale  of 
old,  and  therefore  seek  the  empty  grave  of  the 
master  ?  What  is  your  condition  below  in  the 
narrow  house,  what  hopes  have  ye,  what  do  ye 
await  ? ' 

"  Credo  in  unvm  Deiim,  answered  the  dead  in 
solemn    chorus,   to    which    invisible    trombones 


sounded,  and  the  drums  muttered  their  thunder, 
patrem  omnipotentem,  fiiclorem  cmli  et  terrce, 
visihilium  omnium  et  invisihiiium. 

"  I  was  as  if  changed  to  stone,  but  soon  my 
eyes  filled  with  unwonted  tears,  for  I  heard  that 
delicious  tune,  which  plunged  me  into  blessed 
dreams,  as  I  still  lived,  a  man,  when  faith  sound- 
ed within  me  like  music  from  another  world,  but 
which  I  never  was  able  to  reduce  to  notes.  Ah  ! 
and  now  of  a  sudden  it  lay  clearly  before  me 
there,  upon  the  five  lines  and  in  my  heart,  and  I 
softly  joined  in  with  the  dead  in  the  song,  and 
my  tears  flowed,  as  it  gently  breathed,  Et  in 
unrim  Dominum  Jesmn  Christum,  and  the  statues 
of  the  saints  bowed  themselves  to  earth.  I  felt 
the  dew  of  eternal  life,  which  refreshed  my  grave, 
and  was  filled  with  trust  and  confidence  even  as 
these  dead. 

"  Then  came  forward  Maria,  Mater  Dei,  and, 
softly  as  the  peaceful  waves  of  the  lake  break 
upon  the  shady  bank  and  murmur  to  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  so  flowed  the  words  down  from 
the  altar,  in  which  she  sang  of  her  holy  mission, 
until  in  the  bitter  Crucifxus  the  universal  sorrow 
awoke,  and  then  gently  died  away  in  the  funereal 
song  of  the  Sepnltus  est.     All  was  as  dead. 

'■  Immovably  fixed  were  the  eyes  of  the  skel- 
etons upon  the  earth.  Nothing  stirred,  save  far 
up  the  vaulting  the  pendulum  of  the  clock,  which 
measured  by  seconds  existence  and  non-existence. 
Christus  lay  in  the  tomb,  and  T  felt  how  I  had 
turned  in  my  own,  and  that  soon  a  voice  would 
cry :  '  Sleep.  Medardus,  the  dead  rise  not ! ' 

"  Without,  the  cock  crowed.  From  the  tower 
came  the  sound  of  the  clock  striking,  one.  The 
stone  images  of  the  saints  moved,  arose  and  sang 
in  unison  :  Et  resurrexit  tertid  die.  The  trumpets 
sounded,  and  all  lived  and  sang  in  infinite  jubilee, 
and  I  also  sprang  from  my  grave,  and  shouted 
with  joy  :  '  The  dead  do  arise,  and  thou  art  saved, 
Medardus  I ' 

"  But  whjn  they  reached  the  words :  Et  ilerum 
venturus  est,  the  skeletons  raised  their  heads  and 
the  empty  eye-sockets  looked  toward  heaven, 
whence  came  in  tones  of  thunder.  Cum  gloria ; 
and  at  the  words  :  Expecto  resurreciionem  mor- 
tuorum,  all,  with  their  skeleton  right  hands  upon 
the  breast,  looked  with  longing  eyes  above,  and 
suddenly,  filled  with  the  hope  of  that  eternal  life, 
the  countless  multitude  burst  into  the  joyous 
fugue :  Et  vitam  venturi  scecidi,  and  with  the  last 
comforting  Amen,  vanished  from  my  sight. 

"  But  I  fled  from  my  grave,  and  rushing  diago- 
nally through  the  cloisters,  ascended  the  stone 
stairway  up  and  up  even  into  the  heavens.  And 
now  there  sits  the  pious,  the  blessed  Medardus, 
and  places  upon  the  five  lines  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  that  wherein  he  liveth  now  and  forever. 
He  trembles  with  both  terror  and  joy,  that  the 
end  is  so  near,  and  earthly  food  disgusts  him, 
for  the  end  is  near ;  and  when  the  end  comes  he 
will  lay  him  down  to  rest;  no  more  will  he 
turn  himself  in  his  grave  each  hundred  years, 
but  peacefully  sleep  until  he  hears  the  call : 
'  Medardus,  awake  to  the  life  of  eternity  to 
come ! ' " 

When  I  returned  the  score  to  the  music  direc- 
tor, and  asked  after  Father  Medardus,  the  short 
answer  was  :  "  He  died  immediately  after  finish- 
ing the  Credo.  He  was  a  good  musician,  but 
had  been  crazy  for  fifteen  years." 


(From  the  Loodou  Musical  World.) 

Second  Letter  from  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

The  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 


The  First  Day — Beethoven's  Overture,   Op.  V2A.^The 
"  Consceratloyi  of  the  House'' ^The  '■'  Messiah." 

The  first  day  presented  us  with  Beethoven's 
fugued  overture,  and  the  Messiah.  1  am  not  one 
of  those  who  assert  that  there  ought  ne\er  to  be 
a  musical  festival  without  a  work  by  Beethoven ; 
but  if  one  i.>  to  be  given,  then  we  ought  to  have 
the  right  work  in  the  right  place.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however  (and,  also,  in  the  case  of  many 
other  of  the  pieces  at  this  year's  festival),  it 
appeared  as  if  there  was  a  wish  lo  have  onl}-  the 
name.'i  of  certain  composers  in  the  programme,  no 
matter  whether  the  authors  or  the  public  were 
benefitted  by  the  compositions  themselves.  We 
know  that  Beethoven  wrote  the  above  o^■ertuI•e  in 
the  "  Handelian  style,"  as  far  as  he  could  and 
wouH  write  in  any  other  style  than  his  own — at 
any  rate,  there  is  no  other  orchestral  work  by  him 
in  which  the  inspired  and  inspiring  creatine  power 
of  that  great  m.an  stands  more  in  the  background 
than  in  this  one — there  is  no  other  calculated  to 
produce  less  impression  upon  a  large  and  mixed 
audience.  ■  Perhaps  there  would  not  be  much  to 
urge  against  it  if  it  were  placed  before  one  of 
Handel's  oratoi'ios,  of  which  it  was  con.sidered  no 
longer  possible  to  give  the  sinfonia;  but  as  the 
overture  to  the  Alessiah  was  (with  justice)  given, 
it  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing  to  play,  one  after 
the  othei',  two  ovei-tures  of  similar  form,  and  if  it 
was  not  thought  fit  to  give  some  other  work  by 
Beethoven,  the  better  course  would  have  been  to 
give  none  at  all.  The  execution  of  the  o^'erture 
was,  at  tlie  beginning,  tolerably  good  ;  but  Liszt 
took  the  fugued  allegro  in  such  an  enormously 
quick  tempo,  tliat  nothing  intelligible  could  be 
made  of  it.  It  is  possible  that  with  a  small 
orchestra,  and  with  a-  close  arrangement  of  the 
performers,  the  execution  of  the  work  may  be 
clear  with  such  a  tempo — although  its  character 
must  always  sufler — but  with  such  a  mass  of 
violins,  and  with  an  arrangement  of  the  places 
where  the  executants  at  the  back  were  so  far  from 
those  in  front,  the  elfect  could  not  be  good.  The 
performance  was  one  long  jvmiblc,  in  which  the 
principal  theme,  like  a  sunbeam  from  behind 
autumnal  clouds,  glanced  forth  here  and  there, 
and  in  which  everything  else  was  overpowered  by 
the  playing  of  four  sturdy  trumpeters,  who  sent 
forth  their  quavers  as  though  they  wanted  to 
take  the  Malakoflf  by  storm.  The  work,  conse- 
quently, passed  over  almost  without  producing 
the  slightest  impression  —  but  then  Beethoven 
had  been  duly  represented.  What  more  could 
you  desire  V 

The  selection  of  the  3Iessinh  needs,  assuredly, 
no  apology:  it  is  of  all  Handel's  works  that  which 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  magnificent  cho- 
ruses, and  of  beautiful  soli  as  well.  But  it  is  ■ 
rather  an  easy  selection,  and  one  of  Handel's 
other  works,  such,  for  instance,  as  Deborah, 
Joshua,  Solomon,  or  Jephtha,  not  so  fi'cquently 
pertbrmed  and  less  known  to  the  public,  wouM, 
perhaps,  have  been  preferable.  1  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean,  by  this,  to  express  any  dissatisfaction. 
I  have  not  yet  got  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  airs 
"  rcc|uire  the  accompaniment  of  the  triangle  and 
cymbals  in  order  not  to  send  the  audience  to 
sleep,  and  that  they  belong  properly  to  the  style 
of  low  comedy,"  or  "  that  the  whole  work  resem- 
bles the  continuous  tramp  of  an  elephant."  But 
still  I  am  not  so  blind  as  to  tiill  down  on  my  knees 
before  each  separate  piece,  and  to  consider  every 
antiquated  passage  admirable.  Side  by  side  with 
many  of  the  most  magnificent,  most  profoundly 
felt  and  most  popular  effbrts,  the  Messiah  con- 
tains a  number  of  pieces  belonging  only  too  much 
to  the  time  when  they  were  wi'itten,  ivithout 
making  up  for  this  by  aught  that  is  everlastingly 
beautiful ;  these  pieces  ought  to  be  omitted,  so  tar 
as  they  can  be  omitted,  without  marring  tlie  effect 
of  the  whole  work.  This  is  done  everywliere, 
even  in  England,  where  the  Messiah  constitutes, 
properly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  established 
religion.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  heard 
the  Messiah  at  the  grand  rehearsal  at  Aix-la- 
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Chapelle,  almost  without  a  single  omission.  It  is 
true  tliat,  at  tlie  public  performance,  this  was 
altered — but  tor  the  worse. 

With  the  exi.'eption  of  a  few  movements,  indeed,  | 
almost  of  a  i'uw  passages,  Liszt  conducted  the 
Men^iah  with  the  (^alni  of  a  Stoic,  boldly  looking 
death,  or  what  is  much  worse,  ennui  in  the  face. 
"  Cool  to  his  very  heart,"  as  one  of  my  most  lovely 
fair  young  friends  is  in  the  habit  of  saying.  I 
believe  that  the  only  pleasure  he  experienced  was 
a  little  sentiment  of  spiteful  delight  at  those 
passages  in  which  tlie  periwig  style  stands  forih 
more  or  less  undisguisedly.  Convinced,  as  he 
well  might  be,  considering  how-  universally  the 
work  is  known,  that  it  would  "  go"  almost  by 
itself,  he  let  it  go — only  not  sufficiently,  for  his 
induence  had  a  disturbing  effect,  and  the  most 
unknown  musical-director  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable to  him  at  the  conductor's  stand.  \V'e 
know  what  a  deadening  influence  the  manifest 
indilference  of  a  conductor  has,  especially  on  the 
orchestra  and  chorus;  the  solo  singers,  whose 
personal  pride  is  concerned,  are,  naturally,  less 
affected  by  it.  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
important  remark  made  by  Liszt  to  ihe  orchestra, 
which,  consequentiy.  accompanied  with  tolerable 
correctness,  but  without  the  slightest  delicacy  or 
perception.  The  chorases,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  were  admirably  drilled,  and  the 
unsteadiness,  which  was  hei'e  and  there  apparent, 
was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Liszt  sometimes 
attempted  the  modern  system  of  drawing  out  and 
hurrying  the  time  in  one  and  the  same  piece, 
little  as  this  is  suited  to  Ilandel,  and  little  as  his 
magnificently  planned  music  needs  such  petty 
helps  in  order  to  produce  its  proper  effect.  On 
account  of  the  generally  undecided  and  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  Liszt  gives  the  time,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  choruses  was  frequently  not 
sure,  while  grave  faults  were  committed  by  the 
orchestra.  In  several  of  the  pieces,  indeed,  the 
conductor  himself  appeared  not  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  tempo,  and  one  bar  or  more 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  matters 
into  regular  working  order.  Liszt  often  resembles 
a  rider  who,  after  having  for  a  long  period  given 
his  horse  the  rein,  suddenly,  and  without  any 
previous  notice,  applies  the  spur,  or,  in  the  niidst 
of  the  most  rapid  gallop,  endeavors  all  at  once  to 
bring  the  animal  to  a  standstill.  These  are 
dangerous  experiments,  and  it  is  always  a  lucky 
chance  when  they  do  not  end  badly. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  execution  was 
not  positively  bad — but  it  wanted  spirit,  energy, 
and  exactitude.  The  choruses,  '•  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God"  and  "  All  we  like  sheep,"  went 
admirably;  on  the  other  hand,  those  raagniflcent 
pie  es.  '•  Lift  up  your  heads"  and  the  "  Hallelujah," 
were  partially  spoiled  by  caprice,  while  not  one 
of  the  other  pieces  went  with  that  freshness,  live- 
liness, and  clearness  it  ought  to  have  done.  The 
fact  is,  Liszt  does  not  like  this  music — that  is  an 
affair  he  must  settle  with  himself — but  if  he  does 
not  choose  to  devote  himself  to  it,  or  if,  perhaps, 
he  is  not  properly  acquainted  with  it,  he  should 
not  undertake  to  conduct  it. 

But  now,  to  come  to  the  solo  singers.  I  will 
begin  with  Ilerr  Dalle  Asfe,  of  Darmstadt.  He 
was  to  have  sung  the  bass  rau.sic,  and  acquitted 
himself  well  at  rehearsals.  His  voice  is  especially 
strong  and  agreeable  in  the  middle  notes,  and, 
though  in  many  passages  he  appeared  deficient  in 
anything  like  a  full  comprehension  of  the  music, 
the  sensible,  powerful  manner  in  which  he  sang 
other  portions  produced  an  excellent  impression. 
I  must  here,  by  anticipation,  mention  that  Ilerr 
Dalle  Aste  sang  the  part  of  the  Harper  in  Schu- 
mann's composition  admirably,  and  especially  in 
the  ballad  "  Die  drei  Lieder,"  displayed  true 
dramatic  oonception.  This  renders  it  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  he  took  no  part  on  the 
evenings  of  the  festival  it.self.  After  his  first 
recitative,  "a  sudden  hoarseness"  prevented  him 
from  continuing;  he  omitted  all  the  airs,  and 
joined  only  in  the  pieces  for  four  voices.  The 
sudden  hoarseness  of  spoilt  singers,  the  sudden 
fainting  fits  of  sensitive  ladies,  and  the  sudden 
pecuniary  embarrassments  ot'cheimlier.<  Winr/uxlrie 
are  things  which  defy  analysis.  But  the  iVe.^siali 
suffered    as    severely    from   these    unintentional 


omissions  as  it  did  from  non-omissions  whidi  were 
intentional. 

An  amiable  lUlelkinte  from  Amsterdam,  whose 
name  was  not  communicated  to  us  (but  I  know  it 
for  all  that)  sang  the  alto  part.  I  am  prejudiced 
in  her  favor,  for  she  sang  last  year  in  her  native 
town  the  mezzo  soprano  ,s-o/i  in  my  Zerxloruii(j 
Jermalems  really  very  beautifully,  and  with  the 
truest  feeling.  The  airs  of  the  Alesxinh  are  not 
favorable  for  her  voice,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
she  appeared  somewhat  embarrassed  in  the  new 
world  around  her.  Her  excellent  musical  educa- 
tion was,  however,  constantly  apparent,  and  her 
task  was  not  always  quite  so  easy  as  it  looked. 

Ilerr  Schneider  has  long  gained  the  sympathies 
of  the  Rhlnelanders,  having  sung  (with  Jenny 
Lind)  two  years  ago,  at  Diisseldorf,  in  the  Cre<i- 
tinn,  and,  last  year,  at  the  same  place,  in  Elijah. 
He  is  a  real  lyrical  tenor.  His  beautiful,  soft,  and 
yet  powerful  voice,  especially  qualify  him  for  songs 
which  are  '■  frisch,  fromm.  frohlich,  frei,"*  besides 
possessing  many  other  qualities  not  mentioned  in 
the  proverb.  The  tenor  part  in  the  Messiah  is 
less  suited  for  him  than  that  in  the  other  works 
just  mentioned.  He  sang  very  beautifully  the 
recitative :  "  Comfort  ye  my  people,"  and  was, 
likewise,  most  successful  in  many  parts  of  the  air: 
"  Every  valley."  The  air,  "  Thou  didst  break 
them,"  requires,  however,  rather  the  peculiar 
voice  of  the  so-called  baryton-tenor,  and  although 
Ilerr  Schneider's  braimra  is  thoroughly  good  and 
correct,  yet  he  cannot  treat  Handel's  passages, 
some  of  which  are  difficult,  with  sufficient  freedom, 
in  order  to  impart  character  to  them,  as  the  great 
vocal  artists  of  the  18th  century  undoubtedly 
knew  how  to  do.  In  such  instances  I  should  by- 
no  means-  look  upon  it  as  a  crime,  if  the  singer 
endeavored  to  simplify  many  of  these  figures  and 
adapt  them  to  his  powers,  for  it  is  very  certain 
that  these  passages  do  not  con.stitute  the  essence 
of  Handel's  music. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  have  now 
to  speak  of  IMadame  von  Milde  of  Weimar,  and, 
in  order  not  to  diminish  that  pleasure,  the  pleasure 
of  unqualified  praise,  I  will,  in  accordance  with 
truth,  hasten  to  observe,  that  the  so-called  (juartet 
went,  on  the  whole,  rather  badly,  and,  at  times, 
with  a  total  absence  of  co-opei'ation.  But  Herr 
Dalle  Aste  was  hoarse,  and  the  general  reheai'sals 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day.  These 
quartets  are  properly  choruses.  Enough  about 
them. 

iMadame  von  Milde,  Grand-Ducal  chamber 
singer,  from  Weimar,  belongs  to  those  artists 
whose  talent  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  their 
reputation — only  in  her  case  we  find  the  rare  fact 
of  a  person's  possessing  immeasurably  more  talent 
than  reputation,  I  do  not  begrudge  Liszt  the 
possession  of  her  in  his  theatre  at  Weimar,  and 
that  is  a  strong  proof  how  well  disposed  I  am 
towards  him,  in  spite  of  all  my  fault-finding, 
present  and  future.  Madame  von  Milde  is  a  true 
German  singer  in  the  sense  in  which  the  best 
musical  patriots  undei-stand  the  expression.  She 
possesses  a  most  admirable  method ;  the  develop- 
ment of  her  voice,  her  intonation  and  her  pro- 
nunciation are  blameless,  and,  in  addition,  she 
has  that  gift  of  Heaven,  which  no  education  can 
bestow,  a  beautiful  and  peculiarly  touching  voice, 
warm  feeling,  and  profound  conception.  The 
resplendent  recitative :  "  And  there  were  shep- 
herds," at  once  won  every  heart  for  her.  She 
sang  the  air:  "He  shall  feed  his  flock"  in  a 
doubly  admirable  manner,  as  Liszt  took  the  lempo 
most  incredibly  slow,  while  he  took  the  arioso, 
"  Behold  and  see,"  too  fast  to  allow  the  singer  the 
necessary  development  of  tone.  "  But  thou  did'st 
not  leave  his  soul  in  hell,"  and  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,"  were  effbrts  which  must  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  most  severe  critic 
just  as  much  as  they  filled  the  layman  with  true 
delight.  That  Liszt  afterwards  allowed  Mme. 
von  Milde  to  sing  the  air,  "  If  God  be  for  us,"  in 
which  the  bassoon-solo — derived  from  IMozart,  we 
may  observe  by  the  way — appeared  to  amuse  him 
so  highly,  was  one  of  the  innumerable  musical 
sins,  ibr  which  he  has  rendered  himself  responsible 
at  this  Festival,  and  which  must  now,  doubtlessly', 
be  designated  by  his  adherents  as  so  many  heroic 
*  Fresh,  holy,  joyous,  tree. 


deeds.  But  to  Madame  von  Milde  do  I  send  my 
thanks  and  those  of  my  fri(uids  who  were  present, 
for  the  sweet  and  never-to-be-fbi'gotten  moments 
she  procured  us.  Her  tones  still  re-echo  in  my 
soul,  and  I  would  sing  hei-  praise  in  the  most 
beautiful  verses,  if  I  could  manage  to  write  any. 
She  may,  however,  be  content  with  the  success 
she  achieved  in  Aix-la- Chapelle,  for  she  took 
away  with  her  more  hearts  than  bouquets — and 
that  is  really  saying  not  a  little.  I  will,  however, 
come  to  a  conclusion,  otherwise  1  should  never 
end.  Meanwhile,  forgive  my  enthusiasm — it  is  a 
fault  into  which,  on  this  occasion,  I  shall  not  have 
many  other  opportunities  of  falling.  But  I  will  not 
promise  too  much — if  Mme.  von  Milde  only  sang 
again  on  the  third  day  I     Ferdinand  Hiller. 

An  Opera  Company  in  Court  —  Per ugini 

against  Vestvali. 

{From  the  Oiocinnati  Gazette,  .Tuly  13.) 

The  whimseys  and  peiiodical  unannableness  of 
It<alian  operatic  artists  have  become  proverbial. 
The  peculiar  power  which  enables  humanity  to 
execute  bravuras  and  cadenzas,  interpret  Bellini, 
Donizetti  and  Verdi,  or  shine  in  any  way  upon 
the  lyric  stage,  seems  to  aff'ect  the  hepatic  duct 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  it  to  overflow  in  ill- 
humor,  and  generate  the  most  unaccountable  of 
caprices.  The  peculiar  relation  between  high 
art  and  music  and  the  liver,  between  quavers 
and  c[uerulousness,  semi-breves  and  suavity,  has 
never  been  explained,  and  only  can  be  upon  the 
ground  that  the  artists  of  the  opera  regard  life 
upon  the  principle  of  Swedenboi'g's  doctrine  of 
Correspondences,  as  a  vast  diatonic  scale,  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  ascend  and  descend  as  suddenly 
and  rapidly  as  po.ssible,  dazzling  by  contrast  and 
brilliant  combinations  of  conduct,  as  of  distinct 
notes  in  their  profijssion.  A  prima  donna  who 
never  lost  her  temper  would  be  believed  a  spu- 
rious article,  and  a  prime  tenore  who  had  never 
disappointed  an  audience  would  soon  find  none 
to  hear  him.  Operatic  artists  will  have  their 
vagaries  in  spite  of  reason  and  regulation. 

Some  misunderstanding  has,  for  some  time, 
existed  between  the  members  of  the  Italian  troupe 
performing  in  our  city,  and  Signora  Vestvali ; 
and  last  Saturday  suit  was  brought  before  Escpiire 
Chidsey,  by  Signer  Perugini,  the  director  of  the 
orchestra,  against  the  fair  contralto,  tor  the  re- 
covery of  fifty  dollars,  claimed  for  services  ren- 
dered in  the  arrangement  of  music  for  her  prima 
donnashijD. 

The  magistrate's  oiEce  was  nearly  filled  with 
the  members  of  the  troupe,  nearly  all  of  whom, 
including  the  chorus,  were  summoned  as  wit- 
nesses, and  what  little  space  was  left  vacant  was 
immediately  occupied  by  curious  observers.  The 
opera  troupe  drew  so  well  that  we  do  not  think 
the  office  has  been  so  ci-owded  since  its  opening, 
and  certainly  not  by  such  parties  and  claimants 
at  law. 

There  was  the  night-haired  Leonora,  who  had 
forgotten  her  Manrico  and  his  rival,  the  hateful 
Conde  di  Luna,  in  the  effort  to  prevent  suffoca- 
tion in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  Magistrate's 
Court.  Here  Gennaro  thought  not  of  the  beauti- 
ful Lucrezia,  whose  fate  seemed  so  interwoven 
with  his ;  but  rather  of  a  place  where  he  could 
sit  at  ease.  The  delicate  and  sweet-voiced 
Amina  walked  no  longer  in  her  sleep,  but  stared 
wildly  at  the  crowd,  and  looked  as  if  her  heart 
were  singing  "  Ah  non  giun^e  "  in  silent  earnest- 
ness. Enrique  stood  near  the  magistrate,  trying 
much  more  diligently  to  gain  an  idea  of  what  was 
being  said  than  to  catch  the  glance  of  his  Maria 
dl  liohan,  all  oblivious  likewise  of  the  slain  Ri- 
cardo.  Orsini  had  found  an  antidote  to  the  poi- 
soned Canary,  and  lived  again  in  the  voluptuous 
person  of  Vestvali,  who,  though  smiling  and  amia- 
ble, frowned  ever  and  anon  upon  the  irate-look- 
ing and  moustachoed  Perugini. 

The  trial  Avas  amusing  enough,  with  its  inter- 
preters and  broken  English,  its  pure  Tuscan,  its 
o-esturcs  and  recitative  mode  of  expression,  its 
dark-eyed  cantatrices  and  perplexed  looking  men, 
its  ai-ranirement  of  artists  in  unartistie  situations, 
its  complete,  in  a  word,  Opera-in-a-Magistrate's- 
office  appearance. 
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The  trial  occupied  more  than  two  hours,  and 
appeared  very  interesting  to  the  spectators,  but 
finally  terminated  in  favor  of  Vestvali,  who, 
highly  delighted  with  the  result,  kissed  her  white- 
gloved  hand  to  the  magistrate,  in  token  of  her 
appreciation  of  American  justice,  and'  murmur- 
ing, "  Giorno  felice,  giorno  felice  !"  sv/ept  i^roud- 
\y  and  haughtily  away. 

Perugini  twisted  his  moustache,  and  endeavored 
.  to  be  resigned,  though  a  "  diavola  .'"  hissed  out  of 
his  lips.  Setti  looked  calmly  and  stoically  at  the 
retiring  crowd.  Maccaferri,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
devotee  at  Vestvali's  shrine,  gazed  after  her 
retreating  form,  and  clasping  his  hands  together, 
uttered,  "  Ah,  mia  Giulietia"  in  imitation  of  the 
commanding  contralto  in  the  tomb  scene  of  the 
opera.  Cairoli  drew  a  long  breath,  and  pressed 
her  perfumed  handkerchief  to  her  moistened  brow. 
Caranti,  lost  in  wonderment  at  all  that  had  passed 
before  her,  essayed  to  speak,  but  in  her  bewilder- 
ment burst  into  a  clear,  silvery  soprano,  ascended 
the  gamut,  and  closed  with  a  run  and  roulade, 
before  she  was  aware  of  what  she  had  been  doing. 

The  magistrate  and  the  remaining  spectators 
clapped  their  hands.  Caranti  blushed,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  troupe  hurried  from  the  office. 

The  dust,  the  prose  of  the  magistrate's  court 
again  was  %i3ible — the  soft  speech  of  the  Italians 
was  heard  no  more — the  robes  of  Leonora  and 
Amina  no  longer  rustled  in  the  pauses  of  legal 
proeerlure — the  presiding  dignitary  arose,  and 
though  the  sweet  nofes  of  Caranti's  voice  still 
echoed  in  the  sanctuary,  the  sunbeams  had  glided 
from  the  floor,  and  the  opera  was  over. 


First  and  Second  Fiddles. — Wlio  has  not 
noticed  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
fiddler  of  an  orchestra  ?  One  is  all  life,  spirit, 
energy.  Now  waving  his  bow  in  the  air,  he 
silently  guides  the  harmony,  now  rapidly  tapping 
on  the  rest-board  he  hurries  its  movement,  or, 
again,  bringing  the  violin  to  his  shoulder  he  takes 
the  leading  melody ;  and  high  above  the  crash  of 
sound,  the  wild  concord  of  a  hundred  instruments, 
you  hear  shrieking  along  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
first  fiddle.  He  is  an  enthusiast — he  stamps  his 
foot,  wags  his  head,  beats  time  with  mad  energy, 
enters  heart  and  soul  into  the  music — and  all 
because  he  is  the  leader,  and  plays  the  first  fiddle. 

Seated  by  his  side,  but  upon  a  lower  chair  with 
a  lower  music-rest  before  him,  is  a  patient  man, 
who  saws  meekly  on  the  cat-gut.  He  never 
glances  wildly  heavenward  like  the  leader,  never 
allows  his  facile  hand  to  run  off  in  roulades  of 
melody,  never  wags  his  head  or  stamps  his  foot, 
but  steadily  and  honestly  he  pours  an  undercur- 
rent of  harmony  into  the  music,  which  no  one 
hears  or  cares  for,  no  one  credits  to  him,  but 
without  which  the  orchestra  would  be  lame  indeed. 
With  his  eye  fixed  on  the  notes,  he  draws  the 
bow  with  diligence  and  not  with  enthusiasm,  he 
sees  before  him  ttot  the  inspiration  of  a  master, 
but  with  each  quaver,  he  earns  so  much  bread- 
and-butter  for  his  family.  Perhaps  he  sometimes 
ciphers_  up  what  fraction  of  a  mill  a  single  note 
may  bring  him. 

And  yet  it  is  possible  that  this  same  man,  now 
so  tame  and  spiritless,  so  very  like  an  automation 
in  his  place,  may  have  all  tiie  genius  and  fire  of 
the  leader— but  alas,  he  plays  second  fiddle. 

All  this  bit  of  moralizing  passed  through  our 
mind,  and  partly  through  our  lips,  the  other'night, 
while  listening  to  an  orchestra  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  a  Strauss  quadrille,  but  human 
nature  acts  on  principles  which  do  not  vary  with 
each  particular  occupation,  and  no  man  can  fulh' 
develop  his  power — if  he  has  any — while  playino- 
second  fiddle.  More  or  less,  we  all  live  for 
applause,  for  notoriety,  for  reputation  of  talent, 
skill,  genius,  wealth.  The  soul  whose  light  is  hid 
beneath  a  bushel,  its  powers  cramped  by  inferior 
position,  living  in  a  constant  consciousness  of 
second-rate  importance,  is  but  half  itself  It  loses 
the  fire  of  sympathy  with  lookers-on,  feels  that  it 
is  irresponsible  for  the  grand  result ;  and  settlin"- 
to  the  axiom  "  act  well  your  pai-t,"  loses  all  hope 
of  acting  in  the  future  a  better  and  nobler  part. 
But  with  this  feeling  of  inferiority  comes  the 
consolation  of  a  sense  of  justice;  all  cannot  be 


first  fiddles,  there  is  no  equality  in  this  varying 
world — it  would  be  a  world  of  stupid  sameness  if 
it  were  so — and  so  the  first  fiddle  is  left  to  beat 
the  air  in  all  his  greatness.  But  Heaven  pities 
the  second  fiddlers. 


Vocalization. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  struck  in  reading  the  ac- 
count of  the  Music  School  at  Rending  in  your  num- 
ber of  July  25th,  with  the  terms  in  which  your  cor- 
respondent defines  the  art  of  sinking,  and  as  I  believe 
it  to  be  quite  erroneous  and  calculated  to  mislead,  I 
am  induced  to  say  as  much  in  your  columns.  The 
passage  reads  thus : 

People  talk  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  method  of 
vocalization,  as  though  there  were  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  German,  Italian  and  English  meth- 
ods. If  the  organs  of  the  human  voice  differed  in 
different  countries,  there  might  be  some  foundation 
for  such  a  noiion.  But  economy  of  breath,  the 
utterance  of  pure  tones,  the  infusion  of  feeling  into 
musical  phrases — these  points  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  in  all  schools,  and  a  good  teacher  among  the 
Hottentots  or  Tartars,  would  be  led  by  merest 
common  sense  to  adopt  the  same  course  of  instruction 
with  Garcia  or  the  first  instructor  in  Rome. 

That  is,  because  the  organs  of  the  voice  are  much 
the  s.ime  in  all  countries,  common  sense  will  lead 
good  teachers  everywhere  to  use  the  same  method 
with  Garcia  or  the  best  masters  in  Rome.  With  all 
due  deference  to  your  correspondent  we  must  declare 
this  conclusion  a  non  sequilur.  Different  departments 
of  Art  are  found  to  flourish  for  reasons  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  define,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  same  remark  may  he  made  of  trades, 
and  indeed  of  every  form  of  human  ingenuity. 
With  the  Italians  the  art  of  singing  is  a  tradition. 
One  might  as  well  try  to  define  the  charm  of  the 
piano  music  of  Chopin  when  executed  by  one  who 
has  the  tradition  of  its  exceeding  beauty,  as  to  put  in 
set  terms  the  Italian  method  of  singing  so  that  a 
German  or  American  teacher  in  Leipzig  or  Reading 
could  practice  it  with  entire  success.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  class  singing  at  Reading  was  in  some  respects 
better  than  that  which  your  correspondent  had  heard 
at  Leipzig  or  Berlin,  for  the  reason  that  American 
voices  are  better  than  German.  But  a  better  stand- 
ard of  comparison  would  have  been  a  class  of 
Italians,  such  as  may  be  found  at  the  theatre  of 
almost  every  town  in  Italj'.  The  art  of  singing  with 
the  best  method  is  not  easily  acquired.  Even  with 
the  greatest  aptitude  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  who  must  have  a  faculty  of  selecting  what 
is  good  from  momi  teachers  and  examples,  it  is  a 
work  of  years  and  of  great  difficulties  which  students 
should  not  be  taught  to  underrate.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  excellence  in  at  least  this  department 
of  Art.  X. 

Pusirial  djDiniesjjcndeniif. 

Berlin,  July  1. — Between  April  and  July 
occur  the  "  star "  engagements  ( Gastspiele)  at 
the  Koyal  Opera.  Herr  Duschnitz,  from 
Vienna,  exhibited  a  barytone  of  good  compass, 
but  its  sound  in  almost  all  its  registers  was  hoarse 
and  muffled,  and  disfigured  by  too  frequent  appli- 
cation of  the  tremolo.  Intonation  and  enuncia- 
tion too  were  faulty.  In  all  the  finer  shadings 
the  organ  showed  itself  refractory,  so  that  he 
only  suqirised  his  audience  by  ill-proportioned 
outlay  of  material  power.  The  e.xecution  of  the 
ensembles  in  Lucia,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of 
Ashton,  especially  of  the  beautiful  sextet  in  the 
second  act,  lacked  symmetry,  fluidity  and  clear- 
ness ;  nor  was  the  orchestra  satisfactory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  charmingly  played  harp  solo  by 
Herr  Geimm. 


In  Oberon  Fratilein  Stork,  from  Brunswick, 
was  the  star.  In  impassioned  passages  her  voice, 
only  effective  in  its  middle  tones,  lacks  the  requi- 
site volubility ;  in  the  elegiac  style  you  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  unpleasant  thickness  of  her  tone  ; 
only  in  the  ensemble,  where  there  is  a  mingling 
of  tone-colors,  was  she  through  her  good  intona- 
tion more  effective,  and  she  shared  in  the  success 
of  the  fresh  quartet  with  Fraiilein  TrieTsch 
and  Herren  Krause  and  Pfistee;  the  latter 
gentleman  may  count  Sir  Huon  among  his  best 
roles.  Herr  Mantius  sang  the  ever  youthful 
part  of  Oberon.  The  Koyal  Kapelle  supported 
the  whole  most  admirably;  the  fiery  rendering 
of  the  overture  was  loudly  applauded. 

Rossini's  "  Tell "  is  the  most  brilliant  mani- 
festation which  the  composer  could  have  given 
of  himself,  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  common  to 
complain  about  the  frivolous  lightness  of  his  melo- 
dies, about  the  poverty  of  his  dramatic  expression 
and  the  untruthfulness  of  his  musical  situations  ; 
nay,  when  he  was  accused  of  too  quickly  and 
easily  won  triumphs.  None  but  a  genius  only 
second  to  Mozart  could,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
scarcely  five  years'  residence  in  Paris,  develop 
such  traits,  giving  the  most  shining  proofs  of  ear- 
nest study  of  the  classic  opera.  AH  that  appeared 
already  in  the  germ  in  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth," 
is  here  developed  in  the  most  harmonions  and 
beautiful  manner.  The  Southern  glow  and  full- 
ness of  the  melodies  does  not  stand  out  by  itself, 
but  presents  at  the  same  time  declamatory  pathos 
and  dramatijp  description,  supported  by  an  ex- 
tremely careful  instrumentation  borrowed  fi-om 
the  finest  soil  of  the  French  school.  Rossini 
touched  especially  upon  the  modern  French- 
Italian  style,  with  which  Donizetti  afterwards 
connected  himself  by  his  Favorila.  We  find  the 
chief  value  of  "  Tell"  in  the  melodious  and  often 
wonderfully  contrapuntal  choruses,  which  occupy 
the  largest  part  of  the  opera.  The  performance 
was  in  many  parts  very  happy.  Arnold  is  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  Herr  Formes.  The  fine 
quality  of  his  voice  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Trio  of  the  second  and  the  Duet  of  the  first  act. 
As  usual,  unfortunately,  the  aria  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  act  was  omitted.  Herr  Radwaner 
in  the  part  of  Tell  has  acquired  a  commendable 
certainty,  even  to  some  waverings  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  act.  Fraiil.  Trietsch  sings  the 
little  part  of  Matilda  very  satisfactorily  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Mine.  Boetticher  (Ge- 
mung).  Herr  BosT,  as  Melchthal,  should  avoid 
a  too  strong  and  almost  buffo-like  delivery.  The 
choruses  went  grandly  throughout,  especially  in 
the  thrilling  finale  of  the  second  act ;  and  still 
higher  praise  belongs  to  the  Kapelle,  who  were 
warmly  applauded  after  their  spirited  performance 
of  the  overture. 

An  old  opera  by  Herold,  Der  Zweikampf  (The 
Duel),  was  revived.  It  has  fresh,  easy  melodies, 
and  variety  of  motives.  In  technical  treatment 
and  instrumentation  the  composer  leans  to  the 
Italians,  particularly  to  Rossini,  whose  crescendi 
he  is  very  fond  of  using.  He  had  not  the  gift  to 
produce  something  new,  but  he  has  produced 
something  interesting ;  and  his  graceful  treatment 
of  the  voice  parts,  with  always  discreet  accompa- 
niment, may  well  be  a  model  in  our  day  of  seek- 
ing for  effect.  A  "  star "  from  Vienna,  Herr 
Wolff,  sang  the  part  of  Cantarelli.  His  agree- 
able tenor,  reaching  with  the  head  voice,  which 
he  too  frequently  uses,  to  the  high  d,  has  more 
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tencJerness  than  fullness,  flexibility  and  facility  ; 
occasionally  his  delivery  is  a  little  wild  and  outre. 
He  has  animation  and  fineness  as  an  actor.  He 
is  understood  to  be  engaged.  Herr  Hoffmann 
on  the  oontary  knew  not  how,  either  in  bearing 
or  in  voice,  to  represent  the  nobility,  which  even 
musically  distinguishes  the  part  of  Mergy.  Herr 
Salomon  made  the  part  of  Bramarbas  de  Coni- 
minge  effective ;  Frl.  Trietsch  distinguished 
hei-self  in  her  part  of  Queen,  mostly  written  with 
reference  to  the  ensemble ;  Frl.  Baur,  a  very 
agreeable  representative  of  Isabella,  sang  better 
than  formerly,  although  her  voice  is  not  entirely 
adequate  to  a  part  so  effective  in  the  low  notes, 
since  it  sharps  as  it  descends.  Frl.  Mandl  as 
the  hostess  was  excellent  in  the  first  part  of  the 
opera,  but  grew  hoarse  towards  the  end.  The 
ensembles  went  for  the  most  part  very  satisfac- 
torily, especially  the  choruses  in  the  first  and 
second  finale,  although  there  was  no  lack  of 
wavering  in  some  other  places.  The  Kapelle 
distinguished  themselves.  The  violin  solo  of 
Concert-master  RiES  might  have  been  more  ani- 
mated. 

The  performance  of  Mozart's  immortal  Don 
Juan  gained  new  interest  through  a  for  the  most 
part  entirely  new  cast  of  characters.  ]\Ime. 
Koester's  subhme  and  thrilling  conception  of 
Donna  Anna  has  already  been  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated. This  time,  to  be  sure,  the  representa- 
tion in  the  second  act  was  inferior  to  that  in  the 
first,  although  this  contained  moments  than  which 
none  more  sublime  can  be  imagined.  Mme. 
BoETTiCHER  (Elvira)  showed  a  remarkable 
indifference.  Frl.  Mandl's  sonorous  voice  pro- 
duced great  effect  as  Zerlina.  Herr  Pfister 
gave  Ottavio  with  measure  and  repose,  but  there 
was  a  lack  of  portamento  and  of  easy  attack  of 
the  note.  He  was  very  praiseworthy  in  the  en- 
sembles. Herr  Krause's  Leporello  is  one  of 
his  best  achievements,  only  the  humor  thereof  is 
somewhat  too  coarse.  Herr  Salomon  is  a 
chivalrous  Don  Juan,  although  a  little  demonia- 
cal. Herr  Fricke  was  new  in  the  part  of  the 
Commendatore ;  his  full,  powerful  voice  gave 
this  part  its  due  significance.  The  ensembles 
blended  admirably  ;  but  unfortunately  the  three 
trombones  in  the  church-yard  scene  were  quite 
uncertain  and  discordant. 

Signora  Angles  de  Fortuni  made  her  debut 
with  the  greatest  acceptance  as  Adina  in  Doni- 
zetti's "  Elixir  of  Love."  She  possesses  a  high 
soprano  of  singular  clearness  and  flexibility,  and 
to  the  most  ornate  technical  execution  unites  a 
manner  of  delivery  that  is  full  of  life  and  grace. 
— Mme.  Palm-Spatzer  has  appeared  as  Norma, 
and  as  Fides  in  Le  Prophile.  Her  performance 
is  rather  the  result  of  a  certain  theatre  routine 
than  of  any  intellectual  inspiration.  Her  mezzo 
soprano  voice  is  really  beautiful,  of  fiiU  character 
in  the  lower  portion,  and  gives  itself  out  well  in 
the  high  notes.  —  In  Halevy's  "Jewess,"  Herr 
Fahrenholz  appeared.  He  still  lacks  the  art 
of  delivery  and  of  declamation;  he  sino-s  the 
melody  too  drily,  since  he  strains  his  voice  too. 
much  to  make  it  heard ;  the  declamation  is  want- 
ing in  fine  polish,  and  the  accents,  although  cor- 
rectly aimed,  do  not  always  hit  the  mark.  On 
the  other  hand  the  singer  developed  the  euphony 
and  energetic  chest-height  of  his  voice  to  much 
advantage. — Besides  these  we  have  had  quite  a 
number  of  mediocre  "  stars,"  about  whom  the 
less  said  the  better. 


Stern's  GesarKj-verein  has  dedicated  a  perform- 
ance of  the  oratorio  "  Samson "  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  Handel.  This  oratorio  shows  a 
depth,  variety  and  elevation  in  its  combinations 
of  ideas,  together  with  a  wise  consistency  and 
symmetiy  alike  in  the  whole  and  in  the  single 
pieces,  which  are  truly  wonderful.  Handel's 
genius  has  made  the  ver)'  favorable  poem  serve 
him  for  a  series  of  most  splendid  musical  pieces, 
which  breath  a  true  imaginative  fervor,  and  sin- 
gle parts  of  which  reveal  such  deep,  sincere  crea- 
tive love,  that  the  hearer  is  transported  with 
ecstatic  feeling.  The  power  of  the  choruses, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rather  too  weak  alto, 
came  out  admirably,  with  nice  command  of  all 
the  shadings.  Herr  Sabbath  (Manoah),  by  his 
fine  full  organ,  and  Mme.  Leo  (Micah)  by  her 
dramatic  expression,  hiding  the  ungracious  and 
hard  qualities  of  her  colossal  organ,  take  the  first 
place. 

Beethoven's  first  Mass  has  been  performed  by 
Krigar's  Gesang-verein  in  the  somewhat  unfavor- 
able St.  Peter's  Church.  This  work  bears  an 
eminently  cheex'ful,  popular,  melodious  character, 
and  always  wins  a  sympathetic  audience  by  its 
flowing,  graceful  treatment.  Yet,  whereas  the 
master  in  the  great  Mass  in  D  seems  to  have 
surrendered  his  whole  soul  to  his  subject,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  confession  of  faith  to  find 
the  symbolical  e.xpression  of  his  own  deepest  con- 
victions won  by  long  inward  struggles  and  pro- 
bations, his  first  Mass,  and  still  more  his  only 
Oratorio:  "  Christ  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  belong 
among  his  least  perfect  works,  in  which  he  found 
no  other  expression  for  the  sacred  text  than  a 
pleasing  and  euphonious,  but,  considering  the 
subject,  a  superficial  and  profane  music*  The 
performance  evinced  care  and  earnest  zeal. — 
Some  of  Bach's  compositions,  e.xecuted  by  our 
famous  organist,  Herr  IlAtiPX,  with  surest  accu- 
racy, afforded  an  interesting  alternation. 

In  the  concert  of  Miss  Marinack,  the  most 
interesting  artistic  talents  co-operated.  The 
giver  of  the  concert,  a  teacher  highly  esteemed 
here,  played  with  her  sister  Thalberg's  Norma 
fantasia  for  two  pianos,  and  gave  in  technical 
e.xecution  full  proof  of  her  capacity  to  teach. 
The  vocal  parts  were  by  the  ladies  Herrenburg, 
Badk  and  Watson.  Miss  Watson  has  a  voice 
at  once  full-toned  a,nd  softty  beautiful,  which 
shows  already  a  good  school ;  in  an  English  song 
by  Balfe,  which  she  had  already  made  a  favorite 
here,  and  which  she  sang  with  a  great  deal  of 
soul,  she  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  audience. 
Her  SCHUNKE,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Kapelle, 
played  a  charming  horn  solo  in  his  usual  masterly 
manner,  and  the  opera-singers,  Formes  and 
Kr.^dse,  shone  in  the  delivery  of  songs. 

The  charity  concert  by  the  Royal  Dom-cholr 
gave  us  a  chance  to  hear  some  superb  pieces  of 
church  music,  especially  a  Motet  by  Palestrina, 
in  a  solemn  and  sublime  style,  that  excludes  all 
worldly  thoughts ;  while  the  Crucijixus  by  Lotti 
illustrated  the  a  capella  style  in  its  period  of 
highest  bloom.  ff 

G0Rn.\M,  Me.,  Aug.  4. — I  enclose  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  concert  given  by  the  Gorham  Mu- 
sical Association  last  evening.  I  think  you  will 
be   surprised    to   find    that    they  ventured    on 

*  We  think  maTiy  really  earnest  and  religious  lovers 
of  music  will  question  the  jx\stice  of  this  criticism,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Mass  in  C. — Ed. 


Haydn's   "Creation"   entire.      Of  course   they 
had  to  do  without  an  orchestra ;  but  Mr.  H.  S. 
Edwards  played  his  piano  with  such  spirit  and 
judgment,  that,  in  the  little  church  in  which  the 
concert  was  given,  the  want  of  it  was  less  felt. 
The  Association  has  been  in  existence  some  two 
or  three  years,  and  although  they  have  many 
accurate  solo  singers,   they  have,  as  a  society, 
turned   their   attention   to   the  choruses ;    these 
were  given  with  no  small  degree  of  courage  and 
precision.     They  had  the  good  sense  and  good 
fortune  to  secure  three  excellent  assistants  in  the 
persons  of  Miss  Cammett,  and  Messrs.  Thurs- 
ton and  Shaw  of  Portland;  precisely  as  the 
Portland   Society  has,  in  time  past,  availed  itself 
of  the  skill  and  talent  of  Miss  Anna  Stone  and 
Mr.  Arthurson.    Mrs.  Henry  Edwards  sus- 
tained the  part  of  Eve,  and  managed  her  voice 
with  taste  and  feeling.     I  happen  to  know  that 
there  were  members  of  the  Association  who  can 
read  and  render  very  creditably  all  their  several 
parts  of  the  beautiful  solos  of  the  "  Creation." 
The  concert  went  off"  with  eclat.     We  all  felt 
impressed  with  the  feeling  that  pervades  the 
whole  music,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  the 
patient   and    gentlemanly   conductor,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards, felt  it  was  successful,  for  a  first  attempt. 

gttil^W's  Jouijnal  of  JHusic. 
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Music  for  the  Million— Promenade  Concerts. 

II. 

The  experiment  of  cheap  Promenade  Concerts 
at  the  Music  Hall  last  week  was  so  far  successful, 
that  they  have  been  continued,  not  every  night, 
but  three  alternate  nights,  this  week,  and  with 
increase  of  interest  and  attendance.  This  in- 
dicates that  they  have  "  paid."  Socially,  if  not 
in  a  very  high  sense  artistically,  the  thing  com- 
mends itself.  The  concerts  have  made  many 
people  cheerful,  for  at  least  an  evening,  and  have 
done  good.  They  have  offered  in  the  dull  city 
summer  evenings  a  pleasant,  social,  rational  and 
innocent  amusement.  It  may  be  that  with  many 
the  music  has  been  but  the  secondary  attraction, 
the  pretext  and  nucleus  for  pleasant  promenading, 
sitting,  talking,  dreaming,  seeing  and  being  seen 
in  a  pleasant  place  —  a  very  quiet  and  genteel 
sort  of  Carnival,  with  music  as  the  indispensable 
enlivener.  Most  of  the  music  doubtless  has  been 
quite  good  of  its  kind.  The  half  dozen  military 
bands  have  acquitted  themselves  acceptably,  and 
each  no  doubt  has  had  its  special  coterie  of 
sympathetic  admirers. 

All  this  is  well,  but  not  well  enough.  This  has 
succeeded,  and  so  might  something  better.  First, 
there  might  be  better  progranmres,  selections  of  a 
higher  and  truer  order  of  music,  .which  should 
have  quite  as  much  variety  and  find  quite  as 
general  appreciation,  while  they  would  tend  much 
more  to  cultivate  true  taste  for  music  and  refine 
the  mind.  And  secondly,  as  a  condition  to  the 
practicability  of  such  selections,  there  might  be 
at  least  one  larger  and  more  fitly  constituted  band 
or  orchestra,  not  merely  military  in  its  character, 
but  civic;  for  Music  upon  such  occasions  should 
appear  in  her  own  proper  oflice  and  inspire  the 
sentiments  of  harmony  and  peace ;  and  warlike 
music  serves  that  end  almost  as  awkwardly  as 
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warlike  weapons  made  to  do  the  work,  unchanged, 
of  ploughs  and  pruning  hooks. 

1.  As  to  the  selections.  Any  musical  person 
who  has  listened  for  a  half  hour  to  bands  iu  the 
Music  Hall,  on  the  Common,  or  in  the  squares, 
must  have  been  forced  to  make  in  his  own  mind 
one  criticism  : — These  Instruments  are  continually 
attempting  what  it  is  not  in  their  nature  properly 
to  do.  Think  for  instance  of  an  overture,  by 
Rossini  or  by  Auber,  played  by  a  mere  military 
brass  band !  all  the  tones  brass,  all  of  one  kith 
and  kin,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts  and  what  not  of 
the  Sax-horn  family,  and  all  sophistications  by 
means  of  keys,  valves  and  pistons,  of  old-fashioned 
genuine  ti-umpets,  trombones,  &c.,  born  for  plain- 
er, sterner  work,  to  enable  them  to  imitate  and 
put  on  the  flexible  graces  of  violins,  reeds,  human 
voices !  An  overture  is  essentially  an  orchestral 
composition  ;  without  an  orchestra  it  would  not 
be ;  and  the  very  essence  of  the  kind  orchestral, 
is  that  tliere  be  contrast  and  variety  of  color  and 
of  quality  of  tone,  pastoral  reeds  and  flutes  in 
pleasant  contrast  answering  to  harsh  and  thrill- 
ing brass,  and  both  in  still  more  striking  opposi- 
tion (as  also  in  ingenious  commingling,  recon- 
ciliation, mutual  support)  with  the  violins  and 
other  strings,  which  constitute  the  intellectual, 
refined  and  soul-like  nucleus  or  '■  quartet"  of  the 
whole.  Now  what  a  coarse,  monotonous  and  awk- 
wardly ambitious  et!ect  is  produced,  when  instru- 
ments all  brass  attempt  to  do  all  this  !  No  doubt 
they  do-it  often  very  skilfully;  there  is  surprising 
virtuosity  and  smoothness  in  the  execution  of 
some  of  these  cornet-players ;  you  would  not 
suppose  they  could  do  so  much  :  but  what  do  you 
care  for  it  when  done  V  We  had  occasion  the 
other  night  to  admire  the  ease,  precision,  fluency 
and  generally  good  tune  with  which  one  of  these 
brass  bands  went  through  a  lively  overture  by 
Rossini.  To  be  sure  there  was  one  clarinet 
among  them — and  that,  as  if  to  justify  its  place 
there,  made  of  metal !  Yet  was  it  necessarily 
but  a  dull  caricature  of  the  overture,  as  any  one 
would  feel  who  heard  it,  just  before  or  after,  exe- 
cuted by  a  proper  orchestra. 

The  overtures,  however,  are  comparatively 
rare  and  exceptional  in  these  band  concerts.  It 
is  still  worse'  in  the  far  more  frequent  case  of 
"  operatic  arrangements,"  where  throats  of  brass 
are  made  to  do  the  work  at  once  of  orchestra, 
chorus,  and  dramatic  solo  voices.  In  this  way 
are  served  up  the  Trio  from  Lucrezia  Bnrr/ict,  the 
"Miserere"  from  II  Troimtore,  said  endless  pot- 
pourris from  fashionable  operas,  movements  from 
Rossini's  Stubat  Mater,  songs  by  Schubert,  two- 
part  songs  by  Mendelssohn,  &c.  &c.  Here  cor- 
nets, sa.x-horns,  valve  trumpets,  trombones,  mon- 
ster ophicleidcs,  assume  the  pereonality  of  courtly 
and  refined  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  history,  beings  of  poetry  and  pride 
and  pathos : — and  is  not  the  effect  somewhat 
ludicrous  ?  Does  it  not  recall  the  fable  of  the 
ass  who  climbed  into  his  master's  lap  because  he 
saw  the  dog  do  it  ?  In  these  tragic  solo  imper- 
sonations one  cannot  but  remark  a  peculiarly 
vulgar  and  clownish  quality  of  tone  in  these  brass 
instruments.  There  is  something  in  their  singing 
which  we  can  describe  only  by  comparing  it  to 
the  broad  Yankee  country-fied  sound  of  the  vowel 
in  syllables  like  hoio  and  rioio.  Our  sense  of 
hearing  is  affected  by  it  somewhat  as  our  sense 
of  touch  and  smell  are  by  the  handling  of  copper 
cents.     Tubas  and  cornets  may  go  through  all 


the  figures,  scales  and  cadences  of  voices  and  of 
violins  or  flutes,  but  they  cannot  deny  or  change 
their  natu7-e.  That  nature  is  a  useful  and  an 
honorable  one,  and  why  do  they  not  stick  to  it 
manfully  and  be  content  to  do  their  proper  work 
and  not  affect  to  fill  the  sphere  of  others  ?  These 
instruments  are  excellent,  as  lions,  in  their  place, 
but  they  were  never  meant  to  "  roar  you  as  it 
were  a  nightingale." — We  miglit  allude,  too,  to 
another  staple  article  in  these  "  light "  pro- 
grammes :  to  those  inexpressibly  tedious  Varia- 
tion pieces,  in  which  your  cornet  man,  red  in  the 
face,  tortures  a  poor  melody  to  death,  warbling 
and  twiddling  through  an  endless  superfluity  of 
runs  and  roulades,  destitute  of  sense  or  beauty, 
and  degrading  music  to  a  mere  mountebank  dis- 
pla}'  of  difficult  achievements. 

But  we  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  which  is:  That  every  combination  of 
musical  instruments  sounds  best  and  gives  most 
satisfaction  when  it  performs  that  kind  of  music 
which  was  originally  written  and  designed  for  it. 
Leave  overtures  to  the  orchestra.  Leave  opera 
trios  and  ensembles  to  the  opera  singers ;  leave 
Fides  to  Lagrange,  and  Lucrezia  to  Grisi,  and 
Edgardo  to  Mario,  and  let  him  not  die  perpetually 
in  brass  bands  and  hand  organs  until  we  all  grow 
sick  of  him.  The  brass  band  was  the  creation  of 
military  wants ;  let  it  discourse  martial  music. 
Those  swelling  and  heroic  marches,  with  rich, 
crackling,  startling  harmony,  and  proud,  buoyant 
rhythm ;  —  they  are  genuine,  and  your  brass 
band  never  sounds  so  nobly  as  when  it  plays  them ; 
yet  even  these,  many  of  them,  would  make  finer 
and  less  cloying  music,  were  the  band  composed 
of  reeds  as  well  as  brass,  and  were  some  of  the 
brass  instruments  suff'ered  to  retain  their  old 
legitimate  forms,  instead  of  being  emasculated 
into  clumsy  imitation  of  soft  reeds  and  flutes,  to 
sound  like  a  man  who  sings  falsetto.  We  like 
truth  of  tone ;  would  have  a  trumpet  be  true 
trumpet,  piercing,  shrill,  defiant,  jubilant,  and  not 
subdued  to  sing  a  sentimental  maiden's  part,  or 
warble  variations  like  a  flute.  —  Besides  marches, 
doubtless  there  may  be  other  forms  of  composition 
suited  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  brass  bands. 
Rich  and  solemn  strains  of  harmony,  dirges, 
hunting  pieces,  &c.  Religious  chorals,  well  ar- 
ranged and  harmonized,  have  admirable  effect 
sometimes  so  rendered.  Then  again  the  brass 
portion  of  an  orchestra,  alone  or  with  the  rest, 
contributes  wonderful  efl'ects  in  special  passages 
where  the  composer  needs  them  ;  but  all  their  spell 
is  broken,  if  they  occur  too  often.  Remember 
the  trombones  where  the  statue  speaks  in  Don 
Oiovanni,  and  how  Mozart  has  made  them  terrible 
by  keeping  them  to  that  point  in  the  background. 

The  bands  themsch'es  know  very  well  the  need 
of  alternating  and  relieving  the  monotonous  im- 
pression of  brass  music,  through  the  evening,  by 
something  of  a  finer  and  subtler  sort ;  and  accor- 
dingly most  of  them  have  the  faculty  of  transform- 
ing themselves  into  a  small  orchestra,  with  a  few 
violins,  clarinets,  &c.,  suitable  for  dances,  or  ac- 
companiment to  solos.  And  we  must  say  that 
now  and  then  a  set  of  Strauss  or  Labitzky  waltzes, 
which  we  have  heard  them  play  in  this  way,  have 
seemed  to  us  decidedly  the  best  selections  of  the 
Promenade  Concerts ;  they  are  light,  graceful, 
enlivening  and  refined,  and  withal  true,  and  with- 
out false  pretence  or  affectation,  compared  with 
operas  re-coined  into  brass,  showy  variations,  and 
the  like.     We  do  believe  the  general  audience 


enjoy  them  more.  There  is  much  beautiful  music 
in  the  waltz  form ;  it  is  at  least  genuine  ;  and,  if 
rendered  by  a  decent  orchestra,  not  by  a  brass 
band,  it  is  most  appropriate  for  such  pleasant, 
free  and  easy  gatherings. 

So  far  our  suggestions  and  criticisms  have  had 
in  view  only  the  actual  state  of  bands  and  little 
orchestras  which  minister  to  the  public  demand 
for  amusement.  Of  course,  so  long  as  we  have 
only  brass  bands,  programmes  must  be  very 
limited,  or  must  continue  to  be  made  up  in.  great 
part  of  such  questionable  and  unedifying  selections 
as  we  have  been  describing.  For  ourselves  we 
would  rather  listen  only  to  the  marches  and  the 
waltzes ;  but  these  give  hardly  sphere  enough  to 
the  musicians,  and  would  keep  the  public  out  of 
the  fashions  of  the  daj'  in  music,  which  might 
cause  some  murmuring;  they  know  the  Trooatore 
is  now  fashionable,  and  they  must  have  a  taste  of 
it,  even  from  a  cornet  band.  But  now  suppose 
we  had  a  band  of  more  complete  and  more 
composite  character,  with  contrast  of  reeds  and 
brass ;  and  still  better  an  orchestra,  of  forty, 
instead  of  a  dozen  or  sixteen  instruments :  then 
how  much  richer  we  might  make  our  programmes ! 
Let  us  think  of  that,  and  make  it  the  subject  of 
another  article. 

Mr.  TJlljian  is  on  hand  to  an.<;wer  the  inquiries, 
frequent  of  late :  What  for  next  winter  ?  what  opera'? 
what  new  stars  ?  &c.  The  .ictive  little  a^ent  came 
back  in  the  Persia,  and  announces  the  engagement 
for  four  months  of  Mme.  FitEzzOLiNi,  wlio  is  to 
appear  at  the  New  York  Academy  early  in  Septemher. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  also  engaged  M.  Gassiek,  the 
celebrated  baritone;  Labocella,  a  tenor;  Vieux- 
TEMPS,  the  violinist;  Kletzer,  acelehrated  German 
violoncellist,  and  Anscnorz,  a  chef  d'orchestre  of 
reputation  ;  also  that  the  great  French'  tenor,  Roger, 
Formes,  the  German  basso,  and  Miss  Mat,  the 
American  prima  donna,  will  be  added  to  the  compa- 
ny. Strakoscit,  with  his  troupe,  too,  it  is  supposed 
will  join  Ullman,  making  a  strong  force  for  Italian 
opera.  M.  Thalberg  is  understood  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Ullman  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  his  arrangements  with  Mr.  Lumley 
are  complete,  and  that  his  entire  opera  troupe  are  to 
come  over  to  this  country  next  year. ..  .Max  Ma- 
KETZEK  is  said  to  be  in  London,  endeavoring  to 
effect  engagements  for  Havana  and  Philadelphia 
with  Tamberlik,  Ronconi  and  Tagliafico. 

Mr.  Henry,  Squires,  the  American  tenor,  whoso 
operatic  successes  in  Italy  for  two  or  three  years 
past  have  heen  often  chronicled,  has  made  his  delnit 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre  in  London,  in  the  Trocatore, 
(sung  in  English,  we  presume.)  The  Morninj  Ad- 
vertiser of  July  16th  speaks  thus  of  him  : 

The  great  novelty  and  perh.ips  attraction  of  the 
evening  was,  however,  the  diilxit  of  an  English 
singer,  who  has  obtainid  a  Continental  celebrity,  he 
having  been  performing  these  last  four  years  with 
consiiU-ralde  sucress  in  the  Italian  theatres.  Mr. 
Henry  Squires,  the  artist  in  question,  is  a  tenor  of 
the  fir.^t  class,  with  considerable  gifts  from  nature, 
which  have  been  made  the  most  of  by  an  excellent 
artistic  education  and  practice  in  the  liest  schools. 
The  natural  quality  of  voice  is  pure  and  powerfid  ; 
perhaps  rather  of  the  head  and  throat  than  of  the 
chest,  and  it  is  not  so  sweet  as  it  is  .'■ure,  swelling  and 
perfectly  under  the  control  of  excellent  taste.  Mr. 
Squires  is  undouluedly  an  artist  of  mark,  desirous  to 
pre-erve  and  increase  a  genuine  musical  vepntaiion; 
and  if  his  general  capacity  can  he  deduced  from  his 
Hrst  performance  in  this  country,  and  of  sni'h  a  heavy 
and  trying  part  as  Manrieo,  he  will  undouhtedly  take 
excellent  rank  amongst  our  acknnwiciliied  singers. 
Th:;  tone  of  voice  is  that  of  Sims  Reeves,  and.  like 
that  great  artist,  he  owes  much  to  the  movt  diligent 
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cultivation  of  singin^^  as  an  art.  His  manner,  of 
course,  participates  in  tlie  mctlioil  set  by  tlie  ij;reat 
tenor  of  tlie  time,  Mario.  His  mere  acting;  is  not 
commensurate  with  liis  musical  expression,  but  liis 
dramatic  execution  of  the  musical  emphasis  in  the 
teniler  passions  is  very  k""''  i  ""''  '''*  style  may  be 
characterizeil  as  broad,  pure,  ami  expressive. 

In  the  first  act  he  seerneil  disturbcit  or  restrained 
by  the  anxieties  of  i(  first  appe.irancc,  and  the 
expectations  of  Ids  friends  seemed  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed. He,  however,  ji^radMally  developed  himself 
in  the  third  act;  in  the  ccieliratcd  '■  Thou'rt  mine," 
he  proved  by  bis  delicate  yet  powerful  expression,  bis 
complete  and  certain  phrasing  and  bis  dramatic 
utterance,  that  he  aimed  at  and  had  achieved  the 
hisrhest  class  of  siniriny-.  In  the  bravura  which 
follows  he  was  also  ettVciive,  and  this  act  (dosed  with 
a  stronu  demonstration  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  called 
out  at  the  close  with  a  universal  and  rjcnnine  fcelintj. 
He  was  now  safe,  and  those  who  feared  in  the  fii-st 
act,  he  would  prove  throaty  and  unequal  to  all  the 
frreat  demamls  upon  his  voice,  now  expresse  1  them- 
selves assured  of  his  success;  and  this  was  triumph- 
antly settled  by  his  fine,  strong,  pure,  and  delicious 
utterance  of  the  sons;  from  the  turret.  It  was 
voeiferously  encored,  and  the  vcrdii't  unanimously 
jjiven  in  his  favor.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  culminat- 
in'.r  point  of  bis  success.  thouL'b  he  was  perfectly 
effective  in  the  concludinj;  si-enes;  and  at  the  close, 
the  curtain  was  raised  in  order  that  the  audience 
miirht  testify  their  his^li  satisfaction  at  the  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Squires  is,  undoubtedly,  a  ^reat  acquisi- 
tion to  the  musical  stai^c,  and  if  he  sustains  the 
success  he  has  obtained  as  //  Trnvniore^  he  will 
become  a  fixed  star  in  the  musical  horizon. 

"  Seven-Octave,"  of  the  Albany  Times,  a  towns- 
man and  friend  and  boundless  believer  in  Squires, 
in  quotincr  the  above,  adds  : 

Mrs.  Kastcott  was  the  Leonora  of  the  oftera,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  nianv  years  the  former  soprano 
and  tenore  of  nur  St.  Paul's  Church  once  airain  joined 
their  beautiful  voices  on  the  same  occasion.  It  must 
have  been  a  p;reat  triumph  for  both,  but  especially 
for  Squires,  as  Mrs.  Easteott  has  been  before  a  Lon- 
don audience  for  at  least  three  seasons,  and  is  already 
an  established  favorite,  but  it  was  a  very  important 
event  to  Squires,  as  can  be  seen  bv  the  above  critique, 
which  is  no  ordinary  puff,  but  shows  that  he  had  to 
earn  his  applause  by  sueh  excellencies  as  unmistak- 
able talent,  natural  genius  and  artistic  cultivation. 

Mr.  F.  F.  MoELT.F.R,  the  accomplished  organist  of 
our  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,"  and  at  the  Old 
South  Church,  has  "  received  a  call"  from  the  music 
committee  of  Dr.  Sprague's  Church,  in  Albany,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  which  will  be  caused  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wauren's  return  to  St.  Paul's  Church.  Will  the 
Albanians  be  allowed  to  have  him  ?...  .Miss  Isa- 
bella HiNiCLEY,  the  Albany  soprano,  has  safely 
arrived  at  Florence  and  is  studying  under  the  best 
masters  in  the  city.  She  has  six  lessons  in  the  lan- 
guage and  three  in  .singing  each  week;  besides  piano, 

musical   theory,  &e Sig.  Goidi,   the  well-known 

tenor  singer  of  tlie  Italian  operas,  and  teacher  of 
singing,  formeidy  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  move 
recently  of  Springfield,  New  Haven,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  died  last  week  in  Albany,  of  consump- 
tion, and  in  poverty.  He  leaves  a  wife  (a  Boston 
lady)  and  several  children.  Sig.  Guidi  it  was  who 
"  discovered"  the  Hensler,  being  attracted  in  the 
streets  of  Springfield  by  the  rare  voice  of  the  young 
girl. 

A  correspondent  from  the  country  writes  us;  ''I 
intend  to  visit  Boston  this  Fall  for  tlie  purpose  of 
studying  mu<ic.  I  \vi-;h  to  study  the  piano,  violin 
and  harmony.  Would  you  recommend  the  '  Boston 
Music  School'  in  preference  to  the  one  in  North 
Keading."  In  reply  we  can  only  suggest  that  the 
School  at  Keading  is  held  only  in  the  summer 
months,  and  is  now  nearly  through  its  term,  while 
that  in  Boston  has  three  terms  a  year,  and  will 
commence  a  new  one  in  October;  for  further  partic- 
ulars see  advertisement  in  our  columns;  we  are  sorry 
we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  point  to  for  informa- 
tion about  the  other  school.  We  may  assure  our 
friend,  however,  that  he  will  find  excellent  teachers 
of  the  piano  and  the  violin  in  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
SciiuLTZE,  and  of  harmony  in  Mr.  Homer,  all  three 


of  whom  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  Ger- 
man course  of  study.  Each  institution  has,  of  course, 
advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  For  instance,  that  in 
the  country  village  secures  greater  concentration  and 
attention  to' the  one  main  business  of  learning  music. 
Pupils  from  the  country  spending  a  few  months  in 
a  great  city,  are  tempted  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  there  in  more  ways  than  one;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  pupils  of  the  city  school  may 
have,  especially  during  the  winter,  easy  access  to  the 
public  oratorios  and  concerts,  and  learn  much  by 
listening  to  great  works. . . .  We  hear  of  a  new  native 
candidate  for  fame  in  operatic  composition.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Stratton,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  of  whose  suc- 
cess as  leader  and  trainer  of  an  orchestra,  conductor 
of  concerts,  and  composer  of  overtures,  &c.,  our 
readers  have  been  from  time  to  time  informed,  is 
eniaged  in  the  composition  of  an  American  Tragic 
Opera,  in  three  acts.  The  libretto  was  written  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  FiTZ,  also  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  plot  is  laid  in  ManhattaVi.  1699,  and  it  is  to  be 
called  "  The  BuiTaneer."  The  first  act  is  already 
written,  and  the  author  hopes  to  complete  it,  we  are 
told,  in  two  more  months.  The  number  of  American 
operas  existing  now  in  MS.  must  be  considerable  ; 
when  will  their  latent  beauties  be  unsealed,  and 
spread  before  the  public  by  the  living  voice  ?...  .A 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  compile  a  Book 
of  Consrregational  Music,  offer  a  premium  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  the  manuscript  of  original  music, 
set  to  the  Te  Deum.  which,  in  their  judgment,  with 
competent  professional  assistance,  shall  be  deemed 
suitable  for  insertion  in  the  proposed  book.  It  must 
be  an  Anthem  in  four  vocal  parts,  with  the  score 
condensed  for  Organ  in  simple  counterpoint;  the 
treble  to  lie  between  middle  C  and  E  in  the  octave 
above  ;  no  repetition  of  words,  and  no  solo  passages  ; 
remote  or  elaborate  harmony  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
whole  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes.  Manuscripts  will 
be  received  until  the  l.'jth  of  October,  addressed  to 
either  of  the  committee,  viz:  W.  A.  Muhlenberg, 
G.  T.  Bedell,  and  G.  J.  Geer,  New  York. 

The  Promenade  Concerts  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Music  continue  "  pleasant,  popular  and 
profitable"  They  have  lost  the  singers,  Pickaneser, 
Frazer  and  Rudolphsen,  who  have  gone  on  summer 
tours,  but  have  gained  an  equal  weight  in  brave 
Amodio,  while  they  retain  Mnie.  Johannsex  and 
Miss  RiciUNGS.  Carl  Bergjianx  is  conductor  of 
the  orchestra Of  the  New  York  theatre  prom- 
enade concerts.  Burton's  experiment,  it  is  said,  has 
not  paid  ;  but  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Bourcicault  an- 
nounce theirs  in  a  form  of  startling  novelty  and 
splendor,  truly  .TuUienesque,  as  follows ; 

AflADEMY  OF  MUSTC— First  Night  nf  the  CIIOR.'VL 
OPERA —On  Mondiiv.  Angu'Jt  .3,  1857.'will  he  repi'pseiitwl  a. 
new  form  (tf  Musir.nl  Rntert;iininttn^.  pxenurt^d  bv  ONIC  IIUN- 
DI:ED  AND  TWENTY  PEKFOIIMEHS,  led  by  Solists.  ri-pre- 
S'-liting:  tile  r,:itifinal  niu.«i(^  of  ItJily.  Germ'iiny,  Fr.'inpe.  Spain, 
Scntlnnd  and  Ir<-land.  — Vocal  :  Twt'lvK  poprann*.  T\vp1vp  con- 
tniltos.  Twelve  tetiors.  Twelve  biritnne.i.  Twelve  lias.-os.  Prima 
donna.s.  Tenor,  Bas.'JO.  The  Ensli-ch,  Seoteh  and  Triph  narive 
fonir  will  he  illustrated  by  TlVO  POPULAR  DRAMATIC 
STARS  — Instninieutal :  Forty  violins,  'celiosi  and  basses; 
Eight  flute.^,  oboes,  iilarinets.  ba.sso  tns  ;  Nine  horns,  rnrnets, 
trorahHnes  ;  Three  druni.s.  A  COLOSSAL  CATHEDRAL  OR- 
GAN, Greeted  by  Henry  Erben  of  New  York  for  the  Univer.sal- 
ist  Church,  Chicaijo,  and  kindlv  lent  by  that  eom-nunity  to 
this  Management.— Condnetor,  M.  RORKRT  STOEPEL. 

The  Managertient  has  fixed  the  price  of  adniis.'^ion  as  low  as 
possible,  intending  to  base  the  enterprise  on  the  public  at 
large,  deeming  that  by  these  means  are  trnlv  developed  the 
highest  aim  and  objects  of  an  Acideniy  of  Music. 

Aduii^sioD  25  cents  :  Re.=erved  seats  50  cent.". 

If  our  readers  are  curious  to  know  what  a  "  Choral 
Opera"  may  be,  we  can  refer  them  to  the  first  night's 
programme: 

First  Act :— Overture— The  Royal  Hunt  of  Henry  TV.— The 
Miserere,  5111c,  Simon— The  Brinilisi— The  Traviata,  Mile.  Spi- 
nola.M.  Arnoldi— The  Rataplan  Chorus., 

Second  Act  :—IIeroani— National  Ballad,  Miss  Agnes  Rob- 
ertson—La  Sonnanihula,  Mile.  Spioola — Der  Kanter.  Nati(mal 
German  Quarter— Comic  Ballad.  Mr.s,  .lohn  Wood— Anvil  Cho- 
rus— Goodwood  Galop 

Fitzgerald  gives  the  following  account  of  a  some- 
what venerable  institution,  the'Philadelphia  "  Musical 
Fund  Society  " ; 


This  Society  was  instituted  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1820,  and  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  in  the  spring  of  182.3.  Its  objects  arc 
the  relief  of  distressed  musicians  and  their  families, 
and  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  proficiency  in  the 
musical  art.  The  first  is  attained  by  granting  from 
the  corporate  funds  adequate  pecuniary  provision  to 
all  musicians  members  of  the  society,  who  from  age 
or  infirmity  are  unable  to  supjiort  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  second,  giving  a  series  of  con- 
certs during  the  winter,  which  are  accessible  to  the 
public.  Tlie  members  are  arranced  in  two  classes — 
professors  and  amateurs — the  first  of  whom  only  are 
compelled  to  perform  at  the  concerts,  though  the 
latter  often  assist  them.  The  Hall  of  the  Society,  in 
Locust  street,  above  Eighth,  was  built  in  1824,  Mr. 
Strickland  beinir  the  architect.  The  principal  con- 
cert room  is  110  feet  in  length,  and  60  feet  in  width, 
and  estimated  to  scat  1,800  persons.  It  has,  on 
numerous  occasions,  contained  over  2,000.  At  the 
time  of  its  erection,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
after,  it  was  the  only  concert  room  in  America  worthy 
the  name. 


Jiftucrtis^mitiitB* 


BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

T(]R  Fifth  Term  of  the  IJnstnn  Musir;  School  will  comniPTice 
on  Mnndiy.  'he  5fh  nf  October  noxf,  at  Mercinrile  Hall. 
Tnsrmct-ion  will  be  eiveii  io  the  following  dt-parrnients  : — 
S.v.'iteni  of  Nofa'ion,  IlHrmnny,  Cnnnterpnint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
po,sicion  with  refcrpnoeto  HIusic;tl  Form  an'i  Tnatrnmentafiin, 
Yntalizatinn,  Prncfi<e  in  Oh'iru?  Slnsing,  Pi^no-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  S25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F   Raker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D  Parker,  and  \V[T,u,M*t  Schultze. 

For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No   4  Howe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 


J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

InBtruttor  of  tijt  f  iano- jFortt,  ©rgitrt  &  J^armonj, 

3    UAYWARD     PLACE. 

J.    H.    IIIDLEY, 

r>  TJ  B  L I  S  U  E  K.    OF    Ts/ITJSIC, 

g[n!i  ©taltr  in  ^Tust'tal  ptcrtfjanSise, 

544  BliOADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

BUI POK-rEKS  OF  FOKEIOBf  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

SIGNOR    AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Hesicleiici^  ]Vo.  SG  Piiickiiey  Street* 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

(ftnrlirr  nf  tljr  ^;^iitiin  ml  linging, 

U .    S  .    HOTEL,. 
PAEIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-FORTES. 


ALBERT  W.LADD&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,   Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 

PfANO-FORTES. 


— AT    THE — 
Great  Universal  Exllibltioil  at  Paris,  in  1853, 

THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded    to  u,i  for  the  BEST  S QUAKE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  ii  Jury  I'oiiipospil  of  the  following 
distinguished  gL-ntlenicn  : 
.ToSEPn  IlEI-LJlFsnEEGElt,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva-. 
tory  of  Mufir  at  Vienna  ;  Prof  IIai.e%-y.  Secretary  of  the  French 
Aeademv  of  Fine  Art.i ;  Hector  Berlioz.  Professior  of  Mu.sic 
and   Mcniher  of  ihe  Jury  of  the  London   Exhibition  ;    Prof. 
Marloye,  Member  nf  the  Jury  at  the  P^xhibition   in  Pari.s  in 
1849;  M.  lloiLEU,  Manufacturer  of  PiaDO-Forte.i.  Paris;  Right 
iron    Sir  George  Clerck,  Pre.«iJent  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Music.  Loniion  ;  Prof  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Brussels. 

Was  also  received  for  tlie  Best  Boston  Piaiio-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  ISS-S,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair. at  Boston. 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street.  Boston, 
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FIRST  PRES^IU!^  PSAIIO-FORTES. 


CHICKEBING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  followiag  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FEOM  THE 

^KZSKtlustits  danlsWe  ^ctlanu  gtssortation 

FOK  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLn  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER.  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FE05I   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


PKOM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIJ\]VOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STRKET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 
Oia.C3r.A.3Xr    :^  ■O"  IIj  3D  DE  ^t , 

"WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

@.   :^.   i^^^xjXji, 
teacher    of    music, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  IVashin^tou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRf;    &,    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign    and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  5   Broadway,  NT. 

NOVELLO'S  COLLECTIONS  OP  GLEES, 
IffADRIGALS,  PART-SONGS,  6i-c. 

IVovclBo's  GBce-Hive. 

A  Collection  of  Popular  Glees  and  IVlADRiG.\ts,  in  Vocal  Score, 

with   ad.  lib.  Accompaniment  for  Piano-forte.     Complete 

in  3  Tols.     Hand-*oniely    bound   in   clotb,  gilt  letteiing. 

Price  ^2  each  voiume. 

These  volumes  contain  eighfy-three  of  the  best  Glees  and 

M;idriKals  by  standard  anrientand  moJern  Kngli!?h  cnrnpos^rs. 

Among  thf-m  will  be  found  souie  of  the  fineft  Glees  of  Attwood, 

Calcott,  the  Earl  of  Mnrniugton,   Spofforth,  Stevens,  \\'ebbe, 

&c.     Each  Glee  and   Madrigal  is  printed  separately,  at  prices 

varying  from  4  to  12  cents  each.; 

In  One  V^dume.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  illuminated 
lettering.  Price  S2. 
This  work  consists  of  new  Glees  and  Part  Songs,  by  the  best 
modern  composers — among  orhers,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Slarf^r- 
ren,  Rimbault,  Wesley,  &C;^— with  repiints  of  some  of  the  best 
Madrigals  by  ancient  compO'^er.^.  and  Part-Songs  by  eminent 
German  composers,  set  to  English  poetry.  Eiich  Glee  and 
Part-Song  printed  separately,  at  from  4  cents  to  13  rent,^  each. 
Vocal  parts  to  the  whole  work, 25  cents  each  part :  Vocal  parts 
to  separate  Glees,  &c.,  8  <6nts  per  set. 

Oi'pljewis: 

A  Collection  of  Glees  and  Vocal  Quartettes,  by  the  most  ad- 
mired German  Composers,  with  English  poetry. 
This  collection  is  principally  for  male  voices.  Twenty-nine 
books,  each  containing  about  six  Glees,  in  separate  vocal  parts, 
with  separate  Piano-fnrte  accompaniment, have  been  putdished, 
and  the  i.'Jsue  is  continued — the  new  books  being  received  by 
J.  A.  Novello  imniedi;itely  on  their  publication  in  London. — 
Price  88  cents  each  book. 

AND     SINGING-CLASS     CIRCULAR, 

PUBLISHED  (IN  LONDON)  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 

Containing  Anthems.  Chorals  and  irymns,  or  Glees,  Madrigals 

and   Elegies,  for  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  or  more  A^oices. 

Price  3  cents  each. 

A  Monthly  Journal,  containing  original  articles  by  Edward 

Holmes,  Author  of  the  ''  Life  of  M<.zart."  &e. ;  Short  notices 

of  Singing-Classes,  Concerts,  &c.  ;  Advertisements  of  new  and 

important  Musical   l^'o^ks  ;    and,  in    addition,  three  or  four 

pages  (if  Music.     The  alternate  numbers  contain  music  with 

secular  or  .^arred  words.     Price  3  cts.  each,  or  post-free,  4  cts. 

Nos-  1 — -JS.  (Vols  I  and  TT)  bound  in  cloth,  with  Index, ..1  75 

"    49— 96.  (Vols.  Ill  and  IV)         "         ■'         ''         "  175 

"    97— 144,  (Vols.  V  and  VI)         "        "        "        "  175 

Either  Vols  3,  4,  5  or  6,  may  be  had  separately,  in  paper  covers, 

75  cents  each.     Annual  subscription  to  the  Musical  Times,  50 

cents,  post-paid. 

J.    Jl,    NOVBLLQ^ 

Sacred  Music  Store,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


MUSICAL   RECREATIONS, 

OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY.  A  Collection  of  Two-Part 
Songs,  coDsisriug  mostiy  of  Elegant  Extracts  from  the  Works 
of  Eminent  Composers,  with  English  words,  written  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  by  E.  Ives,  Jr. 

These  Two-Part  Songs  may  be  sung  by  One  or  Eifty  voices 
on  a  part,  and  are  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  Female 
Classes  in  Music.     Price  F'itty  Cents. 

Suia  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii  &  Co.  115  Washington  St. 

Piano-Forte   Instruction, 
MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE.  55  UAKCOCK  STREET. 

ATHEN.S1UM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  iiew  collection  of  Pictuies,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  Fl.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White;  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 

JOE  PPiIFTIFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION      NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE   OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

3SrO.    21    SCHOOL    STIiEET. 


C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCDLATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?=°  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  EICHARDSON'S 

nvEonsTTPiiLir 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 

A U  GU  S  T  . 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

TEARS  OF  LOTE,  (F)4 Walter  Mavnard,  25 

MINNIR  BROWN,  SutiK  and  Chorus  (F)  3.  .  .H-  P.  banks,  25 

FLORENCE  MAY,  (E  fiat)  3 E  A   Ilo.smer,  25 

NELLY  MAY,  (D|  .3 S.  Mark.'itein,  25 

1  MUST  COME  OUT  NEXT  SPRING,   MAMMA, 

( F )  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

MAMMA  \VON'T  LET  ME  MARRY  YET,  Comic, 

(B  flat)  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  (D)  3 J.  N.  Crouch,  25 

INSTEUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LAUGHING  RTLL  W;4LTZ,  (G)  3 Geo.  Bvron  Ware,  25 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  WALTZ.  (A)  4 H.  P.  Crane,  25 

VALSB  CHAUMANTR,  (Eflat)4 Sexlus  Sawtellc,  25 

LES  CLOCHES  DO  MONASTEP.E.  /D  fiat)  4.  . .  .L.  Wcly,  25 
TO  THE  COTTAGE  OF  MY  MOTHER,  No.  1,  of 

the  "  Sicnsi.f  Love,"  Vars.,  (G)4 Cb.  Grobe,  35 

EJIILY  POLKA,  (F)  3 Mrs.  Wm.  Garrett,  25 

NOCTURNE.  (A  flat)  5 J.  C.  D.  Parker,  25 

NOCTURNK,  IE)  5   A.  Loescbborn,  35 

SPANIARD'.^  SERENADE,  (Eu]inorl4 A   Jungrnann,  25 

LA  MUETTE  DE  PORTICT,  Op.  52,  (E)  7  . .  .S.  Thajberg,  75 

THOUGHTS  OF  HOME.  Galofi,  (D)4 H- P.  Crane,  25 

POLONAISE  BKILI.ANTE,  (  K  sharp)  7. .  .  J.  C.  D.  Pa.ker,  60 
THE  SHEAF.    In  Si.x  No.s.     By  Geo.  Bjron  Ware.    15o.  each. 

No.  1— L'Elisire  d'Amore,  (C)  2. 

No.  2— Flower.s  of  Spring,  (G)  2. 

No.  3— Lucrezia  Bor^iia,  (G)  2. 

No.  4 -Bells  of  the  Monastery,  (D)  2. 

No.  5—11  Trovatore,  (D|  2. 

No.  6— La  Traviata,  (F)  2. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficnlry  of  exei-ution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  .scHle  of  fi^zures.  running  from  1,  [wbiih  represents 
very  easy,']  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  ujust  difii- 
cult  niusic] 

IMSTEUCTOE  for  Beginners  on  the  OEGATT, 
for  the  formation  of  the  Legato  style  of  playing.  By  C.  H. 
RINK.     In  Two  Books,  each  SI  50. 

HOWE'S   NEW  A51ERICAN  PIANO-FORTE  SCHOOL 

without  a  Master 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  A.MER1C.4N  MELODEON  and  SERA- 
PH IN  E  without.a  Master, 50 

nOlV'E'S    NEW  AMEUICAN  GUITAR  SCHOOL  with- 
out H  Master, 50 

D^T^  Abridged  editions  of  each  of  the  above  Instruction  Books 
at  25  cents  each. 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  anlysis  of  4000  celebratej  Musical 
works.  Musical  eogrtiviiigs,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Mu.^ic, 
&c. — a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians — sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publisliers,  291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

O.    Xj.    ■V^-^^'3?I-S3:3?TS    «Ss    Go. 
(5^^^  (Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

PIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

\>  AREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Kaiidolph  Street, Chicago,  ni. 

H^^LXjET,   3D.A.'VIS    Ss    CO. 

M.iNDFACTURERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  'WasIiEiigton  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  M.'irket.) 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  li^neeland  Street. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Characteristics  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 

BY   DK.    HEUM.\.NN   ZOPFF. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  is  our 
pendant  to  Weber,*  as  a  representative  of 
the  Romantic  school.  Like  him,  of  tender  sen- 
sibilities and  delicate  feelings,  he  inclined  to  the 
feminine  and  gi-aceful. 

I  must  remark  at  the  outset  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult in  elucidating  a  mind  that  has  just  departed 
from  us,  to  distinguish  in  the  details  of  our 
judgment  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  or 
exaggerated ;  yet  I  hope,  should  any  injustice 
creep  in  here  in  spite  of  my  best  intention,  it 
■will  be  too  unessential  to  aiTect  the  accuracy  of 
the  main  impression. 

Mendelssohn,  on  account  of  his  uncommonly 
precocious  development,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
musical  wonder-child.  This,  with  his  bringing  up, 
and  his  most  careful  although  spoiling  education 
in  a  house  in  many  ways  regarded  as  the  first  in 
Berlin,  both  in  point  of  wealth,  of  taste  for  Art 
and  of  fine  tone,  could  not  be  without  a  lasting 
influence  on  a  nature  as  susceptible  as  Weber's, 
and  indeed  far  more  pliable.  This  manifested 
itself  all  too  prominently  ;  whether  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Art,  whose  representative  he  was 
called  to  be,  will  soon  be  seen. 

Truly  astonishing  and  wonderful  it  must  have 
been  to  see  with  what  deep  interest,  with  what 
technical  certainty  Mendelssohn,  a  boy  of  fifteen 
years,  directed  the  performance,  and  by  heart,  of 
the  great  Passion  of  Sebastian  Bach  in  the  Ber- 
lin Sing-Academie  !    Never  could  that  institution 

*  See  article :  "  Characteristics  of  Weber,"  in 
Nos.  2  and  3  of  this  volume. 


boast,  before  or  since,  an  epoch  of  such  brilliant 
bloom  as  then,  when  minds  like  Zeltcr,  Mendels- 
sohn, Devrient  and  Mai-x  combined  to  bring 
Bach's  plastic  art,  in  the  most  sound  and  genuine 
manner,  to  the  knowledge  and  the  recognition  of 
the  public ;  and  above  all  it  was  the  sublime 
Passion  music,  by  whose  performance  Mendels- 
sohn, by  the  side  of  Zelter,  won  for  the  Berlin 
Academy  its  noblest  triumph ;  while  Devrient 
and  Marx,  by  word  and  writing,  by  study  and 
communication,  and  the  hints  therefrom  derived 
for  the  right  representation  of  music  until  then 
scarcely  understood  at  all,  exerted  ecpial  influ- 
ence upon  hearers  and  performers.  All  whom  I 
have  heard  allude  to  it,  speak  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  of  that  time,  and  revel  mostly  in  the 
memory  of  it  even  during  excellent  performances 
of  Bach  to-day. 

Mendelssohn  did  equal  service  in  his  direction 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  and  in 
the  performance  of  the  piano  Concertos  and 
Trios  of  that  master.  He  studied  the  classical 
composers  with  especial  and  unwearied  persever- 
ance, above  all  Bach,  Handel  and  Beethoven ; 
and  a  most  rare  memory  supported  his  impressi- 
ble nature  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  so  at  home 
was  he  in  those  authors,  that  he  scarcely  needed 
scores  or  parts  for  the  execution  of  the  most 
elaborate  pieces.  Mendelssohn  was,  as  we  have 
said,  very  industrious  in  his  studies,  but  he  had 
constant  stimulus  and  encouragement  on  the  one 
hand  in  such  quick  and  happy  apprehension,  on 
the  other  as  the  adored  son  of  one  of  the  first,  at 
that  time  perhaps  in  point  of  social  respectability, 
the  very  first  house  of  the  Residenz.  Under 
such  circumstances,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
shine  as  a  wonder-child,  and  at  the  same  time 
characterized  by  a  naivete  and  an  amiability  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  superficial  people,  could  he 
escape  the  danger  of  becoming  the  enfant  gate  of 
Berlin  fashionable  female  society  ?  If  this  occur- 
red perhaps  in  a  less  degi-ee  socially,  at  least, 
compared  with  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  a 
Heine — for  even  his  enemies  admit  his  singular 
modesty,  his  stedfast  amiability — yet  his  genius, 
in  -its  direction  and  activity,  was  by  no  means 
free  from  that  influence. 

Of  not  only  a  noble,  but  a  truly  kind  heart,  he 
was  animated  by  the  wish  to  conciliate  all,  to 
please  all,  even  at  times  when  he  had  long  had 
more  than  a  suspicion,  that  such  inclinations  and 
their  causes  are  too  diverse,  nay,  often  by  divided 
interests  too  utterly  opposed,  to  make  it  possible 
to  bring  the  fulfilment  of  such  diSerent  wishes, 
so  to  say,  under  one  hat.  To  offend  or  crowd  no 
one  in  the  world,  is  a  thing  utterly  impossible  to 
a  pronounced  character.  Whoever  seeks  that, 
renounces  his  own  character.     To  many  men,  of 


the  highest  endowment,  this  has  happened ;  and 
Mendelssohn,  in  spite  of  the  noblest  striving,  had 
to  share  the  same  experience.  Besides,  no  char- 
acter, and  of  course  no  artistic  character,  can  de- 
velop itself  thoroughly  and  firmly  as  such  with- 
out conflict,  not  only  with  circumstances,  but  also 
(what  is  still  more  indispensable)  with  itself, 
with  its  own  nature.  The  tendency  to  such  a 
conflict  lies  in  human  nature — at  least  in  aU  souls 
strong  enough  to  be  self-conscious ;  so  strong  is 
it,  that  a  man,  who  finds  himself  by  talent,  wealth 
or  station  in  a  rare  position,  cannot  remain  long 
contented  with  it,  but  seeks  or  seems  to  seek  for 
friction  and  collision,  and  at  all  events  is  inclined 
to  deny  what  is  peaceful  and  untroubled  in  his 
destiny.  The  latter  case  we  find  in  Mendelssohn. 
It  is  very  strikingly  expressed  by  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  critics,  speaking  of  a  certain 
concert,  thus :  "  Joachim,  (one  of  our  most 
famous  violin  virtuosos),  j)layed  Mendelssohn's 
violin  Concerto.  Most  of  Mendelssohn's  instru- 
mental compositions  run  into  a  soft  and  yielding 
sentimentality,  which  banishes  itself  at  last  to  the 
element  of  moonlight  and  of  elfin  dances.  So 
also  this  Concerto.  Like  many  men,  on  whom 
fortune  smiles  in  all  their  undertakings,  Mendels- 
sohn too  felt  the  need  of  sorrows,  and  pleased 
himself,  in  the  want  of  real  sorroius,  with  telling 
of  imacjinary  ones.  One  may  apply  to  him,  re- 
versed, the  lines  of  Heine  : 

Aus  seinen  kleine7i  Schmerzen 
Macht  er  die  grossen  Lieder. 

(Out  of  his  little  sorrows 
Makes  he  his  great  songs.*) 

"  The  sorrows  are  for  the  most  part  hardly 
worth  the  mention  ;  the  theme  too  is  always  the 
same  old  story ;  but  he  knows  how  to  vary  it  so 
pleasantly,  he  understands  how  to  languish  so 
sweetly,  to  smile  so  sadly,  here  and  there  too 
how  to  assume  a  roguish  air — in  short  he  is  so 
'  interesting,'  that  one  cannot  resist  him  !  In  aU 
this  the  Mendelssohn  passion  never  oflfends  the 
good  tone  of  fine  society ;  it  is  always  comme  il 
faut,  in  dress  coat,  tiree  a  qvatres  e'pingles.  How 
different  Beethoven  and  Schumann  !  When  the 
Demon  seized  them,  they  went  through  thick 
and  thin  with  him,  without  stopping  to  pull  on 
their  gloves.  It  was  remarked  of  Joachim,  that 
he  played  the  Concerto  with  disinclination — 
something  like  displeasure  settled  on  his  features. 
His  powerful  genius  felt  constraint  within  the 
narrow,  precise  forms  of  the  conversazione  style," 
&c. 

As   the   social   circle,  in   which  Mendelssohn 
*  The  lovers  of  the  songs  of  Robert   Franz  will  at 
once  recall,  in   connection  with  his  exquisite  music, 
the  little  poem  : 

Aus  meinen  grossen  Schmerzen 

Mach  ieh  die  kleine  Lieder. — ^Ed. 
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moved,  was  great  and  brilliant,  so  from  tlie  above 
reasons  did  his  artistic  circle  of  vision  remain 
narrow — narrowed  as  much  as  possible  by  that 
coterie  of  Berlin  ladies,  who  were  in  raptures 
with  his  every  motion,  with  his  every  naive  or 
roguish  trick  or  word ;  who  each  of  them  was 
eager  to  possess  another  original  little  song,  with 
or  without  words,  written  by  himself  and  dedica- 
ted to  herself,  or  the  pen  with  which  he  wrote  or 
whatever  else  he  used.  And  how  happy  was  he 
to  oblige  them  all !  how  modestly  he  let  the 
thing  be  snatched  from  him  !  how  unconstrain- 
edly  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  naive  humor, 
pleased  to  be  overwhelmed  with  laughter  at  his 
innocent  wit,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  right 
prettily  teasing  one  of  them !  How  "  neat,"  how 
"  interesting,"  how  "  charming  "  they  found  him  ! 

That  was  the  insidious  poison  that  was  more 
and  more  to  strangle  the  high  aspiration  for 
which  Nature  had  endowed  him,  as  a  warning  to 
the  legion  of  artists  who  worship  him  and  try  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  Hence  he  never  came  to 
the  full  feeling  and  consciousness  of  the  creative 
power  that  really  dwelt  within  him ;  he  thought 
that  he  must  lean  upon  and  imitate  great  models. 
Unfeigned  modesty,  proceeding  from  the  deepest, 
noblest  veneration  and  admiration  of  masters 
who  to  him  seemed  out  of  reach,  and  the  resig- 
nation naturally  consequent,  were  what  lamed 
him  and  hindered  him  from  working  freely  on, 
without  concern  about  the  degree  of  his  own  spe- 
cific power ;  and  would  not  let  him  give  us  himself, 
him,  Mendelssohn,  entire,  complete,  self-conscious, 
and  therefore  sound  and  classical. 

Instead  of  this  he  strove  to  imitate  Beethoven, 
his  whole  soul  permeated  by  the  Ninth  Symphony 
with  choruses,  and  wrote  by  way  of  offset  to  that, 
but  without  sufficient  motive  in  itself,  a  Symphony- 
Cantata.  Still  more  powerfully  taken  with  the 
great  Passion  music  of  Bach,  he  endeavored  to 
imitate  that,  and  wrote  his  Paulus  after  that 
model.  Indeed,  so  closely  wedded  was  he  to  that 
model,  that  (just  as  in  imitating  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony) he  insisted  upon  weaving  Chorals  into 
the  Paulus ;  although  the  poet  whom  he  had 
first  selected  for  the  text  of  this  oratorio,  (one  of 
the  few  artists,  by  the  way,  who  have  their  eyes 
open  in  matters  of  plastic  art  and  grouping), 
amazed  at  this  desire,  earnestly  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  utter  unfitness  of  Chorals  for  this  sort 
of  matter,  showed  him  how  they  would  disturb 
and  limit  him,  and  finally  withdrew  entirely  from 
the  task,  leaving  it  to  a  more  willing  arranger  ; 
while  Mendelssohn  could  say  only  in  reply : 
"  But  the  Chorals  in  the  Passion,  especially  those 
a  capella,  have  such  a  peculiarly  fine  effect ! " 

[To  be  continued.] 


Third  Letter  from  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

The  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Bach. — Schubert. — Schumann. — Berlioz. Liszt. 

The  programme  for  the  second  day  must  have 
appeared  unsuccessful  in  many  respects  to  every 
one  who  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
compositions  to  be  performed,  although  the  selec- 
tion of  this  or  that  work,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
Symphonyby  Schubert,  was  good.  There  seemed 
to  have  existed  an  intention  rather  of  presentinn- 
a  succession  of  important  names  than  of  effective 
works,  of  thinking  more  of  what  might  be  written 
of  the  proceedings  than  of  what  would  be  sunw. 
Considered  as  a  mere  musical  mass  (the  execution 
of  all  the  pieces  without  any  pauses  would  have 
lasted  more  than  four  hours)  it  was  a  hazardous 


experiment,  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  j-ecoUect 
that  we  were  invited  to  a  Musical  Festival,  not 
one  of  the  vocal  compositions  chosen  can  escape 
the  reproach  of  being  unsuited,  at  least  for  the 
object  in  view. 

Our  great  old  grandpapa  Bach  had  appeared 
only  seldom — I  think  not  more  than  twice — at 
the  former  Niederrheinische  Musical  Festivals. 
When  we  remember  how  many  of  these  festivals 
Mendelssohn  directed,  how  great  his  influence 
was,  and  that  no  artist  ever  did  more  than  he  did 
for  the  propagation  and  comprehension  of  the 
most  profound  of  all  composers,  there  must  have 
been  some  especial  reasons  for  the  apparent 
neglect.  And,  in  truth  there  is  a  satisfactory 
number  of  such  reasons ;  instead,  however,  of 
mentioning  them  in  this  place,  I  prefer  stating  at 
once  that  I  welcomed  with  great  delight  the  name 
of  Bach  in  the  programme  for  this  year.  My 
delight,  however,  did  not  last  long — not  after  I 
had  inspected  more  closely  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed, and  become  convinced  that  the  selection 
was  a  most  unsuitable  one,  taking  into  account 
the  means  and  the  end. 

"  Christ,  unscrer  Herr,  zum  Jordan  kam " 
(Christ,  our  Lord,  came  to  the  Jordan)  were  the 
words  at  the  commencement  of  Bach's  cantata  in 
question,  composed  for  the  festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  It  contains  a  so-called  varied  choral, 
a  few  recitatives,  three  airs,  and  the  usual  con- 
cluding choral.  The  text  is  something  horrible — a 
jumble  of  mystical  and  trivial  doggerel  verse,  in 
German,  which  causes  your  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
supposing,  by-the-way,  you  have  got  any.  Of 
course,  it  has  not  the  least  to  do  with  Whitsuntide. 
A  friend  of  mine  asserts  that  the  good  people  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  had  been  attracted  by  the  words : 

**Da  wolt'er  stiften  uns  ein  Bad, 
Zu  waschen  uns  von  Siinden,"* 

but  this  I  cannot  believe.  The  cantata  contains 
no  grand  chorus ;  the  airs,  from  which  the  musi- 
cian may,  at  any  rate,  learn  a  great  deal,  are 
difficult  and  unthankful  for  the  singers,  and,  for  a 
large  audience,  a  bore ;  while  the  instrumentation, 
partly  not  carried  out,  and  requiring  the  organ, 
is  where,  as  in  the  first  piece,  it  is  complete,  any- 
thing but  adapted  to  be  performed  by  large 
masses.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  previous 
suspicion  that  the  effect  of  the  work  would  be 
unsatisfactory,  for,  with  a  degree  of  arbitrariness, 
which  I  will  not  further  notice,  the  concluding 
chorus  of  another  cantata,  No.  21  of  the  Kirchen- 
Cantuten:  "Teh  hatte  viel  Bekiimmerniss"  was 
tacked  on  to  it.  This  latter  was  magnificent  and 
vigorous,  being,  as  it  were,  written  expressly  for 
fine  choral  resources.  But  even  this  composition 
was  not  destined  to  achieve  at  the  public  per- 
formance the  same  effect  it  had  produced  at  the 
rehearsal,  since  it  was  deprived  of,  I  will  not  say 
its  proper,  but,  at  any  rate,  its  more  suitable  place, 
and  stuck  at  the  end  of  the  concert.  Of  this, 
however,  I  shall  say  more  anon. 

"  Des  Sangers  Fluch,"  a  ballad,  adapted  by 
Richard  Pohl,  from  Uhland's  poems,  music  by 
Schumann,  was  the  second  of  the  vocal  composi- 
tions selected  for  execution.  The  above  excel- 
lent musician  composed  this  work  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  creative  activity  in  Dusseldorf, 
and,  although  it  contains  much  that  is  beautiful,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  decision  of  many  capable 
critics,  nearly  connected  ■with  him,  and  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  his  finest  efforts.  Some  few  lyrical 
pieces  in  it  are  attractive  and  expressive,  while 
some  few  passages,  given  to  the  chorus,  are 
calculated  to  produce  a  pbweri'ul  and  almost 
popular  impression;  but  the  poem  arranged  by 
Richard  Pohl  is  distinguished  in  the  middle  by  a 
gi-eat  degree  of  unclearness,  which  has  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  musical  treatment.  I'he 
commencement  is  somewhat  monotonous;  the 
end,  expressive,  but  melting  away  rather  too 
much,  and,  indeed,  almost  dying  out,  while  the 
dramatic  points,  properly  speaking,  are,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  Schumann,  who  is  thor- 
oughly lyrical,  most  unintelligibly  obliterated. 
The  part  of  the  solo  soprano,  which  took  no  share 
in  Bach's  cantata,  is  very  small  and  ineffective, 

*  "He  wished  to  establish  a  bath  there,  to  wash  us 
clean  of  sin." 


while  the  co-operation  of  the  chorus  is  also  too 
rare  to  satisfy  the  magnificent  resources  employed 
at  our  Rhenish  Musical  Festivals.  The  selection 
of  this  vocal  composition  was,  however,  the  best 
of  the  three  chosen. 

L'Enfance  du  Christ,  Trilogie  Mystique,  text 
and  music  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  the  last  of  the 
works  set  down  for  performance,  and  was  that 
which  was  looked  on  by  some  with  the  greatest 
distrust,  and  by  others  with  the  greatest  curiosity. 
A  small  portion — the  middle  portion — of  this 
work  had  been  previously  performed  separately, 
under  the  name  of  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  in 
several  places,  including  Cologne,  with  more  or 
less  success.  Berlioz  produced  it  successfully  in 
a  concert  at  Paris,  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Peter  Ducre  (1679).  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  something  more  about  its  origin,  and  I 
therefore  subjoin  a  literal  translation  of  a  letter 
published  by  the  author,  and  addressed  in  the 
year  1852  to  a  friend  in  London.  I  have 
preserved  it.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Some  judge  of  authors'  names,  not  works,  and  then 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  the  writings,  but  the  men. 

"  My  dear , 

"  You  ask  me  why  the  Mystery,  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  list, 
published  by  yourself,  of  my  works,  has  on  the 
title,  '  Dedicated  to  Peter  Ducre,  a  fictitious 
chapelmaster '?'  This  happened  in  consequence 
of  a  fault  of  which  I  was  guilty — a  fault  for  which 
I  have  been  severely  punished,  and  for  which  I 
shall  ever  reproach  myself.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  as  follow : — 

"  One  evening,  I  happened  to  be  at  the  house 

of  Baron  de  M ,  a  judicious  and  sincere  friend 

of  art,  with  one  of  my  old  fellow-pupils  of  the 
Academy  in  Rome,  the  learned  architect  Due. 
Every  one  was  playing  cards ;  some  whist,  some 
ecarte,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of  myself  alone. 
I  abhor  cards.  Endless  patience  and  thirty  years 
of  perseverance  have  enabled  me  to  understand 
none  of  the  games,  and,  under  no  circumstances, 
to  be  able  to"  be  of  use  to  players  who  may  need 
a  partner. 

"  It  was  pretty  evident  that  I  found  the  time 
hanoring  heavily  on  my  hands,  when  Due  came  up 
and  said  to  me  :  '  As  you  are  doing  nothing  you 
might  as  well  write  a  piece  of  music  tor  my  album.' 
'  With  pleasure,'  I  replied.  I  took  a  piece  of 
paper  and  drew  a  tolerable  quantity  of  hues,  on 
which  there  soon  appeared  an  andantino  for  four 
voices  for  the  organ.  I  thought  I  discovered  in  it 
a  sort  of  mystically  rustic  naioete',  and  I  conceived 
the  sudden  idea  of  writing  to  it  words  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  piece  for  the  organ  disappeared,  and 
became  a  chorus  of  the  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem, 
singing  their  farewell  to  the  infant  Christ,  at  the 
moment  of  the  departure  of  the  Holy  Family  for 
Egypt.  The  company  left  off  their  whist  and 
ecarte'  to  hear  my  legend,  and  were  as  much 
amused  by  the  mediaeval  coloring  of  my  verses  as 
by  that  of  my  music.  '  Now,'  said  1  to  Due,  '  I 
will  compromise  you,  and  put  your  name  at  the 
bottom  of  the  work.'  '  What  an  idea!  my  friends 
know  very  well  that  I  have  no  notion  of  composi- 
tion.' '  'That  is  a  fine  reason  for  not  composing  1 
Since,  however,  you  are  too  vain  to  lend  my  work 
your  name,  I  will  invent  one  in  which  yours  shall 
be  contained.  Wait  a  moment !  The  work  shall 
be  written  by  Peter  Ducre,  whom  I  hereby 
solemnly  appoint  chapelmaster  to  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  at  Paris,  in  the  17th  century.  That 
will  impart  to  my  manuscript  all  the  value  of  an 
archaeological  curiosity.'  No  sooner  said  than 
done;  and  thus  I  entered  on  the  same  path  as 
Chatterton.  A  few  days  later  I  wrote  the  follow- 
ing piece,  but  this  time  I  commenced  with  the 
words,  and  a  small  fugued  overture  for  a  small 
orchestra,  in  a  small,  innocent  style,  in  F  sharp 
major  without  the  leading  note — a  manner  which 
is  no  longer  in  fashion,  which  resembles  the 
Gregorian  plain-song,  and  of  which  the  learned 
will  say  that  it  is  derived  from  some  Doric, 
Phrygian,  or  Mixolydic  mode  or  other  of  ancient 
Greece,  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
question,  but  evidently  brings  out  the  melancholy 
and  somewhat  stupid  character  of  old  national 
songs.     A  month  aiterwards,  I  thought  no  more 
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of  my  retrospective  score,  when  I  wanted  a  chorus 
for  a  concert  I  had  to  conduct.  It  struck  me  that 
it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  fill  up  the  gap  with  the 
Shepherds'  Chorus  of  my  Mystery,  and  I  an- 
nounced it  in  the  programme  under  the  name  of 
Ducrii,  etc.  (1679).  Even  at  the  rehearsals,  the 
antiquated  music  excited  the  liveliest  marks  of 
partiality  from  the  members  of  the  chorus. 
'  Where  did  you  dig  that  up  ?'  they  asked.  '  Dig 
up  is  pretty  nearly  the  right  expression,'  I  replied, 
without  hesitating.;  '  it  was  found  in  a  cupboard 
which  had  been  built  up  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
when  the  latter  was  lately  restored.  It  was 
written,  however,  with  the  old  notation  upon 
parchment,  and  I  had  great  trouble  in  deciphering 

"  The  concert  took  place,  Ducre's  piece  was 
well  executed  and  still  better  received.  The 
critics  praised  it,  and  complimented  me  on  my 
discovery.  One  single  individual  openly  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  as  to  its  age  and  authenticity. 
This  pixives  that,  whatever  you,  who  would  eat  up 
the  French,  may  say,  there  are  sensible  people 
everywhere.  Another  critic  was  touched  by  the 
misfortune  of  the  old  ehapehnaster,  whose  musical 
aspirations  had  not  been  made  known  to  the 
Parisians  until  after  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years  of  darkness.  '  For,'  he  added,  '  not  one  of 
us  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  even  Fetis's 
Dictionary,  which  contains  so  many  extraordinary 
things,  does  not  name  him.' 

"  On  the  following  Sunday,  Duo  paid  a  visit  to 
a  lovely  young  married  lady,  who  is  very  fond  of 
old  music,  and  manifests  great  contempt  for  all 
new  compositions.  '  Well,'  she  asked  the  archi- 
tect, '  what  did  you  think  of  our  last  concert  ?' 
'  Very  mixed,  as  usual.'  '  And  the  piece  by 
Pierre  Ducre  ?  Splendid,  perfect !  that  is  gen- 
uine music  !  Time  has  not  deprived  it  of  any  of 
its  freshness !  That  is  true  melody,  such  as  we  so 
seldom  meet  with  in  composers  now-a-days.  Your 
Berlioz  will  never  write  anything  like  that !'  At 
these  words,  Duo  was  unable  to  repress  a  loud 
laugh,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to  answer, 
'  But,  my  dear  madam,  the  piece  is  by  Berlioz 
himself! — he  wrote  it,  in  my  presence,  on  the 
corner  of  an  ecarte  table.'  The  beautiful  lady 
bit  her  lips ;  the  roses  of  anger  colored  her  white 
complexion,  and,  turning  her  back  on  Due,  she 
hurled  at  him  the  terrible  words,  '  Berlioz  is  an 
impertinent  fellow !' 

"  You  may  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  how 
ashamed  I  was,  when  Due  reported  to  me  her 
observation.  I  hastened  to  atone  for  what  had 
happened,  by  publishing  the  poor  little  work 
under  my  own  name,  but,  on  the  title-page,  I 
placed  the  words :  '  Dedicated  to  Pierre  Ducre,  a 
fictitious  chapelmaster,'  in  order  that  I  might 
always  be  reminded  of  my  own  culpable  roguery. 

"  At  present,  people  may  say  what  they  choose; 
my  own  conscience  no  longer  reproaches  me.  I 
no  longer  expose  the  sensitiveness  of  good  and 
soft-hearted  individuals  to  weep  over  fictitious 
misfortune ;  pale  ladies  to  turn  red ;  or  critics, 
who  are  accustomed  never  to  doubt,  to  entertain 
doubts.     I  will  sin  no  more.     Adieu,  my  dear 

!     May  my  sad  example  be  a  lesson  for  you. 

Never  attempt  to  lead  astray  the  musical  faitli  of 
your  subscribers.  Dread  the  designation  which 
fell  to  my  lot.  You  do  not  yet  know  what  it  is  to 
be  called  impertinent,  especially  by  a  beautiful 
and  pale  lady. 

"  Yours  truly,        Hector  Berlioz. 

"London,  10th  May,  1852." 

Now  the  critics  who  valued  this  composition  as 
dating  from  the  year  1679,  may  be  very  clever 
people,  but,  at  any  rate,  they  are  bad  historians 
of  Art.  Berlioz,  however,  on  his  part,  is  also  in 
eri'or,  when,  as  his  English  motto  proves,  he 
ascribes  the  success  of  his  little  chorus,  containino- 
the  Fliyht  into  Egypt,  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  sent  it  forth  into  the  world  under  the 
name  of  some  one  else. 

It  was  not  because  he  adopted  another's  name, 
but  because  he  adopted  a  style  which  is  more 
simple  and  moi-e  melodious  than  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  in  his  works,  that  it  proved  an 
easier  task  for  him  to  achieve  success  with  this 
composition.      But,  however,   this  may  be,  its 


success  induced  him  to  prefix  one  part  and  add 
another  to  tlie  little  work,  both  which  collectively 
are,  at  least,  six  times  the  length  of  the  original 
nucleus. 

*  *  *  *  *  « 

Berlioz  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  all  known  composers.  His  reputation  as  a 
critic  is  as  great  as  his  reputation  as  a  composer. 
I  would  give  something  if  the  libretto,''^  of  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  outlines,  were 
not  by  him,  and  if  he  had  to  write  a  notice  of  it. 
What  a  shower  of  splendid  witticisms  there 
would  be !  What  a  sea  of  irony  would  flow 
from  his  pen  !  Unfortunately,  he  has  not  criti- 
cized, but  written  it  himself — did  not  he  laugh  a 
little  in  his  sleeve  while  so  doing  ? 

In  all  probability,  any  half-and-half  opinions 
on  Berlioz's  music  will  never  be  general.  It  is 
deficient  in  many  quahtles  without  which,  for 
many  persons,  music  ceases  to  be  music,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  possesses  others  peculiar  to 
itself,  which  not  only  satisfy  many  persons,  but 
render  them  perfectly  enthusiastic.  Schumann 
described  in  a  most  pregnant  manner  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  Berlioz's  talent,  when  he  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  a  virtuoso  on  the  orchestra. 
Not  only  has  Berlioz,  in  his  instrumentation,  pro- 
duced, side  by  side  with  much  that  is  corrupt, 
masterly  things,  but  he  is,  in  his  orchestral  color- 
ing, in  the  working-up  of  original  and  character- 
istic musical  elements,  very  frequently  thoroughly 
creative.  But  he  is  altogether  deficient  in  spon- 
taneity of  invention — he  translates  into  music 
pictures,  situations,  aud  persons,  but  as  for  the 
thought  that  should  flow  undisturbed  from  the 
soul — of  that  he  knows  nothing.  People  would 
think  that  for  such  an  organization  words  would 
be  the  best  guide  to  the  invention  of  musical 
ideas,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Lightness,  flexi- 
bility, and  naturalness,  in  a  melodic  point  of 
view,  are,  above  all  things,  necessary  for  vocal 
composers,  but  Berlioz  is  deficient  in  these  quaH- 
ties — no  matter  whether  naturally,  or  from  the 
violent  tendency  he  has  imposed  on  his  style. 
With  a  bold,  and  often  bizarre  rhythm,  with  ab- 
rupt and  frequently  far-fetched  harmony,  almost 
nothing  is  gained  for  vocal  music,  however  bril- 
liant the  instrument  may  be.  Thus  all  those 
compositions  of  Berlioz  which  obtained  for  him 
the  most  friends  and  admirers,  are  invariably  in- 
strumental pieces,  and  in  those  of  his  so-called 
symphonies,  in  which  there  were  also  vocal 
pieces,  it  was  only  the  first  which  stood  promi- 
nently forward  and  became  known.  Now,  no 
one  could  have  made  any  objection,  had  Liszt, 
who  was  always  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Ber- 
lioz, inserted  in  his  programme  some  considera- 
ble orchesti-al  compositions  of  his,  which,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  taken  up  too  much  time  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  overture  to  King  Lear  ; 
but,  in  selecting  this  Enfunce  du  C/irtst,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  most  incomprehensible  blunder,  and 
inflicted  on  Berlioz  direct  and  serious  injury. 
AVhile  the  treatment  of  the  story  is  with  its  stilted 
simplicity  particularly  disagreeable  to  us  Ger- 
mans, the  music  of  the  first  and  third  part  is  so 
bombastic,  so  unsingable,  so  spun-out,  and,  more- 
over, so  little  calculated  adequately  to  employ, 
or  even  to  inspire  a  large  chorus,  that,  when  I 
became  acquainted  with  it  at  the  preparatory  re- 
hearsals here,  I  at  once  foresaw  the  worst.  How 
it  ultimately  went  ofl',  I  will  with  aU  simplicity 
relate  to  you. 

The  first  reheai'sal,  which  was  a  very  long 
one,  came  off  on  Friday  afternoon.  Liszt  took 
a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  I  will  willingly  set 
down  in  some  degree,  to  the  account  of  such  a 
wretched  rehearsal,  where  no  progress  was  made, 
aud  at  which  not  even  all  the  soloists  were  pres- 
ent, the  impression  which  the  work  that  day  pro- 
duced on  the  listeners,  as  well  as  the  feeling  of 
weariness  it  excited  in  the  executants.  It  was  a 
bad  sign,  even  then,  that,  after  remaining  silent 
several  hours,  or  refraining,  at  any  rate,  from  the 
slightest  sign  of  approbation,  the  chorus  and 
orchestra,  after  the  fatal  harp  and  flute  trio, 
broke  out  into  a  storm   of  undisguisedly  ironical 

*  See  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  vol.  vi.,  p.  114, 
for  a  sketch  of  this  libretto. 


applause.    Every  one  returned  home  in   a  bad 
humor. 

The  second  rehearsal  did  not  take  place  until 
Monday  afternoon.  Meanwhile  Dalle  Aste  had 
been  attacked  with  hoarseness,  but  Herr  Rhein- 
thaler  had  most  willingly  undertaken  his  part, 
for,  had  he  not  done  so,  the  concert  could  not 
have  come  olf  at  all.  The  theatre  was  crowded 
to  overflowing,  and  the  beginning  of  the  work 
was  listened  to  with  silent  eagerness ;  soon,  how- 
ever, a  very  evident  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand,  and  when  even  the  sec- 
ond part,  which  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  and 
most  intelligible,  passed  by  without  applause,  and 
the  boxes  continued  to  grow  more  and  more 
empty,  Liszt  himself  seemed  to  loose  courage. 
He  left  his  place,  talked  the  matter  over  with 
the  members  of  the  committee — who,  long  be- 
fore, would  have  preferred  that  the  work  should 
not  be  executed — and,  on  his  return,  announced 
that  in  the  evening  only  the  Flight  into  Egypt 
Would  be  gitien,  while  the  first  and  third  parts 
would  be  gioen  up — a  piece  of  intelligence  which 
was  received  with  undisguised  delight  by  the 
orchestra.  Schumann's  work  was  now  gone 
through  in  all  haste,  and — from  Liszt's  point  of 
view — the  most  important  composition  was  taken 
out  of  the  programme,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  uselessly  thrown  away. 
[Conclusion  next  week.] 


Mr.  Satter  on  Ms  own  Compositions. 

[From  the  New  York  Musical  TForld.] 

Some  known  and  unknown  friends  having  re- 
cently called  public  attention  to  my  compositions, 
and  ranged  them  among  the  works  of  the  so- 
called  ''  Music  of  the  Future,"  I  feel  bound  to 
express  my  opinion,  as  far  as  the  classification  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  may  be  true  .or  not.  People 
generally  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  "  Music 
of  the  Future ;  "  and  even  those,  whose  Teutonic 
knowledge  goes  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to  read 
Richard  Wagner's  writings,  have  slight  doubts  as 
to  the  probability  of  their  ever  becoming  popular 
or  useful.  Now,  popularity  and  usefulness  are 
two  champions  who  seldom  agree,  and  whose  in- 
dividual influence  is  so  different,  that  a  composer 
may  be  extremely  popular  without  being  useful, 
and  very  useful  without  being  popular.  The 
managing  pick-pockets,  whose  "  chums  "  Verdi, 
Ricci,  &  Co.,  have  been,  for  years  and  years,  de- 
serve the  soundest  cowhiding  for  the  miserable 
taste  which  pervades  the  public,  that  ever  graced 
man's  back.  Such  men,  however,  whose  intrin- 
sic worth  is  proof  against  fire  and  water,  against 
slander  and  ridicule — such  as  Schumann,  Wag- 
ner, Loewe  &  Co.,  ought  to  receive  a  civic  crown 
each  for  the  useful  purposes  which  their  elevated 
genius  had  ever  in  foremost  view.  Chopin, 
whose  originality  and  natural  sense  for  beauty 
had  been  styled  odd  and  eccentric  by  the  bees, 
who  preferred  to  dote  upon  the  honeyed  contents 
of  Italian  exotics,  is  perhaps  the  first  who  opened 
the  path  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  even  he  was 
but  a  splendid  follower,  in  some  degree,  of  that 
queer  old  gent.,  J.  S.  Bach,  Esq.,  whose  left  hand 
clespiseth  to  proceed  from  C  to  G,  and  from  G  to , 
C,  as  harmony  hath  an  equal  right  to  both  sides 
of  the  question.  Chopin  confined  himself  to  the 
piano ;  and  if  there  may  be  one  regret,  it  is  the 
fact,  that  the  cypress-branches,  which  overshad- 
oweil  his  cradle",  did  not  give  way  to  rose-bushes 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  Loewe,  whose  ballads 
and  oratorios  are  like  a  mighty  obelisk  built  up 
in  the  midst  of  rotten  grass  and  sickening  toads, 
enlarged  the  path  which  the  pioneer  of  Modern 
Harmony  had  partly  discovered  and  partly  re- 
entered. Then  came  Schumann.  His  was  no 
sense  of  unlimited  beauty ;  the  earnest  longing 
jSf  his  mind  led  him  sometimes  to  extremes,  and 
/a  great  many  of  his  works  deserve  to  be  styled 
•  "  quaint;  "  for,  boldly  as  they  are  conceived,  the 
heart  has  yet  to  jdeld  to  the  spirit,  and  gentle 
love  follows  a  captive  the  triumphant  car  of  har- 
mony. 

Nevertheless,  like  Moses,  he  drew  water  from 
the  rocks,  and  the  ocean  of  sounds,  wliich  parted 
to  give  room  to  the  passage  of  Chopin,  Loewe 
and  Schumann,  drowned  with  irresistible  power 
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the  Myrniidons  of  the  luxurious  Pharaoh — Rossini, 
who  grew  too  powerful  and  too  exacting.  A 
man  was  needed  who  could  impart  to  the  opera 
the  same  spirit  of  independence,  of  originality, 
which  has  been  successfully  inoculated  to  piano- 
music,  songs  and  orchestral  compositions.  Rich- 
ard Wagner  stood  up,  a  free  man  among  Saxon 
satellites — a  true  man  among  German  renegades 
— a  firm  believer  among  worshippers  of  the  gol- 
den calf.  Symphony  had  found  in  Berlioz  its 
point  of  culmination  :  the  ne  plus  ultra  was  evi- 
dent :  any  higher  pitch  of  instrumentation  would 
inevitably  have  turned  into  ridicule,  and  even 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  modern  Hector 
shouted  to  him  :  "  Take  care,  O  lord,  lest  thou 
shouldst  find  a  grave  before  the  walls  of  Ilium." 
And  Berlioz  took  care. 

With  R.  Wagner,  the  faint  ray  of  sun  which 
appeared  at  the  dawning  morn  of  Genius,  gave 
way  to  a  bright  and  dazzling  light,  whose  sudden 
existence  was  so  overpowering,  that  a  great  many 
hid  their  eyes  for  fear  of  being  blinded ;  others 
tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  meteor, 
prompted  by  curiosity  and  fear,  and  only  a  very 
few  with  eagle's  sight  met  the  apparition,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  this  amazing 
flame  might  safely  be  encountered,  provided  the 
eye  could  get  accustomed  to  its  splendor.  Liszt 
was  the  first  to  make  the  requisite  astronomical 
calculations,  and  having  faithfiiUy  and  impartially 
found  out  that  there  was  a  star  rising  in  Israel, 
he  gave — a  second  Arago — a  name  to  the  con- 
stellation, and  put  it  among  the  Stars  No.  1 . 
Germany  began  to  buy  telescopes. 

Wagner  has  given  us  "  Tannhaiiser,"  "  Lohen- 
grin," "  Cola  Rienzi,"  "  Fliegende  Hollander " 
and  the  "  Faust  overture."  If  I  understood  him 
right,  the  whole  principle  of  the  Music  of  the 
Future  consists  in  this :  "  Music  is  a  language  of 
the  soul.  Without  meaning,  music  is  a  zero." 
And  so  it  is.  Those  who  have  souls,  will  soon 
perceive  what  a  Demosthenes  speaks  to  them. 
Those  who  have  none,  will  perhaps  prefer  the 
gambols  of  apes  in  some  travelling  menagery. 
Those  who  try  hard  to  create  a  new  Babylon, 
who  defy  the  consequences  for  the  sake  of  mo- 
mentary lust,  may  look  at  Wagner  and  Chopin 
as  if  Minos  and  Rhadamantos  were  awaiting 
their  arrival  in  the  Orcus  with  a  judge's  severity 
and  verdict :  those,  however,  whose  heart  has 
not  been  polluted  yet  by  the  voluptuous  sounds 
of  Syrens,  do  not  need  to  put  cotton  in  their 
ears,  when  Wagner  reigns  in  the  orchestra. 
Give  Wagner's  works  the  necessary  location  and 
execution,  and  you  will  not  complain  of  the 
giant's  bodily  strength  and  mental  destitution.  I 
have  said  so  much  about  Wagner,  not  because 
he  is  exempt  from  faults — not  because  I  adhere 
to  the  silly  habit  of  apotheosis — not  because  I 
forget  our  umnortal  ancestors  in  the  presence  of 
an  immortal  contemporary,  but  because  his  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  Music  of  the  Future,"  and  be- 
cause I  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  rank  amono- 
his  supporters. 

My  piano-compositions  have  but  one  object. 
As  a  player,  and  especially  as  a  concert  player, 
I  have  observed  that  there  is  a  sorrowful  dearth 
^in  the  class  of  concert-pieces.  Or  they  are  such, 
that  the  composer  alone  plays  them  with  elfect, 
owing  to  his  making  ritardandos,  accellerandos, 
marcatos  &c.,  of  which  the  paper  don't  mention 
an)i;hing;  or  they  are  all  the  same  fearful  run- 
ning up  and  down,  introducing  nice  runs,  nice 
shakes,  nice  octaves,  in  which  the  composer  hap- 
pens to  excel,  and  there  is  so  little  music  in  them, 
that  it  reminds  one  involuntarily  of  a  great  cake 
weighing  a  hundred  pounds,  in  which  a  gold 
dollar  has  been  hidden.  When  Herz  wrote  his 
variations  with  success,  they  all  wrote  variations ; 
when  Thalberg  inti-oduced  opera-fantasias,  they 
aU  introduced  opera-fantasias;  but  when  Liszt 
wrote  his  works,  they  gave  up  in  despair,  and> 
the  "  Quaint  Club  "  disappeared.  Why  ?  Be-  * 
cause  there  was  nothing  to  imitate.  I  have  tried 
to  "  mean  "  something  in  my  compositions.  Now, 
whether  some  people  say  "  they  don't  mean,  but 
are  mean,"  or  not,  I  as  usually  do  not  profess  to 
care,  as  I  generally  go  my  own  way.  I  have 
tried  to  write  efiective  concert-pieces,  which 
would  contain  little  music,  and  the  success  which 


has  mostly  attended  them,  when  I  played  them, 
is  certainly  not  so  much  due  to  mere  mechanical 
execution,  but  to  the  spirit  which  I  try  to  impart 
to  them.  I  have  tried  even  to  write  Sonatas,  not 
such  as  stick  so  closely  to  old  forms,  as  a  rat 
would  to  his  hole,  but  such  again  as  mean  some- 
thing, and  which  would  not  prove  a  failure,  if 
well  performed  in  even  a  large  concert-room. 
[The  first  wreath  which  was  thrown  to  me  on 
American  stages,  happened  to  honor  me  after  the 
performance  of  my  Sonata  in  F  sharp,  at  the 
Musical  Convention,  held  in  '55  in  Boston,  at  the 
Music  Hall.]  And  so  I  shall  endeavor  to  write 
even  overtures  and  symphonies  for  piano  solo,  as 
I  do  not  see  why  this  noble  instrument  should  be 
treated  as  a  mechanic's-tool,  whereas  we  do  not 
know  actually  but  one-fifth  of  what  it  might  be 
capable  of  in  the  hands  of  able  men.  As  far  as 
my  compositions  for  stringed  instruments  with  or 
without  piano  are  concerned,  I  adhere  to  the 
same  principle.  When  Beethoven  wrote  his 
Sonatas,  Trios  and  Quartets,  he  certainly  meant 
well  and  did  well,  although  he  did  not  publish 
his  intentions.  I  think  that  the  host  of  quartet- 
music,  meaningless  and  old-fogyish,  that  has  gone 
forth  from  the  engraver's  hands,  is  a  loss  to  man- 
kind rather  than  a  benefit.  Spohr,  with  all  his 
great  talent,  has  never  opened  a  new  gate  in  the 
temple  of  time,  and  the  title  "  Altmeister,"  which 
Germans  delight  to  bestow  upon  him,  is  a  com- 
pliment and  a  reproof.  Spohr,  Onslow  and 
Hummel,  are  masters  of  the  form  and  of  the 
style :  genius  has  never  touched  them  with  his 
wings,  and  if  he  hovered  round  one  of  the  three, 
Spohr,  albeit,  was  the  lucky  one.  We  in  our 
time  want  something  more  than  form  and  style, 
and  would  rather  prefer  one  Shakspeare  than  a 
thousand  Coleridges,  Tennysons,  Southeys,  Mil- 
tons,  Klopstocks,  Racines  and  Coopers.  If  a 
man  have  the  gift  of  uniting  beauty  ^vith  genius, 
then  hail  to  us  and  to  him ;  but  if  beauty  alone 
stands  before  us,  who  would  not  think  of  those 
Circassian  slaves,  so  uniqueintherrbodil}' accom- 
plishments, who  are  bought  like  so  many  walking 
pictures  for  the  money  of  half-brutes  and  totally 
effeminated  masters  ?  Give  me  liberty  of  thought ; 
the  style  will  come  in  its  train ;  and  give  me 
time  before  you  judge  whether  I  was  wrong  or 
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Religious  Music.  —  Schoelcher,  in  his  Life  of 
Handel,  speaking  of  the  famous  Chandos  Anthems, 
says: 

"  All  the  sacred  music  of  Handel,  without 
ceasing  to  be  religious,  has  a  fire  and  an  active 
exaltation  which  make  it  wholly  distinct  from  the 
compositions  of  his  predecessors.  It  has  been  said 
in  Belgium  that  religious  music,  when  impressed 
with  this  character,  no  longer  answers  its  purpose ; 
that  it  becomes  a  contradiction  whenever  it 
departs  from  the  simplicity  of  the  old  masters. 
Assuredly,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  and 
more  deplorable,  than  to  introduce  into  the  temple, 
as  some  do,  the  dramatic  style,  and,  above  all,  the 
frivolities  of  fioriture,  which  are  as  out  of  place 
in  the  church  as  they  are  tiresome  at  the  opera. 
But  to  give  to  the  songs  of  worship  a  greater 
warmth  and  a  richer  orchestration  than  Gregory, 
Gombert,  or  Palestrina  would  admit,  appears  to 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  composing  cava- 
tiuas  or  scenic  pieces.  One  may  ditfer  from  the 
Carthusians  without  becoming  altogether  worldly. 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  this  is  so,  I  must  refer  to 
my  own  impressions.  The  masses  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  and  Cherubini,  like  the  anthems  _  of 
Handel,  have  never  excited  in  me  (even  hearing 
them  elsewhere  than  in  a  church)  any  feeHng 
inconsistent  with  the  kind  of  meditation  which  is 
expressed  by  the  word  religious.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  accomplish  their  object. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  as  natural  as  it  is  logical  to 
apply  to  this  kind  of  music  (as  to  every  other) 
the  resources  of  modern  science  and  instrumenta- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  preserving  always  its 
proper  character.  To  honor  the  Divinity  as  we 
ought,  we  should  employ  all  the  means  in  our 
power.  The  simplicity  of  the  early  masters  is 
admirable ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  would 


have  been  less  simple  had  they  been  richer. 
Moreover,  where  are  we  to  stop  V  If  the  Belgian 
school  be  in  the  right,  Palestrina  himself  is  not 
entirely  free  from  reproach :  for  the  sweet  and 
pleasant  tone  of  his  musical  phrase  is  far  removed 
from  the  austerity  of  the  Plain-song.  With  sec- 
tarian intolerance,  the  pure  Gregorians  might 
accuse  him  of  being  effeminate. 

Those  who  attempt  to  circumscribe  sacred  com- 
position by  what  they  call  the  true  style — that  is 
to  say,  a  grave  and  naked  melody — would  make 
of  music,  rf  they  were  listened  to,  what  the  Greek 
Church  made  of  painting :  they  would  retain  the 
art  of  sacred  music  at  the  twelfth  century  as  the 
Greek  Church  did  the  art  of  painting.  But  such 
exaggerations  never  lead  to  the  desired  end.  The 
Plain-song  will  always  be  beautiful  to  the  ear,  as 
the  pictures  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Gaddi,  and 
Fiesole  are  to  the  eye ;  but  to  restrict  religious 
art  to  these  is  nothing  less  than  to  falsify  it,  and 
render  it  ridiculous.  Witness  the  modem  relig- 
ious paintings  in  Greece  !  Could  any  thing  be 
colder  or  more  affected  than  those  pasticcios  of 
Byzantine  simplicity  upon  a  ground  of  gold  ? 
And  this  is  the  invariable  result  when  the  artist  is 
condemned  to  archseological  researches,  rather 
than  left  to  his  own  inspiration,  to  make  use  of  all 
the  means  with  which  progress  has  furnished  him. 
That,  indeed,  is  the  real  contradiction ;  for  it 
would  be  not  more  absurd  to  sa}'  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  pray  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  an  old 
Gothic  cathedral  unless  clothed  in  an  ancient 
doublet,  with  a  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  peaked 
shoes  upon  his  feet." 


For  Dwight'g  Journal  of  Music. 

Opera  at  the  Antipodes. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  an 
extract  from  a  letter  dated  at  Calcutta,  India, 
May  17th,  1857,  thinking  you  may  find  it  worthy 
of  insertion  in  your  valuable  Journal,  which  often 
finds  its  way  thither. 

A  Constant  Readeb. 

"  We  had  an  amusing  scene  at  the  opera  a 
few  nights  ago.  The  building  is  what  is  called 
in  this  country  a  Cutcha,  one,  that  is,  of  wooden 
puts  and  bamboos,  covered  with  coarse  mats  and 
thatched  with  straw.  At  a  very  short  distance  it 
looks  like  a  gigantic  hay-stack,  but  the  whole 
inside  is  lined  with  cloth  and  prettily  and  taste- 
fully painted  and  ornamented. 

On  this  occasion  the  house  was  very  full  and 
fashionable,  to  hear  Lucrezia  Borgia  for  the  first 
time  in  Calcutta.  The  early  part  of  the  evening 
the  weather  had  been  dark  and  lowering,  and 
just  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  the  thunder  and 
lightning  became  terrific  ;  the  claps  were  awful, 
and  so  near  that  they  seemed  inside  the  very 
building  Itself.  Thus  far  the  opera  had  gone  off 
remarkably  well,  and  far  better  than  the  per- 
formance of  La  Figlia,  Favorita,  or  any  other 
we  had  had ;  but  now  the  audience,  particularly 
the  ladies,  began  to  be  frightened.  The  curtain 
had  hardly  fallen  on  the  fourth  act  when  the 
storm  burst  upon  us,  and  the  rain  came  down 
like  a  falhng  ocean.  The  light  thatch  could'nt 
stand  it,  and  the  water  dripped  through  in  httle 
streams  which  soon  grew  larger,  regardless  of  the 
toilettes  which  had  been  made  with  so  much  care ! 
and  the  audience  drew  together,  standing  whei> 
ever  a  dry  spot  could  be  found. 

The  curtain  rose  on  the  fifth  act,  but  the 
orchestra  where  fast  getting  drenched ;  we  could 
plainly  see  the  rain  falling  upon  the  stage  and 
among  the  banquetters,  whose  carouse  became 
dismal  to  an  unwonted  degree.  The  musicians 
persevered,  however,  though  we  could  scarcely 
hear  them  for  the   thunder ;  but  when   the   bac- 
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chanalians  attempted  to  sing,  tlieir  situation  be- 
came too  absurd,  and  the  whole  house  broke  into 
a  laugh  and  a  cheer.  The  curtain  fell,  the  or- 
chestra fled,  and  the  audience  made  tracks  for 
the  grand  entrance,  the  water  at  last  pouring 
through  the  I'oof  in  streams  as  large  as  my  arm. 
Outside  the  scene  was  intense.  Through  the 
thick  gloom  we  could  only  get  glimpses  in  the 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  then  could  see  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  door.  AH  were  now 
huddled  in  the  vestibule  at  the  top  of  the  flight 
of  steps  of  the  grand  entrance,  up  to  which  an 
occasional  carriage  would  find  its  way  and  its  for- 
tunate owners  get  shelter. 

B and  I  stood  here,  gradually  soaking,  for 

a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then,  as  I  had  told  our 
gharrie  just  where  to  await  us,  I   determined  to 

make  a  bolt  for  it.    B ■  followed  me,  and  the 

instant  we  left  the  steps  of  the  theatre  we  were 
standing  in  full  three  inches  of  water,  and  as 
wet  as  if  hogsheads  of  the  same  had  been  poured 
upon  us.  We  wei-e  in  full  dress,  of  course,  and 
must  have  been  pretty  objects.  By  the  lightning 
we  found  our  way  to  where  we  had  left  the 
gharrie,  but  it  was  not  there ;  and  by  a  bright 
flash  we  saw  buggies  overturned  and  loose  horses 
cutting  about,  and  the  whole  Maidaun  was  one 
sheet  of  water  in  which  we  were  standing,  and 
the  theatre  looming  like  a  great  island  from  the 
middle  of  it.  We  could  find  nothing  of  the 
gharrie,  and  had  to  get  back  to  the  shelter  of  the 
entrance,  where  we  waited  for  nearly  an  hour  in 
our  wet  clothes,  cold  and  shivering,  till  the  storm 
abated,  when  we  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of 
our  team  and  drove  rapidly  home.  We  took  a 
horn  and  a  rub  down,  as  preventatives  against  a 
cold,  (and  I  am  glad  to  say  with  entire  success), 
and  turned  in. 

Fancy  such  a  scene  at  the  Boston,  or  at  Her 
Majesty's  !  We  have  had  Lucrezia  since  with- 
out the  rain,  and  it  went   off  very  well,  though 

at  home  I  have  heard  S- and  M sing  the 

principal  airs  better  than  our  artists.  We  are 
promised  a  fine  company  next  year,  if  this  one 
should  continue  to  be  supported,  but  you  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  heat  of  this  place  !  Before 
you  have  been  seated  a  quarter  of  an  hour  your 
sensations  are  like  sitting  in  a  warm  bath !  Yet 
people  patronize  it  well,  and  his  success  has  aston- 
ished the  manager. 

A  year  or  two  since  we  were  glad  enough  to 
welcome  a  chance  company  of  Ethiopian  Sere- 
naders,  whose  enterprise  led  them  on  a  tour  from 
Yankee  land  round  the  world,  and  they  drew 
full  houses,  at  high  prices  of  course  ;  but  Opera 
is  an  unprecedented  luxury,  which  I  fully  appre- 
ciate, and  I  never  miss  a  performance." 

Utoiidon. 

Dr.  Makschner,  the  German  operatic  composer 
(of  Der  Vampyr,  Temj)lar  wid  Judin,  Hans  IlciUng, 
&c.,)  has  been  making  a  short  visit  in  London.  The 
only  public  notice  of  his  presence  was  a  modest  con- 
cert at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  given  by  Herr  Reichardt, 
the  singer.  "We  copy  from  the  Musical  World  for 
July  25  : 

The  concert  on  Friday  (yesterday  week)  was  inter- 
esting not  only  from  several  pieces  of  Dr.  Marschner's 
being  introduced,  but  from  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Marschner  himself,  who  performed  twice  on  the  piano; 
in  the  overture  to  Haiis  Helling,  arranged  for  two 
piano-fortes  and  eight  hands,  with  MM.  Osborne 
Tedesco,  and  Benedict ;  and  in  a  trio,  composed  by 
himself,  for  piano-forte, .violin,  and  violoncello,  with 


Herr  Molique  and  Signer  Piatti.  Though  now  a 
sexagenarian,  Dr.  Marschner  has  not  lost  his  com- 
mand of  the  key-board.  His  touch  is  tine  and  elastic, 
and  his  execution  masterly.  The  overture  to  the 
popular  opera  of  Hans  Hciling,  we  need  hardly  say, 
suffered  considerably  by  its  translation  to  the  piano- 
forte. Its  characteristic  feature,  however,  and  con- 
summate musical  treatment,  could  not  escape  obser- 
vation, and  the  audience  were  unanimous  in  their 
approval.  The  trio  was  still  more  liked,  as  may  be 
imagined,  and  the  last  three  movements  were  loudly 
applauded.  The  andante,  with  a  charming  passage 
for  the  violoncello,  exquisitely  played  by  Sig.  Piatti, 
would  have  created  a  furor  in  a  larger  assembly  of  the 
sterner  sex. 

The  vocal  contributions  to  the  programme,  by  Dr. 
Marschner,  consited  of  a  duo,  *'Die  tanzenden  Miid- 
chen,"  for  soprano  and  contralto  ;  ^zcf^'*Der  Kuss  " 
for  tenor;  two  ballads  for  contralto,  "Die  Baume 
gruuen  iiberall  "  and  "  Der  Schmetterling  ;  "  and  an 
aria  for  tenor,  "  Du  stolzes  England,"  from  the  opera 
Templar  itnd  Judin.  The  tenor  airs  were  both  admi- 
rably sung  by  Herr  Reichardt,  and  both  encored. 
The  first,  however,  only  was  accepted ;  the  latter 
being  the  final  piece  in  the  concert.  The  song  from 
the  Templar,  by  the  way,  is  a  tribute  to  the  glory  and 
liberty  of  England,  which,  had  it  been  given  in  the 
native  tongue,  would  have  created  an  enthusiasm  of 
another  kind. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  selection  was  a 
new  song  by  Meyerbeer,  composed  expressly  for  Herr 
Reichardt,  entitled  "  Des  Schiifers  Lied,"  with  clari- 
net accompaniment.  This,  a  charming  shepherd- 
strain,  pastoral  in  character,  plaintive  and  melodious, 
was  sung  to  perfection  by  Herr  Reichardt,  whose 
vocal  powers  and  style  the  illustrious  composer  has 
consulted  with  his  usual  felicity. 

Madame  Marschner,  the  wife  of  the  composer,  has 
a  powerful  contralto  voice,  and  an  energetic  style. 
She  sang  the  duo  of  her  husband's  above  named, 
■with  Mdlle.  Westerstrand,  and  the  two  ballads  by 
Marschner  also  alluded  to,  and  proved  herself  a  clever 
and  experienced  mistress  of  the  vocal  art.  Mdlle. 
AVesterstrand  introduced  her  two  Swedish  songs  with 
her  usual  effect. 

The  other  vocalists  were  Mad.  XJgalde  and  M.  Jules 
Lefort.  Sig.  Piatti  executed  a  solo  on  the  violoncello, 
and  Sig.  Belletti  a  solo  on  the  clarinet. 

Mr.  Francesca  Berger  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins  con- 
ducted. 

Opera. — At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  a  short  sup- 
plementary season  commenced  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  re- 
duced prices,  for  the  general  public.  The  repertoire 
was  to  include  Lucia,  La  Figlia,  Trovatore,  Traviata; 
Cenerentola  and  Sonnambula,  {ior  Mme.  Alboni)  ; 
Don  Pasquale,  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni, 
and  the  last  scenes  of  I  Martiri  and  H  Pirata  (for 
Mile.  PiccoLOMiNi).  Early  in  August  the  whole 
company  were  to  commence  the  tour  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c.  M.  Be- 
LAK.T,  the  tenor  who  excited  so  much  interest  in  La 
SonnambuJa,  was  still  more  successful  as  Neraorino 
in  L'Elisir  d^Amore. 

At  the  Royal  Italian,  Fra  Diavolo  has  continued 
to  run,  alternating  with  Trovatore,  Lucia,  &c.,  the 
latter  with  Mile.  Balfe. 

Mr.  Robert  Barnett,  the  distinguished  professor 
and  talented  pianist,  played  a  selection  of  music  be- 
fore his  pupils  at  his  residence,  in  Albany  street,  on 
the  23d  instant.  The  programme  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded: 

Sonata  in  D Mozart. 

Memento,  '*  Capricioso  " "VYeber. 

*'  Genevieve,"  and   "  Study  in  E  " Bennett. 

Songs  without  "Words Mendelssohn. 

Sonata,  "  Les  Adieux,  I'Absence,  et  le 

Retour  " Beethoven. 

"  Days  of  Yore  " Cramer. 

Caprice  in  E Mendelssohn. 

Harmonious  Blacksmith Handel. 

Mr.  G.  "W.  Cusin's  second  and  last  matinee  mttsicale 
came  off  at  "Willis's  Rooms,  on  Monday,  the  29th  ult. 
The  programme  was  very  attractive.  The  pieces 
played  by  Mr.  Cusins  included  Mendelssohn's  sonata 
in  B  flat,  Op.  45,  for  piano  and  violoncello,  with  Sig. 
Piatti;  Hummel's  Septuor,  in  which  Mr.  Cusins  was 
assisted  by  Messrs.  R.  Blagrove  (violin),  Piatti  (vio- 
loncello), Howell  (contra-basso),  Pratten  (flute), 
Nicholson  (hautboy),  and  C.  Harper  (horn)  ;  Han- 
del's "Harmonious  Blacksmith;  "  Heller's  iLa  Truite  ; 
and,  with  M.  Remenyi,  Thalberg  and  De  Beriot's 
duo  for  piano-forte  and  violin  on  airs  from  Lcs  Hu- 
gueyiots.  Mr.  Cusins  displayed  his  usual  command  of 
the  instrument. 

Herr  Von  der  Osten  gave  a  musical  ev en ingf  sozVe'e 
musicale],  at  "Willis's  Rooms,  on  Friday,  June  26th. 
The  singers  were — Madlle.  Augusta  Stubbe  and  Herr 
Von  der  Osten ;  instrumentalists — Herr  E.  Pauer 
(piano),  Herr  Molique  and  Herr  L.  Ries  (violin), 
Herr  Goffrie  (viola),  and  Herr  Feri  Kletzer  (violon- 
cello). The  music  was  well  selected,  and  embraced 
F.  Ries's  quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  126,  for  two  violins, 


viola  and  violoncello,  and  Beethoven's  trio  in  D,  Op. 
70,  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violoncello.  Herr  Von 
der  Osten  sang,  among  other  things,  Beethoven's 
suite  of  six  songs,  "An  die  Fernc  Geliebte."  Herr 
Pirscher  conducted. 

"Worcester. — The  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs 
will  commence  August  26th.  The  selections  for  the 
four  morning  performances  include  Handel's  Dettin- 
gen  Te  Deiitn,  "Messiah,"  and  parts  of  "Israel  in 
Egypt; "  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah,"  "  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  and  anthem:  "Hear  my  Prayer  ;  "  select- 
ions from  Costa's  "Eli,"  and  a  new  festival  anthem  by 
Dr.  G.  Elvey.  The  evening  concerts  will  include  a 
"Mozart  evening;"  a  Fregsckutz  evening,  with 
sprinkling  of  English  songs  ;  Mendelssohn's  Lore/ey 
fragment,  Hatton's  "  Robin  Hood  "  Cantata,  Macfar- 
ren's  new  "May  Day"  Cantata,  &c.  Among  the 
leading  singers  engaged  are  Clara  Novello,  Miss 
Dolby,  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  "Weiss, 
Herr  Formes,  &c.  

Paris. — "Weber's  Oheron  has  been  so  popular,  that 
now  his  Eitryanthe  is  to  be  given  at  the  opening  of  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  after  its  midsummer  holidays.... 
There  is  a  rumor,  too,  that  von  Flotow's  Martha  is  to 
form  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  Italian  Opera  next 
winter.... The  Gazette  Musicale  announces  the  suc- 
cessful appearances  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  of  Mile. 
DuPTJY,  and  of  M.  Nicholas,  a  tenor,  (both  pupils  of 
the  Conservatoire)  in  Les  Mousquetaires  of  M.  Hal^vy. 
....There  is  great  glorification  in  the  Parisian  press 
over  a  new  tenor,  M.  Rexard,  the  first  genuine  "«^ 
de  i^oitrine^*  since  Duprez,  who  has  been  able  to  sing 
Suivez  moi  in  "William  Tell"...  .Rossini's  Comte 
Org  will  shortly  be  brought  out  at  the  Grand-Op^ra; 
Mile.  Mendez  is  to  sing  the  part  of  Izolier.... Mean- 
while to  show  what  a  fever  heat  the  operatic  ther- 
mometer still  indicates  in  Paris,  we  copy  the  following 
significant  WiWe  jeu  d*esprit  from  the  Steele : 

ToujouRS  "  Trovatore." 

The  Trovatore,  after  having  been  played  at  the 
Italiens,  was  translated  for  the  Grand-Op^ra,  and 
given  there.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  the  Op^ra-Comique  will  endeavor  in  its  turn  to 
produce  it,  with  modifications,  be  it  understood.  The 
Th^atre-Lyrique,  drawn  into  the  vertex,  will  also  bring 
out  an  adaptation,  and  the  Folies-Nouvelles,  not  to 
remain  in  the  background,  follow  its  example.  "We 
may  thus  be  exposed,  one  of  these  fine  days,  to  read 
on  the  arches  which  "ornament"  the  boulevards,  as 
follows : — 

Italiens. — II  Trovatore,  de  M.  Verdi. 

Op^ra.— Le  Trouvere,  de  M.  Verdi. 

Op^ra-Comique. — Le  Troubadour,  de  M.  Verdi. 

Th^'atre-Lyrique. — Le  Menestrel,  de  M.  Verdi. 

Boufies-Parisiens. — Le  Menetrier,  de  M.  Verdi. 

Folies-Nouvelles. — Le  Saltimbanque,  de.  M.  Verdi. 

Ce  serait  monotone. 

Cologne. — Dr.  L.  Spohr  passed  the  2d  and  3d  of 
this  month  here.  He  devoted  several  hours  to  exam- 
ining the  arrangements  and  plan  of  study  at  the  Rhe- 
nish School  of  Music,  under  the  dkection  of  F.  Hiller, 
and  repeatedly  expressed  his  full  appreciation  of  the 
performances  of  the  pupils,  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
ficiency. At  a  party  of  artists  and  amateurs  at  the 
house  of  F.  Hiller,  the  latter,  and  Herr  Edw.  Frank, 
Musical  Director,  played  several  new  original  com- 
positions, which  evidently  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
Nestor  of  German  composers,  who  also  manifested 
great  interest  in  the  talent  of  the  young  composer, 
Max  Bruch.  In  the  evening  of  the  3d  inst.  the  Coiner 
Miinnergesang^Verein  serenaded  the  worthy  master. 

Italy. — At  the  moment  when  the  political  dream- 
ers and  schemers,  the  hopers  and  wranglers,  have  had 
their  mouths  full  of  all  that  has  (or  has  not)  happen- 
ed at  Genoa,  at  Leghorn,  or  in  the  hideous  prisons  of 
Naples,  arrives  a  placid  letter  from  a  musical  friend 
bound  for  La  Bomagna,  to  be  present  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  anew  Opera  House  at  Rimini — which  is,  on 
his  report,  described  as  magnificent.  For  this  cere- 
mony, continues  our  informant,  Signer  Verdi  has 
promised  a  new  opera — that  is  to  say,  a  reconstruct- 
ion of  his  "  Stifellio,"  which,  on  its  re-appearance, 
will  be  called  "  Aroldo."  Expenditure  without  fruit 
— movement  without  consequence — do  not  these  com- 
binations too  largely  shadow  forth  the  story  of  Italy 
in  more  ways  than  one  ? — London  Athenceu?n. 

Constantinople. — The  maestro  Arditi  has  compo- 
sed a  Turkish  hymn,  a  remarkable  work,  and  dedica- 
ted it  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  who  has 
condescended  to  accept  the  dedication.  Last  "Wednes- 
day, M.  Arditi  had  the  honor  of  being  summoned  to 
the  Imperial  palace  to  preside  at  the  performance  of 
the  hymn  before  his  Majesty.  Several  artists  of  the 
Italian  theatre,  also,  had  the  honor  of  being  admitted 
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to  play  before  tlie  Sultan.  The  concert,  which  be- 
gan at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  lasted  to  about 
ten,  frequently  aifording  the  august  listener  the  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  high  satisfaction.  The 
artists  and  band  of  the  theatre  first  executed,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Arditi,  the  Imperial  hymn.  The 
prologue  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  sung,  followed  by 
the  air  "La  Calumnia,"  by  Madame  Nickrovich. 
This  beautiful  morqeau  was  succeeded  by  the  "^  Cam- 
panelli  d' Aurora,"  the  theme,  which  is  so  original, 
and  the  variations,  which  are  so  difficult,  being  execu- 
ted by  M.  Arditi  with  infinite  charm  and  ease,  and 
procuring  for  him  the  most  flattering  compliments, 
which  his  Majesty  transmitted  by  one  of  his  officers. 
The  orchestra  then  performed  ^I.  Arditi's  charming 
composition,  Les  Chants  Americains,  which  seemed 
particularly  to  please  his  Majesty.  A  few  days  after- 
wards his  Majesty  sent  50.000  piastres;  10,000  for  the 
management  of  the  Italian  Theatre  ;  30,000  for  the 
vocalists  ;  and  10,000  for  the  composer,  M.  Arditi, 
who,  in  addition,  received  the  decoration  of  the  Sul- 
tan, 
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-  Criticism  bt  Composers. — We  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  reader  to  the  admirable 
letters  of  FERDI^fANI>  HiLLER  about  the  late  mu- 
sical festival  at  Aix  la  Chapclle,  which  well  deserve 
the  space  we  give  them.  Hiller  is  one  of  the  most 
sound  and  intelligent  musicians  in  Europe,  a  tho- 
roughly artistic  composer  in  all  forms,  if  not  a  great 
creative  genius,  and  his  impressions  of  Art  and 
artists  are  singularly  just  and  appreciative,  while 
they  are  remarkably  free  from  any  German  mysti- 
cism. He  writes  as  clearly  as  any  Englishman  or 
Frenchman.  His  estimate  of  Berlioz  is  welt  worth 
reading. 

Also  to  the  quite  original  criticism  upon  Men- 
delssohn, written  for  this  Journal  by  one  of  the 
ablest  teachers  and  composers  in  Berlin.  Its  views 
will  be  found  somewhat  novel,  but  worthy  of  re- 
flection. We  only  regret  our  inability  to  render  the 
Doctor's  German  sentences  into  more  clear  and 
flowing  English. 

.  Finally,  by  way  of  refreshing  variety,  read  Mr. 
Satter's  lucid  definilion  of  his  own  position  among 
the  magnates  of  the  "  Music  of  the  Future  " ! 


Death  or  Carl  Czernt. — This  announce- 
ment, which  comes  in  the  European  news  last  re- 
ceived, must  come  home  to  all  the  thousands  who 
have  known  the  pleasures,  and  especially  the 
pains  of  the  piang.  No  man  has  written  such 
Innumerable  varieties  of  lessons,  finger  exercises, 
treatises  for  young  students  of  the  piano-forte. 
These  and  his  arrangements,  with  fingering,  of 
the  piano  fugues  of  Bach,  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  (for  four  hands)  and  of  very  many 
oratorios,  symphonies,  operas,  overtures,  &c.,  have 
been  his  chief  public  services.  It  is  stated  that 
his  published  pieces  number  eight  hundred  and 
forty.  Of  these  but  a  small  part,  of  course,  are 
compositions  in  any  original  or  creative  sense ; 
the  most  of  them .  are  exercises,  studies,  relatino- 
to  the  mechanical  part  of  piano-playing.  Yet 
he  has  also  been  the  composer  of  various  masses, 
motets,  concertos,  symphonies,  songs  with  and 
without  orchestra,  which  are  still  in  manuscript. 
Indeed  ho  had  a  prodigious  facility  of  production, 
and  was  a  man  of  immense  industry.  His  labors 
in  teaching  and  writing  necessarily  withdrew  him 
Tery  much  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  yet 
he  was  an  amiable  and  sociable  man,  and  proba- 
bly very  few  men  have  been  so  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  great  artists  and  classical  composers 
of  Germany,  during  the  past  half  century.  The 
following  particulars  of  his  history  were  gleaned 


chiefly   from   Fetls'   Biographie    Un'werselle   for 
Moore's  "  Encyclopasdia  of  Music  :  " 

He  was  born  at  Vienna,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1791.  His  parents  came  from  Bohemia,  and  his 
father,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  imperial  military 
service  of  Austria,  settled  in  Vienna,  in  1785,  as  a 
teacher  of  the  piano-forte.  Like  many  others  who 
have  highly  distinguished  themselves,  Czcrny  dis- 
played in  his  earliest  infancy  a  great  natural  disposi- 
tion for  music  ;  and  as  his  father  at  that  time  very 
diligently  practised  the  works  of  Bach,  Mozart, 
Clementi,  &c.,  and  was  frequently  visited  by  the 
piano-players  then  resident  in  Vienna,  as  Kozeluch, 
Gelinek,  Wanhall,  and  others,  the  youth  had  con- 
stantly the  advantage  of  hearing  good  music,  and 
hence  his  sensibility  for  the  art  was  speedily  mani- 
fested. This  circumstance,  doubtless,  induced  his 
father,  who  possessed  no  independent  fortune,  to 
devote  his  earnest  attention  to  educate  him  for  the 
profession;  so  that,  even  in  his  eighth  year,  young 
Carl  performed  the  compositions  of  Mozart,  Clementi, 
Kozeluch,  Gelinek,  &c.,  with  much  facility.  About 
this  period  the  early  works  of  Beethoven  appeared, 
and  Czerny  became  so  enamored  with  them  as  to 
prefer  them  to  all  others.  He  therefore  stiidied  them 
with  peculiar  assiduity,  and  when  about  ten  years  old 
(in  1801)  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
their  renowned  author,  who  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  had  created  the  greatest  sensation  as  a  piano- 
forte player  by  the  production  of  effects  and  diffi- 
culties which  were  previously  unknown.  He  played 
to  Beethoven  some  of  the  great  master's  newest 
compositions,  and  made  such  a  fjivorable  impression 
on  him  that  Beethoven  at  once  voluntarily  oifered  to 
take  him  as  a  pupil.  The  intimacy  thus  formed 
gradually  ripened  into  the  most  perfect  friendship, 
which  was  maintained  unbroken  throughout  the  too 
short  life  of  this  the  greatest  musical  genius  of  this 
century.  Among  the  many  proofs  of  high  regard 
which  Beethoven  entertained  of  Czerny,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  as  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  he 
selected  him  as  the  musical  instructor  for  his  adopted 
nephew,  (Carl  Beethoven,)  who,  afterwards,  alas! 
most  deeply  embittered  his  uncle's  days.  Under 
Beethoven's  guidance  Czerny  studied,  first  the  Clav- 
ier School,  and  the  works  of  Emanuel  Bach,  and 
then  all  the  compositions  which  Beethoven  himself 
had  written  and  published  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
He  had  also  to  arrange  many  of  Beethoven's  works, 
as  well  as  to  correct  the  proofs  of  such  of  them  as 
were  being  prepared  for  publication,  all  of  which 
afforded  him  much  practice,  and  imparted  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  these  fine  compositions. 
As  the  elder  Czerny  could  with  difficulty  support 
himself  by  teaching,  Carl,  though  only  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  (in  180.5,)  also  commenced  giving 
lessons;  and  soon  obt.aiuing  some  talented  pupils,  he 
became  so  celebrated  as  a  teacher,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  every  hour  in  the  day  was  occupied.  In  the 
year  1810,  Clementi  resided  in  Vienna,  and  Czerny 
became  acquainted  with  him  at  a  noble  house  where 
he  gave  instruction,  at  which  Czerny  was  nearly 
always  present.  This  was  particularly  advantageous 
to  him,  as  he  thereby  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
dementi's  classical  method,  and  formed  his  own 
upon  it.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  favorite 
and  highly-esteemed  teachers  in  Vienna,  and  gave 
daily  from  ten  to  twelve  hours'  instruction,  chiefly 
in  the  noblest  and  best  families.  To  this  occupation 
he  devoted  himself  for  thirty  years — from  1805  to 
1835 ;  and  among  his  numerous  pupils  who  have 
become  known  to  the  puhlie  are  Mademoiselle 
Belleville,  Liszt,  Dcihler,  and  others.  Among  ama- 
teurs, too,  of  high  rank,  he  has  had  many  pupils  who 
might  well  have  passed  for  professors. 

He  died  at  Vienna  last  month.  It  is  said  that 
his  fortune,  which,  unlike  that  of  most  composers, 
proved  to  be  considerable,  is  left  to  charitable 
institutions  and  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Vienna,  as  he  died  childless. 


Lablache  Dead! 

The  death  of  Czerny  is  immediately  followed 
by  that  of  the  world's  greatest  bass  singer.  The 
news  came  by  the  steamer  that  left  Liverpool 
on  the  1st  inst.  His  death  must  have  occur- 
red within  a  day  or  two  before ;  it  has  been 
understood  for  some  time  that  he  was  HI.  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  furnishes  the  following 
sketch  of  him. 

LuiGi  Lablache  was  the  son  of  Nicola  La- 
blache, a  Marseilles  merchant,  who  went  to  Na- 


ples in  1791,  and  married  a  Polish  lady  named 
Franziska  Bietak.  Luigi  was  born  in  Naples, 
December  6th,  1794,  so  that  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-three  years.  His  father  fell  a  vic- 
tim of  the  revolution  in  1799.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  young  La- 
blache, who  in  childhood  showed  great  musical 
talent,  got  a  situation  in  the  Conservatorio  at 
Naples,  and  here,  when  twelve  years  old,  he 
studied  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  lat- 
ter was,  however,  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  fled 
several  times  from  the  school  in  search  of  operatic 
engagements,  his  passion  being  for  dramatic  sing- 
ing. He  was  taken  back  and  finished  his  course 
of  musical  education.  He  was  then  eighteen 
years  old,  and  was  immediately  engaged  as  Bnffo 
Napolkano  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre.  Five 
months  afterwards  he  married  the  daughter  of  an 
actor  named  Pinottt.  From  Naples  the  young 
basso  went  to  Palermo  and  then  to  Milan,  where 
he  had  a  long  engagement  at  La  Scala,  Merca- 
dante  writing  for  him  his  opera  of  Elisa  e  Clau- 
dio.  From  that  time  he  was  the  favorite  of  all 
the  great  Italian  theatres.  In  1824  he  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  received  extraordinary  hon- 
ors, and  since  then  all  the  great  Italian  Opera 
houses  of  Europe,  fi-om  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris 
and  London,  have  contended  for  the  honor  and 
advantage  of  engagements  with  him. 

For  twenty  or  thirty  years  Lablache  has  been 
the  first  basso  of  the  Italian  operas  of  Loudon, 
Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg,  seldom  condescending 
to  appear  on  any  less  distinguished  stage.  He 
was  one  of  the  "memorable  quartet,  so  famous 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  travellers  in  Europe 
of  that  period  are  so  fond  of  recalling.  Grisi, 
Rubjni,  Tamburini  and  Lablache,  as  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  have  probably  never  since 
been  equalled.  Two  of  the  four— Rubini  and 
Lablache— are  now  dead ;  Grisi  is  vocally  only 
the  wreck  of  what  she  was,  and  Tamburini, 
when,  after  a  long  .  retirement,  he  re-appeared 
for  a  short  time,  a  year  or  two  ago,  though  vigor- 
ous and  fresh  in  look  and  action,  had  only  the 
shadow  of  the  great  barytone  voice  of  past  times. 
Lablache  had  the  best  preserved  voice  of  all,  and 
though  some  of  its  volume  may  have  been  lost 
with  advancing  years  and  increasing  obesity,  it  was 
still  regarded  as  the  finest  bass  voice  in  Europe. 

In  his  younger  days  Lablache  was  a  remarka- 
bly handsome  man,  and  the  beauty  of  his  face 
was  scarcely  lost  as  he  grew  older.  His  figtire 
was  tall  aiid  commanding;  his  features  of  the 
Roman  type ;  his  eyes  black  and  expressive,  and 
he  had  remarkable 'mobility  of  countenance.  His 
greatest  achievements  have  been  in  comic  opera ; 
but  he  was  scarcely  less  admirable  in  serious 
parts.  Of  late  years"  his  favorite  characters  have 
been  such  as  Don  Pasquale,  (which  was  written 
for  him).  Dr.  Dulcamara,  Leporello  and  Dr. 
Bartolo,  in  all  of  which  he  was  unequalled. 
And  when  occasion  required,  he  could  take  the 
leading  bass  parts  in  such  operas  as  Semiramide, 
1  Puritani,  II  Pirnta,  Norma  and  La  Sotinam- 
bula,  and  the  artist  who  excelled  so  much  in  the 
drolle]-ies  of  light  comedy,  was  found  to  be  equally 
great  in  the  dignified  parts  of  the  serious  opera. 
ilis  voice  was  of  great  compass,  volume  and  flex- 
ibility, his  method  of  singing  unexceptionable, 
and  ilis  acting  was  full  of  intelligence  and  spirit. 
His  long  familiarity  with  English  audiences,  who 
always  went  into  convulsions  when  his  huge  fig- 
ure first  came  on  the  stage  in  a  comic  opera,  had 
brought  him  into  a  habit  lately  of  committing 
certain  little  buffooneries,  and  introducing  gro- 
tesque English  phrases  into  the  Italian  dialogue ; 
but  before  a  more  critical  audience,  who  judged 
a  performer  by  stricter  rules,  and  permitted  no 
liberties  with  a  work,  Lablache  was  always  the 
great  and  conscientious  artist.  He  has  left_  no 
one  equal  to  him  in  voice,  method  or  artistic 
intelUgence. 

The  private  reputation  of  Lablache  has  always 
been  good.  None  of  the  scandals  so  commonly 
reported  of  men  of  his  profession,  have  ever 
attached  to  him.  In  his  own  house  he  was  be- 
loved, and  his  generosity  and  benevolence  to  ajl 
have  been  frequently  remarked.  One  of  his 
children  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thalberg,  the  pianist, 
who  is  now  in  this  country. 
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How  can  we  continue  the  discussion  of  Brass 
Bands  in  such  intensity  of  dog-days  !  it  is  afrgra- 
vating  to  think  of  them.  But  the  Promenade  Con- 
certs at  the  Music  Hall  go  on,  with  more  and  more 
success,  and  prove  what  fine  things  might  be  done, 
out  doors  and  within  doors,  to  meet  the  cravings 
and  improve  the  taste  of  such  a  "  musical  people," 
as  the  Transcript  calls  us.  Last  Wednesday  evening 
the  Music  Hall  was  crowded  ;  while  the  Brigade 
Serenade  Band  discoursed  pleasant  music  in  front  of 
the  Parker  House,  and  another  band  in  Howard  St., 
attracting  crowds  of  listeners. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  it  will  be  seen,  have  just 
moved  into  their  new  building,  almost  side  by  side 
with  Russell  &  Richardson,  on  AVashington  Street, 
near  the  corner  of  Winter  St.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  complete,  well-arranged  and  elegant  music 
store  in  the  United  States,  and  speaks  for  the  im- 
mense business  which  Mr.  Ditson  has  by  years  of 
patient  industry  and  enterprise  built  up.  We  hope 
to  give  a  full  description  next  week. . .  .We  have  seen 
a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Geokge  Hausm.\nn,  one 
of  the  two  or  three  finest  violoncellists  of  London, 
announcing  his  intention  of  visiting  this  country 
early  in  October,  commencing  with  Boston.  We 
have  already  noticed  also  the  intended  removal  to 
this  country  of  Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  first  class 
London  Philharmonic  violinists.  Vieuxtemps,  too, 
is  coming;  so  that  there  will  be  quite  an  accession  to 
the  strings.  Could  they  only  be  brought  together  in 
a  Quartet  I 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  is  leased  for 
the  coming  season  by  Messrs.  Thalbekg,  Stra- 
KOSCH  and  TJllman.  Efl!brts  are  making,  it  is 
said,  to  secure  the  accession  of  Mme.  Lagrange  to 
the  already  powerful  operatic  company.  Roger's 
engagement,  it  appears,  was  prematurely  announ- 
ced ;  negotiations  are  pending ;  meanwhile  the 
great  French  tenor  is  engaged  we  see  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  sang  the  first  night  as  George  Brown  in 
La  Dame  Blanche.  New  York  is  full  of  Mr.  UIl- 
man's  placardings  of  Frezzolini  and  of  Viedx- 
temps.  We  read,  too,  among  New  York  adver- 
tisements :  "  The  friends  of  Miss  Juliana  May, 
Prima  Donna,  are  respectfully  informed  that  she 
will  make  her  first  appearance  in  her  native  country, 
after  an  absence  of  six  years  in  Europe,  early  in 
September  next ; "  whether  as  part  of  the  great 
opera  galaxy,  or  to  shine  in  single  glory,  does  not 
yet  appear. . .  .Signer  Guidi,  the  tenor  singer,  (so 
writes  one  of  his  neighbors  to  the  Transcript,)  is  not 
dead,  but  living  in  his  usual  good  health,  "  next 
door  to  myself,"  in  Cincinnati. ..  .Burton,  in  New 
York,  announces  the  engagement  of  Vestvali, 
"acknowledged  as  the  Queen  of  the  Lyric  Stage," 
(!)  for  a  short  season  of  Grand  Opera,  to  commence 
on  Monday. 

Miss  Elise  Hesslek,  our  fair  towns-woman,  is 
engaged  as  prima  donna  at  the  opera  in  Genoa,  for 
the  coming  season . . .  Read  above,  how  our  old  friend 
Arditi,  conductor  of  so  many  Italian  operas  here, 
has  been  figuring  in  Constantinople. . .  .Balfe,  the 
English  opera  composer,  has  published  "  A  New 
Singing  Method,"  without  the  use  of  Solfeggi,  but  pre- 
senting the  necessary  elementary  studies  in  the  form 
of  original  Ballads  and  Songs — a  system  already 
employed  with  success  in  the  well-known  work  by 
Vaeeai.  Mr.  Balfe  believes  in  "  the  substitution  of 
an  agreeable  amusement  for  a  disagreeable  labor." 
The  list  of  contents  is  certainly  curious;  for 
instance : 
1.  Preliminary.    2.  First  Exercise  of  the  Voice. 

4.  Thirds— "Oh,  weep  not  lady" Ballad 

6.  Fourths — **  Come  follow  me  " Song 

9.  Octaves — "  Then  lady  wake,  in  beauty  rise  "..Song 

11.  Semitones — " 'Tis  ever  thus  " Song 

12.  Syncopation — "Woodman,  spare  that  tree".Ballad 


The  New  Orleans  Picayune  gives  its  readers  the 
"  refreshing  information "  that  the  captain  of  a 
Mississippi  river  steamboat  has  purchased  the  steam 
whistle  Calliope,  made  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  the 
right  to  its  e.xclusive  use  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
for  six  months.  Could  it  be  exclusively  confined  to 
the  lower  Mississippi  and  forever,  many  here  would 
feel  refreshed. . .  .Gottschalk,  the  pianist,  was  by 
last  accounts  in  Caraccas,  South  America,  giving 
concerts  ;  the  report  that  he  is  dying  of  consump- 
tion is  declared  to  have  no  truth  in  it. 

Karl  Mozart,  son  of  the  great  composer,  de- 
clares that  Tischbein's  portrait  of  his  father,  which 
has  been  so  much  praised,  has  no  resemblance  what- 
ever. He  considers  the  best  likeness  of  his  father 
the  one  which  was  published  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  by  Artaria,  in  Vienna,  and  which  can  also  be 
found  in  the  biography  by  SehlichtegroU. . .  .Some 
one  suggests  a  serenade  to  the  Comet,  thus  :  Comet 
gentil .' . . .  .We  alluded  a  few  weeks  since  to  the 
valuable  collection  of  musical  books  and  autographs 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Albrecht,  of  Philadel- 
phia, formerly  of  the  Germania  Society.  Besides 
these,  he  would  also  be  glad  to  dispose  of  a  fine  col- 
lection of  engravings,  relating  to  musical  subjects 
These  include  pictures  of  musical  festivals  and  ope- 
ras, portraits  of  great  composers  and  singers,  caric- 
atures, &c.,  mostly  on  steel  and  copperplate,  and 
many  of  them  by  celebrated  masters,  new  and  old. 
Mr.  Albrecht   may  be   addressed :  care  of  Dr.  Fell- 

ger,  240  South  12th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa The 

new  Life  of  Handel,  by  Victor  Schcelcher,  re- 
cently published  in  London,  is  in  press  by  Mason 
Brothers,  New  York. 

Pittsfield,  up  among  the  hills  of  Berkshire,  seems 
to  be  doing  a  good  deal  for  the  promotion  of  a  true 
taste  in  music.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
concert  given  by  Mr.  Ensign  at  the  Maplewood 
Seminary,  at  which  an  entire  Psalm  of  Mendels- 
sohn was  performed.  We  have  now  the  programme 
of  a  Soire'e  which  closed  the  summer  term  of  the 
"Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute"  in  the  same  town, 
(Aug.  4)  which  is  worth  recording  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Sonata — Diabelli,  four  hands. 

2.  Song— "  Angels  of  peace  and  gladness  " Bellini 

3.  Sonata  in  D Mozart 

4.  Vocal  Duet — "  Mountain  Eclio,"  Guitar  ace. . .  .A.  Sehmitt 

5.  Valse  Koraantique ,E.  B.  Oliver 

6.  Song-^"  Free  Minstrels" CM.  von  Weber 

PART  n. 

7.  Selections  from  Don  Juan,  four  hands  Mozart 

S.  Lied  ohne  Worte Mendelssohn 

9.  Freundschaft's  Hymne — trio  vocal Beethoven 

10.  Sonata  Pathetique Beethoven 

11.  Song — "  Come  unto  me  " ToplifF 

12.  Overture— La  Muette  de  Portiai,  8  hands Auber 

The  "  Mendelssohn  Institute "  was  established 
about  a  year  since  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Oliver,  "an 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  classic  school  of  Ger- 
man music,  his  design  being  to  furnish  facilities  for 
the  thorough  study  of  this  and  the  other  pure  styles 
of  his  art.  The  plan  is  a  novel  one  in  this  country ; 
music  being  made  the  central  or  prominent  study, 
while  painting  is  taught  as  a  kindred  art,  and  the 
modern  languages,  elegant  literature,  &c.,  as  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  education  of  the  true  artist.  The 
exercises  on  Tuesday  evening  bore  ample  testimony 
to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Oliver's  theory,  and  the 
qualification  of  himself  and  his  associates  to  carry 
it  out."  So  says  a  Pittsfield  paper,  and  we  believe 
with  truth. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments  : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Porte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $26 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction :— B.  P.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adamb,  Levi  P. 
HoMEE,  J.  C  D.  Parker,  and  Wiluam  Schultze. 
For  particularSj  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  REAB,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

AT  THEIE 

New  and  Capacious  Music  Store, 

Wo.  277  WASHINGTON"  ST., 

Would  call  the  attention  of  the  Musical  Public  to  their  large 
and  ronstantly  increasing  Stock  of 

AMERICAN     AND     FOREIGN 

SHEE:T  music  and  MUSIC  BOOKS, 

AND   AN 

UNSURPASSED  ASSORTMENT 

— OF — 

Pianos  and  Melodeons  for  Sale  and  to  Let. 

The  recent  publications  of  0.  D.  &  Co.  comprise, 

VERDI'S  CELEBRATED  OPERA  OP  IL  TROVATORE,  with 
Italian  and  English  words.    Price  S3. 

BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES.    Vol.  L    Price  S3. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OP  SACRED  MUSIC : 
comprising  Themes  from  the  Works  of  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers  ;  and  Original  Tunes, 
Chants  and  Anthems.  The  whole  harmonized  in  four  parts, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ.  ByE.  Ives,  Jr, 
W.  Alpers,  and  H.  C.  Timm.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Price  SI. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM  :  A  Collection  of  Music  in  Parts, 
for  Ladies^  voices,  intended  particularly  for  Seminaries, 
High  Schools,  Musical, Classes  and  the  Social  Circle.  Price 
67  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  WREATH:  A  Collection  of  Songs,  compris- 
ing the  beauties  of  English,  German,  French  and  Italian 
melody  j  with  English  words,  by  Percival,  McLeod  and 
others.    Edited  by  E.  Ives,  Jr.    Price  ©1. 

MUSICAL  RECREATIONS  :  OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY. 
A  Collection  of  Two-Part  Songs,  consisting  mostly  of  Ele- 
gant Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Composers,  with 
English  words,  written  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr. 
Price  50  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  SPELLING-BOOK :  A  New  Method  of  In- 
struction in  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  together  with  a  Choice 
Series  of  Musical  Recreations.    Price  75  cents. 

IN  PRESS  ;  A  large  number  and  variety  of  Valuable  Works, 
the  names  and  general  features  of  which  will  soon  be  made 
public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  8l  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBIilSHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PIANO-FORTES  &  MELODEONS, 
277  "Washington  St.,  Boston. 


NEW    CHURCH     MUSIC     BOOK. 

THE     S-A-IsrOTXJS, 
BY  ED\Y.  HAMILTON. 

This  is  a  collection  of  Sacred  Music  mostly  new,  full  and 
complete  in  every  department  and  adapted  to  the  worship  of 
all  Protestant  denominations. 

The  publishers  offer  it  to  the  musical  public  with  the  full 
confidence  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  the 
most  complete,  the  most  useful,  in  short,  the  best  collection  of 
Church  Music  ever  yet  issued.  Copies  will  be  furnished  for 
examination  upon  the  receipt  of  60  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

PHILLIPS,   SAMPSON  &   CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON. 

ATHENiEUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  he  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page ;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 

PAHIS  FIRST  PRIZE  PIANO-PORTES. 

ALBERT  W.LADD&  CO. 

MANDFACTTJBER8  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand 
and  Square 


PIANO-FORTES. 


— AT    THE — 

Great  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  In  1855, 
THE  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 
Was  awarded  to  us  for  the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO- 
FORTES, by  a  .Jury  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen : 
Joseph  Heilmesberqer,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Vienna  ;  Prof.  Halevt,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ;  Hector  Berlioz,  Professor  of  Musio 
and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  London  Exhibition ;   Prof. 
Marloye,  Member  of  the  Jury  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1849  1  M.  Roller,  Manufacturer  of  Piano-Fortes,  Paris  ;  Kight 
Hon.  Sir  George  Clerck,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London  ;  Prof.  Fetis,  Director  of  the  Royal  Conserya- 
tory  of  Music,  Brussels. 

Was  also  received  for  the  Best  Boston  Piauo-Forte  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1858,  and  TWO  MEDALS 
from  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair  at  Boston. 


Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKEIlINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 


FEOM   THE 

^sssstlMStttS  eClaritailj  pt-cjanu  gssottatioit 

FOB  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLn  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  3IEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FKOM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

POK  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


PKOJI   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKEE- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Fonr  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

0':Et.Gr.A.'3!^    ^  XT  IXj  33  IE  2=8. , 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

!S.   :^.   :^  .a.ijtlj, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Kev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "Waslliiigtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDR^    &    CO., 

Depot  of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?    Broadway^  NX. 

To  Clioi-al  Societies  aiul  Choirs. 

NOVEIiliO'S  CatalogTae,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Yocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Sengs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.j  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  S:c  ,  in  Yocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah, 
Si  63;  Judas  Maccabeus,  gl  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  5^1  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may- 
be had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  **Jndas  Mace  alb  eeus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  *»  Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 
Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.     For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    STORE, 
389  Broad-way,  'Si^w  Torlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Eixstnutomf  ti)tf  iano-jFortt,  ©rsatt  &  ^^Eimflitj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

SIGNOR   AXJGXJSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Plnckney  Street. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I'TTBLISIIER    OF    DVEXJSIC, 

Eni  jBfaltr  in  plusixal  ^linijaniiisic, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTERS  OF  TOREIG]^  MUSIC, 

Ho.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

frnrjiEr  nf  tjiB  ^cHaira  m\  linging, 

U .    S  .    H  O  T  E  1, . 


JOE  PMFTIFa 

OF     EVERY     DESCItlPTION     NEATLY     AKD     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED  AT  THE  OFFICE   OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

3SrO.    21    SCIiOOL    STIiEET. 

C.    BBEUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FORErON     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

K?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

1!D"WABD    I..    BAIiCH,      MTTSIO     AUD     JOB^FBIIfTIUG    OFFICE, 


EUSSELL  &  EICHARDSON'S 

3VE03SrTH:L-5r 

CATALOGUE  OT  NEW  MUSIC. 

AUGUST. 

1     ^      » 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

TEARS  OF  LOVE,  (F)4 Walter  M.iTnard,  25 

MINNIE  BROWN,  Song  and  Chorus  (F)  3. .  .U.  P.  IMnks,  25 

FLORENCE  MAY,  (E  flat)  3 E  A   Ho.smer,  25 

NELLY  MAY,  (D)  3 S.  Markstein,  25 

I  MUST  COME  OUT  NEXT  SPRING,    MAMMA, 

(F)  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

MAMMA  WON'T  LET  ME  MARRY  YET,  Comic, 

( B  flat )  8 Pete  Morris,  25 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  (D)  3 J.  K.  Crouch,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LAUGHING  RILL  WALTZ,  (G)  3 Geo.  Bvron  W.ire,  25 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  WALTZ,  (A)  4 U.  P.  Crane,  25 

VALSE  CHAKMANTE,  (Eflat)4 Sexlns  Sawtdlc,  25 

LES  CLOCHES  DU  MONASTERE,  ID  fiat)  4.  ...L.  Wely,  25 
TO  THE  COTTAGE  OF  MY  MOTHER,  No.  1,  of 

the  "  Signs  of  Love,"  Tars.,  (G)  4 Ch.  Grohe,  35 

EMILY  POLKA,  (F)  3 Mrs.  Wm.  Garrett,  25 

NOCTURNE,  (A  flat)  5 J .  C.  D.  Parker,  25 

NOCTURNE,  (E)5 A.  Loeschhorn,  35 

SPANIARD'S  SERENADE,  (E  minor)  4 A.  Jungmann,  25 

LA  MUETTE  DE  PORTICI,  Op.  62,  (E)  7  . .  .S.  Thalberg,  75 

THOUGHTS  OF  HOME,  Galop,  (D)  4 HP.  Crane,  25 

POLONAISE  ERILLANTE,  (F  sharp)  7. .  .J.  C.  D.  Parker,  60 
THE  SHEAF.    In  Six  Nos.    By  Geo.  Byron  Ware.    15c.  each. 

No.  1— L'Elisire  d'Amore,  (C)  2. 

No.  2— Flowers  of  Spring,  (G)2. 

No.  3 — Lucrezia  Borgia,  (G)  2. 

No.  4— Bells  of  the  Monastery,  (D)  2. 

No.  5—11  Trovatore,  (D)  2. 

No.  6— La  TraTiata,  (F)  2. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difliculty  of  execution  of  different  piece.=,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,}  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

IBTSTEUCTOK  for  Beginners  on  the  OKGAU, 

for  the  formation  of  the  Legato  style  of  playing.    By  C.  H. 
RINK.    In  Two  Books,  each  S1.50. 

HOWE'S   NEW  AMERICAN  PIANO-FORTE  SCHOOL 
without  a  Master, 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  MELODEON  and  SERA- 
PHINE  without  a  Master, 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  GUITAR  SCHOOL  with- 
out a  Master, 50 

O;^  Abridged  editions  of  each  of  the  above  Instruction  Boolis 
at  25  cents  each. 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  anlysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical 
works,  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c. — a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians — sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

c.   Ij.  jw-.ia-Tis:x3xrs   <«;  Co. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  Wateins,) 

^"'"lesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

PIANO-FOR  TES 

iV^^tez.  rr    ^^^  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Maniifactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROO-11S, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

M.iNUF.\CTDKERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 

j^   ~.^'~         _^— =n  ^'"1  Square 

WITH   THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  'Washington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

J.   TKENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Resideuce  No.  56  XCueeloncl  Street. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each,  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

Tor  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .5^6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ct3. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Characteristics  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 

BY   DE.   HEKMANN    ZOPFr. 

[Continued  from  lafit  week.] 

Human  nature,  especially  where  no  sufficiently 
energetic  direction  is  given  it,  is  continually 
active  in  two  opposite  ways.  On  the  one  hand  it 
seeks  attachment  to  what  is  stronger  than  itsehf ; 
on  tl\e  other,  it  seeks  all  possible  emancipation. 
And  so  it  was  with  Mendelssohn.  His  distrust  in 
his  own  powers,  proceeding  from  his  want  of 
conflict  with  himself,  awoke  in  him  almost  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  a  cra\'ing  for  originality.*  Fa- 
vorably to  this  end  there  spread  before  him  a 
peculiarly  striking,  and  to  the  public  an  unknown 
field :  that  namely  of  the  Oriental  melody,  those 
series  of  tones  which  are  found  in  the  popular 
airs  of  India,  Persia,  Palestine,  and  also  in  those 
of  the  Jews,  who  have  faithfully  handed  them 
down  in  their  religious  service  in  all  countries. 
These  melodic  turns,  employed  in  the  most  duc- 
tile and  graceful  manner,  are  characteristic  of 
Mendelssohn  ;  the  public  recognize  his  writings 
by  them,  without  asking  wherein  the  peculiarity 
consists ;  they  are  found  in  aU  his  compositions, 
whether  they  belong  by  text  or  title  to  German 
or  to  Persian  ground.  They  are  flesh  and  blood 
to  him,  in  short  they  have  become  his  manner. 
Partly  his  sincere  aspiration  to  the  high  and  no- 
ble, partly  the  involuntary  impulse  to  acquire  the 
reputation  and  respect  of  a  composer  of  the  first 
rank,  a  classic  author,  led  him  to  create  a  "stjde" 
as  the  foundation  of  that  reputation ;  but  in  doinn- 
this  he  committed  the  great  artistic  error  of  seek- 

*  It  played  him  many  queer  tricks ;  for  instance, 
led  him  to  write  the  part  of  the  Evangelist  in  "  St. 
Paul"  for  Soprano! 


ing  this  style  in  externals,  instead  of  in  the  faith- 
ful reproduction  of  the  chosen  objects,  undisturb- 
ed by  mere  abstract  musical  fascinations  and 
charms  residing  in  certain  turns  peculiar  to  him- 
self; and  this  error  led  him  into  the  false  and 
weakening  practice  of  a  "  manner "  which  he 
allowed  to  satisfy  his  idea  of  "  style."  Many  of 
his  own  expressions  indicate  this  limitation  of  his 
views  shaped  by  inward  nature  and  by  outward 
influences,  acting  on  each  other.  Often  enough 
he  guarded  himself  against  what  he  thought 
all  wrong  and  violent  removal  of  his  art  out 
of  the  absolute  sphere  of  feeling  into  that  of 
thought  and  actual  life,  full  of  wrestling  and  stri- 
ving, full  of  dreaming  and  endeavor.  Necessa- 
rily and  peculiarly  therefore,  as  I  shall  show,  he 
was  just  the  person — he,  who  maintained  that 
music  exists  only  for  its  own  sake  and  must 
always  and  under  aU  conditions  only  show  itself 
in  the  garb  of  the  cesthelic  and  agreeable — 
although  he  outwardly  observed  this  'svith  the 
utmost  strictness  and  resignation — he  was  just  the 
person,  more  than  many  narrower  minds,  to  let 
some  foreign  influence  lead  him  astray  upon 
ground  where  music,  in  any  true  artistic  sense,  is 
cut  off  from  all  nourishment. 

By  such  firm  adherence  to  the  external  and 
specifically  musical,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
the  inward  substance,  of  the  object  to  be  repre- 
sented, he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  "  form."  Careful,  laborious,  almost 
painfhlly  conscientious  in  the  presentment  of  liis 
thoughts;  always  anxious,  as  we  have  said,  by  keep- 
ing in  the  background  every  too  strong,  or  abrupt, 
or  extreme  emotion,  however  distinctly  required 
by  the  subject,  to  give  all  in  a  pleasing  dress,  he 
is  on  this  side  a  model  highly  to  be  Gommended 
to  ever}'  one  who  has  to  study  the  technical  part 
of  music  in  and  for  itself,  before  he  can  be  war- 
ranted to  think  of  penetrating  into  the  inmost 
essence  and  sanctuary  of  this  art.  Here  every 
one  may  learn  much,  very  much  from  Mendels- 
sohn, in  relation  to  musical /orm  and  economy  of 
means.  On  this  side  he  is  clear  and  reliable ;  it 
all  sounds,  it  is  aU  intelligible  and  nobly  present- 
able ;  and  especially  in  what  concerns  the  deeper 
essence  of  form,  it  is  all  spun  out,  carried  through 
and  developed  in  easily  comprehensible,  ingeni- 
ously entet'taining  polyphony.  The  young  com- 
poser can  learn  of  him  how  to  do  justice  to  his 
own  thoughts,  and  at  least  satisfy  his  hearers  with 
the  execution  and  treatment  of  the  most  ordinary 
matter.  From  this  preparatory  schooling  one 
may  then  go  with  correcter  insight  to  the  mighty 
minds,  like  Bach  and  Beethoven,  who,  though 
still  surer  and  more  fortified  with  motives  in  re- 
spect to  fonn,  yet  do  not  let  the  same  be  seen  so 
easily  by  the  less  practised  eye  on  account  of  the 


grandeur  of  their  intentions.  For  with  these 
masters  one  must  be  able  to  see  through  at  once 
both  the  intention  and  the  execution  and  treat- 
ment which  it  has  determined,  in  order  not  to  be 
misled  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  whether 
Mendelssohn  was  or  was  not  a  highly  gifted  com- 
poser. If  we  make  a  distinction  between  power 
of  invention  of  musical  thoughts  and  power  in 
the  treatment  and  development  of  thoughts,  I 
should  say  he  was  much  the  most  talented  in  the 
latter  respect ;  yet  it  would  still  remain  a  ques- 
tion, whether  in  leading  his  melodies  into  so  pe- 
culiar and  stereotj'ped  a  channel,  he  did  not 
expose  himself  to  one-sidedness  and  to  increasing 
poverty  of  ideas.  Many  for  this  reason  pro- 
nounce his  sister  Fanny,  (Mme.  Hensel),  much  the 
more  gifted  of  the  two.* 

As  1  have  already  hinted  a  distinction  between 
Mendelssohn  and  the  classics,  it  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  compare  him  with  Beethoven,  and 
see  how,  both  in  general  and  in  particular,  in 
their  whole  development,  they  differ  in  the  fact, 
that  Beethoven  strives  upward,  and  beginning 
humble,  small,  far  down,  keeps  rising  mightier 
and  surer,  whereas  Mendelssohn  soon  finds  him- 
self at  full  height,  and  tends  ever  longer  and 
more  broadly  downward.  If  we  consider,  for 
instance,  the  melodies  of  the  two  authors,  we  find 
this  throughout :  Mendelssohn  likes  repeatedly  to 
enter  with  high  intervals,  and  thence  leads  his 
melody  continually  and  fondly  downward. 
Beethoven  begins  small,  in\'isible  ;  but  either  he 
rolls  his  thoughts  slowly  and  toilfuUy  upward,  or 
hurls  them  with  bold  eagle  flight  up  to  a  giddy 
height,  now  like  a  Sisyphus  and  now  like  a  giant, 
and  again  and  again  renews  the  onslaught,  press- 
ing continually  higher  and  higher.  I  might  say, 
Beethoven  loves  and  cultivates  the  ascending, 
Mendelssohn  the  descending  scale-.  Taking  a 
larger  and  more  general  survey,  we  find,  figura- 
tively speaking,  the  same  distinction  again  in  the 
carrying  through  and  development  of  whole  compo- 
sitions ;  especially  if  in  their  S  jTuphonies  and  other 
complicated  works  we  observe  the  increasing  or 
decreasing  strength  (both  in  invention  and  in 
execution)  of  the  single  movements.  Finally 
the  same  distinction  runs  through  the  whole  life, 
through  the  entire  development  of  the  two  com- 
posers. While  Beethoven  in  the  might  of  his 
ideas,  in  the  completion  of  form,  in  the  portrayal 
of  great  pa.ssions  or  great  epochs  of  life,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  of  whole  nations,  presses  ever 

*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  compositions 
of  his  sister  appeared  under  the  name  of  "  F.  Men- 
delssohn," on  which  account  they  were  attributed  to 
him.  For  the  most  part  little  songs,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  unaffected  melody,  their  freshness, 
and  their  wholesome  spirit. 
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higher  and  higher  and  solves  the  given  problem 
to  its  complete  result,  to  an  absolute  and  imperi- 
ous ne  plus  ultra,  Mendelssohn  begins  simple, 
fresh,  full  of  charm  and  full  of  pi'omise,  and 
gradually  his  circle  of  vision  narrows,  his  power 
and  his  invention  dwindle  more  and  more.  Hence 
it  is  "unfortunately  the  works  of  his  first  and 
youthful  period — especially  those  which,  under- 
taken on  untrodden  ground,  compelled  him  to 
create  in  his  own  independent  way,  and  kept 
him  from  all  anxious  and  respectful  clinging  to 
great  models — and  with  the  exception  of  smaller 
creations,  it  is  most  especially  his  music  to  Shak- 
speare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  which 
has  a  future,  and  will  maintain  itself  therein  as  a 
fresh  work  of  genial  inspiration.  In  that  sphere 
Mendelssohn  was  necessarily  happiest ;  none  was 
more  congenial  to  his  nature,  so  naive,  so  tricksy, 
so  inclined  to  the  etherial  and  misty,  to  the  senti- 
mental and  romantic ;  the  fairies,  playing  their 
tricks  upon  the  awkward  clowns,  were  kindred 
beings ;  the  love  of  Oberon  and  Titania  was  his 
own'.  In  this  he  has  industriously  and  wisely 
studied  C.  M.  von  Weber,  who  wrought  so  geni- 
ally and  happily  before  him  in  the  same  field ; 
whether  he  has  really  surpassed  him,  I  will  not 
analyze  ;  at  all  events  he  has  reduced  the  fairy 
life  to  a  formal  system  and  given  imperishable 
stimulus  and  nourishment  to  the  passion  of  the 
human  soul  for  masquerading  in  these  fairy-like 
illusions.  Here  as  nowhere  else  he  felt  himself 
at  home.  What  wonder,  that  an  artist  of  such 
yielding  character  willingly  went  further  in  the 
matter ;  that  in  his  instrumental  compositions  the 
now  inevitable  fairies  seemed  to  haunt  continu- 
ally, while  moonlight,  and  Titania's  longing  and 
the  ass's  head  were  naturally  not  wanting — vet 
fainter  from  this  time  forward,  at  least  no  longer 
with  such  inward  jvistification  as  in  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  where  truth  raised  him 
to  the  height  of  his  achievements. 
[Conclusion  next  week.] 


Third  Letter  from  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

The  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
(Concluded  from  page  155.) 

But  to  come  to  the  evening,  which  commenced 
with  Bach's  cantata.  The  first  varied  chorale, 
where  the  intermediate  pieces  take  up  a  great 
deal  too  much  room,  went  loosely  and  incorrectly 
in  the  orchestra.  The  air  for  the  bass  was 
oniitted.  The  following  airs  passed  off  without 
effect,  but  the  magnificently  harmonized  chorale 
produced  a  powerful  impression.  If  now,  as  it 
had  been  determined,  Bach's  "  Hallelujah,"  which 
had  fallen  among  the  audience  like  a  Ijomb  at  the 
Friday's  rehearsal,  had  been  brousiht  in  here,  it 
would  probably  not  have  produced  a  weaker 
impression  than  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  But 
something  was  wanting  for  the  end,  and  old  Bach 
was  removed  thither,  where  such  a  short  piece, 
after  all  possible  kinds  of  modern  music,  no  lono-er 
was,  or  could  be  of  any  effect.  ° 

After  this  came  Schubert's  genial  Symphony. 
Liszt  took  the  allegros  in  a  very  rapid  tempo,  and 
they  were  thus  galloped  through  with  a  certain 
fire,  and  received  with  great  applause.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
passages,  there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to 
anything  like  delicate  execution;  anythino-  like 
bringing  prominently  forward  the  melodies,  or 
keeping  down  the  quartet ;  of  a  beautiful  piano 
or  even  pianissimo,  in  a  word,  anj'thing  that  con- 
stitutes for  a  cultivated  ear  the  charm  of  an 
instrumental  performance,  there  was  no  sinn. 
After  the  manner,  however,  in  which  the  work 
had  been  hurried  through  at  rehearsal,  it  would 
have  been  a  miracle  had  matters  turned  out 
otherwise.     The  andante  suff"ered  most ;  its  finest 


passages  were  completely  spoilt  by  a  coarse 
ine~zo-forte.  It  was  not  until  during  the  Sym- 
phony that  it  was  decided  Dalle  Aste  would  not 
appear  in  "  Des  Sangers  Finch,"  by  Schumann 
(although  there  had  been  some  hopes  he  would  do 
so).  Kheinthaler  undertook  the  pai-t  of  the 
Harper,  and,  like  an  excellent  musician,  got 
through  it  very  well,  although  the  music  is  too 
high  for  him.  Gobbels,  especially,  sang  the 
Provenqtal  song  charmingly,  and  the  male  choruses 
were  admirable.  Ilerr  Acken,  an  accomplished 
dilettante  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  gave  evidence,  in 
the  part  of  the  King,  of  a  fine  voice  and  an 
intelligent  conception,  though  his  pronunciation 
was  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  part  of 
the  Queen  is  so  little  conspicuous,  that  even  a 
Mme.  Milde  could  not  make  much  of  it.  The 
]3erformance,  generally,  was  obscure,  and  anything 
but  properly  studied — it  was  got  through  without 
accident  and  that  was  all ! 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  part,  after 
Liszt  had  announced  to  the  public  the  important 
changes  in  the  programme,  we  had  one  of  his  so- 
called  Symplwnische  Dichtungen,  entitled  "  Fest- 
klange."  As  we  know,  Liszt  began  his  career  as 
a  composer  for  the  orchestra  by  publishing  six 
such  compositions,  which  have  lately  often  been 
discussed.  To  most  of  them  is  prefixed  a  kind  of 
explanation  in  prose  or  verse,  a  statement  of  what 
the  composer  wanted  to  express  or  paint ;  in  one 
word,  a  programme.  The  propriety  of  such 
jirogrammes  has  been  much  disputed ;  I  own  that 
I  do  not  tliink  the  question  one  of  any  very  great 
importance,  and  that  I  look  upon  it  in  pi'etty 
much  the  same  light  that  the  Austrian  looked 
upon  religion.  On  being  asked  what  religion  he 
preferred  above  all  others,  he  replied  :  "  It  is  all 
the  same  to  me  whether  a  man  is  a  Christian,  a 
Jew,  or  a  Turk,  if  he  be  but  healthy."  So, 
provided  music  be  but  healthy — if  it  be  only 
genuine  music,  standing  on  its  own  merits,  it  is  no 
matter  by  what  means  the  composer  arrived  at  it. 
Of  Liszt's  Symphonisclie  Dichtungen,  the  "  Fest- 
klange"  is  the  only  one,  by  the  way,  which  has  no 
preface,  motto,  or  anything  of  that  description  ; 
and  yet  it  produces  on  me  the  impression  of 
following  the  course  of  a  poem,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  with  ballet-music  fidelity.  Such  a  series 
of  tunes  ranged  one  after  the  other  can  scarcely 
originate  in  purely  musical  inspiration  ;  it  is  very 
certain  that  Liszt  had  something  more  in  view 
than  what  we  can  gather  from  the  simple  title  of 
"  Festkliinge"  (Festive  Sounds). 

The  festive  sounds  of  the  kettle-drum,  with 
which  the  composition  opens,  are  followed  by  pious 
and  sentimental,  warlike  and  ecstatic,  bacclianally 
wild  and  hoppingly  soft  sounds — nay,  even  a  part 
of  a  "  polonaise  brillante"  is  several  times  intro- 
duced, in  a  bravura  style,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  most  extreme  specimens  of  Henri  Herz's 
music  for  the  pianoforte.  Some  of  the  motives 
are  graceful  and  pleasing,  but  others  verge  very 
closely  on  the  trivial ;  and  the  far-fetched  harmony 
by  which  they  are  accompanied  makes  the  im- 
pression produced  still  worse  by  the  glaring 
opposition  in  which  they  stand  to  the  melody  and 
the  rhythm.  Liszt  has,  however,  endeavored  to 
blend  into  a  whole  the  motives,  thus  ranged  one 
after  the  other,  by  working  them  out  and  varying 
them  in  every  possible  way,  as  well  as,  moreover, 
by  repetitions,  which  by  their  regularity  have  for 
me  something  snobbish.*  That  all  the  resources 
of  the  most  modern  instrumentation  are  brought 
into  requisition,  and  that  here  and  there  we  are 
treated  with  a  suitable  "bang,"  is  a  matter  of 
course ;  several  of  the  softer  passages  are,  however, 
scored  very  nicely,  and  sound  charmingly,  while 
others  bear  their  pianistic  origin  too  clearly 
branded  on  their  forehead  to  produce  a  good  eifect 
in  the  orchestra. 

To  my  taste,  the  whole  is  marked,  for  an 
orchestral  composition,  by  something  too  capricious 
and  disjointed.  Executed  by  Liszt  upon  the 
pianoforte,  and  thus  brought  into  immediate  con- 
nection with  his  individuality,  it  would,  I  think, 
please  more.  After  the  performance,  however, 
immense  applause,  with  flourish  of  trumpets, 
flowers,    etc.,    were    showered    upon    him — and 

*  This  is,  we  think,  the  equivalent  of  the  original 
word,  PhilistrSses. — Translator. 


although  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  "  Festive  leader"  was  as  much  concerned 
in  this  result  as  the  "  Festive  sounds,"  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  composition  pleased  many  persons 
very  much.  Liszt  has  had  a  notice  printed,  that 
his  orchestral  pieces  by  no  means  "  lay  any  claim 
to  every-day  popularity."  With  reference  to  the 
present  work,  he  was  too  modest,  and  I  am 
mclined  to  believe  that  it  will  achieve  a  kind  of 
notoriety  which,  perhaps,  will  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  composer  from  his  particular  point  of  riew. 

The  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  second  part  of 
Berlioz's  work,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed, 
is  too  insignificant  for  a  musical  festival.  A  half- 
fugued  instrumental  movement  (during  which  the 
composer  supposes  the  assembling  of  the  shep- 
herds around  the  infant  Jesus)  is  followed  by  the 
farewell  song  of  the  latter,  a  song  in  three 
strophes  for  four  voices,  which,  to  some  extent, 
resembles  the  well-known  piece,  "  Entfheh'  mit 
mir,"  by  Mendelssohn  —  it  is,  however,  longer, 
and  contains  vocal  passages  and  modulations 
which  never  could  have  entered  the  head  of  a 
composer  of  the  year  1679,  and  never  should 
have  entered  that  of  a  composer  of  the  year  1852. 
In  spite  of  all  this  the  general  effect  is  very 
pleasing.  A  kind  of  pastoral,  that  is  first  intro- 
duced as  an  instrumental  movement,  and  after- 
wards re-appears,  sung  by  the  narrating  tenor, 
contains  some  naively  melodious  passages,  with 
charmingly  thoughtful  instrumentation.  The  two 
or  three  bars  of  "  Hcillelujahs,"  sung  by  the  cho- 
rus of  angels,  and  concluding  the  whole,  Liszt,  in 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  Berlioz,  caused  to 
be  executed  by  a  small  number  of  voices  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  orchestra.  This  succeeded 
only  tolerably ;  and  I  think  he  would  have  done 
better  to  have  had  them  sung  by  the  entire 
(female)  chorus.  The  simple  chords  of  the  tonic 
and  dominant,  which  constitute  the  principal 
portion  of  this  conclusion,  need,  when  correctly 
sung  by  a  large  number  of  clear  voices,  no  espe- 
cial art  of  arrangement.  They  wiU  for  ever 
prove  beautiful  and  effective. 

I  have  already  given  you  my  opinion  concern- 
ing Bach's  chorus,  which  terminated  the  concert, 
and  I  believe  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  notice, 
which  is,  perhaps,  already  too  diffusive.  I  will 
send  you,  to-morrow,  an  account  of  the  third  and 
so-called  Artists'  Concert,  and  hope  that,  for  my 
own  sake  and  for  yours,  I  shall  be  able  to  be 
more  brief     Meanwhile — 

Ferdinand  Hiller. 


Carl  Czerny. 
I. 

[From  the  Evening  Post,  New  York.] 

Carl  Czerny,  perhaps  the  most  prolific  com- 
poser of  Vienna,  died  on  the  1 5th  of  July,  in  the 
G7th  year  of  his  age.  While  the  celebrated 
Beethoven  finished  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
works,  and  the  imaginative  Hummel  only  one 
hundred  and  twelve,  Czerny  has  produced  almost 
one  thousand  compositions,  among  them  several 
musical  anthologies,  each  containing  several  vol- 
umes, but  counted  only  as  one.  His  transcrip- 
tions and  arrangements  from  operas,  a  work  for 
which  Czerny  was  admirably  fitted,  are  not 
reckoned  in  this  enumeration.  The  facility  with 
which  Czerny  composed  is  almost  fabulous,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  poet  Kotzebue,  or  of  the 
painter  Luca  Giordano,  surnamed  Fa-presto. 
His  works  did  not  possess  originality,  yet  his  life 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  musical  life  of 
Vienna,  and  in  more  than  one  respect  his  labors 
will  be  missed. 

Carl  Czerny  was  born  on  the  21st  (18th)  of 
February,  1791,  in  Vienna,  in  the  faubourg 
Ja^gerzeil.  His  father,  a  Bohemian  by  birth, 
who  came  to  Vienna  in  1 785,  as  a  music  teacher, 
instructed  his  son  early  in  his  art,  and  with  excel- 
lent success.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  boy 
began  to  teach.  Liszt,  Dohler,  Carolina  BeUeviUe, 
Egghard,  were  among  his  pupils. 

In  1818  he  appears  as  a  composer.  His  prin- 
cipal compositions  for  learners  are  the  "  Schools 
of  the  Piano,"  "  Etudes,"  under  the  well-known 
titles,  "  School  of  Executions,"  "  One  Hundred 
Exercises,"  etc.,  which  are  among  the  best  that 
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musical  literature  can  boast  in  tliis  direction.  His 
arrangements  of  popular  melodies  for  beginners 
have  great  practical  value.  The  art  of  piano- 
playing  owes  more  to  Czerny  than  to  any  one 
else.  It  was  he  who  indicated  the  way  to  its 
perfection. 

He  was  less  fortunate  in  his  original  composi- 
tions. He  was  an  eclectic  both  in  the  good  and 
evil  sense  of  the  term.  The  immense  demands 
which  were  made  on  his  productiveness  he  easily 
met.  But  his  works  usually  contained  certain 
frivolous  passages,  which  at  last  became  so  well- 
known  as  to  miss  their  elTect. 

Most  of  the  German  publishers  have  published 
works  of  Czerny,  and  found  them  gold  mines. 
English  publishers,  among  them  the  celebrated 
firm  of  Cocks  &  Son,  of  London,  sought  his  com- 
positions and  honored  them  with  heavy  guineas. 

In  183G  and  '37^  Czerny  made  a  journey  to 
London  in  company  with  the  celebrated  court 
piano-manufacturer,  Conrad  Graf,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  received.  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  his  compositions  on  the  piano  of  the 
Princess  Victoria,  now  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
who  graciously  inwted  him  to  play  a  duet  with 
her,  an  honor  which  he  often  mentioned  with 
pride. 

Carl  Czerny  corresponded  with  all  the  musical 
celebrities  of  our  century.  Beethoven,  whom  he 
highly  venerated,  Schubert,  Hummel,  Liszt,  Thal- 
berg  and  many  others  were  his  personal  friends. 
To  the  last  he  preserved  a  most  lively  interest  in 
his  art.  The  little  good  natured  man,  with  a  little 
black  cap  on  his  head,  was  to  be  seen  at  every 
musical  reunion  sitting  on  one  of  the  last  benches, 
alwaj'S  attentively  listening,  never  offensive  in  his 
remarks,  acknowledging  the  good  parts,  and,  even 
in  very  inferior  productions,  taking  the  will  for 
the  deed. 

Czerny  was  never  married,  and  led  the  most 
simple  bachelor's  life.  His  cats,  which  he  had 
taught  to  take  their  meals  from  his  hands  at  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  were  the  companions  of  his  old 
age,  which  was  made  dreary  by  protracted  illness 
and  voluntary  retirement.  The  grave  of  Czerny 
covers  one  of  the  last  witnesses  of  the  glorious 
musical  epoch  of  Vienna.  Envy,  as  Czerny 
knew  well,  would  have  kept  him  in  oblivion 
during  his  lifetime.  He  revenged  himself  by 
leaving  legacies  in  his  will  for  charitable  purposes. 


(From  the  London  Musical  TVorld.) 
The  death  of  Carl  Czerny,  although  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  deprived  the  world  of  a  first-class 
musician,  has  robbed  it  of  a  remarkable  charac- 
ter. Czerny  was  neither  a  great  master  nor  a 
man  of  genius.  His  mission  was  rather  to  teach 
others  than  to  produce  himself,  notwithstanding 
his  2,000  printed  and  500  unprinted  compositions, 
if  not  one  of  which  had  been  written  it  would 
have  made  very  little  difference  to  music  in  the 
end.  An  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  field  of 
art,  however,  Czerny  won  and  merited  a  place 
among  the  eminent  musi(;ians  of  this  epoch,  and 
has  gone  to  his  rest  as  full  of  honors  as  of  years. 
Tlie  influence  of  Czerny  as  a  teacher  has  no 
doubt  been  valuable.  The  piano-forte  was  his 
instrument.  He  began  to  give  lessons  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  continued  the  same  vocation  for 
half  a  century  incessantly.  His  early  promise  as 
an  executant  was  never  exactly  fulfilled,  since 
the  time  which  he  devoted  to  instruction  and  to 
composition  left  him  very  little  for  that  mechani- 
cal practice  without  which  perfection  is  unattain- 
able. Nevertheless  he  started  well,  and  by  an 
ardent  study  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  Mozart, 
Clementi,  and  such  models,  he  had  already  ac- 
quired in  his  boyhood  considerable  proficiency, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  that  which,  with  fur- 
ther development,  might  have  become  one  of  the 
foremost  talents  of  the  day.  What  inspired  him 
with  a  predeliction  for  the  dryer  pursuit  of  teach- 
ing, whether  love  of  money,  or  disinclination  for 
deeper  and  more  earnest  labors,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  At  all  events  he  stopped  short  in  his 
career  as  a  virtuoso  just  as  the  world  around  him 
began  to  talk  of  it,  and  in  a  very  few  years  was  the 
most  successful  "  professor  "  in  Vienna.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Mdlle.  de   Belleville  (now  Mad. 


Oury),  Liszt,  Dohler,  and  Leopold  de  Meyer. 
Czerny  gave  so  many  lessons,  that  twelve  hours 
were  daily  absorbed  by  them  ;  and  yet  he  could 
find  time  for  composing,  arranging,  and  fingering 
more  than  any  three  of  his  contemporaries. 

Before  pondering  on  such  apparent  fertility, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  refiectupon  the  nature 
of  these  countless  productions.  Czerny  began 
to  write  when  a  mere  child,  without  any  other 
guide  than  himself;  but  he  was  nearly  thirty 
when  his  first  published  works*  appeared ;  so 
that  we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  the  loss  of  a 
vast  number  of  juvenile  compositions,  unless  the 
manuscripts  are  preserved — which  Heaven  for- 
bid. As  Czerny  never  had  a  master,  but  went 
on  composing  after  his  own  manner,  and  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  resources,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  himself  into  a  musician  by  reason  of 
the  mere  facility  that  never  refuses  to  wait  upon 
the  constant  exercise  of  any  faculty  of  the  mind. 
His  mature  works,  indeed,  though  none  of  them 
betray  such  intrinsic  worth  as  to  save  them  from 
ultimate  oblivion,  are  marked  by  finish  and  ele- 
gance as  well  as  by  fluency. 

Czerny  tried  his  hand  at  everything,  from  the 
symphony  and  oratorio  to  the  smallest  bagatelle. 
In  all  the  higher  branches  of  composition  he 
failed — since,  beside  his  want  of  solid  acquire- 
ment, he  was  wholly  without  imagination.  Such 
of  his  larger  works  as  have  appeared  in  print — 
his  piano-forte  sonatas  for  example — may  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  his  inefficiency.  They 
are  diffuse  and  tedious,  poor  in  subjects,  and  de- 
veloped with  very  little  skill — and  this  in  the 
face  of  strong  evidence  that  their  author  intended 
them  to  be  elaborate.  Much  happier  than  these 
cumbrous  abortions  were  the  lighter  effusions  of 
Czerny — fantasias,  varfations,  etc., — produced  at 
a  time  when  M.  Henri  Herz  was  acquiring  that 
evanescent  popularity  which  shone  so  brightly 
for  a  period  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe,  and  is  now  pretty  nearly  e.xtinet.  Czerny 
imitated  M.  Hei'z  as  he  had  imitated  others ;  and 
the  new  model  being  much  easier  to  copy  than 
the  "  Bachs  "  and  "  Beethovens  "  of  his  earlier 
worship,  he  was  this  time  more  successful — so 
much  so,  that  for  a  long  time  the  "  Variations," 
etc.,  of  Czerny  were  as  much  in  vogue  as  those 
of  the  sparkling  Frenchman  himself 

We  are  not  going  to  follow  Czerny  throughout 
his  career  of  usefulness,  which  might  have  been 
pursued  in  a  way  at  once  more  concise  and  to  the 
purpose,  while  less  laborious ;  nor  should  we 
dream  of  even  glancing  at  his  numberless  pro- 
ductions. Whatever  he  was,  and  whatever  he 
did,  it  is  certain  that  he  attained  a  high  position 
in  his  own  country,  and  that  no  name  was  more 
respected.  An  amiable,  quiet,  inoffensive  man, 
he  was  generally  esteemed ;  and,  in  later  years, 
no  lover  of  music  would  think  a  sojourn  in  Vi- 
enna complete  unless  he  had  conversed  with  the 
patriarch  who  knew  Beethoven  intimately,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  make  proselytes  to  the 
name  of  that  immense  and  unfathomable  genius. 
The  visit  was  never  unfruitful,  since  Czerny 
talked  cheerfully  and  well,  and  knew,  perhaps, 
as  much  (recluse  as  he  was)  about  the  progress 
of  the  musical  ai't,  and  the  lives,  habits,  and  tal- 
ents of  its  followers,  in  the  present  age,  as  any 
man  living. 

If  we  were  invited  to  decide  upon  what  was 
Czerny's  most  valuable  bequeathal  to  posterity, 
we  should  name,  without  hesitation,  his  edition  of 
the  piano-forte  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach, 
the  mere  fingering  of  which,  to  many,  would 
have  been  the  task  of  a  life.  No  reprint  of  these 
compositions  should  be  issued  without  the  inval- 
uable adjuncts  which  Czerny  made  a  labor  of 
love.  Had  Czerny  performed  no  other  act  than 
that  of  fingering  the  preludes,  fugues,  and  other 
works  of  Bach  as  he  has  done,  he  would  have 
entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of 
musicians.f 

*  Variations  in  D  fcoticertante),  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin ;  and  Rondo  Brilliant  in  F,  for  two  performers  on 
the  piano-forte. 

t  Czerny's  fingering  is  followed  in  the  Boston  edi- 
tion of  Bach's  Preludes  and  Fugues,  (or  "  Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord,")  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
0.  'Sitson  &  Co. 


HI. 

Czerny's  Will. 

In  anticipation  of  its  pleasing  God  to  call  me 
from  this  world,  I  have,  with  fiill  deliberation, 
drawn  up  my  last  will  and  testament  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

The  following  is  about  the  amount  of  my  prop- 
erty : 

A.  Eighty-four  5  per  cent,  metallics,  of  1,000 
florins. 

B.  10  bank  shares. 

(N.  B.  My  parents  were  poor  and  not  able  to 
leave  me  anything.  As  early  as  1807,  however, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  great  many 
pupils,  and,  as  far  back  as  1818,  when  I  already 
used  to  teach  the  piano  in  the  first  families,  be- 
sides being  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  compo- 
sitions from  many  music  publishers,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  I  was  enabled  to  purchase  two  or 
three  such  metallics  every  year,  so  that  in  1852 
I  possessed  10,000  florins  in  these  securities.) 

C.  As  I  was  formerly  very  often  paid  in  ducats 
for  teaching  and  composition,  and  as  I  never 
paid  them  away,  I  possessed  even  before  1848 
above  1,000  ducats.  In  the  uncertain  year, 
1848—1849,  I  bought  up  for  all  the  bank  notes  I 
then  possessed  about  2,000  ducats  more,  so  that  I 
have  now  somewhere  about  3,000  ducats  in  gold. 

D.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  72  Napoleons 
d'or,  which  I  received  from  French  publishers  for 
various  compositions. 

E.  About  600  or  800  florins  in  silver  Zwanzi- 
gers.  _      _ 

F.  About  5,000  florms  in  bank  notes,  put  by 
out  of  my  yearly  income,  since,  on  account  of 
indisposition  during  many  years,  I  have  always 
lived  very  moderately. 

G.  Two  shares  in  the  Salm  lottery,  one  in  the 
St.  Genois,  one  in  the  Keglevich,  and  one  share 
in  the  State  Loan  of  1839. 

H.  Besides  my  household  furniture,  clothes, 
linen,  library,  and  collection  of  music,  I  possess 
the  foUomng  valuable  articles  : 

4  gold  watches. 

6  gold  snuff-boxes,  presents  from  the  Archdu- 
chess Marie  Louise,  Liszt,  Dohler,  and  others. 

1  larger  bo.x  with  jewels,  a  present  from  the 
Grand  Princess  of  Weimar. 

1  silver  case  with  my  initials  on  it,  a  present 
from  the  Pi-incess  Maria  of  Bavaria,  now  Queen 
Dowager  of  Saxony,  (my  pupil.) 

1  amethyst  pin  with  brilliants,  two  brilliant 
rings  (a  solitary  and  alliance  ring,  which  I  pur- 
chased some  time  ago  of  Turk.) 

1  old  silver  snulT-box,  from  my  late  father. 

1  mahogany  necesaaire,  with  various  objects, 
partly  silver,  (a  present  from   Prince   Eadzivil.) 

My  whole  property  may,  therefore,  amount  to 
about  100,000  florins,  currency. 

Of  all  this,  I  dispose  as  follows : 

1.  My  soul  I  recommend  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Almighty  Creator  ;  my  body  shall  be  laid  simply, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  Catholic 
custom,  in  a  grave  by  itself 

2.  I  was  the  only  child  of  my  parents,  and 
have  no  issue.  Since,  moreover,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  person  related  to  me  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity,  I  have  not  consequentljt  to 
take  any  such  person  into  consideration. 

Nevertheless,  twenty  5  per  cent,  metallics,  of 
1000  florins,  together  with  the  interest  from  the 
day  of  my  death,  shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
legal  authorities,  and  I  bequeath  this  sum  to  such 
of  my  relations,  entitled  to  inlierit,  in  the  order 
of  their  descent,  as  shall  legally  prove  themselves 
such  within  the  space  of  six  years. 

My  father,  Wenzel  Czerny,  was  born  at  Nim- 
burg,  in  Bohemia,  not  far  from  Prague  and  Col- 
lin, about  the  year  1750.  His  father,  Dominic 
Czerny,  is  said  to  have  been  Rathsherr  or  some- 
thino-  of  the  kind  on  the  magisterial  bench  there. 
It  is°believed  that  my  father  had  several  broth- 
ers, of  whom  there  are,  perhaps,  descendents 
livin".  Not  only,  therefore,  shall  researches  be 
made  by  the  authorities  of  Nimburg,  but,  for  six 
years,  an  edict  shall  be  inserted  every  year  in 
the  Prague  paper,  calling  upon  such  relations  to 
present  themselves.  If,  however,  no  real  rela- 
tion shall  have  appeared  and  proved  his  relation- 
ship within  sLx  years,  this  legacy,  together  with 
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the  interest,  shall  revert  to  my  testamentary  leg- 
atees. 

3.  My  housekeeper,  Maria  Malek,  (whose  mai- 
den name  was  Machatschek),  has,  for  about 
forty  years,  served  truly  and  honestly  my  father 
and  mother  as  well  as  myself,  and  tended  on  my 
father  and  mother  to  the  end  of  their  existence, 
so  that  it  is  my  duty  properly  to  provide  for  her. 
I  bequeath  to  her,  therefore,  twelve  5  per  cent, 
metallics,  of  1,000  florins,  which  are  to  be  given 
her  immediately,  so  that  she  may  have  a  yearly 
income  of  600  florins. 

4.  To  her  brother,  Joseph  Machatschek,  who, 
since  her  husband's  death,  has  lived  with  me  as  a 
servant,  I,  in  like  manner,  bequeath  four  5  per 
cent,  metallics  of  1,000  florins,  that  is  to  say  an 
income  of  200  florins.  Besides  this,  the  two  can 
remain  in  my  house  till  next  dividend  day,  and 
for  six  weeks  receive  their  usual  wages  and  board. 

5.  The  kitchen-maid  shall  receive  immediately 
200  florins,  with  wages  and  board  like  the  two 
others. 

6.  I  devote  1,000  florins,  currency,  to  a  simple 
and  becoming  monument  over  my  separate  grave, 
with  the  inscription  : 

"  Carl  Czerny,  Musician,  born,  in  Vienna,  the 
21st  February,  1791,  died " 

7.  The  Gesellscliaft  der  Musikfreunde  shall  re- 
ceive all  the  printed  music  of  my  own  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  all  that  of  other  authors,  (among 
which  there  are  several  very  fine  works.) 

8.  To  the  Imperial  Hof-Bibliothek  I  give  two 
original  manuscripts  by  Beethoven — one  the  vio- 
lin concerto,  Op.  61,  and  the  score  of  the  over- 
ture, Op.  114,  which  I  once  had  an  opportunity 
of  purchasing. 

9.  As  I  leave  behind  me  a  very  large  number 
of  yet  unprinted  original  manuscripts,  (sympho- 
nies ;  concertos ;  violin  quartets,  quintets,  trios ; 
sonatas,  duos,  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  with  piano- 
forte, all  in  the  serious  style),  I  bequeath  all 
these  compositions,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
sacred  ones),  to  Plerr  Carl  Spina,  music  publish- 
er to  his  majesty  the  Emperor.  I  should  wish 
the  most  available  of  them  to  be  printed. 

10.  Herr  Joseph  Doppler,  book-keeper  at  Herr 
Carl  Spina's,  shall  have  all  my  sacred  composi- 
tions (about  24  masses,  4  requiems,  about  300 
graduals  and  off'ertoriums,  etc.,  etc.)  Should 
Herr  Spina  wish  to  publish  any  of  them,  he  shall 
be  authorized  to  do  so  ;  but  he  must  pay  Herr 
Doppler  an  adequate  sum  for  the  privilege. 

11.  The  two  domestics,  Joseph  Machatschek 
and  Maria  Malek,  shall  have  all  the  furniture 
and  fittings  of  my  rooms  and  kitchen,  including 
my  clocks  and  watches,  my  clothes,  body  and 
household  linen. 

12.  My  two  piano-fortes  by  Borsendorf,  my  -d- 
olin,  the  bust  of  Beethoven,  and  all  other  objects 
relating  to  music,  I  bequeath  to  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde. 

13.  I  beg  Dr.  Kud.  von  Vivenot  (senior)  to 
accept,  as  a  keepsake,  the  jewelled  snuif-box 
(that  from  the  Grand  Princess  of  Weimar.) 

14.  Herr  Joseph  Doppler  (at  Spina's)  shall 
have  the  six  gold  snuff-boxes. 

15.  Herr  Carl  Oster,  Eechnungsrath,  shall 
hav§  the  four  gold  watches. 

16.  200  florins  in  bank  notes  shall  be  given  to 
Joseph  Sieler  (servant  in  C.  Spina's  establish- 
ment.) 

17.  With  regard  to  those  objects  of  which  I 
have  not  disposed,  as  well  as  the  pin  and  rinn-s 
(especially  my  library  of  nearly  3,000  volumes, 
maps,  scientific  collections,  etc.,)  I  beg  Dr.  Soun- 
leithner  to  receive  ■  them,  and  select  what  he 
likes. 

The  bulk  of  what  remains  can  then  be  dispo- 
sed of,  gold,  shares,  obligations,  and  other  valua- 
ble objects  being  retained  for  my  inheritors. 

18.  I  desire  that,  on  every  anniversary  of  my 
death  (or  on  the  nearest  fitting  day),  either  a 
recjuiem  or  one  of  my  last  grand  masses  may  be 
perfoi-med,  in  memory  of  me,  in  the  Augustine 
Imperial  and  parish  church. 

To  this  purpose  I  devote  as  capital  1,000  florins 
5  per  cent,  metallics,  40  florins  of  the  interest  on 
which  shall  belong  to  the  musicians,  and  the  rest 
to  the  church. 

19.  As  heirs  of  all  else  I  possess,  I  name  the 


four  following  institutions  to  share  in  equal  por- 
tions. 

I.  The  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vien- 
na, shall  receive  a  fourth. 

II.  I  bequeath  a  fourth  to  the  Association  for 
the  Support  of  Necessitous  Musicians,  in  Vienna. 
Of  the  interest  on  this  fourth,  Herr  Job.  Mozatti, 
singing-master,  and  Herr  Carl  Maria  von  Bock- 
let,  musician,  shall  each  receive  half  for  the  term 
of  his  natural  life. 

HI.  The  third  fourth  I  devote  in  equal  por- 
tions to  the  Association  for  the  cure  of  Blind 
Adults,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  in 
Vienna.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  in 
terest  on  this  fourth  shall  be  wholly  set  apart  to 
maintain  for  life  the  two  deaf  and  dumb  daugh- 
ters of  Mad.  Julie  Sehmiedel,  widow,  so  that  the 
said  interest  shall  not  accrue  to  the  above  insti- 
tutions until  after  the  death  of  those  two  persons. 

IV.  Half  of  the  remaining  fourth  shall  belong 
to  the  monastery  of  the  Brothers  of  Charitj',  and 
half  to  the  Institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  Vienna,  as  I  deeply  reverence  the  pious  self- 
devotion  of  these  two  religious  corporations. 

20.  All  the  preceding  legacies,  as  well  as  any 
others  that  may  afterwards  be  added,  and  the  ob- 
ligations, with  interest,  from  the  day  of  my  death, 
shall  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

21.  With  the  exception  of  the  sum  set  apart 
for  my  relations,  and  that  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  fees,  nothing  shall  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  legal  authorities,  but  the  whole 
shall  be  taken  charge  of,  in  common,  by  the  per- 
sons entrusted  with  the  execution  of  my  will, 
and,  without  delay,  applied  to  its  destined  object. 

22.  I  appoint  Dr.  Leopold  von  Sonnleithner 
executor,  agent,  and  curator  for  my  unknown 
relatives,  and,  for  undertaking  this  charge,  he  is 
to  be  properly  recompensed.  I  beg  Herr  Carl 
Spina  to  assist  him  in  this  business,  especially  in 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  art,  and,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  take  his  place. 

This  is  my  last  will  and  testament,  all  of  which 
I  have  drawn  up  and  written  with  my  own  hand. 
(L.  S.)     Carl  Czerny,  M.  P. 

Vienna,  13th  June,  1857. 

Inscription  on  the  outside  : — Last  WUl  and 
Testament  of  Carl  Czerny,  Musician,  June,  1857. 

NOTICE. 

This  will,  in  an  envelope  under  three  seals, 
brought,  this  day,  to  the  court  by  Herr  Stefan 
Zappe,  and  immediately  made  known  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  and  of  Herr  Joseph  Machat- 
schek, is  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives ;  copies 
are  to  be  given  out  when  demanded,  and  a 
legally  authenticated  copy  inserted  in  the  day- 
book. 

Imperial  Bezirksgericht  of  the  Inner  City, 
LoFFLER,  M.  P. 

Vienna,  16th  July,  1857. 


Royal  Italian  Opera,  London. 

The  Times  of  August  3d  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  past  operatic  season. 

The  season  just  terminated  (the  11th)  has  been 
one  of  the  least  eventful,  and,  we  believe,  with 
one  exception  (1856),  the  shortest  on  record. 

The  Theatre  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of 
April,  with  1  Purilani,  and  closed  on  Friday,  the 
31st  of  July,  with  La  Favorita,  in  both  cases  the 
energetic  Grisi  being  the  heroine  of  the  evening. 
Grisi,  who  bade  the  English  public  farewell  in 
1854,  in  1857  has  been  one  of  the  main  support- 
ers of  the  establishment,  which,  combined  with 
the  undiminished  favor  of  her  patrons,  merely 
proves  that  there  was  no  substantial  reason  for 
her  taking  leave  at  aU.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, indeed,  that  Grisi  will  inaugurate  the  12th 
season  of  the  Eoyal  Italian  Opera,  at  the  new 
theatre  in  Bow  street,  now  so  confidently  antici- 
pated, as  she  did  the  first  (in  1847)  at  the  house 
of  the  Kembles,  so  recently  desti-oyed  by  fire. 
Besides  the  two  operas  we  have  named,  this  in- 
domitable and  gifted  lady  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year  as  Norma,  one  of  the  oldest 
assumptions,  and  Leonora  (II  Trovatore),  her 
youngest,  but  not  least  meritorious  ;  as  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  a  part   in  which  she  is  likely  for  a  long 


time  to  set  competition  at  defiance  ;  and  as  Donna 
Anna  (Don  Giovanni),  abandoned  by  her  for  a 
time,  and  resumed  with  such  e.xcellence  as  to 
justify  the  hope  that  while  she  remains  on  the 
boards  she  will  never  relinquish  it  again.  In 
every  instance  she  exhibited  a  vocal  power  that 
could  not  fail  to  astonish  all  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  her  long  and  brUliant  career, 
united  to  a  histrionic  talent  which  successive 
years  have  only  tended  to  bring  nearer  and 
nearer  to  perfection.  In  short,  Grisi  is  a  phe- 
nomenon to  which  the  lyric  stage  has  offered 
scarcely  a  parallel.  From  her  we  must  turn  to 
Mario,  since  the  two  have  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated for  so  lengthened  a  period  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  that  to  separate  them  is  impossible. 
With  his  admirable  partner  Mario  frequently 
came  forward,  and  most  frequently  (to  the  satis- 
faction of  "  Verdists ")  in  //  Trovatore.  Tlie 
part  of  Manrico  was  first  asAimed  by  Mario  in 
1856,  on  the  secession  of  Signer  Tamberlik,  who 
left  early  in  the  season  for  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  great  tenor's  most  faultless  imper- 
sonations. The  other  works  in  which  Mario  and 
Grisi  sang  together  are  Lucrezia  Borgia,  La 
Favorita  and  Don  Giovanni.  Besides  these, 
however,  and  the  Duke  in  Rigoletto,  with  its  im- 
mortal "  La  donna  e  mobile,"  Mario  added  a 
new  and  important  part  to  his  repertory — that  of 
Alfredo  in  La  Traviata — of  the  many  and  stri- 
king excellencies  of  which,  the  opera  having 
been  performed  so  often,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remind  our  readers.  His  singing  this  season — 
for  Mario  one  of  more  than  ordinary  exertion — 
has  been  of  the  very  best,  and  the  patrons  of  the 
theatre  never  had  juster  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  favorite.  The  very  few  nights  that 
found  him  with  voice  impaired,  and  therefore  not 
thoroughly  master  of  his  resources,  were  as  no- 
thing weighed  in  the  balance  against  those  tran- 
scendent manifestations  of  vocal  and  histrionic 
genius  which  repeatedly  proclaimed,  to  the  grat- 
ification of  connoisseurs,  that  Mario  was  still 
Mario,  and  unsurpassable. 

Among  the  most  agreeable  incidents  of  the 
season  were  the  various  performances  of  Mme. 
Angiolina  Bosio,  who  by  dint  of  natural  tal- 
ents and  perseverance  has  rapidly  risen  to  the 
highest  rank  in  her  profession.  This  distinguished 
singer — as  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  vocalization 
second  only  to  one  contemporary,  over  whom  she 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  possessing 
an  absolute  "  soprano  "  voice,  which  in  the  female 
register,  like  the  "  tenor "  in  the  male,  must 
always  claim  a  certain  supremacy — made  her 
first  appearance  as  Gilda  in  Rigoletto.  What  we 
said  of  her  on  that  occasion  may  be  repeated 
here  : 

Her  impersonation  of  the  character  of  Gilda 
is  probably  the  best  ever  seen  upon  the  stage, 
and  her  execution  of  the  music  equally  bej-ond 
comparison.  Eapidly  as  this  accomplished  sinjer 
made  her  way  in  the  estimation  of  the  English 
public,  it  was  as  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Ri- 
goletto that  she  first  stamped  herself  in  the  uni- 
versal opinion  as  an  artist  of  the  highest  order. 

Praise  has  not  been  influential  in  spoiling 
Madame  Bosio ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem 
to  have  exercised  a  beneficial  tendency.  At  any 
rate,  instead  of  retrograding,  as  so  many  do 
when  they  believe  they  have  attained  the  pinna- 
cle of  fame,  she  stUl  advances — a  proof  that  she 
persists  in  devoting  herself  conscientiously  to  the 
study  of  her  art. 

How  well  Madame  Bosio  deserved  this  eulogj' 
was  subsequently  again  and  again  demonstrated. 
During  the  season,  it  is  true,  she  only  appeared 
in  two  other  operas ;  but  these  were  given  often 
and  with  unvarying  success.  Her  Violetta,  in 
the  Traviata,  and  her  Zerlina,  in  Fra  Diavolo, 
moreover,  were  new  creations,  in  both  of  which 
she  fully  sustained  her  high  renown. 

RoNCONi,  the  other  great  artist  of  the  estab- 
lishment— although  the  public  had  not  this  time 
the  opportunit_v  of  enjoying  his  inimitable  Figa- 
ro, or  his  irresistibly  humorous  Dulcamara — was 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  season.  His  high  trage- 
dy in  Chevreuse  (Maria  di  Rolian),  his  low  com- 
edy in  Lord  Rocburg  (Fra  Diavolo),  and  his 
inimitable  mixture  of  the  two  in  Rigoletto,  exci- 
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ted  the  usual  sjTupathy  and  admiration.  His 
Duke  Alphonso  {Lucrezia  Borgia),  evinced  its 
accustomed  Iiistrionic  excellence ;  and  his  Don 
Giovanni  once  more  proved  that  the  most  gifted 
and  versatile  of  actors  may  yet  attempt  some- 
thing for  which  his  peculiar  idiosyneracy  unfits 
him.  The  English  lord  in  Auber's  opera  was  a 
new  achievement,  and  merits  a  place  by  the  side 
of  Ronconi's  most  racy  and  genial  portrayals. 

Signor  Gaedoni  appeared  in  four  characters 
— Arturo  (/  Puritani),  PoUio  (Norma),  Elvino 
(La  Sonnambula),  and  Fra  Diavolo.  While  ex- 
hibiting his  usual  good  qualities  in  all  of  these, 
he  was  most  successful  as  the  Brigand  of  Terra- 
cina,  since,  if  he  had  failed  to  present  a  vivid 
dramatic  realization  of  the  personage,  he  was  at 
least  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  music,  which  he 
sang,  for  the  most  part,  with  admirable  effect. 
Signor  Graziani's  splendid  barytone  voice  was 
as  much  extolled  as  ever,  and  his  "  II  balen,"  as 
of  old,  constituted  one  of  the  grand  points  in  11 
Troimtore.  As  the  King,  in  La  Farorifa,  and 
Enrico,  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  he  weU  main- 
tained his  position ;  while  by  his  assumption  of 
the  elder.  Germont  in  La  Traviata,  Signor  Grazi- 
ani  rose  a  step  higher  in  public  estimation,  and 
extorted  from  the  best  judges  an  avowal  that  he 
had  made  progress  both  as  singer  and  actor. 
Signor  Neri  Baraldi  proved  himself  not  only 
generally  useful  as  second  tenor,  but  on  one  or 
two  occasions  eminently  so,  as  a  substitute  for 
Mario,  at  very  short  notice,  in  those  operas  of 
Signor  Verdi  which  have  so  constantly  been  pre- 
sented for  the  delectation  of  the  more  fashiona- 
ble patrons  of  the  theatre.  Mile.  Marai,  with 
very  little  to  do,  maintained  her  reputation  as 
"  second  lady,"  and  in  one  instance — by  her 
Lady  Kocburg  (in  Fra  Diavolo) — enharrced  it. 
Mme.  Naijtier  Didiee,  the  contralto,  one  of 
the  most  zealous  and  competent  artists  in  the 
establishment,  distinguished  herself  more  than 
ever  in  the  parts  of  Di  Gondi  (Maria  di  Rohan), 
Maffeo  Orsini  (Lucrezia),  and  Azucena  the  Gip- 
sy, each  of  which  gained  her  golden  opinions  ; 
and  Signor  Tagliafico,  ready,  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  versatile  as  ever,  besides  those  charac- 
ters in  which  he  had  already  won  a  reputation 
sui  generis,  achieved  fresh  and  well-merited  fame 
by  his  original  and  humorous  delineation  of  one 
of  the  robbers  in  Fra  Diavolo.  Herr  FoRJtES, 
greatly  to  the  general  disappointment,  was  only 
heard  in  one  part — that  of  Leporello,  which  in 
many  respects  he  understands  and  represents 
better  than  any  other  known  performer.  Of  MM. 
PoLONiNi,  Zelger,  and  Soldi,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  first  was,  as  usual,  a  model  Iilasetto, 
the  second  the  most  portly  and  substantial  of 
High  Priests,  the  last  the  most  eager  of  subordi- 
nate tenors  ;  and  that  all  three,  by  their  careful 
representation  of  minor  parts,  maintained  the 
character  of  the  theatre  for  general  as  well  as 
individual  efBciency.  Mme.  Rosa  Devries, 
who  sang  very  rarely,  nevertheless  made  a  strong 
impression  as  the  heroine  in  Maria  di  Rohan  ; 
and  MUe.  Parepa,  a  new-comer  (from  Lisbon), 
with  a  good  voice  and  considerable  talent,  ap- 
peared once,  and  only  once,  as  Elvira  in  the 
Puritani.  MUe.  Cotti  was  painstaking  as  usual, 
in  the  sniall  parts  with  which  she  was   intrusted. 

MUe.  ViCTOiRE  Balfe  may  be  separately 
alluded  to,  since  she  was  not  a  regular  member 
of  the  establishment.  Her  first  appearance  on 
any  stage  took  place,  as  wiU  be  remembered,  in 
La  Sonnamhula,  and  her  successful  impersonation 
of  Amina  was  followed,  some  time  later,  by  a  not 
less  happy  essay  as  the  unfortunate  Lucy  of 
Lammermoor.  These  were  MUe.  BaUe's  only 
performances ;  but  the  impression  she  created  in 
both  was  so  marked  as  to  justify  flattering  antici- 
pations of  her  future  career.  She  has  youth, 
beauty,  a  flexible  voice  of  pleasing  quality,  solid 
musical  acquirements,  and  (though  a  beginner), 
perfect  ease  upon  the  stage,  in  her  favor.  The 
rest  depends  upon  herself,  and  we  have  Uttle 
doubt  she  will  leave  nothing  untried  that  may  aid 
her  in  doing  credit  to  the  name  she  bears.  Every 
one  will  watch  her  progress  with  interest,  were  it 
only  because  she  is  an  Englishwoman  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Balfe  has  won  a  name  among  foreigners  as  a 
composer,  there  is  no  reason  why  Miss   Balfe 


should  not  carve  out  an  equally  honorable  posi- 
tion for  herself  upon  the  boards  of  the  Italian 
Opera  by  the  side  of  her  not  unfriendly  ItaUan 
rivals. 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  will  show  that  the 
operas  produced  this  year  were  the  I'liritaiii, 
Norma,  and  Sonnamhula  of  Bellini ;  Maria  di 
Rohan,  Favorita-,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  Lucia  of 
Donizetti;  Don  Giovanni  of  Mozart;  Fra  Dia- 
volo of  Auber ;  the  Trovalore,  Rigolelto  and 
Traviata  of  Verdi.  Of  these  the  Traviata  and 
Fra  Diavolo  were  new  to  the  theatre.  A  whole 
session  without  a  single  opera  of  Rossini  is  per- 
haps unprecedented  since  the  works  of  that  great- 
est of  Italian  composers  first  took  possession  of 
the  stage.  For  Meyerbeer  of  course  we  must 
not  look  untU  the  erection  of  the  new  theatre  ; 
but  the  total  neglect  of  Rossini  seems  inexplica- 
ble. The  non-arrival  of  Lablache  no  doubt  de- 
prived us  of  the  Barbiere  ;  where,  however,  were 
the  Conte  Ory,  Olello,  and  Matilda  di  Shahran 
— with  Madame  Bosio,  Mario,  Gardoni,  and  Ron- 
coni  in  the  theatre  ?  Rossini  has  done  too  much 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Italian  Opera  to  be  cast 
aside,  like  old  raiment,  in  addition  to  which  he  is 
by  no  means  worn  out ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a 
vast  deal  younger,  fresher,  and  more  vigorous 
than  some  of  those  who  have  usurped  his  place. 
Signor  Verdi  is  very  well  after  his  manner,  but 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  the  genuine 
school  of  singing  too  much,  or  some  fine  day  we 
may  lose  it  altogether. 

That  Mr.  Costa  should  have  continued  to 
support  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  the  thea- 
tre by  his  energetic  direction  and  the  undimin- 
ished exceUence  of  his  band  and  chorus,  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  no  one.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
what  the  French  call  the  ensemble  that  one  of 
the  great;  chai-ms  of  the  Lyceum  performances 
consists;  and  how  much  depends  upon  the  or- 
chestra it  is  unnecessary  to  urge.  To  this  de- 
sirable result,  moreover,  no  little  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  W.  Beverley  as  scene  painter, 
and  Mr.  A.  Harris,  stage-director.  The  ballet 
was  stronger  this  season  than  last,  since,  besides 
Cerito,  MUe.  Plunkett  was  engaged,  and 
with  an  excellent  troop  of  subordinates,  headed 
by  Miles.  Delechautx  and  Esper,  managed  to 
keep  up  the  attractions  of  the  terpsichoreau  de- 
partment after  the  departure  of  her  admired  and 
experienced  predecessor. 

Thus  Mr.  Gyb  (by  the  further  assistance  of 
Mme.  RiSTORi  and  the  operatic  concerts  at  Sy- 
denham) has  been  able  to  weather  out  another 
season  in  the  confined  arena  of  the  Lyceum.  It 
is  highly  creditable  to  his  management  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  keep  this  fine  company 
together  under  such  adverse  circumstances  ;  but 
it  now  behooves  him  to  exert  himself  strenuously. 
The  pubUc  will  expect  either  the  new  theatre  in 
Covent-garden  for  next  year,  or  at  least  a  more 
spacious  and  commodious  edifice  than  the 
Lyceum. 


TKe  Claqueurs  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris. 

[From  the  Traveller.] 

Tliose  enthusiastic  Herculeses  who  sit  under 
the  chandelier,  and  occupy  the  best  places  in  the 
pit,  rough  as  their  dresses  may  be,  (they  always 
are  attired  as  for  popular  stoi-ms,)  stand  very 
weU  at  their  bankers'  and  have  their  stock-broker 
and  "  rentes."  Although  Addison  immortalized 
"  a  large  black  man  whom  nobody  knows,"  but 
who  "  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Trunkmaker  in  the  upper  gallery,' "  "  claqueurs," 
or  applauders,  are  unknown  in  our  theatres. 
They  are  conspicuous  and  important  in  aU  the 
Paris  theatres,  and  especially  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
The  fly  of  the  fable  was  not  more  self-sufficient 
at  the  coach's  journey-end,  than  are  these  lusty 
commendators  when  a  new  opera  by  Rossini  or 
Meyerbeer  commands  the  applause  of  the  crowd- 
ed house.  They  strut  and  sweU,  "  Heavens ! 
what  a  triumph  we  had  yesterday  ! "  And  they 
look  down  with  an  inexpressible  contempt  on  all 
persons  who  purchase,  and  are  not  "  paid"  their 
seats ;  the  world,  if  they  may  be  believed,  would 
be  waxing  towards  the  devoutly-wished  millen- 
nimn,  when  the  sword  should  be  turned  into  the 


ploughshare,  and  the  lion  and  lamb  lie  down  to- 
gether, if  "  those  blackguards  who  buy  tickets  " 
were  to  run  out  to  extinction  witli  the  Dodo  and 
the  Maltese  poodle,  or  to  disappear  with  the  lost 
tribes  and  the  lost  Pleiad. 

These  "  claqueurs"  are  terrible  fellows.  No 
needy  gazeteer  or  Scotch  freebooter  ever  levied 
heavier  black-mail  than  these  chartered  applaud- 
ers. No  one  connected  with  the  opera  is  exempt 
from  their  begging-box.  The  most  brUliant "  star" 
of  the  lyrical  and  terpsichoreau  horizon  never 
rises  without  assuring  them  of  the  tenacity  of  her 
memory  by  some  valuable  consideration.  No 
trembling  candidate  for  choreographic  or  musical 
honors  adventures  on  the  maiden  "  pas"  or  quaver 
without  propitiating  their  kind  favor  by  a  roll  of 
bank-notes,  thickening  according  to  a  well-estab- 
lished sliding-scale  with  the  new-comer's  ambition. 
No  actor  whose  talents  linger  painfully  near  the 
verge  of  mediocrity,  ever  sees  the  end  of  his 
engagement  at  hand,  without  appealing  to  their 
good  taste  by  arguments  as  irresistible  and  as 
weighty  as  he  can  rake  and  scrape  together  from 
old  stockings,  savings-bank  and  usurers,  to  give 
him  those  zealous,  hearty,  repeated  rounds  of 
applause  which  managers  mistake  for  fame.  The 
authors  of  new  works, — the  Scribes,  Rossinis  and 
Meyerbeers, — themselves  paid  tribute  to  these 
gods  of  success.  And  the  great  opera  bends 
before  their  oaken  staves  and  resonant  hands,  and 
respectfully  places  pit-tickets  in  their  begging-box 
as  peace-offerings. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  vicarious  trum- 
peters of  fame,  was  a  fellow  named  Auguste,  who, 
after  having  "  procured  the  success"  of  Guillaume 
Tell,  Robert  le  Diable,  Les  Huguenots,  and  several 
other  celebrated  and  forgotten  pieces,  has  retired 
full  of  years,  honor  and  wealth  to  a  suburban 
villa,  where,  after  marrying  his  daughters  well 
and  setting  up  his  sons,  he  fights  over  old  battles 
and  tells  of  the  feats  of  prowess  "  he,"  Meyerbeer 
and  Rossini  accomplished,  with  unvarying  success, 
— for  his  cellar,  his  larder  and  his  cook  make  no 
bad  "  claqueurs."  A  common  gift  of  well-kept 
cellars,  larders  and  cooks,  which  give  the  salt  and 
the  diamond-dust  everywhere  to  many  a  joke 
which  else  had  fallen  unflavored  and  dull !  How 
he  delights  to  describe  those  maiden  performances 
of  great  works,  when  in  his  pea-green  or  red- 
brown  coat  he  sat  under  the  great  chandelier  and 
led  on  his  troop,  so  skilfully  distributed  in  the 
vast  pit  of  the  Opera  that  when  the  "  gredins  de 
billets  payants"  came  in,  they  found  themselves 
impi'isoned  in  the  meshes  he  had  spread !  How 
contemptuously  he  speaks  of  the  "  claqueurs"  of 
the  other  theatres,  who  have,  he  says,  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do,  as  plays  are  easily  "  carried,"  for 
they  requh-e  nothing  but  hearty  laughers,  and  the 
public  is  never  angry  with  a  laugher,  while 
applauders  are  frequently  menaced  with  "  the 
door." 

These  discounters  of  the  pubUc  applause  weigh 
rather  heavily  upon  the  manager,  it  being  the 
custom  to  give  them  a  hundred  pit^tickets  the 
night  of  first  performances,  forty  or  fifty  when 
the  opera  has  obtained  sUght  success,  and  twenty 
when  the  most  popular  opera  is  performed, — no 
smaU  usury,  for  the  price  of  pit-tickets  is  never 
less  than  a  dollar !  They  are  well  organized  into 
ten  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  lieutenant, 
who  sees  that  the  signals  given  by  the  cliief  are 
faithfuUy  obeyed.  The  chief,  of  course,  has  the 
lion's  share  of  the  profits,  which  generaUy  ranges 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Indeed, 
he  is  the  only  person  the  manager  knows,  and  the 
subalterns  hold  their  seats  entirely  at  his  good 
pleasure.  None  but  the  lieutenants  receive 
pecuniary  rewards.  The  others  are  presunied  to 
be  remunerated  by  the  pleasure  they  receive  in 
hearing  fine  music  and  seeing  long  dances  and 
short  petticoats  gratuitously. 


Love  and  Melody. — Thomson,   tfie  poet  of  the 
Seasons,  said  a  pretty  tiling  when  he  said  this  ; 
'Tis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love  : 
That  even  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 
Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 
Pour  forth  their  little  souls. 
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Music  for  the  Million -Promenade  Concerts. 
III. 

The  Concerts  at  the  Music  Hall  go  on,  appa- 
rently with  increasing  interest.  The  brass  bands 
blow  their  loudest,  with  the  aid  of  drums,  occa- 
sionally alternating  from  the  stunning  to  the 
sentimental.  The  people  promenade,  or  sit  and 
talk  or  listen,  if  being  stunned  is  listening.  The 
music  is  perhaps  very  good  for  its  kind,  but  it  is 
not  good  for  a  music  hall ;  at  all  events  it  ought 
to  be  and  might  be  a  great  deal  better.  But  it  is 
a  hopeful  sign  that  such  cheap,  frequent  concerts 
are  supported.  It  is  good  that  multitudes  should 
be  amused  and  cheered  on  any  musical  pretext. 
And  it  is  good  that  the  musicians  find  employ- 
ment, since  without  sure  support  how  can  we 
expect  them  to  improve  and  give  us  the  best 
music.  We  regard  this  year's  experim'ent  as 
settling  the  question  that  the  public  need  such 
free  and  easy  concerts  in  the  summsr  evenings, 
and  are  ready  to  support  them  at  least  reasonably 
well.  The  question  now  is  for  another  year : 
How  can  we  have  better  concerts,  better  music  ? 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  selections  at 
these  concerts  for  the  most  part  are  not  good ; 
that  they  are  too  much  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  mere  militaiy  brass  band,  the  legitimate 
music  of  which  is  too  loud,  too  martial,  or  too 
monotonous  for  indoor  concerts,  while  its  eiforts 
(by  way  of  "  arrangements")  to  reproduce  ope- 
ratic, orchestral,  or  ballad  music,  are  coarse  and 
characterless.  Every  person,  whose  musical  or 
moral  sensibilities  are  at  all  fine,  must  sjanpathlze 
with  a  writer  in  the  Courier  who  thus  describes 
his  impressions  after  one  of  these  concerts  : 

We  were  displeased  with  the  noisy  character 
of  the  performance.  All  the  forte  passages  were 
given  with  an  ear-splitting  vehemence  which 
disturbed  the  nerves  and  made  one  tremble  for 
the  ti/mpamim  of  his  ears.  The  conductor  should 
remember  that  in  bands  made  up  of  brass  instru- 
ments and  drums,  the  tendency  is  to  excess,  and 
all  his  study  should  be  directed  to  create  a 
temperance  which  shall  give  smoothness  to  the 
loudest  utterances.  We  want  volumes  of  sound, 
but  not  folio  volumes.  But  the  performers  last 
night,  so  far  from  observing  these  rules,  seemed 
animated  with  an  emulative  zeal  as  to  which  could 
make  the  most  noise.  The  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  drums  roared  their  utmost,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  the  object  was,  not  to  please  a  Boston  audience, 
but  to  beat  down  the  walls  of  some  airy  Jericho. 
AVe  almost  trembled  for  the  stability  of  the  Music 
Hall.  It  is  only  a  variation  of  the  above  criticism, 
to  say  that  the  style  of  playing  was  too  antithetical. 
The  transitions  from  the  piano  to  the  forte 
passages  were  most  uncomfortably  abrupt,  and 
jarred  painfully  upon  the  sense. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  kinds  of  music 
proper  to  brass  instruments,  and  showed  how 
limited  or  else  how  exceptional  an  instrumental 
programme  must  be  without  somethini'  better 
than  a  mere  brass  band.  This  brings  us  to  our 
second  topic. 

2.  The  essential  thing  in  going  to  such  concerts 
is,  not  to  hear  this,  that  or  the  other  band,  or  set 
of  instruments  or  performers,  but  to  hear  a  good 
selection  and  variety  of  musical  pieces,  well  pre- 
sented and  interpreted.  Now  if  our  concerts  are 
to  be  in  the  Music  Hall,  or  in  any  hall,  we  say 
what  we  want  is,  not  only  not  a  brass  band,  but 


not  any  military  band  at  all.  We  want  an  or- 
chestra; a  combination  of  stringed  instruments 
with  reeds  and  brass,  &c.  As  we  have  before 
said,  it  is  when  our  brass  musicians  transform 
themselves  into  a  small  dance  orchestra,  with  a 
few  violins,  &c.,  and  play  a  nice  set  of  Strauss 
waltzes,  or  something  suited  to  their  powers,  that 
they  give  most  pleasure.  It  is  pei'haps  still  a 
question  whether  any  combination  numerous 
enough  to  be  called  an  orchestra,  will  "  pay  " ; 
the  bands  are  small,  numbering  but  sixteen  or 
eighteen  members  each.  But  we  are  confident 
that  with  a  small  orchestra,  of  thirty  or  at  least 
twenty-five  instruments — on  the  model,  say,  of 
the  "  Germania  " — the  music  would  be  so  much 
better  and  so  much  more  attractive  as  to  pay 
quite  as  well  as  the  brass  bands.  In  that  case, 
the  musical  selections  might  be  incomparably 
better.  We  would  not  ask  that  they  should  be 
mainly  "classical,"  or  such  as  to  demand  very  seri- 
ous and  studious  attention.  Let  them  be  as 
"light "  as  you  will ;  but  let  it  be  really  tasteful, 
beautiful,  refining,  genial  music,  music  that  has 
poetry  and  life  in  it.  We  would  not  exclude 
the  "  arranged "  scenes  from  operas,  but  only 
ask  for  f/ood  selections ;  and  such  an  orchestra 
could  translate  them  to  us  with  some  appreciating 
delicacy,  whereas  they  sound  coarse  and  vulgar, 
especially  the  solos,  from  a  brass  band.  We 
would  have  a  very  liberal  supply  of  Strauss, 
Labitzky,  Lannsr  waltzes :  for  what  is  fitter  for 
a  promenade  ?  and  what  "  light "  music 
is  more  graceful  and  inspiring  than  some 
of  the  best  of  this  kind  ?  Then  Overtures 
would  sound  like  overtures,  which  we  have  heard 
so  bunglingly  and  so  absurdly  rendered  by  no- 
thing but  brass  Instruments.  Thus  the  whole 
field  of  overtures,  the  most  delightful  and  at  the 
same  time  popular  form  of  instrumental  music, 
would  be  open  to  us ;  and  the  chance  promena- 
der,  who  should  drop  in  of  a  summer  night,  might 
be  edified  by  some  of  the  best  thoughts  of  Eos- 
sini,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Beethoven. 
Even  a  portion  of  a  Symphony,  a  lively  Scherzo, 
or  a  pathetic  Andante,  or  the  whole  of  one  of 
the  lighter  Symphonies  by  Haydn,  would  find 
quite  as  general  audience,  and  on  the  part  of 
many  far  more  earnest  and  delighted  audience, 
than  the  stunning  brass  band  pieces,  and  the 
tedious  solos  which  go  out  at  one  ear  as  fast  as 
they  come  in  at  the  other.  Here  would  be  music 
at  once  cheap,  popular  and  refining  ;  music  that 
would  help  to  elevate  the  public  taste. 

But  we  want  also  concerts  in  the  open  air. 
Music  on  the  Common,  in  the  squares,  is  more 
and  more  demanded.  For  this  we  need  a  Band, 
but  not  a  brass  band,  not  a  military  band,  at 
least  of  the  kind  now  in  vogue.  There  should 
be  a  band  of  at  least  forty  instruments,  instead  of 
only  eighteen.  It  should  be  composed  in  great 
part  of  gentler  materials  than  mere  ear-splitting 
brass,  and  organized  to  gentler  ends.  (Nor  is 
the  whimpering,  emasculated  falsetto  of  brass 
tubes  and  qornets  the  kind  of  gentleness  required ; 
we  want  not  the  imitation,  but  the  real  thing.) 
Now,  where  we  ask  again,  is  the  impracticability 
of  our  old  suggestion,  of  a  Civic  Band — not  a 
military  band — to  be  organized  and  in  part  sup- 
ported b}'  the  city,  as  a  municipal  institution, 
which  shall  be  large  enough,  and  composed  of  the 
right  proportions  of  clarinets,  flutes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  trumpets,  tubas,  &c.,  to  furnish 
appropriate  music  for  all  civic  and  not  military 


public  celebrations,  processions,  festivals,  &c., 
and  also  to  play,  at  the  public  charge,  upon  the 
Common  and  elsewhere  for  the  delectation  of  the 
masses  in  the  summer  evenings  ?  Such  an  insti- 
tution would  be  a  blessing  to  our  city  ;  it  would 
afibrd  emplojTnent  to  a  goodly  number  of  musi- 
cians, inspiring  them  with  worthier  ambition  to 
rise  above  the  mere  clap-trap  and  noise  of  their 
profession.  Besides  such  employment  as  the  city 
would  afford,  such  a  band  would  of  course  be  in 
demand  for  college  commencements,  and  all 
kinds  of  academic,  literary,  artistic,  peaceful  and 
refined  festivities.  It  could  give  concerts  of  its 
own  in  gardens  and  fit  places.  If  the  city  will 
not  start  it,  whj'  will  not  some  energetic  and  com- 
petent musician  try  to  organize  it  among  the  mu- 
sicians themselves  ? 


Ditson  &  Co.'s  New  Music  Stores. 

Few  persons,  except  those  directly  engaged  in  the 
business,  have  any  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
Music  Trade  of  our  country,  or  of  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  its  various  branches.  Omitting 
for  the  present  all  mention  of  Piano  manufacture, 
we  will  limit  our  remarks  to  the  music  publishinfr,  of 
which  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  brief  de- 
scription of  a  visit  we  have  made  to  the  new  and 
extensive  building.  No.  277  Washington  street, 
erected  by  Mr.  Oliver  Ditson,  expressly  for 
the  business  of  the  firm.  It  is  a  fine  structure,  five 
stories  in  height,  granite  front,  covering  an  area  of 
twenty-five  feet  frontage  with  a  depth  of  nearly  one 
hundred  feet,  and  extending  through  from  Washing- 
ton street  to  Jackson  Place.  In  beauty  of  archi- 
tectural proportions  and  general  appearance,  it  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  structure  of  the  kind  in  this  city, 
and  we  think  we  can  safely  say  in  any  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Entering  from  Washington  street,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  store  fitted  up  for  the  retail  trade  with 
exquisite  neatness  and  superior  taste.  The  stock 
here  embraces  every  variety,  both  of  American  .and 
foreign  Music,  with  clerks  to  each  department  con- 
stantly employed  in  answering  the  continuous  de- 
mands of  the  public.  There  is  no  music,  either  in 
the  form  of  sheet  or  book,  published  in  this  country, 
that  may  not  here  be  found,  besides  a  large  and 
well-selected  stock  of  foreign  mnsic.  Here  are  com- 
positions of  eviSry  name  and  nature,  from  the  stand- 
ard productions  of  the  masters,  down  through  every 
grade,  to  the  first  effort  of  the  novitiate  in  the  art, 
whose  bantling  melody  is  looking  up  for  public 
favor.  The  long  period  wliich  this  house  has  been 
established,  enables  it  to  furnish,  in  addition  to  all 
the  publications  of  the  present  day,  works  that  are 
often  said  to  be  "out  of  print;"  and  this  fact 
directs  the  attention  and  patronage  of  dealers  and 
amateurs  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.. 

The  contents  of  the  various  compartments  are 
designated  by  tasteful  '-letters  of  gold"  above  them. 
On  the  right  we  noticed,  first  "  Instrumental  Music," 
followed  by  "  Foreign  Music  "  and  "Jobliing  Mu- 
sic"—  this  last  being  conveniently  assorted  for  sup- 
plies to  other  dealers.  On  the  left,  "  Vocal  Music," 
"  Guitar  Music  "  and  "  Music  Books."  Of  course 
these  general  departments  are  sub-divided  many 
times,  in  order  to  establish  a  system,  without  strict 
adherence  to  which,  a  business  so  multitudinous  in 
its  branches  could  not  be  carried  on.  Beyond  the 
specimen  books  on  the  left,  are  two  stairways — one 
leading  to  the  piano  and  other  rooms  above,  the 
other  to  the  basement.  We  descend  the  latter,  and 
having  done  so,  begin  to  get  our  eyes  open  some- 
what to  the  magnitude  of  the  business.  We  thought 
we  had  seen  some  sheet  music  on  the  ground  floor, 
but  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the  cords  of  it  be- 
low.   This  department,  devoted  more  especially  to 
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the  wholesale  trade,  is  completely  filled  with  shelv- 
ing:, extending  not  only  upon  every  side,  but  in 
additioa  thereto,  two  tiers  also  from  floor  to  ceiling 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  centre.  There  are 
also  shelves  under  the  side-walk,  and  in  every  avail- 
able place.  All  of  these  shelves  are  packed  wiih 
sheet  music,  and  contain  in  the  aggregate  about  4000 
cubic  feet  of  this  article. 

There  are  two  prominent  features  in  this  room  to 
■which  we  must  allude.  The  first  is  a  large  safe  for 
the  security  of  the  engraved  music  plates.  It  is 
large  enough  to  hold  quite  a  dinner  party.  We  were 
told  that  it  contains,  easily,  fifty  thousand  plates, 
and,  by  some  contrivance,  sixty  thousand!  Yet, 
notwithstanding  its  capaciousness,  we  found  it  closely 
filled,  and  a  loud  call  for  ''  more  room  "  seemed  to 
come  to  us  from  the  crowded  inmates.  Further  on, 
a  large  steam-boiler,  calculated  to  do  its  work  on 
the  self-adjusting  plan,  is  waiting  for  the  frost  of 
winter  to  call  it  into  action.  Prom  this,  steam  will 
be  conducted  to  every  room,  diffusing  throughout 
the  building  a  wholesome,  genial  and  natural 
warmth. 

Directly  over  the  first  floor — that  of  the  retail  and 
transient  business — is  the  Piano-Forte  Room.  A 
large  number  of  pianos,  of  every  description,  are 
continually  kept  for  sale,  besides  which  a  considera- 
ble business  is  done  in  renting  pianos  and  melode- 
ons. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  "Book  Room,"  in  itself  a 
National  curiosity.  Few  have  any  idea  of  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  music  books  issued  from  the 
American  press  alone.  Messrs.  Diison  &  Co.'s  list 
of  their  own  publications  in  this  line  comprises  :  of 
Piano-Forte  instruction,  36  volumes;  Primers,  Cat- 
echisms, Dictionaries,  Encyclopedias,  &c,,  12  vol- 
umes ;  Organ  Instruction  and  Music  for  the  same, 
25  volumes  ;  Melodeon  and  Seraphine  Instruction 
and  Music,  9  volumes;  Guitar  and  Harp,  11  vol- 
umes ;  Vocal  Instruction  and  Exercises,  41  volumes  ; 
Flute,  29  volumes;  Violin,  17  volumes;  Accordeom 
11  volumes;  Miscellaneous  Instruments,  15  volumes' 
Composition,  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  and  Trea- 
tises on  Music,  17  volumes;  Brass  Instruments,  9 
volumes ;  Collections  of  Instrumental  Music,  30 
volumes;  of  Vocal  Music,  Operas,  Glees,  &c.,  76 
volumes;  Juvenile  Music  Books,  16  volumes;  and 
of  Sacred  Music,  68  volumes.  The  room  devoted 
to  this  part  of  the  business  extends  through  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  building.  On  every 
side  are  capacious  bins,  each  book  having  its  place, 
all  well  filled,  and  presenting  a  fine  appearance.  It 
is  fair  to  estimate  the  contents  of  this  apartment  at 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes !  Here 
you  may  find  not  only  a  Method  of  Instruction  and 
music  for  every  instrument,  but  several  instruction 
books  for  each,  meeting  all  tastes  and  requirements. 

On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  large  stock  of  printing 
papers,  colored  papers  for  covers,  books  in  sheets, 
music  paper,  folios,  and  blank  music  books.  Here 
also  a  portion  of  the  music  plate  punchers  and 
engravers  are  located.  Above  this,  on  the  fifth  floor, 
the  music  printing  is  executed.  Twelve  presses  are 
here  constantly  in  operation,  employing  about  twenty 
workmen.  We  should  mention  in  this  connection 
that  these  presses  are  worked  for  sheet  music  alone, 
that  for  books  being  printed  by  steam  power  in 
another  part  of  the  city.  The  books  being  mostly 
stereotyped,  are  printed  on  steam  presses  of  the 
modern,  fast  stamp,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be 
furnished  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  public. 

The  amount  of  printing  paper  used  at  this 
establishment  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
reams  yearly,  and  is  annually  increasing.  The 
building  is  complete  in  eveiy  particular.  Cochituate 
water  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  it;  gas  fixtures 
are  arranged  in  every  room:  speaking  tubes  extend 
to  every  floor  from  the  first;  goods  are  conveyed 
through  all  six  floors  by  means  of  a  powerful  wheel, 


and  a  huge  platform  running  in  grooves,  and  the 
rooms  being  open  on  two  streets  are  amply  provided 
with  air  and  light. 

As  we  descended  from  the  printing  rooms  and  took 
a  cursory  glance,  in  review,  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  tlicir  uses,  we  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  immensity  of  the  business  that  could  call  such  an 
edifice  into  existence,  and  so  fully  employ  every 
available  portion  of  it  for  its  constant  use.  No.  277 
Washington  street  is  an  institution  which,  considered 
in  the  influence  it  exerts  by  its  numerous  publications, 
or,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  in  its  general 
bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  our  city,  may  be  justly 
deemed  an  honor  not  only  to  Boston,  but  to  the  whole 
Union. 

Lablache. — The  whole  civilized  world,  certainly 
that  part  of  it  that  goes  to  the  opera,  whether  in 
London,  New  York,  San  Francisco  or  Melbourne, 
will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  great  Lablache  is  not 
dead,  as  was  erroneously  reported  last  week.  La- 
blache will  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  his 
obituaries  in  the  newspapers  of  every  continent, 
within  a  week  or  two,  and  will  thus  enjoy  a  new 
proof  of  the  universality  of  his  reputation. 

Madame  Fkezzolini,  who  has  been  engaged  by 
Mr.  UUman  for  the  coming  operatic  season,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  arrived  in  that 
city  on  Thursday,  in  the  steamship  Arabia.  She 
sang  last,  we  believe,  in  Paris.  Mr.  Ullman  has 
also  effected  an  engagement  with  Formes,  the  cele- 
brated baritone,  so  that  we  shall  have  no  lack  of 
bright  stars  in  our  operatic  firmament.  Every  year 
we  hear  the  same  story  that  we  are  to  have  no  opera 
in  Boston,  and  they  try  to  persuade  us  that  these 
stars  are  not  to  shine  upon  us — that  this  firmament 
will  not  shine  for  us,  but  experience  makes  us  ex- 
claim with  Galileo  :  E  pur  si  muove.  It  assuredly 
will  come  round  to  us. 

Charles  C.  Perkins,  Esq.  has,  as  we  under- 
stand, resigned  his  Professorship  at  Hartford,  (we 
hope  not  permanently),  and  sailed  with  his  family 
in  the  Persia,  on  Wednesday  last,  intending  to  spend 
some  time  in  Europe.  We  wish  him  a  happy  voyage 
and  safe  return. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  on  Wednesday  evening 
received  their  friends  in  their  new  store,  of  which  a 
full  description  will  be  found  in  another  column. 
The  guests  were  received  by  Mr.  Ditson,  and  shown 
over  the  building  in  every  department.  The  Ger- 
mania  Band  was  in  attendance  through  the  evening, 
playing  some  of  their  finest  selections  of  music,  and 
an  elegant  table  spread  in  an  upper  chamber,  amply 
satisfied  all  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  of  the  guests, 
who  departed  with  most  cordial  wishes  of  continued 
prosperity  to  Mr.  Ditson. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  announces 
"  Grand  Sacred  Concerts,"  "  Mighty  Oratorios,"  &c., 
&c.,  for  Sunday  evenings. 

A  "  Musical  Convention,"  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Hamilton,  was  held  for  three 
days  at  the  Tremont  Temple  last  week,  in  connection 
with  which  three  miscellaneous  concerts  were  given, 
in  which  choruses  performed  by  the  Temple  choir, 
songs,  duets,  &c.,  by  members  and  pupils,  and  espe- 
cially the  splendid  organ  playing  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
from  New  York,  were  the  attraction.  The  third  and 
last  concert  took  place  Thursday  evening,  when  Mr. 
Morgan  played  Weber's  overture  to  Preciosa,  a 
"  Thunder  Storm,"  (hardly  equal  to  the  one  roaring 
and  flashing  without,)  and  a  more  ingenious  than 
edifying  fantasy  on  "  Hail  Columbia"  and  "  Yankee 
Doodle." 

BoCHSA,  we  read,  did  not  leave  $50,000  to  Mme. 
Bishop,  as  was  stated ;  he  died  poor,  and  left  her  so. 


The  design  for  the  Handel  monument,  for  hi.s 
native  city  H.ille,  by  the  Berlin  sculptor  Ileidol,  is 
already  modelled.  A  German  paper  says  :  "  Han- 
del is  represented  in  all  his  energetic  and  spiritually 
signiKcant  peculinriiy,  as  ruler  in  the  realms  of 
tune.  With  a  conductor's  baton,  his  commander's 
staff,  in  his  riijht  h.ind,  and  leaning  upon  the  score 
of  the  il/i>ss('«A,  which  lies  open  upon  a  desk,  orna- 
mented with  carved  wood-work,  in  the  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  stands  in  calm,  self-conscious 
worth,  though  inwardly  moved  and  full  of  mental 
loftiness — a  man,  and  a  strongly  marked   character. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Filth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5'h  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments  : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalizatiou,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  VioliD, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  ®25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B  F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

at  their 

Hew  and  Capacious  Music  Store, 

No.  277  WASHINGTON  ST., 

Would  call  the  attention  of  the  Musical   Public  to  their  large 
and  constantly  increasing  Stock  of 

AMERICAN     AND     FOREIGN 

SHEET  ]TIU§IC  aBtd  MUSIC  BOOK.S, 

AND   AN 

UNSURPASSED  ASSORTMENT 

— OF — 

Pianos  and  Melodeons  for  Sale  and  to  Let. 


The  recent  publications  of  0.  D.  &  Co.  comprise, 

TERDI'S  CELEBRATED  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE,  with 
Italian  and  English  words.    Price  ®3. 

BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES.    Vol.  L    Price  S3. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OF  SACRED  MUSIC : 
comprising  Themes  from  the  Works  of  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers  ;  and  Original  Tunes, 
Chants  and  Anthems.  The  whole  harmonized  in  four  parts, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Org;in.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr  , 
W.  Alpers,  and  H.  C.  Timm.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Price  %\. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM  :  A  Collection  of  Music  in  Parts, 
for  Ladies'  voices,  intended  particularly  for  Seminaries, 
High  Schools,  Musical  Classes  and  the  Social  Circle.  Price 
67  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  WREATH  :  A  Collection  of  Songs,  compris- 
ing the  beauties  of  English,  German,  French  .ind  Italian 
melody  j  with  English  words,  by  Percival,  McLeod  and 
others.    Edited  by  E.  Ives,  Jr.     Price  ®1. 

MUSICAL  RECREATIONS  :  OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY. 
A  Collection  of  Two-Part  Songs,  consisting  mostly  of  Ele- 
gant Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Composers,  with 
Engli.'ih  words,  written  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr. 
Price  50  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  SPELLING-BOOK  :  A  New  Method  of  In- 
struction in  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  together  with  a  Choice 
Series  of  Musical  Recreations.     Price  75  cents. 

IN  PRESS  :  A  large  number  and  variety  of  Valuable  Works, 
the  names  and  general  features  of  which  will  soon  be  made 
public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &,  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBIilSHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PIANO-FORTES  &  MELODEONS, 
277  ^?!'■a3hineton  St.,  Boston. 


NEW    CHURCH     MUSIC     BOOK. 

THE     S.A.3SrCT"a"S, 
BY  EDW.  HAMILTON. 

Thiy  is  a  collection  of  Sacred  Music  mostly  new,  full  and 
complete  in  every  department  and  adapted  to  the  worship  of 
all  Protestant  denominations. 

The  publishers  offer  it  to  the  musical  public  with  the  full 
confidence  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  the 
most  complete,  the  most  useful,  in  short,  the  best  collection  of 
Church  Music  ever  yet  issued.  Copies  will  be  furnished  for 
examination  upon  the  receipt  of  60  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &   CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON. 

ATHEN.a:UM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  mil  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  Fir.st  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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FmST  PREf^iU!^  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERINO  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 


FROM   THE 

^assatiuwtts  Cfjaiitsilt  ^hXttlmit  ^ssatiutitm 

POK   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARIiOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  ImprovementSj" 

THE   GOLD  MEHAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOB   THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society ,- 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIA3VOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

OHC3r-ia.I^    :^  TT  X  Xj  33  IE  li  , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rey.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Slaunfactory,  379  'Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDR^    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.T. 

To  Clioral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVEI^LO'fe  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list,  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  priuted  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  3Iarches ;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  Sec,  &c,, 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

IVovello's  Octavo  iE^ditious  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
m.  63;  Judas  Maccabseus,  9?!  03;  Haydn's  Creation,  Sfl  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  di-tinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

WOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAWD-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messiali,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Haiidel's  ''Judas  Maccabseus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLCS    music    STORE, 
389  Broadway,  New  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  ScLuare,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Iitsttiulor  of  ti)t  f  ima-jfattc,  ©raait  &  plarmoitj, 

3    HAYWAKD    PLACE. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

R-esicleiice  No.  86  Piiiclciiiey  Street. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STIIEET. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I^TTBLISKCEK,    OF    HVCXJSIC, 

glniJ  Stalir  irt  iHusiial  pttrtfiaixbist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTEKS  OF  FOKEIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m^n  nf  tlji  '^ymm  ani  linging, 

v.    S.    HOXEE. 

JOE  PMFTIFG- 

OP     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED  AT  THE   OFFICE  OP 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
DSrO.    SI    SCHOOL    STIiEET. 

C.    BKEUSINO, 

IMPORTER    OF     FORErCN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M-ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[Cr=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

nVEOI^THLir 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
AUGUST. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

TEARS  OF  LOVE,  (F)4 Walter  MaTnart,  25 

MINNIE  BROWN,  Song  and  Chorns  (F)  3, .  .H.  P.  i)aiik8,  25 

FLORENCK  MAY,  (E  flat)  8 B,  A-Hosmer,  25 

NELLY  MAY,  (D)3 S.  Markstein,  25 

I  MUST  COME  OUT  NEXT  SPRING,   MAMMA, 

( F)  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

MAMMA  WON'T  LET  ME  MARRY  YET,  Comic, 

(B  flat)  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  (D)  S J.N.  Crouch,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LAUGHING  RILL  WALTZ,  (G)3 Geo.  Bvron  Ware,  25 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  WALTZ,  (A)  4 H.  P.  Crane,  25 

VALSE  CUAllMANTE,  (E  flat)  4 Sexlns  Sawtellc,  25' 

LES  CLOCHES  DU  MONASTEHE,  (D  flat)  4.  ...L.  Wiily,  25 
TO  THE  COTTAGE  OF  MY  MOTHER,  No.  1,  of 

the  "  Signaof  Love,"  Vars.,  (G)4 Ch.  Grolje,  35 

EMILY  POLKA,  (F)  3 Mrs.  Wm.  Garrett,  25 

NOCTURNE.  (A  flat)  5 J.  CD.  Parker,  25 

NOCTURNE,  {E)5 A.  Loeschhorn,  a5 

SPANIARD'S  SERENADE,  (E  minor)  4 A.  Jungmann,  25 

LA  MCETTE  DB  PORTIOI,  Op.  52,  (E)  7  . .  .S.  Tbalberg,  75 

THOUGHTS  OF  HOME,  Galop,  (D)  4 H.  P.  Crane,  25 

POLONAISE  BRILLANTE,  (F  sharp)  7. .  .J.  C.  D.  Parker,  50 
THE  SHEAF.    In  Six  Nos.    By  Geo.  Byron  «'are.    15c.  each. 

No.  1 — L'Eli-sire  d'Amore,  (C)  2. 

No.  2— Flowers  of  Spring,  (G)  2. 

No.  3 — Lucrezia  Borfiia,  (G)2. 

No.  4— Bells  of  the  Monastery,  (D)  2. 

No.  5—11  TroTatore,  (D)  2, 

No.  6— La  Traviata,  (F)  2. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  e.xecutioD  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy^]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  difli- 
cult  music] 

IBTSTBUCTOE  for  Beginners  on  the  ORGAN", 

for  the  formation  of  the  Legato  style  of  playing.    By  C.  H. 
RINK.    In  Two  Books,  each  S1.50. 

HOWE'S   NEW  AMERICAN  PIANO-FORTE  SCHOOL 

without  a  Master, 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  MELODEON  and  SERA- 

PHINE  without  a  Master, 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  GUITAR  SCHOOL  with- 
out a  Master, 50 

O;^  Abridged  editions  of  each  of  the  above  Instruction  Books 
at  25  cents  each. 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Tbalberg,  anlysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical 
works.  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c. — a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians — sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to'defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

y^^Z,  (Successors  to  Reed  &  Wateins,) 


k  Retail  Dealers  in 

^^PIANO-FOR  TES 
AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOU,SE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street,.., Chicago,  111. 

H^A-XjLET,   ID.A.~VIS    Sz    CO. 

M.^NCFACTUREBS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


IHi  FOUT 


WITH  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  TVashBii^i^tOBft  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kueeland  Street. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

Eorone  colvuau,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subseiiuent. . .  .S'G.OO 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  Id  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


EP-WARD    Ii.    BAIiCH,      MUSIC     AISTD     JOB     FBIUTIUG-    OFFICE,       No.    21    SCHOOIi    STBEET. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Thoughts  on  the  Lofty  Value  of  Music. 

BY  E.   T.   ■«'.   HOFFMANN. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  of  late  years,  Heaven 
be  praised  !  a  taste  for  Music  has  been  spreading, 
until  to  some  extent  it  is  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  'education  to  have  children  taught  in  the 
art ;  wherefore  in  every  house  which  makes  any 
pretensions  to  respectability  a  piano-forte  or  at 
least  a  guitar  is  to  be  found.  A  few  despisers  of 
this  most  assuredly  beautiful  art  are  still  to  be 
found  here  and  there  ;  and  to  give  such  persons 
a  well-deserved  lesson — this  is  my  present  pur- 
pose and  duty. 

The  object  of  Art  in  general  is  no  other  than 
to  afford  a  pleasant  recreation  to  men,  and  thus 
to  divert  their  thoughts  pleasantly  from  then- 
serious,  or  rather  their  only  respectable  business — 
the  "ainins;  of  bread  and  honor  in  the  state — so 
that  they  may  return  -vvith  redoubled  attention 
and  zeal  to  the  real  objects  of  their  existejice, 
viz:  to  be  busy  cog-wheels  in  the  fulling-mill  of 
the  state,  and,  to  stick  to  my  metaphor,  whirl 
and  buzz  away.  Now  there  is  no  art-more  fitted 
to  secure  these  objects  than  music.  The  reading 
of  a  romance  or  poem,  even  if  so  well  chosen 
that  it  throughout  shall  contain  nothing  in  the 
least  degree  fanatical  or  absurd,  as  is  the  case  of 
so  many  now-a-days,  and  is  not  calculated  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  excite  the  fancy,  which  is  in 
fact  the  worst  part  of  our  original  siuftil  nature, 
and  to  be  with  all  our  might  repressed — such 
reading,  I  say,  is  still  in  so  far  unpleasant,  as  that 
it  necessarily  obliges  one  to  give  some  thought  to 
that  which  he  reads ;  and  this  is  clearly  opposed 
to  the  end  aimed  at,  namely,  diversion.  This 
also  holds  good  in  listening  to  another  when  read- 


ing ;  for  if  the  attention  flags  one  easily  falls 
asleep  or  into  a  ti-ain  of  serious  thought ;  and  all 
serious  thoughts  should  have  their  regular  periods 
of  rest  in  the  spiritual  life  of  a  good  business  man. 
The  looking  at  a  picture  can  last  but  a  few  min- 
utes, for  the  interest  in  it  is  lost  as  soon  as  the 
beholder  has  guessed  what  it  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent. 

Now,  in  case  of  music,  none  but  those  misera- 
ble despisers  of  this  noble  art  can  deny  that  a 
successful  composition — that  is,  such  a  one  as 
keeps  within  due  bounds  and  gives  one  sweet 
melody  after  another,  without  blustering,  or  let- 
ting itself  run  into  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  contra- 
puntal modulations  and  resolutions — affords  a 
wondrously  sweet  delight,  under  which  thinking 
is  absolutely  needless,  or,  at  all  events,  no  earnest 
thoughts  arise,  but  only  a  delicious  ever  changing 
variety  of  the  lightest  and  pleasantest,  of  which 
the  person  is  hardly  conscious  what  they  are  all 
about.  But  we  may  go  further,  and  enquire, 
"  Is  any  one  hindered,  during  the  performance  of 
music,  from  joining  with  his  neighbor  in  conver- 
sation upon  any  and  all  subjects  in  the  political 
or  moral  world,  and  thus  reaping  a  double  benefit 
in  a  most  pleasing  manner  ?  "'  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  strongly  to  be  advised,  since  music,  as  any 
one  can  see  for  himself  in  concerts  and  musical 
circles,  renders  conversation  uncommonly  easy. 
In  the  pauses  of  the  music  all  is  still,  but  when 
it  begins  again,  begins  also  the  stream  of  speech 
to  rush  and  swell,  with  the  tones  wliich  come 
from  the  performers,  ever  more  and  more.  Many 
a  maiden,  whose  conversation  usually  is  according 
to  the  text,  "  Yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,"  passes 
during  music  into  such  as,  according  to  the  same 
text,  is  evil,-=— though  in  this  case  it  is  evidently 
good,  since  by  it  a  lover  or  even  a  husband,  car- 
ried away  by  the  sweetness  of  her  seldom  heard 
speech,  falls  into  her  snares.  Heavens  !  how  in- 
comprehensible are  the  uses  of  good  music ! 

Go  with  me,  ye  miserable  contemners  of  the 
noble  art,  into  the  family  circle,  where  the  father, 
weary  with  the  serious  business  of  tne  day,  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  smokes  his  pipe  in  joy 
and  peace,  to  the  fiddle  of  his  eldest  son.  Has 
not  the  dutiful  Rosie  merely  on  his  account  got 
by  note  the  Dessau  march,  and  "  Bloom  thou 
sweet  Violet,"  and  does  she  not  already  play 
them  so  sweetly  that  the  mother  lets  tears  of  joy 
fall  upon  the  stocking  wliich  she  is  even  now 
darning  ?  Would  not  at  length  the  cries  of  the 
youngest  heir,  cheering  by  their  strength  of  lung, 
but  anxious  in  their  tones,  become  annoying  to 
him,  but  that  the  sound  of  the  children's  music 
holds  all  together  in  rhythm  and  tone  ? 

If  thy  sense,  however,  be  quite  closed  against 
this  family  idyl,  the  triumph  of  simple  nature,  go 


with  me  to  that  house  with  its  brilliantly  lighted 
plate  glass  windows.  Thou  enterest  the  hall ; 
the  steaming  tea-machine  is  the  focus  about  which 
elegant  gentlemen  and  ladies  revolve.  Card- 
tables  are  drawn  out,  but  the  cover  of  the  piano- 
forte also  flies  open,  and  also  music  serves  for  a 
pleasant  amusement  and  recreation.  Well  cho- 
sen, it  will  disturb  no  one,  for  even  the  card- 
players  hear  it  with  patience,  though  with  higher 
things  employed — loss  and  gain.  What  shall  I, 
finally,  say  of  grand  pubhe  concerts,  which  afford 
the  noblest  opportunities  to  speak  to  this,  that  or 
the  other  friend,  with  a  musical  accompaniment  ? 
or  if  one  is  still  young  enough  to  play  the  lover, 
to  exchange  sweet  words  with  this  or  that  lady, 
for  which  indeed  the  music  itself  may  serve  as  a 
theme.  These  concerts  are  indeed  the  true  place 
for  the  recreation  of  the  business  man,  and  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  theatre,  since  the  latter  some- 
times offers  performances  which  fix  the  attention 
improperly  upon  that  which  is  in  itself  nothing 
or  false,  so  that  one  runs  the  danger  of  falling 
into  poetry,  against  which,  every  one  whose  honor 
as  a  citizen  is ,  dear  to  him,  must  beware  ; — in 
short,  as  I  began  by  saymg,  it  is  a  decisive  token 
how  fully  the  real  tendency  of  music  is  recog- 
nized, that  it  is  now  studied  with  so  much  dili- 
gence and  taught  with  so  much  zeal.  How 
appropriate  it  is  that  children,  even  though  they 
have  not  the  slightest  talent  for  art,  which  has 
nothing  to  in  this  matter,  are  kept  to  their  music, 
so  that,  even  if  they  can  add  nothing  to  the  in- 
tellectual pleasures  of  society,  yet  at  least  can  do 
their  part  in  furnishing  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion ! 

It  is  indeed  a  brilliant  advantage  which  Music 
has  over  all  the  other  arts,  that  in  its  jwrity  (that 
is  unconnected  with  words)  it  is  throughout  moral, 
and  therefore  in  no  possible  circumstances  can 
have  an  injurious  influence  upon  our  tender 
youth.  Every  police  director  hesitates  not  to 
grant  his  certificate  to  the  inventor  of  a  new  in- 
strument of  music,  that  it  contains  nothing  which 
can  operate  against  the  state,  religion  or  good 
morals ;  with  the  same  fi'eedom  can  every  music 
teacher  assure  papa  and  mamma,  that  the  new 
sonata  contains  not  one  immoral  thought.  As  the 
children  advance  in  years,  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  must  gradually  give  up  their  musical 
practice,  since  it  is  hardly  the  right  thing  for 
serious  men,  and  women  may  by  it  be  easily  led 
away  from  the  higher  duties  of  society,  &c.  They 
now  only  enjoy  music  passively,  causing  it  to  be 
played  by  their  children  or  by  professional  artists. 

From  a  right  understanding  of  the  tendency  of 
Art  it  follows  of  course,  that  artists — that  is, 
those  persons  who  (foolishly  enough,  certainly  !) 
devote  their  whole   lives   to   a  business   which 
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serves  only  for  diversion  and  amusement — are  to 
be  considered  as  of  a  lower  class,  and  only  to  be 
borne  with  because  they  bring  into  practice  the 
miscere  utile  dulci.  No  man  of  sound  under- 
standing and  ripe  experience  ivould  think  of 
ranking  the  best  artist  so  high  as  the  industrious 
clerk,  nay,  as  the  mechanic  who  upholstered  the 
cushion  upon  which  the  judge  in  his  chambers  or 
the  trader  in  his  office  sits,  since  in  this  latter 
case  the  satisfaction  of  a  necessity  is  the  object, 
in  the  former  the  only  aim  is  pleasure.  When 
therefore  one  treats  an  artist  in  a  polite  and 
friendly  manner,  it  is  but  the  result  of  our  high 
culture  and  good  nature,  which  lead  us  to  treat 
with  kindness  and  favor  children  and  other  per- 
sons who  amuse  us.  Many  of  these  unhappy 
enthusiasts  awake  too  late  from  their  di-eams  and 
actually  become  more  or  less  crazy  about  art. 
According  to  them,  art  gives  men  an  insight  into 
his  higher  nature,  and  di-aws  him  from  the  bru- 
talizing Influences  of  his  daily  routine  in  common 
life  into  the  Isis-temple,  where  Nature  communes 
•nath  him  in  sacred,  unheard,  yet  intelligible  lan- 
guage. These  victims  of  insanity  cherish  the 
strangest  ideas  upon  music ;  they  call  it  the  most 
romantic  of  the  arts,  its  end  being  the  infinite — 
the  mj'sterious  Sanscrit  of  nature,  speaking  in 
tones,  and  filling  the  human  heart  with  an  infinite 
longing,  and  only  through  it,  they  say,  does  man 
understand  the  lofty  song  of — the  trees,  flowers, 
annuals,  the  stones  and  the  waters  ! 

The  utterly  useless  tricks  of  counterpoint, 
which  add  nothing  to  the  amusement  of  the 
hearer,  and  thus  fail  of  reaching  the  real  object 
of  music,  they  call  "  awe-inspiring  mysterious 
combinations,"  and  go  so  far  as  to  compare  them 
with  fantastic  wreaths  of  the  mosses,  herbs  and 
flowers.  The  talent,  or  in  the  words  of  these 
fools,  the  genius  of  music  glows,  say  they,  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  cherishes  and  studies  art,  and 
wastes  him  away  in  its  unquenchable  flame,  if  he 
allows  meaner  things  to  cover  up  or  extinguish 
the  divine  spark.  As  to  those  who,  as  I  began 
by  stating,  judge  correctly  of  the  ti-ue  tendency 
of  Art  and  especially  of  Blusio,  they  call  them 
ignorant  blasphemers,  who  must  be  forever  shut 
out  from  the  sanctuary  of  our  higher  nature,  and 
thus  make  public  exhibition  of  their  folly.  For 
I  ask  with  confidence,  who  is  best  oif — the  officer 
of  state,  the  merchant,  living  upon  his  money, 
who  eats  and  drinks  well,  has  his  own  carriage, 
and  whom  all  men  greet  with  respect,  or  the 
artist,  who  just  keeps  up  a  miserable  existence  in 
his  fantastic  world  ?  True,  these  fools  assert 
that  poetic  elevation  above  the  common  and  low 
things  of  life  is  a  very  peculiar  matter,  and  that 
many  a  deprivation  thus  becomes  a  source  of 
enjoyment ;  but  I  answer,  the  emperors  and 
kings  of  the  mad-house,  with  crowns  of  straw 
upon  their  heads,  are  also  happy  ! 

But  the  best  proof  that  all  this  is  mere  stuff 
and  nonsense,  and  that  they  only  talk  thus  to 
calm  their  consciences  for  having  neglected  the 
laseful,  is  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  artist  to 
be  found  who  has  become  such  from  his  own  free 
will,  nearly  all  of  them  being  from  the  lower 
classes,  children  of  poor  and  obscure  parentage, 
or  of  artists,  they  become  what  they  are  through 
necessity,  opportunity,  or  hopelessness  of  any 
good  fortune  among  the  really  useful  classes. 
And  this  will  be  the  case  with  these  fantastics 
forever.  In  fact,  shovdd  it  chance  that  some 
wealthy  family  of  high  rank  should  be  so  un- 


happy as  to  have  a  child,  specially  organized 
by  nature  for  art,  or  who,  to  use  the  ridicu- 
lous language  of  these  addleheads,  "  bears  in 
his  heart  the  divine  spark  which  burns  and 
struggles  against  all  opposition,"  —  should  this 
child  in  fact  become  crazy  for  art  and  an  artistic 
life,  then  a  good  tutor,  by  means  of  a  well  adapted 
mental  training,  for  instance,  by  depriving  him 
of  all  fantastic  spiritual  diet,  (poetry,  and  the  so- 
called  strong  compositions  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
&c.)  also  by  continually  repeated  representations 
of  the  subordinate  position  of  every  art,  and  the 
humiliating  position  of  the  artist  without  rank, 
title  or  wealth — may  verj'  easily  bring  the  erring 
young  subject  into  the  right  path  again,  so  that 
he  at  last  will  manifest  a  proper  contempt  for 
art  and  artists ;  an  excellent  remedy  against  such 
eccentricity,  which  cannot  be  carried  too  far.  As 
to  those  poor  devils  of  artists,  who  have  not  yet 
fallen  into  the  insanity  described  above,  I  think 
I  do  them  a  real  service  when  I  advise  them,  as 
a  means  of  escaping  in  some  degree  from  an 
existence  without  useful  aim  or  end,  to  learn  and 
practice  some  easy  mechanical  employment  in 
addition  to  their  art ;  they  will  then  surely  to 
some  extent  be  recognized  as  useful  members  of 
the  community.  A  person  cpahfied  to  judge 
has  told  me,  that  I  have  a  hand  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  slippers,  and  I  am  not 
indisposed  to  betake  myself,  for  the  purjjose  of 
setting  a  good  example,  to  slipper-maker-master 
Schandler  of  our  town,  who  is  also  my  godfather. 
In  looking  over  what  I  have  written,  I  find  the 
crazyness  of  many  a  musician  very  happily  de- 
picted, and  with  a  secret  shudder  feel  that  I  am 
in  no  small  degree  a  partaker  in  their  insanity. 
The  devil  whispers  in  my  ear,  that  much  of  this 
which  I  so  honestly  intend,  may  appear  to  them 
abominable  irony ;  but  I  affirm  again,  that  all 
my  words  are  directed  against  you,  ye  despisers 
of  music,  who  call  the  edifying  singing  and  piano- 
forte playing  of  children  unprofitable  jingle,  and 
will  listen  to  music  but  as  a  mysterious,  sublime 
art,  only  worthy  of  them — against  you  are  my 
words  aimed,  'and  with  strong  weapons  in  my 
hand  have  I  proved  to  you  that  music  is  a  noble 
and  profitable  invention  of  the  illustrious  Tubal 
Cain,  which  amuses  men,  diverts  their  thoughts, 
and  that  it  tends  to  domestic  happiness  —  the 
highest  object  of  every  cultivated  man — in  a 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  manner. 


[From  the  New  Toi-k  ]VIu.sical  fforld.] 

Music  in  Universities. 

Conceding  the  desirableness  of  some  musical 
education  in  our  colleges,  we  are  at  once  met  by 
the  practical  question.  How  shall  it  he  taught  ? 
We  have  our  notions  in  the  matter :  others  will 
doubtless  have  difl'erent  ones.  Comparison  and 
discussion  may  determine  what  perhaps  is  best  or 
best  worth  trj'ing ;  and  we  would  that  public 
attention  could  be  so  directed  to  the  subject  that 
something  practical  should  be  actually  done. 

Evidently,  the  musical  cultivation  of  the  scholar 
is  not  to  be  that  of  the  artist.  He  need  not  dig 
so  deep.  To  the  artist  his  art  is  to  be  the  very 
breath  of  his  nostrils,  of  his  life  ;  while  to  the 
scholar,  it  is  to  be  subordinate  to  other  and  se- 
verer studies,  the  ornament  and  graceful  finish  of 
his  academical  education. 

We  should  not  aim  to  make  Musicians.  To 
them  the  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Conserva- 
toire are  open.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
we  advocate  smattering  superficiality  in  the  musi- 
cal education  of  the  college.  Let  the  instruction 
be  thorough,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Let  it  be  soUd,  let 
it  be  true  and  earnest.     Then  may  those  in  whom 


nature  has  implanted  a  strong  desire  to  go  fur- 
ther, to  dig  deeper,  go  to  the  Conservatoire,  to 
the  Academy,  and  give  to  the  well- trained  mind 
of  the  scholar  a  complete  education  in  Art. 
The  academical  training  will  not  quench  the 
divine  spark.  May  it  not  be  that  it  shall  even 
supply  the  materials  for  a  stronger  and  undying 
flame  by  the  more  even  balance  of  the  intellect- 
ual powers  that  is  attained  by  extensive  and  va- 
ried culture  V  Would  not  the  musician  gain  by 
having  this  knowledge  added  to  his  artistic  edu- 
cation ? 

As  the  musical  culture  of  the  student,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  entirely  subordinate  to  his  general 
studies,  we  would  not  teach  the  Art  as  (so  far  as 
we  can  learn  from  books),  it  is  done,  or  was  "  of 
old  time,"  in  English  Universities.  AVe  would 
have  none  of  those  pedantic  acc[uisitions  that 
were  then  recjuired  of  the  candidate  for  musical 
degrees.  We  would  not  catechise  him  in  the 
theories  of  Boethius,  nor  would  we  have  him  able 
to  write  an  anthem  in  five  real  parts,  fit  to  be 
performed  in  public,  '•  tam  vocibus  quam  instru- 
mentis  etiam  musicis,"  as  was  the  case  in  former 
times.  In  England,  of  late  years,  however,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  musical  education  in 
the  universities  has  fallen  into  neglect.  The 
foundations  of  the  professorships  are  there, 
but  the  professors  exert  no  living  influence,  and 
are  of  little  consideration  among  their  brethren 
who  teach  the  humanities  and  sciences  that  are 
in  higher  repute. 

In  our  colleges  we  teach  the  application  of 
science  to  the  useful  arts,  but  we  do  not  make 
machinists.  The  professor  in  this  department 
does  not  pretend  to  do  this.  He  gives  his  classes 
an  outline  of  the  great  elementary  fundamental 
principles  of  mechanical  science.  If  his  students 
will  know  more  than  this,  if  they  would  build 
locomotives  or  cotton  looms,  they  must  go  to  the 
machine  shop,  and  place  themselves  amid  the 
ponderous  clang  of  the  triphanuners,  and  the 
whirl  and  hiss  of  the  steam  engine  ;  they  must 
lay  down  their  books  at  times,  and  take  up  the 
cold  chisel  and  the  file. 

The  powerful  Intellect,  and  the  searching  com- 
putations of  a  Peirce  may  give  to  the  world  the 
description  of  the  formation  and  materials  of  the 
rings  of  Saturn,  or  the  laws  that  govern  the  form 
of  great  continents';  Agassiz  may  tell  us  the  order 
of  creation  and  of  the  races  of  men,  but  their 
students  do  not  learn  such  things  of  them.  The 
great  mathematician  teaches  them  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  ecpial  to  two  right  angles. 
The  great  naturalist  counts  the  vertebras  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  cat,  or  shows  them  a  fish  siviroming 
in  a  milk  pan.  They  teach  these  simplest  ele- 
ments— the  A  B  C  of  their  sciences.  They  are 
training  their  thousand  students  to  use  science 
for  the  common  purposes  of  life.  But  probably 
not  one  of  this  thousand  will  ever  soar  in  the 
higher  flight  to  which  the  masters  have  ascended. 

So,  we  do  not  hope  to  rear  young  Handels 
and  Beethovens  in  our  colleges.  They  are  the 
men  who  come  centuries  apart,  it  may  .be,  whom 
Nature  herself  raises  up  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
But  we  want  to  give  a  general  though  not  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  Art, 
to  give,  so  far  as  may  be,  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  its  processes  to  those  Avho  are  capable  to 
receive  it,  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Art,  and  of  the  lives  and  works  of  its  great  men 
— to  kindle  some  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  Art 
itself,  to  all. 

This  is  to  be  the  work  of  the  Professor,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  and  of  whose  duties,  we  may 
speak  hereafter.  "sv. 


(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 

Fourth  Letter  from  Ferdinand  Hiller. 
The  Musical  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 


T7ie  Artists'  Concert — The  Mamiergesang-Vcrein  — 
Social. 

Why  have  people  all  agreed  in  naming  the 
third  concert,  the  concert  of  solo  performances,  at 
our  musical  festivals,  the  Artists'  Concert !  Are 
not  artists  concerned  to  a  far  greater  extent  at  the 
odier  performances,  and  do  they  not  especially 
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interest  tbemselves  for  the  first  two  evenings  ?  It 
ought  to  be  called  the  Public's  Concert,  since  it  is 
that  concert  which  generally  attracts  the  greatest 
crowd  of  listeners,  to  whom  variety  is  more 
acceptable  than  quantity,  and  difiercnce  than 
uniformity,  apart  from  the  interest  taken  in 
virtuosity,  which  for  all  eternity  will  always 
preponderate  in  our  art.  The  Artists'  Concert, 
since  it  is  to  be  so  called,  was  very  well  arranged 
at  this  year's  festival,  although  (for  when  is  it  not 
the  case  in  this  world)  far  from  being  perfection. 
It  commenced  with  one  of  Mendelssohn's  weaker 
productions,  the  overture  to  Euy  Bias.  I  recol- 
lect Mendelssohn's  playing  this  composition  to 
Liszt  and  myself  a  short  time  after  it  was  finished, 
and,  what  was  not  usually  his  custom,  making  a 
short  prefiitory  speech,  in  which  he  informed  us 
how  he  had  written  the  work  in  a  few  days  for  a 
benefit  of  the  Pension  Fund,  to  oblige  the  Leipzig 
orchestra.  Liszt  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  time 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter"  an  assertion 
which,  however  true  it  sounds,  does  not  always 
hold  good.  Mendelssohn,  by  the  way,  did  not 
publish  the  overture  himself;  it  did  not  appear 
until  after  his  death,  and,  although  it  was  right 
not  to  deprive  the  public  of  it,  this  reserve  on  the 
part  of  the  composer  is  peculiarly  worthy  of 
attention. 

With  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  work  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  I  may  describe  it  pretty  accu- 
rately by  referring  to  what  I  said  when  speaking 
of  Schubert's  Symphony.  It  was  followed  by  an 
alto  aria,  "  Sehnsucht,"  composed  by  a  young 
Dutch  musician,  K.  Hoi,  and  sung  by  his  pleasing 
countrywoman  from  Amsterdam.  It  contains 
warm  feeling,  and  a  great  deal  of  real  musical 
invention ;  it  was  given  by  the  fair  vocalist,  for 
whose  voice  it  is  well  suited,  with  far  more  self- 
possession  and  freedom  than  she  displayed  in  the 
earlier  concerts.  The  adagio  appeared  somewhat 
spun  out ;  whether  it  really  was  so,  or  whether  it 
was  taken  too  slowly,  I  do  not  venture  to  decide. 
It  was,  by  the  way,  very  badly  accompanied,  and 
there  was  a  whole  multitude  of  errors,  which 
struck  every  one,  in  the  parts  intrusted  to  the 
wind-instruments.  Ilerr  Singer,  Cuncertmeisler 
fl'om  Weimar,  a  young  virtuoso,  who  has,  espe- 
cially of  late  years,  achieved  great  success, 
executed  Beethoven's  well-known  violin  concerto 
— so  divinely  beautiful,  particularly  in  the  first 
two  movements.  It  struck  me  that  Herr  Singer 
did  not  play,  this  evening,  with  that  abandon 
required  by  Beethoven's  work,  which,  by  the  way, 
after  Joachim's  conception  and  execution  of  it, 
has  become  a  very  difficult  task  for  every  \'ioiinist. 
Herr  Singer  was  certain,  sure,  and  finished — 
proving  himself  an  excellent  violinist — but  he 
exhibited  less  warmth  than  I  could  have  desired, 
both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  ours:  this,  however, 
did  not  prevent  a  large  amount  of  applause  from 
being  bestowed  on  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
on  some  other  occasion,  we  shall  become  more 
nearly  and  better  acquainted  with  him. 

With  a  small  cantata,  written  in  the  purest  and 
almost  Mozartian  style,  for  a  tenor  with  chorus,  by 
Cherubini,  Herr  Gdbbels,  of  Aix-la-Chapellc, 
achieved  a  triumph  which  must  greatly  encourage 
him.  This  young  man's  fine  voice,  and  his  simple, 
unvarnished  style,  especially  in  the  second  part  of 
the  air,  were  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
If  Herr  Gjibbels  (who,  since  last  summer,  has 
been  a  pupil  of  our  Rhenish  School  of  Music,  and 
more  particularly  of  Herr  Reinthaler),  devotes 
himself  some  time  longer  to  his  studies,  and 
strictly  subordinates  the  social  to  the  artistic  side 
of  the  musical  career  which  will  then  begin  for 
him,  he  has  a  fine  future  before  him.  Hans  von 
Billow,  Liszt's  favorite  pupil,  who  was  preceded 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  reputation  from 
Berlin,  fully  justified  that  reputation.  He  is, 
evidently,  a  very  able  virtuoso,  although  his 
master's  concerto  did  not  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  himself  under  any  very  varied 
aspect.  Perfectly  developed  technical  skill,  a  full, 
roiind  touch,  great  quietness  and  certainty,  were 
the  qualities  which,  above  all  others,  struck  the 
audience  this  evening.  The  comjx)sition  of  the 
concerto  did  not  find  the  least  echo  in  the  breasts 
either  of  laymen  or  musicians.  There  may  be 
clever  touches  in  it,  just  as  the  first  principal 


motive  is  characteristic  enough,  but  the  impression 
produced  by  the  whole  is  totally  inharmonious, 
and  the  second  tempo,  recurring  towards  the  end, 
obtains,  from  the  continuous  accompanlraont  of 
triangles  and  cymbals,  a  certain  character,  whii.-h 
I  hesitate  describing  more  particularly  in  spite  of 
all  the  freedom  with  which  1  pen  these  lines.  The 
public  who,  generally  speaking,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  Liszt,  did  not  appear  capable  of  making 
up  their  minds  to  seize  the  opportunity,  the  only 
one  during  the  evening,  of  bestowing  on  him 
willing  applause. 

The  second  part  commenced  with  the  overture 
to  Tannhduser.  However  much  may  be  said 
against  this  composition,  no  one  will  ever  think  of 
denying  the  talent  with  which  the  various  pieces 
of  the  opera  are  arranged  in  it,  or,  especially,  the 
effect  of  the  broadly-miagined  conclusion.  A 
more  detailed  musical  analysis  would  not  be  in 
place  here,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  observa- 
tion that  it  is  to  me  incomprehensible  why  Wagner 
has  appropriated  such  an  overwhelming  space  in 
the  overture  to  demonically  nervous  sensual 
gratification,  while  he  does  not  allow  the  opposite 
feeling,  so  strongly  marked  in  the  opera,  by 
Elizabeth  and  Wolfgang,  to  be  perceptible.  The 
matter  of  la?);; /iauscr  (I  am  speaking  of  the  opera) 
is  not  exhausted  with  the  Venusberg  and  the  pious 
pilgrimages,  but  where,  in  the  overture,  is  there 
anything  to  remind  you  of  "  der  Liebe  reinstes 
Wesen  'i" 

This,  however,  is  Wagner's  business.  The 
execution,  for  which  Liszt  is  said  (I  was  not 
present  m3-self)  to  have  paved  the  way  with 
especial  energy  at  the  rehearsal,  was  sh-ong  and 
fiery,  but,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  com- 
poser's alter  ego,  exceedingly  monotonous,  and  I 
anticipated  more  fi'om  it.  The  applause  was 
tumultuous,  but  did  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  had  been  at  the  rehearsal  in 
the  morning. 

The  profoundly  feeling  air  (in  A)  from  Gluck's 
Iphigenia  was  sung  by  Herr  Schneider  with  such 
warmth,  that  it  was  here  and  there  feared  he 
might  overdo  it.  But  he  always  remained  within 
the  Kmit,  so  easily  overstept,  which  separates  truth 
of  expression  from  exaggeration,  and  which, 
especially  in  the  case  of  this  music,  must  always 
be  most  strictly  observed.  Herr  Schneider  gained 
great  and  merited  applause.  Mme.  von  Milde 
then  sang  the  air  ("  Abscheulicher")  fi-om  Fidelio. 
If  I  am  not  totally  deceived,  the  impression  she 
created  was  the  most  powerful  that  had  been 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  entire  festival — as 
people  say,  she  hit  the  target  right  in  the  bull's-eye 
and  carried  off  the  prize.  It  would  only  be  by 
the  aid  of  a  more  magnificent  voice  that  any  other 
singer,  supposing  her  conception  to  be  equal,  could 
surpass  her ;  as  far  as  her  style  of  execution,  or 
rather  her  pure  re-production  of  Beethoven's 
glowing  tones,  she  appeared,  to  me  at  least, 
altogether  unsurpassable. 

The  concert  concluded  with  Handel's  "  Halle- 
lujah," which,  as  Liszt  on  this  occasion  allowed 
things  to  take  their  own  course,  stood  out  far  more 
strongly  and  better  than  on  Sunday. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there  was  a  matinee, 
at  which  I  regret  I  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Mme.  von  Milde,  Singer,  Biilow,  and  Mme.  Pohl, 
were  engaged  in  it.  ^^'ith  regard  to  the  latter 
lady,  I  must  supply  an  omission  in  my  account — ■ 
namely :  that,  by  her  certain  and  musical  style, 
she  did  full  justice  to  the '  harp  solos  in  "  Des 
Siingers  Flucli ;"  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  great 
triumph  of  virtuosity  was  to  be  achieved,  and 
neither  the  composer  nor  the  fair  performer 
intended  that  it  should  be. 

We  know  that,  for  a  long  time,  male  chorus 
singing  has  been  cultivated,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with  peculiar  partiality  and  with  great  success. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  convincing  myself  of 
this,  since,  on  the  evening  before  Whitsuntide, 
the  Liedertafel  assembled  under  it5  director, 
Herr  Weniggmann,  while,  on  the  following  after- 
noon, the  Concordia,  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Acken,  kept,  so  to  speak,  open  house.  Both 
associations  contain  strong,  agreeable  voices  ;  and 
most  of  the  compositions  I  heard  were  sung  with 
great  precision  and  delicate  attention  to  light 
and  shade.    If  I  avoid  assigning  one  of  these  asso- 


ciations precedence  overthe  other,  I  have  good  rea- 
sons for  so  doing.  The  courage  of  every  mortal 
man  has  its  limits — once  arrived  at  the  domain  of 
the  Mannergesang-Vereine,  mine  ceases  to  exist. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  Liedertafel  which  was 
embellished  by  the  presence  of  some  most  fair 
and  lovely  listeners,  Herr  von  Bronsart,  a  pupil 
of  Liszt,  played  with  a  great  deal  of  bravura,  and 
amidst  much  applause,  a  Rhapsody  of  the  latter's. 
At  the  matinee  of  the  Concordia  (where,  also, 
there  were  a  great  many  handsome  women  pre- 
sent) Herr performed  a  poetical  "  Welcome" 

with  a  great  deal  of  warmth  and  general  appro- 
bation. This  brings  me  to  the  social  doings 
during  the  days  of  the  Festival,  which  were  rather 
lively.  I  belonged  to  the  Buellenxianers,  and 
did  not  go  much  into  other  localities.  At  the 
mid-day,  or  rather  afternoon  meal,  as  well  as  of 
an  evening,  after  the  concerts,  we  led  a  veiy 
agreeable  life,  with  a  highly  respectable  amount 
of  feasting,  laughing,  drinking,  and  now  and  then, 
1  will  not  deny,  with  a  little  complaining,  though 
neither  of  the  Avine  nor  the  attendance. 

Of  foreignei-s,  the  Belgians  and  Dutch  mus- 
tered in  the  largest  number,  but  Englishmen, 
piano-forte  players,  musical  directors,  and,  in  a 
word,  almost  all  nations  were  represented.  There 
was  a  tolerably  complete  mustering  of  our  leading 
Rhenish  musicians  —  and,  with  regard  to  more 
distant  plai'es.  Mangold  had  come  fi'om  Darm- 
stadt, and  Schmitt  from  Schwerin.  Professor 
Heimsoeth,  of  Bonn,  was  a  passionate  attendant 
at  rehearsals ;  but  we  had  to  regret  the  absence 
of  Professor  Jahn,  who  had  accustomed  us,  during 
the  last  two  musical  festivals,  to  his  agreeable 
presence. 

When,  in  addition  to  this,  I  shall  have  informed 
you.  which,  however,  you  have  previously  pre- 
sumed, that  all  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
with  perfect  abnegation  of  self,  undertook  all 
sorts  of  kind  offices ;  that  there  was,  especially 
to  the  grand  rehearsals,  a  most  extraordinary 
rush  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  that,  judging 
from  appearances,  at  least,  there  was  every  hope 
that  the  Festival  would  be  more  satisfactory  in 
its  financial  than  in  its  musical  results,  I  think — 
that  I  have  still  forgotten  a  great  deal.  But  I  am 
completely  worn  out;  never  in  my  life,  I  believe, 
did  I  write  so  much  in  one  breath.  Besides,  I 
have  to  prepare  myself  for  my  journey  to  Mann- 
heim. How  shall  I  fare  there,  I  wonder  ?  At 
any  rate,  if  I  fare  badly,  I  have,  by  these  letters, 
deserved  no  better,  and  that  is  a  great  consola- 
tion ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  fiir  less  hard  to 
suffer  when  j-ou  are  guilty  than  when  you  are 
innocent. 

At  all  events,  most  honored  sir,  give  me  your 
journalistic  blessing  to  take  with  me  on  my  jour- 
ney— it  will  certainly  bring  me  luck  ! 

Yours,  ever  truly,    Fekdinand  Hillee. 

Cologne,  6th  June,  1857. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Memoranda  of  Western  Travel. 

OXAI.ASCA,    EIGHT   MILES   ABOVE  ) 

La  Ckosse,  "Wisconsin.  J 
I  sit  at  an  unpainted  pine  table  in  a  shanty  on 
a  swell  of  land  ten  rods  from  the  Black  river, 
which  joins  the  Mississippi  five  miles  below.  The 
shanty  is  in  an  "  oak  opening,"  that  is,  as  the 
occupant  defines  it,  "  scattering  oaks  with  little 
underbrush,  on  prairie  land."  At  a  little  distance 
these  oak  openings  look  like  old  New  England 
orchards.  Some  of  these  oaks  overhang  the 
shanty,  the  builder  with  unusual  kindness  cutting 
a  place  through  his  shed  for  one,  instead  of  cut- 
tino-  it  down.  Beyond  the  Black  river,  which  is 
here  about  four  hundred  feet  wide,  is  a  level 
green  island,  about  six  miles  long  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  wide,  formed  by  the  Black  river  and  a 
"  slew "  up  fi'om  the  Mississippi,  whose  course  is 
indicated  by  the  blufi'  on  its  right  bank.  It  is 
about  four  miles  distant.  Walking  out  for  only 
ten  rods,  my  way  is  lined  with  prairie  flowers, 
harebells    and    columbines.      I    start    up    wild 
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pigeons,  and  the  brown  thrush,  so  shy  with  us, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  of  wood-notes,  lets  me 
look  at  her  sober-suited  but  beautiful  plumage  at 
only  twentj'  feet  distance.  Ja  the  trees  over  the 
shanty  the  blackbirds  from  the  woods  join  the 
robins  from  the  open  land.  These  with  other 
birds  would  almost  wake  one  from  sleep. 

The  West  is  just  what  I  expected  to  find  it. 
It  is  a  paradise  for  farmers,  but  there  is  very 
little,  although  that  little  is  remarkable,  to  gratify 
an  artist.  I  have  seen  four  noble  things  since 
I  left  Niagara: — Lake  Erie,  a  rolling  prairie 
bounded  by  the  horizon,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
bluffs  which  shut  it  in  like  walls  from  Southern 
Iowa  to  near  St.  Paul.  Having  seen  one  praii-ie 
one  has  virtually  seen  all,  and,  consequently, 
nearly  the  wliole  of  what  farmers  call  "the  West." 
One  panoramic  picture  of  the  bluffs  for  a  mile 
above  Dubuque,  paints  them  for  three  hundred 
miles  above  it,  and  through  these  fine  but  mono- 
tonous bluffs  one  cannot  get  a  glimpse  into  the 
country  heyond.  From  St.  Anthony's  Falls  up,  I 
am  told,  the  scenery  is  much  more  varied  and 
picturesque,  for  in  about  that  latitude  the  granite 
formation  commences. 

Three  days  ago  I  was  at  Niagara,  which  I  have 
often  visited.  The  ever  firesh  and  young  rapids 
.swept  on  as  joyously,  and  the  green  on  the  peril- 
ous edge  of  the  main  fall  was  as  wonderful  as 
ever.  The  first  thing  and  the  last  thing  in  visit- 
ing Niagara  is  to  banish  all  nonsense,  whether  it 
be  the  sentimentahsm  of  the  girl,  or  the  mere 
fancies  of  the  poet.  One  should  sit  down  before 
it  honestly  and  simply,  neither  "pumping  up" 
emotion  nor  falling  into  the  "  clothing  upon " 
habit  of  oriental  poetry, — but  waiting  quietly, 
with  healthy,  sensuous  enjoyment,  to  be  subdued 
instead  of  trying  to  subdue.  Who  ever  knew 
anything  of  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  until, 
rejecting  all  theoretic  or  sentimental  interpreta- 
tion, he  came  to  honest  and  wholesome  apprehen- 
sion and  enjoyment,  and  thus  finally  the  mind 
gave  it  unity  and  relation  ?  It  is  thus  only  that 
"  the  sounding  cataract  haunts  one  like  a  passion." 
It  is  thus  only  that  it  may  come  at  last  to  "  stand 
up  unto  the  stars  and  shake  scorn  on  the  jewelled 
locks  of  night !"  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  at 
Niagara  to  persons  sensible  if  not  prosaic  at  home, 
but  here  talking  of  delight  they  do  not  feel : 
"  This  is  nothing  but  water.  It  is  clear,  and 
when  '  craftily  qualified,'  good  to  cbink.     There 

is  a  great  deal  of  it.    It  is,  as  parson ,  just 

returned  from  it,  once  said  in  a  sermon,  '  half  a 
mile  wide  and  several  feet  deep.'  It  is  perfectly 
unconscious,  and  of  course  isn't  in  any  passion 
or  poetic  ecstacy  whatever.  But  how  good  to 
look  at  it  is.  What  comfort  one  takes  in  it.  How 
grateful  to  the  face  the  moisture  is,  and  how 
grateful  to  the  eye  those  colors  are.  Watch  the 
water  after  it  has  just  taken  its  leap  from  that 
green  edge,  and  see  how  that  outer  clinging  foam 
is  separated  by  the  air  of  the  descent  and  sprinri-s 
up  like  smoke.  How  stunned  the  water  is  by  the 
fall,  and  how  calm  it  is  there  a  little  lower  down. 
— Why,  this  is  almost  as  good  as  a  sunrise ! " 

To  speak  more  seriously  I  should  say,  (to  use, 
perhaps,  the  commonplaces  of  transcendentalism,) 
that  the  healthy  mind  refuses  to  be  suddenly  awe- 
struck by  what  is  grandest  in  nature, — that  it 
meets  with  Indian-like  calmness  her  grandest 
works  as  the  simplest  and  most  natural— that  the 
grand  in  nature  is  but  the  "  complement  extern" 
of  the  grander  phases  of  thought.     Standing  at 


Niagara  one  does  not  wonder  that  Shelley  used 
thought  and  emotion  as  illustrations  of  nature 
instead  of  the  converse  and  more  common  method. 
The  highest  recognition  and  enjoyment  of  nature 
is  to  meet  her  greatest  works  at  first  sight  as  old 
friends.  I  shall  never  forget  that  when  Webster's 
great  eyes  first  opened  like  the  dawn  on  mine,  I 
wondered  where  I  had  seen  them  before — so 
much  grander  were  they  than  merely  new  or 
sti-ange.  Whatever  is  elementally  great  in  na- 
ture, art  or  literature,  only  introduces  us  more 
completely  to  ourselves.  * 


The  Lover  of  Music  to  his  Piano-Forte. 

Oh  friend,  whom  glad  or  grave  we  seek, 

Heav'n-holdiiig  shrine  ! 
I  ope  thee,  touch  thee,  hear  thee  speak, 

And  peace  is  mine. 
No  fairy  casket  full  of  bliss, 

Out-values  thee ; 
Love  only,  waken'd  with  a  kiss, 

More  sweet  may  be. 

To  thee,  when  our  full  hearts  o'erflow 

In  griefs  or  joys, 
Unspeakable  emotions  owe 

A  fitting  voice : 
Mirth  flies  to  thee,  and  Love's  unrest, 

And  Memory  dear, 
And  Sorrow,  with  his  tighten'd  breast. 

Comes  for  a  tear. 

Oh,  since  few  joys  of  human  mould 

Thus  wait  us  still, 
Thrice  bless'd  be  thine,  thou  gentle  fold 

Of  peace  at  will. 
No  change,  no  suUenness,  no  cheat, 

In  thee  we  find  ; 
Thy  saddest  voice  is  ever  sweet,^ 

Thine  answer,  kind. 

Leigh  Hunt. 


4  J  »  ^    Jtr  t  fj . 


Athensenm  Gallery. 

The  second  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Athenteum 
shows  a  good  many  new  pictures  upon  the  walls, 
among  them  AUston's  "  Rosalie,"  and  the  "  Visi- 
tation," by  Page,  beside  many  others  of  merit. 
We  wonder  that  this  gallery  is  not  more  visited 
by  our  citizens.  In  the  hottest  of  summer  weather 
it  is  cool  there.  Once  surmount  the  lofty  stairs, 
and  you  are  among  mountains  and  clouds,  and 
saints  and  angels,  with  little  thought  of  the  brick 
pavements  and  the  dirty  streets  you  have  left 
below.  Cannot  Miss  Hosmer's  Beatrice  Cenci 
be  obtained  for  exliibition  at  the  Atheuseum  be- 
fore going  to  its  destination  at  St.  Louis  ?  It 
would  doubtless  attract  much  attention. 

Our  Boston  artists  are  busy  in  this  beauti- 
ful season,  unparalleled  for  its  verdure  and 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  making  their  studies  from 
nature.  We  have  collected  some  items  of  the 
whereabouts  of  many  of  them.  Wheelock,  the 
water-color  artist,  was  at  the  Glen  House  when 
last  heard  from,  and  from  all  accounts,  the 
weather  in  that  vicinity  has  furnished  him  vnth 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  in  that  line.— 
Champney  writes  that  he  has  hardly  done  any- 
thing out  of  doors  yet. — Gerry,  Griggs  and  White 
of  Boston,  and  Durand  and  Richards  of  New 
York,  were  at  West  Campton  a  week  or  two 
since.  Mr.  Gerry  is  just  at  present  painting  the 
the  fogs  at  Mt.  Desert.— Williams  is  at  Man- 
chester, and  is  making  some  fine  studies  there. — 
Rowse,  the  artist  in  black,  finds  suflicient  occu- 
pation since  his  return  from  New  York  to  keep 


him  in  town. — Hinckley  has  two  dogs  at  Cotton's 
which  are  very  good. — Shattuck  and  Colman  of 
New  York  are  at  Conway.  The  valley  of  the 
Pemmigewassett  has  superseded  that  of  the  Saco, 
and  the  white  umbrellas  at  Conway  are  getting 
to  be  among  the  things  that  were. 

A  project  is  on  foot  of  having  an  Exhibition 
of  paintings  at  Lowell  in  connection  with  the 
Mechanics'  Fair  which  opens  on  the  10th  of  Sept. 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  the 
example  should  be  followed  by  other  cities  in  our 
neighborhood,  the  effect  of  it  would  be  felt. 


Church's  Picture  of  tha  Falls  of  Niagara. 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

We  do  not  know  the  authorit}'  for  the  anecdote 
of  the  young  American  traveler  who,  boasting  of 
his  father's  picture  gallery,  and  being  asked  of 
what  masters  it  contained  specimens,  answered, 
"  Oh,  my  father's  pictures  are  all  Leonardos  and 
Raphaels,  except  a  few  Correggios." 

The  Italian  picture-dealers  can  testify  to  the 
fact  that  American  tourists  are  among  their  best 
and  greenest  customers.  There  is  no  investment 
as  to  which  experience  is  more  essentially  to  be 
bought  than  pictures;  and,  at  the  present  stage  of 
esthetics  in  America,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
experience  to  be  purchased  by  transatlantic 
buyers  of  smoked  canvases  and  elaborately  worm- 
eaten  panels.  Still,  John  Bull  has  no  right  to 
crow  too  loud  over  Jonathan  on  this  score.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  our  own  picture-buyers  have 
begun  to  learn  that  modern  works  of  art  are  a 
safer  investment  than  old  ones,  however  magnifi- 
cently christened ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that 
Yankee  shrewdness  will  be  far  behind  British  in 
this  respect,  when  once  a  school  of  genuine 
American  art  has  come  into  existence  finding 
themes  in  the  life  and  nature  of  the  New  World. 
The  United  States  long  lived  on  the  literature  of 
the  mother  country.  But  now  they  are  beginning 
to  lend  as  well  as  borrow.  Washington  Irving, 
Cooper  and  Bryant  led  the  way.  JNJj-s.  Beecher 
Stowe,  Hawthorn,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  a  score 
of  minor  poets  and  novelists,  have  followed,  and 
now  count  almost  as  many  readers  in  the  Old 
World  as  in  the  New. 

As  it  is  with  literature,  we  cannot  but  hope  it 
will  soon  be  with  art.  American  originality  and 
grasp  are  too  great  to  be  long  confined  to  the 
fields  of  industrial  or  mechanical  activity.  With 
such  a  country  and  such  a  race  we  cannot  but 
look  forward  to  a  new  and  national  development 
of  painting  also.  In  sculpture,  high  honors  have 
already  been  won  by  Americans.  Powers  and 
Greenough  rank  among  the  first  sculptors  whom 
Florence  has  educated,  and  our  own  Gibson  has 
declared  he  has  nothing  to  teach  Miss  Harriet 
Hosmer,  a  young  American  lady,  whose  statue  of 
Beatrice  Cenci  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ornaments  of  the  sculpture-room  at  this  year's 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  in  painting 
— since  AUston  and  Stuart — the  United  States 
have  not  boasted  any  name  of  more  than  local 
celebiit)'.  It  is  ti'ue  that  they  have  given  us 
Newton  and  Leslie,  but  they  raiik  as  English,  and 
not  American  painters. 

Under  these  cireunrstances  we  note  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  a 
remarkable  picture,  by  an  American  landscape 
painter,  of  an  American  subject — at  once  the 
grandest'  and  the  most  defiant  of  all  ordinary 
pictorial  power,  among  the  many  scenes  which 
the  New  World  offers  to  the  artist. 

The  painter  is  Mr.  Frederic  Edward  Church, 
and  the  subject  is  Niagara.  Few  scenes  have 
been  more  often  attempted  by  the  pencil,  and 
none  has  hitherto  more  completely  laughed  it  to 
scorn.  But  Mr.  Church  has  pamted  the  stupen- 
dous cataract  ivith  a  quiet  courage  and  a  patient 
elaboration,  which  leave  us,  for  the  first  time, 
satisfied  that  even  this  awful  reality  is  not  beyond 
the  range  of  human  imitation. 

Mr.  "Church's  picture  is  an  oblong_  of  some 
seven  or  eight  feet  by  three  and  a  half,  if  om-  eye 
have  not  deceived  us.     The  view  is  taken  from 
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the  Canadian  side,  a  little  above  Table  Rock,  and 
if  includes  the  whole  sweep  of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall,  to  the  corner  of  Goat  Island.  There  is  no 
foregToirad  or  shore.  The  spectator  looks  right 
along  the  Canadian  rapids,  as  their  swirls  converge 
for  the  tremendous  leap.  A  shattered  tree  trunk 
is  caught  in  the  opposing  eddies,  which  churn  and 
chafe  into  foam  over  the  layers  of  brown  rock, 
the  sun  hght  striking  their  edges  into  transparent 
green  where  they  fling  themselves  over  the  lips  of 
the  ledges,  in  their  hurrying  course  to  the  plunge 
of  the  mighty  river.  About  the  centre  of  the 
picture  the  bend  of  the  barrier  enables  us  to  watch 
the  downward  leap  of  the  river,  not  in  a  sheet, 
but  in  innumerable  cascades  from  every  projecting 
point,  sliivered  into  fine  fringes  of  foam,  and  losing 
themselves  in  the  spray  to  which  the  mass  of  water 
is  churned  by  its  fall.  Across  the  wet  air  of  this 
spray  cloud  the  rainbow  flings  its  prismatic  arch. 
Beyond  we  see  the  distant  lines  of  foam  that 
mark  the  rapids,  and  further  stUl  the  terraces  of 
the  Chippewa  shore  flushed  with  the  rich  hues  of 
American  autumnal  forest.  The  time  is  toward 
evening.  A  few  streaks  of  purple  cloud  break 
the  cahn  expanse  of  golden  sky.  The  charac- 
teristic merit  of  the  pictui-e  is  sober  truth.  It 
bears  throughout  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
most  close  and  successful  study.  To  paint  running 
water  is  always  difficult.  But  when  the  running 
water  is  the  expanse  of  a  mighty  river,  broken 
into  countless  eddies  by  rock  ledges,  and  hurrying 
to  such  a  fall,  it  may  well  be  conceived  what  labor 
has  been  necessary  to  apprehend  the  bewildering 
fact,  what  patient  mastery  to  represent  them,  so 
as  to  leave  the  spectator  impressed,  as  by  the 
presence  of  the  stupendous  reality,  with  the 
abstraction  of  motion  and  sound. 


American  Women  Artists. 

[Letter  from  Rome,  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.] 

Miss  Hosmer  has  been  engaged  during  the 
winter  in  modelling  a  monimient  to  a  young 
French  girl,  to  be  placed  in  the  church  of  Sta 
Andrea  deUe  Frate. 

The  sleeping  Beatrice,  which  has  received  great 
praise,  has  left  the  studio.  It  is  said  it  will  be 
exhibited  in  London  previous  to  its  departure  for 
St.  Louis,  its  ultimate  destination.  It  is  stated 
that  the  jailor  upon  entering  the  cell  on  the 
morning  of  her  execution,  found  her  sweetly 
sleeping — the  artist  has  chosen  that  moment — 
fallen  negligently  upon  her  couch,  her  hand 
clasping  a  rosary,  she  sleeps.  The  head-dress,  the 
face  of  Guide's  inimitable  picture,  identify  the 
sleeping  form  before  us  with  the  fair  girl  whose 
youth,  whose  beauty,  whose  death,  shrined  as  they 
have  been  by  the  genius  of  poet  and  painter, 
render  us  oblivious  to  her  imputed  crime. 

How  posterity  reverses  and  revenges  the  judg- 
ment of  tribunals,  the  verdict  of  executioners ! 
To  this  girl,  judged  worthy  of  a  felon's  death,  the 
scaffold  of  shame  has  become  but  a  pedestal  of 
glory.  Her  name  is  a  synonym  for  sufiering 
innocence,  the'  type  of  a  sorrowing  beauty  which, 
appealing  to  our  sympathies,  wins  our  unconscious 
homage. 

Miss  Ilosmer's  other  works  are  a  sitting  statue 
of  iEaone,  thj  deserted  wife  of  the  Shepherd 
Paris,  and  a  Puck  mounted  on  his  toad-stool 
throne.  She  has  accomplished  for  this  fancy  of 
Shakspeare  what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  did  in 
painting.  Miss  Hosmer  enjoys  rare  opportunities 
in  the  teaching  of  Gibson,  whose  studio  she  shares. 

Miss  Landor,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has  been  pre- 
vented by  sickness  from  accomplisliing  much,  but 
she  has  liad  the  benefit  of  Crawford's  advice  and 
criticism  in  her  studies.  She  is  now  modelling  an 
Evangeline,  which  pi-omises  to  be  very  superior, 
and  will  doubtless,  when  completed,  secure  to  the 
artist  that  esteem  and  homage  which  is  paid  to  the 
evidence  of  successful  achievement.  The  sad 
heroine  of  Longfellow's  touching  story  is  repre- 
sented as  having  thrown  herself  by  the  side  of  a 
little  stream,  and  weary  with  wandering,  fallen 
asleep.  The  position  is  graceful  and  easy,  the 
little  bundle  fallen  from  her  hand  indicates  the 
wanderer,  while  the  sorrowing,  longing  look 
cxpi-essed  upon  her  fair  features,  even  in  sleep,  is 
the  very  ideal  of  the  faithful  girl  whose  trusting 


love  never  faltered  through  all  the  long  years  of 
separation  and  suff'ering.  The  figure  is  two-thirds 
the  size  of  life.  Those  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
pleasing-  piece  of  statuary,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  encourage  a  youthful  artist,  should  remember 
this  embodiment  of  the  fairest  creation  of  our 
favorite  poet. 


[From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.] 

Art  Intelligence. — Most  of  our  artists  are 
out  of  town,  seeing  how  the  sunlight  falls  on  the 
Adirondacks,  the  AUeghanies,  the  Blue  Ridges, 
the  Catskills,  the  White  Mountains,  Kinneo, 
Moosehead,  Mount  Desert,  and  Katahdin,  and 
withal  filling  their  portfolios.  Church,  whose 
Niagara,  now  in  England,  is  highly  praised  by 
the  Loudon  Times  of  the  7th,  is  still  in  South 
America,  taking  the  lines  of  forest,  mountain  and 
waterfall  there.  James  Baker  we  hear  of  among 
the  Adii'ondacks.  Oddie  is  at  home.  His  studio 
is  adorned  just  now  with  a  number  of  beautiful 
Hudson  landscapes,  in  cabinet  size.  One,  of 
Tappan  sea,  an  oval,  is  a  gem  which  we  coveted, 
but  did  not  carry  away. 

Of  the  three  artists  to  whom  Mr.  J.  M.  Wright, 
of  this  city,  gave  his  well  known  order — to 
Huntington,  to  paint  the  groups  of  literary  men, 
to  Baker,  the  artists,  and  to  Rossiter,  the  mer- 
chants— the  firstnamed  is  still  in  England.  Some 
of  his  studies  for  the  picture,  sketches  of  portraits, 
are  to  be  seen  in  his  studio.  Baker  and  Rossiter 
are  in  town.  Elliot  is  in  New  York.  Bogle, 
whose  portraits  are  so  much  esteemed,  is  busy  at 
his  rooms. 

At  Taggart's,  some  days  since,  we  saw  a  picture 
— we  forgot  how  it  was  called,  either  the  Fair 
Penitent  or  11  Penseroso — in  which  he  has  pro- 
duced those  fine  effects  in  color,  which,  though 
not  so  widely  known  as  the  qualities  and  points  of 
some  of  his  elder  brethren,  has  given  his  pencil  a 
reputation,  well  and  hardly  won,  of  which  he  is 
now  reaping  the  advantage. 

Mr.  W^right,  the  same  mentioned  above,  has 
bought  for  $10,000  Rosa  Bonheur's  celebrated 
picture,  the  Horse  Fair,  and  is  to  bring  it  out  to 
this  country.  This  picture  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  at  Paris.  Rosa  Bonheur  is 
held  in  France  the  first  Kving  artist  of  animals, 
and  even  some  of  the  English  place  her  ahead  of 
their  favorite  Landseer.  The  picture  will  be 
received  in  about  six  weeks,  and  will  be  on 
exhibition  awhile  at  Williams,  Stevens  &  Wil- 
liams, Broadway.  An  etching  from  it,  designed 
and  etched  by  Thomas  Landseer,  may  now  be 
seen  there.  We  noticed  at  the  same  place  some 
new  architecture  and  sea  views  in  photograph  by 
foreign  artists,  finer,  we  think,  than  any  previous 
importation.  Somehow,  either  from  the  superior 
architecture,  or  something  else,  the  foreign  pho- 
tographs of  buildings  and  landscapes  surpass  ours 
as  yet.     But  ours  are  improving  fast. 

Darley  is  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  hard  at 
work  upon  what  he  designs  shall  be  one  of  the 
crowning  labors  of  his  liie — the  illustration  of 
Cooper.  The  thirty-two  tales  of  the  great 
American  novelist,  are  about  to  be  published  by 
Stringer  &  Townsend,  in  square  duodecimo,  at 
$1,50  each.  Two  illustrations  by  Darley  ivilj  be 
given  in  each  volume.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  The  views  which 
we  have  seen,  are  distinguished  not  only  from 
their  force  and  spirit,  but  by  careful  accuracy  of 
costume  and  place.  The  work  will  be  worth  to 
him  all  the  labor  it  costs,  and  will  connect  his 
name  with  that  of  Cooper  for  all  time.  He  has 
also  contributed  two  sketches  to  Mr.  Herbert's 
(Frank  Forester's)  book  on  the  "  Horse,"  soon  to 
be  published  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  by  Stringer 
&  Townsend.  This  book,  to  be  sold  at  $10  00, 
will  be  full  of  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated 
horses  in  the  world,  and  otherwise  will  constitute 
a  perfect  "  equine  encyclopedia." 


Statue  op  John  Adams. — The  proprietors 
of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  statue  of  John  Adams,  by  Randolph 
Rogers,  the  distinguished  American  sculptor,  has 
been  completed  at  Rome  and  shipped  for  this  city, 
where  it  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  the  course 


of  a  few  weeks.  The  other  statues  arc  in  a  state 
of  great  forwardness.  In  consequence  of  the 
lamented  illness  of  Mr.  Cra-\vford,  the' statue  of 
James  Otis  may  be  delayed,  but  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  regarded  as  sure  of  completion,  the  design 
and  plaster  model  having  been  finished  by  that 
artist,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  marble- 
workers  some  time  before  his  attack  of  illness. — 
Boston  Advertiser,  Aug.  18. 
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Many  of  our  readei-s  are  doubtless  scattered  all 
abroad  over  the  land  in  this  beautiful  midsummer 
weather,  enjoying  by  the  sea-shore,  among  the 
mountains,  or  beyond  the  sea,  the  various  delights 
of  a  season  unparalleled  for  the  beauty  of  Nature, 
gathering  strength  of  body  and  of  heart  for  the 
severer  labors  of  another  year.  We  who  are  left 
at  home,  will  this  week  follow  them,  in  the  spirit, 
(if  not  in  the  body,)  in  their  travels,  and  endeavor 
to  share  in  their  pleasures.  We  have  tracked 
them  every  where,  the  artists  at  their  patient 
labors,  the  lover  of  Nature  in  _  the  far  West  and 
at  the  foot  of  Niagara,  the  pilgrim  beyond  the 
sea,  beneath  the  solemn  arches  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  we  gladly  receive  tidings  of  them  all, 
hoping  that  ere  long  we,  too,  shall  have  our  tale 
to  tell.  The  city  offers  us  nothing  new,  and  it 
may  not  be  unprofitable  to  turn  away  from  it  to 
other  scenes. 


Leaves  from  my  Note-Book. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  I 
crossed  to  Westminster  Abbey.  There  chanced 
to  be  a  concert  in  progress,  given  in  aid  of  a  fund 
for  superannuated  musicians.  A  real  concert 
would  not  be  allowed  in  a  consecrated  building ; 
but  the  scruples  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  met  by 
interspersing  a  larger  proportion  of  music  than 
usual  in  the  regular  morning  service.  The  lesson 
was  read  by  a  priest,  wearing  a  red  hood  upon  the 
back  of  his  white  surplice.  He  had  a  low  fore- 
head, and  a  full,  rosy  face.  The  Word  of  God 
never  seems  to  come  with  much  grace  from  men 
possessing  such  natures  as  his ;  one  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  they  must  have  enough  to  do  to 
attend  to  their  own  sins  and  temptations.  Though, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  were  to  be  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  world,  set  up  as  in  a  candlestick, 
perhaps  a  few  extra  layers  of  fat  would  not  be 
amiss.  The  creed  and  most  of  the  prayers  were 
cb'oned — (intoned  is  the  term  used) — chanted, 
with  a  nasal  twang,  and  without  the  pretence  of 
articulating  the  words,  on  a  single  note,  and  un- 
accompanied, and  only  relieved  by  the  full  chord 
upon  the  recurring  "  Amen."  In  a  long  sentence 
the  terebration  was  torture  to  the  ear ;  the  sound 
of  a  hive^of  bees  in  swarming,  or  the  endless 
drone  of  a  bagpipe,  or  of  the  "picker"  in  a 
cotton  mill,  would  be  sweet  music  in  compar- 
ison. 

The  performances  of  the  choir  were  worthy  of 
all  praise.  One  hundred  and  twenty  voices  had 
been  selected  from  twenty  of  the  best  cathedral 
choirs  in  aU  England.  The  music  was  from  the 
compositions  of  Purcell,  Farrant,  Dr.  Croft,  Han- 
del and  others,  including  a  very  beautiful  anthem, 
with  Mendelssohn-ish  harmony,  by  Rev.  Sir  F. 
Ouseley,  the  present  professor  of  music  at  Oxford. 
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It  was  the  flowei'  of  English  music  set  forth  by 
the  flower  of  English  singers.  The  effect  was 
very  much  like  that  of  Mr.  Cutler's  admirable 
choir,  whose  concerts  at  Tremont  Temple  last 
winter  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of 
good  church  music. 

But  the  Abbey  itself,  how  it  magnified  every 
effect,  and  intensified  every  emotion  !  The  whole 
vast  space  seemed  to  be  full  of  music,  as  with  a 
tangible  presence  ;  and  every  chapel,  arch  and 
recess  sent  back  an  ever  increasing  volume  of 
sound.  I  am  not  used  to  the  melting  mood,  but 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  more  than  once 
the  tears  filled  my  eyes  as  the  rush  of  emotion 
swept  over  me.  The  associations  of  the  place 
were  of  themselves  overpowering;  an  unutterable 
awe  fell  upon  me  from  the  lofty  arches.  As  I 
leaned  upon  the  tomb  of  Chaucer,  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  seemed  to  surround  me.  There  was 
Milton,  a  serene  listener,  with  the  tones  of  his 
father's  organ  in  his  memory.  Dryden  was  medi- 
tating a  new  ode  for  St.  Cecilia.  And  Handel 
stood  leaning  forward,  not  ill  pleased  to  hear,  and 
perhaps  to  join  in  his  own  immortal  "  Hallelujah  " 
at  the  close. 

The  service  over,  the  vergers  vrith  the  aid  of 
the  police  soon  cleared  the  aisles,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  defer  my  pilgrimage  among  the  shrines 
until  another  day. 

The  Crystal  Palace  has  been  erected  with  new 
splendor  at  Sydenham.  It  stands  upon  an  emi- 
nence, flanked  by  lofty  towers  on  each  wing,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect  both  of  the 
crowded  city  and  of  the  exquisitely  beautrfid 
country.  The  palace  is  worth  a  ti-ip  across  the 
Atlantic  to  see.  Its  vast  extenj;  and  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  its  parts  strike  the  mind 
with  wonder.  Since  the  age  that  produced  the 
Gothic  churches  no  new  architectural  idea  has 
been  set  forth  that  can  be  compared  with  this. 
The  grounds  in  front  are  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  faced  by 
the  palace  and  the  long  entrance  gallery.  The 
gardening  has  been  commenced  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  the  flowers  even  now  are  abundant,  and  of 
all  rare  and  beautiful  varieties.  The  air  is  fuU 
of  fragrance.  Within,  also,  the  beauty  of  nature 
comes  to  the  aid  of  art,  for  plants  are  every 
where ;  they  depend  from  the  walls  in  emerald 
veils ;  they  twine  about  the  slender  columns ; 
and  whUe  they  give  grace  to  the  otherwise  sharp 
outlines,  they  relieve  the  eyes,  which  would  be 
pained  by  excess  of  light. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  speak  of  the  Palace  as  a 
Museum  of  Art  and  Science.  I  must  leave  the 
galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  the  various 
courts  in  which  the  results  of  the  civilization  of 
all  nations  are  shown ;  the  specimens  of  mechanism 
and  skill  of  the  present  day.  Nor  can  I  describe 
the  sculptured  monsters — ichthyosaurus  or  plesio- 
saurus — which  in  the  lake  and  island  show  the 
footprints  of  the  Creator  in  the  antediluvian 
world.  Of  some  accomplished  man  it  was  said 
that  to  know  him  was  a  liberal  education.  And 
surely  the  visitor  who  sees  undei-standingly  the 
vast  and  methodical  collections  in  this  palace  has 
learned  all  that  the  universities  can  teach. 

This  day  was  the  last  of  the  great  Musical  Festi- 
val. The  oratorio  was  Handel's  '•  Israel  in  Egypt." 
On  the  two  preceding  fete  days  the  number  of 
persons  present  was  about  12,000  ;  on  this  occa- 
sion there  were  17,000.     When  it  is  consideved 


that  the  lowest  price  of  admission  (in  addition  to 
three  shillings  for  railway  fare)  was  lO.s-.  6d., 
(S2.50,)  and  for  reserved  seats  one  and  two 
guineas,  ($5  and  $10,)  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
other  city  in  the  world  could  have  furnished  such 
an  audience.  At  such  prices  the  festival  would 
have  been  a  failure  anywhere  else. 

There  was  hardly  sufficient  ventilation  ;  it  was 
hot  enough  to  ripen  Black  Hamburgh  clusters,  or 
the  pine-apples  which  a  week  before  I  saw  grow- 
ing so  temptingly  golden  for  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster. We  were  human  plants  in  a  conserva- 
tory. The  only  consolation  came  in  the  shape  of 
ices  and  slender  bottles  of  sherry  (benevolently 
watered  so  as  to  guard  against  undue  hilarity). 
The  audience  were  in  good  temper,  and  the  order 
and  decorum  were  truly  wonderful,  considering 
the  crowd. 

From  the  great  size  of  the  chorus,  2,500  voices, 
I  had  perhaps  anticipated  too  much.  The  memory 
of  the  Boston  festival  was  firesh,  but  I  supposed 
that  this  stupendous  choir  with  the  orchesti-a  of 
600  perfonners  and  with  the  colossal  organ,  would 
give  an  impression  far  beyond  any  I  had  ever 
received.  The  effect  of  choral  music,  however, 
is  always  to  be  judged  by  the  space  to  be  filled. 
The  one  hundred  and  twenty  singers  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  day  pre'idous,  made  a  greater 
impression  upon  the  ear  than  this  whole  army. 
The  choruses  in  the  "  Messiah  "  in  our  Music  Hall 
seemed  to  have  double  the  volume.  Shut  your 
eyes  in  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  sound  seemed 
to  come  from  a  great  distance,  as  though  it  were 
the  music  of  a  church  heard  in  another  street  on 
a  still  evening.  But  look  around  over  the  acres 
of  space  covered  with  human  heads,' — or  up  at 
the  lofty  roof  and  down  the  long  aisles  through 
which  the  sound  swelled  and  echoed,  and  the  mind 
received  quite  a  different  idea.  As  the  concert 
went  on  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  perform- 
ance grew  upon  me  every  moment.  The  solos 
we  mostly  lost :  it  was  like  trying  to  catch  the 
voice  of  a  friend  shouting  to  you  from  a  hill  half 
a  mile  away.  The  outlines  of  the  melodies  could 
be  distinguished  (by  the  aid  of  the  printed  score) 
but  the  quality  of  tone,  and  the  style  of  execution 
could  only  be  guessed  at.  Sims  Reeves  was  heard 
in  7'lie  enemy  said  I  will  pursue,  I'll  ooertake ; 
and  much  against  his  will  he  was  compelled  to 
repeat  it.  Clara  Novello  made  her  powerful  voice 
felt  in  For  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously,  Miss 
Dolby  has  a  fine  voice  and  one  of  great  volume, 
but  she  was  heard  with  difficulty.  The  ponderous 
organ  of  Herr  Formes,  too,  was  far  less  effective 
than  I  had  hoped. 

But  the  choruses  were  magnificent ;  they  were 
sung  with  a  unity  and  precision  that  was  remark- 
able ;  each  part  was  as  clearly  defined  as  though 
the  choir  were  one  of  the  ordinary  size.  In  this 
composition  Handel  has  shown  his  greatest  power- 
The  subject  allows  of  no  prettinesses,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  pleasing  popular  melody  in  the  oratorio. 
With  stern  fidelity  the  composer  follows  the 
successive  plagues  and  closes  with  the  triumph 
over  the  drowned  Egyptians.  The  choruses  have 
the  rugged  grandeur  of  a  chain  of  mountains — 
abysses  overhung  by  cedar  and  yew,  precipitous 
walls  of  granite,  crowned  with  everlasting  snow. 
Nothing  so  dramatic  in  the  form  of  music  ha's  ever 
been  presented  to  the  world.  My  nerves  were 
thrilled  as  by  shocks  from  a  battery.  The 
"  darkness  that  might  be  felt,"  the  wails  for  the 
first  born,  and  the  whelming  of  "  the  horse  and 


his  rider"  were  appalling.  When  the  hosts 
"  sank  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone,"  and  "  not  one 
was  left,  not  one,  not  one,"  the  silence  in  the 
pauses  was  like  that  of  the  tomb. 

The  only  thing  that  disturbed  the  balance  of 
harmony  was  the  tremendous  volmne  of  the 
organ,  which  when  its  full  power  was  employed 
easily  overpowered  the  whole  force  of  singers 
and  orchesti'a.  In  some  fortissimo  passages  its 
billowy  waves  swelled  and  roUed  over  the  multi- 
tude of  voices,  as  the  sea  closed  over  the  army  of 
Pharaoh. 

The  performances  were  closed  by  singing  the 
national  anthem,  "  God  save  the  Queen."  The 
stanzas  were  first  sung  as  solos  by  Mme.  NoveUo, 
Sims  Reeves  and  Herr  Formes,  then  each  was 
repeated  in  chorus.  It  was  as  sublime  as  a  thun- 
der storm.  Cheers  filled  the  air,  and  handker- 
chiefs waved  in  loyal  enthusiasm. 

The  Queen  and  court  attended  one  of  these 
festivals — to  hear  the  "  Messiah,"  you  may  sup- 
pose, or  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  the  composer's  mas- 
terpiece ?  No,  it  was  "  Judas  Maccabteus,"  an 
inferior  work.  Handel  composed  this  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  upon  his  return  from 
suppressing  an  insurrection ;  in  tliis  expedition 
the  "  conquering  hero"  showed  a  cruelty  so  severe 
and  unnecessary,  that  his  name  has  become  infa- 
mous. But  the  music  was  at  once  popular  with 
the  court,  and  it  has  always  been  fashionable 
since  that  time. 

The  Jews  in  London  always  turn  out  in  great 
force  to  hear  the  Old  Testament  oratorios  of 
Handel.  The  music  that  illustrates  their  history 
belongs  to  them  as  an  inheritance.  I  saw  a  party 
not  far  from  where  I  was  sitting ;  their  eyes  glis- 
tened and  their  heads  kept  time  proudly  when 
the  majestic  chorus.  For  he  hath  triumphed  glo- 
riously, was  performed.  It  was  their  triumph ; 
it  was  for  them  that  the  horse  and  his  rider  were 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Their  faces 
kindled  Avith  another  light,  however,  when  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  spoil,  the  gold  and  silver 
which  were  carried  away.  Noses  grew  more 
hooked,  and  eyes  sparkled  as  from  tlie  reflection 
of  jewels.  It  was  their  gain ;  it  was  only  the 
enemy  that  was  desjioiled.     I  fancied  they  would 

have  been  glad  to  ticket  the  plunder  on  pawn. 

^         ^        ^         ^        ^        ^         ^ 

Unteewald. 


Letter  from  Signer  Guidi. 

Signor  Guidi's  name  is  associated  by  many  of  us 
with  very  pleasant  recollections  of  the  early  d.ays  of 
Italian  opera  in  this  city,  and  very  many  will  be 
glad  to  see  over  his  own  signature  the  contradiction 
of  the  report  of  his  decease,  while  they  will  sympa- 
thize with  him  in  his  misfortunes  and  affiictions. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  charges  to  which  he  refers, 
but  are  glad  to  afford  him  this  opportunity  of  refuting 
them,  trusting  that  it  will  be  found  amply  sufficient. 
CisciNXATi,  Arc.  21,  1S5". 

Mr.  DwiGHT  ; — Dear  Sir, — Domestic  duties  and  the 
sad  misfortune  of  tfie  loss  of  one  of  my  children  bare 
prevented  me  from  \Triting  a  few  lines  to  you  request- 
ing tbe  favor  of  giving  them  a  place  in  your  Journal. 
They  are  merely  intended  to  exonerate  ray  character 
from  the  stain  which  the  mysterious  events  of  the  few 
past  months  may  lead  my  friends  to  conjecture. 

The  first  public  statement  was  that  I  had  come  into 
possession  of  some  $10,000,  left  by  a  deceased  relative. 
Next  my  departure  for  Europe;  while  a  few  days 
afterward  the  papers  of  Chicago  mentioned  my  arrival 
and  appearance  in  public  with  the  intention  to  locate 
there.  This  statement  must  have  surprised  some 
persons,  especially  the  congregation  of  Grace  church, 
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where  I  had  contracted  an  engagement  of  a  year,  and 
from  whom  I  had  received  such  generous  assistance. 
Had  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  a  New  York  editor  been 
inserted  in  his  paper,  the  mystery  would  have  been 
solved,  and  my  character  exonerated  from  all  blame  ; 
but  I  have  ascertained  that  as  yet  they  are  under  the 
impression  that  all  my  proceedings  have  been  but 
deception. 

To  clear  the  mystery,  therefore,  I  will  simply  state 
that  I  left  New  York  for  Boston  with  the  intention  to 
start  for  Europe,  leaving  my  family  in  the  care  of  my 
wife's  mother.  Upon  my  arrival  in  Boston  my  money, 
all  I  had  in  my  possession,  was  stolen  from  me,  an 
advertisement  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Boston 
papers,  and  a  notice  in  the  Police  office.  By  friendly 
assistance  I  received  $75,  part  of  which  I  left  with  my 
wife  in  Boston,  and  went  to  New  York,  in  hope  that 
by  making  known  my  sad  misfortune  I  might  realize 
the  necessary  means  to  proceed  to  Europe.  The 
statement  was  considered  a  falsehood  by  one  person 
to  whom  I  applied,  and  under  the  disappointment  I 
resolved  to  trust  to  my  ability,  and  proceeded  to  Chi- 
cago with  the  intention  of  getting  scholars  with  the 
assistance  of  some  persons  of  my  acquaintance.  I 
was  advised  to  give  a  concert,  having  been  received  . 
with  marked  success  on  the  occasion  of  my  appear- 
ance at  Mr.  Ahner's  concert.  I  exerted  my  strength 
to  the  utmost,  and  was  sadly  disappointed  with  a  loss 
by  the  concert  of  all  I  had  earned  by  toil  and  labor  in 
lessons.  This  sad  catastrophe  was  the  last  stroke  to 
my  energy,  and  the  result  was  that  I  was  taken  sick 
with  bleeding  of  the  lungs,  and  have  to  this  day  lost 
the  use  of  my  voice  entirely.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
God  to  give  me  back  the  only  means  of  supporting 
my  family;  but  should  I  recover  it  I  shall  consider  it 
one  of  those  acts  of  merciful  kindness  which  God 
alone  can  perform.  I  need  not  relate  by  what  means 
I  have  supported  my  family  to  this  time,  only  I  will 
say  that  I  have  tasted  of  bitter  drops,  aside  from  the 
blame  of  those  who  considered  me  a  dishonest  man. 
The  last  statement  of  my  death  I  know  not  by  whom 
it  was  got  into  the  papers.  I  have  met  with  friends, 
and  trust  that  those  I  left  behind  will  consider  me  yet 
worthy  their  esteem.  The  weight  of  misfortune  has 
been  severe  on  me,  and  I  trust  that  the  close  of  them 
is  the  loss  of  my  beloved  child,  which  I  consider  the 
heaviest  of  all. 

My  health  is  slowly  improving,  although  not  as  fast 
as  I  might  desire.  I  shall  remain  in  Cincinnati  to 
give  lessons,  and  should  my  health  require,  proceed 
south  on  the  approaching  winter,  if  I  can. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  return  my  thanks  to 
my  friends  in  Boston,  as  well  as  those  of  New  York, 
among  whom  I  keep  a  dear  remembrance  of  the  choir 
of  Grace  church,  and  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Brown,  the  sexton, 
by  whom  I  have  been  most  kindly  assisted.  Trusting 
that  this  public  statement  may  assure  them  that  I  am, 
however  unfortunate,  worthy  of  their  sympathy  and 
esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Y''ours  respectfully,  G.  C.  Guidi. 

ttusiiial  (flrit-dflid. 

The  Promenade  Concerts  have  been  con- 
tinued during  the  present  week,  with  undiminished 
success,  the  various  bands  playing  in  turn  on  every 
evening  of  tlie  weelc.  No  entertainment  has  been 
given  in  this  city  that  has  been  more  popuhir  or  more 
successful  than  this  series  of  concerts.  There  is  a 
very  general  desire  that  they  should  be  continued 
for  a  longer  period,  and  not  be  bronght  to  a  close, 
as  announced,  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

Ekezzolini. — We  have  turned  over  all  our  files 
of  French  and  English  papers  for  some  years  past, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  account  of  the  new  prima 
donna  brought  out  by  Mr.  Ullman.  We  find  how- 
ever nothing  but  very  brief  notices  of  her  perform- 
ances in  London  in  1842,  so  that  she  is  no  novice 
upon  the  lyric  stage,  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  so  Utile  mention  made  of  a  singer  whose 
name,  at  least,  has  been  quite  familiar  to  us  for  sev- 
eral years.     She  sang,  we  believe,  during  the  past 


season  in  Paris,  and  her  real  name  is  Poggi.  The 
London  Aihenmum  thus  alludes  to  her  visit  to  the 
United  States : 

Madame  Pi'czzolini  is  announced  as  expected  in 
America  to  sing  for  a  short  season  in  Italian  opera. 
To  all  conversant  with  the  state  in  which  that  skill- 
ful artist's  voice  has  been  for  some  years  pa^t.  it 
must  be  obvious  that  for  a  new  country  and  for  a 
new  puhlie  unable  to  eke  out  what  is  iniiudihle  by 
imagination  or  by  memory,  the  lady  can  merely  be 
engaged  on  the  strength  of  her  name. 

Brass  vs.  Reeds. — Happily  all  the  world  does 
not  think  alike.  The  subjoined  clipping  from  the 
Travdla^s  Montreal  letter  gives  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  upon  the  British  Regimental  Bands.  Per 
contra,  nothing  stands  so  entirely  apart  by  itself  in 
our  memory  as  superior  and  unlike  any  military 
music  we  have  ever  heard,  as  the  performances 
heard  several  years  since  at  Quebec  and  Montreal 
from  bands  of  similar  size  and  constitution  to  the 
one  referred  to  in  this  letter.  The  feature  that  the 
writer  condemns  most  was  to  us  ils  greatest  beauty 
— the  great  number  of  wood  instruments. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  review  of  the  39th 
Regiment  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  near  the  court 
house.  Whether  it  was  intendcfi  for  a  scientific  dis- 
play or  not  I  am  unalile  to  say  ;  but  this  much  is 
due — it  was  a  creditable  exhibition.  The  music  by 
the  band  was  good,  though  not  "  putting  the  Boston 
bands  to  blush,"  as  the  correspondent  of  the  Courier 
is  pleased  to  say.  On  the  contrary,  the  Brigade,  or 
Brass,  or  Germania  are,  all  three  of  them,  quite  as 
scientific  and  skillful.  Last  autumn,  at  the  railroad 
jubilee  ball,  I  heard  this  same  band  in  contrast  with 
Chandler's  Portland  Band;  and  those  of  your  read- 
ers who  were  present  at  Bonsecours  at  the  time  will, 
I  think,  join  with  me  in  giving  to  Chandler's  the 
highest  encomiums.  The  39th  band  is  large,  but  it 
has  some  dozen  men  blowing  their  breath  away  on 
clarinets,  bassoons  and  flutes,  to  but  little  purpose. 
In  short,  it  is  a  great  ivaste  of  wind  The  band  is 
modelled  as  our  Boston  bands  were  fifteen  years  ago. 
Talie  away  the  inefficient  reeds  and  give  tliem  tubas 
instead,  and  this  Crimean  band  would  crash  out  a 
mighty  march  ;  but  now  it  wants  body,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman would  say  of  his  beer.  The  melody  is  one 
grand  squeak,  sounding  like  the  sesquialtra  of  the 
organ,  and  about  as  well  adapted  for  melody  as  that 
stop  would  be  with  a  swell  accompaniment.  There 
is  a  brilliancy  to  the  American  bands  not  yet  attained 
by  the  English,  if  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  their 
proficiency. 

Mr  Otto  Goldschmidt,  the  husband  of  Jenny  Lind, 
is  at  present  in  England,  making  arrangements  for 
the  removal  thither  of  his  family,  which  is  passing 
the  summer  at  the  village  of  Oberlcessnitz,  near 
Dresden,  and  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  birth 
of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Lind-Goldschmidt's  voice,  it  is 
said,  has  neither  lost  in  quantity  nor  in  quality,  and 
she  would  not  refuse  the  offer  of  another  musical  tour 
through  the  United  States. 

The  London  Opera  Season  has  given  nothing 
new.  Every  opera  that  has  been  played  there,  save 
the  Italian  version  of  Fra  Diavolo,  is  as  familiar  in 
Boston  and  New  York  as  it  can  be  to  London  and 
Paris.  The  Illustrated  News  gives  the  essence  of  the 
musical  intelligence  of  the  season  in  the  following 
paragraph ; 

With  the  closing  of  the  two  Italian  theatres,  the 
London  musical  season  has  terminated.  The  season 
at  both  bouses  has  been  uneventful ;  every  thing  at 
either  worthy  of  commemoration  may  be  comprised 
in  a  few  words.  At  neither  house  has  a  single  new 
piece  been  performed.  Even  the  prolific  Verdi  has 
ceased  to  produce,  and  the  genius  for  dramatic 
composition,  it  would  seem,  is  extinct.  His  music  is 
still  that  which  is  chiefly  in  vogue.  The  '  Traviata' 
at  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  has  had  a  counter  '  Tra- 
viata' at  the  Lyceum ;  and  the  two  charming  Violettas, 
Piccolomini  and  Bosio,  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  well  matched  in  respect  to  attraction;  though 
PitTolomini,  it  may  be  said,  has  showed  herself  the 
better  actress,  and  Bosio  the  better  singer.  To  the 
lovers  of  classical  music  the  most  interesting  occur- 
rences at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  have  been  the 
revivals  of  Mozart's  chef d'ceuvre,  'Don  Giovanni,' 
and  the  'Nozze  di  Figaro' — both  got  up  with  great 
care  and  completeness,  and  admirably  performed; 
and  at  the  other  house  the  prodnetiou  of  Auber's 
delightful  'Era  Diavolo,'  adapted  by  himself  to  the 
Italian  stage.  At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  three  new 
performers — Mile.  Spezia,  Mile.  Ortolani,  and  Signer 


Giiiglini — have  been  introduced  to  the  English  public, 
and  have  been  found  worthy  of  their  Continental 
renown.  At  the  Lyceum  the  new  performers  have 
been  Signor  Neri  Bcraldi — a  good  lenor,  of  the  second 
rank;  and  Mile.  Vicloire  Balfe,  whose  career  prom- 
ises to  be  a  brilliant  one.  Both  houses  have  been 
well  supported  by  the  public;  and  Mr.  Lumley's 
season,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  been  a 
prosperous  one.  It  is  currently  said  that  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Covent  Garden  is  to  be  actively  carried  on, 
with  a  view  of  its  being  ready  by  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Opera  season. 

Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison  have  taken 
the  Lyceum  for  three  months,  and  are  busily  employed 
in  organizing  a  company,  of  which  they  themselves 
are  the  nucleus.  The  instrumental  band,  forty  strong, 
is  selected  from  the  bands  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  the  Orchestral 
Union;  and  there  will  be  a  chorus  of  corresponding 
strength  and  quality.  The  repertoire  will  be  exten- 
sive, consisting  of  the  best  English  operas  and  operas 
adapted  to  the  English  stage;  and  it  will  include,  we 
understand,  an  original  opera  of  much  merit,  by  an* 
American  composer,  which  has  had  great  success  in 
the  United  Stales.  The  theatre  is  to  open  on  the 
21st  of  September,  and  the  performances  will  continue 
till  about  Christmas. 


^{lucrlisemj|ttts. 


BOSTON 


[USIO    SCHOOL. 


THE  Pifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Mondiiy,  the  5rh  of  October  nest,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments ; — 
System  of  Xotatioti,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practi<'e  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  "W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  B.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particularsj  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

AT   THEIR 

K'ew  and  Capacious  Music  Store, 

No.  277  WASHINGTON  ST., 

"Would  call  the  aftention  of  the  Musical   Public  to  their  large 
and  constantly  increasing  Stock  of 

AMERICAN     AND     FOREIGN 

SMEET  MtJSSC  sand  MUSIC  BOOKS, 

AND   AN" 

UNSURPASSED  ASSORTMENT 

— OF — 

Pianos  and  I/Telocleons  for  Sale  and  to  Let. 


The  recent  publications  of  0.  B.  &  Co.  comprise, 

VERDI'S  CELEBRATED  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE,  with 
Italian  and  English  words.     Price  S3. 

BACH'S  48  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES.     VoL  I.    Price  $3. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OF  SACRED  MUSIC: 
comprising  Themes  from  the  Works  of  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  other  eminent  Composers  ;  and  Original  Tunes, 
Chants  and  Anthems.  The  whole  harmonized  in  four  parts, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Org;in.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr., 
W.  Alpers,  and  H.  C.  Tdim.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    Price  Si. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM:  A  Collection  of  Music  in  Parts, 
for  Ladies'  voices,  intended  particularly  for  Seminaries, 
High  Schools,  Musical  Classes  and  the  Social  Circle.  Price 
67  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  WREATH  :  A  Collection  of  Songs,  compris- 
ing the  beauties  of  English,  German,  French  and  Italian 
melody  i  with  English  words,  by  Percival,  McLeod  and 
others.     Edited  by  E.  Ives,  .Ir.     Price  )i?l. 

MUSICAL  RECREATIONS  :  OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY. 
A  Collection  of  Two-Part  Songs,  consisting  mostly  of  Ele- 
gant ExtrJicts  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Composers,  with 
English  words,  written  expres^^ly  for  the  purpose,  and  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices.  By  E.  Ives,  Jk. 
Price  50  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  SPELLING  BOOK  :  A  New  Method  of  In- 
struction in  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  together  with  a  Choice 
Series  of  Musical  Recreations.     Price  75  cents. 

IN  PRESS  :  A  large  number  and  variety  of  Valuable  Works, 
the  names  and  general  features  of  which  will  soon  be  made 
public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  8l  CO- 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PIANO-FORTES  &  MELODEONS, 
277  "Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ATHEN-ffiUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found. 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E.  ThansgJving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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FIRST  PREMIUSi  PIMO-FOflTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  followiBg  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 


FROM   THE 

^KSSKtlusdU  eCIjarCtrilt  ^u\)mit  assotiation 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARIiOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decidea  and  meritorious  Improvemmts," 

THE   GOLD  MEBAL. 

FOE.   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE,  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOB  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    a  RAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL, 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  Tvas  estatlislied  in  1823,  Iv  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  eshibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
I  and  in  England,  they  bare  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

OrS.C3r-A.3M    ^  "D"  IIj  33  ES  TS. , 

WESTFIELD,   MASS. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . . .  School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

.     PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "Wasliifligton  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.  andr:&  &  CO., 

Depot  of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  ivoriis. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj    Broadway^  IV. T". 

To  Clioral  Societies  aisd  Clioirs. 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses ;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches  ;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

IVovello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
fl  63;  Judas  Maccabaju,-:,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  $1  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices, 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORXISES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

JVOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  follomng 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccabseiis,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  **  Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OP  GLEES. 
Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.    For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOWELLO'S    music   STORE, 
389  Broadway,  New  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  21  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

JEnstiurfoi  of  ttt  ^  ima-^axU,  ©15311:  &  Jlsimtntj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 


SiaNOH   AUGUSTO   BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86  Pincliney  Street. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLIiE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

J.    H.    HID  LEY, 

rXJBLISHEK,    OF    ns^OITTSIC, 

Eitil  JStaUr  in  iHusital  ^ItwfiartilisJ, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  ®F  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 
No.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€iflrlitr  nf  tliE  f  iniin  nni  ImgiEg, 

V.    S.    HOTEIi. 

JOE  PHIFTIFG 

OP     ETEKY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED  AT  THE  OFPICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.   BALCH, 
nsro.  SI  scuoox,  street. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BEOADWAY,  NEW  YOKE, 

Depot  of  M-ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULAima  MUSICAL  LIBKASY. 

[Cr°"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


EDWABD    I..    BAIiCH,       MUSIC     AND     JOB     FBIBTTIUG-    OFFICE, 


EUSSELL  &  EICHAEDSON'S 

DM  O  asr  T  H IL  "ST 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 

AUOUST. 

1      rM      I 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

TEARS  OF  LOVE,  (F)  4 Walter  Mavnard,  25 

MINNIE  BROWN,  Song  and  Choms  (F)  3. .  .H.  P.  Danks,  25 

FLORENCE  MAY,  (E  flat)  3 E.  AHosmer,  25 

NELLY  MAY,  (D)  3 S.  Markstein,  25 

1  MUST  COME  OUT  NEXT  SPRING,    MAMMA, 

( F )  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

MAMMA  WON'T  LET  ME  MAKRY  YET,  Comic, 

(B  flat)  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  (D)  3 .T.  N.  Crouch,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LAUGHING  RILL  WALTZ,  (G)  3 Geo.  Byron  Ware,  26 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  WALTZ,  (A)  4 H.P.Crane,  25 

VALSB  CHAKMANTE,  (Eflat)4 Sextns  SaTvtellc,  25 

LES  CLOCHES  DU  MONASIERE,  (D  flat)  4.  ...L.  Wely,  25 
TO  THE  COTTAGE  OF  MY  MOTHER,  No.  1,  of 

the  "  Signsof  Love,"  Vars.,  (G)4 Ch.  Grobe,  35 

EMILY  POLKA,  (P)  3 Mrs.  Wm.  Garrett,  25 

NOCTURNE,  (A  flat)  5 J.  C.  D.  Parker,  25 

NOCTURNE,  (E)5 A.  Loeschhorn,  35 

SPANIARD'S  SERENADE,  (E  minor)  4 A.  Jungmann,  25 

LA  MUETTE  DE  PORT! CI,  Op.  52,  (E)  7  . .  .S.  Thalberg,  75 

THOUGHTS  OF  HOME,  Galop,  (D)  4 H.  P.  Crane,  25 

POLONAISE  BllILLANTE,  (F  sharp)  7.  . .  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  50 
THE  SHEAF.    In  Sis  Nos.    By  Geo.  Bvron  Ware.    15c.  each. 

No.  1— L'Elisire  d'Amore,  (C)  2. 

No.  2— Flowers  of  Spring,  (G)  2. 

No.  3— Lucrczia  Borgia,  (G)2. 

No.  4— Bells  of  the  Monastery,  (D)  2. 

No.  6—11  Trovatore,  (D)  2. 

No.  6— La  Traviata,  (F)  2. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  apphed  to  the  most  dif&- 
cult  mirsic] 

INSTEtrCTOK  for  Beginners  on  the  OBGAU, 

for  the  formation  of  the  Legato  style  of  playing.    By  C.  H, 
RINK.    In  Two  Books,  each  851.50. 

HOWE'S   NEW  AMERICAN  PIANO-FORTE  SCHOOL 
without  a  Master, 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  MELODEON  and  SERA- 
PHINE  without  a  Master, 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  GUITAR  SCHOOL  with- 
out a  Master, 50 

D;;^^  Abridged  editions  of  each  of  the  above  Instruction  Books 
at  25  cents  each. 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  anlysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical 
works,  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c. — a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians — sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

C.    Ij.    T7«r.A.T2S:i3?i3-S    cfc    Co. 

/^^^  (Successors  to  Reed  fc  Watkins.) 

fir  ~~>     Wholesale  k  Eetail  Dealers  in 

"^PIANO-FOR  TES 
AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

~— — i  Eastern  Manufactories.* 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROO-HS, 
No.  51  Rautlolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 

X3C.A.IjIjET,   ID-A.'VIS    Sz    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
SC'  —-^11  ^"'^  Square 

:.,,  _:piiiiFflfim, 

-^-zatfJn    M)  WITK  THEIR 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE   AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  ^VasBaiugton  Street,  Bostoa, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  !IVo*  56  Kueeland  Street. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

rirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  {126  lines)  firstinsertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .S6.C0 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  adrertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance 

Wo?^    SCHQOIi    STREET 


^apcr  q(  %xi  mx)s 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Characteristics  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 

BY  DB.  HERMANN  ZOPFF. 
[Concluded  from  p.  1G3.] 

Mendelssohn,  in  the  sphere  of  Romantic  Art, 
is  aa  exceedingly  characteristic  manifestation. 
Earlier  composers  of  genius,  particularly  Beet- 
hoven, are  also  Romanticists ;  but  Beethoven 
especially  was  wise  e.iiough  to  merely  touch  upon 
the  Romantic,  merely  use  it  as  frame,  as  attract- 
ive background.  After  him  the  Romantic  rose 
to  the  importance  of  a  principle  in  Art ;  its  hap- 
piest epoch  dates,  as  I  have  said  in  the  article  on 
Weber,  from  the  war  of  liberation  and  the  na- 
tional feeling  thereby  awakened.  Kbrner,  Weber 
and  Tieck,  especially  the  last  two,  not  to  reckon 
the  plastic  artists  of  that  epoch,  reaped  in  it  their 
richest  laurels.  But  they  themselves,  still  more 
their  followers,  lived  full  soon  to  see  the  fading 
of  a  principle  not  rooted  permanently  in  life  ; 
and  the  best  evidences  of  this  were  the  later  per- 
formances of  Mendelssohn  and  Tieck,  and  the 
experiences  they  had  to  undergo  in  a  life  from 
-which  they  became  unconsciously  alienated,  on 
account  of  its  continual  change  of  form.  Men- 
delssohn became,  like  the  rest,  a  necessity  to  the 
people  of  that  time ;  he,  of  the  Berlin  professors' 
coterie,  naturally  became  the  Berlin  professors' 
composer.  Their  clique,  (and  what  class  in  Ber- 
lin does  not  form  a  clique,  each  split  up  again 
into  little,  often  sharply  distinct,  subdivisions !) 
gave  him,  so  to  say,  their  consecration,  created 
his  fame,  set  him  forth  as  their  own  product,  as 
the  representative  of  their  views  and  achieve- 
ments, rivalled  the  fine  ladies'  world  in  making 
his  life  pleasant  as  possible,  and  thus  became  in  a 


great  degree  guilty  of  the  still-stand  in  his  devel- 
opment. 

Mendelssohn's  amiability,  his  inclination  to 
gratify  if  possible  the  darling  wish  of  every  one, 
was  naturally  in  many  ways  abused.  As  a  most 
remarkable  instance  I  will  here  addvice  only  the 
composition  of  the  Greek  choruses  of  Sophocles, 
without  inquiring  who  gave  him  the  chief  impulse 
to  attempt  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  amiable  Men- 
delssohn, when  some  one  suggested  the  banishing 
of  the  clarinets  from  his  church  music,  as  being  a 
too  sensual  and  un-Protestant  instrument,  not 
only  declared  his  readiness  to  do  so,  but  consumed 
much  time  in  preliminary  studies  to  that  end, 
under  the  direction  of  the  famous  antiquarian. 
Prof  Bockh.  People  were  in  raptures,  pro- 
nounced the  music  trulj'  classical,  and  performed 
it  everywhere,  intoxicated  with  its  beauty. 

Not  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  muse 
of  Mendelssohn  was  fitted,  by  its  peculiar  devel- 
opment, to  make  a  music  to  Sophocles,  neither  he 
nor  any  one  of  all  those  high  and  learned  gentle- 
men inspired  with  the  idea  of  dragging  the  an- 
tique upon  our  smooth-planed  boards,  considered, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  heaven-wide  difference 
between  the  music  of  the  ancients  and  our  Art, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  how  music,  according  to 
our  present  conception  of  it,  can  only  operate  in 
a  field  which  belongs  chiefly  to  the  sphere  of 
feeling,  or  which  always  includes  that  as  a  bridge 
to  the  realm  of  thought.  Now  look  at  the  Greek 
choruses  in  this  regard.  They  are  almost  alto- 
gether didactic,  meditative  and  descriptive.  You 
hear,  perhaps,  a  pair  of  flutes,  like  train-bearing, 
liveried  servants  ;  but  a  composer  who  is  all  aglow 
with  musical  truth  and  feeling  is  fairly  cast  upon 
the  sands  here  with  his  feelings  ;  indeed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  choruses  is  so  much  music  in  itself, 
the  few  passages  which  admit  of  situations  are  so 
executed,  that  the  music  cannot  develop  itself 
without  becoming  tedious.  In  fact  there  was 
nothing  left,  but  to  raise  one's  self  upon  a  very 
high  cothurnus,  and,  quite  unconcerned  about 
the  good  lessons  which  the  chorus  gives;  about 
the  cities  it  describes,  to  walk  in  vrith  pathetic 
gravity  and  friendly  smiles,  and  compose  a  music, 
to  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  day,  after  the 
passion  for  the  antique  has  died  out,  a  suitable 
text  will  be  appended.  That  such  music  may  be, 
notwithstanding,  splendid,  thiilling,  genial,  is 
quite  obvious. 

Moreover  I  hold  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
warn  those  who  study  Mendelssohn,  against 
weaknesses  in  declamation,  melody  and  rhythm, 
also  owing  to  the  same  still-stand  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers.  One  likes  to  sing  his  pieces, 
and  yet  one  is  soon  weary  of  most  of  his  choruses. 
How  comes  that  ?     His  melodies  are  attractive, 


melting,  languishing.  His  description  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  noble  and  sensible,  for  the  most  part 
true ;  but  the  rhytlim  is  often  lame  in  the  cho- 
ruses, and  the  frequent  succession  of  tones  of 
equal  length  is  what  old  experience  proves  the 
voice  cannot  easily  sustain.  Moreover  he  often 
strikes  repeatedly  upon  the  same  tone  in  pitch  ; 
this  too  is  wearisome,  though  lower  tones  are  in- 
termingled. In  the  declamation  of  single  sylla- 
bles he  frequently,  like  Weber  and  other  greater 
masters,  leaves  us  in  tlie  lurch.  Only  Gluck  in 
the  French,  Handel  in  the  English,  Bach  in  the 
German,  can  be  r.elied  on  here.  From  all  the 
other  vocal  composers  you  have  to  take  into 
the  bargain  much  wliich  has  not  any  motive  ;  for 
instance,  short  syllables  upon  a  suddenly  high 
tone.  As  here  is  not  the  place  to  write  a  treatise 
upon  singing  declamation,  I  lefer  the  reader  to 
Marx's  Theory  of  Composition. 

I  must  be  pardoned  this,  to  many,  perhaps, 
harsh,  but  certainly  candid  exposition ;  above  all, 
let  the  reader  banish  all  suspicion  that  I  am 
seeking  to  disparage  the  great  and  imperishable 
merits,  the  truly  genial  achievements  of  this 
nevertheless  great  artist.  Let  him  see  nothing 
in  it  but  the  performance  of  a  duty,  which  the 
writer  upon  Art  owes  to  society,  namely,  that  of 
rendering  the  judgment  clearer  and  more  unso- 
phisticated about  an  Art  sustained  by  men  (and 
not  by  demi-gods)  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  must 
add,  by  way  of  further  exposition  and  justifica- 
tion of  the  Romantic,  and  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  artists,  this  hint :  that  Mendelssohn  surrendered 
himself  to  a  far  more  strongly  marked  senti- 
mentality than  Weber,  and  that  he  thus  became 
the  consecrated  leader  and  example  to  a  more 
and  more  sickly  tendency,  much  relished  by  that 
portion  of  society  whom  the  long  peace  had  cor- 
i-upted,  but  avoided  by  the  yet  sound  kernel,  like 
any  other  feeble,  over-spiced  or  sweetened  dish. 

Few  persons  occupy  themselves  with  the  future 
enough  to  be  able  to  infer  it  in  some  measure 
from  the  present,  or  still  more  truly,  from  the 
past.  It  remains  therefore  for  the  future  to  de- 
cide, from  the  whole  course  of  events,  upon  the 
justness  of  such  criticism ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  most  men  to  tear  themselves  free  from  preju- 
dices and  habits,  from  their  unthinking  and  be- 
lieving reverence  for  the  judgment  of  some  ruling 
caste  of  artists  or  of  writers ;  they  are  most  par- 
tial to  those  artists,  who  oSJer  them  the  most  ma- 
terial for  losing  themselves  in  a  certain  chiaro- 
oscnro  of  thought  and  feeling.  Hence  after  ages 
must  decide  whether  the  Romantic  is  still  des- 
tined as  a  principle  to  work  out  great  results,  or 
whether  it  must  fall  back  to  the  place  assigned  it 
by  the  great  classic  masters,  But  Art  itself  is 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  actual  life,  from 
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which  it  has  stood  too  remote  to  do  it  all  the  glo- 
rious service,  to  -which  such  celestial  agency  is 
called. 


The  true  Musical  Amateur. 

BY  H.  P.    OHOKLEY. 

The  first  duty  which  Amateurs  owe  to  the  art 
of  music  is  to  comprehend  it.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  they  must  be  able  to  read  the 
characters,  to  understand  the  terms  and  the 
general  rules  of  practice,  and  to  sing,  or  perform 
with  a  certain  degree  of  skill  upon  one  or  more 
instruments ;  these  I  consider  as  merely  the  first 
elements  of  the  education  of  an  Amateur.  It  is 
by  aiming  at  nothing  more  than  this,  and  con- 
sequently by  vying  with  professed  musicians  in  a 
branch  in  which  they  are  sure  to  be  inferior,  that 
Amateurs  have  brought  their  name  into  occasional 
ridicule  and  contempt.  The  very  term  Amateur, 
interpreted  merely  as  a  performer,  implies  inferi- 
ority. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  depreciating  or 
undervaluing  such  perfomiances;  on  the  contrary, 
I  esteem  them  among  the  most  precious  ornaments 
of  life,  and  as  adding  infinite  grace  and  elegance 
to  the  domestic  circle.  Hut  I  would  make  this 
distinction ;  that  the  performances  of  musical 
Amateurs,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  while  they 
contribute  largely  to  the  happiness  and  refinement 
of  life,  and  on  this  account  are  of  inestimable 
value,  still  they  are  not  likely  in  any  direct  or 
positive  manner  to  enlarge  the'  sphere,  or  to  raise 
the  standard  of  music,  considered  purely  as  an 
art. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  recommended  to 
the  Amateur,  both  for  his  own  comfort  and  that  of 
his  friends,  to  become  as  skillful  a  performer  as  his 
circumstances  will  allow,  and  above  all,  to  be 
thorough  in  whatever  practice  he  may  acquire,  it 
still  seems  this  is  not  his  peculiar  duty;  he  is 
called  to  a  higher  and  more  important  sphere ;  he 
is  to  be  the  judge,  critic  and  arbiter  of  Music, 
viewed  in  the  broadest  sense  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts._  The  judgment  of  Amateurs  with  regard  to 
musical  compositions  and  performances  is  of  the 
highest  consequence.  For  though  we  grant  that 
the  great  Mastere  of  the  Art,  the  Jlozarts,  Han- 
dels  and_  Beethovens,  in  their  compositions,  obey 
only  the  inward  voice  of  genius,  and  write  simply 
to  give  utterance  to  the  art  which  lies  within  them, 
still  I  would  ask,  for  whom  exists  the  whole  vast 
apparatus  of  music  which  the  civilized  world  has 
placed  in  array  '>  for  whom  are  opera-houses 
reared  ?  for  whom  their  long  train  of  dependents 
maintained  V  for  whom  are  choirs  educated  ?  in  a 
word,  for  whom  first  of  all  is  music  written  and 
performed  ?  I  answer,  for  musical  Amateurs : 
with  them  lies  the  jurisdiction  in  the  empire  of 
music  ;  to  them  the  appeal  is  made ;  to  them,  the 
composer  and  the  performer  equally  look  for 
sympathy,  remuneration  and  fame. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Amateur  must 
become  familiar  with  music  as  a  science;  for 
without  this  he  can  never  duly  appreciate  it  as  an 
art.  He  must  know  enough  of  the  science  of 
harmony  to  be  aware  of  the  vast  and  apparently 
endless  combination  of  sounds.  It  generally 
requires  a  less  tutored  ear  to  perceive  and  enjoy 
melody,  or  the  air,  than  to  distinguish  the  richness 
of  harmonic  chords.  But  the  ear  of  the  Amateur 
must  become  accustomed  to  the  latter,  if  he  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  truly  fine  composi- 
tions and  the  flimsy,  but  perhaps  more  popular 
productions  of  ephemeral  writers.  \\'ithout  a 
knowledge  of  harmony  and  some  comprehension 
of  the  beautiful  science  of  modulation,  and  an  ear 
accustomed  to  its  changes,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  should  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  these  remarks,  to  recommend 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  science  of  music  as 
an  ultimate  object.  The  science  is  chiefly  valu- 
able as  the  ground,  or  frame-work,  of  the  art :  it 
is  to  the  perfection  of  music  what  anatomy  is  to 
sculpture,  or  painting:  what  the  skeleton  is  to  the 
full-rounded,  glowing,  living  form:  and  he  who 
rests  contented  with  the  science  alone,  is  no  wiser 
than  the  sculptor  who  should  e.'cpect  to  fashion  a 


statue  out  of  a  pile  of  dry  bones.  Yet  I  believe 
that  this  mistake,  with  regard  to  music,  is  not 
seldom  made.  I  have  heard  performances  of  con- 
siderable pretension,  in  which  it  was  obvious  that 
no  idea  whatever  pervaded  the  piece,  and  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  learned  chords  and 
modulations — the  very  pedantry  of  music.  And 
the  performer  appeared  to  me  about  as  judicious 
as  the  pnbKc  speaker  who  should  attempt  to  en- 
tertain his  audience  by  reading  the  dictionary  to 
them.  I  have  listened  to  preludes  and  voluntaries 
which  sounded  like  a  lecture  on  the  geology  of 
music,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  primary  forma- 
tions and  organic  remains.  I  have  seen  com- 
positions which  were  written  apparently  only  to 
terrify  the  performer,  with  their  chromatic  horrors 
— a  burying  ground,  where  the  ghosts  of  departed 
chords  and  staves  were  gibbering,  and  through 
which  Musical  Science  seemed  to  stalk  at  large — 
an  animated  skeleton,  in  the  midst  of  a  howling 
wilderness  of  demi-semi-quavers. 

This  is  not  music,  but  only  a  parade  of  the 
foundation  and  framework  of  the  art.  Let  the 
Amateur  descend  to  view  the  massive  rocks  and 
walls  on  which  the  temple  is  reared ;  let  him  study 
their  wonderful  arrangement,  the  skill  of  their 
contrivance,  the  eternity  which  is  pillared  in  their 
strength :  but  let  him  never  mistake  the  founda- 
tion for  the  aerial  and  sublime  superstructure  with 
its  infinite  array  of  ornament,  its  heaven-pointing 
spires,  and  its  magical  proportions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Amateur  must  compre- 
hend music  as  an  art :  he  must  be  able  to  measure 
its  compass — to  understand  its  richness,  variety 
and  power :  what  are  the  legitimate  precincts, 
where  are  the  limits  of  its  capacities?  A  scientific 
party  have  lately  sounded  the  depth  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  exploring  lead  has  at  last  found 
a  resting  place  beneath  the  great  deep.  But  who 
has  yet  fathomed  the  depths  of  music  ?  who  can 
say  what  treasures  yet  lie  undiscovered  and 
unrecked  of  within  its  mysterious  caves  and  cells? 
As  the  penetrating  search  of  the  composer  draws 
forth  its  riches  one  by  one  from  their  resting- 
places,  the  Amateur  must  examine,  and  appreciate 
tliem,  and  fix  their  relative  value.  All  honor  be 
given  to  the  genius  which  discovers  them :  to  the 
composer  belong  the  toil,  the  reward,  the  glory ; 
the  Amateur  can  but  assign  to  the  glittering  gems 
and  pearls  their  place  in  the  casket,  or  the  diadem. 

The  peculiar  province  of  the  Amateur,  there- 
fore, is  the  theory  of  music ;  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  the  art;  a  taste  cultivated  to  the  highest 
degree ;  and  a  judgment  unbiased  by  local  pre- 
judices, and  free  from  the  influence  of  any  par- 
ticular school.  In  this  way,  far  more  than  by  any 
performance,  or  composition  of  his  own,  must  the 
Amateur  expect  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  art. 

The  Amateur  should  be,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, a  classical  musician  ;  that  is,  he  should 
become  familiar,  either  through  his  own  study,  or 
by  a  constant  attendance  on  the  performance  of 
professors,  with  the  whole  literature  of  music  ;  he 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  acquainted  with  the 
principal  compositions  of  all  the  great  Masters; 
he  should  recognize  the  style  of  each ;  compare, 
contrast,  and  assign  their  relative  merit.  To  the 
cultivated  mind  this  study  opens  a  vast  field  for 
investigation  and  thought.  Music,  as  embodied  in 
the  writings  of  the  various  Composers,  approaches 
nearer  to  literature  than  any  other  ai-t;  and  pre- 
sents to  the  scholar  a  subject  for  study,  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  the  study  of  language  and 
poetry.  The  various  kinds  of  music  correspond 
to  the  various  branches  of  poetry,  the  Lyric, 
Dramatic,  Elegiac  and  Festive.  There  is  the 
Opera,  more  simple  in  its  plot,  less  rapid,  perhaps, 
and  less  rich  in  the  ideas  it  conveys,  than  the 
Drama,  but  more  complete  and  perfect  in  its 
representation  and  expression,  and  traversing  the 
whole  reach  of  human  passion.  There  is  the  song, 
now  sparkling  with  the  champaigne  vivacity  of 
Beranger,  now  intoxicating  with  the  melody  of 
Goethe ;  sounding  out  the  trumpet-call  of  Burns, 
or  gracefully  wearing  the  flowery  wreath  of  Moore. 
The  Oratorio,  in  its  stately  march  and  grand 
descriptions,  embodying  some  progressive  story, 
with  its  hymns  and  choruses,   which  rival   the 


flights  of  Pindar,  or  Milton,  may  stand  for  the 
musical  Epic.  The  sonata,  with  its  delightful 
changes  and  modulations,  thrilling  with  some 
c-xquisite  melody,  or  bursting  forth  into  wild  and 
passionate  strains,  or  rolling  on  in  a  stately  flood 
of  harmony,  reminds  us  of  the  noble  stanzas  of 
Gray,  or  Pope.  The  magical  rhythm  of  the 
Waltz,  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  captivating 
form  which  music  can  assume,  finds  its  type  only 
in  a  few  and  rare  strains  in  the  odes  of  Horace, 
the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  or  Shakspeare,  and 
occasional  passages  in  Schiller,  in  Campbell, 
Moore,  or  Byron. 

But  to  the  cultivated  student  of  the  art,  music, 
while  this  analogy  is  supported,  seems  in  one 
respect  to  transcend  all  literature.  It  is  an  uni- 
versal language.  Here  then,  it  presents  a  variety 
and  richness  of  character  which  are  denied  to  the 
literature  of  any  single  language.  In  the  creation 
of  musical  literatui-e,  the  great  writers  of  all  coun- 
tries have  thought  in  the  same  language — a  lan- 
guage of  sufficient  power,  compass  and  flexibility 
to  give  utterance  to  all  the  various  ideas  suggested 
both  by  individual  and  national  difl^erence  of 
character.  In  the  study  of  music,  therefore,  the 
Amateur  holds  direct  intercourse  wiih  the  mighty 
geniuses  of  every  land :  the  misty  veil  of  trans- 
lation is  never  interposed  between  his  mind  and 
theirs :  he  meets  them  face  to  face  :  he  converses 
with  them  in  his  own  native  tongue.  He  is  then 
enabled  to  comprehend,  enjoy,  and  compare  the 
efforts  of  genius  in  this  branch  in  all  civilized 
lands :  he  no  longer  finds  himself  limited  by 
boundary  lines,  by  rivers,  or  mountains,  which 
place  the  limits  to  language.  As  a  musician,  he 
becomes  a  citizen  of  the  world :  every  where  at 
home :  every  where  addressed  in  his  mother 
tongue.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Amateur  to  avail 
himself  of  these  great  advantages — to  become  a 
critic  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  the  literary 
reviewer,  or  historian.  It  is  his  high  privilege, 
and  he  should  not  neglect  it,  to  read,  compare, 
and  appreciate  the  literature  of  the  whole  world, 
as  embodied  in  one  rich  and  copious  language. 


"Punch"  on  Fashionable  Musical  Parties. 

From  my  own  social  experience  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that "  a  little  music" — like  "  a  little 
knowledge" — is  "  a  dangerous  thing."  I  suppose 
we  shall  all  agree  that  of  the  many  varieties  of 
the  evening-party-punishment,  none  can  well  be 
more  severe  than  that  to  which  one  is  sentenced 
by  a  card,  with  the  apparently  innocent  word 
"  Music"  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Let  me  enumerate 
the  different  inflictions  of  social  torture  included 
in  this  insidious  dissyllable. 

Imprimis.  It  means  crowding  four  hundred 
people,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  into  a  space 
suflicient  to  accommodate  about  half  the  number. 

Secondly.  It  means  that  all  these  four  hundred 
unfortunates  are  to  be  planted  in  chairs,  so  placed, 
that  not  one  of  the  four  hundred  can  get  up 
without  disturbing  all  the  rest — like  Wordsworth's 
cloud,  the  mass  must  '■  move  all  together,  if  it 
move  at  all." 

Thirdly.  It  means,  either,  enduring  trash  vocal 
or  crash  instrumental,  which  it  is  pure  waste  of 
time,  and  degradation  of  human  ears,  to  listen  to, 
or. 

Fourthly.  Hearing  sweet  melodies  and  noble 
harmonies  under  conditions  of  discomfort  and 
distraction,  which  utterly  destroy  the  exquisiteness 
of  the  one,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  other. 

Fifthly.     It  means  conversation  prevented. 

Sixthly.  It  means  confining  one's  view  of  the 
ladies  to  their  back-hair,  or  the  floral  and  legu- 
minous ornaments  which  embellish  the  female 
nuque  now-a-days. 

Seventhly.  It  implies,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
an  insufferable  display  either  of  amateur  impu- 
dence, or  artistic  mediocrity. 

Eighthly.  It  shows  John  Bull  in  some  of  his 
most  offensive  phases  of  snobbishness  and  purse- 
pride. 

Ninthly.    It  is  tedious. 

Tenthly.     It  is  costly. 

And  to  conclude,  it  encourages  bad  music ; 
keeps  up  the  mischievous  delusion  that  the  English 
are  a  musical  nation ;  and  brings  over  annually 
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to  these  shoi-es  a  set  of  impudent  and  incapable 
pretenders,  who  degrade  a  divine  art,  and  langh 
at  the  British  beard.  Music!  TliU  a  musical 
party !  These  four  hundred  bored,  bliise,  over- 
heated, over-crowded,  sull'erers — and  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  that  knot  of  dark-whiskered, 
bluc-chinned,  black-moustached,  short-cropped 
men — looking  like  the  lately  discharged  cargo  of 
a  continental  convict-ship — and  that  cluster  of 
hard-featured,  hoUow-ej'ed,  foreign  women,  en- 
trenched behind  the  rampart  of  an  Erard's  or 
Broadwood's  grand  pianotbrte,  much  bethmiiped 
by  the  long  haired  Teutonic  or  Gallic,  or  Ittdian 
aecompanyist,  at  a  pound  for  the  evening,  and 
refreshments !  No,  you  deceive  yourself,  Mr. 
Bull.  Tliis  is  not  music.  What  musical  appre- 
ciation there  maj'  be  in  this  audience — what 
musical  utterance  there  may  be  in  the  soul,  or 
throat,  or  fingers  of  these  vocalists  or  instrument- 
alists— finds  no  outlet  in  this  place  under  these 
conditions.  The  man  who  bought  Punch  from 
t!ie  puppet-show-man  and  thought  he  would 
squeak  and  speak,  and  break  everybody's  head, 
without  the  ingenious  artist  in  the  show-bo.\,  was 
not  more  out  in  his  calculation  than  any  Lord 
Duke  of  Drearycourt,  or  His  Grace  the  Marquis 
of  Carabas,  or  Mr.  Moneypenny,  the  great  City 
capitalist,  when  he  hires  Herr  Blausenbalg,  and 
Signer  Squallini,  and  Signor  Danari  Guadagna, 
at  ten  guineas  per  song,  in  the  expectation  of 
getting  music  out  of  tliem.  These  people  have  a 
contempt  for  their  magnificent  employer,  as  they 
sit  there,  in  their  scornftd  isolation  behind  the 
grand  piano.  Their  music  ought  to  translate  itself 
— both  for  them  and  for  you — into  tlie  clink  of 
sovereigns.  "  Sinr/  a  Song  of  Sixpence,"  is  the 
motto  of  both  employers  and  employed.  They 
give  their  notes  in  exchange  for  yours.  Hear 
them  talk  of  England;  they  are  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  their  contempt  for  every  thing  in  and 
about  the  country — but  its  guineas;  and  you  have 
no  right  to  blame  them.  You  buy  their  songs, 
just  as  you  buy  your  pine-apples,  and  your  plate 
and  your  pictures;  because  opera  singers  and 
pine-apples,  and  plate  and  pictures,  are  types  and 
symbols  of  wealth  and  consequence. 

There  have  been  times  when  England  was 
musical ;  but  they  came  long  before  the  epoch  of 
operas,  and  nobility's  concerts,  and  "  musical 
evenings."  Those  were  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  when  scarce  a  man  or  woman,  high  or  low, 
but  could  bear  a  part  in  glee  or  madrigal  or  part- 
song — when  in  manor,  and  farm,  and  village  ale- 
house, and  rustic  church,  cunningly  blended  voices 
went  up  continually,  "  in  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out" — when  the  maiden  of  high  degree 
sang  at  her  virginals  or  lute,  the  minstrel  at  the 
market-cross  to  his  viol  or  crowd,  the  milk-maid 
to  the  birds  over  her  jiail — when  music  was  a  part 
of  every  man's  education  and  of  every  woman's 
accomplishment. 

You  musical !  You  might  as  well  call  the 
Mussulman  fond  of  dancing,  when  he  hii-es  his 
troop  of  Almehs,  or  Ghawazies,  or  the  Hindoo, 
with  his  Nautch-girls  rattling  their  bangles  before 
his  lazy  eyes. 

There  can  be  no  music  on  these  terms  of  a 
crowded  and  uncomfortable  audience  in  front  of 
the  piano,  and  a  batch  of  hired  singers,  sulky  and 
separate  behind  it.  It  is  at  best  a  weary,  dreary 
serving  up  of  operatic  scraps — a  meal  of  musical 
broken  meat,  flung  as  contemptuously  to  those 
who  sit  down  to  it,  as  the  orts  of  yesterday's  table 
are  flung  to  a  crowd  of  beggars  at  a  rich  man's 
door.  Music  demands  for  its  real  enjoyment, 
ample  room,  silence,  general  intercommunion  of 
performers  and  listeners.  It  is  the  most  social  and 
select  of  all  amusements,  in  its  minor  forms.  In 
its  grander  ones  it  is  the  most  passionate  of  all 
utterances  of  emotion,  or  the  most  sublime  and 
awful  of  all  acts  of  worship. 

I  understand  a  part-song  of  Master  Willbve's 
in  Elizabethan  days.  I  understand  the  Vine- 
dressers' Chorus  in  an  Italian  grape-ground.  I 
understand  the  rude  round  in  the  forecastle  of  an 
Indiaman,  or  the  chant  that  times  the  heaving  of 
the  anchor  in  a  North  country  coaster.  I  under- 
stand the  lyrical  swing  and  passion  of  the  Opera, 
heard  from  a  curtained-box,  with  room  for  one's 
legs,    and    a   pleasant   companion    opposite.      1 


understand  the  Hundredtli  Psalm,  rung  from  the 
thousand  children's  throats  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.  I  understand  Beethoven  at  E.xeter  Hall, 
or  Handel  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  All  these  are 
music.  But  I  do  not,  and  I  pray  Heaven,  I  never 
may  understand,  your  drawing-room  concerts. 
There  is  weariness  in  them :  there  is  vanity  in 
them :  there  is  money-power  in  them.  But  music 
there  is  not. 


Now,  remember,  nothing  distinguishes  great 
men  from  inferior  men  more  than  their  always, 
whether,  in  life  or  art,  l-nominfi  the  way  things  are 
going.  Y'our  dunce  thiidcs  they  are  standing  still, 
and  draws  them  all  fixed ;  your  wise  man  sees  the 
change  or  changing  in  them,  and  draws  them  so 
— the  animal  in  its  motion,  the  tree  in  its  growth, 
the  cloud  in  its  course,  the  mountain  in  its  wearing 
away.  Try  always  whenever  you  look  at  a  form, 
to  see  the  lines  in  it  which  have  had  power  over 
its  past  fate,  and  will  have  power  over  its  futurity. 
Those  are  its  0((;/'«nines;  see  that  you  seize  on 
those,  whatever  else  you  miss. — RusiviN. 


Madams  Lagrange. 

A  con-esi30ndeTit  of  tlie  New  York  Tribicno,  under 
date  of  Aug.  26,  writes  from  Newport  as  follows  : 

I  am  going  to  wi-ite  you  about  Mme.  Lagrange. 
Faite.<!  attention  —  I  may  say  something  good. — 
Don't  expect  me,  however,  to  discourse  about  her 
organ,  her  register,  her  delivery,  and  other  terms 
in  which  some  writers  of  the  present  day  take 
delight.  How  would  you  like  it,  if  I  should  un- 
dertake to  describe  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Everett, 
for  example,  and  should  say  that  his  participles 
were  all  pei-fect,  his  conjunctions  well-placed,  and 
his  use  of  the  noun-substantive  highly  grammati- 
cal and  laudable  '?  "  Away  with  your  srammar," 
you  would  say ;  "  give  us  the  impression  of  the 
thing."  Yet  this  simply  corresponds  with  the 
jargon  of  your  musical  critics.  "  Give  us  the  im- 
jjression," — ay,  there's  the  thing ;  they  have  no 
impression  to  give,  and  therefore  fall  into  ped- 
antry. The  jewel  being  wanting,  as  it  were,  they 
show  us  the  rubbish  of  the  mine,  to  make  us  un- 
derstand that  it  is  a  mine — ay,  and  a  very  deep 
ojie. 

I  met  this  estimable  lady  and  inestimable  song- 
bird on  the  Western  waters  last  spring.  Her 
travelhng  retinue  consisted  of  a  soprano,  a  tenor, 
a  baritone,  "a  pianist,  parrot,  mocking-bird,  one 
husband,  and  three  dogs.  I  found  her  grave, 
modest  and  sensible,  with  an  artist's  enthusiasm 
for  the  best  things,  and  acknowledgment  of  those 
less  good.  In  Cincinnati  I  heard  her  admirable 
voice,  which  seemed  to  have  in  it  pleasant  sou- 
venirs of  the  Cuban  climate,  in  which  she  win- 
tered last  year.  In  strong  contrast  with  her 
Western  audience,  she  seemed  a  vision  of  the 
dignity  and  elegatice  of  Art.  She  has  scattered 
her  sweet  notes,  like  seeds  of  beauty  and  civiliza- 
tion, through  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West.  Let  us 
hope  that  tlie  iiarvest  for  her  and  for  others  shall 
be  golden  in  all  kinds.  And  now  she  will  sing 
in  Newport.  In  this  congress  of  follies  and  fash- 
ionables, she,  having  a  true  message  to  deliver, 
shall  stand  in  the  midst,  commanding  all  ear,s. 
Now,  stupid  Public,  go  to  hear  her.  Put  on  your 
fine  things,  not  to  illustrate  yourselves,  but  to  do 
her  honor. 

Don't  hug  the  illusion  that  you  pati'onize  her. 
She  has  what  is  inestimable,  and  you  have  only 
money,  wliich  is  good,  attention,  which  is  better. 
Don't  make  sitting  impossible,  either,  with  your 
crinohnes,  nor  hearing  uneasy  with  your  chit-chat 
and  II  utter.  Let  }-our  rampant  splendors  be 
hushed  a  little  by  what  is  truly  tender  and  touch- 
ing. Forget  the  hair-dresser  a  little  —  let  the 
dancing-master  escape  your  memory.  Hear  the 
true  master,  and  the  lyre  whose  sympathetic 
strings  connect  age  with  age,  and 

From  this  meditated  diatribe  I  awoke  in  the 
concert-room  ;  but  it  was  not,  as  I  had  hoped,  the 
concert  of  Madame  de  Lagrange.  That  lady  is 
still  closeted  with  the  mocking-bird.  The  pair 
keep  their  own  counsel,  and  whether  she  is  teach- 
ing the  mocking-bird,  or  the  mocking-bird  is 
teaching  her,  doth  not  yet  appear.     Doubtless 


their  conversation  is  in  heaven.  At  this  concert, 
however,  which  is  a  concert  and  ball,  she  appears, 
and  is,  we  think,  the  most  elegant  person  present. 
The  effect  of  her  rich  di-ess  is  heightened  by  a 
cloak  or  mantle  of  enviable  lace — a  capo  d'opera, 
of  Brussels  workmanship.  Her  jewels  are  superb. 
Her  bearing  presents  the  rare  combination  of 
modesty  and  self-possession.  The  whole  assem- 
blage seems  brightened  when  she  has  entered 
and  taken  her  place.  Why  is  this  '?  There  are 
many  younger  and  handsomer  persons  present. 
Yes  :  but  let  me  whisper  a  word  in  your  ear,  my 
pretty  little  friends.  Belles  are  common  enough, 
but  a  femme  d'e'tite  is  not  found  every  day. 

But  I  must  speak  of  the  music,  which  is  wholly 
instrumental,  not  ill-selected,  and  pei'iectly  well 
performed.  Fn-st  comes  the  Miserere  from  Verdi's 
"  Trovatore,"  which  I  heretically  enjoy — the  oboe 
rendering  the  tenor  solo  delightfully,  and  the 
best  flute  straining  its  sweetness  to  emulate  the 
Eh'ira,  who  is  present.  Then  comes  Schubert's 
"  Praise  of  Tears,"  a  deep,  heart-broken  melody 
which  does  not  dispose  one  for  dancing.  A  polka 
follows,  however,  a  set  of  Styrian  airs,  not  the 
prettiest,  and  a  hideous  introduction  and  chorus, 
l)y  Wagner.  The  concert  is  at  an  end  —  the 
benches  are  cleared  away,  and  the  hall  fills  with 
ball-dressed  fair  ones,  and  the  regular  work  of 
tlie  evening  begins. 

Do  not  fear ;  I  am  not  going  to  describe  it. 
Wliy  should  I?  It  is  only  the  ordinary  succes- 
sion of  dances,  closed  by  the  inevitable  German. 
Neither  does  the  assemblage  demand  any  special 
attention.  It  seems  to  us  to-night  only  powdered 
with  elegance,  and  that  but  slightly.  Some  of 
the  right  ones  are  here,  doubtless ;  among  others, 
a  choice  deputation  of  the  nice  girls  of  Boston ; 
but  many  look  as  if  they  should  have  business 
elsewhere.  There  are  women  who  would  seem 
never  to  have  been  in  a  ball-room  before,  and 
who  don't  know  what  to  do  with  their  heads,  not 
being  accustomed  to  use  them,  or  their  feet. — 
Y'our  correspondent  makes  thereon  this  sage  re- 
flection :  Money  can  buy  horses,  but  millions  can- 
not buy  a  carriage.  Our  New  Yorkers  deserve 
praise  under  this  head,  and  coach  it  in  their 
hoops  best  of  any. 


Hints  to  Musical  Misses. 

[From   the  English womau's  Review.] 

Of  course  in  this  wondrous  age  of  ours  every- 
body is  expected  to  sing  scientifically,  and  to  play, 
moreover,  upon  some  musical  instrument.  Y'ou 
are,  therefore,  almost  sure  to  be  called  upon  for  a 
specimen  of  your  abilities  at  every  party  you 
attend.  When  asked,  comply  at  once ;  by  so 
doing  any  error  you  may  make  will  be  the  more 
readily  overlooked.  One  apology  such  as  this — • 
"  1  will  readily  comply  with  your  wishes,  but  I 
must  claim  your  extremest  indulgence,"  is  worth 
more  than  a  bushel  of  those  stereotyped  excuses 
which  affected  young  ladies  are  always  well 
supplied  with.  If  you  sing,  do  so  without  grimaces. 
A  really  simple  thing  to  do,  a  thousand  tongues 
will  answer.  A  very  powerful  contradiction 
appears,  however,  in  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
greatest,  or  at  any  rate  most  popular,  singers,  pull 
shocking  faces  while  charming  the  spell  bound 
audiences  with  their  silvery  tones.  Put  a  looking- 
glass  before  you  when  you  are  singing  at  home, 
and  you  will  scarce  credit  that  that  smiling,  dim- 
pled face  could  ever  have  looked  so  crabbed. 
Practise  your  voice  three  or  four  times  daily,  not 
longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  time.  As 
to  what  to  practise,  I  should  recommend  scales, 
to  the  syllable  "  Ah,"  and  secondly,  songs,  which 
must  be  good.  In  your  choice,  steer  clear  of  that 
palsied,  lackadaisy  rubbish  which  now  floods 
every  sentimental  cabinet.  Handel,  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  are  not  yet_  exhausted,  and 
when  they  are,  the  roll  of  illustrious  names  is  not 
small.  Sing  words  the  import  of  which  you  know, 
whether  they  be  Italian,  English  or  French,  which 
for  sinking  purposes  I  thus  rank  in  order.  Enun- 
ciate as  you  would  in  speaking,  being  careful  to 
pout  out  the  lips  for  o's  and  oo's,  to  have  a  mouth 
in  a  smiling  position  for  all's,  and  the  lips  and 
teeth  properly  closed  for  e's  and  all  such  closed 
tones.     Sing  with  freedom  and  true  expression, 
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the  former  obtain  by  diligent  practice,  and  the 
latter  by  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  words.  Do 
not  breathe  audibly,  nor  imitate  the  duck  in  the 
storm,  by  turning  vip  the  whites  of  your  eyes. 
Attempt  nothing  m  a  mixed  company  but  what 
you  are  perfect  in,  and  perform  all  from  memory, 
which,  if  a  poor  one,  you  can  improve  by  exer- 
cising more  freely.  It  is  improving  to  attend 
caretully  to  the  execution  of  the  great  artists ; 
you  get  by  so  doing  notions  of  style,  which  might 
otherwise  never  enter  your  mind.  Accompany 
yourself  at  the  piano,  if  possible,  for  it  is  seldom 
you  meet  with  another  person  who  feeU  the  mu- 
sic as  you  do  yourself,  if  you  join  in  a  duet,  be 
careful  not  to  drown  your  fellow  singer,  and  do 
not  indulge  in  florid  passages,  to  the  detriment  of 
both  music  and  singer.  If  you  have  the  slightest 
cold  cease  your  daily  practice  ;  and  if  you  wish 
to  rid  yourself  of  a  hoarseness,  take  a  little  rum 
with  the  drippings  from  bacon  in  it  (infallible), 
and  talk  very  little.  (There  ladies,  what  do  you 
think  of  tho^e  tivo  remedies  ?) 

if  you  play,  do  so  without  exaggerated  motions. 
Sit  gracefully,  but  not  stiffly  ;  sufficiently  high  to 
allow  your  fore-arm  to  incline  downwards  from 
the  elbow  to  the  keys.  Keep  your  hands  in  a 
rounded  position  from  the  wrist,  and  never  let 
your  thumb  fall  below  the  key-board.  Use  spar- 
ingly the  pedals,  for  they  are  better  left  alone 
than  wrongly  used.  Banish  that  engulphing 
thought  which  swells  the  ambitious  bosom  of 
many  a  brilliant  player  of  the  present  day,  and 
which  (there  is  every  prospect  of  seeing  reahzed) 
will  lead  them  to  victory,  namely,  the  surpassing 
of  Anderson  and  Bosco  in  feats  of  legerdemain. 
Music  it  is  not,  and  every  devout  worshipper  of 
Apollo  will  not  let  petitions  and  anathemas  suf- 
fice, but  will  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  up- 
root it.  Do  not  attempt  to  scramble  over  everj' 
key  the  piano  possesses  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  a  phlegmatic  man  to  sneeze  in,  nor  yet  tor- 
ture the  poor  keys  after  the  fashion  of  a  Ruben- 
si  ein.  Give  me  a  legato  •'  Lied"  of  Mendelssohn, 
or  a  refined  accumulation  of  heaven-born  chords 
of  Beethoven,  to  all  the  double-dotted  semiquaver 
"  splash"  of  a  thousand  Rubinsteins.  Play  nothing 
in  public  but  what  you  are  sure  of  Confidence 
is  one-half  the  playing.  A  sure  way  of  getting 
this  is  by  playing  as  often  as  convenient  before  a 
few  select  friends  at  home ;  there  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  detect  weak  points.  These  you 
should  build  up  into  strong  ones  by  incessant 
application.  Nothing  will  be  done  without  this, 
you  may  depend.  The  best  way  to  conquer 
difficulties  is  to  meet  them  boldly,  attack  them, 
and  conquer  them. 

Yesterday  the  writer  practised  ten  hours,  two 
of  which  were  spent  upon  a  single  phrase  about 
two  lines  long.  Commence  your  practice  with 
scales  every  morning.  (Pleasant!)  This  will 
supple  the  joints  and  invigorate  them  for  what  is 
to  follow.  Three  or  four  hours  most  masters  ad- 
vise as  the  daily  amount  of  work  at  the  piano  : 
but  I  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  play  till  nature 
tells  me  stop.  After  your  head  has  ceased  to 
play,  allow  your  fingers  the  same  privilege,  for  if 
the  head  does  not  work  with  the  fingers,  it  is  but 
waste  of  time  to  remain  at  the  piano.  Be  careful 
to  sit  Tvith  an  erect  back,  as  round  shouldered 
players  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  make  a  slave  of  any 
lady ;  but  experience  has  taught  me  that  to  play 
in  any  sort  of  a  passable  manner,  long,  diljoent 
and  careful  practice  is  indispensable.  —  j.  g.  t. 


From  my  Diary,  Ho.  11. 

Aur/.  7. — It  is  a  right  good  thing  to  travel,  even 
when  one  does  not  go  far  or  see  anything  astonishing. 
Kow,  on  this  day  I  travelled  to  Worcester,  and  spent 
the  day  in  the  said  city.  Of  course  I  say  nothing  of 
the  kind  reception  accorded  me  by  strangers — almost 
— nor  of  the  ride  during  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
how  pleasantly  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
situated.  Such  are  private  matters.  But  I  saw  the 
new  Hall,  and  diarize  about  it  in  the  hope  of  clearing 
my  conscience,  if  the  Worcester  folks  commit  that 
unpardonable  musical  sin,  now  in  prospect,  and  that 
is  to  shut  up  their  new  organ,  when  they  get  it,  in  the 


deep  niche  behind  those  two  Grecian  pillars.  Good 
people,  do  take  warning  from  the  Tremont  Temple 
hall  in  Boston,  and  not  ruin  the  effect  of  your  instru- 
ment by  shutting  it  up,  where  its  tones  will  be  muffled 
and  its  effect  spoiled.  Bring  a  little  common  sense 
to  bear  and  so  place  yonr  organ  that  it  shall  roll  its 
tones  full,  clear  and  unbroken  into  the  noble  hall  you 
have  built,  so  that  it  may  seem  to  be  filled  with  and 
vibrate  to  the  sound.  Do  not  follow  bad  examples, 
but  rather  set  a  good  one. 

9th.  —  A¥hat  a  pleasant  Sunday  at  Northampton! 
Unexpected  meeting  with  some  friends,  expected 
meeting  with  others,  joyous  meeting  with  both  ;  and 
Monday  a  quiet  ride  to  sleepy  old  Hadley,  with  its 
streets  so  wide  that  it  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  tele- 
graph across  them,  and  when  the  people  cross  to  take 
tea  with  their  neighbors,  they  start  in  the  morning 
and  carry  a  cold  dinner  to  eat  on  the  way!  In  the 
evening  we  had  Beethoven's  Adagios  and  Andantes 
on  the  piano-forte,  and  blessed  the  deaf  man  anew 
for  having  lived  and  written  ! 

11th. — Journeyed  onward,  following  the  Connecticut 
to  the  northward,  with  surprise  to  find  it  so  beautiful, 
and  when  I  passed  away  from  the  Green  jNlountain 
ranges,  catching  their  outline  in  the  distance,  I  had 
to  wonder  that  the  descriptions  I  had  heard  and  read 
of  them  fell  so  far  short  of  their  real  beauty.  Tired, 
sleepy  and  faint  for  food,  late  in  the  evening  I  entered 
the  boat  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence.  That  glorious 
river  !  How  it  sparkled  as  its  rapid  volume  rolled 
onward,  carrying  news  of  the  mountains  and  plains  of 
the  far  AVest  to  the  ocean  !  These  mighty  waters  had 
washed  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior — mij  fairy  land — 
they  had  sung  the  tune,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
solemn  pines  and  the  lively  aspens,  which  I  still  re- 
member so  delightedly,  as  it  sang  me  to  sleep  on  the 
bed  of  boughs,  beneath  our  tent,  the  bright  fire  shin- 
ing in,  and  the  moon  looking  down,  doubly  brilliant 
in  that  transparent  atmosphere.  These  waters  here 
and  there  had  borne  the  light  canoe,  but  alas !  rarely, 
for  now  they  are  vexed  by  the  white  man's  keels,  and 
the  red  man  has  almost  disappeared  with  his  frail 
bark  vessel.  How  these  ^vaters  laughed  as  they  came 
plunging  down  the  rapids  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
tossed  the  few  fishermen  that  still  linger  there!  Then 
they  wound  their  way  among  the  25,000  islands  in  the 
farther  part  of  Huron,  and  laving  the  glorious  isle  of 
Mackinaw,  moved  majestically  onward  until  they  lost 
themselves  in  the  intricate  passages  of  the  St.  Clair 
marshes.  But  at  length  they  gathered  again  and 
swept  on,  rejoicing  in  their  course,  by  Detroit,  bear- 
ing a  nation's  commerce,  through  Erie,  and  dived 
deep  from  the  brink  of  Niagara.  No  wonder  they 
roared  there,  as  they  took  their  awful  plunge,  and 
hurried  away  afterward,  shrinking,  and  swelling,  and 
tossing  their  white  caps,  bewildering  themselves  in 
the  whirlpool,  and  only  regaining  their  composure 
again  in  the  calm  expanse  of  Ontario.  Among  the 
thousand  isles  they  made  their  devious  way,  and  so 
down  rapids  and  through  deep  channels  they  have 
come  hurrying  on  towards  their  eternity,  the  ocean. 
And  here  I  cross  them,  with  the  lights  of  Montreal 
growing  each  moment  more  distinct,  as  the  strong 
engine  smiles  at  their  power  and  carries  the  boat 
bravely  across  their  bosom. 

And  in  Montreal  a  week  was  passed.  When  Sun- 
day came  again  the  deep  boom  of  the  great  bell  called 
me  to  the  Parish  church  —  erroneously  called  the 
Cathedral.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  fine  charch.  On 
the  main  floor  and  in  its  two  galleries  there  are  in  the 
aggregate  seats  for  10,000  persons.  Some  of  my  com- 
panions seemed  strangely  impressed  with  it.  I  found 
it,  however,  a  poor  specimen  of  architecture,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  for  this,  that  the  nave  is  too  wide  for  its 
height,  and  the  vaultings  not  lofty  enough,  giving  one 
rather  the  idea  of  the  arch  of  a  huge  bridge,  than  of 
the  heaven-seeking  vaulted  ceiling  of  a  Cathedral. 
The  numerous  paintings  are  tawdry  and  bad.  The 
boy  choir  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
sang  in  Boston  last  spring ;  their  music  was  of  the 
florid  style  of  the  French  masses.  The  old  Gregorian 
chants  from  the  priests  in  the  chancel  were  given  ore 
rotunda,  and  sounded  grandly  through  the  broad 
spaces  of  the  church.  One  of  these  chants  only  was 
in  our  major  scale,  the  others  sounded  oddly  enough 


to  the  unaccustomed  ears  of  the  multitude  of  strangers 
present  that  morning,  ending  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  of 
the  scale,  with  no  organ  cadence  to  change  their  char- 
acter. 

Another  musical  matter  to  be  noted  is  the  band  of 
the  39th  Regiment,  now  stationed  at  Montreal.  This 
band  was  in  the  Crimea,  where  from  casualties  and 
sickness  it  lost  fourteen  members,  whose  places  have 
been  since  supplied.  We  had  music  from  this  band 
at  two  grand  entertainments,  and  one  afternoon  on 
St.  Helen's  Island,  and  it  was  greatly  admired,  espe- 
cially by  those  of  us  whose  ears  are  half  ruined  by  our 
eternal  brass. 

I  fell  into  conversation  with  Mr.  T.  Sprake,  the 
band-master,  and  obtained  from  him  the  following 
particulars.  The  band  numbers  35  members,  as  fol- 
lows :  10  clarinets,  1  concert  flute,  1  piccolo,  2  cornu- 
copions,  1  trumpet,  4  horns,  2  alt  horns  in  B  flat,  1  do. 
in  E  flat,  2  tenor  trombones  and  1  bass,  1  euphonium, 
4  bass,  1  bassoon,  1  large  drum,  1  tenor  do.  and  1  side 
do.,  cymbals  and  triangles. 

At  the  first  entertainment,  they  played  the  overture 
to  "Semiramis,"  a  waltz,  selection  from  Rossini's 
"Donna  del  Lago,"  JuUien's  American  Quadrille, 
selections ^rom  "William  Tell,"  &c.  They  play  very 
well  indeed,  yet  not  with  the  nicety  of  the  Prussian 
and,  I  think,  of  Dodworth's  bands — but  the  fact  of 
having  so  many  new  members  renders  it  hardly  possi- 
ble to  have  it  otherwise. 

The  great  hall  in  Bonsecours  Market,  where  the 
entertainment  was  given,  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  effects  of  bad  acoustical  architecture.  It  is  large 
enough  to  contain  8  or  10,000  people  on  the  floor — 
but  it  is  all  length — being  both  narrow  and  low.  The 
band  was  at  one  end  of  this  long  room,  and  the  effect 
of  its  muffled  tones,  echoed  and  reverberated  from  all 
quarters,  was  curious  enough — though  not  curiously 
musical. 

What  a  view  that  from  Montreal  mountain  !  Below, 
the  city,  the  St.  Lawrence  for  miles  away  on  either 
hand,  the  flat  country  across  the  river,  away  to  the 
Green  and  Adirondack  mountains,  which  rise  dark 
and  beautiful  in  the  horizon,  and  ships  and  stcnm- 
boats,  and  villages  and  farms,  and  old  Frenchy  spires, 
bright  with  tin,  and  flashing  in  the  sun.  I  take  the 
brow  of  the  height  to  be  some  550  to  600  feet  above 
the  river,  and  surely,  not  many  elevations  of  this 
height  give  one  so  extensive  a  prospect. 

One  day,  in  the  rain,  we  spent  in  Quebec  and  riding 
out  to  the  falls  of  Montmorenci — a  party  of  five,  car- 
riage $5,  tolls  another  dollar,  admission  to  the  fall  25 
cents  each !  To  my  mind  the  Rhine  can  show  hardly 
a  scene  equal  to  the  view  of  Quebec  from  the  Mont- 
morenci road — but  then  I  love  water  so  much!  and 
what  a  noble  flood  here  moves  majestically  along  on 
its  ceaseless  course  !  It  was  our  misfortune  to  have 
the  distant  mountains  hidden  by  clouds,  but  the  views 
we  did  get,  at  moments  when  the  sun  peeped  out, 
were  ravishing.  The  Rhine  view  which  includes 
Ehrenbreitstein  and  Coblenz  is  petty  in  comparison 
with  this,  as  the  Rhine  boats  and  steam  vessels  are 
petty  in  comparison  with  the  noble  vessels  which  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Quebec  is  now  one 
of  the  points  to  live  forever  in  my  memory. 

I  am  before  my  story,  for   before  going   down  to 
Quebec,  we  had  a  delightful  excursion  a  few  miles  up 
the  river,  to  St.  Ann's,  where  Moore  wrote  : 
"  Faintly  as  tolls  the  eveniug  chime." 

Sweet,  gentle  scenery  there,  with  an  old  French  vil- 
lage half  hidden  in  trees,  from  which  a  long  tubular 
bridge  spans  the  Ottawa.  The  half  dozen  brass  in- 
struments and  drums  on  board  our  steamboat  fortu- 
nately could  not  murder  the  melody  to  which  Moore 
wrote  his  song. 

23d. — Spent  this  Sunday  in  Burlington,  Vt.  In  one 
of  the  churches  heard  a  small  organ  very  nicely  played, 
and  a  couple  of  psalm  tunes  of  the  namby  pamby 
order,  with  the  sing-song  rhjthm,  fff\X''fff\^' 
in  which  the  poor  soprano  singers  labored  in  vain  to 
keep  within  about  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  tone  of 
the  pitch.  I  wanted  to  trade  my  nerves  for  a  set  of 
leather  strings.  The  girls  were  not  to  blame.  Had 
they  had  a  tunc  with  a  good  flowing  melody,  they 
would  have  had  no  difficulty ;  but  on  such  a  warm 
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rainy  morning,  with  nothing  to  assist  them  to  keep  in 
tune,  in  their  long  succession  of  common  chords,  no 
wonder  they  flatted.  No  man  of  taste  would  ever 
select  such  tunes,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  mean- 
ness ;  no  judicious  leader,  because  such  an  one  would 
know  the  extreme  difliculty  of  singing  such  sort  of 
things  without  losing  pitch.  Because  such  things 
are  amazingly  easy  to  read  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
them  easy  to  sing.  The  man  should  have  known 
better. 

2ith. — Came  up  Champlain  in  the  steamboat  Ame- 
rica. Hem.  Another  time  take  a  lunch  with  me,  for 
of  all  shameless  extortions,  the  charge  of  half  a  dollar 
for  what  was  jocosely  called  a  dinner  on  that  boat  was 
the  beater  !  I  sat  beside  a  young  Englishman,  and  I 
could  not  tell  whether  his  disgust  or  his  amusement 
was  the  greater.  Last  year  at  this  time  he  was  enjoy- 
ing the  good  dinners  of  European  travel,  and  what  to 
make  of  this  exhibition  of  meanness  he  did  not  know. 
He  ordered  a  piece  of  roast  beef,  and  after  the  black, 
greasy,  minute  piece  of  something  to  which  that  name 
was  given  came.  I  saw  him  turn  it  this  way  and  that, 
and  examine  it  curiously.  I  need  not  say  he  ate  none 
of  it.  As  for  me,  after  picking  what  I  could  from 
some  fish-bones,  I  called  for  some  mutton,  and  there 
came  back  a  "junk"  of  bone  without  meat  and  one 
grand  kidney  nicely  garnished  with  the  debris  of  the 
fish  aforesaid  !  Pish  !  pshaw  !  a  disgusting  thing,  the 
whole  of  it.  One  party  who  had  tried  what  was  called 
breakfast,  rather  than  go  to  that  table  again,  went 
through  the  day  sustained  only  by  some  cake,  which 
they  luckily  had  with  them.  The  boat  is  a  nice  one, 
and  if  you  carry  your  own  provisions  you  can  spend  a 
delightful  day  upon  it. 

"We  crossed  over  from  Ticonderoga  in  stages,  two 
miles,  to  Lake  George.  I  was  not  at  all  prepared, 
from  what  I  had  heard  and  read  of  it,  for  the  very 
great  beauty  of  the  "Holy  Lake."  It  is  a  costly 
route  to  take  in  coming  from  Montreal,  but  certainly 
few  journeys  of  like  extent  can  show  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  beauties.  We  spent  the  night  at  a  huge 
caravansary  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  'William  Henry. 
A  band  of  four  brass  instruments  discoursed  sweet 
jargon,  as  we  landed,  and  the  same  men  played 
stringed  instruments  with  a  piano-forte  in  the  even- 
ing, for  the  people  to  dance.  I  do  not  dance,  but  I 
walked  out  and  looked  at  the  glorious  waters  and  the 
dark  mountains,  and  drank  in  full  draughts  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty. 


Wi^lxh  gom[ml  0|  glmk. 
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Operatic  Prospect,s.— The  money  "panic" 
and  the  crash  of  banks  do  not  appear  to  cool 
men's  eager  curiosity  about  the  coming  opera 
season.  For  many  weeks  the  newspapers  have 
teemed  with  hints  of  two  great  rival  enterprises, 
each  promising  unknown  delights.  Of  course 
in  either  case  it  is  Italian  opera.  On  the  one 
hand,  Mr.  Ullman,  acting  as  the  agent.of  his 
associates  and  backers,  Messrs.  Thaluf.rg  and 
Strakosch,  has  actually  imported  and  had  duly 
serenaded,  posted  and  announced  for  Monday 
evening.  MUe.  or  Mme.  (accounts  differ)  Frez- 
ZOLINI.  He  has  formally  announced,  too,  the 
engagement  of  Herr  Formes,  the  great  basso; 
and  it  is  rumored  that  he  has  secured  Roger, 
the  French  tenor,  (who  carries  the  high  C  in  his 
chest,)  Gassier,  Labocetta,  Parodi,  and 
others,  with  a  German  conductor,  Herr  An- 
sciiDETZ.  who  has  a  London  as  well  as  a  conti- 
nental reputation,  and  who  (it  i*  said)  will  be 
occasionally  relieved  in  that  capacity  by  M. 
ViEUXTEMPS,  the  great  violinist.  This  party 
has  secured  tlie  New  York  Academy  of  Music 
from  the  first  of  this  month. 


On  the  ather  hand  the  rival  party  holds  pos- 
session of  the  Academy  in  Pliiladelphia,  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  the  Broadway  Theatre  in  New  York, 
and  the  Taeon  Theatre  in  Havana.  Its  heads 
are  Mr.  Marshall,  lessee  of  the  Broadway  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  and  Mr.  Barry, 
of  our  own  Boston  Theatre;  with  whom  is  leagued 
the  indefatigable,  the  always  "  ruined,"  always 
new  and  splendidly  beginning  Max  Maretzek. 
These,  it  is  understood,  have  secured  Lagrange, 
herself  a  host,  besides  retaining  the  chief  stars  of 
the  last  year's  company,  including  Mme.  Gazza- 
KiGA,  Brignoli,  Amodio,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  confi- 
dently rumored  that  Ma.x,  who  has  been  in  Eu- 
rope, has  succeeded  in  engaging  Signers  Tam- 
BERLIK,  KoNCONi,  Tagliafico — great  lights 
in  the  London  lyric  firmament  —  also  Ramas  or 
Ramos  (who  is  she  V) — Belart,  the  French 
tenor  who  has  so  pleased  the  Loudon  critics  this 
past  summer, — and  others.  Also  a  famous  Ballet 
company,  of  twenty-three  principal  artists,  from 
Berlin  ;  some  say,  the  Ronzani  ballet  troupe  from 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Turin. 

But  the  best  of  all  the  rumors  is  that  of  a  grand 
union  of  the  two  armies  in  one  unitary  triangular 
or  quadrangular  campaign,  whereby  three  alter- 
nating courses  of  Drama,  Opera  and  Ballet,  shall 
succeed  each  other  at  the  three  points,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston — four,  if  we  include 
Havana.  Indeed  this  report  is  quite  confidently 
repeated  in  careful  quarters.  The  very  magni- 
tude and  unity  of  such  a  scheme  commends  it, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  guaranties  of  true  success. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Ullman,  among  his  other  gifts 
of  "  management,"  has  that  of  knowing  when  his 
head  is  off,  of  seeing  when  the  enemj'  are  too 
strong  for  him  ;  and  that,  finding  himself  limited 
to  the  Ne-sv  Y'ork  Academy,  with  the  other  strong- 
holds occupied  against  him,  he  has  well  nigh 
come  to  terms,  happy  to  share  the  advantages 
possessed  by  Messrs.  Barry  &  Marshall.  Should 
this  happy  union  come  about,  even  if  no  more  of 
the  promised  stars  arrive,  our  three  cities  will 
enjoy  in  turn  by  far  the  finest  operatic  company 
ever  yet  heard  in  America. 

We  trust  all  this  is  not  mere  talk;  that  this 
good  time  is  coming ;  although  our  experience  as 
collector  of  musical  news  has  not  increased  our 
confidence  in  the  thousand  and  one  newspaper 
reports  circulated  by  operatic  managers  and 
agents.  They  love  to  excite  and  mystify  the 
public.  They  know  that  when  tliey  have  kept  us 
long  on  tip-toe  for  great  feasts  coming,  we  shall 
be  fain  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  can  get,  on 
the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread,  and  that  appetite  awakened  must  seek 
some  satisfaction.  So  it  is  with  the  multitude  of 
men.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  all  these  great 
singers;  but  shall  be  thankful  for  a  good  and 
complete  combination  of  the  force  already  in  the 
country,  provided  it  can  be  carried  out  on  the 
broad  and  unitary  plan  above  described.  Here 
are  singers  enough ;  we  are  not  so  anxious  that 
there  shall  be  more,  as  we  are  to  be  assured  that 
such  rare  quantity  and  quality  of  excellence  shall 
not  be  all  expended  in  singing  nothing  but  II 
Trovatore  and  La  Traviata  all  the  time  ;  for  with 
all  their  means  in  London  the  past  season  they 
have  done  scarcely  more.  With  so  many  fine 
sopranos,  tenors,  basses,  shall  we  not  not  also  hear, 
not  only  Don  Giovanni,  but  the  Nozze  di  Figaro, 
the  "  William  Tell,"  nay  why  not  the  Orfio,  the 
IpJdgenia,  and  other  noble,  wholesome  works  of 


Art  so  long  excluded  by  the  Verdi  fashion  ?  It 
is  something  to  hear  fine  singers,  but  it  is  more,  a 
thousand  times  more  to  be  desired,  to  hear 
immortal  music.  Is  not  Shakspeare  more  than 
any  actor  ? 

But  we  are  content  to  leave  the  question  of  the 
repertoire  for  time  to  settle,  if  we  can  only  see 
this  plan  of  embracing  the  three  cities  under  one 
grand  economy  once  realized.  There  is  in  such 
combined  economy  of  means  an  essential  element 
of  permanence,  which  would  ensure  us  in  the 
long  run  a  hearing  of  all  the  important  lyric 
masterpieces  of  wliatever  school.  And  that  it 
will  be  realized  we  find  no  Inconsiderable  gi'ound 
of  confidence  in  the  connection  of  Mr.  Manager 
Barry's  name  with  it.  At  all  events,  with  or 
without  the  adhesion  of  the  Strakosch-Ullmanu 
party,  his  arrangements  with  Mr.  Marshall  are  so 
complete  as  to  "  allow  them  jointly  to  present  in 
the  three  cities  very  strong  attractions  in  Drama, 
Opera  and  Ballet."  The  Boston  Theatre  will 
open  the  season  with  dramatic  performances  next 
Monday  evening.  During  the  recess  the  theatre 
has  been  newly  painted  and  ornamented ;  the 
walls  of  the  auditorium  have  received  a  warmer 
color,  brightened  with  gold,  and  the  old  gas  sun- 
burner  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  centre  lamp, 
which  hangs  lower.  The  scale  of  prices,  too,  has 
been  reduced,  making  the  price  of  seats  in  the 
balcony  fifty  cents,  the  same  as  in  the  parquet  and 
first  circle;  second  circle  25  cents;  gallery  15 
cents.  "  The  stock  company,"  says  the  Advertiser, 
"  includes  of  old  acquaintances  the  Gilberts, 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Johnson,  Donaldson,  Flowe,  (who 
played  at  this  theatre  the  first  season,)  and  Geo. 
Andrews,  the  Yorkshireman  of  the  old  Tremont 
Theatre,  Misses  Emmons  and  Vernon,  and  Mrs. 
Abbott,  formerly  of  Boston.  The  principal 
accessions  to  the  masculine  part  of  the  company 
are  Messrs.  George  Vandenhoff  and  Pope,  who 
have  been  shining  as  "  stars"  in  California  and  at 
the  West,  the  latter  supporting  Mrs.  Julia  Dean 
Hayne.  The  other  new  claimants  for  public  favor 
will  be  Mr.  Davidge,  a  low  comedian  of  good 
reputation.  Miss  Julia  Jlanners  from  Liverpool, 
(on  whom  will  fall  the  arduous  duty  of  seeking  to 
make  good  Mrs.  John  Wood's  place  in  public 
esteem,)  and  Miss  Lizzie  Weston  Davenport,  a 
lady  of  great  personal  attractions  and  a  very 
clever  actress." 

Mr.  Thomas  Comer  remains  at  the  head  of  the 
orchestra,  which  will  be  equal  in  numbers  and 
talent  to  that  of  the  past  year,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  regular  theatre  orchestras  that  we  have  ever 
heard.  Among  the  eminent  dramatic  stars,  who 
will  appear  at  some  time  in  the  season,  are  Miss 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Miss  Heron,  Messrs.  Charles 
Matthews,  Edwin  Booth,  Forrest  and  others. 
The  Ballet  will  conmience  in  Philadelphia  next 
week,  and  come  round  to  us  in  due  time.  The 
Opera,  it  is  presumed,  will  reach  us  by  January 
or  February ;  and  while  the  Opera  or  Ballet  are 
in  Boston,  the  dramatic  company  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  will  play  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 


Mile.  Erminie  Frezzolini. 

The  first  appearance  at  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Music  of  tliis  celebrated  prima  donna, 
under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Thalberg,  Strakosch 
and  Ullman,  is  announced  for  next  Monday  eve- 
ning. We  have  not  seen  a  full  account  of  her 
career ;  but  by  way  of  contribution  to  her  "  ante- 
cedents," we  copy  several   notices  of  her   first 
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appearances  in  London,  at   Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre, during  the  operatic  season  of  1842. 

Beatrice  di  Teiula  was  revived  on  Tuesday 
evening,  for  the  debut  of  Mme.  Poggi  Frezzolini, 
a  lady  whose  success  in  the  principal  theatres  of 
Italy  has  been  most  triumphant,  and  whose  fame 
has  long  preceded  her.         *         #         * 

Mme.  Frezzolini's  performance  was  most  une- 
quivocally successful,  though  the  effort  of  Tues- 
day night  was  by  no  means  a  fair  test  of  her 
ability  ;  for,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  opera, 
she  was  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of 
her  situation ;  and  if  she  won  upon  her  auditors 
by  that  very  unusual  attribute  of  persons  accus- 
tomed to  such  trying  public  demonstrations,  she 
certainly  left  much  of  her  merit  yet  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Mme.  F.  is  of  a  jnire  and  perfect  school 
— she  possesses  a  sweet  high  soprano  voice,  of 
extensive  compass  and  unbroken  register — her 
intonation  is  scrupulously  correct,  and  her  articu- 
lation distinct  and  finished.  She  may  not  be 
classed  as  a  Horid  singer,  for  her  organ  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  agile ;  and  this,  to  our  fancy, 
is  a  recommendation  rather  than  a  drawback;  the 
brilliant  singers  who  have  lately  reigned  supreme 
amongst  us  having  carried  that  art  as  far  as  it 
could  go,  and,  we  opine,  much  beyond  what  is 
rational  or  even  pleasing.  Hence  we  imagine, 
when  this  new  candidate  for  public  favor  shall 
come  to  be  better  known  and  appreciated,  her 
pure  and  impassioned  style  may  work  some  con- 
siderable reform  in  our  present  somewhat  vitiated 
public  taste.  Mme.  Frezzolini  has  a  fine  person 
and  expressive  countenance,  and  her  action, 
though  perhaps  a  little  too  redundant,  is  gi'aceful, 
and  illustrative  of  the  character  she  represents, 
and  the  situations  into  which  it  is  thrown.  Her 
latter  scenes  were  most  effective,  and  worthy  of 
the  encouraging  applause  she  received — she  was 
called  for  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera.  W'e 
think  we  may  safely  augur  for  her  a  distinguished 
popularity ;  and  for  the  theatre,  success  and  profit 
from  her  exertions. — Mus.  World,  April  28,  1842. 

Mme.  Frezzolini,  by  her  excellent  pei-foi-mance 
of  Tuesday  evening,  has  fully  confirmed  the  pre- 
vious favorable  impression  she  had  created ;  her 
singing  throughout  was  irreproachable,  and  her 
acting  of  the  most  impressive  description.  Her 
voice,  which  is  perfect  both  in  intonation  and 
register,  seems  to  be  entirely  at  her  disposal ;  and 
she  has  acquired  the  happy  wisdom  to  choose 
rightly  where  she  should  be  florid,  where  decla- 
matory, and  where  pathetic,  each  of  which  she 
gives  us  by  turns,  with  a  freshness  of  organ  and 
feeling  truly  captivating. — Ibid.  jSlirij  12. 

The  seducingly  mellow  flavor  of  a  ripe  peach 
wins  the  taste  back  to  pure  and  simple  nature. 
— The  performance  of  Mme.  Frezzolini  in  Anna 
Bnlena  on  Saturday  and  'I'uesday  last,  has  had  a 
similar  effect — the  less  ornate,  and  as-we  think, 
preferable  modern  style  of  Italian  vocalization  of 
which  this  artiste  is  so  admirable  a  specimen,  was 
completely  triumphant  over  two  of  the  most  bril- 
liant audiences  of  the  season  ;  and  Mme.  Frezzo- 
lini may  at  last  congratulate  herself  on  having 
made  an  impression  on  the  English  public  which 
cannot  be  easily  efl'aced. 

Anna  Bolemi^  is  one  of  the  happiest,  perhaps 
the  best,  of  Donizetti's  numerous  efforts ;  and  the 
performance  of  Mme.  Frezzolini  in  the  heroine, 
gave  to  it  a  spring,  freshness,  and  second  youth — 
her  acting  was  full  of  intelligence,  and  her  sinn-- 
ing  most  eloquent,  touching  and  impressive. — 
Rubini  sustained  his  old  and  favorite  part  with 
his  accustomed  winning  ability  and  efiect,  and 
Lablache  personated  the  royal  wife  epicure  with 
surprising  truthfulness  and  potentiality.  —  Ibid. 
July  14. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Mme.  Frezzolini  took 
her  leave  of  an  English  audience  in  the  role  of 
Anna  Bolena,  and  has  certainly  left  an  impres- 
sion of  her  talent,  which  will  not  be  eH:aced  ; — 
save  that  she  labors  too  obviously  in  her  j^erfbrm- 
ance,  and  is  apt  to  overstrain  her  beautiful  and 
deli(.'ate  voice,  we  think  her  entitled  to  higher 
praise  than  any  vocalist  who  has  been  introduced 
to  the  English  public  during  the  present  and  sev- 
eral past  seasons. — Ibid.  July  21. 


Mario,  Guasco,  Persiani  were,  to  use  a  hospital 
phrase,  all  down  together.  Whether  they  or  any 
of  them  suffered  from  the  FrezzoUnian  fever,  we 
know  not,  but  at  last,  Beatrice  di  Tenda  was  an- 
nounced, and  Mme.  Poggi  (for  that  is  Frezzolini's 
real  appellation)  appeared.  Again  a  bepuHed 
continental  reputation  proved  injurious.  Ferrara, 
Pisa,  Bologna,  Turin,  Milan,  Vienna,  and  Heaven 
knows  how  many  other  places,  had  been  galvan- 
iezd  by  the  illustrious  soprano,  but  she  did  not 
electrify  London.  With  a  voice  as  light,  or 
nearly  as  light  as  Sontag's,  she  attempted  the 
triumphs  of  "Grisi,  and  took  little  by  the  motion. 
— London  pajier.  Aug.  25. 

The  Evening  Post  has  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Ullman  respecting  the  paragraph 
about  Mme.  (or  Mile.?)  Frezzolini  which  we 
copied  last  week  from  the  London  Athenaum. 
Mr.  U.  writes : 

You  will  have  full  opportunity  to  hear  Frezzo- 
lini, whom  I  present  as  a  star  inferior  to  none 
and  superior  to  nearly  all  that  have  appeared  on 
this  continent.  Please  not  to  forget  that  I  brought 
here  Sontag  and  Lagrange,  and  be  sure  that  1 
possess  sufficient  amour  propre  not  to  engage,  at 
a  larwe  salary,  an  artist  who  could  not  rank  as 
high  as  these  two  great  singers. 

The  musical  critic  of  the  Athencevm  is  Mr. 
Chorley.  who  took  considerable  pains  to  get  Mme. 
Caradori  engaged  by  me.  This  did  not  suit  my 
purpose,  and  1  believe  this  article  was  dictated 
by  some  petty  malice. 

We  doubt  not  the  American  audiences  will 
judge  for  themselves,  without  much  regard  to  the 
age.  past  fame  or  antecedents  of  the  singer ;  and, 
if  they  like  her,  will  be  quite  glad  to  find  Mr. 
Ullman 's  second  thought  the  best,  although  he 
did  much  depreciate  the  Frezzolini  in  the  circu- 
lar with  which  he  heralded  his  importation  of 
Lagrange. 

We  accidentally  omitted,  in  several  late  numbers, 
to  crerlit  the  transbition  of  Ferdinand  Killer's 
admirable  letters  about  the  Festival  at  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  to  the  London  Musical  World. . . .  A  letter  from 
London,  fiom  our  old  correspondent  "Trovator,"  has 
reached  us  just  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number; 
it  shall  appear  next  week. . .  .The  Promenade  Con- 
certs at  the  Boston  Music  Hal!  are  to  wind  up  to- 
night with  a  monster  concert  by  all  the  six  bands 
combined,  for  ihe  benefit  of  the  manai.'enient.  If  one 
brass  band.  Mowing  its  fortissimo  in  that  hall,  is 
enoujth  to  take  your  head  off,  what  will  six  do?  Wow 
it  on  again,  to  the  tune  of  "Chaos  come  again"? 
. . .  .The  good  people  of  Salem  have  opened  a  sub- 
scription  for  Promenade  Concerts,  to  be  given  by 

Gilmore's  Brass  Band Signorina  Carolina  Fek- 

RARi,  a  young  Milanese  lady  of  eighteen,  has  written 
both  the  words  and  music  of  an  ojjcra  soon  to  he 
produced  at  La  Scula. . .  .Dr.  Herrman  Zopff,  who 
has  fnrni.-hed  us  the  interesting  articles  on  Weber 
aiul  Mi'iidflssohn,  is  the  fnuiider  and  head  of  the 
so-called  "Opera  Academy"  in  Berlin.  He  is  a 
native  of  Glagan  in  Silesia,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pupils  of  Har.x,  and  the  author  of  an  opera, 
"  Mahomet,"  which  has  been  highly  praised  by  LiszT 
and  others  of  the  New  School  tendency.  Articles 
in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  pajiers  and  in  the  Westmins- 
ter Review  speak  warmly  of  his  talent  as  a  musician 
and  composer.     He  is  certainly  a  thinker. 

Mr.  Ullman  has  out  a  new  batch  of  cards  in  the 
New  York  papers.  M.  Hogers  ami  Herr  Fokmes 
will  arrive  during  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  The 
opera  for  Frezzolini's  debut  on  Monday  will  be 
Ln  Sonnanibula,  in  which  Sig  Labocetfa  and  Sig. 
Gassier  are  to  appear.     Kothiug  farther  yet  trans- 


pires about  the  proposed  grand  union There  is 

warm  controversy  between  certain  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  papers,  as  to  which  city  best  supports 
the  Opera,  and  which  Academy  pays.  The  Ballelin 
states  that  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  since  its  open- 
ing last  February,  has  been  used  about  sixty  times 
for  opera,  more  than  sixty  times  for  promenade  con- 
certs, and  several  times  for  balls,  and  that  the  mana- 
ger has  made  money  by  all  these ;  whereas  the  New 
York  Academy  In  the  same  period  has  been  used 
but  twelve  times  for  opera,  six  times  for  promenade 
concerts,  two  or  three  times  for  balls,  and  uniformly 
with  a  loss  of  money.  The  last  of  the  promenade 
concerts  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  (they  have 
had  an  orchestra,  led  by  Bergmann,  not  a  brass 
band!)  took  place  this  week,  with  a  crowded  aud- 
ience. 

Thaleerg  announces  three  concerts  at  Niblo's 
Saloon,  to  take  place  early  this  month.  Will  he 
report  progress  on  the  banjo  ?  Will  he  give  practi- 
cal evidence  of  his  proficiency  ?  or  is  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  this  new  luxury  of  "  High  Art"  reserved  for 

the    Parisians'? Parodi   is   at   Bolton,   Lake 

George,   which   is   like    "  her   Como,"  so  she  says. 

They  have  "  Parodi  soup"  at  the  hotel  there 

Mr.  F.  F.  Mueller,  our  Handel  and  Haydn  organ- 
ist for  many  years,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Sprague's  church  in  Albany,  at  $1,200  per  annum, 
(said  to  be  the  largest  salary  received  by  any  organ- 
ist in   the  United   States).     That  society  pay  about 

the  same  sum  for  singers The   organ  at  St. 

Paul's,  Albany,  to  which  Mr.  Geo.  Wm.  Wakren 
returns,  has  been  rebuilt  by  Wm.  A.  Johnson,  of 
Westfield,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  two-bank  organs 
in  the  country,  containing  thirty  seven  stops,  fifteen 
of  which  are  new,  with  a  superb  pedal  bass.  Mr. 
Warren's  piano  and  singing  classes  begin  a  new 
term  on  the  21st. 

The  "  Sanctus,"  which  is  the  last  new  book  of 
Psalmody  upon  our  table,  compiled  and  in  large 
part  composed  by  Edward  Hamilton,  of  Worces- 
ter, and  published  by  Phillips  &  Sampson,  of  this 
city,  should  be  the  paragon  of  musical  perfection,  if 
it  fulfil  the  half  of  what  is  set  forth  as  the  aim  of  the 
composer  in  a  Worcester  review  of  the  work,  which 
is  :  "  That  the  music  should  be  original,  without  odd 
conceits  and  what  may  bo  called  cheap  surprises.  The 
aim  of  the  composer  has  been,  as  we  infer  from  his 
productions,  that  they  should  be  simple  and  easy 
without  puerility ;  rich  in  harmony,  without  chro- 
matic redundance;  graceful  in  melody,  without  sen- 
timentality ;  strong,  without  angularity  or  rough- 
ness ;  and,  in  respect  to  rhythm,  dignified  without 
dullness,  and  sprightly  without  frivolity."  Certainly 
we  have  not  seen  a  better  description  of  what  a  good 
psalm  tune  should  be  and  should  not  be. 

Boger,  the  tenor,  has  returned  to  Paris  from 
Hamburg,  where  he  appeared  as  George  Brown  in 
La  Dame  Blanches.  Kaoul  (Huguenots),  Fra  Diavolo, 
Eleazar  fia  ./uii'c),  and  Masaniello.  These  operas 
were  all  given  in  the  German  language,  in  which  M. 
Roger,  an  immense  favorite  with  the  Germans,  is  a 
proficient.  Mme.  Lagrange,  too,  can  sing  in  Ger- 
man, and  Formes  is  a  German  ;  so  that  the  new 
opera  company  of  the  New  York  Academy  will  not 
lack  principal  singers  enough  to  give  Fidelia,  and 
other  German  operas,  should  they  be  disposed  to  do 
so  good  a  thing. . .  .The  new  Vocal  Association  in 
London,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Benedict,  and 
numbering  some  three  hundred  singers,  gave  their 
third  concert  at  the  Sydenham  Palace  last  month. 
They  were  assisted  by  the  band  of  the  Cry.stal  Palace 
Company,  and  all  the  music  was  selected  from  the 
works  of  Mcudelssnlm,  including  four  of  the  Part- 
songs,  the  finale  to  Loretiy,  the  "  Walpurpis  Night," 
the  Symphony  in  A  major  ("Italian"),  the  Concerto 
in  G  minor,  (played  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,) 
and  the  "  Wedding  March." 
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Some  anonymous  scribbler  sends  us  the  following; 
it  is  villainous  metre,  but  good  meat ; 

After  reading  "  Satteron  the  Music  of  the  Future." 
Young  Germany,  buoyant  and  hopeful,  but  erring, 

For  excessive  originals  set  up  a  claim, 
And  scorn  to  be  hampered,  much  rather  preferring 

Eccentricity  to  a  conventional  fame. 
Thus  to  set  rules  and  nature  a  wholesale  defiance 

Is  a  musical  whim  it  were  pity  to  spoil ; 
But  who  model  from  nothing,  in  art  or  in  science. 

Seldom  fail  to  find  nothing  the  fruit  of  their  toil ! 

When  Brignoli    was  singing  in  Philadelphia,  a 
poet  in  the  corner  of  the  Citi/  Item  gave  utterance  to 
his  ecstatic  torments  in  the  following 
LINES  TO  BRIGNOLI, 
t^jon  his  singhig  in  the  opera  of  "  Masaniello" 

BY   T.    H.    UNDER. 

A  voice  in  the  Opera  House, 

On  the  stage  and  under  the  Hall ! 

He  is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  me, 

A  passionate  ballad,  gallant  and  gay, 

A  martial  song  like  a  trumpet's  call ! 

SinginG;  aloud  in  the  morning  of  life. 

Or,  rather  an  evening  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 

Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array. 

Ready  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand, 

March  with  banner,  and  bngle  and  fife 

To  the  death,  for  their  native  land. 

Brignoli,  with  his  exquisite  face. 

And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunny  sky, 

And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  April  green 

Brignoli  in  the  light  of  his  youth  and  his  grace. 

Singing  a  Barcarole,  and  a  duet  of  Liberty, 

Singing  How  brightly  breaks  the  Morning, 

Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  chorus  so  languid  and  base, 

For  a  chorus  so  cold  and  so  very  unadorning. 

Silence,  beautiful  voice  ! 

B  '  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 

"With  a  joy  in  which  I  cannot  rejoice, 

A  glory  I  shall  not  find. 

Still !  I  will  hear  you  no  more, 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me  a  choice, 

But  to  move  to  the  stage  and  fall  before 

Not  him,  who  is  not  an  idol  of  mine, 

Not  him,  not  him,  but  a  voice ! 

The  Athenceum  speaks  thus  of  the  service  music  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor : 

What  visitor  is  there  that  can  enter  St.  George's 
Chapel,  at  Windsor,  without  a  tolerably  vigorous 
anathema  against  the  smoke-colored  window,  In 
which  gla.ss  was  dulled,  and  old  tracery  lorn  down, 
in  order  that  an  oil  picture,  by  good  President  West, 
who  was  only  a  rf/scolorist,  might  he  counterfeited  as 
closely  as  |iossible.  A  late  experience  of  Sunday 
music  there,  suL'irests  to  us  that  reform  in  more  arts 
than  OTie  is  wanted  lo  make  the  solemnity  of  Eng- 
land's Palace-chapel  what  it  should  be.  The  service 
mu'iic,  ihougli  carefully  performed,  and  with  suffi- 
cient force,  was  as  rococo,  withont  being  as  reveren- 
tial, as  the  anthems  o'  F/oriinel  Greene,  with  their 
quaverings  and  their  proarressions a//a  Rosalia,  belong- 
ing to  the  time  of  decadence  for  cathedral  writing. 
Rejjarding  this,  however,  we  might  have  been  silent, 
had  not  a  more  signal  instance  of  false  taste  accom- 
panied it, — in  the  shape  of  a  performance  of  the 
andante  to  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  D,  cm  short ; 
— whether  short  or  long,  inadmissible,  puerile,  and 
ineffective  as  a  movement  for  the  ornan.  The  vol- 
untary was  as  objectionable  as  the  displays  of  opera 
music,  with  which  the  ear  of  the  Italian  traveller  is 
treated  on  the  organ  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  or  the 
four  organs  in  St.  Antony's,  at  Padua, — or  the  fine 
instrument  at  Como.  (exiiibitions  over  which  Ens- 
lish  tourists  have  been  used  to  make  themselves  con- 
temptuously merry), — in  its  way  a  piece  of  discord 
as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  the  West  window. 

Herr  Seisselberg  is  the  name  of  a  new  German 
basso  proforido,  said  to  have  a  stupendously  deep 
voice,  who  has  made  his  appearance  at  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Paris  in  Le  Propliete. ..  .Herr  Tahburt 
of  Berlin,  has  composed  a  new  opera  on  the  subject 
of  "  IVlacbeth,"  for  the  Royal  Opera  house.  The 
Athenceum  says  there  is  an  older  German  "  Macbeth  " 
by  M  CiiELAKD,  too  much  forgotten,  though  it  is 
an  opera,  the  care,  cleverness  and  combination  of 


which  should  have  kept  it  alive. ..  .The  same  journal 
has  the  following: 

The  death  of  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  son  to 
Marshal  Ney,  cliiims  a  word  of  announcement  here 
because  of  the  leading  position  held  by  him  dnrine 
the  later  years  of  his  life  in  the  musical  world  of 
Paris.  As  an  amateur,  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa 
stood  first  in  a  circle  rather  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  it  comprised  such  an  iidniiralile  tenor  sin^-cr  of 
the  first  class  as  Prince  Belgiojoso, — on  the  right  of 
his  accomplishment  as  a  composer.  Two  operettas 
by  him,  Le  Cent  Suisse  and  Yeoiinc,  were  produced 
at  the  Opera  Comiqne  without  discredit  to  his  repu- 
tation. The  concerts  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music 
of  the  ancient  school,  which  were  got  up  under  his 
superintendence,  were  during  many  seasons  the  rage 
in  Paris. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  learning  that  the  elder 
Lablache  was  ordered,  on  account  of  his  health, 
not  to  think  of  again  appearing  on  the  stage,  has  sent 
to  the  great  artist  his  nomination  to  the  dignity  of 
"  His  M.ijesty's  sinser,"  accompanied  with  a  gold 
medal  enriched  wiih  diamonds,  hearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, ^' Pour  distinction ;"  the  medal  to  be  suspended 
from  the  neck  by  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Andrew.  M.  Lablache  (says  the  London  Chronicle 
of  Aug.  10)  is  so  much  improved  in  health  that  we 
understand  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  he  will  return 
to  the  Italian  opera  during  the  approaching  season  in 

Paris Mile.  Piccolojiini,  it  is  said,  is  about  to 

marry    Lord    Ward,    the    owner    of    the    Covent 

Garden,  and   other  theatres  in   London Prof 

FisCHHOFF,  formerly  director  of  the  Conservatorium 
of  Vienna,  died  in  that  city  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, lie  has  left  behind  him  a  rare  and  valuable 
collection  of  MSS.,  and  scores  of  celebrated  masters, 
which  date  from  a  very  early  period.  He  had  suf- 
fered much  for  many  years,  and  died  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-three. . .  .Herr  Anton  ScitMiTT,  a  well- 
known  literary  celebrity  in  the  German  reading 
world,  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Salzburg,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-one.  He  was  the  custos  of 
the  imperial  library  in  Vienna.  His  life  of  "  Hof- 
haimer,"  a  musician  of  Salzburg,  who  was  born  in 
1459,  is  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  popular  of 
his  biographical  works. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Gossip  of  the  Conti- 
nent.—  Meyerbeer  has  returned  to  Paris,  and  of 
cour.se  the  ever-to-he-produced  Africaine  is  spoken  of, 
the  Mrs.  Harris  of  the  Parisian  musical  world.  The 
Italian  journals  announce  the  production  of  a  new 
composer,  Signor  Sorrao,  a  pupil  of  Mercadante. 
The  opera  is  called  Pergotese,  and  was  brought  out 
with  "  great  success  "  at  the  Fondo,  of  Naples.  Now 
is  the  time  for  singers  and  composers;  never  were 
they  better  paid  or  more  appreciated.  Verdi  can 
get  almost  as  much  money  as  he  likes  for  a  new 
opera,  and  we  have  agents  in  Paris  looking  out  for 
lady  and  gentlemen  singers,  who  may  almost  choose 
their  theatre,  if  possessing  the  shadow  of  a  name- 
America  threatens  to  become  a  profitable  market  for 
the  sellers  of  sweet  sounds.  In  a  brief  space  of  time 
there  will  be  three  or  four  lari,'e  theatres  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  permanently  demanding  vocalists  who 
can  sing  Italian  operas.  Mme.  Frezzolini  is  already 
engaged  ;  Mme.  Bori^hi-Mamo  has  more  than  one 
offer.  I  met  an  American  a;;ent  the  other  day  who 
said,  speaking  of  the  lyrical  demands  of  this  coun- 
try, "  If  the  article  can  be  found,  sir,  we  have  a  large 
musical-consuming  public,  ready  to  pay  their  money." 


Jtdu^riis^nt^nls. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

TIIK  Fifth  Term  of  the  lloston  Mupk-  School  will  rommence 
on  Monday,  the  5fh  of  October  nexf.,  at  Mercanrile  fJall. 
iDsr.ruetinu  will  be  given  in  the  following  deparrnienfs : — 
S.vftem  of  Nota'iou,  Ilarninny,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  b'oriji  and  Ir.strumeutati-in, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorua  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  ®25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  P  Baker.  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
HoMEE,  J.  C  D  pAftKER,  and  William  Schultze 
For  particulars,  address  B  P.  Baker,  No  4  Itowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Suc'y  of  the  Corporation. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION, 

—  BV — 

DR.  GUSTAV  SCHILLING. 

CARD. 

One  of  the  first  Pcientific  musicians  of  Europe,  and  decidedly 
the  ablest  and  most  thorough  teacher  of  munic,  Dr  Guetuvus 
Schilling,  author  of  a  number  of  most  superior  didactic  and 
other  musical  works,  has  arrived  here  to  establish  in  the 
United  States  a  Public  Academy  of  Music,  similar  to  the  Con- 
Bervatoires  of  I-lurope,  I  am  anxious  to  recommend  him  most 
urgently  to  all  those  who  seek  higher  perfection  in  the  Fcience 
of  music.  S.  TUALBEaa. 

New  York,  1857. 

Before  realizing  my  project  (alreadv  announced  in  American 
Mu-ic  Journa-ls)  of  a  Musical  OonPerviitnry,  I  piopose  to  give 
ppeci.il  instruction  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of  be- 
cotiiing  acci'Diplished  arti-ts  or  competent  tenchers.  Instruc- 
tion will  be  imparted  in  the  following  branches",  viz  :  — 

1st — Piano-torte,  Organ,  Singing,  (to  iut;lude  hereafter,  also, 
every  other  instrument) 

2d — The  general  science  of  Musif — Harmony.  Conipnsition, 
Structure  or  Form,  Theory  of  Instruments,  Ini^trumentation, 
History,  Esthetics,  Acoustics,  Uidactics. 

In  the  former  of  tht^':e  di'partments  instruction  will  be  im- 
parted to  each  pupil  indiviilually  ;  in  the  latter  several  pupils 
can  participjitf  jointly.  All  these  subject-^  of  study  will  follnW 
in  regular  cnurse,e;ich  pnpil  receiving  in.-tru'-titm  daily.  Any 
person,  howKVLT,  may  devote  himself  either  to  oue  or  several 
of  the  branches,  at  pleasure. 

I  also  propohc  to  perfect  amateurs  in  either  one  of  the  above 
studies. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

DB.  G.  SCHILLIISra, 

179  West  lofh  Streer,  New  York, 
Or,  care  of  Mr.  C.  HAKTMANN,  44  Franklin  St. 

AUGUST    HAMANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  M^-ssrs.  Pus.'^ell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  283  Washington  Street. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

AT  THEIK 

New  and  Capacious  Music  Store, 

No.  277  WASHINGTON  ST., 

Would  call  the  a'tention  of  tbc  Mu^irnl   Public  to  their  large 
and  constantly  increa'-ing  Stor-k  of 

AMERICAN     AND     FOREIGN 

SHEET  MUSIC  and  ITIUSIC  BOOKS, 

AND    AN 

U-NSTTRPASSED  ASSORTMENT 

— OF — 

Pianos  and  Felodeons  for  Sale  and  to  Let. 


The  recent  publications  of  0-  D.  &  Co.  comprise, 

VERDI'S  CELEBRATED  OPERA  OF  IL  TROVATORE,  with 
Italinn  and  English  wt)rds.     Price  S3- 

BACH'S  43  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES.    Vol    L    Price  S3. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  Op  SACRED  MUSIC: 
pnmpri.«ing  Themes  fiom  the  Works  of  Beetboven,  H^ydn, 
Mozart,  and  other  eminent  <^ompo.ccrs  ;  and  Original  Tunes, 
Chants  and  Anthems  The  whole  h;irmonizfd  in  Pmr  parf, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  th**  Orgm  By  E  Ives,  .Ir  , 
W.  Alpers  ar.d  H.  C.  Timm.  New  Edition,  Kevisjed  and 
Enlarged.     Price  ^l. 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUM  :  A  Collection  of  Music  in  Parts, 
for  Ladip*''  voices  intpndfd  particularly  for  Seminaries, 
High  Schools,  Musical  Classes  and  the  Social  Circle.  Price 
67  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  WREATHr  A  CoUecMon  of  Songs,  compris- 
ing  the  beau'ies  of  Enclish,  German.  French  and  Italian 
melody  i  with  Englisih  words,  by  Percival,  McLeod  and 
others.    Edited  by  E.  IvEs,  Jr.     Price  3P1 

MUSICAL  RECKEATTON?=:  OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY. 
A  Cntlpction  of  Twn-Part  Songs,  consifJ'ing  mostly  of  Ele- 
gant Extracts  from  the  Works  "f  Etninent  Ompooers.  with 
English  words,  writtpn  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  in- 
tj-n-led  fo  be  sung  by  One  or  Fifty  voices.  By  E.  Ives,  Jr. 
Price  50  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  SPELLING  ROOK  :  A  New  Method  of  In- 
struction in  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  tojrethtT  with  a  Choice 
Series  of  Musical  Recreations.     Price  75  cents. 

IN  PRESS  :  A  Urgp  number  and  variety  of  Valuable  Works, 
the  names  and  general  features  of  which  will  soon  be  made 
public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  Sl  CO- 

MtrSlC  PUBLTSHERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PIANO-FOItTES  &  MELODEONS, 
277  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ATHEN^UM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exbihitinn  will  open  WEDNESD  \Y,  July  15, 
wi'h  a  new  collecrion  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found. 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White;  additional  pictures  by  Allston  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PRES^IUfill  PIAfJO-FOBTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  receiTed  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 


FROM   THE 
FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEnAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER-  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SA"WING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Americas  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  wag  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furrjished  19,000 
PIA  NOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STRKET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

0  3El.Grja.3Xr    IB  TT  I  Xj  X3  E!  3Fa. , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

JS.     3B.     ^.^Si-IjXj, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. ...  School  Street,  Bo.ston. 

H3E;  ^5757"  S»' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washinjfton  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

G.    ANBILt    So    CO., 

Depot   of    Foreign    and   American   Music, 

1104  CUESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  .1.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publishfr  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Ilaydii's  ami  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway^  N.Y. 

To  Claoral  Sf^cietks  aiad  Clioirs, 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3.  contains  a  list,  of  Music 
for  the  u^'e  of  Choral  Societiep,  Chunb  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orche.«traI  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios.  OiJes,  Cantata.';,  Fi^stival  Hymna  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  S-^.ngs,  Duets.  Trios,  Qutirtets  and 
Choru.s(-s;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  RJarrhes ;  Madripals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Yocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

NoveHo's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Snore,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Mes,<;iah, 
SFl  63;  Judas  Maccahteuri,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  ^\  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

WOVEIiliO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  di-tinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAIi  HAWD-BOOKl. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios ; 

Handel's  "Messiali,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Jndas  Maccabaeus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  Id  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

coiiLECTioiv  OF  gj:.ees. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Time.'? 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVBLLO'S    MUSIC    STORSj 
389  BroadAvay,  Neiv  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PAEKER, 

Snstiiutot  of  tfjt  piano- J^oitJ,  ©rgait  &  i^armonj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACB. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  BTo.  86  PincUliey  Street. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
EELLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOUK  STREET. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

I^TJBLISIiEE.    OF    3VLTJSIC, 

gtiiil  Btaitt  ill  ^usi^al  pltttijanilist, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTTEfES  ®F  FOKEICSN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€tarIiEr  nf  IjjB  '^yi&m  mt  Ringing, 
JOE  PRIFTIFG 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE   OEPICE   OE 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 

3SrO.    SI    SOIiOOL    STI^EET. 

C.    BKEU§IMC1, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


EDWARD    Ii.    BAIiCH,       MUSIC     AWD     JOB     PBTWTIWG    OPFTCPl. 


RUSSELL  &  EICHARDSON'S 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
AUGUST. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

TEARS  OF  I.OVE.  (F)  4 Walter  Maynard,  25 

MINNIE  BROWN,  Sung  and  Chorus  (F)  8. .  .H   P.  Danks,  25 

FLORENCE  MAY,  (E  flat)  3 E  A   Hosmer,  25 

NELLY  MAY,  (D1.3 S.  Markstein,  25 

I  MUST  COME  OUT  NEXT  SPRING,   MAMMA, 

(P)  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

MAMMA  «ON'T  LET  ME  MARRY  YET,  Comic, 

(B  fiat)  3 p„te  Morris,  25 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  (D)  3 J.  N.  Crouch,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LAUGHING  RILL  WALTZ,  (G)  3 Geo.  Bjron  Ware,  25 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  WALTZ.  (A)  4 H.  P.  Crane    25 

VALSE  CHAIIMANTE,  (E  flK()4 Sexlus  Sawtellc,  25 

LES  CLOCHES  DU  MONASTERE,  ID  flat)  4.  . .  .L.  Wely    25 
TO  THE  COTTAGE  OF  MY  MOTHEa,  No.  1,  of 

the  "  Signs  (if  I.ove,"  Vars.,  (G)4 Ch.  Grobe,  35 

EMILY  POLKA.  (F)  3 Mrs.  Wm.  Garrett,  25 

NOCTURNE.  (A  flat)  5 J.  CD.  Parker,  25 

NOCTURNE,  (E|5   A.  Loeschhorn,  36 

SPANIARD'S  SERENADE,  (E  minor)  4.  . .  .A.  Jun'^n.ann,  25 
LA  MUKTTE  DE  PORTICI,  Op.  52,  (E)  7  .  .  .S.  Thalbers    75 

THOUGHTS  OF  HOME,  Galop,  (D)  4 H.  P.  (^rane    25 

POLONAISE  BRILLANTE,  (  K  sharp)  7. . .  J.  C.  D.  P,arkerJ  60 
THE  SHEAF.    In  Six  Nos.     By  Geo.  Byron  Ware.    15c.  each. 

No.  1— L'Elisire  d'Amore,  (C)  2. 

No.  2— Flower,s  of  Spring,  (G)  2. 

No.  3— Lucrezia  Borgia,  (G)2. 

No.  4— Bells  of  the  Mona.'^tery,  {D)  2. 

No.  5—11  Trovaiore,  (D)  2. 

No.  6— La  Traviata,  (F)  2. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  vrhich  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  fij^tures.  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
rery  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

INSTKUCTOE  for  Beginners  on  the  OKGAET, 

for  the  formation  of  the  Legato  style  of  playing.    By  C.  H. 
RINK.     In  Two  Books,  each  S1.50. 

HOWE'S   NEW  AMERICAN  PIANO-FORTE  SCHOOL 

without  a  Master, 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  MELODEON  and  SERA-'" 

PHINE  without  a  Master, 50 

HOWE'S    NEW  AMERICAN  GUITAR  SCHOOL  with-  " 

out  a  Master, 50 

0=-  Abridged  editions  of  each  of  the  above  Instruction  Books 

at  26  cents  each. 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  anlysis  of  4000  celebrated  Magical 
works.  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c. — a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians— sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

KUSSELL  &  KICHARDSON, 

Publisliers,  291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

O.     Xa.     ■^TVja.TX-SXI^S     c&s    Co. 

y^^^\^  (Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins,) 

^  f<  --f-^^^'^^^   Wliolesale  k  Retail  Dealeis  in 

.€L^ "■''^  ~»^   AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  aud  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 

Kl^A-XiXjET,    ID.A."V"IS    Sz    CO- 

,.-^  ~^  MANTJF.lCTtJRERS  OP 

f^--  ~~^     Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 

■•^Ml&^'.S==s^  *"id  Square 

^  ^       "**^  J 

WITU  THEIR 
PATEN  1   SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  'WasSiingtoti  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
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(From  the  National  Era.) 
THE  "WITCH'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY   JOHN    G.    WHITTIER. 

It  "was  the  pleasant  harvest  time, 
When  cellar-bins  are  closely  stowed, 
And  garrets  bend  beneath  their  load, 

And  the  old  swallow-hannted  barns — 
Brown-^a-bled,  long,  and  full  of  seams 
Through  which  the  moted  sunlight  streams, 

And  winds  blow  freshly  in,  to  shake 
The  red  plumes  of  the  roosted  cocks. 
And  the  loose  haj'-mow's  scented  locks — 

Are  filled  with  summer's  ripened  stores. 
Its  odorous  grass  and  grained  sheaves. 
From  their  low  scaffolds  to  their  eaves. 

On  Esek  Harden's  oaken  floor, 
With  many  an  autumn  threshing  worn, 
Lay  the  heaped  ears  of  unhusked  corn. 

And  thither  came  young  men  and  maids, 
Beneath  a  moon  that,  large  and  low, 
Lit  that  sweet  eve  of  long  ago. 

They  took  their  places,  some  by  chance, 
And  others  by  a  merry  voice 
Or  sweet  smile  guided  to  their  choice. 

How  pleasantly  the  ri>ing  moon, 
Befiiveen  the  shadow  of  the  mows, 
Looked  on  them  through  the  great  elm  boughs  !- 

On  stiirdy  boyhood  sun-embrowned, 
On  girlhood  with  its  solid  curves 
Of  healthful  strength  and  painless  nerves  ! 

And  jests  went  round,  and  laughter  made 
The  house-dog  answer  with  his  howl, 
And  kept  astir  the  baru-yard  fowl ; 

And  quaint  old  songs  their  fathers  sung, 
In  Derby  dales  and  Yorkshire  moors, 
Ere  Norman  AVilliam  trod  their  shores  ; 

And  tales,  whose  merry  license  shook 
The  fat  sides  of  the  Saxon  thane. 
Forgetful  of  the  hovering  Dane  ! 

But  still  the  sweetest  voice  was  mute, 
That  river  valley  ever  heard. 
From  lip  of  maid  or  throat  of  bird  ! 

For  Mabel  Martin  sat  apart, 

And  let  the  hay-mow's  shadow  fall 
Upon  the  loveliest  face  of  all. 

She  sat  apart,  as  one  forbid, 
Who  knew  that  none  would  condescend 
To  own  the  Witch's  child  a  friend. 


The  seasons  scarce  had  gone  their  round. 
Since  curious  thousands  thronged  to  see 
Her  mother  on  the  gallows-tree  ; 

And  mocked  the  palsied  limbs  of  age, 
That  faltered  on  the  fatal  stairs. 
And  wan  lip  trembling  with  its  prayers  ! 

Few  questioned  of  the  sorrowing  child, 
Or,  when  they  saw  the  mother  die, 
Dreamed  of  the  daughter's  agony. 

They  went  up  to  their  homes  that  day, 
As  men  and  Christians  justified  : 
God  willed  it,  and  the  wretch  had  died  ! 

Dear  God  and  Father  of  us  all, 
Forgive  our  faith  in  cruel  lies, 
Forgive  the  blindness  that  denies  ! 

Forgive  Thy  creature  when  he  takes. 
For  the  all-perfect  love  Thou  art. 
Some  grim  creation  of  his  heart. 

Cast  down  our  idols,  overturn 
Our  bloody  altars  ;  let  us  see 
Thyself  in  Thy  humanity  ! 

Poor  Mabel  from  her  mother's  grave 
Crept  to  her  desolate  hearth-stone, 
And  wrestled  with  her  fate  alone; 

With  love,  and  anger,  and  despair, 
The' phantoms  of  disordered  sense, 
The  awful  doubts  of  Providence  ! 

The  school-boys  jeered  her  as  they  passed. 
And,  when  she  sought  the  house  of  prayer. 
Her  mother's  curse  pursued  her  there. 

And  still  o'er  many  a  neighboring  door 
She  saw  the  horseshoe's  curved  charm, 
To  guard  against  her  mother's  harm — 

That  mother,  poor,  and  sick  and  lame, 
Who,  daily,  by  the  old  arm-chair, 
Folded  her  withered  hands  in  prayer — 

Who  turned,  in  Salem's  dreary  jail, 
Her  worn  old  Bible  o'er  and  o'er, 
When  her  dim  eyes  could  read  no  more  ! 

Sore  tried  and  pained,  the  poor  girl  kept 
Her  faith,  and  trusted  that  her  way, 
So  dark,  would  somewhere  meet  the  day. 

And  still  her  weary  wheel  went  round 
Day  after  day,  with  no  relief; 
Small  leisure  have  the  poor  for  grief. 

So  in  the  shadow  Mabel  sits; 

Untouched  by  mirth  she  sees  and  hears. 
Her  smile  is  sadder  than  her  tears. 

But  cruel  eyes  have  found  her  out. 
And  cruel  lips  repeat  her  name, 
And  taunt  her  with  her  mother's  shame. 

She  answered  not  with  railing  words. 
But  drew  her  apron  o'er  her  face, 
And,  sobbing,  glided  from  the  place. 

And,  only  pausing  at  the  door. 

Her  sad  eyes  met  the  troubled  gaze 
Of  one  who,  in  her  better  days, 

Had  been  her  warm  and  steady  friend, 
Ere  yet  her  mother's  doom  had  made 
Even  Esek  Harden  half  afraid. 

He  felt  that  mute  appeal  of  tears, 
And,  starting,  with  an  angry  frown. 
Hushed  all  the  wicked  murmurs  down. 

"  Good  neighbors  mine,"  he  sternly  said, 
*'  This  passes  harmless  mirth  or  jest ; 
I  brook  no  insult  to  my  guest. 

"  She  is  indeed  her  mother's  child; 
But  God's  sweet  pity  ministers 
Unto  no  whiter  soul  than  hers. 

*'  Let  Goody  Martin  rest  in  peace  ; 
I  never  knew  her  harm  a  fly. 
And,  witch  or  not,  God  knows — not  I. 


"  I  know  who  swore  her  life  away  ; 
And,  as  God  lives,  I'd  not  condemn 
An  Indian  dog  on  word  of  them." 

The  broadest  lands  in  all  the  town. 
The  skill  to  guide,  the  power  to  awe, 
Were  Harden's  ;  and  his  word  was  law. 

None  dared  withstand  him  to  his  face. 
But  one  sly  maiden  spake  aside  : 
"  The  little  witch  is  evil  eyed  ! 

'•  Her  mother  only  killed  a  cow, 
Or  witched  a  churn  or  dairy  pan, 
But  she,  forsooth,  must  charm  a  man  !  " 

Poor  Mabel,  in  her  lonely  home. 
Sat  by  the  window's  narrow  pane, 
While  in  the  moonlight's  silver  rain, 

The  river,  on  its  pebbled  rim. 
Made  Music  such  as  childhood  knew  ; 
The  door-yard  tree  was  whispered  through, 

By  voices,  such  as  childhood's  ear 
Had  heard  in  moonlights  long  ago  ; 
And,  through  the  willow  boughs  below. 

She  saw  the  rippled  water  shine  ; 
Beyond,  in  waves  of  shade  and  light, 
The  hills  rolled  off  into  the  night. 

Sweet  sounds  and  pictures  mocking  so 
The  sadness  of  her  human  lot, 
She  saw  and  heard,  hut  heeded  not. 

She  strove  to  drown  her  sense  of  wrong. 
And,  in  her  old  and  simple  way. 
To  teach  her  bitter  heart  to  pray. 

Poor  child  !  the  prayer,  begun  in  faith, 
Grew  to  a  low,  despairing  cry 
Of  utter  misery  :  "  Let  me  die  ! 

*'  Oh  !  take  me  from  the  scornful  eyes, 
And  hide  me  where  the  cruel  speech 
And  mocking  finger  may  not  reach  ! 

"  I  dare  not  breathe  my  mother's  name ; 
A  daughter's  right  I  dare  not  crave, 
To  weep  above  her  unblest  grave  ! 

"  Let  me  not  live  until  my  heart, 
With  few  to  pity,  and  with  none 
To  love  me,  hardens  into  stone. 

'*  Oh  God  have  mercy  on  Thy  child, 
Whose  faith  in  Thee  grows  weak  and  small, 
And  take  me  ere  I  lose  it  all ! " 

A  shadow  on  the  moonlight  fell, 

And  murmuring  wind  and  wave  became 
A  voice  whose  burden  was  her  name. 

Had  then  God  heard  her  ?  Had  he  sent 
His  angel  down  ?  In  flesh  and  blood. 
Before  her  Esek  Harden  stood  ! 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm  : 
'*  Dear  Mabel,  this  no  more  shall  be ; 
Who  scofts  at  you,  must  scofi'at  me. 

"You  know  rough  Esek  Harden  well; 
And  if  he  seems  no  suitor  gay, 
And  if  his  hair  is  touched  with  gray, 

*'  The  maiden  grown  shall  never  find 
His  heart  less  warm  than  when  she  smiled, 
Upon  his  knees,  a  little  child  !  " 

Her  tears  of  grief  were  tears  of  joy. 
As,  folded  in  his  strong  embrace. 
She  looked  in  Esek  Harden's  face. 

*'  Oh,  truest  friend  of  all !  "  she  said, 
"  God  bless  you  for  your  kindly  thought, 
And  make  me  worthy  of  my  lot ! " 

He  led  her  through  his  dewy  fields. 

To  where  the  swinging  lanterns  glowed, 
And  through  the  doors  the  buskers  showed. 

"  Good  friends  and  neighbors  !  "  Esek  said, 
"  I'm  weary  of  this  lonely  life  ; 
In  Mabel  see  my  chosen  wife ! 
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"  She  greets  you  kindly,  one  and  all ; 
The  past  is  past,  and  all  offence 
Falls  harmless  from  her  innocence. 

"Henceforth  she  stands  no  more  alone; 
Yon  know  what  Esek  Harden  is — 
He  brooks  no  wrong  to  him  or  his." 

Now  let  the  merriest  tales  be  told, 
And  let  the  sweetest  songs  be  snng. 
That  ever  made  the  old  heart  young  ! 

For  now  the  lost  has  found  a  home  ; 
And  a  lone  hearth  shall  brighter  burn. 
As  all  its  household  joys  return  ! 

Oh,  pleasantly  the  harvest  moon, 
Between  the  shadow  of  the  inows, 
Looked  on  them  through  the  great  elm  boughs  ! 

On  Mabel's  curls  of  golden  hair, 
On  Esek's  shaggy  strength  it  fell ; 
And  the  wind  whispered,  "  It  is  well  !  " 


For  Dwisbt's  Journal  of  Music. 

My  Visit  in  the  Country. 

BY   A    CHORISTER. 

Left  our  quiet  city  one  warm,  sultry  morning 
in  August,  traveled  in  the  cars  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles,  then  took  the  stage  and  slowly  rolled  for 
eight  lazy  hours  over  hills  and  through  valleys  to 

the   snug   little   village    of  L .     The  village 

was  very  snug.  Si,"i  houses  and  a  church  com- 
prised the  centre.  The  majority  of  the  villagers 
resided  in  all  directions  from  this  common  centre, 
at  distances  of  a  mile,  mile-and-a-half  or  two 
miles  from  each  other. 

There  is  a  deal  of  romance  in  country  visits. 
One  often  sleeps  with  his  nose  scarcely  a  foot 
from  an  tmfinished  roof,  and  has  a  "  free  gratis" 
privilege  of  venting  his  spite  on  famished  bed- 
bugs during  the  spare  hours  of  night.  I  was 
once  so  troubled.  A  huge  mosquito  kept  up  a 
prolonged  hum  all  night,  as  a  sort  of  prolonged 
pedal  note  to  minor  ejaculations  of  analyzed 
harmonies  by  myself!  'J'hank  fortune,  my  uncle 
has  a  new  house,  white,  with  green  blinds.  I 
arrived  late  Saturday  night,  had  a  roni])  with 
my  black-eyed  cousins.  Flattie  and  Carrie,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times,  heard  a  learned  essay  from 
uncle's  large  experience  on  farming,  and  after  an 
evening  hymn  retired  to  rest. 

Woke  Sunday  morning  greatly  refreshed. 
Raised  the  window  and  took  a  peep  out — very 
quiet — weather  cool — the  spire  of  the  little  white 
church  pointed  up  from  behind  a  hill  a  mile  dis- 
tant Now  and  then  a  discreet  and  prudent 
farmer  slowly  entered  his  barn,  and  with  charac- 
teristic sedateness  "  did  the  chores."  Went  down 
to  breakfast.  Ah,  what  a  luxury  is  fresh  coun- 
try cream,  on  hot  "  flap-jacks,"  piled  high  on 
generous  plates.  The  girls  gave  me  a  polite  in- 
vitation to  sing  tenor  in  the  choir  that  morning, 
as  my  uncle  is  leader,  and  they  .the  principal 
sopranos  in  the  choir.  1  of  course  was  clad  of 
the  opportunity  of  being  mixed  up  with  a  genu- 
ine back-woods  "  singing  school." 

The  bell  had  nearly  ceased  tolling.  I  with 
my  cousins  sat  watching  the  people  come  in. 
The  choir  and  musicians  were  already  in  their 
places.  Some  were  whispering,  some  suckin<r 
lemons  or  eating  dill,  others,  more  mindful  than 
the  rest,  were  humming  over  the  openino-  sen- 
tence. But  the  movements  of  the  orchestra 
amused  me  the  most.  It  numbered  nine  pieces, 
viz :  three  violins,  my  uncle  leading  with  one,  a 
cracked  flute,  two  clarinets  in  C,  a  tenor  trom- 
bone, a  fagotto  and  bass  viol  !  Two  of  the  vio- 
linists and  a  clarinetist  stepped  into  a  side  closet 
to  tune  up,  and  sundry  "  quacks,"  as  Fetis  ex- 
presses it,  told  us  that  they  were  "goino-  it"  indis- 


criminately. They  soon  returned — the  former 
gentlemen  with  their  instruments  nicely  tucked 
under  theii-  arms,  the  latter  looking  very  red  in 
the  face.  The  flutist,  a  short  man  with  squint 
eyes,  made  so  by  sympathj-  with  his  instrument 
in  its  upper  octave,  was  busy  wetting  the  keys 
with  spittle  and  cleansing  the  flute  with  a  huge 
red  silk  bandanna.  The  trombone  performer,  a 
sturdy  blacksmith  with  jolly  red  cheeks,  was 
slowly  taking  out  his  lunch  fi-om  the  hell  of  his 
instrument,  at  the  same  time  maliciously  winking 
to  the  helle  of  his  heart,  a  fair-haired  damsel 
across  the  gallery.  Mr.  Fagotto,  a  tall,  lean, 
crooked-nosed  Yankee,  was  busy  making  crosses 
under  all  the  notes  in  the  opening  piece  which  he 
was  capable  of  per'brminsr.  his  scale  on  that 
noble  instrument  being  limited  to  eight  or  ten 
notes.  My  uncle  was  busy  assisting  the  bass 
viol  man  to  tune  ;  he  being  rather  deaf,  needed 
assistance. 

The  bell  ceased  tolling.  I\Iy  uncle  rose,  flour- 
ished his  bow  twice,  and  then  the  orchestra  be- 
gan the  symphony.  I  pitied  the  performer  on 
the  viol ;  being  deaf  he  was  always  behind  time  ; 
now  and  then  Mr.  Fagotto,  as  he  came  to  a 
cro.ssed  note,  gave  me  brief  e.xamples  of  the  beau- 
tics  of  a  "  reed  bass."  'T  would  have  been  more 
to  my  comfort  had  the  read  been  in  the  performer. 

Mr.  Trombone  gave  us  a  very  brilliant  per- 
formance ;  at  the  end  of  ea!'h  blast  he  would  cast 
his  eyes  beseechingly  to  his  fair-haired  friend  to 
know  if  s-Ji,e  heard  it!  The  clarinetists  gave  col- 
oring to  the  piece,  their  faces  being,  from  exer- 
tion, of  a  brilliant  red.  Mr.  Flutist,  all  alone  by 
himself  warbled  in  affecting  tremulous  8vo,  cm 
amnre.  The  violins  for  a  wonder  were  "  up  to 
the  scratch,"  and  aided  much  in  the  general 
enxemHe  of  the  performance. 

The  symphony  being  finished,  the  choir,  num- 
bering some  twenty-five,  rose  with  one  accord, 
and  then  came  the  tragedy  of  music.  Dear  me  ! 
I  was  slunnerl — not  as  Saint  Stephen  was  of  old 
— but  by  bars  of  noisy  music  !  In  my  astonish- 
ment T  forgot  to  sing  my  part ;  in  fact,  the  book 
was  upside  down,  and  I.  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find 
them,  concluded  they  were  singing  the  piece 
cnrion  fashion,  and  cpiietly  sat  down  to  hear  them 
through. 

"  Well,  nephew,"  said  my  uncle,  as  the  last 
amen  was  reluctantly  given,  "  that's  a  telling 
piece  !  " 

"  Yes,  uncle,  very  telling." 

"  Ah,  you  think  soV  "  rubbing  his  hands  in  de- 
light. "  I'm  glad  you  appreciate  it,  for  we've 
practiced  it  four  consecutive  Sabbaths  e.xpressly 
for  your  coming  !  " 

"  Indeed,  I'm  greatly  obliged.  I  plainly  see 
your  choir  is  independent."  This  remark  touched 
my  uncle.  It  was  his  favorite  hobby.  His  eyes 
sparkled,  and  taking  a  fresh  twist  of  tobacco  from 
a  large  antiquated  tortoise  box,  he  began  : 

"  My  dear  nephew,  you  are  right.  I  plainly 
see  you  have  good  judgment.  Why,  last  fall  we 
had  a  catile  show  here.  The  connnittee,  says 
they  to  me,  we  are  to  have  closing  exercises  in 
the  meeting  house,  with  remarks  from  a  crack 
orator ;  get  up  some  good  music.  Says  I,  I'm 
your  man.  We  practiced  four  weeks,  three  times 
a  week,  learned  four  pieces,  had  fresh  recruits  in 
our  orchestra — two  fiddles,  a  bugle,  an  ophicleide, 
a  fife  to  come  in  on  double  F's,  and  part  of  Tink- 
erville  Brass  Band.  Well,  the  day  came,  and 
just  as  the  e.xei'cises  were  to  begin,  in  comes  Dr. 


Pillsbury,  one  of  the  committee,  and  leader  of 
the  singing  in  Tinkerville.  Says  he,  John — ^lie 
always  calls  me  John — I've  written  an  original 
ode  to  original  music  for  this  occasion,  and  you 
will  greatly  oblige  me  by  performing  it ;  the 
parts  are  all  copied.  Sav's  I,  we'll  do  it.  You 
see,  nephew,  I  was  not  going  to  be  bluffed  down 
b}-  any  Tinkerville  musician.  Well,  we  did  sing 
it !  To  be  sure  the  choir  wavered  a  little  in  time, 
yet  every  note  was  sunfi  and  played.  After  the 
exercises,  the  Dr.  comes  to  me  ;  says  he  :  John, 
that's  the  moat  feeiinf/  performance  1  ever  heard ! " 
Poor  uncle,  he  did  not  see  the  Doctor's   sarcasm. 

After  service  the  choir  stayed  to  I'ehearsal,  as 
was  their  custom.  My  uncle,  glad  to  promulgate 
his  peculiar  views  on  music,  began  a  "  few  re- 
marks." 

'•  Fellow-singers,  you  did  remarkabl)-  well  this 
morning.  Some  of  you  did'nt  let  out  your  voice 
enough ;  always  throw  your  arms  back  and  your 
chest  out,  so  as  to  give  a  free,  unobstructed  pas- 
sage for  the  voice.  This  young  man  at  my  left  is 
my  nephew,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you  be- 
fore. He  is  from  the  city,  and  his  choir  sing 
opera  music,  written  by  crazy  foreigners.  I  think 
the  opera  music  most  blasphemous,  though  I've 
never  heard  any  of  it,  and  I  don't  wish  to.  Give 
me  the  music  of  Billings,  of  Swan,  Shaw  and 
them  fellows ;  there's  true  worship  for  you,  true 
spirit,  none  of  your  squawking  stuff !  "  Here 
Carrie  pinched  my  arm  and  whispered,  "  non- 
sense." 

"  Nephew,  I  don't  mean  no  offence,  for  you 
aint  to  blame  for  being  perverted  ;  I'm  only  ad- 
vising you  about  proper  style,  and  such  hke. 
When  you  have  led  twenty  j'ears,  as  I  have,  and 
sung  through  as  many  books,  you  will  then  begin 
to  appreciate  your  old  uncle's  remarks.  The 
choir  will  please  turn  to  the  forty-ninth  page,  first 
tune,  common  metre — one — two — begin."  At 
the  end  of  the  second  phrase  I  whispered  to 
Carrie : 

"  Your  father  is  singing  an  opera  tune  !  " 

"Are  you  in  earnest,  cousin,"  said  Carrie,  with 
a  peculiar  smile  about  her  pretty  mouth. 

"  Certainly,  he  is  singing  an  arrangement  from 
a  religious  march,  in  one  of  Gluck's  operas." 

"  Well,  nephew,"  said  uncle,  as  they  finished 
the  tune,  "  that's  prime  music — none  of  your 
new-fangled  stuff." 

"Please,  pa,"  said  Carrie,  blushing  with  em- 
barrassment, "  Cousin  says  that  is  opera  music, 
taken  from  — " 

"  No  such  thing,  'tis  the  essence  of  church 
style  ;  it  is  written  by  a  Mr.  Arr.  Gluck.  A-r-r 
means  Aaron.  Mr.  Aaron  Gluck,  a  smart  man, 
he  lives  about  fifty  miles  east." 

"  Uncle,  I  beg  pardon — '  I  mean  no  offence  " — 
but  the  tune  is  arranged  from  Gluck's  opera, 
called  '  Alceste.'  (Jluck  is  one  of  your  crazy 
forei<rners.  To  his  insanity  the  musical  world  is 
indebted  for  great  treasures  of  sweet  sounds. 
You  see  opera  music  sometimes  has  very  devo- 
tional tendencies.  Andante  passages  without 
complicated  harmonies  are  — " 

"  Humph,  I  see  what  you  are  at;  you  want  to 
argue.  The  choir  is  dispersed.  Come,  girls,  put 
on  your  things,  for  nephew  and  1  must  have  a 
'  set-to  '  when  we  get  home  !  " 


Tr.^nsmitting  Signals  by  Musical 
Sounds. — The  France  Mvsica'e  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  some  experiments  made  in  the 
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presence  of  the  Enjpei'or  of  the  French  when  at 
Plombieres,  to  test  the  efficiency  of  M.  Sudre's 
phm  for  transmitting  signal  sounds.  The  above 
named  jcjurnal  says : 

Diirinn;  the  Empei'or's  stay,  M.  Sudi'e,  the  in- 
ventor of  wliat  is  called  le'!e)jhiiiiie,  or  the  art  of 
transmitting  signals  and  phrases  by  sound,  liad 
with  his  wife  the  honor  of  exhibiting  befbi'c  His 
JJajesty.  Placing  liiniself  in  the  midiUe  of  the 
saloon,  he  annonnced  that  lie  would  witli  liis  vio- 
lin express  any  phrase  his  IMajest)'  might  please 
to  dictate  to  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
Mme.  Sudre,  who  was  seated  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  among  a  group  of  ladies,  to  say 
what  it  meant.  The  Emperor  iviimediately 
wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  words :  Le  pre- 
mier qui  fat  mi  fut  uii  miUlal  henreux,  and  M. 
Sudre  produced  a  few  sounds  from  liis  violin. 
Mme.  Sudre  immediately  rose  and  repeated  the 
phrase,  word  for  word.  Another  experiment 
was  then  made — it  consisted  in  speaking  the 
notes  instead  of  playing  them.  l"he  Emperor 
wrote,  Ploinhierea  e.tt  line  rille  charmanle  ce  soir, 
and  JM.  Sudre,  after  reading  the  phrase,  pro- 
nounced, without  any  intonation  of  voice,  certain 
notes.  j\Irae.  Sudi'e  at  once  gave  the  words  cor- 
rectly. Experiments  in  le'  e/ihonie  were  made. 
M.  Sudre's  system  reduces  the  transmission  of 
signals  to  the  three  sounds  expressed  by  the 
trumpet,  the  drum,  or  the  cannon ;  or,  in  the 
event  of  high  winds  preventing  sounds  from 
being  lieard,  to  three  signs.  The  Emperor  gave 
the  order,  '■  Construct  batteries  on  the  height," 
and  M.  Sudre  produced  three  sounds  on  the 
clarion ;  iMme.  Sudre  at  once  repeated  the 
.phrase.  Another  order  given  by  Gen.  Espin- 
asse  was  repeated  by  the  drum,  and  ti-anslated 
instantaneously  by  the  lady.  ']'he  order,  "  I^et 
the  artUlery  paralyze  the  tire  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery," was  transmitted  by  taps  on  the  table  to 
imitate  cannon,  and  was  in  like  manner  at  once 
repeated  by  Mme.  Sudre.  The  Emperor  asked 
if  proper  names  and  the  names  of  towns  could 
be  transmitted  by  the  system,  and  being  answered 
in  the  aifirmative,  wrote  the  name  of  Nabuchod- 
onosor ;  some  sounds  fi-om  the  trumpet  enabled 
Mme.  Sudre  to  repeat  the  name  aloud.  The 
Empei'or  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  what  he 
had  witnessed.  He  then  graciously  invited 
Madame  Sudre  to  sing  one  or  two  morceaux, 
after  which  his  Majesty  dismissed  her  and  her 
husband  with  marks  of  his  munilicence. 


Music  at  the  "  ART-TKEA.snRES  Exhibi- 
tion," jManchkster. — The  musical  attractions 
of  this  grand  historical  panorama  of  the  art  of 
Painting  seem  to  have  been  both  rich  and  rare, 
worthy  of  so  artistic  a  scene,  and  more  than 
worthy  of  the  crowds  who  flock  to  see  it.  The 
Atliencevm  says: 

The  music  at  Manchester  is  so  well  given  as  to 
deserve  sometliing  better  than  the  mere  suffer- 
ance of  a  yawning  and  gossiping  assemblage  of 
people  (not  audience  )  The  band  collected  by 
M.  Halle  is  a  very  good  one,  thoroughly  under 
the  control  of  its  conductor.  M.  llalle.  whom 
we  had  not  met  before  in  this  capacity,  is  efficient 
and  spirited  at  the  head  of  an  orchestra,  and 
active  in  research.  The  programme  of  the  first 
act  of  one  of  the  concerts  given  during  our  visit 
to  Manchester  will  speak  for  the  pains  and  re- 
search devoted  by  the  collection  of  musical  '-art- 
treasures."  This  ran  as  follows:  Overture,  "  Les 
Abencerrages,"  Chr-ruhivi ;  Andanle  Pastorale, 
in  G,  ft'.  Bach  ;  Finale,  from  Symphony  Op. 
Ii6,  F.  Riex  ;  Scherzo  and  Notturno,  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  MeruleUaolm ;  Overture, 
"Olympia,"  SyjO)//i/(j.  The  above  moiety  of  a 
single  concert  scheme,  every  component  item  of 
which  had  merit,  character,  and  also  popularity, 
compn'seil  more  unfamiliar  music  than  the  entire 
six  programmes  of  our  London  Philharmonic 
Concerts !  One  of  the  .specimens,  too,  was  as 
precious  of  its  kind  as  the  Memling  "  St.  Christo- 
pher," or  the  Holbein  "  Anne  of  Cleves,"  or  the 
Fiammingo    car\'ings   in   ivoiy.     This   was   the 


Andanle  by  Bach — a  prelude  to  one  of  his  Christ- 
mas anthmus,  ]irobably  never  l)efore  heard  in 
this  counti'}'.  Rarely  has  anything  more  lovely 
and  more  interesting  been  jiroduced  than  this 
movement,  wliicli  is  a  Siciliana,  about  douljle  the 
length  of  Handel's  "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  and 
resembling  it  in  (diaracter  as  closely  as  the  diver- 
sities of  humor  in  the  two  masters  rendered  pos- 
sible. It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  note  how,  as 
in  Painting,  certain  heraldic  and  ecclesiastical 
colors  have,  by  frequent  use,  been  made  symboli- 
cal, authoritative,  and  traditional; — so,  in  Mn.sic, 
one  tempo,  one  style,  were  during  a  long  period 
accepted  as  canonical  for  certain  subjects;  and 
not  merely  in  the  ease  of  dance-measures,  the 
formality  of  which  is  inexorable  and  ine\'itable. 
We  caunot  recall  one  Pastoral  in  common  tempo 
earlier  in  date  than  Beethoven's  Symphony. 
Here,  then — to  return — is  an  art-treasure  "  of 
purest  ray  serene,"  wdiicli  passed  unnoticed, 
owing  to  the  prostrated  state  of  mind  and  body 
into  which  picture-gazing  had  subdued  those  who 
"  sat  under  it."  The  organ  in  the  exhibition, 
which  is  the  work  of  Manchester  builders,  seems 
to  be  a  fine  and  powerful  instrument,  having 
something  of  the  French  ipialiiy  of  tone. 

Opera  in  Kew  York— What  the  Critics  say  of 
the  New  Singers. 

The  Operatic  campaign  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Ull- 
MAN  and  Steakosch,  opened  on  Monday 
evening  with  the  well-known  Sonnamhula.  Three 
singers,  of  considerable  distinction  in  Europe, 
made  their  first  appearance,  besides  a  new  con- 
ductor. There  was  a  large  and  eager  audience, 
in  wlii(di  the  friends  of  both  the  rival  operatic 
enterprises  were  well  represented.  Vieuxtemps 
was  there,  the  violinist,  who  had  just  arrived, 
and  there  too  sat  the  queens  of  other  recent 
opera  troupes,  Mmes.  L.\grange,  D'Angki  and 
Vestvali.  Boquets  and  other  tokens  of  enthu- 
siasm were  plenty.  A  pretty  accurate  idea,  we 
fancy,  of  the  qualities  and  merits  of  the  artists, 
and  of  the  probability  that  they  will  take  a  deep 
hold  on  our  opera-loving  public,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  reports  of  some  of  the  more  earnest  and 
discriminating  critics,  from  which  we  ap|iend  lib- 
eral extracts. 

(From  the  Tribuiif?.) 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about  the  failure 
of  Madame  Frezzolini's  powers,  that  we  were 
]irepared  to  hear  nothing  but  a  wreck  of  a  voice. 
'J'he  result  was,  however,  better  than  we  expected. 
Madame  Frezzolini's  voice  is  not  fresh;  it  has 
been  injured,  along  vi'itli  many  others,  in  the  ultra 
declamatory  school  which  has  grown  up  within 
the  last  few  years,  but  still  there  is  enough  letl;  to 
show  that  she  is  a  great  artist.  As  we  have  to 
deal  with  inexorable  facts,  we  must  say  that  we 
did  not  hear  one  full,  voluminous,  luscious  note, 
surcharged  with  lyrical  passion,  frenzied  with 
beauty;  but  we  noted  great  delicacy,  refined 
intensity,  and  pathos  within  a  quiet  sphere.  In 
the  first  solo,  tlie  clear,  nice  delivery  of  the 
recitative  at  once  indicated  the  exquisitely-trained 
artist.  The  slow  mo\'ement  was  elegantly  ren- 
dered, but  the  fast  not  so  well — a  certain  rapid 
descent  of  notes  in  one  place  not  being  quite 
accurate.  The  duet  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
placed  Madame  Frezzolini  higher  in  the  esteem 
of  the  audience.  I'hc  duet  in  the  chamber  scene, 
being  a  subdued  expression,  was  thoroughly  well 
rendered.  The  concerted  piece  which  followed 
was  tearfully  beautiful,  but  deficient  in  abandon- 
ment in  the  slow  movements.  The  finale  in  action 
demands  the  utmost  physical  prowess  and  pas- 
sionate vehemence,  and  these  were  wanting. 
Indeed,  the  refined,  ladylike  characteristics  of 
Madame  Frezzolini  were  never  laid  aside  for  any 
ultradiearty,  buxom,  rural  breadth  of  grief  or  joy, 
such  as  Amina — a  passi(mate  peasant — may  be 
suppo.sed  to  liave ;  though  an  under-current  of 
sympathy  lay  in  her  musical  tone  and  stylo.     The 


final  slow  movement — given  in  the  ilreamy  haze 
of  somnambulism,  when  the  soul  n^fuses  clear 
converse  with  the  outward  world — was  quite 
within  the  range  of  her  power;  but  the  transition 
to  the  ecstatic  finale  showed  the  old  want.  In  a 
word,  Madame  Frezzolini  has  come  a  few  years 
too  late  to  this  country  to  do  herself  full  justice. 
A  nation,  whose  heart  and  head  are  young, 
requires,  more  than  does  Europe,  fresh  voices  as 
the  symbol  of  youth  and  love.  There,  hierarchi- 
cal respectabilities,  and  old  memories  and  antece- 
dents, may  cause  an  ai'tist  whose  bloom  is  impaired 
to  be  alfectionately  considered,  but  here  not.  We 
think  it  ])robable  that,  considering  how  well 
Madame  Frezzolini  was  received  last  night,  she 
may  have  a  hold  on  the  admiration  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  musically-cultivated  opera-goers. 
In  person,  Madame  Frezzolini  is  attractive ;  a 
fine  Roman  face,  well-ilelineated  figure,  good 
carriage,  and  a  rlifttinr/ue'  style.  It  is  well  to  hear 
such  artists  in  Bellini's  lovely  music  ;  for  the  later 
singers  seem  to  be  losing  the  gradations  of  grace 
and  agility  in  the  muscular  throes  of  declamation. 
The  new  tenor  Labocetta  has  what  the 
Italians  call  a  graceful,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
forcible,  voice.  It  is  very  sweet,  has  great 
command  of  the  upper  notes ;  executed  the  few 
rapid  ones  that  occur  in  a  manner  which  showed 
that  Rossini  would  bear  to  be  rendered  by  the 
same  artist.  Of  the  precise  rank  of  this  singer 
we  forbear  to  speak,  as  he  was  suB'ering  with  a 
cold  and  hoarseness. 

The  Baritone,  Gassier,  made  a  hit.  He  has 
a  good,  round,  sympathetic,  manly  voice ;  not 
ultra-potent  or  tragically  grand,  but  complete  in 
its  class.  He  sings  very  well,  too.  The  Vi  raviso 
was  uproariously  encored. 

It  would  be  a  great  oversight  in  noticing  the 
enterprise  of  Messrs.  UUman,  Thalberg  and 
Strakosch — the  managers  of  the  Academy — not 
to  individualate  the  orchestral  Conductor,  Mr. 
Anschutz.  He  is  a  master  of  his  profession  :  he 
is  quick,  firm,  mercurial,  precise,  and  all  alive. 
His  readings  were  fre()uently  remarkable.  The 
ghost  chorus,  as  accompanied,  was  a  pertisct  case 
in  point. 

{From  the  Courier  &  Enquirer.) 

We  all  know  La  Sonnnmbula  so  well  and  all 
admire  it  so  much,  and  it  is  so  well  adapted  to 
Madame  Frezzolini's  style,  that  she  could  not  have 
chosen  an  opera  better  suited  either  to  awaken 
our  interest  or  displa}'  her  talents.  She  appeared 
before  an  audience  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  be  pleased,  and  under  these  circumstances  she 
pleased  them.  We  cannot  say  that  she  did  much 
more.  Her  voice  is  still  so  good  that  we  can  see 
how  good  it  must  have  been,  though  it  could  never 
have  been  of  the  very  first  class;  and  her  manner 
of  vocalizing  is  so  purely  Italian  that  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  all  Italy  must  have  been  vain  enough 
to  admire  her.  She  evidently  deserved  the 
reputation  which  she  possessed.  The  imperial 
quality  of  Jenny  Lind's  voice — the  only  really 
grand  soprano  of  this  age ;  the  luscious  richness 
of  Alboni's,  with  her  ab.solutely  perfect  method ; 
the  exquisite  sweetness  and  Hexibility  of  Sontag's, 
the  dramatic  utterance  of  Grisi, — these  Madame 
Frezzolini  has  not,  nor  were  they  ever  hers.  But 
she  has  a  fine  voice — a  real  soprano,  and  an 
unexceptionable  method ;  she  is  a  very  good 
actress,  has  a  pleasing  person,  and  a  charmingly 
naive  and,  at  times,  almost  bashful  manner;  and 
she  adds  to  all  these  qualities  one  in  which  she  is 
without  a  rival.  \\''hile  others  are  gTander.  more 
finished  or  more  dramatic,  she  is  the  most  elegant 
singer  we  have  ever  heard.  There  is  a  certain 
air'about  her  singing  which  produces  an  impression 
akin  to  that  received  from  an  exquisitely  dressed 
and  highly  cultivated  woman.  It  is  cjuite  impos- 
sible to" tell  how  this  ellect  is  made  ;  for  here  the 
style  is  the  woman.  Bladame  Frezzolini  did  not 
sing  Come  per  me  last  evening  very  brilliantly : 
shc^  took  both  movements  too  slowly,  and  seemed 
to  do  so  of  necessity..  Too  harsh  a  judgment 
ouslit  not  to  be  passed  upon  occasional  false 
intonations,  which  were  possibly  caused  by  ex- 
citement. Her  acting  and  dramatic  singing  in  the 
second  act  were  very  tine,  and  would  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  impression  had  her  voice  respond- 
ed entirely  to  her  demands  upon  it.     We  have 
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judged  Madame  Frczzolini  by  a  very  high  stand- 
ard :  she  is  by  far  the  greatest  prima  donua  save 
one,  yet  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
of  Music ;  and  we  await  her  appearance  in 
another  opera  mth  interest  and  pleasurable 
anticipations. 

The  new  tenor,  Signer  Labocetta,  was  evidently 
suffering  from  hoarseness  and  catarrh,  and  cannot 
fairly  be  judged.  He  has  a  pure  tenor  voice  of 
very  pleasant  quality,  and  such  compass  that  he 
was  enabled  to  sing  with  Madame  Frezzolini  the 
beautiful  duet,  Son  rjelono,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act.  This  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  heard  in 
this  country.  It  was  written  expressly  for  Rubini, 
and  lies  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  tlie  reach  of 
ordinary  tenor  voices. 

The  most  decided  success  of  the  evening  was 
that  of  M.  Gassier.  His  voice  is  not  a  baritone, 
but  a  pure  singing  base — baxso  cantante.  Clear, 
resonant,  vibrating,  freely  and  easily  delivered, 
above  all  emotional,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  organs 
we  have  heard.  His  style  is  manly,  his  method 
excellent,  and  his  acting  good.  If  lie  do  not  make 
an  eminent  artist,  it  is  the  fault  of  his  thinking, 
not  of  his  singing.  He  '  drew  first  blood,'  and 
was  obliged  to  repeat  Vi  ravviso  o  iuugld  ameni. 
(From  the  Times.) 

Siguorina  Frezzohni's  appearance  is  deci- 
dedly interesting.  Her  features  are  of  an  Ori- 
ental mould ;  her  eyes  large  and  lustrous ;  her 
complexion  pale  and  thoughtful,  and  her  figure 
sufficiently  decided  for  the  milliners.  The  por- 
traits give  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
face,  which  is  youthful  and  pleasant  to  look  on. 
Signorina  Frezzolini  was  cordially  welcomed, 
and,  without  apparent  embarrassment,  proceeded 
with  the  business  of  the  first  act.  She  sang 
sweetly,  pleasantly  and  artistically,  but  without 
displaying  any  of  the  power  either  as  an  actress 
or  a  singer  which  the  audience  expected.  It 
was  not  until  the  finale  to  the  second  act  that  she 
shone  to  advantage.  Here,  with  evident  inten- 
tion, she  filled  the  house  with  acclamation.  In 
the  third  act  she  relapsed  naturally  into  a  pleas- 
ant creamy  vein  until  the  finale,  which  she  sano- 
with  rapture  about  as  well  as  most  prima  donnas. 
Signorina  Frezzolini  is  an  artiste  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word ;  she  can  execute  the  most 
florid  passages  with  ease,  and  is  an  absolute  mis- 
tress of  song,  more  so  than  any  of  her  predeces- 
sors since  Sontag.  Of  late  we  have  been  some- 
what coarsely  addicted  to  screaming,  and  for  this 
reason  it  will  be  some  little  time  before  we  can 
correct  the  ■\'itiated  taste.  There  is  not  the  faint- 
est approach  to  a  scream  or  a  bawl  in  Mme. 
Frezzohni's  method.  She  sings  truly  ;  with  sen- 
timent, ■n'ith  passion,  with  intelligence,  and  with 
a  clear  perception  of  what  she  is  about.  Her 
physical  powers  are  not  great,  but  her  voice,  a 
high  soprano,  is  of  exquisite  purity,  and  travels 
far  when  you  have  become  accustomed  to  it.  We 
expect,  however,  that  from  nervousness,  or  other 
causes,  her  voice  was  more  than  usually  feeble 
last  evening.  Miss  Frezzolini  is  one  of  those 
artists  who  grow  on  the  hearer. 

Signor  Gassiek  (the  Count)  is  the  best  bari- 
tone we  have  heard  since  the  palmy  days  of  Ba- 
DiALi.  He  possesses  an  organ  of  rare  sweetness 
and  flexibility,  and  sings  like  a  gentleman  who 
has  not  been  accustomed  to  go  round  with  a  milk- 
cart. 

Mr.  Anchutz  is  precisely  the  conductor  that 
is  needed  in  this  country.  He  is  lovable  for  two 
reasons :  He  can  produce  a  perfect  pianissimo, 
and  he  does  not  allow  his  fiddlers  to  scrape.  As 
an  accompaniment,  he  is  precisely  the  man  for 
Mme.  Frezzolini,  subordinating  the  orchestra 
completely  to  the  requirement  of  the  sintifer.  He 
is  neat  rather  than  massive,  and  with  an  eye  to 
nice  little  figures  in  the  orchestration  rather  than 
a  large  regard  for  broad  contrast. 

The  Boston  Courier  has  a  New  York  corres- 
pondent who  is  evidently  a  German,  and  quite  at 
home  in  all  the  recent  musical  history  of  Europe. 
He  writes : 

Madame  Frezzolini,  so  justly  esteemed  and  ap- 
preciated by  all  competent  judges  in  Europe,  is, 
nevertheless,  not  at  the  presen't  time  a  so-called 


popular  singer  there.  No  doubt,  when  she  was 
in  her  prime,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  she  created 
a  very  deep  impression  wherever  she  appeared  ; 
but  for  the  last  five  years,  she  has  not  been  able 
to  concentrate  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the 
great  mass  of  dilettanti  in  Europe.  Besides,  the 
scene  of  her  "  triumphs,"  with  the  exception  of 
Italy,  has  been  restricted  to  a  very  few  places, 
such  as  Vienna,  Paris,  and  St,  Petersburg.  Her 
debut  in  Vienna  was  perhaps  the  most  successful, 
while  that  in  London  (1842)  onh-  commanded 
the  interest  of  connoisseurs  and  critics.  Her 
present  position  in  Europe  can  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  being  that  of  a  superior  artist  on  the 
decline. 

As  to  the  tenor,  Signor  Labocetta,  he  is  better 
known  in  Germany  than  in  otlier  countries,  out- 
side of  Italy.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  he  has 
occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in  second 
rate  troupes,  which  travel  occasionally  through 
Northern  Germany,  while  he  holds  only  a  second- 
ary position  as  regards  the  first  class  troupes  in 
Vienna,  Paris  ancl  London.  Six  years  ago  he 
was  a  favorite  of  the  public  of  Berlin.  He  pleased 
by  the  purity  of  his  method,  and  the  fluency  with 
which  he  sang  tioriturc  and  similar  ornaments. 
If  his  voice  had  been  stronger  at  that  time  he 
could  have  occupied  a  high  position  in  his  art,  as 
he  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  the 
profession.  Lateh'  he  has  become  quite  a  violon- 
cello player,  and  a  composer  of  ([uintets  and  other 
kinds  of  chamber  music. 

Signor  Gassier,  the  barytone,  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful concert  singer  for  the  last  two  years  in 
London.  As  to  his  laurels  on  the  stage,  he  has 
yet  to  win  them. 

In  regard  to  the  new  conductor,  Mr.  Anschutz, 
I  believe  that  he  will  prove  to  be  in  every  respect 
efficient  and  commendable.  His  reputation  dates 
from  his  first  appearance  in  London  with  the 
German  Opera  troupe  which  brought  the  great 
basso.  Formes,  to  England.  Since  then  he  has 
held  a  prominent  position  in  London  as  conductor 
of  operas,  concerts  and  oratorios.  There  is 
scarcely  a  conductor  living  who  excels  him  in 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  his  profession.  He  is 
a  thorough  musician,  and  will  be  a  more  valuable 
acquisition,  provided  he  can  adapt  himself  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  musical  world  in  this  country. 

But,  you  ask  impatiently,  how  are  the  singers  ? 
What  was  their  success  V  Well,  Madame  Frez- 
zolini sang,  mezza  voce,  but  this  beautifully,  and 
as  only  a  great,  a  real  artist  can  do.  There  was 
no  humbuggi'ig,  no  sham  art,  no  viser  a  I'eff'et  in 
her  phrasing;  everything,  with  exception  of  a  few 
of  her  cadenzas,  was  done  quietly,  correctly,  with 
taste  and  propriet)'.  Her  execution  is  not  very 
great, — not  d;ishing  and  daring  o  la  Lagrange  and 
others,  but  neater  and  purer.  If  she  had  only 
more  voice  she  would  be  the  most  fascinating 
singer  on  the  stage.  But  unfortunately  she 
possesses  only  remnants  of  voice,  nothing  more. 
Her  higher  notes  appear  forced,  and  seem  to  obey 
her  only  when  she  shouts  them,  and  the  whole 
range  of  her  tones  is  like  trembling  leaves  as  soon 
as  the  situation  compels  her  to  sing  fnrle.  It  is 
just  for  this  reason,  that  she  resorts  so  much  to 
mezza  voce  singing,  the  only  means  by  which  her 
voice  in  its  present  state  can  make  a  deep 
impression.  This  she  proved  best  in  the  third  act, 
where  her  singing,  while  she  was  in  a  state  of 
somnambuUsm,  could  almost  recall  that  of  Jenny 
Lind.  But  as  soon  as  she  awoke,  and  had  to  give 
vent  to  joy,  passion  and  brilliant  execution,  her 
powers  failed,  and  the  impression  was  more  painful 
than  agreeable.  The  same  may  be  said  of,  her 
grand  scene  in  the  second  act,  where  all  her  fine 
acting  was  of  no  avail,  just  on  account  of  her  want 
of  sufficient  voice. 

Signor  Labocetta  introduced  himself  with  the 
certificate  of  the  medical  doctor.  If  he  did  not 
succeed  with  the  general  public,  he  certainly  won 
the  esteem  of  the  connoisseurs  on  this  occcasion. 

The  barytone,  Signor  Gassier  pleased  the  most, 
perhaps,  of  the  three  debutants.  Me  is,  of  all 
who  have  yet  been  presented  to  the  public,  tlie 
best  with  regard  to  voice,  and  the  weakest  with 
regard  to  art.  His  acting  shows  want  of  ease  and 
habit. 

The    chorus   was  only   so-so;    the   orchestra, 


however,  was  very  good,  and  although  this  opera 
offers  only  a  very  poor  field  for  the  dis]ilay  of  the 
good  qualities  of  a  conductor,  Mr.  Anschutz 
showed  sufliciently  that  he  is  the  right  man,  even 
for  an  opera  of  Bellini. 


The  Paintings  of  Edouard  Frere. 

BY   EUSKIX. 

I  do  not  like  to  speak  much  of  the  French 
exhibition,  because  there  are  characters  in  the 
work  of  every  nation  which  need  to  be  long  and 
specially  studied,  before  a  foreigner  can  do  justice 
to  them ;  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give 
serious  study  to  the  French  modern  school.  Two 
things,  however,  must  strike  every  one :  the 
general  deadness  of  color,  associated  with  softness 
of  outline,  which  seem  to  be  enforced  upon  their 
feebler  paintei's,  and  delighted  in  by  their  stronger 
ones.  I  had  intended  to  try  to  get  at  the  prin- 
ciple of  this,  to  consider  what  liai-m  or  good  was 
in  it;  but  I  have  been  hindered  hitherto,  and  see 
no  hope  of  my  ever  getting  hberty  in  that  room 
to  think  of,  or  look  at,  anything  but  the  six 
pictures  of  Edouard  Frere.  There  are,  I  see  well 
enough,  one  or  two  consummate  pieces  by  other 
men:  the  "Doctor's  Visit"  (136.),  for  instance, 
by  Emile  Plassan,  is  as  perfect  and  finished  as 
work  or  thought  well  can  be ;  and  Trayer's 
"  Convalescent"  (1.55.),  and  several  other  such, 
show,  in  various  degrees,  a  pecuUar  ease  in  getting 
at  their  point,  which  makes  our  English  efforts, 
however  successful,  look  clumsy  and  forced  by 
comparison.  But  I  cannot  tell  how  I  am  ever  to 
say  what  I  want  to  say  about  Frere's  pictures ;  I 
can  find  no  words  tender  enough,  nor  reverent 
enough.  They  have  all  beauty,  without  con- 
sciousness ;  dignity,  without  pride ;  lowliness, 
without  sorrow ;  and  religion,  without  fear.  Severe 
in  fidelity,  yet,  as  if  by  an  angel's  presence,  ban- 
ishing all  evil  and  pain ;  perfect  in  power,  yet 
seeming  to  reach  his  purpose  in  a  sweet  feebleness, 
his  hand  failing  him  for  fullness  of  heart;  sivift  to 
seize  the  passing  thought  of  a  moment  in  a  child's 
spirit,  as  a  summer  wind  catches  a  dead  rose-leaf 
before  it  falls,  yet  breathing  around  it  the  ever- 
lasting peace  of  heaven  ; — he  will  do  more  for  his 
country,  if  he  can  lead  her  to  look  where  he  looks, 
and  to  love  as  he  loves,  than  all  the  proud  painters 
who  ever  gave  lustre  to  her  state,  or  endurance 
to  her  glory.  What  truer  glory  has  she  than  in 
these  her  village  children ':"  I  cannot  choose 
among  such  pictures,  nor  reason  of  them,  though, 
perhaps,  the  reader  may  be  surprised  at  my  caring 
so  much  for  what  seems  slight  in  work,  and  poor 
in  color.  But  its  very  poverty  and  sUghtness  are, 
in  some  sort,  a  part  of  its  beauty :  at  least,  if  this 
painting  be  imperfect,  I  have  never  seen  perfect 
painting  do  so  much ;  and  I  believe  that  only  the 
man  who  can  conceive  these  pictures  knows  how 
he  ought  to  paint  them.  The  beautiful  "  Student" 
(61.)  IS,  perhaps,  the  most  finished,  just  because  it 
is  the  least  pathetic ;  the  three  other  more 
important  ones,  the  "  Luncheon,"  the  "  Semps- 
tress," and  the  "  Prayer,"  are  certainly  three  of 
the  most  touching  poems  that  were  ever  yet 
written,  and,  I  believe,  by  far  the  most  lovely  ever 
yet  painted,  of  lowly  life.  Who  could  have 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  unite  the  depth  of 
Wordsworth,  the  grace  of  Reynolds,  and  the 
holiness  of  Angelico  ? 

The  first  named  of  these  pictures  is  the  most 
wonderful;  but  perhaps  the  "Prayer"  is  the 
one  which  will  be  most  easily  understood,  and 
will  best  teach  the  spectator  how  to  enter  into 
the  character  of  the  rest.  It  needs  no  telling  of 
it ;  surely  it  will  speak  for  itself: — the  little  bare 
feet  kept  from  the  stone-cold  by  the  nightgown 
which  the  mother  has  folded  for  them,  bared  of 
their  rough  grey  stockings,  as  reverently,  and  as 
surely  in  God's  presence,  as  if  the  poor  cottage 
floor  were  the  rock  of  Sinai ;  the  close  cap  over 
the  sweet,  pointed,  playful,  waving  hair,  which 
the  field-winds  have  tossed  and  troubled  as  they 
do  the  long  meadow-grass  in  INIay,  and  yet  have 
not  unsmoothed  one  wave  of  its  silken  balm,  nor 
ve.\ed  with  rude  entangling  one  fair  thread  of  all 
that  her  God  numbers,  day  by  day ;  the  dear, 
bowed,  patient  face,  and  hands  folded,  and  the 
mother's  love  that  clasps  them  close  in  a  solemn 
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awe,  lest  they  should  ]5art  or  move  before  her 
Father's  blessing  had  been  given  in  fullness. — 
Return  to  it,  and  still  return.  It  should  be  the 
last  picture  you  look  at  in  all  the  year ;  carrying 
the  memory  of  it  with  you  far  away  through  the 
silence  of  the  thatched  villages,  and  the  voices  of 
the  blossoming  fields. 


London,  August  15,  1857. — Arriving  in  Lon- 
don, after  a  tediou.s  voyage  of  eighteen  days,  and 
panting  for  music  as  the  Iiart  panteth  for  water- 
brooks,  I  find  myself  just  in  time  to  be  too  late  ;  the 
season  is  over,  the  singing  birds  have  fiowri  away 
and  the  voice  of  the  operatic  turtles  is  no  longer 
heard  in  the  land.  However,  if  it  were  any  conso- 
lanon,  (which  it  is  not)  our  own  redoul)table  Max 
Maretzek  is  here,  and  may  be  seen  any  fair  day, 
(wliich  occurs  about  once  a  month),  promenading 
up  Pall  Mall  and  the  Strand  as  large  as  life,  and 
vastly  more  elegant  and  fashionable  in  appearance. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  renewed  bis  youth  like 
the  eagle,  and  sudden  departures  from  American 
cities,  under  a  pressure  of  pecuniary  liabilities,  do 
not  seem  at  all  to  cast  a  shadow  o'er  his  young 
heart;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  as  blooming  and  be- 
nignant as  Mr.  Micawber,  when  Mis.  M.  has  tempo- 
rarily laid  the  Twins  on  the  shelf,  and  provided  him 
with  the  ingredients  for  punch. 

One  afternoon  I  strolled  over,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  I  rode  on  the  top  of  a  London  'bus  to  the 
Koyal  Surrey  Gardens,  where  Jullien  is  giving  con- 
certs with  his  unrivalled  band,  Alhoni  being  the  vo- 
calist. The  hall  in  which  these  concerts  are  given, 
is  now  the  fittest  in  London,  seating  over  ten  thou- 
sand people,  and  admirably  arranged  for  acoustic 
and  optical  effect.  There  are  four  tiers  of  galleries, 
and  a  spacious  area  or  ground  floor,  provided  with 
comfortable  seats  ;  the  building  is  plain  and  chaste, 
the  decorations  far  from  gortjeous,  and  the  entire 
building  admirably  adapted  for  just  what  it  is — 
a  cool,  pleasant  hall  for  summer  use. 

You  must  know  that  Jullien  and  his  music  do  not 
form  the  only  attractions  at  the  Surrey  Gardens. 
The  grounds  are  very  handsomely  laid  out,  and  illu- 
minated at  night  in  a  highly  effective  manner — Uin- 
terns  dangling  from  every  tree,  and  paper  crocuses 
and  lilies,  that  adorn  the  flower  beds,  suddenly  dis- 
closing their  artificiality  by  glowing  after  dark  with 
theatrical  gas-light.  Here  is  a  grotto  with  a  hermit 
for  three-pence  extra,  and  an  ambrotype  gallery 
where  you  can  obtain  your  counteifeit  presentment 
for  a  shilling,  and  to  which,  "  for  fear  of  accident," 
as  the  circulars  mysteriously  say,  you  are  earnestly 
requested  to  hasten  immediately  upon  your  entrance 
into  the  garden.  There  are  also  a  couple  of  bears, 
which  you  are  forbidden  to  poke  at  with  your  cane 
or  umbrella,  thus  losing  the  chief  enjoyment  of  a 
visit  to  bears,  and  the  bare  loss  of  this  bear  poking 
aniusemeni;  it  is  very  difficult  to  bear.  Yet  all  these 
glories  fade  before  a  lake  of  real  water,  around 
which  is  arranged  some  artificial  scenery,  represent- 
ing a  view  of  Alpine  mountains,  crowned  with  dia- 
dems of  snow  and  ice,  and  presenting  from  the 
Music  Hall  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

But  the  crowd  is  gradually  compressing  itself  into 
the  hall,  (reminding  one  of  the  great  misty  giant  in 
Arabian  Nights,  who  gathered  himself  up  into  a  little 
box),  and  to  get  a  seat  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the 
bears  and  the  lake  at  once.  The  entrance  to  the 
gardens,  concert  and  concluding  fire-works  being 
only  an  English  shilling,  there  is  generally  in  fair 
weather  a  concourse  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
present,  and  there  were  fully  the  latter  number  there 
on  the  evening  I  attended  My  seat  was  next  to  a 
party  with  whom  I  speedily  became  acquainted,  they 
quickly  becoming  aware  that  I  was  an  American, 
though  I  have  not  done  the  "  banner  of  the  free  " 


into  a  waistcoat  pattern,  neither  do  I  use  the  stars 
and  stripes  for  a  pocket  handkerchief  Nor  do  I 
even  have  short  striped  pants,  or  say  :  "Now  yeou 
don't,"  like,  the  mythical  Yankees  of  the  stage  ;  nor 
yet  did  I  proffi;r  them  any  wooden  nutmegs  ;  but 
notwithstanding,  they  quickly  surmised  the  place  of 
my  nativity,  and  one  of  the  ladies  asked  me  if  I 
knew  Longfellow  1 

No,  I  regretted  to  sa\',  I  did  not,  except  through 
his  works. 

Plad  I  never  seen  him  ?' 

No,  I  had  never  seen  him — at  which  my  fair  in- 
terlocutor expressed  surprise,  mingled  with  pity, 
and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  pleasure  she  had 
derived  from  his  works.  She  also  informed  me  that 
when  in  Italy  she  had  occupied  the  same  room,  at 
Albano,  I  think,  that  Longfellow  bad  formerly  occu- 
pied ;  and  she  furtlier  asserted  that  she  wanted  to  go 
to  America,  if  only  to  see  the  author  of  "  Outre- 
Mer,"  which  had  accompanied  heron  her  continental 
travels.  And  I  have  noticed  that  in  England  Long- 
fellow enjoys  a  greater  popularity  than  almost  any 
other  American  writer.  Many  of  his  shorter  poems 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  his  name  is  as  familiar 
as  that  of  any  of  the  great  modern  poets. 

But  while  we  were  talking  about  Longfellow,  a 
corpulent  but  very  fashionable  fellow  appears  on  the 
platform  and  bows  his  acknowledgements  to  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  It  is  Jullien,  arrayed  in 
all  his  old  magnificence,  gorgeous  in  white  pants, 
white  waistcoat,  and  white  kids,  a  neck  tie  to  which 
he  has  evidently  devoted  his  entire  mind,  and  a  lout 
ensemble,  suggestive  of  Beau  Brummell,  Count  D' 
Orsay  and  Lord  Chesterfield  combined.  He  seizes 
his  baton,  turns  to  the  musicians,  gives  a  few  short 
nervous  taps  on  the  desk,  and  the  concert  coiumen- 
ces.     Here  is  the  programme  ; 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture — Fiflelio Beethoven. 

2    Quatlrille— Sfiindard  Bearer Jullien. 

3.  Symptiony — Power  of  Sound Spolir. 

4.  Concerto — No  6,  (Violin) De  Beriot. 

M.  Le  Hon. 

5.  Polka — La  .lolie  Bouf|Uetiere C.  T.e  Ray. 

6.  Kondo — Non  piu  uiesta Rossini. 

Mme.  .\lboni. 

7.  Quadrille— English Jullien. 

P.\RT   II. 

8.  Selections  from  Trovatore Yerdl. 

9.  Air  and  Vjiriations Rode. 

Mme.  Alboni. 

10.  Polonai=!e  de  Uecepfiou Jullien. 

11.  Solo  on  Clarinet — Air.^  from  Norma Bellini. 

M.  Dclafos.'^e. 

12.  Galop— L'Eiftafette Jullien. 

Of  the  excellence  of  Jullien's  band  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  speak.  Whatever  they  do, 
they  do  well,  and  seem  to  expend  as  much  care  upon 
the  "  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  "  as  upon  a 
symphony  of  the  old  masters.  The  "Eidelio" 
overture  was,  however,  almost  inaudible,  as  the  audi- 
ence were  not  all  seated,  and  numbers  were  roving 
wildly  about  the  I'oom,  searching  foi' a  vacant  chair. 
The  Symphony  of  Spohr.  of  which  only  the  first 
movement  was  given,  was  finely  performed,  and  well 
received  by  the  audience.  The  Trovatore  selection 
consisted  of  a  mutilated  orchestral  arrangement  of 
the  short  introduction,  and  the  air  sung  by  Ferran- 
do  ;  the  li  OaJen,  performed  with  great  taste  on  the 
ophicleide,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  Miserere  scene, 
the  solo  on  the  oboe  and  cornet,  a  vocal  force  of 
some  fifty  or  more  male  voices  taking  up  the  chorus 
of  monks,  and  forming  altogether  a  very  effective 
rendition  of  this  gem  of  poor,  abused  Verdi's  most 
popular  opera.  The  other  instrumental  soloists  did 
their  share  towards  entertaining  the  audience,  M. 
Le  Hon  being  recalled  after  his  delicate  and  mas- 
terly violin  performance. 

But  the  great  attr.action  of  the  evening  was  the 
fat  and  fair  vocalist.  Alhoni  warlilcd  with  just  the 
same  ease  that  she  did  of  yore,  (the  classic  phrase 
"  yore"  meaning  four  years  ago  in  America),  and 
looks  as  untroubled  by  care  and  sorrow.  She  bow- 
ever  wears  her  hair  in  the  preposterously  ugly  style 
now  so  much  in  vogue,  combing  it  tightly  back  from 


the  scalp,  so  that  the  most  devoted  of  her  admirers 
can  say  little  in  favor  of  her  appearance.  By  the 
way,  they  say  she  has  lately  decided  never  to  assume 
a  male  character  on  the  stage — reason,  conscientious 
scruples.  She  was  encored  in  one  of  her  songs,  and 
of  course  gave  in  answer  her  Piece  de  resistance,  the 
Brindisi  from  Lucrezia,  which  was  received  with 
frantic  applause.  After  the  concert  there  were  fire- 
works on  the  lake,  of  which,  being  naturally  an  ami- 
able and  considerate  soul,  I  will  spare  you  a  de- 
scription. Tkotatok. 
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The  Spiritual  Worth  of  Music. 

The  common  theories  of  music  are  low.  The 
definitions  which  have  been  given  of  it  define 
only  the  least  part  of  it.  Devoted  musicians, 
refined,  enthusiastic  amateurs,  have  done  no  jus- 
tice to  their  own  inspiring  pursuit,  when  they 
have  defiiied  it  to  be  the  agreeable  effect  of  cer- 
tain analogous  sounds  fulling  in  rhythmical  suc- 
cession upon  the  ear — as  if  it  all  ended  there,  in 
a  pleasant  sensation.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  those  who  feel  and  practice  most,  shall 
always  be  able  to  give  the  truest  account  of  what 
they  feel.  To  abandon  ourselves  to  an  emotion, 
and  to  reflect  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  is  perhaps 
impossible.  When  the  heart  is  moved  we  are  in 
no  condition  to  analyze  and  describe  our  emo- 
tions ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  we  pass  into 
the  cool  state  of  reflection,  the  feeling,  with  all 
its  life  and  glow,  is  gone,  and  we  talk  about 
organs,  and  nerves,  and  sensations,  and  images, 
and  such  old  wrecks,  and  stones,  and  shMls,  as 
we  may  pick  up  on  the  dead  bottom  of  the  sea, 
after  the  waters  have  retired.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  define  music.  Let  us  only  consider  some 
of  its  characteristics,  its  extent  and  resources, 
its  influence  upon  society,  and  what  it  contributes 
to  the  general  culture  of  man.  With  its  physi- 
cal and  scientific  character  we  have  here  nothing 
to  do,  except  so  far  as  they  illustrate  its  internal 
meanings.  We  are  interested  with  it  as  an  Art, 
and  not  as  a  Science  ;  with  the  Literature,  and 
not  with  the  Grammar  of  iMusic. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pleasure  derived  from 
music  is  more  than  a  physical  pleasure.  It  is 
more  than  an  agreeable  sensation.  It  is  not  all 
over  when  the  excited  nerve  no  longer  vibrates. 
It  lives  on  in  the  mind  ;  it  becomes  an  idea,  a 
feeling  there.  It  is  not  without  its  lasting  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart,  the  imagination,  the  whole 
upward  striving  of  the  soul.  Have  we  explained 
the  beauty  of  Nature  or  Art,  when  we  know  all 
about  the  eye,  and  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  ph}'S- 
ical  laws  of  light  and  color?  Have  we  got  at  the 
grand  mj-stery  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  when 
we  have  analyzed  the  vocal  organs,  and  found 
the  rudiments  of  speech  ?  Will  a  finer  "  musi- 
cal ear  "  alone  make  a  Mozart  ?  There  is  no- 
thing in  this  world  without  its  spiritual  meaning. 
We  converse  ivith  it  through  our  senses ;  but  it 
enters  the  eye,  or  the  ear,  only  that  it  may  plant 
seeds  in  that  unfathomed  Infinite  we  call  our 
Soul.  That  snatch  of  melody  which  I  hear  to- 
day, never  to  hear  again,  perhaps — never  to  re- 
call even  in  memory,  in  its  right  order — shall  not 
be  lost,  but  shall  be  part  of  me  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  being  ages   henee.     Some   little   song, 
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learned  and  forgotten  in  boyhood,  even  now  de- 
termines somewliat  my  affections,  my  aspirations, 
and  colors  the  whole  ideal  that  floats  before  me 
and  that  leads  me  on.  All  beauty  is  eternal — 
the  soul  creates  it ;  the  soul  is  led  forward  by  it, 
till  it  can  create  and  realize  a  higher  beauty. 
Beauty  speaks  from  us  in  many  forms — in  speech, 
in  music,  in  painting,  in  motion,  and  in  action  ; 
it  addresses  us  in  many  forms,  yet  its  essence  is 
one.  Painting  and  sculpture  address  the  eye ; 
Music  the  eye ;  Words  the  understanding, 
through  the  ear  or  the  eye  ;  but  so  soon  as  they 
pass  within  the  precincts  of  the  sentient  soul,  they 
all  sink  within  us  deeper  than  we  trace,  until 
they  cease  to  be  unlike ;  the  forai  melts,  the 
spirit,  the  essence  remains  and  mingles  itself  with 
our  essence,  our  spirit,  thence  to  go  forth  again 
daily,  in  our  every  look,  and  tone,  and  act,  and 
passion,  giving  somewhat  of  new  grace  to  eveiy 
expression  of  ourselves. 

Where  do  we  e.xperience  music  ?  Not  in  the 
senses,  as  we  do  food  and  hunger,  warmth  and 
cold ;  but  in  the  seat  of  the  deep  sentiments  and 
feelings,  in  the  seat  of  reason  and  imagination, 
love  and  faith,  where  thought,  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  beauty  alone  are  privileged  to  enter.  There 
are  men  who  live  in  music,  as  others  do  in  phi- 
losophy or  poetry.  It  is  thi-ir  world — the  giving 
and  receiving  of  it  is  their  life.  Do  these  men 
lead  sensual  lives,  amusing  themselves  forever  V 
In  all  the  harmony  Avhich  they  drink  in,  or  pour 
forth,  or  leave  written,  are  they  not  letting  us 
commune  with  their  spirits  ?  To  a  musical  mind, 
who  can  rightly  appreciate  what  he  hears,  an 
oratorio,  a  sonata,  a  symphony,  tells  the  story  of 
its  author ;  his  life  is  in  it,  as  much  as  ever 
poet's  life  was  in  his  song.  There  are_  styles  in 
music,  which  betray  not  various  art,  but  various 
character  of  heart  and  mind.  There  is  but  one 
Beethoven,  one  Rossini.  Is  it  that  they  have 
such  peculiar  earx  ?  and  do  we  say  that  such  an 
ear  loves  such  a  style  of  harmony  ?  The  whole 
process  by  which  mu.sio  is  produced  is  analogous 
to  that  of  literature.  It  is  conceived  in  the  mind, 
like  thought ;  it  is  prompted  by  a  heart  full  even 
to  necessity  of  utterance;  it  is  written  down, 
and  read,  and  meets  response  in  other  minds  and 
hearts;  and,  when  made  popular,  it  tinctures 
more  or  less  the  popular  mode  of  thinking,  and 
feeling,  and  living.  Haydn  composed  his  music 
much  as  a  scholar  writes  his  books.  He  kept  his 
musical  "  common-place  book,"  in  which  he  noted 
down  such  original  airs  and  passages  of  music  as 
had  their  birth  in  his  fancy,  under  the  impulse  of 
various  emotions.  To  this  he  frequently  resorted 
for  the  theme  for  some  sprightly  Allegro,  or  tend- 
er, melancholy  Andante,  when  he  had  to  write 
a  Symphony.  So  does  all  that  is  beautiful  or 
sublime  in  music  stand  for  some  deep  inward  ex- 
perience, and  address  itself  to  sympathizing 
hearts.  Is  it  still  doubted  that  it  is  a  thino-  of  the 
soul,  and  not  of  sensation  merely  ?  Look  at 
Beethoven,  totally  deprived  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, still  ministering  in  the  temple  of  harmony, 
composing  his  sublimest  works  with  an  enthusi- 
asm which  seemed  to  need  no  physical  e.xcite- 
ment.  But  who  ever  knew  any  sensual  gratifica- 
tion to  survive  the  sensibility  of  the  organ  ? 
When  was  ever  "  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite" 
cloyed  "  by  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ?  "  This 
fact  alone  lifts  music  from  the  rank  of  mere 
physical  pleasures. 

But  further,  the  time  devoted  to  music   is   not 


merely  so  much  spent  in  pleasure.  When  we 
speak  of  it  as  an  amusement  at  all,  we  wrong  a 
noble  art.  The  true  lover  of  music  may  not  be 
passive.  It  is  an  art  which  always  begets  enthu- 
siasm, without  which  there  can  be  nothing  noble 
in  study  or  in  action.  The  man  of  pleasure 
knows  nothing  of  this ;  he  is  cold  and  selfish, 
and  avaricious  of  his  enjoyment.  With  him  it  is 
not  devotion,  but  indulgence.  But  whomsoever 
the  true  love  of  music  fires,  he  may  press  forward 
with  a  disinterested  and  holy  enthusiasm,  for  he 
has  entered  an  infinite  realm  in  which  every 
noblest  impulse  of  his  nature  may  freely  expand, 
and  all  his  powers  find  room  for  healthy  action. 
The  realm  of  the  beautiful  tolerates  no  idlers,  no 
self-seekers ;  to  such  it  has  nothing  to  show ;  duty, 
devotion  is  the  first  law  there ;  they  who  have 
once  entered  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  glories, 
must  labor,  or  they  shall  see  no  more.  So  much 
holier  is  enthusiasm  than  pleasure.  He  in  whose 
breast  this  chord  has  once  vibrated,  whether  at 
the  touch  of  music,  of  poetry,  or  of  aught  in 
action  which  may  be  called  beautiful,  feels  that 
he  has  no  right  to  rest  longer  where  he  is,  that 
there  is  something  excellent  demanding  his  pur- 
suit— a  bright  ideal  flying  before  him ;  if  he 
reaches  it,  it  crumbles  in  his  hand,  and  another, 
brighter,  from  its  ashes,  soai's  above  him,  and  so 
onward,  upward  to  unimaginable  perfection. 

It  is  true,  the  love  of  music  is  often  called  a 
pa.5.s'/on,  fatal  to  all  energy  of  character  and 
steadiness  of  habits.  It  becomes,  in  the  low 
sense,  a  passion,  because  it  is  checked,  because 
not  fostered,  nor  allowed  its  place  in  the  harmo- 
nious growth  of  the  whole  nature.  A  natural 
and  innocent  impulse,  of  which  no  account  is 
taken,  which  is  not  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
element  in  education,  asserts  itself  with  blind 
fury  against  the  antagonist  principles  that  threat- 
en to  supplant  it.  If  neglected  in  the  nursery  of 
young  souls,  it  will  run  riot  over  the  whole 
ground,  like  a  rank  weed,  exhausting  the  soil. 
Train  it,  and  it  shall  be  an  ornament  to  your  gar- 
den. In  this  point  of  view,  music  would  be 
ennobled  in  public  estimation  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  lives  of  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Art.  Haydn  toiled  in  his  profession  with  a  gigan- 
tic industry,  hardly  second  to  that  of  IMichael 
Angelo.  Almost  in  infancy  he  eagerly  improved 
every  slightest  opportunity  which  could  develop 
his  talent.  Too  poor  to  purchase  lessons  in  Tho- 
rough Bass,  he  got  hold  of  an  old  treatise  on  the 
subject,  which  with  infinite  pains  he  deciphered, 
studying  day  and  night  in  an  old  garret,  without 
tire,  almost  without  food,  proving  all  as  fast  as  he 
learned,  upon  a  rickety  old  harpsichord,  and 
making  a  thousand  little,  discoveries  of  his  own, 
which  astonished  the  nnisical  world  in  his  own 
first  compositions  ;  till  chance  threw  him  in  the 
way  of  a  cross  old  music-master,  and  he  won  his 
favor  by  the  most  sedulous  voluntary  attentions 
and  menial  services,  so  that  he  gave  him  some 
instruction  in  counterpoint.  He  was  now  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  fields  as  a  composer.  He 
drew  his  inspiration  from  nature,  and  delivered 
music  from  the  stiff,  mechanical  rules  of  counter- 
point, making  the  basis  of  every  composition  the 
air,  the  natural  melody  of  the  heart.  For  food 
for  bis  imagination  he  diligently  collected  those 
ancient  original  airs  which  ai'e  to  be  found 
amongst  every  people.  From  this  time  forward 
his  studies  rarely  fell  short  of  si.xteen  hours  a 
day.     And  the   number   of  compositions   of  his 


own  which  he  enumerated  in  his  old  age  is  almost 
incredible.  Where  in  the  annals  of  pleasure 
shall  we  find  instances  of  a  devotion  like  this  ? 
Handel  and  Beethoven  are  still  grander  instances. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is.  not  that 
all  the  world  should  be  Haydns,  but  that  any  pur- 
suit, which  can  so  totally  absorb  the  whole  ener- 
gies of  one  man,  and  that  a  man  of  genius,  can- 
not be  without  its  significance  to  all  men.  That 
must  be  a  popular  element  which  can  completely 
occupy,  without  e-xhausting,  any  one  man's  life. 
An  individual  cannot  long  live  sundered  from 
the  heart  of  the  world.  That  is  the  condition  of 
the  man  of  pleasure.  The  secret  of  the  super- 
human strength  and  perseverance  of  genius  in 
its  own  department  is,  that  it  labors  to  perfect 
one  of  the  everlasting  elements  of  human  nature, 
and  thus  unites  itself  with  the  heart  and  soul  of 
all  times,  has  the  sympathy  of  all  humanity  (in 
the  long  run)  with  it  In  its  work.  A  Michael 
Angelo,  a  Handel,  a  Milton,  a  Plato,  could  not 
have  toiled  so  consistently  and  so  long,  if  we  and 
all  men  had  not  some  interest  in  their  labors. 
Each  of  these  men  represented  something  which 
is  universal,  common  to  all  men  in  some  degree, 
or  they  had  not  lived.  Mere  idiosyncrasies  are 
short  threads,  and  soon  run  out ;  they  are  cut  off 
from  the  great  source  of  supplies. 
[To  be  con[iuued.] 


"The  Crayon"  and  the  "Journal  of  Music." 

We  heartily  endorse  the  following  warm  recom- 
mendation, which  we  find  in  the  Bo*ton  Courier,  of 
that  excellent  Art-Journal,  the  "  Crayon,"  and  we 
must  own  to  not  a  little  pride  as  well  as  graiiiuile  at 
finding  the  name  of  our  own  Journal  cou|jlcd  with 
it  in  the  same  honorable  mention  and  upon  the  same 
high  grounds.  We  shall  have  the  vanity  to  copy 
the  article  entire,  partly  in  duly  to  the  Crai/on,  but 
partly  that  the  chance  reader  into  whose  hands  this 
number  of  our  paper  may  fall,  may  see  what  some 
of  the  most  respected  authorities  in  Art  and  Litera- 
ture think  of  us,  and  of  the  duty  of  a  music-loving 
public  to  support  a  high-toned  Journal  of  Music. 

Are  our  readers  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  journal 
called  "The  Crayon"?  It  is  iiul)]i»hi'd  once  a 
month  by  VV.  Holhngsworih,  393  Bioadway,  N.  Y.; 
and  N.  1),  Cotton,  272  Washington  St.,  is  ihe  agent 
here.  Each  numlier  is  a  quarto  of  .32  pai;es  ;  and 
the  suhscriptiun  is  three  dollars  a  year.  The  object 
ijf  ihis  journal,  as  stated  in  the  jirospoctus,  is  ■'  to 
furnish  valuable  papers  on  diverse  snljuits,  includ- 
ing essays  and  reviews  on  Art,  Science  and  Litera- 
ture, with  interesting  and  amusing  corrcsponilence; 
both  foreign  and  domestic  j  also  tales,  sketches  of 
scenery,  ami  .-ikctches  of  soi'ial  life,  besidi  s  a  great 
vaiieiy  of  comment  on  books,  and  a  gossip  about  Art 
throufihnut  the  country.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  Architecture  and  Landscape  GaideniuL',  the  two 
most  poinilar  (k'|iaitments  of  Art  of  the  day."  The 
object  thus  set  forth  lias  been  most  distinctly  attained. 
The  Crai/on  does  fiu'nisli  "  valuable  papers  on  di- 
verse subjects  "  There  will  be  found  in  its  columns 
vigorous  original  tluTiking,  good  wriiing,  pleasant 
sketches  of  travel,  and  sound  criticism  on  works  of 
art.  lis  standaid  is  hi;;h;  the  rules  by  which  it 
judges  are  severe  and  ideal;  and  there  is  perhaps  a 
little  exelu-iveness  in  its  point  of  view  —  though 
tastes  would  differ  in  this  regard.  But  it  has  char- 
acter— spirit — a  distinct  set  of  principles,  which  it 
stands  by — and,  in  general,  tmcoinmori  literary  merit. 
At  this  moment  there  is  appearing  in  its  columns  a 
remarkable  series  of  p.ipers  on  Greek  art,  called  The 
Torso,  from  the  German  of  Adolph  Stahr.  We 
have  never  reail  anything  on  the  subject  which,  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  quite  equal  to  these  articles,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone. 

And  now  that  our  hand  is  in,  we  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  journal  dealing  with  kindred  subjects, 
and  conducted  in  a  kindred  spirit,  and  this  is 
"  ]')wioiit's  Jouit.s'AL  or  Mdsic."  published  at  21 
School  St.  Boston,  appearing  once  a  week,  and  sold 
for  two  dollars  a  }ear,  or  two  dollars  and  a  half  by 
carrier.      This,   too,    is    an    e.xcellent    paper;    con- 
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flnotpd  witli  encrfry  unci  inileppndence,  iind  never 
without  vMliialilc  luicl  iiitcreslinj;-  niiittor.  Tlie  Crai/on 
>iik1  DiviijliCs  Journal,  liave  points  of  rt'setiiUlancc  and 
syrn|jatliy,  not  incivly  in  the  fiu-t  that  they  hoth  deal 
with  art,  hnt  also  in  the  further  fact  thai  they  look 
at  art  from  the  same  lii;ih  point  of  view.  Tlieir  eon- 
ee|iiioiis  and  estimates  of  art  are  lofty,  ideal  and  in- 
tclleetual  :  tliey  rei^ard  it  not  as  a  luxury  ur  an  en- 
tertainment merely,  hut  as  an  influence  and  a  power 
commissioned  to  exalt  and  purify  humanity,  and  to 
brace  it  for  the  <lis(diar^e  of  its  a|)pnirited  duties. 
The  Journal  .stands  hy  Bach  and  Beethoven  as 
a^'aiiist  Donizetti  and  Veidi,  thoui;h  not  unjust  to 
these  last;  the  Crnijon  has  a  decided  iiielinalion  to- 
wards Pre-U;ipliaelitisin.  and  is  rather  more  than 
just  to  the  professors  of  that  austere  and  intellectual 
school.  We  ill)  not  ohject  to  this  :  the  tendency  of 
the  times  is  towards  the  voluptuous,  the  .sensual,  or 
the  merely  entertaininir  in  art;  and  we  are  well  eon- 
tent  to  have  periodicals  that  lean  baekward  a  little 
the  other  way. 

Considerinn;  the  present  state  cf  business  and  poli- 
ties ill  the  eity  of  New  York,  we  think  it  a  nmicealile 
fact  lh.it  a  journal  of  such  lofiy  idealitv.  and  of  such 
spiritual  views  of  art,  as  the  Craijim,  should  he  pub- 
lished there  ;  and  it  should  serve,^  as  far  as  it  uoes, 
to  modify  the  hasty  ueneraliz.itions  we  are  inclined 
to  draw  from  a  few  marked  phenomena.  Masses  of 
men  are  neither  so  tiood  nor  so  bad  as  thev  seem. 
We  hold  it  to  he  the  first  duty  of  every  i;ood  man, 
^'ood  citizen,  and  head  of  a  family,  to  subscribe  for 
the  Boston  Courier.  We  doubt  if  any  man  can 
be  saved  who  neL'leets  to  do  so.  But  after  this  sol- 
emn and  imperative  ohliijation  is  discharj;ed,  the 
next  tiest  thin;:  iic  can  do  is  to  subscribe  for  the 
Crtijj'm  AND  the  Journal  of  Music.  Mind,  we  say 
both,  and  not  merely  one.  The  rule  of  interpreta 
tion  which  substitutes  "  or"  for  "anrf"  is  not  here 
admissible. 

The  aiiove  observations  are  sftontaneous  and  un- 
solicited: they  are  nut  called  forth  by  a  "Please 
notice"  in  the  corner.  We  have  subscribed  to  both 
these  journals  from  the  beirinnin^,  and  paid  fur  ihem, 
and  we  wish  all  persons  of  taste,  and  ■'  the  lest  of 
mankind,"  lo  go  and  do  likewise. 


The  Worcester  School  of  Design. 

To  the  Editor  of  Dwight's  Joui-nai  of  Mu.sin. 

With  your  leave  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  an  enterprise  which  has  recently 
been  set  on  foot  in  our  city,  and  which  bids  fair  to 
produce  results  of  which  any  place  might  be  proud. 
I  allude  to  the  Worcester  Srhool  of  Desiyn  and 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which  0|iened  its  rooms  in 
Decemlier  of  last  year,  since  which  time  over  one 
hundred  students  have  received  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  Art  which  are  there  taught  in  the 
most  thorough  manner.  The  principal  of  the 
Academy,  Miss  M.  Imogene  Robinson,  favorably 
remembered  as  a  teacher  in  the  Art-departments  of 
the  seminaries  at  Charlestown  and  Auburndale,  has 
recently  spent  two  years  in  Germany,  under  the 
instruction  of  Sehroedter  and  of  Camphausen  — 
bright  names  in  the  Dnsseldorf  school  of  painting. 
The  assiduity  with  which  she  pursued  her  studies 
while  abroad  is  shown  in  the  number  of  works  of 
rare  excellence  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  her  own 
talent,  she  has  collected  much  that  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  .student  who  would  study  Art  in  its 
highest  phases;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  school  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  conntiy.  During  the 
short  spice  of  time  it  has  been  opened,  our  citizens 
have  testified  their  approbaiioii  of  its  excellent  char- 
acter in  a  manner,  the  liberality  of  which  will  do 
much  towards  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  action.  Its 
students  have  been  of  nil  ages,  from  the  child  of  six 
years,  taking  its  first  lessons  in  drawing  or  design, 
to  the  professional  min  who  requires  the  knowledge 
he  can  here  so  readily  olitain. 

An  able  corps  of  assistants  present  facilities  for 
pupils  receiving  instruction  in  niiisic.  ancient  and 
modern  binj.'iiagcs,  and  the  English  branches.  The 
institution  is  open  at  all  times  for  the  inspection  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  learn  its  character. 

The  Promenade  Concerts  at  the  Boston  Music 
Ilall  came  to  a  grand  and  formal  close  last  Saturday 
evening,  when  all  the  hands   played  for   the   benefit 


of  the  management.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  such 
an  extent  that  promenading  was  impossible.  This 
week  the  concerts  have  been  again  continued,  but,  as 
it  has  proved,  beyond  the  boundary  of  success  ;  the 
opening  of  the  theatres  has  turned  the  popular  cur- 
rent. Kntering  the  ball  on  Tuesday  evening,  we 
were  struck  with  the  gravity,  as  well  as  paucity  of 
the  audience;  all  sat  in  solemn  stillness,  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  Germania  Military  Band.  But  to 
our  agreeable  disappointment,  the  band  had  for  the 
time  being  resolved  itself  into  a  little  orchestra,  with 
strings,  reeds,  flutes,  French  horns,  &c.,  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  ErcFir,i5Ti,  and  played  remarkably  we  1 
the  overture  to  Martha,  a  cavatina  from  the  Fitle  du 
Beijiment  and  other  things,  besides  the  usual  brass 
band  pieces,  and  a  quartet  for  four  trombones,  from 
Mendelssohn,  which  we  did  not  hear.  Depend  upon 
it,  an  orchestra,  even  as  small  as  that,  is  better  for 
the  Music  Hall  than  any  possible  brass  band. 

Onr  various  musical  societies  and  clubs  are  arran- 
ging their  winter  campaiL'n.  The  "  German  Trio," 
(Messrs.  Gai-rtnf.r,  .Tungxickel  and  Hause)  are 
first  in  the  field  already  with  their  subscription  paper 
for  six  Chamber  Concerts,  and  it  is  intimated  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  that  they  also  intend  a  series  of 
six  Orchestral  Concerts  !....  Carl  Zerrahn,  our 
popular  and  entnrprisinii  conductor,  will  soon  return 
from  Europe.  He  left  here  in  June,  full  of  the  de- 
termination to  give  us  more  and  better  Orchestral 
Cnneerts  than  ever  before,  and  we  doubt  not  that  his 
purpose  will  be  realized,  whether  it  depend  on  him- 
self singly,  or  in  connection  with  some  musical  soci- 
ety. , .  .It  is  said  also  that  Mr.  Satter  has  resisted 
all  those  tempting  offers  abroad,  and  will  give  con- 
certs next  winter  again  in  Boston . . .  .To  the  "Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club"  we  look  for  more  of  our 
best  feasts  of  music  as  a  matter  of  coin'se;  most  of 
its  members  are  still  in  Europe,  replenishing  their 
stores  while  visitintr  their  old  home. 

The  Italian  Opera  in  New  York,  (whose  openinn^ 
we  record  elsewhere),  meets  with  continued  favor. 
On  Wednesday  evening  Tin  .SonHr/m/uz/a  was  repeated 
with  renewed  triumphs  of  Fkezzoi.ini  and  Gas- 
sier; but  the  tenor  Labocetta  was  .still  suffering 
from  cold.  .^sitrnorina  Vesxvat.i  has  been  won 
over  to  the  Ullman-Sirakoseh  party,  and  was  to 
sinir  MafFeo  Orsini  to  Prezzolini's  Liicrczia  Bortna 
last  evenine-.  Max  Mahetzfic  has  returned  from 
Fiirone.  Amono-  the  artists  of  whose  services  Mr. 
MAiiStiALL  and  he  are  sure,  are  Tamreri.ik.  per- 
bnps  the  most,  distiiiirnisbed  tenor  after  Marto. 
SiLrnor  STKCriIiBoTTAi?DI.  another  tenor  of  hieli 
retnite.  the  charinini;  Mme.  Gazzaniga.  and  the 
other  artists  w-ith  whom  she  sauL'  last  winter — The 
advent  of  TIonconm  and  Tagi.iafico,  too.  in  the 
course  of  the  month,  is  oftieially  announced  in  the 
7'rlh'inp.  Notbiuir  more  yet  of  the  proposed  union 
of  the  rival  companies. 

TiiAi.BERG  announces  three  Concerts,  in  connec- 
tion with  ViE0XTEiWP9^  at  Niblo's  Saloon,  to  com- 
mence next  Tuesday  evening.  The  prince  of  pian- 
ists and  the  prince  of  violinists  should  be  a  great 
attraction.  It  is  intimated  that  these  three  concerts 
without  orchestra  will  be  followed  by  others  with 
orchestra.  The  true  power  of  the  solo  violin  and  of 
Vieuxtemps,  requires  orchestral  a.'companiment. — 
The  novelty  of  the  season  in  the  concert  will  he  Miss 
.ItiLiANA  Mat,  "who  (says  the  journal  above  quoted) 
after  years  of  study  in  Europe,  and  with  talents 
which  ensured  her  an  engagement  in  London  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  (which  she  was  induced  to  set 
aside  by  promises  which  we  nnderstand  have  not 
been  kept,)  returns  to  her  native  coniitry  to  begin  a 
career  which  we  trust  will  be  one  of  which  she  and 
her  countrymen  who  are  devotees  of  Art,  mav  justlv 
be  proud.  We  look  forward  to  her  first  concert  at 
Niblo's  on  Tuesday  of  next  week  with  interest." 


Ji(lu?rtiseini;ttts. 

A  LL  YOONt;  LADIES  AND  MISSES  wishing  fo  join  Mile. 
I\  G.\BIUELLE  DE  I.AMOlTli'S  I'i  .nn-Forte  Cla.s,sc-s,  me 
r«que..'f('il  f,o  inept  at  55  llancock  Street,  on  Monday,  Sept.  14, 
at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 


MI-LE.  GAURIElil.E    DE   tiAMOTTE    has   the 
Ir.iier  to  iinnmiiice  t,li;it  she  will   resume   her   Morning 
and   At'ternnnn   l'I:ls^'es  for  the  inst-uelinn  of   Yeunu  Ladies 
anil  Mis.scR  nn  the   Piano  I-'orte.  en   \10N[).\Y,  Sept.  14Lh. 
Applicatiima  to  be  uiude  at  65  Uancock  Street. 


SIGNOR  ATJGUBTO  BENDELAIil 

19  now  readv  to  rpfi-ive  pnpiis  Tie  nisty  afJJrcaapd  at  the 
rtoMins  ot  Messrs"  Cliirkcring  fc  Rons,  at  Uu^pcII  Sc  liich- 
Hrdson's  and  Diri-nn  &  Go's  Musir,  Stores,  or  at  hi.-^  resiJence, 
No  8G  Piu'  kney  Strcefc. 

Sic  TlENDFURi's  flaps  of  younp  ladies  in  sinsinp,/^?'  If^in- 
7Jers  nnhf,  will  nomn;pnre  on  Tu«-^d;"y.  Oct  6rh.  ;ir  4  o'clock, 
P  M.,  in  the  Mcsr^pH  ('hickcrtn^'s  S.ilonn.  whcrf  rlit*  exfrcises 
will  hp  coiitinued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  ihe  benefit  of  thoFp  nieniherp  of  the  class  nf  last  yenr^ 
who  mav  wish  to  eonfinne  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
lesumed  in  the  course  of  October. 


MRS.    J.     II.     LONG, 
VOC.A.LIST  cso:E':R-A.isro>_ 

Addres.s  at  Winthrop  Iloiipe,  Bohton. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

TnV.  Fitlh  Term  of  the  lin.^t.nn  Mnsi<-  School  will  rnmrnence 
on  Mond^iy.  the  5fh  of  October  next,  at  Mercfinrile  Hall. 
Insfroction  will  he  iri^en  in  rhp  following  dt-pa'-fnients  :— 
System  of  Mnf.a'ion.  II  irnmnv,  Cnunterpoint  and  Fngue.  C<im- 
po.=!irinn  with  refprpnce  to  Musical  Form  and  Tr.ptriimentafi'D, 
VocMlizat.inn.  PrMctit-e  in  ("hnrus  Sincing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  ©25 
per  term. 
Rnard  of  Instruction  :—B  F   Raerti.  J.  W  Adams,  Levi  P. 

IIoMEr.,  J-  0    D    P.^RKER.  and  ^VlU.lAM  SCHULTZE 

For  particulars,  addres.i  B   F   Baker.  No   4  Rowp  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

AUGUST    HAMANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  T?ussell  h  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

OLIVER  DTTSON  &  CO., 

AT   THEIR     . 

Ifew  and  Capacious  Music  Store, 

No.  277  WASHINGTON"  ST., 

AVouId  call  the  n'tentinn  of  thp  Mn^i''nl    Public  to  their  large 
and  '■onsfiintly  inereasiog  Stock  of 

AMERICAN     AND     FOREIGN 

SMEET  MUSIC  aaid  MUS5C  BOOKS, 

AND    AN 

UNSURPASSED  ASSORTMENT 

— OF — 

Pianos  and  Melodeons  for  Sale  and  to  let. 


The  recpnt  publications  of  0.  D.  &  Co.  comprise, 

VERDI'S  CELFnR.\TKD  OPERA  OF  TL  TROTATORE,  with 
Italiin  and  English  words.     Price  S3. 

DACI-rS  43  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES.    Vol.  L     Price  S3. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  COLLECTION  OF  SACRED  MUSIC: 
roinprisinp;  Themes  fiom  the  \Vorks  of  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  other  eminpot  Composi-rs  :  and  Oriirinal  Tones, 
Chants  and  Anthems  The  whole  hnvmnnizcd  in  f-nir  parts, 
with  an  Accompanimpiit  for  the  Orfrm  By  E  Ives,  .1r,' 
W,  Alprrs  and  II,  C.  TiM>r.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarjied.     Price  SI- 

THE  OPERATIC  ALBUn  :  A  Collection  of  Music  in  Parts, 
for  Ladies'  voicps  intpodcd  pirtifularly  for  Seminaries, 
Hich  Schoola,  Musical  Cla.«ses  and  the  Social  Circle.  Price 
67  cents. 

THE  MUSICAL  WREATH:  A  Collec'ion  of  Son;;s.  compvis- 
inj;  the  beiin'ies  of  Enirlish.  German,  Fn-nch  and  Italian 
melody,  with  Enjrli>'h  words,  hy  Percival,  McLeod  and 
others.     Edited  by  E.  Ives,  .In.     Price  SI 

MUSICAL  RECREATIONS:  OR,  A  RELIEF  FROM  STUDY. 
A  Collection  of  Two-Part  Sonp:s.  consisrinj:  mostly  of  Ele- 
p:int  Extracts  from  tlie  Works  of  Eminent  Compo-'ers,  with 
Enfflish  word.s,  written  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  in- 
tended 'o  he  sung  hy  One  or  Fifty  voices.  By  E.  It£S,  Jr. 
Price  50  cent!'. 

THE  MUSICAL  SPELLING  BOOK  :  A  New  Method  of  In- 
struction in  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  tojrether  with  a  Choice 
Series  of  Musical  Recreations.     Price  75  cents. 

IN  PRESS  :  A  lirge  number  and  variety  of  Valuable  Works, 
the  names  and  t'cneral  features  of  which  will  soon  be  made 
public. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &,  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBIilSHERS, 

AND  DEALISRS  IN  I'lANO-FORTES  &  MELODEONS, 
277  "Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ATHENiEtJM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Sbi-oii<1  E,\hihitk.n  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
wi'h  a  Jien-  collecrioD  of  Pictuie.",  among  which  will  W  founa, 
The  Vjsifjition,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  E  Thansgiving.  by 
Eiiwin  Whire  •  additional  picdiTHS  by  Allston  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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FIRST  PRERSIOi  P8ANC-FORTE8. 


CHICKERINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1850 


FROM    THE 

JHassatlusttts  fit^aritaiilt  ^Xttlmit  ^ssatisiian 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SE3II-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  Neiv  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIA  NOS.  For  the  eshibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medsils, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

OlSt.Gr.A.'^S'    3B  TTI  3j  33  :E!  3E=a. , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

&.   :^.   ^  jSu:s^yLs, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  WasKiugtou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

G.    ANDRf;    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  HaydD's  and  Mozart's  worlis. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

f"\  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9'   Broadway^  NJT. 
To  Choral  SocSeties  and  Choirs. 

"]VrOVEIjL.O'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  coBtaios  a  list  of  Music 
ll  for  the  u.-^e  of  Choral  Societie.s  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Yocal  aud  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios.  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic;  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Qunrtets  aud 
Chorupes ;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marrhes ;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Pjirts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page.  ■ 

Xovello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios* 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Pianoforte  accompHninient  Handel's  Messiah, 
3?1  63;  Judas  Maccahjeus,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  ^l  25- 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

IVOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CtlORXJSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratnrios  may 
be  had  di-tinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-EOOK:, 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios: 

Handel's  **  Mcssiali,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccafeieiis,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  CletT. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

HOVISLLO^S    MVSIC    STOREj 
389  Broad^vay,  Ne-»v  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.   C.   D.   PARKER, 

Ensttiutor  of  tf)£  f  iaito-^ortt,  ffirsait  &  plarmonj, 

3    HATWARD    PLACE. 

SIGNOR   AXTGUSTO   EENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  8S  Piiicliiiey  Stveet. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
EELLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

J.    H.    HID  LEY, 

Enir  ©taitt  in  jHuBual  p:tnijaniise, 

644  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

OIF®KTEKS  OF  FOKEIGIV  MUSIC, 

No.  789  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€mi\n  nf  tjiE  ^Mann  m\  liDging, 

■5J .    S  .    15  ©  T  E  IL, . 

JOB  PMFTIFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED    AT   THE    OFFICE    OF 

EDWARD    L.    BALCH, 
3sro.  SI  sci3:ooL  stkeet. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Dejiot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[E?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  EICHARDSON'S 
nvroivrTHL-Y 

CAT  AL.OGUE  OF  NEW  music. 
AUGUST. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

TEARS  OF  LOVE.  (F)  4 Walter  Maynard,  25 

MINNIE  BROWN,  Si.ng  and  Chorus  (F)  3. .  .H.  P.  Banks,  25 

FLOKENCiS  MAY,  (Eflat)3 E   A   Hosmer,  25 

NELLY  MAY,  (D|.3 S.  Markstein,  25 

I  MUST  COME  OUT  NEXT  SPRING,    MAMMA, 

( F )  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

MAMMA  IVON'I  LET  ME  MARRY  YET,  Comic, 

( B  flat)  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  (D)  3 J.N.  Crouch,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LAUGHING  RILL  WALTZ,  (G)  3 Geo.  Bvron  Ware,  25 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  WALTZ,  (A)  4 H.  P.  Crane    25 

VALSE  CHAKMANTE,  (B  flat)  4 Sextus  Sawtellc,  25 

LES  CLOCHES  DU  MONASTERE.  (D  flat)  4.  ...L.  Wely,  25 
TO  THE  COTTAGE  OF  MY  MOTHER,  No.  1,  of 

the  "  Signs  of  Love,"  Vars.,  (G)  4 Ch.  Grobe,  35 

EMILY  POLKA,  (F)  3 '.......  .Mrs.  Wm.  Garrett    25 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Carl  Maria  voa  Weber. 

This  noble  composer  has  of  late  been  several 
times  the  subject  in  this  paper.  Among  others 
the  "  Characteristics,"  by  Dr.  Zopff,  in  Nos.  2 
and  3,  Vol. 'XL,  are  remarkable,  as  evidently  be- 
longing to  that  kind  of  criticism  which  delights  in 
striving  to  discover  new  defects  in  a  genius,  like 
the  astronomer  who  again  and  again  turns  his 
telescope  to  the  glorious  sun. .to  find,  if  possible, 
some  more  spots,  or  to  ascertain  more  closely  the 
shape  and  nature  of  the  old  ones.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  such  investigations  may 
sometimes  prove  useful ;  but  in  the  present  case 
I  do  not  believe  that  much  is  gained  by  trying 
one's  magnifying  glasses  on  a  composer  who  has 
always  been  considered  a  model  of  dramatic  mu- 
sic, and  who  especially  in  our  time,  where  the 
champions  of  the  "  music  of  the  future"  seem  to 
proscribe  anything  that  is  simple,  graceful  and 
expressive,  should  be  held  up  as  a  beacon  to  the 
rising  generation.  Like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
I  think  of  Weisf.r  with  love  and  esteem,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  long  since  my  intention  to  attempt 
a  picture  of  this  noble  man  and  composer,  as  he 
appears  to  me  from  his  musical  and  literary  works, 
as  well  as  from  the  oral  accounts  of  persons  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  his  acquaintance. 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  enjoyed  a  popu- 
larity among  all  classes  of  his  countrymen,  to 
which  no  other  composer  has  as  yet  attained ;  and 
though  his  Lieder  (small  lyric  songs),  which  once 
sounded  from  every  body's  lips,  begin  now,  after 
more  than  thirty  years,  to  be  forgotten,  yet  his 
operas  and  other  larger  works  retain  their  lustre 
unimpaired,  and  are  perhaps  more  universally 
appreciated  than  ever  before,  as  is  partly  proved 


by  the  great  success  of  "  Oberon,"  lately  per- 
formed upon  the  stage  in  Paris.  Besides,  the 
solemn  transportation  of  his  ashes  from  London 
to  Dresden  about  twenty  years  after  his  death, 
and  the  earnest  efforts  since  then  constantly  made 
to  raise  a  statue  to  his  memory,  show  sufficiently 
that  his  popularity  has  lost  nothing.  The 
"  Freischiitz,"  "  Euryanthe,"  "  Oberon,"  "  Pre- 
ciosa,"  and  "  Silvana,"  will  remain  ornaments  to 
the  stage  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  above  all  the 
first  named.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no 
opera,  not  even  "  Don  Giovanni"  and  "Fidelio" 
excepted,  has  made  so  deep  and  lasting  an  im- 
pression on  the  German  people  generally,  as  the 
"  Freischiitz."  In  the  richly  ornamented  parlors 
of  the  noblesse,  as  well  as  in  the  humble  dwelling 
of  the  poor  mechanic,  this  music  was  heard  in- 
cessantly ;  the  cook  sang  it  in  the  kitchen,  the 
boy  whistled  it  in  the  street ;  in  short,  it  sounded 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  ■vvith  equal  anima- 
tion. This  was  quite  natural.  What  a  wealth 
of  beautiful,  striking  and  original,  and  yet  so  sim- 
ple melodies  does  this  musical  drama  contain ! 
On  the  whole,  Weber's  genius  strikingly  mani- 
fests itself  in  all  his  compositions  by  his  fine 
melodies.  To  invent  a  beautiful  melody,  without 
recalling  to  mind  anything  already  existing,  is  a 
gift  bestowed  on  comparatively  very  few  com- 
posers. The  present  generation,  especially,  is  as 
barren  in  melodies  as  our  railways  are  in  flowers. 
And  yet,  say  what  you  may  of  counterpoint  and 
fugue,  nothing  refreshes  the  ear  more,  and  the 
heart  too,  than  a  fine  melody.  Even  the  gray 
theorist  who  employs  his  time  to  prove  the  dififei- 
ence  hetween  a xvperJiiiousfourthaDd  3. small  fifth, 
so  to  speak  with  plumb  and  square,  cannot  resist 
its  charm.  Perchance  you  will  see  a  tear  glitter 
in  his  eye,  and  he  thinks  after  all  it's  a  poor  fuss 
he  is  making  with  his  fourths  and  his  fifths ;  if  he 
were  only  young  again,  and  could  love  again, — 
what  beautiful  melodies  would  he  compose  right 
from  the  heart !  It  is,  then,  chiefly  b}-  his  touch- 
ing melodies  that  Weber  has  engraved  his  name 
so  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  all  classes  of  his  coun- 
trymen.* 

To  return  once  more  to  the  "  Freischiitz."  It 
has  sometimes  been  said  that  its  music  is  not 
scientific  enough.  What  can  this  mean  ?  With- 
out discussing  how  far  science  is  practicable  in 
opera  music,  I  will  only  allude  to  the  "  Wolf's- 
Glen."  If  this  wonderful  tone-picture  shows  no 
science,  I  should  like  to  know  what  does.  Sci- 
*  I  am  well  aware  of  the  charge  made  against  We- 
ber of  having  borrowed  some  of  the  melodies  in  the 
"Freischiitz"  from  a  piano-forte  concerto  by  the 
crazy  organist,  Louis  Bcihner.  How  much  truth 
there  is  in  this,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  can  surely  say 
that  he,  constantly  overflowing  with  melodies,  had  no 
need  to  borrow  from  a  crazy  man. 


ence  in  rhythm,  science  in  the  combination  of 
tones,  and  above  all,  science  in  the  art  of  instru- 
Bientation.  The  different  insti-umente,  singly  and 
combined,  speak  here,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  language 
of  which  one  never  believed  them  capable  ;  they 
seem  to  be  so  many  living  beings,  each  having  its 
own  voice,  so  strange,  so  fantastic.  In  the  whole 
range  of  opera  music,  I  know  of  no  piece  which 
in  this  respect  could  bear  comparison  %vith  it. 
The  finale,  too,  contains  much  science,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  most  useful  object  of  study  for  all  rising 
opera  composers.  The  "  Freischiitz  "  has  lately 
been  performed  several  times  in  New  York ;  but 
so  far  as  I  know,  without  making  a  lasting  im- 
pression. No  wonder,  in  a  place  where  the 
superficial,  sentimental  and  effeminate  melodies 
of  the  modern  Italian  composers  are  the  daily 
food  for  the  opera-goers,  it  will  take  a  good  time 
before  their  spoiled  stomachs  are  able  to  digest 
the  sound,  vigorous  music  of  a  Weber.  Of 
"  Euryanthe,"  "  Oberon,"  etc.,  I  shall  say  nothing, 
since  I  suppose  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who. 
at  least  for  the  present,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  them ;  but  I  cannot  omit  to  remark  that 
whenever  any  of  these  are  to  be  be  performed  in 
Germany,  it  is  considered  a  great  event,  and 
masters  and  scholars  in  the  art  of  Music  come 
from  distant  cities  to  pay  homage  to  the  author. 

The  skill  which  Weber  possessed  in  instru- 
mentation has  always  struck  me  as  remarkable  ; 
the  more  so  since,  for  aught  I  know,  he  played 
no  orchestral  instrument  whatever.  His  operas, 
as  well  as  his  purely  orchestral  compositions, 
aflTord  abundant  evidence  of  that  skill.  But 
there  are,  also,  Solos  and  Concertos  for  nearly 
all  instruments,  among  which  I  remember  with 
pleasure  two  Concertos  for  the  clarinet,  and  one 
for  the  horn,  with  accompaniment  of  or  -Iw  a 
In  these  the  solo  instrument  does  not  display 
empty  runs  and  hollow  passages,  as  is  now  so  fre- 
quently the  case  in  solo  pieces,  Ijut  it  has  the 
leading,  the  most  eloquent  and  brilliant  part  of 
a  fine,  sometimes  almost  dramatic  orchestral  com- 
position. Of  his  Piano-forte  works  the  "  Con- 
certstuck"  and  the  "Invitation  to  the  Dance," 
are  great  favorites  with  our  musical  ]5ublic  here, 
as  well  as  everywhere.  Less  popular  are  the 
Sonatas,  which  nevertheless,  as  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  pieces  for  four  hands,  may  well  be  classed 
with  the  best  in  our  piano-forte  literature. 

Weber  has  occasionally  been  engaged  in  lite- 
rary pursuits.  His  writings,  mostly  on  musical 
matters,  are  published  in  several  volumes.  The 
impression  the  perusal  of  these  books  leaves  is 
that  he  was  a  man  of  high  culture,  of  a  hearty 
and  affectionate  disposition,  and  withal  very  reli- 
gious. These  latter  traits  of  his  character  are 
still  more  apparent  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his 
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intimate  friend,  the  celebrated  theorist,  Gottfried 
Weber,  late  editor  of  the  musical  periodical, 
calh'd  Ccecilia,  in  which  these  letters  were  first 
published. 

As  a  virtuoso  on  the  piano-forte,  Weber  en- 
joyed in  his  time  a  high  reputation.  It  is  said 
that  in  earlier  days  lie  busied  himself  much  with 
lithography,  for  which  he  showed  a  decided  taste. 
If  this  is  true,  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  he 
attained  to  such  master}-  on  an  insti'ument,  which 
requires  fingers  of  a  fie.xibility  rarely  to  be  found 
with  persons  engaged  in  the  lithograpliic  art. 

Of  his  life  I  will  briefly  mention  that  he  was 
born  in  Eutin.  a  city  in  Ilolstein,  in  northern 
Germany;  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  marks  the 
house  of  liis  birth.  Later  in  life,  besides  travel- 
ing at  occasional  intervals  as  piano-forte  virtuoso, 
he  held  for  some  time  the  position  of  opera-con- 
ductor at  the  theatre  in  Breslau;  subsequently  in 
Prague,  when,  (inal!y,  he  was  appointed  chapel- 
master  of  the  royal  stage  in  Dresden,  in  which 
situation  he  rem  lined  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Zoptr  tells  us  tells  us  that  he  was  clfepel-master 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  Berlin.  I  confess  that 
this  is  news  to  me.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
Weber  would  have  accepted  an  appointment 
under  Spontini,  who  at  that  time  was  general 
chapel-master  in  Berlin.  At  any  rate,  it  must 
hive  looked  queer  to  see  the  gentle,  sensitive, 
hunchbacked  little  German  together  with  the 
fierce  looking  Italian,  that  imposing  personage, 
with  his  white  stitf  cravat  reaching  up  to  his  nose, 
and  covered  all  over  with  orders.  If  the  Dr., 
however,  means  to  say  that  Weber  had  only  the 
title  of  Prussian  chapel-master,  without  beino-  in 
actual  service,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
though  I  have  never  heard  or  read  of  it. 

Weber  is  often  called  a  "  truly  (Jerman"  com- 
poser, and,  in  my  opinion,  properly  so.  'J"he 
reason  is  partly  this,  llis  fame  began  with  the 
rise  of  his  fatherland  after  the  victories  of  Leipzig 
and  Waterloo.  A  feeling  of  nationality  amount- 
ing to  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  whole  German 
people.  The  highly  beloved  poet,  Thkodork 
KoKRNER,  a  model  of  every  manly  virtue — who 
in  a  fight  with  the  enemy  fell,  only  twenty-two 
years  old,  a  victim  of  his  valor  and  his  iove  of 
country — had  left  a  number  of  poems  expressing 
the  woes  and  joys,  the  hopes  and  disappointments 
of  that  grand  struggle  to  shake  off  a  heavy  foreign 
yoke.  Not  only  the  sentiments,  but  also  the 
glowing,  powerful  language  in  which  they  were 
e.xpressed.  qualilied  these  poems  to  become  the 
favorite  songs  of  the  people.  But  a  song  in  words 
alone  will  never  become  popular:  it  is  on  the 
wings  of  sound  that  it  is  borne  through  countries 
and  cities,  from  ear  to  ear,  fi-om  heart  to  heart. 
Weber  being,  like  Koerner,  full  of  patriotism, 
found  in  these  poems  just  what  he  had  lonij  wished 
for.  lie  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  echo 
back,  in  tones,  what  the  other  had  expressed  so 
finely  in  words.  Thus  music  and  words  became 
one  inseparable  whole,  created  as  it  were  by  one 
mind;  and  the  popularity  of  these  songs  was  un- 
boundeil.  Further,  Weber  may  be  called  "  truly 
German,"  since  the  te.xt  of  his  operas  treats  of 
events  so  closely  connci-ted  with  German  senti- 
ments, customs  and  liistory ;  but,  above  all,  be- 
cause he  remained  true  in  his  art  to  the  principles 
established  by  his  great  countrymen;  he  did 
not,  like  Jleyerbeer,  Flotow  and  others,  turn 
apostate.  In  comparison  with  the  sugar-and- 
water  music  of  the  Italian  school,  as  founded  by 


Rossini,  BellinlT  Donizetti,  etc.,  and  with  the 
noisy,  unmelodious  productions  (to  be  sure  there 
are  exceptions)  of  the  French  composers,  like 
Auber,  Adam,  Halevy,  etc.,  he  may  well  be  called 
a  "  truly  German  "  composer.  Original  in  inven- 
tion, careful  in  execution,  bearing  the  marks  of 
diligence  and  science,  beautiful  and  true : — such 
is  the  music  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber ;  such  is  in 
the  main  the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven. True,  he  was  not  so  universal  a  genius 
as  those  just  mentioned,  who  belong  to  the  whole 
world.  Perhaps  his  glory  will  for  the  greatest 
part  remain  confined  within  the  limits  of  his 
native  country.  Yet,  even  if  it  be  so.  his  labors 
in  the  realm  of  tones  will  in  one  way  or  another 
benefit  all  countries  ;  for  what  is  great  and  good 
in  a  man  never  dies ;  it  lives  on  in  his  works  as 
well  as  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  his  followers, 
who  carry  the  seeds  sown  by  their  beloved  master 
into  far  distant  regions.  pp. 


Music  in  Universities. 

[From  the  New  York  Muflical  World.] 

The  Professor  whom  we  would  place'in  the 
Choir  of  Music  in  a  University,  we  need  not  say 
should  be  something  difi'erent  from  the  Profexsor 
of  a  Yankee  Musical  Convention;  certainly  very 
different  from  some  of  them.  He  must  not  be  a 
mere  psalm-smiter.  not  a  teacher  of  the  gamut, 
interspersing  the  shallowest  of  instruction  with  the 
most  forlorn  of  jokes.  We  have  seen  such 
professors,  have  listened  to  their  vapid  teachings, 
and  wondered  at  the  length  to  which  human 
impudence  will  go. 

Nor  would  we.  to  fill  our  University  Chair,  go 
to  the  other  extreme ;  for  that,  though  far  better, 
would  be  going  further  than  would  be  desirable  In 
our  academic  course  of  study.  We  should  not 
choose  the  man  whom  we  would  select  tor  the 
instructor  of  a  conservatoire,  not  a  Mar.x  or  a 
(jarcia.  Such  teaching  is  for  the  education  of  the 
professional  musician,  not  for  the  accomplished 
amateur  of  the  college.  They  would  go  as  far 
be}'ond  the  mark  of  the  musical  training  that  we 
would  give  in  our  colleges,  as  the  former  would 
fall  short  of  it. 

Some  practical  instruction  we  would  have  given. 
We  would  have  singing  taught;  we  would  have  it 
cultivated  with  care.  Singing  for  social  purposes 
and  also  for  the  services  of  religion.  We  would 
have  nil  in  whom  Nature  has  implanted  any 
capacity  for  the  divine  art.  instructed  in  it,  so  as 
to  take  their  part  as  occasion  should  require.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  of  the  occasions  in 
which  music  should  have  a  part.  The  daily 
service  of  every  college  chapel  throughout  the 
land  need  only  be  mentioned:  and  the  daily  and 
nightly  reunion  of  kindred  and  congenial  spirits 
that  meet  in  every  college  hall,  alone  give  field 
enough  for  the  e.xercise  and  practice  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  might  be  acquii'ed.  How  is  it,  in  fact, 
in  either  of  these  cases  V  A  half  a  dozen  voices 
perhaps,  ill  trained,  ill  balanced,  ill  arranged, 
make  up  the  choir  that  on  Sundays  fills  the  singing 
gallery  of  the  college  chapel.  In  the  social  club, 
one  or  two  individuals  can  sing  a  sentimental  song, 
and  all  can  roar  out  a  convivial  chorus.  And  on 
public  days,  a  dozen  Hutes  and  a  trombone  and 
violoncello  discourse  sweet  music,  (so  it  is  called 
on  the  bills  of  the  day,)  to  the  assembled  audience. 
Of  r/nod  music,  of  artistic,  even  of  amateur-like 
performance,  there  is  none  at  all. 

A  master  spirit  is  wanting;  one  who  shall  lead, 
who  shall  instruct,  who  shall  inspire,  who  shall 
kindle  enthusiasm  and  love  of  what  is  truly  great 
by  giving  knowledge  of  what  is  great;  who  shall 
criticize,  who  shall  guide  to  good  achievements  in 
the  futui-e  by  knowing  and  telling  of  what  genius 
has  done  in  the  past.  Look  ibr  a  moment  at  our 
Professors  of  Modei'ii  Languages  and  Belles  Let- 
tres,  for  example,  whose  sphere,  perhaps,  comes 
nearest  to  that  of  the  Musical  Professor.  Take 
Longfellow  and  Lowell.  They  are  not  mere 
linguists.     They  are  not  the  drudging  teachei-s  of 


the  alphabets  and  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the 
various  languages  that  fall  within  their  depart- 
ments. No  one  who  has  sat  under  the  teachings 
of  Longfellow  can  tail  to  recollect  that  this  is  not 
where  the  charm  of  his  instructions  lay.  It  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  spirit  that  has  drunk  long  and 
deep  at  the  fountains  of  modern  learning,  that  lie 
showed;  he  gave  the  outpourings  of  an  overflowing 
and  richly  laden  mind.  He  e.xcited  you  to  go 
yourself  upon  the  search  for  the  singing  leaves 
and  the  magic  waters.  He  did  not  pour  them 
down  your  throat  with  a  spoon,  but  sliri-ed  your 
soul  to  go  where  he  had  been,  to  draw  for  your- 
self, and  showed  you  that  the  well  indeed  was 
deep.  lie  led  you  to  the  feet  of  Dante,  of 
Cervantes  and  Goethe,  and  taught  you  to  love 
them,  taught  you  to  study  for  yourself  what  they 
had  done.  He  took  the  Faust,  the  Don  Quixote 
and  the  Divine  Comedy  and  showed  you  how 
grand,  how  worthy  to  be  studied  they  were. 
Dearer  even  than  the  well  loved  poems  that  he 
has  given  to  the  world,  will  ever  be.  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  enjoyed  the  insti-uctions  of  Long- 
fellow, the  recollection  of  his  labors  in  the  pro- 
fessor's chair. 

Such  a  man  would  we  have,  if  he  could  be 
obtained,  for  the  Professor  of  Mu-ic  in  our  colleges. 
Not  a  pedant.  Let  him  be  as  learned  as  you 
please,  but  he  must  be  more.  He  should  be  a 
scholar,  who  is  to  speak  to  scholai-s.  He  should 
be  an  enthusiast,  who  is  to  address  young  and 
enthusiastic  hearers.  lie  should  be  full  of  the 
spirit  of  good  music,  rather  than  of  the  crotchets 
and  quavers  of  which  it  is  made.  He  should  be 
full  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Art, 
— should  know  their  lives  and  their  works,  should 
be  able  to  create  a  love  for  that  which  is  truly 
great,  and  to  impart  principles  of  criticism  that 
shall  enable  his  pupils  to  distinguish  tlie  great  from 
the  little,  the  dazzle  of  superficial  show  from  the 
solid  and  enduring  splendor  of  works  of  immortal 

worth.  ^v. 

— 1    ■    I 

For  DwiKht's  Journal  of  Music. 

Liszt  and  his  Followers. 

(Excracts  from  the  Diar.v  of  William  Saar.) 

Berlin,  April  18,  1857. — Just  returned  from 
my  excursion  to  Frankfort,  where  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  piano-forte  virtuoso,  Hans  von  Buelow, 
and  to  some  other  well-known  pupils  and  fol- 
lowers of  Liszt.  I  inquired  about  Liszt ;  learned 
that  be  takes  no  pay  for  instruction  ;  so  of  course 
he  only  takes  pupils  who  have  especial  talent, 
and  who  please  him  otherwise.  He  is  very  sen- 
sitive too ;  if  one  calls  on  him,  it  will  not  do  to 
say  a  word  about  instruction,  he  must  only  ask 
admission  to  his  Matinees.  It  recjuires  some 
valor  to  approach  him,  since  he  is  verj-  moody  ; 
besides  he  has  many  scholars,  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  in  his  capacity  of  Court  kapellmeister,  com- 
poses a  great  deal,  and  is  much  taken  up  with 
his  party,  the  AA'^agner-Liszt- Berlioz  movement. 
He  is  in  correspondence  with  half  the  musical 
world  ;  and  I  heard,  too.  that  he  was  going  to 
direct  the  Whitsuntide  musical  festival  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  I  must  make  haste,  therefore,  if  I 
would  go  to  W^einiar,  since  he  will  conimcnce  the 
rehearsals  at  Aix  a  fortnight  beforehand,  and 
when  the  festival  is  over,  he  will  set  out  for  the 
baths.  I  have  sought  for  a  letter  of  introduction, 
and  probably  shall  get  it ;  still  I  have  the  greatest 
anxiety,  since  it  is  a  very  precarious  thing  to  de- 
pend upon  the  humors  of  a  man.     But  courage  ! 

May  8.- — I  shall  receive  to-morrow  from  a 
friend  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Liszt. 

May  9.  —  While  I  was  at  Professor  Dehn's 
this  morning,  I  informed  him  of  my  near  depart- 
ure, and  he  asked  me  :  "  Have  you  an  intro- 
duction to  Liszt  V "  •'  Not  yet,"  I  answered  ; 
whereupon  he  said  :  "  I  will  give  you  one,  if  you 
wish.     Come  this  evening   and  get  it."     1   had 
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now  two  introductions  in  prospect.  In  the  even- 
ing I  go  to  Prof.  Dchn,  who  says  to  me  :  "  See 
here,  my  dear  friend,  I  met  to-day  a  person,  with 
whom  I  spoke  about  you,  and  we  liave  talked  the 
matter  over;  I  think  it  better  that  I  give  you  no 
introduction  to  Liszt,  for  it  would  do  you  more 
harm  than  good  to  be  introduced  by  me,  since  I 
occupy  an  entirely  opposite  musical  standpoint  to 
that  of  Liszt.  Personally  we  have  been  and  still 
are  the  best  friends ;  but,  as  you  know,  in  all  that 
relates  to  opinions  and  to  school,  our  relation  to 
one  another  is  that  of  cats  and  dogs,  and  the 
maxim  of  the  Weimar  party  is :  Who  is  not  with 
me  is  against  me ;  neutrality  is  not  recognized 
among  them." —  After  a  pause  Prof.  D.  continued: 
"  If  you  go  to  Liszt  introduced  by  me,  and  you 
find  him  in  good  humor,  he  will  perhaps  listen  to 
you ;  but  if  he  happens  to  be  in  bad  humor,  he 
will  say  perhaps  :  '  Prof  Dehn,  —  hem!  old  school 
—  wears  a  queue — have  no  use  for  such  people 
here.'  Now  tell  me,  will  you  take  the  risk  of  an 
introduction  from  me  'I  If  so,  1  will  write  you 
one  immediately;  it  is  for  you  to  choose."  —  I 
never  found  myself  in  such  a  dilemma:  on  the 
one  hand  to  oH'end  Dehn,  on  the  other  hand  to 
injure  myself.  I  reflected.  (What  he  had  just 
said  to  me,  was  what  I  had  long  known  already, 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  I  had  never  asked 
him  for  an  introduction).  Then  I  said :  '  Yes, 
I lerr  Professor,  it  is  indeed  a  ticklish  matter;  I 
will  think  it  over  a  Httle;  at  all  events  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you,  etc.,  etc."  —  And  so  1  changed  the 
subject,  spoke  of  something  else,  took  my  leave 
and  appeared  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  history 
of  the  letter  of  introduction. 

May  10.  —  This  afternoon  I  was  at  the  house 
of  my  friend  Draeseke,  mui-ii'al  writer,  critic  and 
composer,  and  a  follower  of  Liszt.  I  said  to  him : 
"  Draeseke,  you  must  give  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion ;  you  are  on  good  terms  with  Liszt  and  are 
besides  my  friend;  so  make  no  more  ado  about  it; 
I  do  not  need  an  introduction  proper,  I  shall 
introiluce  myself;  it  is  only  on  account  of  the 
awkward  ceremony  of  presenting  onesself  and 
having  to  give  one's  whole  autobiography,  so  that 
the  man  may  know  who  I  am ;  and  after  all  he 
cherishes  certain  politic  doubts  about  the  identity 
of  m}'  person  and  the  honesty  of  my  purposes ;  I 
know  nobody  in  Weimar  who  could  recognize 
mo ;  at  last  in  despair  I  pull  out  my  passport, 
e-\hibit  it  with  rage,  and  he  understands  not  a 
word  of  English,  —  in  short  —  D.  "When  do  you 
start?" — 1.  "To-morrow  evening."  —  D.  "This 
evening  1  will  bring  you  the  letter,  I  will  write  it 
at  once." — I.  "  Good!  in  the  meantime  I  thank 
you.     Adieu!"  — 

i\loND,\Y,  May  11. — Bonn erwetler !  Someone 
kno  ks —  it  must  be  early  yet — I  rub  my  sleepy 
eyes  —  look  at  the  clock  —  half  past  six.  Knocks 
again.  Come  in  !"  Good  morning,  little  Saar." 
— "  Good  morning,  big  Draeseke.  What's  the 
matter  at  this  early  hour;  sit  down."  —  "Did  you 
got  the  letter  of  introduction  which  I  left  here  for 
you  yesterday?"  —  "To  be  sure."  —  "You  must 
give  it  back  to  me.  I  was  last  night  at  the  Soiree 
at  Buelow's  with  fellows  of  our  party,  and  I  spoke 
of  you  and  told  them,  among  other  things,  that  I 
had  given  you  tlie  said  letter.  "  Ah,"  cried 
Buelow,  clapping  his  hands  together  over  his  head, 
"unlucky  wight,  what  have  you  done'/  Take 
back  the  letter,  or  you  will  fall  in  Liszt's  regard, 
and  so  will  the  young  man,  for  Liszt  has  declared, 
so  many  come  to  him  with  letters  of  recommenda- 


tion, that  it  drives  him  to  distraction  ;  as  he  cannot 
possibly  receive  all  who  come  so  introduced,  he 
ortends  the  introducers,  and  he  does  not  like  to  be 
taxed  by  everybody."  —  What  was  1  to  do'?  I 
gave  him  back  the  letter,  since  he  said  he  would 
not  on  any  account  be  guilty  of  any  fnux  pas 
towards  Liszt.  Fye!  shame  on  you,  ye  Liszt-ians! 
ye  are  the  most  servile,  slavish-hearted  people  in 
the  world !  What  has  this  man  done  for  you  ? 
What  has  this  Liszt  done  for  the  woi'ld,  for  Art, 
that  ye  reverence  him  and  worship  him  like  a 
king,  and  bow  down  before  him  as  if  he  were  a 
god  ?"  Nothing,  exee|)t  that  he  is  an  amiable 
man,  who  fascinates  and  chains  you  by  his 
personal  qualities,  his  mind  and  his  arrayant 
moilesty."  This  last  phrase  is  used  by  Robert 
Schumann  in  his  musical  writings,  for  example : 
When  a  young  or  unknown  composer  says: 
'  Such  or  such  a  S}'mphony,  which  I  composed 
some  time  ago,  I  have  thrown  into  the  fire,  because 
it  did  not  please  me,' — it  is  a  sort  of  modesty 
which  compels  you  at  least  to  say  :  Ah,  what  a 
pity  !  you  should  not  have  done  so  !  —  Somewhat 
such  modesty  has  Liszt.  I  will  not  explain  it 
further.  His  newest  hobby  is  to  esteem  himself 
the  greatest  living  genius  for  composition  ;  this 
he  has  ridden  now  about  two  years ;  his  latest 
compositions,  to  be  sure,  his  "  Nine  Sympho- 
nische  Dichtungen,"  and  his  great  Mass  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  esteem 
it  a  hobby  nevertheless;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Liszt,  when  Paganini  appeared  and  excited  a 
furore,  had  wholly  retired  from  virtuosodom  ;  but 
Paganini's  playing  so  excited  him,  that  he  began 
anew  in  Paris,  and  for  three  years  practised  so 
energetically,  till  he  became  the  great  hero  of  the 
keyboard  that  he  now  is.  Just  so  when  Richard 
Wagner  struck  off  into  his  new  dramatic  and 
really  remarkable  direction,  his  works  so  inspired 
Liszt  that  he  too  sat  down  over  scored  paper,  and 
lo  ! — he  has  conceived  and  brought  forth — what? 
one  can  only  tell  who  has  himself  heard  it. 

One  cannot  in  these  days  rely  upon  the  musi- 
cal judgment  of  those  who  are  otherwise  most 
reasonable  men ;  for  all  the  musicians  in  (ier- 
many  just  now  are  crazy  ;  everybody  screams 
and  scribbles,  criticizes  and  composes;  every  one 
thinks  he  knows  what  he  will,  every  one  storms 
and  makes  a  noise,  and  no  one  knows  wherefore. 
I  often  get  confused  myself,  so  that  1  ask  myself, 
to  what  does  all  this  lead  ?  Is  this  true,  which 
you  saj'  and  think,  or  is  it  but  a  momentary  illu- 
sion, or  the  influence  of  a  strange  element  ? 
Frequently  I  hear  something  (of  course  I  speak 
only  of  more  modern  compositions)  and  I  am 
pleased  comparatively ;  I  hear  it  again  and  I  find 
it  really  miserably  made.  I  hear  in  Schumann* 
and  Wagner  the  harshest  dissonances,  and  it 
makes  a  monstrous,  shudderlngly  sweet,  mystical 
impression  on  me ;  and  I  hear  a  simple  little 
melody  of  Mozart  and  am  moved  almost  to  tears. 
Then  there  are  times  when  I  am  siezed  by  an 
irresistible  desire  to  ridicule  the  illogical  harmonic 
sequences  of  the  one  and  the  sheer  tediousness 

and  sentimentality  of  the  other But  enough 

of  this  digression.  To  come  back  to  facts:  Instead 
of  two  letters  of  introduction  I  had  now  not  one ; 
yet  I  shall  set  out  this  evening. 

May   12.     Arrived  here  to-day   in   Weimar. 

Called  first  on  some  pupils  of  Liszt,  and  on  his 

secretary.     Learn  that  Liszt  is  unwell  and  not  to 

be  spoken  with ;  with  regard  to  an  introduction 

*  "Why  couple  Schumann  with  Wagner  B — Ed. 


and  presentation  to  him,  what  I  heard  in  Berlin 
was  confirmed.  I  have  also  met  here  a  singer, 
with  whom  1  was  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Leipzig. 
With  him  I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day,  taking  a 
view  of  \Veimar  and  its  environs. 

May  1.3.  —  Called  on  Liszt's  secretary,  inquired 
about  Liszt's  health,  and  explained  my  object. 
The  secretary  was  friendly  enough  to  tell  me,  that 
he  would  prepare  L.  for  my  visit,  and  bring  me 
word  when  he  would  receive  me.     Actually  he 
came  two  hours  after  to  my  hotel  and  said,  that 
Liszt  would  see  me  that  very  day  between  three 
and  four  o'clock.     With  beating  heart  I  made  my 
todet  as  elegant  as  possible  and  was  soon  on  my 
way.     After  all  that  had  been  told  me  it  cannot 
be  wondered  that  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  most 
feverish   agitatl6n ;   but  I   manned   myself  with 
recalling  my  good  mother's  words  on  such  occa- 
sions:  "He  won't  bite  your  head  off!" — Liszt 
received  me  in   a  very  friendly  manner  in  his 
study.     After  the  first  greetings  we  sat  down  ;   I 
told  him  about  my  studies,  about  his  friends  and 
my  friends  in  Berlin,  gave  him  their  gi-eetlngs  as 
a  sort  of  legitimation  of  myself,  an<l  concluded  in 
about  these  words:  "Yes,  Herr  Doctor  (lie  has 
received  the  title  from  a  university),  ever  since 
my  arrival  in  Europe  it  has  been  by  my  most 
earnest  wish  to  come  here,  and  I  believe  that  I 
can   nowhere  complete  my   studies  better  than 
here,  where  your  infiuence  is  so  friendly  and  so 
elevating.     Might  I  then  hope,  provided  you  are 
not  displeased  with  me  and  my  acquirements,  that 
you  will  occasionally  give  me  your  kind  advice 
about  my  studies?     O  do,  pray  do,"  I  said  in  the 
most  coa.xing  manner.     He  bent  his  head.     'J'here 
was  a  pause.     I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  his 
answer,   which,   diplomatically   enough,  was   no 
answer.     At   last   he  begvin :    "  You   know,   the 
Princess  (with  whom  he  lives  and  to  whom  he  is 
privately  married)  is  now  very  ill;  it  looks  very 
gloomy  here  in  the  house ;   besides,  1  feel  cpiite 
unwell  myself     But  come  and  see  me  again  in  a 
few  days  and  play  me  something.     Ne.'it  Sunday 
I  have  a  Matinee,  a  few  friends  and  pupils  come, 
I  hope  I  shall  see  you  then.     Do  you  remain  here 
so  long?"  —  "I  shall  go  meanwhile  to  Leipzig, 
and  pay  my  respects  to  you  again  on  Saturday," 
— "  Very  well.  I   shall  be  glad  to  see  you.     Au 
reroir !" — And  so  the   long  expected  audience 
was  ended.      What  should  I  do  the   next  days 
here  ?     I  v/ill  set  out  in  the  morning  for  Leipzig, 
which  is  only  two  hours  distant,  to  see  my  teachers 
and  friends  once  more. 

May'  14.  —  This  morning  at  b  o'clock  started 
for  Ijcipzig.  As  I  entered  the  place,  a  feeling 
almost  of  melancholy  crept  over  me,  the  houses 
seemed  to  nod  to  me  like  old  acquaintances, 
reminiscences  of  my  first  period  of  study  came 
back  again,  which  had  made  Leipzig  dear  as  a 
second  home  to  me.  All  my  old  acquaintances 
and  teacdiers  appeared  very  glad  to  see  me  once 
more,  and  yet  all  seemed  changed  —  or  was  it  1  ? 
But  here  too  the  old  unrest  came  upon  me.  which 
had  accompanied  me  on  my  whole  tour ;  and  the 
uncertainty  about  my  fate  in  Weimar  made  me 
impatient  till  1  got  back  there  on  Saturday. 

May'  16. —  As  soon  as  I  arrived  again  in 
Weimar  I  went  to  Liszt ;  he  was  not  to  be  seen  ; 
I  must  wait  till  the  morrow,  at  the  Matinee. 

Sunday,  May  17. — To  day  then,  on  m\  birth- 
day, it  will  be  decided  :  will  this  bring  me  good 
luck  ?  At  eleven  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Matinee. 
Liszt  received  me  again  very  friendlily,  introduced 
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me  to  tliose  present,  friends,  and  pupils  of  his  of 
both  sexes.  Music  was  made ;  pianists  played ; 
Liszt  sat  over  them  at  the  piano,  directing  in  some 
sort,  encourajrins;  them,  and  giving  here  and  there 
a  hint  during  the  performance;  new  compositions 
too  were  tried  over;  it  loolced  moi'e  like  a 
practising  hour  than  like  a  Matinee. 

There  was  very  good,  indeed  masterly  playing, 
in  a  technical  point  of  view ;  but  much  was  not 
according  to  my  taste  ;  it  was  too  French,  too  far- 
fetched, too  much  of  contrast  and  striving  for 
effect.  At  fast  he  said :  "  Herr  S.  do  you  play 
something."  I  begged  him  to  make  allowance  for 
me,  since  I  had  played  almost  nothing  for  eight 
days,  and  seating  myself  at  the  piano,  I  played  the 
B  minor  Scherzo  (op.  20)  of  Chopin,  according 
to  my  previous  conception  of  it.  Liszt  and  those 
present  applauded  me;  he  said :  "Bra%'o!  very 
well  played,  onlj-  I  should  wish  some  little  things 
differently  rendered."  Thereupon  he  sat  down  at 
the  instrument  and  played  me  a  portion  of  the 
middle  movement;  it  was  in  the  manner  already 
described,  strong  Kghts  and  shades,  with  which  I 
had  been  so  much  struck  in  the  other  piano- 
players.  As  he  said  nothing  further,  I  now  asked 
him  quite  decidedly  whether  I  might  hope  to  be 
his  pupil.  He  said :  "  You  see,  I  have  already  a 
great  many  pupils,  and  otherwise  a  great  deal  to 
do;  and  I  am  going  to  travel  now  for  three 
months;  but — come  here  in  August  and  be  sure 
to  call  on  me  then."  With  that  he  took  leave  of 
me,  vanished  into  another  room,  and  the  guests 
were  left  to  themselves.  —  His  answer  seemed  to 
me  not  definite  enough ;  but  as  all  the  scholars 
congratulated  me  and  told  me  I  was  accepted, 
that  one  can  never  get  any  more  definite  reply 
from  Liszt,  that  this  is  his  manner,  his  court 
manner,  I  shall  return  here  in  August. 

London,  Aug.  20.— As  everybody  knows,  London 
is  divided  by  the  river  Thames  into  two  great  sec- 
tions, and  one  of  these  sections,  the  lesser  one,  lyinf; 
to  the  south,  is  known  as  the  "  Surrey  side."  In 
this  part  of  tlie  city,  and  riot  far  from  the  famous 
Blackfriars'  Bridge,  is  the  Royal  Surrey  Theatre  . 
and  by  ihe  way  I  might  remark  that  almost  every- 
thing in  London  is  "royal"  in  some  degree;  for 
instance,  yon  can  buy  a  half-pound  of  crackers  of 
an  individual  who  announces  himself  as  "  Royal 
Bis.'uit  Baker  to  her  Majesty,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert, 
and  H.  R,  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent."  The  prefi.\  is 
applied  to  most  of  the  London  theatres,  and  as  the 
Queen  is  an  indefatigable  play-goer,  I  believe  most 
of  them  have  some  claim  to  the  title. 

The  attraction  that  drew  me  to  the  Royal  Surrey 
Theatre,  was  the  announcement  of  Lucia  and  an  act 
of  Trovalore,  with  LucT  Escott  as  prima  donna. 
The  building  is  comfortable  and  ugly,  being  in  fact 
rather  shabby  than  otherwise  ;  the  auditorium  is  un- 
graceful in  shape,  though  admiralily  ad^ipted  for 
commanding  in  every  part  a  full  view  of  the  stage, 
and  the  proscenium  is  a  perfect  eyesore.  The  tariff 
of  admittance  ranges  from  sixpence  to  half  a  crown, 
and  the  audience  are  chiefly  composed,  especially  in 
the  sixpenny  department,  of  the  working  classes  who 
attend  the  opera  in  shirt  sleeves,  and  who  aci'ording 
to  an  announcement  on  the  staircase,  are  not  allow- 
ed to  bring  bottles, with  them.  Instead  of  the  pes- 
tiferous cries  of  "  Op'ra  book,  book  of  the  op."  which 
we  hear  at  our  own  opera-houses,  the  Roval  Surrey 
between  the  acts  resounds  with  such  cries  as  "  Por 
ter,  ginger  beer,  penny  a  bottle,"  "  Here's  your  good 
old  porter,  porter,  p-or-t-e-r!"     Yet  during  the   per- 


formance the  audience  is  as  attentive,  and  apprecia- 
tive, as  any  of  our  more  delicate  snohs  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  or  Boston  Theatre,  and  woe  be  to  the 
unlucky  female  whose  babe  in  arms  begins  to  cry 
during  the  prima  donna's  cadenza,  as  babes  in  arms 
at  the  opera  always  do. 

Lucy  Escntt  is,  I  think,  an  American  lady,  and 
hails  from  S|)rinL'field,  Mass.  She  appears  to  be  a 
favorite  here,  to  judge  from  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  is  always  received,  and  pos'^esses  many 
claims  to  popularity.  Her  histrionic  powers  are  fair, 
and  she  sings  with  considerable  taste  and  sweetness, 
though  I  do  not  think  her  voice  is  powerful  or  of 
extensive  compass.  In  Lucia,  by  far  her  best  per- 
formance was  the  andante  aria  in  the  mad  scene, 
which  was  exquisitely  given.  In  the  concluding'  air, 
known  in  the  Italian  version  as  Spnriji  d'amaro,  she 
took  great  liberties  with  the  score,  entirely  altering 
the  last  half  dozen  bars,  and  introducing  instead,  a 
series  of  brilliant  but  meaningless  cadenzas.  In  Tro- 
vatore  and  in  Traviata.  in  which  I  subsequently  heard 
her  perform,  she  exhibits  also  evidences  of  taste  and 
cultivation,  and  should  she  visit  America,  I  think 
she  will  be  found  to  be,  if  not  a  great,  yet  a  very 
aereeable  and  enjoyable  lyric  artiste,  and  one  of 
whom  we  may,  to  use  the  old  newspaper  phrase, 
well  feel  proud. 

The  company  at  the  Surrey  is  strong  in  what  all 
the  English  opera  companies  I  have  heretofore  heard 
in  America,  are  particularly  weak — in  the  depart- 
ment of  first  tenors.  This  troupe  has  two  good 
tenor  singers.  Messrs.  Hksrt  Haigiit  and  Henrt 
Squirrs.  The  former  gentleman,  a  ienore  robusto 
of  good  compass  and  method.  I  was  told  was  an 
American,  thouah  like  the  unlucky  Hafcd  in  the 
Pacha  of  many  Tales,  /  vert/  much  donhtect  ihe  fact. 
My  informant,  who  appeared  to  be  quite  commnni 
cative  and  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Surrev 
theatre,  also  informed  me  that  a  couple  of  seasons 
ago,  Messrs.  Cramer  and  Beale,  who  are  also  the 
proprietors  of  this  English  troupe,  had  attempted  a 
season  of  Italian  oper:i.  which  failed,  although  they 
had  with  them  Mnnns  Gasseer  J 

"By  the  way,"  said  my  friend,  "he  was  a  great 
fellow;  did  you  ever  see  him  1" 

"  Who  ■?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  Monns  Gasseer,"  said  he.  I  answered  in 
the  negative,  and  wondered  who  Monns  Gasseer 
might  be. 

"Never  beered  Monns  Gasseer,"  continued  my 
friend  in  a  deprecatory  tone  ;  "that's  too  bad,  for 
Monns  is  a  capital  ehap.  And  perhaps  you've  never 
hecred  Ky-u-irly-ny  ?" 

I  assured  him  that  I  never  had  had  that  pleasure  ; 
and  a  glimmerimr  dawned  upon  my  mind  that  he 
might  he  referring  to  some  of  the  members  of  a  com- 
pany of  Chnctavv  Indians,  that  I  had  heard  were  ex- 
hibiting themselves  in  some  part  of  the  city.  So  I 
inquired  at  a  venture  if  he  had  ever  seen  Monns, 
and  Ky-what's  his  name,  do  their  national  war-dance. 
This  puzzled  my  worthy  friend,  and  he  eyed  me 
doubtin^ly,  and  then  remarked  that  he  did  not  be- 
fore know  tliat  Italian  opera  singers  had  anv  pariic- 
ular  national  war-dance.  Then  it  was  that  there  fell 
from  my  mental  eyes  as  it  were  scales,  and  I  sud- 
denly perceived  that  Monns  Gasseer  was  but  an 
Anglo-Saxon's  pronunciation  of  Mons.  Gassier,  and 
that  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  ICyu-gly-ny 
was  happily  resolved  into  Giugliui,  the  tenor,  who 
laiely  appeared  with  such  great  success  under  Mr. 
Lumley's  management. 

As  to  Mr.  Hknry  Sqciuks,  the  other  first  tenor 
of  Beale  and  Cramer's  English  company.  I  have  a 
vague  idea  that  be  too  is  an  American.  His  voice 
is  pleasant,  but  he  strains  frequently  in  his  upper 
notes  ;  yet  on  the  whole  he  is  the  best  Englisli  tenor 
I  have  beard,  and  is  I  believe  the  best  on  the  stage 
excepting  Sims  Riceves.  He  delivered  ihe  male- 
diction  scene  of  Lucia  better  than   I  have  heard  it 


done  even  by  more  celebrated  Italian  singers,  and 
his  concluding  air  was  a  very  fine  performance.  He 
should  visit  the  United  States,  and  indeed  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  troupe  would  do  well  there.  The 
baritone,  Mr.  Durand,  Is  a  careful,  pleasing  singer, 
and  the  contralto.  Miss  Lanza,  possesses  more  abil- 
ity both  vocally  and  dramatically  than  most  seconde 
donne  on  the  operatic  stage.  The  conductor  is  Mr. 
J.  H.  ToLLT,  well-known  in  the  musical  world  as  a 
composer  of  ballads  and  dance-music. 

The  Italian  opera  companies  that  have  lately  been 
delighting  London  opera-goers  are  now  dispersed 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  I  notice  that  Mr.  Lum- 
ley's troupe,  or  a  fragment  of  It,  comprising  Bosio, 
ViCTOiRE  Balfe,  Graziani,  Mme.  Didiee,  Tag- 
LiAFico  and  Neri  Beraldi,  are  to  appear  next 
week  at  Birmingham,  their  repertoire  embracing 
Trovatore,  Lucia,  Farorita,  Sonnamhnia.  and  UElisir. 
Mr.  Gye's  troupe,  coraurising  Geisi,  Piccolomini, 
Mario,  &c.,  are  shortly  to  appear  avain,  at  low 
prices,  in  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London,  where  a 
superb  performance  of  Norma  will  be  given,  with 
GrIsI  in  her  own  great  role,  Mme  Gassier,  who  is 
a  very  great  favorite,  as  Adalglsa.  and  Mario  as 
Pollione.  On  the  off-nights  of  the  Opera,  these  art- 
ists, with  Alboxi,  may  be  heard  for  a  shilling,  in 
conjunction  with  Jullien's  band  and  displays  of  fire- 
works, at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  which,  by  the  way, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Surrey  Theatre, 
though  these  two  establishments  are  in  the  same  part 
of  the  city.  Teovator. 

Worcester,  (Eng.)  Ano.  29. — The  one  hundred 
and  thirty-fourth  meeting  of  the  Choirs  of  Hereford 
Gloucester  and  Worcester  Cathedrals  has  taken, 
place  In  the  Cathedral  at  Worcester  during  the  week 
just  closing,  and  though  these  meetings  were  origi- 
nally attended  only  by  the  members  of  the  three 
choirs,  they  of  late  years  have  employed  so  much 
adilitlonal  musieal  force,  as  to  fairly  merit  the  title  of 
Musical  Festival.  Indeed  all  the  Musical  Festivals 
that  so  frequently  take  place  in  the  English  Cathe- 
drals, were  originally  mere  meetings  of  the  choirs 
for  the  purpose  of  practising  together  ;  but  at  present 
the  highest  vocal  and  Instrumental  ability  in  the 
country  is  added  to  the  local  talent,  and  the  Festivals 
now  present  to  the  lover  of  music  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  old  England. 

Were  it  not  somewhat  out  of  place,  I  would  like 
to  speak  at  length  here  of  the  many  interesting  fea- 
tures of  this  noble  old  Cathedral— of  Its  varied  styles 
of  architecture,  from  the  Norman  to  the  Italian — of 
its  wealth  of  monumental  statuary — of  its  kingly 
tomb  and  princely  chapel — of  Its  graceful  and  elabo- 
rate tower,  a  landmark  for  miles  around — of  its  dark 
and  dismal  crypt,  where  have  lain  for  centuries  the 
bones  of  Christians  that  have  lived  and  died  when 
their  faith  was  new  among  the  religions  upon  earth — 
and  of  the  wondrous  architectural  restorations  that 
are  progressing,  and  disclosing  to  light  beauties  that 
have  been  hiilden  for  ages.  But  at  present  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  musical  performances  that  have 
just  taken  place  within  its  venerable  walls. 

The  grand  nave  was  the  only  portion  of  the  Cath- 
edral di'voted  to  the  Festival,  and  the  performers 
were  allotted  their  position  on  a  rising  platform, 
that  gradually  ascended  from  the  floor  to  a  level 
with  the  org.an-loft,  the  gilt  pipes  of  the  large  organ 
forming  a  fine  background  to  the  vista  as  seen  from 
below  ;  a  corresponding  platform  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  nave  ascended  to  the  great  western  window, 
and  was  used  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
while  the  body  of  the  nave,  and  the  side  aisles,  were 
filled  with  chairs  for  the  same  purpose.  The  view 
of  this  Immense  space,  crowded  as  it  was  with  as 
elegant  and  intelligent  a  body  of  listeners  as  I  have 
ever  beheld,  was  truly  Impressive.  There  were  all 
the  accessories  to  make  It  an  Imposing  scene,  view- 
ing it  merely  in  an  artistic  light.     There  were  the 
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stained  glass  windows — the  si'uliilured  monuments — 
ihe  liigli  o'ei-spreading  arches — the  massive  pillars — 
the  marble  effij^ies  of  dead  knij^hts  reposing  on  tlieir 
tombs — and  mingled  with  these,  the  gorgeously  at- 
tired audience,  composed  chiefly  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  wealth  and  title  from  the  surrounding 
district.  And  here  I  might  as  well  state,  that  excel- 
lent as  these  festivals  arc,  and  serving  a  worthy 
charity  as  they  do,  they  cannot  be  at  all  considered 
as  diffusing  a  musical  taste  througliout  the  masses 
of  the  people.  The  charges  of  tulmission  are  too 
high  for  this ;  on  the  present  occasion  they  were 
fifteen  and  ten  shillings  to  the  nave,  according  to  the 
location  of  the  seats,  and  three  and  sixpence,  or 
about  a  dollar,  to  the  side  aisles,  whence  little  could 
be  .seen,  tbough  the  music  could  he  heard  equally  as 
well.  This  latter  price  is  lower  than  last  year,  when 
the  charge  to  the  same  part  of  the  house  was  five 
shillings. 

The  Festival,  which  lasted  four  days,  commenced 
on  the  25th  inst.  The  three  choirs  previously  men- 
tioned were  present  in  lull  (brce),  assisted  l)y  a  nume- 
rous chorus,  some  of  who.^e  members  came  from  dis- 
tant towns,  London  and  Liverpool  giving  theirsharc. 
The  orchestra  comprised  many  of  the  best  mu.sicians 
in  the  country,  whose  names  I  insert  helow,  ami  most 
of  whom  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  men  of  de- 
served reputation  in  their  profession  : 

Vioh'ns. — M.  Sainton,  Mr.  H.  Blfigruve  (Principals), 
Mr.  Willey  (Principal  Second),  Iiiessrs,  Bannister, 
Blagrove.  W.,  Carrodus,  Chipp.  E.,  Clementi,  Cusins, 
W.  G.,  Dando,  D'E:^'ville,  J.  H.,  Elsar,  Griesbarh, 
Hill,  Hopkins,  Jones,  S.  Kelly,  MeUoTi,  Mori,  N., 
Newsham,  Perry,  E.,  Prichard,  Reynolds,  A.,  Spray, 
ThirUvall,  Tolbecque,  Watson,  Zerbini. 

Violas. — Messrs.  R.  Blasrove  (Principal),  Alsept, 
H.,  Elgar,  H.,  Glanville,  Thomas,  W.,  Trust,  Webb, 
WestlaUc. 

Violoncellos. — Messrs.  Lucas  (Principal),  Phillips, 
W.  L.  (Principal  Second),  Ayhvard,  Chipp,  H.,  Guest, 
Hancock,  Reed,  Waite. 

Double  Basses. — Messrs.  Howell  (Principal),  Castell. 
Edgar,  Mount,  Pratten,  F.,  Reynolds,  Severn,  Win- 
terbottom,  A. 

i'7i(;M.— Messrs.  Pratten,  S.,  Card,  E. 

Oboes. — Messrs.  Nicholson,  Horton  G. 

Clarinets. — Messrs.  Lazarus  (Morning  Principal.) 
Williams  (Evening  Principal). 

Bassoons. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Waetzig. 

Trumpets. — Messrs.  Harper,  T.,  Irwin. 

Horns. — Messrs.  Harper,  C,  Mann,  Rae,  Standen. 

Trombones. — Messrs.  Cioffi,  Horton,  J.,  Winter- 
hottom. 

Double  Drums. — Mr.  Chipp. 

Mr.  Arnott,  organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
presided  at  the  organ,  and  Mr,  TowN.snii.Ni)  Smith 
of  Hereford  at  the  piano  forte.  Mr.  Donk,  organist 
of  Worcester,  officiated  as  musical  conductor  during 
the  Festival,  wielding  the  baton  with  ability.  Of  the 
organ-playing  of  this  gentleman,  and  of  the  choir 
over  which  he  presides,  I  hope  to  speak  at  another 
time.  Through  his  kind  attention  I  was  enableil  to 
get  a  complete  insight  into  the  system  of  a  cathedral 
choir  and  its  arrangements,  and  liopo  to  have  an 
early  0|>portuniiy  of  writing  a  few  lines  in  regard  to 
that  perfected  system  of  ecclesiastical  music,  ihe  full 
choral  service,  as  performed  in  the  English  cathedrals. 

The  solo  singers  engaged  were  Mme.  Clar.\  No- 
VELLO.  Miss  Dolby,  Mme.  Wkiss,  Mrs.  Cl.4ee 
IIepworth,  Miss  Louis.\  Vinning,  Miss  Palmi-;r, 
Sig.  Gardoni,  Sims  Heeves,  Mr.  Montkm  Smith, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Hcrr  Fok.mes.  At 
the  evening  concerts,  that  were  given  in  an  adjacent 
hall,  M.  Sainton,  violinist,  W.  G.  Cusins,  iiianist, 
and  Mr.  R.  Blaoeove,  concertinist,  appeared  as 
soloists  on  their  respective  instruments. 

The  rehearsals  occupied  the  whole  of  Monday,  the 
2+th,  and  on  the  25th  the  Festival  fairly  commenced, 
with  an  imposing  religious  serviee,  held  in  the  nave, 
which  the  mayor  and  city  authorities  attended  in 
state,  arrayed  ill  their  robes  of  office,  and  bearing 
swords,  maces,  and  other  incomprehensible  concerns, 
the  uses  of  which  are  not  quite  obvious  to  an  Amer- 
ican, unaccustomed  to  such  emblcmaiic  demonstra- 
tions. The  service,  according  to  the  prescribed  litur- 
gical form,  was  intoned,  as  is  usual  in  the  English 


cathedrals,  the  Venite  and  Jubilate  being  sung  anti- 
phonally  to  that  simple  yet  grand  chant,  known  to 
all  choirs  in  the  United  States  and  in  this  country  as 
"Tallis."  The  Psalms  for  the  day  were  sung  to  a 
chant  composed  by  Rev.  W.  IL  Havergal,  a  com- 
poser well  known  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
familiar  to  our  Episcopal  <'hoirs.  Mr.  Havergal  is  a 
resident  of  Worcester,  occupying  the  pulpit  of  St, 
Andrew's  church,  and  for  many  years  it  has  been 
his  custom  to  compose  chants  for  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  these  festivals.  The  Dettingcn  Te  Deum 
was  next  performed,  the  solos  hy  Misses  Dolby,  Gil- 
bert and  Palmer,  and  Messrs.  Weiss,  Montem  Smith 
and  Thomas.  An  old  choral  tune.  "  Gloucester,"  in 
which  theeongregaiion  joined,  was  selected  for  the 
metrical  psalm,  and  Mendelssohn's  anthem,  "Hear 
my  prayer."  in  which  Mrs.  Hepworth  sang  the  prin- 
cipal stdo,  was  next  performed.  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis, 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral,  then  preached  an 
appropriate  sermon,  and  the  interesting  exercises 
concluded  with  an  anthem,  *'  Sino-,  O  lieavcns,"  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Ei.vey,  the  organist 
of  the  Queen's  Chapel  at  Windsor  Castle,  whose 
organ-playing  I  had  h:id  the  jileasure  of  listening  to 
a  few  days  before  His  anthem  is  a  very  superior 
one,  opening  with  a  full  chorus,  followed  by  a  con- 
tralto solo,  "  The  Lord  will  comfort  Zion,"  to  which 
sncceed^  a  chorus,  "Joy  and  gladness,"  a  tenor  solo. 
"Instead  of  the  thorn,"  two  brilliant  choruses,  and  a 
conelnding  and  elaborated  "  Amen." 

I  wish  that  instead  of  this  meagre  skeleton,  I  could 
give  you  Some  adequate  idea  of  the  effect  of  this 
imposing  religions  service.  Imagine,  if  von  can.  the 
nolde  nave  overflowinir  with  the  tide  of  melody,  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  organ,  a  full  orchestra,  and  a 
large  chorus — the  officiating  priests  in  their  surplices 
and  ijowns — the  choristers  of  the  three  cathedrals  in 
their  white  robes — tlie  municipal  authorities  glittering 
in  gold  and  purple — and  a  numerous  and  attentive 
audience,  now  intently  listening  to  the  anthems,  now 
respondine  to  the  prayers,  and  now  joining  in  the 
familiar  chorals.  It  was  indeed  an  event  to  be  rc- 
membereil. 

On  Wednesday  morninfr.  a  still  larger  audience 
was  assembled  to  hear  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah." — 
Seated  in  a  side  aisle,  whence  I  was  unable  to  see 
tlie  performers,  I  received  no  intimation  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  oratorio,  until  a  noble  bass  voice, 
that  of  Herr  Formes,  veas  heard  throughout  the  cath- 
edral, and  in  an  instant  the  rustling  of  dresses  and  the 
hum  of  conversation  ceased,  and  every  auditor  gave 
his  or  her  attention  lo  the  performance.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  the  buildinir  prevented  any  demonstrations 
of  applause,  but  it  was  easy  to  tell  from  the  delighted 
glances  the  hearers  gave  each  other  at  times,  which 
selections  were  most  generally  admired.  Sig.  Gar- 
doni, a  tenor,  who  thonuh  old  to  the  stage,  as  he 
sang  with  Jenny  Lind  in  opera,  during  her  first  en- 
gagement in  London,  still  has  a  very  youthful  ap- 
pearance, delivered  the  air,  ■' If  with  all  your  hearts," 
with  great  taste,  pronouncing  the  English  words 
quite  correctly.  The  duet  between  the  widow  and 
the  prophet  was  one  of  the  finest  performances  of  the 
day,  Mme,  Novello  and  Herr  Formes  assuming  their 
parts  in  a  finished  style.  The  lady  has  a  clear,  full 
soprano,  and  sings  with  genuine  feeling;  sbe  is  a 
truly  intellectual  singer,  and  I  have  heard  none  so 
fullv  competent  to  sini;  oratoiio  music.  In  the  air, 
"  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  the  effect  of  her  noble  voice,  filling 
the  entire  nave  with  its  thrilling  tones,  was  really 
wonderful.  The  quartet,  "  Cast  thy  burden,"  was 
admirably  performed  by  Mme.  Novello.  Miss  Dolby, 
Signor  Gardoni  and  Mr.  Montem  Sniiih:  hut  that 
which  gave  most  pleasure  to  the  audience,  and  the 
only  piece  encored  [by  request  of  the  Dean],  was  the 
lovely  nnaccompained  trio,  "  Lift  thine  eyes,"  in 
"hicb  the  voices  of  Mtne.  Novello,  Mme.  Weiss  and 
Miss  Dolby  blended  in  the  most  perfect  and  entranc- 
ing harmony.     Every   listener  held  his  breath,  and 


for  the  moment  was  as  motionless  as  the  cold  stone 
effigies  that  lay  on  the  tombs  around  him.  The  cho- 
ruses were  superbly  given  throughout,  especially  the 
striking  invocations  to  Baal,  and  it  was  in  the  pas- 
sages connected  with  these  choruses  that  Herr  Formes 
particularly  distinguished  himself.  This  singer  has 
the  most  powerful  and  yet  melodious  bass  I  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  selected  programme  was 
performed,  inclnding  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  and  selections  from  Costa's  '•  Eli,"  and 
Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  The  most  successful 
piece  of  this  day's  performance  was  Sims  Reeves's 
rendition  of  the  war-song  in  "Eli."  This  oratorio  is 
.already  popular  with  the  majority  of  music-lovers 
here,  but  educated  musicians  complain  of  its  pla- 
giarisms. ■'  Were  some  half  dozen  previous  works 
blotted  out  of  existence,  'Eli' would  be  a  really  great 
oratorio,"  observed  a  musician  of  eminence  in  my 
hearing  the  other  day.  Mr.  Costa  himself  admits 
that  his  composition  requires  the  most  powerful  aid 
and  the  very  best  performers  to  be  etJ'eetive  :  "it  is 
not,"  he  says,  "  intended  for  country  bands," 

The  selections  from  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  were  judi- 
ciously made — if  it  can  be  considered  as  judicious 
under  any  circumstances  to  split  up  such  a  work  into 
fragments — and  included  the  following: 

Recitative,  Sims  Reeves,  "Now  there  arose  a  new 
king," 

Solo  and  Chorus,  "  And  the  children  of  Israel." 

Recitative,  Sims  Reeves,  "  And  God  sent  Moses." 

Cliorus,  "  They  loathed  lo  drink." 

Air,  Miss  Dolby,  "  Their  land  brought  forth  frogs." 

Choruses;  "He  spake  the  word,"  ''Hailstone  cho- 
rus," "He  smote  all  the  first-born,"  "  But  as  for 
his  people,"  "  He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea,"  "  He  led 
tbcni  through  the  deep." 

Duo,  Herr  Formes  and  Mr.  Weiss,  "  The  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war." 

Chorus,  "  The  depths  have  covered." 

Air,  Sims  Reeves,  "  The  enemy  said." 

Air,  Mme.  Weiss,  "  Thou  didst  blow.'' 

Air,  Miss  Dolby,  "  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in." 

Chorus.  "The  Lord  shall  reign  forever." 

Recitative,  Sims  Reeves,  "  For  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh." 

Chorus,  "  The  Lord  shall  reign." 

Recitative,  Sims  Reeves,  "  And  Miriam  the  prophet- 
ess." 

Solo  and  Chorus,  Mme.  Novello,  "  Sing  ye  unto  the 
Lord." 

So  much  for  the  present.  The  Oratorio  of  the 
last  day,  the  evening  concerts,  and  some  closer  de- 
scription of  the  principal  singers  will  occupy  another 
letter.  Trovator. 


liutjght's  JouiinHl  uf  ^mt. 
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The  Spiritual  Worth  of  Music. 

ti- 
lt is  not  enough,  then,  to  say  that  Music  gives 
pleasure,  or  can  occupy  the  mind  agreeably. 
Pleasure  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  want.  Antl  the 
question  is :  what  kind  of  pleasure  does  it  afford '? 
Wliat  want  does  it  satisfy  V  There  is  pleasure  in 
the  gratification  of  an  appetite  —  but  there  is  a 
nobler  pleasure  which  all  men  have  in  seeing  or 
hearing  expressed  their  own  inmost  deepest  feel- 
ings and  aspirations,  in  the  simple  utterance  of 
tliose  instincts  and  sentiments,  which  are  eternal, 
and  whose  language  therefore  must  be  beautiful. 
We  delight  in  any  thing  that  appeals  to  the  holiest 
and  best  there  is  within  us,  —  anything  that 
realizes,  typifies,  reflects  that  something  which  we 
cherish  ever,  but  cannot  express,  until  the  Beau- 
tiful in  a  scene  of  Nature,  a  poem,  a  work  of  Art, 
or  a  song  surprises  us  as  being  the  fit  expression 
of  our  very  feeling,  so  that  we  cannot  help  thinfc- 
ino-  that  we  long  ago  and  always  had  antieipateii 
it,  and  should  have  produced  it  ourselves  if  we 
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had  only  learned  the   craft   of  rhyming,  or  of 
coloring,  or  of  composing  haritiony. 

Music   is   one   of  the    Fine    Arts,    which    all 
minister  in  various  ways,  through  various  physical 
organs  and  senses,  to  the  soul's  everlasting  want  of 
the  Beautiful.     No  soul  is  wholly  contented  with 
the  actual.     The  Beautiful  is  all  it  finds  in  this 
world  to  soothe  its  discontent.     There  is  something 
it  can  love;  there  is  something  it  can  trust;  it  can 
go  out  without  reserve  to  meet  it,  for  it  is  an 
emblem  at  least  of  all  that  in  its  deepest  faith,  in 
Its  silent  longings  it  had  cherished.     The  Beautiful 
in  Nature,  or  in  a  work  of  Art  corresponds  to  that 
deepest  want  of  ours,  to  which  the  actual  world 
so   seldom  corresponds.      The   sight   of  Beauty 
makes  us  more  conscious  of  this  inner  want,  of 
this  ideal  capacity  of  ours  for  something  better, 
even  for  periection ;  and  it  is  chieHy  this  whiidi 
prevents  us  from  settling  down  into  a  mechanical, 
unprogressive,    animal    routine.       But   for    the 
Bcautili-il.  we  should  not  know  that  we  are  meant 
for  anything  better  than  we  are.     It  may  well  be 
doubted  if  even  Conscience  would  tell  us;  that 
might  stand  over  us  as  a  task-master  to  warn  us 
to  do  right;  but  we  should  neither  love  it  nor  own 
its  authority.     The  Beautiful  makes  us  yearn  to 
be  perfect ;  it  makes  us  feci  that  Heaven  is  our 
home,   and   cast  about  to  make  to  ourselves  a 
heaven.     The  Beautifiil,  come  in  what  shape  it 
will,  is  something  we  can   take  home  to  us ;   it 
speaks  to  our  heart  of  hearts.     There  is  a  certain 
mystery  in  it  which   we  ieel  concerns  us;    ive 
always  are  the  ones  spoken  to  just  as  some  por- 
traits look  at  every  one  who  comes  into  the  room. 
No  one  who  is  completely  entranced  by  a  land- 
scape,  a   picture,   or   a   song,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  here  he  is  in  his  place ;  these  things 
converse  ivith  his   ideal   nature.      In  this  is  the 
origin  and  the  final  cause  of  Poetry  and  the  Arts, 
Music  among  the  rest.     This  is  the  secret  of  its 
spell.     It  reveals  to  the  ravished  listener  so  much 
within  him,  it  whispers  to  him  the  possibility  of 
embracing  so  much  of  the  infinite  world  without 
him.  that  he  owns  the  right  of  the  sweet,  albeit 
the  severe,  influence  to  control  him,  follows  the 
voice  in  the  air  through  whatsoever  thorny  paths 
below,  and  eveimoro  aspires  to  something  nobler, 
'i'liis  ideal  tcndenc\  in  man,  from  time  imme- 
morial, created  JIusic  along  with  Poetry  and  all 
the  Fine  Arts.     Music  has  this  in  common  with 
them   all,  that  they  are  all   heavtiful,  and  that  , 
they  are   all   a   lniiiiuiKje   of  thoughts,  feelings, 
aspirations  and  ideals.     Itdittersfrom  Poetry  in 
being  vague,  while  Poetry  calls  up  more  definite 
images  by  words.     It  dillers  from   Painting  and 
Sm'plure   in  the  same  particular,  and  also  by 
its  being  often  a  direct  expression  of  emotions, 
fi^'elings,  which  they  never  are.     Music  through 
feelings  calls  up  ti.e  objects  with  which   those 
feelings  are  associated  ;  Painting  and  Sculpture 
througli  objects  call   up  feelings.     Music  appeals 
at  once  to  the  feelings ;  these  set  the  imanination 
to  work  recalling  or  su]5posing  scenes  aiid  im- 
ages.    Painting  and  Sculpture  appeal  at  once  to 
the  imagination  ;  the  scene  or  the  form  before  us, 
then  we  feel.     Music  moves  us,  in  order  to  de- 
scribe.   Painting  and  Sculpture  describe,  in  order 
to  move  us.     A  song  draws  tears  of  gratitude  and 
fondest  recollection,  and   instantly  we  think  of 
the  old  cottage  and  the  family  circle.     The  paint- 
er paints  us  the  old  cottage,  and  instantly  our 
heai-ts  yearn  to  other  days,  and  the  tears  of  grati- 
tude start  to  our  eyes. 


Let  us  now  therefore  consider  Music  as  to  its 
power  of  expression. 

Music  is  one  way  of  expressing  ourselves.  It 
is  a  language — as  much  so  as  words.  Through 
it  alone  can  we  communicate  to  other  minds 
much  that  we  feel,  enjoy,  suffer,  when  words  fail 
us.  It  is  eminently  the  lanr/nage  of  the  heart, 
of  emotions  too  delicate  for  verbal  utterance.  It 
is  quicker  understood  than  words.  Words  are 
more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  require  to  be  learned 
before  they  mean  anything — only  fellow-country- 
men can  talk  together.  Music  is  a  universal 
language: — the  same  tones  touch  the  same  feel- 
ings the  world  over.  Spoken  languages  address 
the  understanding :  when  they  would  interest 
the  feelings,  they  pass  at  once  into  the  province 
of  Music — then  it  matters  not  so  much  mhat  is 
said,  as  in  tL'hat  tones  it  is  said.  When  an  emo- 
tion would  utter  itself,  words  are  nothing,  tones 
are  everything. 

*'  For  our  divine  Affections,  like  the  Spheres, 
Move  ever,  ever  musical." 

We  instinctively  recognize  the  peculiar  notes 
of  joy  and  anguish,  triumph  and  despair,  conso- 
lation, pity,  and  entreaty — they  need  no  words 
to  ipterpret  them.  These  uniform  and  instinc- 
tive tones,  modulations,  cadences,  rhythmic  move- 
ments, smooth  slides  and  abrupt  starts  of  the 
voice  are  the  original  elements  of  music ;  Art 
only  uses  its  privilege  to  add  to  theui  beauty,  or 
rather  to  combine  them  always  with  reference  to 
a  beautiful  eti'ect,  and  then  they  become  Music. 
Out  of  the  natural,  spontaneous  utterances  of 
human  feelings  and  passions,  combined  with  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  Music  grew.  There  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  this  truth  in  a  passage  from 
Carlyle's  "French  Revolution": 

"  Hast  thou  considered  how  each  man's  heart 
is  so  tremulously  responsive  to  the  hearts  of  all 
men  '?  hast  thou  noted  how  omnipotent  is  the 
very  sound  of  many  men  'f  how  their  shriek  of 
indignation  palsies  the  strong  soul ;  their  howl  of 
contumely  withers  with  unfclt  pangs  ':*  The  Rit- 
ter  Gliick  confessed  that  the  ground-tone  of  the 
noblest  passage  in  one  of  his  noblest  operas,  was 
the  voice  of  the  populace  he  had  heard  at  Vienna, 
crying  to  their  kaiser  :  Bread  !  bread  !  Great  is 
the  combined  voice  of  men  ;  the  utterance  of 
their  insthicts,  which  are  truer  than  their  thoughts: 
it  is  the  greatest  a  man  encounters,  among  the 
sounds  and  shadows  which  make  up  this  world 
of  time.  lie  who  can  resist  that  has  his  footing 
somewhere  hetjourl  time." 

For  further  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  all  our 
natural  expressions  of  emotion  range  through 
regular  musical  intervals,  greater  or  smaller  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  emo- 
tion, we  may  refer  to  that  gossippy  and  somewhat 
superficial,  yet  suggestive  book,  "  Gardiner's 
Music  of  Nature,"  where  this  observation  is  fully 
verified  by  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  research  and 
extended  to  the  sounds  of  the  whole  animated 
world.  He  gives  us  the  songs  of  birds  and  the 
cries  of  animals  written  down  in  musical  notes. 
The  minor  mode  in  nmsic  is  but  a  copy  of  the 
plaintive  tones  of  grief,  which  through  lack  of 
energy  falls  ever  short  of  the  note  it  would  reach. 

I'he  expressive  power  of  ]\Iusic  is  as  remarka- 
ble in  instrumental  music  as  in  song — indeed  in 
some  respects  more  so.  Instruments,  having 
greater  compass  and  flexibility,  and  compared 
with  average  voices,  greater  purity  of  tone,  can 
wind  through  the  most  subtle  labyrinths  of  mel- 


ody. Instrumental  music,  too,  is  freer.  Uncon- 
fined  by  any  verbal  application  to  definite 
thought,  the  heart  and  the  imagination  revel  in 
most  adventurous  excursions  upon  the  '•  vasty 
deep."  The  fiseling  which  is  not  fettered  by  a 
thought,  is  most  likely  to  be  universal,  and  if  ex- 
pressed in  music,  without  words,  will  meet  per- 
haps the  widest  response.  Some  of  the  .Sonatas 
of  Beethoven,  as  we  learn  to  appreciate  them, 
fill  us  with  the  most  profound  emotion;  they  have 
all  the  mystery  of  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
poetry  ;  they  seem  to  express  the  deepest  unde- 
fined yearnings  of  the  soul ;  if  we  cannot  readily 
and  certainly  conjecture  their  meaning,  we  in- 
stinctively catch  their  spirit ;  they  win  us  to  the 
mood  in  which  they  were  written  ;  the  feelings 
they  express  are  not  of  time,  so  that  hearts  in  all 
times  and  places  and  circumstances  are  not  ex- 
cluded fi'om  a  full  response.  It  has  been  said 
that  Beethoven  in  some  instrumental  Quartets 
written  during  his  deafness,  "  anticipates  the 
feelings  of  a  future  age." 

For  the  same  reason,  in  pathetic  songs  too 
much  should  not  be  unfolded  in  the  words.  In 
the  union  of  Poetry  with  Music,  the  efl'oct  is  lost, 
if  the  poetry  be  not  the  simplest  possible — if  it  be 
more  than  a  single  thought,  a  mere  theme,  just 
hinting  the  e.xplanation  of  the  curiously  compli- 
cated melody,  but  no  more,  it  clogs  the  free 
movement  and  deadens  the  charm  of  the  music. 
Music  claims  always  to  be  principal,  or  nothing. 
Out  of  a  few  words  it  can  unfold  infinite  meaning, 
but  where  the  words  are  a  discounse  in  them- 
selves, there  is  more  thought  than  feeling,  and 
music  is  not  at  all  in  place.  The  charm  of  those 
old  melodies,  the  songs  and  ballads  of  which  we 
never  weary,  consists  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
words,  as  much  as  in  the  beauty  and  pathos  of 
the  strain.  In  the  songs  in  Handel's  "  Jlessiah," 
we  witness  the  same.  In  that  song  of  songs  :  '•  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  a  few  familiar 
lines,  a  single  verse,  just  expressing  the  thought 
and  no  more,  are  expanded  into  several  long 
strains  of  music.  Hence  the  air  is  one  unbroken 
outpouring  of  triumphant  faith  and  gratitude  and 
serene  joy,  the  richer  and  the  fuller,  that  it  has 
not  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  thoughts,  but  is 
left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  natural  course  of  fer- 
vent feeling,  and  to  cling  with  fondest  repetitions 
to  the  one  ever  dear  and  holy  theme.  In  these 
few  simple  words  are  contained  all  the  deepest  and 
most  private  feelings  of  the  devout  heart.  What 
tender  associations,  what  fond  anticipations,  what 
hopes  and  bright  imaginings  do  they  not  repre- 
sent ?  Those  words  would  cease  to  be  the  signs 
of  so  much,  were  they  multiplied  —  but  music- 
weaves  around  them  an  Ine.xhaustibh- coniiucn- 
tary,  never  ofl'ending  by  a  too  partic  ular  exjircs- 
sion,  but  faithfully  cherishing  the  mystery  which 
may  not  be  explained  In  words  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  It  means  so  much,  and  no  heart  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  explanation.  Our  heart's 
secret  lies  in  words  like  these,  so  connected  with 
our  earliest  religious  feelings,  and  we  dare  not 
entrust  it  to  the  coarse,  prosaic  exposition  of  mere 
words,  but  thank  the  artist  who  has  opened  to  us 
this  more  delicate  vehicle  of  feelings,  this  sweet 
music.  In  which  the  heart  may  freelj-,  truthfully 
confess,  yet  not  expose  itself  No  less  expressive 
and  delicately  true  to  all  our  associations  with 
the  words,  is  the  air:  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock," 
and  "  Come  unto  him  all  ye  that  labor."  What 
consolation  does  not  that  exquisite  strain  whisper 
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to  the  anxious  mind!     When  we  open  ourselves 

to  tlitit  son":,  we  are  i>erfec'tly  happy ;  it  glides 
invisibly  into  the  proibundest  labyrinths  of  the 
breast,  and  unlocks  all  the  fountains  of  joy  and 
peace  within  ns ;  it  changes  the  whole  aspect  of 
tlun<x3  around  us;  everywhere  we  are  met  with 
smiles;  we  feel  that  we  are  no  longer  alone  in 
the  world  and  yield  ourselves  with  sweet  resig- 
nation into  the  arms  of  Providence.  Then  we 
discover,  pej-haps.  for  the  first  time,  how  chaste, 
and  pure  and  serene  a  state  is  that  happiness, 
wliioh  we  seek  with  such  mistaken  struggles  of 
unhallowed,  unquiet  desire.  All  the  preachings 
in  the  world  may  do  less  to  teach  us  Christian 
resignation,  than  this  song,  which  gives  us  a  fore- 
taste of  the  A^ery  feeling. 


From  my  Diary,  No,  12. 

Sept.  12///. — The  New  York  E'dening  Post  of  to-day 
in  Us  article  upon  the  opera  last  evening;,  says  ; 

The  tpTinr,  Rifrnor  S^nla,  as  stnted  by  the  bills,  had 
kindly  iiTidertal<pn  nt  a  moment's  notice  and  without 
pvpnaration.  to  fi'l  the  plfn-'e  of  Sicrnor  Lahocetta.  in- 
d'snT^ed.  It  was  vory  kind  of  Si<j.  Scola  to  throw 
him<;eU  in  the  breach  in  this  desperate  way;  we  can 
on'v  nrav.  devr>ntU'.  that  no  circumstances  may  ever 
indvice  him  to  do  it  again. 

This  reminds  a  friend  of  a  similar  case  some  years 
ago.  Salvi,  it  seems,  had  taken  a  pique  against  Ma- 
retzek,  and  at  the  last  moment  refused  to  sing.  No 
other  opera  could  be  substituted,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  take  his  place.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
management  was  on  the  point  of  returning  the  money 
taken  and  dismissing  the  audience.  It  happened  that 
one  member  of  the  troupe  had  learned  the  part  for  his 
own  sati>^factinn,  and,  this  coming  to  the  notice  of  the 
manager,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  Salvi's  place.  A 
short  apoloffv  was  printed  and  distributed  in  the  aud- 
ience, beggins  indulgence  for  the  tenor,  as  only  by 
his  appearance  was  it  possible  for  the  play  to  go  on. 
The  man  appeared  and  did  the  best  he  could — not 
very  well,  certainly.  Now  for  a  man  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  do  more  than  just  keen  the  part  alive,  and 
knowing  that  he  is  constantlv  subjected  to  fatal  com- 
parison with  such  a  tenor  as  Salvi,  to  be  willing,  rather 
than  disappoint  a  whole  onera-house  full  of  people,  to 
leave  bis  place  in  the  chorus,  and  undertake  a  difficult 
and  prominent  part,  seems  to  me  to  exhibit  a  most 
commendable  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  I  honor  such  a 
man.  Well,  the  next  morning  every  New  York  paper 
had  its  joke  upon  the  poor  fellow,  and  ridiculed  him 
without  mercy.  Was  that  right  ?  was  it  honorable  ? 
was  it  just  ? 

Now  here  is  poor  Scola — not  much  of  a  singer,  but 
wil'ins:.  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  public  tb  enjoy 
Frezzolini's,  Vestvali's  and  Gassier's  singing,  to  go 
through  as  well  as  he  might  wth  Lnbocetta's  part ; — 
and  instead  of  finding  something  praiseworthy  in  this, 
the  writer  in  the  Post  prays  that  no  circumstances 
may  ever  induce  him  to  doit  again.  It  is  a  bard  thing 
to  sit  out  a  poor  singer — but  why  ridicule  him,  when 
he.  knowing  his  deficiencies,  is  conipelled  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  appear.    Is  it  reasonable  to  do  so  ? 

Pusliial  (Cltit-dJlTitt. 

An  amneinL'  armiint  of  tlie  "  pursuit  "  of  Liszt 
nntlcr  '*  (llflicitlrifs"  will  ho  fmind  in  tlie  cxrrficts  on 
another  patre  from  the  rlinry  of  ii  yoiin^  New  Yorker, 
who  has  heen  for  some  years  stnilyirip;  mu-ie  in  the 
eoiintry  of  his  fa'hers.  It  affords,  too,  a  pretty  clear 
jieep  into  the  aetnal  stains  of  miisieal  ohinship  and 
partv  war  in  Oevmany.  Tlie  yonnc  man  reh.ites  what 
(lonhtless  has  heen  and  is  the  experience  of  many  a 
piano  f.irio  student  in  lil«c  eireiirasianees. .  .  .A  friend 
pives  ns  an  inieres  incr  anicle  ahont  Weiikr;  he 
writes  as  ati  appreciative  an<l  sincere  admirer  (and 
who  does  not  admire  "  Olicron''  and  'Treyschiitz"?), 
but  is,  we  think,  nnneccssarily  sensitive  ahont  some 
limiiiitions  and  disiTiminations  stated  hy  another 
oonirihntor  in  a  cooler  and  more  critical  estimate  of 


the  same  great  composer.     Dr.  Zopff,  wc  are  sure, 
did  not  intend  to  disparage  Welier. 

Our  Handel  AND  Haydn  Society,  are  preparing 
to  follow  up  the  good  work  of  last  season  in  the  best 
way,  hy  studying  that  grandest  of  oratorios,  Handel's 
"  Israel  in  Etiypt."  Their  vigilant  President  has 
already  imported  the  music  of  that,  and  of  Mcndels- 
solm's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  for  the  use  of  the  society, 
and  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  give  at  least  four 
concerts,  commencing  with  the  "  Messiah  "  at  Christ- 
mas ;  to  he  followed  hy  Mozart's  '■  Requiem,"  with 
the  "  Hymn  of  Praise";  then  "Elijah,"  and  then 
"Israel  in  Egypt."  This  programme  may  he  varied 
in  some  particulars,  but  the  new  features  will  stand  ; 
and  any  of  the  four  concerts  may  be  repeated  —  that 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  public  legitimately  ex- 
pressed throuirh — the  ticket  office. ..  .Mr.  Gustave 
Satter,  it  will  be  seen,  has  made  arranL'oments  for 
a  scries  of  concerts  at  the  Messrs.  ChickcriTig's  saloon. 
....Some  of  our  best  resident  musicians  propose 
soon  giving  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Sig.  Gi'ini, 
the  singer,  whose  suffcrinsrs  and  those  of  his  family 
(now  at  Cincinnati)  from  sickness  and  povertv,  give 
tbem  strong  claims  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  mu- 
sical public. 

By  a  card  below  it  will  he  seen  that  Mile.  Gabri- 
EI.I.E  De  Lamotte,  who  is  one  of  our  most  accom- 
plished pianists  and  most  indefatigable  and  success- 
ful teachers,  has  returned  to  the  city  and  is  ready  to 
resume  her  classes  and  form  new  ones.  Here  is  an 
excellent  opportunity,  especially  for  quite  young 
pupils,  to  learn  the  piano  on  a  thorouirh  system  .... 
Mr.  S.  B.  Ball's  Singing  School  will  commence  on 
Monday  evening  next,  at  the  Vestry  of  Rev.  A.  A. 
Miner's  Church  in  School  St.  Mr.  Ball  is  a  very 
earnest  and  experienced  teacher  of  music  in  the  popu- 
lar form  of  singinir  classes,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen 
will  find  this  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  to  read 
music.  Mr.  B.  will  he  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  Wilde. 
For  terms  inquire  of  Mr.  Ball  at  the  Church,  or  at 
his  residence,  104  Myrtle  St. 

ViEUXTEMPS  and  Tralrero  have  already  given  two 
concerts  in  New  York,  and  with  such  success  that  they 
now  purpose  to  remain  there  some  weeks  before 
coming  to  Boston.  They  have  been  assisted  by  a  new 
singer.  Mile.  Cakioli.  and  by  Signers  Lahocetta, 
Gassier  and  Rocco,  and  the  orchestra  of  the  Academy 
....At  the  Academy  Mme.  Frezzolini  seems  to  have 
been  gaining  ground,  and  the  opera  goes  On  success- 
fully. The  Sonnamhida  was  followed  by  Liicrezia 
Borgia  and  the  Trovatorc ;  and  for  last  night  was 
announced  Mme.  Lagrange  in  Norma.  This  new 
acquisition  gives  Mr.  Ullman  two  great  prime  donne; 
and  the  advantage  is  trvimpeted  with  sufficient  pro- 
mise in  the  newspapers.  Lagrange  and  Frezzolini 
are  to  appear  alternately  in  a  great  variety  of  operas. 
When  to  these,  with  their  present  associates,  Laho- 
cetta, Gassier  and  Rocco,  shall  be  added  Roger  and 
Formes,  they  will  be  enabled,  say  the  managers,  to 
bring  out  "  new  opcrns,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Mo- 
zart, Meyerbeer  and  Rossini."  Heaven  be  praised,  in 
these  dull  Verdi  times  I  "We  have  now  a  hope  of  hear- 
ing the  Noz~c  di  Fianro — that  is  if  the  opera  hold  out 
long  enough  to  come  to  Boston.  "We  are  sorry  to  see 
no  further  signs  of  the  proposed  coalition  w-ilh  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Barry's  troupe. 

Catholic  Concert.  —  A  sacred  concert,  compli- 
mentary to  Mrs.  M.  J.  MooNEY,  was  given  at  the 
Tremont  Temple  last  Sunday  evening,  by  the  united 
choirs  of  the  Cathedral  and  other  Catholic  churches  in 
and  about  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Wer- 
ner. Every  seat  in  the  hall  was  occupied,  and  the 
crowd  sat  somewhat  listlessly  through  some  fair  per- 
formances of  Mass  choruses,  such  as  the  Gloria  from 
Haydn's  No.  L  the  majestic  Credo  from  Beethoven's, 
in  C,  the  Domine  and  Bostias  of  Mozart's  Requiem, 
(by  no  means  the  most  taking  selection  that  could  be 
made  from  it)  ;  b\it  listened  with  more  eager  sympa- 
thy to  solos  like  Chcubini's  Are  Maria,  sung  by  Mrs. 
Wekner;  ''Consider  the  lilies,"  a  very  common- 
place and  seenlar  sort  of  melody,  by  Topliff;  and 
Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  which  was  finely  sung  by 
Mr.  PoAVERS,  who  has  a  most  musical  and  sonorous 
bass  voice,  and  who  improves  his  gift. 


Mr.    gustave    SATTER 

Has  the  honor  of  announcing  to  th.'  cilOTnn  of  Hi»ton  and 
vii-initv  his  intenlinr,  of  givin);  a  Sit!  o  of  SIX  I'ft  \Ml!Hlt 
(X)NCEI!T.S,  at  th»  Hooins  ol' Messrs  (.'mukbiono  &  SoN^ — 
Tlie  liroplrKmrni'S  will  einhrad- only  tim  vtnv  chiiickst  mi'sic 
'I'he  CnnrtTfa  will  be  given  ouce  a  wwit,  c-oniiiien«-ii;K  Siitur- 
dnv,  Oct   17. 

Mr  SittttT  hits  the  pleMSure  of  ptiitint;  that,  he  has  feiured 
the  villUHlile  assisfiuii-e  iif  Miss  .lENWV  TwiCHELL,  Meflfrs  \V  m. 
t^cHULTZR,  Henry  .Ii)N(Jnickel  and  orhert* 

Tickers  fur  the  Perier-  of  Six  C-ni'ert.*.  Sf4  Single  tiekefp  $1 
SuhscNiprinti  lists  will  tre  fouird  at  MesBra.  Chickering  &  Sons' 
Koomsand  at  the  Music  Store.s. 


o 


NEW     WORKS     IN     PRESS. 

I.TVER  niT^ON  &,  CO.    hnve   in    preFS,   and  will 
is-uf  i';irl>  in  Ocrnber: 

_  THIi;  CIIUKCII  AND   nOMR      A  OnllppMnn  of  Sufrcl  Vn- 

hio.  r"mpri.-iiig    Anrhems.    Motetfl,  Kx'racfs    'rniD    OrifortdS 

and  Mappe-J.  ('unticles,  ChantH,  &c.  Sele-'ted  and  adapted   by 
George  Le.ach 

CONTINKNT.M.  TIAUMONY  A  Onllfrfinn  of  tTin  mopfc 
cclfbra'ed  I'P^Ini  Timi'ti.  Anthem!!  antl  Fnviriti*  Piccps,  dc- 
p'trned  pHriicularly  for  "  Old  Folks'  Concerts,"  and  the 
Sofial  circle 

TIIK    WKPTERN    BELL.     A  Collection  of  Glee-S  Quartets, 

Chnnisep,  S-  c. 

LUCI^EZTA  RORflTA,  hy  "DoNiZETTl.     Piano  Rnlo. 

LUCIA  Dl  LAMMRKMOOR.     Piano  Pnlo      (Sept.  26  ) 

SpTcril  ofher  valuable  works  in  preparation,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  L;iven. 

Oliver  Ditson  &>  Co..  277  Wnshingfon  St. 


Mfssrs.  august  &  WULF  FRIES, 

TparhTP  of  Mu^sir.  will  rpfiirn  fr'^im  Enrnpp  ii>  japnsnn  to  re- 
Tfivp  Pupils  r>ft.>r  Nov  Ifith,  and  niav  he  a  klrnssed  at  M.-jisrc 
Rup^ell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washintiton  Btreet. 


JTTST      REriEIVRT). 

At  "WHITE  BROTHERS',  Tremont  Temple, 

A  he:iutif.d  cnpv  of  a  STaduirius  Violin,  b>  Vuillaume 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Seconrl  Presh.  Chnrrhl,  anil  atrnin 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N  .    Y . 

WILLIAM     S  C  H  U  L  T  Z  E . 

/~(TTEi?  Tnstrue'ion  on  the  VIOI.TM.  the  PTANO-FOltTE, 
\J  and  in  the  TIllr'.OHY  OF  MUiiTi\  A.ldres.'i  al  his  resi- 
dence,  fU.  S.  Hotel),  or  fit  the  5Iusie  Sto  es. 

MT,I,E.  GARRIELI.K    DF,   I.AMOTTE    ha.«   th« 
hnn'T  to  anttonnee  fhrtt  slie   will   resume  her   Mnrniej; 
atul   Afternoon   l^lacser*  for  tlie  itipt'-nr-fion  of  YoU'.c  Ladies 
and  Mi-seson  the  Piann.For^e.  "n   MONDAY,  Sept    ]4:h. 
Apptieations  to  be  iBade  at  65  [lancook  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  EENDELAEI 

IS  now  rendv  tn  rceivp  pupils  11*^  mn.v  addrpiapd  at  the 
Konms  of  RIpssr«  Chii-kefitti;  &■  Sons,  nt  Ru-sell  &  Rich- 
Mrd«nnN  and  Di*-<on  8c  Co's  M^^i^  Stores,  or  at-  his  residence, 
No   SQ  Pin.-kney  Stret-t. 

Fiff  Pendkl^bi'b  <'IasK  (jf  younc  ladips  in  smsinp,  /or  h^em' 
nrrs  nnhf.  will  cnmnicme  on  Tiie^-dav.  Oct  fif h.  »t  4  oV'ork, 
P  M  .  in  rhf  Me!i*r«  <'hi<kfrii>^'t«  Saloon,  whpfe  the  exercises 
^vill  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
Fame  hour 

For  the  benefit  of  fbose  nicniberp  of  the  rlfjx.'t  of  last  ynr^ 
who  may  wish  to  ronfirnu'  rheir  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
lesumed  in  the  course  of  October. 


MRS.    J.     II.    LONG, 

Ad<lre.=s  at  W  infhrop  Ilcu.-e,  Birhton. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Kii'tli  Term  of  tlie  lif>str>n  Miisir  School  will  coinn-ence 
on  Monday,  ihn  5'li  of  0<''oViei  nexf.  at  .Mercanrite  ITall. 
TnsfrncMon  will  be  ^iven  in  rhi'  fnUowin^c  ilepat'nienfp : — 
SysfPin  of  Nnta'ion.  Ihtntninv,  C<'U'  tiTpiinf  and  Ftipne.  C"ni- 
position  with  re('i-'ri'ine  ro  Mii?^ic:il  Form  and  Ti  sn  innen'ari  n, 
VofHliziiti'in.  Pr.-ictiie  in  rh'rus  Sii  u'i^g.  IMitno-Forte.  Violin, 
nnd  any  nf  rhe  Oichestral  Instruments.  I'rice  of  Tidrion  ¥25 
per  term. 

n.mrd  <if  Tns^^ucfion  :~R    F    Makkb.  J-  VV   Adamb.  Levi  P. 
iroMRR,  .1    0    D   pAiiKPR.  and  William  SrriuLTZK 

For  partiiularsi,  address;  B    F    Rakeh.  N-*  4  Howe  Place. 

W  M    HEAD,  Sec'y  of  the  (.'orporaiion. 

AUGUST     II  A  I\I  A  N  N , 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 

May  be  nddrt'S.ced  at  M<'f»«rs.  P.ussell  it  Richaidson's 
Music  Store,  *^91  Washington  Street. 


ATKENiEUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhii»iti"n  will  of^n  WEUNKSDAY,  July  15, 
wi'h  a  tew  colleetion  nt  Pictii'fs.  among  «hii  h  will  be  found. 
The  VisitFitum,  b\  I'jige ;  The  Kirnr  N.  K  Thiinsgiving.  by 
Ktlwin  V\hir(*  :  adililitirjal  pirtnr.s  by  AUsrou  ;  iittd  nthi  r 
works  by  New  Y»>rk  and  Ho>^ton  ArtiKt;< 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PREHIiyi^  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  tlieir  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 


FROM   THE 

|HsS5a£iu££tts  ffilaritaiU  JStufjanu  gljsjsoriatioit 

FOE   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

parijOR  grands, 

"  For  most  decided  aDd  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL.. 

FOB   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SII.VER  MEDAL. 

FOE.  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOU  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FB.OM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  3IEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PI^  JVOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOWffS, 

TREMONT    STRl.ET, 
BOSTON. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

O  E^  Gr  ..^a.  2M    33  TD"  X  Xj  X3  S3  S^  y 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

s.   :iQ.   ^./a.xjiXj!, 

TEACHER     OF      MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . . .  School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

G.  andr:^  &,  CO., 

Depot   of    Foreign   and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publi.shnr  of  rhe  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydu's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9'   Broadway^  N.T. 

To  Choral  Societies  and  Clioirs. 

NOVELLrO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3.  ronftiins  a  lish  of  Music 
f<ir  the  u.-^f  of  Ohoinl  .Soiieriep,  Church  Choirs,  iind  Singing 
Classes,  prinrcd  in  separate  Vocal  atid  Oiehef:tr!il  Parrs, 
Containing  Oratoriop,  O'les,  Cantatas,  tVstival  Iljmns  and 
Antlieiiis;  Operatic  Mu,sir,  Sr.ngs,  Duets,  Trios,  Qu;irters  and 
Chorus* s;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madngals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Larin  words  ;  Masf-es,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vncal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  pjige. 

Novello*s  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Ilandel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Pinno  forte  accoinpnniuient  HandeP-s  Messiah, 
SI  63;  Juda^  Maccahfeus,  ^\  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  SI  25- 
AU  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  Series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

IVOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choru.^es  in  the  octaTo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  di  tinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  eyeh. 

WOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  jn  separate  vn(  al  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Haiicl4rl*s  *' Messiah,''  price  3S  cents  each  part. 

Haudel's  "Judas  Maccatoseus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Haudel^s  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  part>'  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  part8  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COI^L-ECTIOBf  OF  GI.EES. 

NoTello's  Glee  IliTe,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Clas.s  Circuliir.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postuge  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO^S    MUSIC    STOSEj 
389  Broad^vay,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER. 

InstiuftDt  of  tf)£  piann-^ortt,  ©rgait  &  ^larmoitj, 

3    HAYWARD     PLACE. 

SIGNOR   AUGUSTO   BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No,  86  Pinckuey  Street. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABiaELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

KESIDENCE,  55  UANUOUK  STREET. 

J.    H.    HIDLEY, 

njBLISIiEU    OF    nVETJSIC, 

Sii&  Btaltt  in  JlTusical  ^tni)aiii)ijsfj, 

544  BROADWAY,  ALBANY. 

SGHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTERS  OF  F05SE5GM  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Hiuth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€mt^n  nf  ItiB  ^.Hnnn  nnJt  linging, 

V.    S  .    HOTEL,. 

JOB.  PMNTIFG- 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED   AT   THE    OPPICE   OP 

EDWABD    L.    BALCH, 

]NrO.    SI    SCHOOL    STE,EET. 

C.    BKEUSIMG, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCDLATINQ  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


EUSSELL  &  EICHARDSON'S 

nvronNTTKCL^z- 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BlUSIC. 

AUGUST. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

TEARS  OF  r.OVE.  (F)4 Walter  Mavnard,  25 

MINNIE  BROWN,  S..nK  and  Chorus  (F;  3.  .'.U    P.  banks.  25 

FLOUENOIS  MAY,  (Eflat)3 E  A   HoBnier,  25 

NELLY  MAY.  (D)3 S.  Markstein,  25 

1  MUST  CO.ME  OUT  NEXT  SPRING,    MAMMA, 

( F)  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

MAMMA   WON'T  LET  ME  MARRY  YET,  Con.ie, 

(  B  fliit)  3 Pete  Morris,  25 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO,  (D)  3 J.N.  Crouch,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LAUGHING  RILL  WALTZ.  (G)3 Geo.  Birnn  Ware,  25 

SUNNY  ME.MORIES  WALTZ.  (A)4 H    P.  Crane,  25 

VALSE  CHAHMANTK,  (Eflaf)4 Sextus  Sawtellc,  25 

LES  OLOCIIBS  DU  MONASTERE.  iDflat)  4 L.  Wely,  25 

TO  THK  COTTAGE  OF  MY  MO'I  HER,  No.  1,  of 

the  '■  Sign.ii.f  Love,"  Vars.,  (G)4 Ch.  Grobe,  35 

EMILY  POLKA,  (F)  3 Mr.^.  Wm.  Gi.rrett,  25 

NOCTURNE.  (A  flat;  5 J.  C.  D.  Parker,  25 

NOCTURNR,  (E)5   A.  Loeschhorn,  35 

SPANIARD'.-*  SEIiENADE,  (E  minor)  4 A.  Jungoiann    25 

LA  MUKTTE  DE  PORTICI,  Op.  52.  (E)  7  . .  .S.  Thalher",  75 

TIinUOlITS  OF  HOME.  Galop,  (D)  4 II  P.  Crane,  25 

POLONAISE  BRILLANTE,  (  K  sharp)  7. .  .  J.  C,  D.  Parker,  60 
THE  SHEAF.    In  Six  Nos,     By  Geo.  Bj ron  Ware.    15c.  each. 

No.  1— L'Eli.-iire  d'Amore,  (C)  2. 

No.  2— Flowers  of  Spring,  (G)  2. 

No.  3 — Lucrezia  Boryia,  ~[G)  2. 

No.  4— Bells  of  the  Mona.<tery,  (B)  2. 

No.  5—11  Trnvacore,  (D)  2. 

No.  6— La  Traviata,  (F)  2. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  earh  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  iti  which  the  piece  is  wri'ten.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficuit.\  of  exet-ution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  fi;i;ures.  runnirjg  from  1,  [which  represents 
viry  lasy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  must  diffi- 
cult music] 

lETSTKUCTOE  for  Beginners  on  the  OKGA3V, 
for  the  formation  of  the  Legato  style  of  playing.  By  C.  H. 
RINK.     In  Two  B.ioks,  each  S1.50. 

HOWE'S  NEW  AMERICAN  PIANO-FORTE  SCHOOL 

without  a  Master 50 

HOWES    NEW  A.MERICAN  MELODEON  and  SERA- 
PH INE  without  a  Master. 50 

HOWE.S    NEW  AMERICAN  GUITAR  SCHOOL  with-' 
out  a  Master 50 

[C/=*  Abridged  editions  of  each  of  the  above  Instruction  Books 
at  25  cents  each. 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  anly.sis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical 
works.  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c. — a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians— sent  to  anv  ad- 
dress on  the  reieipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

RUSSELL  &,  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 

O.     Xa.  J^C7V.A."n-SX3?<r!S     cfc    Co. 

{Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkims,} 

k  Retail  Dealers  in 
Ipiano-for  tes 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Matmfaetories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 
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Concert  Italo-Americain. 

[Under  this  title  the  Courier  Franco-Italian^  of 
Aug.  6,  describes  a  private  concert  given  by  a  wealthy 
young  American  during  a  short  stay  in  Paris.  Partly 
as  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  lively  way  in  which  the 
Parisian  critics  and  feuilletonists  serve  up  such 
tempting  subjects,  and  partly  because  of  the  mention 
of  two  young  American  prime  donne,  in  whom  so 
many  of  our  readers  take  an  interest,  we  translate  the 
entirfe  article.] 

The  scene  represents  a  magnificent  snlon,  -white 
and  gold,  splendidly  illuminated  and  opening  in 
the  rear  upon  a  balustraded  terrace.  On  the 
right,  in  the  foreground,  a  large  door,  the  entrance 
to  a  delicious  boudoir.  In  the  background,  a 
fire-place  metamorphoi5ed  into  a.  jarilinie're  ;  over 
the  mantel  an  enormous  plate  glass,  showing 
through  it  the  foyer  of  the  artists.  On  the  left, 
front  and  rear,  doors  leading  into  a  waiting  room. 
Gilt  furniture.  A  Pleyel  piano.  Qn  the  walls, 
pii-tures  by  masters.  You  remark  there  the 
Roman  Peasant  Girl,  by  M.  May.  Vases,  baskets, 
flowers  everywhere.  Through  the  windows  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room  you  perceive  the  trees  of  the 
boulevard  Malesherbes  and  the  colonnade  of  the 
Madeleine,  vividly  illumined  by  the  full  moon. 

The  hall  is  tilled  with  invited  guests.  All 
countries  have  there  their  representatives:  the 
majority  are  French,  Italians  or  Americans.  The 
ladies  are  seated,  brilliant  as  well  by  their  toilet 
as  by  their  beauty;  the  men  circulate  about. 
Among  the  former  you  remark  the  two  queens  of 
song,  Mmes.  Fuezzolini  and  Borgiu-Mamo, 
chatting  as  amicably  as  two  sisters,  or  rather  as 
two  cousins,  —  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart,  for 
example  ....  Farther  on,  a  group  of  admirers 
surround  and  completely  snatch  from  curious  eyes 
a   very   petite   lady   in   pink,    with   lively   and 


eloquent  eyes,  an  animated  physiognomy,  dazzling 
teeth,  and  the  smile  of  a  fairy.  This  is  Mme.  De 
WiLHORST,  the  young  Americaine,  who  has  a 
form  somewhat  more  slight  and  much  more  voice 
than  Mme.  Piccolomini.  On  the  opposite  side, 
Mile.  Henslkr,  another  conquest  which  Europe 
has  just  won  from  America,  in  revenge  for  the 
carrying  off  of  our  best  artists  and  the  death  of 
Mme.  Sontag,  —  Mile.  Hensler,  I  say,  is  in 
white,  her  robe  trimmed  with  little  figures  of 
black  velvet.  She  has  a  dreamy  air.  Her 
beautiful  eyes  have  that  vague  look  of  vignettes 
in  keepsakes.  She  is  thinking  perhaps  of  Venice 
and  of  Genoa,  where  she  is  soon  to  go,  and  where 
brilliant  ovations  probably  await  her  ....  or  she 
Is  thinking  of — another  thing.  Two  Italian  ladies, 
Mme.  Rebussini,  her  skin  sUghtly  browned  by 
the  sun  of  the  tropics,  and  Mile.  Corbari,  seem 
to  rejoice  to  have  quitted,  one  Brazil,  the  other 
Portugal,  for  a  temperature  less  torrefying.  So 
much  for  counting  on  the  perfidy  of  latitudes! 
They  have  found  here  ninety-two  degrees  of  heat 
....  in  the  shade ! 

Near  the  piano,  a  group  of  artists  :  the  tenors 
Labocetta  and  Balestra  Galli,  the  bari- 
tones AuDAVANi  and  Cimino,  the  basses  Didot 
and  LoLio.  MM.  Giuliani,  Braga,  Lucan- 
toni,  Modekati,  &c.,  masters  or  composers,  en- 
courage or  congratulate  their  pupils,  who  might 
themselves  upon  a  pinch  be  excellent  professors. 
In  the  background,  near  the  terrace,  M.  Fioren- 
tino  with  his  tall  stature  towers  above  another 
group,  where  you  distinguish  M.  Achille  Jubinal, 
the  deputy- Aleca;nas;  M.  le  marquis  du  Hullay- 
Coetquen,  the  representative  of  French  chivalry ; 
M.  Montanelli,  the  author  of  Camma  ;  the  sculp- 
tor Lanzarotti,  author  of  the  Pensierofa ;  M. 
Craufurd,  who  plays,  for  our  benefit,  a  part  the 
very  contrary  to  tliat  of  the  Manche  :  he  unites 
France  to  England ;  M.  Tony  Revillon,  of  the 
Courrier  de  Paris;  M.  le  docteur  Declat,  of 
L'Union  ;  MM.  Paulin  and  Hequet,  of  L'lllus- 
tration  ;  Count  Federigotti,  of  the  Rabelais  ;  M. 
Cottrau,  of  the  Gazelle  Alu.ticale  of  Naples  ;  M. 
Carini,  of  you  know  what  journal,  and  some  who 
write  a  little  everywhere.  Some  officers  adorned 
with  crosses  spangle  with  their  gold  epaulets  the 
crowd  of  black  coats.  M.  Paine,  the  amateur 
director,  the  gentleman  impresario,  rubs  his  hands 
with  satisfaction.  M.  Calzado,  the  Monte-Christo 
of  the  salle-Ventadour,  rolls  his  director's  eyes, 
glancing  first  on  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo  and  then  on 
Mme.  Frezzolini;  then,  and  as  if  to  console  him- 
self, he  asks  his  son  Adolphe  which  of  the  two, 
Mile.  Piccolomini  or  Mme.  Wilhorst  is  the  largest 
— or  the  smallest.  Adolphus  answers  wittily, 
that  he  will  know  when  he  hears  Mme.  de  Wil- 
horst sing. 


Mr.  Hill,  the  master  of  the  session,  a  young 
man  (grand  garfon)  of  twenty-three  years,  of 
princely  form,  frank  and  open  physiognomy,  finds 
a  charming  word  for  everybody,  and  multiplies 
himself, — among  the  ladies  especially, — without 
having  the  air  of  it.  At  every  instant  he  draws 
from  his  pocket  a  fan  and  gives  it  to  one  just 
arrived.  I  saw  him  give  as  many  as  fifty,  which 
was  as  far  as  I  counted.  . .  .What  pockets  the 
Americans  have!  —  Mr.  King,  his  inseparable 
friend,  imitated  him  with  all  zeal. 

A  graceful  prelude  makes  itself  heard.  It  an- 
nounces the  rising  of  the  curtain.  It  is  a  vague, 
aerial,  undecided  sort  of  music  ;  one  would  say 
that  all  these  myriads  of  flowers  which  enamel 
the  apartment  had  taken  voice  and  were  singing. 
Why  not  ?  They  can  dance  in  Orfa  .'....  Apro- 
pos of  Orfa,  M.  Torre,  the  lyric  poet,  the  happy 
husband  of  Mme.  Ferraris,  leaning  against  the 
side  of  a  door,  watches  from  time  to  time  the 
clock.  He  has  the  air  of  asking  himself 
what  pas  Mme.  Ferraris  is  dancing  at  this  mo- 
ment at  the  Opera,  or  rather  for  what  tour  de 
force  she  is  applauded.  He  literally  has  his  head 
under  the  feet  of  the  Italian  sylphide  ;  which  is 
by  no  means  inconvenient :  you  know  those  sort 
of  feet  touch  nothing,  they  only  graze  and  pass 
on. 

The  little  overture  continues.     After  it  will 

come  the  five  Italian  masters,  Rossini,  Bellini, 

Donizetti,  Mercadante  and  Verdi.     Of  the  five, 

two  are  dead,  and  two  have  gone  to  sleep.     The 

fifth  is  awake,  and  no  mistake  !     More  than  that, 

he  keeps  his  imitators  from  falling  asleep.     You 

see  that  the  programme  has  been  made  by  an 

intelligent  man,  and  above  all  by  a  man  of  taste. 

Is  it  you,  friend  Carini  ?     You  have  added  there 

perchance,  by  way  of  epigraph,  these  two  lines 

from  Beranger : 

*' Mais  on  recommande 
Guilt  Italicn." 

Twelve  pieces  of  music,  like  twelve  scenes  of  a 
phenomenal  opera,  scenes  now  bright  and  ani- 
mated, now  tender  and  delicate,  now  impassioned 
and  dramatic,  succeed  each  other  at  short  inter- 
vals. One  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  perfumes 
and  melody ;  one  is  intoxicated  mth  harmony 
and  song. 

The  heat  has  been  unable  to  obtain  a  little 
card  of  invitation.  It  has  staid  at  the  door.  The 
thermometer  has  been  put  under  arrest  with 
Tom,  the  little  black  dog  of  the  logis ;  the  one 
reduced  to  immobility,  the  other  to  silence.  They 
ra"e.     Beware  of  to-morrow  morning ! 

A  colossal  bufl^et,  a  buffet  monstre,  (on  the  plan 
Danaides)  is  charged  with  utilizing  the  entr'- 
actes— and  there  are  eleven  of  them  !  It  lavishes 
its  thousand  sugar  trifles,  Its  thousand  beverages. 
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of  different  temperetures,  from  burning  chocolate 
and  tepid  Bourdeaux  wine  to  frozen  Cliampaigne. 
Mile.  Hensler  and  the  tenor  Balestra  open  the 
concert  with  the  duo  from  Roberto  Devereux,  that 
famous  duet  of  the  addio,  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic pages  of  Donizetti.  Mile.  Hensler  sings 
like  a  Neapolitan  and  pronounces  like  a  Floren- 
tine,— I  think  I  said  as  much  last  winter ; — Bales- 
tra sustains  her  with  his  powerful  organ,  and 
those  fine,  vigorous  notes,  of  which  he  has  the 
secret. 

Then  Didot,  the  bass,  an  excellent  voice,  ro- 
bust as  possible,  sings  the  air  from  Les  Vepres.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  whether  M.  Didot 
is  French  or  Italian.  He  speaks  both  languages 
without  the  slightest  accent.  I  thought  to  assure 
.myself  of  his  nationality  by  his  choice  between 
the  words  of  M.  Scribe  and  the  translation  by  M. 
Caimo.  He  prefers  the  Italian  translation ;  he 
must  be  a  Frenchman. 

And  now  see,  Mme.  de  Wilhorst  moves  towards 
the  piano ;  she  has  nothing  great  but  her  eyes  and 
the  volume  of  her  voice  —  ah !  I  forget  her  talent ! 
She  sings  the  air  from  /  Puriiani.  It  is  a  voice 
at  once  velvety  and  metallic,  and  above  all  of  a 
biting,  penetrating  quality.  Its  timbre  is  one  of 
the  most  sympathetic.  She  phrases  and  accentu- 
ates to  a  marvel.  M.  Calzado  lAre  is  all  ears ;  his 
son  Adolphe  is  transfixed.  She  has  sung  Vien 
diletto,  e  in  del  la  lima  with  an  exquisite  taste ; 
the  moon,  on  whom  weighed  the  responsibility  of 
the  mise  en  scene,  impressed  her  silvery  disk  just 
then  upon  the  window.  The  director  of  the  salle 
Ventadour  made  a  note  of  it  for  the  next  resump- 
tion of  /  Puritani. 

1  believe  1  am  one  of  the  first  who  spoke  of 
Mme.  de  Wilhorst.  If  I  register  this  detail,  which 
appears  so  puerile,  it  is  because  I  remember  to 
have  been  the  first  also  to  speak  of  the  debuts  of 
Mile.  Piccolomini  in  Italy,  and  that  proved  not 
very  fatal  to  her.  Ask  at  London,  where  she  shines 
star-queen ;  ask  at  Turin,  at  Vienna,  at  all  the 
cities  in  Italy  where  she  has  sung.  Observe  I 
have  only  spoken  of  her  debuts ;  she  was  then 
sixteen  years  old !  .  . . . 

Labocetta,  with  his  sweet  and  tender  voice, 
sighed  out  the  melodious  romance  from  II  Giura- 
mento ;  I  could  have  believed  I  was  hearing 
Basadonna  in  his  finest  moments.  Perhaps 
because  Basadonna  was  his  master.  Braga,  the 
pupil  of  Labocetta  on  the  violoncello  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Naples,  accompanied  the  charm- 
ing tenor.  Formerly  they  both  played  the 
violoncello;  both  were  first  prizes.  Braga  is  now 
a  composer,  entering  the  world  by  the  golden  door 
of  success ;  Labocetta,  a  tenor  of  the  most  distin- 
guished, who  expects  to  go  out  of  it  by  the  not 
less  golden  door  of  rents ;  that  will  be  in  a  year 
or  two. 

But  silence !  here  is  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo,  who, 
changed  back  to  an  Italian,  sings  us  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  of  Neapolitan  airs.  Alas  !  when 
the  Neapolitan  public  is  sad,  it  is  no  half-way 
matter ;  you  all  know  that  deliciously  plaintive 
song:  Fenesla  die  lucive  e  motion  luce.  MM. 
Fiorentino,  Cimino,  Cottrau,  and  a  fourth  whom 
I  need  not  name,  all  born  at  Naples,  looked  at 
one  another  while  Mme.  Borghi  sang.  You 
would  not  believe  it,  but,  God  forgive  me  !  they 
were  moved.  The  piece  finished,  M.  Fiorentino 
went  to  congratulate  the  great  artiste.  M.  Cimino 
got  to  talking  about  Naples  and  the  Neapolitans 
with  Braga,  who  had  accompanied  the  little  sontr; 


M.  Cottrau  heaved  a  sigh.  .  .  .then  went  and  took 
an  ice  to  cheer  his  spirits. 

After  this  song,  the  illustrious  pensionnaire  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music  sang  the  Brindisi 
from  Lucrezia  Borf/ia,  and  taught  us      , 

II  segreto  per  esser  fehci. 
It  was  malicious,  on  my  word  !     Whenever  she 
sings  and  whatever  she  sings,  she  tells  us  the 
secret  of  being  happy. 

Again  we  have  Mme.  de  Wilhorst.  So  much 
the  better  !  This  time  it  is  the  duo  in  Ln  Tnwi- 
ata  which  she  sings  with  the  baritone  Ardavani. 
That  artist's  voice  is  marvellously  adapted  to  the 
tender  and  impassioned  scena  of  the  father  of 
Alfred.  Mme.  de  Wilhorst  rendered,  among 
other  things,  the  phrase :  Dite  alia  giovine,  with  a 
profound  melancholy,  a  heart-rending  truth ;  she 
has  plenty  of  tears  in  her  voice  ! 

Mile.  Hensler  comes,  to  coo  the  air  from  Rir/o- 
letto.  She  attacks  the  final  trill  with  an  astonish- 
ing purity,  an  irreproachable  accuracy,  and  soft- 
ens it  by  one  of  the  most  suave  and  exquisite 
smorzandos. 

Then  the  three  men's  voices,  Ardavani,  Bales- 
tra and  Didot,  put  us  into  ecstacy  with  the  grand 
piece  de  resistance,  the  capital  piece  of  the  concert. 
Trio  from  "  William  Tell." — Oh  I  Rossini,  how 
great  you  are  I  Are  you  silent  because  this 
opera  is  the  last  word  of  mortal  music,  or  because 
your  task  is  finished  upon  earth?.  . .  .M.  Balestra 
had  bursts  of  voice  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  ex- 
cited unanimous  bravos.  The  grave  notes  of  the 
other  two  artists  married  themselves  admirably 
to  the  fine  organ  of  the  Italian  tenor. 

It  was  for  Rossini  to  rest  us  from  Rossini.  The 
goddess  advances.  Incessu  paluit.  A  murmur  of 
admiration  rises  under  her  footsteps.  Mme.  Frez- 
zolini  is  going  to  sing  the  romance  of  Willow, 
the  queen  of  romances,  the  sufferings  of  Isaura 
as  sobbed  forth  by  Di  sdemona.  Oh  !  you  are 
mistaken,  madam,  or  Shakspeare  has  lied.  Des- 
demona  never  sang  with  voice  so  pure  and  irre- 
sistible ;  Othello  would  not  have  assassinated  her. 

But  the  crowd  begin  to  slip  away....iVort 
saliata  recessit.  Already  three  o'clock  I  already 
to-morrow  morning  !  I  begin  to  be  reconciled  to 
eternity,  for  they  sing,  't  is  said,  in  Paradise. 

M.  Cimino,  ever  courteous,  is  reminded  that 
the  concert  is  given  in  Paris,  that  there  are 
French  people  in  the  room ;  and  so  he  does  the 
honors  of  French  music  with  a  ballad  by  Victor 
Masse.  It  is  the  romance  of  Le  Muletier  de  Ca- 
lahre,  accompanied  by  cracks  of  the  whip,  and 
cliq,  claq  !  hop  la!  M.  Cimino  sang  it  in  a  swag- 
gering manner,  making  us  admire  his  fine  organ, 
and  his  talent  as  a  perfect  musician. 

This  melodic  piece  of  fire-works  required  a 
dazzling  bouquet.  Mme.  Frezzolini  undertook 
it.  She  sang  us  her  adieux.  To-morrow  the 
steamer  will  carry  her  away,  away  ....  Why 
then  are  the  United  States  so  fond  of  music  ? — 
The  diva  has  selected  the  two  most  beautiful  and 
largest  pages  from  Verdi,  the  Quatuor  in  Riyo- 
letto  and  the  Miserere  in  the  Trovatore.  All  the 
genius  of  the  master  of  Busseto  is  there !  One 
of  these  two  pieces  alone  would  suffice  to  place 
the  author  in  the  rank  of  the  first  composers  of 
the  age.  Mme.  Frezzolini  was  pleased  to  sing 
them  both.  One  is  very  rich  when  one  breaks  up 
housekeeping.  M.  Balestra,  M.  Ardavani  and 
Mile.  Corbari  seconded  her.  Never  has  she  sung 
this  piece  with  more  enlrainement  and  dramatic 
ve  hemence.    Then,  suddenly,  without  a  moment's 


rest,  Gilda  becomes  Leonora,  and  the  Miserere 
fills  the  hall  with  its  lugubrious  and  solemn  notes. 
Mme.  Frezzolini  draws  from  the  pain  she  feels  at 
quitting  our  continent,  the  theatre  of  all  her  tri- 
umphs, those  heart-rending  notes,  those  sobs  that 
freeze  your  veins.  All  the  guests,  artists  and 
amateurs,  formed  the  chorus,  and  I  assure  you  it 
was  not  very  bad. 

Adieu,  madame,  partez  I  We  shall  preserve 
the  memory  of  this  magnificent  soiree  and  of  your 
farewell  song.  New  York  awaits  you.  No  mat- 
ter, we  retain  as  hostages  Mme.  de  Wilhorst  and 
Mile.  Hensler.  It  is  so  much  captured  from  the 
enemy. 

And  now.  if  you  ask  me  why  Mr.  Hill  has 
given  this  musical  soiree,  and  why  he  has  given 
it  during  these  dog-days,  I  will  tell  you  that  he 
had  no  choice.  M.  Hill  adores  the  arts  in  gen- 
eral, music  and  painting  in  particular,  and  he  is 
as  fond  of  artists  as  of  art.  He  was  at  New 
Orleans ;  he  had  three  months  before  him ;  he 
said  to  himself :  "  I  will  take  one  month  to  go  to 
Europe,  and  one  month  to  return ;  forcing  the 
allowance  a  little,  I  will  pass  four  or  five  weeks 
in  Paris.  There  I  will  hear  good  music.  And  if 
the  salle  Ventadour  is  closed,  eh  bii-n  !  I  will  in- 
vite the  Theatre  Italien  to  come  to  my  own  lodg- 
ings, beginning  with  its  director." 

And  he  did  it  so  effectually  that  the  Brindisi, 
the  romance  of  "  Willow,"  &c.,  to  which  Mmes. 
Borghi  and  Frezzolini  treated   M.  Hill,  have  cost 

him  something   like  thirty  thousand  francs 

counting  the  flowers  in  the  expenses  of  the  voyage 
and  the  installation.  Eh  bien  !  frankly,  it  was 
not  dear,  in  my  opinion ....  and  even  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Hill,  which  is  much  more  significant. 

So  much  so  that  he  will  resume  the  sport  next 
year.  From  New  Orleans  to  Paris,  it  is  only  the 
desire  of  an  excellent  concert.  That  does  not 
frighten  Mr.  Hill ;  O,  quite  the  contrary  ! 

Aldino  Aldini. 


New  Monumental  Statues— Goethe's  Birth-day. 

(German  Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.) 
Heidelberg,  Aug.  29.  18.57. 

Yesterday  the  memory  of  Germany's  greatest 
poet  was  refreshed  by  the  anniversary  of  his 
birthday.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  nation 
was  in  mourning — for  Goethe  had  departed.  More 
than  a  century  ago  a  great  genius  came  into  the 
world,  a  very  king  amid  the  nobility  of  intellect, 
born  to  rule  miUions;  the  lifting  up  of  whose 
pen-sceptre  brought  the  world  upon  the  knees  of 
homage.  The  weeds  worn  at  the  funeral  have 
been  flung  aside ;  monuments  have  arisen,  whereon 
the  poet's  yvreath  rests  unfading  forever.  The 
nation,  forgetful  of  the  death-hour,  but  proud  and 
jubilant  over  the  birth-hour ;  conscious  that  a  great 
mind,  once  among  men,  is  among  them  forever, 
gives  evidence  of  its  gratitude  through  memorials 
and  anniversaries. 

Last  night  Goethe's  Tph'genie  nnf  Tnuris  was 
presented  in  the  theatre  at  Frankfort,  his  native 
city,  with  unusual  splendor.  The  house  in  which 
the  poet  was  born  seemed  conscious  of  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  paid  it  by  the  people,  and  looked, 
as  all  such  houses  do,  exceedingly  knowing.  Of 
course,  in  these  anniversary  displays,  heroes  who 
have  worn  swords  have  all  the  advantages  of 
banners,  cannons  and  military  companies  ready 
for  another  turn-out;  but,  doubtless,  when  our 
progressive  race  has  passed  the  barbarous  war- 
period,  the  heroes  of  Peace  will  have  their  turn. 
There  are  those  in  the  world  who  would  withhold 
from  Goethe,  probably,  any  unusual  attention.  A 
celebrated  historian,  his  countryman,  has  within 
three  years  called  the  author  of  Foitst  "  a  refined 
heathen."  That  he  was  not  a  saint,  every  moral 
man  will  deplore.  That  he  has  written  what  were 
better  unwritten,  most  will  acknowledge.     But  at 
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the  same  time  it  is  something  to  enrifh  and 
beautify  language ;  something  to  give  imagina- 
tions "  form  and  substance,"  that  sliall  grace  the 
halls  of  Art  through  all  time  ;  something  to  ascend 
the  very  Mont  Blanc  of  thought,  though  it  be 
amid  ice  and  clouds,  to  show  the  human  mind  its 
capabilities. 

In  Munich  a  few  days  since,  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  three  bronze  statues,  just  completed, 
of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Wieland.  I'hev  are  all 
from  Miiller's  foundry.  The  first  two  are  from 
models  by  Rietschel,  of  Dresden  ;  Wieland's  is  by 
Grasser,  of  Vienna.  They  attracted  large  crowds 
of  visitors  on  the  day  of  exhibition.  It  was  a 
significant  sight,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
touch  the  German  heart,  to  see  those  two  sublime 
geniuses,  rivals  in  fame,  but  friends  in  life  and 
heart,  thus  brought  together.  It  is  something 
more  than  a  monument  of  each ;  it  becomes  a 
memorial  of  their  friendship — an  impersonation  of 
a  beautiful  fact.  The  material  itself  is  of  superior 
quality,  and  the  design  more  than  ordinarily 
worthy  the  subject.  As  a  German  critic  said : 
"  The  mien  of  this  immortal  poet-pair  shines 
through  the  splendor  of  the  metal  with  radiant 
light."  Goethe,  of  benign  countenance,  extends 
the  wreath  with  his  right  hand  to  Schiller,  while 
his  left  rests  familiarly  upon  Schiller's  shoulder. 
The  latter  stands,  with  the  lofty  air  and  elevated 
head  which  artists  love  to  give  him,  stretching  out 
his  right  hand  toward  the  wreath  and  holding  a 
scroll  in  his  left.  The  novelty  of  the  design,  and 
the  spirited  execution  ot  the  group,  place  it  among 
the  finest  works  of  the  kind.  The  artist  attempted, 
however,  rather  a  hazardous  experiment  in  the 
matter  of  costume.  One  would  judge  the  dress 
of  that  time  not  so  suitable  and  peimanently 
impressive  in  the  monumental  art  as  the  flowing 
robe.  Goethe  weai's  the  frock,  Schiller  a  long 
coat;  and  both  with  short  hose  and  stockings. 
The  Germans  think  this  more  life-like,  "  true  to 
Nature,"  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  ideal. 
Schiller  has  his  neckcloth  tied  loosely,  giving 
the  figure  a  certain  air  of  freedom  that  is  agree- 
able. 

Wieland's  statue  hardly  equals  the  others  in 
any  respect.  It  is  ordinary  in  conception  and 
characterized  by  little  spirit  either  in  attitude  or 
expression.  He  holds  a  half-open  book  in  his 
left  hand,  while  the  right  is  out-stretched  as  in 
recitation.  But,  if  life-like  reality  is  to  be  carried 
"  unkempt  and  unshorn"  into  art,  then  it  is  quite 
right  and  a  real  triumph.  For  Wieland  can  never 
stand  on  the  level  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Speaking  of  monuments,  reminds  me  that  the 
one  commemorative  of  Victory,  erected  upon  the 
Drachenfels,  has  just  been  unveiled  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  It  stands  upon  the  verge  of  the 
precipice,  near  the  rum,  looking  down  upon  the 
Rhine,  the  Castle  of  Roland  and  the  island  of 
Nonnenwerth.  It  will  add  another  link  of  attrac- 
tion to  draw  travellers  up  the  rugged  steeps  of  the 
Siebengebirge.  It  is  commemorative  of  a  victory 
— not  that  of  Siegfried  over  the  Dragon,  but  of 
the  Germans  over  an  enemy  noted  for  dragonic 
devastations.  The  orator  of  the  occasion  made  a 
stirring  speech,  with  frequent  allusion  to  the 
Fatherland,  its  oppression  and  freedom,  conclud- 
ing with  tlie  following  solemn  vow:  "In  all  the 
nlations  of  life,  in  good  and  evil  days ;  yes,  even 
to  deatli,  show  youi'selves  brave  (German  men,  with 
inviolable  fidelity  to  our  king,  Friedrich  VVillielm; 
but  especially  remain  true  to  the  Fatherland  in 
every  danger,  whenever  it  may  threaten.  Firm 
and  immoveable,  as  the  rock  that  uplifts  this 
monument,  be  our  pledged  devotion."  After  a 
spirited  ratification  of  this  by  the  auditory,  the 
orator  closed  by  reciting  a  short  poem,  which  had 
been  pronounced  at  Bonn,  in  1826,  on  a  similar 
OL-casion.  in  commemoration  of  the  last  decisive 
battle  of  Bflle-Alliance.  One  stanza  ran  some- 
thing as  follows: 

"  Not  empire,  nor  revenge's  brutal  might, 
Ah,  no  !  but  Virtue's  aims  and  deeds  of  right, 
The  after  world,  with  joy  devout,  shall  praise; 
While  Truth's  undimmed  and  ever-quenchless  Are 
Shall  flame  from  heart  to  heart — the  world's  desire — 
Forever  dear  through  Time's  advancing  days." 


Vieuxtemps  and  Ihalberg  in  Ne'w  York. 

When  Mr.  Tiialberg  himself  will  fill  a  con- 
cert room  evening  after  evening,  what  wonder 
that  on  Tuesday,  when  he  and  Mr.  Vieuxtemps 
appeared  together,  there  were  nearly  twice  as 
many  persons  desired  to  get  into  Niblo's  Saloon 
as  that  pretty  room  will  hold.  The  concert  was 
rich  and  complete :  the  success  of  all  who  took 
part  in  it  must  have  satisfied  even  that  cormorant's 
stomach — an  artist's  hunger  for  praise.  Mr. 
Thalberg  can  afford  to  let  us  pass  him  by  with  the 
mere  recognition  of  his  supreme  perfection.  He 
was  the  same  absolute,  all  satisfying,  unimpeach- 
able artist  that  he  has  always  shown  himself  Mr. 
Vieuxtemps  is  his  twin  brother  in  art ;  and  pos- 
sesses the  same  qualities  in  the  same  degree.  He 
is  endowed  with  that  complete  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  his  art  and  of  his  instrument,  and 
that  finely  balanced  and  delicately  constituted 
organization  without  which  a  musician,  even 
although  he  is  great,  must  needs  be  extravagant. 
His  style  may  be  justly  called  classic — a  term 
much  abused  in  art,  and  constantly  used  merely 
as  a  synonjTue  for  '  good.'  Symmetry,  grace,  a 
serene  expression  of  power,  singlenessfcf  purpose, 
a  sparing  use  of  ornament,  and  the  highest  finish 
even  of  the  minutest  detail. — these  are  the  char- 
acteristic traits  of  Mr.  Vieuxtemps'  style,  both  as 
a  composer  and  a  performer.  We  sometimes,  even 
when  hearing  very  good  violinists,  find  ourselves 
questioning  the  supremacy  of  the  instrument. 
But  su<:h  a  doubt  never  arises  while  we  listen  to 
Mr.  Vieuxtemps.  In  his  hands  the  instrument 
possesses  all  its  traditionary  dignity  and  grandeur. 
Its  tone — as  equal  throughout  the  entire  compass 
of  the  instrument  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it — 
loses  all  of  that  quality  which  suggests  a  squeak, 
and  becomes  pure  music  in  its  noblest  and  most 
touching  form.  E.xquisite  delicacy  is  a  nec<'ssary 
concomitant  of  great  and  higlily  disciplined  power ; 
and  therefore  in  calling  Mr  Vieuxtemps'  style 
massive,  we  imply  no  limitation  of  its  variety  or 
flexibility.  As  to  executive  excellence,  we  do 
not  intend  to  be  so  superfluous  as  to  ofl'er  him  the 
poor  compliment  of  praise  for  that ;  and  yet  his 
performance  is  in  that  respect  a  marvel.  The 
body  of  tone  which  he  produces  and  the  quality 
of  it,  and  the  large  and  simple  manner  in  which 
he  makes  his  instrument  i^acaUze,  are  hardly  more 
admirable  to  the  musician  than  the  absolute 
mastery  of  all  the  mysteries  of  bowing  and  finger- 
ing which  he  constantly  exhibits.  He  will  cut 
out  eight  square-edged  notes  in  a  second  with  the 
point  of  an  up-bow.  and  not  move  his  wrist  half  a 
finger's  breadth.  Thus  it  is  ever  with  a  supreme 
master ;  he  is  as  unimpeachable  in  detail  as  he  is 
admirable  in  design ;  always  illustrating  the  axiom 
that  the  greater  includes  tlie  less.  Mr.  Vieu.x- 
temps'  success  with  his  audience  was  complete. 

No  small  element  of  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
was  the  singing  of  Mile.  Ca  kioli,  a  young  prima 
donna  heard  here  on  this  occasion  for  the  first 
time.  Her  voice  is  not  so  smooth  or  so  rich  as  she 
deserves  it  should  be  ;  but  her  vocalization  is  so 
beautiful,  so  correct,  and  of  such  a  fine  school, 
that  we  soon  forget  that  nature  has  not  given  her 
everything.  Her  voice  is  of  the  most  serviceable 
quality, — a  mezzo  soprano,  and  is  fresh  and  firm. 
Her  singing  of  the  principal  cavatina  from  La 
Triivlala.  richly  deserved  the  unanimous  and 
hearty  tokens  of  approbation  which  burst  fi-om  all 
parts  of  the  room.  She  is  a  great  acquisition  to 
our  available  musical  material. 

The  concert  was  throagliout  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience 
complete. —  Courier  §•  Enquirer,  \6lli. 


Prizes  at  thk  Paris  Conservatoire. — 
The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  National  Era, 
under  date  of  Aug.  30,  writes: 

The  concourse  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  at 
the  "  Conservatoire  de  Musique''  closed  this  year 
with  strong  expressions  of  indignation.  Monsieur 
Auber,  the  well-known  composer  of  "  La  Miiette 
de  Portici,"  and  director  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
sercatoire  de  MuHque,  although  at  the  respectable 
and  sober  ago  of  seventy  two,  seems  still  to  be  too 
strongly  influenced  by  the  pupils  of  the  fair  sex 


to  do  justice.  But  his  predilection  for  that  class 
of  artists  was  never  before  so  manifest  as  this  year, 
when  the  prizes  were  mostly  given  to  the  friends 
of  certain  young  artists  who  had  won  the  seared 
heart  of  the  old  composer. 

All  passed  off'  quietly,  however,  until  the  prizes 
allotted  to  the  performers  on  the  violin  were 
announced.  The  first  was  given  to  a  boy  eleven 
years  of  age — a  prodigy  so  far  surpassing  anything 
ever  before  heard  on  the  violin,  that  it  was  thought 
an  extraordinary  prize  would  not  be  a  suihcient 
reward  for  the  infant  Paganini.  The  second  prize 
was  given  to  Miss  Hummler,  causing  some  expres- 
sions of  astonishment  and  dissatisfaction  from  the 
violin  performers  of  the  Conservatoire  and  of  the 
grand  opera;  but  when  the  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  another  of  the  young  ladies,  the 
audience  burst  into  a  general  expression  of  dis- 
gust; hissing  was  heard  on  all  sides,  and  continued 
until  the  police  interfered  and  closed  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  ability  of  the  fair  sex  is  too  well  established 
to  be  contested ;  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
error  committed  in  awarding  the  2d  and  3d  prizes 
to  ladies,  for  their  performance  on  an  instrument 
strictly  the  prerogative  of  men,  is  too  palpable  to 
be  doubted — besides  its  being  an  unbecoming  and 
graceless  instrument  in  the  hands  of  women,  and 
requiring  more  muscular  strength  to  draw  out  its 
finest  tones  in  an  allegro  than  they  are  possessed 
of  Had  I  any  inlluence  at  the  "  Conservatoire," 
it  would  certainly  be  exercised  to  exclude  that 
instrument  for  women,  and  confine  them  entirely 
to  the  harp  and  piano — two  of  the  finest  instru- 
ments, and  best  suited  to  their  sex  and  attire. 

The  competitors  for  vocal  music  were  numerous, 
and  those  to  whom  the  prizes  were  allotted  were 
neither  remarkable  for  school  or  voice.  The 
classes,  as  usual,  were  composed  of  pupils  from 
various  countries  and  climates — Swedes,  Norwe- 
gians, Germans,  and  French.  Soul-stirring  voices 
are  as  rare  as  comets,  and  the  best  French  voices 
come  from  the  south  of  France,  where  the  human 
organ  is  softer  and  more  pleasing,  even  in  conver- 
sation, than  at  the  north.  Auber  is  much  disliked, 
and  is  said  to  be  an  old  miser,  elated  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  the  best  and  only  French  composer 
worthy  of  renown:  he  is  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
master  of  the  Imperial  Chapel,  Counsellor  of 
Education,  besides  numberless  other  dignities 
heaped  upon  him.  Another  prodigy,  a  youth  of 
twelve  years,  took  the  prize  for  harmony,  and  his 
competitors  were  all  men  grown. 

Ulusi^al  (lJoiiiicspondcni[c. 

New  York.  Sept.  21. — At  home  once  more,  after 
a  long  season  of  summer  wanderings ;  of  fresh  moun 
tain  air,  of  grass,  trees  and  Imshes  fresh  and  green, 
tliis  year,  in  September,  ^s  in  early  June  ;  I'f  meet- 
ings with  dear  friends,  of  every  country  enjoyment, 
but  alas,  very  little  music.  So  that,  thirsting  for 
this  life-elixir  of  the  soul,  I  am  willing  at  last  to  give 
up  rural  pleasures  and  advantages,  and  return  to  the 
lealizalion  of  all  the  pleasant  prospects  which  this 
winter'.s  campaign  holils  out.  In  such  a  mood  I 
found  myself,  a  few  evenings  ago,  in  Niblo's  Saloon, 
prepared  to  listen  to  a  "  Miscellaneous"  concert,  in 
which  ViEUXTiiMPS  was,  to  me,  the  chief  attraction. 
I  had  not  heard  liini  during  his  previous  vi.-it  to  this 
country,  for  the  reason,  which  I  am  now  quite 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  was  at  that  time  so  full 
of  enthusiasm  fur  Ole  Bull,  that  I  quite  resented  the 
pretcreiiee  which  so:ne  more  sensible  people  had  for 
Vieuxtemps,  and,  from  a  sort  of  spite,  would  not 
hear  the  latter.  But  that  was  long  .tgo,  and  I  have 
grown  wiser  since.  Of  the  concert  on  Thursday 
night,  1  must  say  that  I  enjoyed  it  more  than  any 
concert  of  that  kind  which  I  have  ever  attended.  It 
was,  indeed,  excellent  in  almost  every  particular,  as 
far  as  the  pcrlorinance  went,  and  though  the  quality 
of  the  music  was  nut  altogether  what  I  admire,  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  well  rendered  in  a  measure  made 
up  for  that  dificiency. 
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After  not  having  heard  Thalberg  for  six  months, 
the  perfection  of  his  execution  stood  forth  unmoved 
by  any  weariness  of  its  sameness.  lie  gave  us  Don 
Giovanni,  Lucrezia,  Don  Pasquale,  a  very  pretty  bar- 
carole (which  was  also  a  novelty),  and,  in  answer  to 
an  encore,  •'  Home,  sweet  home,"  which  it  was 
really  refreshing  to  hear  played  by  hint,  after  listen- 
ing for  half  a  year  past,  to  its  execution  by  all  the 
young  ladies  in  the  Republic. 

The  male  singers  were,  Sig.  Rocco,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  has  lost  none  of  his  6w_^o-tricks  and 
grimaces,  and  Signori  Labocetta  and  Gassier, 
{or  Monns  Gasseer,  as  "  Trovator's  "  friend  has  it.) 
Labocetta  has  a  fine,  sweet  voice,  though  not  over 
powerful,  but  spoils  what  there  is  good  in  him  by 
affectation.  He  also  appeared  to  be  rather  tvheezt/, 
which  was  either  owing  to  the  remains  of  his  cold,  or 
to  his  embonpoint,  which  is  considerable.  But  what- 
ever unpleasant  impression  these  two  singers  might 
have  made,  was  completely  done  away  with  by  the 
delight  with  which  I  listened  to  G;issier.  A  full, 
pure  baritone  voice,  with  a  tenderness  and  softness 
in  it  which  seems  more  to  belong  to  a  tenor — an  ex- 
cellent school,  and  a  truth  of  feeling  and  expression 
such  as  1  have  not  often  met  with.  His  voice  is  per- 
haps not  as  powerful  as  Badiali's,  but  it  is  fresher 
and  sweeter.  It  is  a  voice  that  "  has  a  tear  in  it." 
Signora  Oarioli,  (I  beg  her  pardon  for  allowing  the 
gentlemen  to  precede  her,  but  I  wished  to  give  the 
more  space  to  her,)  who  comes  to  us  from  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, is  a  modest,  amiable  looking  young  lady, 
apparently  very  young,  and  rather  timid.  Her  exe- 
cution is  very  fine ;  indeed,  she  sang  her  Jioriture 
and  her  high  notes  with  an  ease  which  I  found  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  slight  veil  bv  which  her 
voice  is  rendered  not  quite  agreeable.  This  latter 
circumstance  may,  however,  have  been  accidental,  as 
I  noticed  that  she  coughed  slightly  several  times. 
Altogether,  she  makes  a  very  agreeable  impression. 

Like  children,  with  their  sugar-plums  and  sweet- 
meats, I  have  reserved  the  best  to  the  last,  and  now 
I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  admiration  of 
Vieuxtemps.  He  is  certainly  the  best  violinist  who 
has  ever  been  heard  here.  His  tone,  from  first  to 
last,  is  like  that  of  an  organ,  rich  and  full,  and  there 
is  something  noble  and  grand  in  his  playing,  such  as 
it  has  rarely  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear.  Added 
to  this,  there  is  in  him  such  an  utter  absence  of  all 
humbug  and  seeking  after  effect,  that  one  cannot 
cherish  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  his  being  one  of  the 
truest  of  artists.  He  played,  on  this  occasion,  only 
his  own  compositions,  hut  these  are  worth  listening 
to.  An  Adagio,  particularly,  was  very  beautiful, 
and  in  the  Tarantella  wrhich  followed,  he  showed  all 
that  he  could  do,  without  the  slightest  apparent  effort. 
He  ended  the  concert  with  a  fantasia  on  Lucia,  and 
words  cannot  describe  his  exquisite  rendering  of  the 
death-scene.  It  was  beyond  anything  I  had  ever 
imagined  of  the  power  of  expression  in  the  violin. 
I  cannot  describe  it  better  than  that  it  reminded  me 
of  Mario's  singing  of  the  same  scene,  and  made  me 
feel,  as  I  did  then,  that  this  would  almost  reconcile 
me  to  Italian  music. 

Mr.  Vieuxtemps  was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by 
his  wife,  a  most  agreeable  looking  lady,  of  verv  un- 
agsnming  demeanor.  She  is  a  faultless  accompanv- 
ist,  and  must  be.  to  judge  from  what  she  played,  a 
very  fine  pianist.  It  is  hardly  just  to  her  merits 
that  no  mention  whatever  should  at  any  time  be 
made  of  her. 

A  third  concert  was  announced  for  last  Saturday, 
but,  on  account  of  the  violent  rain-storm,  was  post- 
poned at  the  last  moment.  Messrs.  Thalberg  and 
Vieuxtemps  made,  however,  a  great  mistake  in  so 
doing,  for  quite  a  large  number  of  people  had  assem- 
bled, (many  having  come  in  carriages,)  and  as  the 
concert-givers  were  seen  walking  about  in  the  ante- 
rooms, no  one  could  understand  why  the  audience 
should  be  disappointed.     This  is  taking  too  great  an 


advantage  of  the  good-nature  of  the  public,  and  I 
have  some  fear  that  they  will  rue  it. 

Speaking  of  Vieuxtemps  recently  with  a  European 
friend,  I  was  told,  what  I  have  not  seen  mentioned 
elsewhere,  that  two  young  sisters,  violinists,  were 
making  a  great  sensation  in  Germany  now.  This  is 
a  repetition  of  the  case  of  the  Milanollos,  and  of 
these  two  gifted  beings  my  friend  told  me  some  in- 
teresting particulars.  You  are  aware  that  Maria,  the 
youngest,  died  several  years  ago,  the  victim,  indeed, 
of  her  father's  avarice,  as  he  ohliged  her  to  travel 
and  give  concerts  when  already  quite  ill.  Theresa, 
the  survivor,  who  until  quite  recently  has  appeared 
in  public,  winning  all  hearts  by  her  wondrous  play- 
ing, is  now  very  happily  married,  I  think  in  France. 
S.  told  me  that  he  was  living  in  Brussels  when  the 
young  sisters  made  their  first  appearance  there- 
They  were  then  mere  children,  Theresa  being  eleven 
or  twelve,  and  Maria  only  eight.  They  were  quite 
unknown  then,  and  their  concert  was  anticipated 
with  ridicule  and  disgust  of  musical  prodigies.  S., 
with  some'  friends,  however,  happened  accidentally 
to  hear  them  rehearsing,  in  the  large,  empty  concert 
hall,  with  a  candle  apiece  to  read  their  notes  by,  and 
were  so  fascinated  by  them,  that'  through  their  influ- 
ence a  large  audience  was  secured  for  the  next  night, 
which  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  triumphant  career 
in  that  city,  and  subsequently  in  all  Europe.  My 
informant  said,  also,  that  Theresa  was  then  already 
very  serious  and  precocious,  while  the  little  vivacious 
Maria,  away  from  her  instrument,  was  a  perfect 
child,  and  as  wild  as  a  sprite.  He  remembers  that 
she  would  often,  when  her  part  was  done,  run  out 
into  the  hall,  and  play  at  soldier  with  the  little  son 
of  the  doorkeeper,  who  would  be  lurking  about  there 
with  his  drum  and  sword.  When  called  back  to  the 
concert  room,  to  play  again,  she  would  pout  and 
strutrgle,  but  at  a  glance  from  her  sister,  and  as  soon 
as  her  violin  was  in  her  hand  again,  the  genius 
would  regain  the  mastery  over  the  child,  and  her 
playing  enrapture  all  her  hearers.  Of  Theresa's 
playing  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  Berlin,  another  friend 
wrote  me  that  it  was  "  as  if  a  maiden's  soul  had 
taken  up  its  abode  in  the  strings."  1 

Worcester,  (Evg.)  Adg.  30. — Friday,  the  last, 
was  the  most  successful  day  of  the  Festival.  The 
"  Messiah,"  as  is  well  known,  is  a  great  favorite  here, 
and  invariably  attracts  a  crowded  house.  Before  the 
cathedral  doors  were  thrown  open,  numbers  were 
waiting  for  entrance,  and  the  side  aisles,  the  only 
part  of  the  building  which  could  be  entered  at  a 
charge  comintr  within  the  means  of  the  majority  of 
people,  were  filled  immediately.  The  tombs  of  de- 
funct knights  were  quite  buried  up  in  black  hats, 
and  canes  and  umbrellas  were  lain  thoughtlessly 
across  the  upturned  faces  of  sepulchral  effigies. 
Several  reverend  bishops,  whose  marble  forms  lie  in 
niches  around  the  walls,  were  used  as  seats,  and  as 
most  of  them  were  hopelessly  damaged  as  to  noses, 
and  generally  flattened  as  to  faces,  the  "  dome  of 
thought"  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable  places 
they  afforded.  The  nave  was  also  crowded  by  an 
audience  gorgeous  in  silks,  feathers  and  jewelry,  and 
as  the  sunbeams  poured  in  through  the  great  end 
window,  they  fell  upon  a  scene  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 
The  "  Messiah  "  was  given  entire,  even  including  the 
choruses  which  are  generally  omitted  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  oratorio  in  America.  Not  a  note  was 
passed  by  unheeded  ;  most  of  the  audience  being 
provided  with  the  score,  and  following  the  performers 
with  eye  as  well  as  ear. 

The  overture,  which  is  often  accu.scd  of  being  un- 
interesting, was  given  with  great  precision  and  effect, 
especi.ally  the  fugue  movement.  To  Mr.  Reeves's 
rendition  of  the  opening  recitative,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  do  justice ;  it  was  by  far  the  finest  perform- 
ance of  this  heauciful  gem  that  I  had  ever  heard. — 
Mme.  NovELLO  particularly  distinguished  herself  in 


the  "Rejoice  greatlv,"  and  ''I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth."  Mr.  Weiss  sang  most  of  the  bass 
songs  extremely  well ;  he  has  a  fine  bass  voice,  and 
pronounces  English  with  the  purity  of  a  native,  which 
by  the  way  I  suspect  him  to  be.  Herr  Formes,  on 
the  contrary,  sang  his  only  air,  "  The  trumpet  shall 
sound,"  very  indifferently ;  he  was  careless  and  inef- 
fective. Miss  Dolby,  however,  pleased  me  more  than 
any  other  solo  performer.  To  a  noble  contralto  voice, 
she  adds  a  deep  expression  and  a  refined  taste,  and 
sings  with  correctness  and  real  feeling;  such  another 
performance  of  that  wondrously  touching  air,  "  He 
was  despised,"  I  can  hardly  hope  to  hear  again. 
Miss  Dolby  is  a  singer  who  can  scarcely  be  surpassed 
by  any  living  contralto,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  can 
hear  her  some  time  in  America.  The  choruses  were 
as  near  perfection  as  possible.  Every  singer  ap- 
peared to,  and  undoubtedly  did,  know  them  by  heart, 
even  to  the  row  of  little  chorister  boys  in  the  front 
of  the  band,  who  were  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Catholic  choirs,  and  rendered  most  efficient  aid. — 
During  the  choruses:  "Hallelujah,"  "Unto  us  a 
child  is  born,"  "  Glory  to  God,"  and  "  Worthy  the 
Lamb,"  the  entire  audience  rose  to  their  feet,  and 
never  can  I  forget  the  thrilling  impression  produced 
by  the  stupendous  harmonies  of  the  "  Hallelujah,"  as 
they  reverberated  through  the  arches  of  the  great 
cathedral.  The  effect  of  the  phrase,  "  King  of  kings,' 
in  unisons,  with  the  full  power  of  voices  and  trumpets, 
w.Ts  overpowering,  and  it  appeared  as  if  in  this  entire 
sublime  composition  the  highest  musical  conception 
was  imaged  forth,  and  in  its  performance  on  this 
occasion  it  received  the  most  perfect  embodiment 
that  could  ever  be  given  to  it — a  glorious  result 
worthy  the  glorious  idea. 

Of  the  three  evening  concerts,  I  have  little  to  say. 
They  were  given  in  the  college  hall  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  an  interesting  old  room  that  formerly 
served  the  monks  in  days  of  yore  for  a  refectory. 
The  selections  were  very  miscellaneous  indeed  ;  pro- 
bably my  report  of  the  Festival  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  programmes  of  these  concerts,  which 
may  therefore  be  found  below. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  25th: 

part  I. 

Symphony  in  A  minor Mendelssohn. 

Duet :  Mme.  and  Mr.  Weiss,  "  Paolo  e  Virgi- 
nia,"  Weiss. 

Romance :  Herr  Formes,  "  Dal  cor  per  iscac- 

ciare,"  (L'Rtoile  du  Nord) Meyerbeer. 

Aria  :  Miss  L.  Vinning,  "  Tacea  la  notte  pla- 

cida,"  (II  Trovatore) Verdi. 

Song:  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "  I  arise  from  dreams 

of  thee." H.  Glover. 

Fantasia,  Violin  :  M.  Sainton M.  Sainton. 

Canzonet :  Miss  Dolby,  "  The  Spirit's  Song,"  Haydn. 

Romanza:  Sig.  Gardoni,    "  Disperso  il   crin," 

(L'Etoile  du  Nord) Meyerbeer. 

Grand  Finale  :  (Loreley)  Solo,  Mme.  Clara  No- 

vello,  and  Chorus,  (by  desire) Mendelssohn. 

PART   II. 

Cantata  f Robin  Hood J.  L.  Hatton. 

Maid  Marion,  Mme.  Weiss;  Robin  Hood,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  ;  Little  John,  Mr.  Montem  Smith  ;  Sheriff, 
Mr.  Weiss ;  Chorus,  Forest  Maidens  and  Outlaws. 

Ballad :  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  "  A  dear  old  melody,"MS. 

Song:  Miss  Dolby,  "Three  Fishers  went  sail- 
ins,". (Poem  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley)  J.  Hullah. 

Trio:  Mme.  Clara  Novello.  Mme.  Weiss  and  Sisr. 

Gardoni,  "  Con  il  avor,"  (Conte  Cry) Rossini. 

Aria:  Herr  Formes,  "Non  piu  andrai,"  (Nozze 

di  Fisaro) Mozart. 

Ballad  :  Miss  L.  Vinning,  "  Home,  sweet  home," 

Bishop. 

Overture  (Egmont) Beethoven. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  26th : 

PART    I. 

Selection  f.om  the  Opera  of  Der  Freischiitz... Weber. 
Overture. — Chorus,  "  Victoria." — Scena,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  "Through  the  forests."  — Bacch.analian 
Song,  Herr  Formes,  "  Life  is  darkened."— Scena, 
Mme.  Clara  Novello,  "  Softlv  sishs."- Trio,  Mrs. 
Clare  Hepworth,  Mme.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Mnntcm 
Smith,  "  Oh  !  does  thy  heart."— Air,  Mme.  Weiss, 
"  Tho'  clouds  by  tempests."- Bridesmaids'  Cho- 
rus, Solo,  Mrs.  Clare  Hepworth.  —  Huntsmen's 
Chorus.  

Recit.  and  Aria  :  Miss  Dolby,  "  Parmi  les  pleurs." 
(Les  Huguenots) Meyerbeer. 
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Canzonetta :  Sig.  Gardoni,  "  La  donna  6  mobile," 

(Rigoletto) Verdi. 

Concerto,  Piano-forte,  Mr.  "W-G.  Cusins,  Mendelssohn. 

PART  II. 

Symphony  (No.  8) Beethoven. 

Recit.  and  Air  :  Mr.  Thomas,  "  O  ruddier  than 

the  cherry,"  (Acis  and  Galatea) Handel. 

Song:  Miss  Palmer,  "  The  Arab  Maid, "..J.  Barnett. 
Duetto :    Mme.  Clara  Novello   and   Mr.   Sims 

Reeves,  '*  Amor  !  possente  nome  !"...  .Rossini. 
Song:  Mr.  Weiss,  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  "Weiss. 
Cavatina  :  Miss  L.  Vinning,  "  Ah  fors'  ^  hii." 

(Traviata) Verdi. 

Quartetto  :  Mme.  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Dolbv, 

Sig.  Gardoni  and  Ilerr  Formes,  "  Un,  di  se 

ben  rammentomi,"  (Riaoletto) Verdi. 

Grand  Finale  :  "  La  Bcnedizione  de  Pugnali," 

(Gli  Ugonotti) Meyerbeer. 

By  the  way,  a  curious  incident  is  that  of  the  song 
by  John  Barnett  in  Part  IL  of  the  above  programme. 
It  was  composed  as  long  ago  as  1827,  and  handed 
to  Harnett's  London  publisher,  who  however,  not 
finding  it  convenient  to  publish  it,  laid  it  by  for  a 
few  years.  In  1847  he  took  it  up,  and  sent  it  to  the 
composer,  asking  if  it  needed  any  revision  before 
publication;  Mr.  B.arnett  revised  and  returned  it; 
and  ten  years  after  that,  in  the  present  year  1857,  it 
was  published,  and  first  produced  at  this  Festival,  no 
less  than  thirty  years  after  it  was  composed.  The 
critics  however  treat  it  rather  slightingly,  notwith- 
stanrling  its  veneratde  age. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  27th  : 

PART    I. 

Selection  from  the  Works  of  Mozart : — 
Symphony  in  E  fiat  major. 

Quartetto  :  Mme.  Weiss,  Miss  Palmer,  Mr.  Montem 

Smith  and  Mr.  Weiss,  "  Placido  e  il  mar,"  (Idom- 

eneo. ) 

Aria:  Herr  Formes,  "  Madamina,"   (Don  Giovanni.) 

Aria:  Mme.  Clara  Novello,  "  Zeffiretti  lusinghieri," 

(Idomeneo.) 
Duetto :    Mme.    and   Mr.  Weiss,    "  Crudel   perche," 

(Nozze  di  Figaro.) 
Aria  ;  Sig.  Gardoni,  "  Quando  il  pianto,"  (II  Seraglio.) 
Aria  :  Miss  Dolbv,  **  Quando  miro." 
Sestetto  :  Mme.  Clara  Novello,  Miss  L.  Vinning,  Miss 
Dolby,  Sig.  Gardoni,  Herr  Formes  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
"Sola,  Sola,"  (Don  Giovanni.) 
PART  II. 
Overture :  "  La  peste  di  Firenze,"  (MS.  Opera,) 

Frank  Mori. 
Cantata  :  "  May  Day,"  Solo,  Miss  L.  Vinning, 

Macfarren. 
Duetto  :    Mme.  Clara  Novello   and  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  and  Chorus,  "  Miserere,"  (II  Tro- 

vatore ) Verdi. 

Song  :  Mr.  Weiss,  "  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers," 

Balfe. 
Air  :  Mme.  Weiss,  and  Chorus,  "  Daughter  of 

Error," Bishop. 

Solo,  Concertina:  Mr.  R.  Blagrove R.  Blagrove. 

Song:  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "  Come  into  the  gar- 
den, Maud," Balfe. 

Irish  Ballads  :  Miss  Dolby,  "  0  Bay  of  Dublin," 

and  "  Katey's  Letter," Lady  Dufferin. 

Duetto  :  Mme.  Clara  Novello  and  Sig.  Gardoni, 

(Traviata) Verdi. 

Finale  :  "  God  save  the  Queen." 

The  song  by  Balfe  in  the  second  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme is  very  much  admired,  and  the  words,  bv 
Longfellow,  are  also  considered  as  extremely  beau- 
tiful. I  referred  in  a  previous  letter  to  the  popularity 
of  the  American  poet  in  this  country,  and  daily  meet 
new  proofs  of  his  happy  celebrity.  His  "  Evange- 
line "  is  extensively  read  here,  and  is  instantly  quoted 
as  his  best  work,  while  poor  "  Hiawatha"  is  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  snubbed.  The  English  get  so 
frightened  at  the  Shawondassces  and  the  Paupuke- 
wis,  and  the  other  long  names  that  they  have  not 
courage  enough  to  read  farther  and  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  "  Famine,"  or  the  "  Departure  "  of 
the  Indian  hero. 

During  the  last  day  of  the  Festival,  my  scat  was 
near  the  orchestra,  enabling  me  to  observe  closely 
the  manners  of  the  performers,  and  perhaps  a  little 
gossip  about  the  personal  characteristics  of  those 
whose  names  are  nearly  as  familiar  to  lovers  of  music 
in  the  Western  as  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  may 
not  he  inappropriate.  There  is  first  of  all  Madame 
Clara  Novello.  who  is  as  unlike  a  conventional 
prima  donna  as  possible;  with  i  frank  open  Eng- 
lish countenance,  easy  and  lady-like  manners,  and  a 
very  simple  style  of  dress,  she  at  once  preposses.ses  the 


beholder.  You  would  suppose  her  to  he  a  private 
lady  quite  unaccustomed  to  appear  before  large 
audiences,  and  have  her  name  about  the  streets  in 
the  largest  of  black  letters  on  great  yellow  posters — 
for  though  never  embarrassed,  she  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  mannerisms  or  affectations  that  so  often 
cling  to  opera  or  concert  singers.  Mme.  Wiiiss  has 
what  Tennyson  calls  a  "  little  head  sunning  over 
with  curls,"  and  arch,  sprightly  manners;  yet  there  is 
a  little  affectation  in  her  deportment  before  the 
audience.  She  has  a  delightful  clear,  though  light 
soprano,  and  would,  as  far  as  phi/sique  goes,  make  a 
charming  Kosina  or  Adinn,  while  her  vocal  abilities 
would  be  by  no  means  inadequate  to  the  task.  Miss 
DoLRT  is  a  lady  of  commanding  presence,  though 
not  at  all  masculine  in  appearance  ;  she  has  very 
little  affectation  about  her.  Sims  Ref.ves  is  a  man 
with  a  bronzed  cheek,  and  you  wou'd  at  first  suppose 
him  to  be  "one  of  the  marines"  He  has  jet  black 
hair  and  moustache,  and  does  not  look  like  an  opera 
singer.  Mr.  Weiss  does;  he  has  a  splendid  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  seems  expressly  mnde  to  '  do' 
the  kings  of  the  operatic  stage,  and  withal  has  quite  a 
youthful  air.  Herr  Formes  is  a  stout  vet  very  active 
man,  wears  his  hair  long,  like  a  North  American 
Indian,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  pictures  we  see 
of  Liszt  the  pianist,  though  he  does  not  appear  so 
deeply  intellectual.  He  has  a  quick  eye,  and  a  voice 
and  a  half.  The  other  solo  singers  at  the  Festival, 
though  without  other  than  local  fame,  did  their  parts 
very  satisfactorily.  A  Miss  Pai^mer,  a  pleasing 
young  lady  with  a  beautiful  contralto  voice,  made 
her  first  appearance  at  this  Festival,  deservedly  cre- 
ating a  very  favorable  impression. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  person  that 
took  part  in  the  Festival,  whether  as  .soloists  or  cho- 
rus  singers,  or  orchestra  performers,  were  liberally 
paid  for  their  services,  accordinsr  to  the  usual  custom, 
and  were  provided  with  refreshments  between  the 
parts  of  the  performance.  They  numbered  altoo-ethcr 
three  hundred,  and  the  greatest  number  of  auditors 
present  on  any  single  occasion  was  about  two  thou- 
sand, and  this  is  considered  a  very  large  assembly 
for  these  festivals. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  the  Wor- 
cester Festival  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  it  has  bv 
no  means  paid  the  expenses,  which  amount  to  over 
£.3,000  sterling,  while  the  receipts  are  officially  an- 
nounced as  £980  12s  7rf..  which  is  however  exclusive 
of  the  receipts  of  the  evening  concerts,  which  will 
probably  amount  to  £500  more.  Yet  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  the  charity,  for  which  these  festivals 
are  held,  will  this  year  receive  therefrom  £1,000;  and 
this  seeming  inconsistency  is  explained  from  the 
fact  that  the  financial  concerns  of  the  Festival  are 
managed  by  thirty  stewards,  gentlemen  of  wealth 
residing  in  the  vicinity,  who  agree  to  make  up  from 
their  own  pockets  whatever  deficiency  may  arise ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  is  always  put  aside  for 
the  noble  charity  before  alluded  to — the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  the  deceased 
clergy.  The  entire  affair  concluded  with  a  grand 
ball  on  Friday  evening ;  and  as  it  will  not  interest 
you  to  learn  the  names  and  costumes  of  all  the  titled 
personages  there  present,  I  shall  close  my  lengthy 
report.  Trovator. 


Miss  Juliana  May— Her  Debut  in  New  York. 

A  first  appeal  of  a  young  feminine  vocalist  to 
the  public  has  always  a  special  interest,  and  in 
this  instance  there  w,is  a  very  extraordinary 
desire  felt  by  many  influential  persons  to  witness 
the  most  promising  lyrical  curtsey  possible  on  the 
part  of  the  young  lady.  There  are  two  ways  of 
judging  of  an  artist:  by  the  highest  and  ripest 
standard,  and  by  the  qualifications  whicli  are 
attached  to  youth,  and  more  or  less  inexperience. 
It  is  fair  to  judge  Miss  May  by  the  latter  standard. 
Nature  has  given  her  a  fine  voice,  extensive 
compass,  purity  of  tone,  and  what  is  to  be  so  much 


prized,  strength  in  the  lower  scale.  Her  voice  is 
a  positive  soprano.  The  first  impression  on  the 
hearer  very  much  favors  the  cantatrice  on  account 
of  this  radically  fine  quality.  In  regard  to  execu- 
tion, the  power  to  throw  forth  a  tide  of  notes  with 
a  dazzling  rapidity  and  a  real  or  apparent 
spontaneity  that  hides  all  the  methods  of  art,  we 
cannot  praise  Miss  May  as  a  ripe  artist.  She  has 
much  to  learn  before  she  can  rank  with  the  gi-eat 
mistresses  of  the  art.  In  these  degenerate  days, 
when  the  greed  for  money  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  religion  of  art,  and  so  few  learn  to  sing  at  all. 
Miss  May  may  compare  favorably  with  certain 
artists  who  are  listened  to ;  but  the  rank  she 
should  aspire  to  is  not  one  of  doubts  or  qualifica- 
tions, but  of  distinct  eminence  in  all  the  grades 
and  shades  of  superiority.  We  think  her  ex- 
tremely promising,  and  we  believe  she  has  the 
good  sense  to  work  hard  in  seeking  to  attain  the 
supremest  place.  As  to  dramatic  ability  in  an 
artist,  no  judgment  can  be  formed  from  a  hearing 
in  a  concert-room.  The  dramatic  artist  ma)'  be 
out  of  his  element  in  a  concert-room,  and  the  re- 
verse. What  may  be  Miss  May's  ability  on  the 
lyrical  stage  can  only  be  learned  from  actual  fact, 
and  we  trust  the  ambition  which,  if  we  are  not 
misinformed,  she  has  of  appearing  at  the  Acad- 
emy, may  be  gratified.  The  Academy  of  Music, 
according  to  its  charter,  is  designed  especially  to 
encourage  American  efforts  in  art,  and  hence 
young  native  artists  have  claims  on  it. 

The  pieces  which  Miss  May  sang  last  night 
were  all  dramatic — by  Rossini  and  Verdi  and 
Meyerbeer — demanding  the  best  qualities  of  the 
most  experienced  artists  for  the  stage,  and  to  give 
them  full  eflTect,  action,  idealization  and  the  foot- 
lights are  all  necessary.  If  we  were  to  hear  Miss 
May  with  all  these  accessories,  we  could  judge  of 
her  readings  better. 

The  success  of  Miss  May  last  night  was  flatter- 
ing. She  was  called  back  after  her  pieces ;  and 
what  the  It-dians  denominate  99  parts  out  of  100 
in  a  singer,  namely,  the  voice,  much  admired. 
Now,  let  her  toil  until  she  gets  thoroughly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  people  the  hardest  to  please,  the 
100th  part. 

Mr.  Tafanelli,  after  a  long  absence  from  New 
York,  appeared  last  night  and  sang,  with  his  ori- 
ginal boldness  and  sureness,  several  baritone 
songs,  amid  the  loud  plaudits  of  the  auditory. 

Mr.  Brignoli  ga^'e  us  some  tenor  songs,  show- 
ing constant  improvement  in  a  voice  truly  worthy 
of  cultivation.     He  was  loudly  encored. 

Mr.  Kyle,  after  several  years  of  retirement  in 
the  Custom-house,  where  he  officiates,  appeared 
last  night  amateur-wise,  and  gave  his  fi-iends  a 
souvenir  of  his  old  musical  career,  in  the  shape  of 
a  brilliant  flute  solo,  admirably  executed  with  his 
rich  tones. — N.  Y.  Tribune,  23c?. 


Sujiultt's  Jouijnal  4  gliiBk. 


BOSTON.  SEPT.  26,  1857. 


New  Volume. — The  Twelfth  halfyearly  vol- 
ume of  our  "  Journal  of  Music"  commences  with 
the  number  for  next  Saturday,  October  3d. 

It  is  just  the  opening  of  the  musical  season,  and 
we  liope  our  friends  will  remember  us  and  send 
us  in  the  names  of  many  new  subscribers. 

We  must  also  jog  the  memory  of  many  sub- 
scribers who  are  still  delinquent  in  their  payments. 
In  times  like  these,  a  Journal  that  lives  by  what 
true  love  of  Art  there  is  in  the  community,  needs 
all  the  little  that  is  pledged  to  it. 


The  Sp-ritual  Worth  of  Music. 

III. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  expressive  power  of 
Music;  and  certainly  expression,  —  especially  of 
the  emotions,  the  deep  sentiments,  the  holy  aspir- 
ations, in  a  word  of  what  is  most  human  and 
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immortal  in  us,  is  its  grand  function  and  chief  title 
to  esteem.  But  the  expressive  power  of  Music  is 
not  all.  It  is  inexhaustible  in  description  also. 
In  some  of  the  most  graphic  specimens  of  orchestral 
music,  hearing  and  seeing  become  as  it  were  one ; 
we  begin  to  doubt  almost  if  the  eye  is  necessarily 
the  organ  of  vision,  so  analogous  are  sounds  with 
colors  and  forms  the  moment  we  cease  to  hear 
them  superficially,  and  become  excited  and  en- 
raptured listening  to  them.  How  natural  to 
describe  one  by  the  other!  How  often  do  we 
hear  the  highest,  purest,  brightest  tones  of  a  Lind 
or  Sontag  likened  to  points  of  light,  stars  dancing 
in  the  air.  Every  thing  which  intently  occupies 
the  mind,  the  mind  paints  to  itself  again  in  images 

—  it  translates  all  its  notions  into  vision,  and  that 
so  rapidly  as  almost  to  fancy  that  it  sees  them  in 
the  first  instance.  By  some  such  law  of  the  mind 
as  this  it  is,  that  music  becomes  descriptive. 

But  it  does  not  directly  describe,  like  Speech  or 
Painting.  It  interests  the  feelings  first;  these 
quicken  the  imagination ;  and  then  come  up  the 
scenes,  the  forms,  the  faces,  with  which  those 
feelings  are  associated.  Our  emotions  have  all  a 
creative  power.  Our  passions  are  artists;  they 
surround  themselves  with  the  fit  landscape  :  they 
people  the  void  with  forms  and  faces,  and  all 
objects  familiar  or  fantastic,  or  radiant  with  divine 
ideal  beauty.  Music  too  is  vague ;  and  therefore 
describes  even  the  more  powerfully.  It  wakes 
the  feeling,  which  is  one  in  all ,  but  it  leaves  each 
individual  heart  to  illustrate  its  feeling  with  its 
own  hues  and  forms. 

Music  too  is  partly  imitative.  It  borrows  many 
sounds  from  nature  —  and  the  resources  of  the  art 
are  gradually  enlarging,  and  seem  capable  of 
indefinite  enlargement,  by  a  diligent  observation 
of  the  sounds  which  pervade  the  air.  The  wind, 
the  ocean,  the  rustling  grove,  the  murmuring 
brook,  the  hum  of  insects, — the  rush,  the  start, 
the  crash,  the  slide,  the  roll,  the  impatient  bound, 
all  appear  in  new  qualities  of  tone,  and  new 
species  of  rhythmical  motion.  The  reed  stop  in 
the  organ  reminds  you  at  once  of  the  mysterious, 
soul-like  music  of  the  wind  sifted  through  the  tiny 
needles  of  the  pine  grove.  In  Handel's  Messiah, 
at  the  words :  "  Suddenly  their  was  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,"  the  air  is 
filled  with  the  quick  undulations  of  wings,  by  the 
stringed  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  At  the 
words :  "  I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
the  whole  mighty  mass  of  sound  seems  to  quiver 
to  its  base.  In  such  music  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniments form  the  dark  back-ground,  or  the 
dim  undefined  distance,  the  world  in  shadow, 
whence  the  voices  emerge  into  a  distincter  light, 
like  the  prominent  figjires  in  a  great  painting. 

But  Music  never  copies  nature  literally — if  it 
does,  it  fails.  It  uses  the  privilege  of  Art  to 
idealize  whatever  it  represents ;  it  views  all  things 
in  a  picturesque  light ;  the  harshest  sounds,  in 
the  description  of  a  battle  or  a  storm,  are  as  if 
heard  from  a  distance,  wliere  they  are  blended  in 
with  all  other  sounds  and  harmonized.  If  it  use 
a  discord,  it  is  only  to  prepare  an  ensuing  con- 
cord with  the  more  beautiful  eflect.  Beauty, 
beauty,  is  the  object  of  all  the  arts.  They  may 
I'opy  nature,  but  always  they  do  something  more 

—  they  create  —  they  impart  to  every  picture 
something  of  their  own.  They  contemplate  na- 
ture from  a  loftier  position,  and  impart  a  spiritual 
unity  and  beauty  to  that  which  seems  deformed 
and  contradictory  to  the  actual  observer.     It  is  a 


remarkable  fact,  however,  that  Nature  herself 
idealizes.  She  gives  the  fir.st  hint  to  the  artist. 
As,  seen  at  a  distance,  the  most  vulgar  and  incon- 
gruous objects  make  up  a  sweet  picture,  so  all 
sounds,  however  harsh  and  jarring,  singly,  become 
blended  into  the  general  music  of  the  air,  so  that 
one  ground-tone  pervades  them  all  and  swallows 
up  their  discords.  The  tremendous  roar  of  Niag- 
ara is  musical  and  pleasing,  because  it  so  com- 
pletely pervades  the  air;  every  thing  for  miles 
has  adopted  its  vibration,  and  the  effect  is  one 
deep,  soul-satisfying  harmony — it  does  not  disturb 
but  fills  and  delights  the  ear,  lifts  and  tranquilizes 
the  soul.  So  it  is  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean ; 
particularly  on  a  beach,  where  there  is  grand 
rhythm  with  the  haiinony.  But  the  sharp  petu- 
lant prattle  of  smaller  Falls,  like  those  at  Trenton, 
forbids  all  music,  and  distracts  and  crazes  one 
whose  ear  is  at  all  sensitive.  The  moment  an 
object  becomes  vast  enough  to  be  called  sublime, 
it  is  beautiful.  So  with  sounds  —  the  moment 
they  become  grand  enough,  not  to  check,  but  to 
swallow  up  all  other  sounds,  they  become  Music. 
The  most  complicated  wonders  of  musical  art, 
therefore,  have  nature  for  their  authority. 

The  orchestra  seems  a  world  in  itself.  In 
Symphonies  and  Overtures  it  reveals  inexhaust- 
ible wonders  to  one  who  has  learned  how  to  listen. 
It  needs  but  a  word  or  two  for  all  interpretation. 
A  mere  title  gives  the  mind  a  clue  to  the  mysteries 
we  are  about  to  hear,  and  then  we  may  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  composer,  and  see  displayed 
before  the  imagination  all  that  is  interesting  or 
wonderful  in  nature  or  in  life.  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symphony  explains. itself  to  us  by  its 
name.  Then  we  listen,  and  are  soon  lost  in  soft 
summer  sensations,  and  the  hum  of  insects,  and 
the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  the  murmur  of  little 
rills  is  all  around  us.  To  enjoy  and  appreciate  a 
Symphony  requires  preparation,  as  much  as  the 
reading  of  Shakspeare.  At  first  it  is  all  dark  and 
confu>ed  before  us,  like  one  of  those  old  thick- 
shaded  pictures,  which  seem  to  be  steeped  in 
night.  Gradually  one  shape  after  another  comes 
out  from  the  gloom  ;  here  and  there  some  light 
silvery  instrument  lets  in  a  ray,  which  is  soon 
darkened  over  again  by  rolling  massive  clouds 
of  Bass,  but  again  is  light  poured  in,  till  the  whole 
seems  beautiful  and  instinct  with  life. 

Such  effects  we  feel  in  music  purely  instru- 
mental. Add  now  the  vocal  element,  as  in  some 
grand  Mass,  or  Oratorio.  Voices  people  the 
scene.  Song  interprets  what  the  instruments 
suggest  and  vaguely  intimate.  There  is  not 
wanting  the  simple  air,  to  express  the  joys  or 
sorrows,  the  gratitude,  love,  contrition,  or  alarm 
of  the  individual  breast ;  nor  choruses  which 
seem  echoed  back  from  the  far  vaults  of  heaven, 
to  sound  a  nation's  tfiumpli,  or  lift  a  people's 
prayer. 

The  whole  resources  of  Music  are  combined  in 
an  Oratorio.  For  expression  and  description, 
this  highest  form  of  the  Art  employs  all  the 
known  powers  of  voices  and  of  instruments.  The 
master  compositions  of  this  denomination  sum- 
mon up  before  the  soul  all  that  is  most  stirring 
and  intense  in  its  own  existence.  By.the  varied 
qualities  of  tone,  now  soft  and  soothing,  appealing 
to  our  gentler  sensibilities ;  now  wild  and  thrill- 
ing, inspiring  us  with  awe  ;  by  its  endless  varie- 
ties of  movement,  now  light  and  airy,  now  ma- 
jestic, measured,  slow;  now  fluttering,  like  the 
breeze ;  now  swelling  and  subsiding  in  i'uU  ca- 


dence, like  the  ocean-wave  ;  now  sweeping,  like 
the  blast ;  now  instantaneous  and  vivid  as  the 
lightning ;  now  sinking  into  gentle  undulation, 
as  if  the  Power  that  raised  the  storm  had  lulled  it 
to  repose  ; — and  by  its  combinations  of  harmony, 
expressive  of  commingling  emotions ;  or  the  in- 
troduction of  occasional  discords,  struggling  with 
and  at  last  absorbed  in  the  harmony — (fit  image 
of  the  triumph  of  Virtue)  : — the  mind  may  be 
filled  with  a  sense  of  all  that  is  sublime  in  the 
material  or  moral  universe.  Lifted  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  Alps,  we  acknowledge  the  Creator  in 
his  power  and  grandeur ;  or  again,  transported 
to  soft  Italian  summers,  we  feel  his  presence  as 
the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  breathing  love.  It  is 
then  that  our  feelings  tend  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
it  is  then  that  the  fire  in  our  inner  temple  burns 
free ;  it  is  when  filled  with  the  same  emotions,  as 
when  looking  on  the  vastness  of  his  works,  that 
we  kindle  with  devotion  to  the  Omniptotent. 
There  are  moments  in  every  one's  life,  when  he 
feels  the  Divinity  with  more  intense  reality  than 
at  ordinary  times.  Wliatever  calls  up  these 
moments  may  be  called  a  devotional  influence. 
There  are  subjects  of  wonder  in  the  most  com- 
mon things  about  us — there  are  wonders  in  our- 
selves. Could  we  always  feel  them,  we.  should 
always  feel  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being_ 
But  habit  intervenes  ;  customar}'  forms  blunt  our 
sense  of  them ;  we  want  something  to  lift  the  veil, 
to  remove  the  dull  consciousness  of  habit,  to 
transport  our  thoughts  to  the  more  extraordinary 
and  striking  manifestations  of  power  and  love,  to 
melt  the  coldness  of  every-day  consciousness,  and 
set  loose  our  warmer  sensibilities ; — and  then  we 
do  not  have  to  try  to  feel  devout.  The  Sublime 
and  the  Beautiful  are  reoehitions  to  us. 

In  the  Oratorio  we  feel,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  what  we  so  often  vainly  strive  to  realize  in 
our  church  choirs,  the  true  religious  power  of 
Music. 


Nkw  Method  of  teaching  Singing. — 
The  Loudon  Musical  World  of  the  5th  inst.  no- 
tices^a  great  meeting  of  the  "  Tonic  Sol-fa  Asso- 
ciation," which  took  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
attracting  marked  attention  to  an  alleged  new 
and  only  "  philosophical"  method  of  teaching 
children  to  read  music.  Nearly  o,000  boys  and 
girls,  assisted  by  between  200  and  300  male 
adults,  performed  a  variety  of  pieces  to  the  great 
delight  of  30,000  auditors.  The  most  active 
teacher  of  the  method,  Mr.  John  Cuhwkn,  of 
Plaistow,  in  a  pamphlet  describing  its  plan  and 
tendency,  takes  care  to  state  that  the  "  Tonic 
Sol-fa"  system  is  "not  so  nmch  intended  to  super- 
sede the  recognized  notation,  as  to  lead  to  its 
more  easy  acquirement."  This  is  indeed  •'  con- 
soling," as  the  Musical  World  says ;  for  all  the 
thou.sand  and  one  specifics  for  doing  away  with 
all  the  dithculties  in  writing  and  reading  music, 
and  for  conforming  the  whole  complex  nmsical 
literature  to  a  new  notation,  have  only  served 
more  to  confuse  the  matter.  The  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding is  simple  enough,  to-wit: 

All  the  ordinary  means  and  appliances  used  in 
the  received  musical  notation  are  rejected.  In 
their  place  we  have  the  initial  letters  of  the  Italian 
musical  alphabet — do,  re.  mi.  fa.  iVc. — with  arbit- 
rary signs  to  determine  the  length  of  notes,  to 
signify  the  occurrence  of  accidentals,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  rhythmical  division  into  bars.  'I'he  great 
feature — the  "  philosophical"  feature — of  the  sys- 
tem  consists   in   the  fact  that  "  do"  is   always 
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regarded  as  the  tonic  note,  and  startinj;  point,  no 
matter  what  tlie  key.  Kelative,  not  absolute  piteli 
is  considered.  The  tone  in  wliich  a  piece  is  to  be 
sung  being  indicated  before  commenoing.  the  same 
nomenclature  is  always  employed ;  and  thus  a 
melody  will  be  written  in  the  same  manner, 
whatever  its  actual  pitch.  Something  of  this  kind 
was  invented  by  Rousseau,  who  employed  num- 
bers instead  of  letters ;  and  the  scheme  has  been 
repi-oiluced  over  and  over  again  in  variously 
modified  forms.  But  its  inapplicability  to  any- 
thing beyond  the  very  simplest  kind  of  vocal 
music  is  just  as  evident  now  as  it  was  a  century 
ago,  and  those  who  dream  of  the  '•  Tonic  Sol-fa" 
ever  being  universally  adopted  as  a  system  of 
musical  notation  are  more  likely  to  injui'e  tlian 
benefit  the  excellent  object  to  which  it  is  now 
directed,  without  moreover  the  remotest  proba- 
bility of  ultimate  success. 

Now  what  is  here  put  forward  as  the  "  great 
philosophical"  feature  of  the  plan — that  of  re- 
garding Do  always  as  the  tonic  or  key-note — is 
nothing  new  at  all.  In  this  country  it  is  in  use 
in  schools  and  choirs,  in  musical  conventions  and 
institutes,  —  wlierever  in  fact  the  system  intro- 
duced by  Lowell  Maso.v,  as  the  "  Pestalozzian 
system,"  is  in  force.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
here  in  America  the  innovators  wage  war  against 
the  use  of  Do  for  every  key-note,  as  against  the 
popular  and  settled  prejudice,  while  in  England 
the  relation  between  reformer  and  conservative 
in  this  matter  is  precisely  the  reverse.  But  new 
systems  of  notation  can  do  comparatively  little 
harm,  when  we  consider  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  only  applicable  to  the  simplest  e.\er- 
cises  in  singing,  and  that  it  would  be  hardly  pos- 
sible to  write  out  a  complex  composition,  say  a 
fugue  of  Bach,  according  to  any  one  of  them. 
And  meanwhile,  at  any  rate,  the  "  Tunic  Sol-fa" 
professors  are  doing  England  and  the  world  a 
service,  if  they  can  inspire  thousands  of  children 
with  a  true  zeal  for  learning  to  sing. 

Those  of  our  citizens  who  owe  pleasant  recollee- 
tioTis  to  the  tenor  singinp;.  in  opera  and  concert,  of 
Si^nor  GniDi,  now  in  distress,  with  lo^s  of  voice  and 
health  and  means,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  return 
somewhat  of  the  deht  this  evening,  by  attenrling  the 
Benefit  Concert  nrranued  for  him  in  a  semi-private 
way  by  some  of  our  best  artists,  at  the  Chickerinu 
saloon.  Tickets  at  50  cents  may  be  hart  at  the  music 
stores  and  at  the  door.  Mrs.  WENTWontH,  the 
sweet  sinjrer,  Mr  ,J.  C.  D  Parker,  and  Mr.  Lang, 
pianists,  Mr.  Schultze,  violinist,  Junonickel, 
violoncellist,  and  Bvan,  clarionettist,  will  contribute 
to  the  programme,  which  contains  a  choice  variety  of 
pieces. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  new  Riography  of 
Handel,  by  Victor  Sch<ei.cher,  reprinted  entire 
in  a  cheap  and  handsome  duodecimo  of  nearly  600 
pages,  by  Mason  Brothers,  New  York.  It  is  alto- 
geth'T  the  most  complete  and  interesting  account  of 
Handel  ihat  exists,  and  every  page  of  it  bears  evi- 
dence of  the  earnest  thomnghncss,  enthusiasm  and 
modesty  of  the  author,  who  is  a  French  refugee  in 
England.  We  shall  spciik  more  fully  of  the  book, 
which  meanwhile  we  advise  every  lover  of  Handel's 
oratorios  to  buy.  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  tlie  Boston  agent 
for  the  publications  of  Mason  Brntliers,  has  it  for 
sale,  at  229  Washington  street.  Mr.  Miller  also  an- 
nounces a  couple  of  new  musical  works  of  a  popular 
character. 

The  orchestra  at  our  Boston  Theatre  is  particu- 
larly good  this  season.  There,  between  the  acts  of 
fine  Sbaksperian  plays,  with  young  Booth's  beauti- 
ful and  nol)le  acting,  the  opera  dilettanti  may  hear 


served  up  in  potpourris  sweet  reminiscences  of  '  Tell,' 
TJEtoile  du  Nord  and  the  Travicita,  bc>ides  voluptuous 
waltzes,  and  occasionally  a  bit  of  Beetlioven. 

Among  the  passengers  by  the  Canada,  which  ar- 
rived at  this  port  yesterday,  were  Signors  Ronconi 
and  Tagliafico, engaged  for  the  Marshall-Marctzck 
opera  troupe.  The  rival  companies  are  not  yet  fused 
exactly  into  one,  but  a  treaty  of"  amic.ible"  alliance 
is  announced  between  them,  whereby  there  will  be 
an  interchange  of  singers,  and  the  whole  force  of  both 
troupes  will  appear  in  turn  at  the  N.  Y.  Academy, 
and  we  presume  in  Pliiladolphla  and  Bnston.  The 
treaty  has  already  been  ratified  in  New  York  bv  the 
announcement  of  Gazzaniga,  Brignoli  and  Amo- 
Dio,  under  the  TJlImau  flag,  in  lhat  most  wonderful 
of  novelties,  the  Tro'^ntorp.  The  great  operatic 
event,  however,  of  the  week  has  been  the  performance 
of  Rossini's  "  Barber,"  with  Mrne  Lagrange.  La- 
BOCETTA.  Gassier  and  Bocco  in  the  leading  char- 
acters...  .Vieoxtemfs  and  Ttm.RRRG  gave  their 
first  concert  in  Pbiladnlpbia  last  evening.  . .  .In  the 
same  citv  the  famous  Ronzani  Ballet  tronne  draw 
crowded  and  d-^lighted  honscs  bv  the  biillcf  of 
"  Fntisf,'' wbieb  is  said  to  he  of  nnpreeedented  splen- 
dor for  this  conntrv.  The  nrineipal  daneers  are  snid 
to  be  trulv  artists,  the  performance  an  nt-tisttc  wliole, 
comnletn  in  all  details,  itnd  brinnrlng  500  persons  at 
once  nnon  the  stage.  Carl  Beromann  conducts 
the  orchestra. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION, 

—  BT  — 

DR.  GITSTAV  SCHILLING. 

C  A  U  D  . 

Onp  of  Hip  first  Pfipnfific  musicianp  of  Eiiropp,  nni  dfcidprlly 
thp  nblct  and  moot  thnrnneh  feitfhpr  of  mvisi'^.  "Or  nn«fjivu9 
Rpliilline.  author  of  a  number  of  mnst  pupprior  dM:ictic  and 
ot-hpr  mnsi'-iil  works,  haq  arrived  here  to  ptjffihlish  in  the 
United  Sf^afpp  a  Public  Arademv  of  Mnpic.  Pimilar  to  fbe  Oon- 
sprvatoires  of  Europe.  I  nm  Jinx'ou^  to  recommpnd  bini  mnsr. 
nrffentty  to  all  those  who  seek  higher  perfertion  in  tbe  peience 
of  mupic.  S.  THALT5ERG. 

New  York.  1S57. 

■Rpfore  realiTi'n?  my  projeet  (alreadv  nnnounced  in  AmerieaTi 
Mu'^ip  .TournniPl  of  a  Musical  ronpervttnrv  T  propopp  to  c^ve 
pppci;*l  inpi'ru''tion  to  T.ndies  and  Oent'emen  dPS"iroii«  of  he- 
roTtiinff  a''n'impli=hpd  )ir^i"f.>i  or  comp"^pn^  teMrherA,  Instruc- 
tion will  be  imnart^^d  in  the  fiiltnwintr  brflnr.bp<i.  t'z  :  — 

Ic^. — Piano-for^e,  Orgnn,  Sinpins;,  {tji  include  hpre.ifter,  also, 
everv  oth-^r  inPtrumpntl 

2d — The  trenernl  Qfirnop  of  Alusir- — Hnrmonv.  Composition, 
B'-rnetiiTP  or  Form.  Theorv  of  Tnctruments,  TnPtrumentafion, 
Hisfofv.  jTJ^fbp'ies.  Arous'ir^.  Uidaetirs. 

Tn  thp  formpr  of  thrnp  df^partmentu  ins^^uet^nn  will  be  im- 
parted to  eaeh  pupil  indiTidnallv  ;  in  thp  lnttpr  fpverfil  pnniln 
PRn  pnrHeipntpjoint.lv.  All  thesp  p«bjpnt«  of  study  will  follow 
in  reenlnr  e"ur?p.  each  pupil  rpeeiTin?  inotrn'*tion  d^tilv.  Anv 
person,  however,  mav  devote  himself  either  to  one  or  several 
of  the  branrhes.  ftt  pleoonre. 

I  also  propofie  to  perfect  amateurs  \n  either  one  of  the  abovB 
« Indies 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

DR.  G.  SCHIIililN-a, 

179  West  15fh  Rtreef,  New  York, 
Or,  rare  of  Mr.  O.  IIAnXMANN,  44  Franklin  St. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

Mbv  hp  addreiWff'l  at.  Riwspll  V  Rirharlson'fi  Mu,ip  Store,  291 
W«s]iinpt,on  Sf  or  at  the  Mepor.  Ohickerinp's  ^Vnre-mnms. 

Terms  for  Musie  lesponp.  St.'in  per  quarter  of  24  leasonp,  two 
a  week  i  S30  per  quiirter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  weett. 

TH.  MIIil-ER  hii5  renioTCfl  to  No  229  'Vn.Wnefon  St. 
.   where   he  will    keep  H   full    nupply  of  MDSICAL  MBIl- 
CHANDISR  of  erery  de.ocrip'icn. 

.7     R     MIM.ER  in  the  New  ErKland   Affent  for  the  sale  of 
MASON  UROTIIERS'  New  York  Musical  Publiuations. 
Just  Keceived :  — 

THE    JUBILEE, 

A  New  Colleetion  of  Church  Muflie,  by  U*m.  B.  Bhadbcrt. 

THE  FESTIVAL  GLEE  BOOK, 

By  Gboroe  F.  Root. 

THE   LIFE    OF   HANDEL, 

By  Victor  ScatELcaER. 

For  Sale  by  J.K.MILLEK, 

No.  229  Washington  St.  Boston. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  sifuiition  to  sing  in  ('huich.     Apply  at  Kussell  & 
RichurdeOD'B,  291  WusbiDgron  St. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MEN'DELSSOIIN  QOrNTKTTK  CLUB  intend  on  their 
itrrirHJ  fmui  Kurope  nivinjr  rhdir  ukuhI  tJcries  of  Concerts. 
All  busin«-SH  niatrera  («r  the  servicfs  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
privattf  C()n  •ert'j.  om  be  arranged  by  addressiuR 

THOMAS  KYAN,  Secretary,  131  Harrison  Avenue. 

Mr.    GUSTAVE    SATTER 

IlnF  the  honor  of  announcing  to  thp  citizens  of  Bonton  and 
vicinity  bis  intention  of  giving  a  Peri-s  of  SIX  CIIAMBKU 
CONCEIITS,  at  the  IJonins  of  Messrs  CmcKRRrNO  &  ?ons  — 
The  programiiipfl  will  enihrare  only  the  vehy  choicest  mitsic. 
The  t.'onccrts  will  be  given  once  a  week,  commencing  Satur- 
day, Oct  17. 

Mr  S;tfter  has  the  plensure  of  Ftafing  that  he  hafl  Pecured 
the  viiluiibli'  agfli.«tan''e  of  Mifl.'?  .Iknmy  TwicHELL,  Medsrs  \Vm. 
ScnoLTZK,  Henry  .luNONtcKCL  and  nfhern 

Tickers  for  the  Perit-s  of  Six  C-mcertR,  ^.  Single  tickets  SI. 
Subflfiiprion  lir-tn  will  lie  found  nl  MesBrs.  Chickeriug  &  Sons' 
Rooms  and  at  the  Music  Stores. 
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NEW     WORKS     IN     PRESS. 

T,<IVER   DIT^OIV  &  CO.    have  in   prcBS,   and  will 
is,-ue  curly  in  Ocrober: 

THE  CriUKCH  ANO  HOME  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Ma- 
fic, C'lrnpri.-ii'f;:  AnrhcniB,  MiTets,  Exfracfs  frotn  Ornforios 
and  Masse.i.  Canticles,  Chanta,  &c.  Selected  and  adapted  by 
George  Leach 

CONTINENTAL  HARMONY  A  Collection  of  the  most 
celf'bni.red  I'fdin  Tunes,  AnfheroB  and  Kavnrite  Pieces,  de- 
pigned  parricularly  for  "  Old  Folks'  Concerts,"  and  the 
Social  Circle 

THE  WESTERN  BELL.  A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartets, 
Choruses,  H;  c. 

LUCREZIA  nORGTA,  by  Donizetti.    Piano  Solo. 
LUCIA  Bl  LAMMEKMOOR.     Piano  Solo.     (Sepf,.  26.) 
Several  ofher  valuable  works  in  preparation,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  tiven. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 


Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  will  refurn  from  Europe  in  seifon  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  aftt-r  Nov  15th,  and  may  be  adilressed  at  Mcwrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 


JUST      RECEIVED, 

At  "WHITE  BROTHERS',  Tremont  Temple, 

A  beautiful  copy  of  a  Srraduarius  Violin,  by  Vuilianme. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instrucrion  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTK, 
and  in  rhe  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  »t  his  resi- 
deitce,  (0.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stoies. 

MI>I-E.  GARRIEIiljE    I>E   liAMOTTE   has  tha 
honor  to  announce  that  she  will   re.*'umc  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Clafipep  for  the  instruction  of  Yuune  T^adieB 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano- Forte,  on  MONDAY,  Sept.  14th. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  H.inco>;k  Street. 

SIGNOR  ATJGUSTO  BENDELABI 

IS  now  readv  to  receive  pupils  He  may  addressed  at  the 
Rooms  of  MePSFK  Chickerinn  %  Sons,  at  Russell  Jk  Rich- 
nrd'ionV  and  Ditson  &  Co's  Music  Stores,  or  at  hlR  reiideace, 
No.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

Sig  Bendelabi'b  class  of  young  ladies  in  sincrinK./or  b^^m- 
ni'.rs  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P  M.,  in  the  Mesflrs.  ('bickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exerciwB 
will  be  continued  every  Tuef<day  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  ihe  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  yenr^ 
who  may  wish  to  ronrinnc  their  practice,  the  lesiODB  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Bnston  MuMc  School  will  (*onini«nc« 
on  MniKl^iy,  the  5fh  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Mall. 
Int'truetion  will  be  piven  in  the  following  deparrnienfc  :— 
SvHfem  of  Notation,  IlMrmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fngue.  Com- 
position with  reference  to  MukichI  Form  anJ  loatrunientHti  n, 
Voeiilization,  Practi.-e  in  (Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  ff26 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F   Hakbr,  .1.  W.  Adaub,  Lsti  P. 
noMEK,  J.  C  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B   F.  Baser,  No  4  Howe  Place. 

WM    READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 


AUGUST    HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTI 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  k  liichardson'i 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 


ATHEN.ffiUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WBUNBSDAY,  July  16, 
wi'h  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found. 
The  Visitation,  bv  Page;  The  First  N.  E- ThaUBgivlng.  by 
Edwin  White;  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PM.mm  PEANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  receiTed  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 


FROM   THE 

^eBSatlxiKttts  eCiatitailt  ptr^anit  asJfotfstion 

POK   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  Tor  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOE    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BFST    OR  AND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAU. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  hy  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TKG,  and  up  to  tbe  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PlilKOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEKOOHFS, 

3MCjS^SOT<riC3     'X"E!2MaE»XjE3, 

TREMONT    STRKET, 

BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.     H.     LONG, 

"^oc^^LisT  csom.A.isro>. 

Address  at  Wiuthrop  Ilou.-'e,  Boston. 

St.     £t.     IS  .A.Ij3Lm, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  ReT  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Mauiifactory,  379  Washjii^ton  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

G.    ANSH^    &    CO., 

Depot    of    Foreign    and    American    Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

ApentsofJ.  Andre,  Offenbiich,  Publishpr  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

r^  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9'   Broadway y  N.T. 
To  Choral  Societies  and  Clioirs. 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  rnntaine  a  lisf.  nf  Music 
for  the  u?^e  of  (Jhoral  Sorietie?,  Chunh  Choirn,  and  Singing 
Classea,  prii-ted  in  separate  A'ocal  and  Orchestral  Puns. 
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Bach's  Piano  Compositions. 

LETTEH  TO  A  FEIEND. 
From  the  German  of  Rochlitz. 

You  ask  if  I  will  laugh  at  you,  because,  in  spite 
of  the  best  will,  you  cannot  relish  the  piano  works 
of  Bach  ?  Do  not  believe  it,  my  dear  A.  Good 
things  require  time.  No  tree  falls  at  the  first 
stroke.  Remember :  there  was  a  time,  too,  when 
we  found  much  in  Homer  tedious;  when  we 
scarcely  endured  the  mixture  of  the  comic  and 
the  tragic  in  Shakspeare,  and  read  Goethe's 
"  Tasso"  only  to  copy  out  beautiful  sentences. 
And  we  had  as  good  a  will  about  it  as  you  have 
here,  and  possibly  more  zeal.  But  commonly 
there  is  as  little  done  with  what  is  lightly  termed 
good  will,  as  there  is  with  what  is  lightly  called 
sound  human  understanding.  To  such  good  will, 
which  is  the  result  of  various  influences  of  the 
moment  on  one's  mood,  there  must  be  added 
earnest,  persevering  and  well-ordered  effort.  This 
is  what  I  am  now  to  write  about.  Side  by  side 
with  your  will  I  ^vill  place  my  patience,  and  when 
we  have  united  this  respectable  but  rather  faint- 
hearted pair,  I  will  call  up,  instead  of  the  former, 
your  sense  or  feeling  for  Art,  and,  with  your  leave, 
will  introduce  to  him  my  experience.  A  more 
vigorous  pair !  Here  we  may  hope  a  statelier 
marriage,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  shall  not  be 
without  fraits. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  repeat  to  you  some 
propositions,  in  the  way  of  marriage  contract, 
which  we  all  know  and  confess,  but  which,  when 
it  comes  to  the  application,  we  are  very  apt  to 
forget,  like  other  marriage  contracts. 

Art  is  certainly  a  play,  but  no  child's  play.  It 
is  meant  for  recreation,  but  not  for  frivolity  ;  its 
aim  is  to  please,  but  not  to  please  the  low. 


Diamonds  do  not  lie  in  the  streets ;  nor  under 
thin  earth,  like  potatoes ;  but  in  deep  mines. 
And  when  they  are  brought  to  light,  and  even 
polished,  you  must  still  examine  them  closely,  to 
distinguish  them  from  Bohemian  stones  or  British 
steel. 

Lessing  says :  No  painter  can  draw  a  nobler 
head  than  his  own  ;  and,  rightly  understood,  the 
statement  is  unobjectionable  ;  we  may  add  to  it, 
and  say :  No  one  can  understand  and  enjoy  a 
nobler.  It  presupposes  not  a  little,  therefore,  if 
one  can  really  understand  and  enjoy  works  so 
unique  in  their  kind  as  the  works  of  Bach.  It 
requires  still  more,  if  one  belong  to  an  age  when 
all  are  nourished  upon  works  which  seek  the  goal 
by  the  very  opposite  path.  There  is  no  help  for 
it ;  one  must  confess,  I  am  not  made  for  this 
branch  of  the  beautiful,  and  cannot  appreciate  it 
— which  is  passing  a  severe  sentence  on  his  own 
love  of  Art — or  he  must  form  himself  for  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  must  carefully  excite,  faithfully  nour- 
ish, and  skilfully  use,  whatever  in  him  lies  for 
such  an  end. 

How  so  ?  you  ask.  There  are  two  ways  here : 
one  leads  from  above  down  to  the  centre,  the 
other  from  below  up  to  it.  The  former  is  the 
theoretic,  the  latter  the  practical  way.  Will  you 
choose  the  first  ?  No,  you  say ;  thj^t  is  too  long 
and  dry  for  me.  If  I  can  reach  it  by  the  second, 
I'll  take  that. — I  have  no  objection.  We  remain 
then  on  the  practical  way,  as  being  the  correct 
one  and  at  the  same  time  more  pleasant.  Only 
we  are  not  to  promenade  at  leisure  through  a 
garden  of  roses. 

You  smile,  and  intimate  that  my  precautions 
are  designed  to  hide  my  desperation  in  'pointing 
out  this  way  to  you.  It  divides  itself,  to  be  sure, 
into  many  footpaths  ;  and  who  will  dare  maintain, 
that  mine  is  the  surest  ?  Or  must  it  necessarily 
suit  you,  as  well  as  me  ?  I  wUl  describe  to  you 
how  I  arrived  at  an  understanding  and  reverence 
of  the  works  of  Bach ;  and  I  am  certain,  I  shall 
remain  my  life  long  not  less  true  to  them,  than  to 
the  quite  heterogeneous  works  of  other  really 
great  masters  of  the  past  and  present  time.  You 
may  then  follow  me,  or  turn  occasionally  from 
my  path ;  only  do  not  begin  what  you  are  not 
resolved  to  finish. 

While  a  boy  at  school,  I  was  obliged  to  help 
perform  the  eight-part  motets  of  Bach  :  this  pre- 
judiced me  the  more  against  the  master ;  I  was 
shy  of  him  and  of  his  works.  Heaven  knows,  I 
only  learned  to  read  them  firmly  through  fear  of 
severe  punishment ;  therefore  I  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  to  bring  out  correctly  what  I  found  there 
ivritten;  I  felt  no  satisfaction  in  it,  except  joy 
when  it  was  well  over,  and  I  often  sighed  for  a 
new  song,  or  that  the  Spirit  would  help  me  in  my 


infirmities.  Only  when  I  reached  the  years  when 
a  new  world  gradually  opened  upon  me  and  closed 
up  my  voice  for  the  soprano,  was  I  at  times  car- 
ried away  by :  As  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
and :  Glory  and  honor ;  by  the  former  with 
devout  emotions,  by  the  latter  with  lively  enthu- 
siasm.* But  as  to  closely  analyzing  what  this 
influence  was,  or  as  to  reflecting  how  it  was  pro- 
duced,— I  was  not  moved  to  do  it.  Enough  for 
me,  as  for  almost  all  young  pereons,  (and  for 
most,  all  their  lives  long,)  was  the  total  impres- 
sion ;  I  had  no  outward  occasion  to  come  nearer 
to  Bach  ;  I  was  contented  with  a  timid  reverence 
for  him. 

Then  Mozart  came  to  Leipzig.  I  wais  often 
about  him,  and  an  eye-witness  of  his  behavior  to- 
ward Bach's  works,  as  I  have  before  related  pub- 
licly .f  ....  That  inflamed  me.  I  got  together  all 
of  Bach's  compositions  I  could  hunt  up.  With 
zeal  I  fell  to  work  on  them.  It  would  all  go  at 
once,  right  off — as  one  thinks  in  his  nineteeth 
year ;  but  nothing  went — as  one  finds  by  expe- 
rience in  his  nineteenth  year.  I  set  before  me 
Bach's  Motets,  and  also  some  of  his  Cantatas ;  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  fer- 
menting chaos,  and  I  saw,  in  my  haste,  no  more 
than  one  se.es  in  the  show-box  of  the  hurdy-gurdy 
man  at  Rag  Fair  : 

How  all  four  elements 

Are  mingled  and  confused' — 

*  "  Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song,"  and  "The  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities,"  are  two  of  the  most  difficult 
of  Bach's  motets.  "  As  a  father  pitieth  his  children," 
is  one  of  the  most  humbly  pious,  and  "  Glory  and 
honor"  one  of  the  sublituest  movements  among  all 
Bach's  works  of  this  kind. 

t  Anecdotes  from  the  Life  of  Mozart,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Leipzig  Musikalische  Zcitung.  The  fol- 
lowing words  refer  to  our  present  purpose.  "  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  then  cantor  of  the  Thomas-Schule, 
Doles,  the  choir  surprised  Mozart  witli  the  execution 
of  the  eight-part  motet ;  Singet  clem  Herrn  ein  neues 
Lied,  by  Sebastian  Bach.  Mozart  knew  this  master 
more  by  hearsay,  than  by  acquaintance  with  his 
works  ;  at  least,  his  Motets,  then  unprinted,  were 
entirely  unknown  to  him.  The  choir  had  scarcely 
sung  a  few  bars,  when  Mozart  started;  a  few  bars 
more — when  he  cried  out ;  "WTiat  is  that  ?  And  now 
his  whole  soul  seemed  in  his  ears.  When  the  singing 
was  over,  he  exclaimed,  full  of  joy :  That  is  some- 
thing once  more  from  which  something  may  be  learn- 
ed !  They  told  him  that  this  school,  in  which  Bach 
had  been  cantor,  possessed  and  guarded  as  a  sacred 
treasure  the  entire  collection  of  his  Motets.  That  is 
right !  that  is  good  !  cried  he.  Show  me  them  ! — 
But  they  had  no  score  of  these  vocal  pieces  ;  so  he 
had  the  copied  parts  handed  to  him  ;  and  now  it  was 
a  delight  to  the  silent  observer  to  see  how  eagerly 
Mozart  sat  down,  placed  the  parts  all  around  him,  in 
both  hands,  on  his  knees,  on  the  nearest  seats,  and, 
forgetting  all  else,  did  not  get  up  till  he  had  carefully 
looked  through  all  there  was  there  of  Sebastian  Bach. 
He  begged  a  copy,  which  he  prized  extremely." 
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That  was  vexatious.  I  tried  to  help  the  under- 
standing through  the  ear,  and  took  out  the  piano 
pieces :  I  was  not  more  fortunate.  Modern 
piano-forte  concertos  I  could  play,  but  not  such 
pieces  for  one  pair  of  hands.  That  was  still  more 
vexatious ;  and  what  I  brought  out  tolerably, 
would  not  sound  at  all  well  to  me  :  that  was  the 
most  vexatious  of  all.  I  threw  away  the  whole 
collection,  and  exclaimed,  like  St.  Jerome,  when 
he  had  the  same  luck  with  Lycophron's  Cassandra 
as  I  had  with  Bach  :  Si  non  vis  intelligi,  non  dehes 
legi ! — Not  until  several  years  later,  when  I  was 
invited  to  work  publicly  for  music  by  editing  a 
journal  especially  devoted  to  it,  did  I  return  to 
my  collection,  less  from  inclination  than  because 
I  held  it  a  duty  to  know  the  most  excellent  in 
every  kind,  before  I  undertook  to  speak  about  it. 
But,  not  to  make  another  vain  attempt,  I  be- 
thought me  of  a  plan,  as  well  for  my  study,  as  for 
my  execution  of  that  master's  works. 

What  was  Bach's  main  object  in  his  labore  ? 
I  thought  it  best  to  understand  that  first  of  all. 
His  leading  purpose  is  not  hard  to  discover,  since 
scarcely  any  composer  has  ever  pursued  his  pur- 
pose' so  strictly,  putting  all  else  aside.  I  found 
the  following : 

1.  If  you  consider  Bach's  works  in  themselves, 
in  their  internal  structure,  it  is  dear:  The  artist 
will  not  only  combine  the  greatest  unity  with  the 
utmost  possible  variety,  which  every  one  should ; 
but  he  will  rather  sacrifice  somewhat  to  the  last 
than  to  the  first.  Look  at  his  best  works,  my 
dear  A.:  for  only  by  the  best  a  man  does,  only 
by  that  in  which  his  will  expresses  itself  the 
clearest,  and  in  which  he  comes  the  nearest  to 
what  he  has  willed,  ought  we  to  judge  him — look 
at  these  works  of  Bach :  for  each  one  of  his  pieces 
he  chooses  only  one  main  thought,  with  which  he 
then  associates  one  or  more  accessory  ideas, 
which,  however,  cori-espond  so  perfectly  with 
that,  and  attach  themselves  to  it  so  naturally, 
that  it  seems  for  the  first  time  to  come  fully  out 
and  perfectly  express  itself  when  in  their  com- 
pany. These  ideas  now  he  brings,  with  inex- 
haustible depth,  into  ever  new  and  extremely 
various  relations  to  one  another ;  he  separates, 
unites,  turns  and  twists  them  in  all  conceivable 
ways,  and  even  till  they  are  exhausted  ;  so  that 
one  may  maintain  of  many  of  his  works,  as  of 
those  old  German  church  architects,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  most  practised  eye  of  a  fel- 
low artist  to  perceive  all,  until  he  had  carefully 
examined  every  part,  and  made  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  it.  Hence  everything  in 
Bach's  most  perfect  works  seems  necessary,  (as  if 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  without  injury 
to  the  whole,)  and  yet  at  the  same  time  all  seems 
free,  each  part  as  it  were  only  self-conditioned.* 
This  obstinate  economy,  this  tenacious  and  ex- 
tremely sparing  use  of  material,  must  seem  like 
poverty,  meagre  monotony  and  dryness,  to  those 
who  cannot  keep  hold  of  the  inner  form,  but 
would  fain  be  interested  by  multiplicity  of  masses 
and  varieties  of  outward  forms  and  manneis  of 
expression. 

*  Both  of  these  excellencies  the  master — straTi£>-e  to 
say — accomplished  in  the  most  different  kinds  of  his 
art,  from  compo.sitions  with  the  greatest  number  of 
real  parts  ever  conceived  by  any  artist,  down  to  pieces 
for  a  single  violin,  to  which  it  is  impossible  even  to 
put  a  bass  ;  nay,  he  did  it  not  only  with  melodies  of 
his  own  invention,  but  with  the  most  difficult  given 
melodies,  as  those  of  the  old  church  chorals  in  his 
Cantatas,  &c. 


2.  If  we  consider  Bach's  works  wiJi  reference 
to  those  who  hear  them  and  are  to  feel  their 
effect,  it  is  clear :  Our  artist  makes  his  ajipeal,  as 
all  true  artists  do,  to  the  whole  man  ;  but  he  re- 
verses the  order  which  the  most  mark  out  for 
themselves,  or  which  they,  following  their  indi- 
viduality, adopt  instinctively.  He  is  vroij  seldom 
what  we  commonly  call  agreeable,  or  flattering 
to  the  outward  sense  and  to  what  passes  over 
unconsciously  from  sense  into  feeling.  Least  of 
all  is  he  so  in  his  best  known  compositions,  in 
those  for  the  piano  and  the  organ,  as  well  as  in 
those  for  the  voice  alone.  In  the  works  for  voices 
and  orchestra  he  employs  indeed  for  this  end  not 
unfrequently  the  peculiar  charm  of  this  or  that 
instrument,  and  herein  he  is  at  times  as  tender, 
as  peculiar,  as  strange  and  piquant,  as  he  must 
have  been  (according  to  Hitler's  testimony)  in 
the  use  of  the  various  stops  when  he  played  the 
organ.  —  Bach,  then,  gives  little  in  the  way  of 
sensuous  charm  and  excitation.  He  offers  in- 
deed rich  matter  to  the  imagination,  but  seldom 
by  direct  appeals  to  it,  always  rather  through  the 
medium  of  thinking.  He  often  takes  hold  of  the 
feelings,  but  for  the  most  part  on  a  side  where 
most  men  are  not  veiy  susceptible,  and  where 
even  the  most  capable  and  best  cannot  at  all 
hours  follow  him :  namely,  on  the  side  of  the 
sublime  and  grand.  But  when  he  has  once  taken 
hold  of  this  feeling,  he  holds  it  powerfully'  and 
unalterably  up  to  the  very  climax.  But  mostly 
he  excites  and  occupies  the  understanding;  not 
the  cold  and  dry,  but  the  living,  glowing  and  all- 
penetrafing  intellect.  Hence  to  one.  who  cannot 
tldiilc  during  his  artistic  enjoyment,  his  works  are 
very  little ;  such  an  one  will  never  take  home  to 
himself  their  most  essential  excellence,  nor  will  he 
even  find  it  out. 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 


Disputed  Points  about  Handel's  Music. 

(From  the  Athenaeum,  Jul}  4.) 

Dr.  Crysander,  the  (ierman  gentleman  entrust- 
ed by  the  l-Ialle  Committee  with  the  task  of  writ- 
ing the  biography  of  Handel,  to  be  ready  for  the 
centennary  performances  of  1859,  and  to  accom- 
pany the  new  German  edition  of  Handel's  works 
advertised — is  now  in  England  in  quest  of  mate- 
rials. The  old  sources,  the  old  lives,  and  the  old 
errors,  lie,  we  know,  within  a  small  compass,  and 
are  ready  at  hand.  It  seems  like  otl'ering  a  piece 
of  J(ib%  comfort  to  a  willing  laborer  to  say.  that 
the  difficulties  of  clearing  out  new  channels  of 
information,  and  of  really  settling  the  disputed 
points  which  belong  to  the  music  of  this  greatest 
of  musicians,  demand  the  devotion  of  twenty 
rather  than  of  two  years  if  they  are  to  be  (  om- 
pletely  met.  Yet  we  must  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of;  since  if  sources  of  in(]uii'y 
are  only  indicated,  musical  antiquaries  of  1 G5!) 
perhaps  may  be  found  willing  to  explore  and  to 
admit  what  is  now  left  unsearched  and  unques- 
tioned. How  loth  the  world  is  to  receive  testi- 
mony and  to  examine  evidence,  we  are  reminded 
by  the  new  Preface  written  by  Mr.  Mactarien  tor 
the  authorized  work  of  "  Israel"  put  forth  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  In  this,  we  find  the 
puzzling  discovery  years  ago  announced  and  veri- 
fied by  the  Athena-um.  of  the  identity  of  the  Kerl 
Caii-nno  with  the  chorus  "  Egypt  was  glad,"  ac- 
knowledged for  ilie  frst  time,  by  any  writer  un- 
connected with  this  journal.  Along  with  this 
are  other  admissions  and  acceptances  which  are 
no  less  remarkable. 

"The  First  Part  [of  '  Israel,'  writeaMr.  Macfarren] 
contains  two  appropriations  of  inconsiderable  impor- 
tance from  the  composer's  '  Six  Fugues  for  the  Harp- 
sichord ' ;  there  are  in  it  also  four  prominent  ideas 
derived  from  an  Italian  'Serenata'  for  three  solo 
voices  and  orchestra  of  Alessandro  Stradella,  of  which 
M.  Schoclcher  possesses  a  manuscript,   and,  what  is 


much  the  most  remarkable,  an  adaptation  of  an  organ 
fugue  (or,  as  the  author  defines  it,  a  Canzona),  by 
Johann  Caspar  Kerl,  with  whose  writings,  as  with 
those  of  all  his  contemporaries,  Handel  was  familiar, 
and  who,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  was  at  the 
height  of  his  career  as  a  writer  for  and  performer  upon 
the  organ  at  the  time  of  Handel's  infancy.  The  Sec- 
ond Part  includes  many  more  adaptations  of  very 
great  importance  from  an  unkr.own  work  of  which  it 
is  here  necessary  to  give  some  brief  account.  This  is 
a  'Maj'nificat'  with  Latin  words,  of  which  a  copy 
(most  likely  the  original )  in  Handel's  handwriting  is 
in  the  collection  of  his  MSS.  in  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  copy  is  defective  of  the  last  three  pieces;  but 
there  is  a  complete  transcript  of  the  work  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  sup- 
plies the  deficiency.  For  the  collation  of  the  trans- 
cript with  Handel's  MS.,  and  the  proof  this  affords  of 
the  work  being  Handel's  composition,  the  musical 
world  is  indebted  to  the  researches  of  M.  Schcelcher, 
whose  biography  of  the  composer  affords  most  copious 
particulars  upon  this  interesting  subject." 

By  the  above  we  now  have  "  four  prominent 
ideas"  in  the  first  part  of  •'  Israel"  given  to  Stra- 
della. Yet  tlie  MrKpiifcal.  wliich  is  described 
in  one  manuscript  as  -by"  Erba.  is  once  again 
unhesitatingly  attributed  to  Handel,  because  an 
incomplete  copy  of  the  work  exists  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Handel  wlin  was  known  to  have  copied 
music  by  "  Kerl.  Frrihberger,"  &c.  &c..  and  who 
is  here  futher  admitted  in  ■'  Israel "  to  have  quoted 
four  prominent  subjei  ts  from  another  Italian  mas- 
ter. Ours  is  not  quibbling,  under  the  notion  of 
making  a  stir  by  keeping  alive  a  paper  war  ;  but 
a  sincere  cflbrt  to  enconr.nge  all  who  deal  with  a 
subject  of  its  kind  as  difficult  as  Shakspeare's 
te.xt.  to  take  some  pains  to  get  at  the  truth, 
whether  it  makes  a  com  ord  or  a  dis/ord  witli 
their  own  partirular  criii<lu>ts  ! — Meanwliile,  to 
turn  from  what  is  grave  and  tedious  (however  it 
be  necessary),  let  us  mention  an  illustration  of 
Handel's  procedure  at  iWs  moment  trudging  up 
and  down  London  streets,  which  is  about  as 
quaintly-picturesque  a  thing  to  see  (however  bad 
to  listen  to")  as  we  have  been  often  treated  with. 
This  is  the  Zavipmihalirc,  who  plays  on  the  Ital- 
ian bagpipe.  Avitli  his  coinrades.  "We  met  him 
last  under  the  trees  in  the  Champs  Elysees  at 
Paris.  In  that  fantastic  place  no  curiosity  nor 
exotic  man,  woman,  or  child  looks  misplaced. 
\^&'a.  beneath  the  leaden  sky  of  London,  these 
blight-faced,  dirly,  picturesque  shepherd  folk, 
who  apparently  wan<ier  about  with  a  craving  to 
find  any  creature  that  will  endure  their  music 
and  look  kindly  on  themselves,  is  a  sight  a  little 
sad  and  strange.  Suspicious  and  comforting  pru- 
dence whispers  that,  afler  all,  these  Southern 
peasants  may  not  be  genuine — any  more  than 
were  the  Bohemians  who,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago.  were  got  up  in  Whitechapel  to  rival  "  the 
original  Tyrolese  "  at  the  West-End  of  London. 
But  experien(  e  replies  that  the  music  of  our  Zam- 
poqitiilori'  and  his  assistant  pipers  is  as  shocking 
and  crude  as  if  it  came  from  the  Compngna  :  and 
thus,  it  may  be  feared,  the  party  is  a  real  thing. 
Nevertheless,  this  curious  group,  that  emits  su<  li 
excruciating  and  droning  sounds  is  linked  with 
Handel's  ■'  Messiah"  and  ("orelli's  "Nativity  Con- 
certo."^sinee  any  one  who,  with  cottoned  ears 
and  close-buttoned  pocket,  can  have  patience  to 
follow  them  and  endure  the  appeal  of  their  mute 
yet  merry  faces,  down  '■  all  manner  of  streets," 
ivill  hear,  in  its  turn,  tJie  il/oft'co  of '•  The  Pastoral 
Symphony"  aiid  the  well-known  phrase  which 
was  wrought  up  for  llu^  orchestra  by  Cardinal 
Ottoboni's  guest  (Ihe  lioman  violinist)  in  their 
fresh,  if  not  pure,  slate,  and  played  with  a  true 
piper's  pu.-lo.  Nc^er  was  the  alchemical  power 
of  Genius  to  trpntmute  and  yierfect  the  rudest 
ware,  more  clearly  brought  before  us  than  while 
we  were  abiding  the  coarse,  scan  hing.  screei  hlng 
indications  of  that  which  the  world  has  been  made 
to  love  as  a  strain  of  perfect  and  celestial  melody 
- — under  the  blaze  of  a  fierce  noon,  on  a  London 
causeway. 

— 1   ^   i 

Dr.  Marsohner's  ISJusic. 

Frcm  the  London  Athena'um. 
The  quality  of  the  music  by  Dr.  Marschner 
presented  at  the  late  concert  claims  a  word  of 
retrospect, — due  to  one  who  gained  a  good  name 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  who 
has  continued   to  work  indefatigably, — of  later 
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years,  we  suspect,  more  indefatigably  tlian  hope- 
fully.    Three  of  Dr.  Marschner's  oporns,  "  Der 
Varai'iyr,"  "  Der  Tenipler  uud  die  Jiidinn,"  and 
"  Hans  lleiling,"  have  a  place  in  tlic  universal 
German  repertory.     The  lii-st  two  made  it  ei'i- 
dent  that  their  author  entered  on  his  career  with 
that  instinct  for  the  stage   which  no  study  can 
give.     It  is  true  that  throughout  "  Der  Vampyr" 
the  inilueuce  of  Weber  is  to  be  traced,  as  clearly 
as  the  influence  of  Signer  Rossini  in  Signer  Pa- 
cini's "  La  Schiara  in   Bagdad " ;  and  it  is  true 
that  to  this  resemblance,  possibly,  the  opera  owed 
such  popularity  as  it  gained  at  once.     Traces  of 
a  resolution  to  fling  off  Weber's  influence  are 
discernible  throughout  Dr.  Marschner's  later  and 
best  opera, — that  on  the  "  Ivanhoe  "  story :  which 
may  be  called  the   "  Euryanthe "  to  hii   "  Der 
Freischiitz."     There  is  a  rich  and  real  color — 
something  oriental  and  Jewish — in  the  trial  scene. 
Friar  Tuck's  song  is  jolly  and  Enghsh, — a  ditty 
to  be  sung  and  chorused  beneath  the  shade  of 
oak  trees  ;  and  the  "  Templar's  March,"  though 
built  on  curiously  few  notes,  is  a  characteristic 
march, — as  such  to  be  classed  with  ^Veber's  gipsy 
tune  in  "  Preciosa."     But  from  this  point  in  Dr. 
Marschner's  career,  his  vigor — not  his  willingness 
to  produce — seems  to  have  failed  him  ;  and  with- 
out his  having  established  a  manner  of  his  own, 
as  Dr.  Spohr  did  in    /«'.s-  early  works,  our  late 
guest  has  followed  the  law  of  a  similar  career, 
and  has  since  thrown  off  much  music  (if  the  truth 
must  out)   apparently  without  reality   or  enjoy- 
ment, -or  success   in  any  respect  commensurate 
with  his  industry.     That  the  system  of  life  estab- 
lishment tor  musicians  has  helped  at  producing 
such  results,  we  cannot  but  think  :  observing  that 
no  such  progress  is  to  be  traced  among  the  second- 
rate  composers  of  Germany,  whatever  be   their 
fecundity,  as  marked  the  lives  and  operas  of  the 
Donizettis  and  Bellinis  of  Italy ; — men  bufl'eted 
about,   compelled   to   attempt   here,  to  concede 
there,  to  educate  themselves  up  to  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  the  publics  by  whose  enthu- 
siasm or  condemnation  they  were  to  live  or  to 
starve.      Too  many  of  the    German   composers 
who  wrote  subsequently  to  the  great  period  of 
creation — let  us  instance  Lindpaintner,  the  Lach- 
ners,  Glaser,  Lowe,  that  we  may  not  be  thought 
invidious  towards  one  man  alone — seem  to  have 
become  languid,  tame,  undecided ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  we  must  add,  (seduced  by  a  few 
brilliant  examples.)  have  fallen  into  their  "solemn 
drowsyhead"  without  having  won  the  right  to 
sleep  by  previous  academical  labor.     So  far  from 
this,  as  a  body  of  opera-writers,  they  have  been 
curiously   unlearned.      Because    Beethoven   de- 
spised his  singers, — because  Weber  (natural  mel- 
odist though  he  was)  had  never  mastered  the  sci- 
ence of  vocal  wilting, — these  gentlemen,  appeal- 
ing to  such  high  precedents,  produced  operas  so 
■unpleasing  for  the   voices,  that  they  have  done 
their  pai-t  in  paving  the  way  for  the  men  of  the 
present,  who  declare  that  a  voice  is  only  good 
when  it  does  not  sing,  but  declaims.     There  is  a 
Jinah   in    Dr.  Marschner's    "  Falknor's   Braut" 
which    lives    in    our    recollection   as   the   most 
ungrateful  musical  piece  for  every  singing  crea- 
ture concerned  in   it  to   sing  in  tune,  and,  of 
course,  i^^ct  by  heart,  that  we  ever  came  near, — 
wilhoul'^te  phrase  to  redeem  the  ungraciousness. 
The  inevitable  counterpoise  to  this  vocal  torture 
is  a  triviality  and  triteness  of  melody  when  a  tune 
is  wanted.     Let  us  consider  what  manner  of  mel- 
odies have  come  from  Germany  since  the  days 
when  Schubert's  songs  were  unearthed  alter  his 
death  —  Lieder  by  Kiicken,   Proch,  Speyer — a 
faded  phrase  or  two  by  Conradin  Kreutzer — and 
such  specimens  as   Mendelssohn  has  left  us.     It 
may  be  observed  as  a  universal  fact  in  the  career 
of  all  the  estimable  men — of  whom  Dr.  IMarsch- 
ner  is  one — that  a  time  has  come  when  grimness 
and   mystery   have   been  rated  at  their  proper 
value,  and  at  which  the  tune-chase  has  bcun. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  forced  on  us  by  the 
music  given  the  other  day  ;  which  was  not  bad, 
not  ugl)-,  not  altogether  ill  made,  but  not  new — 
and  how  flat !  There  was  the  overture  to  "  Hans 
Heiling,"  which  is  an  overture  in  a  minor  key 
and  an  agitated  movement,  such  as  could  be 
turned  out  of  a  kaleidoscope,  full  of  vapid  phrases; 


— less  real  and  excellent  than  the  flimsiest  bit  of 
French  nonsense,  timed  by  a  triangle,  and  vul- 
garized by  the  tune  being  scored  lor  cornet  h,- 
piston.  There  was  a  dancing  duet  for  two  soprani, 
which  never  came  to  an  enrl — and  heavy  was  the 
dance,  and  trite  was  the  tune.  There  was  a  Lied 
about  a  "  kiss"  (encored),  in  which  the  tune  was 
as  common-place,  but  not  so  sweet,  as  the  trans- 
action to  which  it  was  devoted.  In  Dr.  Marsch- 
ner's long  piano-forte  trio,  agam,  the  triteness  of 
phrase,  and  the  absence  of  interest  and  style, 
nmst  have  been  felt  by  every  listener  as  depress- 
ing. To  ourselves,  the  other  day's  experience, 
conjointly  with  remembrance  of  other  works  from 
the  same  hand  that  we  have  encountered  abroad 
(an  Oriental  cantata,  '■  Klange  aus  Osten,"  among 
the  rest,)  suggested  the  "  rottenness"  in  the  strife 
of  German  art  and  ambition,  which  has  rendered 
such  a  maturity  of  mediocrity  not  merely  possible, 
but  frequent  too,  with  persons  whom  modest  study 
(and  a  little  struggle)  might  have  ripened,  and 
freshened.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  this :  but 
having  been  obdurate  to  the  sorceries  of  Herren 
Wagner  and  Liszt, — having  spoken  of  them  as 
delusions, — we  cannot  receive  such  an  impression 
of  such  a  cause  of  such  an  effect, — not  touch  such 
a  seed  of  such  a  fruit,  as  this  concert  made  us  do, 
— without  pointing  out  how  the  present  German 
frenzy  is  ascribable,  partly  to  the  former  too  facile 
acquiescence  of  the  public, — partly  to  that  Gei-- 
man  antagonism  to  a  real  and  univei'sal  know- 
ledge of  music,  which  may  be  dated  from  the 
moment  when  some  mighty  men  began  to  set 
themselves  up  in  opposition  to  what  Herr  von 
Raumer  has  pertly  called  the  ''  sing  song  "•  of 
Italy, — otherwise  to  the  idea  of  beauty,  omnipre- 
sent, if  not  paramount,  in  an  art  which  is  nothing 
if  not  poetical,  symmetrical,  harmonious. 


(From  ScHCELceER'a  Life  of  Handel.) 

Perversions  ("Adaptations")  of  Handel's 
Songs. 

In  spite  of  their  reverence  for  Handel,  the 
English  will  only  see  in  him  the  composer  of 
sacred  music ;  and,  outside  of  a  certain  musical 
sphere,  there  are  many  persons  who  will  be  very 
much  astonished  to  hear  that  Handel  ever  wrote 
an  opera.  They  will  go  to  the  theatre  to  listen 
to  such  rubbish  as  Rigoletto,  but  no  manager  dares 
to  risk  such  works  as  Otho,  Admeius'  Alcina,  or 
Julius  Ccesar.  Meanwhile,  they  sing  with  admi- 
ration the  religious  air  of  "  Lord,  remember  Da- 
vid." which,  like  the  "  Holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
Almighty,"  is,  after  all,  only  a  secular  air  disguised 
— nothing  but  •'  Rendi'l  sereno  al  cigho"  .of 
Sosarme ;  "  He  was  eyes  unto  the  blind,"  is  made 
out  of  "  Non  vi  piacque"  of  Sifoe .;  "  He  was 
brought  as  a  lamb,"  of  "  Nel  riposo"  of  Deidamid  ; 
"  Turn  thee,  O  Lord,"  of  ■'  Verdi  prati,"  a  sublime 
air  of  Alcina;  "He  layetii  the  beams  of  his 
chamber,"  of  "  Nasci  al  bosco"  of  E-io :  and 
"  Bow  down  thine  ear,  O  Lord,"  of  "  Vieni,  o 
figlio"  of  Ottone. 

I  have  only  cited  here  the  best  known  exam- 
ples of  these  transmutations,  but  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  many  of  which  have  been  printed 
over  and  over  again,  while  the  original  airs  have 
remained  buried  in  the  old  editions  of  Walsh, 
and  are  known  only  to  amateurs.  The  Italian 
repertoire  of  Handel  has  been  sanctified  (as  it 
were)  in  this  manner,  and  almost  always  fraudu- 
lentlj' ;  that  is  to  say,  the  source  has  been  con- 
cealed. The  smallest  vice  in  these  pieces  of  scr'ap 
\\'ork  is  to  render  unnatural,  and  consequently  to 
spoil  the  most  beautiful  things  by  putting  them 
into  dresses  which  were  never  made  to  fit  them. 
Nothing  can  be  said  against  a  translation  when 
it  is  executed  with  ability,  and  preserves  the 
spirit  by  changing  only  the  words  of  the  original; 
but  to  adapt  a  cavatina  of  the  theatre  to  a  strophe 
from  the  Bible  is  almost  invariably  tantamount  to 
an  entire  change  of  the  composer's  idea,  since 
there  is  no  analogy  in  the  sentiments  which  it  is 
made  to  express.  Music  is  not  "  a  horse  for  every 
saddle,"  and  although  it  is  not  a  precise  and  de- 
termined language — although  it  can  frequently 
express  diverse  ideas,  it  can  not  adapt  itself  in- 
difl'erently  to  every  description  of  words.  It  is 
known  that  Handel  himself  wrote  four  choruses 


of  the  "  Messiah"  out  of  "  Chamber  Duets."  He 
has  taken  a  phrase  of  a  chorus  in  Acis.  ■'  Behold 
tlie  monster,"  in  which  the  expression  of  fear  and 
horror  is  admirable,  from  another  chamber  duet, 
of  which  the  sense  was  not  at  all  analogous. 
"  Let  old  Timotheus,"  of  ■'  Alexander's  Feast," 
is  perfectly  similar  to  the  first  part  of  the  chamber 
trio,  "  Quel  fior  che  al  alba  ride."  Many  similar 
examples  might  be  quoted.  But  although  an  air 
which  has  been  composed  for  one  subject  may 
sometimes  be  suitable  for  another,  such  is  not 
always  the  case.  Music  is  an  excessively  delicate 
art;  it  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  the  arts;  the 
slightest  modification — even  the  alteration  of  a 
note — is  perceptible ;  the  acceleration,  or  the 
prolongation  of  the  time  often  entirely  changes 
the  character  of  a  song ;  and  it  is  the  composer 
only  who  has  a  right  to  effect 'such  transforma- 
tions, for  he  alone  can  judge  of  their  propriety. 
There  may  be  different  ways  (and  all  excellent) 
of  singing  the  same  thing,  and  yet  all  ways  may 
not  be  good.  There  are  a  hundred  thousand 
plaintive  melodies  which  will  very  well  express 
/  wiah  lo  die,  and  some  of  these  may  be  very  well 
applied  to  My  (jru-f  is  ijreat ;  but  some  of  them 
would  not  agree  with  the  latter  phrase,  and  if  you 
applied  them  to  /  wish  lo  dance,  the  result  would 
be  horribly  incongruous. 

The  acrobats  who  give  themselves  to  this  kind 
of  trick  are  still  more  culpable,  when  they  do  not 
inform  the  public  of  the  fact.  For  e.xample.  in 
the  "  Holy,  holy.  Lord,"  which  is  usually  printed 
as  "  by  Handel,"  the  word  "  holy"  occurs  thirty-one 
times  oner.  But  it  never  falls  together  oftener 
than  twice,  although  the  text  invokes  God  as  thrice 
holy.  Surely  Handel  would  not  have  been  so 
prodigal  of  this  word,  and  he  would  not  have 
altered  the  biblical  text,  which  repeats  three  times, 
"  Holy  !  holy !  holy  !"  He  knew  that  the  number 
three  was  a  sacred  number  in  the  Bible,  like  the 
number  seven.  Still  less  would  he  have  clothed 
the  invocation  of  a  praying  people — "  Holy !  holy ! 
holy  !  Lord  God  Almighty  !"  with  the  accents  of 
a  man  who  is  calling  upon  his  lo%'e,  "  Dove  sei 
amato  bene,"  "  Where  art  thou,  my  beloved 
treasure  V" 

And,  besides,  many  of  these  adapters  have  not 
even  respected  the  music  which  they  have  meddled 
with.  Corl'e,  in  his  substitution  of  "  Turn  thee,  O 
Lord !"  for  •'  Verdi  prati,"  has  not  contented 
himself  with  transforming  the  Italian  air  into  a 
duet,  but  he  has  found  it  useful  to  change  certain 
passages  of  it.  And  what  could  be  worse  than  to 
apply  a  melody  which  breathes  of  "  Green 
meadows,  lovely  forest,"  to  "  Turn  thee,  O  Lord  ?" 
Arnold  has,  indeed,  preserved  in  all  its  integrity 
the  air  of  "  Verdi  prati,"  while  he  adapts  it  to 
"  Where  is  this  stupendous  Stranger?"  (Redemp- 
tion.) But  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  wguld  have 
been  the  auger  of  the  choleric  Handel,  if  he  could 
ha\'e  heard  his  ideas  about  green  fields  applied  to 
any  stranger,  be  he  ever  so  stupendous. 

The  mania  for  putting  evei-y  thing  into  their 
prayers  has  betrayed  the  English  into  some  most 
unworthy  actions.  ■  If  Handel  had  written  a 
"Vive  I'amour !"  or  a  "Here's  to  wine!"  they 
would  have  made  a  canticle  of  it.  In  176.5,  they 
had  the  audacity  to  introduce  into  Israel  in  Egypt 
a  dozen  such  things  as  "  Great  Jehovah,  all 
adoring,"  fitted  to  the  music  of  "  Di  Cupido 
impiego  i.vanni"  ("  I  borrow  Cupid's  wing's"), 
from  Rodetindii ;  thus  daring  to  set  Cupid's  quiver 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Omnipotence  itself— an 
act  which  seems  to  me  monstrous,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  I  am  astonished  that  the  Eng- 
lish, generally  so  religious,  do  not  regard  it  as 
positively  blasphemous. 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  when  he  was  reproach- 
ed with  similar  practices,  wittily  replied :  "  But 
the  devil  must  not  have  all  the  good  tunes."  A 
man  of  wit  can  always  extricate  himself  by  a 
joke ;  but  that  does  not  satisfy  the  question  of 
propriety,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  churchmen 
do  not  regard  this  more  seriously — for  to  sing  a 
psalm  to  an  air  taken  out  of  an  opera  seems  like 
decorating  the  altar  with  the  detested  rags  of  the 
theatre,  or  dressing  up  a  bishop  in  the  costume  of 
"  the  comic  man." 

Even  those  who  have  inherited  Handel's  own 
books  have  left  in  them  traces  of  similar  profana- 
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tion.  Thus,  in  the  copy  of  "  Deborah,"  which 
Handel  himself  used  for  a  long  time,  and  which 
conlains  a  number  of  notes,  and  even  entire 
pages  in  his  own  hand-writing,  the  original  air  of 
Jael,  "  To  joy  he  brightens  my  despair,"  is  folded 
down  as  if  to  be  suppressed,  and  is  replaced  bj' 
three  new  pages,  with  "  To  joy  he  brightens  "  set 
to  an  air  from  Siroe,  "  Sg'ombra  dell  anima"! 
Many  other  examples  of  this  might  be  cited  ;  for 
really  some  persons  seemed  to  think  that  they 
might  take  the  most  incredible  liberties  with 
music.  In  the  eighteenth  century^  there  were 
editors  who  had  the  barbarous  audacity  to  correct 
Shsikspeare,  in  order  to  "  render  him  fit  for  the 
stage  ;"  but  no  one  has  dared,  in  imitation  of  these 
musical  an-angers,  to  put  the  description  of  Queen 
Mab  into  Othello's  mouth,  or  Hamlet's  soliloquy 
into  that  of  Falstaff. 

Even  while  Handel  was  living,  this  adulteration 
of  his  compositions  was  practiced.  All  collections 
of  songs  about  that  date  are  full  of  things  "  by  Mr. 
Handel,"  but  of  which  he  was  certainly  guiltless ; 
and  these  are  always  airs  from  his  operas,  and 
even  from  his  oratorios,  adapted  to  English 
rhymes.  The  Thefsaurus  Musicus,  for  example, 
contains  "A  bacchanal — 'Bacchus,  god  of  mortal 
pleasures,'  by  Mr.  Handel ; "  which  is  simply  a 
gavot  from  the  overture  of  Otho,  out  of  which  the 
adapter  has  manufactured  a  toper's  duet.  And 
not  only  did  the}'  distort  the  great  master's^  music 
by  marrying  it  to  words  which  bore  no  sort  of 
relation  to  the  ideas  which  he  had  intended  it  to 
express,  but  they  even  degraded  it  by  coupling 
it  with  low  comedy  matters.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum there  is  a  song,  "  On  the  Humours  of  the 
town,"  a  dialogue  between  Columbine  and  Punch, 
to  a  favorite  air  of  Mr.  Handel's,  "  O  my  pretty 
Punphinello  ! "  It  is  an  air  from  Rodelinda,  "  Ben 
spesso  in  vago  prato,"  which  is  here  lent  to  Col- 
umbine and  Punchinello  for  the  interchange  of 
their  amenities.  Harry  Carey,  the  original  pro- 
faner,  had  at  least  the  good  faith  to  point  it  out ; 
but  Bickham  inserted  "  O  my  pretty  Punchi- 
nello ! "  in  lii<3  "  Musical  Entertainer,"  merely 
observing,  "  The  musick  by  Mr.  Handel."  ! ! ! 

*    *     -     "  Corame  avec  irreverence 

Parle  des  dieur  ce  maraud  !  " — Aynphytrion. 

The  Humbb  Confession  of  a  Tenor. 

(From  Dickens's  Household  Words.) 

I  live  in  a  suburban  village,  which  fast  begins 
to  be  a  town.  London  bubbles  up  here  and  there 
all  along  our  line  of  railway.  We  have  improve- 
ment commissioners,  gas-lamps  always  a-light 
when  there  is  no  moon,  and  postmen  with  red 
coats.  We  have  our  squabbles  about  church-rates, 
and  boast  a  newspaper,  which,  by  the  way,  is  quite 
able  to  boast  for  itself  In  summer  we  have  our 
cricket>club,  (the  match  between  little  Toddle- 
combe  and  Ourselves  is  a  marked  era  in  the 
history  of  cricket ;)  we  have  our  boating,  too,  for 
we  live  near  the  river ;  now  and  then  we  have 
dancing  and  evening  parties.  Still,  I  required  in 
the  winter  something  more  ;  when  behold  Hullah, 
like  a  ripe  plum,  jumped  into  my  mouth;  a  music- 
class  was  formed  A.D.  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftj'- 
five. 

I  am  a  shy  man,  and  I  understood,  from  a  very 
reliable  quarter,  that  ladies  were  about  to  join  the 
class.  I  drew  back.  How  was  1  to  stand  up  and 
to  be  looked  at,  worst  of  all,  to  be  heard  by  those 
fair  creatures?  However,  I  ventured.  In  my 
first  attempts  at- harmony,  our  master  stood  beside 
a  large  black-board — we  were  ranged  on  benches 
row  behind  row ;  and  I  confess  that  I  ungallantly 
left  the  ladies  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  observations 
and  corrections,  myself  shamefully  retiring  behind 
the  tallest  and  stoutest  of  the"  lovely  singers. 
Other  gentlemen  followed  my  example  ;  and"  for 
some  time,  we  were  left  to  ourselves,  although  now 
and  then  alluded  to,  rather  than  addressed^by  our 
teacher.  Often  have  I  felt  that  his  eye  was  upon 
me  when  I  forgot  for  a  moment  my  fears,  and 
ventured  a  little  way  from  my  shelter.  Sometimes 
he_  said  that  he  could  not  hear  the  gentlemen's 
voices.  This  simple  but  too  true  observation  filled 
me  with  trepidation.  At  last  we  were  obliged  to 
come  forward,  dragged  into  the  light  with  all  our 
false  notes  and  bad  time ;   and  it  is  impossible  to 


describe  the  agony  of  our  situation.  Mr.  Batten, 
(Mr.  HuUah's  deputy,)  our  able  and  kind  master, 
exhorted  us  to  make  mistakes,  rather  than  not 
sing  at  all.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  that 
you  would  make  some  mistakes."  In  this  respect 
I  soon  became  his  best  pupih 

Miss  Sophia  Lute  was.  from  the  commencement, 
a  member  of  the  Hullah  class ;  taking'her  place 
at  once  among  the  soprano  voices.  I  do  not  know 
why  she  joined  us,  for  she  knew  music  sufficiently 
well  before.  I  believe  that  she  did  it  out  of  pure 
good  nature.  Sometimes,  when  I  made  abortive 
attempts  to  reach  G — a  note  to  which  I  have  a 
fixed  dislike — the  other  ladies  of  the  class  smiled. 
One  young  lady  even  laughed,  and  I  hated  her. 
Two  other  tenors,  who  confided  their  dislike  to  me, 
also  hated  her;  but  Miss  Sophia  always  looked  at 
me  in  a  manner  so  kind  and  encouraging,  that, 
although  I  never  properly  reached  G,  I  felt 
pleased  with  my  mistakes  for  bringing  out  such  a 
look.  G,  indeed,  has  never  been  attainable  to  me.' 
There  is  always  more  shyness  among  the  gentle- 
men than  among  the  ladies.  Several  gentlemen 
on  the  stock  exchange,  a  lawj'er,  and  a  Greek 
merchant,  have  successively  come  to  our  class- 
room with  the  intention  of  joining  us ;  but  have 
never  summoned  sufficient  courage  ;  Jones  Smith 
(brother  of  Smith  of  the  Admiralty,  our  best  bass) 
actually  ran  away  one  evening,  after  knocking  at 
the  door. 

We  have  three  facetious  members ;  one  of 
whom,  instead  of  singing,  imitates  all  the  others, 
one  by  one,  in  a  ludicrous  and  covert  manner, 
between  the  pieces.  They  give  us,  in  addition, 
puns,  conundrums,  and  witty  observations.  Miss 
Sophia  does  not  like  this.  She  says  that  it 
interrupts  the  singing.  The  humorous  gentlemen 
were  on  the  qui  vive  a  few  days  ago  in  consequence 
of  an  observation  made  by  a  very  sharp  solicitor, 
who,  seeing  6-8  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of 
music,  (to  indicate  that  there  were  six  quavers  in 
the  bar,)  could  not  imagine  what  it  signified.  He 
thought  that  he  had  seen  the  figures  somewhere 
else,  written  in  a  line,  but  could  not  distinctly 
remember  where. 

There  have  been  several  jealousies.  Those 
who  live  on  the  common  looked- down  on  us  whose 
houses  are  not  so  stylish.  They  were  quite  angry 
when  we  called  them  the  common  people ;  but 
harmony 'was  soon  restored. 

We  have  formed  a  Hullah  madrigal  club. 
Simpkins  is  secretary,  and  the  committee  meet 
every  month.  Hence,  sev(-ral  most  delightful 
parties.  Besides,  we  have  a  Hullah  picnic,  and  a 
Hullah  boating  association.  And  from  the  forma- 
tion of  that  society  I  date  my  present  ecstatic  state 
of  happiness. 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  in  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  (I  was  brought  up  to  be  very  careful 
about  dates,)  that  we  had  our  first  picnic.  Jones 
— the  bass  Jones — who  sometimes  comes  to  our 
practicings  and  reunions^  has  a  villa  on  the 
Thames,  between  Teddington  and  Twickenham ; 
a  very  pretty  place  it  is,  but  more  favorable  to 
bass  than  to  tenor  voices  in  winter.  I  am  told 
that  a  catarrh  quite  improves  a  bass  voice ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  Nature  seems  to  have  settled 
that  the  tenor  requires  more  care,  and,  being 
scarcer,  is  the  more  valuable.  So  I  could  never 
live  so  very  near  the  Thames  as  Jones. 

It  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  four  boats 
— one  respectively  for  the  sopranos,  altos,  tenors, 
and  basses.  Of  course  the  sopranos  and  altos  did 
not  row  themselves — four  gentlemen  of  the  tenors 
rowed  the  soprano  boat,  four  gentlemen  of  the 
basses  the  alto.  I  was  stroke-oar  of  the  sopranos, 
and  sat  just  opposite  to  Miss  Sophia.  It  was 
agreed  as  soon  as  we  had  made  a  little  way,  to 
sing  "  Since  first  I  saw  your  face,"  a  very  pretty 
madrigal.  But  it  all  went  wrong  in  conserjuence 
of  my  unhappy  self-consciousness  and  my  intract- 
able G.     In  the  second  verse,  at 

"  No,  no,  no,  my  heart  i3  fast,  and  can  not  disentangle," 

I  broke  down  completely.  The  words  were  so 
true,  and  the  notes  so  false,  that  there  was  no  help 
for  it — the  madrigal  was  a  failure  through  my 
mischance,  and  I  felt  such  a  tingling  and  blushing 
all  over  me,  that  I  believe  my  very  oar  would  have 
tingled  and  blushed  if  it  could. 


We  arrived  at  our  destination  without  any 
further  misadventure,  and  found  the  hospitable 
Jones  anxiously  awaiting  us  with  a  large  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his 
house  for  the  day  ;  and  certainly  we  had  come  to 
a  lovely  spot.  A  smoother  and  greener  lawn  was 
never  seen,  very  gradually  sloping  to  the  water's 
edge.  Here  and  there  a  willow  dipped  its 
branches  into  the  river,  while  at  one  end  of  our 
friend's  property  was  a  little  harbor  into  which 
our  fleet  was  taken,  and  where  it  was  safely 
moored.  The  house  is  a  long  building  with 
verandahs;  althougli  glistening  in  the  sunshine, 
still  suggestive  of  coolness. 

Either  the  sunshine,  or  the  music,  or  something 
else,  drew  Miss  Sophy  and  myself  together,  and 
made  us  take  great  delight  in  one  another  that 
day.  The  words  of  each  song  had  a  new  meaning. 
Then  I  did  not  fully  know  who  the  kind  intei-pre- 
ter  was;  now  I  do  know,  and  he  has  since  made 
a  translation  of  m}'  whole  life,  turning  the  dark 
into  the  bright,  the  bitter  into  the  sweet,  the 
miserable  into  the  happy,  the  silent  into  the  chatty, 
the  lonely  into  the  sociable — in  fine,  the  bachelor 
into  the  Benedict. 

This  small  and  ubiquitous  dragoman  was  par- 
ticularly busy  as  we  were  singing  Mendelssohn's 
"  Winter,  surly  Winter."  I  felt  deeply  the 
melancholy  feelings  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  first  part,  which  is  in  a  minor  key — I  was 
minimus  :  but,  when  the  words  "  Summer,  joyous 
summer,"  burst  forth  in  the  major,  I  was  maximus. 
I  was  something  beyond  maximus  when  we  came 
to  "  Beside  her  daily  I  stray,"  and  "  I  press  her 
close  to  my  heart." 

We  were  ranged  on  the  lawn  in  our  usual  order 
— Mr.  Batten  before  us.  I  have  heard  since,  that 
Captain  Coppercap,  R.N.,  was  all  the  time  making 
a  caricature  of  us,  which  he  did  in  his  best  style. 
There  was  Smith  of  the  Admiraltj',  who  looked 
as  if  he  were  a  disconsolate  widower  trpng  to  cry. 
There  was  Robinson,  too ;  he  wrote  a  celebrated 
pamphlet  on  the  currency,  (it  was  very  kind  of 
him  to  send  me  a  copy,  and  I  mean  to  read  it.) 
He  has  a  way  while  he  is  singing  of  staring  up  at 
the  roof  or  the  sky,  as  if  he  were  looking  out  for 
an  eclipse.  There  were  three  others,  all  of  whom 
have  contracted  a  habit  of  jerking  out  their  hands 
at  each  note,  not  unlike  hens  pecking  at  a  grain. 
These  were  represented  with  fatal  fidelity.  Cop- 
percap caught  also  the  expression  of  my  face  just 
as  I  was  standing  mth  my  head  somewhat  aside, 
gazing  sentimentally  at  Sophy. 

What  a  delightful  afternoon  that  was !  Most 
especially  delightful  toward  its  close,  when  I  won 
from  the  lips  of  Sophy  herself  the  tenderest  of  all 
avowals  in  the  sweetest  of  all  tones.  The  mag- 
nificent cold  collation,  during  which  Jones  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  tenors,  and  I  answered  in 
a  manner  which  drew  applause  from  everybody 
— tears  of  sympathy  from  some  ;  the  archery,  all 
but  fatal  to  a  stout  gentleman  fishing  from  a  punt 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Smith  has  always  been 
suspected  of  having  shot  the  poor  man  on  purpose : 
as  he  is  only  one  step  above  Smith  at  the  naval 
.department  of  the  Circumlocution  Office.  All 
faded  from  my  memory — wholly  concentrated  on 
one  blessed  moment,  a  few  precious  words. 

Our  return  home  was  by  moonlight.  Calcott's 
"Mark  the  Merry  Elves  of  Fairyland"  was  a 
signal  success.  To  me  every  thing  breathed 
enchantment.  The  moonlit  river,  the  dark  trees, 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  weir,  the  measured 
plash  which  marked  our  progress,  the  light  drip  of 
the  suspended  oar — nay,  the  appearance  of  a 
deputation  from  the  elves  in  any  impossible  bark, 
from  a  nutshell  to  a  leaf  of  the  Victoria  regia, 
would  not  have  astonished  me  at  all — nor  did  I 
astonish  Mrs.  Lute  (wliat  a  mother-in-law  she 
makes !)  the  ne.xt  morning  when  I  spoke  to  her 
about  Sophy.  She  had  seen  it  all  from  the 
beginning,  and  was  sure  that  we  were  well  suited 
to  each  other. 

Our  wedding  was  the  most  splendid  that  had 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  for  many  a  day. 
The  whole  Hullah  ctass  attended — Mr.  Batten 
also  gave  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company,  and 
conducted  us  to  church. 

My  dear  wife  and  myself  still  continue  mem- 
bers of  that  admirable  conductor's  class,  and  find 
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that  our  love  for  music  increases  steadily  with 
our  love  for  each  other.  It  was  only  last  week 
that  Yawhaw,  of  the  twentieth  Dragoon  (xuards, 
to  whom  I  had  lent,  in  a  moment  of  unsuspicious 
friendship,  five  pounds,  repudiated  the  debt  in  the 
most  audacious  manner.  I  was  very  angrj'  at 
first;  but,  on  my  return  to  Tottleton  in  the  evening, 
Sophy  asked  Smith,  Barker,  Matilda  Long,  and 
May  Burgoyne — and  after  two  catches  and  a 
madrigal,  I  utterly  forgot  the  existence  of  Yawhaw, 
the  twentieth,  and  that  such  things  as  five  pound 
notes  ever  existed. 

What  can  I  recommend  better  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  small  towns  and  villages  in  general,  than 
a  Hullah  singing-class.  Although  the  case  of  the 
Parish  of  Twiddledum  versur:  the  Rector  is  very 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  woi'ld ;  although  the 
present  beadle  of  Hoggleton-cum-Poggleton  is  an 
outrageous  despot ;  although  the  curate  of  Talkum 
Parva  does  take  snuflf;  although  Mrs.  Fitz  Urse 
de  Courcy  Vernon  de  Vere  is  much  to  be  blamed 
as  the  daughter  of  Sir  Augustus  de  Tadpole,  while 
Mrs.  Figgms  is  still  more  to  be  blamed  as  the 
daughter  of  old  Bugginson — although  all  these 
matters  ought  to  worry  all  our  lives  and  make  us 
all  hate  one  another — I  wish  that  a  Hullah  class 
were  established  in  each  of  these  great  centres  of 
thought  and  intelligence ;  for  peace  and  harmony 
are  heavenly  gifts. 


Goethe's  Smaller  Poems.  —  The  singular 
facility  with  which  Goethe's  poems  were  pro- 
duced, resembling  impro^asation  or.  inspiration 
rather  than  composition,  has  contributed  in  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  to  enhance  their  peculiar  charm. 
"  I  had  come,"  he  says,  "  to  regard  the  poetic 
talent  dwelling  in  me  entirely  as  nature ;  the 
rather  that  I  was  directed  to  look  upon  external 
nature  as  its  proper  subject.  The  exercise  of 
this  poetic  gift  might  be  stimulated  and  deter- 
mined by  occasion,  but  it  flowed  forth  most  joy- 
fully, most  richly,  when  it  came  involuntarily,  or 
even  against  my  will. 

"  I  was  so  accustomed  to  say  over  a  song  to 
myself  without  being  able  to  collect  it  again,  that 
I  sometimes  rushed  to  the  desk,  and,  without 
taking  time  to  adjust  a  sheet  that  was  lying  cross- 
wise, wrote  the  poem  diagonally  from  beginning 
to  end,  without  stirring  from  the  spot.  For  the 
same  reason  I  preferred  to  use  a  pencil  which 
gives  the  characters  more  willingly ;  for  it  had 
,  sometimes  happened  that  the  scratching  and  spat- 
tering of  the  pen  would  wake  me  from  my  som- 
nambulistic poetizing,  distract  my  attention,  and 
stifle  some  small  product  .in  the  birth.  For  such 
poetry  I  had  a  special  reverence.  My  relation 
to  it  was  something  lilce  a  hen  to  the  chickens, 
which,  being  fully  hatched,  she  sees  chirping 
about  her.  My  former  desire  to  communicate 
these  things  only  by  reading  them  aloud  renewed 
itself  again.  To  barter  them  for  money  seemed 
to  me  detestable." 
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The  Want  of  Concert  among  Musicians. 

No  one  of  our  social  interests  seems  to  suffer 
more  from  want  of  organization  than  what  we 
may  call  the  musical  interest.  There  is  no  unity, 
except  the  most  ephemeral  and  uncertain,  among 
the  musical  materials.  If  you  hear  a  good  or- 
chestra, or  a  good  opera  company,  or  a  good 
church-choir,  or  a  good  oratorio,  once,  you  have 
no  certainty  that  you  will  find  the  same  inspira- 
tion in  the  same  place  when  you  visit  it  again  ; 
the  rarest  combination  has  all  exploded  or  crum- 
bled away  after  the  few  first  successes. 

In  no  branch  of  activity  do  interests  diverge 
more  hopelessly  than  among  the  professors  of 
this  divine  art.     Devoted  to  the   fairest  type  of 


spiritual  and  social  harmony,  to  a  science  which 
is  the  most  perfect  actual  illustration  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  Primal  Love  distributes  itself  in  in- 
finite ascending  and  descending  series  of  discreet, 
but  yet  harmonious  varieties ;  devoted  to  Music, 
the  all-reconciling,  in  whose  universal  utterances 
there  can  be  no  antagonisms,  no  opinions,  sects, 
or  parties, — these  men,  by  some  most  cruel  fatal- 
ity, seem  thwarted  in  all  their  efforts  to  co-ope- 
rate as  ministering  priests  of  Beauty  and  of  Or- 
•  der  to  the  rest  of  us  poor,  anxious,  jealous,  irri- 
table members  in  the  general  dislocation  of  hu- 
manity. 

A  cruel  thing  it  is,  this  universal  necessity,  this 
tnuer.'ie  providence,  of  competition.  It  upsets  all 
harmonious  designs,  gives  the  lie  to  well-meaning 
instincts,  balks  the  heavenly  economy  of  means 
and  forces,  robs  society  of  the  best  fruits  of  its 
choicest  talents,  tantalizes  mankind  with  the 
sense  of  a  possession  never  realized  ! 

Surely,  one  of  our  most  heavenly  inheritances 
is  Art,  and  especially  Music.  It  is  a  dispensation 
not  to  be  dispensed  with ;  a  revelation,  far  above 
sectarian  constructions,  of  the  Divine  love  and 
wisdom ;  a  permanent  awakener  of  the  emotions 
that  connect  us  consciously  with  the  whole  uni- 
verse and  with  its  Source. 

Such  is  Music.  The  passion  and  the  talent 
for  it  are  thickly  strewn  among  the  multitudes  of 
civilization.  Every  city  now  is  full  of  skilful  mu- 
sicians, many  of  them  truly  artists.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  talent  can  be  counted  up  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
even  smaller  cities.  Germany  sends  over  colo- 
nies, of  her  Bach-Beethoveji-Mendelssohn-in- 
spired  violinists  and  pianists  ;  'Italy  of  her  opera 
singers ;  England  of  her  organists,  bred  up  in 
the  school  of  Handel,  with  the  "  Messiah  "  and 
"  Israel  in  Egypt"  at  their  fingers'  ends.  Whole 
orchestras  come  over  on  the  wave  of  revolution, 
e.xcite  their  audiences  to  rapture,  and  soon  dis- 
perse to  seek  out  poor  individual  livelihoods  by 
teaching  and  by  drudging  in  theatres  and  balls, 
still  multiplying  copies  of  the  "  Pegasus  in  har- 
ness." 

Thre  is  a  plenty  of  this  talent,  but  how  una- 
vailable, either  for  its  own  material  support,  or 
for  the  gratification  of  the  hunger  for  good  mu- 
sic, which  no  doubt  exists  much  more  widely  and 
more  deeply  than  appears  !  There  has  been  too 
little  union  among  artists.  They  too  have  had  to 
compete  for  a  livelihood.  Each  depends  upon  an 
individual  reputation.  He  must  be  the  star, 
eclipsing  all  the  rest,  or  he  is  eclipsed  in  the  pub- 
lic favor.  The  solo-plajnng  virtuoso  will  not 
combine  his  talents  with  other  talents  on  any 
condition  but  that  of  making  his  own  instrument 
at  all  times  paramount  and  central.  He  stands 
between  you  and  his  music.  Catch  him,  if  you 
can,  condescending,  like  a  true  artist,  who  stud- 
ies only  how  to  bring  out  the  soul  and  meaning 
of  a  composition  of  Beethoven  or  Mozart,  to 
play  the  second  violin-,  or  anything  of  that  sort ! 
No — he  must  be  first,  be  all  in  all ;  he  knows 
that  if  he  lose  his  prestige,  he  will  never  win  an- 
other audience ;  for,  with  the  public,  the  last 
comer  is  always  the  best,  and  all  that  came 
before  are  naught,  are  quite  neglected  and  for- 
gotten. 

Now  Music  is  essentially  the  art  that  calls  for 
combination.  Its  true  eff'ects  are  only  known 
where  numbers  and  varieties  of  talent  are  or- 
ganized  to   one  end.     The   orchestra,  the  Sym- 


phony, is  the  true  type  of  harmony.  But  what  a 
fatality  has  almost  everywhere  attended  orches- 
tral experiments !  The  elements  could  never  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  together ;  as  soon  as 
there  got  to  be  some  unity  of  feeling  and  of  pur- 
pose among  tliem,  some  common  consciousness  of 
what  they  were  expressing,  some  style  and  chai-- 
acter  to  their  performance,  they  would  break  up  ; 
the  ideal,  once  approached,  could  not  be  repro- 
duced a  second  season.  The  civilized  necessities 
of  trade  and  competition  had  sapped  the  little 
musical  republic  and  disorganized  it  utterly ;  and 
still  the  music-loving  public,  whose  appetite  had 
grown  by  what  it  fed  on,  complained  of  lack  of 
music,  when  there  were  plenty  of  e.xcellent  ar- 
tists, drudging  on  and  starving  without  concert, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other. ' 

One  is  tempted  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
can  be  no  genuine  production  of  music,  no 
steady,  unadulterated  supply  of  the  musical 
want,  no  such  thing  as  a  good  permanent  orches- 
tra or  choir,  in  the  present  phase  of  social  pro- 
gress, where  competition  chokes  all  confluent  vi- 
brations, and  stuns  all  finer  .sensitiveness  with 
profane  clamor.  We  may  have  to  wait  tiU  a 
true  organization  of  all  industry  shall  have 
worked  out  this  crazing  discord,  this  wolf,  as  the 
tuners  call  it,  from  the  ve.xed  strings  of  the  social 
harp,  and  realized  a  peaceful,  cordial  unity  of  inr 
terests  and  occupations ;  till  all  persons  shall  be 
placed  beyond  physical  want,  all  brought  into 
their  natural  spheres  of  chosen  and  attractive 
labor,  and  all  educated  and  refined ; — we  may 
have  to  wait  for  this,  before  society  can  ha've  the 
means,  the  organized  economy  of  forces,  for  pro- 
ducing the  great  compositions  of  the  masters,  fre- 
quently enough  and  well  enough,  to  make  them 
really  available  for  the  delight  and  edification  of 
mankind. 

One  who  should  go  much  among  the  low 
places  of  music,  and  look  into  the  orchestras  of 
theatres,  where  so  many  plod  obscurely  on,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  sovereign  people  and 
a  poor  minimum  of  personal  support,  would  be 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  genuine  musical  feel- 
ing and  even  genius  which  has  there  shrunk  into 
itself,  living  a  dull  and  moody  life  of  habit.  Art 
is  so  poorly  appreciated  as  Art,  that  hundreds  of 
good  artists  are  reduced  to  this  servitude.  The 
humbleness  of  their  position  somewhat  shelters 
while  it  disguises  the  artist  soul  within. 

The  reigning  favorite,  the  star,  that  shines  suc- 
cessfully until  another  star  eclipses  it,  the  solo- 
singer,  the  Sontag,  Ole  Bull  or  Thalberg,  suffers 
quite  as  much  by  it.  They  have  to  prostitute  their 
higher  nature  in  repealing  old  tricks  to  procure  ap- 
plause. Their  sphere  is  always  that  of  exhibition 
of  individual  prowess,  before  great  crowds,  pam- 
pered to  excess  with  feeding  upon  novelties  and 
prodigies  that  yield  no  sustenance.  It  is  not  so 
much  their  fault ;  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  age.  It 
is  the  form  into  which  the  musical  genius  of  the 
age  is  forced.  It  is  a  form  in  which  genius  can- 
not thi-ive.  It  becomes  necessarily  dissipated. 
Its  creations  are  restless,  fragmentary,  wildly 
aspiring,  and  without  repose.  It  is  the  intense 
indioidualism  of  the  times,  as  it  affects  the  sphere 
of  Music.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  time  for  all  artists. 
In  such  a  restless  period  of  transition  from  an  old 
exhausted  life  to  an  order  of  society  that  shall  do 
more  justice  to  man's  wants,  genius  of  all  kinds 
beats  the  air  with  random  wing,  like  the  eagle  in 
a  storm.     Competition  and  Individualism  have 
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done  one  good  for  Art  as  for  all  things :  they  per- 
fect and  refine  to  the  highest  pitch  the  elements 
which  are  hereatter  to  form  harmony.  So  in 
Music,  this  solo-playing  is  wonderfully  developing 
the  powers  of  voices,  instruments  and  fingers. 
When  shall  we  have  them  all  combined  in  a  true 
Unitary  Concert  ?  Is  it  not  a  strange  anomaly 
that  you  can  hardly  get  two  great  players  to  play 
together,  to  meet  as  equals,  and  merge  themseloes 
in  any  common  effort  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
and  the  glory  of  a  great  composition  ?  On  the 
contrary,  each  recpires  to  stand  alone,  and  dwarfs 
the  rest  to  mere  accompaniment.  He  had  rather 
use  the  orchestra  to  set  off  his  concerto  with,  vari- 
ations, than  loyally  and  heartily  conspire  with 
them  in  rendering  justice  to  a  symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven. The  higher  aspirations  of  artists  can 
create  only  dissipated  music  in  this  sphere.  When 
woi'ldly  interests  shall  harmonize,  when  fit  sphere 
shall  be  open  to  the  education  and  the  use  of 
every  inborn  taste  and  talent  in  each  member  of 
the  social  body,  when  Unity  shall  be  the  law  of 
society,  there  will  be  orchestras  and  choirs  of 
genius,  and  all  this  labor  now  expended  in  an 
ill-requited  drudgery  or  in  vain  show,  will  be  in- 
spired to  work  together  con  amore  to  the  highest 
ends  of  Art  and  of  Humanity.  This  is  a  hope 
respecting  Music  which  perhaps  only  the  believers 
in  a  better  Social  Order  have  the  privilege  of 
entertaining. 

IX^  The  Twelfth  half-yearly  volume  of  our 
Journal  commences  with  the  present  numher.  It  is 
just  the  opening  of  the  musical  season,  and  we  hope 
our  friends  will  rememher  us  and  send  us  in  the 
names  of  many  new  subscribers.  We  must  also  jog 
the  memory  of  many  subscribers  who  are  still  delin- 
quent in  their  payvienis.  In  times  like  these,  a  Jour- 
nal that  lives  by  what  true  love  of  Art  there  in  the 
community,  needs  all  the  little  that  is  pledged  to  it. 

The  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Sig.  GniDi  is  neces- 
sarily postponed.  Due  notice  will  be  given  when  it 
takes  place. 

Mr.  James  C.  D.  Parkier  has  been  appointed 
organist  and  pianist  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety, in  the  place  of  Mr.  Muellke,  who  has  gone  to 
AHiany.  We  congratulate  the  Society  and  the  lovers 
of  Or.\torio  music  on  this  appointment.  Mr.  P.  is  a 
young  Bosionian,  of  liberal  culture,  in  whom  the 
love  of  uiusic  prevailed  over  professional  tastes  and 
interests,  and  drew  Jiim  to  Leipzig,  where  he  earnestly 
availed  himself  of  every  means-to  make  himself  a 
sound  musician.  And  that  he  is  ;  very  much  at  home 
in  the  great  works  of  Handel.  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  ilic  other  classic  masters,  and  especially  in 
their  oralorios  and  oilier  sacred  works.  He  is  a 
quiet,  modest  gentleman,  as  v/ell  as  a  musician,  full 
of  zeal  for  Art,  and  consianily  improving  himself  in 
knowledge  and  in  practice.  Success  to  him  and  to 
the  old  Handel  and  Haydn  !  Cakl  Zekeahn,  the 
conductor,  was  to  sail  from  Europe  on  the  1st  of  this 
month,  and  will  doubtless  ho  here  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  when  the  rehearsals  of  Handel's  "  Israel  in 
Egypt"  (the  oratorio  of  all  oihers  which  our  music- 
lovers  should  hail  with  joy)  will  be  commenced  in 
earnest. ..  .The  Italian  opera  season  at  Paris  com- 
menced Sept.  15.  Among  the  stars  announced  were 
Grisi,  Mario,  Alboni,  Graziani  and   Lablache,  who  it 

appears  ■"  still   lives." Verdi's  .4>-o/o    has  had 

what  is  called  an  "immense  success"  in  Rimini, 
Italy.  The  composer  was  called  out  thirty  times  the 
first  night,  and  so  was  the  librettist  once.  After  the 
performance,  the  whole  theatre,  audience  and  all, 
with  the  orchestra  at  their  head,  and  with   ilamin" 


torches,  marched  to  Verdi's  hotel,  and  made  a  noisy 

glorious  night  of  it On   the  Austrian  emperor's 

birth-day  a  concert  was  given  at  the  Imperial  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  Vienna.  Stauuigl,  the  great  basso, 
whose  melancholy  infirmity  has  made  him  there  an 
inmate,  attended,  and  gratiticd  a  party  of  friends 
after  the  eoticert  with  Schubert's  *' Wanderer,"  which 
he  sang  with  "such  a  depth  of  feeling  and  expression 
that  not  a  dry  eye  remained  in  the  circle.'' . . .  .Bronze 
medals,  of  the  size  of  a  five  shilling  piece,  have  been 
distributeil  among  the  performers  at  the  late  Handel 
festival  in  London.  . .  .Vieuxtemps  and  Thalbeko 
are  still  vibrating  between  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  &c.,  and  are  expected  here  some  time 
this  month,  stopping  to  give  concerts  by  the  way  at 
Bridgeport,  Ne.w  Haven  and  Hartford. 

Albert  1>.  Allin,  a  young  man  of  musical  pro- 
mise, and  an  occasional  contributor  to  this  Journal, 
died  last  week  in  Springfield,  Mass.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  the  Master  Armorer  at  the  U.  S.  Amory, 
and  is  deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  The 
Springfield  Republican  says  : 

Young  Allin  had  just  attained  his  majority,  crowned 
with  the  ttuit  of  an  industrious  and  well-spent  boy- 
hood. We  all  knew  him,  and  loved  him.  He  was  a 
genius.  Since  we  have  been  connected  with  the 
press,  he  was  the  boy-publisher  of  a  newspaper,  and, 
in  connection  with  other  boys,  wrote  the  articles,  set 
the  type,  and  engraved  the  cuts.  Since  he  was  ten 
years  old,  he  has  been  passionately  devoted  to  music, 
and  it  would  be  harcl  to  mention  the  number  of 
instruments  be  could  pltiy  upon.  For  some  time 
past,  he  has  been  the  organist  at  Christ  church.  lie 
was  a  writer  of  little  operas  and  oratorios,  which  were 
performed  by  chosen  companions  to  delighted  auiii- 
etices.  If  music  vvas  to  be  arranged  for  an  oecasioii, 
his  was  the  ready  and  skilful  hand  to  do  it.  For 
some  time  past,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
draftsman  at  the  Armory.  The  last  time  we  met 
him  in  the  street,  lie  said  he  was  accumulating  funds 
with  which  to  visit  Germany  for  the  further  pursuit 
of  his  musical  sturHes.  In  fact,  life  was  opening  upon 
him  with  the  full  flush  of  golden  promise;  and  the 
eyes  of  many  friends  were  fixed  upon  him  with  high 
hopes.  He  is  gone,  and  the  dream  is  over;  hut  he 
went  with  the  Christian's  character  and  the  Chris- 
tiaii's  hope.  The  family  which  has  been  thus  sorely 
bereaved  have  the  sympathy  of  our  whole  community. 

Our  Boston  School  Committee  did  a  good  thing 
in  passing  the  following  Orders  for  the  further  intro- 
duction of  music  into  the  public  schools  : 

Ordered,  That  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal 
music,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  pulilic  instruction, 
be  authorized  by  this  Board;  and  that  two  half-hours 
each  week  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  such  time  in 
the  Primary  Schools  as  shall  be  sufficient,  be  devoted 
to  it. 

Ordered,  That  the  pupils  shall  receive  the  same 
credits  for  proficiency  and  undergo  the  same  examin- 
ations in  this  as  in  other  studies  pursued  in  the 
schools. 

Ordered,  That  singing  constitute  a  part  of  the 
opening  and  closing  exercises  of  each  session  of  the 
Primary  Schools;  and  that  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
the  morning  session  be  opened  and  the  afternoon 
session  be  closed  v/ith  appropriate  singing;  and  that 
in  addition  to  the  instruction  already  given  bv  the 
music  teacher  to  the  first  and  second  classes,  musical 
notation,  the  singing  of  the  scale,  ami  exercises  in 
reading  simple  music,  be  practiced  twice  a  week  hv 
the  lower  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers. 

Ordered,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Music 
Teacher,  for  the  time  being,  at  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  to  give  such  instruction  to  the  pupils 
of  that  institution  as  may  qualify  them  to  teach  vocal 
music  in  our  Public  Schools. 

A  contemporary  has  the  following  tribute  to  one 
of  our  most  accomplished  native  soprano  singers: 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  of  Boston,  has  recently  been 
taking  a  part  in  the  State  Musical  Convention,  held 
at  Waterville,  Me.  The  press  and  those  present  at 
the  Convention  speak  of  Mrs.  Long's  delicious  voice 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms.  This  reminds  us  that 
a  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  is  consideredthe  best 
authority,  recently  stated  to  us,  in  remarking  upon 
music  in  England,  that  there  was  not  a  singer  among 
the  resident  vocalists  of  England  who  possessed  a 
more  pleasing  voice,  or  was  a  more  acceptable 
vocalist,  than  Mrs  Long,  of  Boston.  The  gentleman 
has  just  returned  from  England,  and  is  familiar  with 
musical  matters  in  Europe. 


The  Masonic  Temple,  that  seat  of  the  Muses,  now 
occupied  as  Piano-forte  wareroOms  by  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  and  redolent  of  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  best  chamber  concerts,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  a  Court  House!  That 
is  indeed  a  profanation. .  . .-.  .The  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society  announce  their  sixteenth  season. 
The  first  day  rehearsal,  open  to  associate  members, 
takes  place  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Eisfeld  conductor. 
The  pieces  will  be  Spohr's  descriptive  Symphony : 
"The  Consecration  of  Tones,"  Beethoven's  "Leon- 
ora" overture  and  Schumann's  overture  to  "Manfred.'' 
The  number  of  performers  is  now  eirjlily-orte,  and  of 
associate  members  eiyhteen  hundred;  five  years  ago 
these  numbers  stood  at  67  and  ahont  500  respectively. 

The  New  York  Courier  ^-  Enquirer  has  a  quaint 
correspondont  at  Cape  Ann,  a  dear  lover  of  good 
music  and  good  poetry,  who  has  been  put  upon  quite 
country  fare  in  the  way  of  reading.  From  a  popular 
book  of  Psalmodv,  which  he  found  there,  he  extracts 
the  following  delightfully  fresh  and  verdant  bit  of 
history,  regretting  that  he  cannot  also  give  the  music 
to  which  it  appears  as  appendix: 

History  informs  us  that  Wolfgang  Mozart,  the  great 
German  composer,  died  at  Vienna  in  1791.  There 
is  something  strikincly  touchiuL'  and  htauiiful  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  His  sweetest  song  was 
the  last  he  sung — the  "RKQntEM"  He  had  been 
employed  on  this  exquisite  piece  for  several  weeks, 
his  soul  filled  with  iiis|iiiati(iii  of  richest  melody,  and 
already  claiming  kindred  with  immortality.  After 
giving  it  his  la.^t  touch,  and  breathing  into  it  that 
undying  spirit  of  song  which  was  to  consecrate  it 
through  .all  time  as  his  cyenian  strain,  he  fell  into  a 
gentle  and  quiet  slumber.  At  length  the  light  foot- 
steps of  his  daughter  Emelie  awoke  hiin,  "Come 
hither,  Emelie."  said  he,  "my  task  is  done,  the 
Requiem — my  Requiem — is  finished  !"  "  Say  not  so, 
dear  fiilher,"  saiil  the  gentle  girl,  interrupting  him  as 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  "  Yon  must  be  better — you 
look  better,  for  even  now  your  cheek  has  a  glow  upon 
it.  I  :im  sure  we  will  nurse  you  well  again.  Let  me 
britig  you  something  refreshing."  "  Uo  not  deceive 
yourself,  my  love  I"  said  the  dying  father;  "this 
wasted  form  can  never  be  rcslori  d  by  human  aid. 
From  Heaven's  mercy  alone  do  I  look  for  aid  in  this, 
mv  dvi'ig  hour.  You  spoke  of  refreshment.  Krnelie; 
take  these,  my  last  notes;  sit  down  by  niy  piano, 
here,  sing  with  them  the  hymn  of  your  sainted 
mother;  let  me  once  more  hear  those  tones  which 
have  been  my  sobice  and  delii^ht "  Emelie  obeyed, 
and  with  tenderest  emotion  sang  the  following 
stanzas : 

"  Spirit,  thy  bitinris  o"cr, 

Tli,v  term  ot  pinhatiftn  is  run. 
Thy  .'i'eps  are  now  beuuil  fur  the  untrnctclen  shore, 

AiiU  the  nice  of  iujuiortals  begun,''  &c.,  &c. 

As  she  concdiided,  says  an  account  before  us,  she 
dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  low  notes  of  the  piece, 
and  then  turning  from  the  instrument,  looked  in  vain 
for  the  approving  smile  of  her  father.  It  was  the 
still,  passionless  smile  whiidi  the  wrapt  and  joyful 
spirit  had  left,  with  the  .seal  of  death  upon  those 
featuri's." — From  the  "American  Vocalist'  Collection 
of  Times,  ^'c. 

Ilistcn\,  It  seems,  (adds  the  letter-writer)  kills 
Mozart  one  year  sooner  tlian  biography.  His  wife 
and  tw<i  .sous  outlived  bin;,  and  he  had  no  dauijb'er 
and  her  name  was  not  Emelie.  The  only  thing  ti  iic 
about  theaboveis  tlie"sutbin  refreshing;"  "  Cyenian 
strain"  is  not  in  my  dictionary. .  But  the  sentiment! 

The  French  Opera  season  in  New  Orleans  promises 
as  well  as  ever,  to  judge  from  the  following  list  of 
artists  engaged  ; 

Messrs.  Delagrave  and  Julian,  first  tenors  grand 
opera;  Jiiiiea.  first  basso  grand  opera;  Villa,  first 
basso  comic  opera  ;  Maillet,  second  basso  of  comic 
and  grand  opera,  Holtzern,  first  tenor  comic  o|)eia; 
Debriiiay,  second  tenor  comic  opera;  Kouche,  first 
barvtone;  Veiikel,  second  barytone.  Mmes.  I'aola, 
soprano;  Bourgeois,  contralto;  Colson,  ehanteuse 
legere  ;  Latouche,  dugazon.  Mr  Roux,  stage  man- 
ager. For  drama  antj  choristers.  Messrs.  Vaiikel  and 
Maillet,  Mrs.  Vankel,  Mme.  Deli^ne,  Miss  Marie 
Leider.  The  new  members  of  the  troupe  are  now  on 
their  way,  having  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  4th 
September. — Picayune. 

The  opera,  they  say,  goes  on  swimmingly  in  New 
York  ;  great  merchants,  factories,  banks  "  suspend," 
but  that  holds  out ;  its  notes  are  not  protested.     This 
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week  they  have  had  Ernani,  with  Laguange,  Mile. 
Vestvali  (in  tlie  character  of  Cliai'les  the  Fifth, 
haritone  !)  Sig.  MACCAii-EKRi,  tenor,  and  Gassiicr  ; 
and  J  Piiritani,  hj'  Lagkange,  Bkignoli,  Amodio 
and  CoLETTi,  ("the  last  three  of  tlie  Phihulel|jhiK 
troupe.)  To-night  Mme.  Fkezzolinx  sings  in  Lu- 
cia, and  on  Monday  in  DEllsir  d'Amore.  So  it  goes 
on,  tlie  old  story — not  a  word  of  Mozart  yet,  or 
Weher,  or  Beethoven.  But  they  have  had  "The 
Barber" !...  .Last  evening  Frezzolini  sang  in  con- 
cert, with  Thalbekg,  Vieoxtejifs,  &c.  To-morrow 
(Sunday  evening)  under  the  same  auspices,  a  '■  Grand 
Oratorio,"  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  is  announced  at 
the  Academy,  when  Lagrange  breaks  the  ice  in  ora- 
torio, aided  by  Vestvali,  Mme.  Strakosch,  Laljocctta. 
Gassier,  Rocco,  &c.,  with  l.irge  orchestra  and  chorus. 
Beethoven's  "Pastoral  Symphony "  and  the  March 
from  the  "  Prophet "  fill  the  programme.  It  is  stated 
that  Messrs.  Ullman  &  Co.  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  (conducted  by 
Mr.  Bristow),  to  unite  the  opera  solos  and  orclies- 
tra  with  their  chorus,  and  give  eight  oratorio  per- 
formances, including  the  "  Messiah,"  ^'  Creation," 
"  Elijah,"  &c. . .  .Miss  Juliana  May  announces  her 
second  and  last  concert,  before  going  to  the  South, 
for  next  Tuesday. 

On  Monday  evening  the  Italian  Opera  succeeds 
the  Ronzani  Ballet  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy. 
Mr.  Marshall  announces  his  stars,  engaged  for  him 
by  Maretzek,  with  mud)  skill  of  rhetoric  ;  the  novel- 
ties are, — 

Signer  RoxcoNi,  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
Lyric  Artist  of  the  age. 

Signor  Tagliafico,  the  great  Basso,  from  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Coveut  Garden,  London. 

Signor  Stecchi  Bottardi,  favorite  Tenor  from  her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London. 

Signora  Ramus,  Prima  Donna  from  Turin,  and 
Signora  Tagliafico,  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  London. 

To  which  galaxy  add  the  old  favorites ;  Mme. 
Gazzaniga,  Signers  Brignoli,  Amodio,  Assoni 
and  Coletti  ;  with  a  gleam  of  coming  glory  beyond 
all,  for  the  manager  *' is  proud"  to  announce  that 
Tamberlik,  the  tenor,  is  engaged  to  come  after  the 
termination  of  his  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg. — 
When  will  it  be  our  turn  ?  Ne.\t  week,  answers 
Rumor,  but  we  know  her  not. 

The  London  Committee,  who  managed  the  con- 
certs, readings,  &<:.  given  "  In  Remembrance  of  the 
late  Mr.  Dodglas  Jerrold,"  address  a  statement 
of  results  to  the  Musical  World.     They  say  : 

They  have  considered  their  personal  responsibility 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  any  untrue  and  preposterous, 
statements  that  have  obtained  ciivuiaticm  as  to 
])ro|ierty  asserted  to  have  been  left  by  Mr.  Jerrold, 
and  they  now  merely  add,  that  unless  they  hnd 
thorouiihly  known,  and  beyond  all  doubt  assured 
ti.emselves  that  their  exertions  were  nee<icd  by  the 
dearest  objects  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  love,  tliose  exertions 
would  never  have  been  heard  of. 

The  audited  accounts  show  that  the  various  per- 
formances, readnigs,  ami  lectures  have  realized,  after 
the  payment  of  all  expenses,  a  clear  profit  of  £2,000. 
This  sum  is  to  be  expemled  in  the  purchase  (through 
^trustees)  of  a  Government  annuity  fur  Mrs.  Jerrold 
and  lier  umnarried  daughter,  with  remainder  to  the 
sur\'ivor. 

We  are  happy  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  although 
we  have  been  most  generously  assisted  on  many 
liiiiidi,  and  especially  by  memhers  of  the  musical 
profes>ion.  we  have  ne^'er  consciously  accepted  a 
sacrifice  that  could  not  h(!  afroiib-d.aml  have  furnislied 
good  employment  and  just  remuneration  to  nnmy 
deserving  persons.  We  are,  sir.  your  faithful  ser- 
vants, Charles  Dickens,  Chairman. 
Arthur  Sjiitii,  Hon.  Secretary. 


What  thky  Sav  of  us. — In  entering  upon  a  new 
volume,  in  these  hard  times,  we  do  not  see  whv  we 
may  not  do  like  others  (though  it  has  not  been 
hitherto  our  weakness),  and  [iroduce  a  few  of  the 
good  words  of  encouragement  and  commeiidalion 
that  have  come  to  us  suontaiieously  from  our  con- 
temporarif'S.  The  first  is  from  the  Worcester  Pa/- 
ladium : — 


Dwigiit's  Journal  op  Music.  —  The  twelfth 
half-yearly  volume  of  this  journal  coramrnces.Oct. 
3d.  To  those  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  always  been  conducted,  we  need  say  nolhing  of 
its  excellence ;  hut  to  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  strantiers  to  its  pages,  we  would  say  that  it  is 
the  hf'fif  musical  ])aper  published  in  this  country,  and 
probably  has  few  equals  in  the  old  world.  This  may 
sectn  high  praise  ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  many  years' 
close  acfpiaintancc  with  its  colnmus,  r.nd  will  be 
echoed  l>y  all  who  have  been  its  faithful  readi-rs.  Its 
coiitribuiors  arc  among  the  best  musical  writers,  and 
its  news  items  arc  always  carefully  made  out.  Its 
editorials  are  the  productions  of  a  deejj  thinking, 
earnest  mind  ;  and  the  tratislations  which  it  has  given 
with  lavish  hand,  have  always  been  of  rare  worth. 

We  also  feel  honored  in  heinsr  associated  with  a 
journal  as  excellent  as  that  of  Divight's  Jonrnul  of 
Music.  From  the  first  day  we  saw  the  journal  we 
have  read  each  issue  with  profit  and  constanily  in- 
creasing admiration,  and  tJie  liaore  experit-nce  shows 
us  what  is  re(|uired  in  c(iniUittini_r  a  pcriiidi' al,  ilie 
more  are  we  itnpressed  with  the  taste,  and  judgment, 
and  literary  ability  with  which  this  journal  is  edited. 
An  increase  in  its  circulation  would  be  a  matter  of 
as  much  pleasure  to  us  as  an  increase  in  that  of  our 
own  journal. —  Crayon,  New  York. 

Mr.  Dwight,  the  conductor  of  this  excellent  journal 
of  music,  aimounces  its  sixth  year.  During  its  ex- 
istence, he  says,  it  has  never  once  failed  to  niake  its 
ap]iearance  punctually  every  Saturday,  and  has 
earned,  lie  thinks,  a  right  tiot  only  to  continue  to 
live,  but  to  begin  to  remunerate,  much  bctti'r  than  it 
has  done,  the  incessant,  anxious  care  and  firain-work 
which  have  thus  far  kept  it  up  to  it  first  prinnise.  It 
will  live  on,  (says  Mr.  Dwiyh't.)  if  we  live.  Lfinu'' 
life,  say  we,  to  both  ! — N.  0.  Piaiijime,  Ajiril,  1857. 

We  know  of  no  musical  paper  more  deserving  of 
patronage  than  the  Journal ;  it  contains  all  the  news, 
foreign  and  dpmestic,  liberal  criticism^  on  concerts 
and  o)jeras,  and  a  ureat  variety  of  solid  information, 
theoretical,  hioi;rapliiciiI  and  critical,  in  regard  to  the 
celehraied  composers  of  the  .  past  and  present  ceti- 
turies.  We  cordially  recommend  it. to  our  musical 
readers  as  worthy  their  paironai.'e  and  attentive  pe- 
rusal— Fiizgeralds  City  Item,  (Pliilu.) 

Why  don't  every  one  subscribe  for  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music,  which  is  full  of  useful  information  and  val- 
uable news  to  the  musician  and  amateur,  and  we 
could  not  possibly  do  without  it  now.  . .  .Those  who 
do  not  subscribe  to  Dwitjht  lose  a  fund  of  eiuerttiin- 
ing  and  instructive  reading. — Albany  Times. 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION, 

—  BY  — 

DR.  GUSTAV  SCHILLING. 

CARD. 

One  of  the  first  scientific  musicians  of  Europe,  and  dpcideflly 
the  ablest  and  moFt  thor<iugh  teacher  of  music,  Pr  GuPt;ivus 
Schilliijg,  author  of  a  number  of  most  (superior  diil;it:tic  aipi 
other  muRiral  works,  hns  arrive^l  here  to  establisli  in  the 
United  States  a  Public  Academy  of  Mu!»ie,  piniilar  tn  rlie  Coii- 
servcitoirea  of  Europe.  I  am  anxiftu^  to  reroiumei^d  hiui  uicsr. 
urgently  to  al)  those  who  seek  higher  [lerfef^tjon  in  ttio  Pt-ieiK  e 
ofuiupic.  S.  TUALBliUQ. 

New  York,  1857. 

Before  realizing  my  projirt  {jilrendv  nnnoun^'ed  in  Anieriran 
Blu-ic  .JournHln)  of  a  Musicrv!  Coiiseivnt 'ry.  I  propnpe  ro  give 
Kpeci:il  iiistrui^tion  to  Ludies  ami  Geiitleiiien  de.-irous  of  de- 
ciniiinf^  HfC'Ui pushed  ttrti-ts  or  conipftenr;  renchiT'^.  Irif-truc- 
tiiin  will  be  iuipurted  iti  the  rollowing  l»r;inotie'^,  viz  ;  — 

1st— I'iaiio-torfe,  Organ,  Singing,  (to  luelude  hereafter,  also, 
every  other  in.-truineiit). 

2d — The  general  science  of  Muj^ii^ — Harniony,  Coinpnsifion, 
Srructure  or  Form,  Theory  of  Instrumi'iitts,  lufirrumentarii)n, 
Historv,  iEsthelics,  Acousting,  Uidactics. 

In  the  former  of  these  departnients  iufitruciiim  will  be  im- 
parted to  each  pupil  individually  ;  in  rhe  latter  sever-il  pij|iils 
can  participatf  jointly.  All  these  subjei't-^  of  study  will  ft)IIiiw 
in  regular  Ri'urse,each  pupil  receivini;;  imitru'iinu  daily.  Any 
piTSon,  howevef,  may  devote  himself  either  to  one  or  several 
of  the  branches,  at  pleasure. 

I  also  propose  to  perfect  amateurs  in  either  one  of  the  above 
studies 

l''or  particulars,  apply  to 

DK.  G.  SCHILLING, 

179  West  15th  Street,,  New  York, 
Or,  care  of  Mr.  C.  HAUTMANN,  44  Franklin  St. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation   to  sing  in   Church.     Apply  at  Uussell   & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St. 


C  PI  AMBER    CONCERTS, 

TniC  MENDBLSS'>liN  QIIINTIOTTK  CLUIl  intend  on  their 
iirrival  fri'ui  Kuiope  [iivinj?  tli.iir  UhMUtl  scries  nf  Conrerts. 
All  busiiifS,«  matters  for  the  r-ervirrs  nf  the  Club  tut  public  or 
private  cnri -ere-,  can  he  arranged  bv  addressing 

THOMAS  KYAN,  Secretiii-y,  181  lUrrison  Avenue. 

Mu.    GU  STAVE    SATTER 

Ilnp  (he  honor  of  annnum-ing  to  th.-  ciMzens  of  Boston  and 
vicinitv  his  ititontion  of  giving  a  Peri  s  of  SIX  OIIAMBEK 
CONOEUT.'^.  at  thi'  Kooms  oi  Messrs  (JmcKKiUNa  &  Sons  — 
Tbe  protiratnmes  will  elll^^ra^'e  only  the  viiRv  cnoiCKsr  music 
'J"he  ('oiieerrs  will  be  given  onee  a  week,  comuieneing  Satur- 
day, Oct   IT. 

Mr  Sitittor  has  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  he  has  secured 
the  valuable  as.sistant'i*  of  Miss  J  en«y  Twicqell,  Messrs  Wm, 
SuooLTZK,  IIE^Ry  Jukgsickkl  and  ot,hiTs, 

Tifkets  fir  the  Sen.-s  of  Six  Oonrefts,  $4.  Single  tickets  SI. 
Pubsriiprinn  lists  will  be  found  at  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons* 
Itoomsand  ;it  the  Music  Stores. 


JR,  MILLER  has  removed  to  N...  2*^:9  Wanhington  St. 
•   where   hn   will   keep  a   full   supply  of  MUSICAL  MER- 
CIIANDISK  of  cvfrv  descrip  i'  n. 

J.    K     MlLLIitt   is  the   New  Kngland   Ajrent  for  the  sale  of 
MASON  BIIOTIIKIIS'  N'ew  York  Musical  Publications. 
JusC  llei'eivrd  :  — 

THE    JUBILEE, 

A  New  CoUei'tion  of  Uhurch  Music,  by  Wm.  B.  BbJiDBUet. 

THE  FESTIVAL  GLEE  BOOK, 

By  Geokgk  F.  Root. 

THE    LIFE    OF    HANDEL, 

By  Victor  Schcelchkr.. 

For  Pale  by  J.R.MILLBBj 

No.  229  Washingrou  St.  Boston. 

O  T  1^  O     D  R  E  S  E  L 

V.av  be  ndd'essi'ij   at  Knss.41  &  Ui.-hardfion's  Music  Store,  291 
W;i-^hiiii.'ton  Sr    or  at  the  .Me-^srs    (Jhii-keving's  \\^ire-tnom3. 

T.  riiis  (or  Mu>r'  le-sons,  >?50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  Wii-Ai  \  !ff30  per  qu  irttr  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

NEW     WORKS     rW     PRESS- 

O LIVER   DIT!^OW  &  CO.    have   in   press,   and  will 
is-ue  early  in  October: 

Tllk  nilunCII  ANO  HOMK.  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Mu- 
>\i\  c  >n.pri,-ing  Anrhems,  Motets,  Extracts  from  Oratorios 
:nul  Mas,-e^,  Canticles,  Chants,  &c.  Selected  and  adapted  by 
George  Leach 

(CONTINENTAL  HARMONY  A  Collection  of  the  most 
cel.brated  l^s;tlm  Tunes,  Anthems,  and  Favorite  Pieces,  de- 
siijned  particularly  for  "  Old  Folks'  Conobrts,"  and  the 
Social  Circle 

THE  WESTERN  BELL.  A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartets, 
Choruses,  &c. 

LUCIIEZIA  BORGIA,  by  Donizetti.    Piano  Solo. 

LUCIA  Dl  LAMMEKMOOH.    Piano  Solo.    (Sept.  26.) 

Sfvenil  other  valuable  works  in  preparation,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  jriven. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 


Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Tearhcrs  of  Music,  will  return  from  Europi*  in  seison  to  re- 
<-.-ive  Pupils  aftfT  Nov  Ist.Hnii  may  lie  h  idrfpsed  at  MeBBrs. 
JtUB.^ell  &  Ricliardson'B  Blu.sic  Sture,  291  Wusliia^ton  street. 


WILLIAM     SCnULTZE, 

GIVES  Instrucfion  on   the   VIOI.IN.  the   PIANO-FOUTB, 
anil  in   the  TUKORY  OK  MUSIH.     Aildress  at  his  resi- 
clence,  (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Musics  Stn  G,«. 

MI.I.B.  GABRIEIiI..E    DE   IjAMOTTE    has   the 
h"iior  to  announre  that  she   will   resume  her   Morning 
ami   Afternoon   dlasse."  for  the  inst^uifion  of   Youmr  Ladies 
ai.il  Mi«s,son  the   Piano- b'orte.  on   MO.NDAY,  Sept   Ulh. 
Al  piieations  to  be  made  at  So  llmcoi-k  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BEiMDEIiAI.1 

Is  now  readv  to  reieive  pnpils  He  mav  addressed  at  the 
Uo..ms  of  Me.-srs  Oliiekeriiii;  &  Sons,  at  Ru-.sell  ft  Kieh- 
ardsoti-s  a>  d  Ititson  &  Oo's  Musii.  Stores,  or  at  his  residence, 
Vo   S6  Pin.  kuej  Street. 

Sin  nE-N-DEHRi's  clas.s  of  yountr  ladies  in  sinirinp,/or  bf^n- 
vra  nn'v.  will  comnn'Oi-e  (Ml  'Inesd  ly.  Oct  61I1,  at  4  o'clock, 
P  M  .  iu  till.  Messrs  llhickerini's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
Mill  ho  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour 

Knr  the  hencflt  of  those  mcnilcrs  of  the  r/a.w  nf  last  ytar, 
wlio  niiiy  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
lesumed  in  the  course  of  October. 


AUGUST     HAM  ANN, 
TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Pu'sell  h  Hiohardson'e 
Music  Store,  '291  VVa.sl  in,'ton  Street.. 


ATHEN.a:iTM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNKSDAY,  .luly  16, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  snioni;  which  will  he  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page;  The  First  N.  K  Thaus-iviiig,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


FIRST  P^imm  PI/INO-FORTES. 


CHICKERINa   &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM   THE 

^sssstlusitis  ©taiitaiiU  JHniianu  fSLssotiKtian 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  ImproTementB," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOB    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOB  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricnltnral  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  JIEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.     For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 
TSai.A.SSO^O'l.C     'S^^SlS/X.^'XjlEi, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.     J.     H.     LONG, 
"VOC-A-LIST    (SOm.A.3SrO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

IS.   :^.   :^  .A.3i£ij, 

"TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

SooniB  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . . .  School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 

G.    ANDR£    &    CO., 

Depot  of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

r'\  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9'   Broadway  J  N.Y. 
To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVEIiLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Soiietie.*,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Il^mns  and 
Anthems ;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Qusirtets  and 
Choruses ;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches  ;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Laliu  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
»1  63;  ,7udas  Maccabasus,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  SI  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORTISES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVEIiIiO'S  CHORAL.  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messiall,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccabsens,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO^S    music    STOREj 
389  BroadTvay,  Mctv  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $26 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Let:  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D.  Parkee,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Bak.ee,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER. 

JEnatruttotof  lie^iaito-jfflitt,  ffir^an  $c  Maintonj, 

3    HAYWABD    PLACE. 


Piano-Porte  Instmetion. 
laiiLE.  GABBIBLIiE  D£  LAIXEOTTE, 

KESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGSf  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BKOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€ui^tx  nf  IjiB  ^^iitDn  ml  linging, 

IT.    S.    HOTEL,. 

JOE  PHIFTIFG 

OF     EVEKT     DESCRIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED  AT  THE   OFFICE  OF 

EDWABD    L.   BALCH, 

ICO.    SI    SCHOOL    STI?,EEa:. 

C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Frard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCDLATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

K?"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


EDAVAHD    I..    BAI.CH,       MTTSIC     A.1SD     JOB     PBIIfTlUG-    OFFICE, 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

nvnoKTTHL-sr 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1     ^     t 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

NEAR,  Swedish  Song  (G)  4, Lindblad,  20 

TRAPPER,  (F)4 F,  N.  Crouch,  25 

DYING  CHILD'S  REQUEST,  (E  flat)  3 25 

FRIENDSHIP,  (G)4 F.N.  Crouch,  25 

PETE  MORRIS'S  MUSEUM,  Comic,  (A)  3,. .  .Pete  Morris,  25 
I  LOVE  TO  THINK  OF  HAPPY  HOME,  (G)  4,  L.  Marshall,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

NORWICH  CADETS'  POLKA,  Lithograph,  (E  flat)  4, 

P.  S.  Gilmore,  30 

MIRRA  VALSE  BRILLANTE,  (C)  5, A.  Talexy,  40 

LA  BELLE  NUIT,  Nocturne,  (B)  4 G.  A.  Osborne,  25 

GRAND  VALSE  BRILLANTE,  op.  28,  (A  flat)  6,  I.  Tedesco,  70 

LIGHT  GUARD  SCUOTTISCHE,  (F)4, Franz  Staab,  50 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST,  Fantaisie,  (A)  5,  F.  Beyer,  40 

PETIT  ENFANT,  (Kflat)  3, A.  Quidant,  20 

LIGHT  GUARD  POLKA,  (E  flat)  4, Franz  Staab,  50 

INVITATION  A  LA  CUASSE,  (D)4, Henri  Cramer,  25 

KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN,  (E  flat)  4, Ferd.  Beyer,  25 

CAMPAIGN  MARCH,  (B  flat)  3, F.W.Smith,  10 

BELLE  FANNIE  POLKA,  (F)  3, W.  P.  Howard,  25 

MA  CHERE  VALSE,  (E  flat)  3, Ph.  Jourdan,  20 

MARIETTA  POLKA  MAZURKA,  (D)  3, Ingraham,  10 

SIGNS  OF  LOVE.    Six  beautiful  Melodies  with  brilUant 
Variations,  by  Charles  Grobe. 

No.  1— To  the  Cottage  of  my  Mother,  (G)  4, 35 

No.  2-Kitty  Clyde,  ( G)  4, 35 

No.  3— Old  Arm  Chair,  (B  flat)  4 35 

No.  4— Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant,  (6)4, 35 

No.  5— Rosahe  the  Prairie  Flower,  (B  flat)  4 35 

No.  6— He  Doeth  all  Things  Well,  (E  flat)  4, 35 

HOWE'S    NEW    AMERICAN    BANJO   SCHOOL  with- 
out a  Master, 50 

Do    Abridged  edition 25 

THE  SCHOOL  BELL,  by  Chaeles  Botlee  and  L.  H.  SocTH- 
AED,  containing  250  pages  of  music,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  fascinating  popular  Songs,  Hymns,  Duets,  Trios,  &c., 
for  the  school-room  and  family  circle.  Price  25c.  S3  per  doz. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  analysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical 
works,  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c. — a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians— sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publisliers,  291  "Wasliingtoii  Street,  Boston. 

O.    Ij.    T7^-A.TK::i3\rS    c£;    Oo. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkiks,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 
mmB^^^^=^—l]piANO-FOR  TES 
AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

H-A-IjIjET,   ID,A.-VIS    Sz    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 

WITH  THEIR  * 

PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  \l^as9iing:ton  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

J.    TKENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Bfo.  56  ICneeland  Street. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING 

First  insertion,  perline 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .56.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  perline  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  adTertisementB, 
quarterly  i  n  adTance 

Ne?21^ScSoOJj    STREET, 


Whole  No.  288. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,   OCTOBER    10,  1857. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATUEDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  32  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

SINOLE   COPIES.  SIX  CENTS. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AISTD  PEOPEIETOK. 

EDWAED  L.  BALCH,  PEINTEE. 

sy  OFS'ICS,   No.  21   Seliool  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  01?FTCS  OP  PUBLICATION,. . .  .21  School  St.  lioston. 
Bv  RUSSELL  &  RTi;lIAI(DSON,  291  Wrvsh'n  St.       " 

"    CLAPP  &  COriY, ProvicJenoe,  R.  I. 

"   C.  UPvEUSING 701  Broadwny,  New  York. 

"    SCIIARFEN'BERG  &  LUIS,  7fi9  Broadway,        " 

"   GEORGB   DDTTON,  JR Rodiesler,  N.  Y. 

"   G.ANDRE  &  CO llOi  Chestnut  St.  Philarldphia. 

"   .lOHN  II.  JIELLOR, PUtsbur?,  Pa. 

"  MILLERS:  BEACUAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"    W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG, CleTeland,  0. 

Tran-slated  for  this  Journal. 

Baoh's  Piaao  Compositions. 

From  the  German  of  Kochlitz. 
[Concluded  from  p.  210.] 

3.  If  we  consider  Bacli's  Tvorks  in  relation  to 
the  means,  which  he  employed  to  reach  his  end  — 
leaving  out  of  the  account  those  which  he  has  in 
common  with  others  —  we  find  this  peculiarity 
(and  even  Handel  is  inferior  to  him  in  this 
respect)  :  that  ^vith  him  each  and  every  part  or 
voice  is  treated  as  a  free  (technically  termed,  a 
7-eal)  and  melodious  part ;  each  as  it  were  sings 
its  own  song,  and  yet  all  together  form  one  closely 
interwoven  whole.  Therefore  one  must  be 
extremely  attentive  in  these  works  to  hear  not  the 
whole  alone,  but  all  parts  in  the  whole,  and  the 
whole  as  such  at  the  same  time  with  the  parts. 
That  is  to  say :  one  must  so  concentrate  and 
collect  liimself,  as  that  he  may  follow  each  part  in 
itself  (the  separate  movement  of  the  voices,  &c.), 
and  )'et  not  let  the  whole  escape  the  ear,  or  even 
escape  the  mind  and  heart. 

These  were  the  most  considerable  results  of 
those  inquiries  as  applied  to  Bach.  You  must  now 
test  them  for  yourself  —  TVith  less  presumption, 
but  more  earnestness,  than  before,  I  attacked  the 
works  of  Bach  anew.  Now,  thought  I  to  myself, 
you  know  what  you  have  to  expect ;  now  it  ivill 
not  be  your  ovra  fault,  if  your  expectation  be  not 
satisfied.  My  expectation  really  was  not  satisfied, 
and  yet  it  was  my  fault  that  it  was  not.  I  saw 
and  heard  now,  to  be  sure,  much  that  was  grand 
and  beautiful,  of  which  I  had  no  conception  in  my 
more  youthful  experiments;  but  I  saw  and  heard 
too  mucli 1  could  not,  either  by  sight  or  hear- 
ing, take  it  all  in  as  a  whole,  could  not  comprehend 
and  master  it  and  make  it  mine.  The  works  not 
only  developed  their  parts  before  me,  but  they 


completely  disentangled  and  exposed  them ;  and  I 
had  a  most  profitable  and  instructive  intellectual 
exercise :  but  nothing  more.  But  I  already 
recognized  too  much,  and  had  an  obscure  intima- 
tion of  too  much  more,  to  leave  off  now.  On  this 
way,  however,  I  was  not  to  continue,  unless  I 
would  be  contented  to  reap  nothing  from  it  but  a 
certain  knack  for  learned  seeming  criticism.  You 
must  go  farther,  said  I :  but  you  must  go  back  ! 

I  took  up  now  in  the  first  place  Bach's  Chorals, 
which  are  known  to  you.  Here  too  is  Bach 
himself:  but  the  given  church  melody  holds  him 
back.  Here  I  could  easily  perceive  the  progress 
of  his  voices,  each  by  itself  and  all  together; 
which  I  did  the  more  readily,  since  1  was  familiar 
with  the  leading  melodies  at  church.  While  I 
followed  the  master  here,  while  I  learned  the 
rationale  of  things  which  at  first  sight  seemed 
strange,  if  not  even  faulty — •  (as  for  example,  his 
frequent  crossing  of  the  parts,  his  many  alternation 
and  transition  .notes,  &c.),  but  still  referred  all  to 
the  whole  and  heard  it  sing  itself  as  such  in  my 
mind :  I  gradually  acquired  a  clear  and  positi^-e 
impression,  image,  feehng,  of  what  before  had 
been  but  mere  reflection  in  me.  To  hold  this 
more  firmly  and  impress  it  on  myself  more  deeply, 
I  tried  to  render  the  Chorals  as  perfectly  as 
possible  upon  the  instrument,  so  that  every 
peculiarity  and  beauty  in  them  should  be  ex- 
pressed. Then  I  discovered,  how  the  delivery  of 
the  other  works  of  Bach  should  be  managed ;  why 
I  had  found  it  so  difficult  and  unsuccessful.  I 
accustomed  myself  more  and  more  to  this  manner 
of  delivery.  I  must  tell  you  something  about  it. 
That  I  may  not  have  to  return  to  this  hereafter,  I 
anticipate  what  I  learned  only  later  to  abstract  for 
myself  in  the  rendering  of  Bach's  freer  works.* 

The  thoroughly  melodious  movement  of  all  the 
parts  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  leading  characteristic 
of  the  works  of  Bach.  In  performing  them, 
therefore,  this  must  be  brought  distinctly  before 
the  ear  and  impressively  before  the  mind. 
Especially,  as  is  self-obvious,  must  the  principal 
theme,  wherever  it  lies,  stand  out  always  promi- 
nent, and  its  every  entrance  must  be  sharply 
marked  —  without  disturbing  at  the  same  time  the 
other  voices  in  their  flowing  course.  To  ensure 
this  latter  point,  you  must  be  very  careful  to 
observe  the  many  ties;  and,  since  the  middle 
voices  often  in  one  flow  of  melody  pass  over  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  the  thumbs  particularly 
must  stand  in  a  very  close  and  tender  bond  of 

*  I  strike  out  this  passage,  since  the  reader  will  find 
what  I  have  written  now  more  fully  treated  in  Forkel's 
little  treatise  on  the  life  and  works  of  Bach.  (See 
Vol.  viii.  of  this  Journal,  pp.  25  et  seq,)  I  only  retain 
some  particulars,  which  have  not  so  much  occupied 
the  attention  of  that  writer. 


friendship.  All  this  is  doubly  necessary  in  the 
Eugues  and  fugued  pieces  of  Bach.  His  less 
strict  compositions,  which  he  calls  Fantasias, 
Preludes,  &c.,  facilitate  this;  but  they  require 
the  strictest  attention  to  be  paid  to  ihc  fundamen- 
tal harmony ;  for  what  does  not  Bach  sometimes 
introduce  upon  one  and  the  same  ground-tone, 
and  where  do  not  his  figures,  which  relate  to  that 
tone,  run  !  And  now  the  deli\-ery  of  the  figures 
must  be  so  rounded  off,  b)-  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  force,  &c.,  that  the  hearer  not  only  shall 
never  lose  that  fundamental  harmony,  but  shall 
even  clearly  apprehend  the  gradual  departure 
from  and  gradual  return  to  the  principal  accord, 
without  having  to  calculate  it. 

All  this  indeed  is  very  hard  to  execute,  partly 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  partly  because  we, 
especially  in  what  concerns  the  middle  parts,  are 
not  accustomed  to  it.  But  do  you  control  yourself 
and  persevere  in  your  control,  and  it  will  certainly 
succeed.     To  return  now  to  xax  course. 

I  passed  from  the  Chorals  to  "  The  Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord."*  Here,  too,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  satisfy  myself;  and  the  fault  was 
partly,  but  not  solely,  owing  to  my  far  from  entire 
success  in  the  aforesaid  manner  of  delivery. 
Whether  the  cause  lay  in  the  thing  itself,  or  in  my 
being  accustomed  to  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
music,  or  in  the  limitation  of  mj-  faculties,  I  still 
often  lost  the  thread,  and  ere  I  was  aware  of  it 
there  I  sat  and  reckoned.  You  need  still,  said  I, 
a  preparation.     I  fell  upon   Handel.f     He  wi-ites 

*  *'  Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,  in  all  the 
keys,  for  the  Piano."  A  nice  edition  of  this  invalua- 
ble work  has  just  been  published  by  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co.,  Boston.— Ed. 

t  Of  the  little  exercises,  which  Bach  wrote  for  his 
scholars,  and  which  are  now  (1830)  newly  printed  in 
the  Leipzig  collection,  I  did  not  know.  They  might 
answer  the  purpose,  but  may  in  part  appear  too  dry. 
"With  more  confidence  I  recommend  the  fifteen  short 
pieces,  found  in  the  same  collection,  under  the  title  of 
Symphoities.  These  are  easy,  and  yet  have  very  beau- 
tiful passages.  Handel's  piano  compositions  were  for 
a  long  time  almost  unknown  in  Germany.  Herr  Nii- 
geli,  in  Zurich,  has  the  honor  of  having  prepared  a 
beautiful  edition  of  several  of  them.  The  second  vol- 
ume of  his  collection  of  "  AVorks  in  the  strict  style," 
contains  such  beautiful  piano  "Suites"  by  Handel, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  to  the  musician  who 
throws  them  aside  as  antiquated  rubbish.  Even  one 
who  is  not  in  earnest  in  the  art  of  music,  but  who  has 
a  sense  for  what  is  best  in  various  forms  and  styles, 
will  not  go  away  empty  from  them.  I  have  often  made 
the  experiment  of  playing  pieces  from  them — such  as 
the  Variations  in  E  major  or  D  minor,  the  Largo  with 
the  fugue  in  F  sharp  minor,  the  Fugue  in  F  minor, 
itc.,— before  persons  who,  without  any  school,  had 
only  music  in  their  souls,  and  a  not  unpractised  ear ; 
I  have  purposely  concealed  from  them  that  the  pieces 
were  by  a  great  master :  and  yet  no  one  listened  to 
them  without  pleasure. 
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also  in  the  strict  style,  I  thought ;  but  less  artificial 
and  difficult.  If  many  of  Bach's  piano  pieces 
have  more  depth  of  mind,  Handel's  have  more 
fullness  of  soul.  Since  he  approaches  more  the 
popular  style  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word),  he 
is  easier  to  follow ;  his  works  too  arc  more  easy  to 
perform.  I  sought  out  therefore  the  dusty  so-called 
Organ  Concertos  and  Piano  Suites  of  Handel; 
and  I  cannot  tell  you,  with  what  delight,  increased 
with  every  repetition,  I  went  through  the  most  of 
them.  My  hand,  too,  almost  imperceptibly,  ac- 
customed itself  to  their  sure  and  exact  rendering. 

I  now  returned  to  the  "  Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord." As  I  had  no  idea  of  exercising  merely 
my  understanding  and  my  hands  upon  Bach's 
works,  I  marked  the  pieces  which  seemed  best 
adapted  to  me,  (without  any  .special  reference  to 
their  learnedness,  their  ingenuity,  &c.)  with  the 
purpose  of  confining  myself  to  them  alone.  They 
now  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  delight  whenever 
I  returned  to  them,  not  to  while  away  a  vacant 
hour,  but  with  collected  mind.  Frankly  con- 
fessed, among  the  considerable  multitude  there 
were  not  many  pieces  which  I  thus  distinguished. 
I  did  not  allow  that  to  concern  me,  for  I  had  not 
now  to  do  with  seeming,  even  before  m}'self.  On 
a  repetition,  however,  after  some  time,  of  the 
whole  work,  I  necessarily  made  a  respectable  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  marked  pieces.  I  had 
made  progress,  and  become  more  at  home  in  this 
kind  of  music.  In  the  sequel  I  could  not  refrain 
fi'om  singling  out  more  and  more,  so  that  now  in 
the  first  part  abovit  half,  in  the  second  part  per- 
haps two  thirds  of  the  pieces  had  their  marks  in  the 
margin.  For  your  use  and  edification  I  will  name 
to  you  the  pieces,  with  which  I  found  myself  on 
friendly  terms  during  my  first  and  second  course, 
particularly  since  I  count  them  even  now  among 
the  more  excellent  ones,  without,  however,  placing 
several  of  the  rest  below  them.  I  name  them  ac- 
cording to  their  kej's,  that  you  may  find  them  in 
any  edition  you  may  chance  to  have. 

First  Part.  —  Prelude  in  C  major  (to  be 
performed  on  the  piano  for  the  most  part  with 
the  dampers  raised) ;  Fugue  in  C^  minor  ; 
Fugue  in  D  major ;  Prelude  in  D  minor  (again 
partly  without  dampers)  ;  Prelude  in  Tu\)  minor; 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F4i=  minor ;  Fugue  in  A 
major;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B^  minor;  Fugue 
in  B  major;  Prelude  in  B  minor. 

Second  Part. — Fugue  in  C  major ;  Fugue 
in  C  minor ;  Fugue  in  C#  minor ;  Fugue  in  D 
major;  Fugue  in  D  minor;  Fugue  in  Ejj  major; 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F;^  minor ;  Fugue  in  G 
minor ;  Fugue  in  A^)  major ;  Fugue  in  B  I)  minor ; 
Fugue  in  B  major ;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B 
minor. 

I  could  now  proceed  with  confidence  to  the 
polyphonic  compositions  of  Bach  for  voices  and 
orchestra.  I  went  to  woi'k  with  earnest  inclina- 
tion, not  without  industrious  perseverance,  and, 
as  I  had  the  opportunitj-  in  Leipzig,  I  heard  sev- 
eral of  them  performed  repeatedly ;  but  I  never 
approached  them  without  first  collecting  my  mind. 
I  soon  remarked,  that  it  7iow  no  longer  rcc|uircd 
any  special  preparations,  to  understand  and  to 
enjoy  the  most  of  these  works.  But  without  this 
coUectedness  of  mind,  my  dear  A.,  one  is  lost  for 
them,  as  he  in  fact  is  for  all  the  nobler  works  of 
Art.  Therefore  I  advise  you :  If  you  feel  a 
certain  languor  or  impatience  overtake  you  on 
the  way,  let  the  folloiving  movements  out  of  Bach's 
Motets,  the  same  that  are  above  named,  be  sung 


to  j'ou:  As  a  father  pilieth,  &c. ;  Be  praise  and 
glory,  &c. ;  Ich  lasse  dicli  nicht,  &c.  Your  choir 
can  do  that,  since  they  are  not  hard  to  execute. 
Then  you  will  feel  yourself  strengthened,  1  am 
sure,  and  cannot  fail  to  keep  on  with  true  zeal 
and  perseverance.  That  Bach's  works  now  afford 
me  very  high  enjoyment,  you  may  well  infer  from 
the  fact  that  I  write  you  such  a  long  letter,  to  help 
you  on  toward  the  same  enjo}'ment. 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  veiy  well,"  you  say  in  a  sort 
of  despair,  and  the  forefinger  of  your  left  hand 
slips  behind  the  left  ear  — "  but  does  the  man  not 
think,  when  he  stakes  out  roads  here,  like  a 
surveyor,  that  his  road  is  by  no  means  a  short  one, 
and  not  agreeable  either,  especially  at  the 
beginning,  where  the  hedges  by  the  wayside  only 
bear  hips  and  thorns,  but  no  roses?"  —  But  no; 
you  will  not  say  that.  You  know  well,  that  ire 
mortals  can  bring  nothing  of  any  consequence  to 
pass  without  earnest  and  persistent  labor :  nothing 
out  of  ourselves,  how  much  less  in  ourselves. 
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A  Christening  of  Bells,  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine. 

(From  my  Journal,  July,  1849. J 

The  market-place  of  this  city  would  be  a  very 
fair  right-angled  triangle,  were  not  one  extremity 
truncated  by  the  town-house,  and  the  hypothenuse 
somewhat  curved.  The  Briicke  gasse  (street) 
pierces  the  hj'pothenuse  about  the  middle,  and  at 
the  opposite  angle  is  the  opening  from  the  market 
into  Wenzel  and  Bruders  streets,  as  you  go  down 
to  the  Flying  bridge — or  ferry-boat.  In  Bruders 
street  stands  tlie  church  of  St.  Remigius,  and  in 
the  church,  over  the  grand  altar,  is  a  very  good 
picture  of  that  saint,  in  bishop's  robes  and  para- 
phernalia, baptizing  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks. 
Well,  yesterday  forenoon,  July  29th,  the  Bruders 
gasse  people  were  all  in  commotion :  indeed  to 
some  degree  all  the  people  were,  who  dwell  in 
the  streets  leading  thence  down  to  the  flying 
bridge.  I  thought  I  had  seen  a  street  decorated 
before,  as  in  Boston  on  occasion  of  some  great 
procession ;  but  I  gained  new  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject yesterday.  The  street — not  a  very  long  one, 
to  be  sure — was  dressed  completely  with  branches 
of  trees,  garlands  and  wreaths ;  Prussian  and 
other  German  with  Ecclesiastical  flags  were  sus- 
pended over  it  in  such  numbers  as  entirely  to 
shade  it  1  in  two  or  three  places  long  wreaths  ex- 
tended across  the  street,  with  bells  formed  of 
wicker  work  and  green  leaves  suspended  from 
the  centre ;  and  the  population,  rich  and  poor, 
was  crowding  back  and  forth  as  in  an  avenue 
leading  to  Boston  Common  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  July.  The  two  little  bells  upon  the  church, 
which  was  trimmed  inside  and  out  with  flags, 
wreaths  and  the  like,  were  jingling  and  jangling 
— and,  upon  the  whole,  a  foreigner  could  not  but 
feel  that  some  extraordinary  excitement  pre- 
vailed. What  could  be  the  cause  of  it  ?  The 
parish  of  St.  Remigius  had  purchased  three  new 
bells  for  the  church,  the  largest  weighing  about  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  they  were  to  make  their 
triumphal  entry  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  All  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  the  "  demonstration " 
were  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  these  three  little 
bells.  At  two  o'clock  I  plunged  into  the  crowd 
and  made  my  way  towards  the  ferry.  Soon  there 
was  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  broad  boat  swung 
from  her  wharf  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Rhine,  crowded  to  repletion  with  people,  and, 


like  the  church,  decked  in  flags,  garlands  and 
flowers.  In  si.x;  or  eight  minutes  another  discharge 
announced  its  arrival  at  the  wharf,  and  soon  the 
procession  approached,  but  turned  up  another 
street,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  good 
ladies  who  dwelt  in  that  in  which  I  was  standing. 
Making  my  way  back  to  the  church,  I  found  a 
house  opposite  its  entrance,  into  which  the  plea 
of  being  a  stranger  and  an  American  gained  me 
instant  admittance,  and  a  good  stand  at  an  open 
window.  Bj'  and  by  along  comes  the  proces- 
sion, but  turns  down  Wenzel  gasse,  so  we  must 
fain  wait  a  spell  longer.  However,  in  time  «r- 
tuous  patience  is  rewarded.  Down  the  street, 
which  curves  a  little,  we  see  a  flag  or  two  ad- 
vancing and  opening  a  waj-  through  the  dense 
crowd ;  then  a  band,  not  all  of  brass,  and  with 
abundance  of  bass,  follows,  playing  lustily  that 
opera  chorus  by  Balfe,  " In  the  gyps)'s  life  we 
read,"  &c. ;  then  come  the  boys  of  the  schools 
with  their  teachers,  or  at  least  so  many  as  belong 
to  the  parish ;  then  come  a  few  members  of  the 
citizens'  guard,  dressed  uniformly  but  not  in  uni- 
form; then  four  splendid  red  horses,  drawing  the 
bells  in  a  long  wagon,  all  decorated,  wagon  and 
bells,  in  the  same  style  of  flag  and  garland ;  and, 
finally,  gentle  and  simple,  rag  tag  and  bobtail, 
rich  and  poor,  wise  and  foolish,  male  and  female, 
in  a  dense  mass,  bringing  up  the  rear.  And  now 
I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  bells ;  they  looked  so 
small,  that  I  involuntarily  repeated  to  myself: 
Monies  parturiunt  et  nascitur  ridiculus  mus  ' 
Why  do  not  the  priests  apologize,  like  Scholas- 
tikos,  who  expressed  his  shame  at  making  so 
much  funeral  over  such  a  little  child  !  So  after 
winding  through  the  streets  for  an  hour  they 
came  to  a  stop  at  the  church  gate,  and  singing 
was  heard  from  withm,  but  what  ceremonies  were 
performed  I  know  not. 

This  morning  (July  30th)  I  went  to  the  church- 
It  was  fitted  up  very  tastefully  with  garlands  and 
wreaths,  and  in  the  choir — that  part  of  the  church 
wherein  stands  the  high  altar — was  a  great  num- 
ber of  plants,  most  luxurious  in  their  growth, 
showing  as  plainly  as  yonder  fat  priest,  the  ad- 
vantage arising  from  a  living  in  the  church.  A 
host  of  elegant  shrubs  in  large  tubs,  on  the  floor, 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  indeed  high  up  that 
structure,  with  large  bunches  of  white  lilies  inter- 
spersed, did  make  the  choir  very  beautiful.  Just 
in  front  of  tlie  few  steps  which  lead  fi-om  the 
main  floor  to  the  choir,  was  a  beam,  resting  upon 
two  stout  posts,  to  which  were  susjjended  the 
bells,  both  frame  and  bells  covered  with  ever- 
greens and  flowers.  And  now  it  is  eight  o'clock. 
All  who  are  to  take  jiart  in  the  ceremonies  are 
in  their  places.  Directly  in  front  of  the  bright, 
flower-decked  bells,  are  the  bishop  and  several 
priests,  with  reading-desks  and  missals,  standing 
with  their  backs  to  the  crowd,  which  covers  the 
tessellated  pavement.  Beyond  the  bells,  upon 
the  upper  one  of  the  choir  steps,  is  a  line  of  little 
girls  dressed  in  white,  with  wreaths  upon  their 
heads,  and  all  except  the  central  one,  who  bears 
a  bright  crucifix,  holding  a  stalk  of  the  brilliant 
white  garden  lily  in  their  hands.  Behind  them, 
on  the  floor  of  the  choir,  stands  a  chorus  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  male  and  female  singei-s. 
And  now  all,  save  the  sound  of  the  feet  entering 
and  departing,  a  sound  wliich  never  ceases  in 
foreign  cathohc  churches — is  still,  and  from  the 
choir  streanis  forth  a  six-part  hymn,  with  Latin 
words,   composed   by   Orlando  Lasso   some  300 
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years  ago,  and  sung  with  no  insti-umental  aocom- 
paniment  Avhatever.  It  was  simply  this  in  Eng- 
lish :  "  In  dedicating  the  bell,  let  the  people  sing 
praises,  and  lot  sweet  sounds  resound  from  their 
mouths."  And  how  sweetly  did  it  sound  !  The 
long-drawn  tones  held  by  one  part  while  the 
others  were  making  eadenees — now  all  combining 
in  a  burst  of  the  most  delicious  yet,  to  me,  strange 
harmony — now  dying,  away,  till  a  few,  perhaps  a 
single  rich  female  voice  continued  the  strain,  and 
then  the  others  came  flowing  in — now  in  fugue 
and  now  in  plain  song — the  hymn  drew  to  a 
close,  like  the  soft  voice  of  an  ^TSolian  harp. 

Then  followed  the  blessing  of  the  salt  and 
water  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  baptismal 
ordinance.  This  took  a  long  time.  Latin  psalins 
were  recited  in  a  manner  which  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  class  at  school  reading  together  aloud  ;  bishop 
and  priests  went  through  with — I  suppose  they 
know  how  many  prayers ;  then  taking  the  salt, 
the  bishop  sprinkled  it  into  the  water,  being  care- 
ful that  it  fell  in  form  of  a  cross,  saying,  in  Latin 
still :  "  I  mingle  the  salt  and  the  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Then  followed  another  prayer, 
after  which  the  washing.  The  bishop  dipped  a 
bunch  of  herbs — at  a  distance  it  looked  like  box 
— into  the  salt  water,  brushed  the  bells  a  few 
times  with  it,  and  passed  it  to  a  priest  who  fin- 
ished this  operation  by  going  thoroughly  over 
them  all,  inside  and  out.  I  could  not  hear  wheth- 
er during  this  ceremony  the  names  were  given, 
but  they  did  receive,  sometime  during  the  cere- 
monies, the  names,  Remigius,  Mary  and  Joseph. 
The  washing  through,  the  chorus  again  sang; 
it  was  also  a  Latin  psalm,  in  ten  parts,  composed 
by  GabricUi,  a  contemporary  of  Lasso — "  Hear 
my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  let  my  prayer  come  unto 
thee.  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  in  the  day 
when  I  am  in  trouble  ;  incline  thine  car  unto 
me  in  the  day  when  I  call ;  answer  me  speedily." 

"Would  that  you,  whose  souls  can  enjoy  music 
of  the  highest  order,  could  have  heard  those  ten 
parts  beseeching  the  Lord  to  hear  their  cry ! 
Such  pleading  tones — the  effect  uninjured  by  any 
sounds  other  than  the  human  voice — the  combi- 
nations so  singular  yet  so  sweet  and  touching.  I 
begin  to  see  now  that  I  am  in  a  Catholic  country, 
where  Mendelssohn  found  that  style  which  is  so 
sublime  and  tender  in  "  Elijah." 

Now  followed  the  recitation  of  sundry  other 
paalms— a  ceremony  with  a  bunch  of  thj-me  and 
sundry  other  herbs,  which  I  lost — and  then  a  five- 
part  hymn,  by  Palestriua.  It  was  a  hjinn  in 
praise  of  the  Trinity,  indescribably  beautiful : — 
"  Let  all  creatures  laud  thee,  adore  thee,  glorify 
thee !  "  Had  the  singers  been  votaries  of  Jupiter, 
you  would  involuntarily  have  bowed  and  adored. 

A  psalm  followed,  chanted  by  men's  voices 
responsively,  as  the  psalms  have  been  chanted  in 
the  Catholic  church  for  a  thousand  years — not 
melodious,  but  solemn — to  me  strange  and  quaint. 
Another  prayer — the  passage  from  Luke — a  ser- 
mon—  and  a  repetition  of  the  composition  of 
Lasso,  by  the  chorus — and  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secrating these  three  rather  insignificant  church 
bells  was  complete — and  high  time  too,  those  little 
girls  must  have  thought,  who  had  been  standing 
there  in  the  face  of  all  the  people  nearly  two 
hours  with  the  lilies  in  their  hands ! 

All  this  took  place  in  Bonn,  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  principal  German  universities,  on  the  great 
highway  of  European  travel,  the  Rhine,  and  on 


the  20tli  and  30th  days  of  July,  18-19,  the  middle 
of  the  nineteeth  century.  If  at  this  time  and 
place  the  ceremonies  I  have  desoiibed  could 
awaken  such  interest  as  was  manifested  by  the 
successive  crowds  which  filled  the  church,  how 
abiding  and  powerful  must  have  been  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  mind  of  the  peasant  or 
Inmrble  mechanic  of  the  dark  ages!         a.  w.  t. 

The  State  of  Music  in  England. 

BY    V.    SCHCELCHER. 

(From  the  Critic,  June  2,  1856.) 

Those  who  have  never  lived  in  England  usu- 
ally deny  that  there  is  in  that  country  an}'  taste 
for  or  knowledge  of  music.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  mistake.  Without  excepting  either  Ger- 
many, or  France,  or  Italy,  there  is  no  country 
where  classic  compositions  are  more  eagerly 
sought  for,  listened  to,  and  appreciated,  than  in 
England ;  there  is  no  country  where  one  may 
hear  better  music,  or  where  it  is  executed  on  a 
more  magnificent  scale. 

England,  it  is  true,  has  not  produced  a  single 
great  composer.  Purcell,  who  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was,  with  all  his 
high  merit  and  his  boldness,  only  a  man  of  the 
second  rank.  We  may  say  the  same  of  Dr.  Arne, 
who  was  a  true  composer;  for,  although  little 
known  out  of  England,  and  scarcely  appreciated 
even  in  his  own  country,  he  had  one  great  cpial- 
ity  of  "-enius,  namely,  an  Individuality  of  style. 
Handel  was  a  German ;  he  arrived  in  London 
ready-made,  as  it  were  ;  and  his  style  remained, 
after  fifty  years'  sojourn,  precisely  what  it  was 
when  he  arrived.  England  has  never  created  a 
school,  or  a  style  pecuHar  to  itself.  The  Glees  of 
the  sixteenth  centur}-  will  always  charm,  just  as 
the  Irish  melodies  do ;  but  they  are  mere  frag- 
ments of  the  simplest  kind,  and  have  nothing  in 
them  tending  to  high  eminence.  The  English 
know  this ;  and  the)'  prove  their  good  taste  by 
never  playing  their  own  music,  and  by  only  play- 
ing the  best  music  of  other  countries. 

Another  fact,  little  known  on  the  Continent, 
is,  that  the  cultivation  of  music  is  of  very  ancient 
date  in  this  country.  It  is  not  even  known  when 
the  Doctorship  of  Music  was  instituted,  a  degree 
still  conferred  in  the  two  great  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  but  we  find  mention 
made  of  a  man  named  Harabois  who  bore  that 
title  in  1470,  (Busby's  Dictionary  of  Music). 
That  wild  beast  called  Henry  VJII.  composed 
glees  which  deserved  to  survive  him.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  part  of  a  gentleman's 
education  to  be  able  to  read  at  sight  the  music  of 
any  song  which  might  be  presented  to  him. 
Among  the  subscribers  to  some  of  Handel's 
operas,  which  wei-e  published  by  subscription, 
may  be  found  the  Apollo  Society  at  Windsor ; 
the  Musical  Society  at  Oxford ;  the  Ladies'  So- 
ciety at  Lincoln ;  the  Salisbury  Society  of  Music ; 
the  Musical  Society  at  Exeter  ;  and  "at  London, 
the  Philharmonic  Club;  the  IPhilharmonic  So- 
ciety; the  Monday  Night  Musical  Society;  the 
Wednesday  Musical  Society ;  the  Society  of  Mu- 
sic at  the  Castle,  in  Paternoster  Row  ;  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Musical  Society;  the  St.  Cecilia 
Society.  Mr.  Townseud  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing societies  as  existing  in  DubKn  in  1741,  the 
year  In  which  Handel  went  there  :  The  Charita- 
ble Musical  Society  in  Fishamble-street ;  the 
Charitable  and  Musical  Society  in  Vicar-street ; 
the  Charitable  Musical  Society  on  College  Green; 
the  Charitable  Musical  Society  in  Crown  Street ; 
the  Musical  Society  in  Werburgh-street ;  tiie 
Academy  of  Music,  and  tiie  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  name  of  this  last  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
occupied  itself  more  particularly  with  Insti-u- 
mental  music.  The  Dublin  journals  of  the  same 
period  make  mention  of  similar  societies  at  Cork, 
at  Drogheda,  and  other  places.  Their  names 
prove  at  the  same  time  their  noble  purpose  ;  for 
nearly  all  were  destined  to  succor  some  particular 
misfortune. 

The  England  of  to-day  has  not  degenerated 
from  this  brilliant  past.  She  can  number  more 
musical  societies  than  we  know  of  elsewhere, — 


There  are — The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society ;  the 
London  Sacred  Ilannonic  Society ;  the  Union 
Harmonic  Society  ;  the  Ilulh-di  Society  ;  the  Ce- 
cilian  Society,  wliose  existence  d;ites  since  1785  ; 
the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  directed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie  :  tlie  Society  of  British  Musicians  ; 
the  Madrigal  Society  ;  the  Bacli  Society,  whose 
object  is  to  reproduce  and  pcipularize  the  works 
of  the  great  man  whose  name  It  has  assumed,  etc. 
All  these  societies,  with  orchestras  of  from  200  to 
600  members,  meet  every  year  iWmi  twelve  to 
twenty  times,  and,  find  a  public  willing  to  support 
them.  Their  choruses  are  composed  of  amateurs 
and  professional  singers.  The  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  London,  founded  in  1813,  served  as  a 
model  to  tliat  celebrated  French  Siiciele  des  Con- 
certs du  Conservatoire^  which  only  dates  from 
1827.  It  was  the  Philharmonic  Society  which 
purchased  the  Clwral  Sijmphonij  of  Beethoven, 
and  purchased  this  Inmiortal  work  for  one  hun- 
dred guineas  !  Many  of  Haydn's  delI(nous  sym- 
phonies were  composed  in  London  In  1790;  and 
Haydn  often  observed  that  "  it  was  England  that 
had  made  hira  celebrated  In  Germany"  (Diction- 
ary of  Musicians).  The  New  Philhamionio 
Society,  organized  only  three  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Wilde ;  the  Orchestral  Union,  conducted  by  a 
very  able  leader,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  ; — give,  each 
of  them,  twelve  concerts  yearly.  In  which  grand 
symphonies  are  peiformecl.  The  Quartette  So- 
ciety, and  the  Musical  LTnlon,  which  devote 
themselves  religiously  to  the  Instrumental  chamber 
music  of  Boccherini,  Haydn,  Pleyel,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Hummel,  Onslow,  etc.,  can  also  adduce 
their  existence  for  many  years  in  proof  that  there 
Is  no  lack  of  amateurs.  All  this  Is  exclusive  of 
the  Opera-houses,  Italian  and  English,  and  two 
or  three  special  concerts  which  occur  every  day 
during  those  three  months  which  are  called  "  the 
season."  That  this  is  no  exaggeration,  may  be 
proved  by  the  advei-tisements  of  a  single  day  of 
"  the  season."  The  list  is  really  curious  ;  for,  so 
far  from  having  collected  it  with  difficulty.  It  has 
been  taken  bodily  from  the  Times  of  Monday, 
the  14th  of  May,  i8o5  : 

Sacred  Harmoxic  Society,  Exeter  Hall. — On  the 
2olli  of  May  will  be  repeated  Haydn's  "  Creation." 
Tlie  orchestra,  the  most  extensive  available  in  Exeter 
Hall,  Avill  consist  of  nearly  700  performers. 

LosDox  Saceed  Harmoxic  Society',  Exeter  Hall. 
May  the  21st,  Haydn's  oratorio  *'  Creation,"  preceded 
by  the  Royal  Birth-day  Cantata,  with  band  and  cho- 
rus of  nearly  800  performers. 

Musical  Uniox. — To-morrow,  May  15,  at  WilUs's 
Rooms,  Trio  in  E  minor,  piano-forte,  etc,  Spohr ; 
Quartet  No.  2,  in  G,  Beetlioven,  etc. 

St.  Martin's  Hall. — Mozart's  "  Requiem,"  Beet- 
hoven's Choral  Fantasia,  etc.,  will  be  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  HuUah  on  "Wednesday  eve- 
ning. May  16. 

Harmonic  Union,  Planover  Square  Rooms, — May 
30,  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." 

The  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Tnion. — The 
Annual  Series  of  Morning  Concerts  will  talve  place  at 
Willis's  Rooms  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  and  4th  and  llth 
of  June. 

Philharmonic  Society. — The  Fifth  Concert  will 
talte  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  this  eve- 
ning, the  14th  inst,  Programe  ; — Sinfonia  in  E  flat, 
Mozart;  Concerto  piano-forte  in  E  minor,  Cliopin  ; 
Sinfonia,  Pastorale,  Beethoven;  Overture,  Precjosa, 
"W"eber, 

New  Philharmonic  Society,  Exeter  Hall, — On 
May  23,  Symphony  in  B  flat,  Beethoven,  8cq. 

JIr.  "VVii.LY's  Quartet  Concerts. — The  Third  and 
last  Concert  will  take  place  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  on 
May  18. 

Mrs.  John  Macfarren  will  give  her  Two  Annual 
Matini^es  of  Piano-forte  Music,  at  the  Beethoven 
Rooms  :  the  first  on  jNIay  19. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper's  Second  Soirc^e  of  Violin  Music 
will  talie  place  at  27  Queen  Anne  street,  on  May  16. 

Mhe.  Clara  Novello  will  sing  in  "  Immanuel," 
on  May  30,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 

Mmb.  Puzzi's  Annual  Grand  Morning  Concert  will 
take  place  on  May  21,  at  Willis's  Rooms. 

Miss  Dolby  .and  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper's  Annual 
Grand  Concert  will  take  place  at  St.  Martin's  Hall, 
on  June  13. 

Charles  Salaman's  Musical  Lecture  and  Enter- 
tainment, illustrated  by  his  o%Yn  performances  on  the 
Virginals  and  Harpsichord,  etc,  to-morrow,  at  the 
Marylebone  Institution, 

Mr.  Benedict's  Annual  Grand  Morning  Concert 
will  take  place  on  June  1.5,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 

SiGNOK  Makbas's  Annual  Grande  Matinee  Musi- 
cale  will  take  place  on  May  20. 

SiGNOR  and  Madame  Ferrari's  Annual  Concert 
will  take  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  on 
May  16. 
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SArPHO  Glee  Cluh. — SouthT\-ark  Literary  Institu- 
tion, Borougli  Road. — This  evening  a  Concert  will  be 
given  by  the  members  of  the  above  Society,  compris- 
ing Glees,  Madrigals,  etc. 

Surely  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  country  in 
which  so  much  music  is  to  bo  found,  in  one  single 
day,  must  be  musical. 

The  societies  which  wc  have  made  mention  of 
above  occupy  themselves  •vvith  the  liighest  and 
most  difficult  class  of  works.  In  1854,  the  Bach 
Society  (with  an  excellent  musician,  Mr.  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  at  its  head)  executed  twice  the 
Passion  of  the  great  fuguist  of  Leipzig ;  and  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  played  twice,  and  with 
admirable  development,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year,  lieethoven's  colossal  Mass  in  D. 
The  New  Philharmonic  Society  has  produced 
Cherubini's  Mass  in  C.  Where  but  in  England 
can  you  hear  these  exalted  productions  ?  Where 
but  in  England  can  you  depend  sufficiently  upon 
the  public  to  risk  the  outlay  of  producing  them  ? 
And  what  proves  still  more  the  elevated  taste  of 
the  English  is,  that  these  works  belong  to  the 
sacred  music  of  the  Komish  Church,  of  that  Popish 
religion  which  tlie  majority  of  them  dislike  ;  in 
deference  to  which  feeling  Cherubini's  Mass  is 
called  a  "  Grand  Choral  M'ork,"  and  Beethoven's 
is  advertised  as  "  Beetlioven's  Service." 

We  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  English 
have  a  passion  for  music ;  and  this  is  all  the  more 
striking,  because,  in  spite  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  become  infatuated,  they  are,  after 
their  American  descendents,  the  people  of  all 
others  who  have  the  least  enthusiasm.  A  gentle- 
man met  Haydn  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
stopped  him,  stood  opposite  to  him  for  some  time, 
examined  him,  and  said  "  You  are  a  gi-eat  man ! " 
having  said  which  he  passed  on  (Life  of  Hcajcln, 
by  Stendahl).  This  is  not  a  French  enthusiasm, 
but  it  is  enthusiasm  nevertheless ;  and  music  has 
occasionally  inspired  the  English  to  manifesta- 
tions quite  French  or  Italian.  A  beautiful  lady, 
carried  beyond  herself  by  a  cavatina  of  Farinelli, 
rose  up  and  cried  out,  "  There  is  but  one  God 
and  one  Farinelli !  "     (Hawkins,  p.  887.) 

The  English  have  always  sung,  and  still  sing, 
much  more  than  is  generally  imagined  on  the 
Continent.  There  belong  to  this  country  several 
collections  of  from  one  to  six  volumes  in  octavo, 
in  quarto,  and  in  folio,  consisting  of  songs  and 
ballads.  It  is  something  alarming  to  see.  The 
23n>is.7(  il/usicai  il/u9c'ettan!/,  published  from  1735 
to  1737,  would  be  alone  enough  to  turn  the  head 
of  the  most  fanatical  of  Italian  melomaniacs.  It 
contains  not  less  than  900  pages  in  quarto,  closely 
covered  with  music,  which  howls  uproariously  the 
pleasures  of  Bacchus,  and  sighs  out  the  amours 
of  an  innumerable  band  of  Phillises,  Chloes,  Nan- 
cies, Damons  and  Corydons.  To  speak  the  truth, 
the  English  even  abuse  music  :  they  seem  unable 
to  do  anything  without  it,  and  mix  it  up  with 
everj-thing  less  discreetly  than  beseems  so  delicate 
an  art.  If  you  go  to  the  annual  floral  exhibitions 
you  are  deafened  by  the  red-coated  bands  of  such 
and  such  a  regiment  blazing  away  in  all  the  pride 
of  brass;  if  you  go  to  a  panorama,  or  to  an  exhi- 
bition of  Turkish  costumes,  or  to  hear  Mr.  Gordon 
Gumming,  the  lion-slayer,  recounting  his  exploits, 
or  to  a  wax-work,  everywhere  you  find  a  gentle- 
man who  pianofies  away  in  a  corner,  with  his 
nose  in  the  air.  Even  the  Crystal  Palace  has  a 
permanent  orchestra. 

"  Aimez  vous  la  muscade  r    On  en  a  mis  partout." 

Boileav. 
It  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  as  provino- 
this  extensive  and  popular  taste  for  music,  that  at 
the  Middlesex  Sessions  held  in  October,  1856, 
out  of  100  applications  made  to  the  magistrates 
for  licenses  to  play  music  (without  dancins)  51 
were  granted,  and  these  were  in  addition  fo  the 
old  list  of  305  licenses  which,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  renewed.  If  we  consider  the 
licenses  granted  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of 
London  and  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  from 
five  to  six  hundred  places  for  the  performance  of 
music  alone  (without  dancing)  in  the  metropolis. 
What  other  capital  in  the  world  can  boast  of  a 
similar  fact  ? 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Prince  de  la  Moskowa. 

{From  the  Niederrheinische  Musik-Zeitung  ) 

On  the  25th  July,  died  in  Paris,  of  a  neuralgic 
affection,  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  son  of 
Marshal  Ney,  who  gained  his  title  of  Prince  at 
the  passage  of  the  Borodino. 

Born  in  the  year  1803,  he  witnessed,  as  a  boy, 
the  splendor  of  the  first  Empire,  and  remained, 
as  a  man,  true  to  the  political  principles  and  views 
required  b}-  the  grand  reminiscences  bequeathed 
him  by  his  father.  In  the  year  1828,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Jacques  Lafitte,  and  assumed  an 
important  position  in  the  military  and  political 
world.  Richly  endowed  by  nature  with  mental 
(jualities,  he  combined,  with  a  thoroughh-  serious 
yeai-ning  for  tlie  arts  and  sciences,  an  extraordi- 
nary facility  in  comprehending  and  mastering  the 
most  ojiposile  subjects,  so  that  it  would  not  be  an 
easy  task  to  find,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
an}'  one  who  combined  so  varied  an  education 
with  so  much  profundity  and  such  practical 
experience,  as  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa. 

We  cannot  here  enter  upon  what  he  did  in  his 
military  and  political  career :  we  dedicate  these 
lines  only  to  the  service  he  rendered  music,  for 
which  his  death  is  a  real  loss. 

He  received  from  Nature  a  great  aptitude  for 
music.  This  was  manifested  very  early,  and  its 
development  accelerated  by  an  uncommon  par- 
tiality for  the  art.  When  no  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age,  he  had  already  composed  a  mass, 
performed  at  Lucca,  and  favorably  received,  even 
by  good  judges.  AVhat  was  considered  particu- 
larly striking  and  unusual,  was  the  fact  of  a  boy 
studying  the  old  sacred  masters,  and  uniting  with 
this  a  happy  imitative  talent. 

This  tendency  for  the  old  Italian  sacred-music 
the  Prince  followed  up,  fostered  and  cherished, 
from  his  earliest  youth  all  his  life;  and,  by 
collecting,  performing,  and  diff'using  this  music, 
did  a  very  great  deal  to  advance  it.  In  spite  of 
his  predilection  for  this  style,  in  which,  also,  he 
tried  his  hand  in  several  original  compositions,  his 
musical  taste  and  exertions  were  not  at  all  one- 
sided. He  appreciated  the  Beautiful  in  every 
kind  of  composition,  and  even  labored  himself  in 
the  most  opposite  style,  since  he  subsequently 
turned  his  talent  to  comic  opera. 

Even  while  yet  a  youth,  he  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  money,  time,  and  trouble,  to  collecting  the 
autograph  compositions  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  soon  had  one  of  the  richest 
libraries  existing,  as  far  as  old  sacred  music  was 
concerned.  He  was  not,  however,  contented  with 
merely  collecting,  but  exerted  himself,  likewise, 
to  make  public  many  of  the  treasures  thus  dug  up 
by  himself,  and  endeavored  to  restore  them  once 
more  to  life  for  the  lovers  of  art  at  the  present  day. 
For  this  purpose,  he  founded,  in  conjunction  with 
Adolphe  Adam,  the  Societe  des  Concerts  for 
sacred  and  classical  music.  The  performances  of 
the  Society  attracted  the  most  select  members  of 
the  musical  world  in  Paris,  and  tended  very  much 
to  purify  and  awaken  a  taste  for  sacred  composi- 
tions. He  had,  it  is  true,  to  struggle  most,  in  this 
respect,  with  the  Parisians'  love  of  novelty  and 
change,  as  well  as  with  the  horrible  state  of  sacred 
composition  and  organ-music  in  France  generally; 
but  he  followed  up  his  object  with  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  his  efforts  are  far  from  ha^^ng 
proved  ineffective.  Besides,  we  must  appreciate 
such  efforts  for  art  more  by  the  will  than  by  the 
deed. 

That  such  a  man,  so  highly  gifted  and  educated, 
artistically  speaking,  and  holding  so  high  a  position 
in  society,  was  distinguished  for  advancing,  sup- 
porting, and  patronizing  artists  and  art,  is  a  fact 
which  scarcely  requires  to  be  mentioned.  He 
devoted  his  sympathies,  both  verbally  and  practi- 
cally, to  the  cultivation  of  music  in  its  entire  scope, 
but  more  especially  to  that  branch  of  it  to  which 
he  was  especially  partial.  Hence  it  was  that 
historical  concerts,  such  as  those  got  up  by  Fetis, 
in  Paris,  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  those 
started  by  Dolsarte,  were  particularly  favored 
with  his  patronage.  The  founding  of  the  Con- 
servatory for  Sacred  Music,  by  Niedermayer,  too, 
met  in  him  with  a  strong  supporter. 

In  the  midst  of  his  archajologieo-musical  labors, 


he  found  time  and  inclination  for  composing  comic 
operas — a  rare  occurrence  in  the  case  of  a  nmsician 
with  so  serious  a  turn  of  mind,  but  which  was 
formerly  often  to  be  met  with  in  Italv.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  we  may  mention  Pergolese,  who 
gained  as  much  praise  by  his  comic  opera,  La 
Serva  Padrona,  as  by  his  SldLal  Mater.  The 
Prince  de  la  Moskowa  produced  his  opera,  Le 
Cent-Suisse,  in  June,  1840,  at  the  Opera-Comique. 
It  met  with  an  equally  favorable  reception  from 
the  critics  and  the  public  at  large,  and  ran  a 
hundred  nights.  Mile.  Darcier,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  clever  singers  of  Paris,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  it.  His  second  opera,  Yuoune, 
was  given,  at  the  same  theatre,  in  1855,  but  was 
not  so  successful,  although  it  is  said  to  be  rich  in 
melodj-.  According  to  a  Paris  newspaper,  the 
Prince  was  emplojed,  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  on  a  grand  dramatic  compo.sition,  which, 
according  to  report,  is  nearly  completed. 

As  a  literary  man,  the  Prince  first  tried  his 
hand  on  a  subject  perfectly  unconnected  with 
music,  namely,  a  pamphlet  on  the  amelioration  of 
the  breed  of  horses,  for  among  his  favorite  pursuits 
was  that  of  horse-racing,  in  which  he  played  a 
principal  part  in  1828  and  1834.  The  opinions 
of  one  of  the  first  sportsmen  in  Europe  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  sensation,  and  procured  him  a 
reputation  of  a  very  different  kind  and  in  very 
different  circles  to  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  mu- 
sical matters.  At  a  later  period  several  articles, 
mostly  of  an  artistic  nature,  written  by  him,  ap- 
peared in  the  Constitutionnel,  the  France  Musi- 
cale,  and  the  Remie  des  Deux  Mondes.  In  the 
last-named  journal  especially  was  published  a 
very  attractive  series  on  Algeria,  describing,  in  a 
characteristic,  acute  and  clever  manner,  the  im- 
pressions produced  on  him  by  his  journey  through 
the  French  possessions  in  Northern  Africa. 


Verdi's  New  Opera. 

(A  STOKY  OF  RIMINI.) 

Signor  Verdi's  new  opera,  Aroldo,  was  produced 
at  Rimini  tor  the  first  time  on  the  IGth  of'  August. 
We  must,  however,  state  that  the  opera  was  not 
altogether  new,  a  part  being  adapted  from  one  of 
the  master's  previous  scores.  The  theatre  was 
crammed  in  every  part  with  the  townspeople  and 
foreigners,  assembled  to  witness  the  work  of  the 
master  so  impatiently  desired,  and  which  was  to 
close  the  season,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever 
known.  Before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  before 
the  termination  of  the  overture,  the  impressions 
of  the  public  were  manifested  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the 
representation ;  several  outbursts  of  applause 
denoted  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  during  the 
progress  of  the  overture,  and  at  its  close  the 
maestro  was  unanimously  recalled  three  times 
before  the  curtain.  The  execution  of  the  over- 
ture, under  the  direction  of  the  Cavaliero  Mariani, 
could  not  have  been  more  perfect.  In  fact,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  opera,  Signor 
Verdi  obtained  a  continuous  succession  of  legiti- 
mate triumphs.  He  was  recalled  after  each  piece, 
and  this  was  done  so  frequently,  that  we  cannot 
state  the  number  of  times  he  was  obliged  to  appear 
before  the  public.  These  manifestations  were 
displayed  not  only  at  the  theatre,  but  in  the  street, 
after  the  opera  was  over,  and  before  his  house  at 
a  late  hour  in  the  night.  The  interpreters  of  this 
new  opera  all  did  their  duty.  Madame  Lotti 
played  the  part  of  Mina,  Signor  Pancani  that  of 
Aroldo,  Signor  Ferri  that  of  Egberto,  Signor 
Cornago  that  of  Briano,  and  Signor  Paggiali  that 
of  Godvino.  They  all  highly  distinguished  them- 
selves. The  highest  satisfaction  was  repeatedly 
expressed  towards  Signor  Mariani.  The  costumes 
and  decorations  were  magnificent,  and  in  good 
keeping  with  the  plot,  and  the  character  of  the 
parts. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  opera, 
and  of  the  principal  pieces  introduced  by  the 
composer,  we  shall  merely  confine  ourselves  to 
stating  that  this  new  work  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  author  of  II  Trovatore,  Rigoletto, 
and  La  Traviata.  Wc  may,  however,  remark, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  symphony,  the  duet 
between  the  soprano  and  baritone,  and  the  largo 
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finnU,  wliicli  first  appeared  in  the  opera  of 
Slifellio,  all  the  rest  is  new  in  the  first  act;  all  is 
new  in  the  fourth  act,  which  contains  a  very 
effective  village  chorus  without  accompaniment. 
The  libretto  contains  many  good  situations.  The 
name  of  the  poet  is  Signor  FiaVe. 

On  tlie  succeeding  nights,  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie 
public  was  still  greater.  On  the  2Gth  instant  the 
theatre  closed,  with  the  benefit  of  Madame  Lotti. 
The  following  inscription  in  honor  of  Signor  Verdi 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which  this 
new  opera  has  excited.  It  is,  we  believe,  written 
by  Signor  Casaretto. 

"  Hail,  Giuseppe  Verdi.  Rimini  rejoices  that  thy 
sublime  Aroldo,  wliich  appoareit  for  the  tirst  time  on 
the  stnge  of  its  new  theatre,  has  contiibittcd  solemnity 
to  its  inau;::uration.  To  thee,  modest  and  great,  may 
the  gratitude  wliich  we  shall  ever  feel  for  so  much 
honor  be  more  acceptable  than  the  tribute  of  our 
praise.     17th  August,  1857. 

"Beloved  sou!  iilory  of  our  Italy  I  we  applaud 
thee  for  the  splendor  thou  hast  shed  on  the  name  of 
our  iTiother. 

"  Thou  hast  vanquished  envy,  and  thou  hast  taught 
foreign  nations  that  the  light  of  our  sun  may  still 
inspire  and  produce  great  minds. 

"For  harmony  in  thy  hands  is  as  the  brush,  the 
ehisel,  and  the  compass,  were  in  the  hands  of  Michael 
Angeio.  We  salute  thee  as  a  brilliant  ring,  destined 
to  unite  our  past  glory  with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
as  long  as  Italy  exists. 

"And  even  as  real  beauty  cannot  die,  so  thy  great 
name  will  be  immortal,  0  mighty  creator  of  sweetest 
melodies.  So  that  posterity  will  perhaps  envy  our 
present  age,  to  which  Providence  has  granted  so  great 
a  gepius." 

[The  above  glowing  apostrophe,  and  the  not 
less  glowing  record  that  precedes  it,  are  translated 
from  the  Gazetia  MusicaU  of  Milan,  the  proprietor 
of  which  paper  is  also  the  publisher  of  Verdi's 
opera. — Ed.  M.  W.'\ — London  Musical  World. 


Moving  Music. 

The  •'  Calliope"  has  hitherto  held  a  very  low 
rank  as  a  musical  instrument,  and  although  we 
may  hope  for  much  improvement  hereafter  in  its 
construction,  still  there  are  certain  obstacles  to  its 
ultimate  success  which  we  think  will  baffle  all  the 
refinements  of  art.  Rapid  motion  in  a  musical 
instrument  interferes  with  its  performances  in 
three  different  ways.  Changing  distances  modify 
the  force  of  sound,  and  changing  velocities  modify 
both  the  key  and  the  time  of  a  musical  perform- 
ance. Whoever  has  had  the  misfortune,  while 
riding  in  the  cars,  to  meet  another  train  witli  its 
whistle  in  full  blast,  may  at  least  have  had  the 
consolation  of  a  curious  phenomenon  in  acoustics. 
As  the  whistle  passes  it  suddenly  changes  its  pitch, 
falling  quite  perceptibly  in  the  scale.  This  fact 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  well-known 
principles  of  sound ;  for  the  pitch  of  a  note 
depends  upon  the  interval  between  the  pulses,  and 
if  the  musical  instrument  and  the  ear,  by  a  motion 
of  either  or  both,  approach  each  other,  the  pulses 
of  sound  come  to  the  ear  in  more  rapid  succession, 
and  consequently  the  pitch  is  raised ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  instrument  and  the  ear  recede 
from  one  another,  the  pulses  are  delayed,  and  the 
pitch  is  lowered.  Thus  in  the  meeting  of  two 
trains  of  cars,  the  ear  and  the  whistle  approach 
at  first,  and  after  meeting  recede  by  the  sum  of 
their  motions.  Hence  the  pitch  of  the  whistle 
falls.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  velocity  of 
the  sound  were  increased  and  then  diminished  by 
the  relative  motion  of  the  trains ;  so  that,  knowing 
the  velocity  of  sounu,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the 
effect  of  this  motion  on  the  pitch. 

If  the  trains,  for  instance,  are  each  moving 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  the  change  in  the  pitch  of 
the  whistle  is  a  little  moi'e  than  one  note  of  the 
scale. 

While  the  relative  motion  of  the  ear  and  the 
musical  instrument  is  uniform,  the  melody  of 
music  is  not  affected,  since  all  the  notes  of  the 
music  are  raised  or  lowered  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  but  any  change  in  this  motion  changes  the 
key,  so  that  the  "  Calliope"  on  the  locomotive  or 
the  steamboat,  beginning  a  piece  of  music  as  it 
approaches,  and  ending  the  piece  after  it  has 
passed,  will  "  flat  out"  most  lamentably  to  the  ear 


of  the  listener  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a-foot. 

The  time  of  the  music  is  affected  in  the  same 
manner  by  this  change  of  relative  velocity,  for,  as 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  pulses  of  a  note 
is  diminished  or  increased  by  tlie  ajiproach  or 
recession  of  the  musical  instrument,  so  the  inter- 
vals between  the  notes  themselves  are  shortened 
or  lengthened  in  the  same  wa}-  and  in  the  same 
proportion. 

This  change  of  time  tends  to  add  solemnity  to 
the  luguljrious  wail  of  the  changing  key.  To 
some  ears  the  change  of  time  would  perhaps  be 
the  more  painful,  while  other  ears  would  be  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  change  of  the  key.  These 
changes  of  the  force,  the  key  and  the  time  of  the 
musical  performance  are  unavoidable,  however 
perfectly  tlie  •'  Calliope"  may  be  constructed.  The 
Muse  is  essentially  sedentaiy  in  her  habits,  and 
she  will  never  endure  the  migratory  st'cam-wliistle, 
even  if  art  should  cure  its  wheezing  and  soften  its 
tones  for  her  service.  The  only  remedy  is  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  ride  with  the  music ;  or 
else  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance,  where  the  change 
of  relative  velocity  is  not  so  abrupt. — N.  Y. 
Evening  I'oxt. 

A  Finger  in  a  Sling, 

Do  you  know  who  Besui/  Bodkin  is  ?  Ask  the 
first  young  lady  under  five  years  of  age,  whom 
j^ou  may  meet.  She  will  tell  you  that  Besxy  is  the 
sister  of  BiUi/  Wilkins,  Long  Llesier,  and  two 
others,  and  will  point  her  out  to  you  as  the  third 
finger  of  your  hand.  Well,  somebody  has  dis- 
covered that  when  Bessy  was  made,  nature  utterly 
forgot  the  noblest  use  to  which  the  human  hand 
can  be  applied,  namely,  the  playing  on  the  piano- 
forte, and,  in  her  negligence,  so  tied  up  Bessy  with 
ligaments  and  tendons,  that  she  cannot  come  down 
on  the  keys  with  the  aplomb  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  And  somebody,  aforesaid,  has  contrived 
a  thing  called  the  Trito-Dactylo-Gymnast,  which 
is  to  be  afB.xed  to  Bessy,  and  is  to  enable  her  to 
acquit  herself  better  than  nature  intended.  The 
profound  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  title  of  the 
invention  is  as  preternatural  as  the  thing  itself. 
What  Tritons,  Dactyls,  or  Gymnastics  have  to  do 
with  pianoforte  playing  we  do  not  affect  to  know, 
but  we  are  just  as  much  delighted  as  if  we  did. 
What  a  wonderful  age  we  live  in ! 

What  miracles  of  perfection  our  artists  ought 
to  be !  What  a  great  creature  Mendelssohn 
would  have  been,  had  he  only  had  a  Trito-Dactylo- 
Gymnast  !  We  always  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing wanting,  even  in  his  most  exquisite  composi- 
tions. It  was  the  want  of  Trito-dactylo-gymnastic 
treatment.  We  are  intoxicated  to  hear,  however, 
that  Mr.  Ella  has  patriotically  undertaken  to  go 
through  all  Mendelssohn's  works,  with  a  Trito- 
Dactylo-Gymnast  on  both  hands,  and  write  up  the 
music  to  the  mark  the  composer  would  have 
attained,  had  he  known  of  this  unutterably 
important  invention.  A  new  era  in  music  is  at 
hand — or  at  least  at  third  finger.  Moreover,  we 
observe  that  "  medical  testimony"  to  the  merits  of 
the  machine  is  proffered.  To  be  sure  the  name 
of  the  proposed  medical  witness  is  one  that  would 
not  infallibly  insure  the  insertion  of  his  advertise- 
ments in  a  respectable  paper,  but  that  is  a  trifle. 
Trito-Dactylo-Gymnastics.  We  linger  over — ■ 
dally  with  such  a  poluphlossboyothalassesetic 
name,  and  mildly  recall  the  deep  wisdom  of  the 
venerable  J.  P.  Harley,  who  quaintly  remarked 
with  a  grimace  of  disfavor  directed  at  some  poly- 
syllabic puff,  "  the  more  Greek  the  more  . ." 

— From  Punch. 
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Organ  Concert. 

The  beautiful  organ  just  erected  in  the  HoUis 
Street  Church  (Rev.  T.  S.  King's)  by  Messrs. 
Simmons  &  Willcox  (late  Simmons  &  Fisher)  of 
this  city,  received  a  formal  opening  last  Saturday 


evening.  The  church  was  crowded  with  the 
members  of  the  parish  and  invited  guests,  includ- 
ing a  largo  representation  of  our  most  musical 
people.  A  number  of  our  best  organists  tested 
the  powers  of  the  instrument  in  turn,  in  various 
styles  of  organ  music,  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
fugue  to  favorite  melody  and  variations,  according 
to  the  following  programme  : 

.     PART   I. 

1 — Opening  Voluntary,  performeil  by  Mr-  A   U.  Hayter. 
2— Quartet  by  the  Choir  of  Hollis  Street  Church  ;— 

Miss  Franklin,  Mrs.  McFarlrind,  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Uphani. 

3 — Organ — Selections,  ending  with  Fugue  la  E  tlat Bach 

Mr.  S.  A.  Bancroft. 

4— Song— "  With  Terdure  clad." Haydn 

Mr.?.  Fowle. 
5 — Reminiscences  of  Rossini,  by  Mr.  Baumbach. 
6— Extempore  Performance,  by  Mr.  J    C.  D.  Parker. 

7— Quartet— "  IVhere  are  thy  bowers,'' Kossini 

Mrs.  Fowle,  Miss  Humphrey,  Mr   Low,  Mr.  Wright. 
S— Chorus— "  Gloria,"  from  the  Twelfth  Mass, Mozart 

PART  II. 

9— Extempore  Perfi>rmance,  ending  with  Fugue  on  Bach,  Rink 
Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox. 

10— Sextet— "  As  pants  the  hart," Spohc 

Mrs.  Fowle,  Mrs.  Coverly,  Miss  Washburn,  Miss  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Scone,  Mr.  Wright. 

11— Andante,  with  Variations Kink 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Babcock. 
12— Quartet  by  Choir  of  Hollis  Street  Church. 

13— Chorus— "  The  Lord  is  great," Righini 

14— Flute  Concerto :..  Rink 

Mr  B.  J.  Lang. 
15— The  "  Old  Hundreth,"  in  which  the  audience  are  iuTited 
to  join. 

We  lost-  the  doubtless  excellent  performances 
of  Mr.  Hayter  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  got 
but  an  indistinct  impression  (owing  to  our  bad 
seat  at  first)  of  Mr.  Parker's  improvisation 
upon  a  well  known  Russian  air,  well  suited  to 
the  organ ;  so  far  as  we  could  hear  it,  his  work 
seemed  musician-like  and  solid.  We  were  after- 
wards more  fortunate,  and  really  heard  the  organ 
from  a  favorable  position.  Mr.  Willcox,  always 
one  of  our  most  accomplished  organists,  who  has 
a  peculiar  talent  for  putting  an  organ  through  its 
paces,  and  weaving  a  fair  display  of  all  its  peculiar 
stops  and  combinations  into  a  free  and  rambling, 
yet  well-connected  and  e.xpressive  fantasia  of  a 
taking  character,  is  now  a  partner  in  the  firm  who 
built  the  instrument.  His  performance  gave  espe- 
cial pleasure,  eliciting  equal  admiration  for  itself 
and  for  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  instrument. 
He  has  an  easy, '  graceful  mastery  of  the  stops, 
meeting  the  character  of  each  half-way  with  an 
appropriate  musical  intention,  letting  each  sing  a 
fitting,  characteristic  melody,  and  combining 
several  or  all  to  just  the  right  harmonic  coloring. 
Rink's  fugue  on  a  theme  represented  by  the  notes 
B  A  0  n,  which  is  the  German  for  what  v;e  should 
write  BL  a  c  b|i,  (Bach  himself  also  used  the 
same  theme,)  was  played  with  consummate  neat- 
ness, clearness  and  distinctness,  and  proved  that 
a  Fugue  can  interest  a  general  audience. — Mr. 
Babcock,  whose  earnest  and  high-toned  devo- 
tion to  the  pure,  classical  models  of  organ  com- 
position is  worthy  of  all  praise,  especially  in  a 
young  American  who  has  not  been  abroad,  gave 
an  excellent  rendering  of  the  ingenious  and  well- 
contrasted  variations  by  Rink.  —  Mr.  Baum- 
BACli's  reminiscences  of  Rossini  were  brilliant 
and  gracefully  rendered ;  but  a  less  serious  and 
church-like  set  of  motives  could  hardly  have  been 
selected  even  trom  Rossini,  they  consisting  mostly 
of  the  most  secular  and  also  hacknied  molodiijs 
from  the  opera  "  Moses  in  Egypt." — Mr.  Lang's 
rendering  of  Rinl^'s  Flute  Concerto  was  an  ex- 
ceedino-Iy  neat  and  fluent  performance,  e.xhibiting 
the  beauty  of  the  flute  stop  to  great  advantage. 

Every  one  regretted  not  to  hear  among  the 
rest  the  organist  of  the  church,  Mr.  Trenkle, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  sound  and 
classical,  as  well  as  singularly  modest  of  the  Ger- 
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man  musicians,  wlio  have  made  their  abode  in 
our  city.  But  he  has  other  opportunities,  and  he 
loves  those  of  service  better  than  tliose  of  show. 

The  singing  was  for  the  most  part  excellent, 
the  fuller  choruses,  sucli  as  that  especially  by 
Eighini,  (sung  by  twelve  voices  of  uncommon 
power  and  richness,)  having  much  the  best  effect 
of  any.  Yet  the  Sextet  by  Spohr,  and  Mrs. 
Fowle's  solo  were  much  admired. 

The  Organ,  which  has  a  very  tasteful  and 
unif|ue  exterior,  the  case  being  of  rich  mahogany, 
and  the  displayed  pipes  of  a  grey  or  leaden  color 
illuminated  with  gold,  is  remarkably  effective  for 
its  size ;  rich,  euphonious,  well  balanced  in  the 
ensemble  of  tone,  and  the  several  stops  finely 
voiced  and  characteristic.  It  has  three  Manuals, 
each  from  CC  to  G,  56  notes,  and  Pedal,  two 
ocfaves  and  two  semi-tones.  The  Great  Organ 
has  eleven  registers ;  the  Ghoir  Organ,  eight ; 
the  Swell,  ten  ;  and  the  Pedal,  two ;  there  are 
also  eight  mechanical  stops  (couplers,  tremulant, 
&c.)  The  diapasons  have  a  rich  and  lusty  quality 
of  tone ;  the  pedal  bass  is  full  and  grand ;  the 
finer  stops  are  very  musical  and  sympathetic ; 
the  ti'umpet  speaks  with  remarkable  promptness 
and  vigor ;  the  Cremona  sings  a  baritone  melody 
T/ith  admirable  tone  ;  and  the  mixtures  are  suffi- 
ciently criant,  without  making  the  pyramid  of 
sound  top-heav}-.  The  mechanical  action  seems 
to  be  singularly  perfect.  Altogether,  it  is  an 
oi'gan  in  which  the  Society,  if  they  have  music 
in  their  souls,  must  feel  much  satisfaction.  With 
such  an  organist  as  Mr.  Trenkle,  and  a  pastor 
who  so  well  appreciates  the  religious  ministry  of 
music,  it  must  add  not  a  little  inspiration  to  the 
worship  in  that  place. 


Orpheus. 

Such  is  the  name,  as  many  of  our  readers  know, 
of  the  German  JMdnner-Gesang-verein,  or  Glee 
Club  in  this  city ;  for  we  have  but  one,  while 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
&c.,  count  such  clubs  by  the  dozen.  But  this  one 
is  a  noble  one,  and  bore  away  the  palm  at  the 
last  great  congress  of  part-song  singers  in  Phila- 
delphia. Their  concerts  were  among  the  purest 
and  most  inspiring  of  last  winter's  musical  occa- 
sions. Since  then,  all  summer  they  have  met  two 
evenings  every  week  for  practice,  in  their  cozy 
club  room,  (naturally,  by  old  traditional  Teutonic 
aflinity,  under  the  same  roof  with  a  lager-bier 
saloon,)  hung  round  with  banners,  trophies,  pic- 
tures, and  divers  emblems,  musical  and  patriotic, 
Oi-phic  and  Germanic.  A  very  genial  and 
friendly,  veiy  German,  very  tuneful,  and  in  truth 
very  smoky  atmosphere  pervades  the  place.  There 
is  freedom  vrithout  rudeness,  conviviality  with- 
out excess,  familiarity  without  vulgarity.  There 
is  a  fine  blending  of  the  social  element  with  the 
artistic,  of  recreation  with  improvement.  Music 
is  the  bond  of  union — music  and  that  German 
sentiment  of  brotherhood  and  freedom,  to  which 
so  many  of  the  beautiful  and  stirring  songs  of 
Deutschland  owe  their  inspiration. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant,  free  and  easy, 
friendly  place  to  drop  into  of  an  evening,  sure  of 
hearing  some  of  the  best  of  music,  while  the  sight 
and  clink  of  foaming  glasses,  even  if  you  are  not 
disposed  to  taste  the  national  beverage  "  which 
cheers  but  not  intoxicates,"  does  much  to  place  all 
parties  upon  easy,  equal  terms,  and  dispose  you  to 
drink  in  music  at  every  pore.  Indeed  it  is  only 
in  such  easy,  free  conditions  that  one  is  truly  open 


to  the  chai'm  of  music ;  )-our  stiff  concert,  fashion- 
able dress  opera  or  music  party,  is  nothing  to  it. 

We  never  drop  in  at  the  "  Orpheus"  without 
thinking,  what  a  sensible  wa}-,  for  young  men,  aye 
and  older  men,  of  passing  an  evening  !  When 
will  Young  America  learn  to  do  anything  so  sen- 
sible ?  Not  perhaps  until  we  are  as  truly  mu- 
sical a  people  as  the  German  ;  not,  at  least,  until 
we  lore  music  as  earnestly,  love  it  as  Art :  above 
all,  not  until  we  come  to  have  some  sense  of  what 
is  meant  by  geniality.  Observe  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  having  a  good  time  of  an  evening 
or  not,  between  con^'ivial  and  serious  hours 
Pleasure,  society,  excitement  of  some  sort  the 
young  men  do  and  ■will  have.  The  only  question 
is:  shall  it  be  of  a  sensible,  truly  social,  inspirinti' 
and  improving  kind — a  happiness  that  does  not 
hurt  but  help  the  growth  of  what  is  good  in  us  ; 
or  shall  it  be  stupid,  vulgar,  sensual,  idle,  unin- 
spired by  any  generous,  beautiful  ideal?  The 
Germans  seem  to  us  in  a  good  degree — remarka- 
ble, compared  with  our  own  people,  who  know 
not  the  art  of  amusing  themselves — to  have  solved 
the  problem.  We  forgive  them  the  thick  envel- 
opment of  smoke,  for  the  sake  of  the  pure  bright 
flame  that  glows  within  ;  we  positively  think  well 
of  the  beer  accompaniment  (waiving  the  physio- 
logical and  dietetic  question — as  also  the  ajsthetic) 
for  the  moral  good  it  seems  to  do  by  way  of  social 
stimulus,  so  innocent  compared  with  those  in 
vogue  among  more  Puritanic  races.  Better  the 
wholesome  moderate  indulgence,  than  the  terrible 
reaction  of  our  sanctified  and  theoretic  abstinence. 
Why  will  not  our  young  men  form  singing  clubs, 
uniting  the  practice  of  fine,  noble  music  with 
such  cheap  and  innocent  material  stimulus,  in- 
stead of  lounging  about  bar-rooms,  stultifj'ing  and 
brutalizing  themselves  with  the  coarse  and  dan- 
gerous expedients  of  idle,  sham  society  ?  They 
have  in  the  average  better  voices  than  the  Ger- 
mans ;  they  have '  a  certain  love  of  music  ;  why 
will  they  not  e.xercisc  it  on  something  higher  than 
negro  songs,  and  the  poor,  stale,  vulgar  convivial 
choruses,  which  so  often  ring  in  street  and  tavern  ? 
What  so  simple  and  sensible  as  to  unite  in  circles 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  emplo}'  a  good  musician-like 
teacher  and  leader,  take  a  room,  and  make  it  the 
business  of  an  evening  or  two  each  week  to 
thoroughly  learn  some  of  these  noble  German' 
part-songs,  or  English  glees,  or  choruses  from  the 
best  operas,  thus  cherishing  the  artistic  and  the 
social  element  at  once  ?  Most  of  the  members  of 
the  German  clubs  are  plain  mechanics,  clerks, 
&o.,  by  no  means  artists,  who  find  in  the  club 
meetings  their  best  means  of  refined  and  elevating 
cvxlture.  With  them  mingle  not  a  few,  who  are 
men  of  means  and  culture,  some  who  are  artists, 
and  the  occasion  is  a  good  one  for  all.  All  feel 
better  for  it,  and  better  fitted  to  enter  with  a 
cheerful  spirit,  and  with  a  sense  of  self-respect 
upon  the  serious  cares  of  the  next  morning. 

We  are  led  into  these  remarks,  by  thinking  of 
a  delightful  entertainment  at  the  Orpheus  room 
this  week.  It  was  one  of  their  reception  nights, 
or  parties,  to  which  they  sometimes  invite  their 
room  full  of  friends  and  in  the  usual  dishabille  of 
beer  and  smoke,  treat  them  to  a  programme  of 
their  choicest  and  best  learned  pieces.  The  room 
was  divided  midway  by  a  fine  Chickering  Grand 
Piano,  and  closely  packed  at  one  end,  (seated  all 
at  tables)  were  the  singing  members,  to  the 
number  of  some  thirty,  while  the  other  end  was 
equally  packed  with  listeners,  smoking  cigars,  or 


smoked,  also  around  tables.  The  excellent 
Kreissmann  presided  and  conducted.  There 
were  three  of  our  best  pianists  present,  Jlessrs. 
Dresel,  Teenkle  and  Leoniiakd.  The  former 
played  the  accompaniments  to  such  pieces  as 
require  it,  viz.  songs,  trios,  opera  choi-uses,  &c- 
The  proper  Gerrhan  part-song  needs  no  instru- 
ment. The  singers  rose,  the  conductor  waved  his 
stick,  and  forth  rolled  in  lich,  fuU,  organ-like 
harmony,  from  thirty  manly  voices,  the  sublime 
chorus  of  priests :  0  his  and  Osiris,  from  Mozart's 
Zauherflate.  We  were  at  once  struck  with  the 
improved  collective  quality  of  tone  of  the  Or- 
pheus ;  the  voices  blended  into  a  richer  and  more 
euphonious  whole,  than  they  did  last  winter. 
They  have  gained  some  fine  accessions,  particu- 
larly in  the  tenor.  And  the  fruits  of  practice 
were  quite  obvious. 

Next  came  the  Scena  from  FreyscMtz,  "Thro' 
the  forest,"  &c.,  sung  with  much  spirit  by  the 
younger  of  the  brothers  Schraobstadter,  who 
has  some  admirable  high  tenor  notes,  and  whose 
voice  and  talent  are  a  great  addition.  A  Trio 
with  chorus,  from  Weber's  Eiiryanthe,was  superb; 
it  only  needed  a  larger  room.  Delicious,  too,  was 
the  Trio  (Kreissmann  and  the  brothers  S.)  from 
Mozart's  "  Seraglio."  Such  selections  are  not 
heard  at  any  of  our  concerts ;  perhaps  they  will 
be  this  winter.  These  were  interspersed  with 
part-songs  by  Mendelssohn,  a  sentimental  one  by 
Kiicken  (whose  compositions  are  clever  imita- 
tions of  the  Italian)  ;  a  ballad  or  two  by  Schu- 
mann, with  quaint  accompaniment  and  melody  ; 
a  singing  ii;altz(!)  by  the  whole  club,  %yith  intro- 
duction and  all,  quite  droll  and  graceful ;  comic 
songs  and  choruses ;  a  piano-forte  Romanza,  by 
Schumann,  delicate  and  rare,  and  exquisitely 
played  by  Trenkle ;  and  a  sparkling  bravura  Ma- 
zurka, by  Schulhoff,  finely  executed  by  Leon- 
hard. — The  music  gave  unqualified  delight,  and 
warranted  the  most  agreeable  anticipations  of  the 
next  series  of  Orpheus  Concerts. 


^ye  have  a  letter  from  Carl  Zeerahn,  who  was  to 
sail  from  Hamburg  in  the  steamer  Borussia  on  the 
1st,  and  will  be  among  ns  in  a  few  days.  Then,  in 
spite  of  the  hard  times,  nay  all  the  more,  by  necessary 
reaction  from  the  soul-consuming  gloom,  we  may  look 
out  for  inspiring  concerts  of  orchestral  music,  Mr. 
Z.  has  had  a  delightful  time,  revisiting  his  home,  and 
travelling  on  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland  and  France 
and  England,  hearing  fine  music,  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Kichard  "Wagner,  who  seems  to  have 
made  the  pleasantest  impression  on  him,  itc,  8zc. 

In  such  blue,  suspicious  times,  when  "  money," 
*'  credit,"  are  the  themes  of  all  oitr  music,  when 
"panic  "  sets  the  key  and  tempo,  concord  is  put  oif 
by  unendurable  "suspension,"  and  the  whole  orchestra 
is  one  sulphurous  Freyschutz  "tremolo"  of  terror 
and  misgiving,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  one  sweet  snatch 
of  wholesome,  human  re-assuring  melody  steal  in 
amid  the  murky  chaos.  We  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  quote  one  of  the  jileasiiiy  incidents  in  the  dark 
times,  which  has  already  found  extensive  circulation 
and  been  read  with  a  thrill  of  new  confidence  in  human 
nature,  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  the  extensive 
piano-forte  makers,  employ  about  three  hundred  me- 
chanics and  many  laborers,  and  have  a  large  pay-roll 
to  meet,  of  course,  each  week.  Saturday  before  last, 
in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  remittances  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  business  paper 
maturing  which  required  all  their  available  funds, 
this  perfectly  solvent  firm  were  unable  to  pay  off  their 
hands.  The  workmen  met,  and  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  passed  resolutions  expressive  of  sympathy  and 
confidence  in  their  employers,  and  of  their  ability  and 
willingness  to  wait  till  better  times,  and  even  tender- 
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iiiGj  them  a  loan  of  six  or  eight  thousand  dollars  out 
of  their  own  earnings.  That  was  noble,  and  speaks 
volumes  in  praise  of  the  relation  that  has  existed 
between  employers  and  employed,  a  relation  alike 
honorable  to  both  parties. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  will  be  closed  for 
a  fortnight,  to  give  time  for  the  preparation  of  Mozart's 
Nozze  di  Fif/aro,  Meverbeer's  Bobcrt  le  Viable,  &c. 
The  new  season  will  probably  open  with  Semiramide, 
in  which  Madame  D'Angiii  will  make  her  debut  on 
the  stage  as  Arsace.  Herr  Fokmes  is  now  on  his  way 
to  this  country. 


Pit  sir  J^lji;oa:tl 


Loudon. 

Opera. — Lumley's  company  gave  some  extra  per- 
formances of  Italian  opera  in  the  last  part  of  Septem- 
ber ;  among  other  pieces,  Don  Giovanni,,  with  Miles. 
Piccolomini,  Spezia,  Ortolani,  and  Signors  Giuglini, 
Beneventano,  Belletti,  &c.  The  Traviata  and  the 
Trovatore*ot  course  followed,  to  show  the  progress 
art  has  made  since  Mozart. 

The  following  notices  of  new  music,  in  the  Aikence- 
tim,  show  how  seriously  the  art  is  cultivated  by  some 
Englishmen  and  English  women  : 

Symphony,  No.  I.  (in  E  flat,  for  Orchestra,  by  Jo- 
seph Street.  Op.  4,  Score — \^Symphonie,  &'c.]  (Leip- 
sic,  Breitkopf  &  Hai'tel ;  London,  Ewer  &  Co.)  A 
first  Symphony,  by  an  Englishman,  published  in  score 
at  Leipsic,  is  an  appearance  which  appeals  to  by- 
standers as  a  sign  of  production  such  as  has  not  been 
made,  we  apprehend,  since  Professor  Bennett's 
"  start"  in  Germany.  Though  no  perusal  will  repre- 
sent to  us  how  far  our  countryman  is  successful  in  the 
management  of  orchestral  combinations,  the  eye  can 
gather  from  this  published  score  the  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  its  writer  is  not  among  those  who  have 
''eaten  nightshade  "—otherwise,  who  have  been  in- 
fected by  the  new  doctrine,  the  tendency  of  wiiich  is 
to  dethrone  idea,  so  far  as  clearness  of  "form,  pleas- 
antness of  melody,  and  symmetry  of  structure  are  in- 
volved in  it.  The  Symphony  is  obviously  clearly  im- 
agined and  intelligently  wrought  out.  In  the  intro- 
duction, however,  there  are  more  silences  than  can 
be  effective,  let  the  plea  of  suspense  be  urged  ever  so 
strongly.  By  a  less  timid  emplovnient  of  counter- 
point, the  phrases  might  have  been  tied  together  with 
some  filament  of  sound,  destroying  the  apparent  for- 
mality of  the  movement,  not  impairing  the  curiosity 
of  the  listener.  The  alleciro  seems  to  us  too  lont^ 
drawn,  though  well  conducted  in  its  middle  portion. 
The  adayio  and  the  scherzo  apparently  exceed  it  in 
interest.  Echoes  of  Beethoven  may  be  heard,  we 
imagine,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  meri- 
torious Symphony,  but  thev  are  echoes  of  Beethoven's 
beautiful  and  not  his  crude  phrases.  A  composer 
only  at  his  fourth  work  is  permitted  to  show  his  mod- 
els, and  pardonable  if  he  even  fall  into  quotation 
without  knowing  as  much,  since,  if  he  have  anything 
to  say,  emanation  and  originality  are  pretty  sure  to 
come  later.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  future 
music  signed  by  the  composer  of  this  symphony. 

Six  Pedal  Fiu/ites,  of  which  fioe  arc  upon  English 
Psalm  times,  and  Eight  other  'Movfiments  for  the  Or- 
gan. By  Elizabeth  Stirling.  (Novello.)*  We  have 
here  another  reminder  of  the  amount  of  serious  mu- 
sical thought  and  knowledge  which  exists  among  our 
countrywomen.  The  remarkable  organ  playing  of 
Miss  Stirling  will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  one'who 
heard  it  some  years  ago  ;  and  while  some  of  our  men 
have  been  frittering  time  over  divertimenti,  bagatelles, 
opera-airs  spoiled,  and  other  trumpery  calling  itself 
music  for  the  piano-forte,  the  lady  seems  to  have 
been  not  only  playing  on,  but  also  thinking  stead- 
ily for,  her  instrument ;  and  the  fruits  of  her  labors 
here  put  forth  may  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with 
most  of  the  modern  music  produced  in  England  for 
the  organ.  The  Fugues  are  ingeniously "  treated, 
■with  a  fair  amount  of  variety  and  enterprise.  To  be 
new  in  fugue-writing  at  the  present  time  is  almost  as 
hard  as  it  would  be  to  produce  new  combinations  alia 
Pah'strina.  Thus  Miss  Stirling's  invention  will  be 
best  studied  in  the  '*  Eight  Movements,"  which  seem 
to  us  sober  and  solid  (as  organ  music  should  be),  but 
not  stupid,  clear  in  design,  clever  in  construction,  and 
giving  scope  to  considerable  executive  power,  a  little 
natural  timidity  in  the  claims  made  by  the  lady  on 
the  pedal-board  allowed  for.  To  sum  up,  this  is  a 
book  to  which  Englishmen  as  well  as  English  women 
may_ appeal  with  pride  when  the  soundness  of  their 
musical  accomplishments  is  inquired  into.  Here  we 
may  mention  (though  by  no  means  classing  the  two 
publications  at  the  same  figure  of  merit)  fico  Move- 
ments for  the  Orga7i — an  adagio  non  troppo,  and  an 
andante  2}astorale,  Op.  3,  by  Charles  Edward  Stevens. 

PARIS. — The  Africaine  is  again  spoken  of.  Does 
this  mean  we  are  to  have  the  Africaine  once  for  all  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.     Meyerbeer  is  doubtless  a  great  mu- 


sician ;  but  he  is  also  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  our 
times,  He  possesses  the  art  of  stimulating  public 
curiosity,  of  raising  expectation,  of  keeping  managers 
on  the  alert,  of  monopolizing  dramatic  and  musical 
glory,  and  all  the  while  he  is  quite  at  his  ease.  The 
Prophetc  followed  the  Jhtguenots  at  an  interval  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  during  which  time,  every  trip 
the  composer  tooli  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  or  vice  versa, 
caused  the  greatest  possible  excitement.  The  Afri- 
caine was  in  existence  even  then.  We  must  feed  upon 
hope. 

Rossini  is  better  pleased  than  ever  with  his  stay  at 
Passy  ;  he  is  not  afraid  of  music  now — quite  the  con- 
trary ;  he  has  even  taken  to  composing  music  again. 
The  celebrated  maestro  has  written  several  scenes; 
amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  Titan,  for  Levas- 
seur,  and  an  O  Salutaris.  Let  us  hope  that  these  are 
symptoms  of  a  musical  resurrection. 

A  monumental  tomb  has  just  been  raised  to  Zinga- 
relli  in  the  church  of  St.  Domenico  Majore,  in  Naples, 
by  his  friend  Benedetto  Vita,  by  means  of  a  national 
subscription.  On  the  day  of  the  installation,  high 
mass  was  executed  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  instrument- 
alists and  chorists,  under  the  direction  of  Mercadante, 
who  succeeded  Zingarelli  in  his  situation  as  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Music. 

At  the  Th^atre-Lyrique,  Euryavthe  has  been  pro- 
duced with  questionable  success.  Weber  wrote  Enry- 
anthe  after  Der  Frcischutz,  and  before  Oheron.  At 
the  onset  it  was  coldly  received,  and  obtained  little 
more  than  a  succi;s  d*estime.  This  is.  however,  ex- 
plained on  reading  the  libretto,  which  is  ill-constructed 
and  devoid  of  interest.  MM.  de  Saint-Georges  and 
de  Leuven  have  remodelled  it.  The  story  of  the  old 
novel,  the  point  of  which  consists  in  the  fact  that 
Euryanthe  has  a  mark  on  her  bosom  resembling  a 
violet,  is  retained.  A  recreant  knight  contrives  to 
gain  admission  to  her  bed-room,  and,  having  discov- 
ered her  secret,  makes  use  of  it  (like  lachimo  with 
Imogen,  in  Shakspeare's  "Cymbeline,")  to  damage 
her  reputation.  Euryanthe  (according  to  the  new 
version)  has  an  afKanced  lover,  a  knight  named 
Odoard,  and  is  also  loved  by  Reynold,  who  resolves 
to  supplant  his  rival.  The  prince,  Euryanthe's  guar- 
dian, has  fixed  the  marriage  day,  and  commanded  the 
necessary  festivities.  On  his  return  from  Palestine, 
Odoard  has  brought  over  a  sorceress,  called  Zara,  who 
is  in  love  with  him,  but,  in  spite  of  her  charms,  fails 
to  win  his  regard.  She  persuades  Reynold  to  make  a 
wager  with  Odoard  that  he  will  obtain  from  Euryanthe 
an  irrefutable  proof  of  her  favors.  Odoard  accepts  in 
presence  of  the  Prince  and  the  whole  court.  Reynold 
is  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  when  Zara  relates  the 
story  of  a  Babylonian  princess,  who  had  a  flower  of 
eglantine  imprinted  on  her  breast.  She  then  waves 
her  hand,  and  the  wall  opens  and  discovers  Euryanthe 
in  a  deep  sleep.  Reynold,  thus  enlightened,  presents 
himself  at  court,  states  the  circumstance,  and  claims 
the  bet.  Odoard  leaves  Euryanthe  without  explana- 
tion, while  her  knights  overwhelm  her  with  reproaches. 
Odoard,  however,  returns,  declares  himself  Eury- 
anthe's  champion,  and  defies  Reynold  to  single  com- 
bat. Zara  then  presents  Reynold  with  a  sword,  which 
no  armor  can  resist.  The  combat  is  about  to  take 
place,  but  Reynold  loses  confidence,  when  the  prince 
orders  the  champions  to  exchange  weapons.  Zara, 
who  still  loves  Odoard,  now  repents,  and  confides  the 
whole  secret  to  the  prince.  The  combat  is  suspend- 
ed, Euryanthe's  innocence  is  proclaimed,  and  with 
this  clumsy  catastrophe  the  curtain  falls. 

The  romanza  of  Odoard  has  been  reduced  to  two 
couplets,  there  being  three  in  the  original  scene.  An 
air  and  a  duet  of  the  second  act  have  been  transferred 
to  the  first.  The  third  act  has  been  almost  entirely 
changed.  Among  other  interpolations  are  the  march 
from  Preciosa,  and  the  Invitation  a  la  Valse. 

The  piece  is  well  got  up,  both  as  regards  the  scenery 
and  dresses.  Mile.  Rey,  from  the  Op^ra-Comique,  is 
Euryanthe;  Mlle.Borgliese,  Zara;  M.Michot,  Odoard; 
and  M.  Balanqu^,  Reynold — mediocrity  on  all  sides. 
The  orchestra,  under  M.  DelofFre,  did  its  best,  but  that 
was  not  superlative.  The  audience  was  cold  and 
apathetic. — Corr.  Lond.  Mus.  World. 
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The  public   are  respectfully  informed  that  the  FIR3T  AP- 
PEAliANCi;  IN  BOSTON  of 

HENRY    W.    VIEUXTEMPS, 

In  connection  with 

Mme.  KN'NA.  DE  LAGRANGE, 

SIGISMUWD   THALBERG, 

And  Signer  ROCOO, 

Will  take  place  on 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  14, 

When  a  most  briliiant  programme  will  be  offered.  Admission 
One  Dollar.  Seats  will  be  secured  without  extra  charge,  the 
sale  beginning  on  Mondsiy,  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  music 
Btore.     On  Friday  the  Second  Concert. 


LUCIA, ^PIANO  SOLO. 

OlilVER  DITSON  6l  CO.  have  just  published— The 
Opera  of  LUCIA  DI  LAMMKRMOOR,  Vhnw  Solo,  being 
the  Ninth  volume  of  "  Ditnon's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 
In  PreHs,  LUOIIEZIA  IJORGIA,  IMano  Solo,  of  the  flame  lerieB. 

CARIi  ZKRRAHX  begs  leave  to  announce  to  his  pupils 
and  friends,  that  be  will  commence  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  sbnrHy  after  iiis  return  from  Europe,  which  will 
be  about  the  15th  of  October. 

Pieaae  address  at  Chiclieriug  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

WANTED,  by  a  Tenore.  an  engagement  in  some  Choir 
in  or  near  the  city.     Terms  moJerate.    Address  bv  mail, 
CHARLES  MOZART,  Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Oct.  8, 1857. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St. 

CHAIXEBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  intend  on  their 
arrival  from  Europe  giving  tlisir  usual  series  of  Concerts. 
All  business  matters  for  the  services  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
private  conwrcs,  can  be  arranged  by  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary,  181  Harrison  Avenue. 

Mr.    GUSTAVE    SATTER 

Has  the  honor  of  announcing  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  his  intention  of  giving  a  Serifs  of  SIX  CHAMBER 
CONCERTS,  at  the  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons. — 
Tbe  programmes  will  embrace  only  the  very  cuoicest  music. 
The  Concerts  will  be  given  once  a  week,  commencing  Satur- 
day, Oct.  17. 

Mr  Batter  has  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  he  has  secured 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Miss  Jenhy  Twichell,  Messrs.  Wic. 
ScHULTZE,  Henry  Junqnickel  and  others. 

Tickets  for  tbe  Series  of  Six  Concerts,  ^4.  Single  tickets  SI. 
Subscription  lists  will  be  found  at  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons' 
Itooms  and  at  the  Music  Stores. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St.  or  at  the  Messrs.  Chicki'riDg''s  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  les.?ons.  S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  3?30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

NEW     WORKS     IN     PRESS, 

OlilVER  DITgOlV  &.  CO,  have  in  press,  and  will 
issue  early  in  October  : 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HOME.  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic, compri.^ing  Anthems,  Motets,  Extracts  from  Oratorios 
and  Maspcs,  Canticles,  Chants,  &e.  Selected  and  adapted  by 
George  Le.^ch. 

CONTINENTAL  HARMONY.  A  Collection  of  the  mosfc 
celebrated  Psalm  Tunes,  Anthems,  and  Favorite  Pieces,  de- 
signed particularly  for  "  Old  Folks'  Concerts,"  and  the 
Social  Circle. 

THE  '^VESTERN  BELL.  A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartets, 
Choruses,  &e. 

Several  other  valuable  works  in  preparation,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given. 

Oliver  Ditson  &,  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  will  return  from  Europe  in  season  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  after  Nov.  1st,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 


WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in   the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

MliliE.  GABRIEIiTiE    DE   liAMOTTE   has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  will  resume  her  Morning 
and  Afternonn  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte,  on  MONDAY,  Sept.  14th. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AtJGUSTO  BENDELARI 

IS  now  readv  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  addressed  at  the 
Rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardsnn's  and  I'itson  &  Co's  Music  Stores,  or  at  his  residence, 
No.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  BENDELAurfi  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,/or  be^'h- 
ncTs  only,  will  commence  nu  Tuesday,  Oct.  Gth,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Cbickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  tbe  doss  of  last  year, 
who  may  wish  to  continue  their  practice,,  the  lessons  ^ill  be 
lesuDied  in  the  course  of  October. 

AUGUST    HAMANN,   . 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 


ATHEN^UM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page  ;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White ;  additional  pictures  by  AUston  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  llostou  Artists. 
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Fl^ST  FEEiiOfi  F!/iriO-FOfll 


CHICKERING   &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM    THE 

^nssutlwttts  Ciaiitsilt  ^ttlsnit  association 

FOE   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEBII-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  Tor  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEBAL. 

FOE.   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE.  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FE.OM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


PE05I   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKEB- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIAWOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEKOOMIS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.     H.    LONG, 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN. 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

G.  andr:^  &,  CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yy   Broadway  y  JV.T. 

T©  Clfioral  Societies'  -iiad  Choirs. 

NOVELIjO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list,  of  Music 
for  the  upe  of  Choral  ^orieties,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes.  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.j  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

NovelJo's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &e  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63;  Judas  Maccabjeus,  &1  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  ^1  25. 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

WOVEIil^O'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 
All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be   had   distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Piauoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  *'Messia?j,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "JTiidas  Maccalspcus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NQVELLQ^S    music    STQRBj 
389  Broadway,  Me"\v  Xorli, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments  : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  S25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  G.  D.  Parker,  and  William  Sciiultze. 
I'or  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Kowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instruttoiof  tfiipiano-^Foile,  ©r^ai:  ^  J^atmoiij, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

Piano-Porte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABHIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDBNCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOISTEKS  OF  F©KEI4JT^  MUSI€, 
Ko.  769  BSOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 


ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€trirljtr  nf  tl)E  ^5intin  mt  lingiiig, 


V.    §  .    H  O  T  E  1. . 


JOE  PHIFTII^G- 

OF     EVERY     DESCKIPTION     NEATLY     AND     PKOMPTLT 
EXECUTED   AT  THE   OEFICE  OF 

EDWARD    L.    BAIiCH, 
I^O.    SI    SCHOOIi    STI^EET. 

C.    BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREION     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

\SZr'  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


EUSSELL  &  EICHARDSON'S 

3vno3srTi3:L"2" 
CATALOGUE  OTNEIV MUSIC. 

SEPTE^IBER. 
VOCAL  MUSIC. 

NEAR,  Swedish  Song  (G)  4, Lindblad,  20 

TliAPPER,  ( K )  4 F.  N.  Croucli,  25 

DYING  CHILD'S  REQUEST,  (E  flat)  3 .25 

FRIEiN'DSHI F,  (G)  4, ! . . . . F.  N.  Croach,  25 

PETE  MORRIS'S  MUSEUM,  Comic.  (A)  -3,.  .  .Pete  Morris,  25 
I  LOVE  TO  THINK  OF  HAPPY  HOME,  (G)  4,  L.  Marshall,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

NORWICH  CADETS'  POLKA,  Lithograph.  (E  Hat)  4, 

P.  S.  Gilmore,  30 

MIRRA  TALSE  BRILLANTE,  (C)  5, A.  Talexy    40 

LA  BELLE  NUIT,  N'octuriie,  (B)  4 G.  A.  Osborne,  25 

GRAND  VALSE  BKII.LANTE,  op.  28.  (Aflat)  6,  I.  Teiesco,  70 

LIGHT  GUARD  SCHOTTISCHE,  (F)  4, Franz  Staab,  50 

FLO^'ERS  OP  THE  FOREST,  Faotaisie,  (A)  5,  F.  Beyer,  40 

PETIT  ENFANT,  (E  flat)  3, A.  QuiJaot    20 

LIGHT  GUARD  POLKA,  (E  flat)  4 Franz  Staab    50 

INVITATION  A  LA  CHASSE,  (D)4, Henri  Cramer,  25 

KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN,  (E  fiat)  4, Ferd,  Beyer    25 

CAMPAIGN  MARCH,  |B  flat)  3 . . .  F.  W  Siiith    10 

BELLE  FANNIE  POLKA,  (F)3, W.  P.  Howard,  25 

MA  CHERE  VALSE,  (Eflat)3 Ph  .lourdan    OQ 

MARIETTA  POLKA"  MAZORKA,  (D)  3 Ingraham'  10 

SIGNS  OF  LOVE.    Six  beautiful  Melodies  nith  brilliant 
Variations,  by  Charles  Grobe. 

No.  1— To  the  Cottage  of  my  Mother,  (G)4, 35 

No.  2— Kitty  Clyde,  (G) 4 ,35 

No.  3— Old  Arm  Cbair,  (Eflatl4, §5 

No.  4— Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant,  (C)4 !.!!!.'.'.'.  35 

No.  0— Rosalie  the  Prairie  Flower,  (B  flat)  4.. '.  33 

No.  6— He  Doeth  all  Things  Well,  (E  flat)  4 "35 

UOWE-S    NEW    AMERICAN    BANJO   SCHOOL  -with- 
out a  Master, gQ 

Do.  Abridged  edition, '  "  25 

THE  SCHOOL  BELL,  by  Ch.ieles  Bbtler  and' L.  U.'sodth- 
AKD,  coiilaiuing250  pages  of  music,  embracing  some  of  the 
mo,?t  lascinatiog  popular  Songs,  Hymns,  Duets,  Trios,  &c., 
for  the  school-room  and  family  circle.  Price  25c.  £3  per  doz. 

EXPLANATION  OP  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  iu  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figure.^,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
vny  easy,}  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

The  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  Quarto  of  SO  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  analy.sis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical 
works.  Musical  engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music, 
&c.— a  book  of  great  value  to  all  Musicians— sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage. 
Direct  your  application  to 

EUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

Publlsliers,  291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

C    Xj.  ■■V57".^^"S"2SXIsa'S    c&    Oo. 
(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins.) 

-f^-^^  J^   Vfliolesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  ETanufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

:e3:.a.llet,  id^a."^is  <sc  co. 
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From  a  Lecture  on  Bells. 

BY  A.  ■W.   THAYEK. 

We  Americans  have  at  home  little  opportunity 
to  know  the  grand  effects  produced  by  bells  of  a 
large  size,  as  they  roll  forth  their  tones  of  an 
indescribable  dignity  and  solemnity — a  deep  bass 
to  aU  the  varied  sounds  of  city  life.  The  only 
large  bells  I  know  of  in  America,  are :  that  on  the 
city  hall  of  New  York,  said  to  weigh  21,000  lbs., 
and  two  at  Montreal,  one  upon  the  Cathedral 
weighing  some  30,000  lbs,,  which  is  the  largest 
ever  cast  in  England,  unless  the  new  bell  for 
the  Parliament  clock,  be  larger,  the  weight  of 
which  I  have  not  seen.  The  largest  bell  in  Eng- 
land,  except  perhaps  that  just  mentioned,  was 
cast  in  1845  for  York  Minster,  and  weighs  rather 
more  than  27,000  lbs.  The  most  noted  of  the 
other  English  bells  are  the  "  Great  Tom,"  at  Ox- 
ford, 17,000  lbs.,  that  at  Lincoln,  a  Kttle  more 
than  11,000  lbs.,  and  the  principal  one  on  St. 
Paul's,  a  little  less  than  that. 

But  the  beUs  on  the  continent  of  Europe  far 
surpass  those  of  Great  Britain.  At  Erfurt  in 
Germany  is  a  very  famous  bell,  weighing  over 
27,000  lbs.,  which  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Susanna,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence 
of  its  metal,  having  the  largest  proportion  of  silver. 
It  was  cast  in  1497,  while  Columbus  was  stiU  ex- 
ploring the  Antilles,  and  Martin  Luther  was  a 
child  at  school.  As  I  stood  by  this  noble  bell,  I 
thought,  how  often  a  few  years  later,  with  his 
exquisite  sense  of  musical  effects,  must  the  ftiture 
Reformer  have  listened,  dehghted  with  its  deep 
tones,  as  he  went  from  house  to  house  begging 
bread  for  himself  and  his  brother  monks.  And 
what  recollections  must  its  voice  have  awakened 
within  him,   when  he   stopped  at    Erfurt  and 


preached,  while  on  his  way  to  Worms ;  or  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  came  thither, 
the  great  apostle,  honored  and  beloved  by  the 
third  part  of  all  Christendom  ! 

The  principal  bells  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  01- 
mutz,  weigh  respectively,  340,  354,  and  358  cwt., 
or  38,080,  39,648,  and  40,336  lbs.  [Some  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  these  figures.]  The  disci- 
ples of  the  Greek  church,  especially  in  Russia, 
have  however  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  bells, 
and  theirs  cast  all  others  into  the  shade.  A 
quaint  writer  informs  us  that  the  amount  of  saving 
grace  obtained  by  presenting  a  bell  to  the  church 
depended  upon  the  size  of  the  offering ;  and  thus 
successive  Czars  and  Czarinas  vied  with  each 
other  in  casting  them  of  extraordinary  size,  until 
Empress  Anne,  in  1730,  caused  one  to  be  found- 
ed, which,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  picture, 
could  not  be  moved  from  the  spot  of  its  construc- 
tion. Whether  the  church  in  this  instance  took 
the  will  for  the  deed,  the  patriarch  has  not  in- 
formed us.  Allow  me  to  quote  a  passage  from 
Clarke's  Travels,  a  book  now  read  but  little  if  at 
all.  He  is  speaking  of  Easter  week  in  old  Mos- 
cow, before  its  destmction  in  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon. 

"  The  numberless  beUs  of  Moscow  continue  to 
ring  during  the  whole  of  Easter  week,  tinkling 
and  toUing  without  harmony  or  order.  The  large 
bell  near  the  cathedral  is  only  used  upon  impor- 
tant occasions,  and  yields  the  finest  and  most 
solemn  tone  I  ever  heard.  When  it  sounds,  a 
deep  hollow  murmur  vibrates  all  over  Moscow, 
like  the  fullest  tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the  rolling 
of  distant  thunder.  This  bell  is  suspended  in  a 
tower  called  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan,  beneath  others 
which,  though  of  less  size,  are  enormous.  It  is 
40  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference,  161  in.  thick,  and  it 
weighs  more  than  57  tons.  The  great  bell  of 
Moscow,  known  to  be  the  largest  ever  founded, 
is  in  a  deep  pit  in  the  midst  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
history  of  its  fall  is  a  fable,  and  as  writers  con- 
tinue to  copy  each  other,  the  story  continues  to 
be  propagated :  the  fact  is,  the  bell  remains  where 
it  was  originally  cast — it  was  never  suspended. 
The  Russians  might  as  well  attempt  to  suspend 
a  first  rate  line  of  battle  ship  with  all  its  guns  and 
stores.  A  fire  took  place  in  the  Kremlin,  the 
flames  of  which  caught  the  building  erected  over 
the  pit  in  which  the  bell  yet  remained  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  this  the  metal  became  hot,  and  water 
thrown  to  extinguish  the  fire  fell  upon  the  bell, 

causing  the  fracture  which  has  taken  place 

The  bell  is  truly  a  mountain  of  metal.  They 
relate  that  it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  that  while  it  was  in  fusion  the 
nobles  and  the  people  cast  in  as  votive  offerings 

their  plate  and  money I  endeavored  in  vain 

to  assay  a  small  part.  The  natives  regard  it  with 
superstitious  veneration,  and  they  would  not 
allow  even  a  grain  to  be  filed  off;  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  said,  the  compound  has  a  white, 
shining  appearance,  unlike  bell-metal  in  general, 
and  perhaps  its  silvery  appearance  has  strength- 
ened, if  not  given  rise  to  a  conjecture  respecting 


the  richness  of  its  materials.  On  festival  days 
the  peasants  visit  the  bell  as  they  would  a  church, 
considering  it  an  act  of  devotion,  and  they  cross 
themselves  as  they  descend  and  ascend  the  steps 
leading  to  the  bell." 

Mr.  Clarke  gives  an  amusing  description  of  his 
visit  to  the  deep,  dark  pit  in  which  the  bell  then 
lay,  but  I  will  not  quote  farther  fi-om  him,  as  the 
huge  object  no  longer  remains  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  the 
Czar  Nicholas  caused  it  to  be  raised  and  placed 
upon  a  massive  pedestal  of  granite,  near  the 
tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  where  it  now  is  exposed  to 
the  astonished  gaze  of  every  visitor.  The  Czar 
Kolokol — the  Monarch,  as  it  is  named — bears  the 
figure  of  the  Empress  Anne  in  flowing  robes,  be- 
neath which  is  a  border  of  flowers.  It  has  been 
consecrated  as  a  chapel,  and  the  fracture,  near 
which  stands  the  piece  which  fell  out,  serves  as 
the  door.  But  this  chapel  is  not  so  very  small — 
it  is  21  ft.  3  in.  in  height,  and  22  ft.  in  diameter! 
Certainly  a  fair  sized  room  or  dome.  The  weight 
is  above  443,000  lbs., — more  than  200  tons  ! 

Iron,  brass,  steel,  gold,  silver,  glass,  and  even 
wood  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  bells 
—though  the  more  precious  metals  of  course  have 
never  been  formed  into  the  large  class  of  bells  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  One  or  two  ancient  wood- 
en bells  stiU  hang  in  European  towers ;  having 
never  heard  one  of  them,  I  am  unable  to  describe 
the  tone  they  make — doubtless  wooden.  Com- 
pounds of  metals  seem  to  produce  the  best  effects, 
and  the  compound  of  copper  and  tin  in  about  the 
proportion  of  100  lbs.  copper  to  23  lbs.  of  tin, 
gives  the  substance  which,  in  considering  excel- 
lence of  tone,  cost  of  material,  and  liability  to 
injury,  is  best  fitted  for  the  purpose.  By  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
compound,  the  tone  is  thought,  probably  with  no 
good  reason,  to  be  improved ;  I  have  often  specu- 
lated whether  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  the 
tones  of  old  European  bells  were  owing  to  supe- 
riority of  construction,  to  their  centuries  of  ser- 
vice, or  to  the  gold  and  silver  thrown  into  the 
fused  mass,  when  cast,  by  devotees.  As  our  beU- 
metal  has  stood  the  test  of  long  experience,  so 
also  has  the  form  we  give  to  bells,  especially  to 
those  of  large  size.  The  dish  form,  which  molten 
lead  allowed  to  cool  in  small  quantities  in  hemi- 
spherical vessels  assumes,  has  been  found  to  im- 
part sonorousness  to  that  sluggish  metal,  and  from 
this  hint  we  derive  the  form  of  beUs  in  clocks, 
and  those  which  are  attached  to  locomotives  and 
station-houses  upon  Gennan  railroads,  and  which 
are  struck  by  small  hammers.  To  my  ear,  how- 
ever, the  peculiar  richness  of  our  church  bells  is 
wanting  in  these.  My  impression  is,  that  owing 
to  that  form  the  vibrations  give  a  simple  note 
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only — though  the  material  may  have  some  influ- 
ence. At  all  events  a  great  proportion  of  the 
cost  is  saved,  as  we  get  an  equally  loud  sound 
fi-om  a  smaller  quantity  of  metal.  The  worst 
form  I  take  to  be  that  which  approaches  nearest 
to  flatness  ;  from  the  Chinese  gong  we  get  but  a 
hideous  roar.  The  celebrated  bells  of  Nankin, 
now  destroyed,  were  barrel-shaped — one  was  12 
feet  by  7^,  and  weighed  50,000  lbs.  What  its 
tones  were  I  do  not  find  recorded.  Others  at 
Pekin  reach  the  size  of  120,000  lbs.,  but  being 
struck  with  mallets,  the  eflfect  is  poor.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  their  tones  would  be  found  equal  to 
those  of  our  common  form. 


The  State  of  Music  in  England. 

BY    v.    SCHOJLCHER. 

[Concluded  from  p.  220.] 

In  fact,  not  only  is  England  a  more  musical 
country  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  it  is  a 
country  in  which  music  has  been  cultivated  to  a 
very  high  pitch  for  a  long  time  past.  To  this  is 
due  the  idea  of  those  great  musical  reunions  called 
Festivals.  At  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  in 
1 784,  was  assembled,  for  the  first  time  in  the  ivorld, 
an  orchestra  of  52C  artists,  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists. 

In  the  present  century,  when  the  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation communicates  to  every  thing  colossal  pro- 
portions, it  was  reserved  for  England  alone  to 
surpass  herself.  That  which  took  place  at  the 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1854,  will  doubtless  be  recorded. 
Upon  that  occasion  Great  Britain  not  only  showed 
that  she  could  create  the  most  magnificent  utili- 
tarian institution  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
also  that  she  could  arrange  a  musical  spectacle 
upon  unparalleled  proportions.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  instrumentalists,  and  twelve 
hundred  and  forty-eight  choral  singers,  organized 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  executed  re- 
markably well,  after  a  single  rehearsal,  "  God 
save  the  Queen,"  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  and  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  of  the  "  Messiah."  Althouo-h 
almost  every  body  in  England  knows  those  three 
pieces  by  heart,  it  is  none  the  less  extraordinary 
that  such  a  mass  as  sixteen  hundred  and  thirtj-- 
five  performers  could  be  brought  to  execute  them 
well  together  after  a  single  rehearsal.  The  next 
Handelian  Festival,  announced  for  the  month  of 
June,  1857,  will  number  two  thousand  five  hundred 
performers!  The  entire  musical  arrangements 
also  are  undertaken  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  whose  ordinary  orchestra  of  seven  hun- 
dred performers  will  be  the  nucleus  of  this  colos- 
sal display.  It  is  a  neAv  title  for  this  Society  to 
the  esteem  of  all  friends  of  art.  These  things 
appear  to  indicate  not  so  much  an  accidental  in- 
crease as  a  progi-essive  law,  the  result  of  scientific 
labor  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  build- 
ings ;  for  it  will  remain,  as  an  honorable  fact  in 
the  musical  history  of  England,  that 

In  1 784  there  were  526  artists  brouo-ht  to(Tether. 
In  1791         "         1068  " 

In  1854         "         1635  " 

In  1857         "  2500  " 

But  it  is  not  in  London  only  that  music  is  thus 
cultivated.  Every  year  there  are  in  the  prov- 
inces two  or  three  festivals,  for  each  of  which  the 
locality  in  which  it  takes  place  pays  not  less  than 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There 
is  not  one  town  of  any  importance  in  'the  kin"-- 
dom  that  has  not  a  building  more  or  less  specially 
destined  for  these  feasts  of  art.  The  Music  Hall 
at  Manchester  is  one  of  the  finest  modern  edifices 
in  this  country,  and  will  contain  4000  persons ; 
the  concert  rooms  in  St.  George's  Hall  at  Liver- 
pool, the  Philhannonio  Hall  in  the  same  town, 
and  the  Music  Hall  at  Bradford,  are  admirably 
adapted  for  great  musical  displaj's.  In  1854  I 
attended  a  festival  at  Norwich,  given,  according 
to  custom,  for  the  benefit  of  the  charitable  insti° 
tutious  of  the  county.  The  artists  who  executed 
these  pieces,  under  the  direction  of  that  able  con- 
ductor, M.  Benedict,  were  three  hundred  in  num- 


ber. The  receipts  of  the  five  concerts  amounted 
to  £4000.  A  perusal  of  the  programme  will  serve 
to  give  some  notion  of  the  style  of  music  which, 
even  in  the  provinces,  is  considered  most  likely 
to  attract  a  crowd:  Rossini's  Stabat Mater ;  Han- 
del's "  Acis  and  Galatea"  and  "Messiah":  the 
overture  to  Leonora,  the  Symphony  in  A  flat,  and 
the  Grand  Mass  in  C,  by  Beethoven  ;  Haydn's 
"  Creation";  several  moreeau.x  from  Mozart  and 
Weber,  and  selections  from  Guglielmi,  Festa, 
Stradella,  Cherubini,  etc.  About  the  same  period 
Manchester  and  Gloucester  had  festivals  of  quite 
as  high  an  order. 

Last  year,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival,  with  M.  Costa  at  its  head, 
held  seven  meetings,  and  collected  £11,537  from 
13,038  auditors.  Extraordinary  as  they  may  ap- 
pear, these  figures  are  authentic.  In  this  town, 
which  seems  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  manufac- 
tures, where  you  can  see  no  other  colonnades  but 
the  chimnies  of  factories  and  steam-engines,  where 
the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate  the  black  canopy 
of  smoke — these  great  solemnities  are  always  per- 
formed with  equal  success.  In  1852  the  sum  col- 
lected was  £10,638.  It  would  be  puerile  to  cite 
a  more  extraordinary  proof  of  the  jiower  of  music 
than  these  great  inroads  upon  the  purse  of  a  com- 
munity. At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recorded 
that  in  these  festivals  the  neighborhood  always 
supplies  amateurs  capable  of  taking  part  in  the 
chorus  and  the  orchestra,  and  everywhere  there 
are  critics  who  really  understand  the  science,  and 
who  criticize  the  performances  m  the  public  jour- 
nals. And  so  interested  is  all  England  in  these 
matters,  that  the  principal  London  journals  usu- 
ally give  some  account  of  these  musicals  doings 
in  the  provinces. 

The  English  press  undoubtedly  puts  forward 
strange  opinions  upon  occasions :  as,  for  example, 
we  are  told  that  Haydn's  "  Creation "  is  weak 
and  small"!!  (see  the  Times  of  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1855);  that  "the  music  allotted  to  the 
soprano  in  the  "  Elijah  "  is  of  a  far  deeper  mean- 
ing and  a  far  loftier  beauty  than  anything  Haydn 
ever  imagined,"  {Times  of  Dec.  18.)  But  apart 
from  these  eccentricities  (and  where  is  it  that 
there  are  no  incendiaries  for  the  Temple  of  Eph- 
esus  ?)  it  is  certain  that  musical  criticism  in  Eng- 
land is  more  serious,  and,  above  all,  more  learned 
than  the  French. 

There  is  another  proof  that  England  loves  mu- 
sic, to  be  derived  from  the  great  number  of  books 
published  upon  that  art,  and  the  high  prices  which 
are  set  upon  them.  The  four  volumes  of  Dr. 
Burney  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  £4  ;  a 
a  second  edition  of  the  five  volumes  quarto,  by 
Hawkins,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Novello; 
and,  nevertheless,  there  are  five  or  six  more  His- 
tories of  Blusic,  by  different  authors.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  a  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  runs  after  bad  music — and  we  are  re- 
minded of  those  concerts  at  which  the  pit,  trans- 
formed into  an  open  arena,  is  filled  with  men  who 
walk  about,  hat  on  head,  and  conversing  with 
women — we  reply  that  these  facts  prove  notliing. 
Classical  music  is  a  thing  so  delicate,  so  be3'ond 
all  other,  that  it  requires  a  certain  culture  to  ap- 
preciate it.  Among  people  of  the  highest  civili- 
zation, it  is  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are 
endowed  with  artistic  taste,  and  necessarily  the 
mass  of  the  population  acquires  it  last ;  but  even 
in  this  respect  England  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  advanced.  Nowhere  do  the  masses  get  bet- 
ter music,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  nowhere 
are  the  masses  more  enlightened  with  respect  to 
music.  At  Blr.  Hullah's  concerts,  where  the 
prices  of  admission  are  one  and  two  shillings,  only 
the  highest  class  of  works  is  performed,  such  as 
the  "Requiem"  of  Mozart,  the  "Choral  Sym- 
phony" of  Beethoven,  and  Handel's  Oratorios; 
and  these  great  works  are  performed  with  the 
greatest  taste  and  exactness.  In  the  programme 
of  a  concert  given  at  Canterbury,  where  the 
prices  were  the  same,  we  find  the  names  of  Han- 
del, Haydn  and  Mozart.  In  what  other  country 
in  the  world  can  shillings  purchase  such  exquisite 
delicacies  ?  In  France,  as  in  Gennany,  the  hap- 
piness of  listening  to  a  symphony  is  a  sort  of  pri- 
vilege reserved  exclusively  for  the  rich.  The 
history  of  the  art  must  assign  to  England  the 


honor  and  the  merit  of  having  brought  that  noble 
and  beneficent  pleasure  within  reach  of  the  poor. 
And  here  let  us  do  honor  to  a  modest,  but  really 
useful  man,  Mr.  HuUah.  Music  is  not  only  a 
pleasure,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  kinds 
of  nourishment  for  the  mind.  Consult  the  crimi- 
nal statistics,  and  it  is  extraordinary  how  small  a 
number  of  musicians  are  to  be  found  there.  Of 
all  the  professions,  it  is  incontestably  this  which 
furnishes  the  smallest  number  of  'recruits  to  the 
prisons  and  the  hulks,  and  the  smallest  number 
of  victims  to  the  scaffold.  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, which  renders  good  music  more  attainable 
to  those  who  are  destitute  of  wealth,  is  a  real 
moral  service  to  society,  and  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hullah  in  this  direction  deserve  the  greatest 
respect. 

But  what  we  have  said  proves  not  only  the 
good  direction  given  to  music,  but  also  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people.  These  chefs  d'ceuvre,  requir- 
ing a  numerous  and  able  orchestra,  necessitate 
great  expenses ;  and  therefore  the  speculator  who 
ri.sks  his  money  upon  such  undertakings  must 
have  certain  confidence  in  the  taste  and  spirit  of 
the  million. 

By  dint  of  searching  among  the  remotest  ul- 
lages of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  a  man  may 
be  found  who  does  not  know  the  name  of  Mozart; 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  meet 
in  the  Pontine  Marshes  with  a  goatherd  who 
never  heard  of  Rossini ;  but  the  Englishman  does 
not  exist  who  is  not  famihar  with  the  name  of 
Handel.  The  admiration  felt  here  for  him  is 
really  universal ;  his  name  has  certainly  pene- 
trated deeper  into  the  population  than  those  of 
his  rivals  in  their  own  countries.  Far  more  Eng- 
lish have  heard  the  "Messiah"  than  Germans 
the  Don  Juan  or  the  S}'m23hony  in  D,  or  Italians 
II  Barhiere. 

France  is  very  far  indeed  from  having  made 
equal  progress.  Classical  music  is  there  con- 
fined to  a  very  restricted  circle  ;  and  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  are  forgotten,  or  at  least 
neglected,  with  the  exception  of  the  symphonies 
and  such  music  as  may  be  connected  with  thea- 
tres. Since  the  death  of  the  austere  Baillot,  there 
have  been  none  of  those  instrumental  quatuors 
and  quintets,  which  form  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  branches  of  the  art.  An  amateur 
has  given,  in  a  too  short  series  of  concerts,  some 
music  of  Palestrina,  Orlando  Lassus,  Pergolese, 
AUegri,  etc. ;  but  this  laudable  experiment  did 
not  spread  beyond  the  waUs  of  a  private  house. 
As  for  oratorios,  nothing  but  the  "  Creation  "  has 
been  heard  since  the  Directory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "Judas  Maccabasus"  and  the  "  Messiah," 
feebly  executed  a  few  times  before  an  audience 
of  sulascribers  by  a  society  of  amateurs.  France, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is,  in  this  respect,  unworthy 
of  hei-self ;  she  has  done  notliing  to  emulate  the 
annual  festivals  of  Germany  and  England,  where 
imposing  choral  and  instrumental  masses  are  used 
to  render  fitly  the  epic  poems  of  music  ;  and  let 
us  add,  that  in  England  they  are  executed  in  the 
highest  style  of  excellence.  The  choruses,  con- 
sisting of  from  three  to  four  hundred  voices,  are 
good,  when  they  are  well  conducted ;  the  orches- 
tras are  powerful ;  and  for  the  solo  parts  they 
have  Mesdames  Clara  Novello,  Lockey,  and 
Dolby,  and  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves  and  Lockey,  all 
genuine  artists,  and  all  natives  of  England.  Ever 
since  the  now  remote  era  in  which  the  admirable 
Garcia  and  Pelligrini,  Mesdames  Pasta  and  Piesa- 
roni  flourished,  I  have  heard  all  the  singers  who 
have  been  celebrated ;  and,  without  asserting  that 
Mme.  Clara  Novello  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  are 
equal  to  the  most  illustrious  of  these,  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  that  they  are  only  second  to  them. 
Neither  do  I  hesitate  to  state  that  whoever  has 
not  yet  heard  an  oratorio  executed  in  Loudon,  or 
at  one  of  the  provincial  festivals,  has  not  tasted 
the  full  amount  of  delight  which  music  is  able  to 
give  him. 

Thus,  then,  it  seems  that  the  bad  reputation 
which  England  has  on  the  Continent  asa  musical 
nation,  arises  from  a  prejudice  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  these  few  words  irill  do  something  toward 
dissipating  it — not  because  I  have  the  vanity  to 
suppose  that  my  voice  is  powerful,  nor  because  I 
have  stated  anything  particularly  new,  but  be- 
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cause  I  liave  sttrted  material  and  undoubted  facts. 
Nor  have  I  done  this  to  flatter  England  (for  I 
have  lost  any  such  desire),  but  simply  to  record 
the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  entertain  some 
prejudices  with  respect  to  the  French.  Out  of 
contempt  for  French  music,  none  of  the  charm- 
ing works  of  Jlonsigny,  Catel,  Gretry,  Daleyrac, 
Mehul,  Boieldieu,  or  Berton,  has  appeared  upon 
an  English  stage  for  nearly  a  century.  M.  Hal- 
evy's  Juive  has  indeed  been  given,  but  without 
(what  is  generally  considered  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance in  an  opera)  the  music  !  Richard  Cmur 
de  Lion,  when  translated,  could  win  no  admirei's. 
Burney  himself,  in  spite  of  his  excellent  taste  and 
his  fine  judgment,  has  not  escaped  that  patriotic 
prejudice.  His  enthusiasm  for  Gluck  is  very 
moderate,  because  his  genius  was  "  Frenchified." 
"  Gluck's  music  is  so  truly  dramatic,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  airs  and  scenes  which  have  the  greatest 
effect  upon  the  stage  are  cold  and  rude  in  a  con- 
cert(!).  The  situation,  context,  and  interest  gra- 
dually excited  in  an  audience,  gave  them  force 
and  energy."  He  reproaches  Piccini  and  Sac- 
chini  with  having  had  "  a  complaisance  for  the 
ancient  musical  taste  of  France "  in  their  operas 
for  our  stage.  To  his  eyes,  Gretry  himself,  "  who 
brought  with  him  to  Paris  all  the  taste  of  Italy, 
in  compliance  with  the  French  language,  has 
been  frequently  obliged  to  naqrifice  it,  in  order  to 
please  his  judges,  and  he  has,  at  least,  improved 
our  taste  as  much  as  we  have  corrupled  his."  (p. 
624.)  After  which,  he  adds  in  the  most  serious 
manner :  "  If  good  music  and  performance  are 
ever  heartily  felt  in  France,  it  must  be  progres- 
sively ;  a  totally  different  style  of  singing  must 
be  adopted ;  otherwise  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
greatest  composers,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
best  lyric  poets  in  the  universe,  to  attempt  the 
reformation."  Burney  did  not  perceive  that  all 
his  criticisms  against  the  French  school  actually 
prove  the  individuality  of  that  school ;  that  it  has 
a  style,  which  must  be  something  after  all,  if  "  in 
spite  of  the  language,"  that  style  has  produced 
Gluck's  Armide,  Piccini's  Dldon,  Sacchini's 
CEdipe  a  Colonne,  Salieri's  Tarare,  Spontini's 
La  Vestale,  Rossini's  Guillaume  Tell,  Monsiguy's 
Le  De'serteur,  Champein's  La  Melomanie,  Gretry's 
Zemire  et  Azor,  Lesueur's  La  Caverne,  Catel's 
L'Auherge  de  Bacjneres,  Steibelt's  Romeo  et  Juli- 
ette, Nicolo's  Cendrillon,  Cherubini's  Les  Deux 
Journe'es,  Mehul's  Joseph,  Berton's  Montana  et 
Stephani,  Daleyrac's  Maison  a  Vendre,  Delia 
Maria's  Ze  Prisonnier,  Devienne's  Les  Visitan- 
dines,  Boieldieu's  Mo.  Tante  Aurore,  Meyerbeer's 
Robert  le  Diable,  Herold's  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs, 
Halevy's  La  Juive — in  fact,  all  the  old  repertoire 
of  the  French  Opera  Comique,  in  which  Mehul 
shines  conspicuous,  with  his  style  so  vigorous,  so 
strong,  so  eminently  French.  The  best  judges 
declare  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  music  of 
Rameau  is  a  creation,  that  that  of  Philidor,  the 
author  of  Le  Sorcier  and  the  Marechal,  is  remark- 
able for  the  novelty  of  its  forms,  and  the)'  speak 
of  Gossec  as  a  composer  of  the  first  order.  Is  it 
not  also  to  the  French  school  that  the  following 
singers  belong  ?  Carat,  Martin,  Lais,  the  Nour- 
rits,  (father  and  son,)  Mme.  Branchu,  Mme. 
Rigaut,  Mme.  Damoreau,  M.  del  Sarte,  M.  Pon- 
chard,  and,  finally,  the  greatest  of  all  modern 
singers,  M.  Duprez. 

Since  I  have  adventured  upon  this  ground,  let 
it  be  added  that  France  has  not  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion in  musical  history  only  to-day.  From  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth, 
the  French  and  the  Flemish  were  the  sole  culti- 
vators of  that  divine  art.  At  that  time  Italy  pro- 
duced nothing,  and  only  performed  the  works  of 
the  composers  of  France  and  Flanders.  In  the 
catalogue  of  Petrucci,  the  inventor  of  music  print- 
ing, (at  Venice,  1502,)  notliing  but  French  and 
Flemish  masses  are  to  be  found.  It  is  also  a 
French  composer,  Claude  Goudimel,  who  had  the 
honor  of  being  Palestrina's  master.  The  Pope's 
chapels  were  at  that  time  served  only  by  French 
and  Flemish  singers.  The  old  French  school 
began  to  decline  under  Henri  Quatre,  and  ex- 
pired in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  because  Riche- 
lieu was  not  fond  of  music  ;  but  it  flourished  anew 
after  Louis  XIV.  attained  hia  majority,  and  the 


Opera  Fran(;aise  wasfounded  in  1761.  Although 
this  was  inspired  at  first  by  Italian  taste,  it  quickly 
assumed  its  own  colors,  and  we  have  already  seen 
what  it  produced.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Gluck  and  tlie  Italians  who  have  written  for 
the  French,  have  written  in  the  French  style. 
Rossini  himself,  in  spite  of  his  characteristic  indi- 
viduality, has  not  escaped  that  powerful  influence. 
No  one  will  say  that  the  wonderful  author  of  II 
Barhiere  and  the  profound  author  of  Guillaume 
Tell  are  not  two  diflTerent  kinds  of  genius  in  the 
same  man,  Choron,  in  spite  of  his  Italiomania, 
confesses  that  LuUy,  the  creator  of  the  French 
opera,  formed  a  style  for  himself — "  composed  as 
much  French  as  Italian  melody."  But  even  this 
opinion  reflected  some  of  his  prejudices ;  for  Lully 
was  brought  to  France  in  1647,  when  only  four- 
teen years  old,  and  his  style  is  thoroughly  French. 
But  this  would  carry  the  discussion  to  too  great  a 
length  for  my  present  purpose,  and  therefore  I 
will  here  conclude;  hoping,  for  the  future,  that 
the  two  countries  will  henceforth  render  each 
other  more  justice  in  matters  appertaining  to 
music. 


Parisian  Gossip. 

September  17,  1857. 

That  solemn  event,  the  opening  of  the  Italian 
opera  season,  which,  beyond  anything  else  in 
which  people  are  slightly  interested,  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  text  for  waste  talk  and  newspaper 
writing  in  the  capitals  of  all  civilized  communities, 
takes  place  in  this  town  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  next  October.  Mario,  Grisi, 
Alboni,  StefFanone  and  other  celebrities  in  E  and 
I,  the  high  priests  and  priestesses  of  the  dilettanti 
idolatry,  are  paraded  in  large  capitals  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  in  the  place  Ventadour. 
Mario  receives  15,000  francs  per  month;  the 
season  is  to  last  seven  mouths ;  that  is  one  hundred 
and  five  thousand  francs,  or  S21,000,  for  uttering 
his  notes  some  sixty  nights.  Then  to  cap  the 
climax,  Lablache,  whom  I  interred  in  a  former 
letter,  forbidden  by  his  physicians  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  just  now  seek- 
ing health  from  the  soft  Italian  air — Lablache  the 
Great,  whose  death  one  would  say  must  leave  a 
hole  in  the  world,  may  possibly  be  able  to  sing 
three  or  four  times.  And  it  is  also  rumored,  a 
new  composition  by  Rossini,  which,  if  anything,  is 
probably  a  revision  of  one  of  his  several  earlier 
operas,  never  performed  at  Paris,  and  scarcely 
known  to  the  present  opera-going  world,  is  to  be 
brought  out.  The  following  little  morsel  of 
statistics  may  be  relished : — The  composers  whose 
music  has  been  oftenest  performed  at  the  Italiens 
since  1849  are  Rossini,  whose  difi'erent  works  have 
been  played  there  237  times,  Verdi's  141,  Doni- 
zetti's 132,  and  Bellini's  107  times.  Meyerbeer 
surpasses  them  at  the  French  Opera  with  306 
performances  of  his  Huguenots  and  216  of  his 
Prophete. 

Tills  composer's  annually-heralded  Africaine  is 
announced,  as  it  has  been  any  time  the  last  three 
years,  to  be  brought  out  next  season.  It  is  said 
that  he  has  recently  really  sold  the  MSS.  to  the 
Grand  Opera.  The  cause  of  its  delay  to  appear 
before  the  public  is  supposed  to  be  the  want  of 
that  rarest  gift  of  God  to  man,  a  sound  tenor  voice 
of  sufficient  pulmonic  powers.  A  tenor,  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  modern  opera,  is  as  rare 
a  phenomenon  as  a  comet  or  a  good  country 
tavern.  And  when  one  is  vouchsafed  to  our  ears, 
he  can  rarely  "  save  his  chest,"  in  his  nightly  five 
hours'  struggle  against  the  waves  of  harmony 
surging  over  nim  from  the  oi'chestra,  for  more  than 
five  or  six  years.  If  he  comes  to  something  nearer 
deification  than  other  mortals,  and  gets  higher 
wages  for  his  service  than  poets,  statesmen  or 
saints,  he  gains  his  fortune  and  short-lived  glories 
at  a  complete  sacrifice  of  himself  as  tenor,  and 
deserves  much  indulgence  for  his  arrogance  of 
capitals  and  salary.  "  The  tenor,"  as  Mery  wittily 
says,  "  is  the  modern  Pan.  Under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  music  of  the  day  has  placed 
the  tenor,  his  exacting  demands  seem  to  me  quite 
just.  We  do  not  go  now-a-days  to  the  circus  to 
see  a  glacHator  fight  with  a  tiger,  but  to  applaud  a 
tenor  struggling  with  a  note  raised  a  thousand  feet 


above  a  human  throat.  The  tenor  is  the  gladiator, 
the  note  is  the  tiger.  After  five  years  passed  in 
the  circus,  the  gladiator — the  tenor  I  mean — 
utters  his  last  cry,  and  dies  a  martyr;  he  is  killed 
by  the  orchestra,  the  composer  and  the  public ; 
and  the  Attorney-General  does  not  recognize  it  as 
his  duty  to  interfere  and  prosecute  the  guilty. 
Whj',  then,  quarrel  with  a  tenor,  that  rara  avis, 
if,  knowing  the  brevity  of  his  life,  he  puts  forth  all 
his  eflbrts  to  acquire  a  fortune  in  five  years,  so  as 
to  live  honorably  as  a  silent  citizen  when  he  is 
dead  as  a  singer  ?" 

IMeanwhile,  Auber's  Cheval  de  Bronze,  which 
was  written  and  performed  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  as  a  comic  opera,  is  in  rehearsal  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  the  dialogue  changed  into  recita- 
tive, and  new  music  added.  A  similar  operation 
was  successfully  performed  on  Fra  Diavolo,  with 
an  Italian  libretto,  in  London  last  year. 

Meyerbeer  has  also  completed  a  comic  opera, 
which  cannot  be  represented  at  present,  owing  to 
an  agreement  he  made  some  time  ago  with  Scribe, 
the  distinguished  dramatist  and  librettist,  that  he 
would  have  no  work  peribrmed  at  Paris  until  after 
the  appearance  of  the  above  and  frequently  before 
mentioned  Africaine.  And  M.  Scribe  holds  him 
to  his  bargain,  with  all  the  more  tenacity  that  he 
has  recently  had  a  law-suit  with  the  manager  of 
the  Opera  Comique,  to  force  the  latter  to  put  on 
the  stage  a  posthumous  work  of  Adam,  for  which 
Scribe  -vvrote  the  words.  The  Court  has  decided 
that  Adam's  notes  and  Scribe's  words,  must  be 
rehearsed  and  said  and  sung,  or  else  Manager 
Perrin  must  pay  heavy  damages,  although  Mana- 
ger declares  the  public  won't  hear  them,  and  adds 
that  the  public  will  show  their  taste  by  their 
refusal.  There  is  no  class  of  men  in  Paris  who 
give  more  occupation  to  lawyers  and  courts  of 
justice  than  theatre  managers,  dramatic  authors 
and  actors. 

Speaking  of  tenors  and  the  honors  that  do  befall 
them.  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  has  lately 
made  Antonio  Poggi  and  Domenico  Donizelli, 
tenors,  both  on  the  Italian  theatres,  knights  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Sylvester ;  and  yet  these  Europeans 
laugh  over  the  inaptness  of  honorary  demonstra- 
tions in  favor  of  sweet  singers  by  New  York 
firemen ! 

Rachel  is  going  to  pass  the  early  autumn  and 
winter  at  Cannes,  already  celebrated  for  its  mild 
climate,  olives  and  anchovies,  the  landing  of 
Napoleon  on  arriving  from  Elba,  and  for  having 
an  estate  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  neighborhood. 

Ristori  has  gone  to  Spain,  where  she  has  an 
engagement  for  two  months,  at  Madrid  and 
Barcelona. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Henri  Vieuxtemps  in  1843. 

(From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  and  Patriot,  Dec.  22, 1843.) 

The  arrival  of  this  young  artist,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  musical  event,  which  has  yet  occurred  for 
Bostonians,  (always  excepting  those  associated 
efforts  which,  persevering  in  an  humble  way  with 
such  means  as  we  had,  have  partly  succeeded  in 
domesticating  among  us  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
and  Handel's  "  Messiah.")  Solo-playing  vn-tuosos, 
with  their  marvellous  feats  of  dexterity,  have  too 
often  raised  here  an  excitement,  which  their  no 
less  marvellous  vanity  and  superficiality  have  since 
made  us  blush  for.  They  used  the  divine  art  to 
attract  attention  to  themselves.  The  music  was 
made  subordinate  to  their  performing  of  it.  Hon- 
orable exceptions  to  this,  like  Knoop  the  violon- 
cellist, have  had  to  play  to  bare  walls.  It  is  a 
sacred  duty,  then,  to  record  a  calm  and  earnest 
word  of  deep-felt  acknowledgment,  when,  amid 
all  these  dazzling  "lights  that  do  mislead,"  the 
genuine  artist  comes,  modest,  demanding  nothing, 
and  therefore  possessing  all.  Or  perhaps  the  true 
reception  of  the  artist  now  were  sacred  silence, 
leaving  words  to  those  who,  more  easily  than 
deeply  moved,  multiply  them  on  every  occasion, 
— had  we  only  faith  enough  to  refrain  from 
speaking  and  trust  that  he  has  his  reward  without 
our  spoken  thanks.  The  concert  of  the  great 
violinist  on  Tuesday  night,  before  a  not  crowded 
audience,  called  forth  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed  here  before  ; — and  such 
an  enthusiasm  as  the  chastest  worshipper  of  what 
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is  truly  Art  in  music  could  indulge  without  shame 
at  the  thought  that  Beethoven  and  Handel  might 
see  what  he  was  doing.  We  did  not  feel  that 
Music  was  insulted  by  this  involuntary  homage  to 
a  performer.  Our  pleasure  in  listening  to  him 
was  akin  to  that  deep,  still,  soul-occupying  pleasure 
which  we  have  when  we  muse  upon  a  great 
musical  composition,  a  great  poem,  or  the  face  of 
nature ;  it  is  one  of  tliose  pleasures  which  is  stored 
up  in  our  hearts  forever;  something  more  than 
the  charm  of  surprise ;  there  seemed  nothing- 
strange  about  it,  it  was  so  perfect;  the  means 
employed,  the  skill  seemed  nothing,  but  the  effect 
upon  the  mind  who  can  express  or  forget  ?  It  is 
so  with  all  true  works  of  genius,  with  all  that  is 
properly  Art.  The  artist  and  his  instrument  and 
his  skill  retreat  behind  his  own  divine  creation. 
It  is  the  first  time  we  have  clearly  felt  all  this  of 
the  great  performers  who  have  visited  us.  This 
time,  thank  Heaven,  it  was  beyond  a  doubt. 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Vieuxtemps's  playing 
we  cannot,  and  we  need  not  speak.  Indeed  there 
seemed  to  be  so  little  peculiarity — was  not  that 
the  very  virtue  of  it  ?  Such  tones  too  must  be 
heard ;  they  defy  description ; — so  pure  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  intervention  of  strings,  no  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  bow  and  hand  that  wooed  them 
forth.  Yet  it  was  not  a  merely  sweet  and 
characterless  tone ;  it  came  out  as  nervous  and  as 
sti'ong,  as  it  was  sweet  and  willing.  We  felt  more 
than  ever  that  we  had  heard  the  violin.  He  did 
not  seem,  like  so  many  who  polish  their  tones 
away  to  nothing,  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  violin 
sound,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  the  nature  of  the 
beast.  There  are  those  who  prefer  the  sugary 
softness  of  a  flute  or  flageolet;  these  tones  had 
parted  with  none  of  their  manlin(5ss,  their  sharp 
and  racy  violin ily ; — while  at  times  they  could  be 
as  glossy  and  limpid  as  water  itself 

Vieuxtemps's  compositions,  too,  have  ideas  in 
them ;  they  are  not  empty  variations  of  mere 
finger- work.  This  agrees  with  what  we  said  before 
of  his  artist-like  subordination  of  his  own  person- 
aUty  to  the  musical  spell  which  he  weaves  around 
both  us  and  him.  He  does  not  thrust  himself 
between  his  music  and  the  hearer.  His  perfectly 
modest  and  unstudied,  slightly  awkward  bearing, 
his  fine  ingenuous  countenance,  the  deep  sensi- 
bility of  face,  form  and  manner,  controlled  by  the 
ideal  music  brooding  over  him,  not  by  any  tact  or 
calculation  of  his,  were  fldl  assurance  to  every 
one  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  tricke,ry  here. 
Here  was  a  public  performer,  whom  the  public 
could  not  spoil.  So  young  too,  only  23  ;  and  yet 
so  self-possessed,  betrapng  no  wandering  glance 
of  the  superficial  aspirations  of  youth.  His  style 
is  the  most  chaste  we  ever  heard.  Xhe  playing 
was  so  perfect  that  it  seemed  not  wonderful 
Every  piece  was  classic  in  its  character; — and 
only  at  the  end,  when  insatiable  encores  drew  him 
back  for  one  more  parting  strain,  did  he  sport  any 
of  those  \n\A  dexterities,  which  are  the  fame  of 
Paganini  and  of  Ole  Bull.  Then  he  showed  how 
easdy_  such  things  maj'  be  done  by  one  who  can 
exercise  the  higher  and  less  dazzling  mastery, 
with  which  he  had  honored  us  all  the  "rest  of  the 
evening.  AVhy  has  he  not  drawn  the  greatest 
crowd  in  New  York  ?  Because,  from  his  youth, 
his  fame  is  not  yet  at  its  climax ;  because  he  does 
not  trumpet  his  coming  beforehand  and  travel  in 
state  with  two  secretaries :  because  he  does  not 
stoop  to  low  arts  of  managing  and  "preparing  the 
public"  as  it  is  called,  but"  means  to  owe  what 
welcome  he  gets  to  the  intrinsic  charm  of  his 
music  and  his  unsullied  fidelity  to  his  Art.       d. 


Mendelssohn  and  his  Critics. 

(From  the  LondoB  Musical  World,  Sept.  26.) 

We  have  inserted  elsewhere  two  articles  upon 
Mendelssohn — one  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hermann 
Zopff,  of  Berlin,  the  other  by  the  editor  of  Divighfs 
Journal  of  Music  (Boston).  The  first  professes 
to  be  a  general  view  of  Mendelssohn,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  musician ;  the  other  is  simply  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  his  "  Elijah."  We  are  much  mis- 
taken if  our  English  readers  do  not  at  once  ap- 
preciate the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  the  American 
writer,  and  as  quickly  see  through  the  shallow 
sophistry  of  the  I3erlin  "  philosopher." 


Dr.  Zopff's  rhapsody  (written  expressly  for 
Mr.  Dmght's  paper)  is  a  curious  example  of  what 
now  passes  current  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree — 
no  less  than  at  Weimar,  Leipzig,  and  other  in- 
fected towns — for  profound  criticism. 

You  may  examine  it  from  end  to  end,  and, 
with  wits  as  subtle  of  those  of  Hermogenes,  make 
nothing  out  of  it — at  least  nothing  that  induces 
any  better  understanding  of  Mendelssohn's  claims 
to  consideration  as  a  musical  composer.  Greater 
nonsense  was  never  uttered  than  the  sentence 
which  affirms  that  the  public  recognize  Mendels- 
sohn through  the  medium  of  the  "  Oriental  series 
of  tones,"  which  he  employs  in  all  his  writings ; 
or  than  that  in  which  the  Lohgesang  is  pronounced 
an  "  off'-set"  to  the  Ninth  Symphony;  or  than 
that  where  a  distinction  between  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  is  derived  from  the  supposed  par- 
tiality of  the  one  for  the  ascending  and  of  the 
other  for  the  descending  scale.  One  would  have 
thought  that  only  the  brain  of  a  Zukunft  critic 
could  have  given  birth  to  such  strange  chimeras 
as  these  and  twenty  more  to  be  found  in  the  same 
essay. 

It  would  be  waste  of  ink  to  argue  seriously 
with  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  ZopfiT,  who  belongs  to  a 
class  of  visionary  speculators  with  whom,  in  the 
present  dearth  of  inventive  genius,  Germany  is 
teeming.  These  gentlemen  have  a  theory  for 
everything ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  they  diff'er 
in  their  aesthetic  appreciations  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. On  one  point,  however,  they  are  all  of  a 
mind.  Mendelssohn  must  he  depreciated,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  patronize  him.  Thus 
he  is  caressed  and  patted  on  the  head,  while  the 
process  of  undermining  his  reputation  goes  on. 
All  sorts  of  fantastic  reasons  are  produced  to  ac- 
count for  his  defects.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  econo- 
mized his  musical  ideas,  or  lent  them  out  at 
usurious  interest.  He  was  a  pet  of  the  ladies,  and 
this  gave  a  half-dandified,  half-melancholy  air  to 
his  music ;  or  he  belonged  to  a  coterie  of  professors, 
and  hence  assumed  a  certain  tone  of  pedantry. 
He  was  a  passionate  devotee  of  Bach,  and  wrote 
Paulus,  with  the  "  chorals,"  in  imitation  of  that 
master.  Steeped  to  the  soul  in  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, he  slavishly  worked  at  a  parody  of  that 
colossus,  and  gave  the  world  a  sinfonia  cantata. 
What  resemblance  these  word-splitters  can  detect 
between  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  and 
the  Lohgesang  of  Mendelssohn  is  wholly  beyond 
conjecture.  Now  the  "Jew"  was  aimed  at  his 
accpiirements  as  a  contrapuntist  and  master  of 
fiigue,  the  greatest  since  Mozart ;  the  "  ladies' 
pet"  typifiecT  the  autnor  of  the  Lieder  ohne  Worte 
and  so  many  exquisite  little  songs ;  the  copyist  of 
Bach  and  Beethoven  meant  the  ardent  and  hon- 
est reverer  of  the  mighty  masters  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  So  that  the  virtues  of  the  man  and 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  artist  were  alike  tor- 
tured into  pretexts  for  arraigning  him. 

Not  to  advance  further  into  the  morass  of  so- 
phistry, it  is  as  well  to  lay  bare  the  origin  of  all 
this  deterioration  of  the  foremost  musician  of  his 
time,  and  the  last  of  the  race  of  giants.  Most  of 
our  "critics"  and  "philosophers"  began  life  as 
musicians  themselves  —  unsuccessfully.  They 
could  forgive  the  dead  Beethoven ;  but  not  the 
lining  Mendelssohn.  His  triumphs  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  England,  afflicted  them  with 
sleeplessness ;  and,  as  one  after  another  their  own 
attempts  at  composition  failed  to  interest  or  amaze 
the  public,  they  built  up  a  theory  to  prove  that 
abstract  music  had  ended  with  Beethoven,  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  Mendelssohn  should 
succeed  better  than  themselves.  Either  we  must 
go  back  to  Beethoven,  or  go  forward  with  Schu- 
mann, who  pointed  the  way  to  some  stage  of  art, 
the  nature  of  which  has  never  been  intelligibly 
described  by  any  of  these  illuminati.  AVhen 
Wagner  came  he  ignored  them  all,  and  boldly 
set  up  on  his  proper  account.  But  Wagner — to 
use  his  own  definition  of  Beethoven  at  a  certain 
epoch  in  that  great  man's  career — is  a  "  genial 
madman,"  just  as  amusing  as  the  pedants  of  the 
Zopff"  school  are  dull.  His  impudenee  is  as 
charming  as  his  egotism  is  stupendous,  while  his 
notorious  want  of  real  musical  knowledge  firr- 
nishes  hmi  with  a  wholesome  contempt  for  those 
who  just  know  enough  to  turn  critics,  and  con- 


struct theories  out  of  the  muddy  materials  that 
choke  up  the  stream  of  modern  German  thouo'ht. 
Wagner's  abuse  of  Mendelssohn  is  extremely 
diverting,  and  if  he  had  no  other  claim  to  con- 
sideration he  must  still  be  esteemed  as  the  phe- 
nomenon which  scared  away  the  Schumannites, 
and  reduced  poor  Robert  to  his  normal  insignifi- 
cance. The  men  of  the  future,  it  is  true,  instead 
of  liing  Log  have  gotten  King  Stork,  and  we 
wish  them  joy  of  the  exchange.  As  for  poor 
Franz  Liszt,  he  can  only  be  lliened  to  Sinbad 
the  Sailor,  at  that  crisis  of  Sinbad's  hfe  when  he 
was  compelled  to  carry  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
on  his  back.  Depend  upon  it  Wagner  won't  lose 
his  hold  until  the  Niehelungen  shall  have  swamped 
ahsolute  7nusic,  and  Germany  has  followed  at  the 
funeral  of  her  musical  reputation. 

A  passage  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Zopff  has  given 
us  real  pain.  We  allude  to  the  citation  from 
"  one  of  our  most  intelligent  critics,"  which  bears 
reference  to  Joseph  Joachim  and  the  violin  con- 
certo : — 

"  It  was  remarked  of  Joachim,  that  he  played 
the  concerto  with  disinclination — something  like 
displeasure  settled  on  his  features.  His  powerful 
genius  felt  constrained  within  the  narrow,  precise 
forms  of  the  conversazione  style,"  etc. 

Now  the  "powerful  genius"  of  Herr  Joachim 
being  "  constrained"  within  the  limits  of  an  in- 
telligence so  inferior  to  his  as  that  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  forced  to  be  thS  interpreter  of  such  mediocre 
music  as  the  violin  concerto,  is  a  pretty  pleasantry 
enough ;  but  it  behoves  one  who  owes  so  much 
as  Joseph  Joachim  to  the  deceased  master  to  ex- 
press publicly  his  disapproval  of  such  an  insinua- 
tion against  his  own  heart  and  judgment.  His 
friends  will  expect  this  of  him ;  and  if  he  allows 
the  opporsunity  to  pass,  we  in  England  at  least 
shall  be  compelled  to  infer  that  silence  implies 
consent. 


Chaotic  Khymes. — A  Mr.  Haydn  Wilson 
favors  the  readers  of  the  London  Musical  World 
with  the  following  extraordinary  version  of  what 
Haydn  intended  to  describe  in  the  introduction 
to  his  "  Creation." 

Haydn's  Repkesentation  of  Chaos. 
Before  this  master  set  down  to  compose 
The  music  to  his  work  "  The  Creation" 
Inspir'd,  he  let  not  his  calm  mind  repose 
Till  he  pray'd  to  God  for  inspiration. 
Impress'd  with  a  just  sense  of  his  subject 
To  carry  out,  a  task  laborious 
He  weigh'd  well  in  his  mind  its  great  object 
So  noble,  sublime,  and  so  glorious. 
Commenc'd  with  Chaos  so  far  fetch'd  in  thought 
With  full  band  parts  rang'd  numb'ring  twenty-three 
In  strains  with  slow  crude  combinations  fraught 
Describing  confusion,  not  yet  set  free. 
The  first  note  forte  played  in  unison 
Then  learned,  abstruse,  unresolved  chords, 
Conveying  ideas  by  comparison 
Suspensions,  harmonies  and  strong  discords. 
Amidst  this  mass  of  instrumental  sounds 
The  bassoon  strives  itself  to  extricate 
In  phrases  intervals  of  thirds  resounds 
Mists,  masses  trying  to  disintricate. 
The  basses,  tenors,  violins  succeed 
Each  other,  rising  softly  into  space 
The  clar'onet  next  from  abyss  gets  freed 
Some  order  promis'd  on  this  gloomy  face, 
Next  an  eruption  as  from  vaulted  cones 
Low  in  a  cavern  deep  in  the  dark  space 
A  crash,  convulsion  on  the  three  trombones 
With  transitions  which  seem  it  to  replace. 
Then  a  still  sound  like  muifl'd  thunder's  hum 
From  the  dark  space  around  so  gloomy  crude 
Made  by  a  soft  roll  on  the  kettle  drum. 
While  all  is  "  without  form  and  void  "  still  rude. 
When  order  strives  to  rise,  then  to  assume 
Describ'd  in  phrases,  transitions  resolv'd 
String'd  and  soft  wind  kind,  each  its  place  resume 
To  represent,  each  phrase  becomes  evolv'd. 
Then  strains  with  gravest  accents,  unity 
In  closer  form, — presum'd  hypothesis  ; 
When  God  from  heav'n  descends  in  Trinity, 
Performs  the  record  in  book  Genesis. 

From  the  literary  works  of  Haydn  tVilsODjin  three  books. 
September  2ith,  1S57. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  editor  of  the  World 
is  impatient  to  procure  a  copy  of  Mr.  Haydn 
Wilson's  hterary  works. 
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M,  JuUien  in  trouble— His  Speech. 

The  Royal  Surrey  Gardens,  London,  where 
Jullien  has  been  enthroned  all  summer  at  the  head 
of  his  great  orchestra,  are  closed,  the  company 
having  become  bankrupt.  Jullien  loses  £2,000 
by  his  shares,  amd  all  his  salary.  One  can  fancy 
the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  conductor  at  an 
indignation  meeting  of  the  shareholders.  His 
speech  is  thus  reported. 

M.  Jullien,  in  a  very  excited  manner,  addressed 
the  meeting  at  some  length,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  said  that  Mr.  Beale,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  directors  retired  in 
disgust,  as  he  would  liave  nothing  more  to  do  wth 
the  concern.  Mr.  Chappell  has  lately  done  the 
same.  Those  of  the  committee  who  remained — 
viz.,  Mr.  Coppock,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Barnes 
— he  saw  it  was  their  intention  to  break  up  the 
affair  as  soon  as  possible ;  they  wanted  to  be  rid 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  their  object  was  to 
sell  these  gardens  for  £14,000,  which  were  offered 
to  him  (M.  Jullien)  tor  £12,000,  and  then  for 
£10,000.  The  building  upon  the  grounds  had 
been  put  on  at  the  expense  of  the  shareholders ; 
it  was  then  mortgaged,  and  was  now  to  be  sold  for 
nothing.  He  had  been  at  every  meeting  of  the 
committee,  and  such  was  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
acting any  business,  that  if  he  wanted  to  put  a 
nail  up  in  the  gardens,  they  said,  "  Wait  till  the 
committee  meets,  and  you  will  get  authority  to  do 
it."  They  were  often  very  much  divided,  and 
there  was  no  executive  power  among  them  to 
execute  what  was  decided.  The  committee  did 
in  these  gardens  what  was  done  in  the  beginning 
at  Sebastopol — there  were  too  many  generals. 
What  he  wanted  was  some  executive  power — 
even  iu  the  American  Republic  they  have  a 
President  to  sign  what  is  wanted.  "Mr.  Coppock 
had,"  said  M.  Jullien,  "  so  much  power  in  the 
committee,  that  the  others  were  sitting  round  him 
like  mouses  (A  laugh)  and  trembling;  they  never 
decided  anything ;  and  he  says,  '  I  vote  for  that,' 
'  I  vote  for  that,'  and  it  is  done.  Some  day  1  give 
some  objections,  but  no  use,  and  then  I  say,  '  You 
don't  understand  public  amusements — I  could 
better  trust  you  to  make  members  of  Parliament 
than  for  amusements.'  There  was  the  same  system 
of  opposition  to  everything  I  proposed.  I  show 
you  how  I  made  the  orchestra  pay.  Mr.  Lumley 
pays  £350  for  my  orchestra,  but  I  never  paid 
before  more  than  £250  or  £270  in  the  season. 
Mr.  Gye  was  spending  £400  and  £500  for  an 
orchestra,  and  was  making  money  fast  when  I  was 
with  him.  The  conclusion,  I  have  to  say,  is  that 
Mr.  Beale  retired,  as  he  saw  it  was  impossible  to 
go  on.  Mr.  Chappell  had  some  more  patience, 
and  I  should  have  retired  too  if  I  had  not  given 
£2,000  by  my  salary,  and  £400  by  a  cheque  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  Since  these  gardens  were 
open  I  never  received  anything  for  my  salary, 
although  my  nominal  salary  was  very  great.  But 
I  was  working  very  hard.  The  only  part  they 
accept  of  my  proposition  was  the  musical  festival. 
I  came  back  to  my  home  satisfied  that  day,  and 
say,  '  They  begin  to  take  my  advice.'  I  said  the 
expenses  will  not  be  more  than  £1,200,  and  they 
will  take  £3,000  or  £4,000.  I  engaged  all  the 
artists  and  everybody  for  this  festival,  and  I  asked 
the  committee  to  vote  me  £1,200,  and  I  never 
passed  that  sum.  The  receipts  came  to  a  little 
more  than  I  said — £3,400  (Cheers),  and  left  a 
clear  profit  to  the  company  of  £1,000.  The 
receipts  were  taken  away  every  night,  and  the 
artists  who  made  the  money  come  were  not  paid 
(A  laugh).  All  the  money  disappeared.  I  lose 
£2,000  by  my  shares,  and  £2,000  for  my  salary, 
a  great  deal  of  which  I  paid  for  repairs  and 
fittmgs,  and  money  which  I  advanced  to  the 
artists,  and  1  took  a  house  in  the  neighborhood, 
that  I  might  be  near.  All  these  things  cost  me  a 
loss  of  £6,000  altogether  and  twelve  months  hard 
work,  for  I  never  work  so  hard  in  my  life.  If  the 
place  is  not  shut,  it  is  because  Mr.  Beale  and  Mr. 
Chappell  have  come  forward  to  help  me.  This 
year  the  directors  have  only  paid  me  a  £500  bill, 
which  was  dishonored,  and  a  cheque  for  £250, 
which  was  uishonored  too  (Shame).    I  put  up  all 


the  counters  for  the  supply  of  iced  champagne, 
and  the  second  row  of  chandeliers,  as  the  musicians 
could  not  see  to  read  their  parts,  and  when  I  told 
the  directors  they  hac]  no  light,  they  said,  '  If  you 
want  more  light  put  it  up  yourself  (A  laugh). 
As  to  the  gardens,  if  10,000  people  were  to  go  in 
every  night,  they  would  not  pay  under  such 
management.  I  have  seen  2,000  people  myself 
go  in  without  paying,  and  there  was  no  check  upon 
the  money  received  (Cries  of  "  shame,  shame"). 

Juiti|Itt'»  Joupal  0|  ^mt, 
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M.  Vieuxtemps  and  the  Art  of  the  Violin. 

Our  readers  just  at  this  time  will  be  interested 
to  read  what  one  of  the  most  eminent  musical 
writers  and  critics  of  Paris  has  to  say  of  the  re- 
markable violinist  who  now,  after  an  interval  of 
fourteen  years,  makes  his  second  visit  to  America. 
We  translate  from  La  Ilusique  Avcienne  et  Mod- 
erne,  being  a  second  collection  of  miscellaneous 
papers  of  musical  literature  and  criticism,  by  P. 
ScUDO,  (Paris,  1854.) 

'■  The  art  of  plajang  the  violin  is  contemporary 
with  the  art  of  singing,  and  has  shared  all  its 
vicissitudes.  The  great  violinists  have  been 
almost  all  of  the  same  country  which  has  pro- 
duced the  great  singers,  that  is  to  say,  Italy,  the 
cradle  of  vocal  melody.  With  Corelli  commences 
the  chain  of  famous  violinists  which  extends  to 
Paganini,  and  of  which  Geminiani,  Locatelli, 
Vivaldi,  Tartini,  Nardini,  Pugnani  and  Viotti 
are  so  many  marvellous  links.  The  French 
school  connects  directly  with  the  Italian  school 
by  Somis,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  by  his 
nephew  Chabran,  above  all  by  Leclair,  who  had 
studied  with  Somis,  and  successively  by  celebrated 
virtuosos  who  came  to  settle  down  in  Paris,  and 
of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Viotti,  the  last 
representative  of  the  fine  Italian  school.  The 
history  of  the  art  of  violin  playing  may  be  divided 
into  three  grand  epochs,  each  marked  by  a 
celebrated  artist  who  expresses  its  character.  '  The 
first  epoch  commences  with  Corelli  and  extends  to 
Tartini;  the  second  extends  from  Tartini  to 
Viotti ;  and  the  third  from  Viotti  to  Paganini. 
Corelli,  Tartini,  Viotti  and  Paganini: — -here  we 
have  four  violinists  of  the  first  order,  in  whose 
style  and  compositions  is  summed  up  nearly  the 
whole  history  of  the  violin  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  our  days.  Each  of  these  epochs  of  the 
art  of  playing  the  violin  corresponds  to  an  evolu- 
tion of  vocal  music  and  of  what  is  the  most 
complicated  form  of  it,  the  lyric  drama. 

"  Before  the  birth  of  lyric  drama,  and  until  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  violin, 
like  almost  all  the  other  instruments,  except  the 
organ,  had  neither  style  nor  music  proper  to  itself. 
It  followed  and  it  imitated  the  human  voice,  and 
never  passed  beyond  its  compass.  Corelli  eman- 
cipated the  violin  from  this  servitude  by  compos- 
ing for  this  instrument  his  charming  Sonatas,  in 
which  we  find  the  style  and  delicacies  of  the  vocal 
music  of  that  period.  Tartini,  who  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  great  harmonist  for  his  time,  made 
great  progress  in  the  art  of  the  violin.  He  in- 
creased its  difficulties,  and  applied  himself  par- 
ticularly to  developing  the  power  and  delicacy 
of  the  bow,  on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise,  which 
is  still  the  best  thing  we  possess  upon  this  inter- 
I  esting  part  of  mechanism.     In  the  hands  of  Tar- 


tini and  his  numerous  pupils,  the  violin  acquired 
a  power  of  sonority,  a  richness  of  melodic  and 
harmonic  combinations,  and  a  propriety  of  style, 
which  it  had  not  before  this  master.  Still  follow- 
ing the  traces  of  vocal  music,  of  which  ho  must 
not  lose  sight  for  a  moment,  the  violinist  of  the 
Tartini  school  multiplies  the  ingenious  traits,  the 
complicated  and  arduous  ornaments,  and  his  ima- 
gination, served  by  a  more  learned  mechanism, 
displays  a  marvellous  fecundity.  We  may  affirm, 
that  all  the  difliculties  of  the  art  of  playing  the 
violin  are  found  in  the  germ  in  the  music  of  Tar- 
tini. Pupil  of  Pugnani,  as  the  latter  had  been  of 
Tartini,  Viotti.  who  died  at  London,  March  10, 
1824,  at  the  age  of  71,  develops  in  his  admi- 
rable Concertos  aU  the  properties  of  the  violin,  of 
which  he  makes  an  instrument  of  the  first  order. 
It  is  no  longer  a  virtuoso  who  plays  the  violin  to 
make  all  the  world  admire  the  suppleness  of  his 
fingers ;  it  is  an  inspired  artist  who  transmits  the 
transports  of  his  soul  in  a  severe  and  touching  style. 
Viotti  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  violin  the 
place  which  Clementi  has  made  for  himself  in 
the  history  of  the  piano,  that  luminous  point  which 
is  perceived  in  all  the  directions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  which  seems  to  indicate  the  limit  of 
the  beautiful  and  true.  Genius  impetuous  and 
eccentric,  born  at  an  epoch  full  of  audacity  and 
of  vicissitudes,  Paganini  impresses  upon  the  art 
of  the  violin  the  boldness  and  powerful  singulari- 
ties of  his  imagination.  A  prodigious  virtuoso,  he 
plays  the  violin  like  a  juggler  who  fascinates  and 
lures  the  credulity  of  the  public.  It  is  a  ma- 
gician that  laughs,  that  weeps,  that  sings,  to  draw 
you  into  that  fatal  circle  where  he  accomplishes 
his  mysterious  incantations.  In  the  playing  as  in 
the  music  of  Paganini,  you  find  the  vigor,  the 
individualit}',  which  characterize  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

"M.  Vieuxtemps  was  born  at  Verviers,  in 
Belgium,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1820.  The 
son  of  an  old  soldier,  he  manifested  his  musical 
instinct  very  early.  From  the  age  of  four  years 
he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  good  professor, 
M.  Leleux,  who  developed  the  happy  dispositions 
of  his  pupil.  The  progress  of  the  young  Vieux- 
temps was  so  rapid,  that  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
he  was  taken  to  Brussels,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  De  Beriot.  Struck  by  the  rare 
talent  manifested  by  his  young  countryman,  De 
Beriot  gave  him  lessons  which  have  had  the  hap- 
piest influence  on  the  future  of  M.  Vieuxtemps. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1830,  M.  De  Beriot  led 
his  pupil  to  Paris,  where  he  was  heard'  in  a  con- 
cert given  at  the  hall  of  the  Rue  de  Clery. 
Vieuxtemps  there  produced  a  very  great  effect, 
and  from  that  time  his  reputation  has  done  noth- 
ing but  increase. 

"  One  of  the  quahties  which  is  first  of  all  re- 
marked in  the  talent  of  M.  Vieuxtemps,  is  the 
power  and  purity  of  the  sounds  he  draws  from 
his  instrument.  When  he  proudly  and  nobly 
places  the  bow  upon  the  string,  you  would  say 
that  it  was  a  whole  orchestra  directed  by  the  in- 
telligent hand  of  a  sovereign  artist.  One  loves 
especially  to  hear  him  disengage  the  deep  notes 
of  the  lower  register,  which  fill  the  ear  with  a 
sonority  full  of  charms.  No  hesitation  in  the  at- 
tack of  the  sound,  no  vexatious  grazing  of  the  bow 
upon  the  string  which  it  caresses,  even  when  the 
artist  ventures  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  sono- 
rous scale.  At  the  most,  one  may  reproach  M. 
Vieuxtemps  with  occasional  abuse  of  the  super- 
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acute  harmonics,  of  which  he  is  fond  of  surmounts 
ing  the  sterile  difficulties.  We  should  pardon  the 
virtuoso  these  temerities  of  mechanism  the  more 
■willingly,  if  they  had  better  motive  in  the  nature 
of  the  piece  where  they  are  produced,  if  they 
were  a  luxury  of  fancy  abandoning  itself  to  the 
hazards  of  improvisation ;  for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  greatest  lours  d'addresse  can 
only  find  excuse  in  the  idea  they  serve  to  mani- 
fest. M.  Vieuxtemps  has  made  a  patient  and 
victorious  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  violin  ; 
he  knows  all  its  resources,  all  its  inmost  secrets. 
His  bowing  is  full  of  vigor,  his  style  ample  and 
severe,  and  his  left  hand  accomplishes  the  most 
difficult  turns  without  betraj-ing  any  effort. 

"  It  is  plain  that  M.  Vieuxtemps  is  preoccupied 
with  a  lively  impression  of  Paganini,  whose 
characteristic  boldnesses  he  has  endeavored  to 
appropriate,  such  as  the  frequent  employment  of 
the  harmonic  sounds,  the  use  of  the  double  and 
the  triple  string,  simultaneous  action  of  the  bow 
with  pizzicato  effects,  produced  by  the  left  hand, 
and  then  those  grand  arpeggios  which  unite  the 
two  extremes  of  compass  in  so  brusque  a  manner, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  melodic  details  which 
enter  into  the  tissue  of  style,  like  those  minute 
ideal  flowers  which  are  sown  along  the  border  of 
a  precious  tissue.  All  that  M.  Vieuxtemps,  has 
not  been  able  to  snatch  from  the  Italian  artist,  is 
the  fluidity  of  genius ;  it  is  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  poesy  of  the  heart.  M.  Vieuxtemps 
lacks  a  little  sensibility,  a  little  of  that  profound 
sentiment  which  absorbs  the  vanity  of  the  virtuoso 
and  charms  the  deeply  moved  public  into  such 
forgetfulness  that  it  shall  seem  to  hear  a  poet  and 
not  an  admirable  violinist." 

This  article  is  dated  November  1851.  It  is 
followed  by  another  paper,  dated  February  1853, 
in  which  the  merits  of  Vieuxtemps  are  well  com- 
pared with  those  of  another  great  violinist  who 
has  given  concerts  in  this  country.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"  Vieuxtemps  and  Sivori. 
"  Two  celebrated  violinists,  MM.  Vieuxtemps 
and  Sivori,  are  just  now  in  Paris.  M.  Vieuxtemps, 
whose  merit  we  have  already  appreciated,  has 
given  two  concerts,  which  have  been  well  attended, 
since  which  he  has  been  heard  twice  at  the  Opera, 
where  he  has  produced  less  effect  than  in  the  salle 
Herz,  a  room  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  his 
talent,  which  is  more  energetic  than  tender.  In 
fact,  M.  Vieuxtemps,  who  is  unquestionably  a 
virtuoso  of  the  first  order,  possesses  the  rarest 
qualities  of  a  severe  violinist,  a  grandiose  style,  a 
powerful  sonority,  a  remarkable  exactness  and  a 
perfect  neatness  in  the  most  arduous  difficulties. 
The  stroke  of  his  bow  is  magistral ;  he  marches 
with  an  air  of  nobility  over  the  shudderint'  chord, 
■which  always  sings  and  never  cries.  The  eS"ects 
of  the  double  chord  accompanied  hy  pizzicato,  the 
most  acute  harmonic  sounds,  the  grand  arpes"ios 
which  embrace  simultaneously  two  or  three 
octaves,  in  short  all  the  artifices  of  mechanism 
seem  mere  play  under  this  artist's  fingers. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  prodigies  of  execution, 
one  regrets  not  to  find  in  M.  Vieuxtemps  a  sen- 
sibihty  more  expansive  and  more  penetrating,  an 
imagination  more  colored,  some  rays  of  that  divine 
spontaneity  which  is  the  sign  of  superior  vocations. 
The  compositions  of  M.  Vieuxtemps,  without 
attaining,  as  some  have  ventured  inconsiderately 
to  afiirm,  to  the  height  of  the  music  of  the  masters, 
are  nevertheless  remarkable  for  solid  qualities. 


The  Concerto  in  D  minor  which  he  has  played  at 
his  two  concerts,  contains  excellent  portions,  the 
Andante  religioso,  and  the  Scherzo ;  and  we  may 
say  that  in  M.  Vieuxtemps  the  composer  and  the 
•virtuoso  support  and  complete  each  other  in  a 
manner  quite  remarkable. 

"  M.  Si^voRi  is  an  Italian.  He  is  from  Genoa, 
from  the  same  city  which  gave  birth  to  Paganini, 
of  whom  he  is  a  pupil.  Thus,  of  all  the  ■viohnists 
who  have  rushed  upon  the  track  of  the  admira- 
ble ■virtuoso,  M.  Sivori  is  the  one  who  approaches 
nearest  to  his  model.  Fire,  impetuosity,  brio, 
passion,  an  exquisite  sensibility,  an  extraordinary 
bravura,  and  all  with  a  truth,  a  finish,  a  desinvol- 
ture  quite  incredible: — such  are  the  principal 
qualities  of  M.  Sivori's  talent.  He  sings,  he 
weeps,  he  laughs  on  his  violin  like  a  very  demon. 
One  should  hear  him  play  the  great  Concerto  in 
B  minor  of  his  master  Paganini.  What  charmi 
what  good  humor,  what  frank  and  naive  gaiety  ! 
There  is  something  of  the  poet  in  the  imagination 
of  M.  Sivori,  something  of  that  luminous  and 
childlike  estro  which  we  find  in  Ariosto  or  in  the 
fabbie  of  Gozzie.  M.  Sivori  is  a  born  violinist, 
and  he  plays  quite  as  well  the  music  of  Mozart 
and  of  Beethoven  as  that  of  the  Corellis,  the  Tar- 
tinis,  the  Viottis  and  the  Paganinis.  MM.  Vieux- 
temps and  Sivori  are  at  present  the  two  most 
able  and  most  celebrated  violinists  that  there  are 
in  Europe.  A  young  German,  by  the  name  of 
Joachim,  who  came  to  Paris  in  1849,  who  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  Leipzig,  and  who  now  resides 
at  the  court  of  Weimar,  will  not  be  slow  also  to 
launch  himself  on  that  career,  where  it  'will  be  no 
easy  thing  to  beat  him  and  dispute  with  him  the 
first  rank  to  which  his  ambition  aspires. 

"  Although  born  in  Belgium,  M.  Vieuxtemps  is 
a  violinist  of  the  French  school,  and  possesses  its 
most  salient  qualities,  while  M.  Sivori  could  not 
deny  Italy  for  his  mother,  who  has  nourished  him 
upon  her  fruitful  breast.  If  we  were  asked  to 
characterize  in  a  few  words  these  two  artists  and 
the  two  countries  which  they  represent,  we  should 
say  that  the  one  plays  the  violin  like  a  great 
professor  and  a  consummate  musician,  the  other 
like  a  spoiled  child  of  nature,  who  has  endowed 
him  with  the  most  precious  gifts.  Intrepid 
wrestlers,  both,  and  masters  of  their  instrument, 
they  each  employ  a  different  manner.  M. 
Vieuxtemps  never  lets  you  forget  that  he  plays 
the  violin,  that  the  wonders  of  mechanism  which 
he  accomplishes  under  your  eyes  are  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  have  cost  him  great  pains, 
whereas  M.  Sivori  has  the  air  of  being  ignorant 
that  he  holds  in  his  hands  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated instruments  that  exist,  and  he  sings  to 
you  like  Malibran,  or  like  a  fanciullo  : 

"  Che  piangendo  e  ridendo  pargoleggia." 


The  First  Concert. 

VIEUXTEMPS,  THALBERG  AND  LAGRANGE. 
We  have  had  a  concert.  We  hardly  dare  to 
call  it  the  first  concert  of  the  season.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  we  are  to  have  a  season.  This 
was  but  an  episode,  a  cheerful  one  indeed,  in  the 
unrelieved  "  suspension"  and  unmusical  agitato  of 
the  times.  For  one  evening  at  least,  for  a  few 
hundreds  of  people,  there  was  good  cheer  and 
solace  in  the  shabby-looking  little  temple  of  the 
Melodeon.  It  seems  in  sad  harmony  with  the 
pinching  times,  that  we  leave  our  splendid  halls 
and  go  back  to  the  naiTower,  homelier  haunts  of 
music    in   our   eai'lier  days   of  progress.      The 


Melodeon  is  small,  but  on  Wednesday  evening,  it 
was  not  crowded, — just  comfortably  filled.  It  is 
old,  and  bare  and  dilapidated ;  but  light,  and  srood 
company  gave  it  a  cosey,  pleasant  aspect  {air  we 
cannot  say,  for  it  is  shockingly  ill  ventilated)  and 
it  was  always  good  for  sound,  particularly  for  a 
concert  of  solo  pieces. 

Such  a  concert  was  that  of  Wednesday  evening; 
entirely  solos — -nothing  like  overture  or  orchestra, 
or  any  manner  of  concerted  music,  saving  one 
duet.  It  presented  us  three  artists,  virtuosos,  of 
world-wide  celebrity ;  three  unsurpassed  in  their 
respective  spheres.  It  is  the  talent  of  execution, 
the  perfection  of  bravura,  the  consummate  mastery 
of  an  organ,  whether  ■violin,  pianoforte  or  voice, 
which  alike  constitutes  the  distinction  of  Vieux- 
temps, of  Thalberg  and  of  Mme.  De  La- 
grange, and  hence  we  call  them  •virtuosos.  For 
the  only  foil  to  this  ti-iple  lustre  we  had  a  clever 
artist,  Signer  Rocco,  (the  buflJb  of  the  Sontag 
troupe),  who  opened  each  part  with  Italian  comic 
extravaganzas,  accompanying  himself  at  the  piano, 
somewhat  in  the  John  Parry  and  Hatton  style, 
but  with  far  less  variety  of  humor.  These  were 
the  Signer's  own  productions  and  were  called 
"  The  Family  Party,"  (Ballo  di  Famiglia,)  and 
"  The  Drum," — the  latter  approaching  very  near 
to  the  climax  of  wit  and  flm,  if  that  Kes  at  the 
anti-climax  of  Art. 

y  Next — to  take  the  artists  in  the  order  in  ■which 
they  emerged  from  the  curious  little  hen-coop 
behind  which  they  were  huddled,  half-hid,  on  the 
stage — came  Thalberg,  who  moved  to  the  piano 
with  the  same  cool,  quiet,  gentlemanly  air  as 
ever,  and  played  in  the  same  cool,  perfect  way, 
the  same  Fantasias  which  have  served  as  fi'e- 
quent  samples  of  his  stock  in  trade  ever  since  he 
became  famous.  These  were  the  '•  Prayer  of 
Moses,"  the  "  Masaniello,"  (containing  the  Taren- 
tella,)  and  the  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  (containing 
the  Trio)  ;  with  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer"  for 
an  encore.  We  need  not  tell  how  these  were 
played,  upon  a  Chickering  Grand  of  surpassing 
richness  and  beauty  of  tone.  From  the  frequent 
repetition  of  these  Fantasias,  as  well  as  fi-om  the 
superficial  natui'e  of  the  kind  of  composition  in 
itself,  we  anticipate  weariness  when  we  see  them 
again  announced.  Yet  we  found  ourselves  en- 
joying the  thing  for  the  time  being ; — a  pleasura- 
ble excitement,  to  be  sure,  which  is  over  -with 
the  hearing,  and  which  does  not  feed  the  memory 
and  the  imagination  afterwards.  TBut  there  is 
something  in  such  clean,  bright,  'perfect  execu- 
tion of  a  gi-aceflil  idea,  though  it  be  not  a  great 
one,  which  is  always  enjoyable;  and  in  these 
troublous  times,  when  the  mind  is  filled  •with 
vague,  indefinite,  intangible  intimations  and  sug- 
gestions of  things,  in  the  chaos  of  the  business 
world,  there  is  something  really  refreshing  in  the 
sight  or  sound  of  anything  so  sparkling,  clean-cut, 
jubilant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  fluid  and  so 
graceful,  as  these  tone-figures  under  the  pianist's 
fingers.  It  is  a  comfort  to  meet  somewhere  a  tone 
of  certainty — to  meet  it  somewhere  in  human  en- 
deavors, as  we  do  in  stars,  and  autumn  leaves  and 
shells  and  pebbles.  But  the  same  certaintj',  with 
a  far  deeper  meaning,  out  of  a  far  deeper  expe- 
rience, would  speak  to  us  just  now  with  a  pecuHar 
and  wholesome  power  fi-om  the  tone-poems  of  a 
deeper  kind  of  Art.  If  the  virtuoso  could  refresh 
and  re-assure  us,  what  could  not  Handel,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Mozart  do!  Their  word  would  be 
as  the  everlasting  mountains  and  the  sea  itself, 
compared  with  the  pretty  leaves  and  shells. 
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Mme.  Lagrange  sang  Robert,  toi  que  j'aime ; 
tlie  most  florid  aria  from  La  Travinta ;  tlie  spark- 
ling comic  duet  witli  the  Dr.  Dulcamara  from 
L'ElUir ;  and  Rode's  Variations  :  all  with  undim- 
inished brightness  and  perfection  of  bravura 
execution,  and  with  just  that  unfailing  degree  of 
expression  in  the  tenderer  melodies,  which  seems 
more  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  feeling  with  this 
very  versatile  and  finished  dramatic  singer.  The 
hard  and  worn  character  of  some  of  her  tones, 
especially  the  highest,  was  too  apparent,  in  spite 
of  exquisite  art,  in  that  small  hall ;  and  fjie  husky, 
forced  and  swollen  volume  of  those  lowest  con- 
tralto tones  required  the  impassioned  situations  of 
the  stage  to  make  them  less  unnatural.  With 
the  half  voice  she  warbles  exquisitely,  like  Son- 
tag  ;  and  with  whatever  little  drawbacks,  it  is  a 
ver)'  rare  treat  to  listen  to  such  singing. 

Of  ViEUXTEMPS  it  is  as  hard  to  say  anything 
new,  as  it  is  of  Thalberg.    The  merits  of  the  great 
vioHnist  are  clearly  set  forth  in  tlie  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  and  all  there  said  of  him  was  on  Wednesday 
night  precisely  realized.!  We  have  allowed  our- 
selves, also,  by  way  of  comparison  of  first  with 
last  impressions,  to  produce  in  another  column 
our  own  record   (written   for  a  daily  paper)  of 
Vieuxtemps  in  Boston  fourteen  years  ago.     Nat- 
urally we  find  its  tone  more  enthusiastic  than  we 
could  be  now  under  the  same  influence  ;  then  we 
heard  almost  for  the  first  time  a  thoroughly  mu- 
sician-like  and   classical  solo  artist,  of  the  first 
class,  who  did  not  do  all  for  "  effect,"  and  whose 
whole  air  and  performance  were  modest  and  gen- 
uine, in  contrast  with  the   showy  clap-trap   to 
which  we  had  been  used.     Now  our  audiences 
are   better    able  to  contrast  the  lohole  virtuoso 
tribe  with  the  inspirations  of  real  musical  creative 
genius.     We  cannot  see  in  M.  Vieuxtemps  the 
spark  of  genius.     So  far  as  we  know  his  compo- 
sitions, some  of  which  are  of  higher  pretension 
than  those  he  played  this  week,  they  are  masterly 
in  form  and  grace,  but  uninspired ;  they  have 
ideas,  but  not  of  positive  originality.     But  he  is  a 
complete  musician  and  a  perfect  master  of  his 
instrument.     Tone,  so  rich,  so  pure,  so  admirably 
prolonged  and  nourished,  so  literally  dravm  from 
the  instrument,  we   have  scarcely  heard  before  ; 
nor  such  vigor,  certainty  and  precision,  such  no- 
bility and  truth  in  every  motion  and  eflect.     We 
recognize,  too,  the  one  little  weakness  which  M. 
Scudo  points  ovit — the  fondness  for  the  "  sterile 
difficulties"  of  the  extreme  harmomcs.     His  "In- 
troduction and  Rondo"  was  the  most  substantial 
composition,  contrasting  an  admirably  rich  canta- 
bile  with  a  piquant  and  vigorous  bravura.     His 
Fantasia  on  I  Lombardi  was  a  wonderful  piece  of 
fire-works;    and   Paganini's  "Witches'  Dance" 
was  perfect  in  its  way.     For  an  encore  he  gave 
the  everlasting  "X'ai'nival,"  which  seemed  a  waste 
of  such  an  opportunity;  for  Vieuxtemps  do  not 
grow  on  every  bush,  but  "  Carnival"  players  do. 
And  this  lament  of  wasted  opportunity  must  apply 
to  his  selections  generally.     Here  we  had  the  first 
classical  violinist,  perhaps,  of  the  world ;  one  who 
can  play  Beethoven  as  well  as  he  plays  Paganini; 
one  of  the  greatest  of  quartet  players; — side  by 
side,  too,  with  one  of  the  greatest  pianists.    What 
a  comfort  it  would  have  been  to  have  heard  at 
least,  say  one  of  the  Sonata-duos  of  Beethoven, 
intciiireted    by   Vieuxtemps   and   Thalberg !  — 
Should  they  see  fit  to  give  another  concert  (which 
we  all  hope,  although  we  fear  the  times  forbid  for 
some  weeks),  we  trust  we  may  hear  somethin"-  of 
this  sort.     It  seems  but  fair,  so  long  as  we  cannot 
hear  Vieuxtemps  in  a  grand  Concerto  with  an 
orchestra. 


Signor  CoRELLi  has  returned,  having  successfully 
fulfilled  his  patriotic  mission  to  Sardinia,  and  is  now 
ready  once  more  to  train  voices,  singly  or  in  classes. 
No  one  is  more  competent,  and  never  were  song  and 
all  the  arts  of  cheerfulness  more  truly  worth  a  small 
investment.     His  sliding  scale  of  prices,  to  be  found 

below,  is  graduated  to  the  times The  same  of 

learning  the  piano;  and  we  can  refer  with  pleasure 
and  peculiar  confidence  to  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Meerbach,  who  is  one  of  our  most  judicious,  cul- 
tivated and  artistic  teachers. 

Mr.  Satter's  proposed  concerts  are  suspended, 
following  the  humor  of  the  times.  We  trust  the 
example  will  not  be  imitated  to  the  stoppage  of  all 
musical  circulation.  By  the  way,  those  thrifty 
individuals,  who  are  always  hunting  after  seeming 
novelties  under  which  plea  to  present  a  new  instruc- 
tion book  of  some  sort,  that  shall  pay,  would  do  well 
in  their  next  attempt  to  borrow  a  new  musical 
momenclature  from  .the  current  phrases  of  the 
financial  world.  Commerce  no  doubt  would  he  glad 
to  sell  out  and  hear  no  more  (at  least  on  'Change  and 
in  plain  prose)  of  its  own  big  words;  it  were  a  relief 
to  consign  them  to  the  singing  hooks.... The 
following  is  one  of  innumerable  just  and  hearty 
tributes  which  we  find  in  journals  from  all  parts: 

Prize  Piano.  One  of  Chickering's  incomparable 
Pianos  took  the  premium  at  our  St.  Louis  Fair— as 
they  have,  indeed,  at  almost  all  the  great  Fairs  of 
Europe  and  America.  There  are.  it  seems,  no  such 
pianos  made  in  the-  world  as  Chickering's.  For 
brilliancy  of  tone,  for  durability,  and  for  style  of 
work,  they  are  perfection. — St.  Louis  Republican. 

Our  usual  Naw  York  letter  is  in  type,  but  must  lie 
over.  The  Opera  there,  after  some  brilliant  perform- 
ances of  Don  Giovanni,  with  Frezzolini  and 
Lagrange  together,  is  still  suspended,  with  promise 
to  resume  a  week  hence ....  In  Philadelphia  the  opera 
opened  last  week  with  Gazzaniga,  Brignoli  and 
Amodio  in  La  Traoiata.  This  was  followed  by  /( 
Trovatore  (so  the  world  goes),  by  L'Elislr  d^Amore, 
Krnani,  La  Fille  du  Regiment,  &c.  In  the  last  Signora 
Ramos  made  her  debut ;  satisfactory,  so  far  as  acting 
and  sweet  singing,  it  would  seem,  but  without  power 
enough  of  voice ;  and  in  the  two  last  the  basso 
Tagliafico  sang. 

"WEIMAR. — Liszt  has  lately  completed  two  arand 
instrumental  works ;  the  first  is  the  Himnenschtacht, 
after  Kaulbach's  celebrated  picture.  He  forwarded 
the  perfect  score  to  Kaulbach,  in  Munich.  Kaulbach, 
who  is  on  very  intimate  terms  with  him,  sent  back  a 
wonderful  cartoon:  the  genius  of  music,  sitting  on  a 
lion,  which  he  tames  with  the  sounds  of  his  lyre. 
This  splendid  drawing,  half  the  size  of  life,  Was 
presented  to  Liszt  on  his  birthday.  The  second 
instrumental  piece,  which  Liszt  has  only  completed  a 
few  days,  is  the  Schiller  Stjinphony,  destined  for  per- 
formance at  the  "VVeimar  Festival,  in  September,  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Schiller  and  Goethe  Monu- 
ment. Schiller's  poem,  "  Die  Ideale,"  has  been  taken 
as  its  poetical  programme.  It  contains  four  move- 
ments. The  first  three  closely  follow  the  ideas  of 
Schiller's  poem,  while  the  fourth,  which  is  independ- 
ently conceived,  contains  an  apotheosis  of  Schiller 
himself.  Liszt  has,  also  lately  much  extended  his 
Faust  Symphontj.  The  three  instrumental  movements, 
"Faust,"  "Gretchen,"  and  "  Mephisto,"  are  now 
immediately  followed  by  a  final  chorus,  the  text  of 
which  consists  of  the  concludins  strophes  of  the  sacred 
part  of  Faust:  "  Alles  Vergiingliche  ist  nur  ein 
Gleichniss,"  etc.  This  symphony,  also,  is  perhaps 
destined  to  be  performed  at  the  Weimar  Festival,  as  a 
companion  to  the  Schiller  Symphony. — Niederrhein- 
ische  Musik-Zeituny . 


INSTRUCTION"  IN  SINGING.— CoBsidpring  the  do- 
plova>)le  condition  of  the  financial  world,  which  tends  to 
discourasement  and  to  a  lack  of  patronnge  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, STGNOR  CORELLI  proposes  to  form  Singing  Classes  at 
a  price  reduceable  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

1  person  per  quarter, SS45  00 

2  "  "  ;50  00 

3  "  "  60  00 

4  "  "  70  00 

5  "  "  80  00 

8        "  "  90  00 

10        "  "  100  00 

D:;^  Applications  may  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chickering's 
rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  where  Sig.  Corelli  himself  will  be 
found  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  9  till  1  o'clock— or  at 
the  principal  music  stores. 


CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEEKBACII  begs  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Koxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  In 
Piano-Forte  pla^'ing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  befides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantajres  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  sculea,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  fi,nal  success  so  much 
depends 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Koxbury ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditsou  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

LUCIA, PIANO  SOLO. 

OLIVE.R.  DITSON  &,  CO.  have  just  published— The 
Opera  of  LUCLi  DI  LAMMERMOOK,  Piano  Solo,  being 
the  Ninth  volume  of  "  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 
In  Pre.^s,  LUCREZIA  BORGIA,  Piano  Solo,  of  the  same  geries. 

-A.     G-A.K,r)_ 

CARIj  ZERRAHN  begs  leave  to  announce  to  his  pupils 
and  friends,  that  he  will  commence  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  mu,^ic  shorHy  after  his  return  from  Europe,  which  will 
be  about  the  loth  of  October. 

Please  address  at  Chickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

WANTED,  by  a  Tenore,  an  engagement  in  some  Choir 
in  or  near  the  city.     Terms  moderate.    Address  bv  mail, 
CHARLES  MOZART,  Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Oct.  8, 1857- 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

"Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washingfon  St. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  intend  on  their 
arrival  frnni  Europe  giving  thair  usual  series  of  Concerts. 
All  busines.-5  matters  for  the  services  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
private  confreres,  can  be  arranged  by  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary,  181  Harrison  Avenue. 

OTTO     DRE  SEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons,  ©50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  SSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

NEW     WORKS     IN     PRESS. 

OI.IVER  DITSON  &  CO.   have  iu  press,  and  will 
is.«ue  early  in  October  : 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HOME.  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic, comprising  Anthems,  Motets,  Extracts  from  Oratorios 
and  Masses,  Canticles,  Chants,  &c.  Selected  and  adapted  by 
George  Leach. 

CONTINENTAL  HARMONY  A  Collection  of  the  most 
celi'brated  Psalm  Tunes,  Anthems,  and  Favorite  Pieces,  de- 
signed particularly  for  "  Old  Folks'  Concerts,"  and  the 
Social  Circle. 

THE  WESTERN  BELL.  A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartets, 
Choruses,  &c. 

Several  other  valuable  works  in  preparation,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given. 

Oliver  Ditsosi  &  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  will  return  from  Europe  in  season  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  after  Nov.  1st,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Messrs. 
Fi.us?ell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction   on   the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in   the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

MLLE.  GABRIEIiLE   DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  will  resume  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte,  on  MONDAY,  Sept.  14th. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

TS  now  ready  to  receive  pupils.  He  may  addressed  at  the 
JL  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson's and  Ditson  &  Co's  Music  Stores,  or  at  his  residence, 
No.  86  Pinckney  Street.        

Sig  Benbelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing, /or  be^n- 
ners  onb/,  will  commence  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  6th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at  the 
same  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  class  of  last  year, 
who  may  wish  to  continue  their  practice,  the  lessons  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October. 

AUGUST     HA  MANN, 
TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &.  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

ATHENiEUM    EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Exhibition  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  July  15, 
with  a  new  collection  of  Pictures,  among  which  will  be  found, 
The  Visitation,  by  Page  ;  The  First  N.  E.  Thansgiving,  by 
Edwin  White  ;  additional  pictures  by  Allston  ;  and  other 
works  by  New  York  and  Boston  Artists. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  FIAIIO-FORTES. 


CHICKERINO  &   SONS 

Have  receiTed  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

I»I.A.I«rO-:F'OH.TE3S 

At  the  Fairs  of  185C : 


PKOM  THE 

^assatlusttts  CJaiitailt  JHtrlanit  aseoxiation 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARIiOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUAKE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Ajnerican  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 
■VOC.A.LIST    CSOFRA-ITO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

s.   :^.   :^ .a-IjIj^ 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN. 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

OROANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 

G.    ANDRf    &    CO., 
Depot  of   Foreign   and   American  Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDWARD    Ii.    BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

Q\  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9'   Broadway^  NX. 
To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVEIiliO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems ;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios^ 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
$;!  63;  Judas  Maccabieua-,  %\  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  ^\  25. 
AH  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  puhlished 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices.  * 

NOVELI^O'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVEIiliO'S  CHORAIi  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  **  Messiah.,''  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  <' Judas  Maccabieus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  **  Samson,"  price  36  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO^S    music    STORE, 
389  Broad^vay,  New^  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments  :— 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schdltze. 
For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

InBtruftor  o£  tin  piano-^Forli,  ©r^an  &  J^armnni, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  65  HANCOCK  STREET. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Roger  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

(Sept.  18.50.) 
From  the  French  of  P.  ScoDO. 

M.  Roger,  who  returns  to  us  from  Germany, 
laden,  certainly,  with  all  sorts  of  triumphal  crowns, 
has  made  his  rentre'e  at  the  Opera  in  the  role  of 
Fernando,  in  La  Favorita.  This  role,  which  was 
created  by  Duprez  sLx  years  ago,  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all  that 
form  the  series  of  that  great  artist.  One  would 
think  that,  finding  himself  more  at  ease  in  the 
music  of  Donizetti  than  in  that  of  Meyerbeer,  M. 
Roger  would  at  least  realize  the  hopes  which  his 
friends  have  conceived  of  his  future.  Has  M. 
Roger  gained  all  that  his  courage  promised? 
Has  he  repaired  somewhat  the  check  which  his 
ambition  had  to  experience  in  the  part  of  Jean  of 
Leyden,  and  can  the  Opera  at  length  flatter  itself 
to  have  found  in  him  the  tenor  who  shall  bear  the 
burden  of  its  grand  repertoire  ? 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  full  fifteen  years  since  M.  Roger  made  his 
debut  at  the  Opera  Comique.  An  agreeable 
physique,  a  chanuing  voice,  understanding  of  the 
stage,  and  a  good  taste  won  for  him  a  most  hon- 
orable reputation.  Without  possessing  the  dis- 
tinction of  EUeviou,  nor  the  vocal  skill  of  M. 
Ponchard,  M.  Roger  was  very  good  in  that  class 
of  works  proportioned  to  his  means,  and  made  for 
himself  a  good  and  solid  fame  in  that  time. 

But  who  is  contented  with  his  lot  in  these  times  ? 
When  one  may  become  a  minister  by  rushing  out 
of  the  back-room  of  a  demagogue  newspaper, 
can  we  be  astonished  that  an  artist  of  talent,  who 
is  the  first  in  the  Alps,  should  think  himself 
destined  also  to  occupy  the  first  rank  in  Rome  ? 


The  friends,  the  complaisant  journals  who  see 
from  further  off,  the  crowd  of  blind  admirers  who 
talk  the  language  of  the  fine  arts  as  the  socialists 
talk  that  of  Bossuet,  have  so  often  told  Roger  he 
was  a  great  singer,  that  he  has  taken  them  at  their 
word,  and  has  foolishly  left  a  theatre  where  he 
reigned  master,  to  come  and  display  the  spectacle 
of  his  impotence  on  the  first  lyric  stage  in  Europe. 
What  then  does  M.  Roger  lack,  to  raise  his  talent 
to  the  height  of  his  ambition  ? 

In  the  first  place  his  voice  has  already  suffered 
the  irrejtarable  outrage  of  years  !  Its  texture  is 
damaged  in  the  extreme  chords,  where  he  is 
obliged  to  force  its  emission,  to  cover  up  the  holes : 
his  respiration  is  too  short  for  the  ample  expression 
of  phrases  of  imperious  accent,  which  obliges  him 
continually  to  retard  the  movement  indicated  by 
the  composer  and  the  situation.  Tliese  defects, 
imputable  to  nature,  might  easily  be  palliated,  if 
M.  Roger  had  style.  Style  :  what  is  that  ?  It  is 
the  man,  says  Buifon.  There  are  several  sorts  of 
style  :  there  is  the  noble,  the  temperate,  the  low, 
the  trivial  style,  as  there  are  different  species  of 
characters.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  arts  is,  to 
have  a  style  which  belongs  to  you,  which  is  the 
revelation  of  the  qualities  of  your  soul  and 
intellect.         *«*.«»» 

There  is  a  good  taste  in  music,  which  is  neither 
Italian,  nor  French,  nor  German ;  a  taste  which 
consists  in  feelina;  and  in  rendering  the  true  rela- 
tion  of  things,  in  siezing  on  the  wing  the  laws  of 
reason  by  means  of  the  phenomena  of  sensibility. 
A  bad  singer  is  of  no  school.  He  can  argue  from 
no  principle,  which  authorizes  him  to  allow  tricks 
of  vocalization  to  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  a 
pathetic  scene. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  believe  that  the  famous 
Italian  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century  permitted 
in  themselves  the  monstrosities  which  we  are 
condemned  to  hear  in  our  days. 

M.  Roger  wants  style :  that  is  to  say,  character 
and  individuality.  Determined  at  any  cost  to  aim 
at  grandeur  and  produce  heroic  effects,  he  set 
himself  to  imitating  Duprez,  whose  pauses  and 
inflexions  of  voice  he  exaggerates.  So  what 
happens  to  all  imitators  has  happened  to  him : 
he  has  taken  the  material  receipt  of  his  model 
without  comprehending  its  spirit,  and  the  phrases 
with  which  Duprez  thrills  the  pubUc,  come  out 
inanimate  from  the  mouth  of  M.  Roger.  He  sansr 
very  badly  the  beautiful  romanza  of  the  first  act : 
Un  ancje,  une  femme  inconnue,  and  he  knew  not 
how  to  render  the  expression,  full  of  serenity, 
that  is  found  in  that  of  the  fourth  act :  xinge  si 
pur  !  which  Duprez  exhaled  like  a  last  sigh  of 
the  ideal.  Ah !  monsieur  Roger,  it  is  not  enough 
to  raise  the  heels  of  one's  boots  and  magnify  one's 
voice,  to  reach  the  height  of  an  artist  who  has 


passed  his  youth  in  the  bosom  of  a  celebrated 
school  where  one  is  nourished  on  the  spirit  of 
great  masters.  It  is  not  at  the  Conservatoire 
that  one  learns  the  art  of  phrasing  and  of  giving 
to  his  tones  the  purity,  the  largeness  and  the  ho- 
rizon that  constitute  the  lofty  style.  Of  the  final 
duo  of  La  Facorita,  one  of  the  happiest  inspii'a- 
tions  of  the  lyric  drama,  M.  Roger  and  Mme.  Ju- 
lienne made  a  patriotic  song,  worthy  of  the  pro- 
visional government. 

Can  one  imagine  that  this  last  burst  of  pa.ssion, 
this  radiant  transport  of  love  was  intoned  (chant- 
ed) by  M.  Roger  and  Mme.  Julienne,  Uke  a 
strophe  of  the  Marseillaise,  or  Uke  the  Chant  des 
Girondins,  of  fabulous  memory !  And  so  the 
Gauls  of  the  pit,  who  ought  to  know  what  they 
are  about,  in  the  matter  of  barricades,  were  trans- 
ported by  those  dramatic  howls  which  recalled 
the  great  days  of  February,  1848  !  .  .  . . 


Chimes. 

From  a  Lecture  on  Bells,  by  A.  W.  Thater. 
One  of  my  first  observations  in  Bonn  was  that 
the  bells  upon  the  tower  of  the  old  cathedral, 
where  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  mass 
has  been  regularly  celebrated,  are  not  rung  as 
■with  us,  that  is,  thrown  up  into  a  perpendicular 
position,  and  there  balanced — but  simply  swung 
from  .side  to  side,  as  when  an  alarm  is  rung  in  our 
steeples.  The  ropes  of  these  bells  hang  down 
through  the  ceiling  into  the  body  of  the  edifice, 
and  it  used  to  afford  me  much  amusement  when 
the  hour  of  high  mass  approached,  to  see  the 
janitor  and  his  assistants  clutch  them,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  tug  away  as  for  dear 
life,  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world  by  the  booming 
and  clatter,  "  the  wrangling  and  jangling  of  the 
bells."  I  have  found  this  mode  of  ringing  general 
wherever  I  have  been  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  England  it  is  otherwise.  Bells  are  there  hung 
vrith  yoke  and  wheel,  a  fashion  we  have  followed, 
and  when  several  bells  are  placed  in  the  same 
tower,  they  are  carefully  tuned  to  each  other — 
which  is  not  so  often  the  case  in  musical  Ger- 
many. A  set  of  bells  thus  tuned  to  each  other  is 
called  a  "  peal  of  bells."  Thus  we  say  a  "  peal 
of  five,"  a  "  peal  of  six,"  or  of  whatever  number. 
The  phrase,  a  "  chime  of  bells,"  though  in  very 
common  use,  is  incorrect.  The  term  chime  seems 
to  be  properly  used  only  in  relation  to  the  music 
made  upon  a  peal  of  bells,  by  the  striking  of 
hammers  moved  by  machinery,  or  by  striking  the 
members  of  the  peal  without  setting  them.  The 
term  "  peal "  has  two  significations,  that  just  given, 
and  one  implying  all  the  changes  which  can  be 
rung  upon  a  peal  of  bells.  The  phrase,  "  ringing 
of  changes,"  implies  the  striking  of  all  the  bells  in 
regular  and  rapid  succession  a  great  number  of 
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times,  but  without  in  any  case  repeating  the  order 
in  which  they  have  followed  each  other.  The 
impossibility  of  producing  any  true  musical  effect 
upon  so  small  a  number  as  six  or  eight  bells,  the 
number  of  notes  in  such  a  case  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  harmonies,  or  any  other  than 
the  simplest  melodies  of  very  limited  range,  is 
probably  one  great  cause,  that  in  England  bell- 
ringing  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  ringing 
of  changes.  There  is  hardly  anything  more 
monotonous  and  wearying  to  a  musical  ear,  than 
to  hear  an  old  choral,  confined  within  a  compass  of 
an  octave  or  less,  hammered  slowly  out,  every 
time  the  clock  strikes,  from  one  year's  end  to 
another;  while  the  ringing  of  well  arranged 
changes  two  or  three  times  daily,  becomes  con- 
nected with  most  delightful  associations,  as  we 
see  in  the  whole  body  of  English  poetry. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  as  if  these 
changes  would  soon  be  exhausted ;  but  apply  the 
simple  arithmetical  rule  of  permutation  to  the 
matter,  and  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  this.  For  instance,  with 
a  peal  of  three  bells,  you  can  change  thus :  1,2,3, 
1,3,2,  2,1,3,  2,3,1,  3,1,2,  3,2,1,  giving  six  changes. 
To  four  bells  are  24  changes;  to  five,  120.  In 
England  each  peal  has  its  name.  The  120 
changes  which  form  the  peal  upon  a  peal  of  five 
bells,  is  called  a  Grandsire.  The  Plain  Bob,  or 
Grandsire  Bob,  or  Single  Bob  minor,  implies  the 
ringing  of  the  720  changes  of  a  peal  of  six  bells 
The  5,040  changes  of  seven  bells,  is  the  Grand- 
sire Triple.  In  Hone's  Table  Book,  an  inscrip- 
tion copied  in  an  Inn  at  Bromley  records  the 
ringing  of  this  peal  in  three  hours  and  six  minutes 
by  a  company  of  ringers  in  that  town,  as  a  great 
feat — such  indeed  it  was. 

A  full  peal  upon  eight  bells  is  a  Bob  major ; 
on  nine,  it  is  called  Caters  ;  on  ten.  Bob  royal ; 
on  eleven,  Cinques ;  on  twelve,  Twelve-in,  or 
Bob  Maximus.  The  number  of  changes  in  this 
last,  the  Bob  Maximus,  reaches  the  satisfactory 
number  of  479,001,600.  Suppose  the  twelve 
ringers  strike  ten  changes  to  the  minute,  that  is, 
each  man  two  strokes  per  second,  and  that  they 
ring  -svithout  interruption  to  eat,  drink,  or  rest, 
day  and  night,  and  they  will  finish  their  peal  in 
91  years.  Add  two  bells  to  the  number,  and  at 
the  same  rate  the  fourteen  ringers  vrill  close  their 
peal  at  the  end  of  some  16,575  years.  Make  the 
number  twenty-four,  and  the  peal  will  at  the 
same  rate  last  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand million  years.  None  of  us  will  probably 
live  to  hear  this  peal  run^.  Without  attempting, 
therefore,  upon  a  peal  of  an  octave  of  bells,  to 
play  regular  melodies,  it  is  clear  that  the  charm- 
ing succession  of  tones  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses endless. 

But,  as  the  tones  of  bells  are  compound,  (that 
is,"  each  tone  accompanied  by  its  harmonics,)  the 
simple  striking  of  the  successive  notes  of  the  mu- 
sical diatonic  scale,  up  and  down,  produces  a 
very  sweet  and  beautiful  efl'ect,  and  one  involun- 
tarily attaches  words  to  them.  Five  hundred 
years  ago  Bowbells  in  London  were  but  six  in 
number,  and  the  runaway  apprentice  heard  them 
distinctly  calling,  as  the  scale  ascended, 

Turn  again,  Whittington, 
and  as  they  descended, 

Lord  Mayor  of  great  London. 

When  Panurge  had  exhausted  every  art  of 
divination  as  practised  by  the  ancients,  and  which 


could  be  tried  in  a  Christian  land,  in  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  decisive  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
he  should  marry,  as  he  had  e.xhausted  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  Pantagrucl,  lie  turned  to  Friar  John 
of  the  Funnels.  "  Hearken,"  quoth  Friar  John, 
"to  the  oracle  of  the  bells  of  Varenes.  What 
say  they  V "  "  I  hear  and  understand  them," 
quoth  Panurge ;  "  their  sound  is,  by  my  thirst, 
more  uprightly  fatidical  than  that  of  Jove's  great 
kettles  in  Dodonje.  Hearken  !  Take  thee  a  wife, 
take  thee  a  wife,  and  marry,  marry,  marry.  For 
if  thou  marry  thou  shalt  find  good  tlierein :  here 
in  a  wife  thou  shalt  find  good  ;  so  marry,  marry. 
I  will  assure  that  I  shall  be  married."  By  and 
by  they  are  nearer  the  bells.  "  In  good  faith. 
Friar  John,  I  speak  now  seriously  unto  thee,  I 
think  it  will  be  my  best  not  to  marry.  Hearken 
to  what  the  bells  do  tell  me,  now  that  we  are 
nearer  to  them  :  Do  not  marry,  marry,  not,  not, 
not,  not,  not ;  marry,  marry  not,  not,  not,  not,  not. 
If  thou  marry,  thou'lt  miscarry,  thou'lt  repent  it, 
resent  it,  'sent  it ! " 

Southey  quotes  a  similar  story  from  an  old 
Dutch  author,  wliere  a  widow  consults  her  con- 
fessor upon  the  knotty  question,  should  she  marry. 
He  refers  her  to  the  bells,  and  she  heard  them 
distinctly  say :  "  Nempt  een  man,  nempt  een 
man," — take  a  spouse,  take  a  spouse  : — and  his 
own  Doctor  says,  on  that  happy  morning  when 
he  made  himself  a  whole  man  by  uniting  to  him- 
self the  rib  until  then  wanting,  he  heard  from  the 
eight  bells  of  Doncaster,  as  distinctly  as  Whit- 
tington or  the  Flemish  widow, 

"  Daniel  Dove  brings  Deborah  home." 


New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 

(From  the  Fifteenth  .\unual  Report.) 

The  continued  vitality  of  our  Institution  has 
been  attested  by  another  brilliant  season.  This 
is  gratifying  evidence  of  its  soundness.  In  Art, 
as  in  Nature,  there  can  be  no  legitimate  or 
healthful  growth  which  is  not  based  upon  an 
interior  life  and  energy.  The  sunshine  may  visit 
the  tree,  and  the  air  and  the  showers ;  but  if  the 
root  be  not  sound,  these  exterior  influences  prove, 
eventually,  more  a  blight  than  a  refreshment. 

It  is  the  belief  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  is 
sound  at  the  root,  which  causes  the  friends  of  Art 
chiefly  to  rejoice  in  its  success,  and  to  believe  in 
its  future.  The  root  of  our  success  is  not  fashion 
— although  this  animating  exterior  sunshine,  we 
admit,  very  lavishly  has  visited  us ;  it  is  not  the 
spirit  of  clique  and  nationalism — are  not  our 
ranks  open  to  all  nationalities,  and  have  we  not 
already  the  representatives  of  many  such  among 
us  ? — it  is  not  private  or  individual  interest — we 
are  an  Art-Democracy,  in  constitution  as  in  spirit; 
it  is  not  pelf  or  annual  dividend — our  increasing 
numbers  and  expenses  holding  very  much  in 
check  the  individual  dividend  from  an  increasing 
pecuniary  success ;  a  dividend  at  best  too  mode- 
rate for  any  man's  ambition  ;  but  it  is  Art — as  we 
sincerely  believe.  It  is  the  pure  love  of  a  pure 
object  of  pursuit  which  combines  us,  which  con- 
stitutes our  vitality,  and  which  causes  us  to  live 
and  thi-ive.  When  there  is  any  change  in  this, 
when  Art  dies  out  at  the  root,  the  natural  and 
inevitable  decay  of  our  Institution  will  commence 
— and  not  necessarily  till  then. 

Unsustained,  then,  by  State  patronage,  or  by 
the  purses  of  an  opulent  few,  tlie  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society  has  completed  its  fifteenth  sea- 
son, as  an  outgrowth  from  internal  resources ; 
self-existing,  self-sustained,  self-controlling,  and 
in  these  respects,  perhaps,  a  salient  instance  of 
success  among  similar  musical  institutions. 

But  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  admitted 
perils  of  success.  One  of  these  perils  is  the  en- 
gratting  upon  us  of  a  certain  amount  of  popular 
preference,  which  may  be  based,  perhaps,  less  on 


a  sincere  love  of  Art  than  the  musical  fashion  of 
the  hour. 

Now,  no  foreign  graft  can  be  undesirable  or 
unwelcome  to  a  sturdy  tree,  where  there  is  pros- 
pect and  expectation  that  such  will  not  remain  a 
dead  graft,  but  will  eventually  be  pervaded  with 
its  own  vitality.  The  Philharmonic  Society  finds 
nothing  undesirable,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  it 
may  have  become  the  fashion ;  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  for  the  best  interests  of  Art,  provided 
it  succeed,  as  it  has  already  to  so  great  an  extent 
succeeded,  in  infusing  its  own  musical  nature 
into  this  external  graft,  and  incorporating  it  with 
itself  The  Philharmonic  is,  or  should  be,  an 
educatincj  institution ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  during  the  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  has  succeeded  in  educating  and  securing 
a  large  public  for  itself,  from  among  the  most 
varied  classes  of  the  community,  quite  independ- 
ent of  that  more  variable  number  attending  the 
performances  from  the  mere  caprice  or  whim  of 
the  moment.  This  permanent  public  is  constant- 
ly experiencing  transfers  to  it  of  the  more  varia- 
ble one.  It  is  only  wlaile  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion is  going  on,  that  such  an  outside  influence  is 
unfavorably  felt. 

This  influence  may  be  manifested  in  two  ways, 
either  by  tending  gradually  to  swerve  us  from 
our  high  aim  in  Art,  or  by  a  virtual  indifference 
to  this  aim,  an  inditterence  which  makes  itself  un- 
comfortably felt.  Our  difficulties  would  seem  to 
resolve  themselves,  in  fact,  into  what  may  be 
termed  music  and  manners. 

Touching  the  former,  we  cannot  think  that  in 
our  choice  of  compositions  for  performance,  our 
lofty  and  true  aim  will  ever  be  lowered  to  an  ad 
captandum  and  less  worthy  style.  Indeed,  we 
believe  we  have  shut  ourselves  ofl  from  the  possi- 
bility of  this,  by  having  educated  our  really  per- 
manent public  beyond  it.  Theij  would  hardly 
assent  thereto,  should  we  ever  propose  it — leav- 
ing, perhaps,  but  little  danger  after  all,  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  source. 

But  with  the  latter  difficulty,  we  are  ha«ng 
now  to  contend,  as  regards  a  minority  of  our 
audience.  Due  allowance  of  course  must  be 
made,  and  is  cheerfully  made,  for  youth  and 
vivacity ;  for  the  long  period  of  attention  re- 
quired ;  for  the  exciting  attrition  of  so  many  ele- 
ments of  beauty  and  attractiveness.  But  the 
interests  of  Art  are  positive  and  insisting,  as  to 
the  degree  of  order  and  attention  required.  We 
must,  necessarily,  insist  upon  musical  good  mari- 
ners. The  inattention,  and  heedless  talking  and 
disturbance  of  but  a  hmited  number  of  our  audi- 
ence, are  proving  a  serious  annoyance  at  our 
Philharmonic  performances.  The  remedy  for 
this,  after  all,  lies  rather  with  the  audience  itself, 
than  the  Society  authorities.  If  each  little  neigh- 
borhood would  take  care  of  itself,  and  promptly 
frown  down  the  few  chance  disturbers  of  its  plea- 
sure, perfect  order  would  soon  be  secured.  We 
hope  this  will  be  done.  In  foreign  audiences  it 
is  ever  effectually  done.  But  may  we  not  rather 
hope  that  those  to  whom  these  remarks  may  refer, 
appreciating  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  our 
position,  will  relieve  us  of  all  onus  of  discipline — 
a  thing  so  obnoxious,  and  so  foreign  to  the  pur- 
poses of  our  assembling — and  very  competently 
and  sufficiently,  as  they  are  able  to  do,  take  care 
of  themselves. 

During  the  past  season,  many  good  musicians 
have  been  examined  for  performing-membership. 
It  may  be  stated,  that  our  arrangements  in  this 
matter  are  of  such  a  character,  that  none  but 
thorough-bred  and  capable  musii.-ian3  can  well 
find  a  place  among  us.  Of  the  number  applying 
for  membership,  seven  have  been  admitted  the 
past  season,  nine  having  been  admitted  the  pre- 
ceding season. 

As  showing  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Or- 
chestra, it  ma)'  be  mentioned,  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  performing  membei-s  during  the  eleventh, 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  seasons  was  sixty-seven, 
during  the  fourteenth  it  was  seventy-three,  and 
during  the  fifteenth  and  last,  eighty-one. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  "increase  of  other 
members.  Associate  and  Professional : — 

Associate  Members.  —  Uth  season,  489;  12th  do. 
655 ;  13th  do.  747 ;  Uth  do.  1091. 
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Professiojial  Mctnhcm,  —  11th  season,  58  ;  1 2th  do. 
116 ;  i3th  do.  144 ;  14th  do.  166. 
The  last,  15th  season,  1773  Associate  Members. 
"  "         "  213  Professional   do. 

Tlie  number  of  siihscrlhinr/  members,  so  called, 
is  gradually  diminislung;.  This  is  a  favorable 
omen  for  the  cause  of  Art,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  these  are  members  who  obtain  tickets  only 
for  public  performances,  and  not  for  rehearsals. 
These  persons  are  gradually  being  merged  into 
the  more  desirable  number,  who  value  the  re- 
hearsals as  well  as  the  more  formal  concerts,  for 
purposes  of  musical  culture. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on 
Saturday,  May  9th,  1857,  the  annexed  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Librarian  were 
read  and  adopted,  afler  which  the  following  mem- 
bers were  elected  to  constitute  the  board  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  ensuing  season  : — 

H.  C.  TiMM,  President. 

Theo.  Eisfeld,   Vice  President. 

L.  SriEK,  Secrcfnri/. 

D.  Walker,   Treasurer. 

C.  Pazzaglia,  Librarian. 

C.  Bbannes,  ( 

J.  Noll,         ; 

General  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  season {{634  10 

Received  by  Scharfenberg  &  Luis 6,648  50 

C.  Breusing 1,877  50 

"  L.  Spier 5,.521  25 


[  Assista7its. 


Total  Receipts $14,681  35 

Dishvrsements^  as  detailed  in  Secretary's  Report. 

Amount  of  Dividends $10,246  50 

Rent 606  00 

Professional  Aid 231  00 

Music  and  Copying 145  .58 

Printing 416  13 

Advertising 118  89 

Salaries,  Appropriations,  &c 715  75 

Testimonial 145  75 

Sundries 329  49 


Total  Expenditures $13,955  09 

Recapitidation. 

Amounts  Received $14,681  35 

"        Paid  out 13,955  09 


$726  26 
Surplus  belonging  to  the  Sinking  Fund 00  44 

Leaving  in  hands  of  the  Treas'r  a  balance  of  $726  70 

SinJdnxj  Fund, 

Balance  from  last  year's  accounts $799  94 

Interest  on  this  amount  from  May  10,  1856,  to 

Feb.  10,  1857,  at  5  per  cent 29  50 


Total $829  44 

The  moneys  of  this  Fund  are  invested  as  follows  : — 
In  the  Seamen's  Savings  Bank,  No.  78  Wall  st.  429  00 
In  the  Savings  Bank,  No.  57  Bleecker  street. .  400  00 
In  the  Treasurer's  hands* 00  44 


$829  44 
*  By  depositing  the  Sinking  Fund  in  two  different  Savings 
Banks,  this  sum  was  not  accepted. 


Statistics  of  European  Theatres. 

The  Musical  Review  translates  the  following 
items  from  a  Guide  for  Theatrical  Statistics,  by 
Kustner,  former  manager  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
in  Berlin. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  French, 
and  sixty  Russian  companies  of  actors.  In  Spain 
they  have  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  in  Portugal, 
twenty;  in  England,  forty;  in  Sweden,  ten ;  in 
Denmark,  eight ;  and  there  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  Italian  troupes.  Germany  has  thirty- 
seven  theatres,  of  which,  fifteen  are  "  court,"  and 
twenty-two  "  city"  theatres.  If  we  add  to  these 
all  the  German  theatres  and  acting  societies  in 
foreign  lands  with  exception  of  America,  we 
should  find  two  hundred  companies,  consisting  of 
twenty-three  court  theatres,  one  hundred  theatres 
of  cities  and  communities,  and  about  seventy-seven 
travelling  companies.  All  the  German  court 
theatres  receive  support  from  their  respective 
governments.  Of  the  twenty-two  city  theatres, 
only  eleven  have  subventions,  consisting  generally 
in  free  use  of  the  theatre.  The  theatres  at  Bres- 
lau,  Cologne,  Hamburg,  Stettin,  etc.,  are  heavily 
taxed  by  rents  and  per  centage  to  the  poor.    The 


amount  of  money  transactions  in  the  largest  Ger- 
man theatres  varies  from  100,000  to  400,000 
Prussian  dollars;  with  second  rate  court  and  city 
theatres,  from  50,000  to  1 00,000 ;  with  smaller 
theatres,  from  18,000  to  50,000  dollars;  and  with 
travelling  companies,  from  6,000  to  18,000  dollars. 
The  receipts  have  generally  increased  for  the  last 
three  or  fotir  vears.  This  increase  amounts  for 
the  Royal  Theatre  at  Berlin  to  between  40,000 
and  50,000  dollars ;  for  the  Royal  Theatre  at 
Vienna,  50,000  to  60,000  florins  ;  for  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Paris,  100,000  to  150,000  francs;  and 
for  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Dresden  to  about  20,- 
000  dollars. 

As  to  the  expenses,  the  Burg  Theatre  and 
the  Royal  Opera-house  in  Vienna  have  to  pay 
$590,666  a  year ;  the  Royal  Theatres  in  Berlin, 
§400,000  ;  in  Dresden,  including  the  Royal  or- 
chestra, 8200,000  ;  in  Munich,  including  orches- 
tra, $176,000;  in  Hanover,  also  including  orches- 
tra, 8147,000. 

The  expenses  for  the  theatre  at  Hamburg  are 
$80,000;  for  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Stuttgart, 
$102,857;  for  the  theatre  in  Frankfurt,  $89,142; 
for  the  Thalin  Theatre  in  Hamburg,  $80,000; 
and  for  the  theatre  at  Leipzig,  about  $72,000. 
The  expenses  of  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Peters- 
burg are  $1,102,026  ;  for  the  Academie  Imperiale 
de  Musique  at  Paris,  $501,333  ;  for  the  Comedie 
Francaise  at  Paris,  $270,666  ;  for  the  Theatre  St. 
Carlo  at  Naples,  $369,333  ;  for  the  Royal  Theatre 
at  Stockholm,  $135,000 ;  and  for  the  one  at 
Copenhagen,  $215,000. 

The  subventions  are  as  follows: 
The  Burg  Theatre  at  Vienna  receives  100,000 
florins,  (about  $50,000 ;)  the  German  Opera  of 
the  Royal  Opera,  at  the  same  place,  123,000 
florins;  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Berlin,  $140,000  ; 
the  Royal  Theatre  at  Dresden,  $30,000  to 
$40,000,  and  for  the  orchestra,  $40,000 ;  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  Munich,  78,000  florins — for  the 
orchestra,  also  78,000  florins;  the  Royal  Theatre 
at  Hanover,  $87,000;  at  Stuttgart,  $125,000;  at 
Karlsruhe,  100,000  florins;  at  Mannheim,  from 
the  State,  8000  florins— from  the  city.  31,500 
florins ;  at  Frankfurt,  8000  florins ;  at  AVeimar, 
$44,000 ;  at  Koburg  and  Gotha  from  the  State, 
15,300  florins— from  the  Duke,  22,800  florins. 
The  subvention  for  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris, 
amounts  to  $181,333;  for  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
240,000  francs ;  for  the  Opera  Comique,  to 
$64,000 ;  for  the  two  theatres  at  Marseilles,  to 
1 20,000  francs ;  for  the  two  theatres  at  Bordeaux, 
to  90,000  francs;  for  the  Theatre  St.  Carlo  at 
Naples,  the  subvention  amounted  till  1848,  to 
$73,333  ;  but  now  the  government  has  taken  the 
theatre  entirely  in  its  own  hands.  La  Scala  at 
Milan  receives  300,000  Austrian  lives  ;  the  Royal 
Theatre  at  Stockholm  has  $30,000  ;  and  the  one 
at  Copenhagen,  $50,000  subvention. 

Several  German  theatres  are,  as  we  stated 
before,  heavily  taxed  instead  of  sustained,  by  the 
respective  governments.  The  theatre  at  Breslau 
has  to  pay  $7900  for  the  rent  of  the  house;  at 
Cologne  they  must  pay  $7000  for  the  same 
purpose ;  at  Hamburg,  14,750  marks,  ($4000 ;) 
Stettin,  $6000;  Bremen,  $4600;  Konigsburg, 
$4000,  and  two  performances  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  etc.,  etc.  In  Germany,  the  number  of 
dramatic  or  theatrical  personalities  is  about  6000; 
if  }-ou  include  the  members  of  the  choruses,  the 
orchestras,  and  the  different  administrations,  it 
will  be  about  10,000.  This  is  four  thousand  more 
than  in  France,  for  there  the  whole  number  for 
the  same  personalities  would  not  be  more  than 
6000. 

The  highest  salary  at  the  Burg  Theatre  in 
Vienna  is  7000  florins,  with  six  weeks  for  recrea- 
tion ;  at  the  Opera,  about  1 2,000  florins.  In 
Berlin,  the  salaries  for  the  royal  actors  rise  as  high 
as  $5000,  with  two  months'  leave  of  absence  ;  for 
the  members  of  the  opera,  about  $6000,  with  from 
four  to  six  months'  leave  of  absence.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
at  Dresden.  At  Munich,  the  highest  salary  is 
3600  florins;  at  the  Grand  Opera  inParis,  100,000 
francs.  Here  the  mere  Figurante  receives  from 
240  to  373  dollars  !  Mile.  Rachel  received  at  the 
Comedie  Francaise  72,000  francs.  The  highest 
salary  for  the  members  of  the  Italian  Opera  at 


Petersburg,  is  20,000  R.  S.;  for  those  of  the 
French  troupe,  10,000;  and  for  tliose  of  the 
Russsian  troupe,  1143  R.  S.  An  easy  chair  at 
the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  costs  seven  (Prus- 
sian) dollars;  the  ticket  ibr  the  pit,  $2.33.  At 
Drury  Lane,  a  ticket  for  the  best  seat  is  sold  for 
$2  ;  a  ticket  for  the  pit  costs  $1.  The  easy  chair 
at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Petersburg,  costs  $8.66 ; 
at  German  performances,  $1,75;  at  Vienna,  a 
ticket  for  the  best  seat  at  the  Imperial  Opera  can 
be  had  for  $1.50  ;  a  ticket  for  the  pit  costs  about 
40  cents  of  our  money.  In  Paris,  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  the  best  seats  are  sold  for  $3 ;  a  seat  ticket 
for  the  pit  costs  $1.33.  At  Berlin,  you  have  to 
pay  for  the  best  seat,  one  Prussian  dollar ;  for  the 
pit,  only  half  a  dollar. 

As  to  so-called  tantiemes,  (copy-rights,)  which 
are  paid  in  Germany  to  authors  of  dramatic  pieces 
and  operas,  the  Imperial  Burg  Theatre  at  Vienna 
pays  about  $6000  every  3'ear.  Poets  and  com- 
posers at  Berlin  receive  about  5000  to  6000  dollars. 
At  Munich,  this  part  of  the  expenses  amounts 
only  to  $2300,  for,  as  in  Vienna,  they  do  not  allow 
tantiemes  to  composers. 

The  author  of  these  interesting  statistics  says 
not  a  word  about  the  theatres  in  America,  which 
is  a  pity,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  completeness 
of  his  book,  but  also  on  account  of  the  importance 
which  such  statistics  must  have  for  any  intelligent 
observer  of  the  theatrical  affairs  in  this  world. 


Church  Organ. 

The  Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook  have  just  com- 
pleted, at  their  manufactor)',  on  Tremont  street, 
for  the  Beneficent  Congregational  Society,  Pro- 
vidence, (Rev.  Dr.  Clapp.)  a  first  class  organ, 
which  is  deemed  by  good  judges  to  be  one  of 
their  finest  productions ;  and  in  variety,  power 
and  richness  of  tone,  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any 
instrument  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  49  Registers,  as  follows  : — 

Great  Oiffan,  14  Registers. 

1  Clarion.  8  Quint. 

2  Trumpet.  9  "Wald  Flute. 

3  Mi.xture.  10  St.  Diapason. 

4  Sesquialtera.  11  Melodia. 

5  Fifteenth.  12  Open  Diapason. 

6  Twelfth.  13  Bourdon  Treljle. 

7  Principal.  14  Bourdon  Bass. 

Choir  Organ,  8  Registers. 

15  Viol  d' Amour.  19  Principal. 

16  Bassoon.  20  Flute. 

17  Cremona.  21  Open  Diapason. 

18  St.  Diapason.  22  Dulciana. 

Swell  Organ,  11  Registers. 

23  Clarion.  29  Open  Diapason. 

24  Trumpet.  30  Gamba. 

25  Hautboy.  31  St.  Diapason. 

26  Principal.  32  Bourdon  Bass. 

27  Fifteenth.  33  Bourdon  Treble. 
23  Cornet. 

Pedal  Organ,  4  Registers.        ' 

34  Open  Diapason.  36  Violoncello. 

35  St.  Diapason.  37  Trombone. 

Accessory  and  Composition  Registers. 

38  Coupler  Gr.  to  Pedale. 

39  do  Choir  to     " 

40  do  Swell   "     " 

41  do  "       "  Gr.  Unison. 

42  do  "       "     "   Super  Octave. 

43  do  "      "  Choir. 

44  Great  Organ  Separation, 

45  Choir  to  Gr.  Sub  Octave. 

46  Full  Organ,  ~) 

47  Chorus,         S- Composition. 

48  Diapasons,    ^ 

49  Bellows  Signal. 

Co7npass. 
Manuals, — CC  to  g  in  alt,  56  notes. 
Pedale,— CCC  to  Tenor  e,  29  notes. 
The  Swell  extends  through  the  entire  compass  of  56 
notes. 

It  has  upwards  of  two  thousand  pipes,  in  the 
mechanism  of  wliich  the  Messrs.  H.  make  use  of 
several  different  compositions,  some  of  them  pecu- 
liar to  their  manufacture.  An  abundant  supply 
of  wind  is  furnished  by  two  bellows  of  three-mch 
pressure.  The  Registers  are  arranged  in  triple 
rows,  and  are  grouped  for  the  separate  depart- 
ments, which  brings  them  more  within  the  scope 
of  vision,  and  the  control,  of  the  performer.  The 
stops  are  also  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  the  proper 
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grading  of  the  combinations,  ranking  from  below 
upwards, — tbe  longest  pipes  being  represented  by 
the  lowest  Registers  in  the  respective  manuals. 
The  key  and  stop  action  evince  the  highest 
mechanical  skill,  tlie  Registers  and  keys  working 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  precision,  the  action  of 
the  latter  seeming  no  heavier  in  the  Great  Organ, 
when  all  the  Couplers  are  drawn. 

We  wish  to  mention  two  other  particulars  in 
the  mechanism  of  this  instrument,  by  which  both 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  organist  have 
been  consulted;  and  they  the  more  especially 
deserve  mention,  from  having  never  before  been 
applied  to  any  organ  built  in  this  country.  1st, 
The  composition  of  the  stops  in  the  Great  Organ 
may  be  eifected  by  Registers  (numbered  46,  47 
and  48,  in  the  above  specification,)  placed  at  the 
perfomier's  left,  in  lieu  of  the  common  arrange- 
ment by  pedal  shitlina; — movements :  by  this  plan, 
the  organist  has  the  Great  organ  at  the  command 
of  his  left  hand,  which  can  make  the  desired 
changes  more  readily,  and  can  be  better  spared, 
than  the  feet.  2d,  The  Pedals  are  radiating,  so 
as  to  converge  to  a  point  behind  the  performer, 
and  they  are  concave  both  lengthwise  and  trans- 
versely. This  arrangement  is  exactly  conform- 
able to  the  movements  ot  the  feet,  and  brings  the 
pedals  under  their  control,  without  forcing  the 
point  and  lieel  into  awkward  and  painful  contor- 
tions; and  as  the  short  keys  are  beveled,  all 
chromatic  passages  ma)'  be  played  with  great 
facility  and  smoothness :  it  is,  we  believe,  an 
improvement  of  Dr.  Wesley's,  and  was  first  used 
in  England,  at  his  suggestion,  in  the  immense 
organ  built  by  Mr.  WilUs  for  St.  Geoi'ge's  Hall, 
Liverpool. 

The  case  is  in  Romanesque  style, — ^beautifully 
proportioned,  chaste  and  rich,  and  delights  the 
eye  with  its  graceful  foliage,  and  the  genial 
blending  of  its  colors  :  it  is  an  eloquent  testimonial 
to  the  genius  and  skill  which  devised  and  executed 
it. 

We  have  enlarged  no  more  upon  the  external 
appearance  and  arrangements  of  this  organ  than 
truth  and  justice  require.  Its  appeals  to  the  ear, 
when  its  grandeur  and  variety  of  tone  are  dis- 
played by  a  skilful  performer,  are  charming  and 
deeply  impressive.  The  voicing  of  the  whole 
organ  evinces  the  skill  of  a  long  experienced 
master  in  the  work.  The  Secondary  and  Com- 
pound Registers  have  been  made  to  impart 
unusual  briUiancy  and  vivacity  to  the  full  organ, 
and  they  are  finely  balanced  with  the  Foundation 
Stops,  which  are  characterized  by  great  depth 
and  body  of  tone,  whilst  the  ear  is  delighted 
beyond  measure  with  the  skilful  blending  of  that 
cheerful,  ringing  quality  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  our  ideas  of  fine  old  English  and 
German  organs. 

The  many  excellent  points  in  manufacture 
which  the  Messrs.  H.  have  acquired  during  an 
experience  of  thirty  years  in  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tedness  to  their  noble  art,  and  which  have  come 
to  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  their  organs, 
are  clearly  seen  in  this,  their  latest  production. 
The  prompt  yet  silent  working  of  the  pedal  and 
key  action,  the  clear  and  sure  intonation  of  the 
lower  octaves  in  all  of  the.  Manuals,  the  great 
compass  and  effectiveness  of  the  magnificent 
Swell,  the  melodiousness,  depth,  and  grandeur  of 
the  Great  organ,  the  subdued  and  placid  har- 
monies of  the  Choir,  are  all  conspicuous. 

The  several  Diapasons  are  constructed  and 
voiced  according  to  their  relative  position  ;  those 
in  the  Great  Organ  being  bold,  clear  and  sonorous; 
those  in  the  Choir,  of  a  sweet,  mellow,  singincf 
quality ;  while  those  in  the  Swell  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  give  a  rich,  full  volume  to  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Organ  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
they  are  all  free  from  that  forced  hissing  sound 
which  is  so  often  heard  in  Organs  less  skilfully 
voiced. 

The  Solo  stops  evince  that  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness of  tone  for  which  the  Messrs.  Hook  enjoy  an 
unrivalled  reputation :  each  one  of  these  stops, 
when  played  with  accompaniments,  stands  out  in 
bold  relief,  and  maintains  its  distinct  character,  as 
if  it  were  a  separate  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
an  orchestral  perfoi'mer. 

Among  the  Stops  which  deserve  especial  men- 


tion, is  the  Pedal  Trombone,  a  16  foot  reed  Stop, 
made  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  in  which  the 
too  frequent  harshness  is  supplanted  by  a  smooth, 
rich  body  of  tone,  prompt  in  speaking,  and  blend- 
ing finely  with  the  full  Organ. 

This  organ  is,  we  believe,  the  fourteenth  that 
the  Messrs.  Hook  have  built  for  churches  in  the 
city  of  Providence, — a  fact  which  speaks  volumes 
in  their  praise,  pi'oving,  as  it  does,  the  very  high 
estimation  in  which  they  stand  as  builders,  where 
their  works  are  known,  and  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  the  only  sure  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  instrument.  In  this  connection, 
the  following  testimonial  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
M.  Clai-k,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  furnishes 
abundant  evidence : 

"  Providence,  April  23,  1857. 

I  can  most  cordially  and  conscientiously  give  my 
testimony  to  the  unsurpassed  excellence  of  the  Organs 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook.  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  in  which  there  has  been  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  workmanship,  quality  of  tone, 
balance  of  parts,  or  the  general  effect  of  their  instru- 
ments. The  elements  of  power  and  delicacy  are 
wonderfully  harmonized,  and  those  who  order  an 
Organ  from  their  Manufactory  may  be  sure  of  receiv- 
ing the  full  worth  of  their  money. 

Thosias  M.  Clark,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island." 

The  organ  was  exhibited  on  Wednesday  afl:er- 
noon  last  before  a  large  audience,  many  of  tl:em 
amateurs,  and  gave  unbounded  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  It  is  now  in  process  of  removal  to 
Providence.  The  lovers  of  music  in  that  city  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  it  will  be  opened  there 
by  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  of  jST.  Y.  city.  We 
hear  of  several  who  will  be  present,  on  that 
occasion,  from  Boston.  We  congratulate  the 
citizens  of  Providence  on  their  good  fortune  in 
possessing  so  noble  a  specimen  of  the  grandest  of 
all  instruments. —  Traveller,  Oct.  19. 


[From  the  Boston  Courier.] 

Miss  Hosmer's  Beatrice  Cenci. 

The  statue  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  hj  Miss  Har- 
riet HoSMBR,  now  open  for  public  inspection 
at  Mr.  Cotton's  rooms,  has  claimed  our  attention, 
and,  so  far  as  we  could  possibly  afford  it,  our 
study.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  declaring  our 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  very  beautiful,  as  it  certainly 
is  a  very  interesting,  piece  of  workmanship.  We 
have  heretofore  examined  the  several  specimens 
of  this  young  lady's  skill  in  the  noble  art  to  which 
she  has  devoted  her  life,  as  yet  so  briefly  reckoned 
by  years,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
same  manner  in  this  city.  We  thought  of  them 
all,  that,  with  obvious  deficiencies  to  a  practised 
eye,  rather  than  absolute  faults,  they  manifested 
unmistakable  evidence  of  those  peculiar  charac- 
teristics in  the  sculptor,  which  indefinably  mark 
the  difference  between  genius  and  talent.  Her 
conception  transcended  her  execution.  But  the 
germ  of  promise  had  developed  its  flower  so 
clearly,  that  we  might  look  with  certainty,  in  due 
time,  for  the  perfected  fruit.  Nor  does  it  in  vol  ve 
the  least  derogation  from  Miss  Hosmer's  success, 
in  this  particular  effort  of  her  art,  to  say,  that  we 
believe  she  will  yet  produce  something  still  more 
creditable  to  herself,  and  which  will  contribute  to 
elevate  still  higher  the  reputation  of  our  country 
in  this  department  of  the  Fine  Arts.  As  it  is,  we 
should  be  proud  to  welcome  this  statue,  as  the 
production  of  a  fair  countrywoman,  in  any  col- 
lection of  the  results  of  modern  sculpture. 

The  subject  of  the  statue  is  of  all  others  the 
most  interesting — a  young  girl.  But  this  girl  is 
Beatrice  Cenci,  a  name  which,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  still  excites  in 
Italy  a  profound  interest,  similar,  yet  more 
tender  and  compassionate,  to  that  which  in  more 
Northern  Europe  veils  the  imputed  crimes  of 
Mary  Stuart,  with  that  sort  of  palliation,  conjured 
up  by  the  imagination  and  warmed  by  the  im- 
pulse of  all  our  gentler  feelings,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  her  beauty,  her  sufferings,  and  her 
wrongs.  The  terrible  crime  for  which  Beatrice 
was  condemned  and  executed  by  order  of  the 
Pope,  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  interces- 
sion of  the  principal  persons  in  Rome,  was  parri- 
cide, committed  at  her  instigation,  in  concert  with 


her  brothers  and  step-mother,  against  her  father, 
Count  Cenci.  Scarcely  another  such  fiend  incar- 
nate as  tills  man  is  chronicled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  He  could  have  maintained  his  exist- 
ence only  under  the  shadow  of  such  a  court  as 
that  of  Rome,  at  such  a  period  as  that  in  which 
he  lived.  He  purchased  exemption  from  the 
consequences  of  innumerable  and  often  unmen- 
tionable crimes,  by  his  powerful  influence  as  the 
head  of  an  ancient  and  noble  house,  and  by 
means  of  his  great  wealth.  He  hated  and  per- 
secuted his  children  with  implacable  hostility  ; 
but  towards  his  daughter  his  demoniac  violence 
and  cruelty  assumed  another  form  of  infamy, 
which  finally  induced  the  execution  of  the  fatal 
deed  for  which  she  suffered.  We  must  admit 
that  the  act  of  this  young  and  lovely  maiden,  sub- 
jected as  she  wns  to  indignities  from  which  every 
instinct  of  nature  revolts,  and  hateftil  to  every 
principle  of  human  and  divine  sanction,  was  not 
in  conformity  with  the  sublime  requirements  of 
Christian  perfection.  But  on  the  other  hand,  her 
suff'erings  were  superhuman,  calculated  only  too 
surely  to  bewilder  the  moral  sense,  and  to  obhte- 
rate  the  very  affinities  and  distinctions  of  nature. 
And  then,  too,  in  her  times,  escape  from  the  per- 
secution which  overwhelmed  her  was  impossible, 
and  the  hope  of  protection  beyond  the  walls  of 
her  unnatural  father's  palace  equally  in  vain. 
Perhaps  those  who  at  this  moment  acknowledge 
the  force  of  that  dreadful  necessity,  under  which 
English  officers  in  India  have  immolated  wives 
and  children,  in  order  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
a  worse  fate,  will  at  least  pity  Beatrice  Cenci. 
Indeed,  reason  about  it  with  whatever  casuistry 
we  may,  the  storj'  of  this  young,  most  beautiful 
and  most  unhappy  lady  has  inspired  the  involun- 
tary sympathy  of  every  age  in  her  favor,  from  her 
own  to  the  present. 

Beatrice  Cenci  went  to  her  doom  soiTowful  but 
composed ;  and  the  legend  is  that  Guido,  access  to 
the  prison  being  denied,  caught,  as  she  passed  in 
procession  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  soft  and 
mournful  yet  most  impressive  lineaments  of  those 
lovely  features,  which  have  endured  upon  his 
immortal  canvas.  According  to  other  accounts, 
however,  the  great  painter  did  obtain,  at  the 
prison ,  that  more  deliberate  opportunity  for  his  art, 
which  such  an  exquisite  creation  as  his  portrait 
would  seem  to  have  required.  Miss  Hosmer  has 
chosen  the  night  before  the  execution  for  the 
idealization  of  her  subject,  and  Beatrice  appears 
recumbent  and  sleeping,  upon  a  block  of  stone,  to 
which  the  ring  afli.xed  reminds  us,  as  far  as  well 
could  be  in  the  accompaniments  of  a  statue,  of  the 
prison  itself  and  the  fatal  condition  of  the  con- 
demned slumberer.  Her  attitude  gives  the  im- 
pression of  profound,  yet  of  exhausted,  I'ather  than 
easy,  repose.  She  reclines  partly  on  her  side,  yet 
the  upper  part  of  her  person  is  thrown  forward 
and  brought  into  such  a  posture,  that  her  chest 
presses  the  pillow  of  her  pallet.  The  elbow  of 
the  bended  right  arm  extends  above  the  head, 
which  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  beneath  it, 
while  the  left  ann  falls  easily  across  the  body,  the 
back  of  the  open  hand  resting  upon  the  base  of 
the  marble  beneath ;  and  slightly  intertwined  with 
the  delicate  fingers  is  the  rosary  appropriate  to 
her  religious  faith.  One  of  her  lower  limbs  is 
drawn  up,  beneath  its  fellow  exquisitely  moulded, 
which  is  extended  in  a  natural  and  graceful 
posture,  falling  beyond  and  beneath  the  upper 
line  of  the  edge  of  the  block  upon  which  she 
reposes.  And  if  we  have  any  critical  remark  to 
urge  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  that  either  tlie 
blocks  of  stone  in  the  Papal  prison  were  of 
altogether  too  brief  dimensions  to  permit  the 
enjoyment  of  natural  rest,  or  else  the  block  here 
represented  should  liax'e  been  made  more  con- 
formable to  the  length  of  the  figure,  even  at  the 
expense  of  depriving  us  of  some  variety  in  the 
attitude  of  the  sleeper.  And,  perhaps,  we  ought 
to  say,  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression, 
that  the  position  of  the  statue,  in  certain  particu- 
lars, is  somewhat  constrained,  and,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  not  anatomically  correct.  The 
drapery  has  fallen  partly  from  the  person  of 
Beatrice,  leaving  some  of  the  upper  portions  of  it 
not  immodestly  exposed.  Indeed,  no  idea  could 
be  conceived  of  the  statue,  except  as  that  of  an 
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innocent,  sleeping  girl.  In  representing  tlie 
texture  of  her  more  closely  fitting  inner  garment, 
we  observe  the  marble  has  been  skillfully  made, 
as  much  as  marble  can,  and  in  this  jiarticular  the 
material  is  admirably  wrought,  so  as  to  distinguish 
the  fabric  and  fit  of  the  garment  in  question  from 
the  looser  drapery  of  the  couch.  Tlie  head  is 
enveloped  in  those  snowy  folds  which  covered  her 
golden  hair  in  the  bloom  and  purity  of  her  maiden 
life,  long  locks  of  which,  escaped  from  their 
confinement,  fall  about  her  neck.  The  face  is  of 
marvellous  beauty,  and  pleases  us  most  of  all.  It 
is  copied,  as  it  seems  to  us,  vdth  remarkable 
fidelity  and  success,  from  that  famous  portrait  of 
Guido  already  referred  to,  of  wliich  the  common 
engravings  aUbrd  us  such  an  inadequate  concep- 
tion. We  shall  quote  a  description  of  this  picture 
from  an  eminent  authority,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  compare  its  details  with  those  of  the 
head  of  the  statue,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable : 

The  moulding  of  her  face  is  exquisitely  delicate  ; 
the  eye-brows  are  distinct  and  arched  ;  the  lips  have 
that  permanent  meaning  of  imagination  and  sensi- 
bility, which  suffering  has  not  repressed,  and  which 
it  seems  as  if  death  could  scarcely  extingtxish  ;  the 
forehead  is  large  and  clear  ;  her  eyes,  which  we  are 
told  were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are  swollen 
with  weeping,  and  lustreless,  but  beautifully  tender 
and  serene.  In  the  whole  mien  there  is  a  simplicity 
and  dignity,  which,  united  with  her  exquisite  loveli- 
ness and  deep  sorrow,  are  inexpressibly  pathetic- 
Beatrice  Cenci  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare 
persons,  in  whom  energy  and  gentleness  dwelt  to- 
gether, without  destroying  one  another;  her  nature 
was  simple  and  profound.  The  crimes  and  miseries, 
in  which  she  was  an  actor  and  a  sufferer,  are  as  the 
mask  and  the  mantle  in  which  circumstances  clothed 
her  for  her  impersonation  on  the  scene  of  the  world. 

We  have  thvis  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of 
the  characteristic  merits,  as  well  as  to  indicate 
some  of  the  defects  of  this  charming  work  of  art. 
Of  a  country  woman,  so  young,  and  yet  so 
distinguished,  as  Miss  Hosmer,  already  taking  a 
high  position  among  the  eminent  sculptors,  who 
make  Italy  their  Held  of  study  and  the  theatre  of 
their  early  successes,  we  may  well  be  proud. 
Perhaps  the  truest  point  of  inspection,  from  which 
to  appreciate  the  general  effect  of  the  statue  to 
the  best  advantage,  is  from  a  position  in  front, 
diagonal  to  a  line  crossing  the  top  of  the  head. 
And  although  the  lovely  face  is  thus  concealed 
from  view,  yet  this  will  claim  its  own  special  and 
delighted  consideration.  Sorrow,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  sad  yet  not  despondent  spirit,  are  on  its 
features;  but  the  vision  of  that  gentle  rest  is 
untroubled  by  any  forebodings  of  the  morrow. 


English  Music  to  "  Faust." — At  the  late 
Festival  at  Norwich,  England,  a  novelty  was  in- 
troduced in  the  form  of  music  to  the  second  part 
of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  by  Mr.  Pierson,  composer 
of  the  oratorio  of  "  Jerusalem."  The  Norwich 
Mercury  says  of  it : 

The  selections  for  a  festival  should  never  be 
governed  either  by  clitiuism  or  a  mercenary  ob- 
ject, any  more  than  the  selection  of  a  vocalist. 
In  this  instance  the  music  of  "  Faust"  has  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  "  Jerusalem,"  for  it  can  be 
looked  at  only  as  the  incarnation  of  an  unhealthy 
and  not  an  inspired  imagination,  and  following  as 
it  did  directly  after  Beethoven's  immortal  "  Pas- 
toral Symphony,"  it  fell  with  heavier  weight  upon 
the  audience.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  composer,  the  audience,  even 
with  the  description  before  them,  failed  to  com- 
prehend, and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
many  had  taken  refuge  in  the  balmy  oblivion  of 
sleep,  whose  claims,  even  the  most  unwilling 
were  scarcely  able  to  deny.  Mile.  LeonharcS 
was  the  Ariel,  and  although  exhibiting  much 
vocal  capability,  still  it  was  only  sufficient  to 
show  how  much  more  it  was  necessary  to  accom- 
plish. The  music  was  intended  to  describe  Faust 
upon  a  "  flowery  turf,  weary,  restless,  and  in  an 
uneasy  slumber,  by  moonlight."  The  elves  hover 
round,  and  Ariel  directs  them  "  to  guard  him," 
and  charm  "  his  senses  with  the  finest  magic," 
and  "  entice  him  to  the  cheerful  realms  of  day." 
A  choral  incantation  and  solo  succeed,  and  the 
sun   rises   as   they  disperse.      An    instrumental 


piece  follows,  which  is  intended  to  describe  the 
effects  of  a  dream  upon  Faust,  who,  "  having 
discovered  his  ideal  of  beauty  in  the  Grecian 
Helen,  invites  her  to  rest  in  a  beautiful  valley  of 
Arcadia."  Then  comes  a  chorus  in  homage  of 
poetry.  The  dream  continues,  in  which  Faust 
supposes  himself  to  appear  as  a  knight  of  the 
middle  ages — a  march  and  chorus  descriptive  of 
a  procession  of  knights ;  and  then  an  orchestral 
intermezzo,  to  express  the  return  of  Faust  to 
"  philosophic  retirement,"  who,  abjuring  the  aid 
of  Mephistopheles,  becomes  a  Christian.  A  scene 
follows  in  which  Mr.  Weiss,  as  a  warder  of  the 
castle,  sings  a  song  descriptive  of  the  "  world  as 
it  lies,"  as  shown  to  his  spirit  from  the  "  skies, 
and  their  glory  to  surrounding  nature."  A  Cho- 
rus of  Anchorites  succeeds,  one  of  whom  is  sup- 
posed to  show  Faust  the  "  confines  of  heaven." 
A  Chorus  of  Beatified  Spirits  sing  of  mercy  and 
comfort  to  the  dying  Faust,  and  the  last  chorus 
gives  him  "  the  palm  eternally,"  and  he  is  shown 
"  the  spirit  of  his  love  smiling  from  the  clouds  on 
him."  Tliis  is  the  subject  upon  which  the  nmsic 
of  "Faust"  was  founded,  and  had  the  books  not 
described  what  was  intended,  no  one  would  ever 
have  imagined  tlie  scenes.  The  Chorus  of  An- 
chorites and  the  Song  of  the  Warder  are  the 
nearest  in  approach  of  sound  to  sense  ;  but  even 
these  indicate  the  unsettled  and  irregular  impres- 
sions of  the  composer's  imagination,  and  possess 
no  sufiicient  melody  or  rhythm  to  retrieve  the 
rest.  The  whole,  in  fact,  bears  the  impress  of  a 
brain  without  form,  and  the  substitution  of  ex- 
travagant ideas,  without  regard  to  whether  they 
convey  any  notion  of  what  is  to  be  described. 
The  best  proof  of  the  effect  upon  the  audience, 
where  somnolence  did  not  prevail,  was  the  rest- 
lessness which  increased  as  the  music  proceeded, 
and  by  the  relief  which  their  countenances 
expressed  when  it  terminated.  A  very  few  per- 
sonal friends  near  the  orchestra  applauded,  and 
sonie  of  the  auditory  in  the  five-shilling  gallery 
stamped,  but  in  vain :  the  verdict  was  too  decidedly 
pronounced  to  be  mistaken. 


From  my  Diary,  Ko.  13, 

Oct.  \Qth. — Somebody  has  given  the  Tri'nine  to-day 
a  long  article  upon  Expresses  and  Express-men. — 
Speaking  of  Adams,  founder  of  Adams's  Express,  he 
gives  some  musical  historical  information(.^)  which  is 
worth  saving  !     Ecce. 

On  arriving  in  Boston,  Adams  "  after  seeking  in 
vain  for  some  days  such  a  situation  as  he  wanted, 
offered  his  services  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Lafayette 
Hotel,  on  Washington  street,  opposite  Boylston.  At 
that  time  that  hotel  had  just  been  erected  and  named 
in  honor  of  the  Marquis,  who  was  very  popular  in 
Boston.  It  was  then  the  crack  house,  and  held  in 
high  esteem,  especially  by  the  jovial  members  of  that 
potential  and  numerous,  but  always  harmonious  body, 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  This  musical  insti- 
tution, from  time  immemorial  the  pride  of  Boston, 
was  then,  and  still  is,  we  believe,  located  in  Boylston 
Hall,  opposite  the  new  hotel,  and — as  the  members 
met  several  nights  in  tlie  week,  either  for  rehearsal  or 
public  performance  of  an  oratorio — partly  from  patri- 
otic veneration  for  the  Marquis,  and  partly  to  recupe- 
rate after  their  musical  labors,  they  visited  the  bar  of 
the  '  Lafayette'  very  often,  and  sometimes  they  would 
come  in  great  numbers,  rendering  an  assistant  bar- 
tender very  desirable." 

Isn't  this  rich,  exceedingly  ! 

\ith. — This  is  the  book  I  have  been  waiting  for,  for 
many  years — Schcelcher's  Life  of  Handel.  Not  that 
it  contains  all.  That  is  not  easily  possible.  But  it 
clears  up  so  many  points,  which  since  the  days  of 
Hawkins  and  Burney  have  been  stumbling-blocks. 
Droll  that  what  no  Englishman  has  undertaken  to  do, 
what  should  have  been  done  fifty  years  since,  at  last 
a  Frenchman  has  undertaken,  and  apparently  with 
the  best  success — and  that  is,  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  Handelian  manuscripts.  What  light  is  at  once 
thrown  upon  that  mighty  man's  career  !  and  how  won- 
derful it  was  ! 

I  ask  not  whether  Mr.  Schcclcher  might  not  have 
improved  the  work  in  some  particulars,  in  matters  of 
style,  arrangement,  and  the  like  ;  it  is  enough  for  me 
that  the  great  labor  has  been  performed,  and  that  we 
know  what  the  Queen's  and  other  libraries  possess  of 
Handel,  and  what  light  those  relics  afford. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  is  ignorant  of  the 
German  language,  for  some  additions  might  have 
been  made  to  the  account  of  Handel's  early  life,  which 
would  be  interesting,  and  some  slight  errors  might 
have  been  avoided. 

The  book  pleases  me  vastly;  and  now  —  can  our 
musical  people  not  be  persuaded  to  buy  and  read  it  ? 

The  melancholy  fate  which  has  thus  far  fallen  upon 
attempts  at  laying  the  foundation  of  a  musical  litera- 
ture in  this  country,  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the 
professions  of  love  for  music  which  one  is  constantly 
hearing.  The  ignorance  that  is  constantly  manifested 
of  the  most  common  facts  in  musical  history  is  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  the  profession. 

Those  who  get  their  living  by  music  should  hang 
their  heads  in  shame  if  they  do  not  read  this  book  and 
Holmes's  Mozart.  What  would  they  say  to  a  member 
of  any  other  profession,  who  was  as  ignorant  of  its 
history  as  most  of  our  musical  people  are  of  theirs  ? 

All  praise  to  Apollo  !  the  time  is  coming,  though, 
when  Dogberry  will  not  cry  in  vain,  '*  Oh  that  I  had 
been  written  down  an  ass  !  "  when  the  music  teacher 
must  be  a  man  of  some  culture  at  least ! 

Jmiight'a  Jouijnal  of  JHusir. 

BOSTON,  OCT.  24,  1857. 

The  Musical  Prospect. 

Could  it  be  more  unpromising  ?  The  winter 
is  upon  us,  and  the  orchestra  have  not  even  begun 
to  tune  their  instruments  for  the  usual  six  months' 
Sj'mphony.  So  far  no  operas,  no  oratorios,  no 
concerts,  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  one  in 
a  small  hall  by  Vieuxtemps  and  Thalberg  !  This 
does  not  sound  like  Boston.  This  report  is  in 
quite  another  key  from  that  in  which  we  have 
usually  welcomed  in  the  season.  Music  hath 
pause,  like  every  other  occupation  that  depends 
on  money.  In  the  other  cities  there  have  been 
beginnings,  with  unusual  promise  and  array  of 
forces,  but  beginnings  only.  The  singers,  like 
the  birds,  fly  southward ;  how  can  they  breathe 
in  a  chilly  atmosphere  of  panic  and  of  poverty  '? 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  topic  for  our  usual 
musical  editorial : — to  wit,  the  total  want  of  music, 
— the  suspension  of  all  musical  industry, — the 
poverty  and  most  prosaic  dullness  of  the  times. 
For  want  of  a  better,  we  accept  the  topic.  Let 
us  look  around  us,  and  see  how  bad  it  is.  We 
take  a  grim  satisfaction  in  enumerating  the  great 
and  smaller  signs  of  discouragement.  Let  us 
amuse  one  another,  in  this  lack  of  something  bet- 
ter to  do,  by  adding  up  indefinite  quantities  of 
zeros. 

In  the  first  place  the  music-teachers,  with  whom 
our  cities  swarm,  come  back  from  rusticating  or 
from  trips  to  Europe,  full  of  zeal,  and  of  all  sorts 
of  methods,  ajiproved  or  original,  some  for  the 
voice,  some  for  the  piano, — enough  of  them  to 
make  the  rising  generation  musical :  but — there 
are  no  pupils  !  None  for  many — not  enough  for 
any,  for  the  best  of  them.  Our  music  publishers 
have  opened  their  superb  new  stores,  with  every- 
thing on  shelves  and  counter,  from  the  fugues  of 
Bach  and  oratorios  of  Handel  to  the  last  negro 
melody  or  polka : — but  there  are  none  to  buy  ! 
Enn-ravers  are  dismissed,  presses  are  silenced,  and 
the  loud  foaming  stream  of  music-selling  and  buy- 
ing contracts  itself  within  a  moderate  channel, 
waiting  better  times.  Musical  instruments  find 
few  purchasers;  half  the  hundred  hands  of  every 
piano-forte-making  Briareus  are  idle.  For  any 
music-lover,  who  is  blessed  with  a  few  spare  hun- 
dreds, it  were  a  capital  time  to  purchase  at  large 
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discount  the  best  piano  that  our  factories  afford. 
(We  offer  our  services  to  any  of  our  subscribers 
to  execute  an  order  of  that  kind  for  them ; — we 
dare  say  it  would  be  for  our  interest  as  well  as 
theirs, — you  see,  we  are  getting  worldly — it  is  the 
humor  of  the  times.)  And  as  to  musical  journal- 
ism ?  If  we  knew  how  long  we  should  have  a 
subscriber  left  to  ask  the  question,  we  might  an- 
swer. Suffice  it  to  say,  there  is  nothing  to  jour- 
nalize about,  and  nothing  is  the  subject  of  this 
article.  There  will  be  no  musical  critics — no  Sir 
Oracles  —  their  occupation's  gone  —  the  world 
sinks  into  Cimmerian  darkness  in  the  article  of 
taste.  (It  was  a  simmerin'  darkness,  Mrs.  P. 
might  say,  before.)  And  then,  most  terrible  of 
all,  there  will  be  no  "  dead-heads  " !  because  no 
theatres,  no  concerts.  Thousands  of  those  respect- 
able and  useful  members  of  society  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment !  What  a  lamentable 
condition  of  the  labor  market  does  not  that  indi- 
cate !  So  far  a  goodly  pile  of  minus  quantities  and 
ciphers  have  we  added  up.  Pleasant,  as  blowing 
soap  bubbles,  or  whistling  to  keep  the  courage  up 
in  these  hard  times !  And  now  for  music-making 
proper ;  now  for  that  industrious  army  who  coin 
the  elastic  air  into  significant  sweet  notes,  to  thrill 
the  inmost  soul  with  harmony.  We  count  up  the 
operas  and  concerts  that  we  are  (not)  to  have. 

The  grand  Opera  in  New  York,  as  we  have 
seen,  suspended  operations  for  a  fortnight — for 
the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  mounting  several  new 
pieces,  such  as  the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Rohei-t  le 
Diable,  &c.  The  fortnight  has  expired  ;  no  an- 
nouncement as  yet  of  a  resumption  ;  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic  made  it  no  loss  to  stop ;  perhaps  it 
would  be,  to  go  on  again ;  and  meanwhile  ap- 
pears this  significant  little  hint  in  the  announce- 
ment of  Vieuxtemps  and  Thalberg's  concert  for 
Oct.  23 :  "  Last  appearance  but  one  in  concert 
of  Mile.  Erminie  Frezzolini,  prior  to  Tier  de- 
parture for  the  West  and  South "  !  This  looks  a 
little  like  indefinite  postponement.  Perhaps  the 
Opera  will  resume  when  the  banks  do.  So  we 
must  set  down  naught  for  Opera  in  New  York — 
as  things  now  look.  Messrs.  Ullman  and  Stra- 
koseh,  however,  have  much  machinery  and  raw 
material  on  hand ;  it  is  damaging  to  let  the  works 
lie  idle ;  they  will  certainly  get  their  steam  up 
with  the  first  indications  of  a  market.  Or,  to 
change  the  figure,  they  lie  ready  to  hoist  sail 
with  the  first  breath  of  favorable  breeze,  and 
crowd  on  all  their  canvas,  of  which  they  have 
a  plenty  furled,  if  they  can  get  a  chance.  Let 
us  pray  for  a  wind. 

Turning  to  Philadelphia,  to  the  Marshall- 
Maretzek  Opera  Company,  we  find  that  they 
have  been  singing  since  the  first  of  this  month 
hacknied  operas,  like  Tromtore,  Eriiani,  Lucia, 
&c.,  to  discouragingly  thin  houses,  spite  of  the 
would-be  cheerful  crowing  of  the  newspapers; 
for,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  and  after  all  the 
grand  announcements  of  great  "stars"  coming 
and  to  come,  Tamberliks,  Rogers,  &c.,  the  present 
(only  the  third)  week  is  proclaimed  the  last 
chance  of  hearing  this  splendid  company,  who 
are  positively  engaged  to  sail  immediately  for 
Havana  !  It  is  a  sign  of  coming  winter,  when  the 
wild  geese  fly  southward.  No  doubt  these  tamer 
singing  fowls  regard  their  case  as  somewhat  anal- 
ogous, and  mutter  something  about  never  being 
geese  enough  again  to  accept  an  operatic  engage- 
ment in  America.  So  much  for  Philadelphia ; 
set  down  naught  and  carry  one — to  better  times. 


Here  in  Boston,  the  operas  in  prospect  are  in- 
deed most  charming,  if  it  be  true  that  "  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  Far  off"  we  see 
the  shining  plumage  of  the  song-birds  dwindling 
to  fine  specks  in  the  Southern  sky.  When  fairer 
financial  weather  shall  recall  them  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  we  too  shall  have  our  turn. 
Perhaps  not. 

Our  noble  Boston  Theatre,  itself,  is  it  appears 
in  danger  ;  we  hardly  know  if  it  stand  there  sub- 
stantially, a  bona  fide  theatrical  brick  and  mortar 
structure,  or  whether  it  be  anything  more  than 
an  Aladdin's  palace,  a  fictitious  thing,  like  so 
many  banks  and  speculative  bubbles,  so  sadly 
has  the  financial  panic  shaken  the  faith  of  its 
projectors  and  stockholders.  In  their  alarm,  they 
have  even  held  a  meeting  and  voted  to  sell  the 
property.  We  recall  the  meeting  in  which  the 
grand  scheme  was  initiated,  and  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  glowing  speeches  of  the  leading  men,  who 
set  forth  its  claims  so  purely  on  the  ground  of  the 
artistic  pride,  the  new  attractiveness  to  strangei-s, 
&c.,  of  our  good  city.  Then  no  one  thought  of 
investing  for  the  sake  of  profit ;  it  was  all  for 
public  spirit,  patriotism.  Art !  Now,  when  it 
appears  that  the  theatre  has  in  no  season  met  the 
current  expenses  out  of  the  nightly  receipts, 
(which  some  charge  wholly  to  bad  management, 
to  the  corporation  having  tied  its  hands  by  an 
unprofitable  long  lease,  whereby  the  Manager 
says:  "Heads,  I  win;  tails,  you  lose");  now, 
too,  that  the  times  are  dark,  every  body  feeling 
poor,  the  financial  aspect  of  the  theatre  looms 
fearfully  into  the  foreground,  to  the  overshadow- 
ing of  the  artistic,  and  to  the  dismay  of  stock- 
holders. The  theatre  cost  $416,000.  The  debt 
is  $205,000,  principally  mortgages.  The  imme- 
diate sum  to  be  paid,  however,  is  but  $15,000. 
To  get  over  the  whole  difficulty,  the  Committee 
have  recommended,  and  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders have  adopted,  the  following  plan  : 

To  authorize  the  Directors  of  the  Corporation  to 
make  a  sale  and  conveyance  of  all  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  Corporation  to  such  persons 
or  associations  as  will  become  the  purchasers  thereof 
at  the  amount  of  the  present  indebtedness  of  the 
Corporation,  say  $205,000;  each  of  the  present 
stockholders  to  be  allowed,  if  he  pleases,  to  take  for 
each  share  one  two-hundred-and-thirty  fifth  part  of 
the  property.  In  other  words,  to  form  a  new 
Companj',  with  a  capital  equal  to  the  debts  of  the 
Corporation,  and  abandon  the  act  of  incorporation, 
vesting  the  property  in  Trustees.  Each  of  the  new 
shares,  if  the  whole  debt  should  be  paid  off,  would 
cost  about  S885  ;  but  as  a  large  portion  of  the  debt  is 
not  yet  payable,  and  can  remain  on  mortfJ:age  if 
desired,  and  as  the  Melodeon  estate  can  be  sold  for 
at  least  $90,000,  so  soon  as  we  are  well  over  the 
present  crisis,  it  would  probably  be  entirely  safe  to 
limit  the  par  value  of  the  new  shares  at  $500.  Of 
this  sum  only  $100  per  sh.are  need  be  paid  at  present, 
and  perhaps  only  $50,  and  an  additional  $100  would 
be  all  that  would  be  required  for  a  year  to  come,  and 
the  residue  need  be  called  for  only  as  the  mortgages 
have  to  be  paid  off.  The  new  Company,  after  the 
sale  of  the  Melodeon  estate,  would  own  the  Theatre 
with  its  furniture,  wardrobe,  and  properties.  The 
land  alone  would  be  worth  the  entire  sum  to  be  paid. 
After  the  termination  of  the  present  lease,  say  March, 
1859,  your  Committee  think  the- Theatre  could  be 
rented  for  at  least  $15,000  a  year;  and  if  the  rights 
appended  to  the  shares  are  worth  their  present  market 
price,  $30,  the  new  stock  would  probably  yield  a  sum 
equal  to  18  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  Of  this, 
however,  each  shareholder  must  form  his  own  opinion 
and  estimate-  As  an  additional  inducement,  each 
share  might  be  vested  with  the  right  to  free  admission, 
and  the  selection  of  two  reserved  seats  instead  of  the 
alternate  privilege  belonging  to  the  present  shares. 

The  original  value  of  a  share  was,  we  believe, 
$1,000.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  property  will 
be  purchased  for  any  other  than  theatrical  uses ; 


the  sale  of  the  Melodeon  adjunct  will  materially 
reduce  the  debt ;  under  a  new  system  of  manage- 
ment, whereby  the  company  may  lease  it  by 
special  contracts,  now  to  Italian  opera,  now  to  a 
Ballet  troupe,  &c.,  it  may  yield  a  much  larger 
rent ;  so  that,  after  all,  we  have  little  fear  that 
our  grand  Boston  Theatre  will  take  to  itself  wings 
and  fly  away.  Nor  will  the  Genii  transport  it 
elsewhere,  if  the  public   will  be  just  to  genius 

here. But  as  for  Opera,  so  far  as  we  see  at 

present,  we  must  set  down  naught  for  Boston. 

As  with  the  Operas,  so  with  the  "stars"  and 
virtuosos  that  had  begun  or  were  about  to  begin 
to  give  miscellaneous  solo  concerts.  The  VlEUX- 
temps-Thalberg  works  are  evidently  put  upon 
half  time.  Miss  Juliaxa  May  has  vanished  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  eminent  London 
violinist,  has  returned  to  England,  (partly  on 
account  of  domestic  affliction,)  but  waits  a  better 
season  to  return. 

Happy  shall  true  music-lovers  be,  and  not 
quite  inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  Italian  opera  and 
other  imported  splendors,  if  we  shall  be  able  to 
fall  back  with  less  distracted  interest  and  less 
spoiled  relish  on  the  plainer,  sweeter,  far  more 
nourishing  and  more  inspiring  fare  of  good  whole- 
some classical  oratorios  and  concerts  by  our  own 
societies.  Our  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  should 
have  commenced  rehearsals  this  week.  But  the 
Hamburg  steamer,  Borussia,  of  Oct.  1,  which  was 
to  bring  our  Carl  Zerrahn,  to  conduct  them, 
is  reported  to  have  put  back  to  Hamburg  on  the 
7th,- — cause  unknown.  Hence  nothing  is  yet 
sure  of  Oratorios.  And  lor  the  same  cause, 
nothing  with  regard  to  orchestral  Symphonies,  &c. 
The  same  steamer  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  brothers  Fries,  and  other  members  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club ;  which  makes  the 
Chamber  Concerts  count  for  nothing  j-et.  Mr. 
Satter  has  postponed ;  and  of  the  "  German 
Trio"  we  hear  nothing  more.  There  is  good 
hope,  however,  from  the  German  •'  Orpheus" — 
and  for  all,  let  us  believe,  as  soon  as  times  grow 
settled,  if  not  prosperous.  But  for  things  actually 
in  sight,  our  telescope  sweeps  the  horizon  in  vain ; 
there  is  nothing ! — In  New  York  there  seem  to 
be  enough  wise  men  left  to  save  the  city — musi- 
cally. Thanks  to  permanent  organization,  her 
best  in  music,  her  Philharmonic  concerts,  will  go 
on.  In  Philadelphia,  the  retreat  of  Opera  is 
covered  by  the  announcement  of  Germania  (Or- 
chestral) "  Rehearsal "  Concerts,  at  prices  for  the 
million. 

There  — ■  we  have  presented  a  beggarly  account 
of  empty  boxes.  It  can  do  us  no  harm  to 
contemplate  the  worst.  Perhaps  we  all  feel  better 
now  that  we  have  looked  it  in  the  face.  Now  we 
may  look  round  again,  from  a  new  and  honest 
stand-point  of  no  false  hopes,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
find  some  crumbs  of  comfort.  Perhaps  we  may 
yet  see  our  true  musical  good  in  aU  this.  Perhaps 
we  may  yet  save  from  the  wreck  what  is  really 
worth  saving.  Perhaps,  now  that  the  sho\vier 
ones,  the  formidable  armadas  of  the  speculators 
are  scattered,  there  will  be  the  more  chance  for 
those  who  are  modestly  in  earnest  vrith  their  art. 
Perhaps,  by  some  mysterious  law  of  spiritual 
Calculus,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  carry  one  or 
more  units  to  the  telling  side  of  all  these  ciphers, 
and  learn  how  he  that  loseth  his  life  may  find  it ! 

Of  this  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  if  our  theme 
was  nothing,  our  readers  will  at  least  admit  that 
we  have  made  nothing  of  it.    Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit. 


BOSTON,   OCTOBER  2^4,   1857 
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Letter  from  New  York. 

Oct.  14th. — The  "  hard  times"  seem  to  have 
less  effect  upon  the  public  amusements  than  on 
anytliing  else  in  this  city.  A  week  or  two  ago  it 
was  estimated  that  an  average  of  ©10,000  was 
nightly  taken  at  the  different  tlieatres,  concerts, 
and  other  exhibitions  open  to  the  public.  How 
it  may  be  now,  when  the  panic  has  been  rising 
with  every  day,  and  men's  souls  are  really  sorely 
tried,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  long  list  of  daily  ad- 
vertisements under  the  head  of  "  Amusements," 
which  all  the  papers  display,  shows  that  there 
must  be  still  enough  demand  for  such  relaxation 
to  warrant  the  providing  for  it. 

The  Philharmonic  rehearsals  commenced  last 
Saturday,  but  with  a  list  of  members  diminislied 
by  500.  This,  however,  is  probably  not  so  much 
attributable  to  the  money  pressure  as  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  Brooklyn  subscribers  have 
withdrawn  their  names  for  the  purpose  of  patron- 
izing the  Philharmonic  concerts  to  be  given  in 
their  city  during  the  winter.  As  they  alone 
number  at  least  500.  it  is  only  surprising  that  the 
diminution  of  our  list  should  not  be  greater  still. 
The  income  of  our  society  is  thus  reduced  by 
$2500,  but  as  the  last  report  shows  a  list  of  1700 
associate  members  (at  $5),  and  over  200  pi-ofes- 
sional  ones  (at  $3),  besides  a  short  list  of  sub- 
scribing members  (at  $10  for  three,  merely  for 
the  concerts),  we  can  afford  such  a  loss,  even 
though  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $1000  more  than 
last  year  for  the  Academy. 

For  the  first  concert,  we  have  announced : 
Beethoven's  Leonora,  Schumann's  Manfred,  and, 
by  way  of  variety,  Spohr's  Symphony,  the  "  Con- 
secration of  Sounds,"  which  has  only  been  played 
about  a  dozen  times  in  the  fifteen  years  that  the 
Society  has  been  in  existence.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  hearers,  it  were  desirable  that  the  par- 
tiality of  some  of  the  "  powers  that  be  "  (to  which 
this  frequency  of  repetition  is  attributed)  lay  in 
another  direction.  Of  the  lovely  Symphonies  of 
Playdn,  which  are  on  the  repertoires  of  all  Euro- 
pean "  Kapellen,"  we  have  had  but  one  (and 
that  one  of  the  minor  ones)  in  all  this  time,  and 
but  two  of  Mozart ;  Beethoven's  8th  has  been 
played  but  once,  and  the  1st  and  2d  no  oftener, 
if  I  remember  right.  At  any  rate,  the  two  latter 
have  not  been  played  in  a  long  time,  certainly 
not  since  the  last  production  of  the  "  Consecra- 
tion of  Sounds."  O  for  a  Berlin  Symphonic  Soi- 
ree, with  one  Symphony  by  Beethoven,  another 
by  some  other  great  master,  and  two  overtures  of 
equal  classic  worth,  and  nothing  besides  ! 


[0°  Particulak  Notice. — Hundreds  of  our  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers  are  still  owing  us  for  one, 
TWO,  or  THREE  years  !  To  many  we  enclose  bills 
with  the  present  number,  and  beg  them  to  consider 
that  on  the  prompt  payment  of  subscribers  (in  ad- 
vance) depends  oui; ability  to  furnish  a  musical  paper; 
that  it  takes  a  great  many  of  these  little  subscriptions 
to  cover  the  expense  of  issuing  a  single  number  ;  and 
that  in  such  times  as  the^e,  especially,  we  mnst  have 
all  that  is  due  to  us. 

The  Europa  which  arrived  this  week,  brings  word 
that  the  steamer  Borussia,  which  left  Hamburfj  on 
the  1st,  had  put  back  to  that  port  on  the  7th.  This 
delays  the  return  of  some  of  our  leading  musicians 
at  the  very  time  when  the  concert  arrangements 
should  be  made.  Among  the  passengers  by  the  Bo- 
russia are  Carl  Zcrrahn  and  lady,  Messrs.  August 
and  Wulf  Fries,  (the  latter  bringing  with  him  a  newly 
married  wife,)  and  Krebs,  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,  and  Mr.  Scharfenburg,  the  pianist  and 
publisher,  of  New  York.  We  trust,  however,  that 
we  shall   soon  hear  of  their  arrival,  and  that  our 


usual  Oratorio,  Orche.stral  and  Chamber  Concerts 
will  be  set  on  foot.  These  are  cheap  luxuries,  and  it 
is  poor  economy  that  cuts  them  off  The  cost  of  a  sin- 
gle afternoon's  drive  would  cover  a  series  of  concerts. 
....Subscription  papers  are  already  circulating  for 
a  series  of  those  delightful  concerts  of  the  German 
"  Orpheus  Club.". . .  .Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons 
have  just  perfected  and  begun  to  manufacture  a  new 
style  of  Square  Piano,  which  exceeds  in  power,  rich- 
ness, purity,  equality  of  tone,  anything  ever  yet  heard 
.short  of  a  good  Grand  Piano.  It  is  constructed  upon 
a  new  scale,  of  seven  octaves  from  A  to  a.  The  in- 
strument is  a  little  wider,  and  a  very  trifle  longer, 
than  their  usual  seven-octave  Square.  The  quantify 
of  tone  is  almost  comparable  to  that  of  a  Grand. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  an  invitation  from  the 
Messrs.  Hook,  to  attend  the  exhibition  of  their  new 
Organ,  received  just  too  late,  which  we  regret  the 
more  from   reading  the  description  which  we  copy 

from   the   Traivllfr The  expected   visit  of  the 

French  tenor,  Rogkr.  to  this  country,  will  lend  in- 
terest to  what  we  translate  on  our  first  page  from  M. 
Scudo.  Poger,  however,  is  so  great  a  favorite  with 
German  audiences,  that  we  desire  to  hear  him,  not- 
withstanding M.  Scndo. . .  .London  papers  announce 
the  marriage  of  Catharine  Hates  to  Mr.  Bush 
NELL,  of  New  York,  the  niannt'cr,  we  believe,  of  her 

concerts  in  this  country Fitzgerald  tells  us  that 

Sisinorina  Pasios  has  had  four  offers  of  marriage 
since  her  debut  last  week  in  Philadelphia  : — is  this  a 
symptom  of  hard  times  ■? 

The  Bells  of  Lowell. — The  city  of  spindles 
was  hitrhly  elated  on  Saturd.iy  morning,  bv  the  rintr- 
ing  of  the  chime  of  bells  which  have  been  placed  on 
St.  Anne's  Church.  It  was  the  first  time  that  these 
bells  had  struck  sweet  music,  and  the  occasion 
attracted  a  multitude  of  interested  people  to  the 
church.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  went  in  proces- 
sion to  the  edifice,  preceded  by  the  Cily  Marshal,  and 
were  led  by  the  Wardens  to  their  appointed  seats 
before  the  chancel.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  J. 
0.  Green,  and  the  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Lowell,  Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins.  Bishop 
Eastburn,  of  this  city  sent  the  following  letter: 

Boston,  Oct.  16,  18S7. 

I  have  this  morning  received  your  obliging  note; 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  honor  done  to  myself,  in  the  inscribing 
of  my  name  on  one  of  the  bells.  I  wish  the  name 
had  been  one  more  worthy  of  such  a  distinction  ;  at 
all  events,  however,  the  bell  could  not  have  been 
marked  with  the  name  of  one,  who  could  rejoice  more 
than  I  do  in  the  addition  of  snch  a  feature  to  the 
attractions  of  your  town,  as  a  chime  of  bells  on  St, 
Anne's.  Their  sound  will  be  a  delightful  one  in  my 
ears,  in  all  my  future  vistafions  to  vour  parish;  and 
may  it  assist,  with  God's  blessing,  in  raising  manv  a 
heart  to  the  contemplation  of  that  world  of  harmonv 
and  love  wliich  has  been  opened  for  us  bv  our  dear 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  of  which  the  music  of  Sabbath 
bells  is  so  touching  a  remembrancer. 

I  beg  that  you  will  apologize  for  mv  absence  on 
the  occasion  of  to-morrow's  celcl-ratiou.  It  would 
have  been  most  pleasant  for  me  to  he  present :  but 
my  engagements  forbid  that  enjoyment.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  procure  the  attendance  of  some  of  the 
subscribers. 

With  my  congratulations  to  you  on  this  pleasing 
event  in  the  history  of  St.  Anne's,  T  am  faithfullv 
und  truly  yours,  Manton  Eastbcrn. 

The  bells  weigh  respectivelv  2271,  1448,  1134,  9.56, 
783,  683,  608.  565,  530,  481  and  460  pounds.  Their 
cost  was  S4292  90. 

The  following,  clipped  from  the  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  will  interest  opera  managers  as  well  as  those 
who  try  to  do  too  great  a  vocal  business  upon  too 
small  a  capital : 

In  the  early  part  of  September  Egisio  Vieri  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Strakosch  and  Ullman 
to  sing  for  them  for  two  months  as  first  baritone,  at 
a  salary  oTS250  per  month.  At  the  rehearsal  of  the 
opera  of  the  Trovatore  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
however,  in  which  he  made  his  first  appearance,  he 
sang  so  much  out  of  tune  that  the  other  performers 
laughed  at  him,  and  the  rehearsal  broke  up  in  con- 
fusion. He  was  discharged  as  incompetent,  and 
brought  an  action  in  the  Marine  Court  on  the  con- 
tract. On  the  trial,  several  witnesses  testified  that 
they  heard  him  say  in  Florence,  New  Orleans  and 
elsewhere,  that  he  was  a  good  singer.     The  defend- 


ants showed  the  facts  above  stated,  and  also  set  np  a 
counter  claim  of  .$130  for  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  being  obliged  to  have  another  rehearsal, 
in  place  of  the  one  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  sung ; 
and  also  of  .15100  for  money  advanced  him  on  his 
contract,  previous  to  the  rehearsal.  .Justice  Thomp- 
son rendered  judgment  for  the  defendants,  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  perform  his  part  of 
the  contract,  by  executing  his  part  of  the  opera  at 
the  rehearsal  with  the  skill  and  ability  which  the  law 
presumes  him  to  possess,  from  the  nature  of  his 
undertaking. 


ATHEN-ffiUM    GALLERY. 

The  Exhibition  at  the  BOSTON  ATHEN^UM  will  continue 
op'*n  through  November.  A  number  of  attractiTe  paintings 
will  soon  be  iidded  to  the  collection. 

Oct.  19, 1857. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING.— Considering  the  de- 
plorable conititioii  of  the  financial  world,  which  tends  to 
dit'couniL'ement  and  to  a  lack  of  patronage  of  all  the  profes- 
sions. SKiNOR  COTIRLLI  proposes  to  form  Sinfring  Claf'sus  at 
a  price  reduccable  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of  music  can  continue  or  re- 
sume theii  studies  at  a  price  conforming  to  the  present  want 
of  means. 

1  person  per  quarter, ®45  00 

2  "  "  50  00 

3  «  «  60  00 

4  '^  «  70  00 

5  «  »  80  00 

8  "  "  90  00 

10        "  "  100  00 

[C?*  Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chickering's 
rooms,  Masonic  Teoiple,  wliere  Si^^  Corelli  himself  will  be 
found  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  9  till  1  o'clock — or  at 
the  priui'ipal  music  stores. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  WEERBACH  begs  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Koxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  cla-sses. 

Lons  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
oifcr  some  particular  advantajrea  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  t'tudent  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  hi.<'  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Koxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

LUCIA, PIANO  SOLO. 

OLIVER  BTT.SON  &  CO.  have  just  publi-hcd— The 
Opera  of  LUCIA  DI  LAMMKRMOOK,  Piano  Solo,  being 
the  Ninth  volume  of  ''  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 
In  Press,  LUCREZIA  BORGIA,  Piano  Solo,  of  the  same  series. 

CARL  2EItK.AHN  beg.^  leave  to  announce  to  his  pupils 
and  friends,  that  he  will  commence  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  shorflv  after  his  return  from  Europe,  which  will 
be  about  the'  1st  of  November. 

Please  addre.ss  at  Chickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  !t,  situa'ion   to  sing  in  Church.     Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  21J1  Washington  St. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  aUINTETTE  CLUB  intend  on  their 
iirvival  from  Europe  giving  tliair  usual  series  of  Concerts. 
All  bu.-iiiU'SS  matters  for  the  .-Jerviees  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
private  concerts,  can  he  arranged  by  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary,  181  Harrison  Avenue. 

OTTO    DKESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  l!i(^hardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St.  or  at  the  Messrs   Chickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Mu.iic  lessons,  S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  g^SO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

M1.I.E.  GABRIEI.L.E    DE   I.AMOTTE   has   the 
honor  to  announce  that  she   will  resume  her  Morning 
and   Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Mii^seson  the  Piaoo-Forte.  on  MOXDAY,  Sept   Uth. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST     HA  MANN, 
TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing, 

Residence  No.  86  Pinckney  Street* 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PRERHIUM  PEANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Have  receiYed  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM  THE 

fiUzseutlusttU  eE^atitaiU  IHuianu  ^ssatisiion 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOImD  MEBAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  BIEDAL,. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  establislied  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKEE- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MES.    J.     H.     LONG, 
■VOC.A.XjIST    CSOm.A.K]"0>. 

Address  at  Wiuthrop  House,  Boston. 

fs.   J^.   :^  .A.  ■^j  :kj , 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 


Q.  andr:^  &  CO., 

Depot  of   foreign   and   American  Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway  J  N.Y. 

To  Choral  Societies  ami  Choirs. 

NOVEX-LO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  list  of  Music 
for  the  u?e  of  Choral  Sorieties,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Cont^iLining  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hjmns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Sengs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  A'^ocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page, 

Novello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
SI  63;  Judas  Maccabseu.-;,  61  63;  Haydn's  Creation.  SI  25. 
AH  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVEIiliO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
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Messes.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 
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ceive Pupils  after  Nov.  1st,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  iu  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Iloston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  ©25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adamb,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 
For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Iitstrwtot  of  tit  f  tano-J7Ditc,  ©rciatt  &  f^aimonj, 

3    HAY  WARD     PLACE. 

Piano-Forte  Instruction. 
BILLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE, 

RESIDENCE,  55  HANCOCK  STREET. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

fiJirjiir  Df  ttiB  p'mm  u^  Ihghg, 

r .   S  .   H  O  T  E  IJ . 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 
IMPORTEKS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 


€.    BREIJSIIVO, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[t^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  EICHARDSON'S 

IvI  O  KT  T  £1 X.  ■"2' 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
OCTOBER. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

WHEN  THE  MORNING  GEMS  ARE   PEARLY, 

(F)3 Asa  Hull,  25 

WHY    HAST    THOU    TAUGHT    ME  TO    LOVE 

THEE,  (F)3, W.  P.  Howard,  25 

NEW  MOWN  HAY.  (A)  3 G.  B.  Ware,  25 

TRAPPER,  Lithographic  title,  (F)  4, F.  N.  Crouch,  35 

DEPARTED  DAYS,  Screoade,  (F)  3, Geo.  F.  Root,  25 

ROSEMARY  CROWN,  (E)  3, E.  L.  White,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

LES  FEUILLES  MORTES,  Reverie-Etude,  (F)5, 

Lefebure  Wely,  35 

LA  SEMIRAMIDE.  (F  sharp)  7, S.  Thalberg,  1.00 

IOWA  QUICKSTEP,  (E  flat)  2, Asa  HuU,  25 

ROSALIE,  THE  PRAIRIE  FLOWER,  SCUOITISCHE, 

(G) 3, S.  Winner,  25 

BERCEUSE,  Romance,  (E  flat)  5 A.  Goria,  25 

ANNEN  POLKA,  (D)  3, J.  Strauss,  Jr.  25 

WAVEKLEY  SCUOTTISCHE,  (Aflat)4,  E.  A.  Wcndenberg,  25 

WAVERLEY  POLKA,  (A)4, "  "  25 

L'INCONNUE,  POLKA  FKANCAISE,  (D  minor)  3, 

J.  Strauss,  Jr.  25 
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HANDEL. 

(From  Mattheson's  "  Grundlage  Einer  Ehrenpforte."    Trans- 
lated for  this  Journal.) 

Oct.  25,  1857. 
My  DEAR  DwiOHT, — Nearly  all  the  circumstances 
of  Handel's  early  life,  as  they  stand  in  the  various 
sketches  which  have  been  written,  rest  upon  the  ex- 
tracts made  by  Burney  from  Mattheson.  With  these 
extracts  for  three  fourths  of  a  century  all  the  English 
writers  seem  to  have  been  satisfied.  I  find  not  a  man 
of  them  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  original.  But  now  that  M.  Schoelcher,  a 
Frenchman, (!)  has  taken  up  the  history  of  the  great 
composer,  he  has  had  the  good  sense  to  go  from  Bur- 
ney to  the  fountain.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  know 
German,  and  slight  inaccuracies — but  great  enough 
to  mislead  him — have  crept  into  the  translation  of 
sundry  passages.  Burney  was  even  more  incorrect  in 
passages  which  he  selected. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  worth 
while,  that  Mattheson's  sketch  should  be  at  last  put 
into  English  entire,  that  the  readers  of  M.  Sehcelcher's 
excellent  book  may  be  able  to  read  the  other  also  for 
themselves.  Having  had  occasion  for  another  pur- 
pose to  translate  a  pretty  large  portion  of  it,  it  is  no 
great  labor  to  put  the  rest  into  English — and  here  you 
have  it.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  be  elegant — 
the  original  is  not  so — but  perfect  faithfulness  to  the 
original  has  been  observed,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
of  the  language  would  permit.  One  date  given  by 
Mattheson  is  evidently  wrong — that  of  1709 — when  he 
makes  Handel  leave  Hamburg  for  Italy.  Schcelcher 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  in  1706  or  1707.  Other- 
wise I  put  great  faith  in  him. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  Mattheson 
wrote  (1740),  Handel  was  not  known,  as  now,  by  his 
Oratorios.  He  was  then  one  of  the  great  composers 
of  operas — whether  on  the  continent  considered  the 
greatest,  I  have  ray  doubts — but  very  great. 

There  is  to  me  something  very  interesting  in  read- 
ing such  a  chatty  contemporaneous  account  of  him, 
which  I  find  nowhere  else.      I  hope  you  and  your 
readers  will  find  the  same  to  be  true. 
How  Mattheson's  account   agrees  with  the  facts 


which  Mr.  Schoelcher  has  collected  from  other  sources, 
I  leave  for  the  reader  to  see  by  reading  the  work  of 
the  latter.  A.  "W.  T. 

George  Fkiedrich  Haendel,  of  Halle  in 
Saxony,  passed  his  fifty-si.xth  birth-day  on  the 
25th  of  February  last.i  Pie  studied  composition 
and  the  organ  with  the  celebrated  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Zackau,  together  with  other  sciences  in 
the  high  schools  there ;  the  living  languages,  how- 
ever, as  Italian,  French  and  English,  he  learned 
thoroughly  in  his  traTels. 

Anno  1 703,  in  summer,  he  came  to  Hamburg, 
rich  in  talent  and  good  will.  He  made  almost 
his  first  acquaintance  here  with  me,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  introduced  to  our  organs  and  choirs, 
the  opera  and  concerts,  and  especially  into  a  cer- 
tain house  where  aU  were  in  the  highest  degree 
devoted  to  music.  At  first  he  played  second 
violin  {andre  violine)  in  the  operatic  orchestra, 
and  appeared  as  if  he  could  not  count  five,  for  he 
was  by  nature  fond  of  dry  humor.  ^  As  there 
happened  once  to  be  no  harpsichordist  present, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
his  place,  and  proved  himself  a  man ;  no  other 
person  but  myself  having  suspected  it. 

At  that  time  he  composed  very  long,  long  airs, 
and  really  endless  cantatas,  which  failed  of  the  true 
spirit  and  a  true  taste,  though  they  were  indeed 
perfect  in  harmony ;  but  he  soon  became  quite 
changed  in  this  respect,  through  the  influence  of 
the  high  school  of  opera.  He  was  strong  on  the 
organ  ;  stronger  than  Kuhnau,  in  fugue  and  coun- 
terpoint, especially  extempore ;  but  knew  very 
little  of  melody  until  he  came  into  the  Hamburg 
Opera.  On  the  other  hand  all  the  compositions 
of  Kuhnau  were  throughout  melodious  and  sing- 
able ;  also  those  written  for  instruments.  In  the 
last  century  hardly  anybody  thought  of  melody  ; 
everybody  aimed  merely  at  harmony.  For  the 
most  part  at  that  time  he  dined  with  my  deceased 
father,  and  in  return  taught  me  sundry  peculiar 
contrapuntal  effects.  As  I  on  the  other  hand  did 
him  no  small  service  in  the  matter  of  dramatic 
style,  one  hand  was  made  to  wash  the  other. 

We  journeyed  together,  also,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  that  same  year  1703,  to  Liibeck,  and 
made  many  double  fugues  in  the  coach,  da  mente, 
non  da  penna.  I  had  been  invited  thither  by 
the  Geheime  Raths  President,  Magnus  von  Wed- 
derkopp,  as  the  future  successor  of  the  very  able 
organist,  Dietrich  Buxtehude.  I  took  Handel 
with  me.  We  played  nearly  all  the  organs  and 
harpsichords  in  the  place,  and  formed  the  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  our  playing  which  I  have 
recorded  elsewhere;  —  namely,  that  he  should 
play  only  the  organ,  and  I  only  the  harpsichord. 
We  heard  also  the  above-named  artist,  in  his 
church  of  St.  Mary,  with  all  due  attention.     But 


as  a  marriage  proviso  was  connected  with  the 
matter,  to  which  neither  of  us  had  the  slightest 
inclination,  we  departed,  after  having  received 
many  honorable  attentions,  and  enjoyed  many 
merry-makings.  Johann  Christian  Schieferdecker 
aimed  closer  to  the  mark  ;  after  the  father,  Bux- 
tehude's  death,  took  the  bride  home,  and  received 
the  fine  situation,  which  at  this  present  Johann 
Paul  Kuntzen  so  famously  fills. 

Anno  1 704,  while  I  was  in  Holland,  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  England,  ^  I  received  on  the 
2 1st  of  March  in  Amsterdam  such  an  earnest  and 
impressive  letter  from  Handel,  in  Hamburg,  as 
to  form  a  main  inducement  for  me  to  start  on  my 
journey  homewards.  Said  letter  is  dated  INIarch 
18,  1704,  and  contains,  among  others,  this  ex- 
pression :  "  I  am  often  wishing  for  the  enjoyment 
of  your  most  delightful  conversation,  a  loss,  how- 
ever, which  will  soon  be  supplied,  as  the  time 
draws  near  in  which  nothing  can  be  undertaken 
in  the  opera,  without  your  presence.  I  pray  you 
therefore  heartily,  to  notify  me  of  your  journey, 
so  as  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  showing  my 
feelings  of  obligation,  by  coming  to  meet  you 
with  Mile.  Sbiilens,"*  &c.  &c. 

On  the  5th  of  Dec.  of  the  year  above-named, 
my  third  opera,''  "  Cleopatra,"  being  performed, 
and  Handel  being  at  the  harpsichord,  arose  a 
misunderstanding  between  us,  which  with  such 
young  people,  who  are  striving  for  honor  with  all 
their  power  and  with  little  reflection,  is  nothing 
new.  I  was  directing,  as  composer,  and  at  the 
same  time  performing  the  part  of  Anthony,  who 
puts  an  end  to  himself  a  good  half  hour  before 
the  close  of  the  play.  Now  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  hitherto,  after  this  scene,  of  going  into  the 
orchestra,  and  accompanying  the  rest  myself; 
which  of  course  every  composer  can  do  better 
than  another ;  but  this  time  I  was  refused.  Urged 
on  by  some  other  persons,  after  the  opera,  in  the 
public  market  place,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  spectators,  we  got  into  a  duel,  which 
might  have  turned  out  very  sadly  for  us  both,  if 
God's  providence  had  not  so  mercifully  provided, 
that  my  sword,  striking  upon  a  broad  metal  coat- 
button  of  my  opponent,  snapped  in  two.  No  spe- 
cial damage  therefore  was  done,  and  we,  through 
the  mediation  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  city 
counsellors  of  Hamburg  and  of  the  then  lessee  of 
the  Opera,  were  soon  made  friends  again ;  for  I  on 
the  same  day,  that  is  on  the  30th  of  December, 
had  the  honor  of  having  Pliindel  to  dine  with  me, 
and  immediately  after,  in  the  evening,  we  both 
attended  the  rehearsal  of  his  "  Almira,"  and  be- 
came better  friends  than  before.  Sirach's  words, 
chap,  xxii.,  therefore,  were  fulfilled  exactly  :— 
"  Tkongh  thou  even  dreicest  a  sword  at  thy  friend, 
thou  actest  not  so  badly  (as  in  raiUng).     For  you 
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may  well  become  friends  again,  if  thou  dost  not 
avoid,  hut  talkeat  with  him."^  I  relate  this  affair 
■with  the  real  circumstances  attending  it,  on  this 
account,  tliat  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  it  has 
been  wrongl_v  related  by  wrong-headed  people. 

Thereupon  Handel,  Anno  1705,  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, successfully  brought  out  his  first  opera, 
"  Almira,"  above-mentioned.  On  the  26th  of 
February  followed  the  "  Nero."  Then  with  pleas- 
ure I  bade  the  theatre  farewell,  after  having  per- 
formed the  principal  personage  in  the  two  beau- 
tiful operas  just  mentioned,  with  universal  ap- 
plause, and  after  having  devoted  myself  to  this 
sort  of  labor  full  fifteen  years, — perhaps  in  fact  a 
little  too  long  ;  so  that  it  was  high  time  for  me  to 
be  thinliing  of  something  more  substantial  and 
enduring ;  in  which  also,  God  be  praised !  I  have 
succeeded.  Handel,  however,  continued  four  to 
five  years  longer  by  the  Opera,  and  had  besides 
a  great  man)-  pupils. 

In  1 708,  he  finished  the  "  Tlorinda,"  as  well  as 
the  "  Daphne,"  which  however  did  not  equal  the 
"Almira."  Anno  1709,  he  composed  nothing. 
Thereafter  an  opportunity  occurred  of  a  free  pas- 
sage with  von  Binitz  to  Italy ;  where  he.  Anno 
1710,  in  the  winter,  at  Venice,  on  the  stage  of 
Saint  Giov.  Crisostomo,  produced  his  "  Agrip- 
pine,"  in  which,  when  it  adorned  the  Hamburg 
stage  eight  years  later,  people,  not  unjustly, 
thought  they  could  detect  various  passages  ex- 
ceedingly like  imitations  of  originals  in  "  Por- 
senna,"  &c.' 

The  other  musical  dramas  from  Handel's  pen, 
— as  "Rinaldo,"  1715,  "  Oriana,"  1717,  together 
with  the  above-mentioned  "  Agrippine,"  1718, 
"  Zenobia,"  1721,  "  Muzio  Scevola"  and  "  Flori- 
dante,  1723,  "  Tamerlane,"  "  Julius  Cajsar,"  and 
"Otto,"  1725,  "Richard  I."  1729,  "  Admetus," 
1730,  "  Cleofida,"  (otherwise  called  by  it  proper 
title,  "  Porus,")  and  "  Judith,"  1732,  finally,  the 
"  Rodelinda,"  1734,. — have  been  performed  in  his 
absence  here  in  Hamburg,  having  been  sent 
hither  from  abroad.  This  was  the  case  also  with 
the  music  to  Brocke's  "  Passion,"  which  he  also 
composed  in  England,  and  in  a  remarkably  closely 
written  score  sent  hither  by  post.  The  following 
information  in  regard  to  this  Oratorio  was  given 
in  a  preface,  printed  in  1719  : — 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  four 
great  musicians, — who  as  such  have  gained  im- 
mortal fame  through  the  many  and  exquisite  mas- 
terpieces which  they  have  given  to  the  musical 
world, — Herr  Keiser,  Herr  Handel,  Herr  Tele- 
mann  and  Herr  Mattheson,^ — should  take  the 
greatest  delight  in  setting  such  a  text  to  music  ; 
in  doing  which  they  have  been  so  uncommonly 
successful,  that  the  most  careful,  accurate  judge 
of  beautiful  music  is  forced  to  admit  that  he  knows 
not  what  is  left  to  be  desired  in  sweetness,  art, 
and  the  natural  expression  of  emotion,  or  which 
he  can  place  highest  without  exposing  himself  to 
to  the  danger  of  making  a  false  decision.  Herr 
Reiser's  music  has  been  given  several  times  with 
the  highest  approbation.  That  of  Herr  Matthe- 
son,^  already  heard  twice  this  year,  left  with  its 
hearers  an  undying  monument  to  his  virtu.  But 
now  it  is  the  intention,  next  Monday  (in  the 
holy  week)  to  perform  tlie  music  of  Herr  Handel, 
and  on  Tuesday,  that  of  Herr  Telemann,  &c." 

In  the  mean  time  Handel's  operas  have  been 
produced  here,  partly  in  the  Italian  language,  in 
which  most  of  them  were  composed ;  in  part,  how- 
ever, they  have  been,  through  translation  and 


patching,  exposed  to  the  greatest  changes.  Such 
a  course  may  with  good  reason  frighten  any  com- 
poser from  sending  his  works  to  such  places, 
where  men  are  governed  only  by  their  own  no- 
tions and  play  the  ahsens  carens.  Also  a  lesson  ! 
In  all,  nineteen  or  twenty  of  his  dramatic  pieces 
have  been  known  here  in  Hamburg ;  in  London 
perhaps  several  others,  of  which  the  airs  have 
been  engraved  on  copper  there,  and  are  pretty 
dear. 

About  the  year  1717,  Handel  was  in  Hanover, 
and  became,  if  I  mistake  not,  Capellmeister  to 
the  then  Crown  Prince,  now  the  King  of  England 
(George  II.)  I  received  also  at  that  time,  from 
the  said  Hanover,  letters  from  him,  in  relation  to 
the  dedication  of  the  second  "  Opening"  of  my 
"  Orchestra,"  which  is  called  the  "  Protected," 
and  which  was  inscribed  to  him  and  others.  In 
regard  to  that  work  he  sent  me  his  opinion  still 
more  fully  from  London  in  1719,  which  has  found 
its  proper  place  in  the  "  Critica  Musica,"  pp.  210, 
211,  vol.  ii.  In  that  letter  he  promised  to  send 
me  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  of  his  life  ; 
it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  this  has 
never  been  done  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  answer 
to  another  appeal  to  him,  at  the  time  when,  as  is 
well  known,  I  dedicated  my  "  Fingersprache  "  ^ " 
to  him,  the  following  came  to  hand  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1735. 

London.  July  29,  1735. 

Mein  Herr  : — Some  time  since  I  received  one  of 
your  obliging  letters ;  and  just  now  I  have  received 
your  last  and  the  fugues  accompanying  it. 

I  thank  you,  Sir,  and  assure  you  that  I  cherish  all 
respect  for  your  merits  ;  I  wish  only  that  my  position 
was  some-vvhat  more  favorable,  that  I  might  prove  to 
you  how  well  disposed  I  am  in  fact  to  serve  you. 
Your  work  deserves  the  attention  of  musicians,  and 
so  far  as  within  me  lies  I  will  see  that  they  do  it  jus- 
tice. 

As  to  the  account  of  my  life,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  execute  it,  on  account  of  my  constant  labors  in  the 
service  of  the  Court  and  nobility,  which  cuts  me  off 
from  every  thing  else.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  with 
perfect  respect,  &c. 

Since  that  time,  in  fact  Nov.  10th,  1739,  as  the 
Court  and  nobility,  yes,  the  entire  nation,  had 
occasion  to  think  more  of  the  ill  effects  of  war 
than  of  theatres  and  public  amusements,  and  thus 
he  was  deprived  of  this  excuse,  my  urgent  request 
was  pressed  again  as  politely  as  reasonably,  and 
with  many  reasons  for  granting  my  request ;  but 
this  has  proved  just  as  fruitless  as  my  former  ones. 
It  has  been  hinted  to  me  in  eonfidence(?)  that 
this  world-renowned  man  is  so  excessively  occu- 
pied in  the  solution  of  a  certain  canonis  clausi, 
which  begins  thus:  Frangit  Deus  omne  superhum, 
&c.,  as  to  let  every  thing  else  go.  But  I  will  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible  for  the  truth 
of  this  report. 

I  record  therefore  nothing  but  what  I  know, 
and  what  I  can  with  certainty  recall  by  means 
of  letters  and  diaries,  and  what  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes,  among  which  are  several  anthems 
or  pieces  for  the  church,  especially  a  very  cele- 
brated Te  Deuin,  &c.,  several  times  performed  in 
London  with  applause.  But  this  so  far  as  I  know 
has  not  been  printed.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
other  things,  he  had  engraved  in  London  in  1770, 
"  VIII  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin"  which 
are  very  beautiful,  and  which  have  been  since 
continued  or  increased  in  number.  The  high 
price  of  these  compositions,  however,  together 
with  the  operatic  airs  above-named,  has  pre- 
vented  me  from  sending  for  them  all.     In  the 


mean  time  a  man,  for  whom  I  did  so  much  upon 
his  first  rather  feeble  appearance  before  the  pub- 
lic, to  whom  I  have  even,  in  addition  to  the 
deserved  praises  accorded  him  in  my  writings, 
not  only  publicly  dedicated  the  "  Beschiizte  Or- 
chester,"  but  very  recently  an  important  engraved 
work,  which  I  sent  to  him,  not  without  cost,  as  to 
a  prince  in  Art, — might  have  communicated,  if 
not  to  me  personally,  at  least  to  the  admiring 
musical  world,  some  adequate  proof  or  other  of 
his  talents,  or  at  least  some  notice  of  his  honora- 
ble professional  labors.  For  we  were  fellow 
members  of  the  opera,  comrades  and  companions, 
fellow  travellers,  and  dined  at  the  same  table. 
"  AVe  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked 
unto  the  house  of  God  in  company." 

There  was  a  report  at  one  time,  that,  owing  to 
the  knavery  and  persecutions  of  the  Italians, 
matters  were  upon  a  very  bad  footing  with  him. 
That  was  just  before  the  time  that  he,  as  noticed 
befori',  spoke  of  his  unfortunate  circumstances,  in 
a  letter.*  And  we  received  a  letter  from  a  trust- 
worthy source,  stating  that  if  the  royal  purse  even 
had  not  been  opened  for  him,  which  took  place 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  new  opera,  the  prospect 
would  have  been  bad  enough  for  him.n  So  far 
as  1  have  been  able  to  learn,  excepting  what  he 
receives  from  the  Princesses,  he  has  no  certain 
position  or  service  at  cour-t ;  but  covers  his  ex- 
penses, which  are  not  small,  by  operas,  concerts, 
and  music  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as 
coronations  and  the  like. 

The  King  of  England  employs,  as  king,  no 
foreigner  as  Capellmeister :  but  his  church  music 
must  as  a  general  thing  be  in  the  hands  of  natives. 
The  Musical  Chapel  consists  of  one  music  master 
and  twenty-three  musicians  under  him,  who  wear 
a  particular  livery  furnished  at  the  king's  ex- 
pense. The  following  perfectly  trustworthy  no- 
tice was  received  by  the  Embassy  here,  dated  at 
the  Royal  Chancery,  Whitehall,  9th  and  20th  of 
August,  1729:  "His  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  command  to  be  delivered  annually,  to  John 
Eccles,  esquire.  Master  of  the  Royal  Music,  and 
twenty-three  other  royal  musicians,  for  their 
livery,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  his  service,  14 
English  ells  of  camelot,  for  a  long  priest-like 
overcoat,  3  Eng.  ells  black  velvet  for  the  seams 
and  trimmings  of  such  a  coat;  1  fur  lining  of 
lambskin ;  8  Eng.  ells  black  damask  for  the  under- 
coat; 8  ditto  fine  silk  for  the  under-lining;  3  ditto 
velvet  for  the  waistcoat ;  3  ditto  of  fustian  for  the 
lining  of  the  last." 

Now  as  the  English  chapel  is  upon  such  a  foot- 
ing, it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  Handel  can  have 
no  regular  connection  with  it.  Each  new  King 
of  England,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  or 
not  long  after,  makes  some  provision  of  this  kind, 
which  is  based  upon  an  act  of  parliament,  and  in 
which,  without  the  consent  of  that  body,  no  ma- 
terial change  can  be  made.  Such  a  decree  is 
thought  to  be  of  so  much  importance,  that  infor- 
mation of  it  is  sent  to  all  the  English  ministers 
resident  abroad. 

Hiindel,  some  years  since,  I  think  in  1729,  at 
the  time  when,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ital- 
ians, he  was  without  singers,  made  a  journey  to 
Dresden,  &c.,  in  search  of  good  voices;  he  is  said 
to  have   passed   through  Hamburg,   as   I  have 

*  I  believe  that  he  had  an  idea  that  I  was  expecting 
some  sort  of  a  present  from  him.  But  he  was  wide  of 
the  mark  !  One  can  do  me  no  greater  favor,  than 
when  he  is  affording  the  public  a  gratification. 
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heard  :  Heidegger,  at  that  time  undertaker  of  the 
London  Opera,  went  for  the  same  purpose  to 
Italy :  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  did  not  accomplish 
much.  Johann  Gottfried  Rcimschneider,  our  best 
baritonist,  at  present  Cantor  in  the  Hamburg 
Cathedral,  went,  it  is  true,  that  year  over  to 
London,  and  sang  there  in  Opera;  came  back 
again  however  in  August,  1730. 

At  one  time  it  is  said  that  Handel  has  been 
made  Bachelor,  then  Doctor  of  Music ;  and  again, 
that  upon  his  visit  to  Oxford,  he  with  all  due 
politeness  refused  this  latter  honor,  &c.  But  in 
this  matter,  without  his  concurrence,  nothing  can 
be  said  with  certainty.  We  have  heard  also  that 
he  is  married ;  at  all  events  it  is  high  time  : — this 
has  been  often  mentioned  in  the  English  Court 
Journals,  that  some  private  persons  have  erected 
a  marble  statue  to  his  honor  in  Vauxhall  Garden; 
which  is  indeed  something  worth  while.  In  this 
garden,  into  which  any  one  can  enter  and  enjoy 
himself,  many  concerts  are  given  for  money. 

Finally,  the  never-too-extravagant  praises  of 
our  world-renowned  Handel,  in  mj'  works,  for 
instances  in  the  Musica  Critica,  The  Musical 
Patriot,  Kernel  of  Melodic  Science,  Perfect  Cha- 
pelmaster,  &c.,  may  be  hunted  up  by  means  of 
the  indexes,  and  found  in  great  numbers  ;  so  that 
it  would  be  supei-fluous  for  me  to  repeat  them 
here.  Dignwn  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori. 
riNls. 

As  a  curious  and  characteristic  specimen  of 
Mattheson's  lugging  in  all  sorts  of  matters  which 
interested  him,  and  which  he  thought  would  in- 
terest his  readers,  I  will  add  here  a  note  which  is 
called  out  by  the  mention  of  Eccles. 

"  In  the  catalogue  of  musical  works,  issued  by 
John  Walsh,  (Roj-al  Instrument-maker,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Golden  Harp  and  Oboe,  in  Catharine 
street,  near  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,)  ap- 
pears among  other  works,  Mr.  Eccles's  "  New 
Music  for  opening  of  the  Theatre,"  and  in  his 
"  Monthly  Masks  for  August,  1706,"  a  singular 
Lion  song  by  the  same  composer,  which  requires 
a  compass  of  fourteen  notes.  It  is  noticeable  that 
on  account  of  his  office  he  has  the  title  of  Esquire, 
which  implies  something  more  than  a  common 
gentleman ;  although  he  was  merely  a  citizen  by 
birth.  Just  as  I  am  writing  this,  comes  a  journal 
with  the  news  that  in  Dec.  1739,  the  distinguished 
Gordon,  professor  of  music  in  Gresham  college, 
died,  who  it  is  supposed  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Barrowby,  Jun.  A  committee  of  twelve  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  city  of  London  has  been 
engaged  since  the  22d  of  Jan.  1740,  in  selecting 
some  person  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  Of  twelve 
candidates  they  first  selected  six  ;  then  of  the  six 
they  chose  three ;  two  of  whom,  namely,  Mr. 
Gore  and  Mr.  Broome,  were  finally  left  as  the 
only  candidates ;  but  as  each  received  six  votes, 
no  decision  was  reached,  but  the  matter  was  de- 
ferred until  the  27th.  There  were  three  organ- 
ists among  the  candidates,  but  they  fell  through. 
On  the  23d  of  January  of  this  year  died  at  West- 
minster, in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  Dr.  Turner, 
Doctor  of  Music." 

NOTES. 

1  The  "  Ehrenpforte  "  appeared  in  1740. — T. 

2  (NotebyMattheson.)  I  am  sure  when  he  reads  this 
he  will  laugh  in  his  heart — for  outwardly  he  laughs 
little.  Especially  in  case  he  calls  to  mind  the  deaf 
pigeon-seller  who  rode  with  us  that  time  to  LUbeck  by 
post,  or  the  pastry-cook's  son,  who  had  to  blow  for  us 
when  we  played  in  the  Mary  Magdalen  Church.    That 


was  upon  the  30th  of  July,  1703,  for  on  the  15th  we 
had  been  out  upon  a  water  excursion.  And  a  hun- 
dred such  like  occurrences  float  in  my  memory. 

3  My  wish  was  ever  towards  England  ;  and  lo  !  I 
found  it  fulfilled  in  Hamburg,  much  more  comfort- 
ably.— M.  [Mattheson  refers  here  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  secretary  to  the  English  Legation  in  H. — T.] 

*  Mile.  Sbiilens  — who  was  she?  Not  the  future 
wife  of  Mattheson  —  for  he  married  Catharine  Jen- 
nings, of  Wiltshire,  Eng. — T. 

6  My  first  complete  opera,  '  Pleiades,'  I  had  already 
composed,  directed,  and  acted  the  leading  part,  when 
I  was  hardly  17  years  of  age. — M. 

6  '*  From  we  know  not  what  great  philosopher," 
says  M.  Schoclcher.  See  *'  Ecclesiasticus,  or  the  "Wis- 
dom of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,"  Mr.  S.  But  Mat- 
theson's quotation  from  the  German  Bible  does  not 
correspond  with  the  English  version. — T. 

'  '  Porsenna,'  an  opera  composed  by  Mattheson, 
and  first  produced  at  Hamburg  in  1702. — T. 

8  To  avoid  all  misconceptions,  these  names  are 
given  here  in  the  order  in  which  the  compositions  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  the  time  of  production.  (These 
arc  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  preface.) — M. 

9  Although  mine  was  the  latest  composition,  it  was 
often  performed,  sometimes  in  private  and  sometimes 
in  public,  in  the  year  1718,  before  that  of  Hiindel ; 
although  that  had  long  been  here,  as  well  as  Tele- 
mann's. — M. 

10  A  dozen  Fugues,  with  this  queer  title. — T. 

11  See  the  preface  to  the  *' Kleinen  General-Bass- 
Schule,"  p.  5. — M.  The  reference  is  to  this  passage: 
"  The  king  throws  out  annually  [i.e.  into  the  Ope- 
ratic fund]  £1000  ;  this  year  [1733]  his  Majesty  has 
given  £2000  toward  the  support  of  the  Lyric  Drama." 
— T. 


Optical  Study  of  Vibrations. 

Among  the  Memoirs  recently  issued  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  one,  of  which 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  gives  the  following  abstract. 

It  is  an  optical  study  of  vibratory  motions, 
which  was  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  Lissajous.  Acoustics  is  that  branch  of 
natural  philosophy  which  studies  the  production, 
qualities,  and  propagation  of  sound.  It  is  by  the 
sense  of  hearing  that  we  discover  the  existence  of 
sound  and  appreciate  its  different  qualities. 
Nevertheless,  the  natural  philosopher  regards 
sound  as  existing  independently  of  the  sensation 
it  excites ;  it  is  a  vibratory  state  of  ponderable 
matter,  a  phenomenon  of  motion  whose  laws  it  is 
his  duty  to  determine.  The  qualities  of  sound 
certainly  depend  upon  the  particular  phenomena 
which  attend  vibration,  but  these  wonderfully 
various  qualities  give  us  directly  no  idea  about  the 
nature  of  the  motions  the  sonorous  body  executes. 
For  instance,  a  priori  nothing  could  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  a  sharp  sound  requires  a  larger 
number  of  vibrations  than  a  grave  sound,  nor 
that  the  sort  of  consonance  called  octave  is  that 
of  two  sounds  whose  number  of  vibrations  differ 
from  the  simple  to  the  double.  It  is  only  after 
vibration  itself  has  been  studied  by  a  method  in 
which  the  sense  of  hearing  has  no  part  to  play, 
that  the  ear  can  be  appealed  to  with  profit  to 
compare  sensation  and  number  and  deduce  notions 
which  have  now  become  the  most  elementary 
portion  of  acoustics.  In  studying  in  this  way  the 
vibratory  motion  natural  philosophers,  instead  of 
appealing  to  ordinary  musical  instruments,  in- 
vented instruments  which  enabled  them  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  vibrations:  such  as  the  Syren, 
invented  by  M.  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  and  the 
tooth  wheel  invented  by  M.  Savart. 

When  the  natural  philosopher  seeks  to  measure 
the  sound  furnished  by  any  instrument,  by  one  of 
these  apparatus,  he  is  obliged  to  take  their  unison, 
and  consequently  to  rely  on  his  ear.  It  is, 
consequently,  clear  that  this  numerical  valuation 
of  sounds  is  limited  in  its  precision  by  the  degree 
of  sensibility  of  the  natural  philosopher's  ear.  M. 
Lissajous  has  invented  a  very  different  method, 
which  enables  him  to  effect,  as  he  says,  the  optical 
study  of  vibratory   motions.      Does  the  natural 


philosopher  desire,  for  instance,  to  know  how 
many  vibrations  tlie  diapason  gives — he  experi- 
ments upon  the  diapason  itself  He  applies  a 
small  mirror  to  the  exterior  face  of  one  of  the 
branches,  and  directs  a  sunbeam  upon  it;  this 
beam  is  reflected,  and  so  long  as  the  instrument 
remains  silent  the  beam  marks  on  a  screen  placed 
in  a  proper  position  a  motionless  image,  which  is 
concentrated  by  means  of  a  convergent  lens.  But 
if  the  instrument  be  made  to  vibrate,  the  reflected 
beam  vibrates  in  the  same  plane,  and  its  extremity 
vibrating  on  the  screen  with  rapidity  traces  a 
lengthened  image,  the  extent  of  which  is  in 
projiortion  to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibratory 
motion  and  to  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the 
emitted  sound.  It  is  not,  consequently,  necessary 
to  hear  this  sound  to  know  that  it  exists,  that  it 
swells  in  volume,  or  that  it  diminishes ;  the  natural 
philosopher  has  but  to  glance  at  the  screen,  and 
follow  the  variations  of  extension  of  the  figure 
traced  by  the  reflected  rays.  But  this  is  not  all : 
the  natural  philosopher  would  know  whether  this 
diapason  is  indeed  of  accord  with  another  diapason 
which  is  represented  as  being  susceptible  of 
vibrating  in  unison.  This  other  diapason  is  pro- 
vided with  a  second  mirror,  care  being  taken  to 
make  the  two  planes  of  vibration  perpendicular 
to  each  other ;  the  beam  reflected  for  the  second 
time  will  at  last  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  of 
observation. 

If  both  diapasons  be  vibrated  in  an  isolated 
manner,  the  luminous  image  will  be  lengthened 
in  one,  or  the  perpendicular  direction.  If  the 
first  diapason  produces  a  vertical  elongation,  the 
second  will  produce  a  horizontal  elongation;  and 
when  both  vibrate  together,  we  shall  have  at 
eveiy  instant  the  figure  which  results  from  the 
combination,  that  is,  tivo  rectangular  motions. 
This  figure  must  be  a  circle  or  a  straight  line,  or 
one  of  the  intermediate  ellipses.  The  two  diapa- 
sons are  shown  to  vibrate  in  unison  by  the  figure 
(wliatever  it  may  be)  remaining  permanent,  and 
like  itself,  while  gradually  diminishing  by  the 
progressive  weakening  of  the  initial  motion.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  some  dMerence  exists  between 
the  two  velocities  of  vibration,  the  experiment- 
maker  will  bo  warned  of  it  by  the  deformations  of 
the  optical  figure,  which,  passing  through  every 
possible  form,  will  make  a  complete  evolution 
during  the  time  one  of  these  diapasons  will  require 
to  gain  an  entire  vibration  on  the  other.  In  this 
way,  the  eye  detects  differences  which  must 
certainly  escape  the  ear.  If,  instead  of  being  in 
unison,  the  diapasons  are  in  octaves,  the  optical 
figure  becomes  a  sort  of  8,  which  may  degenerate 
into  the  summit  of  a  parabola ;  and  here,  too,  the 
constancy  or  change  of  the  figure  indicates  that 
the  octai'e  is  more  or  less  exact.  All  the  musical 
intervals  wliich  are  represented  by  the  commen- 
surable relation  of  the  number  of  vibrations  have 
their  curves,  in  which  there  are  found,  as  it  were, 
both  terms  of  the  fraction  expressed  in  geometrical 
language.  Mirrors  are  not  necessarily  required 
in  this  method,  which  consists  in  magnifying  by 
optical  means  and  composing  together  the  vibra- 
tory motions  of  the  two  bodies  which  it  is  desired 
to  compare,  so  as  to  attain  (without  consulting  the 
ear)  a  precision  which  has  no  limit,  except  the 
irregularities  of  the  mechanical  phenomena,  or  its 
too  brief  duration.  The  modes  to  be  employed 
in  every  particular  case  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  vibrating  body.  After  having  described  all 
the  experiments  he  has  made  with  this  new  mode 
of  observation,  M.  Lissajous  devotes  the  second 
portion  of  his  memoir  to  the  mathematical  exhibi- 
tion of  the  generation  of  the  curves  observed.  I 
cannot  enter  here  upon  this  discussion.  Those 
scientific  readers  it  is  likely  to  interest  will  find  the 
whole  memoir  at  length  in  the  Eecueil  des  Savans 
Strangers. 

— _ «     w — t 

Suspensions. 

[From  the  New  York  Musical  TVorld.] 

The  musical  portion  of  the  world  is  so 

intimately  blended  and  mixed  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  community,  so  absolutely  dependent  indeed 
— wherever  music  is  followed  as  a  profession  or 
vocation  in  life — upon  the  very  superabundance 
of  the  general  prosperity,  that  it  cannot  but  feel 
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with  most  sensitive  acuteness  any  disastrous  check 
to  the  common  weal. 

If  an  individual  find  himself  involved  in  em- 
barrassment, and  under  the  necessity  of  reducing 
his  expenditure,  he  naturally  begins  by  retrench- 
ing whatever  he  considers  a  superfluity ;  espe- 
cially every  thing  occasioning  an  outlay  which 
can  be  avoided  without  making  any  apparent 
change  in  his  domestic  establishment,  every  thing 
which  can  be  knocked  off  without  diminishing  his 
external  respectability.  In  every  such  case,  the 
music-teacher  is  invariably  one  of  the  first  to 
suffer.  He  can  be  dismissed  until  better  times ; 
and  accordingly  he  soon  receives  an  intimation 
that  his  further  services  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Instances  of  this  kind,  even  in  the  best  of  times, 
are  of  no  very  rare  occurrence ;  and  no  great 
inconvenience  results.  A  pupil  or  two  lost  in  one 
family  will  be  soon  replaced  by  others  found 
elsewhere.  Tlie  teacher's  annual  income  is  not 
seriously  affected. 

But  in  a  time  of  wide-spread  distrust  and 
monetary  instability  like  the  present,  when  the 
foundations  of  commercial  credit  are  shaken  as 
by  an  earthquake,  when  mercantile  firms  and 
enterprises,  although  supported  by  all  the  re- 
sources of  vast  nominal  capital,  are  in  danger  of 
toppling  over  into  shapeless  ruins,  and  some  such 
have  actually  yielded  and  fallen  amid  the  terrible 
moral  commotion,  when  men's  hearts  are  failing 
them  for  fear  and  the  help  of  friends  is  appealed 
to  in  vain  because  iheij  also  feel  as  though  the 
ground  on  which  they  recently  stood  so  firmly 
were  sinking  beneath  their  feet,  the  position  of 
many  a  music-teacher  depending  upon  his  daily 
exertions  for  his  daily  bread,  may  well  be  imagined 
to  be  lamentable  indeed.  All  his  resources,  at 
once  dried  up ;  all  his  means  of  living  "  suspended ;" 
what  is  the  poor  fellow  to  do  ?  what  prospect  has 
he  before  his  eyes  for  the  coming  winter?  what — 
but  privation  and  misery  ? 

Now  mark !  This  extreme  view  of  the  case  is 
founded  upon  the  extravagant  supposition,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  alarm  and  apprehension, 
the  music-teacher  will  be  forthwith  dispensed  with 
by  every  family  in  the  community.  At  the  worst, 
however,  we  may  presume  the  musical  affairs  will 
hardly  assume  so  bad  a  shape  as  that.  Yet  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  principle  of  retrenchment 
in  this  particular  direction  has  already  begun  to 
operate  very  largely,  and,  we  may  also  say,  very 
disproportionately. 

When  a  man,  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
looks  around  him  to  see  which  branches  of  his 
past  expenditure  he  can  best  prune  away,  he  does 
not  select  the  butcher  and  the  baker,  and  say  he 
will  have  no  further  dealings  with  them.  That 
may  not  be.  He  may,  notwithstanding,  retrench 
a  little,  even  with  regard  to  those  important 
functionaries.  He  may  inculcate  economy  in  the 
selection  of  joints,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of 
culinary  preparation  for  the  table  ;  and  he  may 
limit  his  consumption  of  bread  to  the  wholesome, 
rather  than  the  fanciful.  He  will  not  come  to  a 
resolution  to  employ  neither  a  tailor  nor  a  hatter, 
but  he  may  find  it  expedient  to  order  clothing  less 
frequently  than  he  did  before,  and  to  make  a  hat 
do  duty  for  a  longer  period  than  usual. 

_He  may  put  into  requisition  a  similar  principle 
with  regard  to  all  other  details  of  his  domestic 
economy,  and  thus  a  very  considerable  reduction 
of  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  a  household  may 
be  brought  about  without  occasionina  any  un- 
pleasant change  in  the  general  mode  of  I'ivino-. 
There  will  be  no  painful  revulsion,  no  domestic 
revolution ;  only  a  consciousness  of  the  present 
expediency  of  avoiding  all  unnecessary  disburse- 
ments. But  how  does  the  principle  work  when 
the  head  of  the  family  comes  to  review  the  cost  of 
the  education  of  his  children,  more  particularly  of 
those  branches  of  education  which  are  stjded 
accomplishments  ?  Too  frequently  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances  supposed,  they  are  lopped  off 
altogether.  The  functions  of  the  teachers  are 
summarily  suspended. 

"  The  girls  must  wait  awhile  before  they  go  on 
with  their  music  lessons.  Perhaps  next  year 
things  will  look  better.  Meanwhile  they  must 
keep  up  their  practice  as  well  as  they  can."  So 
says  the  paterfamilias,  and  his  word  is  law. 


Now  the  painfully  distressing  effect  of  suddenly 
stopping  the  action  of  a  large  mill  or  manufactory, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  industrious  people 
have  been  steadily  and  laboriously  engaged  from 
day  to  day,  and  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  as  the  source  of  supply  for  all  their 
domestic  comforts  and  enjoyments,  is  but  too  well 
known.  When  hundreds  of  families  deriving 
their  support  from  one  such  establishment  are  at 
one  fell  swoop  bereft  of  their  accustomed  mode 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  the  heart  sickens  at  the 
scenes  of  woe  and  desolation  which  necessarily 
follow.  But  when,  as  now,  not  merely  a  single 
manufactory,  but  several  such  establishments  have 
found,  or  fancied  themselves  compelled  to  sus- 
pend operations,  by  the  cessation  of  which,  thou- 
sands of  families  are  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
wretchedness  and  want,  the  imagination  recoils 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  accumulated 
suffering. 

Some  humane  and  considerate  proprietors, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
affairs,  instead  of  totally  suspending  all  manufac- 
turing operations,  have  adopted  the  truly  judi- 
cious and  commendable  course  of  working  upon 
what  is  called  "  short  time."  It  is  a  homely,  ex- 
ceedingly homely,  but  as  true  as  homely,  proverb, 
that  "  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread."  Many 
a  hard-working  honest  man  will  have  occasion  to 
bless  God  for  disposing  the  hearts  of  those  humane 
proprietors  to  pursue  so  liberal  a  policy.  They 
will  have  their  reward  ;  and  let  us  hope  that 
their  example  will  be  extensively  followed. 

We  should  not  have  adverted  to  this  topic, 
were  it  not  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  offer  of 
a  suggestion  witli  regard  to  the  treatment  of  those 
in  whose  welfare  we  are  more  immediately  inter- 
ested,— the  domestic  teachers  of  music,  many  of 
them  highly  respectable  and  truly  estimable  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  parents  of  rising  families. 

If  our  voice  could  be  heard  amid  the  din  of 
disaster  now  ringing  in  so  many  ears,  we  would 
say  to  those  of  our  friends  who  may  be  contem- 
plating the  dismissal,  or — what  is  equivalent — the 
non-renewal  of  the  engagement  of  the  parties 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren in  music, — "  Good  people  !  be  not  too  hasty 
in  this  matter.  See  if  an  arrangement  may  not 
be  made,  whereby  you  may  reduce  your  music 
expenses  by  one  half,  or  even  more,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  teacher  will  yet  derive  some 
small  revenue,  and  your  chddren  will  continue  to 
make  progress  rather  than  go  backwards." 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent,  that  music 
lessons,  to  be  at  all  useful,  must  be  given  just  twice 
a  week.  This  is  a  mistaken  notion.  For  young 
beginners,  (who  can  accomplish  nothing  at  all  by 
themselves,)  it  is  desirable  that  the  lessons  should 
be  given  more  frequently ;  and  for  x>ery  young 
pupds,  it  is  expedient  that  the  lessons  should 
occupy  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  than  the 
stereot)-ped  duration  of  an  hour  on  two  days  of 
every  week.  Whilst  those  who  have  made  some 
progress  may  get  along  very  well  with  instructions 
communicated  at  longer  intervals.  We  remember 
the  case  of  a  young  lady  pupil,  who  took  her 
lessons  at  the  rate  of  one  every  fortnight,  and 
continued  the  habit  for  several  successive  years. 
The  reason,  however,  was,  not  that  there  existed 
any  necessity  for  economy  on  the  part  of  her 
parents,  but,  the  fact  that  she  had  to  travel  for 
each  lesson  some  four  and  twenty  miles  over  an 
ordinary  turnpike  road. 

The  suggestion  we  offer  then  is  this,  that  in 
cases  where  it  is  thought  proper  to  curtail  expen- 
diture in  this  particular  direction,  agreements  be 
made  for  lessons  once  a  week,  or  even  more  rarely, 
as  circumstances  may  dictate.  This,  at  all  events, 
will  be  much  better  for  both  the  instructors  and 
their  pupils,  than  an  abrupt  termination  of  the 
customary  course  of  tuition. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  more  cheering  subject. 
Suspensions  of  banks,  suspensions  of  manufactur- 
ing processes,  suspensions  even  of  music  lessons, 
are  not  pleasant  themes  of  contemplation.  They 
are  all  productive  of  more  or  less  melancholy 
results. 

But  how  much  more  grievously  melanchol}', 
how  incalculably  more  severe  in  its  effects  upon, 
not  merely  the  causal  comforts  and  enjoyments. 


but  the  continued  existence  of  the  race  of  man 
itself  would  have  been  the  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  rather  of  the  action  of  the  good 
providence  of  God,  for  but  a  single  season,  yea, 
for  but  a  single  hour  ! 

There  has  been  no  such  suspension  as  that. 
Seed  time  and  harvest  have  not  failed.  The 
earth  has  yielded  her  increase,  in  even  more  than 
usual  abundance ;  and  instead  of  gloom  and  sad- 
ness our  hearts  should  be  filled  with  joy  and 
gladness. 

We  intended  to  talk  of  musical  suspensions ; 
passages  of  harmony  in  which  the  ear  is  for 
awhile  kept  in  suspense  by  the  prolongation  of 
one  chord,  or  portion  of  a  chord,  after  another, 
or  part  of  another,  has  been  introduced ;  and  by 
means  of  which,  combinations  of  sounds  that 
would  affect  the  ear  as  abominably  discordant,  if 
abruptly  introduced  altogether,  are  rendered  not 
simply  tolerable,  but  highly  agreeable  to  the  cul- 
tivated taste ;  and  which  by  ultimately  resolving 
into  perfect  concords  enhance  the  enjoyment  of 
the  music  :  but  we  have  insensibly  been  led  into 
a  rambling  dissertation  upon  the  troubles  of  the 
times.  Musical  suspensions  may  come  in  for 
notice  hereafter ;  we  have  no  room  for  them  now. 

Let  us  express  our  cheerful  hope,  that,  as  a 
suspended  discord  in  music,  when  rightly  man- 
aged, has  but  the  effect  of  heightening  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  harmony  which  follows, 
so  the  present  painful  experiences  of  the  commu- 
nity will  lead  to  a  grateful  enjoyment  of  the  season 
of  renewed  prosperity  which  we  trust  is  in  store 
for  us.  H. 

Berlin,  Oct.  1. —  The  months  from  July  to 
October  are  in  Berlin  and  in  most  places  the 
period  of  artistic  ebb.  It  is  vacation  with  the 
Royal  Opera,  which  for  whole  months  remains 
shut,  and  a  time  for  pleasure  journeys  with  our 
artists.  Berlin  during  this  time  of  greatest  heat 
upon  its  dry  plain  of  sand  seems  to  have  died  out, 
for  everybody  flies  from  its  intolerable  atmosphere 
to  the  baths  and  other  refreshing  summer  resi- 
dences. By  far  the  most  of  the  music,  heard  by 
those  whose  mournful  lot  it  is  to  be  confined  to 
this  dense  and  unwholesome  element,  is  made  in 
the  open  air ;  especially  our  "  Thiergarten,"  the 
far  renowned  park  oasis  of  our  sand  plain, 
resounds  with  all  sorts  of  concerts  in  its  numerous 
cafes.  This  is  the  season  of  those  unwieldy 
monster  concerts  of  several  hundred  trumpets, 
drums  and  cymbals,  —  a  palpable  emblem  of  our 
Prussian  military  regime,  under  the  direction  of 
our  General  Director  of  all  the  military  bands, 
Herr  Wif.precht,  who,  being  an  excellent 
director  of  masses,  is  the  more  delighted  the 
greater  the  military  spectacle,  and  who  actually 
sometimes,  by  way  of  alternation,  treats  his  public 
to  a  sentimental  sweetish  luUaby  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  some  twenty  drums(!),  in  which 
about  as  many  trumpets  and  trombones,  castrati- 
like,  sing  the  melody  in  pianissimo.  The  several 
thousands  of  paj'ing  audience,  amid  the  clatter  of 
coffee  cups  and  beer  cans,  are  in  raptures  with 
this  nuisance,  which,  to  crown  the  intoxicating 
impression,  is  usually  followed  by  a  solemn  piece 
of  battle  music,  with  brilliant  illumination  of  the 
garden  and  fireworks ;  while  outside  of  the  en- 
closure many  thousand  families,  nicknamed  in 
Berlin  "  Zaun-yaste"  (hedge-visitors),  Usten  de- 
voutlj'.  Most  of  these  monster  concerts,  however, 
have  a  charitable  object.  In  the  season  of  greatest 
heat  occur  the  greatest  conflagrations,  and  such 
calamities  continually  afford  occasions  for  this 
favorite  class  of  entertainments. 

It  is  in  this  garden,  too,  that  the  famous  Lie- 
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big's  "  Capelle"  exercises  a  wholesome  attraction 
in  the  opposite  direction,  affording  a  sole  oppor- 
tunity to  lovers  of  classical  orchestra  music.  But 
meritorious  as  it  is  in  our  highly  honored  Liebig, 
to  give  to  people  of  small  means,  among  whom 
the  greater  portion  of  our  musical  world  must  be 
reckoned,  so  rare  an  opportunity  for  studying  our 
classical  Symphonies,  yet  he  appears  as  a  director 
to  be  already  growing  weaker  with  increasing  age, 
and  frequent  complaints  are  heard  about  worse 
execution  than  formerly.  It  really  seems  as  if 
the  stimulus  of  competition  were  lacking  here. 

During  this  time,  too,  are  the  great  singing 
festivals  of  our  working  men's  unions,  under  the 
direction  of  Franz  Muecke.  This  man  is 
peculiarly  well  constituted  not  only  for  the  direc- 
tion of  great  choruses,  but  also  for  imparting  to 
them  that  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  elevation 
which  is  suited  to  assemblies  of  the  people.  In 
his  downright  address  he  hits  the  true  popular 
tone,  which  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  working 
man ;  he  wakes  and  cherishes  in  them  the  spark, 
which  may  one  day,  amid  important  commotions, 
contribute  much  to  an  advantageous  overturn  of 
existing  relations.  It  requires  great  tact  to  do  this 
unchallenged  under  the  eyes  of  an  anxiously  sus- 
picious government,  which  hardly  tolerates  such 
gatherings,  as  being  echoes  and  products  of  the 
revolutionary  time,  and  which  has  especially  long 
shai-ply  watched  Miicke  himself;  this  it  proves  by 
the  fact  that  it  lets  the  most  deserving  of  these 
men  starve  and  will  not  employ  them.  This  year 
the  festival,  in  which  commonly  six  or  eight 
hundred  singers  from  all  northern  Prussia  take 
part,  and  often  make  a  further  pilgrimage,  was 
not  held,  as  formerly,  in  the  woody  vale  of 
Neustadt-Eberswalde,  but  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Riidersdorf  chalk  mountains,  which  lie  still  more 
freely  and  picturesquely  on  the  Spree.  At  such 
festivals  the  place  is  festively  adorned  with  flags 
and  laurel  garlands ;  the  choirs,  as  they  arrive, 
are  welcomed  with  choruses  and  speeches ;  each 
choir  bears  its  own  distinctive  badges  and  colors, 
and  the  joyful  feast  is  closed  with  a  competition 
in  song,  to  which  throng  many  thousands  of  fami- 
lies from  the  capital  and  the  surrounding  country ; 
while  all  day  long  there  is  an  unbroken  succession 
of  extra  trains  arriving  and  departing  by  the  rail- 
way, and  the  most  picturesque  groups  are  seated 
everywhere  with  their  eating  apparatus  on  the 
grass.  Doubtless  your  German  JMiinnergesang 
gatherings  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  give 
a  true  picture  of  our  own. 

Of  Operas  and  Concerts  proper  there  is  little 
in  this  dead  time  worth  notice.  It  is  often  used 
by  beginners  for  their  first  appearance,  because 
then  criticism  and  the  public  are  more  weakly 
represented  and  more  lenient.  Thus  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  Fraiilein  Wippeen  made  her  trial 
in  the  part  of  Agatha  in  the  Freyschiitz,  a  lady 
gifted  with  a  fine  voice  of  good  compass,  and  a 
very  captivating  exterior.  She  has  already  had 
the  advantage  of  good  school ;  she  only  lacks  the 
art  of  uniting  the  registers,  and  experience  in 
acting,  in  which  she  is  yet  very  naive  and  defi- 
cient ;  but  we  may  hope,  since  she  is  engaged 
here,  to  find  in  her  a  good  singer.  The  chorus, 
once  so  celebrated  under  Spontini,  grows  worse 
and  worse,  and  made  the  most  incredible  blun- 
ders in  this  Freyschiitz  music,  which  is  here  so 
popular ....  After  the  vacation  a  notable  perform- 
ance was  that  of  Rossini's  "  William  Tell."  This 
genial  creation  appeared,  at  a  time  when  the 


maestro  was  supposed  to  have  written  himself  out 
and  to  be  resting  on  his  laurels  in  Paris,  as  the 
fruit  of  studies,  which  nothing  short  of  a  rare 
genius  could  have  mastered  in  so  brief  a  time, — 
a  wonderful  mixture  of  three  styles :  Italian  mel- 
ody, French  dramatic  pathos,  and  in  part  German 
conception.  If  we  consider  the  "  Siege  of  Cor- 
inth" as  a  transition  step,  still  the  way  in  which 
Rossini  knew  how  to  adapt  so  unexpectedly  and 
so  skilfully  the  whole  French  orchestra  to  his 
mode  of  writing,  was  a  surprise  of  genius.  The 
performance  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  best 
were  Herr  Formes  and  Fraiilein  Trietsch  as 
Arnold  and  Matilda.  Herr  Fahrenholz  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  sing  the  favorite  Barcarole 
with  harp ;  it  had  to  be  omitted.  Herr  BoST  as 
Melchthal  was  guilty  of  gross  exaggerations ; 
Herr  IvRAtjSE,  as  Gessler,  was  tedious  by  a  too 
church-like  declamation,  and  Herr  Radwaner 
lacks  the  necessary  energy  for  Tell.  The  cho- 
ruses, which  in  this  opera  are  particularly  beau- 
tiful and  essential,  went  always  badly;  but  orches- 
tra and  ballet,  on  the  other  hand,  were  excellent. 

Our  most  admired  singer,  Johanna  Wagner, 
is  so  materially  impaired  in  voice,  that  the  mild- 
est criticism  can  but  advise  against  her  further 
appearance  on  the  stage.  She  appeared  as  Cly- 
temnestra  in  Gluck's  Iphigenia, — a  role  adapted 
to  the  genius  and  noble  style  of  this  great  singer; 
and  although  she  still  succeeded  always  in  deeply 
thrilling  the  public  by  the  power  and  earnestness 
of  her  delivery,  yet  not  once  was  the  once  rich 
middle  register  of  her  voice  entirely  pure ....  As 
a  first  winter  novelty,  a  light  French  opera,  "  The 
Cadi,"  by  Thomas,  has  been  rehearsed.  Any- 
thing like  a  thorough,  scientific  groundwork  of 
te.xt  and  music  was  always  foreign  to  French 
comic  opera,  which  is  true  to  the  French  nature ; 
on  the  contrary,  superficial  show  and  striving  to 
excite  a  little  momentary  entertainment,  has  be- 
come a  stereotyped  thing  with  it  since  Auber's 
time  and  even  during  his  time.  One  consequence 
of  these  efforts  was  the  predominance  of  the 
libretto  over  the  music,  which  went  so  far,  that 
the  text  became  the  essential  and  the  music  the 
dispensable  element  of  the  Opera.  All  these 
traits  predominate  in  the  "  Cadi,"  which  has 
amused  the  musical  part  of  Paris  more  than  one 
winter  since  1849.  The  music  of  this  opera 
shows  on  the  part  of  the  composer  a  clever  repro- 
ductive rather  than  inventive  talent,  which  in  its 
unsophisticated  naivete'  and  naturalness,  often 
running  to  excess  of  freedom,  is  quite  taking,  and 
also  does  not  lack  a  certain  local  coloring.  Of 
individual  style  in  the  whole  opera  we  find  none, 
but  a  repectable  routine,  an  off-hand  knack  of 
making  up  a  whole  out  of  Auber,  Balfe,  David, 
Verdi,  Donizetti,  &c.  The  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  put  upon  the  stage  by  the  singer 
Wolff  was  very  skilful,  full  of  comic  effects, 
often  running  into  the  burlesque.  Both  Wolff 
and  Mme.  Herrenburg  were  remarkably  full 
of  humor,  versatility  and  charm  in  singing  and 
in  acting.  As  a  general  matter  the  powers  of 
our  singers  are  much  better  suited  for  such  light 
comic  wares.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  such  pieces 
should  be  represented  in  the  far  too  great  .space 
of  our  splendid  opera-house,  instead  of  in  our 
smaller,  homelier  play-house. 

While  for  years  past  the  other  Berlin  theatres 
have  been  obliged,  after  many  unfortunate  at- 
tempts, to  give  up  Opera  entirely,  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelm-sfadter  theatre  has  commenced  the  ex- 


periment anew.  Under  the  able  music-director 
Telle,  it  has  so  far  been  sucoessfijl,  and  we  may 
hope  it  will  continue  so,  provided  they  will  limit 
themselves  to  light  and  easy  operas.  Especially 
attractive  was  the  star  performance  of  the  comic 
singer,  Dueffke,  in  Dittersdorf's  Doctor  und 
Apotheher,  Fioravanti's  charming  Dorf-scingerin- 
nen,  and  Lortzing's  Waffenschmidt  und  Wild- 
shiltz. 

Just  now  we  have  here  the  once  celebrated 
tenor,  Duprez,  of  the  Parisian  Opera,  who  a  few 
days  ago  brought  out  some  fragments  of  a  biblical 
opera,  "  Samson,"  of  his  own  composition,  in  a 
concert  of  the  Sing-Akademie,  to  which  he  had 
invited  all  musical  Berlin.  One  could  not  but 
be  again  struck  on  this  occasion  with  the  great 
importance  which  we  Germans,  still  so  wanting 
in  all  national  feeling,  attach  to  everything  foreign. 
It  was  truly  comical  to  see  how  all  thronged  to 
"  assist "  or  listen,  how  every  one  was  happy  who 
secured  an  invitation  to  hear  or  glorify  a  made 
up  affair,  which,  although  rising  now  and  then 
to  passages  of  deeper  meaning,  yet  in  general  is 
composed  of  all  sorts  of  reminiscences  out  of 
Duprez's  rich  repertoire,  containing  innumerable, 
often  utterly  unsesthetic  absurdities,  and  present- 
ing us  a  pack  of  solos  which  might  be  a  great  col- 
lection of  the  long  published  Solfeggi  of  Duprez. 
Almost  everywhere  it  lacks  the  necessary  serious- 
ness for  so  sublime  a  theme  as  Samson.  The 
often  diagreeable  staccato  melody,  with  the  most 
adventurous  angles  and  sharp  corners,  was  no 
compensation  to  our  German  ear  for  the  want  of 
deeper  feeling.  The  execution,  by  our  first 
singers  and  best  chorus  of  dilettanti,  was  superior. 
ff 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  Oct.  12. — Apart  from 
its  commercial  importance,  Glasgow  has  but  little 
to  recommend  it  to  the  tourist,  and  especially  the 
tourist  after  Art — the  hunter  after  the  Romantic, 
as  Jules  Sandeau  aptly  expresses  it.  Glasgow  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  best  portions  of  New  York 
or  Boston ;  there  are  long  rows  of  fine  stores, 
splendid  bank  buildings,  unsurpassed  public  edi- 
fices, wide  avenues,  glaring  shop  windows,  and 
streets  filled  with  a  lively,  bustling  population, 
who  speak  the  same  language,  wear  the  same 
clothes,  and  appear  to  be  bent  on  the  same  busi- 
ness as  the  thousands  that  throng  Broadway  or 
Washington  street.  You  might  readily  imagine 
yourself  to  be  in  some  prominent  American  city. 

I  arrived  at  the  place  on  Saturday  night,  the 
most  busy  and  active  of  the  week.  The  sidewalks 
were  crowded  with  people  making  their  market 
purchases,  and  Argyle  street,  the  chief  avenue  of 
Glasgow,  was  radiant  with  the  illumination  from 
the  brilliant  store  windows,  from  the  innumerable 
fruit-stands,  and  similar  private  sources,  which 
quite  paled  the  ineffectual  fire  of  the  lamps  pro- 
vided by  the  municipal  authorities.  Everything 
was  bustle  and  activity,  rendering  the  contrast 
the  next  morning  much  more  striking — for  the 
following  day  happened  to  be  Sunday,  and  there 
is  probably  no  city  in  the  world  where  the  Sab- 
bath is  more  strictly  regarded,  than  Glasgow. 
Not  a  store  was  open  when  I  looked  out,  and 
only  a  few  persons  were  to  be  seen,  as  it  was  yet 
too  early  for  the  congregations  to  meet  at  the 
churches. 

At  the  proper  time  I  sallied  forth  on  a  church 
exploring  expedition,  and  having  asked  for  the 
principal  Episcopal  Church,  was  directed  to  St. 
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Mary's,  a  spacious  edifice  of  freestone,  in  the  per- 
pendicular English  style,  and  though  comfortable, 
far  from  elegant.     The  interior  forms  a  perfect 
square,  around  three  sides  of  which  is  thrown  a 
wide  gallery,  a  portion  of  it,  over  the  entrance, 
being  used  for  the  choir,  and  containing  a  very 
handsome  organ.      The    services   were    opened 
with  a  pleasing  voluntary,  introducing  on  various 
stops  a  sweet  air  from  one  of  Mozart's  masses. 
Then  followed  the  usual  service,  according  to  the 
liturgical  form  of  the   Chui-ch  of  England,  the 
music  presenting  few  features  worthy  of  comment ; 
the  canticles  were  sung  to  plain  chants,  by  a  mis- 
cellaneous choir,  apparently  volunteers,  aided  by 
the  majority  of  the  congregation,  and  indeed  I 
have  seldom  heard  congregational  chanting  better 
done.     The  metrical  selections  were  familiar  to 
my  ear,  and  I  notice,  by  the  way,  that  in  all  the 
churches  and  cathedrals  of  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, the  practice  of  playing  interludes  between 
the  verses  of  the  hymn  is  avoided.     Sometimes, 
however,  previous  to  the  last  stanza,  the  organist 
will  introduce  a  voluntary  of  several  minutes  in 
length,  as  if  to  revenge  himself  for  being  debarred 
the  pleasure  of  playing  interludes.     It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  sing  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  every 
hymn,  as  in  the   American  Episcopal  churches. 
From  what  I  liave  heard  of  the  music  of  the  ordi- 
nary English  churches,  I  do  not  think  it  of  equal 
merit,  on  the  average,  with  the  music  heard  in 
the  American  churches  of  the  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation.   The  cathedral  music  is,  however,  unique, 
and  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  unsurpassed;  com- 
ing to  this  country  as  I  did,  with  all  my  prejudices 
arrayed  against  the  "intoning"  and  the  "  choral" 
system,  it  is  with  humiliation  that  I  confess  my 
error,  and  acknowledge  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
musical  services  of  the  English  cathedrals.    They 
seem  to  have  attained  the  happy  mean  between 
the  frivolity  of  the  music  of  the  Papal  church  and 
the  insipidity  of  that  of  the  more  puritanic  classes 
of  Protestants.     But  of  this  I  hope,  after  visiting 
a  few  more  of  the  cathedrals,  to  write  more  fully. 
In  the  afternoon  I  started  for  the  two  o'clock 
service  at  the  Glasgow  cathedral,  which  belongs 
to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  answering 
to  our  Presbyterian   Church.     Passing  through 
Argyle  street,  with  its  princely  rows  of  mercantile 
palaces,  I  turned  up  High  street,  one  of  the  oldest 
avenues  in  Glasgow,  flanked  by  high  old-fashioned 
houses,  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  bear- 
ing a  strong  resemblance  to  the  famous  Canon- 
gate  of  Edinburgh.     At  the  head  of  this  street, 
on  an  elevated  part  of  the  city,  and  indeed  quite 
in  the  suburbs,  stands  the   Cathedral,  a  sombre 
massive  building  of  granite,  much  plainer  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  than  any  cathedral  of  its  im- 
portance I  have  yet  seen.     If  you  are  interested 
in  old  fogy  statistics,  it  may  be  a  gratification  to 
you  to  learn  that  this  cathedral  was  erected  in 
1133  or  1136  (authorities  differ,  you  see,  on  this 
point)  by  one  Achaius,  bishop  of  Glasgow  under 
the  reign  of  David  the  First.     This  David,  you 
must  know,  was  possessed  of  a  hobby,  and  this 
hobby  was  the  building  of  cathedrals,  churches 
and  monasteries  ;  almost  every  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical edifice  in  Scotland  can  be  traced  to  his  pious 
monomania.     To  him  we  are  indebted  for  Jed- 
burgh and  Kelso  Abbeys,  the  latter  being  the 
first-born  of  his  holy  zeal,  and  above  all,  to  that 
delicious  remnant  of  early  refinement — Melrose 
Abbey.   He  was  canonized  by  the  grateful  monks, 
and  though  he  impoverished  the  state  to  carry 


out  his  designs,  and  won  from  James  V.  the  title 
of  "  a  sair  sanct  for  the  crown,"  yet  I  am  sure  all 
travellers  from  the  New  World,  ravenous  for  ivy- 
crowned,  gothic  ruins,  will  bless  in  their  hearts 
the  good  Saint  David,  who  built  the  Abbeys  of 
Scotland. 

The  Glasgow  Cathedral  has  an  additional  in- 
terest from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  scene  of  Os- 
baldistone's  warning  to  Rob  Roy.  Sir  Walter 
(they  never  call  him  by  other  than  his  first  name 
here)  thus  describes  the  crypt : 

"  Conceive  an  extensive  ranc^e  of  low-browed,  dark 
and  twilight  vaults,  such  as  are  used  for  sepulchres  in 
other  churches,  and  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the 
same  purpose  in  this,  a  portion  of  which  was  seated 
with  pews,  and  used  as  a  church.  The  parts  of  the 
vaults  thus  occupied,  thou2:h  capable  of  containing  a 
congregation  of  many  hundreds,  bore  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  darker  and  more  extensive  caverns  which 
yawned  around  what  may  be  termed  the  inhabited 
space.  In  these  waste  regions  of  oblivion,  dusky 
banners  and  tattered  escutcheons  indicated  the 
praves  of  those  who  were  once  doubtless  '  princes  in 
Israel.*  Inscriptions  which  could  only  be  read  by  the 
painful  antiquary,  in  language  as  obsolete  as  the  act 
of  devotional  charity  which  they  implored,  invited  the 
passenger  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies 
rested  beneath.  Surrounded  by  these  receptacles  of 
the  last  remains  of  mortality,  I  found  a  numerous 
congregation  engaged  in  the  act  of  prayer." 

I  too  found  a  numerous  congregation  in  the  act 
of  prayer  —  not  in  the  "low-browed,  dark  and 
twilight  vaults,"  but  in  the  lofty,  spacious  and 
over-lighted  choir  of  the  cathedral.  Service  had 
just  begun,  and  while  waiting  for  the  close  of  the 
prayer  before  entering,  I  had  time  to  admire  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral,  which,  as  is  usual,  stands 
in  silent  grandeur,  empty,  and  bare,  yet  filled 
with  an  ineffable  glory,  that  seems  to  hang  around 
all  these  noble  cathedrals.  Every  cathedral  has 
a  peculiar  beauty  of  its  own,  and  though  resem- 
bling each  other  in  general  style,  the  infinite 
variety  of  detail  gives  to  each  an  individuality  of 
its  own,  so  that  seeing  one  you  do  not  a,s  the 
common  proverb  says,  see  all.  This  of  Glasgow, 
though  inferior  in  eloquence  and  finish,  is  still  a 
truly  glorious  edifice,  and  is  capable  of  affording 
a  gratification  to  the  beholder  that  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words.  How  stupid  it  would  sound 
to  say  that  the  triforia  of  Glasgow  cathedral 
consists  of  triple  arches,  surmounted  by  double 
arches  of  the  clerestory,  the  whole  being  embraced 
by  a  general  arch,  spanning  all  the  arches  of  the 
clerestory,  with  its  fluted  columns  reaching  down 
to  the  base  of  the  triforia !  Yet  these  are  the  only 
words,  that  can  give  any  notion  whatever  of  the 
architectural  arrangements,  and  yet,  who  can 
form  therefrom  any  idea  of  the  nave  of  Glasgow 
cathedral  ?  Indeed  to  one  fond  of  these  noble 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  it  is  tantalizing  to  visit  them 
unless  you  have  sufficient  funds  to  obtain  either 
accurate  engravings  or  correct  photographic  views 
of  almost  every  pillar  and  arch  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Every  cathedral  is  overflowing  with 
architectural  beauties,  and  deserving  of  careful 
and  patient  study. 

But  now  the  stifled  drone  of  the  prayer  was 
ended,  and  with  several  others  I  was  ushered  into 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  entirely  filled 
up  with  pews,  like  a  parish  church.  The  elabor- 
ate organ  loft  contains  no  instrument,  and  is  filled 
with  the  seats,  that  are  occupied  by  the  Queen  or 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  when  on  State 
occasions  they  attend  service  here.  The  singers, 
about  half  a  dozen  in  number,  sit  near  the  pulpit, 
and  the  noble  cathedral,  instead  of  echoing  in 
general  reverberations,  to  the  roll  of  the  organ, 
hears  only  the  feeble  squeak  of  a  pitch-pipe,  with 
which  the  leader  gives  the  pitch  to  the  singers. 


The  hymn  about  to  be  sung  as  I  entered,  was 

given,  with  considerable  accuracy  and  effect,  by 
the  singers,  who  are  certainly  admirably  trained, 
and  then  followed  the  sermon. 

Seated  as  I  was  behind  a  largo  column,  that 
supported  the  roof,  and  where  I  could  not  see  the 
clergyman,  nor  favorably  hear  his  words,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  my  attention  was  directed  more 
particularly  to  the  church  in  which  I  was  sitting. 
The  nave  of  this  cathedral,  as  I  before  remarked, 
is  exceedingly  plain,  but  the  interior  of  the  choir 
is  nearly  as  elaborately  finished,  as  any  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  foliated  wreaths  of  the  capitals 
are  equal  to  the  famed  ones  of  Melrose  or  RosljTi 
Chapel,  and  some  of  the  decorations  are  the  most 
grotesque  that  can  be  imagined.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  one  little  wretch  in  stone,  who,  crouching 
under  an  exquisitely  carved  leaf,  looked  down  at 
me  with  a  most  humorous  leer  ;  with  his  finger  in 
his  mouth,  he  was  stretching  the  latter  to  one 
side,  and  with  a  mingled  air  of  mischief  and  ma- 
lignity, kept  all  the  time  staring  down  steadily  at 
me  from  underneath  his  leafy  canopy.  His  gro- 
tesque countenance  quite  mesmerized  me,  and  I 
could  with  difhculty  keep  my  eyes  off  of  him. 
When  I  did  look  around,  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  apparent  freshness  of  the  edifice, 
which  has  little  of  that  appearance  of  venerable 
and  almost  decrepit  age,  that  is  characteristic  of 
most  cathedrals.  Every  capital,  every  stone  or- 
nament, seems  newly  cut,  and  though  this  is  pro- 
bably owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  durability 
of  the  material,  different  from  the  dark  red  sand- 
stone used  in  Melrose  and  others,  yet  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  noble  stand  taken  by  the  tradesmen 
and  mechanics — remember  that,  not  the  lords  and 
nobles— but  the  honest  working  people  of  Glas- 
gow, who  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when 
misdirected  iconoclastic  zeal  was  destroying  the 
elaborate  workmanship,  the  rich  glass,  and  foliat- 
ed stone-wreaths  of  other  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
stood  firmly  in  defence  of  their  loved  cathedral ; 
and  though  they  could  not  or  would  not  save  the 
popish  images  with  which  it  was  decorated,  yet 
they  would  not  allow  one  stroke  of  the  destroy- 
ing hammer  to  fall  upon  their  holy  temple  itself 
The  glass  is  gone,  it  is  true  :  but  all  the  original 
stone  ornaments  that  were  woven  in  the  building 
remain,  though  these  are  by  no  means  as  numer- 
ous as  in  other  cathedrals.  A  noble  building  in- 
deed it  is  —  grand,  massive,  and  yet  simple,  it 
seems  a  type  of  the  Scotch  character. 

Trovator. 

{Remainder  next  week.) 

Siui|  fit's  Jouijiml  0f  Jlitsir. 

BOSTON,  OCT.  31,  1857. 

The  Times. — If  there  is  any  class  whose  situation 
in  these  times  approaches  nearer  than  another  to  that 
of  the  operatives  in  factories,  it  is  the  class  whose 
livelihooJ  depends  upon  the  artistic  or  esthetic  in- 
terests of  society.  We  speak  for  the  musician.  Amid 
the  general  retrenchment,  often  necessary,  often,  too, 
(it  must  be  owned)  spasmodic  and  unreasonable,  the 
musician  and  the  music  teacher  stands  in  imminent 
peril  of  finding  his  occupation  gone,  and  with  it  his 
only  means  of  earning  daily  bread.  With  the  most 
earnest  and  high-toned,  those  who  serve  their  Art 
with  purest  purpose,  those  who  eater  least  to  low  and 
superficial  tastes,  the  case  perhaps  is  hardest.  Yet 
relatively  these  perhaps  have  always  most  to  suffer 
amid  the  general  Vanity  Fair  of  prosperous  times. 
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They  are  used  to  the  most  moderate  pntronagc;  and 
now  when  all  complain,  when  it  is  fashionable  in 
high  quarters,  and  almost  made  a  merit,  to  complain 
of  poverty,  they  may  say  (like  one  of  a  certain  fam- 
ily): "We  were  always  poor;  we  are  so  used  to  it, 
that  we  do  not  feel  at  all  stuck-vp  about  it."  It 
should  be  a  serious  consideration,  however,  with  the 
cultivated  and  cultnre-seekinj;  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, what  shall  become  of  those  who  at  best  have 
eked  out  a  poor  subsjsti^nce  by  indnctine:  us  and  our 
children  into  the  knowledge  and  delights  of  an  Art 
so  cheering,  so  refining,  and  so  human.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  life  is  yet  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  present 
rough  grip  of  necessity,  sometliing  more  than  a  mere 
uninspired  routine  of  toil,  and  sleep,  and  eating  and 
drinking ;  if  we  believe  we  need  the  arts,  and  must  have 
poetry  and  beauty  to  make  life  worthy,  then  indeed 
does  it  behove  us  not  to  exclude  wholly  from  our 
list  of  necessaries  some,  all  possible  employment  of 
the  musician's  and  the  teacher's  talent.  We  may 
not  afford  him  as  much  material  support  as  usnal.  but 
it  would  be  suicidal  to  high  social  interests,  as  well 
as  ungrateful  to  him.  to  say  we  can  and  will  dispense 
with  all  hearing  of  fine  concerts  and  all  music  les- 
sons for  our  children. 

As  for  the  concerts,  oratorios,  &c.,  they  are  the 
cheapest  of  all  luxuries  in  proportion  to  the  good  we 
get  from  them.  A  tithe  of  what  is  daily  spent  on 
the  "vile  weed,"  or  many  other  materials  of  mere 
sensual  solace, — a  little  more  economy  in  dress,  in 
style  of  living, — the  sacrifice  of  one  or  two  afternoon 
drives,  would  more  than  offset  all  it  costs  one  to  en- 
joy all  the  really  valuable  series  of  musical  perform- 
ances. It  will  be  better  for  ourselves,  and  it  will 
keep  the  artists  in  existence,  and  in  good  tone,  until 
better  times. — As  for  the  music  teachers,  we  copy  on 
another  page  some  very  pertinent  and  practical  sug- 
gestions, under  the  head  "  Suspensions,"  written  by 
Dr.  Edwakd  Hodges,  organist  at  Trinity  Church, 
New  York. 

Last  week  we  surveyed  the  musical  horizon  and 
found  the  prospect  truly  barren.  Yet  we  hinted  of 
some  crumbs  of  comfort.  It  is  one,  already,  to  have 
confessed  the  worst,  and  looked  it  in  the  face.  Hope 
begins  the  moment  we  touch  bottom,  and  confess  it. 
We  are  then  resigned,  we  settle  to  a  sort  of  sleep, 
followed  by  a  calm  waking,  in  which  we  come  out 
as  it  were  from  the  hot  chains  of  mere  terrorism,  and 
look  calmly  round.  It  is  something  to  be  getting 
settled,  and  in  ordinary  possession  of  our  minds, 
even  in  view  of  manifold  privations.  As  soon  as  we 
are  all  ourselves,  and  verily  possess  our  souls  in  pa- 
tience, we  begin  to  find  a  way — an  humble  one  it 
may  be,  but  one  that  leads  towards  the  light.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  spasmodic  economy  which 
now  leads  every  body  to  say  :  "  We  can't  afford  to 
go  to  any  concerts,  these  are  superfluities,"  will  last 
unqualified.  We  shall,  we  must  come  to  consider 
that  a  little  money  spent  in  means  of  cheerfulness, 
in  arts  that  lift  us  up  and  make  us  feci  superior  to 
our  troubles,  is  a  wise  investment.  We  sliall  study 
positive  economy  in  keeping  alive,  the  inspiring  influ- 
ences of  Art,  and  not  the  negative  economy  of  fling- 
ing them  away.  Again,  for  the  sincere  music  lover 
we  find  another  crumb  of  comfort,  in  the  very  fact  that 
this  frosty  financial  air  has  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
peculiarly  fashionable  and  hot-house  products  of  mu- 
sical industry.  In  the  absence  of  Italian  opera  and 
showy  virtuoso  concerts,  which  burn  over  the  soil 
with  fanatical  and  rapid  flames,  there  is  some  chance 
of  a  quiet  hearing  for  those  more  genuine  and  soul- 
satisfying  performances  of  music,  which  are  furnished 
by  our  permanent  societies; — for  Symphonies,  and 
Chamber  Concerts,  and  Oratorios,  and  choice  vocal 
miscellanies,  in  the  form  of  part-song  and  solo,  such 
as  our  "  Orpheus  "  friends  can  give  us.  These  are 
the  cheap,  the  economical,  as  well  as  the  best  forms 
of  musical  entertainment.  Let  us  at  least  try  to  sup- 
port these.     Doubtless  they  can   be  and  they  will  be 


made  cheaper  than  usual.  Fortunately  the  prices  of 
bread  and  meat  and  rents  are  falling.  The  musician, 
rather  than  do  nothing,  will  sing  or  play  for  some- 
what lower  wages.  The  concert-goer,  feeling  poor, 
may  )-et  afford  the  concerts  at  a  reduced  price  of 
tickets.  It  is  one  simple  rule  of  necessity  which 
must  govern  all. 

Last  week  we  saw  nothing  in  view.  Now  one  set 
of  concerts,  and  those  of  the  most  cheerful  and  de- 
lightful kind,  has  taken  shape.     The  announcement 

of  tlie  "Orpheus"  will  be  found  belnw Caul 

Zebeahn,  too,  has  arrived :  bright,  strong  and  hear- 
ty, in  spite  of  the  times,  and  fully  in  the  humor  of 
essaying  some  fine  Orchestral  Concerts,  if  not  on  a 
grand,  then  on  a  moderate  and  nice  scale.  Of  the 
best  mode  he  must  take  a  short  time  to  consider  and 

consult The  brothers  Fries  and  colleagues  of  the 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  too,  have  come.  Cham- 
ber Concerts  cost  comparatively  little  to  give;  the 
love  for  such  music,  where  it  exists  at  all,  is  some- 
thing deep-seated  :  and  at  moderate  prices  we  cannot 
douht  that  they  will  have  their  room  full The  re- 
hearsals of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ("  Israel 
in  Egypt")  will  commence  at  once.  Would  you  en- 
courage all  these  to  venture  out  of  harbor,  then  see 
to  it  that  you  encourage  the  "Orpheus,"  grant  it  a 
prosperous  voyage,  and  the  larger  craft  will  follow. 

As  for  the  Opera  enterprises,  we  see  them  put  out 
timidly  from  time  to  time  a  little  way  from  shore,  and 
tack  about,  finding  the  sea  too  stormy.  That  at  the 
New  York  Academy  was  to  have  resumed  this  week, 
but  has  not  done  so.  It  is  now  promised  next  week  : 
Semiramide,  with  Frezzolini  and  D'Angri.  For- 
mes has  not  come.  The  two  managers  are  at  discord 
again,  and  rival  performances  are  threatened.  Mean- 
while the  Frezzolini  wanders  off  with  Strakosch, 
&c.,  in  search  of  concert  audiences;  it  is  said  they 
may  commence  here  in  Boston  in  the  Meionaon. 

Fitzqerald's  City  Item  informs  us  that  Maretzek, 
when  in  London,  was  offered  SROO  a  month  for  three 
years  to  conduct  Lumley's  opera,  but  that  Max  de- 
clined, and  recommended  his  friend  AnniTi,  who 
was  forthwith  engaged.  Also,  that  Lucy  Estcott, 
Sims  Reeves  and  wife,  Hknrt  Drayton  and  wife, 
and  others,  will  visit  ns  in  the  spring  in  English 
opera.  Also,  that  Mme.  Anna  Bishop,  after  great 
successes  in  Australia,  will  return  here  next  spring. 
Also,  that  the  only  great  opera  house  in  the  country, 
that  is  not  encumbered  with  debt,  is  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Music. 

tUf  We  regret  to  say,  we  have  received  but  few 
responses  to  our  reasonable  appeal  in  last  week's  pa- 
per, which  we  here  repeat  with  emphasis : 

[Cr  Particular  Notice. — Hundreds  of  our  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers  are  still  owing  us  for  on.", 
TWO,  or  THREE  years  !  To  many  we  enclose  bills 
with  the  present  number,  and  beg  them  to  consider 
that  on  the  prompt  payment  of  subscribers  (in  ad- 
vance) depends  our  ability  to  furnish  a  musical  paper; 
that  it  takes  a  great  many  of  these  little  subscriptions 
to  cover  the  expense  of  issuing  a  single  number  ;  and 
that  in  such  times  as  these^  especially,  we  must  have 
all  that  is  due  to  us. 


W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST    CTENOR), 

Gives  instruction  in   SINGINO  and  on   the   PIANO-FORTE. 
lie.':idenre  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Reaiclence  No.  86    Piiickney  Street. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishen  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Ruflsell  & 
Rirhardpon's,  291  Washington  St- 

Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  HuTifiarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
hp  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  iffSO  per  quarter  of  24  leaaons.  two  a  week;  ^530  per 
quarter  of  12  les.ions,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Mesprs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


THE  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB 

Intend  giving  a  Series  of  Three  Concerts,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  KRETSSMANN  Price  of  subs.-ripiion,  Iffl  Single 
tickets  50  eta.  Lists  of  Sub.-jcription  can  be  found  at  the  niusio 
stores  of  Messrs  Rus.sell  &  Richardson,  E  II.  Wade,  and  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.  ;  also  at  N.  D.  Cotton's  store.  The  firsc  of  these 
Concerts  to  take  place  Saturday  Evening,  Nov.  2l8t. 

DITSOW  &  CO.   have  just  published: 

THE     WESTERN    BELL, 

A  Cnllection  of  Glees,  Quartettes  and  Choruses,  by  E.  A.  Per- 
kins and  F.  H.  Pe,\se.  A  work  of  superior  merit,  and  one 
which  will  attain  a  universal  popularity  llandsouiely  bound 
in  cloth.  PilL-e  S9  per  doz.  Single  copies,  by  mail  or  other- 
wise, ffil. 

THE    CONTINENTAL    HARMONY, 

A  Collection  of  the  most  celebrated  Pnalm  Tunes,  Antheme, 
and  Favorite  Pieces,  designed  particularly  for 

"OLD     FOLKS'     CONCERTS," 
And  the  Social  Circle,  containing  nunierou.s  Compositions  from 
Ancient  Cnllections  of  Psalmody,  not  to  be  found  in  other 
books.    Price  S7,50  per  doz.  ®50  per  hundred.    Single  copies, 
75  cents. 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &.  Co.,  277  Washington  St. 

^Cr'  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers. 

THE     NEW     C  ARM  IN  A     SACRA, 

MODEL  SINGING  BOOK    FOR    THE    CHURCH,    SCHOOL, 

OR  FOR  HOME  USE. 
Sold  by  jr.  R.  MILLER,    fHiO  Washington  St. 

ATHEN-ffiUM    GALLERY. 

The  Exhibition  at  the  BOSTON  ATHEN.TIOM  will  continue 
oppn  throut^h  November.  A  number  of  attractive  paintings 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  collectioD. 

Oct.  19, 1857. 

INSTRTJCTION  IN  SINGING.— Considering  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  financial  world,  which  tend<(  to 
discouracemt^nt  .ind  to  a  lack  of  patronage  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, SIGNOR  CORICLLI  proposes  to  form  Singing  Classes  at 
a  price  reduceable  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of  music  can  continue  or  re- 
sume their  studies  at  a  price  conforming  to  the  present  want 
of  means. 

1  person  per  quarter, $45  00 

2  "  "  50  00 

3  '*  "  60  00 

4  "  "  70  00 

5  «  «  80  00 

8  "  '■  90  00 

10        "  "  100  00 

[C7*  Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chickeriog's 
rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  where  Sig.  Corelli  himself  will  be 
found  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  9  tit)  1  o'clock — or  at 
the  princip.al  music  stores. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Rosbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him.  that  bc^ide^  the  grt-at  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  whi<*h  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

LTTCIA,^ — ^PIANO  SOLO. 

OLIVER  OITSON  &,  CO.  have  just  published— The 
Opera  of  LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR,  Piano  Solo,  being 
the  Ninth  volume  of  "  Ditson's  Kdition  of  Standard  Operas." 
In  Press,  LUCKEZIA  BORGIA.  Piano  Solo,  of  the  sameieries. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  having  returned  from  Europe,  is 
now  ready  to  lonimence  his  course  of  instruction  in  music. 
Please  addre.'^s  at  Chickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores, 

0HA3YEBER    CONCERTS. 

TIE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  intend  on  their 
iirrival  from  Europe  giving  thdir  usual  series  of  Concerts. 
All  business  matters  for  the  services  of  the  Club  for  public  or 
private  con.'ercj'.  can  he  arranged  by  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Sccret-iry,  181  Harrison  Avenue. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Rus.cell  fc  Rifhardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs   Chic-kering's  U':ire-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons,  .*r50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  1S30  per  quarter  of  13  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MLLE.  GAI5RIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Mis.ses  on  the   Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST     HA  MANN, 
TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  fc  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 
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FIRST  PREBSIUM  PIAMO-FORTES. 


CHICKERINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  followiDg  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM   THE 

JStaBsattustW-S  ffilaritailc  ^Ml)iinu  SssotiatioTt 

FOK   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SE3II-GRANDS,  and 
PARIiOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  ImproTements," 

THE   GOLD  MEnAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.     H.     LONG, 

■VOC.A.LIST  cson?,.A.isro). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

•S.      35.      I^  ..^.  Xji  Xji  , 
"TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

G.    ANDR^    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^     9?    Broadway,  NT. 

To  Clftoral  Societies  and  Clioirs. 

NOVEIiLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  r3,  contains  a  list,  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs,  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts. 
Containing  Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.,  &c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent.  ^ 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

]Vovello*s  Octavo  Editions  of  Oratorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiah, 
^l  63;  Judas  Maccabteus,  SI  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  9?!  25- 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVEI^LO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELIiO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  **MesstaIii,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "•Judas  Mac ca"b sens ,"  price  38  cents 
each  part. 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COIiliECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  the  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVELLO'S    music    STOREj 
389  Broadway,  Ne-*v  York, 

And  at  69  Bean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Messes.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  will  return  from  Europe  in  season  to  re- 
ceive Pupils  after  Nov.  1st,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Messrs. 
Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291  Washington  street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OP  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

THE  Fifth  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  $25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
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Musie  in  North  Italy. 

From  the  London  Athenaeum,  Oct.  10. 

Here  are  a  few  notes  of  what  was — and  what 
■was  not — to  be  heard  during  a  fortnight  of  this 
autumn  in  North  Italy.  The  period,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  "  out  of  the  season" ;  yet  in 
former  visits  it  has  yielded  something : — no  grand 
representations  of  accepted  operas,  it  is  true,  but 
essays  by  struggling  composers,  who  are  not  yet 
"  up  to  the  mark  "  of  Carnival  commissions — once 
or  twice  some  popular  singer  (has  Italy  any  great 
singers,  or  singer,  now  ?)  "  starring  it"  for  a  night 
or  two,  and  occasionally  open-air  music,  pleas- 
anter  to  listen  to  than  Norma  shrieked,  or  Lucia 
drawled,  in  a  theatre  redolent  with  the  fumes  of 
gas  and  garlic. 

At  Trieste,  the  opera  was  to  open  with  a  com- 
pany, including  Madame  Goldberg-Strozzi,  and 
Signori  Pancani  and  Ferri,  as  principal  tenor 
and  baritone.  Two  of  the  four  works  promised 
for  the  season  were  Signor  Braga's  Estella  and 
Gli  Ugonoiti,  which  last  opera  seems  now  as 
strongly  rooted  in  Italy  as  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  its  music  being  fairly  given,  and  not 
in  a  style  to  make  angels  weep  and  Meyerbeers 
stop  their  ears  !  Even  at  La  Scala  I  have  heard 
of  such  curiosities  of  execution  as  the  dreary 
Anabaptist  Three,  in  Le  PropJihe,  starting  in 
three  different  keys.  What  I  heard  in  Trieste 
was  simply  a  splendid  serenade,  executed  by  the 
band  of  a  Wallachian  regiment.  I  met  with  an- 
other band  of  the  same  kind,  no  less  excellent, 
in  St.  Mark's  Palace,  Venice.  The  pompous  and 
varied  sonority  of  the  Austrian  military  orches- 
tras justified  a  remark  made  by  a  master  of  his 
art,  when  discussing  the  French  bands  fitted  out 
with  perfected  instruments  all  by  one  maker. 
This  he  objected  to,  on  account  of  the  family 
likeness  of  tone  inevitable ;  and  the  case  he 
urged  is  one  in  which  contrast,  not  homogeniety 
of  tones,  is  desirable.  Certainly,  I  should  sooner 
tire  of  the  music  of  Les  Guides  than  of  any 
among  the  three  Austrian  bands  which  I  have 
been  hearing  lately;  though,  separately,  every 
French  instrument,  and  player  to   boot,  is  more 


unimpeachable  and  accomplished  than  the  corre- 
sponding piper  or  trumpeter  in  the  South  Ger- 
man regiments. 

In  more  senses  than  one,  the  idea  of  Austrian 
fifes,  clarionets,  cornets,  and  serpents,  jars  on  all 
the  poetical  and  patriotic  notions  of  the  "  sweet 
barcarolles  "  the  traveller  longs  to  hear  in  Ven- 
ice,— 

When  through  the  Piazetta 

Night  breathes  the  cool  air. 

But,  this  harmony-music  set  aside,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  settle  whether  the  September  silence 
or  sounds  of  that  lovely  city  were  the  less  en- 
couraging. The  Teatro  San  Benedetto,  which 
used  to  offer  some  resource,  was  shut ;  the  Fenice 
was  advertising  for  a  manager,  its  past  season 
having  been  a  ruinous  one,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  Signor  Verdi's  Simone  Boccanegra.  (That 
opera,  let  me  say  in  a  parenthesis,  has  been  tried 
elsewhere,  but  as  yet  without  success.)  I  do  not 
think  that  the  organs  in  St.  Mark's  were  touched 
during  the  days  I  was  in  Venice.  Had  the  street 
musicians  been  also  dumb,  it  would  have  been  no 
loss ;  but  they  were  loud  with  their  scrapings 
and  screechings  of  opera  tunes — little  better  than 
an  attempt  upon  the  finale  of  1  due  Foscari  by 
our  Christmas  "  Waits  "  might  be.  This  was  hard 
to  bear  in  the  city  of  Marcello  and  II  Buranello, 
once  so  liberal  in  its  music  schools,  so  choice  in 
its  dilettanti,  so  affluent  in  melodies  that  match  its 
soft,  musical  dialect.  Formerly,  before  Florian's 
and  Suttil's  coffee-houses  one  might  hear,  on  a 
September  evening,  some  melody,  by  Perrucchini, 
or  like  composer,  tastefully  and  tunefully  sung,  to 
guitar.  Now  La  Notte  e  hella,  or  La  Biondina, 
or  Benedelta  aia  la  madre,  or  La  sorte  mia  tiranna 
might  never  have  existed,  for  aught  that  was  to 
be  heard  of  them  :  nor  is  this  altogether  owing  to 
Austrian  occupation  which  is  symbolized  b)-  that 
glorious  and  arrogant  military  band.  Though 
one  encounters  in  Lombardy  more  spoken  Ger- 
man than  is  congenial  to  English  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  Venetians  still  cry  as  they  please 
in  all  their  uncorrupted  dolefulness  of  wild,  whin- 
ing accent,  and  prolonged  emphasis.  Roast  goiird, 
fresh  water,  beautiful  grapes,  "  Caramel"  are  re- 
commended by  the  old  chants.  The  gondoliers 
have  kept  their  water-wit  as  well  as  their  water- 
signals  ;  while  A  glides  down  the  Grand  Canal, 
his  Damiani  will  keep  up  an  id}-llic  fire  ef  sar- 
casm and  iron}-  against  the  sallies  of  yonder 
Checco,  who  is  taking  those  two  upright  English 
gentlewomen  (scared  at  the  freedom  and  the  fun) 
to  San  Zanipolo,  or  some  other  sight  of  Venice. 
The  folk  are  anything  but  melancholy,  but  their 
music  is  gone.  The  place  seems  literally,  to  bor- 
row Byron's  epithet,  "  songless,"  and  the  cadences 
of  melody  are  dolefully  missed  from  canal,  calle, 
and  campo,  which,  whether  they  be  day-lit  or 
moonlit,  decaying  or  reviving  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  inmates,  will  never,  so  long  as  one  stone 
clings  to  another,  cease  to  be  suggestive  of  music  ! 
No  :  Austria  is  not  to  blame  for  this.  I  could 
not  help  being  reminded  (even  in  the  pieces 
played  by  that  brave  militar)'  band)  how  largely 
the  popularity  of  Signor  Verdi's  bombastic  style 
is  responsible  for  this  extinction  of  the  delicate 
graces  of  Italian  Art.  That  he  has  succeeded  in 
simplifying  and  impro-ving  his  melodies  must  be 
admitted  as  his  due.  But  his  amendment  has 
come  too  late.     His  faded  phrases  of  slow  melody, 


bearing  little  meaning,  e.xoept  by  the  pressure  of 
a  sforzato  applied  to  every  note, — his  cahaUettas 
chipped  up  into  sparkling  bits,  by  audacious  jerks 
and  ejaculation, — his  sequences  of  ascending  ap- 
pogiature  had  demoralized  the  taste  of  a  public 
thirsting  for  excitement,  long  ere  the  (juartet  in 
Itigoletto  and  the  Miserere  in  II  Trovalore  were 
wi'itten.  But  the  extent  of  mischief  for  which 
Signor  Verdi  has  to  answer  occurred  to  me  noisily 
in  Venice.  I  had  ear-splitting  proof  in  support 
of  the  charge  a  day  or  two  later  in  another  Ital- 
ian citj'  of  renown. 

I  may  mention  elsewhere  the  theatrical  things 
which  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  decaying,  de- 
jected Mantua, — decay  and  dejection  how  doubly 
oppressive  in  a  city  where  that  riotous  and  ft^rtile 
artist,  Giulio  Romano,  has  leftsuch  gigantic  traces 
of  his  affluence  and  despotism  on  its  walls !  At 
Cremona  I  hunted  not  for  music  so  miich  as  for 
Campi  frescoes  and  brick  churches, — (directed  to 
the  latter,  let  me  say  in  gratitude,  by  Mr.  Street's 
ingenious  book.)  Had  I  stayed  another  day  there, 
I  might  have  heard  Donizetti's  Gemma  di  Vergi, 
but  that,  being  so  averse  to  depreciation,  an  Ital- 
ian landlord  honestly  assured  me  that  the  company 
was  not  worth  staying  to  hear ;  and  I  acted  on 
his  hint.  If  such  matters  go  by  proportion, — and 
the  relative  importance  of  the  towns  is  considered, 
— I  could  implicitly  believe  in  any  amount  of 
badness  in  the  Cremona  troop,  after  ha^-ing  visited 
the  handsome  Canobbiana  Theatre,  at  Milan.  The 
repertory  there  did  not  promise  badly,  one  night 
displaj'ing  the  Roberto  of  M.  Meyerbeer,  the  next 
Gli  ultimi  Giorni  di  Stdi  by  Signor  Ferrari.  I 
heard  the  latter  opera;  and  it  was  performed, 
every  one  agreed,  by  the  better  of  the  two  com- 
panies assembled.  I  could  not  but  say  to  myself, 
Can  such  things  be  in  one  of  the  old  centres  of 
musical  culture  ?  as  I  listened,  fii-st  in  dismay, 
then  in  diversion,  to  the  noises  emitted  by  the 
ladies,  who  seemed  to  have  but  one  idea,  but  one 
agreement,  which  was  to  scream  as  if  all  their 
hearts  were  breaking.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that 
one  was  a  Londoner,  who  had  been  singing  for 
some  years  in  Italy  without  having  learnt  to  sing. 
The  tenor  and  bass  were  a  shade  less  outrageous, 
but  neither  of  them  worth  naming.  Nor  did  the 
opera  offer  a  melody,  a  phrase,  a  chord,  by  way 
of  compensation  for  an  exhibition  so  flagrant. 
The  music  is  of  the  Verdi  school,  with  an  added 
reminiscence  or  two, — here  from  Donizetti's  Lu- 
crezia,  there  from  Signor  Rossini's  Le  Siege  de 
Corinthe,  such  novelty  as  it  possessed  lying  in  a 
hardy  disregard  of  much  that  the  ear  has  been 
used  to  require  in  modulation.  What  Signor 
Ferrari  might  have  achieved  had  he  lived  is  past 
guessing ;  but  the  selection  of  so  poor  an  opera, 
without  the  excuse  of  immediate  interest  in  its 
composer,  tells  its  tale  of  the  state  to  which  taste 
has  fallen.  The  orchestra  was  not  altogether  bad, 
though  coarse ;  pains  had  been  taken  with  the 
scenery  and  the  dresses.  The  opera  was  endured, 
but  little  enjoyed,  and  sometimes  a  little  hissed  ; 
but  the  hisses,  I  think,  belonged  to  the  singers, 
and  not  to  the  music  of  the  defunct  maestro. 

The  operas  given,  during  the  same  time,  at  the 
Teatro  San  Radegonda  have  been  the  Maestro 
Ricci's  Crispino  s  Comare,  and  the  Fiorina  of 
Maestro  Pedrotti.  The  latter  has  been  tried  in 
Paris  with  limited  success ;  but  the  composer  is 
considered  one  of  the  men  of  promise  in  North 
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Italy, — and  I  may  have  another  occasion  of  speak- 
ing of  him.  How  pleasant  Crisp/no  sounded,  by 
contrast,  after  that  dismal  transaction  at  the  Can- 
nobbiana  theatre,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell ;  yet 
it  may  not  be  equal  in  musical  value  to  its 
composer's  Scaramuccia,  and  hardly  rises  to  the 
level  of  one  of  Mr.  Balfe's  second-best  operas. 
Of  the  libretto  and  music,  you  may  presently 
have  a  fairer  opportunity  of  judging ;  since  it 
forms  one  of  the  repertory  of  operas  named  for 
your  opera  buffa  at  tlie  St.  James's  Theatre. 
Then  the  singers  were  incomparably  better  than 
those  who  appeared  in  the  "rim,  Greek  tragic- 
opera.  The  voice  of  the  ])rnna  donna,  Signora 
Marziali,  though  small  and  sour,  had  been  exer- 
cised; and  her  execution  was  (by  comparison) 
piquant  and  voluble.  The  part  was  acted  witli  a 
coarse  liveliness,  befitting  low  comedy.  Signor 
Ciampi,  too,  the  buffo,  is  more  comical  than  either 
Signor  Rovere  or  Signor  Kossi,  though,  by  a  long 
interval,  inferior  to  the  Lablaches  and  lionconis. 
Pie  sang  honestly,  and  acted  busily,  and  not  with- 
out glimpses  of  rough,  whimsical  fun.  But  the 
vice  of  the  time  has  tainted  even  these  better 
comic  singers.  Both  were  perpetually  on  the 
full  stretch  :  there  was  no  piano,  no  play,  no  deli- 
cacy, no  relief,  but  flare  and  force  without  re- 
mission. It  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  all  the 
new  arrivals  from  Italy  criticize  those  who  sing 
in  London,  either  as  over  apathetic,  or  as  having 
lost  their  voices.  The  mischief  cannot  spread 
further,  unless  steam  actors,  of  fifty  man-and- 
woman  power,  can  be  fitted  up ;  but  can  there 
be  a  reflux  of  taste,  and,  consequently,  a  return 
to  tlie  old  methods  of  training  the  voice,  to  be 
capable  of  every  gradation  of  sti-ength,  which  im- 
plies every  refinement  V  The  thing  appears 
hardly  possible  in  Italy,  to  judge  from  the  steady 
and  rapid  deterioration  of  her  vocal  art  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  But  in  place  of  offering 
dreary  vaticinations,  let  me  close  this  letter  with 
a  few  facts  and  rumors.  The  Teatro  Carignann, 
at  Turin,  is  on  the  eve  of  opening,  and  the  Aroldo 
of  Signor  Verdi  (an  amended  edition  of  his  Sti- 
felUo)  is  to  be  the  first  opera  given  there.  For 
the  Carnival  season  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  the  man- 
agement has  engaged  Mesdames  Albertini  and 
Rosa  Devries,  with  Signori  Negrini  and  Mongini 
as  tenors,  Signori  Morelli  and  Guicciardi  as  bari- 
tones, and  Signori  Selva  and  Biacchi  as  basses. 
Signora  Gassier  (qumre  our  Madame  Gassier)  is 
to  be  queen  of  the  Carnival  at  Rome.  A  report, 
inspiring  more  confidence  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going ones,  announces  that,  early  in  the  year,  a 
second  Mdlle.  Duprez  will  appear  at  the  Teatro 
Carcano,  at  Milan.  That  her  father's  pupils 
know  how  to  sing  has  been  already  proved  in 
Madame  Van  den  Henvel  and  Madame  Miolan- 
Carvalho.  The  chances  of  another  comin"  artist 
thoroughly  prepared  for  her  profession  are  to  be 
watched  with  more  than  ordinarj'  interest  in  these 
days  of  vocal  degeneracy.  c. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Review  ] 

Schoelcher's  Life  of  Handel.* 

In  the  United  States  the  professional  musician 
is  but  now  beginning  to  occupy  the  social  position 
which  has  long  since  been  accorded  to  other 
artists,  and  which  he  has  held  for  many  years — 
generations — in  Europe.  Indeed,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  within  our  own  recollection,  to  be 
a  "  music-teacher"  has  been  positively  discredit- 
able ;  and  the  "  Yankee  singing-master"  ha,s  been 
made  the  object  of  ridiculous  portraiture  in  other 
novels  and  tales  than  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the 
Mohicans."  But  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  to 
our  present  purpose,  and  this  only  .shall  we  notice. 
It  is  this :  the  teachers  of  music  in  our  country, 
in  former  years,  have  not  (as  a  class)  been  men 
of  such  culture  and  knowledge  in  their  art,  beyond 
the  mere  routine  of  their  duties,  as  to  awaken 
any  deep  feelings  of  respect  in  the  minds  of  otliers 
for  the  art  and  science  of  which  they  were  the 
representatives.  They  did  not  properly  respect 
the  art  themselves;  took  no  pains  to  inform  them- 

*  A  Life  of  Handel.  Bv  Victor  Schojlcher.  492 
pages,  12mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1,2.5.  Published  by 
Mason  Brothers,  New  York. 


selves  of  its  histoi-y  and  the  history  of  the  great 
men  whose  names  stand  as  high  on  the  roll  of  fame 
as  those  of  any  devotees  of  the  other  arts ; 
neglected  its  literature  and  its  higher  forms ; 
contented  tliemselves  with  giving  their  courses  of 
lessons,  and  drawing  their  remuneration.  They 
seem  in  general  to  have  had  no  high  aim — to  have 
made  music  their  businesf:  only. 

How  otherwise  has  it  been  with  painting! 
West,  Cople)',  Stuart,  AUston,  Peale,  were  through 
their  high  mental  culture  and  refinement  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  higliest  social  circles,  and 
took  their  appropriate  places  in  them.  They,  and 
men  like  them,  have  made  the  profession  of 
painting  honorable  and  respected.  So  it  has  been 
with  sculpture ;  so  it  is  beginning  to  be  with 
music.  \Vk  know  at  least  three  graduates  of  our 
oldest  college  who  make  music  their  profession ; 
a  fourtli,  beyond  the  necessity  of  a  profession, 
devotes  himself  to  the  art ;  and  two  others  of  her 
sons  are  trying  the  somewhat  doubtful  e-xperiment 
of  seeking  a  sustenance  in  the  field  of  musical 
literature. 

The  musical  professor  has,  however,  had  this 
excuse  :  that  the  means  of  high  culture  in  his  art 
were  wanting.  With  the  exception  of  books  of 
psalmody  and  other  "practical"  works,  as  the 
Germans  classify  them,  until  quite  recently  the 
American  press  has  furni.shed  him  with  nothing 
upon  his  art.  Musical  heUea-leltres  have  been 
unknown.  We  can  at  this  moment  I'ecall  no 
work  properly  to  be  so  classed,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  Beyle's  plagiarism  of  Carpani, 
published  under  the  name  of  Bombet,  on  the 
"  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,"  in  England,  and 
republished  at  Providence  about  1820.  Another 
edition  of  this  work;  Gardner's  "  Music  of  Nature" 
—a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work  for  young 
musical  people,  notwithstanding  its  occasional 
droll  errors  and  queer  mistakes ;  Holmes's  "  Life 
of  Mozart" — fascinating  as  a  romance ;  a  collec- 
tion of  ridiculous  novelettes — partly  original  and 
partly  from  the  German ;  two  or  three  small 
collections  of  musical  biography ;  a  republication 
of  Malibran's  Life ;  Moore's  Encyclopedia ;  Dr. 
Mason's  excellent  Musical  Letters  from  Abroad ; 
some  half  a  dozen  works  of  small  extent  relating 
to  the  history  of  psalmody  in  New  England  and 
New  York ;  Mr.  Havergal's  History  of  the  "  Old 
Hundredth;"  Hastings's  "  Musical  Taste ;"  quite  a 
list  of  musical  periodicals,  mostly  short-lived  and 
not  generally  of  a  very  high  order,  with  occasional 
articles  in  otber  periodical  works — this  list,  we 
fear,  is  too  nearly  a  complete  catalogue  of  Ameri- 
can Musical  Literature — beyond  those  classes  of 
works  which  are  strictly  professional. 

The  very  meagreness  of  the  list,  however,  is  an 
unfortunate  proof  of  how  little  our  music-teachers 
have  cared  for  a  higher  degree  of  culture ;  for 
bad  there  been  a  demand  for  books,  it  would  of 
course  have  been  Instantly  supplied.  It  is  a 
cheering  sign  of  the  times,  however,  that  the  more 
ignorant  teachers  are  falling  into  the  background, 
and  those  of  the  better  classes  are  beginning  to 
find  it  worth  their  while,  not  only  to  seek  tlie  best 
instruction  our  own  cities  afford,  but  to.  risk  the 
expense  of  studying  in  Europe.  The  demand  for 
teachers  of  greater  cultivation  is  steadily  increas- 
ing; and  the  establishment  of  permanent  music 
schools,  however  they  may  fall  short  of  tlie  highest 
standard,  is  a  most  cheering  sign.  The  day  of 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  preachers  of  no  education 
has  passed ;  we  ventvire  to  hope  the  sun  of  the 
music-teacher  without  cultivation  and  with  no  love 
or  enthusiasm  for  his  art  as  such,  will  also  soon  set. 
For  our  own  part,  we  would  never  recommend  as 
a  teacher,*  nor  in  any  manner  lend  our  counte- 
nance to  one  as  such,  who  cares  so  little  for  his 
art  as  not  to  be  a  regular  and  payiiu/  subscriber 
to  at  least  one  of  the  musical  periodicals  of  the 
day.  A  man  who  cares  so  little  for  music  as  this 
indicates,  however  well  he  may  have  the  mere 
technical  and  mechanical  part  of  his  profession, 
can  hardly  be  fitted  to  inspire  a  pupil  with  any 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  art.  We  should  as  soon 
think  of  applying  to  a  physician  or  lawyer  whom 
we  knew  would  not  spare  the  small  sum  necessary 
to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
his  profession. 

*  Nota  bene  ! — Ed. 


Another  indication  of  improvement  we  find  in 
the  fact  that  three  musical  periodicals  appealing 
to  different  classes  of  readers,  though  perhaps  not 
properly  sustained,  still  do  live;  but  above  all  we 
place  the  republication  of  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  that  too  in 
a  style  so  creditable  to  the  pubhshers.  Book- 
sellers have  the  best  opportunity  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  public,  and  that  this  work  has  been  under- 
taken proves  a  faitli  on  the  part  of  its  publishers 
in  the  increasing  desire  of  musical  knowledge, 
which  we  hope  and  pray  will  be  justified  by  the 
sale  of  the  work. 

Some  twenty  years  since,  an  English  quarterly 
suggested  the  necessity  of  a  new  biography  of 
George  Frideric  Handel,  founded  upon  the  works 
of  Hawkins,  Burney,  and  Mainwaring,  but  which 
should  clear  up  their  discrepancies,  correct  their 
errors,  and,  by  a  due  examination  of  the  Handehan 
manuscripts  in  the  Queen's  and  other  libraries, 
with  a  thorough  digest  of  German  authorities,  give 
us  a  clear  view  of  that  extraordinary  man  and  of 
his  imperishable  compositions.  Since  that  time 
we  have  been  looking  for  such  a  work — but  in 
vain.  We  had  hoped  that  Holmes,  Hogarth, 
Macfarren,  Chorley,  or  some  other  of  those 
writers,  whose  names  have  become  familiar  as 
household  words  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  press,  would  be  moved  to  undertake  a 
work  so  interesting  in  its  nature,  and  one  which 
aflEbrded  so  noble  an  opportunity  for  doing  a  most 
important  service  to  the  cause  of  musical  history. 

It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance  that  this  work 
should  finally  have  been  undertaken  not  by  an 
Englishman,  nor  a  German,  but  has  waited  until 
a  music-loving  Frenchman — the  last  person  we 
should  have  expected  to  be  an  enthusiast  for 
Handel — was  driven  from  his  country,  and  in- 
duced to  devote  the  years  of  his  exile  to  it.  The 
result  of  M.  Sehcelcher's  three  years'  labor  we 
have  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  have  read  it 
with  intense  satisfaction — indeed,  from  the  mo- 
ment we  began  it,  we  opened  no  other  book  until 
we  had  finished  the  last  page  of  the  appendix. 

The  most  important  of  the  author's  labors  in  its 
results  is  the  searching  examination  to  which,  with 
the  assistance  oi  Mr.  Lacy,  he  has  subjected  the 
Handelian  manuscripts  and  the  contemporaneous 
periodical  literature  of  England.  The  full  value 
of  this  examination  we  shall  not  comprehend  until 
the  appearance  of  the  complete  catalogue  of 
Handel's  works  which  is  to  follow  this  biography;* 
yet,  from  the  light  thrown  upon  this  history  in  the 
present  volume  from  this  source,  we  are  led  to 
consider  the  information  thus  attained  as  the  finest 
addition  to  the  history  of  music  for  many  years. 
The  few  onlj'  who  are  familiar  with  Hawkins, 
Burnev',  etc.,  and  have  made  the  history  of  Handel 
and  his  works  a  special  study,  can  well  judge  of 
the  value  of  this  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
M.  Schceleher  is  ignorant  ot  the  German,  and  has 
been  obliged  to  depend  upon  others  for  such 
extracts  from  German  authorities  as  have  come 
within  his  knowledge.  Of  some  of  these  authori- 
ties he  is  ignorant.  Extracts  from  others  have 
been  so  translated  as  not,  in  all  cases,  to  do  the 
originals  justice,  and  in  some  to  mislead  M. 
Schceleher.  Upon  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have 
been  judiciously  used. 

The  leading  defect  of  the  work  arises  directly 
from  this  cause.  Had  M.  Schadclier  been  able 
personally  to  explore  the  collection  of  musical 
literature  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  for 
instance,  we  think  he  might  have  added  much 
interesting  matter  to  his  account  of  the  master's 
early  life,  and  especiall}'  to  have  given  us  the 
means  of  judging  the  relation  in  which  Handel 
stood  to  Keiser  and  StefFani  as  a  composer.  The 
impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  the 
case  now  stands  is  that  Handel,  at  a  single  bound, 
from  the  writer  of  church-music  under  Zackau, 
became  the  great  operatic  composer  of  his  age. 
We  can  not  believe  this.  Mozart  acquired  his 
power  by  practice.  We  believe  the  same  must 
have  been  true  of  Handel.  Happily,  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject  we   may  expect  soon  to 

*  We  may  note  here,  that  in  18ol,  we  saw  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Aloys  Fiichs  of  Vienna,  ^  an 
autograph  motet  belonging  to  Handel's  Italian  period. 
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receive  a  most  thorough  and  comiilete  work  from 
the  pen  of  the  accurate  and  indefatigable  Dr. 
Chrysander,  wlio  has  already  for  several  years 
been  laboiing  ujion  it  with  all  the  zeal  and 
devotion  characteristic  of  the  German  scholar. 
With  the  woi'ks  of  Schoelcher  and  Chrysander 
the  nuisical  student  will  iind  little  left  to  be  desired 
to  enable  him  to  follow  Handel's  career  from 
beginning  to  end. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  will  lay  before  our  readei'S 
a  few  notes  which  have  been  suggested  in  perusing 
the  work,  and  whicli  may  aid  in  filling  up  the 
outline  of  Handel's  early  history,  until  Dr.  Chry- 
sander's  labors  shall  be  available. 

"Besides  the  work  of  JMattheson,  and  that  of 
M.  Fbrstemann  above  mentioned,  all  that  German 
literature  possesses  respecting  the  great  musician 
is  as  follows." — Page  10. 

j\l.  Schoelcher  should  have  inserted  after  the 
word  "possesses,"  "  wdiich  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge." As  it  now  stands,  the  reader  naturally 
concludes  that  the  Germans  have,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  been  very  indilfei'ent  to  the  merits  of 
"  the  great  musician."  As  the  greater  part  of 
Handel's  life  was  passed  in  England,  the  Germans 
would  naturally  look  thither  for  his  history.  The 
list  of  works  given  by  M.  Schoelcher  shows  that 
they  did  not  neglect  him;  still  we  are  able  to  add 
something  to  it. 

Valuable  matter  is  found  not  only  in  the  two 
works  of  Mattheson  noticed  by  I\L  SchoBlcher,  but 
also  in  his 

Organisten  Probe.     4to.     Hamburg,  1719. 

Critica  Musica.     2  vols.,  4 to.     Hamburg,  1725. 

Muslkalische  Patriot.     4to.     Hamburg,  1728. 

Kern  Melodischer  Wissenschaft.  4to.  Ham- 
burg. 1737. 

Der  VoUkommene  Kapellmeister.  Folio.  Ham- 
burg, 1739. 

In  other  works  of  this  author,  Handel  is  also 
mentioned  with  high  praise. 

Historische  Crltische  Beytrage,  by  Marpurg.     5 

vols.,  12mo.     Berlin,  1754-60. 
Critische    Briefe,    by    the    same.      2    vols,    4to. 

Berlin,  1760-63. 
Ebeling's  Translation,  with  notes,    of  Burney's 

Tours.     3  vols.,  12rao.     Hamburg,  1  772-3. 
Muslkalische  Nachrichten,  edited  by  Hiller.     4th 

vol.,  4to.     Leipzig,  1770. 
Cramer's  Magazin  der  Musik.     1 2mo.     Hamburg, 

1783-86. 
Historisch   Biographisches  Lexicon,  by   Gerber. 

2  vols.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1790. 
Michaelis's  Translation  of  Busby,  with  notes.     2 

vols.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1821. 
Anekdoten    und    Bemerkungen,    by    the    same 

author.     12mo.     Leipzig,  1820. 
Encyclopaedic    der    IMusikalischen    Wissenschaf- 

ten,  by  Dr.  Schilling.     7  vols.,  8vo.  Stuttgard, 

1840-42. 
Reinheit  der  Tonkunst,  by  Thibaut,  3d  ed.,  16mo. 

Heidelberg,  1851. 
Die  Erste  Stehende  Deutsche  Oper,  by  Linder. 

16mo.     Berlin,  1855. 

As  to  Handel's  position  in  recent  German 
musical  periodical  literature,  it  will  suffice  to  state, 
that  the  notices  of  him  and  of  his  works,  with 
performances  of  them,  in  the  50  vols,  of  the 
Allgemeine  Muslkalische  Zeitung,  (4to.  Leipzig, 
1798-48,)  fill  over  two  pages — four  and  one  half 
closely  piinted  columns  of  the  Index. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Bach's  Sonatas  for  the  Violin. 

(From  the  Niederrheinisclie  Musik-Zeitung.) 

J.  S.  Bach  wrote  for  the  violin  six  sonatas 
without  any  accompaniment  whatever.  Com- 
pared with  his  compositions  for  the  piano-forte, 
they  are  very  little  known,  although  they  are  a 
perfect  musical  treasure,  and,  despite  certain 
difficult  portions,  belong  to  those  compositions  in 
which  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  master  is  exhib- 
ited so  wonderfully,  as  the  compass  and  nature  of 
the  instrument  limited,  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, the  polyphonic  style,  which,  in  this  instance, 
he  neither  could  nor  would  abandon.  The  six 
sonatas  contain  thirty-two  movements,  of  which, 
however,  by  far  the   most  (even  to  three-part 


fugues)  are  fairly  worked  out  and  of  considerable 
length,  displaying  an  inexhaustibly  rich  store  of 
fancy.  It  is  true  they  arc  very  difficult  to  play, 
and  we  cannot  help  feeling  considerable  respect 
for  the  violinists  of  those  days,  \i  they  mastered 
them.  Wore  than  five-and-twciity  years  ago,  I 
heard  most  of  them  played  by  one  of  Spohr's 
most  distinguished  pupils,  Probst,  then  Ducal 
Concertmoister  at  Dessau,  who  executed  them — 
especially,  for  instance,  the  adagio  and  the  grand 
fugue  in  C  minor  from  the  Sonata  No.  1 — most 
admirably,  not  merely  playing  them  thi'ough,  for 
he  was  so  much  master  of  all  the  difficulties,  that 
the  elfbrt  to  overcome  thcra  did  not  in  the  slightest 
interfere  with  his  mental  conception  and  render- 
ing of  the  composition.  Subsequently  violinists 
preferred  tormenting  themselves  with  Paganinian 
Eludes,  to  the  study  of  old  Sebastian ;  most  of 
them,  probably,  scarcely  knew  that  something  al- 
ready existed  which  united  brilliancy  of  techni- 
cal execution  with  the  true  musical  subjects  for 
their  instrument. 

Of  late  years,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
once  more  directed  attention  to  Bach's  violin 
conijiositions.  Mendelssohn,  as  we  know,  wrote 
piano-forte  accompaniment  to  the  Ciaconna,  and 
people  then,  at  least,  heard  it  again  ;  sometimes 
very  well  played,  by  Joachim,  for  instance  ;  nay, 
it  became,  for  a  time,  the  fashion,  so  that  even 
very  mediocre  fiddlers  ventured  to  attempt  it. 
But  Bach's  sonatas  contain  many  other  pieces,  in 
which  a  violinist  of  elevated  sentiment  might  dis- 
play his  powers  to  advantage,  and  which  would, 
perhaps,  prove  more  attractive  for  the  general 
public  than  the  Ciaconna.  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, they  ought  to  be  plaj'ed  as  Bach  wrote 
them,  that  is  to  say,  alone,  and  without  any  ac- 
companiment. Let  any  one  attempt  this  only 
once,  in  musical  circles,  with  some  of  the  shorter 
pieces,  such  as  the  Arlarjio  and  SicUiano,  from  the 
G  Minor  Sonata ;  there  is  no  chance  of  his  not 
being  successful. 

The  author  of  the  edition  of  these  violin-sona- 
tas arranged  for  the  piano  alone,  which  now  lies 
before  us  with  the  following  title,  has  quite  an- 
other object  in  view : 

J.  S.  Bach's  Six  Violin-Sonatas  for  the  Piano- 
forte alone,  arranged  hij  Carl  Dehrois  van  Bruyck. 
Leipsic,  published  by  Fr.  Kistner.  Price  of  the 
whole,  6  thalers,  15  neugroschen.  Each  part 
separately,  1  thaler — 1  thaler  10  neugroschen. 
(The  violin-parts  are  printed  in  a  complete  form 
with  the  above,  for  the  sake  of  comparison.) 

This  undertaking  may  certainly  be  called  a 
bold  one,  for  it  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
material  additions,  and  to  add  anything  to  J.  S. 
Bach  is,  after  all,  a  very  daring  act.  Apart  from 
this,  too,  a  great  deal  may  be  advanced  against 
such  an  ai-rangement.  This,  however,  has  been 
duly  felt  by  the  ari-auger,  who  has  himself  touched 
upon  it  in  his  somewhat  long  but  well-written 
preface,  which  was  certainly  required.  The  idea 
may  be  considered  a  new  one,  since  the  method 
in  which  it  is  carried  out  is  completely  difierent, 
for  instance,  to  that  pursued  in  the  arrangement 
of  Beethoven's  violin-concerto  as  a  piano-forte 
concerto,  and  of  Paganini's  Etudes  for  the  piano- 
forte, by  F.  Liszt. 

The  author,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  far 
greater  portion  of  it  spi-ang,  without  any  second- 
ary object,  purely  from  his  plunging  enthusiasti- 
cally into  the  separate  parts  of  the  peculiar  origi- 
nal. We  will,  however,  allow  him  to  speak  for 
himself,  and  give  the  pith  of  his  preface,  stating 
the  motives  that  induced  him  to  undertake  the 
work,  as  well  as  what  his  object  is : 

"During  my  inward  enjoyment  of  the  work,  in 
one  ])lace,  supplementary  ideas,  and  in  another, 
amplifications  attached  themselves  to  what  was 
given  me,  and  which  is  often  only  hinted  and 
half  pronounced,  and  I  could  not  withstand  my 
impulse  to  complete,  in  my  own  mind  and  for  m}' 
own  satisfaction,  the  building  of  the  palace,  of 
which  I  saw  merely  the  rows  of  columns  and  the 
golden  cupola  standing  before  me.  It  was  in  this 
manner,  for  instance,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Sarabande  of  the  second  Sonata  arose  in  its  pres- 
ent form ;  this  was  followed  by  the  bourre'e  and 
double   (No.  4),  of  the  same    Sonata,  then   the 


Fugue  and  Presto  of  the  fir.st  one,  the  Ciaconna, 
and  so  on  by  the  other  pieces,  just  as  I  was  cap- 
tivated by  them.  At  last,  I  porceive<l  I  was  fairly 
engaged  in  a  regular  woi-k,  and,  for'  the  sake  of 
completing  it,  I  arranged,  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
few  remaining  jneces  I  had  hitherto  left  un- 
touched. If  I  were  called  upon  to  assign  a  more 
material  motive  for  the  continuation  of  my  labors, 
I  must  confess  that  I  continued  it  simply  because 
I  looked  upon  it,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  kind  of 
practical  course  of  study. 

"  This  originating  process  at  once  proves  how 
far  I  necessai'ily  was  fiom  any  tendeiicij  effort  to 
write  as  much  as  possible  '  in  Bach's  style.'  Ac- 
cording to  my  notions  of  artistic  style,  I  could 
not  have  been  guilty  of  any  greater  piece  of  folly 
than  proposing  to  myself  the  task — only  to  be 
accomplished  idealistically — of  necessarily  pub- 
lishing the  new  work  as  Bach  himself  would  have 
created  it,  supposing  hitt  mind  had  originally  ma- 
tiu'ed  it  in  this  shape,  or  as  he — for  all  I  know — 
would  write  it,  were  he  now  alive.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  path  on  which  so  many  '  it's  '  and  '  buts  ' 
He  concealed,  like  so  many  steel  traps,  that  I  pre- 
fer not  entering  upon  it  at  all.  But  in  order  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  I  must,  by  the  way,  here 
make  a  difference  between  the  congruity  of  ma- 
terial points  of  inward  style  and  outward  casual- 
ties, if  I  may  so  express  myself  I  had  to  rely 
on  a  happy  instinct,  supported  bj'  some  study  of 
the  art,  to  prevent  me  from  sinning  against  the 
first,  otherwise  I  was  lost,  and  others  nmst  decide 
wliich  of  the  two  is  the  case.  With  regard  to 
certain  incongruities  in  the  last,  as,  for  instance, 
in  my  technical  treatment  of  the  subject,  I  am 
able  to  console  myself  with  tolerable  ease.  The 
present  work,  so  far  as  it  is  mine,  is  destined,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  produce  the  effect  of  an  or- 
ganic whole,  created  all  at  once,  without  any  re- 
gard (except  so  far  as  is  consequent  on  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself)  to  the  particular  century  of 
its  birth.  If  it  yiroduces  this  effect,  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  my  object  is  attained." 

Glasgow,  Scotland, Oct.  12. — {Concluded.') 
— So  while  I  thought,  and  pondered,  and  admired 
the  architecture,  and  held  silent  communion  with 
the  little  wretch  under  the  stone  leaf,  the  invisible 
minister  brought  his  sermon  to  a  close,  the  clerk 
gave  out  a  hymn,  the  pitch-pipe  gave  a  squeak, 
and  the  singers  sang  to  a  curious  old  tune  the 
words  appointed.  I  was  again  struck  with  the 
remarkable  evidences  of  careful  training  exhibit- 
ed by  these  singers,  and  noticed  how  admirably 
they  managed  the  diminuendos  and  crescendos. 
Indeed,  they  seemed  themselves  to  be  quite  aware 
of  their  own  ability,  and  after  the  hymn  sang  a 
very  beautiful  little  anthem,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal soprano,  whose  rich,  powerful  voice  was 
heard  in  the  hymns  above  all  the  others,  sang 
with  exquisite  efl'ect  a  short  solo,  that  re-echoed 
through  the  choir,  and  then  seemed  to  fly  away 
like  a  bird,  far  into  the  silent,  empty  nave.  It 
was  certainly  a  beautiful  performance ;  but  how 
much  it  would  have  been  aided  by  an  organ ! 
And  I  thought,  as  I  left  the  place,  that  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  service  is  cold  and  unfeeling 
when  heard  under  the  lofly  arches  of  these  mighty 
cathedrals.  It  has  done  its  duty  nobly  among 
the  rocks  and  hills,  where  the  Covenanters  lay 
hidden,  or  in  the  quiet  village  church,  far  away 
from  the  bustle  of  man.  But  for  these  cathe- 
drals, these  solemn  temples  that  afford  a  holy  and 
silent  sanctuary  amid  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
towns  and  cities,  something  more  is  needed  to  im- 
press the  mind  —  some  jewel  more  fitting  to  the 
elaborate  casket.  It  is  here  that  the  liturgical 
form  of  service,  wliich  would  be  in  its  turn  unim- 
pressive when  repeated  under  the  covert  of  rocks, 
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or  in  the  rude  village  chapel,  alone  should  be 
given  ;  and  of  all  the  liturgical  forms,  that  of  the 
church  of  England  stands  pre-eminent  in  its  no- 
ble yet  simple  grandeur.  1  speak  now  of  form, 
not  of  doctrine  ;  and  though  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  place  one  form  of  religion  above  another, 
all  being  acceptable  to  Him  to  whom  all  praise 
and  honor  are  justly  due,  yet  I  must  maintain 
that  no  one  can  enter  these  glorious  English  ca- 
thedrals, and  listen  to  their  liturgical  service  well 
performed,  without  feeling  that  none  other  could 
be  as  fitting  or  appropriate,  as  expressive  or  sub- 
lime. **»«■»» 

After  leaving  the  cathedral  I  strolled  over  the 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  as  it  is  appropriately  called, 
which  leads  to  the  "  Necropolis,"  where  lie  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Glasgow.  Pi-omi- 
nent  among  the  monuments  is  one  huge  column, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  John  Knox, 
and  intended  rather  as  a  memorial  of  the  great 
Keformation  in  which  he  was  an  honored  instru- 
ment, than  of  the  individual  himself.  Not  far 
from  this  lie,  in  a  tasteless  mausoleum  of  the  By- 
zantine style,  ornamented  with  the  unchristian 
device  of  inverted  torches,  the  remains  of  Kae 
Wilson,  Esq.,  an  author  and  editor  of  some  re- 
pute, but  who  will  be  chiefly  known  as  the  sub- 
ject of  Thomas  Hood's  satiric  "  Ode  to  Rae  Wil- 
son," commencing  with  the  quaint  couplet — 

"  A  wanderer,  Wilson,  from  my  native  land, 
Remote,  0  E.ae,  from  godliness  and  thee." 

But  perhaps  the  monument  that  attracts  the  most 
attention  is  an  elaborate  affair  of  cast  iron,  re- 
presenting the  proscenium,  footlights,  and  curtain 
of  a  theatre,  and  erected  by  his  wife  over  the 
remains  of  John  Henry  Alexander,  a  favorite 
actor  of  this  city.  This  being,  by  the  way,  a 
purely  theatrical  item,  is  perhaps  better  adapted 
for  the  columns  of  our  Philadelphia  friend  Fitz- 
gerald ;  but  still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  send 
you  the  inscription  on  this  singular  tomb  :  — 
"  Fallen  is  the  curtain  ;  the  ]ast  scene  is  o'er  ; 

The  favorite  actor  treads  Life's  stage  no  more. 

Oft  lavish  plaudits  from  the  crowd  he  drew, 

And  laughing  eyes  confessed  his  humor  true. 

Here  fond  affection  rears  this  sculptured  stone 

For  virtues  not  enacted,  but  his  own  ; 

A  constancy  unbroken  unto  death, 

A  truth  unswerving,  and  a  Christian  faith. 

"Who  knew  him  best  have  cause  to  mourn  him  most. 

0,  weep  the  man,  more  than  the  actor  lost. 

Unnumbered  parts  he  played,  yet  to  the  end 

His  best  were  those  of  Husband,  Father,  Friend." 

Trovator. 

Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct.  1G.— From  Glasgow 
I  took  a  steamer,  or  more  properly  a  steamer  took 
me,  to  Dublin,  the  voyage  being  as  stupid  as  all 
voyages  usually  are,  and  productive  of  unlimited 
sea-sickness.  The  famed  scenery  of  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  which,  say  the  Irish,  rivals  that  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  was  hidden  from  view  by  dense 
clouds  of  fog  that  have  continued  durin"-  mv  en- 
tire stay,  obliging  me  to  see  the  capital  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  as  through  a  glass,  darkly,  thus 
losing  all  the  fine  vistas  from  the  bridges,  con- 
cerning which  the  guide-book  is  so  eloquent. 

Taking  a  peep  at  the  paper,  while  waiting  for 
breakfast,  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  advertise- 
ment of  an  opera  now  playing  at  the  Theatre 
Koyal,  and  noticed  that  Donizetti's  Fllle  du 
PkCgiment  was  announced  for  the  evening's  per- 
formance, with  PiccoLOMiNi,  Belletti,  and 
LucCHESi  in  the  chief  roles.     So,  when  evening 


came,  I  presented  myself  at  the  door  of  the  thea- 
tre, and  mounting  upwards,  obtained  a  favorable 
position  among  the  "  gods." 

Accustomed  to  the  beautiful,  airy  theatres  of 
American  cities,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
extreme  ugliness  of  those  in  the  provincial  towns, 
and  this  of  Dublin  is  another  to  be  added  to  the 
same  catalogue.  Though  spacious,  and  tolerably 
comfortable,  it  is  quite  destitute  of  decoration, 
and  most  miserably  lighted,  there  being  no  chan- 
deliers higher  than  the  first  tier  of  boxes.  Be- 
tween the  proscenium  and  the  tiers,  as  usual  in 
theatres,  there  is  a  slight  concavity,  and  this 
space,  near  the  stage,  is  occupied  by  the  most  re- 
markable contrivance  I  ever  beheld  —  a  private 
box,  crouching  low  on  the  floor,  and  surmounted 
by  a  low,  blue,  striped  canopy,  the  whole  strongly 
resembling  in  appearance  a  huge  clam,  with  the 
shell  slightly  opened.  The  drop  curtain,  of  the 
conventional  green  baize,  presented  no  feature 
of  attraction,  and  my  survey  of  the  house  being 
speedily  completed,  I  centred  my  attention  upon 
the  audience. 

It  was  quite  a  fashionable  audience,  though 
not  near  as  brilliant  as  I  have  seen  in  the  Acad- 
emies of  Music  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or 
in  the  Boston  Theatre.  In  a  private  bo.x  was 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Carl- 
isle, a  brother  of  the  famous  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, and  one  of  the  philanthropic  noblemen  of 
England  who  improve  their  estates,  give  prizes 
for  model  lodging  houses,  endeavor  to  spread  ed- 
ucation among  their  poorer  tenants,  and  conde- 
scend to  deliver  owlish  and  old  fogy  lectures  at 
lyceums.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  few  years  ago, 
when  Lord  Morpeth,  visited  America,  and  has 
published  in  pamphlet  form  the  result  of  Trans- 
atlantic observations.  He  is  very  popular  in 
Ireland. 

But  by  far  the  most  unique  feature  of  the  au- 
dience were  the  "  gods,"  who  occupied  the  higher 
tier.  Such  a  roysterous,  jolly  set  of  gods  you 
need  never  hope  to  meet  again  :  they  are  chiefly 
composed  of  the  students  from  Trinity  College, 
and  go  with  the  express  intention  of  having  fun, 
though  they  never  allow  it  to  interfere  with  the 
performance.  It  is  their  assumed  duty  to  act  as 
Mentors  to  those  in  the  pit  below,  (which,  as  with 
our  parquette,  is  a  fashionable  part  of  the  house,) 
and  should  any  unlucky  wight  appear  therein 
with  a  white  hat,  he  is  immediately  requested  to 
take  it  off  by  a  chorus  of  some  five  hundred  voi- 
ces. To  look  at  the  gods  through  an  opera  glass 
is  a  liberty  they  will  not  allow  for  an  instant,  and 
the  rash  person  who  raises  his  lorgnette  towards 
their  part  of  the  house  is  greeted  with  hoots  and 
hisses,  and  imperative  demands  to  "  take  that 
glass  down."  Should  this  request  not  be  com- 
plied with,  the  inquisitive  proprietor  of  the  lorg- 
nette is  "  exposed  " — that  is,  he  is  made  the  butt 
of  some  local  allusion ;  and  one  the  night  I  refer 
to  was  asked  by  the  five  hundred  voices  what 
he  did  with  the  eight  hundred  chests  of  tea  ? 
This  is  in  allusion  to  a  recent  fraud  in  the  custom 
house,  to  detect  which  a  reward  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  has  been  offered.  Of  course  these  sallies 
are  at  once  understood,  and  received  with  ap- 
plause. 

But  by  and  by  the  "  gods  "  get  tired  of  this, 
and  relieve  their  tedium  by  singing,  generally 
selecting  some  of  our  popular  negro  melodies. 
"  Wait  for  the  wagon  "  and  "  Nelly  Bly  "  are 
frequently  sung  on  these  occasions,  everybody  in 


the  upper  tier  joining  in  with  spirit.  Then  some 
unlucky  wretch  enters  the  clam-shell  private  box, 
and  if  he  wears  the  obnoxious  white  hat,  is  at 
once  made  aware  of  the  fact.  Perhaps  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  here  recognized,  and  greeted  with 
three  cheers ;  then  miscellaneous  cheers  are  given 
at  the  suggestion  of  various  individual  gods,  and 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  scene  of  uproarious 
mirth,  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  when,  after  cheer- 
ing Sir  Colin  Campbell,  General  Havelock,  &o., 
and  groaning  dismally  at  the  mention  of  Nena 
Sahib,  the  Indian  tyrant,  now  the  bugbear  of 
England,  a  stentorian  voice  roared  out,  "  Three 
cheers  for  Nena  Sahib's  grandmother  !  " 

At  last  the  orchestra  appeared,  led  by  Arditi, 
the  same,  I  believe,  so  well  known  in  America; 
and  at  the  touch  of  his  baton  on  the  desk  the 
house  was  perfectly  still,  to  listen  to  the  overture. 
As  is  almost  universally  the  case,  the  first  part 
of  this  overture  to  La  FujUa  was  omitted,  the 
orchestra  commencing  with  the  pretty  Allegro 
movement  by  violins.  Can  you  tell  any  reason 
why  the  opening  part  of  the  overture  is  always 
omitted  ? 

Well,  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  chorus  of  vil- 
lagers was  heard,  and  the  fussy  old  marchioness 
related  her  troubles  to  her  servant ;  and  then 
they  all  vanished,  and  Belletti,  the  baritone,  ap- 
peared as  Sulpizio,  followed  by  the  Piccolomini 
as  the  Vivandiere.  What  a  shout  greeted  her 
appearance  !  Three  cheers  were  given,  hand- 
kerchiefs ware  waved,  and  it  was  several  minutes 
before  she  could  proceed.  In  person  she  is  petite, 
and  of  American  singers  I  know  none  whom  she 
resembles  more  than  Cora  de  Wilhorst ;  but  her 
voice  is  better  balanced,  and  more  fuUy  under 
her  control.  The  opening  duet  with  Sulpizio 
was  admirably  done,  and  received  with  fi-antic 
enthusiasm ;  the  ad  captandum  air,  Ciascun  lo 
dice,  was  encored,  though  the  best  performance  in 
this  act  was  her  exquisite  rendition  of  the  sweet 
air  in  which  Marie  bids  farewell  to  her  compan- 
ions. Piccolomini  was  twice  called  before  the 
curtain  at  the  close  of  this  act. 

Now  it  was  that  the  "  gods "  grew  rampant 
again.  Somebody,  invisible  to  me,  performed  a 
burlesque  solo,  in  airs  from  the  opera,  upon  a 
little  tin  fife,  a  species  of  insti-ument  that  are  just 
at  present  taking  the  place  of  jewshai-ps  among 
amateurs  of  limited  musical  science.  Some  other 
bodies  indulged  in  a  popular  custom  of  request- 
ing certain  individuals  in  the  parquette  whom 
they  recognized  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  po- 
lice, while  others  made  diabolical  clucking  noises, 
as  of  grouse,  chickens,  and  guinea  hens.  Then, 
as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse,  the  whole  tier  broke 
out  into  song,  transforming  into  a  chorus  and  to 
extempore  words  the  favorite  air  of  La  Figlia, 
the  familiar  Ciascun  lo  dice. 

An  individual  was  seated  next  to  me  who  ap- 
peared to  have  something  on  his  mind.  We  en- 
tered into  conversation,  and  the  individual  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  singere, 
especially  Belletti  and  Lucchesi,  declaring  that 
the  latter  sang  in  a  "  stony  "  manner. 

"  As  to  the  tenor,"  said  the  Indi^^dual,  "  any 
one  can  see,  poor  fellow,  that  he  sings  cheesy." 

I  said,  "  Indeed  !  " 

"Yes,"  added  the  Individual;  "but,  atVer  all, 
it's  only  his  luck." 

I  said  "  Indeed  !  "  again  ;  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  satisfy  the  Indi-\-idual.  He  glanced  at  me  sev- 
eral times,  and  then  suddenly,  poking  me  play- 
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fully  with  his  forefinger,  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
take.  I  replied,  with  stern  and  almost  severe 
dignity,  tliat  I  did  not  take.  Tlie  Individual  said 
that  he  had  remarked  that  it  was  the  luck  of 
Lucchesi  to  sing  cheesy  to-night.  It  was  only  a 
little  pun  of  his,  he  said.  I  replied  that  it  was  a 
very  little  pun,  indeed ;  and  the  curtain  rising, 
prevented  further  remark. 

The  Piccolomini — I  copy  the  usual  affectation 
in  prefixing  to  her  name  the  definite  article — 
was  even  more  successful  in  the  second  than  in 
the  first  act.  Throughout  the  music  lesson  scene 
she  acted  with  great  spirit  and  effect,  the  rata- 
plan duet  being  encored.  The  trifling  part  of 
the  Marchioness  was  admirably  taken  by  the 
contralto  of  the  troupe,  one  Madame  Poma,  who 
played  the  piano-forte  accompaniments  to  Marie's 
romanza  extremely  well.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
opera  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  air 
known  familiai'ly  as  the  Scdut  a  la  France,  which 
was  reproduced  by  Piccolomini,  with  vocal  varia- 
tions, as  a  finale. 

When  the  curtain  fell,  there  were,  of  course, 
loud  cries  for  the  performers  ;  and  the  beautiful 
young  prima  donna  was  led  out  by  Belletti,  amid 
the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Bouquets 
were  thrown  to  her,  which  she  picked  up  herself, 
with  childish  glee,  and,  bowing  her  thanks,  dis- 
appeared ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  en- 
thusiastic audience,  and  she  was  twice  again 
called  upon  the  stage,  her  fresh  young  counte- 
nance beaming  with  renewed  delight  at  the  com- 
pliment. Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  a  singer  to 
whom  applause  appears  as  grateful  and  intoxicat- 
ing as  to  Piccolomini.  Every  feature  of  her  face 
expressed  her  rapture  ;  and  it  is  this,  more  than 
her  artistic  merits,  that  makes  her  receive  so- 
many  ovations.  She  is  young  and  enthusiastic, 
and  infects  her  audience  with  a  lively  sympathy. 
This  is  not  her  first  appearance  in  Dublin,  how- 
ever. 

There  are  few  instances  in  operatic  annals 
where  an  artist  has  made  such  a  sudden  success 
as  this  same  Piccolomini,  and  for  this  success  she 
is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  e.xcitement 
attending  her  London  debut  in  Traviata.  Her 
voice  is  by  no  means  sweet,  or  even  sympathetic  ; 
and  though  tolerably  cultivated,  she  cannot  do 
any  of  those  vocal  gymnastics  that  are  now  so 
popular.  Were,  she  an  ugly  woman — were  she 
any  thing  beside  a  fresh,  pretty,  lively,  enthusi- 
astic young  girl,  free  from  the  conventional  affec- 
tation of  the  stage,  she  woulil  never  have  created 
the  sensation  she  has  done. 

Dublin  is  a  musical  city,  I  believe,  and  claims 
to  be  one  of  the  most  discrmiinating  of  judges  in 
musical  aff'airs.  A  Dublinite  informed  me  that  if 
a  singer  once  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  Dublin  au- 
dience, his  or  her  sviccess  was  ensured ;  at  the 
which  I  quietly  laughed  in  my  sleeve,  for  never 
yet  have  I  been  to  a  prominent  city  that  did  not 
make  the  same  claim.  London  claims  this  rank, 
Paris  claims  it,  Milan  with  its  everlasting  La 
Soala  claims  it,  Naples  talks  about  her  San  Carlo, 
and  claims  it,  and  we  all  have  some  vague  ideas 
of  the  intense  musical  taste  of  St.  Petersburg. 
In  America  I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer 
in  the  musical  supremacy  of  New  York  in  this 
line ;  for  have  not  newspapers  there  been  con- 
stantly saying,  for  the  last  five  years,  that  no 
European  artist  now  considers  his  reputation 
made  until  endorsed  by  a  New  York  audience  ? 
As  to  Boston,  the  people  there  are  so  completely 


impregnated  with  the  idea  of  their  vast  musical 
superiority,  that  I  am  quite  convinced  no  amount 
of  operatic  failures  can  shake  their  self  compla- 
cency ;  and  then  we  more  recently  have  Phila- 
delphia— the  little  musical  upstart — clapping  her 
hands  for  glee,  prating  about  her  new  Academy 
of  Mu-sic,  and  setting  up  her  claim  to  the  proud 
position  which  so  many  other  cities  assume  as 
their  own.  Now  is  there  any  way  of  deciding 
which  of  these  claimants  is  right  ?  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  subject  for  discussion  for  some  de- 
bating society :  Which  is  the  most  musical  city  in 
the  world  ?  Tuovator. 

fmigltt's  Jaitijiml  cf  Jlitstr. 

BOSTOW,  K"OV.  7,  1857. 

Musical  Critici5m  in  England,— 'Wonderful 
Coincidence. 
Mr.  ScnasLCHER,  in  his  interesting  Life  of 
Handel,  speaks  of  the  popularity  of  that  trans- 
cendant  work,  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  which  he  re- 
gards as  a  "  proof  of  the  high  point  to  which 
musical  education  has  arrived  in  England."  For 
further  proof  he  cites  what  he  seems  to  consider 
a  remarkable  piece  of  criticism  from  one  of  the 
London  newspapers  of  the  day  after  a  perform- 
ance in  18.53.  He  says  in  a  note  (page  2.S9  of 
the  American  reprint)  : 

"  Let  those  who  doubt  this  read  the  following 
article,  taken  from  the  Era  of  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1853,  on  a  performance  of  the  previous 
evening  :  '  It  is  always  good  to  inhale  the  bracing 
mountain  air  of  Handel.  His  music  beats  with 
the  strong  pulse  of  a  wholesome,  humanitary, 
universal  feeling.  No  theme  ever  seems  too 
great  for  Handel ;  he  moves  at  home  among 
miracles  ;  he  has  music  fit  for  Sinai  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  bold  certainty  and 
ine.xhaustibleness  of  his  inspiration,  he  calls  up 
the  image  of  the  old  prophet  who  smote  the  rock, 
and  the  waters  gushed  forth.  It  is  music  to  make 
one  grow  strong  as  he  sits  and  listens.  Israel  in 
Egypt  is  mainly  a  series  of  colossal  choruses,  al- 
most e.xclusively  a  mountain  chain  of  immense 
choruses,  connected  by  some  rugged  passes  of 
recitative,  and  a  very  few  green  vales  of  song, 
into  which  we  are  permitted  to  peep.  These 
choruses  are  all  wonderful  specimens,  in  their 
way,  of  most  consunmiato  musical  treatment. 
But  there  is  a  poetic  force  of  conception  in  them 
that  still  more  commends  tliem.' 

"  It  is  in  this  style  that  the  diapason  of  musical 
criticism  in  England  Is  occasionally  heard.  Such 
articles  as  these  are  written  currente  calamo,  with 
a  rapid  pen,  and  their  writers  do  not  even  care 
to  sign  them.  Such  things  as  these  are  cast  into 
the  rapid  torrent  of  daily  publicity — bright  flashes 
of  light  which  illuminate  the  dawn  of  a  morning, 
and  then  are  seen  no  more." 

Now  all  this  may  be  very  fine  ;  at  all  events, 
we  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
quarrel  with  the.  general  thought  and  spirit  of 
the  criticism ;  but  it  seemed  strangely  familiar 
when  we  read  it,  and  we  could  not  get  over  the 
suspicion  that  both  the  thoughts  and  the  expres- 
sions had  passed  through  our  mind  before.  If  so, 
then  M.  Schoslcher  will  have  less  cause  to  lament 
that  "  flashes  which  illuminate,"  &c.,  are  "  seen 
no  more  ;  "  for  this  flash,  it  would  seem,  has  been 
repeated.  And  if  it  is  to  pass  for  any  evidence 
of  musical  education,  we  say  very  well  again,  but 
beg  leave  to  correct  and  add  in  New  England, 
instead  of  in  Old  England.  The  reader  shall 
judge.  The  following  (which  will  perhaps  derive 
some  interest  from  the  fact  that  "  Israel  in  Egypt" 


is  now  in  rehearsal  by  our  Handel  and  Haydn 
Societ}')  appeared  in  tlie  Boston  Commoniuealth 
newspaper,  of  March  15, 1851,  previous  to  a  per- 
formance by  the  Musical  Education  Society,  and 
two  years  and  a  half  earlier  than  the  reflected 
"  flash"  of  the  London  journal  above  cited. 

Oratorio  to-night.— -We  must  not  forget 
the  second  and  last  chance  of  inhaling  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  the  bracing  mountain  air  of  Handel. 
Seeking  in  tlie  natural  world  a  type  for  the  great 
choruses  of  "  Israel  in  Eg)'pt,"  we  think  of  the 
solemn,  tranquil  grandeur  of  our  own  "  White 
Hills."  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  mountain  chain 
of  choruses,  connected  by  some  rugged  passes  of 
recitative  and  a  very  few  green  vales  of  song. 
The  sentiment  of  the  work  is  too  great,  too  uni- 
versal for  any  but  the  amplest  chorus  treatment. 
Handel  moves  at  home  among  miracles ;  he  has 
music  fit  for  Sinai  and  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  he  perfectly  reconciles  miracle  with 
humanity,  with  the  deep  common  instincts  of  the 
whole  race. 

These  choruses  are  all  wonderful  specimens  in 
their  way  of  most  consummate  musical  treatment, 
whether  In  plain  solid  counterpoint,  or  in  all  the 
intricacies  of  fugue.  But  there  is  a  poetic  force 
of  conception  in  them  which  still  more  commends 
them.  Each  is  unlike  the  others.  Each  perfectly 
embodies  a  spiritual  and  an  outward  experience, 
uttering  a  sentiment  and  painting  an  Image  or  a 
scene.  The  children  of  Israel  sighing  in  bond- 
age is  one.  Their  loathing  of  the  river  turned  to 
blood  Is  another,  whose  fugal  subject,  passed  from 
voice  to  voice,  sickens  most  expressively  through 
the  Interval  of  the  "  extreme  flat  seventh."  Next, 
The  Lord,  spake  the  word,  and  there  came  all  man- 
ner of  flies,  &c., — a  double  chorus,  like  most  of 
the  others — and  grotesquely  descriptive,  as  the 
air  swarms  and  shivers  with  the  fine  figures  of 
the  violins.  Then  the  great  "  hail-stone  choi-us; " 
fire,  mingled  ivith  the-  hail,  ran  along  the  ground  ! 
The  musical  movement  translates  that  most  vi- 
vidly. 

As  opposite  from  that  as  possible  is.  He  sent  a 
thick  darkness  :  the  dull,  groping,  chromatic  har- 
mony, as  far  from  common-place  as  the  most  mod- 
ern modulations  of  Spohr  or  Mendelsohn,  almost 
malces  you  shudder  ;  voice  after  voice  utters  sin- 
gly little  fragments  of  the  words ;  and  how  pal- 
pable that  darkness,  when  the  instruments  drop 
away  and  in  distinct  unison  the  bass  voices  pro- 
nounce "  which  might  he  felt!"  Then  the  con- 
trast of  the  tough,  terrible  double  fugue :  "  He 
smote  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  with  the  smooth 
pastoral  style  of  But  as  for  his  people.  He  led 
them,  Sfc. !  and  was  not  strong  Handel  in  his 
glory  when  he  brought  all  the  voices  together 
upon  the  words.  There  vias  not  one  feeble  person 
among  their  tribes  ?  What  a  feeling  of  strength 
and  unanimity  there  is  in  it !  "  Not  one,"  "  not 
ONE,"  sounds  like  the  ring  of  grounded  arms 
along  a  vast  line  of  infantry  :  from  top  to  bottom 
we  are  one,  we  are  all  here  !  Even  more  won- 
derful is.  He  led  them  through  the  deep,  where 
the  musical  nitricacy  of  movement  is  indeed  as 
through  the  wilderness. 

But  we  have  no  room  to  speak  of  miracle  af^er 
miracle  of  chorus ;  of  the  waters  overwhelming 
Pharaoh's  hosts ;  of  Miriam's  trumpet  song  pre- 
luding to  the  stupendous  chorus  ot'.The  horse  and 
his  Mider ;  of  With  the  blast  of  thy  riostrils  ;  of 
The  people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid,  and  the  7nelt- 
ing  away  of  Canaan.  "  They  shall  be  as  still  as 
a  stone,"  sing  the  basses  in  solid  unison,  suddenly 
sinking  an  octave ;  and  as  they  lie  there  fi.xed, 
and  deep,  and  cold,  the  passing  on  of  tlie  Lord's 
people,  group  after  group,  hegins  In  little  travel- 
ling phrases  of  melody.  Handel  is  almost  humor- 
ous in  the  felicity  of  such  sublime  description. 


Music  Abroad. 

The  first  of  the  usual  twenty  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  at  Leipzig,  took  place  on  Sunday,  Oct. 
4.  The  vocalist  was  Fraiilein  Ida  Kriiger,  from 
Schwerin ;  and  the  pianist,  Herr  Hans  von  Biilow. 
The  programme  was  as  follows : 
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PART  I. 

OTerlnre.  "  Meeresstille." Mendel^pohn. 

SceDa  and  Aria  from  "  Fidelio," Beethoven. 

Concerto  for  Piano,  No.  5,  E  flat, Eeetlioven. 

Scena  and  Aria  from  tlie  "  Freischiitz,"' Weber. 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  for  Piano, Lislz. 

PART  n. 
Slnfonia  Eroica Beethoven. 

A  friend  wto  is  passing  a  year  at  Vienna,  and  is 
brought  mucla  into  the  society  of  musicians  there, 
and  from  whom  we  hope  to  hear  more  at  length, 
writes  us : 

"  You  know  the  capabilities  of  the  place  for 
news  of  interest,  though  you  may  not  be  aware 
how  fine  the  opera  is.  I  was  in  Dresden  about 
six  months,  and  in  Berlin  three  months,  some 
years  since ;  but  I  think  this  the  best.  In  Berlin 
they  have  gTeat  force  and  great  talent ;  but  they 
are  wanting  in  the  poetry,  in  the  witchery  of 
music.  In  Dresden  they  have  the  spirit,  but  fail 
in  force.  In  Vienna  they  have  all,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  have  the  quick,  warm,  sympathetic  feel- 
ings of  the  South. 

"  For  instance,  Der  Freischiitz  was  given  a  few 
nights  since,  as  a  farewell  opera  for  a  beautiful 
fresh  girl,  who  has  been  singing  here  a  year,  and 
is  now  to  be  married  to  a  rich  man.  It  was  hea- 
venly ;  the  orchestra  played  exquisitely,  and  the 
singers  were  delightful.  I  have  heard  the  same 
opera  in  Prague,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  but  never 
so  well  played  or  sung  as  here." 

At  Paris  the  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  an- 
nounces an  extraordinary  novelty  for  the  coming 
season,  namely  a  new  opera  by  Rossini,  entitled 
Un  Curioso  Accidente.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
curious  accident,  should  this  prove  real. — A  lit- 
eral translation  of  Shakspeare's  "  Komeo  and 
Juliet "  will  be  represented  at  the  Odeon  in  De- 
cember. The  iraducer,  says  the  Alhenmum,  is  M. 
Emile  Deschamps.  The  play  will  be  preceded 
by  Berlioz's  "  Introduction,"  or  Overture.  Mey- 
erbeer is  here,  with  two  portfolios  in  his  pocket ; 
one,  the  Africaine,  which  has  gi'own  so  old  wait- 
ing for  a  competent  6rstlady  and  gentleman,  that 
the  Charivari  symbolizes  it  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
crepid  negress ;  the  other,  a  comic  opera,  with 
three  principal  characters.  The  managers,  who 
thought  they  had  secured  these  operas,  are  doomed 
to  disappointment.  M.  INIeyerbeer  is  busy  as  a 
bee  at  the  Acade'mie  Imperiale,  but  only  with 
rehearsals  for  a  filtieth  revival  of  Robert  Le  Dia- 
hle,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  Mme.  Gavaert- 
Lauters  in  the  part  of  Alice.  The  Baroness  de 
Vigier  (Cruvelli)  is  talked  of  for  the  lady  in 
L' Africaine,  and  Tamberlik  for  the  tenor ;  but 
that  gentleman  seems  to  be  too  warmly  cherished 
by  the  Russians,  who  possibly  wiU  thank  the 
"  hard  times  "  in  America. 

The  frequenters  of  the  Grand  Opera,  while 
awaiting  the  Magicienne  of  MM.  St.  George  and 
Halevy,  are  "  alternately  regaled  with  the  medio- 
cre ballet  of  the  Corsair,  the  French  adaptation 
of  Verdi's  thread-bare  Trovatore  and  M.  Auber's 
Clieval  de  Bronze."  The  Prophete,  too,  has  been 
performed,  with  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo  as  Fides. — 
Of  the  other  theatres  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Musical  World  writes  : 

At  the  Italiens  we  have  had  nothing:  remarktible 
of  late.  Mario  has  been  singing  nobly  in  the  Trova- 
tore and  Jiiyoletto,  and  is  in  higher  favor  than  ever. 
Mad.  Nantier  Didiee  has  captivated  tlie  Parisians  as 
Maddalena  in  the  last-named  opera,  which  gave  her 
a  better  chance  of  succeeding  ou  her  own  account 
than  Azucena,  where  she  had  to  contend  with  the 
formidable  impressions  left  by  Viardot  Garcia  and 
Alboni,  to  say  nothing  of  the  much-puffed  Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo.  A  de'bntante,  Mdlle.  St.  Urbain,  has 
appeared  three  times   in  Gilda  (Rigoktto)  when  the 


indulgence  of  the  public  even  outweighed  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Frezzolini  clique,  which  is  as  clamorous 
in  the  absence  as  in  the  presence  of  its  idol.  Never- 
theless, Mdlle.  St.  Urban  has  everything  to  learn 
(and  a  vast  deal  to  unlearn)  before  she  can  lay  claim 
to  be  called  a  singer,  while  the  upper  tones  of  her 
voir-e  are  wofully  Verdi-bitten.  As  an  actress,  she 
exhibits  both  intelligence  and  feeling.  Corsi's  Kigo- 
letto  is  a  remarkable  performance.  The  voice  of 
this  artist  has  departed  to  the  tomb  of  the  Abbadias, 
Albertinis,  and  others  who  sacrificed  to  the  screech- 
owl  of  Busctto  ;  but  the  soul — Verdi-proof— has  re- 
sisted ;  and  were  it  not  for  Ronconi,  I  scarcely  know 
what  we  should  think  of  Sig.  Corsi.  He  certainly 
was  allowed  no  chance  in  London. 

The  real  attractions  of  the  Ope'ra-Comique,  at  the 
present  season,  are  not  new  operas,  but  old  operas. 
The  revival  of  Nicolo  Isouard's  Jaconde,  a  work 
which  time  cannot  kill,  is  an  event  of  far  more  inter- 
est to  lovers  of  music  than  the  appearance  of  such  a 
weak  production  as  Don  Pedro.  Jaconde  is  a  master- 
piece. Its  drama  and  its  music  are  equally  admira- 
ble, and  M.  Faure,  by  his  performance  of  the  hero, 
has  risen  another  step  in  the  estimation  of  connois- 
seurs. Not  less  excellent  is  the  prince  of  M.  Mocker, 
who,  though  the  small  voice  he  once  possessed  is  ex- 
tinct, sings  with  so  much  taste  and  expression  that 
it  is  scarcely  missed,  while  his  lively  and  genial  act- 
ing recalls  the  best  days  of  Chollet  and  Couderc. 
Boieldieu's  Pete  du  Village  Yoisin,  a  comi^osition  of 
less  importance,  is  nevertheless  well  worth  hearing, 
as  an  example  of  that  celebrated  composer  in  his 
least  ambitious  mood. 

Our  Boston  prima  donna,  Mme.  Biscaccianti, 
is  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  she  made  her  debut 
at  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Imperial  Theatre, 
Sept.  16  th,  in  her  old  role  of  Lucia :  she  was 
moderately  successful.  The  tenor,  Sig.  Mongini, 
was  also  a  debutant,  and  created  a  decided  im- 
pression ;  and  Sig.  Bartolini,  formerlj'  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  in  London,  and  now  an 
excellent  baritone,  was  Ashton.  The  second 
opera  was  Verdi's  /  Lomhardi,  in  which  Mme. 
Lotti,  an  immense  favorite  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
made  a  great  impression  as  Griselda.  Tamberlik 
and  Bosio  were  expected,  and  a  whole  batch  of 
Verdi's  operas  were  to  delight  the  Russians, 
including  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes,  Luisa  Miller, 
and  the  last  but  one  of  his  productions,  Simon 
Boccanegra. 

In  Italy  Verdi  reigns  as  usual.  We  copy  on 
our  first  page  a  very  entertaining  record  of  im- 
pressions of  the  state  of  music  in  North  Italy 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Chorley,  which  bears  inter- 
nal evidence  of  accuracy.  Mark  the  felicity  of 
terms  with  which  he  hits  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Verdi's  melodies. 

In  England  the  Festivals  are  over;  the  singers 
are  wandering  about  the  pi'ovinces ;  the  Musical 
World  is  half  filled  with  reports  of  the  Surrey 
Gardens  bankruptcy  case,  and  Jullien's  disastrous 
connection  therewith.  Jullien  has  commenced 
concerts  at  the  Haymarket,  with  Jetty  Troffy  to 
sing  Trah,  trab  for  him.  The  London  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  has  commenced  its  winter  sea- 
son at  Exeter  Hall  with  Handel's  oratorio,  "  Bel- 
shazzar."  The  committee  of  the  great  Handel 
Festival  have  at  length  wound  up  their  accounts, 
and  the  net  profits  reach  the  handsome  sum  of 
$45,000  !  The  gross  receipts  were  £23,360,  of 
which  £11,000  was  the  result  of  the  last  day's 
performance,  "  Israel  in  Egypt." 


Death  of  Ckawfokd,  the  Scdlptor. — It  is 
but  little  more  than  a  year  since  he  was  with  us,  in  the 
full  glow  of  perfect  health,  one  of  the  finest  types  we 
ever  saw  of  manly  strength,  of  every  generous  social 
quality,  of  inexhaustible  creative  faculty  and  impulse. 
Artistically  he  had  achieved  wonders,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  for  a  man  of  forty-two  years,  and  the 
promise  of  his  future  was  indeed  of  the  highest.  He 
had   been  to  see  one  of  his  last  and  greatest  works. 


his  Beethoven,  as  it  had  been  placed  araid  fit  sur- 
roundings in  our  Boston  Music  Hall.  He  looked 
upon  his  work,  and  it  was  good.  Henceforth  with 
whatsoever  of  noble  and  sublime  suggestion  proceeds 
from  that  statue,  there  will  mingle  sad  yet  proad 
associations  with  its  author.  Thomas  Ckawfoud, 
the  progress  of  whose  terrilde  disease  (a  cancerous 
affection  behind  the  left  eye)  had  been  chronicled  with 
anxious  interest  for  many  months  past,  until  there 
was  no  room  left  for  hope,  ended  his  sufferings  in 
London  on  the  10th  of  last  month. 

He  was  born  in  New  York,  on  March  22,  1814. 
He  was  designed  for  a  commercial  career,  but  the 
artistic  passion  was  too  strong.     The  Tribune  says  : 

He  studied  in  this  city  under  Frazee  and  Launitz; 
modeled  busts  with  meaning  and  promise;  and  then, 
before  his  majority,  in  1834,  went  to  Kome,  and 
placed  himself  under  Thorwaldsen.  Afterward,  set- 
ting up  for  himself,  be  commenced  to  make  busts. 
In  18.39,  he  designed  his  "  Orpheus,"  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Boston  Athenicum.  Then  followed 
busts  of  "  Vesta,"  "  Sa]ipho  ;  "  next  statues,  "  The 
Genius  of  Mirth,"  "  Adam  and  Eve."  "  David,  the 
Conqueror  of  Goliah  ;"*next  bas-reliefs,  '•  David  be- 
fore Saul,"  "  The  Shepherds  and  the  Wise  Men  pre- 
senting their  offerings  to  Christ,"  containing  twenty- 
four  figures ;  another  bas-relief,  "  Christ  disputing 
with  the  Doctors,"  twelve  figures  ;  "  Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,"  a  bas-relief;  "  Christ  blessing 
little  Children,"  '•  Christ  ascending  from  the  Tomb," 
"  Christ  raising  Jairus's  Daughter,"  all  has-reliefs  ; 
"Prayer,"  a  statue  ;  three  severally  distinct  statues 
of  Washington  ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  ; 
statues  of  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Channing,  Allston, 
Henry  Clay,  and  Beethoven— the  last  in  bronze,  and 
now  in  the  Music  Hall  of  Boston. 

Fortunately  the  designs  for  the  crowning  great 
work  of  his  life,  the  Washington  Monument  at  Rich- 
mond, were  all  completed.  They  consist  of  statues 
of  Virginia's  great  sons,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry, 
Judge  M.arshall,  Gen.  Lewis,  Gen.  Nelson,  and  George 
Mason,  in  the  centre  of  which  will  rise  the  colossal 
equestrian  shape  of  Washington.  This  central  form 
is  cast  in  Munich  bronze,  and  has  already  reached 
our  shores.  During  his  last  visit  here,  Mr.  Crawford 
also  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to  execute 
several  works  for  the  adornment  of  the  capitol. 

The  character  of  Crawford's  genius  was  of  the  most 
classical  and  noble,  yet  at  the  same  time  most  fresh, 
ideal,  vigorous,  of  modern  sculptors.  He  is  a  loss 
to  his  country  and  his  age.  We  have  not  had  the 
opportunities  for  a  full  estimate  of  his  acliievements 
and  his  genius.  A  friend,  who  has  long  known  him 
intimately,  and  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  the 
artist  and  the  man,  has  promised  to  embody  his  im- 
pressions in  an  article  for  the  Boston  Courier,  which 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  copy  when  it  appears. 

Mr.  Ahnee,  with  his  usual  enterprise,  has  given  in 
Chicago  three  Promenade  Concerts,  with  an  orches- 
tra of  twenty-six  performers,  and  the  vocal  aid  of 
Mme.  JonANNSEN,  who  sang  the  Eomanza  from 
"  Tell,"  songs  by  Abt,  an  air  from  Prnnni,  the  "  Eicci 
Waltz,"  &e.  Also  piano  solos  by  Mr.  Hehl,  one  of 
Mr.  A.'s  brother  Germanians.  Among  the  orchestral 
pieces  were  the  overtures  to  "  Tell "  and  Das  Naclit- 
lager  in  Granada;  introduction  and  chorus  from 
Lohengrin;  Schubert's  Ave  Maria  with  solos  for 
different  instruments;  Strauss  waltzes,  &c.,  &c. 
"Hard  limes"  thinned  the  audiences,  but  the  concerts 
gave  great  satisfaction.  One  of  the  newspapers  is  in 
raptures  with  Mme.  Johannsen,  thinks  her  '•  worth  a 
dozen  Parodis,  to  whose  concerts  the  quackery  and 
puffciy  of  Strakosch  has  attracted  so  much  attention," 
and  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is  "  an  artistic 
screech  owl."  Mr.  Ahner  was  to  commence  his 
Afternoon  Concerts  this  day.... Mrs.  J.  H.  Long 
sang  at  subscription  concerts  in  Pitchburg,  lately,  to 
an  enthusiastic  audience,  and  has  now  gone  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  in  New  Brunswick.     She  will  also  appear 
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in  Oratorio  in  New  Yorii  this  winter. ..  .Our  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club,  with  the  vocal  aid  of  Mrs. 
Hakwood,  Miss  TwiciiELL,  and  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Powers,  made  music  for  the  first  time  publicly 
this  season  in  a  concert  at  tlie  openini;  of  a  new  hall 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  They  did  not  appear,  however, 
in  classical  propria  persona,  but  nither  inasqueradiii{;, 
as  it  were,  with  a  litrht  and  "  poiiular"  pro^^ramme. 
August  Fries,  wc  are  glad  to  learn,  has  entirely 
recovered  the  vigor  of  his  constitution,  thanks  to 
his  trip  to  Europe;  and  we  now  hope  soon  to  see 
the  annonncement  of  the  usual  Quintet  series  in 
Boston.  With  no  class  is  music  so  much  a  necessity 
as  with  those  who  love  strinj;  quartets,  trios,  &c. 
....Sig.  CoRELLi,  we  are  happy  to  hear,  is  fast 
recovering  from  the  sudden  and  severe  illness  which 
alarmed  his  friends  last  week ....  The  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  commenced  the  rehearsal  of  "  Israel 
in  En:ypt"  last  Sunday  evening,  with  full  numbers 
and  much  spirit. . .  .The  ''Orpheus"  Club  will  present 
a  most  choice  and  attractive  programme  for  their  first 
concert  on  the  2l3t.  The  first  part  will  consi.st 
entirely  of  selections  (mostly  new  to  Boston  cars) 
from  German  operas;  such  as:  the  chorus  "0  Isis." 
from  the  Zanburflote :  a  trio  with  chorus  from  Weber's 
Euryanthe;  an  exquisite  duet  from  Mozart's  Cost  fan 
iutte ;  a  trio  from  his  Seraglio,  &c.  &c. ;  besides  some 
choice  piece  by  one  of  our  first  pianists.  Miss  Doane 
will  take  part  again. 

In  New  York  the  UHman  Opera  has  tempted  the 
stormy  sea  again  this  week  On  Monday  Semiramide 
was  given,  to  a  large  audience,  the  papers  say.  Mme. 
D'Angri  was  the  Arsace,  and  Lagrange  the  Queen; 
Gassier  was  Assur, — good,  they  say,  but  not  great, 
the  pitch  being  too  low  for  him  ;  Labocetta  was  the 
tenor.  This  was  followed  by — the  Nozze  di  Figaro  ? 
No,  back  it  gravitates  to  Verdi  again,  and  Riyoletto  is 
the  card,  with  Frezzolini  in  "  her  great  character 
of  Gilda,"  and  Sig.  Bignardi,  a  new  tenor  from 
Paris ;  other  characters  by  Mme.  Strakosch,  Sigs. 
Taffanelli,  Rocco  and  Dubreuil.  The  last 
announcement  about  Frexzolini  is  that  she  too  goes 
to  Havana. ..  .Thalberg  and  Vieuxtebips  gave 
another  concert  at  Niblo's  Thursday  evening.  It  is 
said  we  may  expect  them  here  again  on  Monday 
evening...  The  Musical  Review  says  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society  have  lost  two  thirds  of  their 
subscribers  in  consequence  of  the  hard  limes;  we 
hope  and  cannot  think  it  can  be  quite  so  bad ....  Mile. 
Parodi  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  31st.... The 
Newport  (R.  I.)  Musical  Institute  have  commenced 
rehearsals,  under  their  popular  conductor,  Mr.  E. 
TouRJEE.  They  number  fifty  singers,  with  (our 
correspondent  says)  "  the  real  fire  in  them,"  and  it 
was  a  treat  to  hear  them  sing  the  Gloria  from  Mozart's 
Mass.  They  will  soon  give  a  concert ....  The  French 
Italian  Opera  in  New  Orleans  was  to  open  this  week. 
The  manager,  M.  Boudousquie,  had  arrived  from 
Paris,  accompanied  by  his  new  prima  donna.  Mile. 
Paola  BAG^fETTI.  M.  JuNCA  also  had  arrived  and 
the  remainder  of  the  newly  engaged  artists  were  daily 
expected.  Their  names  are  Messrs.  Julian,  first 
tenor,  grand  opera;  Holtzem,  first  tenor  comic 
opera;  Rauch,  first  baritone;  Vill.a,  first  basso,. 
comic  opera;  Vinkel,  second  basso  and  second 
baritone;  and  Maillet,  second  and  third  basso; 
Mile.  Maria  Leider,  and  Mmes.  Vinkel  and 
Deligne,  choristers;  also,  M.  Ferdinand  Serocx, 
general  stage  manager.  Among  the  novelties  of  the 
season  will  be  the  Don  Sebastian  of  Donizetti,  the 
Paquarita  of  Adam,  and  the  Oberon  (!)  of  Weber. 

Herr  Formes,  the  great  German  basso,  arrived  on 
Thursday  in  the  Canada,  and  will  appear  at  once  at 
the  New  York  Academy ....  The  Albany  Times 
sympathizes  with  Mr.  F.  F.  Mueller,  the  organist,  on 
the  severe  loss  sustained  by  him  at  the  late  fire  in 
that  city.  "Books,  music,  pictures  and  valuable 
manuscripts,  which  it  took  years  to  collect,"  were 
consumed Liszt  proposes,  with  the  aid  of  Herr 


Milder,  Finger,  Bossmann  and  some  others,  to  found 
a  Musical  Conservatorium  in  Weimar. 

One  whose  musical  enthusiasm  goes  back  to  the 
early  "Handel  and  Haydn  "  days  in  Boston,  sends 
us  tlie  following  notice  of  a  well-known  native  com- 
poser : 

"  Mr,  Editor: — In  a  volume  recently  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  I  find  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  the  late  Oliver  Shaw,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  In  describing  this  renowned  musical 
composer,  and  his  cultivated  family,  the  author  in- 
advertently states  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

"  As  an  old  Bostonian,  somewhat  coTiversant  with 
the  musical  world.  I  hasten  to  state,  by  way  of  cor- 
rection, that  the  first  President  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  was  the  lamented  Col.  T.  S.  Webb. 
Tills  was  a  natural  mistake,  as  these  musical  worthies 
selected  together  the  first  music  ever  publicly  per- 
formed by  this  ancient  Society,  and  were,  to  the  end 
of  life,  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 

"  They  both  assisted  also  in  the  formation  of  the 
Psallonian  Society  of  Providence.  R.  I.  Mr.  Shnw 
was  the  first  and  only  President  of  this  famous  So 
cictv,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  also 
contributed  very  much  to  the  success  and  renown  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  He  collected  a 
musical  library  from  abroad.  He  is  believed  to  have 
imported  the  first  copies  of  the  "  Messiah  "  and  "  Re- 
demption." in  score,  from  the  old  house  of  Clement! 
&  Co.,  London.  Manuscript  coi>ies  from  these  vol- 
umes were  used  at  the  Society's  first  Oratorio.  In 
one  of  these  first  Oratorios  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
Mr.  Shaw  sans;  bis  recently  composed  solo.  ''  Nothing 
true  but  Heaven."  The  house  was  thrilled  ;  the  ap- 
plause was  tremendous.  With  a  shake  of  the  head, 
the  modest  musician  exclaimed,  'No  cheerinsr  of 
sacred  music'  But  the  crowd  would  cheer,  and  the 
country  would  applaud.  The  papers  teemed  with 
the  most  flattering  criticisms.  The  composition  was 
so  novel,  and  the  performance  so  exquisite,  copies 
were  urgently  called  for,  and  J.  K.  Parker,  Esq.,  per- 
suaded Mr.  Shaw  to  allow  him  to  publish  it. 

"  The  very  next  season,  the  Boston  public  were 
again  charmed.  The  young  musical  genius  brought 
out  at  one  of  the  oratorios  that  sweetest  of  all  his 
songs,  '  Mary's  tears.'  One  of  the  old  newspapers 
says  of  it :  '  It  is  a  composition  that  has  attained  for 
him  a  mightier  tribute  of  genius  than  was  awarded 
to  him  for  his  exquisite  notes, '  There's  nothing  true 
but  Heaven.' 

"Then  followed  those  sweet  duets,  '  The  bird  let 
loose.'  '  All  thinirs  fair  and  bright,'  &c.  So  that  if 
Mr.  Shaw  was  not  the  first  President  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  he  was  for  several  seasons  one 
of  its  first  attractions.  President  Munroe  attended 
one  of  these  oratorios.  Being  pressed  for  time,  he 
was  requested  to  mark  the  pieces  on  the  programme 
that  he  wished  to  hear  performed.  He  marked  two 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  compositions.  These  were  sung  with 
unbounded  applause.  The  President  and  his  retinue 
soon  after  retired. 

"Thus,  half  a  century  ago.  this  musical  celebrity 
first  appeared  in  the  city  of  Providence.  But  he  is 
gone.  He  has  left  behind  a  rich  legacy,  the  results 
of  a  brilliant  genius,  an  exquisite  taste,  a  pure  and 
laborious  life.  A  large  and  estimable  family  revere 
his  memory.  A  grateful  country  appreciates  his 
worth."  Tudor. 


W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALLST     CTElVOR>, 

Gives  instruction  in   8TNGIN(t  and  on   the  PIANO-FORTE. 
KeJiidcnce  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

SIGNOR  ATJGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing, 

Residence  No.  86    Piiickney  Street, 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wisbes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Ctiuicli.  Apply  at  lliis.sell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washing'OD  St. 

Mn.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  thnt 
hf  will  giTe  Lefsotis  on  the  Pi;ino-Forte. 

Terms  SFBO  per  quart-.-r  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  930  per 
quarter  of  12  lp.a«;on3,  one  a  week. 

Reaidence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  addrefis  at  the  JTopsts. 
<3hir:kering.H',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Ru,-»EeIl  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulara,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


THE  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB 

Intend  giving  a  Serii-s  of  Three  Concerts,  under  thr  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  KKEtSSMANN  Price  of  suhB(Tipfion,  S?l.  Single 
tickets  50  cts.  Lists  of  Subncription  can  be  found  at  the  niuHic 
stores  of  Messrs  Russell  &  Richardson.  E  H.  Wade,  and  Oliver 
DitBon  &  Co. ;  hIso  at  N.  D.  Cotton's  st(*re.  The  first  of  these 
Concerts  to  take  place  Saturday  Evening,  Nov.  2lBt, 

DITSOT^  &  CO.  have  just  published: 

THE    -WESTERN    BELL, 

A  Collection  of  Glees,  Quartettes  and  Choruses,  by  B.  A.  Per- 
kins and  F.  II.  Pease.  A  work  of  superior  merit,  and  one 
which  will  aKtJiin  a  universal  popularity.  Handsomely  bound 
in  cloth.  Price  S9  per  doz.  Single  copies,  by  mail  or  other- 
wise, %\. 

THE    COlVTIlVElVTAIi    HARMONY, 

A  Collection  of  the  most  celebrated  Psalm  Tune*,  Anthems, 
and  Favorite  Pieces,  designed  particularly  for 

"OLD    FOLKS'    CONCERTS," 
And  the  Social  Circle,  containing  numerous  Compositions  from 
Ancient  Collections  of  Psalmody,  nf>t  to  b«  found  in  other 
books.     Price  S7,50  per  doa.  S56  per  hundred.     Single  copies, 
75  cents. 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washineton  St. 

DI7*  Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers  and  Booksellers. 

THE     NEW     C  ARM  IN  A     SACRA, 

MODEL  SINGING  BOOK    FOR    THE    CHURCH,    SCHOOL, 

OR  FOR  HOME  USE. 
Sold  hy  J.  R.  MILLER,    239  Waslklngton  St. 

ATHENiEUM    GALLERY. 

The  Exhibition  at  the  BOSTON  ATIIEN.a:UM  will  continue 
open  throiich  November.  A  number  of  attractive  paintings 
will  soon  he  added  to  the  collection. 

Oct.  19, 1857. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING.— Considering  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  financial  world,  which  tends  to 
discourn cement  and  to  a  lack  of  patronage  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, STGNOH  CORRLLT  proposes  to  form  Singing  Classes  at 
a  price  redureable  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of  music  can  continue  or  re- 
sume their  studies  at  a  price  conforming  to  the  present  want 
of  means. 

1  person  per  quarter, S45  00 

2  "  "  50  00 

3  "  "  60  00 

4  "  "  70  00 

5  «  "  80  00 

8  «  "  90  00 

10        "  "  100  00 

lO*  Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chickering's 
rooms.  Masonic  Temple,  where  Sig.  Corelli  himself  will  be 
found  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  9  till  1  o'clock — or  at 
the  principal  music  stores. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEEIIBACH  beg-i  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxhury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him.  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantanes  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  RichardBon  ;  or  at  this  ofiice. 

October,  1857. 

LUCIA, PIANO  SOLO. 

OLIVER  DITSON  «&  CO.  have  just,  published— The 
Opera  of  LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR,  Piano  Solo,  being 
the  Ninth  volume  of  "  Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 
In  Press.  LUOREZIA  BORGIA,  Piano  Solo,  of  the  same  Beriea. 

C1ARL  ZERRAHN,  having  returned  from  Europe,  is 
'  now  ready  to  commence  his  course  of  instruction  in  music. 
Ple.HSt;  addre.-ss  at  Ohickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB  intend  on  their 
arrival  from  Europe  giving  thair  usual  spries  of  Concerts. 
All  business  matters  for  the  servics  of  the  Clnb  for  public  or 
private  conr-err.H.  can  be  arranged  by  addressing 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary,  181  Harrison  Avenue. 

OTTO     DKESEL 

May  be  addresped  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs   Chickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  .?50  per  quarter  of  24  lessoDB,  two 
a  week  ;  5P30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  lor  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
ami  Mi.-^ses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST    HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Jlessrs.  Russell  &  nichardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 
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FfRST  PmmUM  PIMO-FOBTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


PROM    THE 

^sssstlnsttts  CIjaritaHc  ^XMljaitif  Sssof  iation 

FOB   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLB  MEIiAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FKOM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

POK   THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


PROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  hy  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

3VCj9uSC3I<irXC3     TCrESliiSI^^^XjrSS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 
-^ocA.LiST  cso:E>ii.A.nsro). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 
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Dublin,  Oct.  15.  —  One  of  my  objects  in 
coming  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  was  to  be  present 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Moore  Testimonial — 
a  bronze  statue,  that  has  been  recently  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  "  Irish  Melodies;" 
and  yesterday  I  witnessed  the  ceremony.  It  took 
place  in  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  Dublin, 
where  the  statue,  a  bronze  figure  nine  feet  in 
height,  stands  upon  a  pedestal  eighteen  feet  in 
height.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  present,  the 
entire  municipal  authorities  were  on  hand  in  pre- 
posterous fancy  dresses,  or  "  official  robes,"  as 
they  call  the  red,  yellow,  and  gilt  garments,  and 
there  were  Irishmen  without  number,  of  all  classes. 
A  band  played  several  of  the  old  Irish  airs,  com- 
mencing with  one  that  brought  up  at  once  a  sad 
remembrance  of  Moore.  It  was  the  sweet  strains 
of— 

"  The  harp,  that  once  through  Tara'.s  halls 
Its  soul  of  music  shed, 
Now  lies  as  mute  on  Tata's  walls 
As  though  that  soul  were  fled." 

Then  followed  appropriate  addresses,  of  which 
very  few  of  those  present  heard  a  word ;  at 
a  given  signal,  the  veil  was  dropped  from  the 
statue,  and  there  stood  Moore,  a  pen  in  one  hand, 
a  scroll  in  the  other,  and  in  the  act  of  listening 
to  some  strain  of  an  old  Irish  air.  He  is  dressed 
in  modern  costume,  with  a  cloak  thrown  over  his 
shoulders. 

As  a  work  of  art,  this  statue  is  not  admired, 
and  it  certainly  does  not  appear  worthy  of  the 
really  great  poet  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  But 
yet  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  for  my  part,  I 
am  very  glad  that  I  was  enabled  to  be  present  at 


the  inauguration.  It  will  be  something  to  remem- 
ber with  delight  for  years  to  come,  and  it  is  some- 
thing which  every  musician  will  feel  interested 
in.  Than  Moore,  there  never  lived  a  poet  that 
was  more  charged  with  musical  sentiment — his 
poems  and  their  music  are  inseparable,  for  how- 
ever excellent  "  Lalla  Rookh"  and  his  larger  works 
may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  by  his  h'vic  ballads  that 
he  will  be  chiefly  remembered.  How  many 
hearts  have  been  delighted  by  these  exquisite 
productions,  it  is  impossible  to  compute,  and  the 
beautiful  airs  of  Ireland  owe  their  wide  spread 
popularity  to  his  words.  I  should  feel  tempted  to 
speak  of  this  a  little  further,  had  not  a  few 
paragraphs  in  one  of  the  local  papers  met  my  eye 
and  induced  me  to  let  you  know  the  opinions  of 
a  real  Irishman  in  regard  to  Moore  and  his  music. 
The  writer  says :  — 

We  cling  with  grateful  recollection  to  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  greatest  lyric  poet  the  world 
ever  produced.  He  might  be  rivalled  or  surpassed 
in  other  departments  of  literature,  but  in  lyric 
poetry  Moore  stands  immeasurably  above  all  who 
preceded  him.  As  Irishmen  we  owe  him  much. 
Few  have  done  so  much  for  our  country.  His 
fame  is  interwoven  with  the  national  sorrows,  and 
in  the  Melodies  he  has  wedded  to  his  o%vn  immortal 
verse  the  most  perfect  music  that  ever  gave 
expression  to  human  woe.  Critics  may  prefer  the 
Doric  naturalness  of  Burns,  or  the  joyous  sim- 
plicity of  Beranger,  but  the  world  has  long  ago 
disregarded  the  reasoning  of  critics  and  revelled 
in  these  delightful  poems  which  charm  the  ear 
while  they  touch  the  heart.  'I'he  song  of  sorrow 
caused  a  pure  and  chastening  influence  wherever 
it  was  heard,  and  the  thoughtless  fly  in  the  gilded 
saloons  of  fashion  was  wrapt  in  as  fervent  adora- 
tion as  the  Irish  Exile  singing  the  '•  songs  of  his 
dear  native  plains"  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
or  Missouri.  In  a  peculiar  and  emphatic  sense 
Moore  is  the  poet  of  music — in  truth,  his  poetry 
is  ideal  music.  In  this  character  no  poet  of  any 
age  approaches  him  and  few  even  resemble  him. 
Every  one  with  the  slightest  susceptibility  for 
music  must  be  aware  of  the  readiness  with  which 
some  emotions  of  the  mind  are  excited  by  it — that 
there  are  some  sentiments  which  seem  to  respond 
inmiediately  to  particular  tones,  independently  of 
all  prescribed  or  recognized  associations  of  thought. 
Moore's  peculiar  skill  lay  in  giving  voice  to  this 
inarticulate  language.  Take  any  of  the  old  Irish 
airs.  He  found  them  associated  with  unmeaning 
or  worthless  words.  He  detected,  by  inspiration, 
the  language  of  the  air  under  the  disguise,  and  so 
expressed  it  in  verse  that  the  words  alone  now 
convey  precisely  that  class  of  emotions  which  are 
suggested  by  the  music.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest 
faculties.  Burns  had  a  little,  of  it,  not  much — 
Beranger  a  little  more,  but  in  Moore  it  is  pre- 
eminent. He  stands  above  all  rivalry  in  bestowino- 
on  an  expressive  air  the  gift  of  articulation. 
Another  characteristic  of  his  poetry  is  the  deep 
charm  of  pathos  which  pervades  it.  When  the 
heart  is  predisposed  by  recent  sorrow,  or  when  it 
dwells  on  the  remembrance  of  its  past  emotions 
■ — when  it  is  attuned  to  love,  or  romance,  or  gaiety 
— or  to  the  soft  and  dreaming  sadness  which  past 


illusions  leave  behind  them,  then  the  enchantment 
of  his  poetry  is  peculiarly  felt.  It  penetrates  and 
searches  the  very  heart.  We  fondly  dwell  on  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  our  national  Poet,  though 
critics  have  long  ago  exhausted  all  that  could  be 
said  on  so  fascinating  a  subject.  Moore  lives  and 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  Irish  Melodies.  Indeed, 
he  had  a  presentiment  that  Time  would  deal 
harshly  with  all  the  gorgeous  orientalism,  the 
gracefulness,  and  brilliancy  of  description  of  his 
more  ambitious  poems,  but  would  spare  those 
magical  numbers  which  will  pass  from  the  mem- 
ories of  Irishmen  only  mth  the  extinction  of  the 
Irish  race  and  name. 

In  the  evening  a  concert  was  announced,  the 
first  part  consisting'  exclusively  of  Moore's  melo- 
dies, and  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  a  new 
cantata  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Glover,  a  young 
musician  of  Dublin,  —  the  "Fire  worshippers," 
the  words  from  Moore's  well-known  poem,  was 
performed.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  hear  of  the 
intended  performance,  until  half  an  hour  after  it 
had  taken  place,  and  thus  probably  lost  a  musical 
treat.  The  journal  from  which  I  have  previously 
quoted,  gives  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  composi- 
tion. 

"  It  was"  says  the  critic,  "  a  tribute  of  native 
musical  genius  to  the  greatest  Ij'ric  poet  who  has 
wedded  so  sweetly  the  melodies  of  his  country 
with  immortal  verse.     As  a  musical  composition 
the   cantata   possesses   great   merit   in   point   of 
originality  and  dramatic  effects,  and  some  of  its 
passages  are  marked  by  vigor  and  expressiveness, 
whilst  others  are  exquisitely  figurative,  tender, 
and  melodious.     Some  of  its  strains  partake  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  manner  of  the  modern  style  of 
German  composition,  but  in  many  of  the  rich  and 
melodious  passages  with   which   it   abounds   we 
could  trace  some   of  the  gifted  young  author's 
Italian  impressions  which  he  no  doubt  received 
during  his  long  sojourn  in  the  south  of  .Europe. 
The  concerted  passages   harmonize  beautifully, 
and  evidence  in   an  unmistakable  manner  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Glover's  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
to  which  we  believe  he  is  destined  to  be  a  great 
ornament.     It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
cantata  is  a  wonderful  musical  production  for  one 
so    young,    and    gives    high   promise    of  future 
triumphs  for  him  in  musical  art  composition.     The 
performance  opened  with  the  contralto  recitative, 
"  'Tis  moonlight  over  Oman's  sea,"  which  was 
rendered  with  considerable  ability.     The  quartet, 
"  Sleep   on,"    with   its   accompaniment,   elicited 
general   approbation.      The   .soprano  airs,  "  Oh, 
what  a  pure  and  sacred  thing,"  and  "  Yes,  yes, 
she  cried,"  are  certainly  amongst  the  most  beauti- 
ful bits  of  melody  we  have  heard  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  were  done  every  justice  to  by  the  young 
lady  who  sang  them.     A  tenor  solo,  "  How  sweetly 
does  the  moonbeam  smile,"  and  the  succeeding 
chorus,  "  Fond  girl,  nor  fiend  or  angel  he,"  were 
loudly  and  deservedly  applauded.     The  conclud- 
ing tenor  solo  and  chorus,  "  My  signal  lights,  I 
must  away,"  were  very  fine,  and  were  effectively 
given.      The   cantata,   while    in    some   parts   it 
possesses   minor  faults,   on   the    whole   may   be 
regarded  as  a  highly  successful  effort  of  musical 
genius." 
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The  same  afternoon  I  attended  an  organ  exhi- 
bition at  the  Dublin  Music;  Hall,  a  comfortable 
but  small  concert-room.  The  admission  to  the 
body  of  the  house  was  twopence,  and  the  per- 
formance, consisting  chiefly  of  fantasias  on  Irish 
melodies,  was  rather  mediocre.  The  organ  is  not 
a  new  one,  having  been  recently  removed  from 
Christ  Church,  one  of  the  old  Dublin  Cathedrals, 
and  stands  at  the  rear  of  the  orchestra  platform. 
It  is  a  tolerable  instrument,  with  three  banks  of 
keys,  the  great  organ  containing  two  open  diapa- 
sons, stopped  diapason,  double  diapason,  princi- 
pal, twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesquialtera,  doublette  and 
trumpet — the  choir  containing  open  and  stopped 
diapasons,  duleiana  and  flute ;  and  the  swell, 
open,  stopped  and  double  diapasons,  duleiana, 
principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesquialtra,  doublette, 
trumpet  and  hautboy.  There  are  also  two  oc- 
taves of  pedals.  To  celebrate  the  erection  of 
this  organ  in  the  concert-room,  Handel's  "  Mes- 
siah "  was  performed  here  a  few  nights  ago,  en- 
tirely by  resident  talent. 

In  the  evening  1  went  to  the  opera  house  to  hear 
PiccoLOMiNi  in  her  great  role — La  Traviafa. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  "gods" 
were  rampant  as  nsual.  They  sang  "  Wait  for 
the  Wagon,"  and  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  and 
"  Nelly  Bly  "  in  full  chorus.  They  renewed  the 
never-failing  combat  with  the  men  with  white 
hats,  and  were  vociferous  in  their  denunciations 
of  those  who  presumed  to  inspect  their  move- 
ments with  the  lorgnette  ;  and,  indeed,  they  did 
not  cease  their  noise  until  the  curtain  rose,  thus 
quite  drowning  the  delicate  movement  for  violins 
with  which  Verdi  prefaces  this  opera. 

The  appearance  of  Piccolomini  was  the  signal 
for  a  tremendous  ovation,  which  was  renewed 
when  the  popular  tenor,  Giuglixi,  joined  the  fes- 
tive company  on  the  boards.  He  is  an  ungainly, 
awkward-looking  man,  yet  appears  to  be  an  old 
stager,  and  manages  his  voice  with  exquisite  skill. 
In  the  beautiful  air,  De  miei  collenti,  he  was  en- 
cored ;  and  certainly  he  made  a  more  effective 
piece  of  it  than  I  had  supposed  possible.  He 
acts  with  care  ;  but  that  is  all.  He  seems  to  have 
little  real  histrionic  genius;  and  his  voice  not 
being  powerful  or  astonishingly  sweet,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  how  he  can  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  Mario.  But  he  is  one  of  those 
singers,  who,  while  they  perform  no  startling  vo- 
cal feats,  yet  improve  upon  acquaintance,  and  as 
he  never  sings  a  false  note,  or  allows  his  attention 
to  be  diverted  from  his  role,  wherever  he  sings  he 
wins  a  substantial  popularity.  Signor  Belletti, 
as  the  Germont /le're,  sang  ivith  the  finished  taste 
of  a  true  artist.  His  style  is  something  like  that 
of  Giuglini— careful,  excellent,  and  gratifying  to 
the  ear,  without  arousing  any  sudden  outbursts  of 
enthusiasm. 

And  now,  having  reserved  Piccolomini  to  the 
last,  I  will  dismiss  her  in  a  few  words.  AVe  have 
all  heard  of  her  wonderful  rendition  of  the  role 
of  Violetta — how  ladies  faint,  and  men  are  af- 
fected to  tears  thereby — how  brilliant  and  lively 
she  is  in  the  banquet  scenes,  how  pale  and  ghast- 
ly in  the  dying  passages.  Perhaps  I  had  ex- 
pected too  much,  or,  more  probably,  my  ideas  of 
the  role  had  been  too  completely  realized  by 
Gazzaniga's  rendering  of  it,  but  certain  it  is,  that, 
acknowledging  all  the  graces  of  Piccolomini,  I 
have  failed  to  discover  in  her  Violetta  that  excel- 
lence which  created  such  a  sensation  in  London 
and  Paris.     To  be  sure  it  is  a  very  fine  perform- 


ance, and  vocally  superior  to  that  of  Gazzaniga  ; 
but  as  an  actress  the  latter  surpasses  her  more 
famed  professional  sister.  Piccolomini  made  no 
point  in  her  entire  performance  to  equal  the  Gran 
Dio  !  morir  si  fflovane,  with  which  Gazzaniga  so 
completely  electrifies  her  audience ;  and  1  am 
certain  that  if  the  latter  were  to  appear  in  this 
role  in  Dublin,  she  would  create  a  sensation  to 
which  the  Piccolomini  excitement  would  be  as 
the  twittering  of  a  swallow  to  the  full  song  of  a 
nightingale. 

I  spoke  in  my  last  about  the  jiretensions  of  the 
Philadelphians  to  musical  superiority,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  have  some  right  to  feel 
proud.  Here  in  Dublin  I  have  heard,  in  a  cele- 
brated opera  house,  the  troupe  to  which  the  most 
diminrjvd  circles  of  London,  the  greatest  city  in 
the  universe,  have  listened  night  after  night 
with  rapture,  and  whose  successes  have  been  re- 
echoed till  the  names  of  Piccolomini  and  Giuglini 
are  as  familiar  to  the  ears  of  lovers  of  music  in 
America  as  those  of  anj'  of  our  own  singers  ;  yet 
I  look  back  to  the  magnificent  style  in  which 
Trainata  was  brought  out  at  the  opening  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  ISIusic,  and  cannot  help 
acknowledging,  that,  both  musically  and  intrinsi- 
cally, its  rendition  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
the  great  London  troupe,  while,  as  to  the  scenic 
decorations,  the  appearance  of  the  house,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  audience,  the  Philadelphians  are 
infinitely  in  the  advance. 

By  the  way,  we  had  a  "  scene  "  between  the 
acts  which  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  refer  to. 
The  "  gods  "  were  enjoying  themselves  as  usual, 
when  they  were  stilled  by  the  sound  of  a  clear, 
musical  voice,  that  soared  far  above  their  Babel 
of  confusion,  and  in  a  few  moments  every  other 
sound  was  still.  A  j'oung  man  was  standing  in 
the  first  row  of  the  upper  gallery,  and  holding 
up  what  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  music,  was 
singing  a  familiar  air  which  was  quickly  recog- 
nized as  the  Di  pescatore  of  Donizetti's  Lucrezia. 
His  voice  was  pleasant,  and  he  sang  the  Italian 
words  intelligibly.  All  the  house  was  still ;  and 
it  was  a  curious  sight  to  behold  the  upturned 
faces  below,  for  every  one,  both  in  the  orchestra 
and  auditorium,  were  intently  listening  to  and 
gazing  at  the  musical  "  god,"  the  shirt-sleeved 
Apollo  in  the  gallery.  When  he  ceased,  his  ef- 
forts were  applauded  vehemently,  and  honored 
with  a  peremptory  encore,  and  again,  in  response 
to  the  vociferous  request  of  the  audience  to  con- 
tinue, he  next  attempted  the  Libiamo  from  Tra- 
viafa. This  appeared  to  be  too  much  for  the 
patience  of  Arditi ;  whether  he  feared  that  the 
new  singer  would  outrival  his  friend  Giuglini,  or 
whether  he  was  merely  tired  of  waiting,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  gave  a  signal  to  his 
musicians,  they  went  to  work  tuning  their  violins 
with  excruciating  fidelity,  and  the  tenor  in  the 
gallery  was  quickly  drowned  by  the  scraping  of 
the  catgut  in  the  orchesti-a.  Who  the  ambitious 
youth  was,  no  one  seemed  to  know ;  but  he  really 
possessed  an  admirable  voice,  and  sang  with  con- 
siderable feeling.  •  Perhaps  in  years  to  come  some 
future  Rubini  or  Mario  will  refer  with  pleasure 
to  his  first  debut  one  evening  in  October,  in  the 
Year  of  Grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  Dublin 
Opera  House.         Yours,  &c.,         Trovatoe. 

New  York,  Nov.  11. — After  the  manner  of 
all  artists,  whether  soi-disant  or  real,  Thalberg 


and  ViEUXTEMPS  have  been  giving  "  po.sitively 
last  concerts"  without  number.  But  as  every- 
thing mundane  must  have  an  end,  the  end  seems 
to  have  come  even  to  these  "  last  things."  These 
concerts  were,  of  course,  all  built  upon  the  same 
frame  with  the  previous  ones,  the  only  diflference 
being  in  some  of  the  minor  decorations,  i.  e.  the 
singers. and  secondary  players.  They  reminded 
one  of  a  set  of  old-fashioned  variations  by  Herz  or 
Hiinten,  with  Thall^erg  and  Vieuxtemps  for  the 
theme.  And  as  these  compositions,  empt)',  cold 
and  brilliant  though  they  were,  could  afford  a 
certain  sort  of  enjoyment  when  executed  with 
perfection,  so  these  concerts,  too,  please  fi-om  the 
excellence  of  performance  which  they  afford.  In 
point  of  true  muaic,  alas,  the  one  are  generally  as 
deficient  as  the  other.  The  few  choice  bits  with 
which  we  are  refreshed,  pnly  serve  to  show  still 
more  plainly  the  inferiority,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  accompaniments. 

Frezzolini,  D'Angri,  Cairoli,  Gassier, 
Rocco,  Labocetta,  and  a  violoncellist  rejoicing 
in  the  euphonious  appellation  of  Feri  Kletzer, 
were  the  satellites  which  clustered  around  the 
two  planets  upon  their  several  last  appearances. 
D'Angri  and  Rocco,  jolly  and  brimming  over 
with  fun,  gave  us  an  exquisitely  comic  duet  fi-om 
the  llaliaiia  in  Algeri.  The  former  won  show- 
ers of  applause  (which  made  my  heart  heavy 
at  the  public  taste)  by  her  rrr — rrr — rrr — rata- 
plan, but  also  well  deserved  praise  for  her  won- 
derful execution  in  Nacqui  aU'nffanno.  Frezzo- 
lini  I  heard  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  these 
entertainments,  and  was  not  very  highly  edified 
by  her  weak  voice  and  not  particularly  brilliant 
vocalization.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  she  does  not 
equal  the  innocent,  good-natured  little  Cairoli. 
I  fancy  her  forte  lies  in  her  acting.  Gassier's 
voice  and  singing  I  like  better — Labocetta's  '  af- 
fectation and  grimaces  less  than  ever.  Thalberg 
gave  us,  among  other  things,  the  funeral  march 
of  Chopin  (.sjic/i  a  crescendo  !)  and  Mendelssohn's 
"  Spring  Song  " — both  exquisitely.  In  two  duets 
from  the  liuyuenoU  and  Don  Giovanni,  both  he 
and  Vieuxtemps  surpassed  themselves  \  the  Balli, 
baiti  and  several  other  airs  sounded  deliciously 
fi'om  the  violin  of  the  latter.  The  two  also  played 
accompaniments  to  the  trio  from  I  Lombardi  in 
a  masterly  manner.  The  second  time  I  heard 
Vieuxtemps  I  was  a  little  disappointed,  and  thought 
I  had  been  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  on  my 
first  hearing ;  but  last  Thursday  my  first  impres- 
sion was  completely  renewed.  His  rendering  of 
the  Lucia  fantasia  is  perfection.  Could  we  but 
hear  him  in  some  classic  work,  or  in  one  of  his 
own  great  concertos,  or  even  in  a  quartet,  in 
which,  as  one  of  our  first  musicians  tells  me,  he 
is  really  grand ! 

The  Sunday  concerts  at  the  Academy,  vrith  all 
the  opera  forces,  vocal  and  instrumental,  Thal- 
berg, and  Vieuxtemps,  and  others  to  sing  and 
play  oratorios,  symphonies,  &c.,  are  said  to  be 
well  attended  and  attractive.  I  can  only  regret 
that  they  are  not  on  another  day.  To-night  a 
new  music  hall,  Mozart  Hall,  is  to  be  opened  by 
a  concert  of  Italian  music,  given  by  Mme.  La- 
grange for  the  benefit  of  Mile.  Henriette 
Simon,  to  enable  her  to  study  in  Europe. 


Obituary  Notice  of  Thomas  Crawford. 

[From  the  Bo.«!ton  Courier.] 
It  is  now  a  little  more  than  eighteen  years  since 
we  first  heard  the  name  of  Thomas   Crawford. 
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Mr.  Sumner,  in  a^  letter  dated  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome.  July  26,  1839,  spoke  of  him  in 
lanijuage  which  we  \'entiire  to  (|uote,  and  which 
will  now  be  read  Avith  melancholy  interest  on 
account  of  its  prophetic  spirit.  "  In  my  last  letter 
dated  from  Rome  I  mentioned  that  there  was  an 
American  sculptor  thei'e,  who  needed  and  de- 
ser\ed  more  patronage  than  he  has.  I  wish  now 
to  call  your  particular  attention  to  his  case,  and 
through  you  to  interest  for  him  such  of  my  friends 
as  you  may  choose  to  mention  it  to.  tie  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Crawtbrd  of  New  York ;  he  commenced 
life  humbly ;  learned  something  of  sculpture  in 
the  study  of  Frazee,  where,  among  other  things, 
he  worked  upon  the  heads  of  Judge  Prescott  and 
Judge  Story;  here  he  saved  some  little  money 
and  gained  a  love  for  his  art ;  and  on  this  capital 
(of  which  his  devotion  to  his  profession  was  the 
larger  part)  he  came  abroad  to  study  here  the 
great  remains  of  ancient  sculpture.  Here  he  has 
studied  diligently,  and  formed  a  pure,  classical, 
and  decided  taste,  loving  and  feeling  the  anti(iue 
and  Thorwaldsen.  The  latter,  t  have  occasion  to 
know,  has  shown  him  much  kind  consideration, 
which  of  itself  is  no  mean  praise  among  the 
thousand  j'oung  artists  of  Rome,  and  from  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  modern  times.  The  three 
principal  English  sculptors  here,  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  their  own  country,  though  they 
may  not  have  reached  you,  speak  of  Crawford  as 
a  remarkable  artist.  And  I  will  add,  that  I  think 
he  gives  promise  of  doing  more  than  they  have 
done.  I  have  seen  his  bas-reliefs,  the  heads  he 
has  done,  and  some  of  his  most  important  studies. 
They  all  show  the  right  direction :  they  are  simple, 
chaste,  firm,  and  e.xpressive."  Then  follows  a 
description  and  high  praise  of  the  Orpheus  which 
he  was  then  engaged  in  modelling. 

Crawford,  at  the  date  of  the  letter  from  which 
the  above  extract  is  taken,  was  twenty-sl.x  years 
old,  having  been  born  in  New  York  in  1813,  and 
he  had  been  for  four  years  a  resident  of  Rome. 
His  life  had  been  up  to  that  time,  and  was  indeed 
for  some  years  afterwards,  one  of  uncomplaining 
privation,  patient  toil,  and  gallant  endurance. 
He  had  but  few  acquaintances  beyond  the  circle 
of  art:  his  manners  were  reserved  and  uncourtly : 
his  commissions  were  few  and  small,  and  there 
were  doubtless  many  moments  when  the  burden 
of  e.xpectation  rested  heavily  upon  him,  and  his 
ardent  spirit,  conscious  of  unoccupied  power, 
chafed  under  the  discipline  of  inaction.  But  his 
was  one  of  those  vigorous  natures  that  are  never 
paralyzed  or  weakened  by  the  want  of  present 
success  or  immediate  recognition.  Come  what 
might,  he  could  not  and  would  not  be  idle.  His 
hands  must  find  something  to  do;  and  he  would 
do  it  with  all  his  might.  Many  years  afterwards, 
when  we  were  standing  with  him  before  the  statue 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  Vatican,  he  remarked  in  a 
quiet  way  that  he  had  once  made  a  marble  copy 
of  this  work,  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars, 
if  we  remember  right :  at  any  rate,  it  was  an 
incredibly  small  sum,  such  as  could  hardly  have 
secured  to  him,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
the  wages  of  a  day  laborer.  With  a  man  of  such 
genius,  and  such  resolution,  success  was  simply  a 
question  of  time. 

When  Mr.  Sumner  returned  home  in  1840,  he 
procured  by  subscription  among  his  friends  the 
means  of  sending  to  Crawford  an  order  for  a 
marble  copy  of  the  statue  of  Orpheus  for  the 
Boston  Athenoeum.  This  work  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  ne.xt  year,  and  the  admiration  it, 
awakened  fully  justified  Mr.  Sumner's  report  of 
its  merits,  and  at  once  gave  the  sculptor  a  high 
and  sure  place  in  art.  The  reception  of  the  statue 
in  Boston  was  an  era  in  his  life,  such  as  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  career  of  the  artist ; 
marking  the  moment  in  which  the  star  of  his 
genius  begins  to  rise  above  the  horizon,  and  to 
attract  the  general  eye.  Commissions  now  be^an 
to  come  to  him  in  moderate  measure.  The  Cupid, 
owned  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips,  the  group  of 
Mercury  and  Pandora,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Parker,  and  the  head  of  Medora,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  J.  Dixwell  and  Prof  Parsons  have  copies, 
belong  to  this  period  of  his  life. 

In  1844  he  came  to  this  country,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  was  married  to  Miss 


Louisa  Ward,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Ward,  of  New  York,  a  union  wliich  secured  to 
him  the  most  entire  and  ex(piislte  hajipiness,  and 
acted  in  the  most  favorable  manner  alike  upon 
the  development  of  his  genius  and  the  i-ipening 
of  his  character.  To  a  reserved  and  concentrated 
nature  like  his,  which  found  little  satisfaction  in 
the  light  pleasures  of  society,  and  still  less  in  the 
riot  and  excess  of  that  wild  life  in  which  so  many 
artists  waste  their  time  and  impair  their  ])Owers,  the 
soothina;  and  tranquilizing  influences  of  domestic 
life  were  of  great  importance ;  and  they  were 
given  to  him  in  as  large  measure  as  the  lot  of 
humanity  will  permit  it.  From  this  time  forward 
his  whole  being  turned  upon  two  poles ;  his  art 
and  his  home.  He  worked  with  impassioned 
diligence  in  his  studio,  and  the  refreshment  which 
exhausted  nature  demanded  was  drawn  from  the 
purest  and  sweetest  sources  that  earth  can  fur- 
nish. 

From  the  date  of  his  marriage  his  life  flowed 
on  in  an  unbroken  current  of  occupation  and 
peace :  his  genius  every  day  drawing  the  materials 
of  growth  fi-om  the  calm  air  of  happiness.  His 
devotion  to  his  art,  which  had  carried  him  so 
heroically  through  his  long  years  of  waiting  and 
struggle,  kept  the  firm  temper  of  his  spirit  from 
yielding,  in  the  least  degree,  to  the  blandishments 
of  comparative  ease.  Success,  recognition,  the 
assunnce  of  work,  acted  upon  Crawford's  nature 
like  dew  and  sunshine  upon  the  flower.  With 
him  to  be  occupied  was  happiness :  to  be  idle  was 
torture.  We  never  knew  a  man  to  whom  might 
be  more  truly  applied  that  fine  illustration  of 
Luther's,,  which  compares  the  human  heart  to  a 
millstone  which,  when  wheat  is  put  under  it,  grinds 
the  wheat,  but  when  there  is  no  wheat  there  grinds 
and  tears  itself  He  was  never  happier,  never  in 
higher  spirits,  than  when  he  had  as  much  to  do  as 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  most  resolute 
and  uninterrupted  industry.  What  to  most  men 
would  have  been  a  burden  was  to  him  only  a  spur. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  of  1847-48,  and  a  portion  of  the 
spring  of  1848,  in  Rome  ;  and  not  a  day  passed 
without  seeing  more  or  less  of  Crawford.  He  was 
then  living  in  the  Corso,  in  a  suite  of  rooms  not 
long  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  second  floor  of 
the  Villa  Negroni.  His  studio  was  in  the  Piazza 
Barberini.  Two  young  childi-en  were  already 
blooming  around  his  hearth.  How  busily,  how 
happil}',  his  days  went  by  !  In  the  winter  season 
there  are  always  many  Americans  resident  in 
Rome  ;  and  all  who  had  any  claims  were  received 
at  his  house  with  that  cordial  and  sincere  hospi- 
talit)'  which  brought  back  to  the  wanderer's  heart 
the  sweet  sensations  of  home.  How  distinctly  do 
these  pictures  of  the  past  rise  up  before  the  mind's 
eye  !  the  pleasant  room,  lighted  up  with  the  genial 
wood  fire ;  the  warm  grasp  of  the  outstretched 
hand  ;  the  beaming  smile,  that  was  a  heart-smile 
as  well  as  a  lip-smile  ;  the  sweet,  stammering  Ital- 
ian of  the  little  girl,  not  forgetting  the  friendly 
wag  of  Carlo's  tail — a  good  dog — but  who  would 
hunt  the  sheep  on  the  Campagna,  and  always 
came  back  from  our  walks  with  one  end  of  his 
master's  handkerchief  tied  to  his  collar,  and  a 
very  penitent  expression  in  his  pendulous  ears. 

Crawford  was  a't  that  period  busily  engaged  in 
his  profession,  but  not  so  absorbed  by  it  that  he 
could  not  give  to  us  many  precious  and  profitable 
hours  of  companionship.  With  him  we  rambled 
in  long  walks  over  the  Campagna,  visited  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  and  ex- 
plored all  the  highways  and  bye-ways  of  Rome ; 
listening  to  his  instructive  conversation  on  Art, 
and  to  those  fresh  and  interesting  revelations  of 
Italian  life  and  manners  which  his  long  residence 
in  the  land  and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  its 
people  so  well  qualified  him  to  make.  Occa,sion- 
ally,  too,  though  rarely,  he  would  let  drop  an  in- 
cidental reminiscence  or  two  of  his  own  early 
struggles  and  privations,  but  in  the  most  simple 
and  natural  waj',  as  one  not  disposed  To  magnify 
or  parade  his  claims  to  sympathy  on  that  behalf. 
Should  we  ever  visit  Rome  again,  there  would 
hang  over  its  temples  and  fragments  a  more 
pensive  shade  than  that  cast  by  those  solemn 
teachings  of  Time  which  address  all  experiences 
alike  : — 


"  But,  O,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hnnd 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still !  " 

We  live  by  memory  and  hope :  in  the  sharp 
sense  of  present  bereavement,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  a  light  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
path  of  life,  let  us  not  forget  what  we  have  had. 
Those  A'anished  hours  are  forever  locked  in  the 
heart,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  it  till  it  has 
ceased  to  beat.  If  "  a  thing  of  beauty  be  a  joy 
forever,"  still  more  so  is  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
cious moments  passed  in  full  communion  and  deep 
sympathy  with  a  noble  and  afl'ectionatc  nature, 
by  whose  influence  our  own  was  quickened,  ele- 
vated and  insjiired. 

In  1849,  Crawford  visited  America  with  his 
family,  and  remained  here  some  months.  While 
he  was  here,  the  State  of  Virginia  invited  com- 
petition from  artists  for  a  monument  in  honor  of 
Wa.shington.  and  he  was  induced  to  enter  the 
lists.  The  design  which  he  presented  was  at 
once  preferi-ed  to  all  others,  and  we  believe  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice  among  tho.se  vqion  whom 
the  duty  of  selection  was  devolved.  He  felt, 
and,  mth  the  frank  simplicity  of  his  nature,  ex- 
pressed, great  pleasure  in  this  success.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  life,  and 
gave  him  entire  assurance  that  all  his  future  was 
sure,  both  in  comprehension  and  occupation.  His 
genius  had  hitherto  moved  exclusively  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  beautiful :  there,  indeed,  it  was  at 
home,  and  no  artist's  imagination  was  ever  more 
fruitful  than  his  in  shapes  of  loveliness  and  grace  ; 
but  in  the  core  of  his  heart  there  was  a  deep 
longing  for  the  opportunity  of  soaring  into  the 
higher  s]ihere  of  the  grand,  the  heroic,  the  sub- 
lime. He  had  an  instinctive  conviction — and  it 
was  a  true  one — that  his  best  strength  lay  here. 
The  execution  of  the  monument  to  Washington 
called  forth  and  tasked  all  his  faculties;  and  he 
addressed  himself  to  his  work  with  no  misgiving 
or  self-distrust,  but  with  the  serene  composure  of 
a  mature  and  disciplined  mind,  perfectly  con- 
scious of  its  powers,  and  calmly  welcoming  the 
occasion  that  taxed  them  to  the  utmost.  Several 
private  commissions,  of  a  most  gratifying  kind, 
were  given  to  him  ;  the  statue  of  James  Otis,  for 
the  Mount  Auburn  Chapel,  was  entrusted  to  him  ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  a  new  and  proud  profes- 
sional triumph  was  won  by  him  when  he  was  se- 
lected to  execute  so  many  of  the  works  in  sculp- 
ture designed  forthe  embellishment  of  the  Capitol. 

From  his  return  to  Rome,  in  1849,  till  his  last 
fatal  illness,  his  life  was  one  of  intense  and  in- 
credible labor ;  and  the  amount  of  work  he  ac- 
complished was  pi'oportionably  great.  His  toil 
was  commonly  protracted  far  into  the  night,  and 
sometimes  extended  into  the  morning  hours.  In 
the  space  of  eighteen  months,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  he  designed  and  modelled  upwards  of 
twenty  statues, — some  of  them  of  heroic  size, — 
an  achievement  to  which  the  annals  of  art  hardly 
afford  a  parallel.  AVithout  doubt,  he  worked  too 
hard,  and  overtasked  his  powers,  though  we  be- 
lieve the  disease  of  which  he  died  had  no  con- 
nection with  this  fact.  The  Washington  Monu- 
ment, his  labors  for  the  Capitol,  the  noble  statue 
of  Beethoven,  the  group  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood,  the  Hebe  and  Ganymede,  were  executed 
during  this  period.  A  long  life  of  the  highest 
achievement,  crowned  with  the  most  enduring 
ti'iumphs,  seemed  to  be  before  him  ;  for  he  was  of 
a  vigorous  frame,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  those  fevers  incident  to  Rome,  his  residence 
in  that  city  had  been  marked  by  uninterrupted 
health.  But  it  was  not  so  ordained  ;  and  the 
summons  went  forth  to  withdraw  from  earth  the 
light  of  his  genius  just  as  it  had  reached  its  full 
meridian  height. 

He  came  to  America  in  185G,  and  returned  to 
Italy  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  leaving  his 
family  behind  him.  Knowing  how  severe  and 
protracted  his  toils  had  been,  we  were  struck 
with  the  unworn  vigor  and  energy  which  animat- 
ed his  countenance  and  beamed  from  his  move- 
ments. There  had  always  been  the  stamp  of 
power  upon  his  presence,  but  it  had  never  seemed 
so  marked  as  now.  There  was  no  touch  of  lan- 
guor or  weariness  in  him :  there  was  not  a  fibre 
in  all  his  frame  which  did  not  seem  informed 
with  vital  force.     His  spirits,  too,  were  high  and 
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radiant ;  hope  and  joy  were  sparkling  upon  his 
crest;  and  there  was  in  him  a  delighttul  mixture 
of  grand  manly  power  and  boyish  lighthearted- 
ness.  He  had  grown  in  all  things  since  we  last 
saw  him.  AVitli  what  delight,  admiration,  and 
pride  we  looked  upon  him !  V\'hat  a  glorious  fu- 
ture we  saw  before  him !  But  even  then  the 
shaft  of  death  had  been  sped  to  its  miirk. 

During  the  latter  weeks  of  his  residence  here 
his  friends  had  observed  a  slight  protusion  of  the 
left  eye.  This  pro\-ed  to  be  the  first  indication 
of  a  cancerons  tumor  upon  the  brain.  The  evil 
kept  slowly  but  steadily  increasing  after  his  return 
to  Rome  in  the  autumn.  He  made  light  of  it,  at 
first,  in  his  letters  to  his  wife  ;  and  probably  he 
wrote  as  he  felt ;  for  he  had  a  hvuve  spirit,  and 
never  anticipated  or  magnified  trouble.  But  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  bow  his  head  under  the  weight 
of  the  burden  that  was  imposed  upon  him.  Sadly 
and  reluctantly  he  laid  aside  his  chisel,  and  turned 
away  from  his  unfinished  plans,  but  could  not 
jqeld  to  the  conviction  that  his  earthly  work  was 
done.  He  was  tenderly  and  carefully  nursed  by 
a  beloved  sister,  with  whom  his  relations  had  al- 
ways been  of  the  most  intimate  and  affectionate 
character.  But  we  need  not  recount  in  detail 
the  successive  steps  of  a  long  path  of  sorrow 
growing  darker  at  every  moment.  The  seat  of 
his  disease  was  examined  by  an  operation  in' 
Rome,  but  with  no  very  hopeful  result.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  was 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife  ;  but  there,  after  due  e.-camination,  his  case 
was  pronounced  beyond  the  resources  of  surgical 
skill.  From  Paris  he  was  taken  to  London  in  the 
hope  that  something  might  be  done  for  him  by  a 
distinguished  medical  gentleman,  a  countryman 
also,  who  had  long  given  particular  attention  to 
tlie  disease  under  which  he  was  languishing. 
The  first  results  of  the  new  treatment  gave  birth 
to  a  few  fiiint  gleams  of  hope  ;  but  the  dark  cloud 
soon  settled  over  him  again.  His  decline  was 
gradual ;  for  his  powerful  constitution  and  strong 
will  fought  inch  by  inch  against  the  foe  of  life. 
His  sufferings  were  most  severe  and  protracted ; 
but  they  were  most  patiently  and  heroically  borne. 
His  sickness,  indeed,  brought  out  traits  of  char- 
acter not  suspected  by  those  who  knew  him  but 
superficially.  He  was  of  a  naturally  impatient 
spirit,  and  sometimes  chafed  at  trifles ;  but  under- 
neath this  external  impressibility  there  lay  a  deep 
heart  of  reserved  endurance  and  fortitude  ;  and 
now,  when  the  trial  had  gone  so  far  beyond  the 
temperament,  and  the  great  burden  was  laid  upon 
the  inner  soul,  it  was  serenely  and  calmly  borne, 
as  God's  appointment,  at  which  no  child  of  his 
should  murmur.  The  noblest  work  of  his  hands 
. — his  Washington  or  Beethoven — was  not  nobler 
than  the  grandeur  of  his  death.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  after  nearly  a  year  of  suffering,  the 
merciful  summons  of  relief  came. 

Crawford's  whole  life  and  entire  powers  were 
given  to  his  art.  From  his  very  bo}hood  he  had 
no  other  hope,  purpose,  or  aspiration,  than  to  be 
a  sculptor.  No  stone-cutter  ever  labored  in  his 
trade  more  assiduously  and  steadily  than  he  did 
in  his  studio ;  ana  thus,  in  considering  his  claims 
to  be  remembered  and  honored,  we  are,  first  of 
all,  to  ask  what  is  his  rank  in  his  art  ?  To  this 
question  there  can  be  but  one  answer :  that  it  is 
very  high.  About  his  exact  comparative  place 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  difference  among  candid  minds  as  to  his 
positive  rank.  In  our  judgment  there  is  no  sculp- 
for  in  modern  times  who  can  be  pronounced  his 
superior,  unless,  perhaps,  Thorwaldsen  may  be 
excepted — we  do  not  speak  of  Rauch,  as  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his  works — 
and  had  Crawford  lived  to  the  age  of  the  great 
Scandinavian,  posterity  would  have  given  him,  at 
least,  as  high  a  place  upon  the  roll  of  fame.  But 
this  is  vague  commendation,  though  strong:  he 
deserves  a  more  discriminating  praise. 
[Conclusion  next  "week.] 


Notes  on  a  Passage  in  Hawkins's  History  of  Music. 
By  a.  W.  Thayek. 
The  passage  relates  to  Handel  ;  is  found  in 
vol.  v.,  (original  ed.)  pp.  2G6-7,  and  is  as  fol- 


lows, save  the  letters  which  I  have  inserted  for 
subsequent  reference  :  — 

The  reception  which  Handel  met  with  from 
Stefl^ani  was  such  as  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  his  mind ;  the  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  related  it  to  the  author  of  this  work  : — 

(a)  "  When  I  first  arrived  at  Hanover  I  was  a 
young  man  under  twenty  ;  (b)  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  Steff'ani,  and  he  had  heard  of 
me ;  (c)  I  understood  somewhat  of  music,  and," 
putting  forth  both  his  broad  hands,  and  extending 
his  fingers,  "  could  play  pretty  well  on  the  organ  ; 
(rf)  he  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  introduce  me  to  the  prin- 
cess Sophia  and  the  Elector's  son,  giving  them  to 
understand  tliat  I  was  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  a  ■s'irtuoso  in  music  ;  (e)  he  obliged  me  with 
instructions  for  my  conduct  and  behavior  during 
my  residence  at  Hanover ;  (/')  and  being  called 
from  the  city  to  attend  to  matters  of  a  public  con- 
cern, he  left  me  in  possession  of  that  favor  and 
patronage  which  himself  had  enjoyed  for  a  series 
of  years." 

When  one  reads  this  statement,  as  given  by 
honest  though  not  seldom  inaccurate  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  the  air  of  truth  which  pervades  it  is  such 
that  he  takes  every  word  for  gospel ;  and,  indeed, 
according  to  Hawkins's  chronology  of  Handel's 
early  years,  it  is  consistent  enough  with  the  rest 
of  the  history.  But  turning  to  Schoelcher,  and 
fixing  the  chronology  as  he  has  done  by  the  dates 
of  Handel's  own  MSS.,  the  tale  becomes  one  suc- 
cession of  absurdities.  Let  us  compare  the  two 
chronologies. 

Hawkins.    Schcelcher. 

Handel  in  Berlin 1698     ....1696 

Produces  Almira, 1698-9...  .1705 

Leaves  Hamburg 1701-2...  .1706 

Produces  Roderigo,  in  Florence,...  .1702     ....1706-7 

Comes  to  Hanover,  {under  20) 1704     ....1709 

Goes  to  England 1710     ....1710 

Dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  story  in  the  light 
of  Schoelcher's  dates. 

(a)  Upon  his  arrival  in  Hanover,  towards  the 
close  of  1 709,  he  was  not  under,  but  nearly  five 
years  over,  twenty.  (J.)  Was  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  Steffani,  and  SteflTani  had  heard  of 
him ;  and  yet,  say  Mr.  Schcelcher  and  other  au- 
thorities, the  two  had  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed in  Venice  in  1707.  Absurd,  (c.)  Handel 
knew  something  of  music,  and  could  play  pretty 
well  upon  the  organ ; — was  that  all  he  could  saj' 
of  himself  after  all  his  Hamburg  and  Italian 
compositions  for  the  stage,  the  church,  and  the 
concert  room  ?  Alasurd.  (d)  Steffani  introduces 
him  as  a  virtuoso.  What !  a  mere  instrumental 
performer,  when  he  had  known  him  as  the  Ros- 
sini of  his  day,  making  a  triumphal  tour  through 
Italy  ?  Absurd,  (e.)  Steffani  obliged  him  with 
instructions  for  his  conduct  and  behavior  while  at 
Hanover,  and  this  after  being  the  guest  of  cardi- 
nals and  princes  for  three  years  in  the  most  po- 
lished cities  of  Italy  !     Absurd. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  the  story  to  be  a  ■ 
fabrication  of  honest  Sir  John  ?  Schoelcher  seems 
to  [think  so.  He  says  (p.  428)  "  Hawkins  pre- 
tends to  have  been  told  by  Handel  himself,"  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  every  word  of  it, 
making  allowance  for  a  mistake  which  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  explain  before  I  get  through.  There 
is  hardly  a  member  of  that  system  which  used  to 
revolve  around  Dr.  Johnson  so  well  knoivn  to  the 
readers  of  this  generation  as  Hawkins ;  and  though 
we  know  him  to  have  been  often  inaccurate  and 
mistaken,  we  also  know  that  when  he  positively 
states  that  Handel  told  him  so  and  so,  he  is  wor- 
thy of  that  perfect  confidence  which  unblemished 


honor  and  unsuspected  veracity  always  inspires. 
There  is  a  mistake  in  Hawkins  in  this  matter, 
that's  clear ;  but  what  is  it  ?  I  think  it  to  be  one 
which  Mr.  Schoelcher  and  all  the  authorities  have 
followed  ;  i.  e.,  the  statement,  a  few  sentences  be- 
fore, in  these  words :  "  He  determined  to  return 
to  Germany.  He  had  no  particular  attachment 
to  any  city,  but  having  never  seen  Hanover,  he 
bent  his  way  thither."  The  error  is,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  in  making  Handel's  visit  to  Hanover  after 
his  return  from  Italy  his  first  appearance  there. 
If  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  in  that  city  in 
1 703,  the  whole  story  becomes  perfectly'  clear  and 
rational ;  and  this  I  suggest  as  a  fact  which  has 
escaped  the  biographers,  but  which  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  positive  proof  from  any  authorities  which 
are  at  hand.  Still  there  seems  to  be  enough  col- 
lateral evidence  in  my  possession  to  confirm  Haw- 
kins's positive  assertion  that  Handel  told  him  he 
was  in  Hanover  before  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age. 

Lot  us  examine  the  passage  again,  clause  by 
clause,  (a.)  The  idioms  of  a  man's  native  lan- 
guage will  invariably  exercise  more  or  less  influ- 
ence upon  his  e.xpressions,  when  talking  in  a  for- 
eign tongue.  If  Handel's  words  had  been  "  the 
first  time  I  visited  Hanover,"  they  would  have 
been  an  exact  translation  of  the  mea^iing  of  a 
German  phrase  the  toords  of  which  he  would  nat- 
urally translate  "  when  I  first  arrived,"  and  Haw- 
kins would  have  doubtless  so  understood  him.  had 
he  not  previoush'  become  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  this  first  visit  was  after  the  Italian  tour.  At 
all  events,  he  has  given  us  the  right  date,  1 703  ; 
and  if  Handel  really  was  under  twenty  upon  his 
first  arrival,  my  theory  would  be  correct.  We 
know,  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  Handel's 
father,  1697,  as  given  by  Schoelcher,  that  the 
young  musician  had  returned  from  Berlin  at  least 
si.x  years  before  his  appearance  at  the  organ  in 
Hamburg,  where  Mattheson  made  his  acquaint- 
ance on  the  9th  of  July,  1703.  Now,  during  all 
this  six  years  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
him,  beyond  some  obscure  intimations  from  his 
biographers  that  he  resumed  his  studies  with 
Zackau,  and  gave  lessons,  except  what  Telemann 
has  recorded.  Let  us  examine  Telemann,  em- 
ploying his  autobiography  as  given  in  Mattheson's 
Ehrenpforle. 

He  was  born  at  Magdeburg — now-a-days  three 
hours  by  railroad  due  east  of  Hanover — March 
14th,  1681.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Zellerfeld  (across  the  brook  from  Clausthal)  in 
the  Hartz  Mountains.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
he  crossed  the  Hartz  and  entered  the  Gymnasium 
at  Hildesheim,  where  he  composed  much  music, 
yet  took  the  third  place  in  his  class  of  150  pupils, 
making  the  works  of  Steffani,  RosenmiiUer,  Cor- 
elli,  and  Caldara  his  models.  "  The  two  neigh- 
boring musical  establishments  at  Hanover  and 
Brunswick,"  says  he,  "  which  I  visited  upon  ex- 
traordinary festivals,  during  all  the  fiiire  and  often 
besides,  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  know 
and  distinguish  in  the  former  the  French,  in  the 
latter  the  theatrical  style — in  both  especially  the 
Italian."  Finally  he  wished  for  a  "  higher  school," 
and  returned  to  Magdeburg  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  go  to  Leipzig  to  study  law.  His  musical 
studies  were  so  distasteful  to  his  widowed  mother, 
that  he  left  all  his  instruments  and  music  at  home, 
and,  he  adds,  "  took  my  way  in  1 701  toward  Leip- 
zig, having  upon  the  journey  very  nearly  taken  the 
poison  of  music  again  in  Halle,  thrcugh  the  ac- 
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quaintance  of  the  already  at  that  time  powerful 
George  Fried.  Handel."  He  relates  how  he  be- 
came plunged  again  into  musical  matters,  and  at 
last  obtained  his  mothei-'s  consent  to  devote  himself 
to  music ;  how  he  wrote  a  piece  for  the  church  every 
fortnight,  and  soon  was  made  director  of  the  opera, 
for  which  he  began  to  compose ;  and  then  says 
"  the  pen  of  the  excellent  Johann  Kuhnau  served 
me  as  a  model  in  fugue  and  counterpoint ;  but  in 
melodic  movements  and  their  examination,  Han- 
del and  I  had  constant  occupation  in  the  frequent 
visits  we  paid  each  other,  as  well  as  in  our  corre- 
spondence." (Halle  and  Leipzig  are  24  miles 
only  apart) 

In  their  intercourse  with  each  other  did  not 
Telemann  describe  to  his  friend  —  four  years 
younger  than  he  —  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
at  Hanover  and  Brunswick  ?  describe  Steff'ani 
and  his  music,  the  bands,  orchestras,  and  operatic 
company  of  tho.se  cities  V  Strange  if  he  did  not; 
still  stranger  if  Handel  was  not  excited  by  what 
he  heard. 

There  is  no  intimation  whatsoever  of  the  dura- 
tion of  this  acquaintance  between  the  two  young 
composers — nothing  to  show  that  Handel  was  still 
in  Halle  as  late  as  1703.  We  only  know  that  on 
the  9th  of  July  that  year  he  was  in  the  organ-loft 
of  the  Mary  Magdalen  church  in  Hamburg,  and 
met  Mattheson  there,  who  took  him  home  with 
him.     Now  how  did  he  get  there  ?  and  why  ? 

Let  us  answer  the  last  question  first.  Handel's 
genius  was  essentially  dramatic.  He  had  had  a 
taste  of  Opera  when  a  child  in  Berlin.  His  in- 
course  with  Telemann  must  have  fanned  the 
flame ;  and  his  friend's  position — at  the  head  of 
an  opera,  although  so  young— must  have  given  a 
powerflil  impulse  to  his  ambition.  The  little 
town  of  Halle — whose  university  Iiad  only  exist- 
ed since  1694 — could  give  little  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  abilities,  for  the  attainment  of 
wealth  and  a  position,  or  for  study.  But  circum- 
stances had  decided  him  for  opera,  just  as  they 
had  at  this  precise  time  decided  for  Bach — less 
than  four  weeks  younger  than  he — his  destiny  as 
the  great  contrapuntist  and  writer  for  the  church. 

But  whither  shall  Handel  turn  his  steps  V  Leip- 
zig, with  its  few  operas  during  the  time  of  its 
annual  fairs,  and  with  young  Telemann  as  their 
director,  was  exhausted;  Brunswick,  so  far  as 
we  know  the  history  of  that  stage  at  that  time, 
could  offer  no  very  great  inducements  for  an  ex- 
tended residence ;  Berlin  was  distant,  and,  as 
well  as  Dresden,  given  up  to  the  Italians,  with 
composers  and  musicians  who  were  appointees  of 
the  Court,  and  tied  to  their  duties — not  therefore 
places  for  the  independent  Handel.  Hamburg, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  free  city ;  its  German 
Opera  was  then  the  finest  in  Germany,  and, 
above  all,  it  had  Reinhard  Keiser  as  its  composer. 

Hasse,  who  was  for  many  years  during  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  after  the  wane  of 
Handel  and  before  the  rise  of  Gluck,  altogether 
the  greatest  of  the  then  living  operatic  composers, 
was  for  some  years  tenor  singer  under  Keiser. 
His  testimony  in  his  last  years  was  that  Keiser 
"  was  the  greatest  composer  that  ever  lived,"  and 
yet  he  had  sung  in  Handel's  works,  knew  tliem 
thoroughly,  and  refused  to  visit  England  to  com- 
pete with  him.  This,  then,  was  why  Handel 
went  to  Hamburg.     Now  how  did  he  go  ? 

In  those  days,  as  now,  upon  leaving  Halle,  he 
would  travel  north  by  the  great  road  to  Kothen, 
and  thence  to  Magdeburg.     Here  two  ways  were 


open  to  him  :  to  take  a  boat,  and  float  down  the 
long,  tedious  windings  of  the  Elbe,  or  follow  the 
great  post  road  to  Brunswick,  where  he  might 
hear  the  music  which  Telemann  had  doubtless  so 
often  described  to  him,  and  thence  onward  to 
Hanover,  where  he  might  see  Stelfani  and  hear 
the  "  music  in  the  French  style."  From  Hano- 
ver the  road  was  almost  due  north  to  Hamburg. 
There  was  little  if  any  difference  in  the  distance 
by  these  two  routes.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
which  route  Handel  chose. 

(h)  "  I  was  acquainted  with  Steff'ani's  merits, 
and  he  had  heard  of  me."  Of  course  Telemann, 
who  had  been  so  often  in  Hanover,  and  who  had 
made  Steffani's  works  his  models,  had  made  his 
friend  well  acquainted  with  that  singer  and  com- 
poser's merits ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story 
of  the  wonderful  boy  who  had  astonished  the 
Court  and  composei's  of  Berlin  could  not  be  un- 
known to  him.  But  how  absurd  the  statement  if 
they  had  met  before  the  time  referred  to  in  Ve- 
nice !  ■  But  they  did  not  meet  in  Venice.  Stef- 
fani  was  busy  all  those  years  in  North  Germany 
with  his  music  and  politics,  as  we  shall  see. 

(c)  This  clause  needs  no  farther  comment. 

(rf)  "  He  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  introduce  me  to  the 
princess  Sophia,"  &c.  This  princess  was  married 
to  Frederick  William,  Swine  the  First,  of  Prussia 
in  1708,  and  removed  to  Berlin.  Handel's  intro- 
duction to  her  therefore  TmM  have  been  before 
his  Italian  journey. 

(e)  This  clause  also  requires  no  farther  com- 
ment. 

(/)  ^^®  come  now  to  the  resignation  of  the 
Kapellmeistership  by  Steff'ani  in  Handel's  favor. 
Main  waring  (1760)  originates  the  story  of  Han- 
del's having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Stetfani 
in  Venice.  His  words  are:  "  This  person  (whose 
character  is  elegantly  sketched  by  a  lover  of  his 
Art  and  friend  to  his  memory)  he  had  seen  at 
Venice,  the  place  of  his  nativity."  Again  : 
"  Those  who  are  inclined  to  see  a  fuller  account 
of  him  may  consult  those  Memoirs  of  his  life, 
consisting,  indeed,  of  a  very  few  pages,  but  suffi- 
cient to  do  him  great  honor,"  I  know  nothing 
farther  of  these  memoirs;  but  in  1764  an  article 
appeared  in  the  "  Hamburgischer  Journal,"  co- 
pied in  1 784  into  Forkel's  "  Musikalischer  Alma- 
nach,"  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
memoirs  in  question.  This  article  expressly  states 
that  the  information  is  mostly  derived  from  Han- 
del, "  dem  Irian  auch  das  meiste  von  den  Le- 
bensumsfanden  des  Steffani  zu  verdanken  hat." 
Hawkins  says  the  same  in  his  sketch  of  Steffani, 
(History,  vol.  IV.,  p.  287.)  He  evidently  uses  the 
same  memoirs. 

Steffani  was  born,  then,  according  to  Handel, 
at  Castelfranco,  a  small  city  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory ;  proved,  as  he  grew  up,  to  have  a  fine 
tenor  voice  and  genius  for  music,  and,  while  still 
"  in  his  teens,"  went  to  Munich  to  slug  and  study 
with  Bernabei.  There  he  was  invited  by  Ernest 
August,  father  of  King  George  I.,  to  Hanover,  to 
take  the  place  of  Kapellmeister,  notwitlistanding 
he  had  taken'orders  in  the  Catholic  church,  and 
was  nominally  a  priest.  Several  of  his  operas 
were  performed  not  only  in  Hanover,  but  in 
Hamburg,  before  the  year  1  700. 

In  the  meantime  Stefl['ani  had  entered  upon  a 
new  phase  of  his  career.  In  1689  the  Emperor 
proposed  the  elevation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
to  the  dignity  of  Elector,  but  soon  had  the  Cath- 


olic Electors  of  Cologne,  Treves,  and  the  Pfalz 
arrayed  in  opposition.  Through  the  skill  of  Stef- 
fani, the  Catholic,  however,  their  oppo.sition  was 
conquered,  and  the  dignity  nominally  conferred, 
for  Ernest  August  died  without  taking  his  seat  in 
the  Electoral  College.  The  matter  was  kept 
along  for  several  years,  and  not  until  1708 — note 
the  date — -was  George,  the  successor  of  Ernest, 
admitted  to  that  bodj'.  Steffani  was  recognized 
as  a  statesman,  and  from  this  date  produced  no 
music  in  his  own  name,  that  of  Gregorio  Pina, 
his  copyist,  being  used  in  its  stead.  But  the 
Elector's  aims  were  not  yet  fully  reached;  he 
sought  also  the  dignity  of  Archtreasurer  of  the 
Empire.  In  1710*  this  wish  was  fulfilled,  and 
Steff'ani  received  his  reward  in  the  form  of  a 
handsome  annuity,  (for  those  flays,)  and  the  Pope 
made  him  Bishop  of  Spiga — a  place,  according 
to  Fleglin,  in  Asia  Minor,  by  other  authorities  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.  At  all  events,  he  never 
had  occasion  to  visit  it.  Now  Hawkins,  Forkel, 
Gerber,  Schilling,  the  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  all 
agree,  upon  Handel's  authority  professedly,  that 
Steffani  resigned  his  Kapellmeistership  in  1708. 
Forkel's  words — copied  from  the  Hamburg  Jour- 
nal, 1764 — are  :  "  In  the  year  1708  he  fully  re- 
signed his  Kapellmeistership.  This  he  did  prin- 
cipally out  of  good  will  towards  Herr  Handel, 
whom  we  must  thank  for  the  most  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Steffani's  Life." 

That  is,  when  Steffani's  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  George  took  his  seat  in  the 
Electoral  College,  the  event  was  a  glorious  one 
for  the  diplomatist ;  and  he  might  well  ignore  his 
former  position,  and  resign  in  favor  of  Handel. 
But  Handel  at  this  time  (1708)  is  composing 
music  in  Naples,  as  Mr.  Schcelcher  has  fully 
proved.  Steffani  has  not  known  him  in  Venice, 
as  we  have  already  stated  ;  first,  because  we  find 
him  too  much  occupied  to  make  the  journey  thith- 
er during  Handel's  residence  there  ;  secondly, 
because  such  a  journey  is  nowhere  intimated  ; 
and,  thirdly,  because  we  read  in  the  sketch  just 
quoted  as  follows  :  '•  Steff'ani  had  been  so  long 
away  from  his  native  land  that  in  1729  he  felt  a 
desire  to  visit  his  relations.  He  passed  the  winter 
in  Italy,"  &c. 

All  agree,  however,  Mr.  Schoelcher  with  them, 
that  Steffani  had  personally  known  Handel  before 
he  resigned  in  his  favor.  He  knew  him,  then, 
before  his  departure  for  Italy.  Now  in  those 
days  people  did  not  go  about  soliciting  Kapell- 
meisterships,  or  engagements  as  composers.  They 
were  called  to  these  offices.  Steff'ani  was  called 
from  Munich  to  Hanover,  Telemann  from  Leip- 
zig to  Hamburg  and  Frankfort,  &c.,  Attilio  and 
Bononcini  to  London.  Hasse  was  called  from 
Venice  to  Dresden,  and  afterwards  to  London, 
Keiser  to  Copenhagen,  &c.  So  Steffani,  know- 
ing the  talents  of  Handel,  and  keeping  himself 
informed  of  his  career  in  Italy,  especially  if  "  a 
certain  Baron  Kilmanseck  "  was  then  there  en- 
joying the  composer's  acquaintance  as  is  stated, 
would  natui-all}',  upon  laying  down  his  musical 
honors  and  duties,  advise  the  appointment  of  the 
rising  young  man  as  his  successor.  On  my  the- 
orv  that  Handel  was  in  Hanover  in  1703,  and 
probably  also  on  his  return  from  Hamburg  home, 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  there  ceases  to  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  these  dates. 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 

*  I  should  state  that  according  to  Knight's  Penny 
EncycloptEdia  George  received  this  dignity  in  1706  ; 
but  I  prefer  my  German  authorities,  and  malte  it  1710. 
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BOSTON,  NOV.   14,  1857. 

Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt." 

[In  recalling  last  week  one  of  our  own  old  newspa- 
per sketches  (1851)  of  this  great  Oratorio,  (provoked 
thereto  by  the  strange  literal  coincidence  of  a  London 
article  of  a  later  date,  cited  by  M.  Schoclcher,)  we 
quite  forgot  that  we  had  used  its  principal  sentences 
a  few  months  afterwards  as  the  germ  of  a  more  ex- 
tended analysis  of  the  entire  Oratorio,  which  appeared 
in  Sariain's  Magazine,  for  January,  1852.  It  was  from 
this  latter,  doubtless,  that  the  London  critic  stole  his 
plumage. 

Probably  the  article  in  Sartain  found  few  readers 
here,  though  it  could  boast  of  at  least  one  in  England. 
The  day  for  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  had  not  yet  come  with 
us  unmusical  Americans.  The  performance  in  1851, 
by  our  Boston  Musical  Education  Society,  (to  whose 
efforts,  at  the  instance  of  those  enterprising  and  ex- 
cellent leaders,  Messrs. "Webb  and  Mason,  we  owed  the 
pleasure  that  moved  us  to  write  about  it,)  v\'as  not  of 
course  appreciated  at  half  its  value,  and  excited  but 
a  short-lived  interest  outside  of  a  very  narrow  circle. 
To-day  the  circumstances  are  changed.  Handel  is 
now  one  of  the  absorbing  topics.  The  great  Festival 
of  the  past  year  in  London,  and  our  own  in  Boston, 
the  new  Biography  of  the  composer,  the  fresh  percep- 
tion of  the  grandeurs  of  his  "  Israel  "  awakened  now 
in  England,  and  the  fact  that  our  own  H.andel  and 
Haydn  Society  have  taken  hold  of  it  in  earnest,  and 
are  studying  it  with  the  hope  of  bringing  it  out  on  a 
sufficiently  grand  scale,  all  tend  to  draw  to  it  that 
amount  of  expectation  and  attention  which  must  sure- 
ly make  its  greatness  recognized  and  felt. 

We  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  call  attention  to 
this  noble  music, — too  happy  could  we  excite  the  mu- 
sical public,  or  the  singers,  to  seek  a  closer  and  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  marvellous  beauties  and  ex- 
cellencies of  such  a  work  of  Art.  And  as  we  hardly 
dare  to  risk  a  second  ex^jeriment,  in  the  way  of  de- 
scriptive analysis,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  falling 
back  upon  the  first,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
not  altogether  unsuccessful,  and  for  summoning  from 
the  shades  of  the  old  Magazine  the  unnoticed  or  for- 
gotten article.  What  follows  is  essentially  just  that ; 
only  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  adding, 
subtracting,  altering,  as  the  new  impressions  of  the 
music  may  suggest.] 

It  is  always  good  to  inliale  the  bracing  moun- 
tain air  of  Handel.  His  music  beats  with  the 
strong  pulse  of  a  wholesome,  humanitary,  uni- 
■versal  feeling.  He  knows  not  how  to  be  other- 
wise than  strong ;— strong  in  faith,  in  conception, 
and  in  will,  and  large  in  sympathies.  Really,  if 
you  study  him  in  liis  music  (where  along  it  is  fair 
to  read  the  character  of  a  musician),  he  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  largest  representative  men  of 
our  race.  He  has  expressed,  in  the  enduring  form 
of  Art,  what  the  whole  race  in  common  needs  to 
have  expressed ;  he  has  done  his  full  share  to  keep 
alive  the  noblest  hopes,  to  strengthen  the  inmost, 
unsectarian  faith,  and  to  promote  the  noblest 
destinies,  of  Man,  the  image  of  his  Maker.  Will 
not  after  ages  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  prophet? 
— for  surely  it  required  a  .prophet  so  to  illuminate 
and,  as  it  were,  revivify  the  grandest  texts  of 
Scripture,  as  he  has  done  in  his  music  : — Itluslc, 
which  alone  solves  the  problem  of  a  universal 
language. 

No  theme  ever  seems  too  great  for  Handel. 
He  moves  at  home  among  miracles;  he  has  music 
fit  for  Sinai  and  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
he  perfectly  reconciles  miracle  with  humanity, — 
With  the  deep,  common  instincts  of  the  race.  In 
the  bold  certainty  and  inexhaustibleness  of  his 


inspirations,  he  calls  up  the  image  of  the  old 
prophet,  who  smote  the  rock,  and  the  waters 
gushed  forth. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  not  be  wholly  unin- 
terested by  some  feeble  reminiscences  (feeble 
indeed  must  all  attempts  in  words  be  to  reproduce 
the  impressions  of  music !)  of  his  great  Oratorio 
—  "Israel  in  Eg)-pt."  The  piece  is  mainly  a 
series  of  colossal  choruses,  describing  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  trium- 
phant delivery  of  the  Israelites,  with  great  an- 
thems of  praise,  built  upon  the  song  of  Miriam. 
These  are  very  individual  and  descriptive  in  their 
character,  from  the  sublime  to  the  sometimes  (not 
ofTensively)  grotesque.  It  is  music  to  make  one 
grow  strong,  as  he  sits  and  listens.  The  sentiment 
of  the  work  is  too  great,  too  universal,  for  any  but 
the  amplest  chorus  treatment. 

Seeking  in  the  natural  world  a  type  for  the 
great  choruses  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  we  think  of 
the  solemn,  tranquil  grandeur  of  our  own  "White 
Mountains."  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  mountain 
chain  of  immense  choruses,  connected  by  some 
rugged  passes  of  recitative,  and  a  very  few  green 
vales  of  song,  into  which  we  are  permitted  to 
peep.  These  choruses  are  all  wonderful  speci- 
mens, in  their  way,  of  most  consummate  musical 
treatment,  whether  in  plain,  solid  counterpoint, 
or  in  all  the  intricacies  and  beautiful  "  hide-and- 
seek  "  of  fugue.  But  there  is  a  Jpoetic  force  of 
conception  in  them,  that  still  more  commends 
them.  Each  is  unlike  the  others.  Each  per- 
fectly embodies  a  spiritual  and  an  outward  expe- 
ience,  uttering  an  emotion,  and  painting  an  image 
or  a  scene.  Hear  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  you 
will  discover  that  there  may  be  poetry,  there  may 
be  feeling  and  dramatic  pathos  in  the  severe  and, 
as  many  suppose,  dry,  cold,  merely  technical 
form  of  a  strict  fugue.         *         *         *         * 

There  is  no  overture  or  orchestral  introduction. 
The  origin  of  the  whole  matter  is  simply  and 
brietly  laid  open  m  two  lines  of  recitative,  (No. 
1,)  by  a  tenor  voice :  No?c  there  arose  a  new  king 
over  Egi/pf,  wliick  knew  not  Joseph ;  and  he  net 
over  Israel  taik-mnsters,  to  afflict  them  with  bur- 
dens ;  and  they  made  them  serve  with  rigor. 

Here  is  the  cause  :  now  for  the  effect,  which  is 
portrayed  on  a  vast  and  gloomy  field  in  a  great 
double  chorus,  or  chorus  for  two  choirs,  (No.  2,) 
which  is  in  C  minor.  In  long,  slow  notes  of  six- 
four  measure,  the  altos  of  the  first  choir  begin, 
with  their  rich  and  sad  low  tones  :  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  sighed,  sighed  hy  reason  of  the 
bondage.  They  pause  two  measures,  which  are 
filled  up  by  the  steady,  heavy  movement  of  the 
instruments,  and  then  all  the  female  voices  of  both 
choirs  add,  in  unison  :  Ami  their  cry  came  vp  unto 
God.  Another  pause :  then  in  shorter,  equal 
notes,  the  sopranos  climb  the  scale,  an  octave  or 
more,  by  stages,  with  tenors  accompanying,  to 
the  words.  They  oppressed  them  tvith  burdens,  and 
made  them  serve,  holding  upon  the  high  G  on  the 
word  serve,  while  the  altos  echo  the  movement  in 
their  way,  the  sopranos  adding  emphatically  twice, 
as  they  go  on,  loith  rigor :  and  then  the  basses 
fill  all  up  below  with  the  preceding  figure :  And 
their  cry,  Sfc.  From  this  point  all  the  choral  floods 
swell  onwards,  and  all  the  figures  are  mingled  to- 
gether in  tliose  complicated  forms  of  counter- 
point, which,  of  course,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
describe.  Once  it  gives  way,  indeed,  to  the  sighs 
with  which  the  altos  opened,  this  time  with  the 
full,  mournful  harmony  of  all  the  voices ;  one 


choir  still  utters  the  sighs  at  intervals,  while  voice 
after  voice  of  the  other  begin  again  to  roll  in  the 
burden  of  the  second  subject.  They  oppressed.  Sj'c, 
which  is  soon  rejoined  in  all  the  basses  by  the 
third  subject,  And  their  cry.  and  all  the  subjects 
are  worked  up  together  as  before.  One  more 
pause,  and  the  chorus  closes  with  a  grand  sim- 
plicity, by  the  whole  mass  of  voices  blending  in 
a  few  bars  of  plain  and  solid  harmony,  in  long- 
drawn  notes,  upon  the  words,  A>'d  their  cry  came 
up,  came  vp,  unto  God.  The  grandeur  of  this 
chorus  warns  you  of  still  greater  grandeurs  com- 
ing. Miracle  begins  not  yet;  but  here  is  the 
call,  the  deep,  sufficient  cause,  the  looking  up,  for 
miracle.  The  mind  is  brought  into  a  disposition 
to  expect  it — it  is  prepared  for  it  by  being  made 
first  to  feel  the  Infinite  within  itself, — by  being 
put  in  sj-mpathy  with  the  oppressed,  and  led  with 
them  to  make  the  appeal  from  the  natural  to  the 
supernatural,  in  obedience  to  that  sense  of  justice 
and  of  order  which  relates  us  with  both  worlds. 
This  chorus  is  the  solemn  portal  by  which  Handel 
introduces  us  believingly  into  the  realm  of  won- 
ders. 

No.  3.  Recitative,  tells  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
showing  signs,  and  turning  their  waters  into  blood  ; 
which  is  followed  by  the  remarkable  single  cho- 
rus in  G  minor.  They  loath-ed  to  drink,  whose 
fu^al  subject,  passed  from  voice  to  voice,  and 
multiplied  through  all  the  forms  of  chromatic 
counterpoint,  sickens  excessively  through  the 
continually-echoed  interval  of  the  "  extreme  flat 
seventh." 

But  from  this  imagination  of  disgust  we  are 
soon  humorously  relieved  by  one  of  those  pleas- 
ant freaks  of  Handel's  happy  fancy.  Presto  1 
what  frolicsome,  gi-otesque  hops  and  jumps  be- 
tween the  figures  of  the  violins !  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  subject  of  the  air  (mezzo-soprano) 
which  follows  this  droll  prelude :  Their  land 
brought  forth  frogs  ;  yea,  even  in  their  king'.i  cham- 
bers :  how  the  voice  prolongs  and  plays  upon  the 
first  syllable  of  that  word  chambers  !  The  strain 
grows  more  sober  at  the  thought  of  the  cattle 
given  over  to  the  pestilence ;  but  the  frogs  hop 
back  in  the  accompaniment,  and  wind  up  with  a 
merry  ritornel.  This  hop-skip-and-jump  song 
fitly  precedes  the  double  chorus.  No.  6,  which  is 
in  the  same  vein,  and  happily  suggests  the  uni- 
versallj'-pervading  presence  of  the  small  plague 
which  it  describes.  He  spake  the  ivord,  is  uttered 
in  strong  unison  of  the  male  voices ;  and  there 
came  all  manner  affiles  :  answer  the  silvery  sopra- 
nos and  altos,  with  their  light  and  airy  harmony ; 
and  the  whole  air  swarms  and  shivei-s  with  the 
fine  demi-semi-quavers  of  the  violins.  The  fiat 
and  the  image  are  several  times  repeated,  now 
alternately,  and  now  in  simultaneous  distribution 
among  the  various  voices.  The  heat  of  the  move- 
ment increases,  till,  at  last,  the  orchestral  basses 
are  stirred  up  from  their  depths,  and  roll  along, 
like  the  roar  of  a  tire  across  a  prairie,  to  express 
the  all-devouring  plague  of  locusts.  Here  is  a 
success  which  one  would  have  pronounced  un- 
possible  in  music.  Another  composer  could  not 
have  handled  such  a  conception  with  any  hope  of 
not  coming  off"  flatly  ridiculous  ;  but  the  Handel- 
ian  health  and  -vigor  could  riot  in  the  full  humor 
of  the  thought,  and  dare  to  paint  the  images  so 
literally,  without  violating  the  dignity  of  Art.  It 
has  been  well  suggested  that  Haydn  doubtless 
"  had  been  a  close  observer  of  this  and  other  de- 
scriptive figures  of  Handel ;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
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bailie  that  be  eaua'bt  tlie  idea  of  the  sporting  of 
tbe  le\-iMtban,  the  erawl  of  tbe  worm,  tlie  bound- 
ing of  the  stag,  the  ti-ead  of  the  heavy  beast,  and 
other  passages  of  dangerous  precedent,  from  his 
great  predecessor." 

No.  7.  Now  the  creative  energy  of  our  com- 
poser is  thorouglily  roused  ;  his  I'esources  are  no 
more  exhausted  by  this  last  effort  than  are  the 
vials  of  the  heavenly  wrath.  Look  out  for  worse 
than  loi.'usts  now  ;  a  pure  elemental  tempest,  a 
wholly  awful  and  sublime  type  of  destroying 
force.  The  orchestra  arrests  attention  to  the 
hush  before  a  storm,  with  now  and  then  a  big 
raindrop,  then  pattering  notes  that  increase  thick- 
er and  thicker,  till  out  bursts  the  famous  "  Hails- 
stone  Chorus."  How  simple,  but  terrifically 
graphic  in  its  movement!  Fire^  rnhirihd  icith  tJie 
hail,  ran  along  tJie  r/rouml !  Thej-e  is  nothing  in- 
tricate in  its  construction,  the  vocal  masses  are 
soon  possessed  by  its  crackling  momentum,  and 
it  almost  "  runs  along"  of  itself 

No.  8.  As  opposite  from  the  last  as  possible  is 
the  next  chorus  :  He  sent  a  tJiick  rlai-l-nexs.  The 
dull,  groping,  chromatic  harmony  with  which  the 
instruments  prepare  the  thonght,  is  as  far  from 
commonplace  as  the  most  modern  modulations  of 
Spohr  or  Mendelssohn,  and  almost  makes  you 
shudder.  Voice  after  voice,  uttering  separately 
little  fragments  of  the  sentence,  in  recitative 
style,  make  the  bewilderment  appalling ;  and 
how  palpable  that  darkness,  when  t^e  instru- 
ments at  last  drop  away,  and  in  distinct  unison 
the  bass  voices  pronounce :  tohich  mighi  he  felt  ! 

We  shall  resume  the  thread  next  week. 

.Pusicat  (fitit-dlltat. 

The  musical  waters  are  beffinninsj  to  stir  They 
could  not  always  stand  congealed  hy  "  panic."  Some 
of  the  safer,  smaller  ventures  in  the  way  of  concerts 
are  annonnccd  ;  and  these,  though  small,  are  of  the 
best  kind,  sweet  to  the  core.  The  Mesdelssohn 
QniNTETTE  Club  will  give  us  classical  string  quin- 
tets, quartets,  trios,  &c.,  and  revive  the  best  thonjjhts 
of"  Mozart,  Bpethoven,  Mendelssohn,  at  Cbickering's 
saloon";  which,  thank  heaven,  is  not  yet  turned  into  a 
court  room.  Tiieir  prices  are  reduced,  their  audi- 
ence is  alwavs  found  among  those  who  value  music 
beyond  mere  amusement, — and  an  hour  spent  with 
Beethoven  as  spent  luith  and  not  away  from  the  Muse. 
The  night  of  the  first  concert  will  soon  he  fixed. 
The  Club  have  also  made  arrangements  for  a  series 
of  six  flii^hter)  concerts  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  a 
short  private  series  (classical)  at  Cambridge.  They 
are  also  considcrins  the  plan  of  giving  cheap  popu- 
lar concerts  in  the  city,  several  times  a  week,  at  Mer- 
cantile Ilall Read,  below,  the  programme  of  the 

first  "  Orpheus  "  concert,  to  be  given  at  the  Melo- 
deon  next  Saturday  evening.  A  more  sterling  and 
more  fresh  selection  of  truly  genial  pieces  has  never 
yet  been  offered  us.  Tbe  beautiful  ensemble  of  the 
male  choir,  as  well  as  the  fine  solo-singinn;  of  Miss 
DoANE,  Mr.  Kreissman',  the  Messrs.  SciiRAtiB- 
STAEDTER,  and  others,  will  surely  give  delight.  By 
the  way.  we  were  amused  at  finding  the  following  in 
the  Boston  correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Item  : 

The  concerts  about  to  commence  are  not  hy  any 
Orphan's  Glee  Club,  as  my  last  letter  read,  but  by  tbe 
Orphans,  whose  triumph  at  the  convocation  of  Ger- 
man sin<;ers  in  Philadelphia,  last  summer,  will  be 
recalled  to  mind. 

We  beg  to  assure  this  writer  that  the  "  Orpheus 
Glee  Club"  are  no  orphans;  Boston  is  not  ashamed 
to  father  them  ;  besides,  they  are  true  sons  of  Vater- 
land The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Philharmonic  Socie- 


ty lead  off  this  season  in  orchestral  concerts.  Their 
first  takes  place  this  eveninc,  with  Mr.  Eisfei.d  as 
conductor,  and  with  a  pro;;ramme  which  it  does  one's 
heart  good  to  read,  containing  as  it  does  Beethoven's 
"Heroic"  Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  overture  to 
Rill/  Bias,  and  Weber's  to  Oheivn.  If  it  succeeds, 
shall  nut  our  own  orchestra  take  courage  t  People, 
it  seems,  can  go  to  the  Ballet.  Every  nijiht  this 
week  hits  the  Boston  Theatre  been  Jilled,  with  enthu- 
siastie  witnesses  of  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  mo- 
tion presented  hv  the  RonzanI  Troupe. 

In  New  York  the  smoulderina;  embers  of  Italian 
Opera  still  flare  up'w'th  occasional  Tiovalore  flashes, 
(for  now  Italian  Opera  means  Trovaiore,  with  a  few 
equally  hacknied  alrerniitivps.)  The  last  was  called 
a  "  star  performance,"  when  Bignardi  sans  the 
troubadour;  Lagrange,  the  lady-love;  D'Angri 
the  gipsy ;  Gassier,  the  cruel  count,  &c,  Sirrnor 
Bignardi,  who  made  bis  debut  in  Bipoletto.  the 
Courier  S,'  Enquirer  snvs.  "is  the  happy  possessor  of 
that  rare  ciff,  a  decided,  pure,  yet  mnnfv  tenor  voice 
Its  qnalitv  is  as  fine,  with  two  exeeptions.  as  any  that 
we  have  heard  ;  he  delivers  it  with  great  freedom  ;ind 
puritv  :  his  style  is  severelv  chaste,  and  his  method 
of  sinaina  is  formed  in  the  most  correct  Italian 
school.  Added  to  nil  this  (perhaps  bv  reason  of  it) 
his  entmciation  is  distinct  and  clear — a  great  aid  to 
pure  vocalization  in  the  highest  style.  Mr.  Bignardi 
sang  on  Wednesday  night  with  feeling,  though  hard- 
Iv  with  fervor  :  but  the  opera  gave  him  little  oppor- 
tnnitv  for  passionful  utterance.".  ..  .Vieuxteimps, 
Titalberg,  and  Mme.  Frezzolini,  it  seems,  onlv 
looked  at  Boston  this  week,  but  went  (on  second 
thonght)  to  Philadelphia.  The  concert  managers 
cannot  lav  down  their  course  with  anv  certaintv  until 
the  storm  passes  "  Germania  Rehearsals"  (after 
tlie  model  of  the  Germanians)  appear  to  find  encour- 
agement in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  They  play 
waltzes,  overtures,  and  now  and  then  an  extract  from 
a  Beethoven  svmphonv.  Carl  Senz — whilome  the 
drummer,  whose  drumming  used  to  reflect  the  inten- 
tion of  tbe  whole  mnsie.  and  not  merelv  po!md  out 
the  time — now  wiehls  the  buton  to  the  delight  of  the 
young  and  pretty  Philadelphiennes. 

Charles  Zeuner,  well-known  in  Boston  for  so 
many  years,  one  of  the  best-educated  musicians  and 
organists  in  America,  the  atithor  of  the  only  thing 
like  an  original  collection  of  psalmody.  "  The  Amer- 
ican Harp,"  committed  snicidein  Philadelphia,  where 
he  has  resided  for  some  vears  past.  He  was  about 
sixtv  vears  of  age.  and  his  friends  had  been  distressed 
about  him  on  account  of  his  interest  in  Spiritu.alism. 

An  Organ  concert  took  place  at  the  Beneficent 
Congregational  Church  in  Providence,  last  Wednes- 
day evening,  when  the  new  organ  built  bv  Messrs, 
E.  &  G.  G.  Hook,  of  this  city,  was  "opened  "  to 
the  delight  of  a  fine  audience  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan, 
organist  of  Grace  Church.  New  York,  performed 
Vari.ations  by  Hesse,  the  Wedding  March  bv  Men- 
delssohn, an  Andante,  Minuet  and  Trio  by  Mozart, 
a  chorus  from  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  the  overture  to 
"  Oberon,"  a  Fugue  hv  Baeh  (in  G  minor),  and  other 
things  less  worthy  of  the  instrument. 

S  tt  u  D  r  t  j  s  f  m  c  n  t  fj . 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST     C'f'ENOR). 

Gives  iiiBtructinn  in   .=!TNOINCJ  and  on   the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Re.aidenr.e  No.  12  M.irion  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAIil 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Hesidence  No.  86    Pinoliiiey  Street. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situHtinn  to  sin^:  in  f'liurch.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washingron  St. 

Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  sinnouncp.  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

TennP  S?50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessonB,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  ariiiress  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Mes?r3.  RuHsell  &  Rich- 
ardson. ,    - 

Circulars,  containing  parMcular.-;,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     SEASON. 

THF,  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUR  will  give  tlietr 
Setof  Eii^ht  Conctrhsat  the  Rooms  of  MefiRrfl.  CnicKERiNO. 
Packaiie  of  Ei-ht  Tickets  {reduced  price)  Four  Dollars.    Sin- 
gle tickets  will  he  75  cents  each      Subacription  lists  will  be  in 
the  stores  by  Monday,  Nov.  16cli. 

THE  OEPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB 

Rpspectfullv  inform  thfir  friends  and  subscriheis  thut  their 
FTR.T  CONCEriT  fof  rhe  series  of  Three)  will  tike  place  on 
SATURDAY  EVENING.  Nov.  21,  at  the  Melodeon,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  KREISSMANN,  on  which  occiLsion  they 
vAW  be  kindly  assisfed  by  Miss  Lucy  A.  Doane,  Vocalist,  and 
Mr  Wm.  Scqdltze,  Violinist. 

P  R  0  G  R  A  1\I  M  E . 

PART   I 

1— Chorus  of  Priests  (Ma^ii-  Flute)  Mozart 

2 -Duet  (Cosi  fan  tutte) Mozart 

3 — Trio,  wifh  Chorus  (Earyanthe) Weber 

4— Aria  {Fidelioi Beethoven 

5— Terzet  f  Entfiihrung) Mozart 

PART  II. 

6— Wandering  Song Mendelssohn 

7— Solo,  Violin,  10th  Air  Variee    De  Beriot 

S— Prriyer  before  Battle Weber 

9— Wiiitz  (to  be  sung) Vogl 

10— The  Forest " Ilaeser 

rc?^'  Subscription  Li<tB  may  he  found  at  the  music  stores  of 
Messrs  Kussell  &  Ric.hnrdson,  E  II.  Wade,  and  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co  ;  also  at  N  D.  Cotton's  srore.  Single  tickers  at  50  cents 
each  cau  he  had  at  r.he  same  phT-es,  and  at  the  dnnr  on  the 
evening.     Concert  to  commence  tttl%,  o'clock  preciselj'. 

I^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  proniptly  execateJ  at  this  Office. 

THE     NEW     CARMINA     SACRA, 

MODEL  SINGING  ROOK    FOIi    THR    CIIDRCH,    SCHOOL, 

Oil  FOR  HOME  USE. 
Sold  by  J.  R.  MILL,ER,    339  ^Vashiiigtoil  St. 

ATHEN^fflUra    GALLERY. 

The  Exhibitinn  at  tlie  BOSTON  ATHEX.TJUM  -will  continue 
oppn  throiit^h  November,  A  number  of  attractive  paintings 
will  soon  be  a<lded  to  the  collection. 

Oct.  19,  1857. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING.— Considering  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  financial  world,  which  tends  to 
discouragement  an'!  to  a  lack  of  patronage  of  all  tbe  profes- 
sions, SIGNOH  COllBLLI  proposes  to  form  Singing  Classes  at 
a  price  reduceahlo  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  this  manner  tbe  amateurs  of  music  can  continue  or  re- 
sume their  studies  at  a  price  conforming  to  the  present  want 
of  means. 

1  person  per  quarter, ©4.5  00 

2  "  "  60  00 

3  "  "  60  00 

4  "  "         •    70  00 

5  "  "  PO  00 

8  "  '■  90  00 

10        "  "  100  00 

[Ct^  Applications  may  he  addressed  to  Messrs,  Chickcring'g 
rooms.  Masonic  Temple,  where  Sig,  Cnrelli  himself  will  be 
found  every  Monday  au'l  Thursday  from  9  till  1  o'clock — or  at 
the  principal  music  stores. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  nf  tbe  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  grt-at  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantiitres  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  -will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Rnxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

LUCIA, PIANO  SOLO, 

OLIVER  10TT!s;ON  &.  CO-  have  jnsr  published— The 
Opera  of  LUCIA  DI  L.\AIM15I!M0OR.  Piano  gnlo,  being 
the  Ninth  volntnc  of  '*  Ditson's  Rdition  of  Standard  Operns." 
In  Pre.HS.  I.UCKEZIA  BORGIA,  Pianrt  Solo,  of  the  same  scries. 

C1ARI*  Z15RRAHN.  having  returne-i   from  Europe,  is 
^  now  ready  to  rommence  his  course  of  inst^ruction  in  music. 
Ple;*se  address  at  Chickcring  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  h  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St   or  at  the  Messrs    Chi<-kering's  Ware-rnonis. 

Terms  for  Mu^■i'■  lessons.  5r50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  3^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MLLE.  GABRIEI.I.E  DE  LAMOTTE  has  tbe 
honor  to  Hnnounce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  <'lasses  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Mi>:sc3  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST     HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 
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FIRST  PREMIUIVI  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

At  the  Fairs  of  185G : 

FllOM    THE 

IfflaaaatfiuKttta  CiiatitaiU  petSanit  aBSoti'atton 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  moat  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOK   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  BIEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  HousB  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKEK- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Sonata. 

HiSTOEICAL  REM.\RK3  INTRODDCTORY  TO   AN  EXPLANATION   OF 

Beethoven's  Piano-Forte  Sonatas.* 

The  Sonata  is  tte  most  compreliensive  and 
the  most  peculiar  product  in  the  field  of  pure 
piano-forte  music.  It  is  its  greatest  task,  its  high- 
est goal.  The  idea  of  Beauty,  the  essence  of  all 
works  of  Art,  may  also  realize  itself  upon  the 
mere  piano,  but  most  perfectly  only  in  the  most 
perfect  form. 

Such  must  we  consider  the  Sonata  form.  The 
establishment  of  this  proposition  upon  grounds 
of  musical  theory  has  been  undertaken  by  Marx, 
in  the  third  part  of  his  "  Theory  of  Musical  Com- 
position," and  with  the  most  complete  success. 
Marx  here  develops  the  single  forms  of  piano 
music  in  organic  sequence ;  he  begins  with  the 
Elude,  then  turns  to  the  Fantasia,  to  the  Varia- 
tion, to  the  Rondo,  and  at  last  reaches  the  Sonata, 
as  the  highest,  ripest  form.  By  a  different  method 
Krueger,  in  his  "  Contributions  to  the  Life  and 
Science  of  Music,"  arrives  at  this  result.  In  the 
chapter,  "  Scientific  Theory  of  Art,"  in  which  he 
subjects  Marx's  system  to  a  critique,  he  lays  down, 
under  a  reference  to  Marx,  a  scheme  of  musical 
Morphology  (doctrine  of  forms),  as  whose  point 
of  departure,  or  criterion,  he  denotes  the  Song 
form,  and  in  the  following  manner  :  "  First,  what 
precedes  the  Song  form,  viz.  the  Prelude,  the 
Toccata,  the  Fantasia  ; — second,  the  Song  form, 
including  Variation,  Rondo,  Fugue  ; — third,  that 
which  goes  beyond  the  Song  form,  the  combination 
of  several  developed  song  forms,  the  Sonata,  the 

*  Beethoven's  Clavier-Sonaten,  fiir  Freiinde  der 
Tonkunst  erliiutert,  von  Ernst  von  Elteklein. 
Zweite  Auflage.    Leipzig,  1857. 


Sympliony.  Kriiger,  then,  makes  the  Prelude, 
the  Song,  and  the  Sonata  the  three  fundamental 
forms,  out  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  all  the  others 
are  developed. — But  what  more  striking  proof 
can  there  be,  that  the  Sonata  should  be  regarded 
as  the  highest  product  in  the  field  of  piano-forte 
music,  than  the  living  works  themselves,  to  whose 
consideration  the  following  pages  are  devoted, 
the  Piano-forte  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  ?  In 
what  other  piano  music  is  there  presented  such  a 
wealth  of  deepest,  most  significant  ideas,  such  an 
image  of  the  soul's  inmost,  deepest  life  ?  Has 
the  history  of  Art  any  piano  music  of  a  higher 
import  it  can  point  to  ?  Certainly  not.  "Wher- 
ever we  may  look  around  us  on  the  field  of  piano- 
forte literature,  before  or  after  Beethoven,  we 
meet  a  multitude  of  noble  and  of  characteristic 
products,  but  we  always  come  back  to  the  Bee- 
thoven Sonatas  as  to  the  highest,  unique,  and  un- 
rivalled flower  in  this  department.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  comprehend  and  feel  the  necessity, 
that  such  fullness  of  matter  and  of  meaning  could 
only  fully  manifest  itself  in  the  Sonata  ;  the  great- 
est and  richest  substance  must  take  the  greatest, 
richest  form,  and  that  is  the  Sonata.  In  fact,  too, 
Beethoven  has  created  most  of  his  piano  works 
only  in  this  form  ;  nay,  the  general  Sonata  form 
at  bottom  underlies  all  his  principal  creations. 

"Wliat  are  the  Symphonies,  considered  as  to 
form,  but  Sonatas  for  the  entire  orchestra  ?  What 
are  the  Quartets  but  Sonatas  for  two  violins,  viola 
and  violoncello  ?  The  Trios,  but  Sonatas  for 
piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  ?     And  so  on. 

But  the  greatest  importance  of  the  Sonata 
form,  as  the  highest,  appears  in  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  the  capacity  of  being  the  higher  unity 
of  other  forms,  especially  of  the  Song  form,  the 
Variation,  the  Rondo,  and  the  Fugue.  This  has 
been  already  intimated  by  Kriiger  in  the  expres- 
sion, "  combination  of  several  developed  Song 
forms."  In  the  Sonata,  in  fact,  all  these  forms 
are  resumed  and  blended  to  a  concrete  unity ; 
the  Sonata,  viewed  on  this  side,  is  an  organic 
product  of  these  forms.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  an  examination  of  the  works  of  Beethoven. 
You  find  in  these  Sonatas,  Symphonies,  Quartets 
of  his  the  most  intimate  blending  of  the  forms  of 
the  Song,  the  Variation,  the  Rondo,  the  Fugue, 
into  a  higher,  perfect,  individual  whole,  as  will 
appear  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  Sonatas  singly. 

I  must  content  myself  with  these  general  theo- 
retic hints  and  observations,  lest  I  should  be  led 
too  far  from  the  object  of  this  volume,  and  for 
fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  would  refer  to 
Marx.  But  before  passing  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Beethoven  Sonatas  individually,  I  deem  a  sur- 
vey of  the  general  historical  course,  which  the 


Sonata  has  followed  before  Beethoven,  and  down 
to  his  time,  to  be  the  more  desirable  and  the  more 
necessary,  since  this  alone  will  place  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  great  piano  works  in  the  clearest 
light ;  it  is  only  when  we  have  traced  this  histoi-y 
down  that  we  shall  fully  realize  the  height  which 
Beethoven  has  reached.  In  this  survey,  I  must 
limit  myself  to  the  most  necessary  and  essential 
points  for  the  understanding  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment ;  and  for  the  period  prior  to  Haydn 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  using  for  tlie  groundwork 
of  my  remarks  the  excellent  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Sonata  by  Immanuel  Faisst,  which 
appeared  in  the  musical  journal,  the  Coscilia,  for 
some  years  extinct.  I  shall  give  a  condensed  ab- 
stract of  his  paper. 

The  first  beginnings  of  our  present  Sonata  are 
found  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
According  to  Winterfeld  the  name  Sonata  was 
used  at  the  beginning  of  that  century  to  distin- 
guish such  instrumental  compositions  as  did  not 
have  a  periodic  song,  or  Choral  for  a  subject.  The 
first  Sonatas  appeared  in  1681,  by  Heinrich 
BiBER,  for  Violino  solo.  These  were  followed  in 
1683  by  twelve  Sonatas  by  the  violinist  Corelli, 
for  violin,  bass,  and  clavichord.  But  greater  im- 
portance as  a  composer  of  Sonatas  was  gained 
by  John  Kuhnau,  Sebastian  Bach's  predeces- 
sor. At  first  he  wrote  a  Sonata  in  B  flat,  in  the 
Neuer  Clavieriibung  ("  New  Piano  Exercises  "), 
second  part.  The  form  of  this  work  is  generally 
the  present  form ;  consisting  of  a  quick,  a  slow, 
and  again  a  quick  movement.  The  manner  of 
writing  is  polyphonic  ;  the  work  is  wanting  in 
internal  aesthetic  connection.  Kuhnau's  next 
work  appeared  in  1696  under  the  title:  "John 
Kuhnau's  fresh  piano  fruits,  or  seven  Sonatas  of 
good  invention  and  manner  to  be  played  on  the 
piano."  These  Sonatas  show  progress  in  form 
and  matter;  they  are  full  of  energy,  of  boldness, 
of  fresh  grace,  indeed  of  depth  of  feeling.  They 
consist  sometimes  of  five,  sometimes  of  four  move- 
ments. The  contrast  of  quiet  and  of  lively  move- 
ments is  found  in  very  various  combination.  The 
polyphonic  mode  of  writing  predominates,  yet 
now  and  then  the  homophonic  breaks  through 
with  free,  spontaneous  melodies.  Single  passages 
show  greater  artistic  meaning.  Kuhnau  is  akin 
to  Handel  in  his  free  polyphonic  treatment,  in 
the  fervent,  noble,  and  clear  conduct  of  his  mel- 
ody. An  intrinsic  aesthetic  connection  is  felt  in 
sinn-le  movements  of  these  Sonatas. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Rossini  on  Mozart. — In  a  letter,  with  the 
inscription  "  To  Guelfo,"  Rossini  describes  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Mozart,  that  is  to  say,  his 
feelings  on  first  hearing  Don  Juan.  The  letter 
contains  the  following  remarkable  passages ; — 
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"  Guelfo,  do  I  still  live  without  dreaming,  or  are 
my  senses  obscured  by  a  kind  of  drunkenness  of 
Tvbich  I  bad  previously  no  notion  ?  I  went  to  the 
opera  yesterday,  when  Mozart's  Don  Juan  was 
played.  At  last !  At  last !  but  what  were  my 
sensations  after  hearing  this  music  !  Before  then 
I  bad  possessed  onl}'  a  confused  idea  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  theatrical  music  !  Divine 
Mozart,  what  genius  inspired  thee !  thou  speakest 
to  our  inmost  heart  with  tones  that  need  no  words, 
and  paintest  passions  with  a  fire,  compared  to 
which  the  power  of  speech  is  nothing.  I  loved 
with  Don  Juan  ;  I  was  intoxicated  with  him  ;  I 
■wept  with  Donna  Anna,  went  mad  with  Donna 
Elvira,  and  cocpietted  as  Zerlina  sang.  But  as 
the  ghost  appeared  I  shuddei'ed  at  the  world  of 
spirits,  and — Guelfo,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  so 
— the  marrow  froze  in  my  bones.  Guelfo,  take 
back  thy  praise ;  no,  I  am  not  a  composer. 
Guelfo,  do  not  accord  me  that  praise  until  the 
genius  of  Mozart  has  embraced  me.  Thy  Joa- 
chino." — Rheinisclie  Mudk-Zeitutiy. 


Obituary  Kotiee  of  Thcmss  Crawford. 

(Coricluded  from  last  week.) 

The  range  of  sculpture  is  limited,  compared 
with  that  of  painting.  It  can  only  reproduce  the 
forms  of  men  and  of  animals,  the  former  draped 
or  undraped,  singly  or  in  groups.  Two  sculptors 
cannot  differ  from  each  other  as  widely  as  two 
painters  may.  In  judging  of  the  merits  of  a  work 
in  marble  or  bronze,  we  have  to  consider  first, 
whether  it  is  a  faithful  representation  of  external 
forms ;  and  second,  whether  it  truly  and  vividly 
expresses  the  passions,  emotions  and  sentiments  of 
humanity.  The  latter  includes  the  fomier.  A 
figure  which  had  character  and  expression,  but 
was  defective  in  anatomy  and  proportion,  could 
only  please  in  a  very  imperfect  degree ;  like 
poetry  which  was  original  in  conception,  but 
marred  by  bad  grammar.  Thus,  there  is  an 
obvious  division  of  sculptors  into  those  who  are 
merely  imitative,  aud  those  who  are  also  imagin- 
ative and  inventive.  Crawford,  without  question 
or  dispute,  was  of  the  latter  class.  He  was  an 
original  thinker  in  his  art ;  and  his  works  are  not 
merely  reproductions  of  forms,  but  speak  a  lan- 
guage which  addresses  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  as  well  as  his  eye.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Beethoven  in  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston  :  we 
have  here  not  merely  the  stature,  the  features,  the 
limbs,  the  garb  of  the  illustrious  composer,  but  his 
inward  and  intellectual  character  is  stamped  upon 
the  bronze.  His  great  genius  is  here  visible,  and 
his  sorrows,  not  less  great :  his  ideal  splendors  and 
his  real  distresses :  the  glorious  music  that  rang 
and  streamed  through  his  soul,  and  the  deep  frost 
of  silence  that  sealed  the  external  sense :  the 
vehement  temperament :  the  passionate  sensibili- 
ties ;  the  roughness,  the  sternness,  the  tenderness 
— all  are  here.  We  do  not  think  of  saying  of 
this  statue  that  it  is  a  correct  likeness,  that'^the 
costume  is  well  managed,  that  it  is  admirably  cast, 
—though  all  these  are  true, — but  we  pronounce 
it  noble,  pathetic,  heroic :  our  most  obvious 
epithets  are  those  which  express  intellectual  and 
not  physical  perceptions.  And  this  was  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  all  his  works,  especially  of 
those  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe.  They 
are  not  merely  forms,  but  symbols. 

He  was  also  remarkable  for  the  range  and 
variety  of  this  creative  power.  He  was  equally 
at  home  in  the  regions  of  the  sublime  and  of  the 
beautiful.  At  his  touch,  the  ideal  forms  of  Grecian 
mythology  started  into  lovely  life ;  and  the  same 
hand  reproduced  with  the  same  skill  the  character, 
the  expression,  the  costume  of  to-day.  The 
whole  range  of  humanity,  from  the  heroic  grandeur 
of  his  Washington  and  Jefferson,  to  the  pathetic 
tenderness  of  his  Children  in  the  Wood,  was  open 
to  him.  Were  all  the  productions  of  his  life 
brought  together,  the  observer  could  not  help 
being  impressed  with  the  rich  creativeness  of  his 
inventive  power.  Some  sculptors  would  suffer  by 
such  a  test ;  because  it  would  be  seen  that  their 
works,  however  beautiful  separately,  were  mainly 
variations  of  the  same  essential  type  ;  but  Craw- 
ford would  gain  by  it.  It  would  then  be  seen  that 
he   was   no   mannerist:    that   he   did   not   copy 


himself:  that  his  fancy  was  not  haunted  and 
tyrannized  over  by  any  one  set  of  ideas,  which 
were  always  breaking  out  into  substaniially  the 
same  shape,  but  that  he  drew  from  the  ever-living 
fountains  of  imagination  and  invention  fi-esh 
conceptions  and  new  forms. 

From  the  vigor  of  the  inventive  faculty  that 
was  in  him.  it  happened  that  the  patient  finish  of 
his  works  was  not  always  equal  to  the  beauty  and 
power  of  the  original  conception.  Laborious  as 
he  was,  the  loil  of  his  hands  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  fervid  movements  of  his  spirit.  A  new 
idea  would  start  to  life  within  him,  and  demand 
embodiment  in  marble.  And  so,  when  the  work 
in  hand  had  so  far  made  progress  as  to  express 
and  reproduce  the  ideal  image  which  stood  belbre 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  he  turned  from  him  to 
welcome  the  coming  shape  around  which  the 
morning  purple  of  promise  played.  And  as  he 
was  an  artist,  and  not  a  mechanic,  an  inventor, 
and  not  an  imitator. — as  he  moved  where  the 
spirit  of  his  inspiration  moved, — it  followed  that 
there  was  in  his  works  that  inequality  which  is  one 
of  the  signs  which  distinguish  genius  from  mere 
cleverness  and  manual  skill. 

Crawford  made  no  pretensions  to  any  wide 
range  of  general  cultivation.  His  eminence  in 
sculpture  was  attained  by  a  devotion  so  exclusive 
as  to  leave  no  time  tor  anything  else.  He  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  scholar,  or  even  to  be  learned  in 
the  literature  of  art.  He  was  very  ai'erse  to 
anything  like  dispLiy  ;  never  made  ambitious  dis- 
courses or  declamatory  harangues ;  never  brought 
theories  into  the  drawing  room,  or  gave  lectures 
from  the  sofa.  But  he  had  read  much  and  thought 
more  upon  subjects  connected  with  art;  and  his 
vigorous  understanding  turned  everything  to  use 
that  it  grasped.  His  conversation  was  always 
interesting,  from  its  freshness,  energy,  and  sin- 
cerity: his  criticisms  were  instructive,  from  their 
independence  and  originality.  He  had  lived  so 
long  in  Italy,  and  for  many  years  so  much  among 
its  people,  that  he  had  acquired  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  national  life  and  character;  and 
his  own  observation  had  furnished  him  with  many 
interesting  traits  and  anecdotes.  He  had  lived  in 
Kome  through  the  horrors  of  the  cholera  ;  and  a 
competent  literary  faculty  might  have  found  the 
materials  for  most  moving  nari-ative  in  the  fearful 
pictures  which  that  terrible  experience  left  upon 
his  memory. 

Crawfbid's  character  was  strong  and  peculiar. 
He  was  always  manly,  truthful,  sincere,  and  brave; 
and  there  never  was  a  trait  of  meanness,  jealousy, 
or  treachery  in  his  soul.  Time,  which  developed 
his  genius,  also  improved  him  in  other  respects; 
it  softened  and  mellowed  him ;  and  made  him 
more  genial,  engaging,  and  attractive.  In  youth 
and  early  manhood  there  was  a  certain  roughness 
and  bluntness  about  him  which  repelled  casual 
approach.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty  his  lifis  had 
been  one  of  struggle,  solitude,  and  privation  ;  and 
eight  years  of  it  had  been  passed  among  strangers 
in  a  foreign  land.  These  influences,  acting  upon 
a  peculiar  tempei'amcnt,  had  alfected  his  manners, 
and  even,  to  some  extent,  his  chai'acter.  In 
society  he  was  apt  to  be  reserved  and  abstracted; 
and  he  w^ould  sometimes  break  his  silence  by  a 
vehemence  of  expression  a  little  startling  to  the 
sm,ootli  surface  of  polished  life.  He  had  very 
warm  friends;  but  apart  from  the  admiration 
awakened  by  his  genius,  and  the  respect  inspired 
by  his  chai'acter,  he  neither  sought  nor  gained 
general  popularity.  But  his  maiTiage,  and  the 
brilliant  professional  success  which  came  after  it 
— the  former  more  than  the  latter— brought  a 
benediction  with  them.  The  tenderness  which 
had  always  lain  hidden  in  the  depth  of  his  nature 
now  came  nearer  to  the  surface.  The  peace 
which  brooded  ox-er  his  soul  extended  itself  to  his 
manner :  as  his  atl'ections  deepened,  his  sympathies 
too  were  expanded,  and  more  readily  moved. 
His  character  lost  nothing  of  its  manliness  and  its 
sincerity;  but,  externally,  he  had  no  longer  any- 
thing to  suppress,  and  the  air  of  happiness  dif- 
fused a  graciousness  and  gentleness  over  his  bear- 
ing in  general  society  which  had  not  been  ob- 
served in  former  years. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  about  Ci'awford  was 
his  freedom  from  those  weaknesses  of  character 


and  infirmities  of  temperament  to  which  artists 
are  most  exposed.  He  never  envied  another 
man's  success,  nor  was  jealous  of  another  man's 
reputation  :  he  was  not  given  to  evil  speakinw  or 
disparaging  criticisms:  he  was  indeed  not  in  the 
habit  of  comparing  himself  with  others,  and  his 
ruling  motive  was  the  love  of  excellence,  and  not 
the  love  of  excelling.  He  was  not  greedy  of 
praise,  or  de^irous  of  attracting  attention  to  himself 
by  any  peculiarities  of  speech,  manner,  or  costume. 
He  rarely  spoke  about  himself  or  his  art  at  all, 
and  never  except  in  the  freedom  of  the  most 
unreserved  intercourse  with  his  fi-iends.  He  was, 
of  course,  not  unsensible  to  the  love  of  fame  ;  but 
he  had  not  that  love  of  praise  which  craves  daily 
food,  and  languishes  if  it  be  withdrawn.  His 
character  was  marked  by  tran.sparent  simplicity: 
he  neither  concealed  what  ho  was,  nor  affected  to 
be  what  he  was  not. 

Nor  was  Crawford's  vigorous  nature  assailable 
by  those  temptations  which  proceed  from  the 
temperament  and  the  blood.  Artists  are  apt  to . 
have  clamorous  and  exacting  senses;  and  the 
nature  of  their  pursuits  is  not  generally  such  as  to 
lay  a  curb  upon  them.  In  the  chase  after  beauty, 
the  soul  is  in  danger  of  being  led  into  slippery 
paths.  Many  artists,  too,  so  far  from  putting  a 
moral  law  upon  themselves,  and  living  in  the 
bracing  air  of  self-denial,  rather  encourage  these 
wild  movements  of  the  senses,  or  at  least  permit 
themselves  to  seek  relaxation  after  toil  in  indul- 
gences which  spot  the  life  and  impair  the  powers. 
But  Crawford's  "genius  had  angelic  wings"  that 
were  never  clogged  with  the  weight  of  the  senses 
or  soiled  by  their  stains.  To  temptations  of  this 
class  he  was  as  insensible  as  one  of  his  own  marble 
statues.  There  was  in  him  that  same  combination 
of  wealth  of  imagination  and  simplicity  of  life 
which  so  exalts  the  name  of  Milton.  With  work, 
opportunity,  the  sense  of  progress,  he  could  have 
lived  on  bread  and  water  without  a  murmur.  In 
all  his  domestic  relations,  he  was  the  manliest,  the 
truest,  the  tenderest,  the  most  unselfish  man  that 
ever  hehl  up  the  fabi'ic  of  a  home.  Beyond  that 
charmed  circle,  his  thoughts,  his  wishes,  his  hopes 
never  strayed.  He  had  no  need  of  the  excite- 
ments and  exhilarations  of  society ;  and  w-ould  not 
have  given  a  handful  of  marble  chips  for  any 
amount  of  those  social  triumphs  which  are  as 
fleeting  as  the  cut  flowers  of  a  ball-room. 

If  this  life  were  all — if  through  the  gate  of  death 
the  mind  did  not  pass  into  a  new  sphere  of  growth 
and  development — if  the  beauty  of  earth  did  not 
bloom  anew,  and  put  on  splendors  before  unknown 
in  the  air  and  light  of  heaven — the  thought  would 
be  hard  to  bear  that  all  these  powers  were  taken 
away  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  We  can  measure 
what  we  ha\'e,  but  who  can  tell  what  we  have  lost 
in  the  fiiture  of  so  great  an  artist !  And  yet, 
looking  at  such  dispensations  from  this  "our  bank 
and  shoal  of  time,"  we  can  find  in  them  some 
soothing  and  consoling  elements.  The  image  of  a 
man  which  is  transmitted  to  posterity  is  generally 
of  the  age  at  which  he  died.  Thus  we  always 
think  of  Titian,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Goethe,  as 
old  men.  But  if  age  be  venerable,  youth  is  lovely. 
The  world  cherishes  with  peculiar  fondness  and 
tenderness  the  memory  of  men  who,  like  Raphael 
and  IMozart,  have  accomplished  much,  and  yet 
died  young.  The  blossom  of  promise  hangs  on 
the  bough  beside  the  matured  fruit.  Into  that 
choice  company  Crawford  has  passed.  He  has 
not  died  prematui'eh',  for  he  had  put  the  work  of 
a  long  life  into  his  forty-four  years:  and  yet  he 
has  died  in  his  prime.  AVhat  Goethe  said  of 
Schiller,  whose  earthly  career  was  closed  wdien 
only  two  years  older,  is  applicable  to  him :  "  'We 
may  well  hold  him  fortunate  that  he  rose  to  the 
world  of  spirits  from  the  summit  of  human  exist- 
ence, that  he  was  taken  by  a  short  agony  from 
among  the  living.  The  weaknesses  of  old  age, 
the  decline  of  intellectual  power,  he  never  felt. 
He  lived  a  man,  and  went  from  hence  a  man 
complete.  Now  he  enjoys  in  the  eyes  of  posterity 
the  advantage  of  appearing  as  one  eternally 
vigorous  and  young.  For  in  that  form  in  which 
a  man  leaves  the  earth,  he  moves  among  the 
shades ;  and  thus  Achilles  remains  present  with 
us,  a  youth  eternally  striving.  It  is  well  for  us 
also  that  he  died  early.     From  his  grave  comes 
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forth  the  breath  of  his  power,  and  strengthens  us, 
awakening  in  us  the  most  ardent  impulse  to 
continue  lovingly,  forever  and  ever,  the  work 
which  he  began.  Thus  he  will  ever  live  for  his 
nation  and  the  human  race,  in  that  which  he 
accomplished  and  planned." 

In  Delaroche's  line  work,  the  "  Hemicycle  of 
the  Arts,"  we  see  the  great  artists  of  modern  times, 
— painters,  sculptors  and  architects, — brought 
together  and  disposed  in  natural  groups,  standing 
or  seated.  Some,  like  Titian,  Palladio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinei,  are  represented  as 
old  men :  some,  like  Rubens  and  Rembrandt,  are 
in  the  fullness  of  ripened  prime  :  and  some,  like 
Raphael,  and  Massacio,  are  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
Into  that  great  assemblage  Crawford  has  been 
received ;  a  '  worthy  compeer  of  the  worthiest. 
There  his  image  stands  forever,  in  the  glow  of 
early  manhood :  the  morning  light  not  yet  van- 
ished, and  the  evening  shadows  afar  off.  Hope 
yet  elevates  the  brow,  and  parts  the  lips :  there  is 
no  retrospect  in  the  ardent  glance  :  the  future  yet 
smiles  and  beckons.  The  thick  locks,  the  vigorous 
frame,  the  firm  tread,  speak  of  unworn  energies, 
of  the  elastic  heart  of  youth  ;  of  that  fervid  sense 
of  power  that  eagerly  seizes  oppoi'tunity,  and 
grapples  fearlessly  with  toil.  Weakness  is  not 
there ;  nor  decay,  nor  disappointment :  the  spirit 
yet  says.  Come ;  and  fame,  the  uewly-won  bride, 
is  still  wooed  as  a  lover  woos. 


Notes  on  a  Passage  in  Hawkins's  History  of  Music. 

By  a.  "W.  Thayek. 

[Conclusion.] 

But  now  comes  up  another  point,  which  adds 
force  to  the  theory.  All  the  authorities  concur 
in  giving  to  Handel's  visit  in  Hanover  a  consid- 
erable duration.  We  must  do  this  to  reconcile 
what  we  know  about  it,  although  if  we  make  it 
"  ten  months  or  a  year,"  as  Mr.  Schoelcher  does 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  we  wonder  as  much 
as  that  author  what  he  could  have  been  doing  all 
that  time.  Mr.  S.'s  argument  is  good  that  Han- 
del must  have  passed  so  much  time  at  some  period 
of  his  history — can  we,  however,  find  this  time  in 
the  years  1709-10  ?  Mr.  Schoelcher  does  find  it 
— I  do  not. 

That  Handel  reached  London  in  the  autumn, 
or,  rather,  to  be  exact,  towards  the  close  of  1710, 
is  fixed.  But  immediately  previous  he  had  "  paid 
a  visit "  to  Holland.  This  implies  more  than  a 
passage  through.  There  was  much  to  be  seen 
and  heard  there.  We  must  give  him  some  weeks 
at  least.  Previously  to  that  he  had  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Dusseldorf,  from  whom 
"  he  could  scarcely  tear  himself  away ;  for  he 
wished  to  keep  him  at  any  price."  (Yet  he  was 
a  Catholic,  and  Handel  was  Protestant.)  This 
implies  a  visit  of  some  duration  ;  and  before  this 
he  had  been  -down  to  Halle  to  see  his  old  blind 
mother,  and  comfort  her  with  the  story  of  his 
fame  and  success,  after  their  years  of  separation. 
This  was  probably  something  more  than  a  day's 
visit.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  the  means  at 
hand  of  finding  when  George  left  Hanover  to 
join  the  Electoral  College  and  assume  his  new 
duties  as  Archtreasurer  of  the  Empire.  This 
event  was  in  1710,  and  in  all  probability  it  was 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Court  on  that  occa- 
sion that  Handel  started  for  England  via  Halle, 
&c.  At  any  rate,  we  have  disposed  of  some  three 
or  four  months,  at  least,  of  the  close  of  the  year 
1710. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  beginning  of  that  year. 
According  to  Mattheson,  Handel  produced  ..Ijrip- 
pina  at  Venice  in  the  winter — i.  e.,  the  Carnival 
of  1710.  Mr.  Schoelcher  puts  no  faith  in  Mat- 
theson's  dates,  since  he  erred  so  lamentably  in 


the  time  of  Handel's  departure  from  Hamburg, 
— a  point  upon  which  one  would  suppose  he  could 
not  have  been  mistaken, — and  therefore  dates  the 
Agripplna  in  the  Carnival  of  1707,  three  years 
earlier.  By  this  process  he  finds  no  difliculty  in 
bringing  Handel  to  Hanover  in  1709,  and  in  thus 
gaining  for  him  ten  months  or  a  year  in  that  city. 
We  must,  if  possible,  find  some  collateral  evidence 
in  the  case,  or  Mattheson's  date  is  of  no  authority. 
Luckily  for  him  I  find  this  evidence  in  a  duodeci- 
mo volume  printed  at  Venice  in  1730,  only  twenty 
years  after  the  event  in  question,  and  ten  years 
before  Mattheson's  note.  Its  fine  long  title  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Lc  glorie  della  Poesia  e  della  Musica  conte- 
nute  neir  esatta  Notitia  de  Teatri  della  citta  di 
Venezla  e  nel  Catalogo  purgatissimo  de  Drami 
musicali  quivi  sin'  hora  rapresentati  con  gli'  Au- 
tori  della  Poesiae  della  Musica  e  con  le  Annota- 
tioni  a  suol  luoghi  proprii." 

This  catalogue  gives  for  the  year — 

1706,  seven  titles  of  operas — none  by  Handel. 

1707,  fourteen       "       "  "  " 

1708,  ten  «       "  "  " 

1709,  eleven  "       "  "  " 
^^  1710,  thirteen        "          the  first  of  which 

is,  "  Agripplna,  the  Poetry  by  an  unknown  Au- 
thor, the  Music  by  George  Fr.  Handel." 

As  the  New  Style  had  then  long  been  adopted 
there,  there  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.  M.  Schoelcher  is  doubtless  right  in 
supposing  that  this  opera  was  produced  during 
the  Carnival,  and  this  agrees  with  Mattheson's 
"  in  the  winter."  The  opera  runs  twenty-seven 
nights, — equivalent  to  four  weeks  at  the  least, 
probably  seven,  for  we  do  not  know  how  many 
nights  per  week  the  opera  was  given.  Then 
Handel  has  the  long  journey — as  it  was  in  those 
days — to  Hanover.  Four  or  five  months,  then,  is 
the  most  I  can  allow  him  there. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  seems  to  be 
this  :  Handel,  a  boy  of  some  twelve  years,  returns 
from  Berlin,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  studies  in 
which  Bach  has  become  so  famous,  and  old  or- 
ganist Zackau.  When  he  is  sixteen  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  Telemann,  and  has  his  attention 
called  to  Opera.  He  hears  about  Steffani,  and 
as  soon  as  he  is  of  a  proper  age  to  leave  home  he 
journeys  to  Brunswick  and  Hanover.  He  meets 
with  Steffani,  who  finds  in  the  young  German 
what  he  was  himself  at  the  same  age.  He  ap- 
pears as  a  virtuoso  for  a  space,  and  then,  with 
the  advice  of  his  new  friend,  continues  onward 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  studies  with  Keiser  for 
three  years,  and  then — in  the  meantime  having 
refused  to  leave  that  excellent  school  to  accom- 
pany the  Tuscan  prince — he  accepts  the  offer  of 
Von  Binitz,  (see  Mattheson)  and  departs  with 
him  for  Italy,  almost  of  necessity  passing  through 
Hanover  again.  Steffani  keeps  him  in  mind,  and 
when  in  1708  he  bids  farewell  to  his  public  career 
as  a  musician,  he  selects  Handel  as  his  successor. 
Handel  is  in  no  haste  :  he  lingers  still  in  the  beau- 
tiful land,  until  in  February  or  Mai'ch  he  produ- 
ces Agripplna  at  Venice,  and,  after  its  run  of 
twenty-seven  nights,  journeys  homeward.  He 
reaches  Hanover  some  time  in  May,  concludes 
the  negotiations,  and  accepts  the  Kapellmeister- 
-shlp,  and  then  departs  on  his  tour,  which  occupies 
the  rest  of  the  season,  and  brings  him  to  London 
late  in  autumn. 

This  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  early  history  of  the  great  musician  is  sim- 


ply suggested,  and  is  founded  upon  reasonings 
which  may  have  less  force  in  the  minds  of  others 
than  of  its  author.  « 


Manchestek,  England,  Oct.  18. — Passing 
through  the  wonderful  manufacturing  cities  of 
England,  one  does  not  see  much,  at  first,  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  description  in  a  musi- 
cal paper ;  on  the  contrary,  enraptured  yet  con- 
fused with  the  incomprehensible  developments  in 
machinery,  you  feel  an  almost  irresistible  desire 
to  write  something  about  cogs  and  cylinders  to 
the  Scientific  American.  Nothing  meets  the  eye 
but  huge  factories,  immense  chimnies  belching 
forth  the  blackest  of  smoke,  and  long  rows  of 
splendid  warehouses;  still,  musical  items  can  be 
gleaned  here,  for  with  all  the  preponderance  of 
the  industrial  and  mechanical  sciences.  Art  is  by 
no  means  neglected  in  these  grand  cities,  throb- 
bing as  they  are  with  their  unnumbered  hearts  of 
iron,  that  vitalize  and  quicken  the  entire  body. 

Take,  for  instance,  Liverpool.  I  landed  there 
from  Dublin  in  a  dense  fog — (by  the  wa)',  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  sun  about  three  weeks  ago,  and 
have  not  seen  him  since)^and  was  put  ashore 
at  Clarence  Dock,  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  stone 
wharves  and  huge  basins  of  muddy  water,  with 
ships  floating  therein.  Extricated  from  this,  I 
walked  up  a  mile  or  so  of  busy  street,  and  while 
thinking  what  an  ineffably  stupid  place  Liverpool 
was,  and  how  little  regard  the  inhabitants  had  for 
anytliing  else  than  making  money,  I  came  at  once 
upon  a  structure  that  proved  their  liberality  to 
Art  as  well  as  their  devotion  to  business.  It  was 
St.  George's  Hall,  one  of  the  most  superb  edifices 
in  the  world,  and,  though  really  the  headquarters 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  yet  chiefly  known 
from  its  great  concert  room,  perhaps  the  finest  in 
existence. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  gorgeous  ;  and  as  it  is 
always  open  to  gratuitous  public  inspection,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  admiring  it  as  it  deserved. 
The  great  hall  is  something  beyond  my  feeble 
powers  of  description,  and  though  I  have  a  vision 
of  its  mosaic  floor,  inwrought  with  verses  from 
Scripture,  its  high  and  richly-decorated  roof,  its 
polished  pillars  of  red  and  black  marble,  its  gor- 
geous organ,  and  the  indescribable  air  of  luxury 
and  refinement  that  pervades  it,  yet  it  is  only  a 
remembrance  I  cannot  impart  to  others.  But  if 
this  be  its  appearance  by  the  cold  light  of  a  dark, 
foggy  day,  what  a  scene  must  it  present  at  night, 
when  the  polished  marbles  and  the  crystal  chan- 
deliers reflect  back  the  glare  of  innumerable 
lights,  when  the  auditorium  is  crowded  with  a 
richly-dressed  audience,  when  the  orchestra  is 
filled  with  musicians,  and  when  Jenny  Lind — 
for  this  is  the  scene  of  some  of  her  greatest  tri- 
umphs— is  standing  on  the  platform,  singing, 
"  Rejoice  greatly  "  ! 

One  featui-e  in  these  manufacturing  towns  is 
the  series  of  concerts  given  once  a  week  for  the 
working  classes,  at  very  low  rates  of  admission. 
For  this  week,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  three  artists, 
well  known  in  Boston, — Mr.  Harrison  Mil- 
lard, Mk.  Allan  Irving,  and  Mr.  George 
Harrison, — are  engaged  in  addition  to  other 
talent,  and  the  organ  performances  of  Mr.  Best. 
Admission  ranges  from  threepence  to  a  shilling. 
At  Birmingham  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
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one  of  these  concerts,  and  the  following  pro- 
gramme will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  musical  fare 
served  up  for  threepence  ; 

PAUT    I. 

Solo,  Organ  :  "  To  Thee  cherubim  and  seraphim," 

Handel. 

Duet  and  Chorus  :  "  Hear  my  prayer," Kent. 

Air:  "  Then  shall  the  riphteous," Mendelssohn. 

Trio  :  "  On  Thee  each  living  soul  awaits."  . .  .Haydn. 
Motet:  "  Laudatenomen  Domini,"  [1553]  .Dr.  C.Tye. 

Quartet:  "  Lo  !  my  Shepherd," Haydn. 

Solo,  Organ:  Kyri'e,  from  Imperial  Mass, Haydn. 

PART   II. 

Solo,  Organ  :  Overture  to  Tancredi, Eossini. 

Ballad  :  "What  will  you  do,  love  ?  " Lover. 

Glee:  "  The  sun  is  high  in  heaven," Monk. 

Ballad  :  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud," Balfe. 

Solo,  Piano-forte:  The  Concert-Stuck Weber. 

Duet  and  Chorus  :  "  Let  the  tambour  sound, ".Bishop. 

The  performers,  though  not  first  class,  were  all 
possessed  of  considerable  ability,  and  sang  with 
care  and  correctness.  The  organ  performances 
of  Mr.  Stimpson,  organist  of  the  Birmingham 
Town  Hall,  as  Mr.  Best  is  of  St.  George's  Hall, 
at  Liverpool,  were  the  greatest  treats  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  elicited  the  loudest  applause.  As  to 
the  instrument  itself,  it  is  incredibly  splendid,  the 
exterior  presenting  an  appearance  of  imperial 
splendor  that  is  unequalled,  far  surpassing  that  of 
the  Liverpool  organ.  It  possesses  five  rows  of 
keys,  and  the  diapasons  are  especially  admired  ; 
but  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  too  massive  in  tone  for 
concert  purposes,  and  better  adapted  for  a  cathe- 
dral organ.  The  Liverpool  organ  goes  to  the 
other  extreme — is  said  to  be  shrill  and  cutting  in 
its  tone,  and  deficient  in  body ;  and  1  am  told 
that  the  new  organ  building  for  the  Music  Hall 
at  Leeds  will,  by  avoiding  the  faults  of  each,  sur- 
pass in  its  adaptability  for  concert  purposes  either. 
As  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  famous  Birmingham 
organ  seemed  perfection  itself  It,  is  of  course, 
impossible  to  give  you  on  paper  any  idea  of  its 
power,  and  the  perfectly  overwhelming  effects  it 
can  be  made  to  produce  under  the  hands  of  a 
good  performer.         ***** 

I  have  just  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Manchester,  in 
which  there  is,  amid  the  great  smoking  chimnies, 
and  surrounded  by  cotton  factories,  as  interesting 
an  old  cathedral  as  you  would  wish  to  see,  and 
which  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  organist 
of  York  Minster  to  Mr.  Harris,  organist  of  the 
Manchester  Cathedral,  afforded  me  unusual  fa- 
cilities for  examining.  As  an  edifice  this  cathe- 
dral is  very  interesting ;  it  was  formerly  an  old 
collegiate  church,  and  only  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  cathedral.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  the  service  is  held  in 
the  nave,  which  is  fitted  up  with  comfortable 
pews,  and  as  it  is  flanked  by  double  aisles  on 
each  side,  affords  accommodation  for  an  immense 
congregation.  These  double  aisles  give  a  pecu- 
liar appearance  of  immensity  to  the  building,  and 
indeed  in  width  it  is  surpassed  only  by  York  Min- 
ster among  the  English  cathedrals.  The  nave  is 
separated  from  the  choir  by  a  glazed  screen,  and 
in  the  distance  may  be  seen  the  chancel,  altar, 
and  communion  table,  ynih  the  rich  stone  carv- 
ings of  the  choir.  In  the  afternoon  service,  the 
gas  burners — (how  strange  it  sounds  to  talk  of 
modern  gas  in  a  venerable  cathedral !) — were  lit, 
and  the  effect  of  the  natural  and  artificial  light 
was  very  singular.     In  the  choir, 

the  dying  flame  of  day 

Through  the  chancel  shot  Its  ray, 

while  in  the  nave  the  last  light  of  day  was  min- 
gled with  the  bright  cheery  glare  of  the  numer- 
ous gas  burners. 


The  musical  service,  in  the  usual  cathedral 
style,  was  very  effective,  the  anthem,  by  Dr.  Boyce, 
containing  an  elaborate  bass  solo,  with  staccato 
accompaniments  for  the  organ.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  these  English  cathedrals 
the  singers  stand  at  one  end  of  the  church,  with 
the  organ  at  the  other,  and  the  effect  of  these 
solos  is  much  heightened  by  this  arrangement. 
The  organ  is  an  inferior  one,  of  some  twenty-six 
stops. 

To  the  musician,  Manchester  Cathedral  posses- 
ses an  additional  interest,  as  being  the  place  where 
Malibran  was  buried,  and  where  she  lay  for 
two  years.  You  are  probably  aware  that  she 
died  suddenly  in  this  place,  where  she  had  come 
to  sing  at  a  Musical  Festival.  After  remaining 
interred  in  the  cathedral  for  two  years,  her  re- 
mains were  removed  by  her  husband,  Pe  Beriot, 
to  Brussels,  where  they  now  repose  under  a  splen- 
did mausoleum,  in  a  cemetery  near  that  city. 

Trovator. 

From  a  Teacher. 

Farmington,  Conn.,  Nov.  12. — Having  no- 
ticed, on  several  occasions,  that  you  take  some 
interest  in  what  is  done  for  the  musical  education 
in  schools,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  sev- 
eral of  our  programmes. 

In  this  country,  men,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not 
cultivate  Music  :  this  art  is  confined  to  the  ladies. 
Hence  ladies'  schools  are  of  importance  for  the 
culture  of  musical  taste.  Now,  as  far  as  this 
knowledge  goes,  very  little  is  done  in  these  insti- 
tutions besides  drilling  the  girls  to  perform  some 
"  brilliant "  pieces,  and  letting  them  off  at  occa- 
sional soirees.  In  my  opinion,  these  soirees  ought 
to  be  more  than  merely  an  opportunity  to  show 
off  the  progress  the  pupils  have  made  in  playing, 
or  to  accustom  them  to  play  before  others.  Their 
principal  object  ought  to  be  the  education  of  taste, 
and  this  we  endeavor  to  make  it  in  our  school.' 

For  this  purpose  we  often  perform  classical 
works,  not  only  original  piano-forte  compositions, 
but  also  arrangements  from  symphonies,  quartets, 
quintets,  &c.  A  good  deal  of  the  best  orchestral 
music  is  arranged  for  two  pianos  and  for  eight 
hands.  These  arrangements  have  a  double  ad- 
vantage— an  educational  and  an  artistic.  The 
original  is  thus  rendered  in  a  very  complete  form; 
indeed,  I  prefer  a  symphony  played  by  four  good 
players,  after  a  careful  study,  to  a  careless  orches- 
tral performance,  as  I  would  prefer  a  good  en- 
graving of  a  picture  to  an  indifferent  copy  in  oil. 

For  the  better  understanding  and  enjoying 
these  larger  works,  we  have  them  preceded  by 
the  reading  of  an  analysis.  For  this  the  older 
volumes  of  your  Journal  have  been  of  great  ser- 
vice. (I  long  have  wished  to  express  to  you  my 
admiration  of  your  critically-correct  and  poetical 
analysis  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.)  For 
more  miscellaneous  concerts  I  write  programmes, 
with  critical  and  biographical  notices  ;  as  a  speci- 
men I  include  one  of  our  next  soiree. 
PROGRAMME. 
Soiree  Musicale,  Friday,  Nov.  IStJi,  1857. 

PART    I. 

1.  JRossini,  (born  1792.)  Overture  to  William  Tell. 
Misses  Buckingham  and  Rhodes. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  overtures.  It  opens  with 
a  trio  of  violoncellos,  with  some  additional  alto  vio- 
lins, which  give  a  sombre  and  mysterious  coloring  to 
the  1st  movement.  2d  movement  is  a  description  of 
a  storm,  rising,  raging,  and  abating.  3d  raovement 
— Pastorale,  shepherd's  horn  in  the  Alps,  brilliant 
variations  for  the  flute.  Last  movement — somewhat 
unconnected  with  the  preceding,  finishing  the  over- 


ture in  a  dashing  galop  style.  This  is  not  a  "  char- 
acter" overture,  like  Beethoven's  Coriolanus  and 
Egmont,  nor  a  ''  picture  of  mood,"  a  piece  descrip- 
tive of  some  peculiar  state  of  mind  of  the  hero,  like 
the  overture  to  Faust  by  Wagner.  It  is  simply  a 
pretty,  interesting,  and  rather  noisy  introduction  to 
an  Italian  opera 

2.  Jurigmann,  (still  living.)     Spanish  Serenade. 

Miss  Forrest. 
A  light  piano-forte  composition,  not  very  original. 
Moonlight,  guitar,  a  sentimental  song,  and  ditto  an- 
swer from  the  lady-love. 

3.  Kiicken,  (born  1710.)     Gondoliera  :  "O  come  to 

me  " Misses  Faber  and  Woolson. 

In  the  same  style  as  the  preceding.  Kiicken  is 
very  clever  in  writing  for  the  human  voice — melodi- 
ous, flowing,  graceful. 

4.  Chopin.     Impromptu Miss  Buckingham. 

One  of  the  most  original  writers  for  the  piano- 
forte. His  compositions  belong  to  the  so-called  "  ro- 
mantic "  school.  The  strictness  of  the  old  forms  of 
composition  was  not  congenial  to  his  nature  ;  most 
of  his  works  are  in  the  free  style,  such  as  Etudes, 
Nocturnes,  Mazurkas,  and  Polonaises.  He  never 
oversteps  the  boundaries  of  the  Beautiful,  not  even 
when  he  is  full  of  vehemence,  of  passion,  as  often  in 
his  Polonaises,  where  he  seems  to  pour  out  his  love 
of  his  native  country  and  his  deep,  burning  grief 
over  the  misfortunes  of  down-trodden  Poland.  This 
yearning  for  the  liberty  of  his  beloved  country  is 
indeed  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  many  of  his 
works.  Some  one  said  that  none  but  a  Pole  could 
perform  his  compositions.  But  he  is  not  always  sad 
and  melancholy.  Touches  of  caprice,  playfulness, 
tenderness,  and  coquetry  are  frequently  found  even 
in  his  most  serious  works,  especially  in  his  Mazur- 
kas—gems of  composition  for  the  parlor.  Then, 
again,  the  calmness,  the  earnestness,  the  unexpected 
hartnonies,  the  exquisite  embroideries  of  delicate, 
airy  passages  in  his  Nocturnes,  Ballads,  &c. !  The 
present  piece  is  rather  in  his  lighter  style,  a  refined, 
salon  conversation,  impetuous,  but  not  passionate, 
languid,  but  not  trivial.  It  serves  the  student  as  an 
introduction  to  his  peculiairties.  which  are  not  here 
strongly  marked.  Of  his  manner  of  performing, 
which  was  as  original  as  his  style  of  composition, 
we  shall  speak  on  a  future  occasion. 

5.  Schubert,  (died   1828.)     The   Erl-King.      "Who 

rideih  so  late  through  the  night  wind  wild  ?  " 

Miss  Beebe. 
The  words  are  by  Goethe,  one  of  his  earliest  bal- 
lads. Several  composers  have  written  music  to  these 
words,  but  none  so  successfully  as  Schubert.  Words 
and  music  are  here  one  and  indissoluble.  Observe 
the  local  tint,  the  northern  sky,  night,  the  ru.shing  of 
the  wind,  the  galloping  of  the  horse,  the  almost  dra- 
matic distinction  of  the  different  persons  speaking, 
the  progressing,  the  dissonance  in  the  screams  of  the 
child,  always  half  a  note  higher,  the  brief  but  expres- 
sive recitative  at  the  sudden  close. 

6.  Gockel.    Souvenir  de  Ricci.    Valse  de  Concert. 

Miss  Smith. 
One  of  those  pieces  that  young  ladies  are,  alas ! 
too  fond  of.  Very  showy  and  brilliant,  but  soulless, 
meaningless,  noisy,  and  vulgar.  Its  only  merit  is  its 
brevity.  Gockel  was  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
lived  for  some  years  in  this  country  ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  we  give 
this  as  a  sample  how  far  a  true  artist  can  degenerate 
among dollars  and  cents. 


1.  Lefebure  IF^/y,  (living.)     Scherzo.     La  Poste  &  4 

hands Miss  Brown  and  Ch.  Klauser. 

Light,  elegant,  and  graceful. 

2.  Beethoven,  (died  1827.)     Funeral    March   on   the 

Death  of  a  Hero Miss  Williams. 

Sublime  in  its  simplicity.  Oulibicheff  says  of  it; 
"For  si.x  measures  this  melody  consists  of  one  note 
only,  the  dominant  E  flat  sounding  like  the  bell 
which  struck  the  last  hour  of  the  hero,  while  the  bass 
shows  the  figure  and  rhythm  of  the  march.  One 
imagines  that  death  has  just  struck  one  of  those 
blows  which  shake  the  world,  and  fall  sadly  npon  the 
heart  of  nations.  Suddenly  the  major  succeeds  the 
minor,  the  drums  roll  joyously,  the  hautboy  and  the 
fifes  answer  them  from  above,  by  cries  of  triumph ; 
the  effect  of  an  electric  shock  is  felt.  Is  it  not  the 
winged  and  radiant  image  of  the  glory  which  hovers 
over  that  historical  tomb,  to  consecrate  it  for  ever? 
Then  the  minor  returns,  and  the  march  recommences. 
That  is  truly  grand,  that  is  sablime  I " 

3.  Abt,  (living.)     "  Stay  with  me." Miss  Faber. 

A  sentimental  love-song,  without  much  merit,  but 

melodious,  and  showing  the  voice  to  advantage. 

4.  5/)!W/er,  (living.)     The  Wood-Birds. Miss  Clark. 
A  clever  piano-forte  composition,  neat  and  elegant. 
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5.  HeJIer,  (livinp;.)     Fantnsic  on  the  Romance,  "  My 

Love   changes   to    Respect,"    from    the    opera 

Charles  VI. Miss  Rhoiles. 

In  Heller  one  is  never  disappointed  ;  he  is  always 
interesting  in  his  original  compositions,  as  in  liis  Fan- 
tasias on  other  themes.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  he 
the  resources  of  the  piano,  Liszt  excepted — what  can 
be  done,  what  will  sound  well,  and  no  one  is  so  mi- 
nute in  his  musical  punctuation.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  player  observes  all  the  marks  given,  and  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  piece,  provided  he  has 
dexterity  enough  to  make  his  fingers  obey  his  eye. 

6.  Beethoven-     First   Movement  from  the  5th   Sym- 

phony.    "  Fate  knocking  ai  the  door!  " 

Miss  Smith  and  Ch.  Klanser. 
This  Symphony  has  been  a  favorite  with  us  ;  and 
on  the  occasion  of  its  performance  in  full,  arrrnaed 
for  8  hands,  we  had  the  excellent  analysis  of  Mr. 
Dwight.  This  time  we  give  only  part  of  it  as  a 
memento,  hoping  very  soon  to  have  the  whole  again 
for  8  hands. 

From  time  to  time  we  mianage  to  get  artists  of 
merit  to  give  us  concerts.  As  our  limited  means 
do  not  allow  us  to  have  a  full  orchestra,  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  chamber  music.  And  of  this 
kind  of  music  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  not 
find  programmes  more  chaste  and  unexceptiona- 
ble than  ours.  The  artists  themselves  enjoy  play- 
ing what  they  consider  the  most  refined,  with  ex- 
elusion  of  clap-trap  pieces,  before  an  uncorrupted 
and  thankful  audience.  Thus  they  are  as  enthu- 
siastic of  us  as  we  are  of  them. 

It  would  be  of  inestimable  service  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  taste  to  give  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Music.  But  this  is  a  difficult  task,  most  of  the 
music  teachers  being  foreigners,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently masters  of  the  language,  and  most  of  them 
being,  alas  !  too  ignorant  of  the  subject  them- 
selves. It  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  musi- 
cal community  if  some  able  person  would  under- 
take to  write  such  a  work,  to  be  used  as  a  text 
book  in  schools. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16. — An  event  so 
notable  as  the  establishment  of  a  musical  society 
on  the  general  plan  of  the  Philharmonic  of  New 
York,  is  certainly  worthy  of  record  in  your  valu- 
able "  Journal."  Such  an  event  has  occurred, 
and  in  a  manner  that  excused  the  highest  hopes 
of  the  most  sanguine.  Every  year  some  impor- 
tant steps  are  taken,  something  is  done  to  enable 
Brooklyn  to  live  more  independently  of  New 
York, — not  as  a  matter  of  rivalry,  but  from  ne- 
cessity. Those  who  have  tried  the  experiment 
know  that  it  requires  energy  and  perseverance 
enough  to  make  a  modern  hero  (heroes  are  cheap- 
er than  in  olden  time)  go  to  New  York  of  a 
snug  winter  night  to  any  place  of  amusement. 
Those  having  families  of  children  found  it  neces- 
sary to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of  hear- 
ing good  music,  or  subject  them  to  the  exposure 
and  fatigue  of  going  to  New  York. 

1  mention  these  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  the  "  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn,"  to 
show  that  it  is  not  from  any  desire  to  rival  or  to 
be  independent  of  New  York  merely,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  from  a  necessity.  Several  gentlemen 
of  wealth  and  influence  took  hold  of  the  matter, 
and  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.  The  society  starts  with  a  list  of 
450  pa}ing  members.  Besides  this  paying  list, 
extra  tickets  both  for  the  rehearsals  and  concerts 
are  sold,  which  insures  success  financially,  the 
first  thing  to  be  looked  after  in  every  new  enter- 
prise. As  to  the  "value  received,"  which  the 
subscribers  are  to  get  for  their  five  dollars,  the 
following  programme  of  the  first  of  the  four  con- 
certs to  be  given  is  a  fair  indication  of  what  this 
musical  quality  will  be  : 


PART   I. 

Eroica. — Symphony,  No.  3,  Op.  55. — Beethoven. 
1.  Allegro  con  brio.     2.  Adagio  assai.     3.  Scherzo 
allegro  vivace.     4.  Allegro  molto. 
"  Hear  ye  Israel,"  from  "  Elijah." — Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Behrend. 
Concerto  for  Cornet  a  Piston. — Schreiber..  .Schreiber. 

PART  II. 

Ruy  Bias. — Overture,  Op.  95. — Mendelssohn. 
Ave  Maria. — Corn et  a  Piston . — Schubert. .  .Schreiber. 
0  Luce  di  quest  Anima. — Scena  ed  Aria,  from  "  Lin- 
da."— Donizetti Miss  Behrend. 

Oberon. — Overture. — "Weber. 

Of  the  performance  of  this  first  concert  I  will 
say  but  a  word.  The  orchestra  were  selected  by 
Mr.  EiSFELD,  the  conductor,  from  the  members 
of  the  New  York  Society,  and  I  doubt  if  this 
wonderful  composition,  the  Eroica,  was  ever  given 
by  the  same  number  of  performers  with  better 
effect.  Miss  Behrend  has  improved  very  rapid- 
ly, and  sang  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  very  acceptably ; 
but  0  Luce  di  quest  Animn  was  entirely  beyond 
her  capacity  or  ability.  Why  will  amatevirs  and 
"  young  artists  "  essay  to  do  things  that  are  im- 
possible for  them  ?  There  are  so  many  things 
they  can  do,  that  would  please  far  better.  Those 
who  listened  to  Miss  Behrend  at  this  concert  had 
heard  Jenny  Lind,  Sontag,  and  Lagrange,  each 
in  their  turn,  sing  this  very  song,  and  it  was  no 
light  tax  upon  even  their  great  and  wonderful 
powers ;  how,  then,  can  a  mere  amateur  expect 
to  make  a  favorable  impression  when  she  places 
herself  in  a  position  where  a  comparison  so  unfa- 
vorable to  herself  is  unavoiuable  ? 

Mr.  Schreiber  is  a  genuine  artist — has  per- 
fect control  of  his  Instrument,  mastering  Its  diffi- 
culties with  great  ease.  He  certainly  will  at 
least  compare  favorably  with  the  great  Cornelist 
of  the  celebrated  JuUIen  Band,  Herr  KcEnig. 
The  audience,  which  was  both  large  and  select, 
enjoyed  his  playing  very  much,  calling  him  out 
after  his  first  piece,  and  Insisting  on  a  repetition 
of  the  Ave  Maria. 

The  society  have  two  new  symphonies,  which 
are  to  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  but 
as  they  liave  not  as  yet  been  received,  I  cannot 
now  give  all  the  particulars.  This,  with  other 
matters  relating  to  the  "  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Brooklyn,"  I  will  reserve  for  another  letter. 

In  New  York  Mr.  Ullman's  opera  troupe  are 
playing  to  good  houses.  The  casts  are  unusually 
good,  which,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  enables 
our  enterprising  manager  to  malce  it  pay.  The 
Sunday  evening  concerts  are  not  so  well  attend- 
ed. Last  evening  the  house  was  thin,  and  those 
who  were  there  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
really  most  excellent  bill  of  fare,  which  was :  a 
Concerto  and  Fantasle  by  Vieuxtemps  ;  "  With 
verdure  clad,"  and  "  Rejoice  greatly,"  by  Miss 
MiLNER  ;  Beethoven's  "  Adelaide,"  by  Mr.  Per- 
king ;  an  Overture  by  Mendelssohn,  and  Bee- 
thoven's Seventh  Symphony. 

The  Seventh  Symphony  composed  the  last  half 
of  the  concert ;  and  although  the  concert  began 
at  7  lo,  so  that  It  was  not  late,  yet  about  one  quar- 
ter of  the  audience  left  before  the  symphony  be- 
gan, one  quarter  more  at  the  close  of  the  second 
movement,  and  the  last  movement  was  played  to 
an  exceedingly  small  though  select  audience. 

I  do  not  propose  to  comment  on  the  above.  It 
speaks  for  Itself  Miss  Mllner  is  an  English  lady, 
who  came  to  this  country  with  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
violinist.  She  has  a  clear,  even  mezzo-soprano 
voice,  sings  with  excellent  ta.ste,  and  decidedly 
well.  In  oratorio  singing  Miss  Mllner  will  be  a 
great  acquisition.  I  am  sure  she  will  please  the 
Bostonlans.  Mr.  Perrlng's  "  Adelaide  "  was  well 
done,  but  rather  tame.  Mr.  P.  has  a  good  voice, 
and  can  do  other  things  much  better. 

Bellini. 


BOSTOIT,  WOV.  21,  1857. 

Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt." 
II. 

Next  follow  two  choruses  so  strongly  and  hap- 
pily contrasted,  as  to  be  complements  to  one  an- 
other. No.  9  is  a  double  fugue,  or  fugue  with 
two  subjects  :  He  smote  all  the  Jirst-born  of  Egypt. 
From  the  first  orchestral  chord,  it  smites  with  a 
terrible  emphasis  ;  and  the  voice-parts  writhe  and 
struggle  In  their  tough  and  angry  embrace,  like 
the  splinters  of  an  oak  twisted  by  lightning ;  after 
a  while  they  drop  the  fugue  form,  and  all  smite 
together  with  the  Instruments  ;  but  the  movement 
passes  off"  in  a  spiral  whirlwind  (strongest  natural 
type  of  force)  as  it  came  on.  This  Is  in  the  key 
of  A  minor  ;  and  the  minor  mood,  if  It  is  usually 
soft  and  tearful,  yet  admits  of  more  modulations 
of  a  hard  expression  than  the  major.  Pleasant 
as  our  bland  Indian  summer  after  pinching  No- 
vember blasts  Is  the  blithe,  smooth,  pastoral  style 
of  chorus  No.  10  :  But  as  /or  His  people.  He  led 
them  forth  like  sheep.  It  is  a  cheerfiil  Andante 
in  G.  The  first  clause  is  given  with  a  degree  of 
bold  exultation  ;  the  second.  He  led  them,  is  sung 
in  soft,  smooth,  flowing  cadence,  sustaining  the 
last  note  through  several  bars,  first  by  the  altos, 
then  by  the  sopranos,  and  so  on — a  serene  and 
lovely  picture  ;  the  third  clause  :  He  brought  them 
out  ivith  siloer  and  gold;  is  one  of  those  clear  and 
simple  fugues,  which  the  mind  easily  follows  by 
the  sense  of  hearing,  without  the  aid  of  the  eye 
to  trace  out  its  intricacies  upon  paper ;  and  was 
not  strong  Handel  In  his  glory,  when  he  brought 
all  the  voices  together  upon  the  words :  There 
was  not  one  feeble  person  among  their  tribes  f 
What  a  feeling  of  strength  and  unanimity  there 
is  In  it !  "  Not  one,  not  one,"  sounds  like  the 
ring  of  grounded  arms  along  a  vast  line  of  in- 
fantry :  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  line,  we  are 
one,  we  are  all  here!  No.  11,  Chorus:  Egypt 
was  glad  when  they  departed,  is  a  fugue  in  A  mi- 
nor, though  the  strange  intervals  and  modulations 
make  you  doubt  the  key  continually.  (It  is  writ" 
ten  in  one  of  the  old  ecclesiastical,  or  Greek, 
modes,  and  you  have  a  cold  sense  of  barbaric 
antiquity  In  listening  to  its  crude  and  sometimes 
cruel  harmonies.)  The  whole  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  dreary  and  ambiguous  expressson. 
It  closes  with  the  -woriSs,  fear  fell  upon  them,  by  a 
half  cadence,  on  the  dominant  Instead  of  the  key- 
note, leaving  a  painfully-unfinished,  unresolved 
feeling.  Perhaps,  as  the  writer  before  cited  sug- 
gests, Handel  meant  this  chorus  to  describe  "  the 
doubtful  or  ecjulvocal  willingness  or  gladness  of 
Egypt  for  Israel's  departure." 

No.  12.  Here,  as  in  frequent  later  Instances, 
the  full  force  of  a  double  chorus  is  employed  on 
a  brief  sentence  of  narrative,  or  Introductory  text, 
instead  of  a  recitative  for  a  single  voice.  In  long 
Grave  measure,  fortissimo,  in  the  natural  key,  the 
voices  all  pronounce :  He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea ; 
then  all  Is  silent,  and  in  a  whisper,  resolving  into 
the  harmony  of  E  flat,  they  all  add :  and  it  was 
dri-ed  up.  Once  more  the  rebuke  Is  given  fortis- 
simo. In  the  last  key,  and  the  whispered  effect 
ends  lu  G  minor.  Brief,  bold,  Impressive  as  a 
thunder-clap  echoed  on  the  mountains!  The 
contrast  of  keys  adds  much  to  the  startling  effect. 
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AVhat  follows  (No.  13)  is  ■worthy  of  the  impos- 
ing announcement.  It  is  another  of  those  great 
musical  miracles,  with  a  miracle  for  its  subject, 
the  descriptive  double  chorus :  He  led  tliemthiough 
the  deep,  as  throngh  a  wilderness.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  complicated  choruses  in  its  struc- 
ture, full  of  fragments  of  melody  or  roidades,  run- 
ning in  all  directions,  yet  all  tending  so  sensibly 
to  one  end,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  easily 
intelligible  to  one  who  cannot  analyze  it.  He 
led  them  through  the  deep,  forms  the  first  musical 
theme,  which  is  a  stately,  firm  ascent  (of  bass 
voices  and  instruments  in  unison)  from  the  key- 
note as  high  as  the  fourth,  then  dropping  on  the 
word  deep  to  the  fifth  below,  to  commence  the 
ascent  anew  from  that  "  deeper  deep,"  and  rise 
again  to  the  same  height.  It  is  in  quadruple 
measure,  a  quarter  note  to  each  syllable.  As  the 
tenor  voices  take  up  the  same  stately  movement, 
the  violins  lead  off  the  second  theme  in  scatter- 
ing streamlets  of  semi-quaver  runs  and  roulades, 
like  the  "  mingling  of  many  waters ;  "  and  bits 
of  these  the  several  voice-parts  catch  and  imitate, 
to  the  words  :  as  through  a  wilderness.  A  very 
wilderness  indeed,  and  yet  a  most  harmonious 
one,  of  melody !  for  all  the  while  the  steady, 
stately,  ponderous  ascent  of  the  first  theme :  He 
led  them  through,  heard  in  some  part,  gives  uni- 
formity and  providential,  sure  direction  to  the 
multitudinous  and  seemingly  bewildering  move- 
ment. 

No.  14.  How  opposite  the  next !  In  ponder- 
ous octaves  the  double-basses  of  the  orchestra 
begin  to  heave  and  roll  in  unwearied  triplets  (key 
of  C  minor)  ;  the  other  instruments  adding  all 
their  strength  to  the  terrible  narrative  of  the 
voices,  which  they  chant  in  plain  syllabic  counter- 
point :  But  the  uxiters  overwhelmed  their  enemies  ! 
The  relentless  billows  roll  and  rage  with  unabated 
fury  to  the  end,  while  the  voices  again  and  again, 
in  breathless  awe  and  wonder,  simply  tell  the 
terrible  fact,  without  comment,  that  there  is  not 
one,  no,  not  one  of  them  left.  The  surging  sea  of 
harmony  swallows  up  all  other  thoughts  even  of 
the  most  careless  listener,  as  the  Red  Sea  swal- 
lowed up  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh.  And  Handel  was 
the  Moses  who  "  stretched  forth  his  hand,  that  the 
waters  might  come." 

Nos.  15  and  16.  Another  of  those  short  double 
chorus  sentences :  and  Israel  saw  that  great  loorh, 
that  the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyptians;  and  the 
people  feared  the  Lord;  and  the  very  solemn, 
antique,  church-like  harmony,  in  long  equal  notes, 
of  the  chorus:  and  believed  the  Lord  and  His 
servant  Moses,  close  the  miraculous  display  and 
the  first  part  of  the  oratorio.  In  the  severe 
absence  of  rhythmic  variety,  this  chorus  charms  by 
its  wonilerful  wealth  of  harmony.  Its  relioious 
and  profound  composure,  monotonous  as  it  might 
seem  to  many,  is  singularly  welcome  to  the  soul 
of  the  true  listener,  after  the  faculties  have  been 
so  long  kept  on  the  stretch  by  this  astounding 
accumulation  of  chorus  upon  chorus  (like  "  Ossa 
upon  Pelion"),  each  a  vivid  tone-translation, 
palpable  to  one  of  our  senses,  of  an  outward 
miracle. 

Here  then  let  us  rest  awhile,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  a  short  interval  between  the  parts,  to  think 
over  what  has  passed  before  us.  Each  present 
moment  of  those  thick-coming  wonders  was  so 
all-absorbing,  that  thought  had  no  liberty  of  look- 
ing back  or  forward.     We  only  felt  the  past  and 


coming  in  the  present;  felt  the  unity  and  natural 
development  throughout;  felt,  what  it  is  the 
property  of  all  high  Art,  like  every  heavenly 
inspiration,  to  make  us  feel,  namely,  that  kind  of 
consciousness  above  time,  to  which  "a  day  is  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 

day." 

Think,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  bold,  unprece- 
dented, and  gigantic  plan,  which  could  have 
entered  no  other  head  then  Handel's  to  conceive, 
still  less  to  execute,  for  the  musical  illustration  of 
so  immense  a  subject.  The  music  of  the  first  part 
has  been  nearly  all  descriptive ;  and  the  objects 
described,  miracles,  with  their  accompanying 
emotions.  Later  composers,  since  the  great 
development  of  orchestral  resources,  have  given 
us  admirable  specimens  of  descriptive  instrumental 
music,  like  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  the  accom- 
paniments to  the  "  Creation,"  the  overture  to 
"  William  Tell,"  &c.  But  Handel  paints  us  his 
stupendous  pictures  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  vast  choral  multitude  of  voices, 
eking  out  the  effect  with  only  such  secondary 
suggestions  as  he  could  draw  from  the  meagre  (to 
borrow  a  term  from  painting)  almost  monochro- 
matic orchestras  of  his  time.  He  wields  the  vocal 
masses  to  harmonize  and  spiritualize,  and  lift  above 
all  sense  of  mere  physical  jugglery,  those  old 
Mosaic  wonders,  wliich  it  is  dangerous  for  human 
faculties  to  attempt  to  reahze  too  vividly,  lest  in 
so  doing  we  degrade  them. 

Think,  too,  of  the  extreme  literalness  and 
minuteness  with  which  he  fears  not  to  take  up  and 
treat  mean,  ludici'ous,  or  repulsive  images  and 
sensations.  Clad  in  thick  proof  of  sound  health 
and  humour,  he  takes  us  safely  through  all  this. 
He  so  blends  the  piquant  individuality  of  his  small 
creatures  with  the  all-pervadingness  of  the  plague, 
so  tempers  the  actual  with  the  ideal,  as  fairly  to 
conciliate,  and  more  than  conciliate,  our  imagina- 
tion. In  a  word,  he  succeeds  where  another 
would  have  been  a  fool  for  his  pains.  He  is 
Handel  still,  the  sublime  artist,  though  he  have 
the  homeliest  sitters.  Frogs  and  lice  and  com- 
monplace predicaments  cannot  reduce  him  into 
even  momentary  equality  with  commonplace  men. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  character 
of  the  music  rises  with  the  gradation  of  the 
plagues.  Putrid  water,  frogs,  and  flies,  and  lice, 
devouring  locusts,  "  fire  mingled  with  the  hail," 
darkness  "  which  might  be  felt,"  death,  and  the 
overwhelming  flood : — here  is  a  regular  ascent 
from  plagues  literal  and  mean,  and  shaming  and 
annoying,  to  higher  and  higher  types  of  doom, 
more  spiritual,  and  elemental,  and  sublimely 
terrible.  And  Handel  understood  and  reproduced 
it.  When  men  violate  the  truth  and  morality  of 
nature,  the  first  reaction  or  penalty  comes  in  forms 
that  irritate,  disgust,  and  shame  us;  moral  cor- 
ruption feels  its  own  natural  consequences,  and 
sees  its  own  material  image  in  these  same  little 
animated  forms  of  uncleanness.  As  the  sin  goes 
on  deepening,  darkness  comes,  and  death  and 
elemental  chaos;  colossal  shadows,  and  the  blasts 
and  lightnings,  and  abysses  of  impersonal,  relent- 
less, elemental  fury  smite  the  soul  with  spiritual 
awe,  the  terrors  of  the  Infinite.  We  know  not 
what  "  interior"  or  "  second  sense"  the  great 
interpreter  by  correspondence,  the  seer  Sweden- 
borg,  found  in  the  order  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt ; 
but  we  doubt  if  he  could  have  stated  the  spiritual 
side  and  moral  of  the  matter  more  completely 
than  Handel  renders  it,  in  the  emotional  language 


of  this  great  choral  music,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  keeps  so  close  to  the  material  image. 

[To  Ije  continued.] 


Music  IN  Seminaries. — An  excellent  example 
of  what  ni.iy  he  done  for  music  in  our  young  Indies' 
scliools  and  seminaries,  where  musical  culture  is  too 
often  such  a  mockery  and  sham,  will  be  found  in  the 
letter  wliich  we  publish  to  day  from  a  teacher  at 
Farmington,  Conn.  The  specimen  programme  there 
presented  is  a  curiosity,  and  in  wholesome  contrast 
with  the  mere  sentimental,  clap-trap  "  monster"  pro- 
grammes of  musical  school  exhibitions  which  we 
have  sometimes  held  up  as  a  warning  to  ambitions 
shallowness.  Of  course  the  notices  of  the  various 
composers  are  not  always  very  original  or  profound 
— nor  was  that  necessary — but  they  are  in  the  main 
discriminating,  and  heroically  honest.  The  pupil 
must  benefit  by  such  hints;  and  we  think  the  ten. 
dency  of  such  performances,  with  such  explanations, 
must  be  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  tliose  who  admire 
Ricci  and  Gockel  rather  than  Beethoven,  or  even 
who  prefer  the  Italian  commonplaces  of  such  Ger- 
mans as  Kiicken  to  the  really  imaginative  songs  of 
Schubert.  It  may  be  a  question,  however,  how  far  it 
is  safe  to  go  in  introducing  poor  things  among  good 
things  by  way  of  illustrating  the  difference.  Human 
nature,  alas  !  and  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  matters 
of  taste,  is  exceedingly  weak  und  liable  to  tempta- 
tion— the  boy  will  catch  what  he  can  whistle,  and 
the  girl  what  she  can  hum  or  thrum,  and  skip  the 
glorious  inspirations  of  the  masters.  It  is  as  easy  to 
prepossess  the  voung  mind  with  a  love  for  fine  things 
as  for  poor  things,  if  you  will  only  let  the  former 
have  sufficient  start. 

One  frequently  laments  the  locust-clouds  of  mis- 
erable sheet  music,  th;it  go  forth  from  the  music 
shops,  devouring,  over  all  the  land.  The  boarding 
schools  are  the  great  markets  of  this  trash.  Were 
there  more  teachers  like  this  one  in  Connecticut, 
there  would  be  much  less  poor  and  trivial  music  pub- 
lished. The  publication  simply  follows  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  ;  this  law  it  must  obe}',  as  the 
tides  the  moon.  The  publishers  are  not  the  ones 
most  to  blame.  Think  you  they  would  not  be  as 
glad  to  sell  Beethoven's  Sonatas  by  the  thousand,  as 
they  are  the  Fantasias  and  Variations  of  Strakosch, 
the  thousand  and  one  arrangements  of  the  "  Anvil 
Chorus,"  the  popular  negro  melodies,  or  any  thing 
else  ?  Indeed  we  must  give  some  of  them  the  credit 
of  thinking  less  sometimes  of  instant  profit  than  of 
the  dignity  of  their  trade,  in  publishing  as  tticy  do 
such  nice  editions  of  Sonatas,  Songs  without  Words, 
Masses,  Oratorios,  and  choice  German  songs,  which 
must  find  comparatively  few  purchasers  and  fewer 
appreciators.  The  teachers  are  far  more  responsible 
for  what  is  liked  and  what  is  printed  than  are  the 
publishers  themselves.  A  dozen  or  two  such  schools 
as  this  at  Farmington  would  do  much  to  ligbien  those 
dustier  shelves  of  the  music-sellers,  which  now  groan 
under  piles  of  solid  classical  works. 

AVe  heartily  congratulate  the  young  ladies  of  Miss 
Porter's  School,  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  on 
having  so  earnest  and  intelligent  a  music  teacher  as 
Mr.  Charles  Klauser.  That  school,  or  that  town, 
has  been  fortunate  in  its  music  teaching.  Its  former 
teacher,  Mr.  Oliver,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
set  the  example  of  the  same  sort  of  earnest  inculca- 
tion of  a  taste  for  genuine  and  solid  music,  and  is 
now  following  up  the  experiment  very  successfully 
in  a  new  field,  Pittsfield,  in  this  State.  Thus  we 
have  two  examples,  whose  progress  we  shall  watch 
with  interest.  In  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses  shall 
this  good  word  he  established.  We  doubt  not  there 
are  more,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. — Mr. 
Klauser  has  kindly  sent  us  all  the  programmes  of 
these  school  concerts  for  the  past  two  years ;  we 
think  they  will  interest  our  readers  when  we  find 
room  to  present  them. 
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Po  not  forget  the  concert  of  the  "Okpheus" 
Club  to-ni{;ht.  Such  a  programme  and  such  singing 
do  not  come  too  often ;  and  if  the  hard  times  grant 
us  little  so  far  in  the  way  of  music,  it  is  a  comfort 
that  we  have  that  little  good  . .  .The  Handel  and 
Haydn  at  tlie  Sunday  night  rehearsals  take  hold  of 
the  "Israel  in  Egypt"  musie  with  true  zest.  It  will 
make  its  mark  this  time,  if  it  once  finds  a  piihlic. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  admirahle  energy  and  pa- 
tience of  Mr.  Zekkaiin  in  these  rehearsals  ;  he  car- 
ries every  singer  with   him Why  shall  wc  not 

have  orchestral  concerts  ?  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
have  already  begun.  Why  not  accept  the  measure 
of  the  times, — have  the  Music  Hall  let  for  good  con- 
certs at  halt  price,  ("rather  than  he  shut  up  empty)  ; 
the  musicians  play  for  half  a  loaf  (until  the  enter- 
prise shall  yield  a  whole  one) ;  and  the  price  of  tick- 
ets put  at  twenty-five  cents?  Cheap  classical  con- 
certs in  the  evening,  and  cheap  iniscellancou.s  concerts 
in  the  afternoons,  might  pay  their  way  ;  at  lc«st  the 

experiment  could  be  tried  with  very  small  risk 

The  new  Atlantic  Monthly  promises  us  one  novelty 
of  interest.  Our  townsman,  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard, 
the  composer  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  has  completed 
also  an  Italian  opera,  "  Omano,"  founded  on  Beck- 
ford's  oriental  romance  of  "  Vathek  ;  "  and  a  private 
subscription  concert  will  soon  give  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  some  of  its  scenas,  oratorios,  &c. 

The  Eonzani  Ballet  TnonpE  has  drawn  full 
houses  for  a  fortnight  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  We 
hope  it  will  continue,  for  it  is  not  only  beautiful  as  it 
is,  but  it  suggests  the  finest  possibilities.  Could  the 
dramatic  connection  only  he  made  as  perfect  through- 
out, as  it  is  in  the  first  act  of  the  "  Faust ;  "  could 
all  the  dances  be  subordinated  to  expression,  as  in 
the  dance  where  poor  Margaret  is  fascinated  by  the 
evil  spirit, — instead  of  setting  the  dancers  to  mere 
feats  of  bravura,  while  the  dramatis  persona;  sit  round 
as  spectators, — it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  harmo- 
nies in  any  Art.  As  it  is,  it  offers  much  that  is  ex- 
quisitely graceful  and  delightful,  especially  in  the 
ensembles,  where  one  has  visions  of  a  purer  world  in 
such  freedom,  joy,  and  harmony  of  graceful,  cun- 
ning, and  bewildering  movements.  The  music, 
too,  led  hy  Carl  Bergmann,  though  for  the  most 
part  a  medley,  is  admirably  wedded  to  the  dance  in 
each  particular  of  characteristic  movement.  Mile. 
LAMOUREnx's  light  and  piquant  tip-toe  passages. 
and  those  staccato  phrases  of  the  music  quite  translate 
each  other;  they  are  mutually  perfect. 

The  Herald  of  Thursday  reports  a  "  panic  "  among 
the  Opera-tives  in  New  York : 

Recently  only  a  few  of  the  performances  have  paid 
expenses,  and  on  several  there  has  been  a  dead  loss 
of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  per  idght.  Biijoktlo 
was  admirably  done  at  an  expense  of  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  an  audience  which  only  paid  six 
hundred. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  managei;s  were 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  other  tiicatrcs. 
and  attempt  to  reduce  their  expenses.  A  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  artists  having  the  larger  sala- 
ries to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  one  third  ;  to  those 
having  small  salaries,  with  the  chorus  and  orchestra, 
a  reduction  of  one  fourth  w.as  proposed.  The  alter- 
native of  a  refusal  of  these  propositions  was  the  clos- 
ing of  the  house,  to  take  place  this  week. 

These  propositions  created  a  considerable  panic 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  Academy.  In  the 
entr'  actes  of  the  opera  last  night  there  were  heated 
discussions  in  numerous  languages,  and  large  num- 
bers of  incendiary  speeches  a  la  Tompkins  Square. 
The  "  gentlemen  of  the  chorus"  refused  outright; 
and  they  will  probably  go  to  work  at  the  Central 
Park,  if  they  can  get  any.  The  orchestra  at  first 
refused,  but  finally  concluded  to  think  about  it  until 
to-day.  The  managers  ottered,  in  case  they  agreed 
to  a  reduction,  to  give  extra  performances  enough  to 
make  up  nearly  the  amount  of  their  regular  salaries. 
The  artists  have  not  yet  been  heard  from,  with  the 
exception  of  Mme.  do  la  Grange,  who,  like  a  sensi- 
ble person,  saw  the  state  of  things,  and  offered  a  re- 


duction without  being  asked.  Mme.  D'Angri  like- 
wise evinced  the  same  spirit.  The  reduction,  although 
not  innch  for  each  person,  will  make  a  savinir  to  the 
management  of  $4000  per  month  ;  and  if  it  is  maile 
they  agree  to  go  on  paying  every  one  promptly,  as 
they  have  heretofore  done.  In  fact,  they  agree  to 
give  the  artists  the  use  of  the  theatre,  dresses,  music, 
&c.,  without  taking  any  thing  for  themselves. 

The  Boston  Journal  learns  that  the  net  loss  of  the 
opera  season  thus  far  in  New  York  has  amounted  to 
$18,000  ! 

The  London  Musical  FIWW  explains  the  "  Curiosa 
Accidente"  of  that  new  opera  by  TIo.ssint,  announced 
for  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  thus  : 

Unfortunately  Rossiid  never  composed  any  snch 
opcri.  A  more  singular  in.siance  of  the  profound 
indifference  which  the  greatest  of  Italian  musicians 
appears  to  entertain  for  liis  own  reputation  could 
hardlv  be  cited.  Rossini  has  heard  of  this  Carioso 
Accidente,  and  is  aware  that  Sig  Calzado  has  prom- 
ised it  to  his  subscribers.  When  informed  of  the 
fact,  be  smiled,  but  expressed  neither  surprise  nor 
dissatisfaction.     '*  0,"  said    the   maestro,   "  it's  onlv 

that  qncei"  fish.  ,  who  is  so  fond  nf  mv  mttsie 

that  he  has  nut  toi>-cther  all  the  odds  and  ends  {lain- 
heatix]  he  could  find — which  would  have  served  better 
for  waste-paper — and  has  made  an  opera  out  of 
them."  "  But,"  retorted  his  interlocutor,  "have  you 
taken  no  srcjis  to  make  your  disapproval  known,  to 
inform  tbp  public,  in  short,  of  the  imposture  1  "  "A 
qvoi  lmn'>"  asked  Rossini;  "the  public  will  find  it 
out  without  my  interference." 

Meanwhile,  the  impression  exists  in  many  quarters 
that  a  frenninc  opera  of  Rossini  (there  are  some  who 
even  ffo  so  far  as  to  believe  in  a  Tjeio  opera)  is  about 
to  be  presented  !  The  real  truth  should  he  published, 
since  if  Rossini  cares  nothing  at  all  for  Rossini's 
fame,  the  admirers  of  his  genius  are  much  less  apa- 
thetic. The  Cnrioso  Accidente,  then,  will  consist 
simply  of  a  number  of  detached  pieces,  gathered 
from  various  sources,  and  strung  together  anyhow, 
so  as  to  fit  a  libretto  written  to  order.  The  orches- 
tral score  will  not  be  Ro-sini's — or  at  least  the  great- 
er part   of  it  will   he  from    the  hand  of  "that  queer 

fish, ."     A  more  impudent  hoax   was  never 

passed  upon  ihepublic.  But  the  Parisians  will  swal- 
low anvthing. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Mozart  Society  has  been 
resuscitated,  and  now  numbers  a  chorus  of  about 
seventy  voices.  "Elijah  "  and  Beethoven's  Mass  in 
C  are  in  rehearsal.     There  is  much  perseverance  and 

enthusiasm    among   the   mcmhers The   French 

Opera  at  New  Orleans  commenced  last  week  with 
the  prodirction  of  two  comic  operas;  the  Chalet  (or 
"  Swi^s  Cottage  ")  of  Adolph   Adam,  and   the   Fille 

dn  Regiment Herr  Formes,  the  great  basso,  has 

not  yet  appeared  in  the  Opera  at  New  York  ;  but  he 
has  been  duly  serenaded  hy  the  Siingerbund  and  the 
orchestra  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  He  will  make 
his  first  appearance  on  Mondav  as  Bertram  in  Robert 
le  Dinhle. ..  .The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
give  tlieirfirst  concert  for  the  season  this  cveninir .  . .  . 
'■  Star  pcrfoimanccs  "  of  Trovatore  and  Riyoletto  still 
continue  at  the  Academy. 


Mr.    ZERDAIIELYI, 

Tlip  TTuTisn.riiin  Pinnisf..  fmin  Erisrland,  bogs  to  announce  that 
b"-  will  givp  T,i':;°nns  on  Hie  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  HtfiO  p'T  quarter  nf  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  @30  per 
quai-trr  of  12  Ii'^soup,  one  n  week. 

liesiHcnre,  31  Poi)ier>pt  s^rept.  Or  adrlreps  at  tho  Messrs. 
Obifk"riiig.s',  or  the  music  store  of  Messr.i.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ariisnn 

Cirr.nlars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cati'-n 

.^  isTEVT"  coi:.x.ECTionxr 
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FIRST     CLASS     SACRED     MUSIC. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

THE  CHURCH  AND  HOOrE :  A  Collection  of 
Siirreil  Music,  c 'n'^isii'iij:  r,f  Anthems,  Motets,  Extracts 
from  ORATortms  and  Masses,  Canticles.  Cn,\KTS,  &c  ,  from 
the  wnrUs  *)f  iJANnEL,  IIattn,  Mozart,  BKETrrovEN,  Wkber, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Chekubini,  OionoNS,  Botce,  Crotch, 
Clark,  Kino,  AVinter,  Uimmel,  Noveli.o,  and  others.  A 
ehoice  vari«f,v  of  Sunrt  Pi  ci-s.  for  IntroductioQ  and  Close  of 
Si-rvicc,  and  for  use  in  tho  Social  Circle.  Selected  and  adapted 
by  Gkohge  Leach. 

This  wnik  is  |>uhli.<bpd  in  one  volume  quarto,  of  232  pages. 
Prin!Sf;2,2o;  in  Cloch,  S2.50. 
Published  bv 

Oliver  Ditson  &.  Co.,  277  Waakivglon  St. 


CHAMBEH    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     SEASON. 

TIIR  MENDELSSOHN  QfJTNTRTTR  CLUTt'S  First  Concert 
will  take  place  on  TUKSDAY  EVENING,  Dec.  8th,  at 
Messrs,  CaiCKERiNo's  Rooms.  Par'iculars  soon  announced. — 
Tickets  are  now  to  V)p  found  at  the  music  stnrea. 

Package  of  Ei'_'ht  Tickets  (reduced  price)  Fimr  Dollars.  Sin- 
gle tickets  will  bo  75  cents  each. 

THE  OEPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB 

Re.appctfullv  inform  their  friends  and  suhscribeis  that  their 
ETR/T  CONCEKT  fof  the  series  of  Thref)  will  take  place  on 
SATURDAY  EVENING.  Nov  21,  at,  the  Mnlodeon,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  KRETSSMANN,  on  which  occasion  they 
will  be  kindly  assis'ed  by  Miss  Lucy  A.  Doane,  Vocalist,  and 
Mr  Wm.  Schultze,  Violinist. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART  I 

1— Chorus  of  Priests  (Maiic  Elute)   Mozart 

2 -Duet  (Cnsi  f^n  tutte),  .~ Mozart 

8 — Tri'\  with  Chorus  (Kurjanthc) Weber 

4— Aria  {Fidelio> Beethoven 

5— TerzetfEntfiihrung) Mozart 

PART   II. 

6— Wandering  Song Mendelssohn 

7— Soto,  Violin,  10th  Air  Tariee De  Beriot 

8  — Praver  before  Bartle Weber 

9— \\"aitz(to  be  sung) Vogl 

10 — The  Forest Haeser 

fC^  Sub.'cription  Lists  may  be  found  at  the  music  stores  of 
Mes.srs.  Russell  &  Richardson,  E  H.  Wade,  and  Oliver  Ditson 
&.  Co.  ;  also  at  N.  D.  Cotr.on's  store.  Single  tickets  at  50  cents 
each  can  be  hail  at  the  s.Tnie  places,  and  at  the  dnor  on  the 
evening.     Concert  to  rorameuce  at  T}^  o'clock  precisely. 

^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  execated  at  this  Office. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wi-i^hes  a  situa^inn  to  ."^ing  in  Church.  Apply  at  RnBSell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST     <TEIVOR), 

Gives  instruction  in   SINGING  anj  on   the  PIANO-FOKTE. 
ReHdence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

ATHEN^UM    GALLERY. 

The  Exhibition  at  the  BOSTON  ATUEN.EUM  will  continue 
open  through  November.  A  nuoiber  of  attractive  paintings 
will  soon  be  a<lded  to  the  collection. 

Oct.  19, 1857- 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING Considering  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  financial  world,  which  tends  to 
diffcouraiiement  and  to  a  lack  of  patronnge  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, SIONOR  CORELLl  proposes  to  form  SioEting  Classes  at 
a  price  reduceable  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of  music  can  continue  or  re- 
sume their  studies  at  a  price  conforming  to  the  present  want 
of  meaus. 

1  person  per  quarter, S45  00 

2  ''  "  50  00 

3  "  "  60  00 

4  "  "  70  00 

5  "  "  FO  00 

8  "  "  90  00 

10        "  "  100  00 

[TT*  Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Chickering's 
rooms,  Masoriic  Temple,  where  Sig.  Corelli  himself  will  be 
foand  every  Monday  and  Thursday  from  9  till  1  o'clock — or  at 
the  piincipal  music  stores. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACII  begs  leaves  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Pi;ino-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  nianner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depend.s. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Tonic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

.A.      C^J^-RID. 

CIARL*  ZERRAHN,  having  returned  from  Europe,  is 
'  now  ready  to  commence  his  course  of  instruction  in  music. 
Please  address  at  Chickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs   Chickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  Sf50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

'M/'H'I.LE.  GABRIEI.LE    DE   I.AMOTTE   has  the 

ivl.  honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Mioses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST     HAM  ANN, 
TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  RichardBOn'e 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 
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FIRST  PREMIUIVi  PEA^O-FORTES. 


CHICKERINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM    THE 

^Kgsstlnsitts  fiCiaritailt  ^lulunit  gls^otiation 

FOK  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  BIEDAL. 

FOB  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


PROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

POK  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 
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Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addresstd  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  KusseU  &  Kichardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in   the  THEORY  Ob'  MUSIO.'    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 
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Mendelssohn's  "Songs  without  Words." 
It  is  generally  known  that  Mendelssohn, 
until  his  death,  was  considered  the  greatest  living 
composer ;  and  that  as  such  he  was,  by  a  very 
large  class,  not  only  respected  and  admired,  but 
almost  worshipped.  His  genius,  combined  as  it 
was  with  a  most  amiable  character,  could  not  but 
gain  him  hosts  of  friends,  who  made  it  their  de- 
light to  sing  his  praise  and  promulgate  his  fame. 
Soon  after  his  death,  however,  an  opposition  rose 
against  him,  which  has  increased  in  numbers  and 
in  strength  up  to  this  day.  First,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  his  genius  was,  after  all,  of  no  very 
high  order,  and  that  he  owed  his  unlimited  fame 
mainly  to  a  certain  clique  of  the  "  old  school," 
who  had  lifted  and  carried  him,  till  at  last  some 
openly  declared  that  he  was  fortunate  to  die  just 
then,  since,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have 
found  opportunity  to  meditate,  like  Scipio  on  the 
ruins  of  Africa,  on  the  ruins  of  his  fame.  To 
speak  more  plainly,  they  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  want  of  creative  power  was  sadly  perceptible 
in  his  last  works,  and  that,  accordingly,  he  would 
have  fallen  more  and  more  into  mannerism.  It 
is  not  the  place  here  to  reflect  long  on  the  cause 
and  the  result  of  this  opposition. 

It  would  appear  that  both  champions  and  op- 
ponents went  too  far  in  their  zeal,  more  especially 
the  former.  The  artist,  as  well  as  any  man  whose 
life  is  devoted  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  has 
good  reason  to  exclaim  in  those  famous  words : 
"  Only  save  me  from  my  friends,  my  enemies  I 
shall  manage  alone,"  especially  if  the  friends  be- 
long to  that  class  who  have  nothing  but  unbound- 
ed applause  for  their  chosen  master,  and  abuse, 
nothing  but  abuse,  for  all  who  dare  to  think  and  act 


differently  from  him.  There  seems  to  be  a  cer- 
tain balance  to  be  preserved  in  the  praise  or 
blame  bestowed  on  public  men  ;  we  cannot  lavish 
it  all  on  one  without  taking  at  the  same  time  from 
the  rest.  The  sense  of  justice,  which  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  man,  will  always  watch  that  praise  is 
dealt  out  fairly.  When  Mendelssohn  was  at  the 
height  of  his  artistic  career,  there  were  Rorert 
Schumann  and  others,  who  also  followed  the 
course  of  true  and  high  Art,  though  in  a  different 
direction;  but  they  were  little  appreciated.  A 
natural  consequence  was  that  their  friends,  few 
in  number,  rose  up  to  challenge  a  more  general 
acknowledgment  to  their  just  merits;  in  doing 
which  they  could  not  avoid  coming  in  collision 
witli  the  host  of  great  ami  small  admirers  of 
Mendelssohn.  Provoked  by  the  vile  attacks  of 
the  worshippers,  they  strove  to  find  and  expose 
the  defects  of  the  idol,  more — as  it  must  appear 
to  every  impartial  observer — to  annoy  and  punish 
these  his  vassals,  than  to  disparage  the  master 
himself.  Thus  we  have  the  sad  spectacle  of  see- 
ing the  memory  of  so  marvellously  gifted,  so  thor- 
oughly trained  a  composer  as  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  distorted. 

What  he  was,  and  what  he  did,  let  the  many 
musicians  and  amateurs  tell,  who  have  been  in- 
structed by  his  invaluable  advice  ;  who  have  been 
inspired  and  stimulated  by  his  great  example, 
and,  above  all,  who  have  been  charmed  and  edi- 
fied by  the  many  beautiful  and  incomparable 
toue-creations  which  he  has  given  to  the  woi'ld. 
But  whatever  friends  and  foes  may  say,  they 
agree  in  one  point,  namely,  that  his  smaller  com- 
positions, such  as  the  songs  for  one  or  more  voi- 
ces, many  pieces  for  the  piano-forte  and  other 
instruments,  &c.,  are  most  charming,  and  deserve 
to  be  highly  recommended.  The  "  Songs  with- 
out Words,"  for  piano-forte,  especially  are  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  fruits  of  Iiis  most  in- 
spired muse,  and  are  considered  a  new  and  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  parlor  mu- 
sic. To  call  attention  to  these  anew  is  the  object 
of  this  article.  The  seven  books,  containing  forty- 
two  songs,  were  long  since  republished  in  this 
city  by  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  in  an  elegant  volume, 
and  lie,  we  trust,  on  the  piano-forte  of  every  ac- 
complished playei'.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
every  person  who  possesses  these  pieces  really 
knows  what  he  has  got  in  them ;  whether  he  is 
aware  of  their  excellence  and  high  beauty,  as 
well  as  of  the  wholesome  influence  they  e.xercise 
on  taste  and  feeling. 

As  may  be  expected  from  so  thoroughly  culti- 
vated an  artist  as  Mendelssohn,  there  is  in  the 
whole  collection  of  the  "  Songs  without  Words  " 
nothing  that  could  be  called  paradoxical,  taste- 
less, or  worn  out.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 


admitted  that  in  his  works  for  the  piano-forte  in 
general  he  has  but  little,  if  at  all,  availed  himself 
of  the  important  enlargements  in  the  technical 
treatment  of  that  instrument,  as  displayed  in  the 
productions  of  his  contemporaries,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
and  Thalberg;  much  less  has  he  himself  made 
discoveries  as  to  new  and  before  unheard  effects. 
His  style  is  that  of  the  classical  school,  so  called, 
of  which  Hummel  is  generally  named  as  the 
most  prominent  representative  ;  but  Mendelssohn 
writes  fuller  and  richer,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  his  time.  In  the  "  Songs  with- 
out Words  "  are  so  many  fine  and  ingenious  little 
traits  of  instrumentation,  that  one  must  acknowl- 
edge the  fertility  of  his  genius  in  this  respect  too; 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  exceedingly  pure  and  fine  taste, 
to  make  him  unduly  despise  that  wealth  and  ful- 
ness of  sound  in  which  the  piano  composers  of 
the  present  time  are  so  fond  of  indulging,  though 
not  unfrequently  to  the  degradation  of  the  Art. 

But  what  gives  the  pieces  in  question,  above 
all,  an  inestimable  value,  is  the  beautiful  senti- 
ment wliich  pervades  each,  and  which  they  ex- 
press as  strongly  and  decidedly  as  the  language 
of  tones  is  cap.able.  As  the  title  indicates,  they 
are  songs ;  hence  their  force  lies  in  the  melodies. 
These  are  deep  and  touching,  always  peculiar 
and  striking,  which  excludes,  once  for  all,  any 
thing  that  might  be  called  a  reminiscence.  The 
accompaniments  are  tasteful,  characteristic,  and 
piano  like.  Melody  and  accompaniment  form  a 
whole,  which  shows  the  hand  of  the  master  every- 
where. This  relates  especially  to  those  contained 
in  the  first  six  books.  In  the  seventh  book,  a  post- 
humous 0^311,'!,  there  are  some  to  the  publication 
of  which  we  have  reason  t6  believe  Mendelssohn 
himself  would  never  have  given  his  consent. 
Two  or  three,  however,  in  this  book  are  likewise 
in  his  best  vein. 

We  shall  now  try  to  indicate  briefly  the  senti- 
ment of  the  most  prominent  of  these  pieces, 
hoping  that  it  may  be  a  help  to  some  players  to 
understand  and  enjoy  them  better,  and  may  re- 
mind others,  who  have  neglected  and  forgotten 
them,  of  the  wholesome  influence  which  such 
simple,  noble,  and  expressive  music  exercises. 

There  are  among  the  "  Songs  without  Words  " 
many  which  in  character  and  expression  resem- 
ble each  other  so  well  that  they  may  be  reviewed 
in  groups  together.  As  the  first  group,  then,  let 
us  mention  the  five  which  are  written  in  E  flat 
major.  The  poet  Schubert  calls  this  key  the  key 
of  love.  And,  indeed,  these  songs  breathe  a  ten- 
derness, a  sweetness,  with  a  flavor  of  melancholy, 
which  must  warm  and  expand  the  heart  of  every 
person  of  sensibility.  They  bring  back  the  time 
of  youth  and  love,  with  every  thing  that  once 
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was  sweet  and  dear  to  us,  but  which  is  now,  alas  ! 
passed,  never  to  return. 

"  Ah,  Mary,  dear  departed  shade, 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ?  " 

One  might  also  call  them  evening-songs,  especial- 
ly the  three  slow  ones. 

**  Once  more  the  li^ht  of  day  is  gone. 
And  evening  bells  sound  o'er  the  lawn." 

lu  one  of  the  latter,  No.  1,  Book  VI.,  on  the 
second  page,  you  really  hear  the  evening-bell 
with  its  measured  strokes  beating  time  to  the 
solemn  melody  and  its  harp-like  accompaniment. 

Of  nearly  the  same  character,  only  a  little 
more  cheerful,  is  another  group,  formed  of  the 
three  in  E  major.  We  will  call  them  Spring- 
Sonffs,  a  term  which  most  appropriately  might  be 
applied  to  the  second  one,  No.  3,  Book  III.  But 
all  the  three  excite  the  feeling  we  experience 
when,  after  cold,  grim  Winter  has  taken  his  de- 
parture, the  first  golden  days  appear,  the  days  of 
blossoms  and  flowers,  of  hope,  and  all  that  glad- 
dens the  heart  of  man.     As  Uhland  sings  : 

"  The  gentle  breezes  are  blowing  bright. 
They're  weaving  and  heaving  day  and  night. 
And  waking  the  buds  and  the  blossoms. 
O  sweet  perfume  !   O  magic  strain  ! 
Now,  my  poor  heart,  cease  to' complain. 
Now  all,  all  will  be  better." 

A  peculiar  group  is  formed  by  the  three  "Vene- 
tian Gondo\a.-SoBgs  (Venetianische  GondellieJer'). 
They  are  written  in  the  minor  mode.  A  deep, 
painful  longing  is  expressed  in  the  melody,  while 
the  accompaniment,  in  the  undulating  six-eight 
measure,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  boat  rowed  along : 
"  Our  bark,  love,  is  near  ; 

Now,  now,  while  there  hover 

Those  clouds  o'er  the  moon, 

'T  will  waft  thee  safe  over 

Yon  silent  lagoon." 

The  first,  No.  6,  Book  I.,  in  G,  is  the  smallest  and 
least  significant.  To  choose  between  the  second, 
No.  6,  Book  II.,  in  F  sharp,  and  the  third.  No.  5, 
Book  v.,  in  A,  we  consider  difficult.  Possibly 
the  third  finds  more  admirers,  because  it  is  more 
brilliant  and  grateful  to  the  performer.  Remark- 
able in  this  piece  is  the  motive  of  two  notes,  in 
the  interval  of  a  fourth,  by  which  the  melody  is 
preceded,  and  several  times  interrupted.  It 
sounds  like  the  signals  of  the  gondoliers,  or  like 
any  other  mysterious  voice  which  is  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  a  beautiful  Italian  moonlight  nijiht. 
But  the  second  of  tliese  three  singular  songs, 
though  it  looks  unpretending  in  melody  and  ac- 
companiment, is  nevertheless  of  wonderful  ex- 
pression. If  you  do  not  appreciate  it  at  once, 
play  it  over  and  over  again,  and  it  will  grow  in 
beauty  uuder  your  fingers.  Observe  the  lonn- 
trill  on  the  high  C  sharp  in  the  second  part. 
Generally  a  trill  is  only  an  embellishment ;  but 
here  it  is  a  means  of  grandest  expression.  What 
does  it  express  ? 

"  What  you  don't  feel,  you'll  never  catch  by  hunting." 
[Conclusion  next  week. J 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Sonata. 

[Continued  from  last  week.] 
Tne  next  composer  to  be  named  in  this  depart- 
ment is  Mattheson.  a  Sonata  by  him  ap- 
peared in  1713,  "  dedicated  to  the  person  who 
will  play  it  best."  It  consists  of  only  one  move- 
ment ;  the  execution  of  single  parts  is  richer ; 


the  theme  has  value ;  the  working  up.  however, 
shows  more  outward  brilliancy  than  inward 
wealth. 

We  come  now  to  Domenico  Scarlatti.  lie 
wrote :  30  Sonate  per  il  clavicemhaln  and  6  Se- 
nate per  il  ceiuhaln  in  the  first  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Each  Sonata  contains  two  parts; 
the  present  second,  or  worleil  up  part,  and  the 
third  are  melted  into  one  ;  there  is  a  resemblance 
to  the  two  strains  of  the  song  form.  A  two-voice 
tendency  prevails  ;  the  manner  of  writing  is  more 
suited  to  the  instrument  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors; the  crossing  of  hands  is  one  feature  to 
be  remarked  in  tlicm.  These  are  the  peculiari- 
ties in  form.  As  regards  the  substance,  Scarlatti 
himself  designates  these  Sonatas  as  an  "  intellec- 
tual sport  of  .A,rt."  Deeper  intentions  are  want- 
ing; it  is  a  bright,  lively,  genial  play  of  tones, 
often  of  an  over-bubbling  humor;  yet  we  find 
traces  of  a  gentler  ami  more  serious  emotion. 

Scarlatti  did  not  give  the  woi'ld  a  new  form  of 
the  Sonaia  as  a  whole,  composed  of  several  move- 
ments ;  it  was  only  the  form  of  the  single  move- 
ment of  the  Sonata,  regularly  developed  out  of 
the  earlier  germs,  and  in  a  style  of  writing  eman- 
cipated from  the  chains  of  polyphony,  and  better 
suited  to  the  true  nature  of  the  instrument.  This 
form,  as  being  that  which  gives  the  law.  if  not 
for  all,  yet  for  the  most  important  movements  of 
the  Sonata,  and  chiefly  as  being  the  most  signifi- 
cant among  the  non-polyphonic  forms  of  an  in- 
strumental movement,  had  first  to  be  developed  to 
a  desree  of  perfection  corresponding  to  the  high 
intentions  of  the  Sonata,  before  it  w.as  possible 
to  do,  what  was  done  afterwards,  namely,  to  give 
a  rational  and  regular  form  to  the  Sonata  as  a 
whole  composed  of  several  movements. 

We  must  also  mention  the  Italian,  Fr.ancesco 
Durante,  who  ymblished  Sonate  per  cembalo  rll- 
vise  in  studiei  dioertimenti.  This  is  an  entii-ely 
isolated  appearance.  In  regard  to  form,  these 
Sonatas  are  a  transition  from  the  Song  form  to 
the  Sonata  form,  and  are  homophonous.  And  if, 
viewed  with  reference  to  historical  development, 
they  stand  below  those  of  Scarlatti,  yet  as  com- 
pared with  Kuhnau  they  show  a  progress  in  the 
freer  and  more  natural  mode  of  wr'ting  ;  while  in 
respect  to  intrinsic  matter  they  may  be  more  rich 
and  significant. 

"We  now  approach  that  musical  giant,  John' 
Seb.4STIAX  Bach,  whose  two  Sonatas  in  C  mi- 
nor and  D  minor  are  especially  noteworthy.  In 
him  again  we  find  the  Sonata-like  combination 
of  several  movements  into  one  wliole.  In  the 
Sonatas  just  named  he  stands,  to  be  sure,  with 
regard  to  form  and  manner  of  writing,  not  on  the 
same  free  standpoint  as  Scarlatti ;  he  is  more  in 
aflinity  with  Kuhnau.  But  he  is  far  superior  to 
the  latter  in  his  wealth  and  free  control  of  moans; 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  shows  progress,  as  com- 
pared to  Scarlatti,  in  the  fact  that  he  unites  sev- 
eral movements  into  one  whole,  in  the  manner 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  Sonata,  so  that  a  higher 
spiritual,  inward  signification  is  more  strikingly 
recognized  than  in  any  before.  Bach  is  a  medi- 
ating, transition  step  to  all  that  follows. — Another 
transition  work  is  the  twelve  Sonatas  of  the  Padre 
Martini  per  orcjano  e'l  cemhalo.  These  Sonatas 
seem  not  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  organ  ;  their 
whole  style  of  writing  points  to  the  piano.  They 
stand  in  respect  to  form  midway  between  the  so- 
called  Suite  and  the  Sonata  proper ;  they  are  a 
mixture  of  polyphony  and  of  homophony,  and 


with  all  their  artificial  elaboration  are  full  of  life 
and  spirit. 

From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  death  of  Emanuel  Bach  in  1788,  when  the 
Sonata  had  acquired  a  regular  form  correspond- 
ing to  its  idea,  a  new  period  begins.  Here  the 
literature  grows  richer;  Faisst  cites  in  all  208 
Sonatas,  with  35  composers.  After  the  true  form, 
at  least  what  is  most  essential  in  it,  was  found  for 
the  single  movement  of  the  Sonata,  the  next 
problem  was,  availing  oneself  of  this,  to  give  a 
regular  and  characteristic  form  to  the  Sonata  as 
a  whole  of  several  movements.  But  this  combi- 
nation of  several  movements  in  one  whole  takes 
place  in  very  dilferent  ways  ;  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  greater  freedom,  but  as  a  state  of  in- 
decision, a  seeking  after  form  more  adequate. 
Three  movements  become  the  rule,  two  and  four 
movements  the  exception ;  in  the  latter  class  the 
Minuet  appears  already  as  the  second  movement. 
As  regards  the  form  of  the  single  movement,  it 
partly  resembles  that  of  Scarlatti,  and  partly 
appears  more  developed.  Movements  already 
02cur  with  a  second  theme  ;  but  this  is  more  an 
episode,  a  thing  aside,  than  a-  counterpart  to  the 
first  theme.  It  is  not  so  characteristicall}-  distinct 
in  idea;  often  its  existence  is  doubtful;  hence 
the  wavering  in  this  period.  We  have  further  to 
notice  an  enrichment  and  extension  of  the  song 
form ;  but  only  externally,  for  its  enlargement 
internally  leads  into  the  Rondo  and  Sonata  form. 
Passages  with  variations  already  occur ;  and  of 
the  dance  forms,  the  IMinuet  and  the  Polonaise  ; 
the  Rondo  form  more  seldom. — The  most  signifi- 
cant appearance  in  this  period  is  Emanuel 
Bach,  the  proper  predecessor  of  IIaybn.  Next 
to  him  one  thinks  of  John  Christian  Bach 
and  Leopold  Mozart. 

Christian  Bach's  Sonatas  are  full  of  fire,  hu- 
mor, freshness,  grace  ;  in  their  style  of  writing 
they  already  resemble  Haydn  and  Mozart.  In 
the  Sonatas  of  Leopold  Mozart  you  already  seem 
to  hear  his  great  son,  such  strong  resemblance  do 
they  betray  in  general  outline  and  spirit. 

Emanuel  Bach's  works  show  everywhere  a 
fine,  intellectual,  thoroughly  sensuous  and  charm- 
ing character;  you  feel  that  with  him  all  is  the 
expression  of  an  inward  experience  ;  in  all  there 
is  freshness,  fervor,  and  a  noble  feeling.  We 
have  called  him  the  forerunner  of  Haydn,  and 
he  is  indeed  so,  both  as  respects  the  form  and  mat- 
ter of  his  works.  With  him  the  three  movements, 
in  their  full  development,  become  the  principle  of 
form  ;  generally,  his  Sonatas  have  a  first  move- 
ment (Allegro,  in  short  Sonata  form),  a  second 
movement  (Andante,  in  song  form),  and  a  third 
movement  (Presto,  in  Rondo  form).  Bach's 
manner  of  writing  is  mostly  homophonous.  The 
intrinsic  substance  of  his  works  has  been  already 
intimated,  in  a  few  words.  I  will  only  cite  the 
judgment  of  F.  Brendel,  in  his  excellent  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  Music.  He  says  :  "  Eman- 
uel Bach,  while,  unlike  the  earlier  composers,  he 
represented  in  his  music  the  pecidiar  spirit  and 
mode  of  feeling  of  the  artist,  was  the  one  who 
immediately  ushered  in  the  modern  instrumental 
music  ;  by  the  representation  of  the  shifting,  mul- 
farious  moods  of  individuality  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  modern  direction  of  music, — that 
is  to  say,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Haydn. 
As  his  principal  work  we  may  regard  his  '  Sona- 
tas for  Connoisseurs  and  Amateurs.' " 
[To  be  coDtinueJ.] 
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HaEdel's  Instrumentation— His  Love  of  Noise, 

From  Sclioelclier's  Lif«  of  H;tndt*l. 

In  his  sofonj  English  sacred  composition,  he 
developed  that  distinctive  character  of  modern 
oratorios,  the  preponderance  of  choruses,  and  he 
also  greatly  augmented  the  accompaniment,  as  he 
had  already  done  in  his  anthems.  Prejudice  will 
take  advantage  of  every  thing.  Tliose  powerful 
choral  combinations,  which  he  invented,  were 
accused  of  excess  and  violence ;  he  was  riiproached 
with  having  exaggerated  the  orchestra,  while  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  complained  of  want  of  means 
to  express  his  conceptions. 

He  was  beyond  his  century;  but,  like  all  men 
of  even  the  boldest  genius,  he  was  subject  to  the 
influences  which  surrounded  him.  Boldness  must 
be  estimated  relatively.  He  dared  not  make  use 
of  the  big  drum,  from  which  Rossini  has  extracted 
such  fine  effects  in  his  finales;  and  perhaps  he 
did  not  retrain  from  doing  so  without  manifesting 
some  regret;  for,  with  satirical  exaggeration,  he 
is  accused  of  having  one  day  exclaimed:  "  Ah! 
why  can  not  I  have  a  cannon  V"  The  fastidious 
may,  perhaps,  object  that  Handel  is  outraged  by 
supposing  him  capable  of  such  a  regret.  But  why 
so  y  The  big  drum  requires  to  be  used  with  great 
discernment;  but  it  seems  to  be  as  useful  as  any 
other  bass  instrument.  It  is  to  the  side  drum 
exactly  what  the  bassoon  is  to  the  hautboy,  the 
violoncello  to  the  violin,  and  the  double-bass  to 
the  violoncello.  It  has  only  become  odious 
through  the  stupid  abuse  which  has  been  made  of 
it;  but  must  we  proscribe  the  trumpet  because 
every  showman  blows  it  at  a  fairV  nuist  we 
abolish  the  side  drums  on  account  of  Drum 
Quadrilles  at  the  Surrey  Gardens?  If  Burney  is 
to  be  believed,  Handel  would  have  gone  tar 
beyond  the  big  drum,  for  he  speaks  of  a  bassoon 
sixteen  feet  high,  which  was  used  in  the  orchestra 
in  the  commemoration  of  1784,  and  which  John 
Ashly  attempted  to  play  upon.  "  This  bassoon." 
says  he,  "  was  made  with  the  approbation  of  Mr. 
Handel,"  for  John  Frederic  Lampe,  the  excellent 
bassoon  player  belonging  to  his  company.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  Burney,  who,  like  all  men  of 
wit,  was  something  of  a  wag,  wished  to  amuse 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  credulous,  with  the 
wind-instrument  of  sixteen  feet  in  height;  but  it 
is  certain  that  monster  bassoons  were  made  in 
August,  17.59,  and  that  Handel  made  use  of  them 
in  January  1740.  The  Lomlon  JJuili/  Post  of  the 
6th  of  August,  1739,  announces: — "  This  evening, 
the  usual  concert  at  Marylebone  Gardens,  to  which 
will  be  added  two  grand  or  double-bassoons,  made 
by  Mr.  Stanesby,  junior,  the  greatness  of  whose 
sound  surpasses  that  of  any  other  bass-instrument 
whatsoever ;  never  performed  with  before."  Six 
months  afterward,  in  the  accompaniment  to  the 
air,  "  Let  the  pealing  organ,"  of  Alleyro,  I'enser- 
oso  ed  Moderato,  Handel  wrote  bassons  e  basson 
grosso.  He  deemed  it  impossible  to  increase  the 
orchestra  more  than  he  did ;  but  he  carried  it 
beyond  all  the  dimensions  to  which  it  had  attained 
up  to  his  time.  Pope  makes  allusion  to  this  in  the 
Dunciad,  when  he  compares  him  to 

*' bold  Briarcus  with  a  hundred  hands." 

****** 

There  is,  nevertheless,  an  opinion  prevalent 
now-a-days  that  Handel's  insti-umentation  is  ver}- 
poor ;  but  this  criticism  is  only  just  by  comparison 
with  the  vast  dimensions  which  have  been  given 
to  modern  symphony.  In  the  Julius  Ccesar  of 
1723,  there  are  flutes,  hautboys,  ba.ssoons,  trum- 
pets, a  harp,  a  viola  da  gamba  (the  violoncello  had 
apparentl)'  not  yet  absorbed  this  instrument),  a 
theorbo,  kettle  di'ums,  and  four  horns,  besides 
what  is  called  the  cjuatuor  of  stringed  instruments; 
the  first  and  second  violins,  the  viola  or  tenor,  the 
violoncello,  and  the  double-bass.  These  form 
certainly  a  very  respectable  orchestra.  Many  of 
his  airs  have  a  simple  accompaniment  of  violon- 
cello with  harpsichord,  but  this  was  the  result  of 
a  principle  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
exceptionally  making  use  of  more  e.Ktensive 
resources.  A  solo  in  Rinaldo,  given  in  1711,  is 
accompanied  by  four  trumpets  and  kettle  drums 
(4  tromhe  e  timpani).  Composers  were  then 
extremely  careful  not  to  smother  up  the  voice 
with  the  harmony,  and,  without  desiring  to  retro- 


gi-ade.  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  development 
of  the  tlieatrical  orchestra  is  not  invariably  a  merit. 
It  has  now  stepped  out  of  its  pi'oper  place ;  for  it 
no  longer  accompanies,  but  takes  an  ecjual  share 
of  the  performance;  and  the  artists,  in  order  to 
domineer  over  its  thunders,  are  often  compelled 
to  sing  with  all  the  power  of  their  lungs.  This 
prodigality  of  sound  has  enlarged  our  jjloasures, 
but  at  the  expense  of  their  delicacy.  It  has  given 
birth  to  the  bellowing  system — a  contagious  and 
very  dangerous  malady.  Ilow  many  ruiucd  and 
shattered  voices  are  we  compelled  to  listen  to, 
without  counting  those  wliich  can  no  longer  make 
a  public  exhibition  of  their  sad  state  I  And  to 
what  shall  this  be  attributed,  if  not  to  the  manner 
in  which  singers  are  compelled  to  abuse  their 
vocal  faculties,  in  order  to  make  head  against  tbe 
excess  of  instrumentation  V 

With  the  exception  of  the  clarionet,  the  cornet- 
Ji  piston,  and  the  ophicleide  (which  were  not  then 
invented),  Handel  had  at  his  disposal  all  the 
instruments  which  are  now  known,  as  well  as 
many  others  which  are  no  longer  used — such  as 
the  viola  da  gamba.  the  violetta  marina,  the 
theorbo,  the  lute,  the  double-lute,  and  the  cornet; 
but  neither  at  the  opera,  nor  in  the  church,  did 
he  employ  them  all,  as  it  is  now  the  custom  to  do. 
To  have  done  so  would  have  seemed  monotonous 
to  him.  According  to  his  fancy  or  his  judgment, 
and  according  to  the  subject  which  he  had  in  hand, 
he  neglected  the  use  of  some  one  or  other.  But 
let  no  one  be  deceived  by  this:  he  knew  very 
well  how  to  m  die  a  noise  when  he  was  so  disposed. 
In  the  i\lS.  of  his  Fireicurlcs  Music,  the  overture 
has  twenty-four  hautboys,  twelve  bassoons,  nine 
trumpets,  nine  horns,  three  pairs  of  kettle  drums, 
a  serpent,  and  a  double  bass !  The  serpent  is 
scratched  out,  for  it  was  a  recent  invention,  and 
very  probably  the  composer  could  not  find  any 
one  clever  enough  to  please  him  upon  it;  but  he 
evidently  wi.shed  to  use  it,  and  (serpent  apart) 
what  remains  must  have  counted  tor  something  in 
1 749.  Nevertheless,  Handel  had  been  already 
preceded  in  that  direction.  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  Perhaps  the  sun  itself  is  an 
imitation  of  a  mastodon  sun,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  some  planetary  system  anterior  to  ours. 
But  while  we  wait  patiently  until  the  disciples  of 
Herschel  and  Arago  put  on  their  spectacles  to 
read  the  history  of  the  ante-solar  system,  let  us 
refer  to  the  General  Advertiser  of  the  20th  of 
October,  1744,  where  we  shall  find  this  advertise- 
ment:— "At  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre  will  be 
performed  a  serenata  and  an  interlude,  called 
Love  and  Folli/,  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Gaillard. 
To  be  concluded  with  a  new  Concerio  Grosso  of 
24  bassoons,  accompanied  by  Signor  Caporale  on 
the  violoncello,  intermi.ved  with  Duettos  by  4 
double-bassoons,  accompanied  by  a  German  flute; 
the  whole  blended  with  numbers  of  violins,  haut- 
boys, fifes,  trombony's,  French-horns,  trumpets, 
drums,  and  kettle-drums,  etc." 

The  et  cetera  is  superb  !  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  bassoon  had  then  become  a  favorite  in- 
strument, since  twenty-four  bassoon-players,  with- 
out reckoning  the  performers  on  the  four  double- 
bassoons,  were  so  readily  obtained. 

Handel  knew  how.  upon  occasion,  to  blow,  at 
a  single  blast,  fifty-six  horns,  hautboys,  trumpets, 
and  bassoons;  but  he  reserved  such  eff'ects  for 
symphonies  to  be  played  in  the  open  air.  Never- 
tlieless,  his  ordinary  orchestra  was  much  stronger 
than  it  is  commonl}-  supposed  to  have  been.  Peo- 
ple are  certainly  deceived  by  his  MSS.,  and  by 
the  editions  of  his  publisher  Walsh.  \Valsh  used 
to  economize  the  expenses  of  engraving  by  sup- 
pressing many  of  the  accompaniments;  and  he, 
to  save  time,  only  wrote  the  leading  parts  when 
he  composed,  leaving  it  to  the  copyists  to  multi- 
ply them  according  to  his  instructions.      *      * 

If  the  instrumental  portions  of  Handel's  orato- 
rios, as  they  were  executed  under  his  direction, 
had  not  been  burned  at  the  destruction  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  in  1808,  we  should  doubtless 
have  been  astonished  at  their  amplitude,  for  we 
should  there  have  found  the  "  Briareus  with  a 
hundred  hands."  A  few  scattered  fragments 
serve  to  show  that  he  sometimes  added  extra  ac- 
companiments. The  Buckingham  Palace  treas- 
ures have  hitherto  remained  unexplored,  and  the 


fact  docs  not  nmch  redound  to  the  lienor  of  the 
English  musicians.  Tliey  have  only  examined 
the  MSS.  of  a  few  pojjular  oratorios,  the  ])ubli- 
cation  of  whiih  seemed  likely  to  profit  some  pub- 
lisher. Mr.  Lacy  has  subjected  the  whole  collec- 
tion to  a  professional  exanunation  on  my  account ; 
and  his  labors,  which  certainly  did  not  extend 
over  less  tban  three  months  (the  fruit  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  "Catalogue  of  Works"), 
have  revealed  facts  which  nobody  suspected.  Mo- 
zart introduced  flutes,  trombones,  and  French- 
horns  into  his  instrumental  addition  to  I'/ie  Mes- 
siah ;  but  in  so  doing  he  only  partly  did  over 
again  what  the  author  had  already  done !  The 
volume  of  MSS.  (which  has  been  entitled  Sketch- 
es) contains  a  piece  of  instrumentation  wdiich 
evidently  applies  to  the  chorus:  Lijl  up  your 
gales.     It  is  thus  arranjed: 

violin  1° 
Violin  2" 
Viole. 
f  Corno  1 0 
I  Corno  2<' 
\  Hautb  1" 
I  Hautb  2<> 
L  Bassons. 
f  Corno  1 " 
I  Corno  2" 
-!  Hautb  I" 
Hautb  2° 
Bassons. 
Violini  tutti  (literally,  all  the 
large  violins — that  is,  the  double-basses  and  vio- 
loncellos). 

If  the  examination  of  Handel's  MSS.  had  not 
been  deferred  until  now,  this  page  would  certain- 
ly have  lightened  the  labors  of  Mozart! 

And  this  is  not  an  isnlated  fact.  In  the  same 
volume  there  is  an  arrangement  of  the  same  na- 
ture i'ovJehdvah  crowned,  'I'kroui/h  the  niilion,  and 
lie  cojHc.s-.  in  "  Esther  ;  "  and  for  He  fovnd  them 
giiillij,  of  the  "  Occasional  Oratorio."  Who  can 
say  that  there  were  not  many  similar  things  in 
those  leaves  which,  having  been  abandoned  to 
the  copyists,  are  now  lost  V 


Music  in  Paris. 

(Correspondence  Lnnd.  Mu.<i.  World.) 

P.iRis,  Oct.  22,  1857. 

After  all — if  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de 
Paris  may  be  credited — the  new  opera  (not  the 
Africaine — that  is  an  ohl  opera)  of  M.  Meyerbeer 
will  be  put  in  rehearsal  without  fail  at  the  com- 
menci-raent  of  May,  which,  allowing  between 
three  and  four  months  for  rehearsals  (and  M. 
Meyerbeer  is  not  the  man  to  be  sati>fied  with  less), 
justifies  the  public  in  anticipating  the  first  per- 
formance somewhere  about  the  first  week  in 
September.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  further 
accident  may  again  render  necessarjr  the  post- 
ponement of  this  long-expected  novelty,  since  M. 
Perrin  cannot  be  expected  to  dig  up  the  whole 
repertory  of  the  first  imperial  epoch.  Still  less 
would  he  be  authorized  in  trusting  the  fortunes  of 
the  Opera-Comique  to  the  heavy  inspirations  of 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  or  to  the  lighter  effusions 
of  M.  Poise,  one  of  those  pupils  of  the  late  Adolphe 
Adam,  who,  following  the  example  of  their  master, 
write  with  equal  ease  and  want  of  reflection,  as 
though  to  produce  no  matter  what  in  as  brief  a 
time  as  possible  constituted  the  sole  mission  of  a 
composer.  Joconde  and  .Jeannette  et  Colin  have 
proved  that  Nicolo  Isouard  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  oblivion  ;  while  Jean  de  Paris  and  the  Fele 
da  Village  Voisin  are  creating  a  new  sympathy 
for  the  justly  renowned  author  of  La  Dame 
Blanche;  but  Boiehlieu  and  Nicolo,  withall  their 
genius,  cannot  now  pretend  to  monopolize  the 
theatre  in  the  Place  Favart. 

Auber's  Fra  Diavolo,  with  the  Lyceum  additions 
— minus  the  recitatives  and  the  cavatina  from  Le 
Serment  (so  inappropriately  substituted  by  Mme. 
Boslo  for  the  original  air  of  Zerlina) — is  to  be  the 
next  revival.  How  that  may  take,  it  is  impossible 
to  "uess.  We  look  in  vain  among  the  actuEiI 
company  for  a  gentleman  possessing  a  tenor  voice 
and  histrionic  capabilities  for  the  effective  imper- 
sonation of  the  hero.  MM.  Couderc  and  Mocker 
have  little  or  no  voice  left,  virhile  M.  Barbot  is  a 
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medioc;re  actor,  and  M.  Jourdan  an  inexperienced 
beginner.  One  serious  deficiency  is,  therefore, 
likely  to  militate  aijainst  the  success  of  Fra 
Diavolo,  with  which,  in  other  respects,  the  actual 
generation  of  Parisian  amateurs  will  doubtless  be 
quite  as  much  enchanted  as  their  fathers  and 
mothers  before  them — for  the  music  has  lost  none 
of  its  freshness.  Hovvever — in  spite  of  revivals — 
in  spite  of  Herold's  Zampa,  where  weakness  and 
inspiration  go  hand  in  hand — and  in  spite  of  the 
coming  opera  of  M.  Thomas — the  director  and 
the  patrons  of  the  most  essBntiaWy  pojyular  theatre 
in  the  French  metropolis  are  looking  forward  with 
equal  anxiety  to  the  next  comic  work  by  the 
composer  of  L'Eloile  du  Nonl.  It  is  long  since 
there  has  been  a  stirring  novelty  at  either  of  the 
great  national  establishments,  and  MM.  Royer 
and  Perrin  can  hardly  be  satisfied  to  leave  the 
task  of  assuaging  the  public  appetite  entirely  to 
their  comparatively  plebeian  rival  in  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple. 

This  allusion  to  the  Theatre-Lyrique  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  word  or  two  about  the  present 
doings  in  that  establishment.  The  VVebcr-opcras 
—  Oberon  and  Eurynnihe — would  entitle  the 
manager  and  his  ofKcials  to  uncjualified  praise, 
but  for  certain  drawbacks  which  must  tend  to 
make  connoisseurs  rather  offended  than  pleased 
at  witnessing  these  German  pieces  in  a  French 
dress.  Though  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  oi'iginal 
French  adaptation  of  Der  Freiscliiilz — which, 
under  the  title  of  Rohin  Oe  Bois,  met  with  just 
censure  at  the  time — the  works  above  mentioned, 
and  Eiiryanthe  in  particular,  are  very  nearly  so. 
The  comic  business  interpolated  in  Euryantlie  is 
deplorable,  and  destroys  at  once  the  legendary 
character  of  the  drama,  and  the  design  of  the 
composer.  The  incantation  scene  (the  forging  of 
the  magic  sword)  is  equally  absurd.  About  the 
execution  of  the  music  1  would  rather  say  nothing 
at  all — so  indifferent  is  it,  so  incorrect  at  times, 
and  so  invariablj'  tti/distinguished  by  the  German 
tone  and  spirit  which  are  its  life.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  this  essential  our  neighbors  will  ahvavs  be 
wanting,  their  idiosyncraey  and  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans being  utterly  and  ii'remediably  at  variance. 
The  real  feature,  the  genuine  attraction  (to 
strangers  at  least)  of  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  at 
present,  is  the  singing  of  Mme.  iMiolan-Cavalho, 
who,  in  the  Heine  Topaze  (a  very  flimsy  opera), 
exhibits  vocal  facility  in  a  certain  stifle  little  short 
of  prodigious.  Mme.  Mioliin  left  the  Opera- 
Comique  when  Mme.  Marie  Cabel,  foi-merly  the 
leading  star  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  joined  the 
first-named  establishment;  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  prevalent  opinion  that  one  (I  need  not  particu- 
larize) has  lost  almost  as  much  as  the  other  has 
gained  by  the  change.  Certain  it  is  all  Paris, 
some  three  or  four  years  since,  was  humming 
either  "  Les  Praises,"  or  "  Dame,  on  m'a  raconte 
9k ;"  but  those  strains  are  now  silent ;  and  what 
do  we  hear  in  place  of  themV — nothing  from 
Jenny  Bell,  or  the  Fille  du  Regiment,  at  any  rate. 
Meanwhile  the  jocosely  venomous  Figaro  makes 
fun  of  a  special  and  very  elaborate  cadence  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  which  is,  nevertheless,  much  the 
same  kind  of  thing  that  used  to  drive  the  Parisians 
frantic,  in  a  part  of  the  city  as  near  to  the  Bastille 
as  the  Opera-Coraique  is  to  the  Madeleine,  at  the 
period  above  mentioned.  Tempora  mulantur 
and  cantatrici  ? 

They  have  spoiled  the  Cheval  de  Bronze.  First, 
the  introduction  of  a  dreary  length  of  ballet — 
which  is  dragged  in  by  M.  Scribe  with  much  the 
same  skill  and  propriety  as  the  sentimental  ballads 
in  the  libretti  of  Alfred  Bunn,  Esq., — makes  it 
top-heavy,  and  induces  an  anti-climax.  Next,  in 
the  whole  cast  of  the  dramatis  persona,,  there  is 
not  one  actor  endowed  with  a  spark  of  comic 
humor,  which — when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
■whole  piece  is  a  hvffonnerie,  and  almost  every 
character  in  it  essentially  comic — will  be  admitted 
is  a  serious  drawback.  Then  t!ie  singers  being 
all  "  doubles" — not  one  premier-e  sujet-te  among 
them — renders  the  execution  of  the  music  (which 
is  by  no  means  easy)  to  use  a  mild  epithet, 
doubtful.  Lastly but  why  go  on  with  a  cata- 
logue of  objections  that  would  fill  a  column  ? 
Suffice  it,  a  masterpiece  of  vivacity  and  esprit 
(the  music  alone  is  comprehended  in  this  defini- 


tion) is  tortured  out  of  its  original  shape,  and 
turned  into  a  mere  vehicle  for  dancing  and 
spectacle.  What  matters  that  the  new  dance- 
music  furnished  by  M.  Auber  should  be  exquisitely 
fresh  and  tuneful,  when  it  is  inevitably  de  trap  1 
The  idea  of  making  the  success  of  such  a  work  as 
Lc  Ch'val  de  Bronze  depend  upon  a  dancer — be 
that  dancer  Mme.  Amalia  Ferraris,  or  her  young 
and  v&ry  competent  successor.  Mile.  Zina  Richard 
(who  excels  her  predecessor  in  vigor  and  entraine 
if  not  in  finish),  is  monstrous.  It  contains  a  store 
of  musical  beauties  enough  to  constitute  the  fortune 
of  a  dozen  comic  operas,  besides  a  Jinale  (that  to 
Act  II.)  in  the  largest  and  most  ingenious  manner 
of  its  composer,  and  a  morceau  d'ensemble  for  the 
eight  principal  characters  (to  some  nonsense- 
verses  of  M.  Scribe),  which  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  M.  Auber  himself  in  quaintness,  spirit,  and 
piquant  originality.  All  this  is  sacrificed,  however, 
to  show  and  tinsel,  and  saltatory  evolutions;  and 
though  M.  Auber,  by  his  irresistible  music  to  the 
concluding  otlitor — "  Oh,  divin  Fo-li-fo" — has 
soared  as  high  as  his  collaborateur  has  descended 
low,  and  breathed  life  and  sense  into  a  literary 
mngot,  it  is  to  little  purpose  under  the  actual 
circumstances.  The  Cheral  de  Bronze  must  be 
led  over  to  Its  old  home  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Boulevards;  and  then  with  the  ballet  curtailed  or 
omitted,  the  new  Jinale  will  be  appreciated  and 
the  opera  endowed  with  renewed  vitality. 

Mme.  Dellgne-Lauters  is  ill,  and  Robert  le 
Diable  postponed  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  there  is 
some  talk  of  Herr  Wagner's  Tannhdwer,  which 
M.  Theophlle  confesses  to  have  recommended  on 
the  strength  of  his  detestation  of  music.  Let 
them  give  the  "  music  of  the  future"  at  the  opera 
— he  says — and  make  an  end  of  it.  D. 

London,  Oct.  30. — A  new  opera  by  Balfe  ! 
It  was  only  produced  last  night  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  "  assisting  "  at  the  production,  admir- 
ing the  music,  and  laughing  at  the  words.  In- 
deed, the  libretto  is  more  ridiculous  than  most 
libretti,  and  this  you  will  acknowledge  to  be  say- 
ing a  good  deal.  The  opera  is  called  "  The  Rose 
of  Castille,"  and  the  plot  is  something  like  this : 

Elvira,  the  Rose  of  Castille,  Queen  of  Leon, 
has  just  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  King  of 
Castille  has  made  a  formal  demand  of  her  hand 
for  his  brother,  Don  Sebastian,  the  Infant.  El- 
vira hears  that  Sebastian  is  about  to  travel  into 
her  dominions,  disguised  as  a  muleteer,  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  in  regard  to  his  intended  bride  ;  and 
she,  on  her  part,  determines  to  intercept  him  on 
the  way,  disguised  as  a  peasant  girl,  taking  with 
her  an  attendant.  At  a  country  inn  they  meet 
Manuel,  a  muleteer,  whom  Elvira  supposes  to  be 
her  disguised  betrothed,  tliough  Carmen,  Elvira's 
attendant,  who  is  disguised  as  a  boy,  has  some 
doubts  on  the  subject.  Elvira  and  Manuel  of 
course  fall  in  love.  Three  noblemen  of  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  who  are  plotting  against  the  crown, 
meet  the  peasant  girl  here,  and  are  struck  by  her 
resemblance  to  the  queen.  Plowever,  Elvira 
maintains  her  rustic  character  so  well,  that  they 
at  last  conclude  the  resemblance  to  be  accidental, 
and  seeing  in  this  accident  the  means  of  forward- 
ing their  own  plans,  induce  the  peasant  girl  to 
pass  herself  off  for  the  queen,  little  thinking  they 
are  talking  to  the  real  queen  herself.  The  dam- 
sel puts  herself  under  their  Instructions,  but  often 
astonishes  them  and  arouses  misgivings  by  the 
hints  and  remarks  she  lets  fall.  The  resemblance 
between  the  queen  and  peasant  now  seems  more 
striking,  and  the  confusion  arising  therefrom  af- 
fords much  opportunity  for  buffo  music,  of  which 


the  composer  has  liberally  availed  himself.  At 
last  the  conspirators  determine  to  arrest  the  queen, 
and  confine  her  in  prison,  while  they  palm  oS'  the 
supposed  peasant  as  Her  Majesty  ;  but  by  a  little 
stratagem  Elvira  causes  one  of  her  duchesses — 
a  proud,  silly,  old  woman,  on  whose  vanity  she 
works  by  allowing  her  for  one  day  to  wear  the 
robes  and  assume  the  prerogatives  of  majesty — 
to  be  arrested  in  her  stead,  and  then,  when  the 
conspirators  have  taken  the  duchess  by  mistake, 
the  real  queen  steps  forward  and  charges  them 
with  treason. 

Manuel  appears  at  court  in  his  muleteer  guise 
with  a  petition,  and  recognizes  in  Her  Majesty 
his  rustic  lover.  He  is  charged  with  a  mission  to 
the  queen  privately,  though  why  or  wherefore  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  and,  at  an  interview,  charges 
her  with  her  identity  with  the  country  damsel, 
which  she  and  Carmen  pretend  to  laugh  at.  The 
queen,  having  outwitted  the  conspirators,  and 
being  firmly  seated  on  her  throne,  subsequently 
selects  a  husband,  and  chooses  the  muleteer,  still 
supposing  him  to  be  Don  Sebastian.  The  cour- 
tiers know  he  is  not  the  Don,  as  the  said  Don  has 
sent  a  communication  to  the  court  of  Leon,  an- 
nouncing his  marriage  to  some  other  princess. 
The  courtiers,  anxious  to  depose  the  queen,  thus 
desire  that  she  should  marry  this  ignoble  mule- 
teer, as  such  a  low  marriage  would  deprive  her 
of  the  right  to  the  throne.  The  wedding  takes 
place,  and  immediately  after  Elvira  receives  the 
communication  from  Don  Sebastian,  proving  that 
he  is  not  the  muleteer.  Elvira,  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  being  the  wife  of  a  poor  mule  driver,  at 
first,  is  about  to  leave  her  husband ;  but  better 
feelings  prevail,  and  she  then  decides  to  forsake 
her  throne,  and  seek  humble  happiness  in  the 
cottage  of  Manuel. 

Now,  of  course,  it  would  never  do  to  end  an 
opera  in  this  way.  There  must  be  a  happy  finale ; 
so,  it  turns  out  that  the  muleteer,  though  not  Don 
Sebastian,  is  after  all  a  still  greater  personage,  be- 
ing none  other  than  his  brother  Sancho,  King  of 
Castile,  whereat  the  conspirators  are  confounded, 
but  pardoned  by  the  queen  ;  the  chorus  express 
jubilant  sensations,  and  the  queen  sings  a  bravura 
air  as  the  curtain  falls  upon  all  the  happy  drama- 
tis persoHEe. 

So  much  for  the  story,  in  which  are  also  intro- 
duced quite  a  number  of  minor  characters.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  music. 
The  following  was  the  distribution  of  characters : 

Elvira Louisa  Pyne. 

Carmen Susan  Pyne. 

Manuel, "W.  H.  Harrison. 

Don  Pedro, Mr.  Weiss. 

Don  Salhist, Mr.  St.  Allyn. 

DonFlorio, Mr.  Geo.  Honey. 

At  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  for  the  first  act, 
we  have  a  rural  view,  before  a  Spanish  Posada, 
and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  peasants,  who, 
led  by  one  of  their  number,  sing  a  sprightly  cho- 
rus, "  List  to  the  gay  Castanet,"  accompanied  by 
saltatory  and  terpsichorean  motions.  Elvira  and 
Carmen  (the  latter  dressed  as  a  boy)  then  enter, 
and  in  a  quaint  little  duet  say  that  they  have  been 
lost,  and  beg  the  hospitality  of  the  Posada.  They 
are  asked  to  dance,  but  decline  ;  and  Elvira  sings 
a  very  brilliant  scherzo, — a  species  of  vocal  waltz, 
— which,  as  delivered  In  the  charming  style  of  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne,  of  course  brought  an  encore.  Man- 
uel, the  muleteer,  now  appears,  and,  after  a  con- 
siderable ampunt  of  time  spent  in  snapping  his 
whip,  sings  a  characteristic  song :  "  I  am  a  simple 
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muleteer,"  to  a  refrain  of  "  clic  clac,"  accompa- 
nied with  renewed  snappings  of  his  whip-lasb, 
and  the  sound  of  a  tambourine.  Of  course  these 
Jidlienesque  adjuncts  create  a  sensation,  and  the 
muleteer  is  obliged  to  repeat  his  song.  Then 
comes  a  weak  spoken  dialogue  between  Elvira 
and  Manuel,  followed  by  a  commonplace  ballad 
by  the  latter :  "  CoiUdst  thou,  dear  maid,"  to 
which  succeeds  a  rather  insipid  duet,  in  which 
the  two  parties  own  a  mutual  affection,  love  hav- 
ing sprung  up  in  true  operatic  style,  in  the  space 
of  about  ten  minutes.  The  three  conspirators 
then  enter,  Don  Pedro,  Don  Sallust,  and  Don 
Florio,  the  former  of  whom  is  the  head  and  front 
of  that  offending,  and  who  wishes  to  seathimsidf 
on  the  throne,  while  the  latter  is  the  dupe  of  the 
others  and  the  buffo  of  the  piece.  They  partake 
of  the  cheer  of  the  inn,  and  sing  a  bold  baccha- 
nalian trio:  "  Wine,  wine,  the  magician  thou  art," 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  entire  opera  ;  then 
perceiving  Elvira,  and  noting  her  likeness  to  the 
queen,  they  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to  assume 
the  role  of  majesty.  She  seems  to  consent,  and 
sings  a  quaint  but  unmelodious  rondo  :  "  0,  were 
I  queen  of  Spain."  and  a  concerted  piece  of  only 
mediocre  merit  closes  the  act. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  good  expressive 
chorus  of  conspirators,  the  orchestration  being 
very  peculiar  and  effective.  Don  Pedro  e.x- 
presses  his  hopes,  ambitions,  and  fears  in  a  very 
Balfe-ish  ballad  :  "  Though  Fortune  darkly  o'er 
me  frowns,"  and  then  enter  the  queen  and  ladies 
of  the  court,  to  the  music  of  a  handsome  brilliant 
chorus,  which,  by  the  way,  is  effectively  worked 
into  the  overture  of  the  opera.  The  queen  (El- 
vira) then  sings  a  little  ballad  to  a  guitar  accom- 
paniment, and  Manuel,  entering,  recognizes  her\ 
but  does  not  speak.  Exeunt,  omne.-i,  excepting 
the  queen  and  the  ladies ;  and  Elvira  then,  moved 
by  a  reminiscence  of  her  early  days,  warbles  forth 
sotto  voce  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
ballads  that  Balfe  or  any  one  else  ever  composed. 
The  words  are  not  as  bad  as  they  might  be. 
The  Convent  Cell. 

Of  i^irlhood's  happy  days  I  dream, 

My  home  tfie  house  of  prayer. 
As  in  the  bosom  of  a  stream 

Seemed  heaven  reflected  there. 
In  regal  halls  where  oft  I  sigh. 

Fond  memories  with  me  dwell 
Of  many  a  blissful  hour  gone  by 

Pass'd  in  my  convent  cell. 

Oh  !  call  it  not  a  solitude, 

"When  silence  reigns  profound, 
With  placid  smiles  the  sisterhood 

Keep  angel  watch  around. 
The  vesper  hymn  sings  dav  to  rest. 

To  waive  with  matin-bell  — 
Oh  !  peace  no  home  has  like  the  breast 

That  sleeps  in  convent  cell. 

Manuel  returning  hastily,  as  this  ballad  closes, 
shocks  the  ladies  of  the  court  by  demanding  an 
audience  with  the  queen,  on  business  relating  to 
her  own  safety.  She  grants  an  interview,  beck- 
oning the  ladies  to  depart,  with  the  exception  of 
her  confident  Carmen,  who  remains  with  her. 
Manuel  then  tells  how  he  had  met  a  lovely 
peasant  girl,  the  realization  of  his  ideal,  the 
consummation  of  his  hopes  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  then  charges  the  Queen  with  having 
the  lady  in  question,  and  Carinen  with  being  the 
boy  who  accompanied  her.  The  Queen  and  her 
attendant  treat  the  idea  with  derision,  while 
Manuel  remains  firm  in  his  opinion,  and  a  deli- 
cious little  trio  buffo  ensues,  one  of  the  most 
successful  features  of  the  evening.  It  must  become 
really  popular,  and  deserves  to  be  so.     After  this 


Manuel  informs  the  Queen  of  a  plot  to  imprison 
her,  as  she  proceeds  that  very  afternoon  in  her 
carriage  to  the  Palace  of  Leon,  and  then  retires. 
The  ladies  re-entering,  Elvira  selects  a  proud  old 
Duchess  as  her  dupe,  induces  her  to  assume  the 
robes  of  the  Queen  for  a  day,  and  feigning 
indisposition  requests  her  to  keep  her  veil  over 
her  face,  and  proceed  to  the  palace  in  the  royal 
carriage.  The  plan  succeeds,  the  duchess  is  ar- 
rested instead  of  Elvira,  and  conveyed  to  a  con- 
vent. In  the  next  scene  we  have  some  more  ex- 
cellent buflib  music  between  Dons  Pedro  and 
Florio,  to  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  supposed  peasant  girl,  but  who  is 
quite  distracted  with  anxiety  at  her  sudden  dis- 
appearance ;  for  Elvira  had  accompanied  the 
courtiers  to  court,  where  on  her  arrival  she  had 
at  once  assumed  her  real  character  of  the  queen. 
To  the  relief  of  Florio,  however,  the  peasant  girl 
now  enters,  being  of  course  our  protean  queen, 
again  in  disguise.  Here,  in  a  peculiar  scena: 
"  A  simple  peasant  girl  I  be,"  she  states  what  she 
would  do  were  she  really  on  the  throne,  dropping 
hints  that  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  courtiers. 
Manuel  now  enters,  the  queen  annoimces  herself 
and  her  intention  of  wedding  the  muleteer,  and 
the  act  clones  with  a  concerted  piece. 

Act  III.  commences  with  a  stupid  song  about 
Love  being  the  grcHtest  plague  of  life,  by  Car- 
men, which,  both  in  words  and  music,  is  quite 
unworthy  a  place  in  the  opera;  and  a  buffo  duet 
follows  between  Carmen  and  Florio,  who  agree 
to  get  married.  The  queen  and  court  then  enter, 
and  af^er  a  dialogue,  the  drill:  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell,  the  court  go  away  again,  and  the 
queen  sings  a  very  brilliant  but  by  no  means 
striking  bravura  air.  It  is  evidently  intended  to 
aflx)rd  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  an  opportunity  of  exhib- 
iting her  vocal  ability,  but  can  lay  no  claim  to 
real  melody.  Manuel  enters,  a  short  dialogue 
ensues,  Carmen  brings  a  message  from  the  Don 
Sebastian  announcing  his  marriage,  and  thus 
proving  to  Elvira  that  the  muleteer  before  her — 
her  wedded  husband — is  not,  as  she  supposed,  the 
Don  in  question  ;  and,  in  her  first  burst  of  dis- 
appointment, she  upbraids  Manuel  bitterly.  He 
in  return  sings  a  lovely  ballad — one  which  must 
in  time  enjoy  a  popidarity  equal  to  any  Balfe  has 
ever  composed.  The  sentiment  is  adapted  for  a 
ballad,  and  the  words  are  in  the  usual  Jack-a-dai- 

sical  style. 

Ballad. 
'Twas  rank  and  fame  that  tempted  thee, 

'Twas  Empire  charmed  thy  heart  ; 
But  Love  was  wealth — the  world  to  me^ 

Then,  false  one,  let  ns  part. 
The  prize  I  fondly  deemed  my  own 
Another's  now  may  he  ; 

0  yes  !  with  Love,  life's  gladness  flown, 
Leaves  Grief  to  wed  with  me. 

Though  lowly  bred  and  humbly  born, 

No  loftier  heart  than  mine  ; 
Unloved  by  thee,  my  pride  would  scorn 

To  share  the  crown  that's  thine. 

1  sought  no  empire,  save  the  heart, 
"Which  mine  can  never  be. 

Ye^,  false  one,  we  had  better  part. 
Since  love  dwells  not  with  thee. 

At  this  dulcet  strain  the  woman's  love  of  El- 
vira revives,  and  she  declares  her  intention  of 
still  clinging  to  the  muleteer.  Then  exeunt  omnes, 
while  Don  Pedro,  exultant  at  the  supposed  suc- 
cess of  his  scheme,  enters,  and  in  a  fine  martial 

song — 

Hail !  hail  [  methinks  I  hear 
The  clarion  sounding  near, 

gives  vent  to  his  joy.     The  next  scene  is  the 
throne  room ;  and  after  some  desultory  conversa- 


tion, Manuel,  in  a  strain  that  is  very  suggestive 
of  the  favorite  "  Fair  land  of  Poland,"  in  the 
"  Bohemian  Girl,"  announces  that  he  is  king  of 
Castillo,  mounts  the  throne,  and  the  opera  con- 
cludes with  a  bravura  air  by  Elvira. 

The  opera  was  a  decided  success  in  every  re- 
spect. The  artists  were  frequently  encored,  and 
the  composer  four  times  called  before  the  curtain, 
while,  at  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Mellon,  the  leader, 
received  a  similar  compliment.  The  performers 
all  did  admirably,  and  Louisa  Pyne  has  if  any 
thing  improved  since  she  was  in  America.  I 
must  say  the  same  of  her  amiable  sister,  who 
took  the  role  of  Carmen  excellently,  and  whom 
I  heard  the  other  night  do  the  part  of  the  Gipsy 
in  the  Troontore  in  a  very  effective  manner. 

Though  the  "  Rose  of  Castille  "  is  not  as  full  of 
striking  melodies  as  is  Mr.  Balfe's  famous  "  Bohe- 
mian Girl,"  yet  it  exhibits  a  greater  power,  or  at 
least  a  greater  variety,  of  orchestral  composition. 
One  feature  of  it  is  the  redundance  of  buflTo  mu- 
sic, most  of  which  is  really  brilliant  and  pleasing, 
with  orchestral  accompaniments  reminding  the 
hearer  of  Rossini.  The  opera  will  probably  be 
produced  in  America ;  for  though  the  plot  is 
harassingly  intricate,  the  dialogue  weak  and  puny, 
and  the  humor  tame  and  lukewarm,  yet  the  music 
is  really  excellent,  and  must  give  the  "  Rose  of 
Castille  a  high  rank  in  the  list  of  modern  English 
operas.  Trovator. 

New  York,  Nov.  24.  —  Last  Saturday  was 
the  opening  night  of  our  Philharmonic  season. 
The  hard  times  and  the  influence  of  the  young 
rival  in  our  sister  city  told  sadly  on  the  ranks  of 
our  audience.  Even  in  so  large  a  house  as  the 
Academy,  the  difference  of  a  thousand  cannot 
but  be  very  perceptible.  There  might,  indeed, 
be  some  compensation  for  our  loss,  if  it  only  in- 
volved that  of  the  loquacious  portion  of  our  audi- 
ence ;  but  unfortunately  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case.  Those  individuals  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  have  their  voices  distinctly  heard 
during  the  breathless  stillness  of  the  rest  of  the 
house  while  Mr.  Mollenhauer  was  playing, 
cannot  be  off'ended  at  having  the  fact  mentioned 
here.  One  old  gentleman  was  so  annoyed  there- 
by, as  to  call  out  in  a  loud  voice  which  startled 
■  the  whole  assemblage :  "  Can't  people  be  still ! 
I  want  to  hear  something  !  Is  n't  it  possible  for 
folks  to  stop  talking  ! "  This  energetic  proceed- 
ing, though  novel,  might  perhaps  do  jnuch  good 
in  the  end,  if  others  had  the  courage  to  imitate  it. 
Yet  who  knows  ?  I  fear  the  only  etf'ectual  meas- 
ure would  be  for  the  conductor  to  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  the  music  !  We  could  then  easily  dis- 
cover the  delinquents,  and  the  lesson  of  whole- 
some shame  might  secure  us  peace  in  future. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  as  favorable  an 
account  of  our  concert  as  yon  have  received  from 
our  Brooklyn  neighbors  of  theirs.  But  as  they 
took  the  precedence  of  us  in  point  of  time,  so 
they  were  before  us,  too,  in  their  programme.  I 
hope  fervently  that  we  have  heard  Spohr's  Sym- 
phony for  the  last  time  !  The  overture  to  Man- 
fred is  finely  instrumented,  and  free  from  the  far- 
fetched combinations  and  harmonies  which  Schu- 
mann often  delights  in  ;  but  it  is  also  wanting  in 
the  inspiration  and  melodiousness  which  charac- 
terize many  of  his  works.  Altogether,  it  leaves 
neither  a  very  clear  nor  a  deep  impression.  Beet- 
hoven's glorious  Leonora  is  always  beautiful, 
wafting  along  on  its  mighty  tones  sweet  reminis- 
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cences  of  that  gem  of  gems,  Fidelia.  In  Berlin, 
wliere  it  is  always  played  between  the  two  acts 
of  the  opera  (its  themes  oecurring  in  the  second 
act),  while  the  overture  to  Fiilelio  begins  the 
whole,  we  used  to  suffer  much  from  an  unlucky 
trumpeter,  who  could  never  perform  the  two  solos 
for  his  instrument  witliout  a  blunder.  His  col- 
league of  the  Philharmonic  did  better.*  In  point 
of  execution  the  orchestra  gave  great  satisfaction. 
At  this  concert  I  lieard,  for  the  first  time,  Miss 
Annie  Milner,  vAose  name  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  musical  world  of  late.  She  has 
a  clear,  true,  though  not  -<!e.ry  powerful  voice,  and 
an  excellent  school.  She  is  far  above  the  medi- 
ocre, and  yet  just  as  far  from  extraordinary.  Her 
voice  is  not  sympathetic,  and  her  singing  some- 
what cold.  She  sang  the  grand  aria  from  the 
Freiscliiilz,  the  rhythm  of  which  was  quite  spoilt 
by  English  words  (an  English,  not  an  American 
translation),  and  Qui  la  voce,  in  which  she  showed 
great  facility  of  vocalization.  The  remaining 
numbei-s  consisted  of  a  couple  of  solos  on  the 
violoncello,  by  Mr.  Henky  Mollemiiadek, 
brother  of  the  two  violinists.  A  gifted  family 
these  Mollenhauers  must  be,  for  this  Henry  is  as 
thorough  a  master  of  his  instrument  as  his  broth- 
ers are  of  theirs.  The  compositions  which  he 
gave  us,  though,  for  a  wonder,  not  by  himself, 
were  merely  calculated  to  show  what  he  could  do 
in  his  line.  In  the  first,  indeed,  there  were  some 
fine  passages ;  but  the  second,  a  set  of  variations 
on  "  Weber's  last  waltz,"  (!)  was  but  a  combina- 
tion of  tricks  and  tours  de  force,  which  seem  less 
appropriate  for  the  violoncello,  that  speaking  soul, 
than  any  other  instrument. 

The  musical  horizon  is  still  very  dark.  Of 
Eisfeld's  Soirees  we  hear  nothing  as  yet.  It 
would  be  a  great  grief  to  many  were  they  to  be 
given  up.  The  opera  was  announced  as  abi-uptly 
closed  on  account  of  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  but 
these  being  adjusted,  it  has  reopened.  Last  week 
there  was  a  second  matinee,  at  which  crowds  of 
ladies  assembled  to  hear  a  "  stale  performance  "  of 
Trnvatore.  To-morrow  another  one  takes  place, 
with  Sonnanilmla  and  a  concert.  Saturday  niu-ht 
there  is  a  grand  "  Combination  Opera  and  Con- 
cert Night,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment Relief  Fund.  On  Monday  Formes  makes 
his  first  appearance  in  Robert  Le  Dlable,  with 
Lagrange  and  Cairoli,  Bignardi  and  La- 
BOCETTA.  Little  Cairoli,  who  is  announced  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  Opera,  has  many  lib- 
erties taken  with  her  name.  In  the  first  place, 
this  will  not  be  her  first  appearance  in  Opera,  for 
at  the  first  matinee,  where  Mme.  Lagrange  gave 
out  at  the  last  moment  (for  the  first  time,  to  her 
credit  be  it  said,  since  her  sojourn  here),  Cairoli 
most  obligingly  took  her  part  as  Lucia,  and  ac- 
quitted herself  to  general  satisfaction.  Another 
time,  the  Musical  Revieiv,  in  speaking  of  a  con- 
cert where  Frezzolini  was  indisposed,  wisely 
says  :  "  Cairoli  sang  in  her  place,  thus  making  Tier 
appearance  for  the  season  earlier  than  ivas  ex- 
pected." Another  mistake,  for  not  only  was  Cai- 
roli announced  to  sing  that  very  evening,  with 
Frezzolini,  so  that  in  taking  the  place  of  that 
lady  she  merely  increased  her  own  duties  a  little, 

*  By  the  way,  I  hope  the  "  Gossip  "  of  the  Musical 
Review  will  excuse  me  for  again  referring  to  my  Ber- 
lin experience.  He  thinks  he  should  hardly  appre- 
ciate a  Berlin  Symphony  Soiree,  as  I  described  it,  and 
would  prefer  "such  a  dose  "at  "safe  distance,  say 
from  New  York  to  Berlin."     Very  likely  he  would. 


but  she  had  appeared  in  at  least  three  or  four 
concerts  given  by  Thalberg  and  Vieuxtejips 
earlier  in  the  autumn,  and  had  already  won  a 
place  in  the  regard  and  good  will  of  the  public. 

BOSTO::^,  NOV.  28,   1857. 

Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt." 
III. 
In  a  fok^rable  performance,  such  as  we  are  sup- 
posing ourselves  and  our  readers  to  have  just  been 
hearing,  even  the  least  technically  musical  of  us 
were  plainly  much  impressed  by  the  wholesome 
strength  and  grandeur  of  this  first  parr  of  "  Israel 
in  Egypt."  Some,  perhaps,  thought  such  a  per 
petually  crescendo  series  of  great  chorusses  mo- 
notonous and  stunning ;  the  strain  upon  the  mind 
and  nerves  was  too  seldom  relieved  by  the  gentler 
melody  of  song,  quartet,  or  instrumental  sympho- 
ny. No  one,  however,  can  charge  these  choruses 
with  lack  of  variety ;  they  are  an  ever  shifting, 
wonderfully  contrasted,  wonderfully  harmonious 
range  of  mountain  scenery.  It  was  the  fault  of 
the  performers,  perhaps,  if  we  did  not  so  feel 
them.  Their  boldness  would  have  been  at  once 
relieved  and  heightened  by  more  decided  con- 
trasts of  loud  and  soft,  on  the  part  of  choir  and 
orchestra.  It  is  very  natural  for  such  music, — 
being  in  the  fugue  form,  which  is  fiame-like, 
wave-like — to  work  itself  up  into  a  very  storm  of 
harmony  ;  but  even  storms  have  partial  lulls,  and 
there  is  no  mu.sical  effect  so  soothing,  satisfying, 
and  sublime,  as  the  piutiissimo  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  voices. 

But  now  for  the  Second  Part.  For,  see,  the 
singers  have  resumed  their  places,  the  players 
have  re-tuned  their  instruments,  and  the  conduc- 
tor's baton  is  already  raised.  We  may  be  sure 
that  there  are  even  greater  things  in  store,  for 
Handel  grows  as  he  goes  on  ;  his  energy  is  never 
too  soon  spent ;  in  doing  so  much  for  us,  he  has 
been  opening  deeper  springs  of  inspiration  in 
himself;  we  shall  witness  with  what  new  force 
and  fulness  they  gush  forth.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  Second  Part  is  the  sublime  Song  of  Miri- 
am, contained  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus. 
To  bring  out  and  illustrate  the  full  sentiment  of 
this,  by  all  the  resources  of  his  art  and  genius, 
seems  to  have  been  Handel's  aim. 

And  now  hear  what  a  prelude  !  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal  prelude  ;  as  if  filled  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  theme,  and  conscious  that  this  heavenly  pas- 
sion of  divine  praise,  which  now  craves  expres- 
sion, contained  all  the  primal,  unperverted  pas- 
sions of  the  human  soul.  The  orchestra  begins, 
and  in  as  many  bars  tries,  hurriedly  but  boldly, 
all  the  harmonies  of  one  key  after  another,  to  the 
number  of  seven, — a  whole  octave  of  distinct  scales. 
Of  course  the  starting-point  is  the  centre  of  the 
whole  musical  system,  the  natural  accord  of  C  ; 
with  a  quick,  spasmodic  grasp,  Handel's  strong 
hand  (as  it  were)  sweeps  thi-ough  the  several  po- 
sitions of  this  chord ;  in  the  next  bar,  he  tries 
those  of  the  chord  of  A  ;  in  the  next,  of  D,  and 
so  on,  traversing  the  circle  of  varieties  and  return- 
ing into  the  noonday  fulness  and  repose  of  unity 
m  C.  It  is  like  feeling  every  chord  successively 
of  the  great  harp  of  humanity,  to  satisfy  himself 


that  each  is  sound  and  true,  and  ready  in  its  turn 
to  yield  response  worthy  of  the  great  occasion. 
Then  with  the  instruments  the  voices  with  their 
full  strength  and  volume  burst  foilh  :  Mo.'Cs  and 
the  children  of  Israel  sanfj  this  soui/  unto  the  Lord, 
traversing  essentially  the  same  circle  of  harmonies 
from  the  same  point  of  departure.  Upon  this 
noble  prelude  follows  the  stupendous  fugued 
double  chorus:  I  will  sing  vnto  the  Lord,  for  He 
hath  triumphed  gloriously  ;  the  horse  mid  his  rider 
liath  he  throtrn  into  the  sen.  But  as  this  chorus  is 
repeated  at  the  close  of  the  oratorio,  we  su.-jpcnd 
till  then  our  remarks  upon  it. 

In  No.  19,  we  have  for  once  the  relief  of  a 
sweet  soprano  duet;  for  now  the  miraculous  dis- 
play is  over,  and  sentiment  may  follow  its  own 
law.  sometimes  absorbed  with  all  hearts  into  the 
great  choral  act  of  praise,  and  sometimes  "  musing 
at  its  own  sweet  will"  in  individual  melody.  77;e 
Lord  is  mil  strength  and  niji  song :  lie  is  Ik  come 
m:ii  sal  ration :  is  tlie  text,  on  which  one  voice 
com.'nencjs  musingly  a  mi  lor  strain,  climbing 
througli  several  short,  licpiid,  rliythniical  divisions, 
but  soon,  by  a  regular  cadence  on  the  ke\  -note, 
relapses  into  silence.  l^Ieanwhile  the  other  voice 
has  commenced  a  little  later,  and  is  finishing  the 
same  melodic  fragment.  Again  they  start,  one 
after  the  other,  as  before,  with  the  same  little 
rhythmic  viotire,  and  this  time  carry  it  several 
stages  higher;  and  before  the  second  voice  can 
finish  its  imitation,  the  first  with  three  bright  notes 
upon  that  highest  height,  plunges  down  into  a 
bolder  strain,  full  of  exulting  roulades  ;  and  before 
the  end,  the  voices  riot  in  triplets,  and  in  still  finer 
and  more  curious  divisions,  with  bird-like  ingenu- 
ity warbling  through  all  forms  of  melodic /ron'aov. 
The  form  is  quaint,  antique,  full  of  the  Handeliau 
mannerism,  and  not  n.uc  h  to  the  ta.'^le  of  this  day 
yet  it  has  an  intrinsic  beauty  that  will  live. 

Nos.  20-22  are  1.  another  short  introductory 
double  chorus  sentence :  He  is  my  Gml ;  1.  the 
chorus  in  old  ecclesiastical  style  :  And  I  u-ill  exult 
Him,  in  which  two  fugue  subjects  are  regularly 
worked  up  ;  and  3.  the  famous  bass  duet,  know  n 
in  concert-rooms :  Jlie  Lord  is  a  man  of  war.  This 
last  is  in  the  bold,  declamatory,  as  well  as  elaboi- 
ately  ornate  style,  which  Handel  can  employ  with 
great  eU'ect.  given  the  singer  great  enough  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  it,  in  spite  of  its  not  being 
modern.  True  Ilandelian  singers  and  players, 
who  get  at  the  life  of  his  peculiarity,  are  rare  in 
this  day  ;  and  his  turns  and  phrases  seem  a  dull 
and  antiquated  mannerism,  wdien  not  taken  up 
with  nerve  and  con  amore.  These  songs,  there- 
fore, in  the  hands  of  such  solo-singers  as  can  be 
made  available  in  ordinary  performances,  seldom 
amount  to  more  than  accurate,  but  feeble  and 
inanimate  readings,  to  save  the  completeness  of 
the  oratorio.  Handel  has  indulged  in  some 
exuberance  of  accompaniment  in  this  duet,  con- 
trasting the  pastoral  oboes  and  bassoons  with  the 
string  instruments. 

7'he  depths  have  covered  the7n  (No.  23)  is  a  cho- 
rus, beginning  in  the  cheerful  kej'  of  F,  but 
modulating  into  colder  harmony  at  the  thnught : 
they  sank,  till  at  the  close  the  basses  heavily  drop 
through  the  intervals  of  the  chord  of  A  minor 
down  to  the  E  below  the  lines  upon  the  words  ; 
to  the  bottom,  like  a  stone.  This  very  brief  cho- 
rus is  followed  by  one  more  elaborate :  Thy  right 
hand,  0  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power  (No. 
24),  whose  last  clause  :  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the 
enemy,  introduces  a  striking  theme,  answered  and 
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imitated  with  great  skill  in  the  several  parts. 
Double  choruses  still  continue  to  rise,  like  mountain 
beyond  mountain,  in  unabated  majesty  and  novelty 
of  form.  The  clioral  sentence  :  Ami  in  the  f/n-dt- 
ries>:  nf  iJihie  excclknry,  thou  haM  occrlhriitcn  Ihcm 
that  rtiae  up  tigainsl  thee,  seems  to  convey  the  i<lea 
of  a  power  transcending  all  our  limited  ideas  of 
natural  order,  b)'  the  daring  use  of  discords  and 
their  triumphant  resolution.  Of  No.  2G  :  Thou 
fente^l  forth  thy  icriilh,  which  coiisumeil  them  <ix 
sliiMile,  we  need  but  name  the  subject,  which 
Handel  has  of  course  wrought  out  at  length  in 
the  fiigne  form,  the  corrcspcmdence  whereof  with 
the  spiral  movement  of  consuming  tlarae  is  per- 
fect. Indeed,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  fugue  to 
those  not  musically  initiated,  we  have  often  been 
obliaed  to  liken  it  to  flame. 

No.  27:  And  with  thy  IdiiKt  of  thy  nostril.-:,  is  a 
single  t'liorus,  wonderful  in  structure  and  expres- 
sion. Miracle  itself  conkl  not  more  hold  one 
breathless,  than  that  monotone  passage  of  the 
basses  in  octaves,  telling  how  '•  the  floods  stood 
upright  as  an  heap,  ami  Ihf  ilcplhs  wcri'  vonrjealeil 
in  the  heart  of  the  sea."  The  separate  clauses  of 
the  verse  form  four  distmot  and  characteristic 
musical  subjects,  which  continually  cross  and  in- 
terweave. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Orpheus  Glee  Cluti. 

First  Concekt.  The  shiilihy  and  ilihipidatcfl 
Meloilcon — rich  in  musical  memories  (if  years  ;;one 
l>y — looked  li^ht  and  liright  wiih  a  niunerons,  intelli- 
gent, anil  hiippy  nndionce  last  Satuniay  evening. 
The  hall  was  indeed  filled,  and  the  occasion  one  of 
life  and  enthusinsm.  It  was  really  encourajrinp:  in 
these  dark  days.  Allowinjj  for  fice  inviiaiions,  there 
was  enoiiiih  of  siilistantial,  payin;.'  audience  to  yield 
good  profit.  Everybody  was  pleased,  and  many  must 
have  been  relieved  of  soinewliat  of  iheir  scepticism 
about  the  praeiieability  of  some  good  concerts  in  an 
economical  view  this  winter. 

Music'ally  the  satisfaction  was  without  alloy. 
There  v,ras  no  dullness.  Every  jiiccc  yielded  a  fresh, 
individual  charm,  and  ihe  proirramnic  as  a  whole 
seemed  short  and  sweet.  The  Club,  nundiering  some 
forty  sinjrcrs,  were  in  excellent  condition,  as  wiis  at 
once  evident  by  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  blend- 
ing and  shadinj;  of  tone,  as  well  as  perfect  precision 
and  mastery  of  expression,  in  rollinsj  out  those  rich 
organ-like  harmonies  of  Mozart's  simple  hut  sublime 
chorus  of  priests  :  "  O  Isis  and  Osiris,"  from  the 
Zaiiberjliite.  The  waves  of  sound  were  sensitively 
obedient  to  the  conductor's  wand,  and  our  friend 
Krkissmann  mi^jht  feel  happy  in  such  fruits  of  his 
training.  The  beauty  was  not  merely  technical ;  the 
spirit  too  was  there.  The  only  accompaniment,  here 
and  throughout  the  cveniii{r.  was  a  Grand  Piano, 
played  by  Otto  Drksel,  who  seemed  to  have  his 
whole  heart  in  the  matter. 

A  duet  from  CosI  fan  iiitte  was  finely  sung  by  Miss 
DoANE  and  Mr.  Kreissmann,  and  a  repetiiion  en- 
forced.—  The  Trio,  with  Cliorus,  from  Weber's 
Eunjanthe,  was  a  new  thinp;  to  the  audience.  Such 
a  first  opportunity  of  makin;;  acquaintance  with  a 
rare  and  perfect  gem  was  a  legitimate  excuse  for  the 
encore,  and  it  was  well  the  audience  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  since  twice  heaving  was  essential  to  the 
right  perception  of  such  power  and  beauty.  The 
trio  was  a  group  of  one  central  fi<_Mire,  tenor,  (Mr. 
W.  Sciirauijstadter,) — who  sang  the  florid  and 
peculiar  Weber  melody  with  much  skill  and  fervor, 
and  a  fine,  clear,  ringing  voice,  especially  the  high 
tones, — and  of  two  supporters,  basses,  {Messrs.  C. 
Schraubstadter  and  Langerfeldt,  who  did  well 
their  parts.  The  full  tide  of  chorus  swelling  in  at 
intervals  from  the  background  gave  some  superb 
effects  of  harmony,  and  the  whole  Wiis  quite  ch.iriic- 
teristie  of  the  composer  of  the  FrptjschWs.  When 
shall  we  hear  such  operas?  How  would  a  Verdi 
chorus  have  sounded  after  that  I 

Miss  DoANE  deserves  especial  credit  for  her  ren- 


dering of  the  great,  but  singularly  difficult  recitative 
and  aria  from  Fide.lio.  Much  of  course  was  due  to 
the  very  sure,  intelligent,  suggestive  lu'companiment, 
though  only  sketched  on  a  piano.  But  none  of  the 
line  intentions  of  the  piece  were  lost.  We  have 
never  heard  Miss  D.'s  voice  sound  move  finely  ;  she 
had  studied  the  piece  to  good  purpose,  and  the  dra- 
nnitic  contviists,  in  the  declamatory  bursts  of  indig- 
nation an<l  horror  in  the  recitative,  in  the  tenderness 
of  the  Andante  ;  Sii-ise  Ilnffnnng  !  and  In  the  inspir- 
ed, wild  delight  of  hope  and  triumph  at  the  end, 
were  most  effectively  yet  chastely  rendered. — A  hu- 
morous trio  for  two  tenors  ami  bass,  from  the  first 
scene  of  Mozart's  '•  Flight  (VoiTi  tlie  Seraglio,"  where 
the  hu-ly  old  keeper  disputes  the  lover  an<l  deliv- 
erer's eiiivimce  lo  the  harem,  was  made  quite  effect- 
ive by  Messrs.  Kreissmann  and  the  brothers  Schraub- 
siiidter. 

So  fir  a  remarkably  rich  series  of  operatic  selec- 
tions, hut  not  one  of  the  PartSongs  proper,  which 
are  the  peculiar  mu-ie  of  these  Cluli.s  or  Lieder- 
^f//(-/n  (Table-Songs  "  ave  another  name  for  them). 
They  ave  sung  without  nccoiTipnniment.  Pavt  II. 
giive  us  three  of  these.  The  first,  the  well-known 
Wnnderlied,  we  caimot  find  to  he  one  of  the  most 
striking  or  original  of  those  by  Mendelssohn.  Its 
musical  idea  is  somewhat  commonplace;  the  fruit 
has  not  so  rare  and  piquant  a  flavor  as  some.  We- 
ber's'•  Prayer  before  Batde,"  to  Kdrner's  words,  is 
an  extremely  rich  and  thrilling  piece  of  sombre  har- 
mony, and  was  grandly  rendered.  Haser's  Der 
Watd  was  fresh  and  wood-like,  and  devout  enough 
for  the  subject,  as  conveyed  in  the  following  version 
of  the  words : 

0  wood  so  green  and  sweetly  smelling, 
I  sTcet  thee  mnny  thousand  times  ! 

Here  all  the  dny  I'll  make  my  dwcllinor, 
A.nd  climb  thy  hills  and  weave  ray  rhymes. 

Of  love  and  freedom  eailv  singing, 

Along  thy  leafy  aisles  I'll  go; 
The  hcnvens  return  their  echoes  ringing, 

All  full  of  fond  devotion's  glow. 

Beneath  thy  shades  I'll  lay  me,  dreaming 
Of  I-nve's  supreme  and  nerfeet,  bliss  ; 

Throiifrh  thy  fresh  green,  lo  !  Hope  is  gleaming. 
And  Love  gives  back  Love's  sweetest  kiss. 

Thmi  art  a  temple  sweet  and  holy. 

Where  willing  thoughts  do  heavenward  rise  ; 

And  here  I'll  render  homage  lowly 
To  God  revealed  in  earth  and  skies. 

There  was  a  fourth,  if  it  may  be  called  a  Part- 
Song, — an  extravaganza,  very  ingenious  and  gracc- 
fid. — nnmidy,  a  whole  set  of  waltzes,  with  slow,  sen- 
timental introduction,  a  la  Strauss  and  Lmner,  sun;;, 
both  theme  and  accompaniment,  by  men's  voices. 
There  was  some  lack  of  nice  balance  in  the  respon- 
sive phrases  between  the  four  parts;  but  ihe  solos, 
and  most  of  die  havmonies.  were  sung  with  spirit, 
delicacy,  and  precision,  and  the  thing  took  to  a 
charm,  and  w.as  cnccu'cd.  as  was  the  humor  of  the 
evening  with  regard  to  almost  everything. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  Mr.  Sohui.tze's  very 
finished  and  expressive  rendering  of  De  Beriot's 
10(/i  Air  varie' for  the  violin.  This  excited  immense 
enlhusiasin.  whieli  the  young  artist  acknowledged  by 
playing  a  beautiful  unaccompanied  solo  by  Alard. 

The  IIaxdei.  and  Hayhn  Society  will  perform 
the  '-Messiah"  in  Christmas  week,  as  usual.  On  its 
success  dien  (pecuniarily)  will  depend  the  prndiiciion 
of  "  Israel  in  Kgypt,"  and  other  noble  works.  It 
rests  with  the  )>ublic,  who  will  have  their  own  indif- 
ference (not  poverty  altOL^ether)  to  blame,  shoulfl  we 

lose  it The   Mendelssohn  Qcintette  Club 

will  eommeiicc    iheir  concerts  a  week  from  Tuesday 

evening,  I  Dec.  8  ) The   second   concert  of  the 

"  Orimieos  "  is  set  down  for  Satm-day,  Dec.  19. . .  . 
Tlie  Aihen;cum  exhihition  of  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture closes  for  the  season  with  this  day. 

Eru.muM- — We  attempted  la.^t  week  to  say  a  few  wnrds  of 
fitfie;^  recogniii'tn  of  the  beaufj' of  the  Ballet  fit  the  Bomon 
ThciCre  ;  but  tlie  types  eunningly  mafle  nonsense  of  a  Ben- 
tenee  b^  piUlitig  "  eunning  "  lor  **  comuiinglinij:." 

"  W.  D.  B."'  of  Philarlelphi.a  will  obliije  us  by  hi.s  name  in 
full.  We  eannot  publish  commuQications  of  whieh  we  know 
not  the  author. 


CHAiyiBEH    OONCEETS. 

ninth   season. 

HE  MENDELSSOHN  QIJINTKITK  CLUB'S  First  Conoert 
will  fake  plaee  on  TUICSDAY  EVKNING,  Dee.  Sfb,  at 
Messrs.  CincKERitJo's  Uoonrs.  P;ir  ieulars  soon  iinnuunred. — 
Tiekets  ave  now  to  be  found  at  the  uiusie  srores. 

Paekage  of  EiL'ht.  Tiekets  (reduced  price)  Four  Dollurfl.    Sin- 
gle tickets  will  bo  75  cents  each. 
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Mr.    ZERDAIIELYI, 

The  Trunp;arUin  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
hi^  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano- Fortw. 

Terms  SfiO  per  qu;irter  nf  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per 
quiirter  of  12  les.^oMfi,  one  a  week. 

Resilience,  31  Somerset  sfrcet.  Or  adilreps  at  the  MefBrH, 
('hirkeriut:?^',  or  the  music  store  of  Me.sprf:.  Rui^seU  &  Uich- 
ar'lpnn 

Circulars,  containing  parHculars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation 

-A.    3M'E-S;\7'    COLHEOTIOnSr 

FIRST     CLASS     SACRED     MUSIC. 
JUST    PUBLISHED, 

THE  CHURCH  ARID  HOME:  A  Cnllertinn  of 
Sarre'I  Mnsic,  CMn^Jistinfj  nf  Antrkms,  Moteth,  Kxtracts 
from  Oratorios  and  Massks',  Canticles,  Chantb,  &c  .  fmm 
rhe  works  nf  IIani-el,  IlAvnN.  Mozart.  Beethoven,  Wkbeh, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  OnRuuoiNi,  Gibbons,  Itovce.  Crotch, 
Cl\rk,  Kino,  \Vinter,  Uimmel,  Novello,  and  orhera.  A 
choice  variety  of  Shnrt  Pieces,  for  Introduction  and  VAose  of 
Servic,  and  for  u.se  in  tUfi  Social  Circle.  Selected  and  adapted 
by  George  Leach. 

This  woiU  is  published  in  one  volume  quarto,  of  232  pages. 
Price  3f2.2r>;  in  Cloth,  .•e2.50. 
Published  by 

OUvei-  Ditsosi  &.Ctt.,2T7  Washington  St. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wi«hes  a  situnMon  to  .sing  iu  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Kichardsou's,  291  Washing  on  St. 

W.    SCIIRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST    CTEIVOR), 

Gives  in.strucMon   in   STNOINO   and  on   the  PIANO-FOUTK. 
Re.'-idenre  No.  12  M.irion  Street. 

ATHEN-ffiJUM    GAIilfERY. 

The  Fxhihitinn  at  the  BOSTO^J  ATIIEN'/lilUM  will  continue 
open  throntiih  Nnvcmher.  A  numbwr  of  attractive  paintings 
will  ."onn  hf  mided  to  the  collection. 

Oct.  19, 1857. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  \f.  W  MKERDACn  begs  l.-aves  fo  state  to  the  riHzens  of 
Boston  and  Rnxbiipy  that  lie  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Pi.tnt^-Forre  playing  to  oinall  classes 

Lnn;;e.xperience  and  cHrcful  examination  rtf  the  Pubjert  have 
convinppd  hitn.  that  besides  the  gri-Ht  saving  of  expenfe.  he  ran 
nlfiT  some  particular  aclvantaye.'a  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hope.^i  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  fii  ger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much, 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  re-t^idence, 
Tonic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  adtlres.''  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Dit.-^on  &  ('().  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  of&ce. 

October,  1857. 

CAKI*  ZERRAHW.  having  returned  from  Europe,  is 
now  ready  to  comineDce  his  course  of  instruction  in  music. 
Please  address  at  Chickering  Sc  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Mu?ic  Store,  291 
^V'ashimrton  !^t  or  at  the  Messrs   Chickering'a  -VVare-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  SFfjO  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

MLLE.  GARBIELI.E  IDE  L.AMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Cliissos  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Mi-scs  on  the  Pi.mo-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST    HAMANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  iiiiiirt\=s'ef3  at  Mcrsvb.  Kuffell  &  Ricliardfion'a 
MiL^iic  Store,  291  IVashiogfou  Street. 

SIGNOR  ATTGTJSTO  EENDELABI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  80    Pinckiiey  Street. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

CPJES.GrjSi.JSS'    :E3  XT  X  Xj  33  E3  H  , 
WESTFIELD,    MASS. 


l^JOB 


neatly  aod  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 
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FIRST  PRmiUM  PfANO-FOBTES. 


CHICKERINa   &   SONS 

HaTe  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FKOM  THE 

^aesstlvBttts  Ctaritailc  JHwIaitu  afisotfation 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


PKOM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

rOK  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  eshibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — ■ 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


MES.    J.    H.    LONG, 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

OROANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

G.    ANDR6    &    CO., 

Bepot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway^  N.Y. 

To  Choral  Societies  and  Clioirs. 

NOVEIjLO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3.  coctains  a  lish  of  Music 
for  tbe  use  of  Choral  Societiep,  Chunh  Choirs,  and  Singiug 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  aud  Orchestral  Parts. 
ContaiiiiTig  Oratorios.  Odes,  Cantntas,  Festival  H^mns  and 
Anthems;  Operatic  Music,  S<ngs,  Duets,  Trios,  Qunrtets  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Synipbonii-s  and  Marches;  IMadrigala 
and  Glees;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Mass-es,  Motets,  &c.,  fi:c., 
sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  Parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

IVovello's  Octavo  Editions  of  Ovalorios, 

Of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c  ,  in  Vocal 
Score,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment  Handel's  Messiiih, 
3p1  63;  Judas  MaccahoBUri,  S^l  63;  Haydn's  Creation,  sfl  25 
All  the  Oratorios  of  these  great  masters  have  been  published 
in  this  Series  at  similarly  low  prices. 

WOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES. 

All  the  Choruses  in  the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios  may 
be  had  distinct  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte 
accompaniment,  at  3,  6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK. 

A  collection  of  music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  Tn  this  work 
are  published  the  whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's  "Messials,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccatoocus,"  price  38  cents 
each  part, 

Handel's  "Samson,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

These  part^  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  OlefF. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES. 

Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song  Book,  and  tbe  Musical  Times 
and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  No. 
5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

NOVEZLO'S    music    STOREj 
389  Broadway,  WeAV  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Messes.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Mt-ssrs.  Kusfell  &  llichardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruclion  on   the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, {U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  4lh  of  January  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments  : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Ii.stiumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  S^25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F,  Bakee,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 

For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No  4  Howe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

InstruttDtof  tfjt^iano-J^oitt,  ©raan  &  SJarmoitj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 


J.   TRENKI.E, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Etesidence  ?Jo.  56  Kneeiand  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m\)n  nf  tliB  ^Hnun  nnil  lingiiig, 
u .  § .  H  o  T  E  a. . 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

SMPOKTEKS  OF  F©I5EI«3]V  MUSIC, 
No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

C.    BKEUSSNG, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M-ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

IIv^  Constantly  ou  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

AUD  ^  job"  "pBmTII?o"^OFFICK 


EUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON'S 

CATALOGUE  or  NEW  MUSIC. 
NOVEMBER. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

KATE.THEMILI.EK'S  DAUGllTKIi.  (0|  .3,  G  0  Fiirnier.  25 

LITTLK  MUUt-K,  Tw>-Part  Sonu.  (  A)  4 Oun  Diwel,  25 

EAKLY  FLOUKKS.  HOW  I  I.OVE  YK,  ((i,.3,  W.T  Tiii-lei,25 
WILL  YOU  TUINK  OF  ,ME?  (G)3, J.  U    Clark,  26 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

FORTY-THKHE  PIANO  PIECES,  by  K.  S.  hnmaiin,  (op.  68  ) 

1-Wflodie,  (C|  3, 15 

2— Soldier's  March,  (G)  3 15 

3— Litile  liuniniiijg  Song,  (C)  3, 15 

4-Choral,  (0)3 15 

5— Little  Pie.-e.  (C)  3 15 

6— Poor  Orph^m  CliiM,  (A  nnuor)  4 15 

7 — Little  lluiitinK  Song.  ( t')3 15 

8— Wild  Rider,  (A  minor)  4 15 

9— Little  People's  So.ig,  iK)  4,   15 

lU-  Happy  Faiiuer.  ( F)  4, 15 

11— .Ma)  ,  Uenrest  May,  (E)  5 15 

12  — Kniglit  Kuprechr,  (C)4, 15 

13— Siiiliaiio.  (Amiiiiir)4 15 

14— Fir.-it  Loss,  (E  u,in.  r)  3 15 

15— Lirfle  Study,  itj)  4, 15 

16-S(iriug  ScMig,  (E)  4 15 

17— Little  Morning  wanderer,  (A)  5. 15 

18— Reaper's  Song,  (C)  5, 15 

ly — Little  Romance,  (A  niiuoi )  5, 15 

20— llural  Song.  (A)  5 15 

21— Hondo,  (  A )  5, 15 

22— Andante.  (C)4 lo 

23— Little  Harvtst  Song,  (A)  4 15 

24 — UorsebiiCk  Piece,  (D  uiinor)  5, 15 

25— Ecbue.-i  Iroui  the  Ibeutre,  (A  mii.or)  5 15 

2()— Aiidantino,  (F)4, 15 

27— Little  Sling,  (A  minor)  6, 15 

28-RpiollLctii.n,  (A)  6 15 

20- Stranger,   (Dniii.ur)5, Ij 

30- Adagio,  (F)  ,5, 15 

31- War  S..ijg,  (0)5 15 

32-S.renadt,  (A  niinnrje, 15 

33— Merry  Time,  (E)  6, 15 

34— Then, a,  (C)6 l.j 

35— Mignoii.  (E  flat)  6, 15 

3(j — Ifalian  Manner's  Song,  (G  minor)  5.. l.t 

37— Sailor'.^  SoLg,  1  G  njiiior)  5, 15 

38— Winter,  (h  tint)  5, \r> 

39-  Nnrthern  Song.  (F)  3 15 

40— Winter  'ihi.e,  (  E  tiat)  6, 15 

41— Little  Fugue,  (A)  Ij, lO 

42— Figured  Clioral,  (!■)  4 lo 

43— Sy  Ive.-^ler  Soi.g,  (.^)  5, 15 

WILLOW  FARM  POLKA,  (G)  4, G.  W.  Chamlj,-riani,  25 

SIX  FANTAISIES  on  Favorite  Scotch  Melodi<  8,  by   K   Bejer. 

1— Flowers  of  the  Forest,  (AJ  5 4l) 

2 — Auld  L^iug  Syne,  5, 40 

3— Wy  Ueitrt  is  Sair  for  Somebody  ,  (G)  5, 40 

4— M;iry  's  Dre.im,  5, 4U 

5 — 'T  was  within  a  .Milt-  of  Edinbun,',  5, 4i) 

6 — Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  5 4U 

EXPLANA'l'lON  OF  LETTEas  AND  KIGURLS. 
The  letters  after  the  name  ut  each  of  the  above  piei  e.-.  .dignity 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  i.s  written.  Tti  expn  r-s  the  *  i.mpa- 
rative  difficult)  of  exe.-ution  ot  dilfi  rent  piei  is,  «e  liav,-  mtio- 
dnced  a  sciile  of  figures,  runnnig  fioui  1,  [which  rcpi.iJt-nfs 
Viry  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  ii.ost  diffi- 
cult music] 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  without  Words." 

(CoDcIuded  from  last  week.) 

Another  group  of  three,  fast  and  cheerful,  we 
have  in  Nos.  3  and  6,  Book  IV.,  and  No.  2,  Book 
V.  But  the  cheerfulness  is  only  moderate  ;  there 
are  frequent  glimpses  of  sadness,  sometimes  even 
of  passion  and  anger.  Altogether  they  form  a 
trio  which  one  must  love  to  play  and  to  hear  as- 
long  in  life  as  the  fingers  are  flexible  and  the 
ears  not  struck  with  deafness. 

Again  a  group  of  four  in  the  minor  mode,  wild 
and  stormy,  namely,  No.  5,  Book  I. ;  4,  Book  II ; 
5,  Book  III.,  and  2,  Book  VI.  In  the  before- 
named  bound  edition  of  Ditson  &  Co.  there  is  no 
tempo  marked  over  No.  5,  Book  III.,  which  must 
be  molto  agitato.  These  four  songs,  owing  to  the 
fast  tempo  as  well  as  to  the  minor  mode,  which  in 
general  admits  of  not  so  fluent  a  fingering,  belong 
to  the  most  difficult  and  least  grateful  in  the  whole 
collection.  No.  4,  Book  VI.,  has  a  somewhat 
softer  nature  than  the  rest,  and  more  'especially 
than  the  last  mentioned.  In  Nq.  5,  Book  I.,  the 
exciting,  passionate  stream  of  tones  is  relieved 
by  a  choral-like  melody  in  the  relative  major 
key  towards  the  close  of  the  first  part,  which  in 
the  second  part  reappears  in  the  original  minor, 
where  it  accordingly  effects  less  contrast. 

There  are  some  pieces  in  this  collection,  which, 
from  their  harmonic  structure,  seem  to  be  songs 
originally  intended  for  male  chorus.  Their  man- 
ly, vigorous,  and  lively  character  reminds  us  of 
those  "  table-songs  "  which  once  formed  so  prom- 
inent a  feature  in  the  literature  of  the  German 
male  glee  clubs.  The  desire  to  enhance  the 
pleasures  of  a  well-furnished  table  by  an  appro- 
priate song  called  forth  this  species  of  lyric  com- 


position. The  dishes,  and  especially  the  liquids, 
were  found  to  taste  better  when  the  sweetest  of 
the  muses  contributed  her  part  to  the  enjoyment. 
Champagne,  friend — bring  us  Champagne  ;  we 
are  merry  to  dying.  Three  cheers — hurrah  ! 
Now  let  us  have  a  song  : 

"Edite,  bibite,  collegiales, 
Post  multa  siEcula 
Pocula  nulla." 

These  pieces  are  Nos.  4,  Book  ITT. ;  4,  Book 
v.,  and  5,  Book  VII.  There  is  in  them  not  the 
usual  distinction  between  melody  and  accompani- 
ment, but,  as  observed  before,  the  harmonic  ele- 
ment is  predominant.  They  are  periods  com- 
posed, not  of  single  tones,  but  of  chords.  Each 
is  preceded  by  a  gay  prelude,  which  also  serves 
as  a  postlude,  and  which,  plainly  betraying  that 
it  oriprinated  on  the  keyboard,  contrasts  much 
with  the  powerful  song.  The  first  and  last  have 
the  cheerful  key  of  A  major  in  common,  and,  on 
the  whole,  resemble  each  other  as  closely  as  two 
twin  brothers.  In  the  last  may  be  noted  the  en- 
ergetic prelude,  with  trumpet  obligato,  as  it  were. 
The  second,  in  the  softer  key  of  G  major,  is  more 
pleasing  than  powerful.  In  this  group  we  might 
have  included  the  two  short  songs  in  the  first 
and  second  books,  known  as  VoIksHeder  (people's 
songs),  as  well  as  No.  5  in  the  fourth  book,  which 
lately  has  become  famous  here  by  Thalberg's 
playing.  But  the  structure,  which  is  more  melo- 
dic, and  the  expression,  which  is  more  earnest, 
musing,  or  religious,  than  that  of  the  former,  jus- 
tify their  being  classed  in  a  separate  group.  The 
two  people's  songs  are  in  regard  to  form  exactly 
the  same,  but  difl"er  somewhat  in  expression,  the 
one  in  the  first  book  being  manly  and  powerful, 
the  other  gentler  and  sweeter.  We  confess  our 
preference  for  the  latter,  hardly  knowing  why. 
The  gentle,  musing  flow  of  this  exquisite  little 
song  is  twice  in  succession  interrupted  by  a  short 
but  powerful  motive  of  piercing  chords,  but  pres- 
ently it  goes  on  in  its  former  subdued  and  tran- 
quil mood.  No.  5,  Book  IV.,  is  far  larger  and 
more  brilliant  than  either  of  these.  The  vigor- 
ous and  earnest  song  is  introduced  by  a  prelude, 
which  afterwards  several  times  reappears,  and 
which,  with  its  short,  hasty  motive,  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  measured  melody  of  the  main  body. 

Here  we  have  two  which  also  may  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  first.  No.  3,  Book  I.,  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous, like  morning  air  in  October,  sounds  like  a 
hunting  piece.  Observe  how  in  the  beginning 
the  motive  for  the  right  hand  dashes  forth,  imme- 
diately pursued,  as  it  were,  by  the  horn-sounds, 
which  chase  it  up  to  a  screaming  pitch.  But 
this  is  only  an  attempt.  Presently  the  chase  be- 
gins in  all  earnest;  the  excitement  increases 
still  more  in  the  second  part  ;  towards  the  close 


a  shower  of  sparkling  tones  begins  at  once  to 
rustle,  through  which  those  horn-sounds  are  heard, 
first  as  if  near  by,  then  more  and  more  from  the 
distance,  till  all  has  died  away,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  single  tone — the  key-note.  This  piece  will 
have  a  large  circle  of  performers,  as  it  is  brilliant 
and  graceful,  qualities  which  never  fail  to  attract 
the  player.  The  other,  No.  2,  Book  II.,  in  B  flat 
minor,  is  also  lively,  but  by  no  means  gay.  Though 
in  the  quick  6-1 G  measure,  it  fails  to  excite  cheer- 
fulness ;  the  minor  mode,  to  which  it  is  doomed, 
paralyzing  every  attempt  at  that.  The  transi- 
tion to  the  relative  major  key  (13th  measure  from 
the  beginning)  is  of  deep  efliect.  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  Beethoven's  most  soulfelt  strains,  but  by 
no  means  a  reminiscence  of  one  of  them.  What 
a  world  of  wonder  and  beauty  such  a  melody  calls 
up ! 

"  Sweet  tones,  are  ye  dreams 
From  the  unknown  fatherland  ?  " 

Towards  the  end  the  piece  leaves  the  minor  mode 
altogether,  and  takes  the  major  of  the  key.  We 
cannot  but  confess  that  this  change  has  never 
pleased  us.  The  spirit  of  this  part  has  little  af- 
finity with  the  preceding ;  it  sounds  too  prosaic, 
too  profane,  or  we  know  not  what ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  one  feels  as  if  one  were  roused  from  a 
warm,  pleasant  dream  to  the  cold  reality ;  in 
short,  we  could  wish  the  piece  had  a  better  close. 
This  is  our  own  opinion  ;  others  may  think  dif- 
ferently. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  songs  in  groups, 
according  as  their  affinity  to  each  other  demand- 
ed. A  few  are  still  left,  which,  by  their  too  indi- 
vidual character,  admit  of  no  classification,  and 
which  we  shall,  therefore,  mention  singly. 

No.  2,  Book  III.,  in  C  minor,  is  as  beautiful  as 
any  in  all  the  seven  books.  It  is  so  restless  and 
plaintive,  but  yet  so  charming,  that  one  hardly 
knows  what  to  say  about  it.  Let  the  poet  de- 
fine it : 

**  Heart,  my  heart,  what  is  this  feeling 
That  does  weigh  on  thee  so  sore  ? 
"What  new  life  art  thou  revealing, 
That  I  know  myself  no  more  ?  " 

Near  the  end  there  is  a  lively  dispute  going  on 
between  the  treble  and  bass,  both  insisting  on  a 
part  of  the  motive  with  which  the  piece  begins. 
The  bass,  as  may  be  expected  from  so  powerful  a 
medium,  carries  the  day  and  keeps  the  last  word. 
No.  6,  Book  HI.,  is  the  well-known  "  Duet," 
which,  like  the  no  less  well-known  "  Frtihlings- 
lied"  (Spring-song),  No.  6,  Book  V.,  is  more 
played  in  public  than  any  of  the  rest.  Both  are 
brilliant  and  eff'octive.  There  is  a  story  told  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  "  Spring-song,"  which,  in  the 
main,  runs  thus :  During  Mendelssohn's  stay  in 
London  an  excursion  into  the  country  was  once 
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proposed  by  liimself  and  some  of  his  friends. 
When  they  were  about  to  start  he  met  with  an 
accident  which  obliged  liim  to  remain  at  home, 
the  rest  of  the  company  going  on  their  way.  To 
cheer  himself  he  sat  down  at  the  piano-forte ; 
and  while  he  fancied  to  himself  the  great  pleas- 
ure his  friends  were  enjoyino-  in  the  country  on 
so  glorious  a  Spring  day,  his  hands  glided  over 
the  key-board  and  drew  forth  tones  that  depicted 
the  images  of  his  fancy.  The  piece  which  thus 
arose  he  called  properly  "  Spring-Song."  And, 
indeed,  it  reminds  one  of  the  blue  sky  and  the 
golden  sun.  An  innocent  cheerfulness  pervades 
the  melody,  and  the  accompaniment,  with  its 
continual  groups  of  grace-notes,  suggests  the  green 
grass,  which  early  in  the  morning  sparkles  with 
innumerable  dewdrops,  looking  like  so  many  dia- 
monds of  the  purest  water.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
this  piece  is  so  general  a  favorite. 

Finally  we  will  mention  three,  which,  though 
short,  are  most  exquisite,  the  character  of  each 
peculiar  and  striking.  No.  4,  Book  IV.,  begins 
with  a  slow  and  solemn  song,  after  which  follows 
another  melody,  or,  rather,  the  fragments  of  it, 
consisting  of  piercing  diminished  seventh  and 
minor  chords.  The  bitter  sentiment  excited  by 
these  chords  is  the  more  striking,  since  they  ap- 
pear all  at  once,  and  in  a  region  where  the  tones 
are  most  penetrating,  thus  forming  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  preceding  low  melody.  It  sounds 
as  if  a  shriek  of  despair  suddenly  escaped  from 
the  oppressed  heart.  The  piece  throughout  is  as 
suggestive  as  a  tone-picture  in  so  small  a  frame 
can  be.  No.  3,  Book  V.,  with  its  pace-like  move- 
ment, has  the  semblance  of  a  funeral  march. 
There  is  once  a  slight  allusion  to  the  march  fune- 
bre  in  Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  it  is  quite  original  and  quaint. 
No.  3,  Book  IV.,  is  no  less  original.  The  synco- 
pated notes,  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  hop 
behind  the  beat  of  time,  give  it  a  singular  expres- 
sion. The  close,  especially,  is  surprising  and 
beautiful. 

The  talented  player  will  find  more,  far  more, 
in  these  songs  than  we  could  indicate  in  the  slight 
sketches  which  we  have  attempted.  There  are 
places  in  many  of  them  which  speak  in  a  wonder- 
ful way.  But  how  shall  we  find  words  that  could 
render  an  adequate  impression  of  what  the  com- 
poser has  expressed  so  beautifully  in  tones  V  Is 
there  no  Tom  Moore  living  who  can  set  words  to 
this  music  ?  That  were  the  only,  the  proper 
way,  to  describe  it ;  neither  speculation  nor  anal- 
ysis will  reveal  its  meaning.  You  may  just  as 
well  speculate  on  the  meaning  of  a  beautiful 
rose,  with  its  sweet  perfume,  its  delicate  hues,  and 
its  hundred  leaves  and  thorns.  If  Heaven  has 
endowed  you  with  a  poetic  mind,  play  the  pieces 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  meaning  of  each — 
that  is,  the  sentiment  which  the  composer  breathed 
out  in  it — will  rise  unconsciously  before  your  mind 
as  a  dream  in  a  midsummer  night.  Do  not  at- 
tempt, however,  to  make  display  with  them ;  the 
punishment  would  immediately  follow  in  the  small 
applause  attending  your  performance,  even  if 
you  were  Thalberg  himself  With  very  few,  if 
any  exceptions,  the  "  Songs  without  Words  "  are 
not  fit  to  be  carried  to  concert  exhibitions  and 
served  up  to  a  large,  mixed  crowd  for  money ; 
they  are  too  delicate  for  that.  Alone  in  his  pii- 
vate  room,  perhaps  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
day  with  its  stir  and  bustle  is  at  peace,  the  player 
will  best  feel  the  force  of  this  music,  and  grate- 
fully cherish  the  memory  of  the  master  by  whose 


noble  mind  it  was  created. 


Ad.  K. 


Translated  fur  thia  Journal. 

The  Sonata. 

(Concluded  from  page27i) 
After  the  Sonata  had  in  Eii.\nuel  Bach 
acquired  a  definite  principle  of  form,  a  new  epoch 
could  begin,  —  the  fairest,  greatest,  richest  epoch, 
which  the  Sonata  until  now  has  had,  —  the  epoch 
of  Haydn,  Mozaut,  Beethoven.  To  see  how 
Haydn  appears  in  the  principal  kinds  of  instru- 
mental music  as  a  path-breaking,  epoch-making 
genius,  one  need  only  be  reminded  of  his  Sym- 
phonies and  Quartets.  The  Piano-forte  Sonata 
also  owes  to  him  an  important  progress  and 
expansion  both  in  respect  to  form  and  matter.  If, 
in  the  first  respect,  Emanuel  Bach  must  have  the 
credit  of  establishing  the  custom  of  three  move- 
ments, Haydn's  progress  consists  in  the  fact  that 
he  repeats  the  leading  theme  of  the  single,  or  first, 
movement  in  the  third  part  of  the  same ;  that  he 
first  properly  settled  the  second,  so-called  icorking- 
up,  and  the  third,  so-called  repeti/ion  part,  for  the 
Sonata  form;  —  that  he  established  as  an  un- 
changeable principle  of  form,  what  before  him 
had  been  merely  a  caprice  of  the  composer  and 
was  not  found  at  all  in  many  of  the  earlier  woi'ks ; 
—  that  then  he  raised  the  single,  (or  first,  usually 
Allegro)  movement  (which  properly  constitutes 
the  Sonata  form),  to  a  higher  and  a  richer 
organism  ;  that  he  reached  a  higher  unity,  created 
a  higher,  a  consistent  whole.  Closely  connected 
with  this  progress  was  that  on  the  side  of  matter, 
musical  ideas  and  contents.  By  the  repetition  of 
the  leading  thought  this-  necessarily  gained  im- 
portance and  significance ;  the  more  so,  since 
Haydn  gave  to  the  leading  theme  a  definite 
expression  in  and  for  itself,  and  adhered  to  it 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  movement. 
In  fact  a  fundamental  uniformity  of  mood  and 
character  is  firmly  and  decidedly  stamped  upon 
the  principal  movements  of  Haydn's  Sonatas. 
It  is  not  the  single  movement  alone,  that  shows 
this  unity ;  the  collective  movements  of  each 
Sonata  form  a  unitary  whole  resting  on  a  definite 
fundamental  mood,  and  standing  in  a  relation  of 
organic  mutual  dependence.  What  is  it  most  like, 
this  unity  of  character,  this  predominant  and 
fundamental  mood?  It  is  that  spirit  of  naive, 
childlike  cheerfulness,  that  cunning  play  of  jest 
and  merriment,  that  arch  and  roguish  humor,  in 
short  all  those  states  of  mind  which  distinguish 
Haydn's  whole  artistic  nature,  and  pervade  all  his 
instrumental  music,  especially  his  Symphonies. 
Limited  as  his  world  in  itself  may  be,  compared 
with  the  infinite  circle  of  vision  that  opens  before 
us  in  Beethoven ;  little  as  Haydn's  childlike  nature 
may  reveal  the  truly  deep  soul  mysteries,  yet  in 
his  sphere  he  shows  such  manifold  inventiveness, 
such  gushing  geniality,  that  to  him  a  place  belongs 
among  the  first  of  the  great  masters  of  tones ;  and 
one  who  has  become  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
gigantic  creations  of  Beethoven,  will  yet  return 
occasionally  to  a  Sonata  of  Father  Haydn,  as  if 
to  enjoy  once  more  an  artistic  image  of  his  own 
past  childhood,  and  live  once  more  in  that  first 
paradise  of  life. 

The  faithful  follower  of  Haydn  in  the  field  of 
the  Sonata  is  Mozaut. 

He  developed  the  Sonata  farther  in  various 
respects.  He  also  does  homage  to  the  principle 
adapted  by  Haydn,  of  placing  at  the  head  a 
definite  expressive  theme,  and  making  that  the 
groundwork  of  the  single  (first)  movement.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  him;  he  wanted  something,  by 


which  a  greater  variety  might  be  reached  at  the 
same  time  with  unity  of  thought  and  spirit;  and 
this  something  was  the  caniiUna-Wke  midille  or 
second  kjading  thought,  which  Mozart  first  domes- 
ticated in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata. 
Especially  he  created  longer  and  more  tuneful 
melodic  passages,  larger  and  broader  periods ; 
introduced,  too,  a  more  careful  distinction  of  light 
and  shade,  distributed  both  over  larger  groups  of 
measures  and  more  ample  sections,  and  thus 
attained  to  a  distinct  separation  of  the  soft  and 
tender  from  the  stronger  passages,  as  well  as  to  a 
greater  clearness  and  definiteness  in  form  and  in 
connectedness  of  thought. 

As  a  further  characteristic  of  the  Mozart  So- 
natas, we  remark  an  exceeding  beauty  of  furm, 
an  admirable  symmetry,  proportion,  regularity,  in 
great  and  small.  These  peculiarities,  however, 
are  the  natural  consequence  of  a  perfectly  har- 
monious design,  conception.  The  artistic  person- 
ality of  Mozart  reveals  throughout  and  from  the 
very  centre  the  purest  harmony  of  soul  and  spirit, 
a  tranquil,  even  balance  of  the  inner  life ;  an 
inner  state,  wherein  the  moral  conliicts  are  silent 
or  form  at  most  the  distant  background,  —  all 
which  is  admirably  shown  by  Brendel  in  his  his- 
tory of  Music.  This  original  reconciliation  (at- 
one-ment)  in  Mozart's  music  allowed  him  to  at- 
tain to  that  grace  and  loveliness  of  soul,  which 
forms  a  further  characteristic  of  his  works.  So 
essential  is  it  to  him  that,  even  where  he  yields 
to  earnest  passion,  he  must  clothe  all  in  a  grace- 
ful garb,  so  that  the  passion  appears  muffled,  so  to 
speak.  For  even  at  times  when  passion  fills  him, 
he  shows  himself  reconciled  from  the  bottom  of  his 
soul.  It  IS  only  the  ai-tist  Mozart  that  contends  ; 
the  man  Mozart  has  long  since  conquered  and 
outlived  the  fight.  In  all  this  Mozart  is  the  op- 
posite of  Beethoven.  This  peculiarity  of  his  is 
found  fully  stamped  on  his  piano-forte  Sonatas. 
Although  he  may  not  appear  so  great  in  this  field 
as  in  other  departments  of  instrumental  music, 
— (his  real  greatness  lies  by  general  consent  in 
Opera), — yet  he  has  also  given  to  the  world  admi- 
rable models  in  the  Sonata.  His  Sonatas  in  C 
minor  and  A  minor  otT'er  splendid  pictures  of 
self-controlled,  noble,  gracefully  moved  passion  ; 
his  Sonata  in  A  major  with  variations  is  a  reve- 
lation of  tender  loveliness  and  grace.  Also  his 
Sonata  in  F  major,  for  four  hands,  is  noteworthy. 

On  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Sonatas  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  Beethoven  reared  his  gigantic 
Sonata  edifice,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  more  at  length. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  ReTiew.] 

Schcelcher's  Life  of  Handel. 

.[Continued  from  page  251.] 

"  All  the  biographers — English,  Fi'cnch,  Ger- 
man— agree  in  stating  that  he  [Handel]  was  born 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1GS4."— Page  26. 

This  statement  is  somewhat  too  sweeping. 
Eschenburg  (1  785)  gives  the  following  note  in  his 
translation  of  Burney's  "  Commemoration  :" 

"  Di-.  Burney.  and  all  biographers  of  Handel, 
hitherto,  give  1684  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  In 
Walter's  Lexicon  [Leipzig.  1  732]  only  do  I  find 
1685  instead,  and  the  23  of  February  for  the  24th. 
But  from  the  records  of  the  Lieb-Frauen  church 
in  Plalle,  and  from  an  extract  from  the  same,  made 
for  me  by  the  worthy  preacher  there,  Herr 
Pockels,  it  appears  certain  that  Handel  was  born 
there  on  the  24  of  February,  1685.  His  father, 
in  that  record,  bears  the  title  Kammerdiener  and 
Amtschirurgus." 

Gerber  follows  Eschenburg,  but,  oddly  enough, 
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Marx,  in  Scliilllnji's  Lexicon,  returns  to  1G84. 
'I'lie  lessor  lifrlits  adopt  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
the  otlier.  'I'luis  the  mistake,  evidently  arising 
from  the  confusion  of  Old  and  New  Style,  is  not 
made  by  all  the  biographers. 

"  Handel  eommenoed  by  entering  this  theatre 
as  riolon  ill  ripieno.V — Page  35. 

The  passage  fi-om  Mattheson.  upon  which  this 
statement  is  founded,  is  not  quite  correctly  trans- 
lated. The  original  is,  "  Anfangs  spielte  er  die 
andre  violine" — that,  is,  second  violin  ;  and  in  his 
notes  to  Mainwaring.  Mattheson  says  expressly : 
"  Handel  had  at  fii'st  played  only  the  other,  or 
second  violin."  That  Handel  was  not  a  great 
violinist  is  clear  enough,  but  he  was  hardly  a  mere 
ripienist. 

The  names  Kaiser  and  Ruxtchude  on  the  same 
page,  should  be  K^-iser  and  Buxtehude.  The  latter 
was  the  great  organist,  wdiom  Bach,  a  year  or  two 
after  the  adventui-c  mentioned  in  the  text,  jour- 
neyed on  foot  from  Arnstadt  to  liear,  and  was  so 
pleased  with,  that  ho  remained  in  Liibeck  three 
months — not  to  take  lessons  of,  but  simply  to  hear 
in  church  ! 

IM  Schcelcher's  account  of  the  quarrel  between 
Mattheson  and  Handel  is  scarcely  satisfactory. 
The  reader  can  hardly  sec  how  the  simple  refusal 
by  Handel  to  leave  the  harpsichord  half  an  hour 
before  the  close  of  an  opera,  should  have  so  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  The  sketch  may  be  filled  up  by 
means  of  other  passages  from  Mattheson's  works. 

The  composer  of  an  opera,  at  that  tmie.  dii'ectod 
his  work  from  the  harpsichord.  AVhen.  therefore, 
Mattheson  produced  his  third  opera,  Ctcnpaira, 
Oct.  20th,  1704,  in  which  he  sang  the  part  of 
Anthony,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  find  a 
substitute,  and  he  invited  his  fi-iend  Handel  to 
take  his  place  at  the  clavier.  The  opera  had  a 
run  of  some  weeks,  during  which,  after  the  death 
of  Anthony  half  an  hour  before  the  curtain  fell, 
he  respected  the  right  of  the  composer  and 
resigned  the  seat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  British 
minister,  John  Wich,  had  concluded  to  employ 
!Mattheson  as  the  tutor  of  his  son,  Cyril,  who 
entered  upon  his  duties  upon  the  7th  of  November, 
and  prepared  to  give  up  his  connection  with  the 
opera — indeed,  his  last  appearance  upon  the  stage 
was  the  next  spring,  in  Handel's  Ncrn. 

Wich's  house  was  one  into  wdiich  Handel  had 
been  introduced  by  Mattheson  immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  Hamburg,  and  after  a  time  lie  had 
been  employed  as  Cyril's  musie-teacher.  Mat- 
theson says  :  "  The  young  Herr  von  Wich  had,  it 
is  true,  previously  had  a  few  unimportant  lessons 
from  Handel ;  they  would  not,  however,  succeed, 
and  therefore  the  tutor  took  his  place,  under 
■whom,"  adds  Mattheson,  with  his  usual  modesty, 
(!)  "  the  said  gentleman  in  cour.se  of  time  i-eached 
great  perfection."  We  get  farther  insight  into  the 
matter  from  a  passage  in  Mattheson's  sketch  of  his 
own  life  :  "  This  call" — to  the  tutoi-ship  of  Cyril 
Wich — "  was  the  foundation  of  his  (Mattheson's) 
good  fortune,  but  at  the  same  time  one  cause  of 
a  new  mi.sfortune.  For  previously,  a  certain  man, 
whose  name  has  already  appeared,  had  half  the 
duties  of  the  office,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  music  was 
concerned;  its  duties,  however,  he  had  to  some 
extent  neglected.  He  therefore  had  cherished  a 
secret  ill-will  aL'ainst  Mattheson,  [for  depriving 
him  of  his  pupil,]  which,  in  the  first  week  of 
Advent,  at  the  last  perfonnance  of  Chnpntra 
before  Christmas,  found  vent.  The  above-men- 
tioned virtuoso,  who  then  under  Mattheson's 
direction  played  the  clavier,  would  not  content 
himself  to  pay  due  observance  to  orders  in  matters 
musical ;  this  had,  however,  when  it  came  to  a 
fight  between  them,  nearly  cost  him  dear." 
Mattheson's  character,  as  it  displays  itself  in  his 
writings,  is  such  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
Handel  had  cause  to  feel  aggrieved  at  being 
supplanted  in  the  house  of  Wich.  At  all  events, 
this  was  doubtless  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel. 
The  conclusion  of  the  story  will  bear  retranslating. 

"  No  great  damage,  therefore,  was  done,  and 
■we  soon  became  reconciled  again,  through  the 
mediation  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council  of  Hamburg,  as  well  as 
of  the  then  lessees  of  the  opera,  [Reiser  and 
Driisike.]  for  upon  the  same  day,  Dec.  30th,  I  had 
the  honor  of  having  Handel  to  dine  'w'th  me,  after 


which,  in  the  evening,  we  both  attended  the 
rehearsal  of  his  Aliiilra,  and  were  better  fiionds 
than  before.  Syrach's  words,  chapter  22,  thei'o- 
fore,  met  tliis  case :  '  Though  thou  drawest  thy 
sword  against  thy  friend,  thou  dost  not  so  ill  as  in 
railing  against  him ;  for  ye  can  well  become 
friends  again,  if  thou  dost  not  avoid  him,  and 
talkcst  with  him.'"* 

Our  translation,  the  reader  will  perceive,  re- 
moves a  discrepancy  which  appears  in  Schtelcher, 
page  36,  in  relation  to  the  opera  Abnira.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  Handel  and  Mattheson  assisted  at  a 
representation  of  that  opera  on  the  oOth  Dec, 
and  }-et  its  fr.tl  representation  was  on  the  8th 
of  January  following. 

"It  l^Ahnira']  was  immediately  followed  on  the 
25th  of  February,  by  Nero;  or,  Loi'e  ohiainetl  hy 
BInoil  anil  Murder,  then  by  Daphne  and  by 
Flnrhido  (in  my  opinion)  in  1706." — Page  37. 

We  feel  very  certain  that  M.  Schcelcher's 
ojiinion  here  is  erroneous.  The  confusion  of 
dates  in  regard  to  Handel's  early  life,  which  has 
perplexed  all  writers  of  his  historj',  seems  to  be 
most  fully  cleared  up  by  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Italian  period,  which  M.  Schoalcherhas  examined. 
But  though  it  is  thus  proved  that  the  young 
musician  had  left  Hamburg  before  1  708,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Florimln  and  Daphne  were 
not  put  upon  the  stage  during  that  year,  as  all 
autho7'ities  state. 

In  1728.  Mattheson  published  a  list  of  all  the 
operas  pi'oduced  in  Hamburg  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years.     We  will  extract  from  it  a  few  items. 

Anno  1704,  No.  109.  Ahnira.  music  by  Herr 
Capelmeister  Handel;  poesie  by  Plerr  Feustking. 
Added  to  it  was  an  epilogue  composed  by  Herr 
Ki-iser. 

[Thirty  years  afterward,  after  New  Style  was 
adopted,  Mattheson  corrected  the  date  to  Jan.  8, 
1705.] 

Anno  1705.  No.  110.  Nero,  music  by  Herr 
Handel;  poesie  by  Herr  Feustking. 

[  Fwo  new  operas  by  Keiser,  fill  out  the  list  for 
the  year.] 

Anno  1706.  Nothing  by  Handel,  but  six  new 
operas  by  other  composers,  the  last  of  which  is 
recorded  thus: 

"  No.  lis,  Abnira,  of  KeUefs  composition,  in 
other  respects  the  same  as  No.  109."- 

Anno  1707.  Di(/o,  by  (Jraupner,  and  The 
Carnival  of  Venice,  by  Keiser. 

"  Anno  1  708,  No.  121.  Florindo,  composed  by 
Herr  Handel;  text  by  Herr  Hinsch. 

"  No.  121.     Daphne,  by  the  same  authors." 

The  next  mention  of  Handel  is  : 

"Anno  1715,  No.  145.  Rinaldn,  music  by 
Herr  Handel;  translation  by  Herr  Fcind." 

Mattheson  closes  this  list  thus : 

"  Anno  1  728,  No.  21  7.  The  Peasant's  Mar- 
riar;e,  [Die  Bauern-Hochzeit,]  a  by-pla}'.  This 
was  already  performed  in  1708,  in  the  opera 
Daphne:  but  as  it  was  not  mentioned  in  its  place 
there,  it  may  close  the  troop  here.  Herr  Cuno, 
formerly  cashier  of  the  bank,  wrote  the  text. 
This  register,  such  as  it  is,  1  myself  completed  out 
of  my  own  old  notes,  and  afterward  have  compared 
it  with  the  notes  of  a  friend.  In  most  cases  we 
agreed ;  in  a  few,  were  of  ditlerent  minds." 

In  one  of  his  notes  to  Mainwaring,  in  which 
Mattheson  is  numbering  the  errors  of  a  certain 
passage,  he  writes  thus:  "The  error.  No.  10, 
relates  to  Florindo,  a  man,  and  not  Florinda,  a 
woman.  It  was  also  not  the  second,  but  the  third 
opera  of  Handel,  which  bore  the  title  of  Florindo, 
and  was  produced  in  1708,  three  years  after  the 
Nero,  during  which  time  not  only  had  Keiser 
composed  an  entirely  new  Ahnira,  an  Octncia,  a 
Lueretia,a,  Fedelta  coronata,a  Masagnello  furioso, 
a  Sueno,  a  Genio  di  Holsalia,  and  a  Carnioal  of 
Venice;  but  Schieferdecker  had  produced  his 
Justin,  Griinwald  his  Germanicus.  and  Graupner 
his  Dido.  In  the  above-mentioned  1708,  Handel 
brought  out  also  a  Daphne,  which  was  the  fourth 
of  his  Hamburg  operas,  and  has  been  omitted  by 
his  eulogist,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  idol — 
because  he  knew  nothing  of  it,"  Thus  far 
Mattheson, 

*  The  reader  will  see  by  turning  to  chapter  22  of 
Ecclc.siasticus,  in  the  Apocrypha,  that  the  English 
and  German  versions  do  not  agree. 


Marpurg,  in  his  "  nistori.sch-critische  Beitrage, 
(1  754-CO,)  gives  a  list  of  German  operas  and  the 
cities  in  wliich  they  were  produced.  The  list  for 
1708  begins  thus : 

_  DerbeglUckte  F/or(Virfo,componirt  von  Handel; 
die  Poesie  von  Ilinschcn,  Hambui'i', 

Die  verwandolte  Daphne,  ^■on  vorifen  Ver- 
fasscrn.     Hamburg. 

This  testimony  is  not  to  be  overthrown.  It 
follows,  then,  that  Handel  was  still  in  Hamburg 
— but  the  Italian  manuscripts  disprove  this — or 
that  the  operas  were  performed  in  his  absence, 
having  lain  waiting  for  a  convenient  season. 
Perhaps  the  following  facts  may  give  us  some  light. 
[To  be  continued.] 


From  my  Diary,  No.  14. 

New  York,  Nov.  14.     Hungering  and   thirsting 
for  some  music,  I  went  to  the  Aciuleray  last  evening, 
ami  heurd  (for  the  first  time)  11  Troralore. 
JInsical  "  Imsks  that  tlie  swine  do  eat." 
Nov.  16.     A  noble  programme  last  evening  at  the 
same  place  ; 

PART   I. 

Overture — Fidelio.  Beethoven The  Orchestra 

"  With  Verdure  Clad" — Creation Jliss  Milner 

Adelaide,  Iiy  Beethoven Mr.  Perring 

Fantasie — Caprice  (by  request).  ..Henry  Vieuxtemps 

Ah,  nion  Fits — The  Prophet Mnie.  D'Angri 

Rejoice  Greatly — Messiah Miss  Milner 

Mendelssohn's  Overture — Meeres-Stille  ....Orchestra 

PART   II. 

Grand  Symphony  (the  7th) Beethoven 

by  the  orchestra  of  Fifty. 

Audience  very  small  in  numliers,  and  after  the 
vocal  pieces  weie  over  grew  beautifully  less,  so  that 
the  Symphony  was  played  lo  an  almost  enjpty  house. 
Miss  Milner's  voice  is  quite  full,  clear  in  the  upper 
notes,  and  pretty  powerful.  She  would  be  a  fine  ad- 
dition to  our  oratorio  force  in  Boston.  Mr.  Per- 
ring's  voice isdecidedlygood  ;  butashis  "Adelaide" 
was  sung  rather  tamely  in  Italian,  there  was  no  means 
of  judging  how  he  would  do  in  Oratorio.  Being 
from  London,  .and  an  Englishman,  as  I  was  told,  he 
ought  to  understand  the  true  English  style.  If  so, 
why  can  we  not  have  '•  Elijah  "  and  die  "  Messiah," 
with  him,  and  Miss  Milner,  and  Formes  t  I  heard 
Formes  once  in  "  Elijah,"  and  it  was  sublime ! 
Mme.  Angri  is.  to  my  taste,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
singers,  and  the  Ah  won  Fils  from  her  is  never  hack- 
nied.  Think  of  her  as  Glnck's  Orpheus  !  I  asked 
one  of  the  "  powers  that  be,''  "  Why  not  give  that 
opera  ?  "  He  said,  "  We  should  get  one  crowded 
house,  and  nobody  at  the  next  performance  ;  and 
that,  you  know,  would  not  pay  expenses." 

Too  true,  I  fear. 

Ansciiutz  is  a  capital  conductor,  but  the  orches- 
tra has  not  yet  got  to  woiking  with  perfect  smooth- 
ness in  such  works  as  the  Symphony ;  but  what  of 
that  1     The  Seventh  Symphony  was  there  ! 

Nov.  18.     Last  evening,  Liicrezia  Borgia. 

I  have  rarely  if  ever  heard  the  leading  parts  of 
this  opera  better  filled,  as  a  whole, than  by  this  com- 
pany— Lagrange,  D'Angri,  Bignakdi,  Gassier. 
It  is  my  misfortune,  however,  to  dislike  the  tremolo 
style  of  Lagrange  so  much,  that,  while  everybody 
el.se  was  in  ecstacies,  I  sat  upon  thorns,  and  fervently 
wished  never  to  hear  her  open  her  lips  again.  But 
the  clear,  full,  sustained  notes  of  Angri,  perhaps, 
were  all  the  more  delicious  from  contrast. 

Those  who  miss  hearing  this  company  miss  much. 
The  audience  was  not  large,  and  the  prospect  of  giv- 
ing by  and  by  English  and  German  works  is  not 
very  encouraging.     That  was  in  contemplation. 

Nov.  21.  A  specimen  of  highly  cultivated  taste, 
viz.,  a  programme  of  a  sacred  concert  in  one  of  our 
country  towns,  comprising  pieces  from  oratorios, — 
solos,  duets,  choruses,  &c  , — closing  with  Handel's 
"  Hallelujah,"  and  opening  with  a  voluntary  on  the 
organ,  namely  : 

D:^  Overture  to  "  Masaniello  "  ! 
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Northampton,  Mass.,  Nov.  23.  A  short  visit 
here  has  been  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Mason,  who  has  lectured  upon  the  subject  of  "  Con- 
gregational Singing."  It  is  amusing  to  note  how 
people  from  the  most  diverse  points  contrive  to  reach 
a  common  centre.  Dvvight,  a  few  years  since,  ad- 
vocated the  plan  of  confining  the  psalmody  of  our 
congregational  churches  to  a  few  plain  choral  tunes, 
and  was  taken  roundly  to  task  therefor.  On  differ- 
ent grounds  Dr.  Mason  advocates  now  nearly  the 
same  thing,  and  others  of  us  are  disposed  to  do  all 
we  can  for  the  movement,  as  a  means  of  leading,  as 
we  think,  to  something  better. 

Taking  choir  singing  as  it  is  found  in  our  country 
in  general — indeed,  with  but  very  few  exception.? — it 
is  a  ridiculous  failure.  It  neither  inspires  nor  gives 
vent  to  religious  or  any  other  emotion,  save  when  it 
excites  disgust  or  contempt.  The  objects  of  music 
in  the  church  are  twofold  ;  1.  fine  music  to  awaken 
emotion,  introduced  into  the  church  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  fine  architecture,  fine  sculpture,  and  fine 
paintings  are  introduced,  viz.,  to  make  Art  the  hand- 
maid of  Religion  ;  and,  2,  simple  psalmody,  to  ena- 
ble the  congregation  to  find  vent  for  the  emotion^ 
to  enable  its  members  to  bear  a  share  in  the  public 
worship.  Quartet  singing  of  psalmody  satisfies  nei- 
ther object.  We  might  as  well  send  out  and  hire  a 
couple  of  good  hands  at  prayer  and  exhortation,  to 
attend  evening  meetings  for  social  worship,  and  lead 
off,  as  to  employ  three  or  four  persons  to  do  the 
psalmody. 

Dr.  Mason,  in  his  lectures,  shows  conclusively  that 
this  part  of  the  public  worship  belongs  to  the  people, 
and  that  its  transfer  to  the  gallery  is  an  abuse.  He 
is  now  laboring  untiringly,  and  with  an  energy  which 
in  a  man  of  his  years  is  remarkable,  to  bring  it  down 
again  into  the  pews.  God  speed  him  !  But,  some 
one  asks,  will  you  abolish  choirs?  Certainly  not ; 
but  I  would  have  choirs  that  are  choirs.  I  would  in- 
troduce a  musical  service  founded  upon  those  of  the 
cathedrals  abroad.  I  would  have  motets,  anthems, 
choruses.  I  would,  in  short,  have  the  noblest  of 
music  in  addition  to  the  psalmody  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  get  nothing.  Could 
we  once  have  every  voice,  old  and  young,  which  is 
able  to  sound  a  note  in  tune,  in  a  large  congregation, 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  psalm,  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  separate  some  forty  or  fifty  to  lead  off 
the  exercises  in  some  simple  motet,  sentence,  or  an- 
them. Practice  would  lead  to  better  and  higher 
efforts,  and  at  length  we  might  truly  hear  sacred 
music. 

So  long,  however,  as  our  congregations  divide  as 
soon  as  they  reach  a  respectable  size,  and  the  princi- 
ple obtains  that  the  true  ideal  of  public  worship  is 
to  be  sought  in  a  snug  little  church,  where  it  seems 
"  so  like  a  family  meeting,"  so  long  shall  we  seek  in 
vain  for  anything  like  the  "great  congregation"  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  a  musical  service  which  shall  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  David  and  Solomon,  as  expressed 
in  the  Psalms,  and  acted  upon  in  the  Temple.  You 
cannot  have  congregational  singing  where  there  is 
no  congregation.     That  is  clear. 

But  if,  instead  of  spending  five  times  $25,000  in 
building  five  small  churches  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  each  other,  and  supporting  five  clergvmen 
five  organists,  and  ten  or  twelve  "  leading  singers  " 
half  that  money  had  been  expended  in  erecting  one 
or  two  noble  edifices,  with  grand  organs,  we  mio-ht 
have  the  bililical  idea  of  the  great  congregation,  with 
its  sublime  music,  and  all  its  ennobling  and  Chris- 
tianizing influences  fully  carried  out,  at  least  in  the 
large  cities. 


Schiller  says  of  Art:  "To  one,  she  is  the  heavenly 
goddess ;  to  the  other  a  good  cow,  which  has  to  provide 
them  with  butter." 


The  Opera  Houses  or  Europe  : — No.  I,  Opera 
CoMiauE,  Paris. — "L'Etoiledu  Nokd." — Mme. 
Cabel,  M.  Faure,  &c. 

Pahis,  Nov  5. — It  seems  to  me,  that  no  one 
fond  of  operatic  and  musical  entertainments,  can 
help  taking  an  interest  in  those  famous  opera- 
houses  and  concert-rooms  of  Europe,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  America.  It  is  my  intention,  if 
possible,  to  visit  most  of  these — to  take  a  peep  at 
La  Scala — at  San  Carlo — at  La  Pergola — at  La 
Fenice — and  others  of  the  well-known  Italian 
homes  of  the  mythological  old  lady  who  repre- 
sents the  lyrical  stage — Euterpe,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. Perhaps  some  readers  of  Dwight's  may 
feel  interested  in  glancing  with  me  at  these 
nestling-places  of  operatic  genius. 

So  to  begin,  let  us  take  a  peep  at  the  famous 
Opera  Comique  at  Paris.  If  you  are  a  person 
whose  purse  is  not  as  long  as  his  merits  would 
lead  a  stranger  to  suppose,  you  would  dmnng 
your  stay  in  this  gay  capital  follow  the  example 
of  "  Trovator,"  and  engage  a  little  room  au  qua- 
trieme  of  a  great  tall  house  in  the  Quartior  Latin, 
near  sa}'  Rue  Bonaparte,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg.  So  you  see  yoa  will  be  in  quite 
an  aristocratic  neighborhood,  after  all.  Having 
dined  luxuriously  on  .SO  sous,  obtaining  therefor 
your  soup,  and  your  plate  of  fish,  and  your  two 
plates  of  meat,  and  your  bread  at  discretion,  and 
your  demi-boulelle  of  wine,  and  your  dessert,  and 
your  addenda  of  white  grapes — having  likewise 
glanced  over  the  Siecle,  and  translated  with 
great  pain  and  labor  a  very  easy  sentence,  you 
will  walk  down  the  Hue  Bonaparte,  to  the  Seine, 

and  crossing  over  by,  say  the  Pont  des  Arts 

yes,  better  say  the  Pont  des  Arts,  for  there  are 
only  footpassengers  crossing  there,  and  you  won't 
get  your  pants  spattered  —  so  crossing-over  by  the 
Pont  des  Arts,  you  will  of  course  come  against  the 
Louvre.  Then  as  everybody  knows,  at  turning  a 
little  to  the  left  you  will  pass  into  the  Place 
Carrousel,  and  glancing  patronizingly  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  —  as  you  would  at  an  old 
acquaintance,  whom  you  met  every  day  —  you 
will  cross  Kue  de  Rivoli,  and  follow  up  Rue  de 
PJchelieu  till  you  come  to  the  Boulevards  Italiens. 

You  will  stand  a  little  while  on  the  corner  to 
reconnoitre,  and  then  turning  to  your  left,  a  few 
steps  bring  you  to  Rue  Favart  in  which  is  the 
Opera  Comique.  Supposing  you  do  not  patronize 
the  expensive  part  of  the  house,  you  will  then 
join  a  great  string  of  peoijle  who  are  marshared 
along  the  sidewalk  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open. 
The  people  are  all  and  singular  talking  away  as 
fast  as  they  possibly  can  to  each  other,  while  a 
few  police  officers,  with  cocked  hats  and  swords, 
walk  slowly  up  and  down,  each  one  looking 
exactly  like  the  pictures  of  Louis  Napoleon  — 
and  indeed  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  French  po- 
lice that  every  individual  member  bears  such  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle, 
that  you  wonder  how  the  people  can  forbear  cry- 
ing out  Vine  I'Empereur. 

You  wait  here  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
crowd  constantly  augmenting,  and  while  away  the 
time  by  listening  to  a  vociferous  discussion  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  certain  opera  singers,  and 
perhaps  venture  a  careful  question  in  French  to 
a  silent  neighbor,  who  politely  answers,  and  makes 
some  further  casual  remark.     Deliohted  to  find 


you  understand  him,  you  respond;  whereat  he 
commences  quite  a  lengthy  harangue,  the  sense 
of  which  you  lose  at  the  fourth  word.  Unwil- 
ling, however,  to  betray  your  ignorance,  you  look 
wise,  say  "  Oui  "  occasionally,  with  an  air  of  de- 
liberate assent,  until  his  glance  of  surprise  tells 
you  that  you  have  put  a  '•  Oui "  somewhere  in 
the  wrong  place ;  whereupon  you  become  cov- 
ered with  confusion  as  witli  a  garment,  and  re- 
lapse into  silence.  Your  companion  speaks  no 
more. 

Then  a  man  wants  you  to  buy  Figaro,  and  a 
woman  wants  you  to  buy  some  pears,  and  the 
Louis  Napoleon  police  officer  tells  you  to  move 
on  a  little  further.  Tlie  crowd  condenses,  and 
you  murmur  out  a  jxirdon  to  a  lady  for  sticking 
your  elbow  into  her  face.  Then  there  is  a  move- 
ment ahead,  and  the  doors  of  the  Opera  Comique 
are  opened. 

Being  an  economical  person,  and  having  suf- 
fered severely  by  the  late  monetary  panic,  you 
decide  to  go  up  to  the  amphitheatre  for  a  franc, 
instead  of  the  parterre  or  parquet  for  two  francs 
and  a  half,  or  even  the  second  gallery  for  two 
francs.  As  to  the  stalls,  with  their  eight  and  ten 
francs,  they  are  out  of  the  question  for  a  pauvre 
diahle  from  the  Quartier  Latin. 

So  you  buy  your  amphitheatre  ticket  for  a  franc 
at  the  same  counter  where  they  sell  all  the  other 
tickets  (for  they  do  not  have  different  entrances 
to  the  different  portions  of  the  house,  as  with  us), 
and  pass  on  with  the  crowd,  up  a  flight  of  stairs 
to  a  lobby,  where  a  man  sits  and  receives  the 
tickets.  He  gives  yon  a  blue  bit  of  pasteboard 
in  exchange  ;  though  cui  bono,  is  more  than  I  can 
tell ",  for  you  give  up  your  last  ticket  to  no  one, 
and  I  have  mine  before  me  now.  The  inscrip- 
tion thereon  is  susceptible  of  a  varied  meaning. 
Here  it  is : 


Theatre  de  I'Opera  Comique. 

ECH  ANGE. 

AMPHITEi:  ATKE. 

13  C 


The  printed  words  are  all  plain  enough,  but 
13  C  is  certainly  a  poser.  My  private  theory  is 
that  13  signifies  the  number  of  long  staircases 
you  have  to  climb  up  to  get  to  the  amphitheatre. 
As  to  the  C,  it  is,  I  confess,  to  me  an  alphabeti- 
cal sphinx.     I  give  it  up.     I  cannot  C  through  it. 

On  each  floor  there  are  females  who  direct 
IVIonsieur  which  way  to  go,  and  are  as  polite  to 
you  as  if  you  had  a  private  proscenium  box,  in- 
stead of  merely  a  vague  chance  of  getting  a  seat 
on  a  bare  bench  in  the  cheapest  part  of  the  house. 
Thus  the  amphitheatrans  enter  at  the  same  door 
with  the  frequenters  of  boxes,  and  pass  through 
the  same  lobbies,  the  "  gods  "  mingling  with  men 
in  the  most  fraternal  harmony.  If  any  one  be 
too  poor  to  go  elsewdiere  than  to  the  amphitliea- 
tre,  and  too  snobbish  to  let  it  be  known,  no  one 
need  know  what  part  of  the  house  he  frequents, 
for  he  goes  in  and  comes  out  at  the  same  door  with 
the  more  aristocratic  opera  goers. 

The  amphitheatre  is  limited  in  size,  and  a  view 
of  the  stage  is  quite  blocked  out  by  the  enormous 
crystal  chandelier,  which,  depending  from  the 
ceiling,  forms,  with  its  innumerable  jets  of  gas, 
the  only  means  of  illumination  the  auditorium 
possesses.  The  interior  of  the  Opera  Comique 
is  in  the  horse-shoe  form,  and  the  house,  though 
spacious,  is  not  as  large  in  area  as  the  Boston 
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Theatre,  but  is  hiij;he.r  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing. The  lower  floor,  or  parterre,  corresponding 
to  our  parquette,  is  provided  partially  with  chairs 
and  partially  with  benches.  The  first  tier  has 
two  front  rows  of  chairs,  the  remainder  being 
used  as  bo.xes.  The  second,  receding,  and  leav- 
ing part  of  the  lower  tier  exposed,  is  occupied 
exclusively  by  boxes,  wliile  in  the  third  the  ar- 
rangement of  seats  is  similar  to  that  in  the  first, 
and  in  the  fourth  to  that  in  the  second.  The 
fifth  and  highest  tier  is  the  amphitheatre,  and 
presents  a  series  of  low  semicircular  openings 
between  the  pillars  that  support  the  roof.  Tlie 
lower  tiers  are  supported  by  brackets,  the  use  of 
columns  being  thereby  avoided;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  chandelier,  a  good  view  of  the  -stage  could 
be  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

The  ceiling  is  elaborately  frescoed,  though  it 
now  presents  a  rather  dingy  appearance,  and  the 
names  of  several  eminent  composers  —  amona; 
which  I  could  from  my  position  only  discern  those 
of  Gluck,  Paesiello,  and  Gretry — are  painted  in 
different  places.  The  proscenium  is  rectangular 
in  shape,  not  presenting  the  usual  arching  curve 
overhead,  as  in  most  theatres,  and  is  quite  plain. 
The  curtain  represents  a  mass  of  looped-up  dra- 
pery, with  a  perspective  of  landscape  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  prevailing  color  of  the  decorations 
appears  to  be  green,  and  there  is,  of  course,  a 
profusion  of  gilding  ;  yet  the  famous  Opera  Com- 
ique  does  not  equal  in  size  or  splendor  those  mag- 
nificent temples  of  harmony,  the  opera  houses  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

The  opera,  the  evening  I  attended,  was  Mey- 
erbeer's Etoile  da  Nord,  with  Marie  Cabel,  as 
Caterine;  M.  Faure,  as  Pierre;  Jourdon,  as 
Danilowitz,  and  Mme.'  Belart,  as  Prascovie. 
The  dialogue  was  spoken,  of  course,  in  Fi-ench, 
and  the  opera  was  only  tolerably  given,  calling 
forth  little  applause  except  from  the  claqueurs — 
indeed,  a  colder  audience  I  have  rarely  seen. 
Mme.  Cabel  is  a  little  woman,  with  a  little,  flute- 
like voice,  admirably  cultivated,  always  true  in 
intonation,  but  without  the  slightest  atom  of  ex- 
pression or  feeling.  She  can  never  be  a  cjreat 
singer,  for  she  can  never  arouse  a  sympathy  in 
her  hearers,  from  the  simple  reason  that  she  has 
no  genius  in  herself  to  evoke  such  sympathy. 
You  can  only  feel  a  cold  admiration  at  her  calm, 
pure  vocalization.  How  different  from  Lagrange 
was  her  rendition  of  the  role  of  Caterine  !  How 
vastly  inferior !  The  one  all  feeling  and  passion 
— the  other  all  studied  care  and  propriety  ! 

The  baritone,  M.  Faure,  is  really  an  excellent 
singer  and  a  true  artist.  In  an  introduced  air  in 
the  third  act  he  exhibited  the  exquisite  cultiva- 
tion of  his  voice,  while  in  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  role  he  manifested  considerable  his- 
trionic ability,  especially  in  the  tent  scene,  where 
Pierre  recovers  from  his  fit  of  drunkenness.  The 
other  characters  call  for  no  comment. 

On  the  whole,  the  opera  has  been  given  in 
New  York  in  a  style  vastly  superior  to  this.  The 
orchestra  here  is  very  strong,  but  the  choruses 
quite  weak,  and  the  solo  performers — Cabel,  Be- 
lart, and  Jourdon — are  far  below  Lagrange,  Ber- 
tucca,  and  Brignoli,  who  introduced  this  opera  to 
an  American  public.  The  scenery  here  presents 
nothing  peculiar,  unless  I  except  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  tent  scene  by  the  very  simple  means 
of  placing  some  crimson  muslin  before  the  foot- 
lights, so  as  to  imitate  the  reflection  of  the  crim- 
son drapery  of  the  tent.     The  footlights  are  pro- 


vided with  similar  screens  of  different  colors ; 
and,  judiciously  used,  they  produce  an  excellent 
effect. 

One  feature  of  the  Opera  Comique  which  you 
do  not  see  in  America  is  the  daque^im — the  fa- 
mous Parisian  claqueurs.  They  are  here  in  all 
their  glory,  and  occupy  fully  one  half  of  the  par- 
quette, under  and  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  great 
chandelier.  They  clap  hands  in  unison,  though 
I  could  not  discern  any  pi'econcerted  signal.  But 
such  dead,  cold,  flabby  applause  you  never  heard. 
The  artists  do  not  acknowledge  it  at  all,  and  the 
audience  only  look  at  each  other  and  smile.  The 
claqueurs  themselves  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  farce,  though  I  must  do  them  the  credit  of  say- 
ing that  they  do  not  break  out  into  the  middle  of 
a  halffinished  cadenza.  They  are  staunrdi  old 
opera  goers,  and  know  when  to  make  a  noise  and 
when  to  be  silent.  But,  noisy  or  quiet,  they  all 
acted  like  automata,  and  like  people  who  felt  they 
had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  would  perform  it — 
would  sit  out  the  opera,  or  perish  in  the  attempt ; 
and  this  reminds  me  of  a  good  and  reliable  ope- 
ratic anecdote,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  I 
would  give  the  word  of  a  Troubadour.  But  no 
— not  now.  Having  written  so  much  alread)',  I 
will  save  my  anecdote  for  the  next  communica- 
tion of  Trovator. 

CixciNNATi,  Ohio,  Nov.  28. — Our  two  musi- 
cal Societies,  the  "  Philharmonic  "  and  the  "  Ce- 
cilia," have  both  of  them  given  their  first  con- 
certs of  the  season,  and  promise.  In  spite  of  the 
hard  times,  to  treat  the  public  to  a  great  deal  of 
good  music  this  winter.  Mr.  Bards  is  leader  of 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra,  and  Mr.  Ritter 
conducts  the  Cecilia  chorus.  Both  of  them  are 
very  thorough  musicians,  and  bestow  all  their 
energies  upon  the  advancement  and  success  of 
their  respective  societies.  The  Cecilia,  at  their 
concert  this  week,  gave  us  the  beautiful  Aoe  ve- 
rvm  corpus  by  Mozart,  two  charming  choruses  by 
Schumann ;  "  Gipsy  Life,"  and  Chorus  of  the 
ITouris,  from  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  and  a  very 
characteristic  chorus  by  Beethoven  :  Heerea.ilille 
urtd  gliiclcliche  Fahrt.  Our  Philharmonic  (like 
the  similar  societies  in  Leipzig,  and  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  as  I  see  by  your  Journal)  has  commenced 
the  season  with  the  "  Heroic  Symphony."  Your 
readers  here  are  surprised  at  the  lack  of  energy 
in  Boston  in  getting  up  orchestral  concerts.  It 
seems  very  strange  to  outsiders  that  old  Boston 
should  not  have  a  permanent  orchestral  society. 

X. 

PiTTSFiEtD,  Mass.,  Nov.  28. — Our  little  villige 
was  highly  favored  last  evening  with  a  concert  by 
the  Mendelssohn  QaiNTETTE  Ci.ni!  of  your  city, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wentvvorth,  also  from  Bos- 
ton. We  could  offer  no  pecuniary  inducement  to 
these  artists  for  wandering  so  far  from  their  usual 
course  at  this  dreary  season.;  hut  an  old  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  E.  B.  Oliver,  of  the  Mendelssohn  Musical 
Institute,  was  a  motive  which  led  them  to  respond  to 
his  wishes  that  we  might  hear  some  of  the  genuine 
music  upon  which  you  are  feasted  evcrv  winter.  Our 
little  hall  was  well  filled  wiih  iin  audience,  which,  if 
all  did  not  appreciate  the  music  performed,  had  the 
good  sense  to  refrain  from  preventing  the  enjoyment 
of  others  by  whispering,  &c.,  which,  I  regret  to  say, 
is  too  often  indulged  in  here  as  elsewhere.  Although 
several  of  the  pieces  were  of  a  highly  classical  order, 
they  were  .ill  listened  to  with  apparent  enjoyment 
and  frequent  applause.  Among  the  best  of  the  eve- 
ning, were  an  Adagio  from  Mendolssolin's  Second 
Quintet,  in    B   flat;   also   an   Adagio   from   one  of 


Beethoven's  symphonies  ;  Larghetto,  Tema,  &c.,  from 
Clarinet  Quintet  by  Mozart;  and  one  which  afforded 
not  by  any  means  the  least  enjoyment  was  a  Fanta- 
sia for  Clarinet,  on  an  original  theme,  by  Mr.  Ryan, 
one  of  the  accomplished  members  of  the  Club.  Mrs. 
Wentworth  charmed  her  audience  by  her  simplicity 
of  manner,  purity  and  sweetness  of  voice,  especially 
in  its  higher  tones.  For  us,  who  so  seldom  have  a 
concert  that  we  can  enjoy,  last  evening  must  be  reck- 
oned as  a  bright  spot  in  our  existence,  and  we  hope 
the  taste  of  all  who  listened  may  be  so  elevated  and 
refined,  even  by  this  morsel  of  the  beautiful,  that 
henceforth  all  negro  melodies,  jigs,  "Pop  goes  the 
weasel,"  &c.,  may  be  banished  from  social  and  do- 
mestic performances.  If  sonatas,  songs  without 
words,  and  such  beautiful  compositions,  could  take 
the  place  of  such  trash,  of  the  polkas  and  opera 
music  now  found  upon  most  pianos,  whose  owners, 
alas  !  imagine  themselves  musicians,  how  different 
would  be  the  influence  of  music  in  society,  and  upon 
the  young,  who  now  only  listen  when  it  calls  to  the 
dance.  But  we  must  take  courage,  and  keep  the 
Quintette  Club  busy  every  evening  in  our  country 
towns  and  villages  as  much  as  possible,  for  if  the 
people  will  hear  with  admiration  and  eagerness  such 
music  as  they  give,  it  is  certainly  a  sign  of  better 
times  coming.  Andante. 


BOSTON,  DEC.  5,   1857. 

Handel's  "Israel  in  "Egypt" 
IV. 

Passing  over  two  elaborate  songs :  (No.  23) 
The  enemy  snid,  I  will  pursue,  and  (No.  24)  Thou 
didst  blow  wiih.  the  wind,  in  which  the  words  pur- 
sue and  blnw  furnish  a  key  respectively  to  the 
musical  treatment ;  —  passing,  also,  the  double 
chorus.  The  earth  swallowed  them,  and  the  duet. 
Thou  in  thy  mercTj  hast  led  forth  thy  people  (30 — 
32),  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  sublimely  de- 
scriptive choruses  (No.  33),  The  people  shall  hear, 
and  he  afraid.  The  agitated  movement  of  the 
accompaniment,  modulating  wildly  from  E  minor, 
gives  the  shuddering  image  of  fear,  which  is  kept 
up  in  the  breathless,  fragmentary  utterance  of 
the  voices.  The  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  is  pro- 
nounced firmly  by  all  the  voices  ;  but,  shall  melt 
away,  Is  given  in  little  vanishing  fragments  of 
melody  by  one  voice-part  at  a  time.  These  are 
long  kept  up,  and  imitated  from  voice  .to  voice. 
By  the  greatness  of  thy  arm,  is  given  in  long  notes 
of  solid  harmony ;  they  shall  be  as  still  as  a  stone, 
sing  the  basses  in  heavy  unison,  suddenly  drop- 
ping down  an  octave ;  and  as  they  lie  there  motion- 
less and  cold,  the  passing  orer  of  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple, group  after  group,  begins,  in  little  travelling 
phrases  of  melody,  or  short  scale  passages,  now 
in  the  major  and  now  in  the  minor,  ascending  all 
the  time  in  some  two  or  more  of  the  voice-parts. 

This  is  followed  by  a  delicious,  serene  melody 
for  a  mezzo-soprano  or  contralto  voice,  in  the 
warm,  spring-like,  happy  key  of  E :  Thou  shalt 
bring  them  in,  and  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of 
thine  inheritance,  in  the  place,  0  Lord,  which  thou 
hast  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in,  in  the  sanctuary, 
0  Lord,  lohich  thy  hands  have  established.  It 
breathes  the  grateful  repose  of  a  sweet  and  pious 
home  feeling. 

We  have  now  reached  the  sublime  close  of  the 
whole.  Handel's  strength  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing towards  this  climax.     It  consists  of  several 
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numbers.  First,  the  sentence  of  plain  and  ma- 
jestic double  chorus:  The  Lord  shall  reign 
rOH  EVER  AND  EVER.  The  words  are  first  given 
in  unison  by  altos  and  tenors,  accompanied  by  the 
stately,  ponderous  tread  of  a  ground  bass ;  then 
they  are  answered,  in  a  full  blaze  of  vocal  har- 
mony and  instrumentation,  twice.  This  is,  as  it 
should  be,  in  the  key  of  C.  Then  a  brief  recita- 
tive (No.  36)  :  For  the  liorxe  of  Phiiraoh  ivent  in 

tvilh  /a'.v  chariol.i, hut  the  chililren  of  Israel 

went  on  dry  land.  &!c.:  and  then,  again,  the  cho- 
ral burthen  of:  The  Lord  shall  reign,  which 
represents  the  highest  moment  of  a  universal  act 
of  worship,  all  thoughts,  all  feelings  absorbed  in 
the  thought  of  the  Eternal.  Then  another  sen- 
tence of  recitative  (38),  telling  how  Miriam,  the 
prophetess,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  rill  the 
women  went  nut  njler  her  loith  timbrels  and  with 
dances  ;  and  3Iiriam  answered  them. 

Finally,  as  if  to  raise  expectation  to  the  highest 
pitch,  a  single  high  soprano  voice,  with  clear,  sil- 
very, clarion  tones,  delivers  the  first  line  of  the 
great  double  choi-us,  Siny  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  triumphed  gloriovsly !  reaching  the  highest 
note,  which  it  prolongs,  bright  and  firm  and  clear, 
on  the  first  syllable  of  c/lorinvsly.  And  again 
bursts  out  in  full  chorus:  The  Lord  shall  nEiGN 
FOR  EVER  AND  EVER.  The  clarion  voice  of 
Miriam  continues:  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea,  with  a  triumphant  trill 
upon  the  note  above  the  key  note,  which  termi- 
nates the  strain  ;  and  still  again  the  choral  out- 
burst of:  The  Lord  .shall  reign!  after  which 
the  altos  give  out  the  fugue-subject.  For  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously;  its  long,  rolling  cadence 
upon  gloriovsly  is  thenceforth  heard  echoing  about 
from  one  quarter  to  another  of  the  vocal  heavens, 
throughout  the  whole  chorus  ;  and,  mingled  with 
it,  you  hear  short,  spasmodic  fragments: — "the 
horse,"  "  and  his  rider,"  "  hath  he  thrown,"  &c. ; 
also,  "  a  sober,  chanting  kind  of  countersubject " 
(as  Dr.  Burney  calls  it)  on  the  words,  /  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  swells  and  subsides  continually 
amid  the  roar  and  tempest  of  triumphal  harmony. 
Once  this  gently-swelling,  joyfully-solemn  chant 
becomes  the  leading  theme,  and  di'aws  responses 
from  all  parts  of  the  choir,— a  pure  heaven  of 
serenest  rapture,  just  before  all  the  subjects  are 
again  brought  together  for  a  full  and  final  close 
in  the  perfect  accord  of  C.  This  is  essentially  a 
repetition  of  the  opening  chorus  of  the  Second 
Part,  and  is  by  many  esteemed  Handel's  greatest 
chorus.  "  The  elfects  of  tliis  composition,"  says 
Dr.  Burney,  "  are  at  once  pleasing,  grand,  and 
sublime.  Voices  and  instruments  here  have  their 
full  effect ;  and  such  is  the  excellence  of  this  pro- 
duction, that,  if  Handel  had  composed  no  other 
piece,  this  alone  would  have  rendered  his  name  im- 
mortal among  true  lovers  and  judges  of  harmony." 

As  a  whole,  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  is  one  of  giant 
Handel's  mightiest  works.  We  shall  not  say,  in 
every  sense,  the  mightiest.  For  colossal  propor- 
tions, laid  out  as  it  is  upon  an  immense  scale ;  for 
bold  conceptions,  even  exceeding  the  boldest  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  another  art;  for  most  triumph- 
ant execution  ;  for  power  to  keep  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  strained  up  to  its  fullest  comprehension  of 
the  sublime  throughout  so  long  a  journey ;  for 
musical  learning  and  invention,  and  strong  appli- 
cation of  creative  will,  this  oratorio  is  perhaps 
unrivalled  by  any  other  work  of  music,  or  of  any 
other  art  that  will  admit  comparison. 


But  we  cannot  agree  for  a  moment  with  those 
who  call  it  greater  than  "  The  Messiah."  The 
books  of  Moses  are  sublime  ;  but  who  will  say  that 
Isaiah  and  tlie  (Jospels  are  not  greater  ?  "  The 
Messiah"  is  as  much  a  greater  oratorio,  as  its 
theme  is  greater.  It  is  the  difference  between 
Judaic  and  Christian  ;  between  the  old  dispensa- 
tion of  Power,  and  the  new  dispensation  of  Love ; 
between  the  Old  Bible  love  of  Justice,  and  the 
New  Testament  justice  of  Love.  The  sublimity 
of  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  is  more  material ;  that  of 
"  The  Messiah  "  is  more  spiritual.  One  brings 
mighty  miracles,  as  it  were,  palpably  before  us  ; 
the  other  utters  the  prophetic  aspirations  of  the 
soul  of  all  Humanity,  and  their  fulfilment  in  Hu- 
manity's Messiah.  This  last,  then,  was  the  true 
predestined  theme  for  Plandel,  for  the  culminating 
effort  of  his  genius,  up  to  which  all  his  other  ora- 
torios, as  well  as  his  forty  operas,  and  all  before 
that,  had  been  so  deeply  and  broadly  educating 
him.  Necessarily,  therefore,  besides  "  Hallelu- 
jah" choruses,  that  theme  required  deep  songs  of 
love  and  grief  and  faith.  "  The  Messiah  "  has 
more  variety,  and,  as  a  work  of  Art,  as  well  as 
sentiment,  more  unity.  It  is  a  wonderful,  organic 
whole,  vitally  connected  everywhere.  "  Israel  in 
Egypt "  is  grand  in  detail ;  a  succession  of  as- 
tounding pictures  or  events,  wonderful,  because 
the  strength  of  the  composer  flags  not  to  the  end, 
but  seems  ready  to  begin  again  and  build  as  many 
more  such  choruses  as  you  will  find  him  texts. 
In  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  Handel  is  a  mighty  miracle- 
worker,  a  colossal  strong  man  ;  in  the  "  Messiah,' 
he  is  the  loving,  deep  interpreter  of  the  Best  in- 
stincts and  aspirations  of  the  human  soul,  —  a 
prophet  of  Humanity  made  one  with  Man,  with 
Nature,  and  with  God. 


Liszt  in  "Weimar. 
The  great  pianist  of  ten  or  twenty  j^ears  ago 
has  now  given  up  playing  in  public,  and  dedi- 
cates his  life  to  composing  grand  works  for  the 
orchestra,  and  to  bringing  out  new  compositions 
of  contemporary  musical  artists.  His  career  has 
been  a  most  wonderful  one.  For  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years  lie  has  gone  through  all  the  stages  of  an 
eccentric  virtuoso,  who  is  adored  by  the  musical 
world,  and  receives  all  imaginable  ovations  from 
the  princes,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  people.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  he  has  composed  a  vast 
deal  for  the  piano,  but  only  his  arrnngements 
have  won  him  reputation.  Original  creative 
power,  to  any  extent,  was  denied  to  him.  Ten 
years  ago,  when  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
Liszt  gave  up  the  strolling  life  of  a  virtuoso,  who 
at  intervals  had  been  heard  in  Paris,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  Berlin,  and  all  the  smaller  cities 
on  the  continent,  and  settled  in  the  quiet  little 
town  of  AVeimar,  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  great  literary  centre 
of  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  time,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  beautiful  Thuringia.  There  he 
reigns  supreme,  a  musical  king  in  the  midst  of 
students,  who  flock  to  him,  and  visited  almost 
daily  by  musicians,  composers,  artists,  and  poets 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  on  as  intimate 
terms  with  the  present  Puke  as  Goethe  was  with 
the  latter's  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Carl  Au- 
gust, and  has  all  the  musical  forces  of  Weimar  at 
his  command.  Liszt  is,  as  Ferd.  Hiller,  says,  the 
great  man  "  Ji  la  cour  et  h.  la  ville."  His  influ- 
ence is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
musician  now  livin". 


During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Wei- 
mar, Liszt  took  upon  himself  the  herculean  task 
of  introducing  the  composer  of  the  operas  Tann- 
hduser  and  Lohengrin,  the  great  innovator  and 
reformer,  Richard  Wagner,  to  musical  Ger- 
many. Wagner  himself,  as  chapel-master  to  the 
King  of  Saxony  in  Dresden,  had  failed  in  the 
production  of  his  Tannhauser,  but  Liszt  succeed- 
ed beyond  all  measure.  After  five  years,  this 
same  Tannhauser  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
operas  in  Germany,  and  at  present  Wagner's 
reputation  as  a  remarkable  genius  is  scarcely  dis- 
puted by  those  who  attack  many  of  his  innova- 
tions. Liszt  at  the  same  time  won  himself  a  con- 
siderable name  as  a  conductor  and  a  most  subtle 
musical  critic. 

For  five  years  past,  or  more.  Liszt  has  given 
himself  up  principally  to  composing  for  the  Or- 
chestra, and  has  proved  a  most  astonishingly  fer- 
tile writer.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  composed 
about  a  dozen  of  so-called  "  Symphontic  Poems." 
each  of  which  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  later  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven,  besides  several  masses,  he 
being  a  Catholic,  and  a  number  of  smaller  com- 
positions.    His  labors  are  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

As  a  composer,  Liszt,  like  AVagner,  takes  the 
position  of  an  innovator.  As  yet,  he  is  praised 
principally  by  his  immediate  party,  but  evidently 
his  reputation  is  fast  gaining  ground  amongst  the 
public  at  large.  His  last  productions,  the  '•  Faust 
Symphony"  and  "The  Ideals,"  after  Schiller, 
which  were  performed  first  in  September  at  the 
Goethe  and  Schiller  festivities  in  Weimar,  where 

the  writer  was  present,  have  made  a  considerable 
impression.  Most  musical  judges  in  Germany 
seem  to  admit  that  Liszt  shows  a  great  deal  more 
creative  power  in  his  orchestral  than  in  his  for- 
mer piano  compositions,  and  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  orchestra  seems  pretty  generally  to  be 
looked  upon  as  wonderful. 

Liszt  is  a  conglomeration  of  different  national- 
ities :  Hungarian  by  birth,  French  by  education, 
and  German  in  spirit.  However  opinions  about 
him  may  differ  in  detail,  he  must  be  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  marked  individualities  of  the 
present  age. 

The  letter  from  our  New  York  corresponilent  in 
last  week's  paper  speaks  of  a  "  stale  performance  " 
of  the  Trovatore  ;  it  should  have  been  "star  perform- 
ance." A  trick  of  the  types,  quite  natural  ron<iiicr- 
ing  their  great  familiarity  with  the  name  Troratore. 
.  .  .  .We  are  to  have  our  fir-t  fe.ist  of  classical  Quar- 
tets and  Quintets  next  Tuesday  eveninir  from  the 
Mendklssohn  Quintette  Clue,  who  offer  a  rich 
prorrramme  (see  announcement).  The  vocalist  of 
the  evening  will  he  Mrs.  Harwood,  who  has  a  splen- 
did soprano  voice,  which  she  has  been  cultivating 
very  assiduously  under  the  instructions  of  Mme. 
Arnoult,  and  who  made  quite  a  sensation  in  a  ron- 
cctt  of  the  Club  last  week  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The 
Quintette  Club  liave  lately  given  some  very  success- 
ful roncerts  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  at 
Greenfield,  Northampton,  Piitsfield,  &c.,  assisted  by 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wentwoeth The  "  Orpheus  Glee 

Club  "  are  practising  the  chornses  which  Mendels- 
sohn composed  to  the  "  QSdipus"  of  Sophocles,  and 
will  produce  one  or  more  of  them  at  their  next  con- 
cert, on  the  19ih.  The  Orpheus  also  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  cive  a  concert  for  the  poor The 

performance  of  the  "  Messiah,"  the  Saturday  after 
Christma.s,  by  the  Handel  and  Hatdn  Society, 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  concert  will  be  added  for  that  purpose  to  the 
funds  of  the  Boston  Provident  Association. 
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Have  we  a  Miis.  Doc.  among  us  ■?  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Ii'jii.slaiiii't'.  dclermincd  tliat  there  sliall  bo 
plenty  of  them,  have  passed  an  act  authoiizing  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  of  Pliiladelphia  to  confer 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Mtisic  ;  which 
authority  they  liave  at  once  proceeded  to  exercise 
{(tiicloritdte  els  coniml.isd),  hy  creating  three  musical 
doctors,  viz.  Messrs.  L.  Micignkn,  W.  II.  \V.  Dar- 
LEY,  and  Adolpii  Hoiinstocic,  all  of  Philadelphia. 
These  gentlemen  will  officiate  as  profcs.wrs  in  a 
course  of  thorough  musical  education  to  he  organ- 
ized under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  which  expects 
to  turn  out  an  aimual  crop  of  musical  Baccalau- 
reates. What  if  New  York.  Massachusetts,  all  the 
States,  should  follow  the  example,  in  order  not  to  be 
behind  their  sister  ?  The  whole  land  would  swartn 
with  musical  Doctors,  as  it  does  now  with  "  Profes- 
sors." Rut  at  all  events,  it  is  good  to  see  a  State  as 
a  Slate  formally  recognizing  Music  as  an  essential 
branch  of  a  Republican  education. 

The  Newport  (R.  I.)  Musical  Institute  gave  a  con- 
ceit on  the  evening  of  their  anniversary,  Nov.  20,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Eben  Touhjee  eon- 
ducted,  and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Col.  Chas. 
C.  Van  Zandt.  A  correspondent  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  performance  of  the  Qnoniam  and  Dona 
Nuliis  from  Mozart's  I2ih  Mass,  as  also  lighter  cho- 
ruses, and  a  variety  of  English  glees,  quartets,  songs, 
&e.,  which  gave  great  pleasure  to  a  well-filled  house 
. . .  .Mr.  John  W.  Tufts,  long  time  organist  and 
teacher  at  Bangor.  Me.,  has  removed  to  Portland  ; 
and  the  latter  city  has  gained  one  of  the  most  ear- 
nest, well-informed,  aecomplislied  of  our  native  mu- 
sicians,— one  truly  high-toned  and  classical  in  his 
tastes. ..  .Parodi,  whom  the  newspapers  certainly 
consigned  to  Europe  hy  one  of  the  steamer.*!  a  few 
weeks  since,  has  turned  up  again  in  Philadelphia  this 
last  week,  where  she  has  sung  in  one  or  more  con- 
certs with  ViECXTEJiPS,  Rocco,  Miss  Milner, 
and  Mr.  Perrino.  —  The  Germania  Orchestra, 
now  giving  Afternoon  Concerts  there,  under  the 
direction  of  Cart,  Sentz,  numbers  twenty-five  per- 
formers, of  whom,  says  our  informant,  "some  have 
talent,  while  the  majority  are  second  or  third  rate. 
There  are  four  1st  violins,  two  of  which  by  their  rough 
and  harsh  playing  ofTend  the  ear,  while  the  others 
would  do  credit  to  any  orchestra.  The  second  violins 
(two  in  number)  seem  to  struggle  through  their  parts 
with  difficulty;  which,  with  the  very  feeble  Tenors, 
very  effectually  mars  the  strength  and  finish  of  the 
stringed  instruments  together.  The  Horn  Player  Mr. 
Riidolphsen,  who  is  probably  known  to  the  Boston 
public  does  bis  part  in  his  usual  felicitous  style  —  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  Brass  they  manage  to  make  noise 
enough  to  nearly  drown  the  strings."  They  have 
performed  movements  from  Beethoven's  .'5tb  and  8th 
Symphonies  ;  overtures  by  Mendelssohn,  Flotow,  &e  ; 
Polkas,  waltzes,  &c,  &C....A  letter  from  Havana 
(Nov.  17)  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  states : 

All  the  principal  artists  of  Maretzek's  troop  have 
made  their  debut  before  the  Havana  public,  in  the  two 
operas  of  Liureda  Borgia,  and  11  Barbiere  di  Sevilta, 
and  have  been  received  with  every  mark  of  satisfaction. 
It  is  needless  to  sav  any  thing  of  Ronconi,  whose 
personation  of  the  Figaro  far  surpasses  any  thing  we 
have  ever  yet  had  in  the  Tacon.  Miss  Phillipps 
sang  the  part  of  Rosina  with  a  great  deal  of  taste, 
and,  considering  her  short  experience,  her  movements 
throughout  the  whole  opera  were  very  much  admired. 
She  is  quite  a  favorite  among  the  Ilabaneros,  who 
greeted  her  with  an  abundance  of  boquets.  The 
theatre  was  crowded  to  an  excess  on  each  night,  and 
no  company  that  has  ever  yet  visited  Havana,  has 
been,  so  far,  so  eminently  successful.  Seats  in  the 
parquctte  were  selling  among  the  outsiders  for  more 
than  three  times  their  cost,  as  none  were  to  he  had  at 
the  office  twenty-four  hours  before. 

Herr  Formes  made  his  debut  at  the  New  York 
Academy  last  Monday  night.  The  crowd  was  ex- 
cessive, owing  to  the  double  attraction  of  the  L'reat 
German  basso,  and  so  rare  an  opera  as  Robert  le 
DIable,  of  which  the  mise  en  seine  on  this  occasion 


was  complete  and  splendid.  Herr  Formes  had  a 
cold,  but  everybody  seems  to  have  been  delighted 
with  him  and  the  whole  performance.  Tlie  same 
opera  was  repeated  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings. 
The  cast,  if  we  except  Herr  Formes,  is  not  so  much 
better  than  tbatof  six  years  ago,  when  it  was  brought 
out  at  the  Astor  Place  house.  Compare  the  two  : 
Hhc.  1857.  Dpc.  isni 

Al,lCB   Attn  p.  Pp  T.fi  Grange.  Mme.  Stclf  nnone. 

TsABF-LLA.  ..Atiss  Cniroli.  Mme  Bosio. 

JIohfht.  . .  .Biirnrirdi.  Rptfini. 

Raimr.aut.  .Lnbr.retta.  Viptti. 

Bertram  .  .Fnrnip".  M;ii'ini. 

Prioress.  ..Miss  RoIIa.  Mme  Celeste. 

They  announce  as  in  rehearsal  at  the  Academy 
that  astounding  novelty,  La  Traviafn,  and  Flotow's 
Martha.  .  .  .  A  new  pianiste.  Mme.  Maoeline  GR.tE- 
ver  Johnson,  from  London  and  Paris,  announces 
a  Concert  at  Niblo's  for  Tuesday  next  Madame 
will  have  an  orchestra, led  by  ATr.  Eisfei.d,  and  will 
play  Liszt's  Les  Paiineiirs  LitolfTs  third  Concerto, 
and  Mendelssohn's  Cappriccio. 

See  NovELT.o's  advertisement  for  a  fine  list  of 
Christmas  Anthems,  Songs,  and  Carols,  beautifully 
printed  and  cheap.  And  for  musical  presents  what 
can  be  better  than  Novello's  elegant  octavo  editions 
of  the  Oratorios  by  Plandel,  Haydn,  &c.  ?  We  have 
to  thank  the  publisher  for  two  new  numbers  of  this 
series  —  namely  a  beautiful  copy  of  Rossini's  Sfahat 
Mafer,  tastefully  bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  having  both 
the  original  Latin  and  English  words  (the  latter  a 
paraphrase  from  Scripture  texts  and  parts  of  the 
English  service);  and  Spohr's  Cantata:  God,  thou  art 
great.  The  latter  is  short,  24  pages;  but  contains  some 
of  Spohr's  finest  choruses  and  the  beautiful  duet  for 
alto  and  tenor:  Children,  pray  this  loi'e  to  cherish. 
Novello  is  now  issuing  Centenary  editions  of  all  Han- 
del's Oratorios  and  Cantatas  in  vocal  score,  for  Is.  6d., 
or  2s.  each,  "in  order  to  facilitate  the  universal 
celebration  of  the  Centenary  commemoration  of  the 
great  composer's  death  (in  18.59)."...  .The  Providence 
papers  are  full  of  the  praises  of  the  new  organ  built 
for  the  Beneficent  Congregational  Society  by  the 
Messrs.  Hook,  of  Boston,  and  of  the  masterly  per- 
formances upon  it  by  Mr.  MoRG.vx  of  New  York  at 
the  opening,  a  couple  of  weeks  since.  The  Traveller 
has  a  most  glowing  letter  about  it,  containing  among 
other  things  this  remarkable  statement :  "  As  a  de- 
scriptive Ppiece,  it  (Mr.  Morgan's  *  Storm  ')  satisfies 
the  imagination  better  than  a  similar  scene  in  the 
Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven  "  ! 


Jidr^rtis^m^nts. 


CHAKCBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     SEASON. 

THK  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  First  Cnncert 
will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Der.  Sth.  at 
Messrii).  Cbickerisq's  Rooms.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mra. 
HinwooD. 'Voralifit,  who  will  sing  an  Air  from  "Figaro"; 
Romanza  from  "  La  .luive";  and  the  Page's  Song  from  the 
"  Hupnenotfi."  Beethoven's  E  minor  Quartette,  tor  the  first 
time,  Mozart's  D  Quintette,  etc.,  will  be  given.  See  programme. 
Concert  at  1%  preripely. 

Package  of  Eieht  Tickets  (reduced  price)  Four  Dollars.  Sin- 
gle tickets  will  be  75  cents  each. 

ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  SECOND  CONCERT  of  the  ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB 
will  take  place  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Dec,  19th,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Aughbt  Kreipsmann,  on  which  occasion 
the  Club  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Doane  and  some  other  emi- 
nent artists. 

Among  other  noTelties  the  Club  will  introduce  for  the  firpt 
time  \^  Boston  two  double  choruses  from  Mendelssohn's  music 
to  the  Greek  tragedies.     Particulars  hereafrer. 

THE     FIRST     PREMIUM 

At  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  was  awarded  to 

MANNIiVG'S    PATENT 
OROAN    MELODEONS. 

Price  from  $75  to  $300. 

WM.  TS.  MAKrWINa, 
MANUPACTORES  AND  PATENTEE. 
RocKPORT,  Mass.,  Nov.  1857. 

JAMES  M.  EDBTEY,  56  Jolin  St. 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York  City. 

(C?*  A(;ents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  towns  and  cities. 
(CT*  Girculara  sent  free  to  any  address. 


New  Edition  of  '*The  National  Lyre." 

OLTVKR  DIT.  OX  &  CO.,  277  Washinpt'.n  Rrm-r,  have 
j.iKt  puhlishc"!  a  npw  erliiion  '.f  TlIM  NATIONAL  LYIiE, 
H  CMllection  ot  S;i'H'd  Music,  consistini;  of  Psahii  and  l]_\niii 
Tunes,  with  a  Choice  Sek-crion  of  Senf.fnce.';,  Aiifhernn  and 
GhsinlB  ;  depigneJ  fur  the  use  of  Clioir.-i,  Congri*(;:t'ions,  :ii,d 
Sinnirrg  Schools  Ijy  S  P- Tuckerman.  S.  A,  HA^OIlO^'T,  and 
U.  K.  Oliver.     Price  ©6  per  doz.     Single  copies  63  i-euts. 


Mr.    ZERDAIIELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Korti-. 

Tenus  $50  per  (luarter  nf  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  U'sstms,  one  a  week. 

Re.«idt-n('e,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Mesprs. 
ChicUcringri',  or  the  music  store  of  Mestrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ard pon 

Circulars,  contJiining  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  siruatinn  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  VVashingon  St. 

W.    SCIIRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCAIiIST     CTENOR), 

Gives  instruction  in   SlNniNO  and  on   the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 


CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W  MEERBACII  bpgs  leave  to  state  to  tht-  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roshury  rhnt  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Pi^nn-Forte  pU.^irjg  to  Rinall  clas'^es 

Lnn<r  experience  and  rarcful  examination  of  the  J^nbjert  have 
conviticj'd  Inin.  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  espen.'-e.  he  can 
fiffer  some  prtrticular  atlv;intayes  in  thi.-*  numner  ot  te;nhiMff.  by 
which  he  hf>pe.<i  the  young  student  will  be  relieveil  of  ji  great 
de«l  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  pmctice  of  the  fit  ger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  aud  on  which  a  final  eucces?  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  reFidence, 
Tonic  Hall.  Roxburv  :  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditpon  &  Co.  or  Kussell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  ofBue. 

October,  1857. 

-A.      CA^I^ID. 

CARIj  ZERRAHN.  having  returned  from  Furope.  id 
now  rearly  to  comiiiencf  his  course  of  instructioji  in  mu'-ic. 
PIca.<ie  address  at  Chickcring  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russpll  &  Richardson's  Music  Store.  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Me.'^srs   Chickering's  Ware-ronnis. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  .*F50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  ^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


TlTIiLE.  GABRIEI^T^E   DE   LAMOTTE   has  the 

ITJL  honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Mornirg 
and  Aft(-rnoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Mioses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST    II  AM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addrep-oed  at  Messrs.  Rxissell  .^  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELABI 

Gives  Instrnction  in  Singing. 

Resfdcnce  Afo.  SG    Pinckuey  Strrct. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

OHC3--A.3Xr    33  XT  I  Xj  ID  Hit, 

WESTFIEID,    MASS. 


^Jl 


iTM  Deatly  aoil  promptly  eiecatiiJ  at  this  Office. 


Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Mu.«ic,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  "re  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  a<ldrcssed  at  No.  1"  Fmnklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  Ruseell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Wnshinproii  street 

WILLIAM     S  C  H  U  L  T  Z  E , 

GIVES  Instruc'ion  on   the   TTOLTN.  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in   the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, f  U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

BOSTON    IffXTSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  T^rm  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  <'ommence 
on  Monday,  rhe  4tli  of -January  next,  at  Mercantil*'  Hall. 

Instrucrinn  will  be  gii'en  in  the  following  departments  :— 
System  ofNtitaMon.  Harnmny,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue.  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Ii  stinuienturi'  n, 
VocHlizfttion.  Pracfi'  e  in  Chorus  Singing,  Pinno-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  £^25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Tnsfructinn  :— B.  F.  Baker,  J-  W.  Adamb,  Levi  P. 
UoMER,  .1.  C   D   Parker,  and  WiLU.^M  ScRULTZE. 

For  particulars,  addrcpp  B   F.  Baker,  No  4  Kowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  (^orporaiion. 
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FIRST  PREKllOi^  PIA^O-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  followiag  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


TEOM    THE 

^sssstlustttg  flCiaritrtIt  iHuianu  ^esatistian 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  hy  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIj%  NOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  hare  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.     H.     LONG, 
•VOO.A.LIST    CSOI>I?,y?i.3SrO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

@.   :]o.   IIS  .i3k.  Xi  Xj , 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Chureh School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PsAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

G.  andr:6  &  CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  BeethoYen's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


g^iitljems  f0r  tljc  Coining  Stason. 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

_,     y  5    Broadway^  N.Y. 

ABitlieisis  for  Cliristnias. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  US  now  eo  even  unro  Bethlehein,  8.  A. 

T.  B.,  19  I'tP.  Single  tocoI  p:irts,  13  cf  s.  Class  ropy  3  cts. 
CROCE.— Behoid,  I  brin^  yon  glad  tidings:  s.  a.  t.  b.,  19  eta. 
GREENE.— Behold,  T  bring  yv,\\  glad  tiding.":  for  two  Trebles 

or  Tenors,  with  Choius  for  four  voj<?es,  3S  cents.     Separate 

vocal  parts,  22  vents. 

HANDKL— For  behold  d  rkneps.    Recit.  }  13  cents 

The  people  that  walked  in  darknof.'^.    Air  B   I 
For  unto  ni^  a  Child  is  born.     31  cts.     Sep.  vnc.  part?,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conreive  ;   and  f>  I    thou  that  fellest; 
Aire  Solo  and  (Chorus,  31  cts.     Ditto,  8vo.  6  eta.     Separate 
vocal  parts.  25  cts 
JACKSON,   (MitPhani.)  — Short   and   Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Countrj'  Choirs;  — 
Sine.  0  heaven.*!  I  (4  voices.)  25  cts.     Sep   vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  I  that  bringest  good  ti'iing.=!,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  I  come  hither  iind  behold.  (4  voice.",)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Siog  unto  the  Lord  :   Short  Anthem  for  s.  A   T.  B. 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles.  19  cts.     Suiall  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:  In  full  score. 
Ver.^e,  A.  T.  B.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.     Verse,  A.  e.  b.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  eta. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  1  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:   8.  A.  T.  b., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.     Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  Christmas-tide. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  IIelmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imifation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev,  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

ISmo  size,  Sewed, 13 

"  In  packets  of  50, 5  00 

'*  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Aceompanimejit. 
Folio  music  size, 1  13 

The?e  Carols  may  be  sung  hy  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piiino  and  Organ,  in  whi'h  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Foiio.  Ad  Ubihnn  vncaX  parts  for  Alro,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  wh{Mi  tht-se  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  mut-ic  size,  .'1*1.13. 

is/Ixjsic^Xj   :p:R,ESEisrTS- 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  fur  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  IIatdn,  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  SI  to  SI. 88  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  those  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J,    A.    NOVELLO^ 
389  Broatlway,  Ne^v  YorJc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Snattiutoi  of  i\t  ^ iano- jf oilt,  ©rgait  &  ptarmonj, 

3    HAYWAKD     PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  ]Vo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€tu)n  nf  tjiB  \hmu  m\  littgiug, 


IT. 


BS  O  T  E  I.  ■ 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

OIPOKTEKS  ©F  FOKEIOM  MU§3C, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Kintli  St. 

NEW    YORK. 


IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROABWAT,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  liJrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  EICHAEDSON'S 

CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  music. 
NOVEMBER. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

KATE,  THE  MILLBIl'S  DAUGHTER.  (G)  .3,  G.  0  Farmer,  25 

LITTLE  MOUSE,  Tvvc-Part  SoriK,  (  A)  4, OrtoDrwel,  25 

EARLY  FLOU-KKS.  HOW  I  LOVE  YE.  (G)-3,  W.  T  Tii.slev,  25 
WILL  YOU  THINK  OF  ME?  (G)  3,. J.G.Clark,  25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

FORTY-THREE  VIAKO  PIECES,  by  R.  Schumann,  (op.  68) 

1-Melodie,  (C)3, 15 

2— SolJier's  March,  (G)  3, 15 

3 — Little  Huniniiog  Song.  (0)3 15 

4-Choral.  (G)  3 15 

£— Little  Piece,  (0)3, 15 

6 — Poor  Orplian  Child,  (A  minor)  i 15 

7 — Lir.tle  llUQling  Song,  (F)3, 15 

8- Wild  Rider,  (A  minor)  4, 15 

9— Little  People's  Song,  (F)  4, 15 

10— Happy  Farmer,  (F)  4, 15 

11— May,  dearest  May,  (E)  5, 15 

12— Knight  Ruprecht,  (C)4, 15 

13- Sitiliatio,  (A  minor)  4, 15 

14— Fir.'it  Loss,  (E  minor)  3 15 

15— Little  Study,  |G)4, 15 

16— Spring  Song,  (E)  4, 15 

17 — Little  Morning  Wanderer,  (A)  5, 15 

18— Reaper's  Song,  (0)  5, 15 

19 — Liitle  Romance,  (A  minor)  5 15 

20— Rural  Song,  (A)  5 15 

21— Rondo,  (A)  5, 15 

22— Andante,  (0)4 15 

23— Little  Harvest  Song,  (A)  4, 15 

*.i4 — Horseback  I'ieiie,  (0  minor)  5, 15 

25— Echoes  from  the  Theatre,  (A  minor)  5,.  . .  .15 

26— Aodantino,  (F)4, 15 

27 — Little  Song,  ( A  mioor)  5, 15 

28-Kecollection,  (A)  6, 15 

29— Stranger,   (D  miuor)  5, 15 

30- Adagio,  (F)  5 15 

31— War  Song,  ( D)  6 15 

32— Si'renade,  (A  njinor)  6, 15 

33-Merry  Time,  (E)  6 15 

34— Thema,  (0)  6, 15 

85— Mignon.  (Eflat)6 15 

36 — Italian  Mariner's  Song,  (G  minor)  6, 15 

37— Sailor'.s  Soug,  (G  minor)  5, 15 

38- Winter,  (E  flat)  5, 15 

39- Northern  Song.  (F)3 15 

40— Winter  Tiuie,  (E  Hat)  6, 15 

41— Little  Fugue,  (A)  6, 15 

42 — Figured  Choral,  (1)4, 15 

43— Silvester  Soog,  (A)  5, 15 

WILLOW  FARM  POLKA,  (Q)4, G.  W.  Chamberlain,  25 

SIX  FANTAISIES  on  Favorite  Scotch  Melodies,  by  F.  Beyer. 

1— Flowers  of  the  Forest,  (A)  5 40 

2 — Auld  Lang  Syne,  5, 40 

3— My  Heart  is  Sair  for  Somebody,  (G)  5, 40 

4 — Mary's  Dream,  5, 40 

6 — 'T  was  within  a  Mile  of  Ediuboro',  5, 40 

6— Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  5, 40 

f:xplanation  of  letters  and  figures. 

The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces,  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 
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Tranplated  for  thia  Journal. 

The  Piano-Forte  Sonatas  of  Beethoven. 

By  Ern.st  von  Elterlein. 

Beethoven,  in  his  Sonatas,  as  in  all  his  in- 
strumental music,  took  his  point  of  departure 
from  Haydn  and  Mozart.  But  when  he  had  ar- 
rived at  greater  maturity  and  independence,  he 
forsook  their  paths,  struck  out  new  ways,  new  di- 
rections, raised  the  Sonata  to  higher  importance 
both  in  form  and  matter,  breathed  into  it  a  spirit 
wholly  foreign  to  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and,  in  a 
word,  lent  it  that  peculiar  grandeur  which,  un- 
reached by  others,  challenges  the  unqualified  ad- 
miration of  the  true  friend  of  music.  While 
Haydn  and  Mozart  attached  less  importance  to 
the  piano  Sonatas  in  comparison  with  their  other 
instrumental  compositions  ;  while  they  appeared 
for  instance  always  more  significant  in  Sympho- 
nies and  Quartets  for  strings,  Beethoven  entered 
most  profoundly  into  this  kind  of  music  ;  he  em- 
bodied an  essential  side  of  his  genius  in  it ;  he 
appears  about  as  great  in  it  as  in  the  Symphony 
and  string  Quartet, — a  fact  which  has  led  Hand 
in  his  "  Aesthetik  der  Tonkunst "  to  assert  that 
Beethoven's  peculiarity  is  chiefly  to  be  recog- 
nized in  his  Sonatas.  This  is  maintaining  alto- 
gether too  much,  for  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
Beethoven  music  lies  essentially  in  the  Sympho- 
nies and  Quartets ;  but  it  is  true  that  for  the  full- 
est comprehension  of  the  gi-eat  genius  the  Sona- 
tas form  one  of  the  most  essential  moments.  It 
is  precisely  in  the  Sonatas  that  we  most  clearly 
recognize  the  steps  of  Beethoven's  artistic  devel- 
opment ;  in  them,  and  only  best  in  them,  can  we 
follow  the  unfolding  of  his  genius  to  the  point  of 
perfect  independence. 

Beethoven,  like  every  great  mind,  did  not  all 


at  once  become  what  he  was  in  his  full  bloom 
and  maturity.  We  have  already  said,  that  in  his 
Sonatas  he  at  first  walked  in  the  paths  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  only  when  he  had  traversed  this 
sphere  did  he  attain  to  self-sufficiency.  This 
transition  from  greater  or  less  self-reliance  to 
fully  pronounced  individuality  —  certainly  the 
most  interesting  psychological  moment  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  artist — is  better  shown  in 
the  Sonatas  than  in  what  Beethoven  has  created 
in  the  other  kinds  of  music.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Symphonies.  Between  the  first  and  second 
on  the  one  hand,  which  stand  essentially  upon  the 
Haydn-Mozart  standpoint,  and  the  third,  what  a 
gulf!  Who,  after  hearing  the  D  major  Sympho- 
ny, has  any  presentiment  of  the  gigantic  build  of 
the  Eroica  ?  Again  what  a  bold  and  sudden 
stride  from  the  Quartets  op.  1 7,  to  the  three  of 
op.  59  (dedicated  to  Count  Razoumofi'sky)  !  The 
examination  of  particular  Sonatas  on  the  contra- 
ry will  show,  how  already  in  his  earlier  works  the 
individuality  of  the  master  works  itself  out  in 
single  passages ;  how  here  and  there,  more  and 
more,  the  later  ripeness  and  greatness  flash  out 
lightning  sparks. 

If  we  approach  the  Sonatas  now  more  nearly, 
we  find,  what  has  just  been  indirectly  expressed, 
that  these  works  belong  partly  to  the  epoch  of 
the  growing  and  becoming,  partly  to  that  of  the 
matured  artist.  We  have,  then,  in  the  Sonatas  to 
distinguish  a  Haydn-Mozart  period  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  period  of  fully  developed  indepen- 
dent, individual  creation.  But  this  by  no  means 
e.xhausts  the  main  points  of  view,  under  which  we 
have  to  consider  the  Beethoven  Sonatas.  It  is 
well  known  that  Beethoven  in  the  last  years  of 
his  artistic  career  withdrew  more  and  more  within 
himself ;  that  he,  partly  from  outward,  partly  from 
inward  influences,  isolated  his  soul's  life,  cultivated 
and  increased  his  subjectivity,  his  inmost  self,  up 
to  a  point,  where  the  artist,  torn  entirely  free  from 
all  objective  life  and  all  objective  moods,  appears 
an  isolated  being  and  reveals  an  individuality 
developed  to  the  very  extreme  within  itself.  This 
marks  the  last  or  third  period  of  the  Beethoven 
creations;  it  is  distinctly  cognizable  also  in  his 
Sonatas.  These  three  principal  periods  are 
strikingly  characterized  by  Brendel  in  his 
lectures  on  the  History  of  Music  thus :  "  The  first, 
in  which  Beethoven,  while  his  peculiarities  stand 
out  decidedly,  yet  on  the  whole,  in  the  character 
and  style  of  his  compositions,  approaches  Haydn 
(and  Mozart,  we  might  add)  ;  the  second,  where 
his  direction  appears  fully  stamped,  and  Beet- 
hoven meets  us  in  his  sound  and  proper  nature ; 
the  third,  where  for  the  most  part  only  the  mental 
states  of  a  complete  recluse,  estranged  from  all 
human  intercourse,  are  represented ; — the  period 


of  his  sickly"  (this  seems  to  us  to  need  consider- 
able qualification)  "  subjectivity,  turned  back  upon 
itself" 

But  as  regards  the  Sonatas  especially,  we  must, 
to  recognize  them  quite  distinctly  in  their  pecu- 
liarity, assume  still  another,  a  transition  period 
from  the  first  to  the  second  epoch,  as  has  before 
been  hinted ;  for  we  find  among  them  woi-ks, 
which  already  stand  so  far  out  from  the  first  epoch 
and  approach  so  near  the  second,  as  to  form  a 
peculiar  group  by  themselves. 

Finally  there  are  among  the  Sonatas  some 
productions,  which  seem  to  lie  even  before  the 
first  period,  and  which,  in  comparison  with  the 
more  completed  works,  may  be  regarded  as  mere 
attempts  of  the  as  yet  far  from  self-sustaining 
youth  and  pupil;  pieces  in  which  we  .find  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  Beethoven  that  already 
shines  out  here  and  there  in  the  Haydn-Mozart 
period.  The  result  is  that  we  have  found  five 
several  groups  of  Sonatas. 

[To  be  continued.] 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Review.} 

Schoelcher's  Life  of  Handel. 

[Continued  from  page  28-3.] 

Towards  the  end  of  1703,  the  opera  was  under- 
taken by  Reiser  and  Driisike,  and  under  their 
auspices  Handel's  Almira  and  Nero  were  brought 
out — the  last  two  plays  in  which  Mattheson  acted. 
He  of  course  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  recep- 
tion they  met  with.  He  does  not  say  that  the 
former  was  "  very  successful,"  as  M.  Schoelcher  has 
it,  but  simply  that  Handel  "  produced  it  happily;" 
and  to  Mainwaring's  story  that  it  ran  thirty  nights, 
he  says :  "  There  were  but  forty-eight  days 
between  the  two  [Almira  and  Nero'] — at  the  most, 
seven  weeks.  In  the  seven  weeks  were  seven 
Sundays,  seven  Saturdays,  fourteen  Post-days — 
Marien  and  festival-days  not  counted.  Where, 
then,  can  you  get  the  thirt}'  representations  which 
he  will  have  it  the  Almira  had  uninterrujitedly  ?" 
That  it  was  not  very  successful,  is  fully  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  succeeding  year  Reiser  set  the 
same  text  again  to  music,  and  brought  it  out.  Of 
Nero,  we  never  hear  again. 

We  explain  the  matter  thus :  Reiser  was 
altogether  the  greatest  operatic  composer  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fertile.  He  had 
already  had  the  experience  which  the  production 
of  thirty  operas  upon  the  Hamburg  stage  alone 
could  give  him,  when  he  allowed  the  young 
fugue-writer  and  organist,  Handel,  to  produce  two 
works.  They  did  not  meet  with  such  success  as 
could  warrant  liim  in  producing  more  from  the 
same  pen.  Besides  this,  to  the  Florindo  and 
Daplwe  there  was  a  particular  objection,  which 
the  following  note  by  Eschenburg  to  Burney's 
"  Commemoration,"  will  explain  : 

"  These  two  operas,  in  fact,  belong  together. 
In  the  last,  the  fable  of  the  former  is  continued, 
and  in  the  preface  to  them,  [the  theatre  libretto, 
doubtless,]  it  is  stated  that  on  account  of  the  great 
length  of  the  music,  the  whole  has  in  this  manner 
been  divided  into  two  parts." 
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So  long,  therefore,  as  Reiser  and  Driisike  had 
the  opera,  Handel's  work  lay  upon  the  shelf;  but 
upon  their  failure,  and  a  change  in  the  direction, 
it  was  brought  out  with  doubtless  pretty  feeble 
success. 

These  views,  and  some  other  points  sustaining 
them,  we  find  so  well  given  by  Dr.  Lindner,  in 
his  "  Die  erste  stehende  Deutsche  Oper,"  that  we 
can  not  forbear  translating  a  page  : 

"  People  genei'ally,"  says  he,  "  when  they  speak 
of  the  German  opera  at  Hamburg,  fall  into  the 
error  of  speaking  of  Handel  and  Keiser  in  one 
breath  as  equals;  indeed  it  has  gone  so  far  that 
here  and  there  Handel  has  had  attributed  to  him 
a  very  powerful  and  reformatory  inlluence  upon 
this  opera.  This  is  altogether  wrong.  Not  only 
was  Keiser  much  earlier  there,  but  from  the  very 
first  had  e.xhibited  such  a  talent  and  perfection  as 
operatic  composer,  that  not  only  must  we  give  him 
alone  the  credit  for  all  that  was  especially  good  in 
the  Hamburg  opera,  but,  upon  closer  examination, 
it  appears  clear  that  it  was  mainly  through  his 
works  that  the  rough  diamond  which  Handel 
brought  with  him  thither,  received  its  first  polish. 
AVhen  the  latter  came  to  Hamburg,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  setting  '  very  long,  long  arias,  and  really 
endless  cantatas,  which  had  neither  true  propor- 
tions nor  correct  taste,  although  the  harmony  was 
perfect,'  and  when  he  set  his  first  opera,  Almira, 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  As,  at  that 
time,  according  to  Mattheson,  he  knew  how  to  do 
hardly  any  thing  but  to  make  regular  fugues ;  and 
as  imitation  was  as  new  to  him  as  a  strange  tongue, 
and  therefore  as  perple.\ing  and  annoying,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  showing  this  first  opera  to  Matthe- 
son, scene  by  scene,  and  coming  to  him  every 
evening  ibr  his  opinions.  To  hide  the  pedant, 
cost  him  great  pains.  This  may  be,  as  we  have 
said,  literally  the  fact;  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  few  operas  which  Handel,  in  the 
succeeding  years,  composed  for  the  Hamburg 
theatre,  had  even  less  success  than  the  Almira, 
which  itself  two  years  later  was  placed  completely 
in  the  back-ground  by  the  new  music  with  which 
Keiser  had  clothed  it.  When,  however,  Matthe- 
son adds  to  his  relation  of  these  circumstances : 
'  Let  nobody  wonder  at  this — I  learned  from  him 
as  he  did  from  me — docendo  enim  discimus,'  he 
evidently  makes  too  much  of  his  influence  upon 
Handel.  For  if  Handel  was  very  soon  made 
another  man  through  the  influence  of  the  high 
school  of  the  opera,  as  he  says  in  another  place, 
this  was  doubtless  due  mostly  to  the  numerous  and 
constantly  occurring  new  works  of  Keiser.  A 
proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  musical  appendix 
to  this  work,  in  the  masterly  alto  air  [by  Keiser] 
from  La  Forza  della  Virlu,  (1700);  but  another 
and  the  best  is  found  in  the  score  of  Handel's 
Almira  itself  The  airs,  and  particularly  the 
German  airs  of  that  work,  are  so  thoroughly  in 
the  style  of  Keiser,  that  some  of  them  \aay  be 
viewed  as  copies.  They  have  nothing  at  all 
original  in  them,  and  show  clearly,  how  Handel, 
during  the  early  part  of  his  dramatic  activity, 
followed  the  school  of  Keiser,  and  at  first  was 
completely  subject  to  him.  Afterwards,  no  doubt, 
Italy,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Steffani, 
wrought  very  beneficially  in  many  respects,  upon 
him." 

But  we  continue  our  examination  of  Mr. 
Schcelcher's  able  work : 

"  We  have  also  to  regret  the  cantatas,  the 
sonatas,  and  a  great  quantity  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  which  the  author  of  Almira  com- 
posed at  Hamburg.  Mainwaring  savs:  'Two 
chests  full  were  left  at  Hamburg.'" — Schoelcher, 
page  37.     Note. 

Mattheson  says  to  this: 

"We  Hamburgers  have  until  now,  (1761,) 
never  heard  of  these  two  chests.  In  Wich's 
music-book  for  1 704,  are  two  minuets  and  half  an 
air.     That  is  all."  _ 

Again  Mr.  Schoelcher: 

"  He  first  of  all  turned  his  steps  [upon  leaving 
Hamburg]  toward  Florence,  in  which  city  we  ma}' 
conclude  that  he  arrived  about  the  month  of  July, 
1706,  having  resided  three  years  at  Hamburg." 
Page  38,  and  Note. 

Mr.  Schcelcher's  discoveries  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Handel  seem  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  the 


composer  ivas  in  Italy  in  1707,  at  the  latest,  and 
that  Mattlieson  was  the  victim  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary lapsus  memorice.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
we  will  collect  a  few  of  his  assertions  upon  this 
point: 

'•On  the  25th  of  February,  (1705,)  followed 
the  Nern.  *  *  *  *  Handel  remained  still  four  to 
five  years  connected  with  our  opera,  and  had, 
moreover,  very  many  pupils." — Ehi-enpforte,  p.  95. 

"In  1708,  he  finished  the  Florindo,  as  well  as 
the  Daphne,  which,  however,  did  not  compare 
with  the  Almira.  Anno  1709,  he  composed 
nothing.  Thereupon  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  journey  free,  with  von  Binitz,*  into 
Italy,  where  in  the  year  1710,  in  the  winter,  at 
Venice,  upon  the  stage  of  San  Giov.  Chrlsostomo, 
he  produced  his  Agrippine,  in  which — when  it 
was  performed  eight  years  afterwards  in  the 
Hamburg  Theatre — people  not  unjustly  imagined 
they  found  verj-  striking  imitations  of  original 
passages  in  Porsenna."  (!)  (The  joke  here  is, 
that  Porsenna  is  an  opera  produced  by  Mattheson, 
in  1702.) — Ehrenpforte,  page  95. 

"  On  the  9th  of  June.  [July?]  1703,  he  (Mat- 
theson) made  the  acquaintance  of  Handel  at  an 
organ."  etc. ;  then  follows  the  journey  to  Liibeck, 
and  their  playing  for  a  wager,  Handel  winning 
upon  the  organ,  and  Mattheson  upon  the  harpsi- 
chord. "  So  they  agreed  not  to  stand  in  each 
other's  way — an  agreement  which  they  faithfully 
kept  five  or  six  years." — Lebensbeschreibung 
Handels,  page  22. 

"  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that 
we  have  seen.  *  *  *  *  After  his  six  years'  stay  in 
Hamburg,  we  leave  this  celebrated'  man  to  the 
Italians  and  English  ;  not  believing,  however,  that 
the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese." — Ibid.,  page 
33.     Note. 

"  Anno  1  709,  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Hamburg,  Handel  was  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age." — Ibid,,  page  45.     Note. 

"In  that  year,  [1710,]  he  produced  his  Agrip- 
pine at  Venice,  and  in  1709,  he  was  not  yet  away 
from  Hamburg." — Ibid.,  page  61. 

But  enough — perhaps  too  much  of  this. 

"  Hawkins  pretends — and  some  other  biogra- 
phers have  repeated  after  him — that  the  Abbe 
Steffani  voluntaril}'  resigned  this  post  [capcll- 
meistership  to  George  of  Hanover]  in  his  favor; 
but  it  has  been  observed,  with  truth,  (?)  that 
Steff'ani,  who  was  a  Catholic  priest,  could  not  have 
held  such  a  position  under  a  Protestant  Prince." 
— Schcelcher,  page  4G. 

Hawkins's  History  appeared  in  1776.  We 
think  we  can  show  authorities  earlier  than  that 
for  the  statement.  Let  us  look  into  JNIattheson's 
list  of  Hamburg  operas,  (1728.) 

"  Anno  1695,  No.  64.  Der  Hochmiilhige  Alex- 
ander, music  by  Sigre.  Steffani,  at  that  time 
Capellmeister  in  Hanover,  afterwards  Abbe,  and 
finally  Bishop." 

In  Marpurg's  list  of  German  operas,  1758,  is 
the  same.  In  Forkel's  Musikalische  Almanac, 
Leipzig,  1 784,  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Stetfani, 
introduced  by  the  following  note  :  "  This  account 
of  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  in  the 
musical  profession,  whose  treatise,  '  Quanta  cer- 
tezza  habbia  la  Musica  ne  suoi  principii,'  and 
masterly  duets,  by  real  judges,  are  still  greatly 
valued,  is  copied  from  the  ILindinrg  Journal, 
1764."  We  copy  a  passage  or  two  from  the 
sketch : 

"  Ernst  August,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Lunoburg, 
father  of  George  I.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  invited 
him  to  Hanover,  to  take  upon  himself  the  office 
of  Kapellmeister." — Almanack,  pige  171. 

In  1710,  the  Pope  made  him  Bishop  of  Spiga, 
in  the  Spanish  Wett-lndies.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, in  Hanover. 

"  Steffani  was  henceforth  looked  upon  in  gen- 
eral as  a  statesman.  Hence  he  no  longer  attaihed 
his  name  to  his  musical  works;  but  his  copyiit, 
Gregorio  Piva,  had  to  place  his  upon  them.  In 
the  year  1708,  he  gave  up  his  Ka[)cllmeislersliip 
fully.  This  he  did  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
Herr  Handel,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
most  of  what  we  know  about  Steffani." — Ibid., 
page  175.    . 

*  Mattheson  records  Handel's  journey  with  Von 
Binitz  also  in  anotlier  place. 


It  is  as  well  proved  that  Steffani  loas  Kapell- 
meister to  the  Elector,  as  that  Handel  ever  was, 
although  a  Catholic. 

"  How  it  came  to  pass  that  he  [Thomas  Britton] 
learned  to  play  the  viola  di  gamba,  is  not  known ; 
but  he  played  upon  it,"  etc.  Note,  to  this.  "  It 
is  therefore  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  viola  di 
gamba  was  introduced  into  England  by  Attilio  in 
1721." — Schoelcher,  page  58. 

Very  decidedly  an  error,  unless  when  Shak- 
speare  makes  Sir  Toby  Belch  say  of  Sir  AndrevV 
Aguecheek:  "He  plays  o'  the  Viol-de-Gambo, 
and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word 
without  book,"  it  only  proves  the  existence  of  that 
instrument — in  lUyria  !  What  is  the  si.x-string 
bass,  in  Mace's  "  chests  of  viols,"  which  is  to  be 
"  set  Down  between  the  Cah'es  of  your  Legs  and 
Knees;  so,  as  by  Them,  ll  may  stand  steadihj 
loilhout  Help  of  your  Left  Hand,  and  so  fast,  that 
a  Slander-bji  can  not  easily  take  ll  Thence,"  but 
the  viola  di  gamba? — Musick's  Monument,  fol. 
London,  16  76.     Page  247. 

If  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  instru- 
ment referred  to  hy  Mace,  there  can  be  none 
upon  that  for  which  John  Playford  gives  several 
pages  of  Instructions.  He  calls  it  rial  de  gambo, 
and  prefixes  a  picture  of  the  instrument.  See  his 
"Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick,  16mo. 
London,  16  74." — Page  91.  et  seq. 

Handel,  it  seems,  (Schoelcher,  page  40.)  intro- 
duced one  of  these  instruments  into  his  Resvrrec- 
zione  ;  but  he  was  surpassed  by  his  great  contem- 
porary, John  Sebastian  Bach,  as  appears  by  a 
manuscript  cantata  in  Dr.  Mason's  Library, 
entitled,  "  Gottes  Zeit  ist  die  Allerbeste  Zeit," 
scored  for  two  flutes,  lieo  viole  di  gamba,  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  basso,  and  fundamento." 

"  A  Hanoverian  Baron  named  Kilmanseck.  a 
great  admirer  of  Handel,  and  a  fi-iend  of  George 
I.,  undertook  to  bring  them  together  again,"  etc. 
. — the  famous  story  of  the  water-music. — Schoel- 
cher. page  61. 

Query.  Whether  the  mediator,  or  rather 
mediatrix,  was  not  George's  mistress,  the  Kil- 
3wn  as  "  La  Ban 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE    BALLET. 

AVhat  a  'wildering  sight,  what  a  maze  of  delight ; 

Was  ever  anything  like  it  ? — 
Ambient  swarms  of  fairy-like  forms, 
Beauty  and  grace  of  figure  and  face, 
E.iquisite  grouping, 
Delicate  drooping, 
Racket-like  rising, 
Briskness  surprising, 
Boundings  aerial, 
Drapery  airily  scant  at  each  end ; 

Gauzy  material, 
Scarcely  betraying  where  flesh  and  frock  blend ; 
Muslin  and  dimity, 
Half-hidden  symmetry, 
Ribands  and  rases, 
Passionate^wes, 
Lithe  shapes  revolving, 
Clusters  dissolving. 
Ever  fresh  beauties  artistic  unfold, 
Limbs  neat  and  tapering 
Volatile  capering, 
A  living  labyrinth  rare  to  behold, — 
Oh  ! — what  a  vision  of  charming  confusion. 

Simple  and  coniple.x,  all  at  a  glance; 
Half  a  reality — half  an  illusion, 
Such  is  the  mystic  and  magical  dance. 
Whirling,  twirling. 
Skipping,  tripping, 
Flashing,  dashing, 
In  merriest  measure ; 
Circumrotations, 
Supple  saltations, 
Daring  gyvalions, 
Perennial  ])leasure ! 
The  ballet ! — we'll  call  it — mild  metaphor  spurning — 
A  human  kaleidoscope,  constantly  turning. 

Courier. 
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From  my  Diary,  No.  15. 

Cambridge,  Nov.  25. — Suppose  a  case.  John 
Strong  has  studied  an  elementary  work  or  two  on 
Chemistry,  has  heard  a  course  or  two  of  leclures  at 
some  college,  and  with  certain  acids,  alkalies,  a  red 
calihage  for  coloring,  a  few  salts,  a  small  air  pump 
to  be  used  in  sufFociiting  a  kitten  and  extinguishing 
a  candle,  a  few  bell  glasses,  receivers,  and  other  like 
apparatus,  is  a  very  acceptiilile  addition  to  the  force 
of  instructors  in  the  school  for  boys  in  Snugville. 
John  Strong  saves  a  little  money,  anil,  honestly  wish- 
ing to  make  himself  more  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Chemist,  crosses  the  water,  and  spends  a  year  in 
Goettingcn  with  Wochler.  He  is  industrious,  per- 
haps has  even  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  prepares  a  thesis,  which,  being  here 
and  there  corrected  and  touched  up  by  a  competent 
person,  really  becomes  quite  a  creditable  affair  to 
bim,  and  he  gets  a  diploma  from  the  institution. 

Suppose,  moreover,  that  a  young  fellow  in  Woeh- 
ler's  laboratory  should  write  a  letter  to  the  American 
iJininrj  Journal,  or  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  — 
and  it  should  he  printed  —  in  which  we  should  read 
bow  the  said  thesis  was  read  in  puhlic,  what  dignita- 
ries of  the  University  were  present,  how  Wochler. 
himself  assisted  in  the  experiments  performed,  and, 
in  short,  what  an  immense  affair  it  was  generally. 
Then  should  follow  a  flaming  account  of  the  thesis 
itself,  illustr;Uing  American  Chemistry  in  Goettingcn 
by  a  minute  analysis  of  its  contents,  and  showing 
what  wonderful  discoveries  John  Strong  has  made, 
and  what  remarkable  manipulations  John  Strong  has 
performed.  Then  our  letter  writer  closes  by  inform- 
ing us  that  John  Strong  has  not  confined  himself  to 
anv  one  branch  of  his  science,  but  is  equally  great  in 
organic,  analytic,  and  chemistry  of  other  "  ics  "  ; 
that  he  has  received  the  most  flattering  testimonials 
from  Woehler,  from  Heinrich  Rose,  and  Mitscherlich 
— these  two  he  saw  during  a  flying  visit  to  Berlin — 
and  that  Lieliig,  who  glanced  over  bis  thesis  at  Mu- 
nich, the  day  John  Strong  was  there,  closes  his  testi- 
monial with  these  flattering  words  ;  "  America  need 
not  now  content  herself  with  European  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  Chemistry,  as  Mr.  Strong  can 
furnish  his  counfy  with  original  essays  and  papers 
corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the  science  has 
made  in  the  old  world." 

No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  effect 
such  a  letter  would  have  upon  the  reputation  of  John 
Strong  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Professors  Gihbs, 
Whitney,  Joy,  Horsford,  Hungerford,  and  others, 
who,  having  spent  years  of  laborious  study  in  the 
laboratories  of  Rose,  Woehler,  Liebig,  Mitscherlich, 
know  what  is  absolutely  required  of  a  man  before  he 
can  pretend  to  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Chemist. 
John  Strong  might  well  most  devoutly  exclaim, 
"  Lord,  save  me  from  my  friends!  " 

Kind  and  friendly  criticism  of  a  young  man's  ef- 
forts in  science  or  art,  judicious  notices  in  the  public 
prints  of  his  labors,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  of- 
fered him  by  such  as  have  already  achieved  distinc- 
tion, a  compliment  here  and  there  when  deserved  — 
these  are  most  desiral)lo  and  beneficial  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  young  aspirant.  But  when  praise  de- 
generates into  flattery,  and  compliment  is  carried  to 
absurdity,  the  woidJbe  friend  is  in  fact  little  better 
than  an  enemy. 

On  my  way  from  New  York  hither  I  amused  my- 
self with  the  perusal  of  several  numbers  of  the  New 
York  Musical  World,  and  found  in  one  of  them  a 
letter  which  has  given  rise  to  this  entry  in  ray  diary. 
It  Is  an  account  of  the  performance  of  a  psalm  or 
cantata  at  Leipzig  by  an  American  musical  student, 
who  had  been  there  one  year,  and  is  written  in  a 
style  which  might  properly  be  adopted  had  the  work 
been  some  newly  discovered  treasure  from  the  pen  of 
Mozart,  Bach,  or  Beethoven. 
I  read   the   letter  two  or  three  times,  in  donbt 


whether  to  consider  it  a  quiz,  a  pufF  extraordinary, 
or  an  honest  expression  of  opinion.  I  could  hardly 
place  it  in  the  first  category,  happening  to  know  that 
the  name  signed  to  it  Is  that  of  an  Engli>h  student  of 
music  in  Leipzig.  Without  undertaking  to  decide 
the  point,  I  will  quote  one  passage  : 

"  Mr. ,  who  has  not  confined  liimself  to  vocal 

composition,  hut  has  written  several  instrumental 
quartets  and  overtures,  &c..  has  been  honorci!  with  a 
(iiplomii  from  the  Leipzig  Conservatoriuni  of  .Music, 
and  has  received  the  most  flaiteritig  testimonials 
from  KapcUe  Meister  Rictz,  the  Director  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  ;  Franz  Liszt,  the  great  pian- 
ist and  composer;  Dr.  Hanptman,  Dr.  Riiliter,  and 
Dr.  Louis  Spdiir,  the  eminent  coirjposcr,  who  closes 
his  testimonial  with  these  flattering  words  :  "Amer- 
ica  need    not   now   content    herself   with    Eurojiean 

compositions,  as    Mr. can   luriiisb   his  country 

with  original  works  corres|iondinL'  to  the  progress 
which  this  art  has  made  in  the  Old  World.'  " 

One  feels  inclined  to  query  how  venerable  old 
"Dr.  Louis  Spohr,  the  eminent  composer,"  or 
"Franz  Liszt,  the  great  pianist  and  composer," — the 
one  in  Cassel,  the  other  in  Weimar— could  have  he- 
come  so  well  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  a  student  of  a  year's  standing  in  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatorium  ?  In  fact,  many  questions  arise, 
not  easily  answered. 

Now,  for  aught  I  know,  the  Cantata  of  Mr.  Blank 
may  be  the  greatest  work  since  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  and  his  genius  resplendent  as  the  un- 
clouded sun  ;  but  if  he  knows  the  difli'erence  between 
rational  commendation  and  absurd  overdoing  of  the 
matter,  his  aspiration  may  well  be  — 

"Lord  save  me  from  P.  Wright!  " 


First  Appearance  of  Carl  Formes  in  New  York. 

(From  the  Courier  &  Eoquirer,  Dec.  2.J 

Carl  Formes  made  his  first  appearance  on 
Monday  evening  before  an  audience  larger  than 
any  ever  seen  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
of  Music,  except  those  which  gathered  against 
and  in  support  of  Mayor  Wood  during  the  past 
week.  There  were  some  elements  of  discord  in 
this  immense  throng.  Madame  La  Grange  was 
hissed  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  certainly  b}' 
those  who  do  not  in  any  way  represent  New  York 
appreciation  of  the  unwearying  exertions  of  this 
excellent  lady  and  admirable  artist.  These 
expressions  of  spite  were  soon  hushed,  and  the 
evening  passed  otf  very  pleasantly,  Madame  La 
Grange  singing  the  music  of  Alice  excellently 
well. 

Herr  Formes  showed  himself  to  be  a  greater 
artist  than,  with  all  his  reputation,  we  had  ex- 
pected to  find  him.  His  voice  is  plenteous  in 
quantity,  beautiful  in  quality  :  it  is  a  pure  bass  ; 
but  he  does  not  roar,  he  sings ;  and  as  an  actor 
he  has  had  no  equal  among  the  operatic  artists 
who  have  preceded  him.  We  notice  with  sur- 
prise some  comparison  made  between  him  and 
Marini,  —  a  coarse  bawler,  whose  only  recom- 
mendation was  a  loud,  but  harsh,  hard,  unsympa- 
thetic voice.  Formes  produces  his  impression  not 
by  the  strength  of  his  voice,  although  he  has  more 
than  any  basso  yet  beard  here;  nor  by  its  com- 
pass, though  we  should  say  he  bad  at  command 
two  clear  octaves  and  more,  from  E  flat  below  to 
F  above;  it  is  his  intelligent  use  of  this  noble 
organ  which  must  win  him  the  admiration  of  all 
cultivated  lovers  of  music.  The  grace  and  ease 
with  which  he  passes  from  note  to  note,  no  matter 
what  the  interval,  or  whether  with  full  or  half 
voice,  the  delicate  modulation  of  his  tones,  and 
ever  varying  graduation  of  his  volume  of  sound, 
the  precision  and  firmness  of  his  execution,  the 
unerring  truth  of  his  intonation,  his  expressive 
style — every  inflection  having  an  intelligent  pur- 
pose ; — and  above  all  the  pure  and  flowing  meth- 
od of  vocalization  which  he  constantly  exhibits, 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  eminent  lyric 
artists  that  have  visited  us  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Herr  Formes  has  a  fine  presence,  being  rather 
tall  and  well  made,  with  an  expressive  face,  which, 
when  not  made  up  for  Bertrand,  must  be  pleas- 


ing, if  not  handsome.  In  this  making  up,  too,  he 
shows  his  (juality.  He  does  not  distort  his  visage 
and  make  it  so  hideous  that  Robert  as  well  as 
every  other  human  Vicing  must  look  at  it  with  a 
mixture  of  horror  and  mirth,  which  is  the  fashion 
of  other  IScrtrands:  he  only  marks  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  own  ellorts  to  throw  a  cynical 
and  sardonic  expression  into  it  may  be  aided,  and 
then  trusts  to  his  own  control  of  mind  and  fea- 
ture. In  his  hands  the  part  of  Bertrand  has  dig- 
nity and  power.  His  manner  is  marked  by  the 
farthest  possible  remove  from  extravagance,  both 
in  acting  and  in  singing;  and,  indeed,  the  im- 
pression that  he  constantly  produces  is  that  of 
ample,  self-contained,  reserved  power.  The  Ger- 
mans may  well  be  proud  of  him  ;  but  so  may  the 
Italians,  whoso  language  he  enunciates  so  finely  ; 
for  although  his  artistic  intelligence  is  Northern, 
his  artistic  feeling  has  the  warm  tone  of  the  sun- 
ny South.  He  was  cjuite  ill  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  although  he  may  hereafter  sing  with  more 
spirit  and  force,  he  showed,  even  under  such  de- 
pressing circumstances,  the  high  ciualit}'  and  the 
completeness  of  his  artistic  power.  'J'here  was  a 
part  of  his  voice,  including  two  or  three  upper 
notes,  which  he  did  not  on  this  evening  deliver  as 
freely  as  became  his  '•  royal  mouth."  The  defect 
may  possibly  be  permanent  and  inherent,  or  we 
perhaps  must  attribute  it  to  the  state  of  his  health. 
We  look  with  most  pleasurable  expectations  for 
his  appearance  in  other  operas  and  in  oratorio. 

The  management  deserve  credit,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  manner  in  which  this  very 
exacting  opera  was  put  upon  the  stage.  Its  de- 
mands, especially  in  the  third  act,  are  always 
greater  than  our  American  resources  can  supply. 

The  New  Basso. 

[From  the  New  Yoric  Mu.^ical  World.] 

It  is  now  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since 
Herr  Formes  left  his  native  place  Slulheim,  a 
small  town  near  the  Rhine,  about  an  hour's  travel 
from  Cologne.  In  tliis  town  he  had  tried  various 
humble  avocations;  first  as  shoe-maker,  then  as 
beer  brewer,  then  as  sexton.  But  on  fairly 
attaining  his  manhood  he  discovered  that  he  had 
a  voice,  and  consequently  left  for  Cologne,  where 
he  took  lessons  of  the  then  celebrated  German 
Basso  Oehrlein — who,  by  the  way,  has  been  for 
some  years  in  this  country,  has  appeared  some- 
times in  German  opera,  has  sung  in  several  of  our 
city  Catholic  churches,  and  has  now  left,  we 
believe,  with  Mile.  Vestvali's  company.  Oehrlein 
lost  his  voice  and  celebrity,  while  his  pupil  Formes 
retained  his  voice  and  more  than  succeeded  to  his 
master's  reputation. 

Oehrlein  hail  great  difficulty  at  first  with 
Formes,  who  at  that  time  was  very  heavy  and 
stupid,  and  destitute  of  all  manner  and  address. 
But  the  voice  ot  Formes  was  so  fine,  and  im- 
proved so  much  under  cultivation,  that  he  soon 
began  to  take  subordinate  parts  in  opera.  De- 
spite his  awkwardness  and  lack  of  polish,  his  fine 
voice  made  its  own  way  with  the  public  ;  he  be- 
gan to  take  more  important  parts,  to  sing  in  con- 
certs, and  finally  received  the  ofl'er  of  an  engage- 
ment at  the  opera  in  Vienna,  which  he  accepted. 
But,  joining  the  revolutionists  of  184-,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Vienna  and  return  again  for  a 
short  time  to  Cologne,  whence  he  went  to  London 
with  a  German  company.  Here  he  has  remained 
ever  since,  and  has  gradually  been  growing  in 
public  favor  and  in  celebrity. 

In  respect  of  voice.  Formes  is  not  what  he 
once  was.  Aside  from  the  general  failure  of  tone, 
however,  a  marked  defect  is  now  apparent  in  his 
faulty  intonation.  He  is  sometimes  nearly  half  a 
tone  out  of  the  way.  But  the  great  volume  of 
his  voice,  and  its  unnsual  depth,  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  the  audience  and  carries  him  through. 
On  his  first  appearance  at  the  Academy  on  Mon- 
day evening,  he  dropped,  several  times,  to  E  flat, 
and  sustained  the  tone  firmly  and  fully. 

Robert  Le  DiaUe  was  an  opera  for  our  German 
population,  and  the  Germans  were  there  on  Mon- 
day evening  in  immense  numbers.  From  "  Para- 
dise "  to  parquet,  the  house  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess. The  opera  opened  not  over-felicitously : 
the  finely-fugued  overture  and  the  first  chorus 
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showed  lack  of  drill.  Formes,  on  entering  with 
Brignardi,  was  handsomely  received  by  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  soon  evident,  that  although  Formes 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  Basso,  (in  respect  of  voice,) 
he  was  not,  and  could  never  have  been,  an  ac- 
complished singer.  He  studied  but  a  very  short 
time,  and  then  was  left  to  his  own  taste.  He 
therefore  lacks  style  and  school,  and  seems  to  be 
deficient  in  ear.  Still,  as  the  biggest  voice,  pro- 
bably, that  we  have  yet  had  in  this  country,  his 
arrival  here  is  an  event. 

Madame  De  Lagrange  accepts  largely  of  the 
charity  of  the  audience  in  her  performance  of  the 
part  of  Alice,  in  the  sostenuto  music  of  which 
(requiring  a  perfectly  steady  and  reliable  tone) 
her  entirely  unmanageable  tremulousness  is  most 
painful  to  a  cultivated  ear.  Madame's  best  musi- 
cal friends  (among  whom  we  reckon  ourselves) 
cannot  but  concede  that  this  great  singer  is  no 
longer  herself,  except  in  florid,  rapid,  and  highly 
executive  music.  The  changes  undertaken  in 
Meyerbeer's  music,  on  the  present  occasion,  were 
also  something  which  no  person  of  musical  cul- 
ture could  approve. 

Signor  Brignardi  as  Robert  was  so-so-ish.  Sig- 
nor  Labocetta  as  Raimbault  was  extremely  good, 
in  fact  the  best  of  all.  Mile.  Cairoli  got  through 
much  better  than  she  at  first  promised,  and  was 
deservedly  applauded. 

There  was  much  curtailment  and  disarrange- 
ment of  the  opera.  The  second  act  was  thrown 
out  of  its  place  and  merged  with  the  fourth  act, 
both  being  curtailed  and  foreshortened.  The  third 
act  was  also  cut  into  two  separate  acts,  and  short- 
ened at  that. 

The  graveyard  scene  lacked  graves  and  tomb- 
stones. The  ghosts,  therefore,  were  denied  the 
privilege  of  rising  out  of  them,  and  had  to  walk 
out  from  behind  the  scenes.  The  change '  of 
ghosts  into  nymphs,  which  abroad  is  usually  ac- 
complished by  machinery,  the  ghostly  dress  being 
whisked  off  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  had  here  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  poor  ghosts  themselves — 
with  their  own  hands.  The  times  are  hard,  how- 
ever ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  even  the  ghosts 
have  to  undress  themselves. 


The  Opera  Houses  of  Europe  : — No.  II,  Theatre 
Ltrique,  of  Paris. 

Paris,  Nov.  16. — It  is  getting  uncomfortably 
cold  in  Paris.  Fuel  is  dear,  candles  ditto,  and 
in  my  little  room  au  quatrieme  the  nights  are 
dismal  and  dreary.  At  such  times  I  seek  refuge 
in  Paradise  ! 

Do  not  be  startled  at  this  sacrilegious  assertion. 
Paris  (which  many  folks  think  is  after  all  but  an 
abbreviation  for  Paradise)  goes  to  the  theatre 
every  night,  and  that  part  of  Paris  that  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  its  boxes,  or  stalls,  or  seats  d'or- 
chestre,  goes  away  up  to  the  amphitheatre— gen- 
erally a  hot,  uncomfortable  place — which,  with  a 
Mark  Tapley  style  of  jocularity,  it  calls  "  Para- 
dise." 

The  charges  of  admission  to  Paradise  vary 
from  fifty  cents  down  to  fifteen  ;  and,  inconsistent 
as  it  may  appear,  the  fifteen  cent  Paradise  of  the 
Theatre  Lijrique  is  vastly  more  cool  and  comfort- 
able than  its  more  expensive  competitor  of  the 
Grand  Opera.  The  operas  are  given  in  excel- 
lent style,  and  consequently  the  Theatre  Lyrique 
is  one  of  the  principal  places  of  resort.  Of 
course  I  patronize  Paradise,  for  the  monetary 
panic  at  New  York  has,  I  fear,  affected  the  sav- 
ings bank  where  is  deposited  my  fifty  dollars,  on 
the  interest  of  which  I  am  .travelling  through 
Europe.  So,  you  perceive,  economy  is  advisable 
on  my  part. 

There  is  probably  no  portion  of  Paris  more 
intensely  Parisian  than  the  Boulevards  du  Tem- 


ple, where  stand  in  one  block  all  the  minor 
theatres  of  the  city — the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Thea- 
tre de  la  Gaiete,  des  Folies  Dramatiques,  Funam- 
bules,  and  others.  At  night  the  fronts  of  all 
these  places  of  entertainment  are  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  the  wide  irotloir,  with  its  double 
row  of  trees,  and  its  innumerable  booths  for  the 
sale  of  refreshments,  is  crowded  with  people  wait- 
ing in  regular  lines  two  abreast,  before  each  thea- 
tre, for  the  opening  of  the  doors.  The  policemen 
(all,  as  usual,  looking  like  Louis  Napoleon)  are 
ubiquitous,  and  immediately  noticeable,  by  their 
uniform,  and  cocked  hats ;  there  are  also  a  few 
soldiers  in  military  uniform  pacing  before  the 
doors,  with  their  brazen  helmets  flashing  in  the 
gaslight.  There  is  no  confusion  in  this  scene. 
Every  new  comer  quietly  takes  his  place  at  the 
end  of  the  queue,  and  when  the  doors  are  opened, 
marchesin  regularly  and  slowly,  there  never  being 
allowed  any  of  the  crushing  and  crowding  that 
invariably  attends  a  similar  occurrence  in  the 
States  or  Great  Britain. 

The  Theatre  Lyrique  is  the  first  you  meet,  as 
you  come  from  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  and  is 
the  only  one  whose  exterior  can  lay  any  claim  to 
architectural  beauty.  This  theatre  was  built  in 
1846  by  Alexander  Dumas,  the  novelist,  and  was 
opened  under  the  name  of  Theatre  Hislnrique, 
though  devoted  to  the  drama  in  all  its  forms. 
The  front  is  narrow,  but  tastefully  designed,  and 
as  we  take  our  place  in  the  queue  (which  all 
must  do,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  house  they 
patronize),  we  have  leisure  to  inspect  it  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  couples 
of  fluted  Ionic  columns,  and  two  caryatides,  re- 
presenting Tragedy  and  Comedy,  support  the  flat 
architrave  of  the  entrance.  Above  this  entabla- 
ture is  a  vast  semicircular  niche,  flanked  by  cary- 
atides, representing  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  and  the 
Cid  and  Chimena  ;  these  support  a  circular  pedi- 
ment, adorned  with  a  winged  statue  of  the  Gen- 
ius of  History.  The  interior  of  the  large  niche 
is  handsomely  frescoed,  and  quite  a  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  distinguished  persons  are  gathered 
there,  including  Poetry,  Comedy  and  Tragedy, 
hand  in  hand,  .Sschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Seneca,  Shakspeare,  Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire, 
Schiller,  Talma,  Nourrit,  Gluck,  Mehul,  Aris- 
tophanes, Menander,  Plautus,  Terence,  Moliere, 
Goethe,  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Regnard, 
Marivaux,  Mile.  Mars,  Mozart,  and  Gretry.  In 
other  compartments  there  are  scenes  from  various 
plays  and  operas  both  classic  and  modern. 

While  looking  at  this,  we  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  a  pertinacious  creature,  who  wants  to 
sell  "  Vert-vert  pour  quinze  centimes — trois  sous" 
this  "  Vert-vert "  being  a  little  newspaper,  con- 
taining the  list  of  performances  for  that  evening 
in  all  the  theatres  of  the  city,  with  the  names  of 
performers ;  for  in  Paris  and  in  the  English  tliea- 
tres  they  have  no  programmes  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution as  with  us.  In  London  and  Dublin 
women  sell  the  programmes  in  the  street  for  a 
penny,  and  in  Paris  you  are  offered  for  three 
sous  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  page  or  so 
of  the  latest  theatrical  and  musical  gossip. 

At  last  there  is  a  slight  movement  ahead,  and 
slowly  the  doors  of  the  theatre  absorb  the  wait- 
ing crowd,  who  as  quietly  distribute  themselves 
in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  house.  Wherever 
they  go  there  is  a  Louis  Napoleon-like  policeman. 
He  stands  by  the  ticket  seller  (a  lady)  and  by 
the  ticket  taker ;  he  is  ubiquitous,  verj'  observant, 
but  very  polite. 


A  female  attendant  shows  you  to  a  seat,  and 
takes  care  of  your  hat  for  a  sou,  and  then  you 
are  at  liberty  to  observe  the  interior  of  the  house. 
It  is  very  peculiar,  being  elliptical  in  form,  twenty 
metres  in  breadth,  and  only  sixteen  in  depth,  by 
which  arrangement  every  part  of  the  house  is 
quite  near  the  stage.  The  general  decorations 
consist  of  garlands  of  fruits  and  flowers  on  a 
white  ground,  while  the  hangings  and  cushions 
are  of  red  damask.  There  are  three  tiers  of 
boxes,  while  directly  behind  the  highest,  and  at 
a  sufBcient  elevation  to  place  the  occupants  above 
the  range  of  the  heads  in  front  of  them,  is  the 
amphitheatre,  alias  Paradise.  The  ceiling  has 
been  frescoed  in  the  usual  conventional  stj'le, 
with  colonnades,  and  festoons,  and  Muses;  but 
all  these  works  of  art  are  almost  obliterated  by 
time  and  smoke.  The  building  is  chiefly  lighted 
by  two  glass  chandeliers,  so  disposed  as  not  to  in- 
tercept the  view  from  any  part  of  the  house. 

The  proscenium  is  quite  plain,  surmounted  by 
the  arms  of  the  country,  while  on  frescoed  panels 
directly  above  are  the  names  of  Mozart,  Gretry, 
Dalayrae,  and  Cherubini.  Over  either  of  the 
handsome  Corinthian  facades  of  private  stage 
boxes  are  the  names  of  Gluck  and  Lully,  while 
on  the  front  of  the  balustrade  of  the  lower  tier 
are  those  of  Boieldieu,  Weber,  Herold,  and  Bel-' 
lini.  The  drop  curtain  is  a  conventional  affair, 
representing  half-raised  drapery  and  a  perspec- 
tive of  landscape.  The  salle  is  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  most  comfortable  and  social  of  all  the  Pa- 
risian theatres. 

The  operas  generally  produced  here  are  those 
of  French  composers,  and  here  all  the  rising 
young  musicians  have  their  earlier  efforts  brought 
before  the  public  ;  the  stage  is  at  the  same  time 
a  sort  of  preparatory  school  for  the  Opera  Com- 
ique  and  Grand  Opera,  and  as  all  these  estab- 
lishments belong  to  government,  their  interests 
never  clash.  Most  of  the  modern  French  artists 
have  debuted  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  Marie 
Cabel,  the  reigning  star  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
first  appeared  here,  and  Roger,  the  tenor,  also 
once  belonged  to  this  troupe,  then  was  promoted 
to  the  Opera  Comique,  and  now  holds  the  first 
position  in  the  Grand  Opera  de  I'Academie  de 
Musique,  the  highest  professional  rank  a  French 
singer  can  attain. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  Theatre  Lyrique 
is  a  training  school  for  artists,  the  performances 
there  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  skill  and  effect. 
The  orchestra  is  excellent,  and  the  mise  en  scene 
exhibits  all  the  perfection  for  which  the  Parisian 
theatres  are  in  this  respect  so  famed.  The  first 
time  I  attended  this  establishment,  Weber's  Obe- 
Ton  was  the  opera  ;  and  I  have  never  heard  the 
splendid  overture  better  done,  while  the  scenic 
effects  were  really  sui'prising.  The  character  of 
Rezia  was  assumed  by  Mme.  Cambardi,  a  pow- 
erful dramatic  singer,  and  a  favorite  here,  while 
that  of  Huon  was  by  Michot,  a  tenor  who  de- 
serves a  more  extensive  fame  than  he  has  yet 
achieved.  But  I  have  noticed  that  the  tenor 
singers  at  the  Opera  in  Paris  are  far  superior  to 
the  prime  donne.  I  have  not  yet  heard  since 
leaving  New  York  a  prima  donna  who  can  at  all 
compare  with  that  modern  Cecilia,  Anna  de  La- 
grange, but  in  such  minor  theatres  as  the  Lyrique 
we  hear  nightly  tenors  who  in  the  States  would 
eclipse  the  popularity  of  Brignoli  himself 

Between  the  acts  we  will  stroll  outside,  and  as 
we  leave  the  theatre  with  a  number  of  seekers 
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after  fresh  air,  we  become  aware  of  an  excite- 
ment. There  is  a  great  noise,  and  the  shrieking 
of  men  and  women  on  the  wide  trotloir ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  dire  confusion,  be  assured  it 
is  no  new  revolution  —  merely  the  venders  of 
drinks  and  fruits  inviting  the  passers  by  to  par- 
take of  their  good  fare.  If  you  listen  a  few  mo- 
ments, you  will  distinguish  the  words  that  old 
woman  with  the  strange  headdress  is  bawling  out, 
as  she  points  to  her  glasses  of  lemonade  ;  and  as 
you  approach  she  will  honor  you  with  a  special 
cry  of: 

Monsieur,  veut-il  qndque-cJiose  a  b-o-i-r-e  ?, 
dwelling  on  the  last  word  with  a  howl,  as  of  a 
person  in  great  agony. 

Immediately  a  vender  of  peare  will  poetically 
respond  from  a  neighboring  booth  : 

Monsieur,  veut-il  manger  un  p—o—i-r—e  ?  and  so 
the  antiphonal  howling  will  be  piercing  your  ears 
till  you  return  to  Paradise. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in- 
cludes, I  believe,  all  the  operas  of  Weber ;  and 
his  Oberon  and  Euryanthe  are  especial  favorites 
here.  On  my  second  visit  I  heard  the  latter 
opera  most  excellently  given,  with  Mile.  Amelie 
Rey,  a  new  debutante,  and  that  superb  tenor, 
Marchot,  in  the  chief  roles.  You  have  no  idea 
how  often  new  debutantes  appear  upon  this  stage. 
They  are  usually  selected  from  the  more  promis- 
ing members  of  the  chorus,  learn  a  few  roles,  and 
after  performing  them  at  the  LjT-ique  a  few  times, 
are  sent  off  to  the  provincial  theatres,  whence  in 
a  few  years  they  will  return  to  Paris,  and,  if  of 
sufficient  ability,  are  engaged  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique.  When  superannuated,  they  draw  a  pen- 
sion from  government.  There  is  a  ballet  corps 
connected  with  the  Lyrique,  and  in  Euryanthe 
these  votaries  of  Terpsichore  dance  to  the  music 
of  Weber's  well-known  Invitation  a  la  Danse, 
which  has  been  arranged  for  the  orchestra  by 
Berlioz.  The  ballet  corps  are  also  educated 
with  a  view  to  promotion  to  the  Opera  Comique 
and  Grand  Opera,  and  likewise  in  old  age  re- 
ceive pensions  from  the  government. 

The  performances  are  generally  preceded  by 
some  little  comic  operetta  of  one  act,  usually 
without  chorus,  and  employing  only  three  or  four 
characters.  M.  Griffard,  by  Mestapes,  is  the 
name  of  one  of  these  pretty  little  musical  farces, 
which  are  rendered  by  the  second  class  singers  of 
the  troupe  ;  and  generally  the  house  does  not  fill 
up  till  the  commencement  of  the  more  elaborate 
opera,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  evening.  At 
present,  Margot,  a  new  opera,  in  three  acts,  by 
M.  Louis  Clapisson,  alternates  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  with  Oberon  and  Euryanthe. 

Trovatoe. 

New  York,  Dec.  8. — Decidedly  the  greatest 
success  here  in  the  operatic  line  for  some  years, 
or  at  least  since  the  famous  Sontag  Troupe,  is  the 
production  of  Roberto  11  Diavolo  by  the  company 
now  performing  at  the  Academy.  I  mean  suc- 
cess in  the  largest,  fullest  sense,  not  merely  in  the 
number  of  representations  and  large  audiences, 
but  also  in  respect  of  quality  as  to  what  is  given, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given.  Mr.  Ul- 
MANN  certainly  deserves  our  hearty  thanks  for 
producing  this  noble  work  in  so  acceptable  a 
manner. 

Herr  Formes  comes  the  nearest  to  my  ideal 
of  a  truly  great  artist  of  any  male  singer  I  have 


ever  heard.  What  a  ponderous  voice  !  and  yet 
how  smooth  and  flexible  !  How  attentive  to  all  the 
details  and  business  of  his  part,  yet  without  stifi- 
ness  or  any  seeming  effort !  One  feels  so  grate- 
ful for  the  exquisite  pleasure  afforded,  that  an 
attempt  at  fault-finding  is  disagreeable.  Of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  hear  and  see  an  artist  in  dilfer- 
ent  chai'acters  to  be  able  to  judge  of  his  breadth 
and  .scope. 

How  I  long  to  hear  his  noble  voice  in  "  Eli- 
jah "  !  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  Herr  Formes 
does  not  create  a  breeze  among  your  oratorio- 
loving  people.  La  Traviata  is  to  succeed  Robert 
after  Wednesday.  Bellini. 


London. — The  programme  of  the  second  winter 
concert  nt  the  Crystal  Palace  comprised  a  Svmphony 
in  G  by  Haydn,  the  piano  Concerto  in  C  minor  by 
Mozart,  a  Scherzo  (G  minor)  by  Mendelssohn,  the 
overture  to  "  Tell "  ;  Balfe's  song;  "  Come  into  the 
garden,  Maud,"  Braham's  "Death  of  Nelson"  song, 
and  Thalberg's  "Home"  fantasia.  Miss  Arabella 
Goddard  was  the  pianist,  and  Charles  Braham  the 
singer. ..."  St.  Paul  "  and  the  "  Creation  "  were  the 
oratorios  performed  by  Mr.  Hullah's  "first  upper 
singing  school"  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  in  the  last  two 
months ....  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  have  given 
the  first  of  a  series  of  "  great  vocal  rehearsals,"  having 
for  their  object  the  keeping  in  continual  practice  of 
the  Metropolitan  contingent  of  the  chorus  which  sang 
at  tho  late  Handel  Festival,  and  which  is  to  sing  at 
the  Grand  Commemoration  in  1859.  Mr.  Costa 
conducted.     This  was  the  programme  : 

Anthem — "We  will  rejoice" Croft. 

Chorus — "  Tu  es  sacerdos"  (in  G) Leo. 

Anthem — "I  will  arise".... Creighton. 

Chorus — "Righteous  Heaven"  (Susanna) Handel. 

Anthem — *'  "We  have  heard  with  our  ears".PalestTina. 

,,         "In  thee,  0  Lord" Weldon. 

Chorus — "Pignus  futura?"  (from  the  Litany  in 

B  flat)' '...Mozart. 

Madrigal — "In  going  to  my  lonesome  bed". Edwards. 

,,  "  Thyr.sis,  sleepest  thou?" Bennett. 

,,  "April  is  in  my  mistress'  face".  ..Morley. 

,,  "  Fair  shepherds'  queen" Marenzio. 

,,  "Thus  saith  my  Chloris" Wilbye. 

The  regular  concerts  were  to  commence  Nov.  27, 
with  Haydn's  Third  Mass,  Mendelssohn's  Landa  Sion 
and  Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment." 

The  Opera  Butfa,  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  is 
treating  the  Londoners  to  a  pleasant  course  of  light 
and  sparkling  novelties.  On  the  14th  ult.  Donizetti's 
//  Companello  was  the  piece,  the  libretto  being  a  literal 
rendering,  by  Donizetti  himself,  of  the  French 
vaudeville,  La  Sonneite  de  Nuit.  This  was  succeeded 
by  Crispino  e  la  Coinare,  an  opera  by  Luigi  and 
Frederico  Ricci.  The  names  of  the  principal  singers 
in  the  first  piece  are  Mile.  Cesarini,  Sig.  Ferrario  and 
Sig.  Galli;  in  the  second,  Mme.  Fumagalli,  Signer 
Giorgetti,  (a  tenor,  "  with  a  beautiful  and  sympathetic 
voice"),  and  Sigs.  Carione  (as  the  cobblerj,  Castelli 
and  Carnevali  (as  the  rival  doctors),  who  sang  a  trio 
buffo,  which  was  uproariously  encored. 

M.  Jullien's  last  great  success  is  his  new  "  Indian 
Quadrille,"  nighdy  played  to  overflowing  houses.  In 
the  shape  of  a  Prospectus  to  the  said  Quadrille,  M. 
Jullien  delivers  his  sentiment  on  India,  thus : 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  seems  destined  to  carry 
civilization,  commerce,  laws,  and  arts  to  tlie  most 
remote  parts  of  the  world  and  amongst  the  most 
uncivilized  tribes.  In  India,  where  even  Alexander 
the  Great  had  failed,  Great  Britain  has  triumphed. 
She  planted,  'midst  a  semi-barbarous  race,  the  laws 
of  reason  and  justice  Tolerant  of  all  differences 
and  shades  of  opinion  in  the  mother-country,  she 
i:enerously  carried  her  liberal  principles  among  the 
two  hundred  millions  dwelling  in  British  India,  pro- 
tected by  her  power,  and  ruled  by  her  influence. 
They  were  left  free  in  the  exercise  of  their  manners, 
customs,  and   religion.    It  was   even   a   subject   of 


charge  that  she  carried  her  tolerance  beyond  reason- 
able bounds,  in  too  long  permitting  the  cruelties  with 
which  the  exercise  of  religion  was  attended,  as  taught 
by  the  Koran  or  practised  by  the  devotees  of  Jugger- 
naut.    However  the  country  flourished,  &c,  &c. 

And  so  on  for  half  a  column  or  more.  Mile.  Jetty 
Trcifz  is  more  popular  than  ever  at  these  concerts. 
The  next  wave  of  Jullien's  wand  was  to  produce  a 
Masked  Ball;  and  then  was  to  follow  his  annual 
"Festival"  season,  when  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Weber  and  Haydn  would  each  have  his  night. 
The  London  Musical  World,  from  which  we  glean 
the  above  facts,  takes  occasion  from  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Mendelssohn  to  discourse  character- 
istically about  his  influence  and  deal  hard  blows  at 
the  "musicians  of  the  Future, "^loo  cautious,  this 
time,  to  mix  up  Schubert  and  Schumann  with  Berlioz 
and  Wagner.     Here  is  a  specimen : 

Mendelssohn,  living,  exercised  much  the  same 
effect  U[ion  music  as  the  lady  in  Shelley's  Sensitive 
Plant  upon  the  flowers;  and  his  death  brought  about 
just  such  a  revulsion  as  the  death  of  the  lady  in  the 
garden  she  had  tended.  There  was  no  longer 
cultivation,  but  disorder  everywhere — 

"Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum," 
choked  up  the  avenues  of  art.  Such  musical  Sepoys 
(!)  as  Liszt  and  Wagner  would  have  been  impossible 
had  Mendelssohn  been  spared  ;  but  God  willed  other- 
wise, and  the  art  of  music  was  condemned  to  pass 
through  a  severe  ordeal. 

Pakis. — M.  Gounod's  recovery  is  complete.  He 
has  already  two  operas  on  the  stocks  —  one  called 
Ivan  le  Terrible,  intended  for  the  Grand  Opera;  the 
other  Le  Medecin  malyre'  lui,  founded  on  Moliere's 
celebrated  comedy,  for  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  The 
announcement  of  an  old  opera  by  Eossini  at  the 
Bouffes  Parisiens,  called  11  Bruschino,  has  given  rise 
to  a  grave  discussion  in  musical  circles.  The  origi- 
nal name  of  the  work  in  question,  when  produced  at 
the  San  Mose  in  Venice,  in  1813,  was  (according  to 
some)  La  Scala  di  Seta  (the  ladder  of  silk).  It  is 
now,  however,  asserted  that  11  Bruschino  is  no  other 
than  11  Fiijlio  per  azzardo,  the  opera  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  Tancredi.  Some  of  the  Paris  publish- 
ers have  already  taken  advantage  of  the  excitement 
created  bv  the  promised  revival  of  an  early  work  by 
the  author  of  )/  Burhiere,  and  have  announced  the 
music  of  11  Bruschino.  Madame  Nantier  Didiee  has 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  boards  of  the  Ital- 
ians as  Rosina  in  the  Barbie're,  and  in  the  lesson 
scene  introduced  a  Spanish  romance  which  created  a 
marked  sensation.  Sorne  of  the  French  journals  are 
in  raptures  with  her  acting.  Why  Alboni  should 
have  resigned  one  of  her  most  admirable  impersona- 
tions does  not  appear.  Meyerbeer  has  left  Paris, 
much  chagrined,  it  may  be  presumed,  at  being  una- 
ble, after  three  months  hard  toiling,  to  prepare  Mme. 
Lauiers  in  the  part  of  Alice  in  Robert  Le  Liable.  At 
the  last  moment,  it  is  alleged,  the  lady  acknowledged 
her  inability  to  sing  the  music  The  friends  of  Mme. 
Lauters  insist  that  this  was  only  an  excuse  to  get  rid 
of  the  part,  which,  for  some  unknown  reasons,  she 
was  not  willing  to  undertake,  and  find  all  sorts  of 
excuses  for  her.  It  is  strange  that  they  should  have 
neglected  to  take  into  account  that  Mme.  Lauters 
has  just  married  M.  Gueymard.  the  tenor.  Possibly 
her  new  change  of  state  may  account  for  her  caprice. 
Robe7-t  le  Liable  \s  thns  shelved  for  a  tirne.  Rumors 
are  afloat  that  the  direction  of  the  Opera  Comique 
is  about  to  undergo  a  change.  M.  Nestor  Roqueplan 
is  to  be  successor  to  M.  Emile  Perrin  ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  new  director  will  be  assisted  in 
the  management  by  M.  Henri  Trianon.  (The  whole 
of  this  report  has  been  ofiicially  denied. — Ed.)  The 
new  work  by  MM.  Sauvage  and  Ambroise  Thomas, 
to  be  entitled  Ze  Carnevalde  Vcnise,\s  announced  for 
representation  in  a  few  days,  and  will  he  followed 
soon  afterwards  by  a  new  opera  of  M.  Bazm.  A 
new  operetta,  in  one  act,  called  Les  Deux  Pecheurs, 
the  music  by  M.  OflTenbach,  has  been  produced  at  the 
Bouffes  Parisiens.  Mme.  Stoltz  has  left  Paris  for 
Barcelona,  where  she  is  engaged  for  a  series  of  re- 
presentations at  the  Royal  Theatre.  Signer  Sivori  is 
gone  to  Amsterdam  to  give  concerts.  He  proceeds 
thence  to  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Berlin,  and  re- 
turns to  Paris  in  December.  Mendelssohn's  "  Eli- 
jab  "  is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Cirque  do  I'Imperatrice, 
and  will  bo  performed  at  a  Grand  Musical  Festival 
in  the  first  week  of  December,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Pasdcloup.  Mme.  Viardot  and  MM.  Jourdan 
and  Stockhausen  will  sing  the  solos.  Mme.  Viardot 
will  at  last  seethe  accomplishment  of  a  wish  she  has 
long  cherished.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  faith  in 
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the  musical  taste  of  the  Parisian  puMic  may  he  jiis- 
liticd  liy  the  result. —  (Corr.  London  Musical  World, 
Nov.2\).  

Leipzig.  —  The  anniversary  of  Mendelssohn's 
death  (Nov.  4.  1847)  was  eelehratcd  by  a  concert  eti- 
tirely  of  his  music.     A  Leipzii;  paper  says  ; 

Tlie  tnific  composed  by  the  illustrious  master  to 
the  ninety  tilth  Psalm  opened  the  performance  The 
solos  were  sunt;  by  Mile.  Hosa  Mandl,  of  the  Poval 
Berlin  Opera,  Mile.  Aiiyusta  Koch,  and  Hcrr  Ru- 
dolph Oito,  from  Berlin,  a  fjenileman  already  well 
known  to  us  as  an  excellent  sinijer  of  concert  and 
sacred  music.  The  overture,  T/ie  Htbridis.  was  the 
second  pirce  of  tlie  tirst  part,  whicli  concluded  with 
the  violin  concerto.  Herr  Jose[)h  Joachim  a<;ain 
displavcd,  in  this  concerto,  ihat  eminent  and  masterly 
skill,  in  every  respect,  which  jjives  him  an  indisputa- 
ble ri;:lit  to  the  lirst  place  amony  the  artists  at  pres- 
ent liviui;  and  playing'  on  this  instrument.  In  the 
second  part,  we  heard  the  cliarminir  symphony,  No. 
4.  in  A  major — without  doubt  the  finest  worls  of  its 
kind  ever  written  by  the  master — anri  the  Loreley 
timile.  The  syujphony  and  the  overture,  already 
mentioned,  were  in  their  execution  masterly  speci- 
mens of  what  our  orchestra  can  do.  The  solo  part 
in  the  linale  was  snnp;  by  Mile.  Kosa  Mandl.  Ac- 
cord inj;  to  report,  this  younj;  hnly  undertook  and 
studied  the  part,  as  well  as  that  in  the  Psalm,  at  a 
comparatively  short  notice.  The  chornses  (Sinj^- 
acadeniie,  Pauliner-Vercin.  Thomanerchor),  were 
most  excellent,  in  the  Psalm  and  the  linale. 

The  second  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  had  for  a 
feature  of  rare  interest  a  very  perfect  performance  of 
Beethoven's  violin  Concerto  liy  Herr  Laub.  A  new 
overture,  "  Ilafis,"  hy  Louis  Ehlert,  is  s|)oken  of  as 
etfeeiive  and  sounding  well,  but  wanting  in  original 
thoughts,  and  too  murdt  alter  the  manner  of  Men- 
delssohn. Fraiilein  Ida  KiUi;er  sang  an  air  from 
F <jaro  and  three  songs  :  the  "  Suleika"  of  Mendels- 
sohn ;  Ah  den  Sonnenschein.  by  Schumann  ;  and  Wo- 
hin,  by  8cliuliert.  She  is  said  to  be  a  singer  of  prom- 
ise. Haydn's  Symphony.  No.  1,  in  E  flat,  and  an 
overture  by  Rielz,  in  A  major,  as  well  as  the  "  Hafis," 
were  finely  played.  At  the  third  concert,  Oct.  i2,  a 
new  Symphony  (No.  7  in  G  minor)  by  Niels  von 
Gadc  (manuscript),  and  two  overtures,  one  by  C. 
Reineckc,  to  Dame  Kobold»n(\  one  by  R.  Schumann, 
to  Gtnoveva.  were  performed.  Herr  L.  Brassin 
played,  with  great  applause,  Moschelcs'  G  minor 
concerto,  Chopin's  Btrfeuse,  and  an  original  rhapso- 
dy. Mile.  Jenny  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  sang  an  air  with 
obligato  violin  accompaniment  hy  J.  S.  Bach,  and 
the  first  scene  of  Bellini's  Romeo.  Jenny  Lind  and 
Rubinstein  are  staying  here  for  the  present. 

Prankfokt  on  the  Maine.  —  The  operas  per- 
formed here  during  the  last  three  months  were  cer- 
tainly various  enough  to  suit  all  tastes.  The  list  in- 
cludes the  Czar  and  Zimmerman,  Nozze  di  Figaro, 
Barber  of  Seville,  Spohr's  Faust,  Oberon,  Clemenza  di 
Tilo,  Postilion  du  Lonjiimeaii,  Le  Profihe'te,  La  Jtiive, 
Jacob  iind  seine  SShne,  I  Puritan!,  the  Huguenots, 
Gluck's  Ijihirjenia  in  Tauris.  Don  Pasquale,  Dtr  Cadi, 
Troiatore,  Gluck's  Orfio,  Nicolai's  "  Merry  Wives  of 

Windsor,"  &c.,  &c The  Cecilia  Society  announce 

the  High  Mass  and  the  Matthew-Passion  of  Bach, 
the  "  Jepihah"  of  Handel,  and  Clierubini's  Requiem. 

TniESTE — On  the  13th  of  October  Alfred  Jaeli> 
gave  a  concert  here,  in  which  he  played,  besides  some 
of  his  own  compositions,  the  C  sharp  minor  Sonata 
of  Beethoven,  a  Fugue  of  Bach,  and  a  Scherzo  by 
Chopin.  He  was  crowned  wiili  laurel,  and  called 
out  more  than  twenty  times,  in  true  Italian  fashion. 
In  a  second  concert  he  brought  out  Liszt's  "  Or- 
pheus "  and  "  Prometheus,"  as  arranged  for  two 
pianos. 

Berlin.  —  The  programmes  of  Stern's  Gesang- 
vercin  for  this  season  promise  performances  of  "  St. 
Paul,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
...  .At  the  three  subscription  concerts  of  the  Singa- 
kadeniie  are  to  be  given  Bach's  Cantata;  Gotles Zeit 
ist  die  ullerbeste  Zeit ;  Mozan's  Requiem  ;  the   Christ- 


mas Oratorio  of  Bach  (for  the  first  time  in  Berlin), 
and  Mendelssohn's  '•  Elijah." 

gujIuW's  Joui;naI  of  IJIuslr. 

nmm: — — 

BOSTON",  DEC.  12,   1857. 


Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 
Tlie  first  concurt  of  the  ninth  season  of  the 
Club  took  place  last  Tuesday  evening.  The 
Chickering  saloon  oflered  a  scene  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  true  music-lovers  in  these  unmusical 
and  gloomy  times.  It  was  filled  to  overflowing  ; 
even  the  ante-room  was  almost  full  ;  and  with 
the  best  kind  of  audience.  Nearly  all  the  old 
faces  were  there,  and  many  new  ones,  who  have 
grown  to  seek  more  near  acquaintance  with  the 
ever  fresh  inspirations  of  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Mozart.  The  members  of  the  Club 
caught  inspiration  from  the  welcome,  which  was 
indeed  such  as  to  rebuke  the  timidity  of  cone  ert 
societies  and  managers.  They  all  looked  well 
and  bright,  and  in  fit  frame  for  live  and  real  mu- 
sic. Never,  to  most  ears,  certainly  to  our  ears, 
have  their  instruments  discoursed  richer,  purer 
harmony  than  that  which  they  proceeded  to  give 
us.  The  instrumental  selections  were  very  choice. 
Here  is  the  programme  : 

PART   I. 

1.  Fourth  Quintet,  in  D Mozart. 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Adagio — Minuetto — Fi- 
nale, Allegro. 

2.  Song  of  the  Page,  from  the  Huguenots,  .Meyerbeer. 

3.  Eighth  Quartet,  in  E  minor,  op.  59,  No.  3  of  the 
Three  Razoumoflsky  Qartets,  (1st  time)  Beethoven. 

Allegro — Mnlto   Adagio — Scherzo    and  Trio  :  Theme 
Russe — Finale,  Presto. 
PAHT  II. 

4.  Cavatina  from  Figaro  :  Non  so  piu  cosa  son, 

Mozart. 

5.  Andante  from  the  Quartet  inB  flat,  No.  69,. Haydn. 

6.  Romanza  from  La  Juive Halevy. 

7.  Andante  and  Finale  Allegro  Vivace,  from  the  Quar- 
tet in  D,  No.  2,  op.  44, Mendelssohn. 

The  songs  introduced  us  to  a  fresh  candidate 
for  vocal  honors,  Mrs.  Harwood,  of  this  city. 
This  young  lady,  to  be  sure,  has  made  promising 
experiments  before,  some  two  or  three  years  since, 
in  Oratorio  performances,  when  she  exhibited  a 
soprano  voice  of  unusual  richness,  power,  and 
freshness,  and  the  good  impression  was  much 
helped  by  personal  appearance  and  simplicity  of 
manner.  She  has  all  this  now,  and  more.  She 
has  had  the  good  sense  and  the  will,  it  seems,  to 
study  ;  with  the  gift  of  reading  music  readily,  she 
has  sought  good  counsels  in  the  art  of  developing 
and  managing  the  voice  :  more  especially  of  nub- 
duing  power  which  she  had  in  plenty ;  and  the 
result  so  far  was  highly  promising.  The  impres- 
sion made  in  those  three  songs  was  most  agreea- 
ble. Not  that  she  is  yet  an  artist ;  not  that  there 
is  not  more  of  the  crude  material  than  of  the  re- 
fined and  the  inspired  Art  of  singing  about  her. 
Some  of  her  strong  high  tones  were  harsh ;  the 
passages  in  mezzo  voce  were  far  more  musical ; 
and  generally  there  was  an  over-proportion  of 
mere  voice  and  obvious  mechanism  to  the  all-fus- 
ing and  subduing  soul  of  melody.  But  it  was 
fresh  and  natural,  and  gave  much  pleasure,  with 
a  promise  of  still  better. 

We  come  now  to  the  instrumental  pieces, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  were  all  finely  rendered. 
The  Andante  by  Haydn,  and  the  well-known 
movements  from  Mendelssohn,  need  no  remark. 
Of  the  Quartet  by  Beethoven,  the  second,  and  to 


us  a  new  one  of  the  famous  Razoumoflsky  set  of 
three,  much  should  be  said.  An  untoward  acci- 
dent called  us  from  the  room  in  the  midst  of  it, 
and  thus  robbed  us  of  this  most  important  feature 
of  the  programme.  But  those  who  heard  it  will 
eagerly  unite  with  us  in  the  desire  to  have  it 
played  again  ;  for  such  works  cannot  be  put  off 
with  a  single  hearing.  Enough  we  heard  and 
read  to  know  that  it  is  full  of  the  master's  noblest, 
most  peculiar  inspirations.  What  we  did  hear, 
was  profoundly  interesting,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
great  difficulties,  more  clearly,  satisfactorily,  and 
spiritedly  rendered,  than  we  have  heard  such 
works  before. 

The  Quintet  by  Mozart  was  perhaps  quite  as 
interesting.  The  Club  have  played  it  only  once 
before,  and  that  several  years  ago.  It  is  more 
dramatic  than  the  Quartets,  as  a  Quintet  well 
may  be,  having  a  voice  to  spare  after  the  four 
parts  of  the  harmony  are  filled  out.  There  was 
now  and  then  a  little  scratchiness  in  the  strings 
in  the  Allegro,  but  we  heard  none  afterwards ; 
the  full  flow  of  the  Mozart  harmony  rolled  clear 
and  undisturbed. 

M.  Oulibicheff  (who  does  appreciate  Mozart 
— no  man  better — although  he  seems  so  dead  to 
all  that  is  ?!0(  Mozart-ian  in  Beethoven),  says 
this  Quintet  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  five  great 
ones  of  Mozart.  AVe  are  tempted  to  translate 
much  of  his  description  of  it : 

"  It  was  written  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1790.  D  major  is  a  bright,  heroic,  brilliant  key, 
the  classical  key  of  military  music.  But  there  is 
nothing  warlike  in  this  Quintet.  It  opens  with  a 
mystical  Larglietto,  in  3-4 ;  the  bass  stepping  for- 
ward alone  in  fragments  of  an  uncertain  melody, 
seems  to  lead  the  other  instruments  step  by  step. 
Is  the  composer  leading  us  into  the  grotto  of 
Trophonius,  or  will  he  induct  us  into  the  Masonic 
mysteries  V  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  is  quite  a 
different  surprise  that  he  prepares  for  us.  Through 
the  windings  of  this  gloomy  passage  we  come  out 
suddenly  into  a  well-ordered,  lighted,  perfumed, 
comfortable  place  enough  for  a  saloon  in  Eldorado 
(Allegro,  in  4-4,)  ;  music  of  a  lively,  witty,  inter- 
esting conversation.  Thoughts  How  in  abun- 
dance, and  all  so  happily  chosen,  so  well  devel- 
oped, singly  or  united,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish the  leading  from  the  accessory  thoughts. 
One  feels  equally  contented,  upon  entering  this 
Allegro,  on  whichever  side  he  comes  to  it;  whether 
it  be  violins,  bass  or  viola,  he  at  once  takes  part 
in  the  conversation.  One  must  talk  of  all ;  and 
the  others  not  only  let  one  say  all,  but  they  as- 
sent and  comment  on  it  with  good  will ;  they  re- 
peat one's  words,  as  if  they  came  from  one  of 
the  wise  men  of  (ireece,  and  simply  for  the  rea- 
son that  one  always  talks  well.  Here  no  hon  mot 
falls  to  the  ground ;  words  from  the  heart  arc 
chilled  by  no  unbelieving  smile.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  felicitous  suggestions  fly  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  the  heart-felt  words  are  repeated  with 
right  hearty  sympathy.     Precious  society  ! 

"  But  perfect  equality  reigns  as  little  in  the 
Quintet,  as  in  society.  The  first  violin,  which  has 
to  take  the  initiative,  takes  up  the  word  more 
frequently  than  the  others  ;  that  is  a  right,  that 
belongs  everywhere  and  always  to  the  one  who 
has  most  wit  and  eloquence.  The  second  violin  be- 
longs too  truly  to  its  friend,  to  dispute  this  ascen- 
dancy, which  it  on  the  contrary  seeks  by  all 
means  in  its  power  to  make  availing.  Not  so 
with  the  first  viola.     This  makes  some  claims  to 
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rivalry ;  it  is  of  a  nature  somewhat  disputatious 
and  dogmatical,  as  we  shall  see.  The  violoncello 
seems  to  keep  watch  like  a  moderator,  that  none 
may  wander  too  far  from  the  question,  for  the 
bass  was  ever  the  best  harmonic  logician.  Final- 
ly, the  second  viola  is  like  those  persons  of  mind, 
who  say  little  from  habit,  but  who  wait  with  ad- 
mirable patience,  and  with  admirable  skill  seize 
the  opportunity  to  put  in  a  word  in  the  right 
place. 

"  The  heavenly  conversation  would  drag,  soon- 
er or  later,  if  all  were  of  just  the  same  opinion. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  the  violin 
attempts  to  give  the  theme  in  F  major ;  but  this 
new  view  of  the  matter  does  not  meet  with  a 
general  response  ;  it  is  answered  by  a  multifa- 
rious murmur.  Excitable  by  nature,  as  most 
great  talkers  arc,  the  violin  shows  its  dissatisfac- 
tion by  a  certain  unfiiendly  bitterness,  which  re- 
sults in  a  lively  contention  in  passages  of  triplets. 
He,  that  first  provoked  it,  sees  his  injustice  and 
soon  gives  the  mo:ioe  as  they  desired  it,  that  is  to 
say  in  D,  whereupon  they  subject  the  same  to  a 
new  friendly  discussion,  in  which,  however,  they 
sift  the  matters  in  dispute  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Allegro  in  a  more  learned  and  thorough  manner. 
The  whole  seems  said,  and  beautifully  e.-cpressed 
by  each ;  and  the  speakers  would  still  go  on,  did 
not  a  Fermnta  impose  silence.  That  mysterious 
Larghetto,  from  the  beginning,  takes  us  again 
and  leads  us  through  almost  the  same  winding 
passages  by  which  we  came  to  this  delightful  spot. 
A  sudden  relapse  into  the  motive  and  tempo  of 
the  Allegro  makes  a  swift  and  startling  conclu- 
sion of  eight  measures. 

"  The  Adagio,  (G  major,  3-4),  one  of  the  most 
sublime  that  Mozart  has  composed,  a  truly  Ely- 
sian  music — we  find  no  better  term  for  it — ex- 
presses a  state  of  blissful  tranquillity,  mingled 
with  memories  of  a  recent  passionate  and  tearful 
inclination.  In  this  state  melancholy  becomes  a 
spice  to  bliss,  and  evermore  the  songs  of  the  vio- 
lins, modulated  in  a  key  of  tender  and  complain- 
ing recollections,  melt  in  ecstatic  cadences.  The 
past  reality  is  but  a  dream,  and  the  dreams  of 
the  past  have  become  inexpressible  reality.  If 
the  poetry  of  words  had  something  analogous  to 
do,  it  would  alternate  between  two  modes :  the 
tone  of  elegy,  which  is  the  echo  as  it  were  of  a 
vanished  existence,  and  the  tone  of  contempla- 
tive ecstacy,  as  a  character  of  the  present.  Mu- 
sic can  do  far  more ;  it  can  combine  these  two 
manners  and  at  tlie  same  time  express  the  agi- 
tation of  the  heart  and  the  sublime  serenity  of 
thought.  And  this  it  has  done.  While  the  di- 
vine songs  of  the  violins  move  in  the  foreground 
in  long  strains  of  feeling,  the  bass,  chi'cked  in  its 
course  by  eighth-pauses,  which  are  distributed  in 
groups  of  short  notes  in  the  three  parts  of  the 
rhythm,  pursues  the  train  of  lofty  meditations, 
with  which  the  Adagio  commenced.  This  re- 
markable passage,  which  begins  with  the  17th 
measure,  and  is  entrusted  one  after  another  to 
the  violoncello,  the  first  violin,  and  the  viola,  is 
again  perceptible  at  the  close,  but  separated  from 
the  elegiac  song,  to  which  it  offsets  itself  in  the 
beginning.  Mere  it  has  opjiosed  to  it  but  two 
half-notes,  an  F  and  an  E.  which  presently  lift 
themselves  with  loveliest  effect  into  the  upper 
strings  of  the  extreme  voices,  and  make  the  mod- 
ulation to  tlie  key  of  the  Fourth  incline  toward 
themselves,  where  it  remains  but  a  moment,  and 
descends  with  energy  back  to  the  Tonic.  The 
piece  ends,  or  rather  banishes,  itself  like  an 
enchanted  dream." 

We  shall  give  M.  OulibichelT's  description  of 
the  other  movements  ne.xt  week. 


Eru.^ta. — In  tlie  article  on  Mendelssohn*s  '*  Songs 
without  Words  "  ill  our  last,  there  were  some  wrens 
fifjures  oF  reference.  In  the  second  paraoiraph.  tenth 
line,  for  No.  4,  read  No.  2.  Second  page,  2d  para- 
graph, 20th  line,  for  No.  3,  Book  IV.,  read  No.  3, 
Book  VI.  Also,  last  column  of  first  page,  li\\  line, 
for  graceful,  please  read  grateful. 


ftusi4al  (ljhii-(fltai. 

Now  is  the  time,  if  at  all  before  another  winter,  for 
some  good,  sound,  classical,  yet  varied,  and  cheap 
orrhestral  concerts  in  Boston.  The  remnrkHhle  be- 
pinnings  of  the  "  Quintette  Club"  and  "Orpheus" 
show  that  there  has  been  a  lonjrina:  for  cood  mu- 
sic, in  spite  of  the  disposition  to  forego  luxuries. 
The  well-filled  Theatre,  too,  durlnj  three  weeks  of 
the  IBallct,  proved  that  there  were  dollars  to  he  found 
in  ponliets.  Our  sncioties  and  impresarii  have  been 
unduly  timid.  Now  they  would  have  clear  field,  and 
meet  an  uneloyed  appetite.  Bv  the  time  they  get 
their  cournsie  up,  sav  Febriiiiry  or  March,  innumera- 
hlc  candidate,  virtuoso*,  singers,  musical  specnlators 
of  all  sorts,  will  he  ru'sliing  in  to  dispute  the  field 
with  them,  and  to  di-;tract  tlie  seel^ers  of  tliis  quiet 
kind  of  entertainment.  Now  is  the  accepted  time. 
We  think  with  the  Trnnsn-ipt  of  yesterday  :  '•'  Any 
movement  for  a  good  orchestral  course,  or  a  varied 
opera  season,  if  conceived  and  carried  out  with  a 
proper  regard  to  the  reasonable  necessities  of  artists 
and  the  shrunken  means  of  suliseribers  and  patron«, 
would,  we  doubr  not,  be  responded  to  with  gratified 
delight  and  substantial  encouragement  by  a  music- 
fasting  and  suffering  public." 

That  verv  enterprising  and  successful  teacher  of 
the  Piano-Forte  in  clashes.  Mile.  Gabriei.i.e  De  La- 
MOTTE,  wil]  commence  three  new  classes  during  tlie 
coming  week.  See  Advertisement.  A  fine  chance 
for  beginners The  "  Orphens  Club"  have  en- 
gaged Mr.  Satter.  the  pianist,  for  the  next  concert, 
who  will  plav  some  "new  school"  music, — perhaps 
enough  to  offset  what  some  may  deem  the  ultra  clas- 
sicality  of  those  choruses  ftf  the  Greek  tragedies. . . , 
In  New  York  Robort  Le  Dinhle  has  been  performed 
four  or  five  times.  Last  niglit  La  Trarlnta,  and  to- 
niirbt  Herr  Formes  again,  in  lifnrthii,  announced  as 
the  **  only  performance  of  German  oiiera  this  season." 
Next  Tuesday  ni'jht  /  Puritan!  will  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Societv.  .  .  .The 
Brooklyn  I'hilbarmonic  Socifty  give  their  seeond 
concert  this  eveninir;  the  programme  includes  a 
Symphony  by  Mendelssohn  and  overtures  by  Ben- 
nett and  Von  Weber. 

A  couple  of  Frenchmen,  rummaging  last  summer 
among  the  dusty  old  scores  in  the  library  of  St. 
Marks  at  Venice,  discovered  several  compositions  of 
the  famous  Alessandro  Stradklla,  in  his  own 
handwriting.  !•■-  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  be 
left  nothing  but  the  well  known  hymn,  or  prayer, 
which  he  sang  in  the  Sixtinc  Cliapcl,  when  pursued 
by  the  hired  assassins  of  the  Ve.nctian  nobleman. 
Nineteen  soul's  are  now  brought  to  light.  They  arc 
love  songs,  which  the  famous  sint^er  composed  when 
he  lived  in  the  palace  of  the  Contarini,  and  loved  and 
was  beloved  by  the  dauirhter  of  the  bouse.  Tlicy  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  by  melody  am!  elegance  of 
style,  and  Hai.evy,  the  composer  of  LaJuive.'iHo 
write  piano  accompaniments  to  ihctn. 

Jid u (} r  i  i  5  e m  (» n i f) . 

Mf.T^E.  GABRTELLK  DE  l.\flFOTTE  haa  tV.e 
litiiinr  \n  .inn'iuiK'.-  Lli  vt<\v  wtil  opi-n  Tiirrk  New  ("i, \s«f;.s 
fcir  tlu)  instruction  of  Young  LiiJied  and  Misses,  oh  the  Piaxo- 
Foaifi  :  — 

On  MO\n\Y December  UMi. 

•'    TaKSn.AY ''  ],Vh. 

"     WEDNKSDAY, "  I6-I1. 

Tprms  Fifteen  Dullni-s  fnp  Twentv-Fodr  Lcasons.  Appli- 
riir.iiin-*  to  lie  Mi;iiiL';tt  Mile.  (jADaiELLB  Da  Lamottjs's  residence, 
5j  [LiQCOck  Street. 


ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  MembiTH  of  tlii'  OUmiEUS  f)T,EE  CT.UR  hnvp  the 
pleasure  fo  Hnnounee  fh;it  thfir  SECOND  f'ONi'KKT  (of  the 
Seri.'Knf  Thrct*)  «'|||  t.iku  phtcu  at  the  MKLODKON  on  SAT- 
UKDAY  EVENING,  Dec.  19th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
August  Kreissmann. 

The  Cluh  will  he  kindly  af!.«i«ted  by  Miss  Lucy  A  Doane, 
Voc;ilisr.,  Mr  GuSTAV  Satter,  Pi;irii.-:t,  and  Mi-  W  S'-hraub- 
STADTER.  V'lcalist,  anil  will  introdii'-e  aniong  oHh-f  novdf.iea 
for  the  first  rime  Two  Double  Choruses  from  Men- 
delssohn's mu.tic  to  the  tragedies:  ANTiao.NE  and  (Edipus 
Cor.ciNEUS,  by  Sophncles 

Ticket*,  50  CfMs  each,  may  be  had  at  the  musio,  stores  of 
Mes.^ra  Ita?.'^ell  &  liichiird-oti,  Oliver  Di(-son  &  On.,  and  E.  H. 
Wade,  and  at  N.  D.  Cottun's,  WaPhincitrin  St. 


Hao'vard  Musical  Association. 

The  Annual  M-'e'ini;  will  be  hpld  nn  MONDAY  EVENING, 
January  I8fh.  185!^,  at  rh*^  IvEveue  House.  Business  meeting 
at  7  o'clock  preci-elv,  und  a  punxtuvl  attendance  is  earuest- 
ly  requested  . . .  .Supper  Mt  9  o'dnrk. 

HENIIY  WARE,  Recording  Secretary. 

Boston,  Dec.  12,  1857. 

New  Edition  of  '*Th8  National  Lyre." 

OUVER  DTT  ON  &  CO.,  277  Wasbinct^n  Strnpt.  have 
jtiPt  published  a  new  edition  nf  THE  NATIONAL  LYRE, 
a  Collection  of  SaTed  Mupic,  conpistinic  of  Psalm  and  ll.vmn 
Tunes,  with  a  Choice  Selection  of  Sentences,  Anthems  and 
Ghnnts  ;  rle.-^ipned  fur  the  use  of  Clioirs,  Congrega'inns,  and 
Siniring  Sclionis  By  S  P  Tuckerman.  S.  A.  Hancroft,  and 
H.  K.  Oliver.     Price  86  per  doz.     Single  copies  63  cents. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W  MEERBA('n  begs  leave  to  Ftate  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Unxburv  x\\:\\  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piimo-Koite  pl.ixing  to  sni;ill  clashes 

Lnrt2ex|iericnc(i  nnd  cart-fnl  t^xami nation  of  the  subject  have 
convincpil  him.  that  be-^ide"  the  great  saving  nf  fsppm-f.  hp  can 
'■fftT  some  p:irficularaitvantai;es  in  this  manner  or  reacbirig.by 
which  he  hopes  the  ymnL'  .'■tndent  will  bo  relieved  df  a  great 
denl  of  weariness  whii  h  ;iccompanies  the  pmc'icp  nf  the  fiiger 
ext-rcisp-'-,  .scale.",  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  succes?  so  much 
depends 

K'»r  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Tonic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditsnn  &  (^t.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

OCTJBER,  1857. 


CIARI1  ZERRAl-IIV.  having  returned  from  Furope,  is 
-'  now  ready  to  comnienr-e  his  course  of  instruction  in  mupic. 
Plense  addre-^s  at  Chickering  &  Sons',  or  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal music  stores. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

May  bp  addressecl  at  Ttussell  h  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washinffton  St   or  at  the  Messrs   Ohi'kering's  ^\':ire-room8. 

Terms  for  Music  les.«ons.  i'^50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  3P30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


MI.I.E.  GABRlELf.E  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  lias  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  ('lasses  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
anil  Mi-'Ri'S  on  the   Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Ilancock  Street. 

AUGUST    HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  adtlrpsspil  at  Mps<»rs.  Riipsetl  &  Kiehardson'e 
Music  Store,  291  AVaf^hington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  TSo.  86   Finckney  Street. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

<3  3=1  CS- -^^  IM"    E5  XT  I  Ij  33  IE!  H.  , 

W  E  S  T  F  I  E  L  D  ,    MASS. 

Mkssrs.  august  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Mu«ic,  hnvf  returned  from  Enrnpe.  and  !ire  ready 
to  leccirp  Pupils.  They  may  he  a'hlressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Pi:i(  e,  or  at  ^^'ssrs.  liusseU  &  Kichardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     S  C  II  U  L  T  Z  R . 

GTVES  IiLWiuc-ion   on    the   VIOIJN.  the   riANO-FORTE, 
aiiil  in   Ihu   IIIKOUY  "K  MUSH'..     Address  at  liis  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  iit  the  .Music  Sto:c.«. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

T'le  \ViTiter  Term  of  tlip  I'.opton  Miisic  School  will  mmmenee 
on    Monibiy.  ihi-4li  of.bmuary  next,  at  Mercantik' TIall. 

Tii~truc'i'm  will  be  ci^en  in  the  following;  di-[i!irrn:enfs :  — 
S\.ati'm  of  N'ota'ion,  Ihtrmnny.  Oou"tei-ptiinr  and  Fnfrue.  Com- 
po.sirion  wirh  rctVrence  to  Musiciil  Form  and  i  •  snimientarii  n, 
Vr)c;ibzaEiMn.  Pnicri.  v  in  <"horu.-=  Sinyirg,  l'i:ino- Forte,  Violin, 
find  :iny  ..f  jhe  Oichestral  Instruuicnls.  Price  of  Tuition  S25 
per  t.iTin. 

Hoard  of  Tn«trnction  :— B.  F   Rakrr.  J.  \V  Adams,  Levi  P. 

IIoMKR.  .1     C    D    PaRKRR.  and  Wl-LI.IAM  SrHULTZK 

I'or  particulars,  address  B    V.  1!akek.  Nrt   4  Rowe  Place. 

WM    UK,\D,  Suc'y  of  the  ('orpoiuiion. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


FIRST  PREiEUI^  FSA^Q-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM  THE 

^HBSRtlusMg  eCSaiitaili  ffflafiititu  Sssotiation 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEHAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKEK- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIA IVOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.     H.     LONG, 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Booms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Lat«  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

G.    ANDRfl    &    CO., 

Depot  of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

EDWARD    Ii.    BAIiCH, 


g^iitljems  for  \\t  €mm^  %tmm, 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

/~\  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9?   Broadway^  N.T. 
Anthems  for  CSeristMas, 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  now  po  even  unto  Bethlehem,  s.  a. 

T.  B.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  parts,  13  cts.     Class  copy  3  cts. 
CROCE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings:  s.  a.  t.  b.,  19  ct.'?. 
GREENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings:  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.     Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  oents. 
HANDEL.— For  behold  d-rkne?s.    Recit.  1  ,o  gg^ts 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.   Air  B-  ( 
For  unto  ns  a  Child  is  born.     31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  part.s,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  .'^hall  conceive  ;   and  0  I    thou  that  (ellest; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.    Ditto,  8vo.  6  cts.    Separate 
vocal  parts.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,  (Masham.)  — Short  and  Easy  AnthemSj  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs:  — 
Sing,  0  heavens  I  (4  voices,)  25  cts.     Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  I  that  bringe.^t  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord :   Short  Anthem  for  s.  A-  T.  E. 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  ct^s.     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:  In  full  score. 
Verse,  A.  t.  b.  69  ct.«.     Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.     Verse,  A.  e.  b.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  eta. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:   8.  A.  t.  b.. 
Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  Christmas-tide. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  IIelmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

ISmo  size.  Sewed, 13 

"  In  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Accompaniment. 
Folio  music  size, 1  13 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  wilh  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  tibitum. -fioQaX  parts  for  Alro,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  SI. 13. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  for  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Hatdn,  Beetboven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  %l  to  ffil.SS  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  those  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J.    A.,    NOVELZOj 
389  Broad-\vay,  We^v  TorU, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Inatruttoi  of  t|t  p  iann- JFortt,  ffirgait  &  J^armnnj, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kueelaud  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

ffarljir  nf  tjiB  ^^icnn  ml  liDging, 

IT.    S.   HOTE  Ii. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  OF  F®KEIGIV  MUSIC, 
No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Hinth  St. 

NEW     Y  OKK. 

C.    BREUSIMG, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Kl?*  Constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Udxi    |)mno-Jf0rte    Scfjaot   &m^t 

FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF    SELECT  PIANO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

JXJLITJS    ICTsTOXiK,- 
Frice   $2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  still  at  the  outset  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  thi-^  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  He  haa 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  pleasing  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  exercises  In 
the  course  of  these  little  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanarions  aa  to  the  expiession  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  serve  net  merely  as  useful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  a.s  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  a.s  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborHte  compositions,  such  as  are  (o  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  "  in  the  second  stage  "  of  their  studies. 

The  system  of  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  expended  "grasps"  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which,  is  greatly 
felt,     Published  by 

RUSSELL  &o  RICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg.  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi-^,  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

N.  B.— Russell  &  Richardson  will  send  you  three  dollars' 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  free)  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  this  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  th.at 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  £;50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCAL.IST    CTENOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

C.    Iji.    -%7^.AM}13L1.-S^^    cfe    Co. 

>"  -    '  (Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

PIANO-FOR  TES 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

I3:jft.IjIL.ET,    ID.A.-VIS    Sz    CO. 

M.iNUFACTUnERS  OF 

Grand,  Parlor  Grand, 
and  Square 


WITH  THEIR 
PATENT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  AND  GRAND  ACTION. 

409  \%'^aslsington  Street,  Boston, 

(Near  Boylston  Market.) 
TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .©6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  iu  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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The  Piano-Forte  Sonatas  of  Beethoven. 

By  Ernst  ton  Elteelein. 
[Continued  from  lafit  week.] 

What,  now,  are  the  general  ideal  contents  of 
the  Beethoven  Sonatas  ?  The  essence  of  the 
Beautiful,  as  revealed  in  Art,  consists  in  this: 
that  a  definite  idea,  a  definite  intellectual  con- 
ception, be  so  perfectly  expressed  or  manifested 
in  a  definite  sensible  foi'ra,  that  the  two  shall  form 
a  complete  unity,  like  soul  and  body.  Hence  a 
work  of  Art,  as  a  single  image  of  the  Beautiful, 
can  only  be  comprehended  in  its  inmost  and  es- 
sential character,  by  recognizing  what  it  con- 
tains, and  how  its  thought  or  purpose  comes  to 
manifestation.  Now,  although  Music  is  recoof- 
nized  as  real  Art,  i.  e.,  as  a  realization  of  the 
Beautiful,  yet  it  has  been  denied  to  have  any 
meaning  or  ideal  contents ;  it  has  been  declared 
to  be  a  purely  formal  art,  a  merely  ingenious 
play  with  tones.  The  great  Hegel  stands  at 
the  head  of  those  who  hold  this  opinion.  He  has 
been  followed,  among  other  later  writers,  by  Dr. 
Hanslick,  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Musikalisch- 
Schonen  "  (the  Beautiful  in  Music). 

Both,  however,  have  been  radically  opposed  ; 
the  first  by  Krueger  in  his  essay  above  cited, 
the  second  by  Brendel  in  the  42d  volume.  No. 
8,  and  following,  ot  the  Netie  Zeitschnfl  filr  Mu- 
sik.  Kriiger  defines  as  the  subject  matter  of 
Music  :  "  The  far  off,  dim  streamings  of  the  soul, 
life  as  it  comes  and  vanishes,.^in  a  word,  the  en- 
tire movement  of  the  world,  with  all  that  passive- 
ly exists  drawn  into  the  movement  ;  all  that 
hovers,  waves,  and  trembles  as  with  airy  vibra- 
tions in  the  human  heart,  all  that  the  soul  echoes 
in  Itself  from  all  that  sill's  in  the  phenomenal 
world — all  that,"  says  Kriiger,  "  is  the  real  sub- 


ject-matter of  Music,  and  forms  the  inward  sub- 
stance of  the  tone-world."  But  Brendel  says  in 
various  places:  "  The  moods  of  the  soul  are  the 
subject-matter  of  Music ;  these  are  the  material 
that  lies  equally  at  hand  for  all  musicians.  Bttt 
we  are  not  to  understand  by  this,  that  the  spirit 
is  only  outwardly  and  loosfly  bound  to  the  tech- 
nical ground  plan, — -that  it  is  any  thing  fugitive 
and  transient.  Spirit,  subject-matter  are  imma- 
nent in  the  tones;  the  tone-series  are  the  imme- 
diate expression  thereof  the  thing  itself  and  not 
mere  form.  Notwithstanding,  the  entire  tone-life 
rests  upon  a  very  real  psychological  ground,  nor 
do  we  have  to  do  merely  with  combinations  of 
tones." 

In  fact,  it  were  a  sorry  case  for  Music,  if  it 
were  a  merely  formal  piece  of  art,  or  mathemati- 
cal combination  of  tones,  devoid  of  all  deeper 
spiritual  meaning.  As  the  festhetical  writers, 
Kriiger  and  Brendel,  have  scientifically  refuted 
the  colossal  error,  so  the  living  Art  itself  has  long 
eloquently  announced  the  truth  in  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  and  all  the  great  masters,  who 
are  anything  but  mere  mathematical  reckoners. 
Above  all,  from  the  tones  of  Beethoven  there 
speaks  so  rich  an  inward  soul's  life,  so  deep 
a  spiritual  meaning  stands  out  so  overpower- 
ingly,  that  Beethoven  always  will  and  must  re- 
main an  unsolved  riddle  to  those  by  whom  this 
essence  is  not  comprehended.  And  so,  too,  the 
Sonatas  of  Beethoven  are  filled  with  a  great  and 
mighty  import.  The  "  moods  of  the  soul's  life," 
the  "  dim  streamings  of  the  soul,"  are  expressed 
in  them.  This  they  have  in  common  with  the 
other  Beethoven  creations,  with  all  truly  musical 
works  of  Art.  They  manifest  it,  liowever,  in 
their  own  way,  which  is  a  different  one  for  ex- 
ample from  that  of  the  Symphonies.  If  in  the 
Symphonies  the  moods  are  mainly  objective,  uni- 
versal, although  presented  in  the  light  of  the 
Beethoven  subjectivity,  in  the  Sonatas  you  recog- 
nize a  pure  subjective  soul's  life ;  here  the  ex- 
tremely individual  moods  of  the  musician  are 
difliised  throughout;  he  abstracts  himself  from 
the  objective  powers  of  life  and  seems  related 
only  to  himself,  to  his  own  inmost  self,  and  buried 
in  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  heart.  What  is  want- 
ing here  in  a  more  objective  universality,  a  more 
objective  wealth,  is  made  up  by  a  more  subjective 
depth  ;  the  horizon  is  a  less  comprehensive  one, 
but  goes  down  to  greater  depth  of  individuality. 

One  arrives  at  a  still  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  Beethoven  Sonatas  by  comparing  them,  in 
respect  to  ideal  contents,  with  those  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  The  greater  power  and  significance 
on  the  side  of  Beethoven  is  instantly  apparent, 
and  the  same  observation  extends  to  all  of  Beet- 
hoven's instrumental  music.     This  characteristic 


side  and  its  more  obvious  deductions  have  been 
stated  with  great  conciseness  by  Brendel  in  his 
lectures  on  the  history  of  Music,  p.  338.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  cite  his  own  words.  He  says : 
"  What  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Beethoven's 
instrumental  music  is  its  greater  power  of  thought 
and  meaning,  which  had  at  the  same  time  as  a 
consequence  an  intensification  and  expansion  of 
the  means  of  expression.  In  consequence  of  this 
greater  significance  of  contents,  we  see  a  striving 
after  the  utmost  definiteness  of  expression,  where- 
by pure  music,  untrammelled  by  any  words,  be- 
came capable  of  representing  perfectly  distinct 
states  of  mind.  In  earlier  times,  with  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  the  work  of  instrumental  music  was 
for  the  most  part  a  free  play  of  tones  of  a  more 
vague  and  general  expression.  Beethoven,  on 
the  contrary,  marks  definite  situations,  describes 
clearly  recognizable  states  of  soul.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  stands  the  poetic  direction  which 
he  follows,  the  striving  to  bring  a  poetic  image 
before  the  hearer's  mind ;  and  equally  closely 
the  dramatic  livingness  of  his  compositions,  called 
forth  by  the  unfolding  of  the  thought  in  the  pro- 
cess of  representation.  Formerly,  with  Mozart, 
an  intellectual,  logical  working  vp  was  what  de- 
termined the  form  of  the  musical  piece  ;  now 
this  treatment  falls  into  the  background,  is  no 
longer  the  leading,  the  only  shaping  principle, 
and  the  composer  follows  his  poetic  plan,  causing 
to  move  before  us  a  great  soul  picture,  rich  in 
various  contrasted  moods.  Finally,  it  is  the  hu- 
moristic  element,  that  makes  itself  acknowledged 
in  his  works."  According  to  this,  then,  the  gen- 
eral subject-matter  of  Beethoven's  music  is  some 
definite  state  of  soul,  some  distinct  poetic  image ; 
this  in  single  Sonatas  will  express  itself  in  spe- 
cial, individual  forms. 

The  catalogues  of  Beethoven's  works  show  32 
piano-forte  Sonatas  for  two  hands,  and  one  for 
four  hands.  They  bear  the  opus  numbers  2,  6, 
7,  10,  13,  14,  22,26,27,28,31,49,53,54,57, 
78,  79,  81,  90,  101,  106,  109,  110,  111.  The  di- 
vision into  the  five  groups  above  indicated  gives 
the  following  result,  which  will  be  more  clearly 
confirmed  in  the  discussion  of  the  single  works : 

First  Grohp  (Preliminary  step  to  the  Haydn- 
Mozart  period)  :   Op.  6,  49,  79. 

Second  Group  (Haydn-Mozart  period)  :  Op.  2, 
7,  10,13,  14,  22,  26. 

Third  Group  (Transition  to  the  second  period)  : 
Op.  27,  28,  31,  54,  78. 

Fourth  Group  (Second  period,  works  in  which 
Beethoven's  individuality  is  fully  pronounced)  : 
Op.  53,  57,  81,  90. 

Fifth  Group  (Third  and  last  period,  works  in 
which  Beethoven's  subjectivity  is  wholly  with. 
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drawn  into  itself  aiKl  isolated):  Op.   101,  106, 
109,  110,  111. 

The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  tact,  that  in 
tliis  classification  sometimes  later  opus  numbers 
are  thrown  into  earlier  groups.  This  too  will  be 
justified  in  the  discussion  of  the  single  Sonatas. 
Suffice  it  to  remark  here,  that  the  opus  number 
can  be  regarded  only  as  a  very  ueceptive  sign, 
and  by  no  means  as  an  absolute  criterion  for  de- 
termining the  relative  position  of  the  single 
■work ;  the  more  so  since,  as  may  readily  be 
imagined,  in  the  publication  of  Beethoven's  works 
the  requisite  care  and  regard  to  the  special  woi-th 
of  the  given  composition  was  not  observed ;  un- 
called hands  must  have  had  part  in  it.  Accord- 
ing to  our  conviction,  the  order  of  a  work  can 
only  be  determined  by  its  intrinsic  worth ;  the 
opus  number  is  of  secondary  consequence. 


The  Tune  Clapton. 

Extract  from  a  diary  kept  by  Haydn  when  in 
London : 

"  1791.  A  week  before  Whitsuntide  I  heard 
upwards  of  4000  children  sing  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral ;  a  Conductor  gave  tlie  time.  No  music 
ever  affected  me' so  powerfully  in  my  life.  All 
the  children,  neatly  clothed,  entered  in  proces- 
sion ;  the  organist  phiyed  over  the  tune  very  sim- 
ply and  smoothly,  and  the  young  performers  then 
began  the  hymn  all  at  the  same  time." 

This  nymn,  as  Haydn  terms  it,  was  a  chant, 
composed  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  then  organist  of 
St.  Paul's.  The  manuscript  shown  to  Mr.  Beyle 
by  Haydn  himself  was  undoubtedly  a  copy  of 
this  chant,  the  Melody  of  which  is  printed,  though 
not  quite  accurately,  in  the  Letl7-es  sur  Hoy/In. 
A  composition  that  so  powerfully  affected  the 
great  composer  is  worth  preserving ;  and  as  we 
believe  that  it  is  not  published  in  a  correct  and 
practicable  form,  we  here  insert  a  copy  from  the 
author's  MS. : 


This  chant  was  performed  in  the  foUowino- 
manner  when  Haydn  heard  it :  The  first  portion 
of  the  bars  was  sung  by  the  choir,  accompanied 
by  the  organ ;  the  thousands  of  children  assem- 
bled, and  who  were  well  instructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, responded  in  the  second  portion.  The  third 
was  then  given  in  the  manner  of  the  first,  and  the 
fourth  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  second ;  alto- 
gether producing  an  effect  that  bafHes  descrip- 
tion, and  which  could  not  have  failed  to  operate 
with  extraordinary  force  on  such  strong  religious 
feelings,  united  to  such  susceptibility  of  musical 
impression,  as  the  great  composer  possessed. 


The  above  is  from  the  Hurmonicon.  Bombet 
is  an  assumed  name,  which  is  probably  well 
known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  as 
attached  to  a  small  and  interesting  book,  trans- 
lated into  English,  with  the  title,  "  The  Life  of 
Haydn,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  written  at  Vienna. 
Followed  by  the  Life  of  Mozart,  by  L.  A.  C. 
Bombet.  With  Notes  by  William  Gardiner, 
Author  of  '  The  Music  of  Nature,'  "  and  repub- 
lished in  Providence  about  1820,  and  in  Boston 
in  1839.  The  work  in  the  original  bears  the 
title  of  "  Lettres  sur  Haydn,"  and  the  real  name 
of  the  author  was  BeijU,  if  author  he-  may  be 
called;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well 
proved  that  the  whole  thing  was  stolen  from  a 
work  by  an  Italian  resident  of  Vienna,  a  friend 
of  Haydn,  named  Carpani. 


From  my  Diary,  "No.  16, 

It  was  generally  helieved,  up  to  the  present  time, 
that  there  remainerl  nothing  of  Strariella's  composi- 
tions hut  the  fiimons  hymn  whicli  he  was  singing  in 
the  f^ixtine  Chapel  at  the  moment  when  the  three 
assassins  clespatchLd  against  liim  liy  the  patricians  of 
Venice  were  about  lo  niuidcr  him. 

Dec.  6 — Now  here  is  a  paragraph  which  will  go 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  and  be  read  from 
Maine  to  California,  "  while  Truth  is  putting  on  his 
boots."  That  is  the  way  with  such  tra.sh.  All  the 
authorities  that  I  know, — Hawl;ins,  Burney,  Gerbcr, 
Schilling,  Gassner,  the  various  English  collections  of 
Musical  Biography,  &c.,  &c., — agree  that  the  music 
winch  touched  the  hearts  of  the  assassins  was  Stra- 
della's  Oratorio,  "  San  Giovanni  Battista,"  which  he 
was  conducting  in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Lat- 
erano ;  moreover,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  any 
case  in  which  a  strange  singer  has  been  allowed  to 
exhibit  his  powers  iu  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  But  it 
was  generally  believed  that  nothing  but  that  hymn 
remained  of  his  compositions.  Ah,  indeed  I  General 
Belief  had  better  turn  to  Burney,  vol.  4.  p  105,  et  seq. 
lie  will  find  there  some  fourteen  compositions  of  Stra- 
della  mentioned,  one  opera,  one  oratorio,  airs,  duets, 
and  madrigals.  The  oratorio  is  fully  described,  and 
a  long  duet  copied.  Burney's  words,  in  one  place, 
arc  :  "  His  compositions,  which  are  all  vocal,  and  of 
which  I  am  in  possession  of  many,"  &c.  In  Novello's 
Fitzwilliam  Music,  he  will  find  a  quintet  from  the 
same  work.  In  the  German  "  Ca;cilia  "  he  will  find 
a  motet  in  6  parts,  and  in  Dr.  Crotch's  volumes  of 
"  Specimens"  canzonets  and  madrigals  by  him.  In 
fact,  all  the  great  musical  libraries  of  England  and 
Germany,  and  I  doubt  not  of  other  countries,  have 
more  or  less  of  his  works. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Keview  ] 

Schoslcher's  life  of  Handel. 

[Continued  from  page  290.] 

"  It  was  probably  during  this  stay  in  Hanover, 
(in  1717,)  that  he  wrote"  his  German  oratorio. 
The  Passinn." — Schoclcher,  page  66. 

We  think  not,  as  wo  will  endeavor  to  show. 
The  fact  that  even  the  existence  of  this  work  has 
been  enveloped  in  mystery  in  England,  ever  since 
Burney's  doubtful  mention  of  it,  is  not  very 
creditable  to  the  musical  writers  of  that  country. 
Certainly  there  are  sources  enough  for  materials 
to  decide  the  cpiestion,  had  any  one  added  a  spirit 
of  research  to  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
language.  As  a  unique  work  of  the  great  master, 
and  one  in  which  ho  came  in  direct  competition 
with  two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  age,  not 
to  mention  Matthe.son,  it  well  deserves  the  space 
accorded  to  it  by  M.  Schoclcher,  and,  indeed,  a 
more  extended  notice,  to  which  end  we  will  give 
several  of  the  notices  of  it  which  have  fallen 
under  our  observation.  AVe  begin  with  Matthe- 
son,  who  again  sufllers  in  the  translation  made  for 
M.  Schoclcher: 


"  The  other  musical  dramas  from  Handel's  pen, 
as  Rinaldo,  1715,  Oriana.  1717,  with  (he  before- 
mentioned  Aj/rippine,  1  718,  Zenoliia,  1721.  JMuzio 
Sccevola  and  F/orii/anles,  172.S,  Tinncrlun,  Julius 
CcEsar,  and  Olto,  172.5,  Richard  I.,  1729,  Advielus, 
1730,  Cleofida.  (otherwise  calh  d  by  its  right 
name,  I'oriis,)  and  Judith,  1732,  finally  the 
Roiteliiida,  17S4,  have  been  played  here  in  his 
absence,  and  were  sent  to  us  from  abroad.  Such 
was  the  case  also  with  the  music  to  Brockes' 
Passion,  which  he  also  composed  in  England,  and 
sent  hither  by  post,  in  an  uncommonly  closely 
written  score.* 

"  The  following  information  respecting  this 
oratorio  is  from  a  preface  [to  the  Libretto]  printed 
in  1719  :  '  It  is  not  a  subject  lor  surprise  tliat  the 
four  great  musicians — who  as  such  have  gained 
immortal  fame  by  the  many  and  excjuisite  master- 
pieces which  they  have  given  to  the  world — Hcrr 
Keiser,  Ilerr  Handel,  Plerr  Telemann,  and  Herr 
Mattheson,f  should  ha'^e  taken  the  greatest  delight 
in  setting  such  a  text  to  music ;  in  doing  which 
they  have  been  so  remarkably  successful  that  the 
most  accurate  judge  of  good  music  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  he  knows  not  what  is  left  to  be 
desired  in  sweetness,  artistic  merit,  and  the  natural 
expression  of  emotion,  or  wdiich  to  place  highest 
in  rank,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  danger 
of  making  an  erroneous  decision.  Ilerr  Reiser's 
music  was  given  several  times-formerly,  with  the 
highest  approbation.  That  of  Herr  Mattheson, 
already  heard  twice  this  year,  has  left  with  the 
auditors  an  undying  memorial  of  his  virlu.  Now, 
however,  it  is  intended  next  Monday  (in  Holy 
AVeek)  to  perform  the  music  of  Plerr  Handel, 
and  on  Tuesday,  that  of  Herr  Telemann,'"  etc. 
— Ehrenpforte,  page  96. 

Mattheson  adds  in  a  note  :  "  Although  my  work 
was  the  last  in  order  of  composition,  it  had  been 
performed  sometimes  in  private,  and  sometimes  in 
public,  in  1718,  before  that  of  liandel;  although 
that  had  long  been  here,  as  well  as  Telemann's." 
Again  :  "  Among  my  notes  for  the  year  1718,  it 
appears  that  he,  [Mattheson  himself,]  in  February, 
set  the  celebrated  Passion  by  Brockes  to  music, 
and  on  the  1 9th  of  the  same,  was  honored  therefor 
by  a  visit  from  the  author  of  those  most  select 
words.  Now  as  it  happened  that  on  the  11th  of 
March  the  director  of  the  Cathedral  music  died, 
Mattheson  on  the  24th  took  solemn  possession  of 
his  Cariimicat,  taking  also  a  new  oath  of  olKce. 
On  Palm-Sunday,  he  produced  the  above-named 
Passions- Oralorium  in  the  Cathedral,  with  a  very 
large  number  of  performers,  and  to  the  applause 
of  many  thousand  auditors,"  etc. — Ehrenpforte, 
page  2U4. 

We  have  thus  gone  beyond  1718. 

Telemann  does  not  give  us  the  date  of  his 
composition  exactly ;  but  speaks  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Screnala,  which  he  composed  and 
produced  upon  the  Roemer  Platz  in  Frankfort-on- 
jlaine,  at  the  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  birth 
of  the  Emperor  Cliarles  VI.'s  son,  Leopold — ''the 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  Prince  of  Asturia" — 
and  of  the  pomp  with  which  it  was  performed  in 
the  Cathedral  of  that  city — "  most  of  the  members 
of  the  reverend  clergy  took  their  places  at  the 
altar  in  their  pontifical  robes."  The  child  was 
born  April  13th,  1716,  and  M.  Scha;lcher  proves 
Handel  to  have  been  still  in  London  in  June  of 
that  year ;  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  Pas- 
sion was  composed  there,  as  Mattheson  states. 

On  the  other  hand.  Reiser's  composition  was 
performed  in  Holy  Week,  both  in  1712  and  1713, 
and  was  so  popular  that  six  pieces  out  of  it  were 
printed  with  the  title,  Atiserlesene  iioliloqina,  in 
1714,  with  a  dedication  dated  Feb.  21st.  (See 
Gerber's  Lexicon,  and  Lindner's  "  Erste  Stehende 
Deutsche  Oper.")     A  copy  of  the  "  Soliloquia" 

*  Mattheson  having  been  for  some  years  previous 
to  the  time  in  question,  Secretary  of  the  English 
Legation,  .ind  acting,  after  the  death  of  Wich,  as 
Minister  Kesident,  is  it  not  probable  that  such  pack- 
ages were  sent  directly  to  him  in  the  mail-bag  of  the 
Embassy  ?  Especially  as  Handel  must  have  known 
how  mucli  depended  upon  him  for  the  performance  of 
his  works. 

f  To  avoid  all  misconceptions,  these  names  are  here 
given  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  their  compositions 
followed  each  other.  [These  are  the  words  of  the 
writer  of  the  preface-] 
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is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  Again : 
Turning  from  the  "Ehrenpforte,"  we  find  the  first 
fifty  pages  of  Matthesou's  "  Critica  Jliisica," 
(1725,)  occupied  by  JMulo/iIiilc  and  his  teacher, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  question  how  to  compose 
an  oratorio ;  "  a  certain  Pa.i.tiim"  forming  the 
basis  of  the  dialogue.  Forkel,  in  his  '■  Allg. 
Literatur  dcr  Musik,"  says :  "  A  splendid  criticism. 
The  Paasion  here  examined  is  said  lo  bo  that  of 
Ilandel."  Lindner  coi'n<'ides  with  him.  A 
comparison  of  the  scoi'e  Avith  the  article  would 
easily  decide  the  point.  In  Marpurg's  "  Crilische 
Briel'e,"  (vol.  i.,  page  56.)  we  read  :  '•  It  is  perhaps 
the  first  good  criticism  which  has  been  written 
upon  a  vocal  composition  since  vocal  music 
existed."  Lindner  remarks,  (Stehcnde  Oper, 
page  154  :)  '•  The  exti"emely  unfa\'orable  criticism 
of  an  oratorio  which  he  has  used  as  an  example 
in  his  '  Critica  J\Iu.-ica,'  to  show  how  a  work  of  that 
class  should  not  be  set  to  nuisic,  is  said  to  relate  to 
a  work  by  Handel.  As  this  composition  seems  to 
be  lost,  tliere  is,  of  course,  no  means  of  deciding." 
Fortunately  the  work  is  not  lost. 

What  Jlattlieson,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
dialogue,  says  upon  this  point,  is  this:  "  Whether 
we  borrow  the  subject  [of  the  discourse]  from  the 
music-director  in  the  moon,  or  the  grand  capell- 
meister  of  the  sun,  is  nobody's  business,  so  long 
as  we  earefully  confine  ourselves  to  truth  and 
justice,  guard  against  the  foul  prejudicium  cmtori- 
taiis,  name  and  abuse  nobody ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  proceed  throughout  with  all  discretion  and 
honest  courtesy.  And  this  shall  be  the  case,  as 
much  so  as  if  it  was  my  own^  labors  and  my  own 
production  about  which  the  cotlef/uim  criliciim  is 
holden.  Whoever  pleases  may  indeed  look  upon 
it  as  such,  I  am  perfectly  willing.  For  I  should 
be  glad  to  make  my  own  errors,  which  are  like 
the  sand  upon  the  scasliore,  of  use  to  the  world, 
and  1  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  I  will 
do  nothing  to  any  man  in  this  manner  which  I 
would  not  do  in  regard  to  my  own  works,  or  which 
I  should  not  learn  witli  perfect  equanimity  had 
been  done  by  another." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Eschenburg's  translation  of 
Burney's  Commemoration  of  Handel.  Burney's 
reference  to  the  Paasion  calls  out  the  following 
note  from  the  German  author :  "  I  will  add  that 
this  oratorio  bears  the  title,  Der  fur  die  Siinde  der 
Well  i/emarlerle  und  alerhende  Jeau,  and  that  it 
was  also  set  to  music  by  Keiser,  Telemann,  and 
JIattheson.  I  have  Handel's  score  before  me, 
which,  on  many  accounts,  deserves  all  attention, 
and  in  which  the  composer  so  clearly  surpasses 
the  raore-than-e\'er-al!'ected  poet." 

Two  works  are  mentioned  in  the  Alk/emeine 
ijiis.  Zeilunrj,  as  "  Passions- Oratorio,"  by  Handel. 
Em/)Jiin/unr/en  heim  Grube  Jesu,  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Iliirtel,  and  often  performed  in 
Germany,  but  which  pi'0\es  to  be  only  the  Queen 
Caroline  Funeral  Anihem  with  a  new  text;  and 
the  one  in  question,  Der  fur  die  Siinde,  etc.  This 
is  mentioned  twice  ;  first  in  vol.  xvi.,  p.  603,  note: 

"  Haydn,  during  his  residence  in  London, 
received  the  original  score  as  a  present  from  the 
Queen  of  England,*  and  this  score  is  probably 
now  ( 1814)  to  be  found  among  the  manuscripts  of 
Haydn,  in  possession  of  Pj'ince  Eslerhazy.  The 
llartel  firm,  in  Leipzig,  received  from  Haydn  a 
cor)y  of  the  original  score,  and  thus  Herr  Hiirtel 
is  now  in  possession  of  this  rare  treasure,  the 
publication  of  which — even  if  confined  to  the 
choruses — must  interest,  in  the  highest  degree, 
every  admirer  of  true  church-music,  but  most 
especially  all  musicians,  who  ai'e  searching  the 
sacred  depths  of  the  art.  The  only  changes 
necessary  are  in  the  text,  which  here  and  there 
falls  loo  deeply  into  the  common  and  inelegant,  as 
is  remarked  above." 

And  again,  in  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  109.  Here  the 
above  particulars  are  repeated  with  the  remark 
that  the  work  was  never  printed,  but  that 
Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel  are  willing  to  furnish  copies. 

The  opera  Jurlilh,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  is  noticed  by  Mattheson,  we  do  not  find 

*■  Griesingcr,  in  his  sketch  of  Haydn's  life,  says; 
*'  He  was  called  upon  to  perform  several  times  before 
the  Queen,  who  presented  to  him  the  manuscript  of  a 
German  oratorio,  by  Handel,  entitled  the  Saviour  on 
the  Crons,  the  only  one  he  composed  in  that  language." 


mentioned  by  M.  Sohoslcher,  notwithstanding 
Burney  alludes  to  it  as  an  oratorio.  Eschenburg 
says  in  a  note :  "  This  was  not  an  oratorio,  as  Ur. 
B.  thinks,  but  an  opera;  moreover,  this  Judith 
was  not  the  Judith  of  the  Bible,  but  a  wife  of 
Ludwig  the  Pious.  The  airs  are  nearly  all 
Italian  ;  the  German  recitative  by  Telemann.  It 
appeal's  to  be  but  a  pasticcio." 

Lindner  confirms  Eschenburg's  guess.  In  his 
list  of  Hamburg  operas,  we  read  : 

"  241.  Judith,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Ludwig 
the  Pious,  or  Victorious  Innocence,  patched 
together,  out  of  a  Lothario  performed  in  London 
and  another  in  Vienna.  The  airs  arc  by  Handel 
and  Challeri.  The  recitatives  ti-anslated  by 
Hamann,  wei-e  composed  by  Telemann.  A  score 
is  in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Berlin." 

We  may  as  well  quote  two  short  passages  here 
from  Mattheson,  which  show  his  disposition  to  do 
justice  to  Handel's  great  talents,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  all  the  information  we  have  obtained 
iq5on  another  work  liy  him.  They  are  from  the 
Orgoni.'^len  Prohe.     4to.     Hamburg,  1719. 

"  Whosoever,  for  example,  will  neither  play  nor 
study  the  D-sharp  minor  and  other  Modes  of'  this 
soi't,  because  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  contin- 
ually in  all  trivial  and  ridicnlous  concert  pieces, 
would  make  bald  work  of  it,  should  he  happen 
to  come  into  conflict  with  Mr.  Handel,  that  is, 
undertake  to  do  justice  to  the  works  of  that 
celebrated  man,  should  they  be  placed  before  him. 
We  have  from  this  world-renowned  author,  a 
cantata,  called  Lucretia,  and  alread}'  prettj-  widely 
known,  in  which  modulations  not  otdy  into 
D-sharp  minor,  but  into  C-sharp  major,  and  other 
keys,  frequently  occur.  The  piece  is  in  F-minor, 
and  will  perhaps  furnish  us  with  some  examples 
in  this  work." 

"  In  proof  of  this,  [that  C  minor  can  modulate 
into  A-riat,]  a  cantata,  by  INIr.  Handel,  may  serve, 
which  happens  to  lie  just  at  hand.  True,  it  is  not 
printed,  (nor  do  I  know  whether  any  thing  by  this 
so  famous  author  is  to  be  found  in  print  or 
engraved — at  which  I  wonder,)  but  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  many  persons,  and  beai-s  the  title 
Lucretia.  The  first  words  are,  '  O  Sumi  eterni,' 
etc.,  and  the  second  aria  has,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  part,  this  passage."  (Here  follow  nine 
measures  of  music.)    Organisten  Probe, Tpp.  15,167. 

"  Judging  by  its  name,  the  violetta  was  the 
diminutive  of  viola;  viola,  violetta,  large  and 
small  tenor.  I  give  this  genealogy  without 
positively  affirmino;  its  exactness." — Scbcelcher. 
P.  142.  "  Text  and'note. 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  violetta, 
but  must  conti'ss  ourselves  somewhat  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  violetta  marina,  mentioned  upon  the 
same  page.  We  will  quote  a  few  authorities 
wdiich  we  have  at  hand,  suflicient  as  it  seems  to 
us,  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  with  the  first-named 
instrument. 

Muttheson  should  be  good  authority  in  terms 
used  by  Handel,  in  17.32,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
great  collectors  of  musical  works  of  that  age,  but 
as  being  so  long  connected  with  the  theatre  in 
which  Handel  began  his  career,  and  a  composer 
of  much  if  not  of  great  music.  We  therefore 
quote  from  his  '  Neu-erofifnete  Orchester."  12mo. 
Hamburg,  1713.)     P.  283. 

"  The  full-toned  viola,  violetta,  viola  da  braocio 
or  brazzo,  is  of  a  larger  size  and  proportion  than 
the  violin  ;  otherwise  is  of  the  same  nature,  and 
is  tuned  but  a  fifth  lower,  namely,  a.  "Q.  g.  c.  It 
serves  for  the  middle  parts  in  various  ways,  as 
viola  prima,  (being  tuned  to  the  high  or  real  alto,) 
viola  seconda,  (same  as  tenor,)  etc.,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  pieces  in  a  harmonic  concerto; 
for  when  the  middle  parts  are  wanting,  the  har- 
mony is  lost,  and  when  badly  performed  all  the 
rest  will  be  discordant.  Occasionally  also,  a 
virtuoso  plays  a  braccio  solo,  and  it  is  common  to 
set  complete  '  arien  eon  violetta  all'  unisono,' 
which,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  accompani- 
ments, sound  right  strange  and  pleasing." 

Grassineau  (8vo.  London,  1740)  says:  "Vio- 
letta, or  little  viol,  is  in  reality  our  triple  viol." 

Iloyle  (London,  1770)  repeats  Grassineau. 

Schilling  (Lexicon  der  Tonkunst)  gives  us: 

"  Viola,  in   Italian  viola  alto  or  violetta,  also 


viola  di  braccio,  hence  in  German,  bratsche,  alt- 
viola.  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  call  this  instru- 
ment simply  viola.  In  the  Italian  it  is  called 
violetta,  viola  alta,  or  also  viola  di  Ijraccio,"  etc. 

0.  P.  E.  Bach  puljllshed  four  Orchestral  Sym- 
phonies at  Leipsic,  in  1  780.  On  the  title-page 
the  bowed  instruments  mentioned  arc  violins, 
bratsche  (viola),  violoncell,  and  violon  ;  but  in 
the  score  the  bratsche  part  is  headed  violetta. 

That  there  was  some  connection  between  the 
tromba  marina  and  the  violetta,  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt. 

In  the  London  Gazette,  No.  961,  Feb.  4,  1674, 
is  advertised  :  "  A  rare  concert  of  four  trumpets 
marine  never  heard  of  before  in  England.  If 
any  persons  desire  to  come  and  hear  it,  they  may 
repair  to  the  Fleece  Tavern,  near  St.  James's, 
about  two  of  the  clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  every 
day  in  the  week  except  Sundays.  Every  con- 
cert shall  continue  one  hour,  and  so  begin  again. 
The  best  places  are  one  shilling ;  the  others  six- 
pence." 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 


The   Opera   Houses   op   Evkope  ; — No.   Ill,   Les 
Italieks — Pabis. 

Paeis,  Nov.  IS. —  One  morning  I  issued  forth 
from  my  den  (an  e/vatrieme),  and  started  o&' 
towards  the  Boulevards,  like  a  lion  seeking  what 
I  might  devour.  Nobody  thinks  of  commencing 
the  day  here  without  imbibing  that  modern  nec- 
tar, cafe  att  lait,  which  is  to  be  obtained  only  in 
France  ;  and  as  the  same  modern  nectar  is  at 
once  the  cheapest  and  most  delicious  of  bevera- 
ges, it  is  no  wonder  that  everybody  imbibes. 

Following  everybody's  example,  I  entered  a 
little  cafe,  and,  ivhile  taking  my  frugal  meal, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  morning's  paper. 
First  looking  over  the  American  news,  then  run- 
ning down  the  column  relating  to  England,  and 
just  glancing  at  the  space  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  that  eternal  Moldavian  and  Wallachian 
question,  my  eye  met  the  list  of  entertainments 
for  the  evening.  They  were  various,  but  I  only 
read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested 
those  that  ofl'ered  musical  attractions.  These 
were  numerous. 

First,  there  were  the  Concerts  de  Paris,  a  series 
of  nightly  miscellaneous  vocal  and  instrumental 
concerts,  got  up  in  the  style  of  JuUien's. 

Next  came  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  with  its  an- 
nouncement of  Oberon. 

Then  there  was  the  Opera  Comique,  announc- 
ing two  operas — Zainpa  and  Don  Pedre. 

The  Grand  Opera  was  devoted  to  Le  Corsaire, 
a  superb  ballet,  the  last  work  of  Adolphe  Adam, 
in  which  Rosati,  the  most  popular  danseuse  now 
in  Paris,  was  to  appear. 

The  Itnliens  ofl^'ered  Rigoletto,  with  Mario  in 
the  chief  tenor  role.  It  was  three  years  since  I 
had  seen  this  opera,  at  the  first  and  last  time  it 
was  produced  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New 
York  by  Die  Bull.  Since  then  it  had  been  fre- 
quently reviled  and  spoken  contemptuously  of  by 
Dwighl's  Journal  and  other  competent  authori- 
ties, and  I  have  observed  that  when  any  ex- 
tremely anti- Verdi  critic  wanted  to  be  particu- 
larly blighting  in  his  denunciations,  he  woidd  use 
the  phrase,  "  such  trash  as  Rigoletto."  To  be 
sure,  it  was  a  little  curious  that  the  refined,  intel- 
ligent audiences  of  Paris,  accustomed  to  the  best 
of  music,  should  admire  and  frequently  listen  to 
"  such  trash  " :  but  then  they  are  not  supposed  to 
know  as  much  as  the  blighting  critics. 

So  in  the  evening,  deploring  the  sad  taste  of 
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the  Parisian  public,  1  went  with  a  large  repre- 
sentation of  them  to  hear  the  trash,  and  being 
early,  took  my  place  in  the  queue  before  the 
doors  of  the  Salle  Ventadour.  The  home  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris  is  the  most  imposing  in 
appearance  of  all  the  public  places  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  citj',  slightly  resembling  in  its  exte- 
rior the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York.  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  an  open  place,  quite  de- 
tached from  any  other  building,  and  was  erected 
not  man}'  years  ago,  after  designs  by  Messrs. 
Huve  and  de  Guerchy.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  feet  in  length,  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  in  breadth.  The  principal  front  is  divided 
into  two  stories,  crowned  with  an  attic,  a  heavy 
portico,  supported  by  a  colonnade  of  pillars,  run- 
ning along  the  entire  front.  The  lower  story 
presents  a  range  of  nine  arches,  with  Doric  col- 
umns, and  in  the  upper  story  the  arched  windows 
of  the  saloon  correspond  with  the  arcades  be- 
neath, and  are  supported  by  Ionic  columns. 
Above  the  entablature,  and  in  front  of  the  at- 
tic, are  eight  statues  of  the  Muses,  Urania  being 
omitted.  Blank  arcades,  continued  along  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  building,  support  the  upper 
story  with  its  balustrade  windows.  The  entire 
edifice  is  built  of  creara-colored  stone,  and  at 
night  a  row  of  small  jets  of  gas  runs  along  the 
front  of  the  portico,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
Imperial  initial  N  is  also  seen  formed  by  jets  of 
light.  The  appearance  when  illuminated,  as  it 
is  every  evening  when  there  is  a  performance,  is 
brilliant  in  the  extreme.  As  this  is  the  most 
recherclie  place  of  amusement  in  the  city,  and 
frequented  by  the  wealthier  classes  of  citizens 
and  foreigners,  the  prices  of  admission  are  cor- 
respondingly high.  To  the  boxes  the  price  is 
ten  francs  and  over,  while  the  cheapest  part  of 
the  house  —  the  parterre,  corresponding  to  the 
parquette  in  American  theatres  —  is  four  francs, 
or  about  eighty  cents.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  all  the  Parisian  theatres  the  greatest  part 
of  the  parquette  is  occupied  by  what  are  termed 
"  stalles  d'orchestre,"  handsomely  cushioned  seats 
at  exorbitant  prices,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  parterre 
comprises  but  a  few  of  the  rear  seats.  The  claque 
system  is  abolished  in  Italian  Opera  at  Paris, 
though  in  full  force  at  all  the  other  opera  houses 
of  the  city. 

As  the  doors  are  opened,  and  3'ou  enter  the 
lobby,  your  attention  is  arrested  by  a  statue  of 
Rossini,  that  occupies  a  prominent  place  ;  but  the 
Louis  Napoleon-like  policemen  do  not  give  you 
time  to  examine  it,  for  they  tell  you  to  pass  on 
towards  three  men,  with  white  neckcloths,  who 
sit  in  august  state,  behind  a  high  counter,  to  re- 
ceive your  ticket.  Passing  this  ordeal,  you  are 
ushered  into  the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  interior  is  semicircular  in  form,  and,  with- 
out being  absolutely  splendid,  yet  impresses  by 
its  brilliancy  and  the  indefinable  idea  of  wealth 
and  refinement  that  seems  to  pervade  the  very 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  a  very  large  auditorium, 
holding  only  about  thirteen  hundred  persons. 
The  general  decorations  are  gold  and  red ;  the 
ceiling,  frescoed  in  lozenge-shaped  compartments, 
represents  a  cupola,  through  which  a  blue  sky 
appears.  From  the  centre  depends  a  chandelier, 
and  the  house  is  also  lighted  by  lamps,  covered 
with  globe  shades,  and  attached  to  the  partitions 
that  divide  the  boxes,  but  so  arranged  as  to  be 
quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  occupants,  and  not 
protruding  In  front  so  as  to  intercept  the  view  — 


a  capital  plan,  which  might  be  imitated  to  advan- 
tage in  Ameincan  theatres.  The  performances 
take  place  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Saturdays, 
and  Sundays — the  latter  day  being  a  great  gala 
for  all  the  theatres,  when  they  offer  unusual 
attractions,  and  are  invariably  crowded  to  ex- 
cess. 

The  auditorium  has  in  a  short  time  gradually 
become  filled  with  the  elite  of  Paris,  among  whom 
are  mingled  many  strangers.  Yonder  is  an  in- 
credibly rich  Count  from  Russia,  and  in  another 
box  is  an  Oriental-looking  personage  in  a  turban, 
and  glittering  in  jewels,  who  is,  they  say,  some 
East  Indian  prince.  The  toilettes  of  the  ladies 
are  elegant,  but  not  nearly  as  elaborate  as  may 
be  seen  at  the  operatic  performances  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  States,  while  not  one  of  those  grace- 
ful gai-ments  called  opera  cloaks,  so  much  worn 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  is  visible. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  seen  at  the  latter  opera 
house  a  far  more  brilliant  audience  than  at  Les 
Italiens  in  Paris. 

By  and  b}',  the  members  of  the  orchestra  issue 
out  of  their  subterranean  retreat  under  the  stase, 
tune  their  instruments,  and  at  the  signal  com- 
mence the  short  introduction  to  Rigoletlo.  The 
opera  is  so  well  known  to  those  familiar  with  the 
lyric  stage,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak 
of  it  at  length.  Though  not  one  of  Verdi's  best, 
it  yet  contains  some  delicious  melodies,  and  one 
concerted  piece  —  the  Bella  fig'ia  dell'amoi-e  of 
the  last  act  —  that  do  no  discredit  to  one,  who, 
however  much  he  may  be  decried,  is  certainly 
the  most  popular  composer  of  the  day.  As  to 
the  performance  itself,  it  was  good,  but  not  super- 
latively so.  Mario  is  so  sure  of  his  reputation, 
that  he  does  not  take  the  pains  to  preserve  it, 
and  is  careless  to  a  degree  that  in  any  other  less 
renowned  tenor  would  bring  down  the  marked 
disappi'obatlon  of  the  house.  He  is  also  growing 
corpulent,  and  can  no  longer  be  considered  the 
Adonis  of  the  stage.  He  omitted,  in  the  rendi- 
tion of  his  role,  the  two  most  elaborate  arias,  and 
in  the  well-known  melody.  La  Donna  e  mobile, 
created  no  sensation  whatever,  scarcely  winning 
a  single  clap  of  applause.  But  in  the  beautiful 
solo  that  precedes  and  then  forms  part  of  the 
grand  quartet,  he  seemed  to  arouse  himself,  and 
show  what  he  can  do  when  he  is  willing  to  take 
the  trouble.  Opinions  may  difier,  but  for  my 
part  I  would  much  rather  hear  a  mediocre  but 
careful  and  painstaking  artist,  than  a  lazy  crea- 
ture who  acts  on  the  stage  like  Dickens'  "  Debili- 
tated Cousin,"  and  even  seems  to  suppress  his 
yawns  with  difficulty. 

After  the  first  act,  we  will  take  a  stroll  about 
the  house,  and  enter  the  foyer,  which  is  already 
quite  filled  with  promenaders,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  ball-room.  It  is  large,  hand- 
somely carpeted,  indefinitely  reduplicated  by  nu- 
merous mirrors,  and  most  brilliantly  lighted. 
Busts  of  Grisi,  Maiio,  Alboni,  Graziani,  and 
other  operatic  celebrities  adorn  Its  walls,  while 
from  one  end  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  in 
marble,  looks  at  his  beautiful  Empress  Eugenie, 
whose  bust  stands  at  the  opposite  end.  A  crazy 
man  attempted  to  break  the  Emperor's  bust  a 
few  nights  ago,  while  the  foijer  was  crowded  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  laughed, 
some  shrieked,  and  some  called  the  police,  who 
quickly  appeared,  and  marched  the  iconoclast  off 
to  a  lunatic  asylum.  When  in  Paris,  Louis  Na- 
poleon  attends  this  Opera  frequently,  and  the 


Imperial  Box  is  of  course  always  ready,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  rich  drapery  of  crimson  velvet. 

We  resume  our  seat  in  time  for  the  second  act, 
and  listen  to  the  aria  of  the  prima  donna,  Mme. 
Saint  Urbax.  She  is  young  and  pretty,  with 
an  intelligent  countenance,  but  is  not  a  first  class 
artiste.  Her  voice  is  powerful,  and  almost  pierc- 
ing, and  her  vocalization  is  studied,  but  not  per- 
fect. She  Las  recently  made  a  failure  in  Tra- 
viata,  but  sings  very  well  in  liigoletlo,  and  as  she 
is  new  to  the  stage,  may  be  considered  a  very 
fair  and  promising  singer.  Signor  CoRSi  sings 
the  part  of  the  revengeful  Buffoon  excellently, 
and  acts  it  with  great  effect.  His  voice  and 
method  are  wonderfully  similar  to  those  of  our 
friend  Amodio,  though  he  has  not  as  much  vocal 
power.  His  efforts  have  brought  an  encore  for 
the  final  duet  of  the  third  act.  The  trifling  part 
of  Madelon  is  assumed  by  Mme.  Nantier  Di- 
DIEE,  well  known  In  the  States  as  an  admirable 
contralto ;  but  she  should  never  attempt  to  per- 
sonate the  character  of  a  youthful  peasant  girl. 
The  opera  ends  with  the  discover}'  by  Rigoletto 
that  he  has  killed  his  daughter,  the  long  final 
duet,  one  of  the  most  affecting  things  in  the  work, 
being  omitted.  The  scenery,  by  the  way,  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  chorus  numerous  and  effective. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  Italian  Opera  of 
Paris  enjoys  the  services  of  three  prime  donne — • 
Mme.  St.  Urban,  Mme.  STEFFAKONi.andMme. 
Alboni,  the  latter  of  whom,  recently  returned 
from  England,  has  just  appeared  In  her  original 
role  of  Cenerenlola.  SteflTanoni,  who  Is  a  favor- 
ite here,  is  playing  such  characters  as  Lucrezia, 
Elvira  in  Ernani,  and  Leonora  in  Trouatore.  On 
the  whole,  Italian  Opera  is  given  no  better  here 
than  It  has  been  done  In  New  York  and  Boston, 
under  the  magnanimous,  non-specie-paying  Ma- 
retzek,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  prima  donna 
to  equal  our  Lagrange.  Trovator. 


Springfikld,  Mass.,  Dec.  15.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  "  hard  times,"  Springfield 
has  determined  with  a  right  good  will  to  devote 
a  fair  share  of  attention  to  Music.  The  Musical 
Institute  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  meet 
twice  in  the  week,  and  have  been  earnesth'  at 
work,  the  former  on  choruses,  and  the  latter  at 
the  classical  symphonies  and  overtures  of  the 
great  master.  Our  talented  young  townsman, 
E.  J.  FiTZHUGH,  has  been  chosen  Director  by 
both  Societies,  and  much  harmonj'  and  good  feel- 
ing exists.  A  month  since,  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club,  of  your  city,  gave  an  excel- 
lent concert  here,  which  has  awakened  the  activ- 
ity of  our  Societies ;  and  application  was  made 
to  open  the  new  Music  Hall,  just  completed  by 
Mr.  Haynes.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
were  engaged  to  assist,  and  on  Friday  evening  of 
last  week  the  hall  was  opened  with  one  of  the 
best  concerts  ever  given  by  our  own  musicians, 
to  a  large  and  brilliant  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme was  rich  and  varied — for  the  most  part, 
classical  music,  embracing  compositions  of  the 
immortelles,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  &c. 

The  performance  commenced  with  the  old  and 
familiar  Overture  to  Le  Calije  de  Bagdad,  which 
was  spiritedly  given,  and  put  the  audience  in 
good  humor.  Then  followed  a  chorus  from  JRnb- 
ert  le  Diable,  well  sung ;  the  first  part  of  the 
programme  concluding  with  Beethoven's  First 
Grand  Symphony,  in  C,  Op.  21.  This  was  an 
ambitious  undertaking  for   us.     The  symphony 
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was  rendered  with  marked  ability,  and  was  well 
received.  The  Allegro  was  taken  in  good  time, 
and  played  with  great  firmness  and  precision. 
Next  followed  the  Andante.  Most  delieately  and 
tenderly  was  the  beautiful  theme  rendered,  and 
really  admirably  pci'tbnued.  The  forzandi  were 
boldly  and  vigorously  expressed,  and  we  were 
surprised  to  hear  so  good  a  composition  so  cor- 
rectly played.  The  Minuets  and  Trio  were 
omitted,  the  Finale  being  next  given ;  here  there 
was  less  of  promptness  than  in  the  Allegro,  the 
second  violin  having  eiiilcntly  a  little  too  much 
to  do.  Thanks,  however,  to  Mr.  Fries,  who 
kindly  and  instantaneously  rendered  assistance, 
It  passed  off  remarkably  well,  reflecting  much 
credit  on  the  skill  of  the  conductor  and  perform- 
ers. The  second  part  of  the  programme  opened 
with  Mozart's  glorious  Overture  to  Dun.  Ginvanni, 
which  was  admirably  given,  and  with  thrilling 
effect.  We  heartily  enjoyed  it,  as  did  also  tlie 
entire  audience.  Of  the  chorusses,  those  of 
"  When  winds  breathe  soft,"  by  Weber,  and 
"  The  heavens  are  telling,"  (Creation)  were  the 
best  performed.  In  the  latter  an  evident  im- 
provement had  been  made  since  last  winter;  and 
as  the  orchestra  was  more  efficient,  its  effects 
were  far  more  apparent. 

Of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  we  need 
hardly  speak.  Their  solos  were  magnificently 
performed,  andWuLF  FuiES,  in  a  violoncello  solo, 
elicited  a  rapturous  encore.  We  hope  the  time 
will  not  be  long  ere  we  again  may  listen  to  their 
marvellous  harmonies.  We  hear  it  rumored  that 
the  Musical  Institute  are  about  to  commence  to 
rehearse  the  Oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah."  May  it 
be  true !  We  know  there  is  sufficient  talent 
amongst  us  to  get  this  up,  and  shall  indulge  the 
hope.  Andante. 

New  York,  Dec.  15. —  The  second  concert 
of  the  Brooklyn  "  Philliarmonic  Society  "  came 
off  last  Saturday  night.  The  Society  has  in- 
creased nearly  fifty  in  number  since  the  account 
I  sent  you  of  the  first  concert,  so  that  they  now 
number  nearly  five  hundred  paying  members. 
The  programme  was  as  follows ; 

PART    I. 

1.  Symphony:  No.  4,  Op.  90,  in  A,  ....Mendclssolin. 
Allegro  Vivace — Andante — Minuetto  Allegretto — 

Saltarello  Presto. 

2.  E  strano,  6  strano:  Aria  from  Traviata Verdi. 

Mile.  Cairoli. 

3.  Romance  and  Rondo;  From  the  Concerlo  in  E, 

Op.  11 Chopin. 

Mr.  R.  HotTiuann. 
PAKT  11. 

1.  Najaden  :  Overture,  Op.  1.5 "W.S.Bennett. 

2.  Andante  con  Variazioni  and  Finale :  From  Sonata 

for  Violin  and  Piano-forte,  Op.  47,.  ..Beethoven. 
Messrs.  J.  Burke  and  R.  Hoffmann. 

3.  Non  fu  Sogno;  Aria  from  I  Lombardi Verdi. 

Mile.  Cairoli. 

4.  Overture:  Der  Freischiitz Von  "VVeber. 

Your  readers  know  all  about  this  famous  Sym- 
phony, because  you  have  often  spoken  of  it  in 
your  Journal,  and  spoken  of  it  in  a  manner,  too, 
that  enables  one  to  understand  the  matter. 

Mr.  Eisfeld's  picked  band  of  forty  perform- 
ers did  themselves  and  their  leader  ample  justice. 
The  audience  was  in  most  excellent  humor,  par- 
ticularly the  ladies,  who  were  well  prepared  to 
enjoy  this  most  delicious  music,  having  availed 
themselves  of  the  previous  rehearsals,  which  ena- 
bled them,  of  course,  the  better  to  understand  it. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that,  so  far. 
Fashion  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  success  of 
these  concerts,  the  prevailing  and  more  general 
feeling  being  that  of  real  enjoyment  of  the  music. 


Each  movement  of  the  Symphony  brought  forth 
earnest  and  hearty  applause,  and  the  Minuetto 
was  repeated,  the  Andante  bai-ely  escaping  the 
same  fate. 

As  to  the  vocal  part  I  can  say  but  little,  at 
least  in  its  favor.  Mile.  Cairoli  might  possibly 
sing  Verdi's  music  passably  well  if  .slie  had  any 
voice ;  but  without  any  low  notes  whatever,  a 
few  disagreeable,  thin  notes  in  the  middle  regis- 
ter, even  the  clear,  birdlike  notes  of  the  upper 
register  can  hardly  make  her  singing  tolerable. 
The  ;ud-:ence  were  ver)-  kind,  and  tried  to  be 
pleased ;  but  the  applause  was  from  a  feeling 
purely  of  sympathy.  Mile.  C-'s  execution,  how- 
ever, shows  her  at  least  to  be  industrious,  and  de- 
termined that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  her 
part  to  ensure  her  success. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  played  in  his  usual  elegant 
and  finished  manner.  He  is  one  of  those  care- 
ful, conscientious  players,  who  never  forget  them- 
selves, but  always  remeipber  that  they  are  acting 
the  part  of  the  interpreter  and  not  the  orator.  I 
assure  you  Chopin  suffered  noinjury  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Hoffmann.  This  received,  as  it  richly  de- 
served, an  honest  encore. 

The  Duo,  by  Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Burke, 
was  most  excjuisitely  played,  and  received  an 
unanimous  encore.  Mr.  Burke  is  too  good  an 
artist  to  be  heard  so  seldom  iu  public.  Although 
I  always  considered  him  a  much  better  player 
than  many  who  have  a  larger  reputation  than  he 
has,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  change,  the  de- 
cided improvement  in  his  playing  since  I  heard 
him  last,  some  two  years  ago. 

The  ever  fresh,  ever  welcome  FreUclmtz  Over- 
ture closed  this  really  charming  concei-t,  and  I 
am  confident  no  audience  ever  loft  a  concert 
room  more  thoroughly  satisfied  than  that  of  the 
second  concert  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
of  last  Saturday  night.  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Sjnnphony,  a  new  Comedy  Overture  by  Julius 
Kietz,  and  Overture  to  "  William  Tell,"  are  an- 
nounced for  the  3d  concert. — The  "  Creation  "  is 
announced  with  an  immense  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Well,  if  the  manager  finds  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  such  means  to  get  paying  houses,  no  one  should 
find  fault.  But  it  must  seem  very  funny  to  you 
Bostonians  to  see  us  announce  the  Oratorio  of 
the  "  Creation,"  "under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  following  [33]  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Rev.  Clergy  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn." 
Well,  as  I  hope  to  be  there,  you  shall  hear  how 
it  is  done.  After  all  this  flourish,  surely  we  may 
expect  something  more  than  common. 

Bellini. 


Carl  Formes  — Our  original  friend  Fry.  in  the 
7)ibune,  discourses  thus  chiiractcristically  of  the 
great  German  basso  and  of  bass  roles  generally : 

The  Opera  during  the  las-t  four  or  five  iiiglits  has 
enjoyed  unusual  success.  The  audiences  liave  been 
ample,  and  in  fact  superior  to  the  real  accommoda- 
tions of  tlie  uneconomically  constructed  building. 
The  novelty  in  sinking  has  been  Mr.  Formes;  in 
composition,  Robert  le  Diuhle.  The  eminent  German 
i)ass  vocalist  appeared  disadvantagcously  at  first,  as 
he  had  a  cold,  rendered  evident  by  a  physician's 
certificate,  or  what  was  better  (or  worse),  by  his 
diminished  ability.  For  some  economical  reason, 
basses  always  take  the  part  of  candidates  for  the 
gallows — such  as  villains-in-chief,  subterranean  sche- 
mers of  the  flesh  or  the  devil,  or  at  best  heavy  fathers 
upon  whom  daut;hters  lean  during  a  hit  of  solo  in 
the  orchestra.  But  the  bass  heing  the  manliest 
because  the  deepest  voice,  and  alone  capable  of  all 
the  voices  of  giving  black  as  well  as  white  notes,  (if 
we  may  so  lay  on  the  chromatic  distinction),  is  really 
the  truest  voice  for  the  heroic  lover,  as  none  but  the 


brave  deserve  the  fair.  Such  a  lover  can  be  terrible 
as  well  as  tender,  diabolical  as  well  as  divine,  and  no 
tenor  can  have  the  same  si'ope,  even  if  he  liring  the 
immense  intellcctnaliiy  of  a  Duprcz  to  bear  upon  his 
readings  and  declamations.  Unqncstionalily  the 
lyrical  tragedy,  where  a  Konico  or  Othello  iiurns, 
r.igcs,  and  dies  miserably  of  love's  darts  poisoned, 
would  gain  if  intrusted  to  a  great  passionate  bass 
voice.  But  with  these  truths,  which  ought  to  be 
patent,  composers  rim  in  the  old  grooves,  and  tlieir 
idea  of  the  expression  of  man's  love  is  the  voice 
most  closely  approximating  in  vibration  and  quality 
to  the  feminine  voice.  The  next  innovation  in  opera, 
therefore  should  lie  the  transmogrification  of  the  basso 
from  the  villain  into  the  lover.  If  such  were  done, 
some  of  the  greatest  artists  would  show  most  excel- 
lent qualities  little  dreamt  of  in  their  present  circle 
of  0|)eratic  action.  Es|iecially  would  this  he  the  case 
with  Mr.  Formes.  He  is  no  hurricane-deck  bass. 
He  is  a  basso-cantante,  the  very  man  to  show  that 
manly  volume  and  depth  of  tone  are  the  best  for  the 
grand  passion.  Inrlced,  we  were  convinced  of  this  in 
hearing  him  in  Mart/in,  where  he  has  a  little  approach 
to  a  certain  kind  of  sentiment  not  found  in  Bohert — 
with  its  ont-doorish  word  of  command,  iind  brimstone 
fatherly  despairini;s.  But  to  come  to  a  more 
particular  word  as  to  the  qualities  of  this  artist: 

Formes  is  a  well-built,  stout,  intelligent-looking, 
agreeably-visaged  man,  with  nothing  liendlike  about 
him  except  what  paint  and  plaistcr  can  effect.  The 
quality  of  his  organ  is  English,  not  Italian — and 
there  is  a  distinction  in  national  voice  as  broad  and 
clear  as  in  national  facial  ty[)e.  This  English  quality 
is  a  certain  healthiness,  heartiness,  to  be  considered 
apart  from  the  spiritual  beauty  or  intensified  or  tear- 
fraught  expression  wliich  the  voice  may  possess 
intrinsically.  .His  method  is  not  irreproachable,  hut 
capable  of  emendation  in  his  mfide  of  attackinir  the 
notes,  which  is  sometimes  deficient  in  vibratory  force 
at  the  outset  of  the  syllabification.  This  gives  the 
impression  of  less  volume  in  the  louder  declamation 
than  he  really  possesses.  His  style  is  ample  and 
fle.xile,  for  while  large  in  serious  parts  it  is  easy  and 
voluble  in  the  comic.  His  intonation  at  first  was 
egregioiisly  faulty,  but  has  mended  since.  As  an 
actor  he  is  good — best  in  comedy. 


giuifjlil's  Jouiinal  o|  Jlitsir. 

BOSTON,  DEC.   19,  1857. 

First  Concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  fiuintette 

Club. 

II. 

We  were  obliged  in  our  notice  last  week  to 
leave  off  in  the  midille  of  M.  Oulibiclieff's  de- 
scription of  the  fourth  Quintet  (in  D)  by  Mo- 
zart, after  translating  what  he  says  of  the  first 
two  movements.  Allegro  and  Adagio.  He  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  Menuetto  Allegretto  (D  major,  3-4).  An- 
other miracle.  To  look  at  this  Minuet,  or  only 
hear  the  first  violin  part  of  it,  you  would  think 
you  recognized  a  purely  melodic  composition. 
The  concatenation  of  the  periods  shows  a  clear 
and  perfect  musical  design  ;  all  the  chords  show 
themselves  logically  involved  in  the  melody ;  nor 
is  there  any  undecided  note,  any  lacune,  from 
which  one  might  infer  the  co-supremacy  of  an- 
other instrument ;  in  a  word,  these  detached  lines 
are  full  of  fire,  of  soul,  of  graceful,  ornate  passa- 
ges ;  the  reappearance  of  the  theme  tlirough  a 
succession  of  passages,  which  lead  you  to  antici- 
pate and  wish  for  its  return,  and  the  splendor  of 
the  concluding  sentence,  border  upon  concert 
music.  Usually,  when  a  single  voice  shows  this 
character,  it  excludes  the  contrapuntal  style  with 
its  complex  groundplan ;  or,  if  the  composer  in 
the  accompaniment  sets  against  it  any  conspicu- 
ous rivalries,  the  result  is  an  overloading,  which 
destroys  the  solo.  A  multitude  of  modern  works 
give  proof  of  this. 

"  We  have  already  said  what  this  Minuet  must 
seem  to  be  to  the  violinist  who  looks  through  or 
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plays  through  his  own  single  part;  let  us  now 
look  at  the  score,  and  see  what  it  actually  is. 
When  the  violin,  after  expounding  the  theme  in 
the  hrst  part  of  the  piece,  passes  in  the  second  to 
the  melodic  figures  that  succeed,  the  bass  repeats 
the  same,  half  in  the  minor,  in  his  manly  and  ex- 
pressive language;  the  first  violin  imitates  in  the 
octave  the  figure  of  the  first  violin  ;  the  other 
two  parts  by  turns  counterpoint  the  same  figure, 
always  following  the  course  of  the  imitation.  It 
is  already  pretty  well  complicated  ;  but  wait  until 
the  theme  again  comes  round  to  the  choir-leader, 
and  we  shall  see  how  the  viola  at  the  same  time 
gets  hold  of  it  and  disputes  its  possession  with  him 
at  the  distance  of  an  eighth-pause,  with  formal 
inversion  of  the  rhythmical  expression,  as  if  the 
violin  would  say :  '  You  go  entirely  wrong !  this 
is  the  way.'  After  the  pause  the  second  violin 
mingles  in  the  controversy  and  addresses  a  word 
to  his  comrades  ;  the  others  declare  for  the  viola, 
and  (he  Minuet  becomes  literally  a  canon  for  two 
voices.  Apparently  it  is  the  low  voices  that  are 
in  the  wrong,  but  Mozart  did  not  err ;  he  has  not 
destroyed  his  melody  by  science.  Had  the  Min- 
uet been  treated  as  simple  counterpoint,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  pleasing  little  composition  ;  but 
as  it  is,  it  is  a  precious  masterpiece,  that  fills  one 
with  wonder  and  delight.  .  .  .  Mozart,  who  was 
all  things  at  once,  an  ancient  and  a  modern,  a 
profound  calculator  and  a  great  poet,  so  wrought, 
that  the  most  complex  work  with  him  sprang  from 
a  single  inspiration." 

"  When  jMozart  wrote  the  Trio  of  this  Minuet, 
he  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  ladies.  The  la- 
dies are  much  to  be  commiserated  during  our 
Quartet  and  Quintet  Soirees,  as  much  so  as  at  a 
dinner  in  the  English  fashion."  (What  say  our 
fair  Boston  devotees,  so  constant  through  eight 
solid  seasons  of  the  Quintette  Club,  to  such  dis- 
paragement of  the  musical  stomach  of  the  sex?) 
"  Nevertheless  we  have  always  seen  them  suspend 
their  light  conversation  to  listen  to  this  Trio, 
whose  Eossini-like  style,  whose  easy  grace  and 
concert-like  hramira,  contrast  very  agreeably 
with  the  fiery  expression  and  irresistible  impetus 
of  the  Minuet. 

"  The  Finale,  Allegro  (D  m.ijor,  6-8)  is  the 
fourth  and  last  wonder  of  this  Quintet.  •  •  ■  You 
think  at  once  of  a  rural  festival,  of  a  merry 
meeting  of  villagers,  as  in  the  Pastoral  Sympho- 
ny of  Beethoven  "  (to  which  our  author  is  unjust, 
by  the  way,  in  ascribing  to  it  the  too  comn-ion  er- 
ror of  descriptive  music,  that  of  describing  objects 
literally  and  objectively).  "  The  fancy,  dream- 
ing of  country  scenes,  lets  them  pass  before  the 
mind's  eye  under  various  aspects,  which  divide 
themselves  well  enough  into  three  pictures  or 
repetitions.  First  Picture ;  a  natural  and  grace- 
ful theme,  a  rustic  ball,  in  which  the  roundelay  is 
danced  to  the  tones  of  the  bagpipe  ;  you  hear  its 
monotonous  drone  (a  mufHed  bass)  ;  cheerful 
words  of  the  swains,  merry  jests  of  the  shepherd- 
esses ;  a  hearty  Sunday  aflernoon's  enjoyment. 
Second  Picture  :  the  joviality  increases,  until  it 
occurs  to  the  first  violin  to  sing  a  rustic  verse 
alone.  On  such  occasions  no  one  fails  to  want  to 
join  in  the  chorus  ;  but  it  seems  that  not  all  know 
the  ditty  well  enough,  or  that  the  good  people's 
throats  are  not  in  tune  together.  In  short,  after 
some  unfortunate  attempts,  the  thing  is  given  up. 
It  will  readily  be  divined,  that  the  rustic  verse  is 
a  fugue  theme  and  the  unlucky  chorus  a  five-part 
fugue,  of  thoroughly  scholastic  regularity.     AVhat 


a  worshipflil  pedant  this  Mozart  is  !  The  fugue 
ends  with  a  series  of  chords  of  magical  eliect. 
Third  Picltire :  Let  us  try  something  else  ;  let  us 
tell  stories.  General  pause  :  the  ear  expects  the 
key  E  major,  which  has  been  announced  by  its 
dominant  chord.  But  we  have  not  yet  got  so  far ; 
the  four  subordinate  voices  fall  into  C  and  assume 
the  gait  of  a  simple  accompaniment ;  the  first  vio- 
lin begins  to  narrate.  Its  melodious  introduction 
is  finished  ;  encouraged  by  the  general  attention, 
it  is  about  to  proceed,  when  its  companion  on  the 
left  arrests  it  at  I  know  not  what  point  of  the 
story.  A  dispute  arises,  in  which  the  viola  min- 
gles, under  the  pretext  of  harmonizing  the  opin- 
ions. You  neither  of  you  know  the  story;  I  will 
tell  it  to  you  :  and  now  all  listen  to  the  viola,  as 
they  have  done  to  the  violin  ;  but  the  viola  twists 
the  circumstances  of  the  story  wholly  round.  Do 
you  know  youi-self,  my  dear  friend,  what  yovi  are 
saying,  calls  out  the  violin  in  mocking  tones.  But 
the  other  pursues  its  narrative  ;  they  give  it  the 
lie  direct ;  it  answers ;  they  rejoin  more  sharplj', 
and  the  modulation  darkens  more  and  more,  so 
that  the  viola,  instead  of  settling  a  trifling  dispute, 
sees  itself  entangled  in  a  bitter  broil.  This  meets 
pretty  frequently  with  mediators. 

"  So  far  the  violoncello  has  taken  no  part  in 
the  quarrel ;  it  has  kept  itself  quietly  and  as  if 
asleep  on  its  bass  side ;  then  one  or  two  short 
tones  indicated  its  displeasure  at  the  disturbance 
of  the  feast ;  at  last  it  loses  patience ;  and  as  is 
the  way  with  all  phlegmatic  people,  when  they 
are  once  roused,  to  show  themselves  more  angry 
than  the  rest,  the  violoncello  abruptlj'  starts  a 
theme  in  G  major,  which  looks  like  one  of  those 
energetic  exclamations  of  which  we  commonly 
write  only  the  first  letters.  0  !  now  the  atiair  is 
waxing  earnest.  The  bass's  manner  of  speech  is 
far  more  weighty  than  the  palaver  of  the  tenor. 
Hence  it  soon  brings  to  an  end  the  ridiculous  and 
pitiable  contest  which  the  latter  would  have  raised 
about  a  trifle  ;  but  by  the  means  a  single  combat 
gets  to  be  a  general  strife,  and  from  words  it 
comes  to  fisticuffs.  Each  arms  himself  with  the 
motive,  which  has  been  thrown  like  a  torch  of 
discord  into  the  midst  of  the  company.  If  it 
breaks  in  one  place,  they  turn  it  round  and  strike 
all  the  better  with  it ;  the  blows  fall  thick  as  hail ; 
the  chaos  and  confusion  are  hideous.  Finally, 
when  they  have  boxed  one  another  to  their  hearts' 
content,  and  the  dose  seems  sufficient,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  tumult,  ashamed  of  his  excitability, 
finds  that  it  is  about  time  to  put  an  end  to  the 
quarrel.  To  preach  reason  to  madmen,  were 
sheer  folly.  On  such  occasions  a  strong  arm,  that 
shall  press  the  adversary  to  the  wall,  is  the  best 
argument. 

'•  The  bass  resorts  to  this  irresistible  logic  ;  he 
takes  his  deep  A  and  holds  it  out  for  eight  bars 
long,  while  the  others  try  their  utmost  to  hit  one 
another,  and  keep  up  the  fight ;  but  crowded  back, 
and  cowering  under  the  heavy  note,  which  chains 
their  evil  wills,  they  are  compelled  to  reach  out 
their  hands  in  sign  of  reconciliation,  which  they 
can  no  longer  raise  to  strike.  Graduall)'  they 
come  back  to  better  feelings,  to  peace,  to  cheer- 
fulness, to  dancing,  that  is  to  say  to  the  melodic 
theme  of  the  beginning. 

"  In  a  third  fugue  fragment  the  composer,  in 
true  Mozart  style,  has  brought  together  all  the 
reminiscences  of  the  rustic  festival,  by  combining 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  piece.  We  hear  at  the 
same  time  the  melodic  or  pastoral  theme,  the 


theme  of  the  little  song  and  that  of  the  dispute, 
besides  two  other  subjects,  which  divide  and  in- 
terchange between  the  voices,  in  a  series  of  imi- 
tations in  the  fifth.  A  really  remarkable  and 
wonderful  afl'air.  After  this  the  contest  between 
the  violin  and  the  viola  reappears  once  more,  but 
only  to  end  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  a 
double  trill  upon  the  cadence.  The  piece  closes 
in  a  tone  of  tumultuous  merriment,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  a  holiday  gathering.  The  peasants  toss 
up  their  hats  with  loud  shouts,  and  disperse." 

Thus  Mozart's  great  admirer  and*  expounder. 
May  our  Quintette  Club  soon  give  us  another  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  this  fine  work  and  judge  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  Russian  biographer's  analysis 

Next  Tiiesdiiy  evening  will  lie  the  second  concert. 
(The  Club  would  glndly  postpone  it  to  give  any  so 
disposed  a  chance  to  hear  Mr.  Everett's  address  that 
evening;  but  ihey  find  the  room  engaged  for  every 
other  evening  of  the  week.)  They  will  [day  Beet- 
hoven's Sixth  Quartet  (op.  18),  in  B  flat,  an  old 
favorite;  the  second  Quartet  (in  X>  minor)  of  Mozart 
—  old  favorite  apain;  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Hamann  a  piano  Quintet  by  Spohr  (oflen  played  in 
New  York  by  Mr.  Timni)  and  parts  of  a  Trio  by 
Rubinstein.  Mr.  Powers,  with  bis  rich  bass,  will 
sing  a  song  by  Mendelssohn  and  Schubert's  "  Wan. 
derer." 


IfeijdelEEohn's  Kusic  to  the  Greek  Trpgedies. 

The  "  Orpheus  Glee  Club,"  in  their  concert  this 
evening,  offer  to  us  the  rare  novelty  of  three  Clio- 
russes  from  the  Greek  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  to  be 
sung  to  rau!-ie  set  by  Mtndclsfobn.  When  we  con- 
sider the  sublime  character  of  many  of  those  cborus- 
ses,  and  the  peculiar  function  of  the  Chorus  in  the 
Greik  plays, serving  as  a  sort  of  mediator  between  the 
actors  and  the  audience,  and  commentin{;in  some  sort 
of  rhythmical  |chant  upon  what  is  passing  on  the 
stage,  we  feel  that  there  could  not  have  been  a  truer 
artistic  idea  than  that  of  selling  them  to  music — re- 
alizing and  carrying  out  their  original  (as  ii  were  em- 
bryo) musical  aspiration  as  it  could  only  be  realized 
after  music  in  these  modern  times  had  become  an 
Art.  It  may  be  an  open  question  how  far  Mendels- 
sohn's music  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  ; 
bow  far  his  inspiration  in  this  effort  sprang  congen- 
ially from  that  of  Sophocles.  But  the  music  which 
he  has  written  to  the  (Edipiis  and  theAiitir/one  strikes 
us  as  of  the  freshest,  most  original  and  vigorous  that 
he  has  left. 

He  took  the  suggestion  from  Frederic  William 
King  of  Prussia,  during  a  summer  residence  at  Ber- 
lin in  18+1.  Aiitifjone  was  the  first  experiment.  He 
composed  the  music  to  it  in  the  short  space  of  eleven 
days;  consisting  of  an  overture;  single  and  double 
choruses  for  male  voices,  with  full  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, for  all  the  principal  chorusses — at  least 
all  that  are  lyrical  in  subject — a  dirge,  melodramaiic 
passages  where  Antigone  descends  into  the  vault, 
&c.,  and  chords  here  and  there  accompanying  the 
speaking  voice.  Mendelssohn  had  read  Antiijone  in 
the  original  Greek,  and  so  far  got  his  inspiration 
at  first  hand.  The  piece  was  first  played  on  the 
royal  stage  at  Potsdam,  and  afterwards,  on  the  f.'ith 
of  October,  the  king's  birthday,  before  a  select  audi- 
ence. The  venerable  Ludwig  Tieck  presided.  It 
was  afterwards  given  at  Leipzig,  and  excited  so  much 
interest  that  a  meeting  of  "  learned  Thebans  "  signed 
an  address  to  Mendelssohn,  thanking  him  "  for  hav- 
ing substantially  revived  an  interest  in  the  Greek 
tragedy  by  his  own  music  to  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles." The  jilay  and  music  have  since  been  pro- 
duced in  various  German  theatres,  once  at  Paris, 
where  it  was  coldly  received,  and  at  Athens  itself  in 
the  original  Greek. 
The  selections  from  Antigone  to-night  are  two  cho- 
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rnsscp,  one  on  man's  wondrous  powers  and  limitations, 
a  ritdi,  sweet,  pensive  nnd  imprei^sive music;  tlie other 
the  superl)  livnin  to  "  Baccluis,"  in  wliicli  the  com- 
poser could  irive  free  reins  to  ail  liis  entlmsiasm. 

The  music  to  CEilipns  Gohneiis  was  composed  at 
Frankfort  in  I8-t4,  al>out  the  same  time  that  lie  l)e!;an 
Elijah,  .'ind  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  mu- 
sic to  Allmlie.  The  clionis  here  selected  is  the  one 
which  riM'onnts  the  Iieauties  of  Colonns  and  the  e-Jo- 
ries  of  Athens.  The  mu<ic  is  wonderfully  faithful  to 
the  liiiilier  and  hii;lier  kindling'  enthusiasm  of  the 
words.  We  recommend  to  every  one,  if  he  be  not 
at  home  in  the  Greek,  to  read  the  plain  prose  trans 
lation  of  lioth  entire  triifjedies,  which  he  will  find  in 
Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

And  we  advise  everybody  to  {:o  to-nipht  and  hear 
these  nolile  eomjjosiiions  sung,  so  elfcctively  as  they 
will  be  by  the  Orpheus.  Other  excellent  attractions 
are  set  forth,  too,  in  the  programme  below. 


A  letter  from  New  York,  from  our  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, " t ,"  comes  just  too  late 

for  this  week ....  The  annual  Christmas  performance 
of  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  which  is  fixed  this  time  for 
the  Saturday  evening  after  Christmas,  will  he  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  this  reason  the  tickets 
(with  reserved  seats)  are  put  at  SI .00.  The  Music 
Hall,  for  once,  at  least,  must  certainly  be  crowded. 
The  old  Hakdel  and  IIatdn  Society  will  come 
out  in  full  force,  with  a  strong  orchestra,  conducted 
by  Cart,  Zerrahs,  and  with  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker 
at  the  organ.  The  inspiring  ehoruses'will  wake  an 
echo  of  that  great  Festival  last  May ;  and  what  is 
more,  they  will  be  doing  the  same  noble  Christian 
work  which  they  always  did  when  Handel  himself 
brouL'ht  out  this  oratorio;  he  kept  these  his  most  in- 
spired strains  sncred  to  the  cause  of  Charity.  The 
solos,  it  will  he  seen  below,  are  entrusted  to  our  best 
singers. . . .  Mr.  Zerrahn  proposes  a  subscription  for 
four  Orchestra!  FConcerts  at  the  Music  Hall.  Suc- 
cess to  him,  must  bo  the  earnest  wish  of  every  lover 
of  good  music.  Let  no  such  person  lose  a  day's 
time  in  putting  down  his  name;  for  orchestras  are 
costly  and  the  risk  {rreat,  and  on  the  prompt  filling 
up  of  the  subscription  lists  depends  our  only  hope  of 
Symphonies  and  Overtures  this  winter. 

GnSTAv  Satter  is  to  give  a  concert  at  Dearborn 
Hall,  in  Roxbury,  next  Monday  evening,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Harwood,  whose  singing  has  made  so 
agreeable  an  impression.  Mr.  S.  will  also  soon  give 
a  concert  at  Old  Cambridge.  His  auditors  may  be 
sure  of  hearing  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
remarkable  piano-playing  of  the  day. . .  .The  Men- 
delssohn Qdintette  Club  had  a  second  very 
successful  concert  at  Jamaica  Plain  last  Tuesday. 
Besides  some  of  their  choicest  lighter  miscellanies 
they  played  the  entire  second  Quartet  of  Moz;irt,  and 
the  "God  save  the  Emperor"  Adagio  by  Haydn. 
Mr.  Powers  sang  I\!6rner's  "B;\file  Prayer"  set  to 
music  by  Hummel,  and  two  of  Verdi's  bass  songs, 
the  Infdice.  and  II  Biilen,  which  as  the  Traveller  well 
says,  was  one  loo  many,  the  second  being  but  a  fee- 
bler echo  of  the  first. 

The  performance  of  the  "  Creation."  which  was  to 
have  been  given  on  Thursday  in  New  York,  has 
been  postponed  to  this  evening  on  account  of  the  in- 
disposition of  Herr  For;\ies.  The  cast  also  includes 
Mme.  Lagrange,  Miss  Milner  and  Mr.  Peuring. 
The  Harmonic  Society,  over  .300  strong,  sing  the 
choruses  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bristow;  and 
there  will  be  an  orchestra  of  fifty,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Anschutz.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  an- 
nouncement is  the  long  list  of  names  of  the  Reverend 
Clergy,  under  whose  "immediate  patronage"  the 
oratorio  is  given.  Rather  a  left-handed  compliment, 
whether  to  the  musical  or  the  religious  feeling  of 
New  York,  to  intimate  that  the  "  Creation"  there 
needs  such  endorsement ! 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  prefaced  his 
sermon  a  few  Sundays  since  by  a  brief  discourse  on 


Music,  suggested  by  two  concert  notices  which  had 
been  placed  in  his  hands  to  rend  to  the  congregation 
of  three  thousand.  After  speaking  of  the  ennobling 
and  refining  influence  of  music,  he  showed  the  poor 
economy  of  giving  up  concerts.  He  told  those  of 
his  pco|)le  who  were  suffering  from  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  not  to  think,  because  retrenchment  was 
necessary,  that  the  concert  ticket  should  he  given  up. 
It  was  far  better  to  throw  off  the  heavy,  crushing 
burden  of  anxiety  and  care  for  an  hour  or  two,  un- 
der the  soothing  influence  of  music,  than  to  drink  a 
glass  or  two  of  champagne  or  brandy  to  keep  up  the 
spirits. 

Sig.  Perellt,  the  well-known  tenor  and  teacher 
of  singing  in  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  be  composing 
an  opera,  founded  on  Richardson's  old  novel,  "  Cla- 
rissa Harlowe."  which  is  to  be  produced  next  Spring 
in  Vienna.  Mr.  Frank  Darley,  of  the  same  ci»y, 
has  finished  an  opera,  which  Fitzcjerald  hopes  to  see 
produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  when  Sims 
Reeves,  Lucy  Eslcott  and.  Henry  Drayton  come  over 
next  season. 

THE     FIRST     PREMIUM 

At  the  I)ite  Fair  of  fcho  Anipri'-an  TiisHfure  in  the  Crystril  Pu,l- 
at-e,  Nrw  York,  was  n.\vaided  to 

M  AN  W.S  iV^'S     FAT  E  lVT 
OKGAN    MELODEONS. 

Price  from  $75  to  $300. 

"WM.  'N.  MAlSrisTIWG, 
MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE. 
UocKPORT,  Mas3.,  Nov.  1S57. 

JAMES  M.  EDNET.  56  John  St. 
Sole  Agent  for  New  York  City. 

Xy*  Ap;pnts  wanted  in  mU  iinnncupied  towns  and  citit^e. 
^y^  CirrulriTs  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  Annual  M.'«'tin3;  will  be  held  on  MONDAY  EVKNrNG, 
.TiMiuiry  18rh,  1851^1  at  tb"  Revere  House.  Business  niwting 
at  7  o'clock  pri'ci-elv,  and  a  PUNnxOAL  attendance  is  earnest- 
ly requested Supper  at  9  o'clock. 

MENRY  WARE,  Kecording  Secretary. 

Boston,  Dee.  12,  1857. 

CLASSES  11^  PIANO-POUTE  PliAirEHG. 

Mr.  F.  \Y.  MEERBACII  bigs  leave  to  stnte  to  the  "irizens  of 
RostoTi  and  Roxhury  th;it  he  is  prepured  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  siniiU  cla.sses 

Lnnj; experience  and  carefulexaminatinnof  the  subject  liave 
convinced  him.  that  besides  the  jrreatsavinfr  of  expense,  he  ran 
offer  some  pJirticular  advantaizesin  rhis  manner  of  rearhirjf;,by 
which  he  hopes  the  younir  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  prnctice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scalee,  &c.,  aud  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Koxbary;  or  addres.''  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  h  Co.  nr  Russell  &  lUchardson  :  or  at  this  ofBce. 

OcirjCER,  1857. 


MI.IiE.  GABRIEI^T^E  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
hiinor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Mioses  on  the  Piiino-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


AUGUST     II  A  M  A  N  N , 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  adflrppser]  at  Brcssrs.  Ttiissell  h  Ttichardscn'B 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOE.  AUGUSTO  BENEELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

ResiclcK&Ge  ]Vo.  80   Pisidcney  Street. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

0  3nLC3r.^a-S>a"    I^  XT  X  Xj  23  IB  ^5. , 

WESTFIELD,    51  ASS. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  nre  rearly 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  a'klressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Plat-e,  or  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
■Washington  street. 

WILLIAM     SCI-IULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction   on   the   VIOLIN;  the   PMNO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEOllY  OP  MUSIi;.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Uotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


OaPHEUS  GLEE  CLUE. 

THE  SECONn  CONCIOKT  (of  the  SericH  of  Thren)  of  tht 
ORPHEUS  (;lEK  club  will  t..ke  phice  on  SATURDAY 
KVIlNINa,  Dee  19tli.  at  tlie  MliLODKON,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  AuoUBT  Kheissmann.  The  Club  will  be  I'imHy 
as.slsted  by  Miss  Lucy  A  Doane,  VocaU>t,  Mr  GusT.w  Sattkr, 
the  eminent  Pianist,  and  Mr  W.  Sciiit,AUB»TA:>TER,  Vocalist. 
PKOGBAMME. 

PART   I. 

1— The  Student's  Departure Franz  Otto 

n    (  a.  Album  de  Portraits,  No.  22 llubin«ti>in 

1  b.  Man-he  de  Concert Sii.ttiT 

1 — TerKi'it,  f'lr  Soprano,  Tc'nor  and  Bass,  op.  116. .  .Beethoven 

4— Wiinderer's  Ni^fht  Sfuig Lena 

5 — Recitative  and  Aria  from  "  Ly  N'^zz*'  di  Fi):;!iro,". . .  .IVfozart 
6— Double  ChiTus  from  '*  Oildipus  Coloneus,", . .  .Mendelst^ohn 

PART  II. 

1 — She  is  Mine TTarrtel 

.,    (  a.  Album  de  PorrrJiits,  No.  2 Rubinsfein 

I  b.  Scherzo  Fantastique Satier 

(a    WaldtVihrt ) 

3-  j  h.  Im  \Vnld^ J  Robert  Fr.mz 

(  c.  Er  ist  grkommen -  - .  ) 

4 — Serenade Marsrhner 

,-    (  a    Ziileika Mendeli^sohn 

^)b   Barc.'irole Sdiubert 

6— Double  Chorus  from  '*  Antigone,'' Meodi-lssobn 

Ticket^,  50  c^-nts  each,  may  be  hnd  at  the  music  Rtores  of 
Messrs  Russell  &  Ri'-hard-oD,  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  and  E.  II. 
W;ide,  and  at  ^^  D.  Cotton's,  Wasbins^ton  St. 

Concert  to  c(inimence at  7^2  o'cdoik. 


CHAiyiBEH    CONCERTS. 

N  I  N  'J'  IT     SEASON". 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CT.UR'S  Spcnnd  Con- 
cert will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Dec.  ^2,  at 
Messrs  Chickering's  Roon^s.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
P.  II.  Powers.  Vocalist,  and  Mr  A.  Hamann.  Pianist-  Spi-'br's 
gr;ind  Piano  Quintette,  Mozart's  Quartette  in  D  minor,  Beet- 
hoven's B  flat  Qurfrtetfe,  etc..  will  be  civen.  See  programme 
at  ninsie  stoi'cs.     Cnn'^ert  at  7J^  precisely. 

Package  of  Ei^hr  Tickets  (reduced  price)  Four  Dollars.    Sin- 
gle ticket-i  will  be  75  cents  each 


ORATORIO     FOR    THE    POOR. 


V^'iU  perform  Hanpbl's  Granp  Oratorio, 

TM.E"    MESSIAM, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  26th,  1857, 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

EOH    TOE    liENEFlT    OP  THE   CIIAKITY  FOND  OF  THE 

BOSTON  PROVIDEXT  ASSOCIATION. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,       Mrs.  E.  A.  ■Went-worth, 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Emmons, 
Messrs   C.  E.  Adams  and  J.  Q,.  'Wetherbee, 
H.^Te  in  the  most  lilirral  manner  volunteered  their  services. — 
ICT'A  full  and  efB.  ient  OI'.CHESTRA. 

Cahl  Zerrahn, Condurtnr. 

J.  C.  1).  Fakrer, Organist. 

Tickets,  with  reserved  seat.s.  ONE  DOLI..\Tt  eaeh.  for  snle 
at  5Ie=srs  lluspell  &  Richardson's,  No,  291  Washingion  street, 
until  further  notice. 

[C?"Tlie  performance  will  commence  at  7  o'clock  precisely. 
L.  B,  BARNES,  SECRETARf. 

ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

CARI.  EFKRAHIV  proposes  to  p've  a  SenV,i  of  FOUR 
SUBSCJIIPTION  OON'CEHTS  at  the  Boston' Mosio  Hall, 
during  the  pre.-^ent  season.  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Two  Dol- 
lars.   Subscription  Lists  are  now  in  circulation. 

SACRED     MUSIC     BOOKS 

— AT — 

ORF.ATTA'  REPTTCED  PRTOES. 

MANY  of  the  fnllowin^  collertions  of  Sirred  Mu'ic  nre  of 
superior  merit.  On  jierount  of  the  stringeney  of  the 
times  the  publishers  olfer  them  during  the  present  season  at 
great  discounts  from  Parmer  prices. 

The  Modern  Tlnrp,  fWhife)  .^G  a  dozen. 

Bakt-r'.s  Ohur-  b  Music  Rook.  ff?6  a  dozen. 

The  Church  Melodist.  (White)  S?6  a  dozen. 

Tlie  C'ln^rei^.-itinnal  II:>rp.  (Barnes)  ^6  a  dozen. 

The  Ani'^ricun  Harp.  (Zciiner)  ^^  a  dozen. 

Hiind'-l  Oollection  nf  Oburrh  Mu-'^ic,  (Johnson)  ©6  a  dozen. 

Mel..di:i  Sa.-rn,  fPjikHr)  S?5  a  dozen, 

Bay  StHfe  Collection  of  Chuvfh  Mnsic.  (.Tohnson)Si4  a  dozen. 

Boston  Pacn-d  Ilarniony,  {Rissell)  ^^5  ;i  dozyn. 

The  Antiqiuiriiin.  (Mnrshalt)  !tr5  a  dozen. 

The  Sabbath  Harp,  (Lleuherer}  IfrS  a  dozen. 

This  will  be  found  an  unu^n;;l  0ppnr^un^t3'  for  Choir.qi 
Musicnl  Soeierics,  Sin-iin-r  S.hools,  and  others,  to  flb^ain  new 
supplies  of  popular  Music  Bonks,  or  to  repleni.-'h  their  present 
stock,  as  rhe  prices  at  which  they  an-  here  offi-red  are  far  below 
tbo-e  at.  which  they  have  been  previon.Nly  sold. 

Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washinglon  St. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addre.ased  at  Russell  &  Ricb.trdson's  Music  Store,  291 
\\':ishin<:ton  Sc  or  at  the  Messrs  Chickering's  ^Vare-rnnms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons.  S50  per  qnarter  nf  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  ^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
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CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1850 : 


FROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRAJfDS,  and 

PARI.OII  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  aud  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Ag^ricultnral  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  IHinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  cstablislied  in  1S2.3,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIAKOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded^ 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


W  A  R  E  K  ®  O  M  S  , 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MES.    J.     H.     LONG, 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

G.    ANUnt    &    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents  of  .7.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

ED-WARD    L.    BALCH,       MUSIC     AND     JOB     PKINTING    OFFICE 


3.ntlji;ius  for  ll^e  Coiuiuf  Brmii 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y?   Broadway^  N.Y. 

Antliejns  for  Clsristmag. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— -Let  us  now  go  evi^u  unto  Bethlehem,  s.  A. 

T.  B.,  19  cts.     Single  Tocal  parts,  13  cf3.     Class  copy  3  cts. 
CROCE.— Behold,  I  biing  jon  glad  tidings;  9.  a.  t.  b.,  19  eta. 
GREENE.— Behold.  I  bring  you  glad  tidings:  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.     Separate 
Toriil  parrs,  22  t-ents. 
HANDKL— For  behold  darkness.    Kecit.  1  iQopnts 

Thf  people  that  walked  in  tiaikness.   Air  E-  J  ^"^  ^^^^' 
For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born,     31  cts.     Sep.  toc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  r^hall  cor^reive  ;   and  O  !    thou  that  tellest; 
Alro  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.     Ditto,  8vo.  6  cts.     Separate 
vocal  purls.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,   (Mrtsham.)  — Short  find   Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs:  — 
Siner.  0  heavens!  (4  voices.)  25  ft.".     Sep   voral  pjirts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringest  good  ti'iings,  (4  voires,)  63  cts. 
0  1  come  hirher  and  beheld.  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord  ;   Short  .Anthem  for  s.  A.  T.  B. 
with  a  A'cTse  tor  Four  Trebles,  19  ct^.     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PDRCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  yon  Glad  Tidings:  In  full  score. 
Ver.«e,  A.  T.  B.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring. von  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above.) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.     Verse,  a.  e.  b.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts, 
VITTORTA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:   s.  A.  T.  B., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.     Cla^s  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  Cisj'jsteas-tidc. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Kev   Thomas  IIelmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principfiily  in  imitation  nf  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Nbale,  M.  A, 

With  Melodies. 
ISmo  size,  Sewed, 13 

"  In  p^Kkefs  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Farts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Accompa7iiment. 
Folio  uiusic  size, 1  13 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  vifh  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  whirh  forni  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  ^Icy  Zt6((i/m  vocal  p;irts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  wh(;n  thi-se  voices  are 
present,  the  hirmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  mu-'^ic  sizi-^,  $1,13. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presenrs  fur  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Bbf.thoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  MENDELSSonN,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  SI  to  SI. 83  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  those  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J,    A,    HOVBLX^Oy 

389  Broadway,  Bfeiv  Yorlc, 
And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3    II  AY  WARD     PLACE. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  .56  ICiieelaaid  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€ut)n  Df  ttit  ^.^iann  unit  littgiiig, 

U .    §  .    H  O  T  E  1, . 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

EMP©iaTElK§  OF  FOKESiSM  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BKOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YOIIK. 

C.    BKEUSBNG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

vol  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erarcfs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[CT*  CoBBtantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


:is.Kro:E^:E=a-'s 

FOR  THE  YOUNG  IflANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF    SELECT  PIANO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  still  at  the  outlet  of  tbeir  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  flifficultv  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  gcholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  thi-;  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  dc^iyned  to  meet  the  difficulty-  He  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collertinn  of  short  and  pleasing  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  fediousness  of,  dry  finger  txerci>es  In 
the  course  of  these  little  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
ttje  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  ropiou.=:  notes 
and  e.\planaiions  ad  to  the  expiession  and  method  of  exf-cut- 
ing  them  Tliey  serve  nf.t  merely  as  useful  mechanif-a!  eser- 
ci'^es  for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  coniposirjons,  such  as  are  to  be  t»ken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  "  in  tlie  second  stage"  of  their  studies. 

The  system  lif  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  i-annot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  band  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  tlie  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "grasps"  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
merhanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  wilb  a  view  to  progre^tive- 
nePS. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.     Published  by 

RUSSELL  &o  RICHARDSON, 

291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  page"?,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thai  berg.  Analysis  of  4'>00  Mnsii  at  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Mu?i'\  Sac.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  addiess  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  po.'^tiige. 

TO  EDITORS.  — RossELi,  &  Richaedsox  will  send  you  S2 
worth  of  their  lafe-'^t  Mu.sical  Publications  (po.<tnge  free  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  tiiis  offer)  one 
in.-ertion  in  your  paper. 


Me.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Term?.  S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ^ZO  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Ru.-^sell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  4rh  of  .hinuary  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  deparrments: — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Ii  stiunieniati<  n, 
A''ocaiizatiou,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  l-'iano-Forte,  A'iolin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  8^5 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B.  F  Raker.  J.  AV.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D.  Pauker.  and  William  Schl'Ltze 

For  particulars,  address  B   F.  Baker,  No   4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Chuich.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washingron  St. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCAI.IST     CTEKOR}, 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FOUTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

y^r^  {Successors  to  Ueed  &  Watkins.) 

^-  ^- — . 

F^^%,.         ^^    Wholesale  k  Retail  Bealeis  in 
Hpiano-fortes 

AND  3YEELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

AVAREHOUSE  and  SII0WR003IS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  firstinsertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  perline  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

W"ol^2i^ SCHOOL    STREET. 
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The  Opera  Houses  of  Europe  : — No.  IV.,  Grand 
Opera — Paris. 

Paris,  Nov.  20. — "  There  is  something  classi- 
cal," was  the  sage  reflection  I  made  to  myself  one 
evening,  as  I  was  walking  up  the  Boulevards  des 
Capucines — "there  is  something  classical  about 
the  Grand  Opera,  of  Paris.  The  Theatre  Lyr- 
ique  may  be  very  cheap,  the  Opera  Comique 
may  be  very  comfortable,  and  the  Italian  Opera 
may  be  very  brilliant ;  but  they  all  lack  the  glory 
which  invests  the  Acaclemie  Imperiale  de  Musique 
— the  memories  of  "  first  nights  "  of  most  of  the 
famed  operas  of  the  modern  repertoire !  How 
many  great  works  were  first  produced  there  ! 
That  wonderful  trinity  of  operas,  Meyerbeer's 
Robert,  Huguenots,  and  PropJie'te,  were  first  heard 
within  its  walls,  and  was  not  that  glory  enough 
for  one  opera  house  ?  Yes,  there  is  truly  some- 
thing classical  about  I'Academie  de  Musique." 
Having  made  this  observation  I  felt  relieved,  and 
directed  a  small  boy  the  way  to  Rue  Richelieu, 
very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
off  to  some  one  that  I  was  quite  aufait  as  regards 
Paris. 

Just  at  that  moment  an  acquaintance  came  up, 
and  said,  "  Bon  jour,"  and  how  did  I  do,  and  I 
was  the  very  one  he  wanted  to  see,  and  he  had 
a  spare  seat,  and  would  I  go  to  the  Opera. 

So  I  asked  what  Opera.  And  he  said  the 
Grand  Opera  ;  and  would  I  go,  he  again  inquired. 

Would  I  go  ?  The  innocence  of  the  creature  ! 
Just  as  if  1  would  say  anything  but  "  Yes  "  to  so 
reasonable  a  request.     Of  course  I  would  go. 

That  same  evening  I  made  my  debut  at  the 
Academie  de  Musique.  It  is  a  spacious  building, 
at  the  corner  of  Rue  Pelletier  and  Rue  Rossini, 


and  very  near  the  Boulevards  ;  and,  b}'  the  way, 
I  notice  that  many  of  the  streets  in  this  vicinity 
are  named  after  different  musical  celebrities,  such 
as  Rue  Rossini,  Rue  Mehul,  Rue  Gretry,  &c.  &c. 
The  edifice  was  erected  in  the  short  space  of  a 
year,  and  was  intended  as  a  temporary  concern, 
the  previous  opera  house,  in  Rue  Richelieu,  hav- 
ing been  demolished  by  order  of  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  assassination  at  its  doors  of 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  in  1820.  The  present  pro- 
visional building,  however,  has  stood  so  long,  and 
is  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  that  it  is  not 
now  likely  to  be  replaced  by  any  other.  It  com- 
municates with  three  streets — the  Rue  Lepelletier 
for  carriages.  Rue  Rossini  for  fiacres,  and  Rue 
Drouet  for  persons  on  foot,  while  two  passages 
skirted  with  shops  also  form  a  communication 
with  the  Boulevard  Italien.  The  front  consists 
of  a  series  of  arcades  on  the  ground  floor,  form- 
ing a  double  vestibule.  At  each  end  a  wing  pro- 
jects, and  between  these  wings,  from  the  top  of 
the  arcades,  is  a  light  awning,  supported  by  cast 
iron  pillars,  beneath  which  carriages  can  drive. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a  range  of  nine  arcades,  com- 
bining the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders,  which  form 
the  windows  of  the  saloon,  and  the  entire  eleva- 
tion of  the  front  is  si.xty-four  feet. 

As  you  enter,  a  life-size  figure  of  Rossini,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  is  seen  directly  opposite  the  grand 
entrance,  and  a  similar  compliment  has  been  paid 
to  the  great  composer  by  the  management  of  the 
Opera  Italien.  The  lobby  is  ornamented  with 
Doric  columns,  and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  stair- 
case leading  to  the  first  row  of  bo.xes  and  the  sa- 
loon, while  two  other  staircases  lead  to  the  pit 
and  orchestra.  Between  the  latter  and  the  lob- 
bies of  the  stage  boxes  are  two  staircases,  lead- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  building,  while  the  outlets 
are  so  numerous,  that  the  house,  accommodating 
eighteen  hundred  persons,  may  be  cleared  in  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  dimensions  of  the  interior 
are  sixtj'-six  feet  from  side  to  side,  with  a  stage 
forty-two  feet  in  breadth  by  eighty  feet  in  depth  ; 
this  width  seems  even  larger  by  the  absence  of 
drapery  or  anything  at  the  sides  to  detract  from 
the  open  space.  The  wall  between  the  house  and 
the  stage  rises  above  the  roof;  and  in  case  of  fire 
the  communication  between  the  two  can  be  en- 
tirely cut  off  by  an  iron  curtain,  while  ventilators 
can  be  opened  to  carry  the  flame  in  any  direction 
Reservoirs  of  water  are  placed  under  the  roof; 
and,  as  a  whole,  the  Grand  Opera  is  in  many  re- 
pects,  especially  in  that  of  safety,  a  model  for 
similar  buddings. 

I  have  never  seen  an  auditorium  presenting  a 
richer  and  more  elegant  appearance.  The  deco- 
rations, in  the  usual  style  of  gold  and  red,  pre- 
sent little  of  novelty ;  but  the  tiers  of  boxes  are 


most  agreeably  broken  by  two  pairs  of  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  that  rise  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling.  They  are  beautifully  gilded,  and  their 
brilliancy  is  Increased  by  clusters  of  lights.  Be- 
tween each  couple  is  space  for  one  private  box 
for  each  tier  (one  of  which  is  occupied  by  Baron 
Rothschild),  and  the  proscenium  boxes  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner.  A  large  and  splen- 
did chandelier  depends  from  the  ceiling.  There 
are  four  tiers  of  boxes  and  an  amphitheatre,  and 
every  seat  in  the  house  commands  a  good  view  of 
the  stage. 

It  is  a  Government  affair,  and  no  expense  is 
spared  in  the  production  and  mounting  of  operas. 
The  vocal  performers,  both  soloists  and  chorus 
singers,  are  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Mu- 
sique, and,  as  well  as  the  ballet  dancers,  receive 
a  pension  when  they  leave  the  stage.  The  scenic 
department  is  perfectly  unrivalled,  and  I  presume 
that  in  no  house  in  the  world  are  operas  got  up 
with  more  care  and  effect,  or  with  more  ample 
resources. 

The  opera,  on  the  evening  I  first  attended,  was 
Halevy's  La  Juive,  its  232d  representation.  It  is 
in  every  sense  a  grand  opera:  comprises  five  long 
acts,  requires  the  services  of  a  full  company,  of- 
fers ample  scope  for  scenic  display,  and  as  a  mu- 
sical work  is  scientific  and  elaborate.  It  also 
demands  performers  of  more  than  ordinary  his- 
trionic ability,  the  plot  being  exciting,  and  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  horrible;  for  as  a  finale  we 
have  the  heroine,  the  beautiful  Jewess,  a  martyr 
for  the  faith  of  her  fathers,  actually  thrown  before 
our  eyes  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil !  The  chief 
character  is  that  of  the  supposed  father  of  the 
Jewess,  a  stern,  fanatical  old  man,  whose  devo- 
tion to  his  religion  overcomes  his  fondness  for 
Rachel,  La  Juive  ;  and  he  allows  her  to  meet  an 
awful  death  rather  than  tell  the  bigoted  Cardinal 
who  condemns  her  to  death,  that  she  is  his  (the 
Cardinal's)  daughter.  This  character,  intended 
for  a  tenor,  was  superbly  given  by  Gueymard, 
a  noble  actor  and  a  glorious  dramatic  singer, 
while  the  equally  arduous  role  of  Rachel  was 
taken  by  Mme.  Lafon,  another  splendid  drama- 
tic singer.  The  character,  however,  allows  her 
little  opportunity  to  exhibit  her  vocal  powers, 
and  the  interest  of  the  opera  concentrates  too 
much  upon  the  old  Jew,  her  pretended  father. 

In  this  opera,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
Halevy's  masterpiece,  the  composer  appears  to 
be  constantly  struggling  for  melody,  and  only 
occasionally  obtaining  it.  Once  in  a  while  he 
seems  really  inspired  with  genius,  and  some  parts 
of  the  opera  stand  in  glorious  contrast  to  the 
general  heaviness  of  the  work.  Of  these  I  par- 
ticularly remember  a  remarkable  scene  repre- 
senting a  Jewish  religious  ceremony,  in   which 
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the  old  Jew  sings  an  adagio  movement  as  he 
blesses  the  bread,  while  the  chorus  respond ;  an 
air  for  tenor :  Ma  Jiile.  cherie ;  another  grand 
scena  and  aria  for  tenor  in  the  fourth  act ;  and, 
above  all,  a  magnificent  trio,  in  which  the  Jew 
and  Jewess  anathematize  the  Christian  lover  of 
the  latter,  who  had  pretended  to  have  been  of 
the  same  religion  as  themselves,  and  whose  deceit 
they  had  just  discovered. 

The  magnificent  manner  in  which  this  opera  is 
placed  on  the  stage  is  undoubtedly  one  chief  rea- 
son why  it  has  been  played  here  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  times.  'I'he  opening  scene  is  par- 
ticularly striking,  representing  an  open  square  in 
some  continental  town,  with  two  streets  branch- 
ui"  off  in  difli'erent  directions.  To  the  right  are 
the  steps  leading  to  some  old  Minster,  while  you 
can  see  that 

Forms  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing 
The  Cathedral  door  above. 

At  the  close  of  the  act  occurs  a  grand  ecclesi- 
astical procession,  in  which  appear  priests,  cardi- 
nals, choristers,  &c.,  with  banners  and  other  em- 
blems peculiar  to  Roman  Catholic  displays,  and 
the  rear  is  brought  up  by  a  number  of  mounted 
cavalry,  on  noble  steeds,  who  defile  up  one  street, 
and  disappear  down  the  other.  There  was  quite 
a  sensation  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music, 
when,  in  Masanicllo,  the  hero  rode  upon  the  stage 
on  a  rampant  steed — (how  awkward  and  uncom- 
fortable poor  Brignoli  did  look  !) — but  what  would 
they  think  there  of  a  procession  of  over  a  score 
of  noble  chargers  ? 

The  foyer  of  the  Grand  Opera  is  186  feet  long, 
extending  through  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, and  is  one  of  the   finest   in    Paris.     It   is 
adorned  with  a  bronze   statue  of  Mercury,  in- 
venting the  l}Te,  cast  from  a  model  by  Daret,  the 
original  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  mob  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  during  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
The  claqueurs  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  this 
theatre,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some 
information    regarding    them.      They   probably 
number  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and  occupy  seats 
in  the  parterre,  very  nearly  under  the  central 
chandelier,  where  they  applaud  at  the  signal  of 
their  director,  who  sits  in   another  part  of  the 
house.     Any  one  can   be   a   claqueur,  and   the 
claque  is  composed  of  a  different  set  of  people 
every  night.     If  you  want  to  be  a  claqueur,  you 
must  go  to  the  cafe'  where  they  meet  before  the 
performance,   and   a   ticket  will   be   given   you 
which  will  admit  you  to  the  parterre  on  payment 
of  a  franc  —  one  quarter  the  regular  price.     At 
most  of  the  theatres,  the  claqueurs  are  admitted 
freely;    but  for   the    Grand    Opera   there    are 
plenty  of  people — generally  poor  students — who 
are  willing  to  pay  a  franc  for  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  a  good  opera,  though  probably  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  any  more.     Of  course,  it 
is  not  considered  quite   respectable  to  join  the 
claque,  though  it  must  be  confessed  they  were  a 
very  intelligent-looking  set  of  people,  and  ap- 
plauded  in  excellent  taste,  and   always   at  the 
right  time,  but  with  a  monotonous,  heartless  clap 
in  unison,  a  la  macJiine.     The  audience  generally 
seem  disposed  to  look  upon  the  claque  as  a  con- 
venience ;  for,  as  my  companion  said,  "  they  are 
much  more  familiar  with   the   operas  than  we ; 
their  leader  is  a  man  of  excellent  taste ;  they  al- 
ways applaud  at  the  proper  place ;  and,  in  short, 
save  other  people  much  trouble  and  kid  gloves." 
(Whether  this  was  meant  as  a  stab  at  me,  for 


having  neglected  to  wear  kid  gloves,  I  cannot  to 
this  moment  decide.) 

The  performances  take  place  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday.  The  troupe 
at  present  includes  Mme.  Wertheimer,  Mme. 
Lafon,  and  Mme.  Bokghi-Mamo,  as  prima 
donnas,  Roger  and  Gueymard,  as  first  tenors, 
and  one  Belval,  an  e.xcellent  singer,  as  princi- 
pal basso.  Any  lyric  vocalist  may  be  proud  of 
being  connected  with  the  Academie  de  Musique 
of  Paris,  for  it  may  imdoubtedly  be  considered 
as  affording  the  highest  dovelopmentof  the  Lyric- 
dramatic  art.  Tkovatoe. 

New  York,  Dec.  15. —  Our  musical  horizon 
grows  brighter  and  brighter,  and  ere  long  the 
clouds  which  the  panic  had  heaped  upon  it  will 
be  quite  dispersed.  Last  week  a  Mme.  Gr  aever- 
JoHNSON  introduced  herself  to  the  public  in  a 
miscellaneous  concert,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
orchestra  under  Mr.  Eisfeld's  direction,  and 
several  of  the  singers  of  the  Opera.  Those  who, 
like  myself,  had  never  noticed  the  name  in  Euro- 
pean musical  annals,  and  went  with  little  expec- 
tation of  anything  good,  were  very  agreeably 
disappointed.  The  debutante  pla^-ed  a  concerto 
of  Littolf  and  Mendelssohn's  Capriccio,  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  and  Liszt's  Patineurs, 
from  the  Prophele.  Mme.  Johnson  has  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  power  for  a  woman,  and  at  the 
same  time  great  delicacy  and  fluency  of  execu- 
tion. In  point  of  clearness,  she  was  not  always 
faultless  ;  but  this  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
nervousness  almost  inevitable  in  a  lady's  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  public  new  to  her.  She  played 
with  much  expression,  too,  and,  what  is  more, 
showed  artistic  feeling  in  choosing  two  of  her 
pieces,  at  least,  for  their  musical  worth,  and  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  her  me- 
chanical powers.  In  the  concerto  by  Littolf  par- 
tioulai'ly,  a  very  original  and  striking  work,  the 
orchestra  plays  an  equally  important  part  with 
the  piano,  and  the  handling  of  the  latter  requires 
much  more  of  taste  than  finger-skill.  All  who 
heard  Mme.  Johnson  on  that  evening  must  be 
glad  to  hear  that  she  will  be  the  pianist  at  Eisfeld's 
first  Soirde,  which  is  at  last  fixed  to  take  place 
on  the  29th  inst. 

On  Thursday  next  we  are  to  have,  according 
to  all  promises,  a  real  feast.     The  "  Creation  "  is 
announced  to  be  given  at  the   Academy,  with 
Mme.  Lagrange,   Miss  Milner,  and  Messrs. 
Formes  and  Perring  in  the  solo  parts,  and  the 
Harmonic  Society  (which  can  sing  very  well  if  it 
will)  for  the  chorusses.     Of  the  three  last-named 
artists,  we  can  be  pretty  sure  that  they  will  be 
good.     With  Lagrange  it  will  be,  I  believe,  her 
first  attempt  in  Oratorio,  at  least  with  the  Eng- 
lish language.     I  fear  the  tremolo  in  her  voice 
will  be  far  more  offensive  there  than  in  Opera. 
Still,  there  is  a  certain  earnestness  in  all  that  she 
does,  which  makes  one  indulgent  to  her  deficien- 
cies.    And  when  we  hear  that  she  supports  her 
father,  husband,  and  child,  with  another  little  girl 
(of   poor   German   parentage),   whom   she    has 
adopted,  to  bring  up  with  her  daughter,  by  her 
exertions ;  how  she  sang,  last   Spring,  four  eve- 
nings in  succession,  after  packing  all  day  for  her 
journey  to  Havana ;  how  she  does  "  whatsoever 
her  hand  findeth  to  do  "  for  her  needy  Art-breth- 
ren and  sisters,  and  remains  always  the  refined 
lady,  untainted  by  any  of  the  evil  influences  of  a 
theatrical  life,  we  cannot  but  admire  and  esteem 


the  artist  in  her  as  well  as  the  woman,  and  wish 
her  success  in  both  capacities. 

Robert  le  Dlable  was  withdrawn  last  week,  after 
four  or  five  representations,  and  after  one  per- 
formance of  Traviato,  with  the  old  singers,  to  a 
cold  audience.  Martha  was  given  on  Saturday, 
and  repeated  last  night,  to  crowded  houses.  This 
lively,  pretty  little  opera  was  exceedingly  well 
performed.  Herr  Formes,  for  whom  the  part  of 
Plunkett  was  originally  written,  looked,  acted, 
and  sang  the  character  to  perfection.  Indeed,  it 
was  universally  remarked  that  he  evidently  felt 
more  at  home  in  it.  and  in  the  German  language, 
than  in  Bertram  (splendid  as  he  made  that), 
and  in  the  Italian.  He  appears  next  (to-night) 
in  Puritani,  while  on  Friday  there  is  to  be  a 
matinee,  with  Norma,  in  which  Formes  takes  no 
part. 

The  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  gave  their  second 
concert  last  Saturday,  with  Mendelssohn's  Fourth 
Symphony,  the  overtures  to  the  Freischiltz,  and 
the  Naiades  by  Sterndale  Bennett,  Bdrke,  and 
Hoffman,  and  Mile.  Cairoli  as  soloists.  These 
concerts  are  very  well  attended,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  hall  is  no  larger,  and  not  well  adapted 
for  acoustic  purposes. 

So  much  for  Music  ;  and  now  I  must  say  a 
word  for  her  sister  Arts,  Poetry  and  Painting, 
which  are  quite  as  well  represented  before  us 
just  at  present.  A  fit  minister  of  the  former  is 
sojourning  among  us  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Kem- 
BLE,  who  commenced  last  week  a  course  of  twelve 
Shakespearian  Readings.  She  has,  so  far,  read 
Cymbeline,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VIIL,  and  Othel- 
lo. To-night  we  have  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
and  the  remaining  two  announced  for  this  week 
are  the  Tempest  and  Coriolanus.  It  is  a  great 
drawback  for  holders  of  season  tickets  that  these 
readings  come  so  often  :  three  evenings  and  one 
morning  in  each  week.  One  would  enjoy  them 
more  were  there  greater  intervals  between  them, 
and  other  engagements  must  necessarily  interfere 
with  them.  The  room  in  which  Mrs.  Kemble 
reads  is  well  arranged  for  hearing  and  seeing, 
but  small,  and  always  crowded,  and  the  light  very 
dim,  and  exceedingly  trying  to  the  eyes.  She  is 
indeed  a  woman  of  wonderful  talent  and  power  ; 
but  whether  these  are  not  at  times  misapplied,  is 
another  question.  I  will  not  now,  however,  enter 
into  a  detailed  critique  of  her  readings,  or  rather 
actings,  —  for  they  are  more  the  latter  than  the 
former,  —  but  wait  until  the  end  of  her  course, 
when  I  can  give  a  better  resume  of  my  impres- 
sions. 

Dec.  IGth. — Since  writing  the  above  remarks 
on  the  Opera,  I  have  learned  that  because  of  se- 
vere indisposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Formes, 
Lucrezia  was  given  instead  of  Marllia  on  Mon- 
day, and  Troratore  substituted  for  Puritani  last 
night.  I  hope  his  illness  will  not  last  till  Thurs- 
day, and  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  in  the  "  Creation." 


PiTTSFiELD,  Mass.,  Dec.  22. — The  closing 
soiree  of  another  term  of  our  Mendelssohn  Insti- 
tute took  place  last  evening  before  a  select  audi- 
ence. The  programme,  as  usual,  was  of  a  mixed 
nature,  containing  some  of  the  classic  composi- 
tions of  the  old  masters,  such  as  Sonatas  by  IMo- 
zart,  Beethoven,  and  Clementi,  a  brilliant  Rondo 
for  four  hands  by  Kuhlau,  and  a  most  beautiful 
transcription  of  La  Serenade,  also  for  four  hands. 
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by  Bertini.  For  the  vocal  part,  one  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Two-part  Songs,  Abt's  "  When  the  swal- 
lows homeward  fly,"  the  charming  sacred  melody, 
"  Come  unto  me,"  by  Topliif,  and  a  pretty  chorus 
by  some  modern  author.  Lastly,  though  not  least 
pleasing  to  the  hearers,  was  performed  the  Over- 
ture to  Fra  Diavolo,  for  six  hands,  upon  the  fine 
Grand  Piano,  which  spoke  well  for  the  noble 
depth  of  tone  of  the  instrument  as  well  as  for  the 
correct  time  of  the  players.  Though  perhaps 
the  performances  were  not  generally  as  brilliant 
as  those  of  large  concert  rooms,  they  gave  ample 
evidence  of  thorough  instruction  received,  of  pu- 
rity of  style  and  execution  imparted,  and  of  the 
earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Principal  of 
the  Institute,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Oliver,  to  instil 
a  true  love  for  the  beautiful  and  refined  in  musi- 
cal art,  and  to  countenance  none  but  pure  and 
elevating  classes  of  composition. 

Andante. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Playing  vs.  hearing  Music. 

There  is  no  popular  art  or  science  about  which 
so  many  and  such  gross  misconceptions  are  enter- 
tained as  about  Music.  In  an  extract  from  the 
biography  of  a  certain  female  writer,  which  lately 
appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  it  was  said 
that  this  writer  counted  it  among  her  merits  to 
have  dissuaded  an  English  princess  from  learning 
Music,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter's  position 
and  means  would  allow  her  to  hear  the  best  per- 
formers, which  was  better  than  playing  herself 

Strange,  that  every  one  who  can  wield  the  pen 
believes  himself  competent  to  be  a  judge  in  mu- 
sical matters!  To  dissuade  princes  from  cidti- 
vating  a  noble  art  is  a  great  mistake  ;  for  who 
can  do  more  towards  raising  its  standard  than 
just  they  ?  and  how,  if  they  have  not  studied  it, 
shall  they  acquire  that  taste  and  knowledge  which 
alone  can  enable  them  to  efi'ect,  with  the  vast 
means  at  their  command,  the  highest  and  noblest  ? 
But  in  the  present  case  the  art  and  artists  may 
easily  comfort  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  said 
princess,  since,  had  she  possessed  talent  of  the 
right  sort,  no  one  would  have  been  capable  to 
convince  her  that  hearing  music  is  better  than 
playing.  We  have  mentioned  this  instance  mere- 
ly, as  it  contains  an  erroneous  opinion,  common, 
more  or  less,  among  unmusical  people,  which  we 
would  like  to  correct.  Not  to  speak  of  the  im- 
measurably great  influence  which  the  study  of 
Music  exercises  in  developing  the  mind,  the  intel- 
lect, in  short  the  whole  man,  it  is  a  fact,  which  all 
true  musicians  will  conflrm,  that  the  performer 
experiences  a  far  higher  enjoyment  ihan  his  au- 
dience. To  be  sure,  the  learning  of  a  fine  thing 
is  always  connected  with  pains,  and  Music  forms 
no  exception.  Sitting  down  at  the  instrument  to 
practise  dry  finger  or  hand  exercises  for  hours  is 
not  so  pleasant  a  sensation  as  to  sit  down  at  a 
cheerfully  smoking  supper  table  after  some  hours' 
skating.  But  after  a  moderate  degree  of  execu- 
tion is  reached,  and  a  presentiment  of  the  infinite 
beauties  of  the  Art  begins  to  dawn,  what  student 
does  not  rejoice  at  having  persevered  ?  and  who 
would  exchange,  could  it  be  done,  the  amount  of 
skill,  thus  gained,  for  hearing  even  angels  sing  or 
play  ?  What  piano-forte  player  has  forgotten  the 
gratification  it  gave  him  to  play  a  favorite  piece 
to  a  sympathizing  friend,  or  the  high  pleasure 
experienced  in  studying  Beethoven's  Sonatas, 
Bach's  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Mendelssohn's  Songs 


without  Words,  &c,  ?  And  now,  when  by  con- 
tinual striving  he  has  finally  attained  to  mastery  ; 
when  he  conquers  even  the  greatest  difficulties 
with  ease  and  grace,  and  by  his  expressive  deliv- 
ery "  rules  the  hearts  "  of  thousands  listening  to 
him;  when  the  world  looks  upon  him  with  pride 
and  admiration,  and  every  one  is  eager  to  pay 
homage  to  his  skill  and  genius,  what  master  is 
there  who  could  renounce  his  art  for  all  the  rich- 
es of  the  world  ? 

Again,  does  it  countfor  nothing  to  have  learned 
to  take  part  in  the  performance  of  a  grand  cho- 
rus or  symphony  ?  —  to  shout,  in  company  with 
hundreds  of  equally  enthusiastic  singers,  '•  Hal- 
lelujah, hallelujah  !  "  V  —  or  to  strike  out  the  pow- 
erful strains  of  Beethoven's  glorious  Fifth  ? 

Farther,  in  all  kinds  of  so-called  Chamber  Mu- 
sic, more  particularly  in  quartets  or  c^uintets  for 
stringed  instruments,  it  is  always  the  pei-formers 
who  have  the  higher  pleasure,  not  the  listeners. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  known  musicians 
and  amateurs  who  played  quartets  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  others,  from  early  in  the 
evening  until  midnight  with  undiminished  enjoy- 
ment ;  whereas  he  has  never  met  one,  either  mu- 
sician, amateur,  or  la)Tnan,  who,  after  listening 
to  perhaps  three  of  those  compositions,  was  not 
happy  to  escape  the  fourth. 

These  facts  would  suffice  to  show  clearly  that 
the  enjoyment  of  hearing  music,  great  as  it  may 
be,  can  never  eqtial  that  of  playing  one's  self; 
but  the  main  point  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned. 

Music  is  a  language  in  tones  ;  like  the  language 
in  words,  it  has  its  grammar,  its  literature,  and  its 
history.  A  good  piece  of  music  is  to  the  musi- 
cian what  a  fine  poem  is  to  the  literary  or  culti- 
vated man  :  it  makes  him  feel  and  think  ;  it  af- 
fects and  influences  him,  and  gives  his  mind  a 
certain  impulse  to  what  is  higher  and  better. 
How,  then,  if  you  have  not  studied  this  language, 
will  you  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  beauti- 
ful, the  grand  poems  written  in  it  ?  The  deeper 
and  fuller  their  contents,  the  less  you  will  be  able 
to  understand  and  enjoy  them ;  you  will  hear 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  mere  sounds.  Of  course, 
where  these  sounds  pass  cheerfully  and  pleasantly 
by,  one  taking  the  lead,  the  rest  following  pre- 
cisely its  track,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  light 
music,  you  will  have  some  pleasure  in  the  tick- 
ling of  your  ears,  or  the  pleasant  feeling  that  an- 
imates your  feet ;  but  where  they  go  one  this,  the 
other  that  way ;  one  up,  the  other  down  ;  one 
screaming,  the  other  lamenting,  the  third  mur- 
muring, the  fourth  soothing  as  it  were,  now  and 
then  only  uniting  all  together  in  one  harmony,  or 
suffering  one  of  their  members  to  rule  the  rest 
as  principal,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  high- 
est kind  of  music,  you  will  think  it  all  a  confu- 
sion, shut  your  ears  at  the  discords,  and  say  it  is 
no  music.  However,  you  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  music,  till  you  have  studied  it  properly. 
Then  only,  and  not  till  then,  can  you  wholly  un- 
derstand the  love  and  enthusiasm  which  the  true 
musician  feels  for  his  Art.  Ad. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  KeTiew.] 

Schoelcher's  Life  of  Handel. 

[Conclusion.] 

Petri  (1782)  remarks  :  "  Formerly  there  were 
more  bowed  instruments  in  use  than  now ;  tor 
example,  the  trumpete  marine,  which  imitated 
the  tones  of  the  trumpet,  but  is  now  only  used 
in  nunneries  where  they  have  no  trunipetess." 
"  Trumpet   marine    (tromba   marina)   is  played 


upon,  not  by  pressing  down  the  string  on  a  finger- 
board as  in  the  violin,  violoncello,  etc.,  but  by 
touching  it  laterally  and  gently  with  the  finger, 
which  serves  as  a  rest  or  prop,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  parts  of  the  string,  when 
struck,  may  pass  freely  to  the  part  not  touched, 
the  sound  of  which  will  be  chiefly  and  almost 
solely  heard." — Principles  and  Power  of  Harmo- 
ny, by  i^tillingfleet.     4to.     London,  1771. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  never-failing  Matthe- 
son.  "  In  regai-d  to  the  nea-lriimpet,  which  was 
formerly  mucli  more  used  upon  vessels  than  now, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  sometimes  had  two 
and  sometimes  even  four  strings.  Such  an  instru- 
ment, heard  from  a  distance,  over  still  water, 
sounds  like  a  chorus  of  trumpets." 

Now,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
Castrucci  had  strung  a  violetta  in  this  manner, 
and  performed  music  upon  it  v/hich  sounded  like  a 
band  of  trumpets  at  a  distance,  and  that  Handel,  so 
fond  of  the  trumpet,  concluded  to  try  the  effect  V 
Perhaps  the  character  of  tlie  air  in  Orlando,  and 
the  stage  situation,  may  add  probability  to  this 
suggestion. 

The  ■<ympathelic  strings  which  M.  Schoelcher 
does  not  understand,  are  no  longer  in  use,  we 
believe,  in  any  instrument.  In  old  times,  when 
the  viola  d'amore  was  the  most  fashionable  of 
instruments,  it  was  often  fitted  with  ti-oin  twelve 
to  fourteen  strings.  Of  these  si.'i  or  seven  of 
catgut  were  arranged  as  in  modern  bowed  instru- 
ments, and  as  many,  fastened  vnder  the  finger- 
board, ran  down  the  instrument  beneath  the 
bridge.  These  were  of  metal,  and  being  tuned 
to  those  above,  vibrated  with  thim  and  strength- 
ened the  tone.  The}-  were  the  sympathetic 
strings.  In  Handel's  time,  (see  Mattheson's 
Orchestra,)  the  viola  d'amore  had  four  strings  of 
steel  or  brass,  and  a  fifth  of  catgut ;  later,  accord- 
ing to  Schilling,  the  five  were  of  the  latter 
material. 

From  this  point  onward,  so  far  from  pretending 
to  add  anything  to  the  result  of  M.  Schoelcher's 
labors,  we  can  only  thank  him  most  heartily  for 
the  great  amount  of  new,  valuable,  and  interesting 
matter  contained  in  his  volume.  We  will  only 
remark  that  in  Mattheson's  Musica  Critica,  vol. 
ii.,  is  a  letter  from  Handel,  dated  London, 
February  24th,  1719,  closing  thus: 

"  Concerning  the  second  topic  [of  Mattheson's 
letter  to  him  a  few  days  previously]  you  can  judge 
for  }'Ourself,  that  much  research  will  be  necessary, 
which  I  know  not  how  to  undertake  at  present  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  business.  So  soon, 
however,  as  I  am  somewhat  more  at  Iji^rty,  I  will 
recall  to  mind  the  most  noteworthy'periods  and 
incidents  of  my  professional  career,  that  I  may 
prove  to  }0u  that  I  have  the  honor."  etc. 

As  to  the  plagiarisms  which  Mr.  Macfarren  has 
found,  especially  that  of  Handel's  chorus.  And 
with  hir,-  Stripes,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
only  works  published  by  Bach  during  his  lifetime, 
that  is,  until  some  ten  years  after  the  composition 
of  the  Messiah,  were  the  following :  Kiavierilbung- 
en,  in  three  parts;  Arie,  with  30  variations;  six 
three-voiced  choral  preludes  for  the  organ  ;  varia- 
tions upon  Vom  Hinimel  hoch,  in  canon  style,  and 
the  Musical  Offering  dedicated  to  Frederic  II. 
If  Mr.  M.  can  find  And  with  his  Stripes  in  these, 
very  well.  The  multitude  of  his  other  works, 
"the  number  of  which  no  man  knoweth,"  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Professor  Dehn,  of 
Berlin,  were  either  published  after  his  death  or 
are  still  only  to  be  found  in  manuscript. 

We  can  not  close  without  a  reference  to  the 
noble  manner  in  which  Thibaut — the  great  pro- 
fessor of  the  Civil  Law  at  Heidelberg- — in  his 
Reinheit  der  Tonkunst,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
labored  in  the  cause  of  Handel  and  his  music. 
"  Handel,"  says  he,  "  was  the  Shakspeare  of  music, 
and  well  deserved  to  rest  beside  the  great  poet,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Complete  master  of  the 
mechanism  of  music,  in  a  degree  few  others  have 
attained,  he  shines  forth  in  every  phrase  of 
musical  culture  an  ever-enduring  model  for  imita- 
tion, fresh,  sparkling,  and  versatile,  as  though  the 
highest  efforts  were  but  play.  In  all  styles,  from 
the  merely  playful  and  sentimental,  onward  to  the 
loftiest  sublime,  he,  with  true  inspiration  and 
taste,  was  the  creator  of  works  most  matchless. 
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For  the  grand,  calm  style  of  the  church  alone  are 
his  works  few,  because  his  church,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  demanded 
them  not ;  but  that  he  certainly  had  the  necessary 
genius  and  knowledge,  the  first  chorus  in  Sus- 
annah, and  the  chorus,  '  The  earth  swallowed 
them,'  in  the  Israel  in  Egypt,  are  sufficient  proof." 
We  have  quoted  but  a  single  passage.  It  is, 
however,  sufficient  to  show  how  Handel  was 
esteemed  by  that  great  man. 


Jullien's  Last. 

(From  the  London  Musical  World,  Nov.  14.) 

The  long-announced  "  morceau  de  circonstance," 
"  The  Indian  Quadrille  and  Havelock's  Trium- 
phal March,"  from  the  pen  of  M.  JuUien,  was 
performed  on  Thursday  night  for  the  first  time,  in 
presence  of  a  vast  audience.  The  production  of 
this  new  piece  was  admirably  timed,  the  reports 
of  the  occupation  of  Delhi  having  been  authen- 
ticated only  the  day  previously,  and  tlie  relief  of 
the  garrison  of  Lucknow  from  imminent  danger 
having  been  received  only  a  few  hours.  No 
wonder  the  performance  took  the  semblance  of  a 
demonstration  ;  no  wonder  the  public  was  wound 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm ;  no  wonder  the 
success  of  the  new  composition  was  unequivocal. 
M.  JuUien  had  provided  everything  which  skill 
and  judgment  could  suggest  to  ensure  success. 
Circumstances,  however,  which  he  did  not  antici- 
pate, served  him  materially.  But  independently 
of  time  and  occasion,  the  "  Indian  Quadrille" 
must  have  succeeded,  since,  in  it  M.  Jullien  has 
surpassed  his  previous  efforts.  To  illustrate  in 
the  most  forcible  way  possible,  and  swell  out  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  General  Havelock's 
march  on  Lucknow  and  the  relief  and  occupation 
of  that  city  by  the  British  forces,  M.  Jullien  found 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  his  band  by  the  addition 
of  the  drummers  and  fifers  of  three  regiments  of 
the  Foot-guards — the  Grenadier  Guards,  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards,  and  the  Coldstream  Guards — 
together  with  new  levies  of  trombone-players, 
cymbalists,  cannon-drums,  or  "  tom-tom,"  and 
Scottish  bagpipes.  Moreover,  an  efficient  body 
of  choristers  was  engaged,  and,  in  short,  nothing 
was  left  undone  to  give  effect  to  the  performance. 

The  first  four  figures  of  the  new  quadrille 
illustrate  some  of  the  customs  and  amusements  of 
the  Hindoos.  No.  1  opens  with  the  "Taza-ba- 
taza,"  or  Brahmin  hymn,  which  leads-  to  the 
Military  March  of  the  Ghoorkahs,  Blahrattas, 
and  Sikhs.  The  latter  has  already  been  usecl 
with  good  effect  by  M.  Jullien  in  the  "Nepaulese 
Quadrille."  The  Brahmin  hymn  was  very  effect- 
ive, and  the  employment  of  the  Indian  drum  in 
the  March  was  admirably  characteristic.  No.  2 
leads  off  with  the  "  Timbong-Boorong,"  or  Bird- 
song,  and  introduces  the  dance  of  the  Bayaderes, 
which  afforded  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
splendid  solo  playing  of  Messrs.  De  Folley,  Prat- 
ten,  and  Viotti  Collins.  No.  3  illustrates  the 
"  Goonong-Sahnang,"  or  Farewell  Hymn  to  the 
Mountain,  and  the  "  Tuppahs,"  as  played  and 
danced  in  the  procession  of  the  Car  of  Juggernaut. 
The  melody  of  the  "  Tuppahs"  is  strikingly 
original  and  is  sure  to  become  a  favorite.  No.  4 
involves  the  "  Song  of  the  Muezzin,"  or  Call  to 
Prayer,  as  sung  from  the  tops  of  the  mosques  and 
minarets ;  also  the  Dame  Pdtale  of  the  Dervishes, 
the  Elephant  Driver's  Song,  and  the  music  and 
endless  trill  of  the  Snake-Charmer.  This  figure 
is  graphic  and  peculiar,  and  the  various  airs  are 
blended  with  great  felicity.  The  performance  of 
the  Snake-Charmer's  song  on  the  oboe,  by  M. 
Lavigne,  is  quite  wonderful.  He  sustains  the  trill 
for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  puzzle  the  hearer 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  renews  his  breath. 
No.  5  represents  the  gathering  and  march  of 
Havelock's  division ;  the  assault  of  Delhi  by 
another  general ;  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
that  city ;  and  the  triumphant  acclamation  of  the 
conquerors,  concluding  with  "  Rule  Brittania"  and 
"  God  save  the  Queen."  The  figure  commences 
with  a  burst  of  the  whole  orchestra,  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  very  walls.  The  Ghoorkah  March 
is  again  employed,  as  signifying  that  the  enemy 
are  close  at  hand.  The  64th"ancl  Madras  fusiliers 
advance,  and  "  in  the  rear  is  suddenly  perceived 


a  cloud  of  dust."  Overpowered  by  numbers,  the 
64th  and  Fusiliers  are  about  to  give  way,  when 
"presently,  in  the  distance  are  heard  the  familiar 
and  welcome  sound  of  the  bag-pipes ;  the  bonnets 
of  the  Highlanders  are  seen  through  the  dust,  and 
the  78th  advance  with  their  regimental  and 
national  air,  'The  Campbells  are  coming,'"  and 
the  enemy,  of  course,  is  annihilated,  though  they 
too  had  their  "  Camels  a  coming."  The  Grand 
Triumphal  March  now  succeeds.  The  entire 
orchestra  bursts  forth  into  a  jubilant  pajan,  and 
while  the  chorus  shout  at  the  utmost  power  of 
their  voices  the  following  lines : — 

Sing  forth  his  praise  ! 
Let  us  proclaim 

Havelocli's  brave  deeds, 
Conquests  and  fame ! 

Sound,  trumpets,  drums ! 
Roar,  cannons,  roar ! 

Till  echo's  voice 

Cease  never  more,  &c. 

In  another  part  the  brave  troops  are  gathering 
round  Delhi ;  the  rebels  begin  to  despair ;  the 
assault  is  made ;  the  city  taken ;  victory  pro- 
claimed. With  a  tremendous  burst  of  enthusiasm 
the  whole  army  breaks  forth  into  shouts  of  "  Rule 
Britannia,"  and  "  God  save  the  Queen," — although 
what  the  Navy  had  to  do  with  the  victory  does  not 
appear. 

This  morceau  is  a  Jullienexque  masterpiece. 
The  animation  never  flags  for  an  instant,  and  the 
shock,  hurry,  noise,  and  uproar  of  battle  are 
depicted  with  irresistible  spirit. 

The  reception  given  to  the  new  quadrille  was 
tremendous,  and  loud  cries  of  "  encore  for  the 
Triumphal  March"  resounded  through  the  house. 
The  demonstration,  however,  was  brought  to  a 
stand-still,  when  M.  Jullien  came  forward,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  addressing  the  audience. 
Everyone  felt  he  had  something  particular  to 
communicate.  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen," — said 
the  maeatro — "  as  we  are  honored  this  evening  by 
the  presence  of  Lady  Havelock,  the  wife  of  the 
distinguished  General — that  British  Lion  who  has 
so  nobly  hunted  down  the  Bengal  tiger — I  am 
sure  you  will  be  all  as  delighted  as  I  am  to  know 
that  she  is  among  us.  There  is  Lady  Havelock  !" 
He  then  pointed  to  a  box  on  the  first  tier  on  the 
Queen's  side.  The  cheering  which  followed  this 
announcement  was  deafening.  All  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  box  indicated  by  M.  Jullien, 
and  Lady  Havelock  with  her  two  daughters  came 
to  the  front  and  gracefully  bowed  to  the  multitude. 
The  scene  was  intensely  e.xciting,  but  M.  Jullien 
was  determined  that  it  should  become  still  more  so. 
He  again  appealed  to  the  audience  as  follows : — 
"  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  !  you  shall  join  with 
me  in  three  cheers  for  General  Havelock.  I  will 
give  the  word,  and  you  will  all  respond — 
'  ensemble.'  Now  then — hip,  hip,  hurrah  !"  The 
scene  which  followed  defies  description.  Suffice 
it,  the  acclamation  and  gesticulations  were  re- 
doubled ;  and  the  Triumphal  March  was  repeated 
and  received  with  a  ^perfect  furore.  Lady  Have- 
lock remained  to  the  end,  and  hundreds  waited 
without  to  give  her  a  parting  cheer  as  she  left 
the  theatre  and  entered  her  carriaoe. 


Uotes  on  Handel's  "Messiah." 

We  make  the  following  detached  extracts  from  an 
analysis  of  the  "  Messiah,"  written  for  the  Handel 
Commemoration  in  London,  last  year,  by  G.  A. 
Macfareen.  They  shed  light  on  some  points,  not 
fully  treated  in  the  description  that  we  gave  last 
May.  Particularly  we  would  call  attention  to  what 
is  said  of  the  group  of  choruses  containing  the  fugue: 
And  with  his  stripes,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
in  the  oratorio,  too  commonly  omitted  in  the  per- 
formances here,  the  programme  of  this  evening  not 
excepted. 

(No.  8.)  Rec. — For,  behold,  darkness  shall  cover 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people;  but  the 
Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  His  glory  shall  be  seen 
upon  thee,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light, 
and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising. 

Air. — The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  light ;  and  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined. 

This  is  another  instance  of  our  Composer's  great 


power  in  declamatory  recitative ;  and  the  Air  is  one 
of  those  extraordinary  pieces  of  music  in  which 
Handel  so  eminently  excels,  which  have  the  effect, 
without  employing  any  of  the  trite,  commonplace, 
and,  indeed,  burlesque  trickery,  of  technical  descrip- 
tion, of  raising  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  a  grand 
image  which,  coincident  and  identical  with  his  feel- 
ings, fulfils  both  in  the  Composer  and  his  auditor  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  ideal  in  art. 

The  almost  incessant  motion  of  quavers,  the  pe- 
culiar chromatic  progressions  of  the  melody,  and  the 
great  prevalence  of  unison,  are  the  technical  charac- 
teristics of  this  song,  and  with  these  materials  is  pro- 
duced an  effect  which  one  cannot  hear  without  f^eel- 
ing  the  gloom  that  pervades  it;  and  the  bright  burst 
upon  the  words  :  "  liave  seen  a  great  light,"  makes 
this  gloom  so  much  the  gloomier. 

Mozart's  treatment  of  this  song  is  almost  the  only 
instance  throughout  the  Oratorio  in  which  he  has 
departed  from  what  we  have  a  ri<;ht  to  suppose  may 
have  been  the  purport  of  Handel's  intentions  as  to 
the  general  effect.  Such  departure  consists  in  the 
addition  of  harmony  to  what  was  originally  unison- 
ous, not  in  the  modernization  of  the  character,  since 
the  chromatic  progressions  of  Handel  are  modern  as 
yesterday,  and  will  retain  their  present  seeming  nov- 
elty to  the  end  of  time.  This  he  has  done,  however, 
with  such  consummate  genius,  such  masterly  skill, 
and  such  exquisite  effect,  that  even  Handel  would 
pardon  him  the  aberration  from  the  original  idea  for 
the  sake  of  the  lustre  that  is  thus  thrown  upon  it. 

(10.)    Pastokal  Symphony. 
Rec. — There  were  shepherds   abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night. 

The  introduction  of  this  instrumental  movement 
is  a  great  stroke  of  art,  for  it  forms  a  most  graceful 
repose  after  the  powerful  excitement  of  the  previous 
chorus,  and  a  most  appropriate  preparation  for  the 
scene  of  the  watching  shepherds  that  succeeds  it.  It 
forms,  also,  a  necessary  break  in  the  conduct  of  the 
subject,  to  divide  the  prophecies  from  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah. 

There  is  a  further  purport  in  the  present  move- 
ment, which  has  been  lately,  by  means  of  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Rimbault,  explained.  The  custom 
of  the  Pifferari,  or  pipers,  from  among  the  Calahrian 
peasantry  to  celebrate  the  period  of  Christmas  by  a 
mendicant  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where,  before  the 
principal  shrines,  some  sing,  while  others  accompany 
them  upon  their  pipes,  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  Na- 
tivity, is  well  known,  and  has  been  made  familiar  by 
Wilkie's  picture  ;  this  custom  has  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  Christian  ages,  and  the  melody  which  they 
sing  is  supposed  to  be  of  still  remoter  antiquity  ;  it 
is  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  collection  of  hymns, 
transcribed  in  1830,  and  is  as  follows: 


Upon  this  melody  is  constructed  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, and  its  appropriation  to  this  purpose  is  shown 
to  have  been  designed  by  Handel's  having  written 
"Pifa"  at  the  head  of  "his  manuscript.  Nothing 
could  be  more  pertinent  to  the  situation  than  this 
primitive  hymn  on  the  Nativity. 

(17.)  Cho. — Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  sorrows  !  He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions ;  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him. 

And  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 

All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way. 

And  the  Lord  hath  lai'd  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all. 

This  prodigiously  grand  Chorus,  in  three  move- 
ments, appears  to  have  been  written  with  greater 
care  than  anything  else  in  the  work  ;  the  greatest, 
the  most  dignified  advantage  is  taken  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  particular  expression  of  the  words,  while 
the  general  character  of  the  whole  is  in  the  highest 
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degree  appropriate  to  the  lofty,  religious,  and  power- 
fully huniiin  feclirifi;  of  the  suhject,  and  the  inusician- 
ly  treatment  of  this  nobly  poetical  conception  is,  to 
the  last  degree,  fcrcihle  and  masterly.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  opening  words  is  broad  and  massive,  but 
penitential  even  to  pathos  ;  it  implies  not  the  shrink- 
ing as  in  shame  from  the  sense  of  evil,  but  its  solemn 
acknowledgment,  in  the  solemn  humility  of  faith. 
"  With  His  stripes  we  are  healed,"  may  be  regarded 
as  a  doctrinal  tenet,  and  is  thus  treated  ecclesiasti- 
cally— that  is,  in  the  severe  school  of  art  originated 
by  the  Church,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church — not 
in  the  free  style  of  impulsive  expression  that  later 
times  have  developed  ;  but  the  deep  tone  of  penitence 
still  prevails.  I  would  willingly  ignore  tlie  technical 
quibbles  upon  the  words  "  turned  "  and  "everyone 
to  his  own  way,"  and  would  even  disregard  the  trulv 
picturesque,  pastoral  character  that  illustrates  "  AU 
we  1  ke  sheep,"  in  the  consideration  of  the  higher  ex- 
pression that  embodies  the  voluptuous  revelry  of  sin, 
which  is  thus  fittingly  and  forcibly  brought  into  con- 
trast with  the  earnest  solemnity  of  repentance  that  is 
most  impressively  resumed  in  the  rendering  of  the 
concluding  words. 

The  opening  movement,  in  F  minor,  "  Surely  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs,"  is  a  highly  impressive  exam- 
ple of  choral  declamation.  The  voice-parts  and  the 
words  are  most  forcibly  brought  out  by  the  measured 
march  of  the  accompaniment,  the  break  in  which  at 
the  passage,  "  He  was  wounded,"  has  a  remarkably 
imposing  effect.  There  is  a  grand  modulation  at  the 
words,  '■  He  was  bruised,"  and  the  resumption  of  the 
original  figure  of  the  accompaniment  with  another 
sudden  change  of  key,  the  bold  sequence  which  be- 
gins here,  and  the  beautiful  succession  of  suspensions 
that  leads  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  are  all  most 
admirable. 

The  termination  of  the  first  movement  in  the  key 
of  A  flat  is  well  contrived  to  give  effect  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  following  movement  in  F  minor,  "  And 
with  his  stripes,"  which  is  the  first  strict  fugue  that 
has  occurred  since  the  Overture,  and  is  one  of  the 
grandest  specimens  of  the  severe  style  of  writing  that 
the  art  possesses  ;  indeed,  a  masterpiece  of  close 
working  and  pure  counterpoint.  It  is  formed  upon 
the  following  subject; 
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And  with  his  stripes    we  are      heal  -  -  -  ed. 

which  has  also  been  employed  for  contrapuntal  elab- 
oration by  Bach,  by  Haydn,  by  Mozart,  and  by 
Spohr. 

The  fugue  closes  upon  the  dominant,  preparatory 
to  the  succeeding  movement,  "  All  we  like  sheep," 
which  commences  in  the  key  of  F  major  with  sur- 
prising freshness.  It  is  adapted  from  another  vocal 
duet,  "  Altra  volta  incatenarmi,"  of  the  same  period 
as  the  three  already  named.  This  Allegro  has  great 
musical  excellence,  and  forms  a  fitting  finale  to  the 
superb  chain  of  movements,  of  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  part,  and  to  which  the  few  concluding  bars 
of  Adagio,  with  the  affecting  return  to  F  minor  on 
the  words,  "  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  ini- 
quity of  us  all,"  most  indissolubly  links  it.  This 
final  passage  is  one  of  the  many  striking  examples 
of  Handel's  extraordinary  feeling  of  propriety  with 
regard  to  the  more  frequent  repetition  of  some  phra- 
ses of  words  than  otffers ;  whereas  the  whole  of  the 
Chorus  up  to  this  point  comprises  but  a  few  short 
sentences  frequently  repeated,  these  last  words,  once 
energetically  given,  effect  a  greater  impression  than 
all  the  rest. 

(19.)  E.EC. — Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart ;  he 
is  full  of  heaviness  ;  he  looked  for  some  to  have  pity 
on  him,  but  there  was  no  man,  neither  found  he  any 
to  comfort  him. 

Am. — Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  lilce 
unto  his  sorrow. 

Rec. — He  was  cut  (iut  of  the  land  of  tlie  living;  for 
the  transgressions  of  thy  people  was  he  stricken. 

Air. — But  thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul  in  hell,  nor 
didst  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption. 

The  next  four  movements  were  all  written  for  a 
tenor  voice,  and  evidently  intended  as  a  connected 
series  to  constitute  a  complete  whole;  but  by  one  of 
the  many  vagaries  that  custom  has  played  with  this 
Oratorio,  the  last  Recitative  and  the  concluding  An- 
dante arc  always  assigned  to  a  soprano  singer  in  per- 
formance, the  first  two  movements  being  allotted  to 
the  voice  for  which  they  were  composed.  I  cannot 
but  think  the  change  injures  the  effect  of  continuity 
and  connection  that  evidently  was  designed,  and 
makes,  instead  of  one  whole,  two  fragments.  Cer- 
tainly each  of  the  portions  of  this  song  has  a  beauty 
in  itself ;  but  the  great  merit  of  conception,  the  com- 
pleteness, is  lost,  by  thus  dividing  it  between  two 
performers. 


The  opening  Recitative  is  a  beautiful  rendering  of 
the  words,  so  deeply  pathetic  and  full  of  passionate 
intensity  as  cannot  but  touch  all  hearers;  and  this  is 
conveyed  in  a  series  of  chromatic  modulations  that 
anticipates  the  utmost  development  of  the  science  of 
harmony  in  modern  times,  and  proves  how  it  is  the 
province  of  genius  to  overleap  the  circumscriptions 
of  the  art  in  which  it  is  exercised,  and  gra.sp  the  es- 
sentials of  the  beautiful,  how  remote  soever  these 
may  be  beyond  the  attainment  of  theoretical  research. 
No  one  but  Mozart  has  ever  equalled  our  composer 
in  the  composition  of  impassioned  Recitative;  even 
Mozart  could  not  surpass  him,  and  the  present  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  specimens  of  this  form  of 
writing,  in  which  one  such  success  shows  the  heart 
of  the  author  to  have  been  sensitive  as  his  power 
seems  to  have  been  boundless. 

The  next  exquisite  fragment  is,  no  more  than 
the  Recitative  which  introduces  it,  to  be  praised  in 
words;  its  eulogium  is  in  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  hear  it,  and  none  can  hear  it  and  be  insensible 
to  the  feelings  it  embodies.  I  have  called  this  move- 
ment a  fragment  because  it  ends  with  a  dominant 
cadence,  not  with  a  full  close,  and  is  thus  linked  to 
the  succeeding  Recitative. ' 

The  intensely  poignant  expression  that  character- 
izes the  setting  of  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  text 
is  gradually  modified  in  the  ensuing  Recitative,  and 
the  softness  of  the  major  key,  to  which  a  natural 
course  of  modulation  gradually  leads,  beautifully  il- 
lustrates the  change  of  sentiment, — His  heart  is  bro- 
ken,— He  is  full  of  heaviness, — He  found  no  man  to 
have  pity  on  him, — There  is  no  sorrow  like  unto  His 
sorrow; — but,  all  this  He  endured  as  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind,- — for  our  transgression  was  He  stricken  ; 
and  thus  is  the  tale  of  pathos  an  augury  of  hope,  and 
so  has  Handel  read. — so  rendered  it. 

The  concluding  movement  of  this  series,  "But 
Thou  didst  not  leave,"  is  one  of  those  delicious  mel- 
odies that  belong  not  to  age  nor  style,  the  beauty  of 
which  at  a  century  since  its  production  seems  new 
and  fresh  ;  beauty  which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  music 
of  all  those  who  have  found  their  way  to  the  very 
depths  of  the  human  heart;  beauty  which  proves  the 
consanguinity  of  genius  in  all  schools  ;  beauty  which 
belongs  alike  to  every  period.  The  hopeful,  the  be- 
nign feeling  embodied  in  this  Andante  has  the  charm 
of  leading  our  aspirations  from  the  pangs  of  earth 
and  of  earth's  infliction  to  the  blessings  of  that  home 
which  the  Redeemer's  endurance  has  purchased  for 
us. 

(29.)  Cho.— Hallelujah  !  for  the  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent reigneth.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  : 
and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lortis.     Hallelujah  ! 

No  one  can  ever  have  heard  this  great  production 
of  genius  adequately  executed  without  feeling  him- 
self elated  to  the  loftiest  condition  of  intellectual  ex- 
citement of  which  his  being  is  susceptible,  such  is  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  its  broad,  massive,  majes- 
tic and  glorious  effect ;  and  (as  with  all  great  effects 
in  art)  this  effect  will  hear  the  closest  analysis  in  the 
closet,  and  there  no  less  astonishes  the  schoolman 
with  its  masterly  contrivance  than  in  public  perform- 
ance it  delights  the  uninitiated  with  the  result  of  all 
the  elaborate  skill  and  learning  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  in  its  composition.  The  opening  is 
a  dazzling  blaze  of  splendor  ;  the  unison  of  all  the 
voices  upon  the  words,  "  For  the  Lord  God  Omnipo- 
tent reigneth,"  is  most  grand  and  dignified,  especial- 
ly from  the  strong  relief  it  forms  to  the  previous  and 
alternate  passages  of  full  harmony  on  the  repetitions 
of  the  "Hallelujah!"  We  must  then  admire  the 
new  and  fine  effect  of  the  working  these  two  subjects 
together.  Now  comes  a  piece  of  repose  that  is  per- 
fectly heavenly,  the  beautiful  passage  on  the  words, 
"  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  ;  "  there  is  much  judgment  in  the  intro- 
duction of  these  few  bars,  which,  from  the  exquisite 
calm  that  pervades  them,  give  a  great  additional 
force  to  the  rest  of  the  movement;  we  have,  then, 
the  fine  and  closely-worked  fugal  point,  "  And  He 
shall  reign  for  ever,"  and  this  leads  to  the  superb 
ascending  sequence,  "King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,"  the  breaking  off  of  which,  by  all  the  voices 
and  instruments  coming  together  in  simple  counter- 
point is  the  most  startling  effect  in  the  "  Messiah  ; " 
and,  finally,  the  winding  up  of  the  coda  completes 
what  all  critics  have  pronounced,  and  the  whole  world 
acknowledged,  to  be  the  finest  emanation  of  Handel's 
genius. 

(32.)  Reg. — Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery :  we  shall 
not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trumpet. 

Am. — The  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed. 

This  Recitative  is  a  broad  piece  of  declamation ; 


but  the  Air  which  it  introduces  I  cannot — with  all 
the  reverence  with  which  the  composer  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  this  work,  impresses,  me — I  cannot 
— after  the  most  careful  study  of  the  piece  I  am 
presuming  to  censure — I  cannot  but  consider  to  be  a 
complete  misconception.  The  text  appears  to  me  to 
be  suggestive  as  any  in  the  Oratorio,  and  one 
peculiarly  likely  to  have  called  out  the  noblest  powers 
of  Handel's  genius.  What  a  truly  sublime  image 
does  it  raise,  even  without  the  strong  aid  of  musical 
enforcement,  of  the  awful  sounding  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing tone  that  bursts  the  bonds  of  death,  and  calls 
together  from  the  widest  range  of  space,  from  the 
remotest  depths  of  time,  all  that  have  lived  to  live 
again! — tearing  the,  till  then,  impenetrable  curtain 
from  eternity,  it  discloses  the  everlasting  Now,  the 
vast  understanding  of  Deity,  the  last  sense  new 
created,  and  merges  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be,  in  the 
mighty  consciousness  of  the  infinite  and  true;  and 
how  particularly  doe.s  it  strike  us,  firstly,  that  such  an 
image,  even  one  so  superhuman,  was  quite  within  the 
province,  and  possibly  within  the  power,  of  the 
composer  of  the  71/es,S!(iA  to  embody;  and  secondly, 
that  it  was  for  him,  and  for  none  other,  to  essay  the 
human  expression  of  so  divine  a  subject.  This  is  a 
rude  presentation  of  the  rude  presentiment  I  feel  of 
what  was  the  glorious  scope  open  to  the  musician 
who  should  exercise  his  art  and  his  genius  upon  the 
composition  of  music  to  this  passage ;  and  I  cannot 
but  feel,  and  feeling  cannot  but  regret,  that  the  trivial 
— for  so,  compared  to  the  theme,  we  must  regard  it, 
— the  trivial  song  under  notice,  and  the  trifling 
conventionalities  of  the  common-place  trumpet 
accompaniment,  must  wholly  disappoint  all  those 
who  know  the  powers  of  Handel,  and  appreciate  the 
unequalled  susceptibility  of  the  subject,  of  what  they 
have  the  right  to  expect  from  his  treatment  of  it. 
The  treiuendous  summons  of  the  last  trumpet  is 
reduced  to  the  display  of  the  executive  excellence  of 
a  solo  player,  and  the  thrilling  annunciation  of  the 
destiny  of  all  mortality  rendered  by  the  unmeaning 
divisions  of  an  expressional  bravura.  Yes,  indeed, 
ttiis  song  must  be  felt  to  be  a  misconception,  and  it  is 
the  more  conspicuous,  and  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
that  it  is  so,  because,  as  such,  it  is  the  only  failure  in 
a  work  that  would  otherwise  defy  all  question  of  its 
perfect  propriety. 


BOSTON,  DEC.  2  6,  1857. 

CONCERTS. 
Orpheus  Glee  Club.  —  The  second  Con- 
cert, last  Saturday  evening,  was  even  better  and 
more  fully  attended  than  the  first.  Indeed,  the 
Melodeon  seemed  to  have  no  room  to  spare.  The 
uncommonly  rich  programme,  published  in  our 
last,  was  fulfilled  in  each  particular,  and  general- 
ly in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Encores 
were  called,  as  usual,  after  almost  every  piece, 
but  were  wisely  declined,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances.  The  features  of  most  intrinsic  inter- 
est, as  well  as  novelty,  were  the  Choruses  from 
the  Greek  tragedies,  composed  by  Mendelssohn. 
We  know  no  finer  compositions  for  men's  voices. 
Certainly  our  German  Clubs  have  sung  no  other 
comparable  to  them.  The  ordin  ary  part-song  is 
a  much  smaller,  humbler  affair  —  simply,  as  its 
name  denotes,  a  song,  harmonized  in  four  parts. 
But  these  Greek  choruses  are  themes  worked 
up,  for  single  and  double  choir,  with  as  much  art 
and  completeness,  only  not  in  the  fugue  form,  (for 
the  Fugue  is  Gothic,  Christian,  and  not  Greek),  as 
the  choruses  in  great  oratorios.  The  poetic  text 
demanded  no  less.  Of  course  the  problem  with 
Mendelssohn  was  not  and  could  not  be  to  com- 
pose music  that  should  be  Greek ;  what  was  prac- 
ticable, was  to  wed  the  noble  words  to  music 
equally  noble  and  expressive.  A  dignified,  highly 
learned,  as  well  as  sympathetically  poetic  style 
was  indispensable  ;  and  in  these  special  choruses 
at  least  Mendelssohn  has  answered  these  require- 
ments as  happily  and  nobly  as  in  any  of  his  best 
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works  that  are  better  known.  They  should  have 
been  heard  with  orchestra,  of  course,  to  Iiave 
their  full  effect;  but  the  elaborate  accompani- 
ments were  made  to  yield  the  gist  of  their 
meaning  by  the  tine  piano-playing  of  Otto 
Dresel  assisted  by  Mr.  Leonhard.  They 
would  have  derived  more  impressiveness,  too, 
from  a  larger  choir ;  and  above  all,  from  the  the- 
atrical completeness  with  which  they  were  brought 
out,  according  to  the  original  design,  in  Germany. 
Then  the  entire  Greek  tragedy  was  acted  on  the 
stage,  with  all  its  paradoi  and  episodinns,  and 
choregraphical  manoeuvres,  circlings,  and  cross- 
ings of  the  chorus,  &c.  In  short,  the  attempt  was 
made,  with  all  the  means  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  classical  lore  of  German  Greek  profes- 
sors, to  reproduce  as  closely  as  possible  the  whole 
machinery  and  method  of  the  old  Greek  stage. 
Only  music,  which  the  Greeks  had  not,  for  which 
their  rude  chant  had  to  suffice,  was  here  for  the 
first  time  by  modern  Art  supplied.  The  detached 
specimens  we  heard  on  Saturday,  and  as  we  heard 
them,  were  highly  interesting  and  impressive. 
Even  on  the  general  audience  they  seemed  to 
tell  with  great  force ;  and  we  may  truly  say,  that 
they  were  beautifully  sung,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered as  about  the  best  performances  the  Orpheus 
have  given  us, — as  a  standard  of  excellence  which 
they  have  now  set  for  themselves,  and  which  they 
must  never  be  content  to  fall  below. 

We  suppose  the  "  Bacchus "  Chorus  pleased 
the  greater  number  by  its  fiery  fortissimo.  We 
were  most  interested  in  the  chorus  from  the  (Edi- 
pus  CoJoneus.  It  is  where  the  chorus  (of  old 
Athenians)  welcome  the  blind,  old,  wandering 
king,  led  by  his  daughter  Antigone,  to  Attica. 
A  plain  word-for-word  version,  such  as  we  find  in 
Bohn's  Library,  gives  a  better  notion  of  the 
words  than  the  rhymed  paraphrase  that  was 
printed  in  the  programme.     Here  it  is: 

Strophe. — Thou  bast  come,  0  stranger,  to  the  seats 
of  ihis  land,  renowned  for  ihe  steed;  to  seats  the 
fairest  on  earth,  the  chalky  Colonus ;  where  the  vo- 
cal niiihtiniiale,  chief  aboundinfr,  trills  her  plaintive 
note  in  the  trreen  dells,  tenantin;:  the  dark-hued  ivv 
and  the  leafv  frrove  of  the  pod,  untrodden,  teeming 
with  fruits,  impervious  to  the  sun.  and  unshaken  by 
the  winds  of  every  storm  ;  where  Bacehns,  the  revel- 
ler, ever  roiims  attendinf;  hi.s  divine  nurses. 

Antistrophe — And  ever  day  by  day  the  narcissus, 
with  its  beauteous  clusters,  bursts  into  bloom  by  hea- 
ven's dew,  the  ancient  coronet  of  the  migbtv  jiod- 
desses,  and  the  saffron  with  eolden  ray;  nor  do  the 
sleepless  founts  of  Cepliisus  that  wander  through  the 
fields  fail,  but  ever  each  dav  it  rushes  o'er  the  plains 
with  its  limpid  wave,  fertilizing  tlie  bosom  of  the 
earth  ;  nor  liuve  the  choirs  of  the  muses  loathed  this 
clime  :  nor  Venus,  too,  of  the  golden  rein. 

Strophe — And  there  is  a  tree,  such  as  I  hear  not 
to  have  ever  sprung  in  the  land  of  Asia,  nor  in  the 
mighty  Done  island  of  Pelops,  a  tree  unplanted  by 
hand,  of  spontaneous  growth,  terror  of  the  hostile 
speai-,  which  flourishes  chiefly  in  this  region,  the  leaf 
of  the  pale  gray  olive  that  nourishes  our  young. 
This  shall  neiiber  any  one  in  youth  nor  in  old  age, 
marking  for  destruction,  and  having  laid  it  waste 
with  his  hand,  bring  to  nought;  for  the  eye  that 
never  closes  of  Morian  Jove  regards  it,  and  the  blue- 
eyed  Minerva. 

Antistrophe. — And  I  have  other  praise  for  this 
mother-eiiy  to  tell,  the  noblest  gift  of  the  mightv  di- 
vinity, the  highest  vaunt,  that  she  is  the  groat  of 
chivalry,  renowned  for  the  steed  and  famous  on  the 
main  ;  for  thou,  O  sovereign  Neptune,  son  of  Saturn, 
hast  raised  her  to  this  glory,  having  first,  in  these 
fields,  founded  the  bit  to  tame  the  horse;  and  the 
well-rowed  boat  dashed  forth  by  the  hand,  bounds 
marvi'llonsly  through  the  brine,  tracking  on  the  hun- 
dred-footed daughters  of  Nereus. 

After  a  few  bars  of  bright  and  quickening 
prelude,  one  choir  commences  in  unison  the  first 
strophe  —  a  beautiful  theme,  that  breathes  the 


peace  and  stillness  of  the  place  (the  sacred  grove 
of  the  Eumenides)  falling  on  the  weary  spirit  of 
the  e.xile  —  all  in  unison,  until  the  full-chord 
burst  on  the  high  climax  note  in  the  last  line. 
Again  the  bright  phrase  of  the  instruments  (but 
with  a  difference),  and  the  opposite  choir  takes 
up  the  same  strain  (lovely  enough  to  be  repeated) 
to  the  words  of  the  antistrophe,  while  the  accom- 
paniment, before  limited  to  plain  chords,  melts 
into  soft  and  licptid  divisions  at  the  mention  of 
the  dew-besprent  narcissus  and  Cephisus'  stream. 
Then  the  accompaniment  sets  out  in  hurried  trip- 
lets, the  music  grows  excited,  and  the  first  choir 
sings,  in  harmony,  a  higher  and  a  bolder  strain, 
about  that  wondrous  tree,  the  olive,  glory  of 
Athens,  swelled  at  length  by  entrance  of  the 
other  choir  to  eight-part  harmony.  This  strain, 
too,  is  echoed  by  the  second  choir,  hymning  that 
"  other  praise  "  ;  the  enthusiasm  mounts  higher 
and  higher,  till  it  reaches  its  climax  in  the  ad- 
dress to  Neptune,  where  both  choirs  unite  in  a 
fortissimo,  with  full  force  of  the  instruments,  and 
the  first  tenors  soar  to  high  B  flat,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously borne  up  above  themselves.  The  de- 
scent from  this  high  pitch  of  exaltation  is  exquis- 
itely managed  by  a  sustained  monotone  of  the 
voices  through  four  long  measures  (on  the  domi- 
nant), whence  they  slowly  drop  to  the  octave, 
holding  the  note  while  the  instruments  ascend 
and  trill  into  the  key-note,  finishing  the  whole 
into  perfection  of  symmetry  with  a  modification 
of  the  bright  figure  of  the  prelude. 

Two  choruses  were  sung  from  the  Antigone, 
instead  of  one  as  in  the  programme.  The  Bac- 
chus Chorus  was  preceded  by  another  (unan- 
nounced, and  so  misleading  many)  to  these  words : 

Strophe. — Many  are  the  rniyhty  things,  and  nought 
is  more  mighty  than  man.  He  even  sails  beyond 
the  sea,  when  whitened  into  foam  with  the  wintry 
south  wind's  blasts,  passing  amid  the  billows  that 
roar  around;  and  the  supreme  of  divinities  immor- 
tal, niideeaying  Earth,  he  furrows,  his  plows  circling 
from  year  to  year,  turning  up  her  soil  with  the  off- 
spring of  the  steeil. 

Antistrophe. — And  ensnaring  the  brood  of  light- 
minded  birds,  he  bears  them  away  as  bis  prey,  and 
the  tribes  of  the  monsters  of  the  wild,  and  the  marine 
race  of  the  deep  in  the  inwoven  meshes  of  his  nets, 
he,  all-inventive  man  ;  and  be  masters  by  his  devices 
the  tenant  of  the  fields,  the  mountain-ranging  beast, 
and  ho  will  bring  under  the  neck-encircling  yoke, 
the  shairgy-maned  horse,  and  the  untameable  moun- 
tain bull. 

Strophe. — And  he  bath  taught  himself  language 
and  lofty  wisdom,  and  the  customs  of  civic  law,  and 
to  avoid  the  cold  and  stormy  arro\\s  of  uncomforta- 
ble frosts.  With  plans  for  all  things,  planless  in 
nothing,  meets  be  the  future.  Of  the  grave  alnne  he 
shall  not  introduce  escape;  but  yet  he  hath  devised 
remedies  against  baffling'  disease  Having  beyond 
belief  a  certain  inventive  skill  of  art,  he  at  one  time 
advances  to  evil  anil  at  another  time  to  good.  Ob- 
serving the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  pliglited  justice 
of  heaven,  he  is  high  in  the  state  ;  but  an  outcast 
from  the  state  is  be,  with  whomsoever  that  which  is 
not  honorahle  resides  by  reason  of  audacity ;  neither 
may  he  dwell  with  me,  nor  have  sentiments  like 
mine,  who  acts  thus. 

The  music  to  this  is  a  sweet,  tranquil,  pensive 
Andante  con  moto  in  6-8  measure  ;  the  voices  for 
the  most  part  in  unison,  the  accompaniment  in 
rich,  smoothly-progressing  harmony,  —  more  fig- 
urative at  the  thought  of  the  birds,  &c.,  in  the 
antistrophe  —  until  the  second  strophe  :  "  He 
hath  taught  himself  language  and  lofty  wisdom," 
where  the  strain  becomes  piu  mosso  and  the 
voices  part  into  harmony  ;  strangely  dark  and 
thrilling  is  the  modulation  of  the  instruments  at 
the  thought  of  death  !  The  same  strain  is  worked 
up  to  the  end  with  double  chorus. 

The  Bacchus  Chorus  —  fit  conclusion  to  the 


concert  —  is  more  in  the  vein  of  the  Wedding 
March,  full  of  pomp  and  splendor,  double  chorus 
from  the  first,  in  full  chords,  in  the  triumphal  key 
of  D  major,  waxing  ever  stronger  and  louder, 
and  whirls  itself  away  one  rapid  blaze  of  many- 
voiced  and  brazen  harmony.  It  is  quite  Bac- 
chalanian  and  Moenadic,  and  stirs  the  blood  in 
the  true  temper  of  the  fine  last  lines  of  the  words: 

Strophe. — 0  thou,  who  art  h.iiled  by  many  a  name, 
glory  of  the  Theban  nymph,  and  son  of  deeply- 
thundering  Jove,  who  swayest  renowned  India,  and 
presideiu  o'er  the  rites  of  Ceres,  in  the  vales  of 
Eleusis,  open  to  all!  0  Bacchus,  who  dwellest  in 
Thebe,  the  mother  city  of  the  Bacchanals,  by  the 
flowing  streams  of  Ismeuus,  and  the  fields  where  the 
teeth  of  the  fell  dragon  were  sown. 

Antistrophe. — Thee,  the  smoke  beheld  as  it  burst 
into  flame  above  the  double-crested  rock,  where  roam 
the  Corycian  nymphs,  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  fount  of  Castalia  flows  ;  and  thee  the  ivy-crowned 
steeps  of  the  Nysian  mountains,  and  the  L'feen  shore, 
with  its  many  clusters,  triumphant  send  along,  amid 
immortal  words,  that  hymn  thy  '•  Evoe." 

Strophe. — To  rei(>n  the  guardian  of  the  streets  of 
Thebe,  whom  you  honor  highest  of  all  cities,  with 
your  mother  that  perished  by  the  thunder.  And  now, 
since  the  city  with  all  its  people  is  enthralled  by  a 
violent  disease,  come  with  healing  steps,  over  the 
slopes  of  Parnassus,  or  the  resounding  gulf  of  the 
sea. 

Antistrojihe. — O  leader  ol"  the  choirof  flame-breath- 
igg  stars,  director  of  the  voices  that  sound  by  night, 
youthful  god,  son  of  Jove,  reveal  thyself  along  with 
thy  ministering  Moenads,  the  Naxian  maids,  who 
maddening  through  the  live-long  night,  celebrate  thee 
with  the  dance,  thee  their  lord  lacchus. 

These  choruses  were  not  the  only  interesting 
novelty  of  the  concert.  A  very  dramatic  and 
impassioned  Terzetto  by  Beethoven,  one  of  his 
last  works,  for  soprano,  tenor,  and  bass,  to  Italian 
words:  Tremate,  empi  !  kc,  —  very  Mozart-like 
in  style  at  first,  but  unmistakeably  Beethoven 
before  you  get  through,  and  wrought  up  with 
great  wealth  of  accompaniment  (it  is  intended 
for  orchestra)  —  was  effectively  sung  by  Miss 
DoANE  and  Messrs.  Kreissmann  and  Langeu- 
FELDT,  especially  an  Adagio  solo  by  the  lady. 
The  part-songs  were  four,  three  of  them  of  a 
sentimental  character,  but  of  much  beauty,  espe- 
cially that  Serenade  by  Marschner  to  words  by 
an  old  Minnesinger.  Uhland's  "  Student's  De- 
parture :  "  Was  klinyel  und  singet  die  Strasse 
hinaiif?  &e.,  music  by  Otto,  was  a  little  too  pa- 
thetic. "  She  is  mine,"  by  Haertel,  made  quite 
an  agreeable  impression.  The  rich,  cool,  solemn 
harmonies  of  the  Wanderer''s  NachlUed,  by  Lenz, 
were  good  to  hear  again. 

Miss  Doane's  selections.were  admirable  and 
beautifully  sung.  We  could  wish  however  of  the 
portamento  in  such  pure  perfection  of  melody  as 
Mozart's  Deh  vieni,  non  turdar ;  we  shall  never 
forget  the  perfectly  sustained  and  even  style  in 
which  it  was  given  by  Jenny  Lind.  Yet  this  time 
it  was  sung  very  sweetly.  Mendelssohn's  "  Zu- 
leeka"  and  Schubert's  exquisite  "Barcarole," 
were  as  fine  as  one  could  wish,  both  in  respect  of 
singing  and  most  delicate  accompaniment. 

Three  fine  songs  by  Robert  Franz :  viz. 
"  Watdfahrt,"  "  Im  Walde,"  and  Er  ist  gekommen, 
were  sung  with  good  expression  by  Mr.  W. 
ScHRAUBSTADTER,  Mr.  Dresel  of  course  accom- 
panying. Too  much  tendency  to  explosive 
emphasis  seems  a  fault  of  this  otherwise  agreeable 
tenor,  as  it  is  somewhat  of  the  singing  of  the  club 
generally. 

Mr.  Satter's  piano-forte  selections  were  hard- 
ly worthy  of  the  concert  or  the  artist.  The  two 
numbers  from  Rubenstcin's  Album  de  Portraits 
seemed  to  us  aimless,  uninspired,  empty,  espe- 
cially the  first,  whose  promising  introduction  was 
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only  followed  by  a  commonplace  and  tedious  sort 
of  Nocturne.  Mr.  Salter's  own  March,  and 
Scherzo  Fanlaslique,  were  brilliant  concert  pieces, 
■well  displaying  the  mag's  marvellous  execution. 
Indeed,  execution  is  child's  play  to  him,  and 
therein  lies  his  great  temptation  as  an  artist,  —  a 
tendency  to  riot  in  incontinent  excess  of  brilliant 
extravaganza.  He  showed  a  higher  and  a  purer 
art,  when  he  was  recalled,  in  the  perfection  of  his 
plaj'ing  of  that  excjuisite  little  gem  of  a  Minuet 
and  Trio  from  Mozart's  E  flat  Symphony.  Noth- 
ing could  ha^'e  been  in  more  refreshing  and  in- 
structive contrast  with  what  had  preceded  ;  here 
■was  indeed  a  composition,  a  symmetrical,  com- 
plete, vital  whole ;  and  all  the  audience  felt  it. 
Here  every  note  seemed  to  follow  by  an  inward 
necessity,  as  if  the  thing  could  not  have  been 
■written  otherwise,  as  if  it  grew  like  a  flower. 
But  the  Rubinstein  pieces  were  but  strainings 
after  originality  and  sentiment,  by  sheer  force  of 
volition,  and  might  have  been  made  so'or  so  with 
equal  reason ;  for  it  was  the  ambition  to  write 
something,  and  not  any  real  sentiment  or  inspira- 
tion that  produced  them. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — The  audience 
at  the  second  concert  was  somewhat  thinned,  lioth  by 
bad  weather  and  hy  Mr.  Everett's  address  that  evening 
in  the  Music  Hall.     The  programme  was  as  follows: 

PART    I. 

1— Quartet,  No.  6,  in  B  flat.  op.  18 BeethoTeD 

Allegro — Adagio— Scherzo — Finale,  La  Malioconia  Adagio 
and  Allegro. 

2 — Song  :  "  The  Wanderer," Schubert 

.Mr.  P   H   Powers. 

3 — Quintet,  in  C  minor,  op.  53,  (for  Piano  and  Quartet)  Spohr 

Allegro— Larghetto  con  moto— Scherzo. 

Messrs.  llamann,  Fries.  Krebs  and  Meisel. 

PART   II. 

4 — Quartet,  No.  2,  in  D  minor, Mozart 

Moderato — Andante— Miouetto — Andante  con  variazioni. 

5 — Serenade  from  "  Don  Giovanni," Mozart 

Mr.  P   II.  Powers. 
6 — Andante  and  Finale  from  the  Quartet  in  C,  op.  17,  No.  3 

Rubinstein 

This  was  by  no  means  so  rare  a  selection  as  the 
last.  The  two  Quartets  are  among  the  most  admira- 
ble of  their  kind  and  ever  welcome;  but  they  are  also 
two  of  the  most  familiar  to  Boston  ears,  and  did  not 
help  therefore  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  their 
authors.  A  repetition  of  that  later  quartet  of  Beet- 
hoven, as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  wondering 
and  ignorant  impression,  would  have  been  wise. 
Still  it  is  a  delight  to  listen,  were  it  for  the  hundredth 
time,  to  the  old  No.  6  of  Beethoven's  first  set.  How 
full  of  fresh  young  life  and  buoyancy  it  is!  With 
what  a  triumphant  sense  of  health  and  power  springs 
forth  the  first  theme  of  the  Allegro!  Yet  a  strange 
wayward  passionateness  and  unrest  breaks  out  here 
and  there;  the  Adagio  is  full  of  heavenly  tenderness, 
now  and  then  mysteriously  clouded ;  while  the 
Adagio  Matinconia,  introducing  the  reckless  frolic  of 
the  finale,  is  an  anticipation  of  Beethoven's  latest  and 
most  inward  brooding  period. 

Mr.  Ham.\nn  showed  a  good  deal  of  execution, 
and  modest,  musician-like  earnestness  in  his  playing 
of  Spohr's  Quintet ;  but  there  was  some  dragging, 
and  a  clumsiness  of  touch,  owing  doubtless  in  great 
part  to  the  unwonted  instrument.  The  composition, 
saving  some  of  its  brilliant  show-passiiges,  we  found 
dull.  After  it  what  a  lifu-like,  pure  emanation  of 
genius,  born  as  it  were  whole  in  one  happy  moment 
of  inspiration,  was  that  Quartet  by  Mozart!  There 
every  phrase,  every  note  tingled  with  the  one  pervad- 
ing, clear  and  certain  meaning.  It  was  all  beautiful, 
all  vital,  all  interesting;  it  really  had  something  to 
say,  and  said  it  perfectly.  —  The  two  movements  of 
the  Rubinstein  Quartet  interested  us  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  we  have  heard  by  that  author;  es- 
pecially the  Finale,  which  has  ideas,  worked  up  with 
a  peculiar  richness 

Mr.  Powers  has  a  remarkably  rich  and  ponderous 
bass  voice,  and  sang  Schubert's  "Wanderer"  in 
quite  good  style,  though  coldly.  His  Don  Glocanni 
Serenade  lacked  grace  and  elasticity.  He  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  best  basses  in  our  city. 


Christmas  !  Surely  no  reader  needs  reminder  or 
inducement  to  attend  the  performance  of  Handel's 
Oratorio  "  Messiah,"  at  the  Music  Hall  this  evening. 
Christmas  week  were  not  coinplcte  without  it.  We 
shall  not  have  fnlly  heard  the  angels'  song  of  Peace 
and  Good  Will  to  Man,  renewing  itself  for  ever, 
until  we  have  called  in  this  truest,  highest  ministry 
of  Art,  and  listened  to  its  strains  made  audible  and 
real  by  the  divine  inspiration  as  it  were  of  a  genius 
like  Handel's.  And  the  whole  soul  will  be  much 
more  open  to  that  music,  when  we  feel  that  we  are 
at  the  sjime  time  doing  something  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  as  well  as  of  the  design  of  the 
composer.  The  concert  is  for  charity.  You  shall 
listen  and  be  givin^^  to  the  poor,  and  the  charity  will 
be  wisely  and  faithfully  administered  tbroutth  the 
tried  and  admirable  organization  of  the  Boston  Prov- 
dent  Association. 


It  certainly  is  pleasant,  and  it  chimes  well  with  the 
chimes  of  Christmas,  to  see  Music  working  all 
around  us  in  the  cause  of  Charity.  We  hear  of  a 
charming  amateur  concert  for  that  end  given  this 
week  in  Cambridge,  and  of  amateur  singing  of  most 
rare  excellence.  There  were  piano  pieces,  fine  vocal 
trios  from  Rossini,  Mozart,  &c.,  and  a  tasteful  selec- 
tion of  songs,  among  which  several  by  our  towns- 
man Mr.  BooTT,  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  gave 
general  pleasure.  In  Salem,  too,  a  concert,  partly 
amateur,  has  been  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Fenellosa.  There  were  700  persons  present.  The 
programme  included  a  Mass,  a  Quartet  by  Bishop, 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  for  violin  and  piano,  the 
Quartet:  Mi  manca  la  uoce,  and  Beethoven's  Adi- 
laida,  sung  by  an  amateur  gentleman  with  fine  effect. 

Mr.  Batter's  concert  at  Cambridge  will  be  next 
Tuesday  night.  He  will  play  among  other  things 
the  Minuet  by  Mozart,  a  piece  by  Chopin,  and  the 
Tannhailser  overture,  which,  as  we  have  heard  him 
play  it,  is  about  as  wonderful  a  feat  of  piano-forte 
execution  as  we  can  well  imagine  ;  he  makes  it  sound 
like  a  whole  orchestra. 

The  ''Orpheus  Club"  will  visit  Framingham  and 
give  a  concert  during  the  present  moon.... Mr. 
Ullmann,  it  appears,  has  engaged  Musard,  the  cele- 
brated conductor  of  promenade  concerts  in  Paris,  to 
come  to  this  country  in  February,  with  ten  of  his  best 
soloists. 

Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black  have  made  some  admi- 
rable photographic  copies  of  Gambadella's  portrait 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Channikg.  Strange  to  say,  the 
photograph  is  even  more  true  and  life-like  than  the 
painting.  As  we  recall  the  face  of  Channing,  this  is 
by  far  the  most  perfect  representation  of  it  that  ex- 
ists, and  this  we  know  to  be  the  feeling  also  of  the 
immediate  members  of  his  family. 


Ji.  d  r  4  r  t  r  s  c  itt  ij  n  t  s . 


Mr.  CARL  GAKTNEIl  announces  that  their  First  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  Jan.  16,  at  Messrs.  Chickerinc's  Rooms. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  S3.  Ilalf  set,  SI. 60.  Single 
ticket  $1. 


THE     FIRST     PREMIUM 

At  the  lute  Fair  of  the  American  Instirute  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, Ne\Y  York,  ■was  awardfd  to 

MANNIWCt'S    PATENT 
ORaAN    MELODEONS. 

Price  from  $75  to  $300. 

"WM.  K".  MAWUING, 
MANDFACTUREIt  AND  PATENTEE. 
RocKPORT,  Mass.,  Nov.  1857. 

JAMES  M.  EDBTET,  56  John  St. 
Sole  Agent  for  New  York  City. 

in/=  Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  towns  and  cities. 
[n7^  Circulars  sent  free  to  any  address. 

AVILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VTOt.lN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


ORATORIO     FOR    THE    POOR. 

S^fje  paniifl  anb  |)ai;bii  Somtw 

Will  pftrform  IIandel'h  Grand  OnATORio, 

THE    MESSIAH, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  26th,  1857, 

AT   THE    BOSTON    MUSIC    HAI_L, 

FOR   THE    BENEFIT    OF  THE   CHARITY  FUND  OF  THE 

BOSTON  PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lone,       Mrs.  E.  A.  'Went-wortli, 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Emmons, 
Messrs   C.  K.  Adams  and  J.  Q,.  'Wetherbee, 
Have  in  the  most  liberal  manner  volunteered  their  services. — 
nj'A  full  and  efficient  ORCHESTRA. 

Carl  Zerrarn, Conductor. 

J.  C.  D.  Parker, Organist. 

Tickets,  with  re.served  seats.  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  for  sale 
at  Messrs  Russell  &  Richardson's,  No  291  Washington  street, 
until  further  notice. 

CI?*The  performance  will  commence  at  7  o'clock  precisely. 
L.  B.  BARNES,  SECitETARf. 

A  CONCEBT  OP  SACRED  MUSIC 

Will  he  siven  at  the    BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL,  on    SOND.^Y 
EVENING,  ,lan    3d,  1S5S,  by   the  Boys  of  the  I!ou,=e  of  the 
Angel  Guardian  under  the  direction  of  Mr    A.  Werner. 
[Cr"  Tickets  25  cents.    Concert  to  commence  at  7K  o'clock. 

SOIREE    MUSIOALE, 

AT     LTCEUM     HAt,l,,      OLD     CAMBRIDGE, 

On  Tuesday  Eviiiing,  Dec.  SO,  1857, 

GIVEN    BY 

a-TJST^^"V"E    S^^TTEH, 

Assisted  by  Mrs.  HARWOOD,  Vocalist,  and  T.  II    HINTON, 

Pianist Tickets  .SO  cents  each,  or  Family  Packages  of  three 

for  iSl.  to  be  had  at  Bartlett's  Bookstore,  or  at  the  Il^ll  on  the 
evening  of  the  concert.     To  commence  at  1 H  o'clock  precisely. 

ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

CARL  ZERRAHX  proposes  to  give  a  Sen*-a  of  FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  FUll, 
during  the  present  sghsod-  Tickets  fnr  tlit  Series,  Two  DoL- 
L.^RS.    Subscription  Lists  are  now  ia  circulation. 

The  Annual  Mpefing  will  be  held  nn  MONDAY  EVKNTNG, 
Januiiry  tSrh.  1858,  at  the  liEVERE  House,  liusinesa  meeting 
at  7  o'clock  preci-elv,  Jind  a  punctual  attendance  ia  earnest- 
ly requested Supper  at  9  o'l-lock. 

HKNRY  WARE,  Recording  Secretary. 

Boston,  Dec.  12,  1857. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING, 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBAOH  begs  leave  to  .'^tate  to  the  rifizens  of 
Boston  and  lloxhury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Pi;inn-Forte  playing  to  small  clas.'ies 

Lone:  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  i^f  expense,  he  ran 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  o(  reaching,  by 
which  he  hope.'^  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  praciice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  aud  ou  wiiich  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  lioxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office.' 

October,  1857- 

MLIiE.  GABRIEIiLE  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
hnnor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Olas.ses  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  MissHs  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 

AUGUST    HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 

May  be  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  Wo.  8G    Pinckney  Street. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON, 

O'FS.Gr.j^T^    :^  XT  I  3Li  33  ES  It  , 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

Messks.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Mu^ic,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  KusseU  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

OTTO     DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Messrs  Chi'-k^ring's  U'are-moms. 

Terms  for  Mu.-^ic  lessons,  .f  50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  $;30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 
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FIRST  PREnffllUM  PeAf^O-FORTES. 


CHICKERINa  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


PROM    THE 

llassacliusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BF.  ST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  establislied  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
VIA  NOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 
•VOC-A.LIST   <som,A.Kro). 

Address  at  Wintbrop  House,  Boston, 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  ReT.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALB  A  N  T,     N.    Y. 

G.    ANDR^    &.    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andr4,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works 


J^iitljcuis  for  i\t  Coming  Season. 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

/^  (Imported  from  England) 

3*^9?   Broadway,  N.Y. 
Aiitlicnas  for  Cliristmas. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J. — Let  us  now  go  eTen  unto  Bethlehem,  s.  A. 

T,  B.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  p.-irts,  13  cts.     Class  copy  3  cts. 
CROCE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings:  s.  a.  t.  b.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold.  I  bring  you  gliid  tidinp;s:  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.     Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  v.'ents. 
HANBEL  — For  behold  dnrkne?s.    Recit.  j  .  „  „gnts 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.   Air  b   ( 
For  unto  Xk%  a  Child  is  born.     31  ct.«i.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  ;   and  O!    thou  thnt  tellest; 
AIro  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.    Ditto,  8vo  6  cts.     Separate 
vocal  parts.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,  (Mashani.)  —  Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs  :  — 
Sing.  0  heaven.^  !  (4  voices.)  25  cts.     Sep   vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringest  good  tiding.^,  (4  voires,)  63  cts. 
0  I  cr)me  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord  :   Short  Anthem  for  s.  A.  T.  b. 
with  a  Verse  tor  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:  In  full  scoie. 
Ver.'^e,  A.  T.  B.  69  cts.     Sfpariite  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce'e  Cathedral  Music.     Verse,  A.  E.  B.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORTA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:   s.  a.  t.  b.. 
Folio  size,  19  cts.     Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  Christiiias-tiilc. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  (he  liev   Thomas  ITelmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imifation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

18mo  size,  Sewed, 13 

"  In  p;ickets  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  mid  Piano-forte  Accompaniment. 
Folio  music  size, 1  13 

The.=e  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  wiih  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  Libitum  vncaX  parts  for  Alro,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  com plete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  musio  size,  Sjil-lS. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  for  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  $1  to  -fl.SS  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  those  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J.    A.    NOVELLO^ 
389  Broadway,  New  Tork, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 
3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  IVo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€mt^n  nf  tjiB  |^iitnn  ani  liaging, 

U .    S  .    HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

IMPOKTERS  OF  FOKEIGN  MUSIC, 
No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 


NEW     Y  0  K  K  . 


C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRODLATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


|lcto   |liano-JPort£    ^rbool   ('3ui!tre 

FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF    SELECT  PIANO  PIECES 
AVITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

j~crLiTJS  irnsroiEii^. 

Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  sfill  at  the  outlet  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  difficnlty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  Scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  thi-J  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depend.^  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  doigned  to  meet  the  difBculty-  He  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  pleading  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accontpany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  txerci>es  In 
the  course  of  these  lirtle  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  as  to  the  expiessiou  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  serve  not  merely  as  useful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  a-*; '•  in  the  second  stiige"  of  their  studies. 

The  system  ff  fingering,  too,  employed  by  ibis  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
conslderatio,n  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "  grasps  "  of  the  matured  pianisc  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.     Published  by 

RUSSELL  &-  RICHARDSON. 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Lite  of  Thalberg,  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi'-,  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.  — Kdssell  &  Ricbardson  will  send  you  S2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  free:  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  tuis  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 


Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  S?50  ptr  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  les.'^ons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  4fh  of  January  next,  at  Mercantile  Hall. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instiuuientation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  S25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  ;— B.  F.  Baker.  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  C  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 

For  particulars,  address  B,  F.  Baker,  No  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in  Church.  Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washiugron  St. 

W.  SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCAIilST     CTEKOR), 

Gives  in.struction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Kesideuce  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

C.    Ij.    ■\7«r.^iun?ISI3SrS    cfis    Oo. 

-^^^^  (Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkiks,) 

'■^-   — ^    Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in 

AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicag:o9  HI. 

OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  iirst  insertion ®12.00 

Po  do  each  subsequent. . .  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  perline  20 cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  adTertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

-No.    21    SCHOOlT  STREET. 
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Whole  No.  300. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"Wien  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OP  PDBLTCATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  EUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.       " 

"   CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.I, 

"    C.  BREUSING 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"    SCHARFENBERG  &  LDIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

"   GEORGE    BUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.Y. 

"    G.ANDRE  &  CO....  1104  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

An  Ascent  of  the  Rigi. 

My  first  tour  to  Europe  was  a  beautiful  poem, 
and  after  a  few  months'  rest  from  travel,  many  of 
its  finest  episodes  come  up  in  the  imagination, 
alike  refre.shing  to  heart  and  intellect. 

It  is  generally  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  poem 
to  analyze  it  in  all  its  objective  features.  The 
tourist's  inner  world  must  lend  its  materiel  to  the 
outer,  and  American  commonplace  and  practical 
thought  dare  not  infuse  the  subject  with  too  much 
cold  calculation.  In  the  ascent  of  the  Riga  there 
was  a  blending  of  both  pictorial  and  musical  as- 
sociations, and  the  artistic  merit  of  Calame,  as 
well  as  the  melodrama  of  "  William  Tell,"  could 
here  be  fully  realized. 

The  Rigi  stands  in  the  midst  of  these  associa- 
tions, and  by  the  aid  of  some  preliminary  read- 
ing, and  a  moderate  susceptibility  to  the  influ- 
ences of  tone,  modulated  to  the  thoughts  of  a 
people  whose  life  is  essentially  a  poetical  one, 
the  arduous  adventure  of  its  ascent  and  descent 
leaves  rich  fruits  within  the  memory,  and  sends 
you  once  more  in  quest  of  Schiller's  "  William 
Tell,"  and  its  exquisite  passages. 

The  "  Hotel  Bauer  an  Lac,"  of  Zurich,  justly 
commended  to  all  travellers  for  its  chaste  arrange- 
ments, looks  pleasantly  down  upon  the  placid 
waters  of  the  lake.  As  the  sun  had  just  risen, 
we  emerged  from  the   hotel  to  meet  our  friend 

G e,  who  had  promised  to  be  our  guide  to  the 

Rigi,  and  thence  to  many  other  noted  objects  of 
nature  contiguous  to  it.  Our  romantic  adventure 
opened  with  the  interesting  prelude  of  a  choir  of 
Swiss  girls,  all  attired  in  the  picturesque  costume 
of  a  neighboring  canton,  who  stood  together  be- 
neath a  grove  just  at  the  water's  edge,  and  near 
the  steamer's  landing.     The  SwLss  are  extremely 


prone  to  this  species  of  music,  and  in  all  their 
primitive  social  gatherings  and  parties  of  plea- 
sure a  chorus  of  cultivated  voices  adds  to  the 
gaiety  and  simplicity  of  their  national  habits. 
The  party  in  question  were  out  for  the  day  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  embarked  with  us  on 
board  the  little  steamer,  bound  for  Horgen  and 
other  points  upon  the  lake  of  Zurich.  The  girls 
were  accompanied  by  their  respective  swains,  and 
when  seated  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  once  more 
resumed  their  favorite  airs,  accompanied  by  the 
tenor  and  bass  voices  of  their  party.  All  the 
passengers  seemed  interested  in  the  simple  group, 
and  we  regarded  this  opening  scene  on  Zurich's 
waters  a  most  fortunate  precursor  of  the  day's 
enjoyment. 

Passing  over  the  smooth  waters  of  this  classic 
lake,  which  in  the  earliest  times  of  European  lit- 
erature had  been  the  resort  of  the  German  and 
Swiss  poets,  among  whom  Goethe  himself  was  its 
frequent  visitor,  borrowing  from  the  scenery  of 
the  Rigi  and  its  adjacent  lake  the  materials  for 
"  Wilhelm  Tell,"  which  he  subsequently  present- 
ed to  Schiller  for  elaboration  into  one  of  his  finest 
dramas,  we  were  aroused  from  the  luxurious  en- 
joyment of  these  recollections  by  the  announce- 
ment of  our  arrival  at  Horgen,  where  a  "  dili- 
gence "  was  ready  to  convey  us  to  Zug.  Rising 
out  ot  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  hills  that  encircle 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  slowly  and  ploddingly  over 
an  excellent  macadamized  road,  such  as  we  meet 
everywhere  in  travelling  on  Continental  high- 
wa)'S,  rounding  the  more  elevated  point  of  the 
Albis  mountain,  and  then  descending  into  a  pic- 
turesque Swiss  valley,  disclosing  the  pastoral 
homes  of  a  people  who,  above  all  others,  still  re- 
tain a  rigid  nationality  in  habits  of  life  and  cos- 
tume, we  increased  our  speed,  and  soon  arrived 
within  the  precincts  of  Zug.  Here  you  exchange 
the  diligence  for  a  cabriolet,  and  the  interest  of  the 
picture  is  enhanced,  as  you  pursue  a  route  along 
the  margin  of  Lake  Zug.  The  waters  themselves 
are  a  perfect  mirror,  placidly  retlecting  the  ob- 
jects on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

We  found  ourselves  within  the  heart  of  the 
Swiss  lowland  country,  and  among  the  sturdy 
natives,  who  address  you  with  genuine  warmth  of 
heart  and  hospitable  recognition.  The  Swiss  ru- 
ral homestead  is  the  most  picturesque  and  poeti- 
cally suggestive  object  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  All  its  architecture  is  based  upon  prin- 
ciples of  local  necessity  and  primitive  modes  of 
life.  The  gable  of  every  cottage  is  a  study  for 
the  landscape  painter,  showing  in  all  its  simple 
arrangements  the  elements  of  an  every  day  poesy. 
AH  this  end  of  the  house  is  clothed  in  the  drapery 
of  the  vine,  and  occasionally  the  branches  of  the 
pear  intermingle  with  this  characteristic  clothing 


of  doorway,  trellise  and  arbor.  The  flower  pots 
in  the  window  are  invariably  seen  in  almost  every 
story,  while  the  windows  are  characterized  by 
their  round  panes,  forming,  together  with  the 
long-eaved  roof,  the  side  shingling  of  the  walls, 
and  the  exterior  stone  stairways,  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  Swiss  rural  abode.  We  transplant 
these  architectural  forms  into  our  own  country  ; 
but  whether  they  can  have  any  meaning,  as  ap- 
plied to  our  life's  thoughts,  or  to  our  pursuits,  we 
are  never  led  to  inquire.  In  Switzerland  the 
cottage  and  the  shepherd's  hut  on  the  mountain 
slopes  liave  an  historical  interest.  They  are  the 
depositories  of  her  past  annals,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terpreters of  her  poetry  and  her  romance.  The 
honest  and  homely  Swiss  can  appreciate  the  at- 
mosphere and  all  the  sensuous  influences  of  his 
mountain  region  better  than  the  stranger  —  so 
much  so,  that  the  humblest  peasant  can  point  out 
and  explain  the  merits  of  every  grand  and  strik- 
ing point  in  Nature.  History,  myth,  and  tradi- 
dition  have  engendered  a  love  of  country  within 
him  ;  and  as  his  old  gray  and  mossy  habitation 
grows  older,  and  time  marks  its  inroads  upon  it, 
he  feels  the  love  of  ancestral  recollections  to  wax 
in  strength,  and  bind  him  to  his  home.  Hence 
the  Swiss  are  rarely  naturalized  to  a  foreign  land  ; 
and  where  we  find  them  apparently  born  again 
in  our  own  hemisphere,  still,  silent  yearnings 
after  their  lost  country  remain  working  within 
the  deep  recesses  of  thought.  This  idiosyncracy 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
power  which  the  idyl  of  Swiss  life  has.  over  the 
imagination  and  the  early  education  of  theheai-t. 

But  let  us  mo^'e  forward  towards  the  Rigi. 
Nine  of  the  most  pleasant  miles  to  be  found  in 
Switzerland  are  enjoyed  along  the  margin  of 
Lake   Zug,  and  much  of  my  Swiss  theme  was 

drawn  from  this  morning's   ride.     G e,  our 

companion,  illustrated  the  whole  ground  passed 
over,  as  he,  though  an  American,  was  perfectly 
at  home  on  every  inch  of  soil  between  the  Swiss 
Athens  and  the  Rigi  Culm.  The  antiquated 
town  of  Arth  lies  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
lake,  and  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  Swiss  landscape  artist  always  chooses 
Arth  as  a  favorite  subject,  allowing  his  rapture  to 
dwell  on  the  unrivalled  sheet  of  water  before  it, 
the  snowy  crested  eminences  behind  it,  and  a 
transparent  sky  reigning  above.  Our  postillion 
brought  us  to  the  portal  of  an  old  inn,  with  that 
universal  favorite  on  its  sign  :  "  Zum  schwarzen 
Adler  ;  "  for  no  device  seems  more  generally  es- 
teemed than  that  of  the  "  Black  Eagle." 

Mine  hostess  of  the  "  Schwarz  Adler,"  a  small 
lady,  attired  in  black,  but  full  of  activity  and 
naivete,  was  not  long  in  comprehending  the  na- 
ture of  our  visit,  and  the  full  extent  of  our  wants. 
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and,  with  the  aid  of  her  gar9on,  made  active 
preparations  to  call  into  requisition  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  her  cuisine. 

Our  friend   G e  was  sufficiently  elastic  to 

storm  the  Kigi  on  foot,  and  I,  in  my  verdant  en- 
thusiasm, proposed  to  accompany  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  formidable  Icat.  G e  remon- 
strated with  me  upon  the  folly  of  the  attempt, 
representing  to  me  tliat  the  greater  portion  of 
those  who  started  on  foot  failed  midway  up  the 
mountain,  and  were  obliged  to  send  back  for 
horses.  My  other  fellow-traveller  assented  to  all 
the  preparations  of  G e,  and  quietly  acqui- 
esced in  the  necessity  of  ascending  heavenward 
upon  the  backs  of  two  huge,  black,  well-shod 
steeds. 

Whatever  the  amount  of  liuman  ambition  may 
be  at  the  foot  of  the  Eigi,  as  the  eye  glances  up- 
wards, the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the 
wants  of  the  inner  man  is  quite  obvious.  The 
ascent  to  the  Culm  is  nine  miles,  and  requires 
three   hours    and   a   half   for    its    performance. 

G e,  therefore,  who  was  popular  at  the  Black 

Eaule,  used  all  his  influence  with  mine  hostess  in 
the  sombre  dress,  on  the  score  of  furnishing  a 
good  dinner.  At  the  same  time  the  preliminaries 
for  the  accoutrement  of  the  two  black  steeds  were 
made,  and  the  Culm  having  no  clouds  hovering 
round  about  it,  our  anticipations  were  extremely 
high. 

For  good  fare^  genial  Ivourne,  and  a  communi- 
cative hostess,  commend  me  to  "  Zum  Schwarzen 
Adler."  After  the  great  prandial  event  had  come 
off,  and  in  a  manner  far  transcending  our  expec- 
tations, G e  looked  around  for  his  "  Alpen- 
stock," of  which  an  ample  supply,  at  all  times, 
stands  ready  for  the  wants  of  the  tourist.  Giv- 
ing our  valedictory  to  the  small  landlady  in  the 
black  dress,  and  descending  into  the  street  among 
a  group  of  Arth-ers,  who  were  gathered  there  to 
witness  our  departure,  we  mounted  the  horses 
with  carpet  bag  and  cloaks  securely  placed  in  the 
rear  of  our  saddles.  Many  years  had  elapsed 
since  we  had  been  addicted  to  equestrian  sports, 
and  a  little  effort  was  required  to  leap  into  our 
seats  :  but  once  securely  there,  we  had  no  fears 
to  entertain  as  to  the  grand  result,  for  the  guide 
walked  in  an  obliging  frame  of  mind  by  our  side, 
urging  on  the  unwilling  steeds,  and  entertaming 
us  by  the  way. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Arth,  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  road  leads  directly  to  the  lowermost  slope 
of  the  Kigi,  and  here  a  rugged  bridle-path  com- 
mences the  actual  ascent  of  the  mountain.  You 
now  exchange  the  fertile  region  of  the  Arth  and 
Goldau  valley  for  the  more  airy  and  fir-covered 
hills  that  precede  this  vast  cone  you  are  about  to 
scale,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  magnificent  scene 
below,  around,  and  above,  increases  in  its  inten- 
sity as  you  progress  forward.  In  order  to  enter 
into  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  phase  of  Na- 
ture, as  here  disclosed,  the  light  should  be  chosen 
which  precedes  sunset  by  some  hours. 

That  dark,  cypress  green  which  eharacteiizes 
the  fir  of  Switzerland  is  thrown  out  most  pic- 
turesquely in  the  early  morning  or  evening  light. 
I  had  been  previously  struck  with  the  magical 
effects  of  this  dense  fir  vegetation  in  an  evening's 
and  morning's  study  of  the  "  beautiful  horrors  " 
of  the  Via  Mala,  one  of  the  finest  apparitions  in 
which  Nature  discloses  herself  in  all  Europe. 
The  fir  is  at  home  everywhere  north  of  the  Alps, 
and,   although   not  identical,    corresponds   most 


strikingly  with  our  spruce.  As  the  shadows  were 
cast  over  us  by  this  densely-growing  evergreen, 
we  were  enabled  the  more  fully  to  enter  upon  a 
realization  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Kigi, 
as  far  as  related  to  its  pictorial  merits.  Behind 
us,  in  tlie  distance,  a  small  lake  now  appeared  in 
view,  which,  a  half  century  ago,  had  been  par- 
tially filled  up  b)-  a  land  slide,  overwhelming  the 
vUlages  of  Lowertz,  Goldau,  and  Busingen,  wdiich 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Kossberg.  The  village  of 
Arth  begins  to  grow  diminuti^■e,  the  lake  itself 
chancres  its  proportions,  and  while  the  Kigi  Culm 
swells  in  size,  the  world  below  yon  becomes  more 
grand  and  indistinct. 

As  soon  as  the  more  gentle  slopes  are  succeed- 
ed by  the  steep  ascents  of  the  hills,  and  we  enter 
among  the  ravines  and  precipices,  and  look  down 
upon  rocky  dells,  watered  by  cascades  which  are 
most  effective  in  all  Alpine  excursions  during  the 
month  of  June,  we  find  ourselves  entering  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  ascent,  which  is  the  zig- 
zasj.  Here  the  sagacity  of  our  steeds  was  put  to 
the  test,  and  had  they  not  been  well  shod,  could 
not  have  surmounted  the  trials  of  these  narrow 
and  precipitous  paths.  In  the  cavalcade  of  which 
we  formed  a  portion,  a  lady,  borne  by  four  men 
in  a  sedan,  occupied  the  van.  She  had  accom- 
panied us  from  Horgen  in  the  morning,  and  had 
disclosed,  under  the  rose,  the  astounding  fact  that 
her  weight  was  two  hundred  and  fifty,  avoirdu- 
pois. This,  as  our  Southern  brethren  might  say, 
was  certainly  a  constitutional  objection  to  the  as- 
cent of  the  Kigi ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  diffi- 
cultv,  the  ajsthetical  endowments  of  the  lady  re- 
sisted all  the  preponderancy  of  the  flesh,  and 
although  in  her  case  the  soul  was  enveloped  in  a 
double  panoply  ot  this  earthly  material,  she  used 
"  Excelsior "  for  her  motto,  and  east  her  eyes 
towards  the  Kigi  Culm. 

Having  surmounted  the  primary  stage  of  zig- 
zags, we  arrived  shortly  after  at  the  first  landing, 
where  a  hospice,  provided  with  sundry  viands 
and  potables  of  Alpine  production,  awaits  the 
traveller.     I  here  dismounted,  and  had  the  good 

fortune  to  find  our  friend  G— e  already  arrived, 

resting,  with  Alpen-stock  in  hand,  at  the  steps  of 
the  humble  auberge. 

A  fifteen  minutes'  halt  is  requii-ed  to  recruit 
the  horses ;  and  after  this  respite,  the  task  of 
climbing  the  Kigi  is  resumed.  We  now  plunge 
in  amid  the  shady  forests  of  fir  and  beach.  The 
objects  encountered  are  all  essentially  Alpine, 
and  both  music  and  painting  are  called  into  play 
to  absorb  the  imagination.  The  Swiss  woman 
with  her  panier  accosts  you  with  a  friendly  greet- 
ing. She  is  returning  from  the  upper  mountain 
height,  where  the  shepherds  dwell,  bearing  sup- 
plies of  milk  down  into  the  valley  below.  Then 
in  musical  tones  the  wanderer  or  the  pilgrim 
greets  you  with  his  "  Gelobt  sey  Jesus  Christ." 
Occasionally  we  met  the  boys  attempting  the 
jodel,  the  natural  vocal  melody  of  the  mountain- 
eer. From  the  first  auberge  to  the  well-known 
Klbsterle,  "  Marie  zum  Schnee,"  (Notre-dame 
des  Neiges,)  the  wildness  of  the  Kigi  becomes 
most  apparent,  and  all  the  melodic  and  pictorial 
elements  the  mind  has  gone  in  quest  of  can  be 
realized.  The  strictly  national  character  of  the 
subject  adds  largely  to  the  interest  found  in  this 
pleasing  combination  of  a  tone-picture  animating 
a  visual  representation.  We  can  realize  this 
drama  of  Nature  in  Switzerland  only  ;  we  can- 
not find  such  a  depth,  naivete,  and  earnestness  of 


character  elsewhere.  It  is  true,  I  studied  these 
Kigi  scenes  through  myself,  passing  into  Nature, 
as  here  developed,  by  the  medium  of  both  tone 
and  material  creation.  Man  himself  is  here  an 
ancient  history,  and  his  habits  an  antiquated  ro- 
mance. Poetry  is  recognized  as  a  living  fact,  and 
the  melodrama  passes  before  the  eye. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Mr.  Fry  on  the  Oratorios. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.) 

"  The  Creation." 
The  Oratorio  is  universally  and  erroneously 
said  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  modei'n  drama  and 
opera.  It  was,  we  are  informed,  originated  by 
the  Church  scenes,  taken  from  the  Scriptures, 
being  presented  theatrically.  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  Old  Serpent ;  Daniel  and  his  friends,  the 
lions  ;  and  all  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  Bible 
up  to  the  Crucifixion  included,  were  used  to  con- 
vev  religious  instruction  to  the  rude  peoples.  But 
this  did  not  engender  the  drama  and  opera  of 
modern  days,  simply  because  the  theatre  never 
died  out.  It  existed  before  and  during  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  sustained  in  some  crude  vagabond 
form  by  the  troubadoui-s  and  minstrels,  and  the 
Church  simply  took  their  "  thunder."  Of  this 
there  is  ample  proof  The  modern  Oratorio  is  a 
bastard  of  the  old  Oratorio.  The  dramatic 
interest  is  utterly  destroyed.  It  has  ceased  to 
convey  any  religious  instruction  through  the 
splendid  vividness  of  dramatic  characterization. 
It  claims,  however,  to  have  dramatis  peraonce, 
while  dramatis  persona;  there  are  none.  The 
Elijahs,  and  Pauls,  and  Peters  of  oratorios  now 
are  simply  poor  farce.  The  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles are  gentlemen  in  citizens'  dresses,  with  music- 
books  in  their  hands.  Angels  and  Prophetesses 
are  done  by  young  ladies  in  white  crinolines,  blue 
sashes,  likewise  with  music-books.  Adam  even, 
the  primeval  hero,  figures  in  a  black  coat  and 
trousers  and  white  cravat,  and  Eve  in  russet-toned 
silks.  Adam  with  a  music-book  in  his  hand  sings 
his  loves  to  Eve  with  a  music-book  in  her  hand, 
and  the  grande  passion  under  such  circumstances 
reminds  us  of  two  owls  in  an  ivy  bush.  The 
constitution  of  the  modern  oratorio  is  simply 
illogical.  When  the  people  grew  too  big  for  the 
raw  objectivity  of  the  original  dramatic  oratorio, 
then  the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  whole  action  of 
patriarchs,  angels,  saints  and  devils,  in  drawing- 
room  costume,  was  the  result  of  inartistic  percep- 
tion. A  thing  is,  or  it  is  not :  the  oratorio  is  now 
dead,  and  this  galvanization  of  it  is  preposterous. 
The  proper  mode  of  writing  a  religious  composi- 
tion of  two  hours  or  more  long,  is  to  take  a 
religious  subject  of  varied  temper  and  tints,  and 
compose  individual  and  choral  pieces  thereupon. 
This  may  be  sung  efl'ectively  and  grandly  at  a 
concert,  without  the  farce  of  pretentious  charac- 
terization, in  the  face  of  verisimilitude  and  com- 
mon sense. 

The  music  of  Haydn's  Creadon  is  so  pure  and 
beautiful  that  it  seems  a  pity  it  is  mixed  up  with 
this  dead  and  departed  Oratorio  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  plastic  arts  and  the  drama  taught 
boors  and  barbarians  religious  ideas.  Haydn  was 
a  beautiful  melodist,  and  in  that  he  was  more  than 
a  century  beyond  the  clumsy  inconsequential 
melodic  phrases  of  Handel.  His  muse  is  sweet, 
gentle,  noble.  The  loveliness  of  an  awakening 
creation  was  a  St  subject  for  his  temper.  The 
sweet  satisfactions  of  Paradise  were  symbolized  in 
the  saccharine  fluency  of  his  phrases.  There  has 
been  so  much  said  in  fa^■or  of  Haydn's  Creation, 
that  to  repeat  any  more  of  laudation  is  like 
praising  the  rainbow.  Haydn  did  well  to  com- 
pose music  apart  from  the  theatre.  His  genius 
seemed  capable  of  everything,  except  he  under- 
took the  triple-concentrations  required  to  con- 
struct a  scene  for  the  opera,  and  then  he  failed. 

On  the  performance  of  Saturday  night  strong 
words  of  commendation  may  be  bestowed.  The 
orchestra  was  composed  of  the  best  musicians  in 
the  city,  led  by  Mr.  Anschutz.  The  choral 
department  was  the  entire  Harmonic  Society, 
choice  young  voices,  some  300  in  number,  care- 
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fully  disciplined  by  Mr.  Bvistow.  The  leading 
parts  were  sung  by  the  notabilities  of  the  opera 
and  concert  room :  Madame  La  Grange,  Miss 
Mllner,  Mr.  Carl  Formes  and  Mr.  Perring.  Very 
rarely  does  such  a  body  of  artists  a]i|iear  to  sing 
in  Englisli.  Mr.  Formes  had  not  quite  recovered 
from  his  indisposition.  Mr.  Perring  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  English  concert  singers — a  fresh, 
agreeable  tenor.  Miss  Milner  has  a  very  pure 
soprano,  and  seems  especially  fitted  for  the  concert 
room. 

"  The  Messiah." 

Handel's  "  Messiah  "  drew  a  good  house  on 
Christmas  night.  The  solos  were  entrusted  to 
excellent  hands  in  the  main,  and  the  chorus  was 
particularly  attractive.  Of  the  merits  of  Mme. 
Caradori,  the  new  soprano,  we  can  form  no  opin- 
ion from  her  execution  of  the  solo  music  of  Han- 
del, of  which,  with  tlie  solo  music  of  its  age,  we 
were  never  admirers,  and  now  less  than  ever. 
Emotion,  passion,  rhetorical  progi'ession  and  cli- 
max are  necessary  to  show  tbrth  a  great  artist. 

Arts  must  grow — and  music,  the  last  and  most 
spiritual,  lias  grown  since  it  took  shape  for  the 
first  time,  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  Mme. 
Angri  pronounces  English  so  very  badly  that  her 
execution  of  "  He  was  despised,"  &c.,  was  accord- 
ingly deficient.  This  solo,  which  is  the  most  re- 
ligiously dramatic  of  any  in  the  oratorio,  and  free 
from  perruqueisms  and  roulade  work,  without 
culmination  or  modern  grace  and  definiteness, 
deserved  better  handling.  Only  at  the  close  did 
Mme.  Angri  make  a  point  worth}'  of  her.  Mr. 
Perring  is  too  much  a  tenor  of  grace  for  the  solos 
in  which  Braham  by  virtue  of  volume  and  de- 
clamatory tbrce  (not  by  delicate  method  or  nobly 
impassioned  style)  made  such  effect.  The  solos 
of  Mr.  Formes  were  finely  given,  though  he  is 
not  quite  recovered. 

We  can  find  little  or  no- musical  interest  in  the 
sentiment  of  some  of  the  words  set  in  this  and 
other  oratorios.  Music  is  for  passion,  emotion, 
aspiration,  and  not  for  abstract  incjuiries  or  didac- 
tics. The  chorus  came  up  to  their  work  finely — 
all  thanks  due  to  Mr.  Bristow.  Fresh,  beautiful 
voices  abound  among  them.  The  orchestra  was 
well  led  by  Mr.  Anschutz,  and  was  very  good. 
There  being,  properly  speaking,  no  orchestral 
coloring  or  treatment  in  this  work  (the  superad- 
ditions  of  Mozart  being,  like  other  things,  added 
and  not  co-integrally  evolved  with  an  original 
composition),  we  may  omit  a  special  notice  of 
that  department.  The  supreme  merit  of  the 
"  Messiah  "  lies  in  the  choruses,  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  fugueistic  theory.  They  all  want 
the  higher  splendor  and  truth  of  modern  compo- 
sition, the  majestic  crowning  coda.  In  point  of 
fact,  they  have  fugueistic,  but  not  dramatic  devel- 
opment. Tliey  must,  accordingly,  be  judged  by 
their  central  idea,  and  in  this  point  they  are 
models.  "  Like  sheep  "  is  a  model  of  one  kind  ; 
the  Hallelujali  chorus  one  of  another  kind.  The 
syllabication  of  the  latter  has  a  double  excel- 
lence for  music.  The  shout  Hallelujah  is  an  old 
church  piece  of  thunder,  used,  as  Handel  bor- 
rowed it,  happily  with  the  plagal  chord.  This 
worked-up  specialty,  with  the  words  "  ever  and 
ever,"  the  determined  Saxon  monosyllables  "  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  is  the  best  verbal 
capital  stock  for  such  a  master  of  fugue  and 
powerful  individual  syllabication  as  Handel  was. 
This  chorus  cannot  ever  give  place  to  any  with 
words  chosen  from  the  Bible,  because  there  are 
not  so  good  words  for  the  purpose  left ;  and  it  is 
the  pioneer  that  wms.  The  performance  of  the 
Hallelujah  chorus  of  Friday  could  have  borne  a 
thousand  more  voices  and  two  hundred  more  in- 
struments, large  though  the  force  was.  The  sup- 
posititious idea  of  an  infinite  quantity  of  angels 
filling  the  heavens  and  shouting  Hallelujahs  ad- 
mits of  any  amount  of  power  laid  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  this  work — of  course  within  the  capa- 
city of  executants  and  hearers — for  bej'ond  a 
certain  number  direction  becomes  impossible  and 
efi'ect  diminishes,  and  does  not  increase.  We 
have  heard  1800  -instruments  in  the  open  air. 
The  effect  was  not  good — too  much  of  a  good 
thing. 


Carl  Formes. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Boston  Courier.] 

New  Youk,  Dec.  27,  1857. 

1  saw  and  heard  Formes  last  evening  in 
"  Martha" — Fiotow's  pretty  little  dish  of  melodious 
sweetmeats,'  a  work  I'emarkable  as  liaving  been 
composed  expressly  for  this  great  basso,  and  yet 
affording  no  possible  opportunity  tor  fair  display 
of  his  powers  as  a  singer.  I  speak  first  of  having 
si>en  Formes,  for  certainly  in  this  piece  one  is  more 
immediately  struck  by  his  remarkable  talents  as 
a  histrionic  than  as  a  vocal  artist.  "  Martha"  is  a 
comic  opera.  Comic  operas,  often  well  enough 
sung  in  this  country,  are  without  exception  most 
abominably  acted,  performers  deeming  it  fit  either 
to  e.xhibit  the  most  lugubrious  and  painfully  im- 
potent attempts  at  levity  and  airiness  or  to  adopt 
a  style  of  exaggerated  \ulgar  burlestjue.  I  have 
never  seen  a  genuine  piece  of  comedy  on  the 
lyric  stage  excepting  that  presented  last  evening 
by  Formes  in  the  part  of  Plumkett.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  was  quite  perfect.  His  first 
step  upon  the  stage  bespoke  the  tliorough  artist. 
Even  in  acknowledging  the  repeated  salutes  of 
the  audience  he  clung  to  his  character,  and  dur- 
ing tlie  long  and  rather  stupid  ballet  that  imme- 
diately succeeded  his  entrance,  he  remained  al- 
ways faithful  to  the  role.  Throughout  the  opera 
his  personation  was  alike  faultless  in  conception 
and  portrayal.  Plumkett  is  a  well-to-do  English 
farmer  of  about  a  century  ago — sturdy,  honest, 
hearty,  whole-souled,  a  lion  among  his  fellows, 
timid  and  a  little  boorish  when  brought  over- 
closely  in  contact  with  the  gentler  sex.  Tliis 
character  Mr.  Formes  gave  with  Ravel-like 
accuracy  and  humor,  and  higher  praise  I  do  not 
know  liow  to  convey. 

Of  Formes,  as  a  singer,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
speak  decisively,  having  only  heard  him  in  this 
one  opera,  which  is  really  so  unworthy  of  him. 
He  has  but  one  air,  and  that  of  no  value.  But 
even  in  this  ungrateful  part,  he  gave  frequent 
evidence  of  the  grand  and  noble  quality  of  his 
voice  and  its  immense  capacities.  To  give  his 
powers  full  play  in  "  Martha,"  would  be  to  sacri- 
fice dramatic  truth,  and  he  is  too  much  of  an 
artist  for  that.  It  was  easy  to  see,  however,  what 
he  may  do  in  tlie  higher  class  of  opera  or  in 
oratorio.  Plis  voice  is  of  prodigious  extent,  and 
apparently  of  vast  volume ;  but  its  most  remark- 
able characteristics  are  its  wonderful  sweetness 
and  delicacy  and  flexibility — such  as  I  never 
heard  before  in  any  basso.  It  possesses  in  a  great 
degree  that  peculiar  tender  and  sympathetic 
quality  which  distinguished  Mario's  tenor,  but 
wholly  without  JMario's  effeminacy  of  tone.  Oc- 
casionally he  poured  out  a  flood  of  sound  like  the 
majestic  flow  of  a  great  river,  and  all  the  while 
retaining  the  gentleness  and  litpiid  smoothness  of 
his  style.  Of  display  in  execution  he  was  chary, 
affording  only  occasional  evidence  of  his  ability 
in  this  respect.  A  here-and-there  cadenza,  and  a 
now-and-then  trill  (a  species  of  ornament  usually 
intolerable  for  a  man  to  attempt,  but  by  him  so 
clearly  and  neatly  uttered  that  it  was  delightful 
to  hear),  showed  well  enough  how  perfect  he  is  in 
this  as  in  almost  everything.  Much  has  been  said 
of  his  faulty  intonation,  but  certainly  last  evening 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  perceptible.  Every  note 
was  true  and  firm. 

However  great  Mr.  Formes's  talents  as  a 
vocalist  may  be,  I  imagine  that  he  is  even  a  better 
actor  than  a  singer.  His  personation  of  Bertram, 
in  "  Robert  the  Devil,"  is  said  to  approach  the 
terrific.  In  "  Martha"  he  shows  no  trace  of  this 
tragic  power,  but  is  merely  the  bluff,  good-natured, 
tender-hearted  yeoman.  He  must  be  an  extraor- 
dinary man  to  represent  these  two  extremes  of 
character  equally  well.  At  present,  it  seems 
probable  that  Mr.  Formes  will  not  appear  in 
opera  in  Boston,  but  arrangements  have  been 
made  foi;  him  to  take  part  in  oratorios  to  be  given 
with  the  aid  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


Mr.  Charles  Salaman's  Lecture. 
A  well-written  and  highly  interesting  lecture 
on   Handel  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  was 
delivered  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Marylebone 


Literary  Institution,  by  Mr.  Cliarlcs  Salaman. 
The  lecture  embraced  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  lifi;  of  the  great  composer, 
and  touched  lightly  on  the  merits  of  a  numljor  of 
musicians  who  enjoyed  more  or  less  celel^rity  at 
the  same  period.  To  the  majority  of  the  audience 
the  names  of  Lampe,  Galuppi,  and  Bononcini  were 
myths  ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
Mr.  Salaman  was  justified  in  making  known  com- 
posers wlio  once  usurped  no  small  share  of  the 
popular  favor.  Galuppi  wi'ote  no  less  than  sev- 
enty operas,  not  one  of  which  has  descemh^d  to 
our  times.  Lampe  made  himself  famous  by  his 
bnrlcstjue  opera,  "  The  Dragon  of  Wantley," 
which  contains  some  really  charming  airs,  but  is 
entirely  forgotten. 

The  illustrations  were  selected  with  much  judg- 
ment, and,  as  the  programme  will  show,  contained 
some  pieces  unknown  to  all  except  the  mu.sical 
antiquary. 

P.iBT  1. 

Coranto,  Bourr(?.e,  Rifradoon  —  Piano-forte  (Almira), 
produced  in  1703,  Handel,  born  168-5,  died  17-59. 

Canzonetta —  "  Tu  lo  sai  quanto  t'amai,"  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  born  1C.50,  died  1725. 

Aria—"  Love  leads  to  battle"  (Camilla),  1706,  M.  A. 
Bononcini. 

Recitative  and  Aria — "  Lascia  cheio  pianga  "  (Rinal- 
do),  1711,  Handel. 

Aria — "  Per  la  gloria  "  (Griseldi),  1722,  Giovanni  Bo- 
noncini. 

Overture— Piano-forte  (Ottone),  172-3,  Handel. 

Aria — "Dove  sei  amato  bene"  (Rodelinda),  172-5, 
Handel. 

Aria — "  Tutta  rea  la  vita  umana"  (Scipione),  1726, 
Handel. 

Aria — "  Dirti  ben  mio  vorrei  "  (introduced  in  the  Pas- 
ticcio, "  Alessandro  in  Persia  "),  1741,  Leonardo 
Leo.  born  1695,  died  17-15. 

Duetto  Buffo — "  Lo  conosco  "  (La  Serva  Padrona), 
about  1733,  Pergolesi,  born  1704,  died  1737. 

Aria  with  variations  in  D  minor — (Third  "Suites  de 
Pieces")  1720,  Handel. 

P.\RT  II. 

Bacchanalian — "  Zeno,  Plato,  Aristotle"  (burlesque 
opera,  "The  Dragon  of  Wantley"),  1737,  Lampe. 

Allegro  in  E  minor — Piano-forte,  Domenico  Scarlatti, 
born  1686,  died  1760. 

Aria — "  Lascia  Amor''  (Orlando),  1733,  Handel. 

Air — "Would  you  taste  the  noontide  air"  (Comus), 
1738,  Dr.  Arne,  born  1710,  died  1778.  ^ 

Bacchanalian  Song  —  "Now  Phoebus  sinketh  in  the 
west  "  (Comus),  1738,  Dr.  Arne. 

Aria — "In  Uiscia  si  cara  araante  "  (Enrico).  1743,  Ga- 
luppi, born  1703,  died  1785. 

Duetto — "  Caro,  Bella"  (Julius  Csesar),  1726,  Handel. 

Mr.  Salaman,  in  the  course  of  his  research,  has 
discovereu  the  original  of  the  lo\'ely  air — so  great 
a  favorite  at  our  concerts — "  Lascia  che  io  pian- 
ga," in  a  saraband  in  "  Almira,"  an  opera  written 
eight  years  previously,  the  first,  v;e  believe,  which 
Ilandel  produced  in  public.  But  Handel  enter- 
tained no  scruples  about  repeating  himself  The 
air  from  Galuppi's  Enrico  is  extremely  expres- 
sive and  melodious,  and  led  us  to  regret  that  the 
author  of  seventy  operas  should  be  consigned  to 
oblivion.  The  air  by  Leonardo  Leo  is  not  un- 
known, and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  love 
song  of  the  olden  time.  The  pieces  which  cre- 
ated the  most  effect  were  the  air  just  mentioned, 
Galujjpi's  air,  the  buffo  duet  of  Pergolesi,  the 
song  from  "  Comus,"  and  the  bacchanalian  from 
"  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,"  the  last  a  fine  bold 
old  melody. 

The  vocal  music  was  entrusted  to  IMiss  Harriet 
Rothschild  and  JNIr.  Theodore  Distin;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Salaman  performed  the  instrumental  il- 
lustrations on  the  piano-forte,  with  the  exception 
of  the  air  and  variations  from  the  "  Third  Suite 
dcs  Pieces,"  wdiich  he  executed  on  an  extremely 
old  and  withered  harpsichord,  which,  contrasted 
with  the  grand  piano-forte,  gave  forth  an  odd  and 
weird  sound.  Mr.  Salaman  was  loudly  applaud- 
ed in  all  his  performances.  Miss  Harriet  Roths- 
child, a  pupil,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Salaman's,  has 
a  nice,  well-regulated  voice,  and  sings  like  an 
artist.  She  was,  however,  too  nervous  on  Mon- 
day night  to  do  herself  justice.  Mr.  Theodore 
Distin  accjuitted  himself  in  the  performance  of 
the  antiquated  music  entrusted  to  him  most  cred- 
itably. He  gave  the  bacchanalian  song  with 
much  breadth  and  vigor,  and  displayed  no  small 
amount  of  comic  feeling  in  Pergolesi's  duet,  which, 
bj'  the  way,  was  loudly  encored. 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  throughout  with 
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great  attention  by  a  crowded  audience,  and  re- 
ceived with  hearty  applause. — London  Musical 
World,  Dec.  5. 


Avignon,  France,  Dec.  2. — One  bahuy 
moonlight  evening  in  December  I  strolled  out  to 
take  a  little  fresh  air,  and  enjoy  the  cool  refreshing 
breeze.  Lest  the  idea  of  a  hahny  evening  in 
December  may  seem  slightly  preposterous  to  those 
■who  pass  that  delightful  month  in  the  States,  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  at  the  time  referred  to  T  was  in  Southern 
France,  and  not  New  York  or  Boston  —  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  and  not  of  the  Hudson  or 
Charles. 

Passing  across  the  Place  d'Annes  and  pausing 
for  a  few  moments  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
moonlight  upon  that  stupendous  old  structure,  the 
Palace  of  the  Popes,  and  upon  the  Cathedral,  I 
passed  up  the  inclined  terraces  that  lead  to  the 
Dom  des  Kochers,  a  grand  promenade,  that 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  huge  rocky  hill,  over- 
looking the  River  Rhone,  and  the  surrounding 
country  for  miles  around.  Expecting  to  meet  a 
crowd  of  gay  promenaders,  enjoying  the  beautiful 
moonlight  evening,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
place  quite  deserted,  and  not  a  single  human 
being  there  beside  myself  All  the  glorious 
panorama  was  unrolled  before  my  solitary  gaze. 

Bye  and  bye  I  heard  the  roll  of  drums  and  the 
distant  sound  of  a  trumpet  rising  upwards  from 
the  city  below  and,  descending  as  far  as  the  portal 
of  the  Cathedral,  I  saw  in  the  bright  moonlight  a 
troop  of  richly  uniformed  soldiers  defile  up  the 
narrow  street,  cross  the  Place  d'Annes,  and  direct 
their  steps  towards  the  Palace  of  the  Popes,  which 
is  now  only  a  soldier's  barracks.  The  drums  beat, 
the  "  trumpets  flourished  brave,"  as  they  disap- 
peared beneath  the  arched  doorway,  while  from 
the  inner  court-yard  echoed  for  many  a  minute  in 
repeated  reverberations  the  sound  of  their  martial 
music,  filling  the  old  palace  where  once  sat  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  with  its  deafening  noise. 

Recrossing  the  Place  d'Arnies,  and  passing 
through  a  narrow  street  I  soon  came  to  the  prin- 
cipal public  Place  of  the  town,  flanked  with 
elegant  Cafes,  while  on  one  side  were  the  superb 
fa9ades  of  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville  and  Theatre. 
They  seemed  funny  indeed,  when  compared  with 
that  gigantic  Papal  Palace  which  was  towering  up 
a  few  steps  distant,  but  still  they  were  both 
beautiful  buildings.  I  looked  at  the  bill  of  the 
Theatre,  and  saw  that  Donizetti's  Fille  du  Regi- 
ment was  announced  for  performance. 

It  hardly  seemed  right,  when  in  a  city  like  this, 
so  romantically  beautiful  of  itself,  and  so  replete 
■with  wondrous  historical  associations,  to  waste  the 
little  time  1  had  to  devote  to  it,  in  goino-  to  a 
modern  theatre,  and  preferring  the  glare  of  o-as 
falling  on  gilt  and  tinsel,  to  the  rays  of  the  moon 
silveiing  old  Palaces  and  shinino- 


-  on  castle  walls 


And  hoary  ruins  old  in  story," 

but  then  I  was  alone,  and  nothing  is  more  dismal 
after  all,  than  groping  about  a  strange,  dark,  half- 
ruined  town,  at  night.  So  I  did  just  what  nine 
tenths  of  the  most  uncompromisingly  romantic 
travellers  would  have  done  in  my  case  —  I  went 
to  the  Opera. 

The  Theatre  of  Avignon,  like  most  of  those  in 


France,  and  in  Europe  generally,  is  a  government 
affair.  The  present  building,  erected  some  ten 
years  ago,  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  city,  and 
would  not  disgrace  Paris  itself  It  is  of  white 
marble,  rectangular  in  form,  and  standing  quite 
isolated  from  any  other  building.  The  fa9ade, 
which  is  very  elaborately  ornamented,  presents  a 
handsome  porch,  supported  by  Doric  columns, 
over  which  is  a  large  semicircular  niche,  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs  and  medallions  of  Petrarch  and 
Tasso.  Petrarch,  it  should  be  remembered,  lived 
at  Avignon,  at  the  period  when  the  Popes  sought 
to  establish  here  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Avignonese  claim  him  as  their  own.  Here  too 
Laura  lived  and  died,  and  the  famous  fountain  of 
Vaucluse,  which  the  poet  has  immortalized,  is  still 
visited  daily  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the 

world. 

The  outer  decorations  of  the  theatre  are  com- 
pleted with  colossal  statues  of  Moliere  and 
Corneille  repi-esented  as  sitting,  and  in  a  state  of 
profound  meditation. 

The  interior  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the 
general  coloi-s  being  gold  and  light  pink.  The 
auditorium,  "which  is  unusually  high  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  contains  three  tiers  of  boxes  and  a 
gallery,  and  is  illuminated  by  a  handsome  chan- 
delier, and  a  few  clusters  of  lights  about  the  pro- 
scenium. Ventilation  has  received  great  attention, 
and  the  building  is  everywhere  cool  and  airy  —  on 
the  whole,  in  both  interior  and  exterior  elegance,  I 
have  seen  few  to  equal  it. 

The  opera,  as  I  had  before  said,  was  Donizetti's 
La  Fille,  which  was  given  entire,  including  one 
or  two  little  airs  generally  omitted.  The  per- 
formers, though  none  of  them  first  class,  yet  took 
their  parts  creditably ;  the  prima  donna,  one  Mile. 
Voisel,  with  a  fresh  pure  soprano,  receiving 
especial  applause.  It  was,  it  appears,  the  third 
debut  of  this  promising  young  artist,  and  after  her 
best  effort  —  an  air  in  the  second  act  —  cries 
were  made  for  the  Comjnissionaire.  This  func- 
tionary soon  arose  and  announced,  amid  great 
applause,  that  Mile.  Voisel,  having  successfully 
passed  three  debuts,  was  henceforth  a  member  of 
the  company.  Her  fortune  now  is  made,  for  she 
is  sure  of  a  regular  salary,  a  pension  when  super- 
annuated, and  if  in  the  meantime  she  exhibit 
sufficient  talent,  she  will  receive  an  engagement 
at  Paris — the  prize  to  ■ndiich  all  French  opera 
singers  are  striving  to  attain. 

They  do  not  have  performances  every  evening 
of  the  week  at  the  Avignon  opera,  excepting 
during  the  fairs,  which  are  held  several  times  a 
year ;  on  other  occasions  the  regular  days  of 
performance  are  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Sun- 
days—  the  latter  being  always  the  great  gala  day 
for  the  theatre. 

There  is  much  —  very  much  to  be  seen  at 
Avignon.  The  view  of  the  city  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rhone  is  wonderfully  striking,  as  at  a 
glance  all  the  features  of  the  place  —  the  Dom 
des  Rochers,  the  Palace  of  the  Popes,  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  cupola  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  church 
spires,  and  the  battlemented  walls  —  can  be  seen. 
It  appears  like  the  dream  of  an  artist,  rather  than 
a  reality. 

The  city  itself  is  dismal  enough  when  you  get 
into  it.  The  streets  crooked,  narrow  and  destitute 
of  pavements.  There  are  quite  a  nnmber  of 
music-stores,  and  the  manufacture  of  brass  musical 
instruments  is  extensively  carried  on.  In  the 
Cathedral,   an   old  but   by  no  means  imposing 


edifice,  is  a  superb  organ,  with  a  gilded  case,  the 
pipes  retaining  the  original  color  of  the  metal  — 
just  the  reverse  of  the  usual  style  of  organ 
ornamentation.  Trovator. 

Ne'W  York,  Dec.  22.  —  The  performance  of 
the  "  Creation,"  announced  for  Thursday  night, 
did  not  take  place  till  Saturday,  owing  to  the  in- 
disposition of  Herr  Formes,  who  has  been  suf- 
fering since  his  arrival  among  us  with  the  catarrh. 

The  Academy  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  for 
once  it  can  be  said  that  a  very  large  number  of 
people  assembled  together  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  hear  an  Oratorio.  I  think  this  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  indications  of  the  moral 
advancement  of  the  great  city.  Traly  the  times 
are  improving  with  us  "when  we  are  enabled  to 
elect  an  honest  man  for  our  Mayor,  and  honor 
with  our  jiresence  a  performance  of  Haydn's 
"  Creation,"  "  under  the  immediate  patronage  " 
of  the  "  reverend  clergy  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn." 

The  arrangements  of  the  stage  were  such  as  to 
exclude  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Har- 
monic Society  from  their  proper  places  on  the 
stage,  and  more  space  was  allotted  to  the  orches- 
tra than  necessary.  For  this  reason  the  chorus 
did  not,  and  could  not,  do  as  well  as  they  might 
have  done.  I  have  heard  them  do  better  at  their 
rehearsals.  "  Awake  the  Harp  "  was  badly  com- 
menced, and  it  was  several  measures  before  it 
was  fairly  righted,  and  working  smoothly.  "  The 
heavens  are  telling,"  was  the  most  telling  thing 
of  the  evening.  "  Achieved  is  his  glorious  work," 
No.  2,  was  admirably  done.  The  Harmonic  So- 
ciety have  a  great  deal  yet  to  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  hard  work  and  severe  study.  It  was  most 
noticeable  in  those  passages  where  sudden  modu- 
lations occur,  or  in  chromatic  passages.  There 
was  a  palpable  diminution  of  volume,  a  wavering 
hesitancy  and  general  feebleness,  greatly  injuring 
the  general  eflfect. 

Mr.  Anschtjtz  is  more  successful  -ivith  the  or- 
chestra than  with  a  large  chorus  and  orchestra 
combined.  There  was  a  great  want  of  contrast, 
so  necessary  in  the  effective  management  of  such 
a  performance.  I  mean  as  to  piano  and  fortissi- 
mo, and  adagio  and  prestissimo.  Perhaps  with 
more  di-illing,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  his 
material,  the  result  may  be  more  satisfactory. 

Madame  Lagrange  shows  more  signs  of  de- 
cay in  this  kind  of  music  than  any  other.  The 
pulsation  in  the  voice,  when  the  tone  is  to  be  sus- 
tained, is  painful.  Some  call  it  a  tremolo,  but 
that  is  not  the  right  name  for  it.  It  is  not  rapid 
enough  for  the  tremolo,  but  is  a  quick  pulsation, 
the  result  of  an  effort  to  produce  a  steady,  pro- 
longed sound  "with  vocal  organs  that  are  worn  out. 

Herr  Formes  sang  exceedingly  well,  and  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  flatting  on  the 
higher  notes,  and  a  disposition  to  a  drawling,  af- 
fected manner,  more  especially  in  the  Recitatives, 
his  singing  gave  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Miss  MiLNER  had  the  most  to  do  ■svith  the  so- 
los, and  no  one  regretted  it.  Her  style  is  simple, 
unaffected,  with  a  thorough,  English  school ;  and 
while  she  may  not  entirely  satisfy  you,  she  never 
offends.  Miss  M.  seemed  most  perfectly  at  home 
in  her  part,  but  it  was  evident  she  did  not  always 
agree  ^Tith  Mr.  Anschutz  as  to  the  time  in  which 
some  of  the  pieces  were  taken  up.  Mr.  Perring 
sang  his  part  very  acceptably,  but,  with  more 
practice  in  public,  Mr.  P.  will  do  better  still. 
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The  "  Messiah  "  is  announced  for  Christmas 
night  with  the  usual  flourish  of  trumpets,  minus 
the  tliirty-three  "  reverend  clergy  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,"  but  with  the  additional  aid  of 
Mesdames  Cahadori  and  D'Angri. 

Bellini. 

New  York,  Dec.  29.  —  The  performance  of 
the  "  Messiah,"  on  Christmas  night,  by  the  Har- 
monic Society,  assisted  by  the  soloists,  Mme. 
Caradori,  Mme.  D'Angri,  Herr  Formes,  and 
Mr.  Perring,  was,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfac- 
tory than  that  of  tlie  "  Creation."  Mr.  Anschutz 
was  more  successful  in  making  himself  understood 
by  the  chorus,  but  Mr.  A.  has  much  to  learn  yet 
before  he  can  be  considered  a  first  rate  conductor 
of  an  orchestra  and  chorus  combined.  Mr.  An- 
schutz does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  always 
controlling  himself,  either  from  an  exceeding 
nervousness  or  want  of  sufficient  practice  in  this 
particular  line  of  conducting. 

The  new  candidate  for  public  fixvor,  Mme. 
Anna  Caradori,  obtained  a  fair  share  of  success. 
I  think  she  is  not  what  her  name  would  indicate 
— an  Italian — but  German,  rather  fine  looking, 
florid  comple.Kion,  black  hair,  and  full  figure. 
Her  voice  is  mezzo  soprano,  of  good  quality,  but 
not  highly  cultivated.  Although  Mme.  C.  created 
no  enthusiasm,  she  sang  her  part  very  acceptably. 
I  think,  however,  INIiss  Milner  would  have  pleased 
better. 

Mile.  D'Angri  di<l  as  well  as  any  one  could 
who  could  not  pronounce  the  words  intelligibly. 
The  music,  too,  is  not  as  intelligible  to  her  as  that 
of  Donizetti,  or  Verdi,  so  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  criticize  Mile.  D'Angri's  singing  the  music  of 
the  "  Mes-iiah  "  in  the  same  manner  as  we  would 
that  of  Trovalore. 

Herr  Formes  has  not  fully  recovered  fi'om  his 
severe  indisposition,  and  though  there  was  an 
improvement  on  his  singing  in  the  "  Creation," 
still  at  times  he  sang  very  much  out  of  tune. 
The  audience,  however,  were  determined  to  be 
astonished,  and  roundly  applauded  all  Mr.  F.'s 
subterranean  efforts,  wdiether  on  or  off'  the  track. 

Mr.  Perring  sang  very  well,  but  it  requires  a 
voice  of  heavier  mould  than  that  of  Mr.  P.  to  sing 
the  tenor  songs  of  the  "  Messiah."  "  Comfort 
ye,"  and  that  beautiful  song  from  "  Elijah,"  "  If 
with  all  your  hearts,"  are  songs  that  Mr.  Perring 
can  sing  exceedingly  well. 

The  chorus  :  "  For  unto  us  "  was  most  admira- 
bly done,  the  orchestra  keeping  time  throughout. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  Hallelujah,"  but 
neither  of  these  choruses  excited  any  response 
from  the  audience,  who,  I  suppose,  were  waiting 
to  hear  Mr.  Formes  sing  some  of  those  awful  low 
notes.  Bellini. 

New  Yokk,  Dec.  29. — I  regret  that,  through 
a  mistake,  my  last  letter  was  mailed  too  late  to 
reach  you  in  time  for  that  week's  number.  I  see, 
too,  that  an  interruption  which  obliged  me  to 
leave  it  unfinished  made  me  forget  to  carry  out 
my  intention  of  mentioning  the  various  galleries 
of  which  our  city  enjoys  the  advantage  at  present. 
We  have,  indeed,  never  before  been  so  highly 
favored.  The  Dusseldorf,  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish collections,  all  fairly  represent  their  respec- 
tive schools,  while  the  Bryan  gallery  gives  us 
specimens  (mostly  copies,  but  a  few  original)  of 
the  old  masters,  and  the  Belmont  collection 
(bought  by  Mr.  Belmont  during  his  last  stay  in 
Europe,  and  now  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  the 


poor,)  contains  miscellaneous  modern  paintings. 
These,  with  the  "  Horse  Fair  "  of  llosa  Bonheur, 
exhibiting  at  Williams  &  Stevens'  (one  of  our 
"  Cottons  ")  can  keep  the  Art-lover  pretty  busy. 
In  the  British  gallery  we  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  though,  it  is  said,  in  none 
of  their  best  works.  Indeed,  none  of  these  illus- 
trations of  their  principles  could  ever  convert 
me  to  their  creed.  I  find  far  more  enjoyment  in 
the  other  portion  of  the  collection. 

The  French  gallery  is,  to  most,  much  more 
pleasing  as  a  whole.  There  are  some  fine  Rosa 
Bonhour's,  full  of  life  and  motion  ;  many  French 
land.scapes  and  sea  pieces,  well  executed,  and 
doubly  interesting  from  their  giving  the  beholder 
an  insight  into  the  scenery  of  the  country ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  there  are  a  number  of  little 
cjenre  pieces  by  Edward  Friire,  L'enfaut  de  Metz, 
and  others,  which  are  exquisite.  Tliey  are  mostly 
scenes  from  humble  life,  or  small  every-day  epi- 
wdes:  but  there  is  a  truth  and  earnestness  in 
them  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  poetical  element  is  not  wanting. 
Of  the  Belmont  gallery  and  the  Horse  Fair  I 
will  speak  another  time. 

Mrs.  Kemble  finished  her  course  yesterday 
with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  after  having  read, 
during  the  past  week,  JuHus  Ca3sar,  King  Lear, 
The  Merry  Wives  of  AVindsor,  and  Measure  for 
Measure.  -Her  choice  of  plays  was  rather  strange, 
several  of  the  most  popular — such  as  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Merchant  of  Venice 
— being  left  out  of  her  repertoire.  Still,  she  al- 
ways had  crowded  houses ;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  I 
have  heard,  that  she  is  to  give  another  course, 
she  has  probably  reserved  some  of  the  more  at- 
tractive pieces  for  that.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  fash- 
ion to  admire  Mrs.  Kemble  unconditionally  ;  and 
I  run  the  risk  of  being  called  a  heretic  if  I  do 
not  follow  the  fashion.  In  many  points  I  do  ad- 
mire her.  Her  voice  and  play  of  feature  are 
wonderful,  her  conception  of  many  characters 
very  fine,  and  her  versatility  in  representing  them 
remarkable ;  but  she  acta  too  much,  for  mere 
reading,  and  frequently  overdoes  even  her  acting. 
This  has  for  consequence  that  she  is  often  coarse 
(as  she  cannot  be  otherwise  in  acting  coarse  parts, 
truthful  as  her  conceptions  are),  and  this  again 
often  makes  her  lose  sight  of  her  dignity.  When 
I  compare  her  with  Rachel,  who  in  her  most  pas- 
sionate parts  was  always  the  woman,  she  loses  by 
the  contrast ;  but  then  the  question  arises  whether 
Rachel  could  ever  represent  such  a  multiplicity 
of  characters  as  well  as  Mrs.  Kemble.  In  Julius 
Ceesar  the  latter  approached  nearest  to  my  ideas 
of  what  a  reading  ought  to  be.  There  was  ample 
expression  and  distinction  of  character,  while 
there  was  none  of  the  ranting  and  raving  which 
often  disturbed  me  in  the  other  plays.  Mark 
Antony  was  admirably  portrayed  throughout,  a 
fit  illustration  of  the  poet's  wonderful  production. 
The  comic  pieces,  such  as  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  were 
capitally  given  ;  but  it  was  on  these  occasions  that 
she  sacrificed  taste  and  womanliness  to  truth  of 
representation.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  and  touching  than  her 
rendering  of  the  scene  between  Lear  and  Cor- 
delia, on  the  return  of  reason  to  the  former.  In 
short,  though  I  cannot  praise  her  throughout, 
there  is  enough  that  is  interesting  and  admirable 
in  her  to  make  me  sincerely  hope  that  she  will 
continue  her  readings  through  a  second  course. 


Of  musical  entertainments  we  have  an  almost 
unprecedented  abundance  at  present.     Mr.  Ul- 
mann  does  his  best  to  make  the  season  a  memora- 
ble one.     Evening  opera,  opera  matindes,  orato- 
rios, &c.,  follow  each  other  in   quick  succession. 
To  my  great  disappointment,  I  was  prevented,  at 
the  last  moment,  from  hearing  the  "  Creation." 
Some  tell  me  I  have  not  lost  much,  while  others 
praise  the  performance  highly.     On   Christmas 
night  the   "  Messiah  "  was  given,  with  Formes, 
Perking,  D'Angri,  and  the   now  star,  Mme. 
Cardori.     The   choruses  were  about  as   usu- 
ally sung  by  the  Harmonic  Society;  hardly  more 
than  indifferent.    Formes  sang  well  and  earnestly, 
as  he  always  does,  and  Mr.  Perring's  beautiful 
tenor  and  chaste  school  showed  to  great  advan- 
tage in  his  arias.     Mme.  Caradori  has  a  fine,  clear 
voice,  of  considerable  power  and  compass,  but 
evidently  not  as  good  as  it  has  been.     "  And  He 
shall  lead  his  flock  "  was  very  sweetly  sung,  but 
"  Rejoice  greatly  "  seemed   beyond  her  powers. 
In   "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  "  she  was 
already  evidently  very  much  wearied,  and  by  no 
means  did  justice  to  that  glorious  composition. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  too  great  a  task  for  even  the 
strongest,  freshest  voice  to  sing  all  the  soprano 
parts  in  the  "  Messiah."     Decidedly  the  gem  of 
the  evening  was  D'Angri's  rendering  of  her  two 
arias,  particularly  of  "  He  was  despised."     It  is  a 
sure  proof  of  her  being  a  great  artist,  that  she 
does  well  and  appropriately  every  thing,  in  how- 
ever different  lines,  which  she   undertakes.      I 
knew  that  she  excelled  in  operatic  and  chamber 
music  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  had  not  expected 
her  to  enter  so  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  Han- 
del, and  the  words  which  he  has  translated  into 
music.     Already,  in  the  first  aria,  her  glorious 
voice  rang  out  the  call  for  rejoicing  with  a  new 
sound  ;  but  when  it  came  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Savior's  wrongs,  there  was  an  indescribable  pathos 
and  tenderness  in   it,  which  was  only  enhanced 
by  the  simplicity  and  seriousness  with  which  the 
wondrous  music  was  sung.     The  words,  too,  were 
enunciated  most  distinctly.     Altogether,  it  was 
one  of  the  few  perfect  performances  which  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  hear,  and  I  shall  give  it 
a  place  iu  ray  meraorj-  beside  Jenny  Lind's  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  Badiali's  "  The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness,"  and  Mario's  "II 
mio  te  soro,"  in  all  of  which,  as  in  this,  voice, 
singing,  and  composition,  all  combined  to  form 
one  harmonious,  jierfect  whole. 

In  the  opera  line,  Robert  has  been  reproduced 
twice,  and  Martha  once  {Norma  was  given  at 
two  matinees),  and  on  Monday  Formes  appears 
in  a  new  character,  as  Sir  George  in  Puritani. 
For  to-night  —  will  you  believe  it  V  —  Fidelia  is 
actually  announced,  with  Caradori  as  Leonora, 
and  Formes  as  Rocco.  The  other  parts,  I  fear, 
will  serve  only  as  a  foil  to  these.  It  is  a  pity 
there  is  no  good  German  tenor.  The  opera  is 
subdivided  into  three  acts,  and  besides  the  over- 
ture to  Fidelia,  two  of  those  to  Leonora  are  to  be 
played.  1  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  Robert,  La- 
grange took  both  tlie  female  parts,  and  acquit- 
ted herself,  as  far  as  acting  went,  very  finely. 
One  of  these  occasions  was  her  benefit ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  house  was  not  full  as  she  de- 
served. Formes  is  as  excellent  in  Bertram  as  in 
Plunkett.  The  individuality  of  these  two  widely 
contrasting  characters  is  so  distinct,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  them  represented  by  the  same 
person.  I  have  never  seen  so  fiendish  an  expres- 
sion on  any  human  face  as  he  puts  on  as  Bertram, 
nor  can  any  one  give  more  meaning  to  a  mere 
motion  of  the  hand  than  this  wonderful  actor. 

To-night  is  Eisfeld's  first  soiree,  but  lest  my 
letter  should  again  be  too  late,  I  will  defer  my 
report  of  it  until  next  week. 
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From  my  Diary,  No.  17. 

Dec.  26. — Here  is  some  conversation  not  so  imagi- 
nary as  it  might  be,  and  containing,  chemically  speak- 
ing, nine  parts  of  truth  to  one  of  poetry.  Omitting 
all  the  flattering  things  which  have  been  said, — as  is 
clear  enough  with  an  object  in  view, — about  the  "wri- 
tings of  a  certain  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  Mu- 
sic, and  the  long-projected  and  half-accomplished 
work  which  he  has  in  hand,  I  come  to  the  point  at 
once. 

Piper,  loquitur. — My  own  opinions  in  regard  to  sa- 
cred music,  I  am  glad  to  find,  correspond  perfectly 
with  those  of  Mr.  Dwight  and  yourself  And  it  has 
been  my  object  in  this  little  work  to  form  such  a  col- 
lection as  shall  really  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  sing- 
ers. You  will  not  find  a  single  piece  made  out  of 
the  popular  German  student  and  drinking  songs,  or 
the  negro  melodies  of  the  day.  Everything  is  chaste, 
and  even  the  most  joyous  pieces  I  think  you  will  find 
pervaded  with  a  due  solemnity. 

Diarist. — Well,  I  like  that,  certainly. 
Piper. — In  our  church,  too,  I  am  doing  all  I  can 
to  induce  the  congregation  to  join  in  the  psalmody 
in  certain  of  the  hymns,  and  for  tliis  object  I  have 
brought  a  large  number  of  tunes,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  one  and  two  centuries,  together  once 
more, — -tunes  which  are  grave,  dignified,  and  yet  of 
beautiful  melody.  See,  here  are  St.  Ann's,  and 
York,  and  Mear,  &c. 
Diarist. — I  like  that,  too. 

Piper. — Another  feature  of  my  book  consists  of  the 
great  number  of  themes  from  the  Ad.igios  and  An- 
dantes of  the  best  instrumental  works  of  the  great 
composers.  These  I  have  taken  pains  not  only  to 
give  as  nearly  in  their  original  melodic  forms  as  a 
text  will  allow,  but  have,  as  far  as  possible,  retained 
their  original  harmonies,  so  as  to  furnish  for  the  choir 
a  music  as  near  perfection  as  is  possible. 
Diarist. — A  most  excellent  idea. 
Pipei: — I  am  very  glad  to  find  my  plan  finds  so 
much  favor  with  you.  It  is  just  what  I  expected 
from  your  articles. 

Diarist. — Has  it  cost  you  much  labor  1 
Piper. — Labor?  You  may  well  say  that !  I  have 
been  several  years  about  it,  and  every  piece  has  not 
only  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  with  piano-forte 
and  organ,  but  my  choir  has  practised  it  thoroughly, 
until  I  could  think  of  no  farther  possible  improve- 
ment. 

Diarist. — Such  a  book,  if  it  is  equal  to  your  hopes 
and  intentions,  will  give  you  a  reputation,  I  should 
say. 

Piper. — Of  course  I  hope  so,  and  all  I  want  now  is 
to  bring  it  fairly  before  people  of  taste  and  musical 
knowledge.  And  this  is  the  reason  I  have  ventured 
to  call  upon  you,  and  occupy  so  much  of  your  time. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Dwight's  paper  circulates  among 
just  that  class  of  people  before  whom  I  wish  to  bring 
it ;  and  I  thought,  knowing,  as  I  said,  that  you  would 
be  pleased  with  my  book,  you  would  like  to  examine 
and  make  a  little  notice  of  it  in  your  Diary,  as  you 
call  it. 

Diarist. — Ah,  so.  AVell,  I  can  think  about  it.  By 
the  way,  did  you  see  a  few  words  about  congrega- 
tional singing,  which  I  had  in  the  Journal  a  few 
weeks  ago  ? 

Piper.— No,  I  didn't  happen  to. 
Diarist. — I  wish  you  had.     What  did  you  think  of 
the  article  about  Handel,  in  which  the  writer  takes 
ground  that  all  the  books^are  wrong  in  making  his 
first  visit  to  Hanover  in  1709  or  10  ? 
Piper. — What  was  it  in  1 

Diarist. — Why,  in  Dwight's  Journal,  some  time  in 
the  Fall. 

Piper. — No,  I  believe  I  did  not  see  that  either. 
Diarist. — How  happened  it  ?     Did  the  paper  fail  1 
If  so,  you  have  only  to  call  at  the  office  ;  I  am  very 
sure  they  will  supply  missing  numbers. 


Piper. — The  fact  is,  I — I — e — ah — I'm  not  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  paper,  and  don't  get  hold  of  all  the 
numbers. 

Diarist. — Not  a  subscriber  to  the  paper,  .tnd  yet 
come  wishing  and  expecting  me  to  spend  my  time  in 
filling  up  its  columns  with  a  puff  of  you  and  your 
book  ?     Isn't  that  rather  crowding  the  mourners  ? 

Piper. — 0,  I  did  not  expect  you  to  do  it  for  noth- 
ing, by  no  means.  I  am  able  to  pay  for  what  I  h.ave 
done  for  me. 

Diarist. — Ah,  that  puts  a  dift'erent  face  upon  the 
affair. 

Piper,  joj/oiish/. — I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  When  will 
you  set  about  it?  And  what  will  such  an  article  be 
worth  ? 

Diarist. — No  matter  about  that  now.  Let  us  see. 
I  want  to  put  a  case.  Piper.     Listen. 

Let  A,  B,  and  C  represent  certain  individuals — 
say  the  Editor  of  a  musical  periodical,  your  humble 
serv.mt,  and  a  certain  Mr.  Piper,  who  now  does  me 
the  honor  of  a  call  with  an  axe,  which  he  is  desirous 
of  sharpening  upon  my  grindstone.     Very  well. 

A  establishes  his  paper.  It  being  devoted  to  Art, 
it  of  necessity  depends  upon  the  artistic  taste,  culture 
and  appreciation  of  musical  people,  and  looks  for 
support,  in  great  measure,  from  such  men  as  C,  who, 
gaining  their  living  by  music,  are  naturally  supposed 
to  have  the  strongest  desire  to  know  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  musical  world.  But  0  cares  as  mnch 
for  his  art,  in  itself  considered,  as  a  swine  for  pearls, 
and  the  four  cents  a  week,  which  it  would  have  cost 
him  to  do  his  .share  toward  the  support  of  the  jour- 
nal, and  at  the  same  time  increase  his  musical  knowl- 
edge, aff"ord  him  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  original 
criticism  by  the  Editor  and  his  contributors,  but  also 
selections  from  the  best  essays  in  other  musical  pub- 
lications, both  home  and  foreign,  and  keep  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  musical  events  of  the  civ- 
ilized world — these  four  cents  loom  up  in  his  imagi- 
nation as  a  sum  which  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
sacrifice.  He  had  rather  give  six  for  a  glass  of  Lager. 
But  what  is  B  doing  ?  B  has  long  cherished  a 
design  which  has  carried  him  across  the  ocean,  which 
has  cost  him  no  matter  what  toil,  and  labor,  and  sac- 
rifice— a  design  for  which  C  aforesaid  comes  compli- 
menting him  in  terms  of  flattery  only  employed  by 
those  who  are  mean  enough  to  hope  tlirnngh  them  to 
be  able  to  use  him — a  design  which  years  of  patient 
labor  and  waiting  has  onlv  made  him  more  deter- 
mined to  accomplish.  Well.  As  one  means  of  at 
length  attaining  its  completion,  he  throws  all  the  en- 
ergies which  God  has  given  him  into  the  labor  of 
crowning  A's  periodical  "with  success.  He  studies, 
writes,  translates,  and,  when  other  labors  occupy  the 
rest  of  his  time,  the  small  hours  of  the  night  are  de- 
voted to  that  end.  One  year  after  another  passes  by, 
and  the  periodical  attains  a  position.  Its  articles  (at 
first  stolen — copied  without  credit)  begin  to  go  the 
rounds.  Foreign  journals  are  happy  to  quote  col- 
umn after  column  of  its  contents,  and  treat  its  opin- 
ions with  respect.  A  large  class  in  the  community 
— not  the  uneducated  and  unrefined  either — cherish 
the  paper  as  a  favorite  visitor,  and  some  degree  of 
kindness  is  felt  not  only  for  the  Editor,  but  for  his 
correspondent  B. 

C  has  gradually  come  to  know  this;  and  now, 
when  he  wishes  to  become  known  as  teacher,  com- 
poser, and  compiler  to  that  particular  class  in  the 
community  upon  which  A's  paper  exerts  influence, 
he  is  ashamed  to  ask  a  tavor  of  the  Editor,  .and 
sneaks  into  the  room  of  B,  to  endeavor  by  flattery, 
and  the  oft'  r  of  a  five  dollar  bill,  to  induce  him  to 
smuggle  a  puflF  of  his  wares  into  the  columns  of  the 
journal. 

(Piper  grows  fidgetty.) 

A  few  words  more,  Mr.  P.  Had  you  been  from 
the  beginning  a  subscriber  to  the  pnper,  and  had  you 
done  all  in  your  power  to  obtain  that  additional  thou- 
sand subscribers,  which  would  have  enabled  me  long 
since  to  have  finished  my  weary  task,  even  then  you 
would  have  had  no  claim  upon  me.  If  the  paper  was 
mine,  I  might  perhaps  think  it  my  dutj',  even  as  it 
is,  to  recommend  your  work  ;  for  if  it  be  really  what 
you  sav,  my  readers  would  have  a  right  to  demand 
so  much  of  me  ;  but  as  I  am  only  a  contributor,  my 
grindstone  is  not  at  your  service  at  any  price.  Good 
morning.  Mr.  Piper. 

N.  B. — The  man  goes  away  offended  ! 
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Handel  and  Haydn  Society— Christmas  Per- 
formance of  "The  Messiah." 

It  was  a  raw  night,  last  Saturday's,  for  music 
or  for  charity.  Therefore  the  more  need  of  both. 
And  both  were  realized  in  fair,  though  not  the 
fullest  measure.  There  were  for  audience  say 
more  than  half  the  Music  Hall  full  of  people; 
and  most  of  these  were  such  as  came  in  earnest, 
paid  their  way  and  listened  well.  The  services 
of  the  principal  singers,  and  chorus,  the  use  of  the 
hall,  &c.  were  fi-ee  contributions,  and  the  good 
work  must  have  j-ielded  several  hundred  dollare 
to  the  funds  of  our  excellent  Provident  Associa- 
tion. It  was  of  course  right  that  a  musical  charitj- 
should  tenderly  regard  the  interests  of  musicians, 
of  that  class  upon  whom  we  always  depend  for 
our  orchestral  music,  and  whose  margin  of  good 
fortune  generally  is  so  very  narrow,  that  they 
would  seriously  feel  the  loss  of  their  usual 
Christmas  engagement.  There  could  not  be  a 
truer  charity  than  to  employ  and  pay  the  orchestra. 

What  audience  there  was  was  of  the  best  kind ; 
we  have  never  known  an  audience  at  an  oratorio 
who  sat  it  through  so  steadfastly  and  so  atten- 
tively ;  even  before  and  during  the  last  Amen 
chorus,  scarcely  half  a  dozen  rose  to  leave  the 
hall.  This  proved  two  good  things:  that  our 
public  are  learning  to  appreciate  and  respect 
great  music,  and  that  this  time  the  noble  work  of 
Handel  made  its  power  and  beauty  ielt.  As  to 
the  performance,  it  must  first  of  all  be  considered 
that  we  went  to  it  with  last  May's  Festival  still 
ringing  in  the  mind's  ear;  and  of  course  the 
volume  of  those  mighty  harmonies  seemed  some- 
what shrunken  with  a  choir  of  but  one  third  the 
size.  Nor  was  the  balance  of  the  parts  as  good. 
The  sopranos  especially  and  the  contraltos  sound- 
ed thin  and  meagre,  compared  with  the  sonorous 
masses'  of  bass  and  tenor,  which  answered  all 
their  points  with  ten-fold  breath  and  ponderosity. 
Yet  the  choruses  were  well  sung ;  for  the  most 
part  clear  and  sure,  and  some  of  them  highly 
effective  measured  by  any  lower  standard  than 
the  Festival.  "  Worthy  the  Lamb,"  "  Glory  and 
Honor"  and  "  Amen"  were  uncommonly  success- 
ful;  and  the  "Hallelujah"  was  a  most  inspiring 
service  in  which  all  "assisted"  standing. 

Next  we  have  to  consider  the  omissions.  The 
"■reat  length  of  the  "  Messiah  "  necessitates  some 
curtailment.  Pity  it  could  not  be  made  more 
purely  with  reference  to  the  continuity  and  mean- 
ing of  the  oratorio,  rather  than  to  certain  here 
established  habits,  to  the  display  of  singers  and 
to  the  popular  spice  of  contrasts.  Certain  pieces, 
which  are  always  sung,  belong  rather  to  the  bra- 
vura order,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  this  ear- 
nest music,  and  might  be  spared,  if  we  spare  any 
thing.  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound  "  is  a  hravura 
song,  which  really  mars  the  perfection  of  the 
oratorio,  and  sacrifices  truth  to  the  display  of 
skill  in  the  first  trumpeter  (capitally  done  it  was 
by  Mr.  Heinicke,  we  cheerfully  admit)  ;  but 
why  keep  that  in,  when  we  must  leave  out  so  im- 
portant and  profoundly  beautiful  a  chorus  as : 
"  And  with  his  stripes,"  and  what  precedes  it  ? 
Let  the  trumpet  go,  says  every  real  lover  of  the 
oratorio,  and  give  us  the  chorus.     Again  :  "  Thou 
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shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  "  is  an  air  for 
no  one  but  the  most  extraordinary  and  iron  sort 
of  tenor;  it  is  much  more  than  mere  brai-ura,  it 
is  a  truly  poetic  and  expressive  song,  but  it  can 
be  spared  until  we  have  another  Braham  here  to 
sing  it ;  commonly  it  only  shows  the  tenor's  weak- 
ness, dwarfs  him,  and  makes  us  think  of  him  in- 
stead of  the  music  ;  and  who  would  not  be  thank- 
ful for  the  minutes  it  feebly  occupies  to  be  given 
to  some  important  chorus,  such  as :  "  For  as  by 
Adam  all  died,"  &c.  ? 

The  solo  parts  showed  a  good  average  excel- 
lence, and  in  some  instances  went  beyond  that. 
Mr.  Adams  sang  "  Comfort  ye  "  and  "  Thy  re- 
buke "  in  a  voice  that  seemed  more  sweet  and 
sympathetic  than  ever,  and  he  has  greatly  gained 
in  firm,  well-graduated,  artistic  control  thereof, 
and  in  expression  generally.  His  power  lies  in 
the  sweet  cantabile,  and  falls  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  bold,  declamatory  passages.  We  found 
a  very  rich,  large,  musical  contralto  in  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  T.  H.  Emmons  (who  is  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Mozart)'  ^"'J  who  gave  "  O  thou  thattellest" 
and  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock  "  very  respectably, 
but  lacked  life  and  pathos  for  "  He  was  despised." 
Mr.  Wetherbee  gave  pure  and  excellent  inter- 
pretations of  the  famous  bass  songs,  sustaining 
himself  through  the  long  roulades  with  most  ar- 
tistic evenness.  Mrs.  Long  never  pleased  us 
more  than  this  time  in  the  great  soprano  solos. 
She  has  gained  in  voice,  in  execution,  and  in 
style.  If  we  cannot  have  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  and  inspired  singers,  we  know  not  where 
to  look  for  a  more  satisfactory  rendering  of  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  "  than  she  gave 
us  that  night.  Mrs.  Wentwouth,  too,  renewed 
the  impression  of  her  fine,  sweet,  silvery  voice, 
and  finished,  chaste  delivery  in  "  Come  unto  him  " 
and  "  But  thou  didst  not  leave." 


Elise  Hensler. — The  Gazetta  Muskah  of  Milan 
has    a    letter   from    A''enice,    which    chronicles    the 
appearance  of  our  younij  Boston  prima  donna  at  the 
Teatro  San  Benedetto  in  November.    We  translate: 
"  Mile.  Hensler  is  as  it  were  a  new  acquaintance  in  our 
artistic  world;  Milan  linows  her,  because  it  educated 
her  and  saw  her  on  the  stage  of  its  great  theatre 
encouraged  hy  her  first  and  deserved  plaudits.     Her 
beauty  is  singular:  it  is  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  type 
quickened  by  the  American  sun,  a  flower  of  Europe 
transplanted  to  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  world.     In 
this  excellent  singer  we  had  the  most  effective  proof 
of  what  a  good  artistic  education  can  do.     Scarcely 
does   she  open   her  mouth  when  her  voice,  though 
weak,  sinks  sweetly  into  your  soul,  and  you  are  above 
all  attracted  by  the  purity  of  the  sounds,  the  elegance 
of  phrasing,  the  neatness  of  her  limpid,  fluent  execu- 
tion.    She  has  no  defect  of  syllabication,  despite  her 
Northern   origin,  and  she  takes  breath  at  the  right 
places.     She  has  an   expression  more   tender  than 
impassioned,  more  sweet  than  inspired  ;  her  action, 
although  studied,  is  noble,  most  judicious.     In  the 
duet  with  M.  Carrion  in  the  third  act  of  Mnse  she 
excited   the   public  to   tumultuous   applause,  and  a 
repetition  was  desired  every   evening."     Her   next 
appearance  was  in  La  Sonimmbula;  the  same  writer 
says:    "The   sentimental   role   of  Amina   in  some 
passages  requires  abandon  and  impassioned  energy ; 
but  for  the  most  part  the  tender  peasant  girl  has  on 
her  lips  only  the  sweetest  words  of  love,  accents  and 
sighs  ineffable:  in  these  tranquil  and  intimate  mani- 
festations of  passion  Miss   Hensler  rose  to  a  height 
not  common;  she  modulated  the  song  with  a  pure 
style,  and  the  ornaments  were  rendered  with  precision 
and  true  intonation.     A  great  merit  of  Carrion  is 


his  not  sacrificing  to  the  taste  of  the  day  the  true 
traditions  of  the  melodious  and  ornate  song,  more 
sentimental  than  dramatic,  which  makes  the  part  of 
Elvino  so  beautiful.  He  and  Mile.  Hensler  had  the 
h.appy  idea  of  restoring  to  the  light  that  delicious 
duet  of  the  first  act:  Son  f/doso  del  zeffito  errante, 
which  from  Kiihini  to  this  day  has  been  omitted  by 
nearly  all  the  artists  incapable  of  modulating  in 
perfect  accord  the  exquisite  and  diflicult  embroideries 
of  the  melody.  And  they  did  well,  for  a  more 
splendid  effect  they  could  not  have  produced,  for 
expression  and  fineness  of  coloring  " 

A  correspondent  from  the  same  place  writes  to  a 
French  paper:  " Eiijnletto  has  t.iken  the  place  of  La 
Sonnamhiila.  The  generals  did  their  duty,  although 
not  so  the  rank  and  file.  By  the  generals  I  mean 
Mme.  Hensler,  who  has  shown  herself  as  perfect  in 
Gilda  as  in  Amina.  which  is  sayimr  not  a  little;  I 
mean  C;irrinn,  as  duke  of  Mantua,  surely  much  to  he 
commended  ;  I  mean  Varc^i.  an  excellent  Rigoletto. 
Beautiful  and  sympathetic,  very  interesting  in  pas- 
sages where  sentiment  predominates,  full  of  dignity 
and  grace,  Mme.  Honsler  adds  to  all  thpse  qualities 
a  charming  voice  of  the  nightingale.  I  said  the 
nightingale,  and  I  stand  to  it ;  it  is  love,  love  with  all 
its  fine  shades  and  its  contradictions:  love  with  its 
beautiful  smile  all  tear.=, — it  is  tender  and  devoted 
passion  in  which  Mme.  Hensler  triumphs.  T  would 
risk  my  life  that  she  would  play  the  Trariata 
admirably,  for  she  is  one  of  the  women  who  know 
best  how  to  die,  rai/azza  dalla  bella  morte" 


The  subscription  lists  to  Carl  Zerrahn's  proposed 
Orchestral  Concerts,  now  hanging  in  the  windows  of 
the  music  stores,  have  grown  to  a  formidable  length. 
It  looks  as  if  the  concerts  were  a  foregone  conclusion. 
....Mr.  "Werxer's  concert  of  sacred  music,  by  the 
boys  of  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  to-morrow 
evening,  is  worthy  of  attention.  There  you  will  bear 
not  only  a  choir,  but  an  orchestra  of  boys,  who  have 
been  taught  to  play  the  several  instruments.  The 
hymns,  marches,  Glorias,  Ave  Marias,  sonss,  &c.  will 
be  followed  by  a  series  of  Christnuis  tableaux,  with 
accompanying  music  from  Handel's  **  Messiah  "  and 
other  works.... The  Mexdelssoitx  Quintette  Club 
offer  another  fine  programme  for  Tuesday  ;  the  Beet- 
hoven Quintet  in  C,  part  of  a  Quintet  by  Gade,  and 
Quartets  by  Mendelssohn  and  Haydn,  with  songs 
(one  from  Mozart's  Titus)  by  Miss  Maria  Fries, 
compose  the  attraction...  .The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  have  dropped  "  Israel  in  Egypt  "  for  the 
present,  and  are  rehearsing  "  Elijah  "  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  soon  performing  it  with  Herr  Formes  and 
other  artists  of  the  Ulmann  troupe  at  New  York. 

A  notice  of  Mr.  S.\tter's  concert  at  Cambridge, 
from  our  Diarist,  will  appear  next  week.. ,  .The  Bos- 
ton Music  School  (under  charge  of  Messrs.  B.\ker, 
Adams,  Homer,  Parker,  and  Schultze)  commences 
a  new  terra  next  Monday.  The  young  ladies,  pupils 
of  the  School,  treated  tbeir  parents  and  friends  to  a 
charming  little  social  music  party  at  Chickering's  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Entering  in  the  middle  of  the  eve- 
ning, we  heard  "  "With  verdure  glad  "  sung  with  good 
style  and  fcelin.f];  by  a  voice  of  singularly  rich  and 
fresh  quality.  Robert,  tol  quepaime,  a  two-part  song 
of  Mendelssohn,  **  He  was  despised,"  and  other  good 
selections,  showed  truly  interesting  voices  and  the 
fruitsof  pure  and  thorough  training.  The  piano-forte 
performances  were  also  highly  promisins  ;  especially 
a  four-band  arrangement  of  a  fine  overture  by  Men- 
delssohn, written  originally  for  wind  instruments.  All 
the  piano  pieces  were  played  correctly,  clearly,  with  a 
good  touch  and  honest  style,  and  did  credit  both  to 
Mr.  Parker  and  his  pupils.  Remembering  the  first 
term's  exhibit  of  this  School  last  Spring  or  Summer, 
we  were  struck  by  the  evidence  of  decided  progress  in 
the  right  direction. 
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CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTU     SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLTJB^S  Third  Om- 
lurt  will  t.alie  plane  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  .7an.  5.  at 
Messrs.  Chickebixg's  Rooms.  They  will  be  assisred  by  Miss 
Maria  Fries,  VoealisL 

Beethoven's  Quintette  in  C, — ftlendelssohn's  Quartette  in  E 
fiat, — Quartette  by  H;iydn, — Songs  by  Mozart  and  .Mendels- 
sohn, etc.,  will  be  given. 

See  programme  at  music  stores.     Concert  at  7K  precisely. 

Package  of  Eight  Tickets  (reduced  price)  Four  Dollars.  Sin- 
gle tit^ets  will  be  75  cents  each 

Mr.  CAKL  GAltTNEIt  announces  that  their  First  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  Jan.  16,  at  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooois. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  S113.  Half  set,  S1.50.  Single 
ticket  SI. 


A  CONCERT  OF  SACRED  MUSIC 

Will  be  given  at  the   BOSTON  MUSIC  HAM.,  on    SUNDAY 
EVENING,  .Tan.   Sd,  1B58,  by   the  Boy b  of  the  House  of  the 
Angel  Guardian  under  the  direction  of  Mr    A.  Weu.ner. 
[C?"  Tickets  25  cents.    Concert  to  commence  at  7K  o'clock. 

ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

CARL  ZERRAHN  proposes  to  give  a  Scries  of  FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS  at  the  Boston  Mobic  Hall, 
during  the  present  season.  Tickets  for  the  Series,  Two  Dol- 
lars.    Subscription  Lists  are  now  in  circulation. 

Harvard  Musical  Association. 

The  Annual  Meefing  will  be  held  on  MONDAY  EVENING, 
January  18rh,  1858,  at  the  Reveke  House.  Bu.iiness  meeting 
at  7  o'clock  precisely,  and  a  punctual  attendance  is  earnest- 
ly requested Supper  at  9  o'clock. 

HENRY  WARE,  Recording  Secretary. 

Boston,  Dec.  12,  1857. 
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ANDKE    &    GO'S 

I^TTBLIC-A.TI01srS- 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

ART.  op.  82.     Thirty  Threp-part  Jongs, 50 

Brindi^i,  frnm  *'  MHcbpth,"  in  two  flats 25 

Caro  nome,  (Dear  name.)  from  "  Rigoletto," 30 

Hemln.'k  Scat Ch.  Z^'gbaum,  25 

Her  bright  siuile  h;iun(-B  nie  still, WrightOD,  25 

Herrisnian's  Mountr»in  Home, 25 

How  roulrl  I  leave  thee.    Popular  Song, 25 

I  dream  of  thee, Ch.  Merz,  30 

I'll  pray  for  thee,  from  "  Lucia  di  Laramermoor," 35 

Over  the  Sea Groom,  30 

Rustic  Gate F.  Mori,  30 

Silver  moon  is  keeping  silent  warrh, Hatton,  25 

Tyrole^e  and  his  Child,  new  edition, 25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Allegretto  Scherzando, .Beetlioven,  30 

Alpine  Hoses,  PolUa  Mazurka, Fr   Hegar,  25 

Emmeline  M.HZurka C.Merz,  25 

TIappy  Return  Polka "         30 

King  Pepin  Polka,  by  D'Albert,  for  Piano 30 

Do  do.  do.  for  Piano  and  Cornet,. ...  40 

Kitty  Tyrell,  {Charming  Tunes,  No.  21,) 10 

Lancer.>5'  Quadrille,  New  Arrangement, A-  Tatzel,  30 

Louis.i  Miller  :  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  50 

Four  Polka  RednwM'*,  by  Los.t'e  ; — No.  1,  Ladies' ;  No.  2. 

Pnrcy  ;  No.  3,  Bachdor's  ;  No.  4.  Anna, each.  15 

Reine  des  fees,  Valse  brill A   Gockel,  35 

Simon  Bocanegra:  Bouqui't  of  Melndiep,.  ,.Th.  Moelling,  50 
Sultan'.s  Polka,  (colored)  for  Piano  and  Cornec,. .  .D' Albert,  60 

Sympatbit!,  Rondo  Valse, A.  Gutman,  40 

Thalberg  Fantasias,  simplified  by  Ch.  Merz  : — 

No   1    Serenade,  Don  Pa^quale, 45 

No.  2,  Qnatuor,  I  Puritani, 40 

Traviata  :  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  No.  1,  50 

Do.  do.  do.  ''  No,  2,  60 

Trovatnre  ;  Miserere, Th.  Moelling,  50 

Valerie  Polka,  (colored) Godfrey,  40 

Vepri  Siciliani :  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  60 

Waterloo  Polka,. .  .Godfrey,. .  .Piano  25<; ;  Piano  &  Coruet,  35 

VIOLIN  MUSIC. 

A.  Andre,  Jr.  —  Sounds  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  for 
Piano  and  Violin  :  Set  7.  Aurora  Waltz,  Spohr, 

Romance  from  Zemir  Azor, 35 

**  Violiiii.'^t's  Pocket  Companion,  containing  100 
tunes.  (Popular  Songs,  Dances,  Airs,  etc.)  Duod. 
boards,  4  vols each,  25 

We  have  just  received  from  our  house  in  Europe  : — 

Burgmiiller.— Pntp.  Traviata,  for  four  hands, 75 

Ad   Wirth  — Pract.  Directions  for  Brass  Instruments,  an 

excellent  new  work, 1.50 

G.  ANDRil   &  CO., 
1104  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


MLLE.  GABRIELLE    DE   LAMOTTE    has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piauo-Forre. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


AUGUST     HAMANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 

May  he  arldrefPed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Mu.'iic  Store,  291  AVashington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86    Piiickiiey  Street. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Mu.=ic,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils,  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Mnssrs.  Rus^^ell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

OTTO     DKESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  St  or  at  the  Me.-iprs  Chickering's  Ware-rooms. 

Terms  for  Music  lessons,  Sf50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two 
a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in   the  THEORY  OF  MUSH;.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, {U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 
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CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Cliaritatle  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SIIiYER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOB  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

Foil  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

MKS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

S.     35.     ^  .A.  ■X^  ILa  , 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . ,  .School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAU1_S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    Y. 

G.    ANDR^    &,    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

n04  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Agent«  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


^iitljcms  for  \\t  Coming  Smson. 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

^\  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9?   Broadway^  N.Y. 
Antlficms  for  CSsristiMas. 

HOPKINS,  E.  J.— Let  us  dow  po  eyen  unto  Bethlehem,  b.  A. 

T.  B.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  parts,  1.3  cts.     Class  copy  3  cts. 
CROCE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings;  s.  a.  t.  b.,  19  cts. 
GKEENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  ghid  tidings:  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Choius  for  four  Toine?,  38  cents.     Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  oents. 
HANDEL— For  behold  darkness.    Becit.  j  ,g  ^^^^^ 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.   Air  B   ( 
For  unto  ns  a  Child  is  born.     31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  ots- 
Behold,  a  Virgin  t^hall  conceive ;   and  0!    thou  that  tellest; 
Alto  Solo  and  Choius,  31  cts.     Ditto,  8vo  6  cts.     Separate 
vocal  parts.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,   (Masham.)  — Short   and   Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs  ;  — 
Sing.  0  heavens  I  (4  voices.)  25  cts.     Sep,  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringes^t  good  tidings,  {4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hiiher  and  behold,  {4  voices,}  63  cts. 
NOVELLC— Sing  unto  the  Lord :   Short  Anthem  for  s.  A-  T.  B. 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  In  full  scoie. 
Verse,  a.  t.  e.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.     Verse,  a.  e.  b.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:   s.  A.  T,  B., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.     Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  ChristiBias-tidc. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  jirincipally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

ISmo  size,  Sewed, 13 

"  In  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Aceompaniinent. 
Folio  music  size, 1  13 

TheFe  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  lib  it  ma  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  ¥1.13. 

3V[:xjsic-a.Ij   :E>:R,ESEisrTS- 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  for  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  SI  to  Sfl .  8S  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  those  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J.    A..    NQVELLOj 
389  Broadway,  ]Ve%v  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.    PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piauo-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3     HAY  WARD     PLACE. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kiieeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK. 

€m)n  nf  tljB  ^Mann  nni  Ringing, 


XJ.  s, 


.O  T  13  I., 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTEK§  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BKOADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

C.     BKE  "tlSINO, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF    SELECT  PIANO  PIECES 
AVITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

JTJLITJS    KI^SrOI^IEt. 

Price   $2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  still  at  the  outset  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  fiods  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  this  work  sujrgestsin  his  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  de.'-igned  to  meet  the  diffi»-ulty,  lie  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  plea.'-ing  melo- 
dies, such  ns  can  with  sjifety  he  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  exerciyea.  In 
the  course  of  these  little  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  as  to  the  expression  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  serve  not  merely  as  useful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  aud  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  ''  in  the  second  stage  "  of  their  studies. 

The  system  of  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  exf-ended  "grasps"  of  the  matured  pianist.  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.     Published  by 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  page?,  con- 
taining the  Lite  of  Thalberg.  Analysis  of  4fjOO  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musii-,  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  ia  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.  — Rdssell  &  Richardson  will  send  you  S2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  free)  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  this  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 


Me.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  wiil  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ®30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  the  Boston  Music  School  will  commence 
on  Monday,  the  4th  of  January  next,  at  Mercantile  Uail. 

Instruction  will  he  given  in  the  following  departments : — 
System  of  Notation,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Fugue.  Com- 
position with  reference  to  Musical  Form  and  Instrumentation, 
Vocalization,  Practice  in  Chorus  Singing,  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 
and  any  of  the  Orchestral  Instruments.  Price  of  Tuition  §25 
per  term. 

Board  of  Instruction  :— B,  F.  Baker,  J.  W.  Adams,  Levi  P. 
Homer,  J.  0  D.  Parker,  and  William  Schultze. 

For  particulars,  address  B.  F.  Baker,  No.  4  Rowe  Place. 

WM.  READ,  Sec'y  of  the  Corporation. 

A  SUPERIOR  SOPRANO  SINGER 

Wishes  a  situation  to  sing  in   Cliurch.     Apply  at  Russell  & 
Richardson's,  291  Washington  St. 

w.  schraubstaedter, 

VOCALIST     CTENOR>, 

.Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  tlie  PIANO-FOETE. 
Itesidence  Ho.  12  Marion  Street. 


O.    3Li.    ■«'^-ia.TXSI3XrS    cfc    Oo. 

(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins,) 

ffliolesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

"iPIANO-FOR  TES 
r.'^^'^a^^    W    AND  MELODEONS, 

^^:;  '  .'  "^'fl        ^"^^^S^  From  the  most  celebrated 

-isa^  Eastern  Manufactories, 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Raudolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (12G  lines)  first  insertion .^12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  8600 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisementSj 
quarterly  in  advance. 

No.    21    SCHOOIi    STREET. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEE.MS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

SINOLE   COPIES.  SIX  CENTS. 


■J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  Al^D  PEOPBIETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRIKTER. 
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For  Dwight's  .Tournal  of  Music. 

An  Ascent  of  the  Rigi. 

[Continued  from  last  week.] 

We  now  find  ourselves  landed  at  "  Marie  zum 
Schnee."  Here  stands  an  old  institution  known 
by  the  Swiss  as  "  das  Klosterli,"  or  the  Cloister, 
inhabited  by  a  few  Capuchin  monks,  who  are 
seen  in  and  around  the  building  as  you  pass  by. 
An  auberge  is  found  near  it,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  traveller  and  pilgrim,  who,  in  con- 
formity with  his  vow  or  sense  of  religious  duty, 
comes  to  this  venerable  spot  for  purposes  of  de- 
votion. In  the  pictures  of  the  Rigi,  the  "  Marie 
zum  Schnee  "  is  a  favorite  subject  of  the  artist, 
as  it  combines  with  the  rare  beauties  of  Alpine 
Nature  those  mysterious  influences  of  the  Catho- 
lic poetrj',  which  exert  such  an  universal  sway 
throughout  the  whole  domain  of  Art.     Our  friend 

G e,   arrived  at  this  point,   showed  evident 

marks  of  fatigue.  My  first  suggestion,  therefore, 
to  him  was  to  exchange  my  black  steed  for  his 
Alpen-stock,  an  idea  he  seemed  to  relish  with 
much  gout.  Surrendering  my  animal  to  him,  I 
tried  the  winding  paths  of  the  mountain  on  foot, 
bearing  my  whole  weight,  at  times,  on  the  trusty 
Alpen-stock.  This  mode  of  travel  up  the  Rigi 
certainly  has  its  delights  ;  for  all  along  the  sides 
of  the  pathway  the  banks  are  a  soft,  green  sod,' 
adorned  with  Alpine  flowers.  Here  the  Alp-rose 
flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  perpetual  snows ; 
the  humble  gentiana,  the  oxalis,  and  the  poly- 
gala,  and  numerous  other  diminutive  but  exqui- 
site plants  invite  the  botanist  to  a  feast. 

We  enter  the  region  of  the  shepherd's  abode  : 
the  cows  are  seen  grazing  on  the  slopes,  and 
their  bells  furnish  a  part  of  the  mountain  music, 
the  shepherd  usually  lying  listlessly  at  full  length 
on  the  green  sward.     The  grassy  sides  of  the, 


mountain  should  be  selected  in  preference  to  the 
gravelly  paths,  being  softer  to  the  tread,  and, 
when  exchanged,  by  turns,  for  the  rough  and 
washed  out  roads,  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the 
adventurer. 

Just  as  the  sun  began  to  sink  beneath  the  higher 
eminences,  the  first  auberge  appeared  in  view,  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  an  ample  but  natural 
lawn,  the  verdure  of  which  gleamed  beautifully 
in  the  declining  solar  light.  I  found  on  my  arri- 
val there  that  a  two  miles'  walk  from  the  "  Klos- 
terli "  had  put  my  pedestrian  abilities  fully  to  the 
test,  and  was  glad  to  resume  my  position  on  the 
saddle  of    my   black  steed,   and   surrender   the 

Alpen-stock  to  G e.     Here,  from  the  "  Staf- 

fel,"  the  first  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  Lake  of 
Luzerne,  which,  on  a  near  approach  to  the  vast 
precipice  that  overhangs  it,  is  seen  Ipng  far  be- 
low, contracted,  from  the  small  capabilities  of  the 
naked  eye,  into  an  apparently  miniature  sheet  of 
water.  Hence  the  ascent,  over  a  new  series  of 
zig-zags,  leads  to  the  Culm,  which  is  accomplished, 
by  a  fresh  onset,  in  the  course  of  thirty  minutes. 
The  traveller  here  finds  two  ample  hotels,  fitted 
up  in  comfortable  style  ;  and  it  may  aflbrd  some 
idea  of  the  immense  rush  of  travel  to  the  Rigi, 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, when  it  is  stated  that  these  two  buildings  ac- 
commodate five  hundred  guests. 

The  whole  space  of  ground  in  occupancy  on 
the  top  of  this  peak,  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  cannot  exceed  a  few  acres,  and  the  space 
left  around  the  hotels  is  barely  sufficient  to  enable 
the  spectator  to  move  to  and  fro  as  he  surveys 
the  wonderful  scene  around  him.  Being  at  length 
safely  landed  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  we  surren- 
dered our  horses  to  the  guide,  who,  after  attend- 
ing to  their  requirements  and  his  own,  returned 
the  same  evening  to  Arth. 

Having  become  duly  installed  in  our  new  moun- 
tain abode,  which  we  proposed  to  occupy  for  a 
single  night,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
teresting proprietor  and  his  wife,  who  furnish  the 
most  luxurious  provision  for  all  the  wants  of  their 
guests ;  chosen  our  rooms,  and  appointed  our 
places  at  the  table  d'  bote,  which  always  comes 
off  soon  after  sunset,  we  strolled  out,  each  with 
an  extra  coat  to  encounter  the  cold  winds  driv- 
ing across  this  elevation  from  the  adjacent  snowy 
Alpine  peaks.  The  sun  was  nearly  touching 
the  western  hills,  and  the  gi-eat  exhibition  of 
Nature  we  had  come  to  witness  was  just  about 
to  take  place.  A  few  minutes  prior  to  this  act  of 
the  drama,  one  of  the  people  of  the  Culm  comes 
forward  with  a  long  wooden  instrument,  known 
in  poetry  as  the  Alp-horn,  and  sends  forth,  with 
all  the  shepherd's  art,  that  peculiar  melody  which 
the  Alpine  solitudes  have  engendered,  and  which 


the  elves  themselves  delight  to  hear.  Regarding 
this  subject  from  a  musical  stand-point,  the  sunset 
scene  on  the  Culm  has  its  peculiarly  fascinating 
features,  although  the  Alpine  melody  possesses 
less  positive  material  in  itself,  than  force  of  sub- 
jective influence  on  the  soul. 

To  myself,  the  whole  was  a  preconception 
brought  into  realization  by  the  facts  of  a  visual 
picture.  It  would  be  useless  to  go  in  search  of 
such  an  imaginative  enjoyment,  without  a  pre- 
paratory training  in  the  poetry  of  Schiller  or 
Goethe,  who  have  defined  with  such  depth  of 
coloring  the  charms  of  Swiss  scener_y.  The  Alp- 
horn  performs  its  wild  strain,  and  the  spectator 
listens  in  silence  to  tones  that  here  can  find  no 
echo  from  neighboring  mountains,  andtlien  gazes 
around  on  the  distant  peaks,  and  far  down  on  the 
landscape  already  cast  into  an  evening  shade. 
Lake  Zug  sleeps  cjuietly  on  one  side,  and  that  of 
Luzerne  on  the  other.  They  are  so  far  down 
within  the  vast  abyss,  that  their  size  has  dimin- 
ished into  the  smallest  proportions.  Once  more 
the  Alp-horn  indulges  you  with  its  pastoral  tones, 
and,  as  these  die  away,  the  sun's  orb  touches  the 
horizon. 

Twilight  now  rests  upon  the  world  below,  and 
the  far  distant  hamlets,  scarcely  discernible,  seem 
preparing  for  the  coming  night.  But  here  our 
evening  has  not  yet  arrived.  A  bright,  crepus- 
cular light  is  thrown  around  you,  and  the  still 
higher  elevations  seen  to  the  left,  as  the  Bernese 
Upper  Alps,  and  the  Jungfrau,  are  gleaming  in 
their  frigid,  snowy  whiteness.  The  evening  pic- 
ture of  the  Rigi  Culm  ranks  above  the  capabili- 
ties of  word-painting,  of  the  pictorial  artist,  or 
of  the  tone-painter. 

Its  fame  is  not  of  that  description  wliich  draws 
the  curious  after  an  imaginary  wonder,  but  it 
owes  its  glory  to  that  substantial  material  which 
gives  birth  to  true  Art.  Before  making  the  as- 
cent, the  mind  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  can 
impart  such  a  magical  beauty  to  a  sunset  on  the 
Rigi ;  but  when  it  finds  itself  suspended  within 
that  ethereal  world,  and  traces  all  the  remarka- 
ble features  of  Swiss  mountain  and  valley,  it  finds 
itself  placed  within  those  realms  of  discovery  to 
which  it  rarely  gains  access.  No  two  minds  are 
ever  found  to  vibrate  ahke  when  touched  by  the 
musical  wand  of  Nature,  and  thus  each  individ- 
ual of  the  hundreds  who  gaze  simultaneously  on 
this  grand  spectacle  from  the  Rigi  Culm,  listens 
to  a  distinct  melody  within  his  soul. 

It  is  the  wont  of  commonplace  art  to  resort  to 
all  the  puerile  similitudes  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween great  things  and  small,  making  only  the 
objective  the  source  of  that  which  we  define  as 
beauty  in  Nature.  But  when  I  found  myself 
placed  in  this  position,  no  terms  of  word-descrip- 
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tion,  no  imagery  drawn  from  lesser  things,  no 
tones  expressive  of  emotional  influences  caused 
on  the  spot  attempted  to  be  described,  were  ad- 
equate to  the  purposes  of  tliat  description.  In 
music,  certain  conventional  tones,  corresponding 
with  similar  heart-vibrations,  ai'e  productive  of  a 
language  understood  and  felt  by  all  humanity,  of 
whatsover  clime  or  race. 

In  all  the  sublime  creations  of  the  natural 
world  there  is  a  similar  appeal  made  to  the  fes- 
thetic  sense;  and  though  the  response  given  is 
not  identical,  it  is  still  a  kindred  feeling. 

In  the  description  of  emotion  inspired  by  music 
lies  the  description  of  the  nmsic  itself,  and  if  we 
could  succeed  in  any  such  attempt,  we  might  fur- 
nish the  most  perfect  critique  on  musical  compo- 
sition ever  aimed  at.  Now,  since  we  cannot  do 
this,  we  have  recourse  to  the  individuality  of  the 
tone-master,  and,  by  merely  naming  him,  we  un- 
fold the  whole  story  of  the  emotions  inspired  by 
him.  Let  me  then  say  that  the  great  display  of 
Nature,  as  •(iewed  from  the  summit  of  the  Rigi, 
consists  mainly  of  Switzerland  and  the  Alps. 

The  general  feeling  pervading  the  groups  stand- 
ing here  and  there,  wherever  a  foothold  can  be 
secured  on  the  surface  of  this  little  airy  territory, 
is  evinced  by  the  profound  silence,  which  indicates 
a  deep  impression.  In  all  the  movements  before 
you.  Nature  herself  is  the  actress. 

The  effulgence  of  the  sun's  fading  light  now 
gradually  disappears  ;  the  zenith,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments illumined  by  the  last  reflections  of  this 
light,  now  sinks  into  that  profoundly  dark  blue 
that  characterizes  the  higher  atmosphere  of  these 
elevated  regions,  and  then  we  find  night  ap- 
proaching. This  generally  forms  the  first  scene 
on  the  Rigi  Culm  ;  the  second  Is  the  sunrise  on 
the  following  morning,  provided  all  things  prove 
auspicious,  and  no  clouds  mar  the  perfection  of 
an  eastern  horizon.  After  reaching  the  summit, 
days  sometimes  elapse  before  either  spectacle  of 
sunset  or  sunrise  is  afforded  to  the  impatient  par- 
ties awaiting  the  event. 

The  cold  evening  winds  soon  compelled  us  to 
seek  shelter  within  the  comfortable  auberge,  now 
all  cheerfully  lighted  up,  with  a  bountiful  table  d' 
hote  in  readiness  for  us.  It  might  seem  as  If  the 
magic  of  an  Aladdin's  lamp  had  been  exerted  to 
provide  the  feast,  and  all  the  other  appointments 
of  the  house  in  which  we  were  sheltered  on  this 
bleak  peak  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Every  article 
used,  and  all  the  food  consumed  within  the  hotel, 
is  carried  up  either  in  panniers  or  on  men's  backs 
generally  the  whole  distance  from  Arth,  nine 
miles.  We  were,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  such  ample  provision  made  for  our  palates 
within  the  low,  long  salle  a  manger  of  this  Swiss 
auberge.  Goethe  relates  that  during  his  ascent 
of  the  Kigi,  which  took  place  eighty  years  ago, 
his  evening's  collation  on  the  mountain  top  con- 
sisted of  baked  fish,  eggs,  and  tolerable  wine. 

The  enterprising  citizen  of  Arth  who  dwells 
here  during  the  season,  and  caters  for  a  public 
drawn  from  aU  quai'ters  of  the  world,  has  im- 
proved the  cuisine  of  these  cheerless  heights 
since  the  time  of  the  great  German  poet ;  and  as 
we  found  our  gastronomic  propensities  wonder- 
fully exerted  between  one  and  nine  P.  M.,  we 
were  delighted  to  accept  what  was  set  before  us. 
The  good  Swiss  Ivourne  loses  none  of  Its  gener- 
ous qualities  in  this  elevated  atmosphere ;  and 
after  the  viands  which  constitute  a  legitimate 
French  diner  had  been  discussed,  the  wine  which 


bears  so  good  a  reputation  was  called  In  requisi- 
tion  to  crown   the  geniality  of  the  feast  in  the 

clouds. 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 


From  my  Diary,  No.  18. 

Dec.  28th. — Lilla  Linden!  Lilla  Linden!  Sweet 
name!  And  how  appropriate  it  is,  for  Lilla  Linden 
is  musical,  and  has  had  the  "  Linden  Harp"  printed 
for  the  author  at  200  Mulberry  (sweet  name  again) 
Street,  in  New  York.  Moreover  the  Linden  Harp  is 
"A  Rare  Collection  of  Popular  Melodies  adapted  to 
Sacred  and  Moral  Songs,  original  and  selected." 
Original  — mark  that.  So  Lilla  Linden  is  not  only 
musical,  she  is  a  poetess.  And  such  a  sweet  poetess 
too.     See  here ; 

0,  see  this  Linden  Harp, 

'Twas  just  left  at  our  door  ! 
A  prettier  music-book 

I  never  saw  before. 
Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you 

Buy  a  Linden  Harp  ? 
"Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you 

Buy  a  Linden  Harp  : 

Here  are  the  melodies 

"We  like  so  much  to  sing ; 
The  sound  of  these  sweet  notes 

Will  joyful  memories  bring. 
Will  you,  &c. 

Here  is  the  9lh  stanza: 

And  then  it  is  so  cheap, 

I'm  sure  I  cannot  see 
How  (with  so  much  to  please) 

The  book  and  price  agree. 
Will  you,  &c. 

And  here  the  1 2th  : 

Of  course  Papa  says  "  yes," 

For  who  could  answer  "no," 
When  such  a  book  as  this 

Their  children  to  them  show  ? 
Will  you,  &c. 

In  writing  upon  such  a  delightful  theme  as  this, 
one  is  tempted  to  linger  until  his  manuscript  is  more 
extensive  than  the  book  itself.  There  seems  to  be 
no  end  to  the  pleasant  ideas  which  Lilla  Linden's 
Linden  Harp  awaken  in  the  musical-poetic  mind  of 
the  Diarist.  But  as  there  must  be  bounds  to  all 
finite  things—"  these  be  truths  !  " — I  must  bridle  my 
steel  pen,  and  curb  my  prancing  Pegasus. 

With  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered  I  pass  over, 
with  a  single  remark,  the  fact  stated  in  the  preface  : 
"  We  have  consulted  the  tastes  of  youth  generally  in 
the  selection  of  melodies  *  *  *  ,"  My  remark  is, 
that  it  must  strike  every  unprejudiced  person  as  a 
most  excellent  thought — this  of  giving  up  the  old, 
antiquated  and  absurd  notion,  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
form,  guide  and  cultivate  the  tastes  of  children  and 
youth.  Lilla  Linden  discards  it.  Let  us  all  follow 
her  example,  not  only  in  music,  but  in  other  things. 
What  a  stride  in  advance  will  education  make  as 
soon  as  the  new  principle  shall  be  universal ! 

My  limits  forbid  the  notice  of  but  a  single  point 
among  the  many  which  a  perusal  of  the  music  forces 
upon  my  wondering  and  delighted  mind — viz :  the 
immense  advantage  which  the  generation  of  children 
now  on  the  stage  of  life,  with  the  Linden  Harp  in 
their  hands,  has  over  that  generation  to  which  ever 
so  many  years  ago  I  belonged.  I  was  taught  by 
doubtless  an  ignorant  and  misguided  mother — it  was 
not  her  fault  surely — only  her  misfortune — to  sing 
"  Mear,"  "  Pleyel's  Hymn,"  "Windsor,"  "York," 
"  Medway,"  "  Eaton,"  and  other  tunes  of  similar 
character,  consisting  of  long-drawn  notes,  with  no- 
thing "  lively  "  about  them.  I  verily  believed  that 
they  were  music !  In  the  ignorance  to  which  I  was 
condemned  by  the  mistaken  views  under  which  I  was 
reared,  my  small-hoy  heart  used  to  swell  in  my  bo- 
som, and  my  whole  being  for  the  moment  change, 


as  I  joined  my  childish  soprano  to  my  mother's  tenor, 
or  whatever  part  she  chose  to  sing,  in  those,  as  I  then 
thought,  heavenly  strains.  Alas  !  the  eifects  of  the 
prejudices  then  impressed  upon  my  mind  still  re- 
main ;  and  as  I  at  this  moment  transcribe  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  adaptation  of  sacred  verse  to  secu- 
lar song,  nothing  but  my  entire  confidence  in  sweet 
Lilla  Linden  leads  me  to  admit  how  much  better  a 
Sabbath  school  tune  it  is  than  such  as  I  learned  in 
my  childhood.  What  a  pity !  It  is  too  late  to  help 
it — hut  children  now  are  better  off.  Well-a-day! 
here's  the  tune. 
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Come    Ibt  us  sing  of  Je  -  sua*, 
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ac  -  cents  blend  ;  Come  let  us  sing  of   Je  -  sus,      The 
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We  love  Je  - 


Je  -  sus  !     We  love  Je  -  sus.     Be  -  cause  he  first  loved  us. 

She  has  consulted  the  tastes — sweet  Lilla  Linden 
has — of  children  just  so  beautifully  in  her  adapta- 
tions of  "  Barbara  Allen,"  "  Ben  Bolt,"  "  Cheer  up, 
my  lively  lads,"  "  Come  rest  in  this  bosom,"  "  Comin' 
through  the  rye,"  "  Crambambuli,"— with  a  bar  too 
much  in  the  melody — "  Good  old  times,"  "  I  won't 
be  a  nun,"  "Lilly  Dale,"  "0  Susannah,"  (We'll 
not  give  up  the  Bible,  &c,)  "  Thou,  Lord,  reign'st 
in  this  bosona,"  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  others  like 
them  ;  and  thus,  "  it  will  be  observed,  '  innocent 
sounds,'  '  moving  strains,'  and  '  melting  measures,' 
are  '  retained  in  Virtue's  cause.'  " 

One  defect  must  be  noted  in  the  Linden  Harp  ; 
and  this  is,  that  it  is  far  too  small.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, Lilla  has  another  volume  in  preparation.  If  so, 
I  would  suggest  that  she,  if  a  New  Yorker,  walk  oc- 
casionally down  to  Water  street  and  the  Five  Poin's, 
and  note  down  the  lovely  melodies  in  vogue  in  those 
sinful  districts,  and  retain  them  also  in  Virtue's 
cause.  By  teaching  these  popular  melodies  in  Sun- 
day schools,  she  is  doing  one  service  to  the  public, 
of  which  doubtless  she  is  quite  unaware — many  a 
Christian  does  his  Master  service  without  knowing 
it.  It  is  this.  As  you  walk  the  streets  of  a  large 
city  of  an  evening,  and  pass  the  engine-houses,  and 
other  places  where  the  delights  of  song  are  known, 
your  ears  are  painfully  conscious  how  few  of  the 
singers  have  been  properly  taught  the  popular  melo- 
dies of  the  day.  Now,  by  bringing  them  into  the 
Sunday  schools,  and  drilling  the  boys  and  girls  upon 
them  until  each  note  is  correctly  sung,  we  are  raising 
up  singers  who  in  after  years  will  but  have  to  learn 
the  original  texts,  and  then  all  will  go  in  smooth  and 
delightful  harmony.  Lilla  Linden  is  doing  this 
good  work.  Let  her  persevere,  and  generations  of 
Bowery  boys,  yet  unborn,  will,  in  after  years,  as  they 
begin  to  "  run  wid  der  masheen,"  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed. 

So  mote  it  be! 

Dec.  30. — Last  evening,  concert  in  old  Cambridge 
by  Satter,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Harwood,  vocalist,  and 
Mr.  T.  H.  Hinton,  pianist.  Audience  small ;  hall 
cold  ;  the  performers  therefore  labored  under  double 
disadvantage.  As  a  rule,  Cambridge  is  a  poor  place 
for  a  concert-giver.  The  really  musical  public  is 
small,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  class  are  regular 
attendants  upon  the  concerts  in  Boston.  Besides 
this,  they  have  a  regular  series  of  private  perform- 
ances by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  at  their 
houses  J  and  thus  the  inducements  must  be  strong 
which  will  call  them  out  to  the  Lyceum  hall. 
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displays  of  the  virtuoso  are  not  among  these  induce- 
.ments,  unless  in  the  case  of  some  world-venowned 
performer,  who  has  not  yet  lost  the  attiartion  of 
novelty  through  oft  hearing. 

Now  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Salter  i,s  tliat  of  one 
who  has  conquered  all  the  difficulties  of  the  piano; 
who  is  a  master  of  the  technics  of  that  instrument; 
who  can  do  things  in  the  way  of  finger  gymnastics 
which  place  him  in  the  same  rank  with  Thalberg  in 
this  respect.  People  have  the  impression, — I  think 
wrongly ;  but  that  makes  no  difference,  the  effect  is 
the  same, — that  he  values  himself  as  a  performer  for 
these  powers,  and  that  his  aim  is  rather  to  astonish 
and  dazzle  by  what  he  can  do,  than  to  call  out  our 
finer  feelings  by  showing  us,  through  the  works  of 
the  great  masters,  how  he  can  feel.  I  very  much 
doubt  if  Thalberg  could  draw  more  than  a  single 
audience  here.  Our  musical  people  have  had  enough 
of  virtuosoism,  and  ask  now  for  solid,  soul-inspiring 
music.  A  concert-giver  must  know  the  taste  of  his 
public,  and  here  "  immense  power,"  "  pearly  runs," 
and  all  those  qualities  described  by  the  stereotyped 
phrases  of  the  day,  possess  little  attraction.  They 
like  the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven,  the  Nocturnes  of 
Chopin,  the  Lieder  ohne  Worte  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  like.  That  is  the  taste.  There  is  little  cu- 
riosity felt  to  hear  what  is  new.  They  attend  a  con- 
cert to  get  musical  enjoyment,  not  to  criticize  new 
men  and  new  music.  Hence  so  very  small  an  audi- 
ence last  night.  A  man  whose  power  over  the  in- 
strument should  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of 
Mr.  Satter,  but  who  had  made  himself  known  as  a 
thorough  lover  of  those  compositions  which  oursmall 
musical  public  here  delights  in, — as  a  man,  who  en- 
ters fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  masters  named  above, 
and  can  at  least  respectably  convey  that  spirit  in  his 
performances,  would  probably  have  had  a  full  hall. 
Doubtless  a  man  who,  like  Mr.  Satter,  has  been  reared 
in  the  city  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  who 
possesses  unquestionably  such  great  talent,  might 
play  those  masters  in  a  manner  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  We  belong  so  much  to  the  "  old  fogy" 
order  out  here,  that  the  reputation  for  that  sort  of 
thing  is  worth  double  that  of  being  the  greatest  con- 
queror of  difficulties. 

Liszt  himself  would  "draw"  but  two  or  three 
times  here  had  he  not  a  well-earned  reputation  of 
blending  the  highest  poetic  conception  of  such  works 
as  the  Beethoven  Sonatas,  with  his  almost  superhu- 
man mastery  of  the  technics  of  the  art.  So  natch 
in  explanation  of  the  smallness  of  the  audience. 

The  impression  made  upon  me,  the  first  time  I 
heard  Mr.  Satter,  by  his  remarkable  command  of  his 
instrument,  has  been  strengthened  by  each  of  his 
performances  wliich  I  have  attended.  And  last  eve- 
ning it  was  rendered  still  deeper.  For  instance,  his 
playing  of  the  "Tannhauser"  overture  struck  me  as 
the  most  remarkable  production  of  an  orchestral 
composition  upon  the  piano-forte  that  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  ease,  that  a  work 
which  depends  so  much  as  this  upon  the  coloring  of 
the  different  instruments,  and  the  contrasts  of  qual- 
ity in  tone,  which  they  afford,  must  lose  much  by 
being  so  transferred — for  instance,  the  violin  figures 
projected  upon  the  full,  mellow  notes  of  the  horns 
towards  the  close.  But  this  consideration  only  adds 
to  the  surprise  which  one  feels  at  so  successful  an 
arrangement  and  performance  as  was  the  one  in 
question.  In  admirable  contrast  to  the  power  with 
which  he  wrought  out  the  mighty  erescendos  of  this 
work,  was  that  delicious  Minuet  from  a  Mozart  Sym- 
phony, which,  for  delicacy  of  shading  and  neatness 
of  execution,  as  Satter  plays  it,  impresses  me  as  a 
very  remarkable  specimen  of  piano-forte  playin"-.  A 
Fantasia  upon  Ernani,  a  la  Thalberg,  an  Impromptu 
by  Chopin,  arrangements  of  Meyerbeer's  Coronation 
March  by  the  performer,  and  of  the  Sextette  in  Lu- 
cia, by  Liszt,  the  Carnival  of  Venice,  by  Satter,  and 


a  delicious  melody  set  in  showers  of  pearls,  in  an- 
swer to  a  call,  completed  Mr.  Salter's  share  of  the 
programme.  He  accompanied  Mrs.  Harwood  in 
some  of  her  pieces  deliciously.  Mr.  Hinton,  as  I 
understand,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Satter,  played  a  solo  on 
the  piano-forte,  and  accompanied  Mrs.  H.  in  a  man- 
ner decidedly  creditable  alike  to  himself  and  his 
teacher. 

Mrs.  Harwood  sang  an  Air  from  Fiijaro  by  Mozart, 
Eckert's  Swiss  Song,  Aria  and  Cabalctta  from  Tra- 
viata  (encored),  and  Horn's  '■  Cherry  Ripe."  It  is 
unfortunate  that  I  have  as  yet  only  heard  her  in  small 
halls,  and  can  hardly  record  more  than  impressions. 
These,  however,  are  in  a  high  degree  favorable.  Not 
that  she  is  yet  an  artist  in  any  high  sense  of  the  term. 
To  this  she  makes  no  claim.  But  no  one  who  has 
had  opportunity  to  hear  much  singing,  who  has  fre- 
quented tl'.e  opera  houses  and  concert  rooms  of  Eu- 
rope, and  heard  great  singers  there,  while  their  pow- 
ers were  still  in  their  prime,  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
this  new  candidate  for  applause  has  one  of  those  nat- 
ural organs,  powerful  and  tine,  wliich,  with  proper 
and  long-continued  culture,  may  make  its  possessor  a 
singer  in  the  large  and  grand  style  so  fare,  alas ! 
now.  The  compass  is  there,  and,  if  one  can  judge 
from  the  effect  in  so  small  a  hall,  the  power  is  there. 
Moreover,  so  far  as  could  he  seen  in  the  pieces  sung 
last  evening,  there  is  no  break,  so  ineradicable  in 
many  singers  of  deserved  reputation,  between  the 
registers,  but  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest 
notes  all  is  even.  Birdlike  voices,  which  can  play 
all  sorts  of  vocal  gymnastics,  are  not  very  uncom- 
mon. But  those  of  real  power  are  fewer  than  peo- 
ple are  aware.  The  former  are  easily  cultivated,  the 
latter  require  long  and  arduous  training.  Pine  and 
soft  marble  are  easily  wrought,  oak  and  granite  re- 
quire hard  labor.  Very  probably  dozens  of  voices 
may  be  found  in  Boston,  who  in  a  year  or  two  might 
attain  a  perfection  in  cadenzas  and  roulades  which 
Mrs.  Harwood  could  never  attain.  But  put  them 
upon  a  grand  European  stage,  and  what  would  their 
warblings  be  worth  ?  They  would  be  lost.  But  take 
the  strong,  powerful  soprano  which  Mrs.  H.  seems 
to  possess,  develope  that  power  in  the  lower  notes, 
smooth  off  the  tendency  to  harshness  in  the  upper 
region,  let  it  be  exercised  upon  studies  until  it  is  fully 
under  her  control,  let  her  learn  to  pour  out  her  soul 
in  its  full  tones,  and,  avoiding  all  meretricious  orna- 
ment, sing  for  sentiment,  and  not  for  mere  execu- 
tion, and  the  reward  will  be  ample  for  the  long  and 
tedious  training  by  which  alone  those  possessed  of 
this  kind  of  voice  ever  arrive  at  distinction. 

Jan.  6 — "The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  an- 
nounce performances  of  the  'Creation'  and  'Elijah,' 
with  the  assistance  of  Herr  Formes,"  &c.  &c. 

Barely  does  an  announcement  of  this  kind  afford 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  this,  for  I  have  heard  Carl 
Formes  In  the  summer  of  1849 — being  at  that  time 
in  the  Rhenish  city  of  Bonn — my  Wirth's  son,  him- 
self something  of  a  singer,  spoke  to  me  of  a  proposed 
concert,  and  advised  me  by  all  means  to  attend.  The 
concert  was  to  be  given  by  a  bass  singer,  named 
Formes,  a  native  of  Mulheim,  a  few  miles  distant, 
whose  voice  for  its  power  and  sweetness  was  some- 
thing extraordinary.  I  had  never  heard  of  the  man, 
and»requircd  some  urging.  At  length  I  consented. 
What  was  sung  I  no  longer  remember.  I  received 
but  little  pleasure  from  the  perfoiinance,  however,  as 
the  main  object  of  the  singer  seemed  to  be  but  to 
show  his  enormous  power  of  lungs,  and  I  desired 
something  nobler. 

Two  years  afterward  I  was  in  London,  and  "  Eli- 
jab  "  was  given  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  the  same  Formes 
in  the  part  of  the  Prophet.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  singing  constantly  in  opera  and  oratorios,  and 
with  the  best  and  grandest  models  of  imitation  before 
him.  I  had  noted  the  criticisms  in  the  London  pa- 
pers, and  was  prepared  to  hear  a  very  different  singer 


from  him  whose  efforts  had  given  me  so  little  delight 
in  the  hall  of  the  Bonn  Casino,  But  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  hear  Formes  as  be  then  sang. 

A  few  chords  from  the  orchestra,  and  then  a  bit  of 
recitative — "  As  God  the  Lord  livcth,  there  shall  not 
be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my 
word  !  "  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  solemn  gran- 
deur, I  think  I  may  say  majesty,  with  which  these 
few  words  of  the  prophet,  in  firm,  deep  voice,  were 
uttered.  The  hearer  was  instantly  carried  away  from 
the  concert  room — transported  back  to  the  days  when 
Ahab  and  his  court  trembled  at  the  word  of  Elijah. 
You  felt  it  to  be  the  word  of  the  Lord — and  true,  as 
that  God  livcth.  The  overture,  which  followed  with 
its  "  sullen,  smothered,  choking  energy,  fretting 
against  chains  self-forged,"  with  its  dark  and  murky 
pictures  of  "drought  and  famine;  life  denied  its 
outward  sustenance,  and  its  starved  impulses,"  thus 
introduced,  became  as  clear  to  the  musical  compre- 
hension as  an  allegro  or  andante  by  Ilaydn.  The 
promise  of  this  opening  recitative  was  fully  kept- 
Never  have  I  heard  clsewheie  aught  that  so  came  up 
to  my  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  truly  great  artist, 
— one  who  has  organs  equal  to  his  conceptions,  and 
adequate  to  the  interpretation  of  every  shade  of  feel- 
ing, from  the  sublime  invocation  to  God  the  Lord, 
down  to  the  tenderness  of  the  deepest  pity,  and  sor- 
row, and  resignation. 

What  effect  six  and  a  half  years  of  constant  ser- 
vice have  had  upon  Formes' gigantic  powers,  I  do 
not  know.  I  can  only  say  that  if  he  meets  my  anti- 
cipations, if  he  is  still  the  singer  of  1851,  his  per- 
formance of  "  Elijah  "  will  he  a  musical  era  in  the 
life  of  every  auditor  no  less  remarkable  than  that 
rendered  memorable  by  the  first  hearing  of  Jenny 
Lind. 


A  New  Mass. 


[tJnder  this  caption  Mr.  Fry.  in  the  Tribune,  airs 
one  or  two  characteristic  heresies,  and  states  some 
truths  quite  pertinently,  in  chronicling  an  effort  of  a 
New  York  pianist  in  the  higher  walks  of  composition. 
It  takes  Fry  to  praise  the  "  ornate,  Italian  "  mass  of 
a  new  man,  and  pronounce  Beethoven's  Kyrie  the 
worst  of  all.  But  we  more  than  half  sympathize  with 
him  in  regard  to  Palestrina.] 

On  Christmas  Day  there  was  performecl  at  St. 
Sleplien's  R.  C.  Church,  a  new  mass  by  Charles 
Wels,  es(|.  If  there  be  words  eminently  malle- 
able for  the  purpose  of  music,  and  multicolored  as 
to  sentiment,  they  are  those  of  the  Latin  Mass. 
From  the  de  profundis  darkness  of  the  Kyrie 
eleison  to  the  dazzling  gush  of  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis;  from  the  trancpiil  talk  of  the  Beatus  to 
the  pantheistic  grandeur  of  the  Sanctus,  there  are 
found  subjects  for  varied  as  well  as  excellent 
musical  treatment.  The  religious  sentiment,  the 
ecstacy  which  seeks  to  connect  the  finite  with  the 
infinite — to  bridge  over  the  seen  present  to  the 
unseen  and  endlesis  future — being  appealed  to 
thiuoghout,  the  composer  has  many  points  in  his 
favor  at  starting,  with  a  religious  audience. 

Tlie  music  of  masses  has  undergone  many 
changes  during  the  three  or  four  hundred  years 
in  which  composition  has  assumed  a  form  ;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  writing  about  music, 
that  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  not  e.xcepting  trans- 
cendental dynamics,  electricity  or  chemistry,  it 
has  been  the  last  to  attain  to  eminence,  or  as  the 
lyrical  expositor  of  feeling  and  situation  ;  and  the 
reason  is  simple ;  for  the  other  aesthetic  divisions, 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  are  com- 
paratively free  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  their 
outworkiugs,  whereas,  harmony,  or  sounds  in 
combination,  contradistinguished  from  melody,  or 
sounds  in  individual  sequence  and  rhetorical  form, 
have  only  been  achieved  through  elaborate, 
beautiful  and  complex  musical  instruments,  whose 
iuveution  was  only  possible  under  the  highest 
state  of  tlie  mechanic  arts.  The  violin  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients ;  nor  the  piano ;  nor  the 
or"an  later  than  a  crudity  mentioned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  water  was  its 
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motor.  Then  all  the  highest  improvements  of  the 
flute,  clarionet,  etc.,  are  of  yesterday. 

In  regard  to  the  style  of  music  fit  for  masses, 
two  different  opinions  prevail.  The  first  is  for 
the  severe  canticle  style ;  the  other  for  the  more 
ornate  and  passionate.  These  terms  are  empirical 
as  definitions  of  compasition,  but  they  convey  the 
idea  when  the  two  different  styles  of  music  are 
heard.  The  Church  formerly,  like  the  Methodists 
now,  went  among  publicans  and  sinners  for  the 
themes  of  the  melodies  of  masses;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  once  considered  almost  a  .'(fte  qua  non  that 
a  composer  should  take  some  "  Sally  in  our  Alley," 
or  "  I  loves  the  Lad  with  the  tarry  trowsers,"  and 
work  it  into  religious  form,  making  it  permeate  the 
whole  composition  as  a  central  idea.  Then  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  reformed  the  music — Pales- 
trina  being  the  genius  of  reform.  Palestrina's 
music  is  thi?  ultra  severe  style.  Engendered  at  a 
time  when  melody  was  generally  crude  and 
illogical,  the  change  was  for  the  better ;  but  the 
Pale.strina  music,  notwithstanding  the  stereotyped 
puffs  of  it,  is  desolately  dry  as  a  whole — being 
nothing  but  chords  and  "  counterpoints"  or  "  imi- 
tations" where  the  subject  is  of  such  long-drawn 
notes  that  the  "  counterpoint"  or  "  imitation" 
becomes  nebulous.  Kindred  with  Palestrina's 
style,  but  more  rhythmical,  is  the  Lutheran  service 
music.  With  the  growth  of  beautiful  melody  the 
the  Italian  masters,  Pergolese,  Cimarosa  and 
Trajetta,  and  the  great  masters  of  Italian  melody, 
though  German  born,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  im- 
parted a  winning  seraphic  beauty  to  the  mass, 
quite  at  variance  with  the  antecedent  writing  in 
that  department.  Cherubini,  an  Italian,  whose 
period  lies  between  the  masters  of  the  last  century 
and  those  of  the  present  time,  wrote  the  mass 
again  more  in  the  severe  or  old  style,  though  with 
abundant  modern  resources,  especially  of  instru- 
mentation. 

The  mass  of  Mr.  Wels,  the  one  in  question,  is 
of  the  Italian  or  ornate  school.  It  is  well  con- 
ceived and  expressed.  There  is  neither  mud  nor 
nightmare  in  it.  If  the  Kyi-ie  be  not  good  (and 
we  do  not  think  it  is)  Mr.  Wels  has  failed,  in 
company  with  others.  A  good  Kyrie  has  yet  to 
be  written.  They  all  commence  too  business-like. 
They  start  like  a  four-horse  omnibus.  They  have 
no  tenebral  painting;  no  mercy-seeking  tears  and 
agony.  They  are  all  bad.  Worst  among  them 
is  Beethoven's — least  bad  is  Cimarosa's,  in  his 
Dead  Mass.  Of  the  other  pieces  of  Mr.  Wels  we 
can  speak  in  praise,  e.xcept  the  opening  of  the 
Gloria,  which  is  wanting  in  breadth  and  vigor. 
The  musical  profession  here  may  be  congratulated 
upon  having  one  of  its  members  capable  of 
producing  so  fluent  and  elegant  a  work.  It  will 
certainly  remain  in  the  repertory  of  the  Church. 


New  York,  Jan.  5.— The  audience  at  Eis- 
feld's  Soiree  was  lamentably  small,  owing  to 
the  very  inclement  weather  —  unusually  so,  even 
for  one  of  these  ill-fated  concerts.  But  it  gave 
one  a  pleasant,  homelike  feeling,  to  be  in  the  old, 
familiar  spot  again,  and  those  who  staved  away 
lost  a  very  great  enjoyment.  The  quartets  were 
Mozart's  No.  8,  in  F,  and  one  of  Beethoven's 
op.  18  series,  in  G  ;  the  former  not  as  attractive 
as  many  others  by  the  same  composer,  the  latter 
an  old  and  welcome  friend,  whom  we  can  never 
greet  often  enough.  In  these  the  fir.st  violin  was, 
as  usual,  not  as  true  as  it  might  be.  As  usual, 
too,  the  vocal  part  of  the  entertainment  was  the 
least  interesting.  Miss  Henhiette  Behrend 
(said,  by  the  way,  to  be  Madame  Somebody  now), 
at  best  a  mediocre  singer,  gave  us  a  lively,  dash- 
ing number  from  Rossini's  Soirees  Musicales,  and 
a  song  by  Mr.  Eisfeld,  which  struck  me  as  having 
less  worth  than  his  other  similar  works.  The 
piece  de  resistance  was  Mme.  Graevee-John- 
son's  playing  of  a  Trio  by  Littolf.     Wlhy  the 


lady  has  such  a  predilection  for  this  composer,  I 
cannot  imagine,  unless  it  is  because  she  has 
studied  with  him,  which  must,  I  think,  have  been 
the  case.  His  writings  are  often  rather  fai-- 
fetched  than  original,  with  more  phrases  than 
melodies,  and,  though  very  difficult,  rarely  very 
"  grateful,"  as  the  German  has  it.  But  in  spite 
of  all  these  drawbacks,  Mme.  Johnson  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  heard  her,  meriting  it  even 
more  on  this  occasion  than  at  her  own  concert. 
The  degree  of  force  which  she  possesses  is  really 
remarkable  in  her,  and,  indeed,  surpa^ises  that  of 
many  male  pianists.  Her  executic  n  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  she  plays  with  an  elan  and  a  spirit 
which  quite  carry  one  away.  Her  rendering  of 
the  Scherzo,  a  bold,  dashing,  reckless  piece,  in 
broken  ti'iplets,  and  requiring  force  and  yet  light- 
ness and  untiring  skill,  was  magnificent.  It  re- 
mains yet  to  be  seen  whether  feeling  is  as  much 
an  element  of  Mme.  Graever's  playing  as  strength 
and  fluency ;  the  Adagio  in  this  Trio  of  Littoirs 
gave  her  no  fair  chance  to  display  any  such  trait 
— it  was  in  itself  too  cold  and  heavy.  She  plays 
to-night  at  a  charity  concert  for  the  Italian  So- 
ciety, and  again  at  the  Philharmonic  on  Satur- 
day. Indeed,  she  will  soon  win  her  way  here. 
She  is,  so  to  speak,  the  only  female  pianist  we 
have  ever  heard,  for  all  who  have  visited  us  be- 
fore dwindle  into  nothing  before  her. 

Mr.  Ulmann  has  begun  the  year  with  unheard- 
of  splendor.  Indeed,  the  close  of  its  predecessor 
had  some  need  of  being  eclipsed,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Fidelio  on  Wednesday  was  all  but  a  fail- 
ure. Formes,  of  course,  was  splendid,  and 
Caradori  good,  but  not  equal  to  what  previous 
announcements  had  led  one  to  expect.  But  the 
other  parts  were  only  very  indifferent,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  even  much  worse.  Thus 
the  cjulte  important  and  difficult  character  of 
Pizarro  was  entrusted  to  a  mere  chorus  singer, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  sing,  was  hooted  and 
hissed,  and  hardly  suffered  to  proceed.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  this  opera  of  operas  can  never  be 
well  produced  in  this  country  !  How  can  the 
public  ever  learn  to  love  and  appreciate  it,  if 
they  see  and  hear  it  in  this  way  ?  On  Friday,  a 
"  cheap  night  "  was  given,  with  Lucrezia.  For  a 
description  of  Saturday's  attractions,  however, 
words  fail  me,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than  send 
you  a  programme  of  the  unprecedented  array. 
Truly,  Mr.  Ulmann  is  prince  of  American  opera 
managers. 

THE  THALBERG  TESTIMONIAL 
Will  consist  of  Four  Distinct  Performances : — 

1 — An  Opera  Matinee,  to  commence  at  1  P.  M.,  when  will  be 
given  the  whole  of  Donizetti's  Opera,  in  three  acts,  of  Lucia 
Di  Lammermoor. 

2 — A  Grand  Philharmonic  Concert,  at  73^,  by  an  orchestra 
of  seventy,  when  will  be  produced  the  whole  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony,  (the  fifth.)  and  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
Beethoven's  Fest  Symphony,  (Die  Weihe  des  Hau.ses,)  in  C 
major. 

3— Thaldero's  Farewell  Concert,  at  Sf;.',  on  which  occasion 

the  great  basso,  Carl  Formes,  and  Mjtdame  Caradori  will 

make  ttieir  first  and  onlr  appearance  in  Concert,  together 

with  Thalberq  and  Vieuxtemps.  « 

The  following  will  be  the  prominent  features  of  the  Concert : 

Carl  Formes  will  sing  "  The  Wanderer."  with  the  celebrated 

obligato  accompaniment  by  Thaiberg  — Thalberg  will  play  for 

the  first  time  a  Fantasia  on  "  Lilly  Dale,"  written  expressly  for 

this  occasion. — Mme.  Caradori  will   sing   the  celebrated  Aria 

from  "  Der  Freyschiitz."— The  Huguenots  Duet,   by  Thalberg 

and  Vieuxtemps. 

4— TheGrand  Oratorio(:)  of  Mozart's  Requiem. — The  immense 
celebrity  of  this  classical  composition,  the  romantic  interest 
attached  to  its  history,  the  great  number  of  Artists  who  will 
take  the  solo  parts,  combining  the  talents  of  four  canta- 
trices.  La  Grange,  Caradori,  D'Angri,  Milner  ;  of  four  tenors, 
Bignardi,  Labocetta,  Perring,  Simpson,  and  of  Carl  Formes  ; 
the  imposing  force  of  Chorus  and  Orchestra,— cannot  fail  to 
render  this  performance  the  crowning  effort  of  the  season. 

This  most  celebrated  work  has  been  rehearsed  since  September 
by  the  full  force  of  the  Liederkranz. 

The  house  was  crowded  to  the  utmost,  and  yes- 


terday It  was  announced  that  "  as  the  sale  of 
tickets  had  to  be  stopped  on  Saturday  night,  and 
as  Mr.  Thalberg  was  to  leave  early  the  next 
morning,  the  '  Testimonial '  would  be  repeated 
that  day,  with  a  few  changes  in  the  evening's 
programme,  and  the  substitution  of  Traviata  for 
Lucia  in  the  morning."  As  I  had  no  desire  of 
being  killed  with  weariness,  I  did  not  attend  on 
either  occasion  ;  but  I  am  told  that  all  the  pei'- 
formances  were  very  satisfactorj'.  I  regretted 
losing  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Requiem,  and 
Formes  in  the  "  Wanderer,"  but  not  "  Lilly 
Dale,"  I  must  say.j  I  hope  some  other  opportu- 
nity will  offer  to  hear  the  great  basso  in  chamber 
music.  For  to-morrow  night  the  "  Barber "  is 
announced,  with  Formes  in  the  minor  r51e  of 
Basilio,  and  a  very  good  cast  otherwise.  Thurs- 
day is  another  "  cheap  night,"  with  J/ncMa,  when 
the  house  will  probably  overflow  with  Teutons, 
both  Christian  and  Israelite  ;  and  on  Fnday 
L'Jliiliana  in  Alijieri  is  to  be  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  America.  Saturday  is  the  Philharmonic 
Concert,  with  Labocetta  and  Gassier  as  fel- 
low-soloists to  Mme.  Gbaever,  and  for  Monday 
"  Elijah  "  is  spoken  of  So  one  amusement  crowds 
upon  the  heels  of  the  other,  and  the  mere  plea- 
sure lover  can  employ  his  time  well  enough. 
There  has  never  been  such  a  season  before  in 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Kesible  recommences  her  activity  by 
reading  Hamlet  for  the  benefit  of  the  St.  George 
Society  on  Saturday  night.  After  that,  she  be- 
gins a  new  course  of  thirteen  readings  on  Mon- 
day, the  11th.  I  am  glad  to  see  she  has  engaged 
Dodworth's  Saloon,  which  is  far  more  agreeable 
than  the  room  in  which  her  first  course  was  held. 
For  the  first  week  are  announced  King  John, 
Macbeth,  Much   Ado   about   Nothing,  and   the 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

1 

New  York,  Jan.  5.  — The  "  Thalberg  Testi- 
monial "  is  the  most  notable  musical  event  of  the 
past  week.  It  consisted,  to  copy  from  the  bills, 
of  "  four  different  entertainments,"  though  three 
of  them  were  rolled  into  one  long  evening  per- 
formance, commencing  at  half-past  seven,  and 
closing  about  eleven,  with  Mozart's  Requiem.  In 
the  afternoon  we  had  "  Lucia,"  with  Lagrange, 
Labocetta,  and  Gassier  ;  but  as  it  was  only 
put  on  the  bills  to  fill  up  and  make  a  show,  no 
special  effort  was  made  to  do  it  well.  Labocetta 
roused  himself  at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  and 
gave  us  some  idea  of  what  he  can  do  if  he  chooses. 
I  must,  however,  except  Signor  Gassier,  who  al- 
ways sings  and  acts  like  a  thorough,  conscientious 
artist.  The  mantle  of  our  great  and  noble  Ba- 
diali  could  not  have  fallen  on  worthier  shoulders. 
The  famous  duet  between  Edgardo  and  Ashton 
was  omitted  altogether ;  Labocetta  died  as  re- 
spectably as  any  one  could  who  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  home  to  his  dinner ;  Gassier,  who  could 
not  help  feeling  very  badly  at  the  sad  end  of 
Lagrange  (Lucia),  put  his  hand  on  his  aching 
head,  partly  to  hide  (!)  his  emotions,  and  partly 
to  hide  an  expression  of  great  satisfaction  he  no 
doubt  felt  at  the  opportunity  he  would  soon  have 
of  drowning  his  sorrows  in  a  bottle  of  champagne 
and  a  good  dinner. 

The  evening  performance  opened  with  a  "Phil- 
harmonic Concert,"  including  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony  (C  minor),  and  his  "  Fest  Overture." 
The  Symphony  was  exceedingly  well  played,  but 
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the  confusion  of  people  coming  in,  getting  seats, 

"  Young  America  "  bobbing  around,  looking  for  j 

expected  friends  and  acquaintances,  made  it  im-  \ 

possible  to  enjoy  tlie  music.     Sucli  music  requires  , 

at  least  a  perfect  quiet  for  its  full  enjoyment.  ' 

The  miscellaneous  concert  which  followed  was  i 

only  "  fair  to  middling."     The  programme  was  as 

follows : 

1, — Fantasia,  Don  Giovanni Thalberg. 

S.  Thalberg. 

2 — Fantasia, Vieux  temps. 

Henri  Vieuxtemps. 

3— The  Wanderer, Schubert. 

Carl  Formes. 
The  accompaniment  by  S.  Thalberg. 

4 — Scena,  Der  Freyschiitz Weber. 

Mine.  Caradori. 

5 — Fantasia,  Lilly  Dale, Thalberg. 

Expressly  composed  for  this  occasion  and  performed 
by  S.  Thalberg. 

6 — Duet,  The  Huguenots, Thalberg. 

Vieuxtemps  and  Thalberg. 

\The  Fantasia,  "  Don  (iiovanni,"  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  dainty  morceau  on  the  serenade  : 
"  Deh  vicni  alia  fenestra"  and  the  Minuet.  The 
Fantasia  by  Vieuxtemps  is  one  of  this  accom- 
plished artist's  most  elaborate  and  difficult  com- 
positions. There  is  enough  in  it  to  make  the 
reputation  of  a  regiment  of  good  violin  players/ 
The  "Wanderer"  was  most  capitally  sung  by 
Carl  Formes.  It  was  the  first  thing,  so  far, 
that  fairly  woke  up  the  immense  audience ;  tired, 
indifferent,  lazy  and  sleepy,  all  were  thoroughly 
aroused.  I  never  heard  a  really  good  song,  like 
the  "  Wanderer,"  whether  German  or  English, 
loell  sung,  that  did  not,  as  in  this  instance,  give 
great  pleasure.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  with  me  that  so  few  songs  of  this  kind 
are  used  by  our  public  singers. 

Mme.  Car.\dori  was  not  up  to  the  mark  in 
the  Scena  from  Freyschiitz.  With  a  good  voice 
and  rather  prepossessing  appearance,  she  entirely 
lacks  animation,  or  what  is  usually  termed  "  mu- 
sical feeling."  She  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
exciting  either  the  sympathies  or  emotions  of  her 
audience  ;  and  as  her  execution  is  not  like  that 
of  Lagrange^  of  the  astonishing  kind,  there  is  but 
little  chance  for  her  to  become  a  brilliant  star  in 
the  musical  constellation. 

The  Fantasia,  "  Lilly  Dale,"  although  quite 
pretty  in  its  way,  was  unworthy  both  the  man 
and  the  occasion.  The  Duet  from  the  "  Hugue- 
nots," though  admirably  played,  did  not  fail  to 
leave  the  impression  that  in  this,  the  only  one  of 
the  "  four  uiflTerent  entertainments "  in  which 
Thalberg  took  a  part,  he  had  given  us  nothing 
worthy  of  his  great  reputation. 

As  much  of  your  space  has  already  been  occu- 
pied, I  must  leave  the  last,  best,  and  greatest 
thing  of  the  evening  with  but  a  word.  It  is  ne- 
cessary for  one  to  hear  a  composition  like  Mozart's 
Requiem  several  times,  to  be  able  to  form  an  in- 
telligent idea  of  it.  The  "  Liederkranz  "  sang 
the  choruses  splendidly.  I  did  not  know  we  had 
a  Society  in  New  York  that  could  sing  music  of 
this  kind  so  very  well.  The  Alti  were  too  light, 
but  the  Bassi  splendid.  The  soloists  were  Cara- 
dori, MiLNER,  D'Angri,  Formes,  Labocetta, 
Perring,  and  Simpson. 
^~  It  is  said  the  receipts  of  tjhe  "  Thalberg  Testi- 
monial "  were  $4,000.  It  was  repeated  last  eve- 
ning, with  some  changes  in  the  "  filling  up "  of 
the  programme.    ^ 

II  Barbiere  is  announced  for  Wednesday  night 
with  a  strong  cast — Lagrange,  Gassier,  Labocetta, 
Rocco,  and  Formes.  For  Friday  night,  L'llaliana 
in  Algieri.  Bex.lini. 


For  Dwight's.Journal  of  Music. 

A  Private  Kehearsal 

At  the  New  Yokk  Academy  or  Music. 
Time,  3  P.  M.  Scene,  the  Academy  not  by 
gaslight.  Present,  the  orchestra  in  their  usual 
place,  Mr.  Anschutz  on  the  stage,  alternately 
conversing  with  a  solitary  lady  in  the  solo  singers' 
seats,  and  flinging  remarks  at  the  orchestra,  (who 
are  loudly  laughing,  talking,  and  cracking  bad 
jokes.)  Also  divers  members  of  the  Harmonic 
Society  scattered  through  the  house.  J.,  G.,  and 
M.,  having  obtained  a  permit,  enter  by  a  side 
door,  grope  their  way  along  the  stage  behind  the 
scenes,  and  seat  themselves  in  the  parquette  as 
listeners.  The  first  sound  that  greets  their  ear 
is  the  voice  of  Mr.  Anschutz,  shouting  in  Ger- 
man :  "  Here,  Thomas,  I've  just  had  a  letter  fi'om 

M r  ;  he  writes  so  and  so  ;  "  upon  which  the 

"  audience "  are  entertained  with  a  portion  of 
M r's  private  history  and  opinions.  The  or- 
chestra very  lively.  Presently,  Mr.  Anschutz,  in 
English,  requests  the  members  of  the  Harmonic 
Society  to  come  forward  and  take  the  front  seats 
of  the  parquette.  Upon  which  J.,  G.,  and  M., 
not  coming  under  this  category,  withdraw,  and 
ascend  to  the  first  circle.  While  the  conductor's 
request,  after  several  repetitions,  is  being  fulfilled, 
there  rises  from  the  hubbub  in  the  orchestra  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Mosenthal,  reading  a  German  letter 
from  an  absent  member,  of  which  the  following 
fragments  strike  the  ears  of  our  Trio :  "  Most 
highly  honored  sir,  &c.  Herr  Kapellmeister  .  . 
.  .  .  not  to  take  me,  on  this  holy  Christmas  Eve, 

from  my  wife  and  little  ones spoil  our 

domestic  enjoyment not  hesitate  to  come 

if  the  rehearsal  would  be  out  at  6,  but  as  it  will 

probably  last  till  8 bachelor  colleagues 

not  appreciate  the  validity  of  my  excuse 

accept  my  apology,"  &c.  Mr.  Mosenthal  finding 
it  difficult  to  decipher  the  letter,  Mr.  Anschutz 
snatches  it  from  him  with  :  "  Come,  thou  canst 
not  read  it,"  and  finishes  it  himself,  aiuid  applause 
and  witticisms  from  the  musicians.  Finally,  the 
chorus  being  seated,  Mr.  Anschutz  introduces  the 
solitary  solo  lady  to  the  orchestra,  in  German,  as 
Mme.  Caradori,  while  the  president  of  the  Har- 
monic Society  presents  her  to  that  body  in  Eng- 
lish. 

At  last,  more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  ap- 
pointed time,  Anschutz  gives  the  signal,  and  the 
overture  is  played,  during  which  Formes  and 
Mme.  D'Angri  make  their  appearance.  The 
overture  ended  (interspersed  with  many  correct- 
ing remarks),  the  leader  calls  loudly  for  "  Per- 
ring";' but  "Perring"  not  being  forthcoming, 
after  repeated  summons  and  a  search  through  the 
house,  the  ori'hestra  play  the  accompaniment  of 
"  Comfort  ye,"  while  Anschutz  and  Formes  divide 
the  vocal  part  between  them ;  the  former  singing 
the  high,  the  latter  the  low  notes.  "Chorus!" 
shouts  Mr.  Anschutz,  and  a  few  voit'es  in  the 
Alto  timidly  strike  up :  "  And  the  glory,  the  glo- 
ry of  the  Lord,"  the  other  parts  falling  in  very 
negligently  and  tamely.  Indeed,  to  hear  the 
choruses  throughout  the  whole  rehearsal,  it  was  a 
source  of  wonder  to  the  listeners  how  they  would 
ever  sound  like  anything  the  next  evening.  J., 
who  has  never  heard  any  oratorio  music,  cannot 
judge  of  it  at  all  by  these  specimens.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Society  had  sung  them  often  enough 
to  know  them  all  by  this  time.  Mr.  Anschutz 
excitedly  does  his  best  to  help  them  along.  Now 
we  hear  his  voice  :  "  And  he  shall  poo — ri — fy — 


and  he  sTiall  poo — rify — y — y."  Then,  again,  in 
"  All  we  like  sheep,"  he  convulses  singers  and 
audience  by  "0,0!  the  sheep  do  go  too  slow, 
the  sheep  do  go  too  slow,"  when  the  chorus  lags 
and  struggles  ;  and  Ins  remarks,  in  bad  English, 
to  the  orchestra,  are  j  ust  as  anmsing. 

But  all  this  levity  and  carelessness  is  singularly 
inappropriate  to  the  glorious  music  and  sublime 
words  which  the  Trio  have  come  to  hear,  and  it 
is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  solo  singers  take  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  and  sing  as  earnestly 
and  seriously  as  can  be  wished.  Formes'  voice 
rolls  out  "  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  " 
splendidly,  but  still  he  does  not  quite  equal  Badi- 
ali "  in  the  same  piece.  In  the  slow  minor  strains 
of  "  Who  may  abide,"  and  the  rushing  of  "  The 
refiner's  fire,"  he  satisfies  completely.  Mr.  Per- 
ring, who  has  finally  made  his  appearance,  charms 
with  his  pure,  sweet  voice,  while  Mme.  Caradori 
rather  disappoints  the  listeners.  But,  O,  the 
touching  tenderness  and  pathos  in  D'Angri's 
"  He  was  despised  "  I  How  exquisitely  her  full, 
rich,  firm  voice  tells  in  those  mournful,  tear-laden 
tones !  That  wondrous  music,  those  heart-melt- 
ing words,  were  never  more  appropriately  sung. 
That  performance  is  enough  to  obliterate  from 
the  mind  all  trivialities,  and  to  send  the  listener 
home  bettered  and  elevated.  And  almost  equally 
good,  in  its  way,  was  :  "  O  thou  that  tellest !  " 
Truly,  this  woman  is  a  great  artist. 

At  6  o'clock  the  rehearsal  is  about  half  over, 
and  the  Trio,  called  by  home  duties,  reluctantly 
tear  themselves  away,  lingering  first  to  hear 
"  The  Lord  gave  the  word,"  and  then  still  lag- 
ging for  the  sweet  tones  of  "  How  beautiful  are 
the  feet !  "  They  find  the  foyers  wrapt  in  dark- 
ness (calls  for  light  have  some  time  previous  pro- 
duced an  illumination  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
house),  and  grope  their  way  along  with  difficulty. 
G.  tumbles  half  way  down  stairs,  but  recovers 
himself  in  time  to  avert  a  similar  fate  from  the 
ladies  ;  and  at  last  they  sally  forth  into  the  star- 
lit night,  and  wend  their  homeward  way,  long  to 
remember  with  pleasure  their  first  impressions, 
the  ludicrous  as  well  as  solemn,  of  "  a  private  re- 
hearsal in  the  Academy  of  Music." 


!iut0ltt's  Jtruijital  of  Jltusk. 
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New  Things. 

The  week  now  closing  has  been,  musically, 
not  one  of  great  things,  yet  one,  to  say  the  least, 
of  new  things.  Night  after  night  has  brought  us 
(by  us  we  mean  the  lucky  or  unlucky  few),  for 
the  most  part  in  a  semi-private  and  small  way,  a 
strangely  heterogeneous  string  of  novelties.  They 
have  been  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  From  a 
boy  orchestra  to  a  complete  Motet  of  Bach,  from 
Satter's  bold  and  bizarre  compositions  with  his- 
torical, romantic  titles,  to  the  private  debut  of  a 
perhaps  future  Boston  prima  donna  in  the  Italian 
school,  and  to  choice  tastings  even  of  an  original 
Italian  opera  by  an  American  composer,  there 
has  been  and  is  much  to  pique  curiosity,  and 
somewhat  to  instruct  and  gratify.  We  must  lump 
together  the  whole  motley  array  under  one  title, 
and  despatch  them  with  a  few  words  for  each. 

1.  Mr.  GusTAVE  Satter,  in  polite  French, 
had  I'honneur  d'inviter,  &e.  &o.  to  a  "  Grande 
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Soiree  Musicale,"  at  the  Chickering  saloon,  last 
Saturday  evening.  It  was  an  invitation  to  try 
the  flavor  of  certain  large  and  formidable  fruits 
of  the  brilliant  pianist's  creative  faculty,  real  or 
imagined.     Ece  Jiomo  1  read  the  programme  : 

PREMIERE  PARTIE. 

1— Sardanapale.     (Grand  Trio  ) Salter 

Allegro  molto — RoDiance— Scberzo—FiDwIe  bacchique 

2— La  Pologne.    (Grand  Trio  ) Salter 

Polonaise  — Legende — Men  uet — Finale. 
3— Song.    By Mrs.  Harwood 

DEUXIEME  PARTIE. 

1— Conte  des  Fees.    (Grand  Trio.) Salter 

Presto  et  Andantino— Alio,  deciso— Pastorale  et  Scherzo — 
Priere — Finale  jujeuse. 

3— La  Hongrie.     (Quintuor.) Salter 

Andanle  et  Allegro— Allegretto  et  Friska— Scherzo  Finale. 

TROrSIE-ME   PARTIE. 

1 — Songs.    By Mrs    Harwood 

2 — Songs.     By 51r.  Sehraubstaedter 

3— Improvisation,  in  form  of  a  Symphony  in  4  moye- 

ments.    On  themes  given  by  the  audience.     By.  .Salter 

It  was  all  Salter — Satter  all  in  all — if  we 
except  the  songs.  Two  grand  Trios,  a  Quartet 
and  a  Quintet — equal  in  number  and  length  of 
movements  to  four  whole  Sj'mphouies,  —  all  too 
by  one  man,  in  one  manner,  flashing  and  fotiguing 
with  the  same  eccentricities,  were  certainly  a  dose 
for  an  evening.  That  there  were,  in  almost  every 
part,  felicities  of  fancy  brilliancies  of  efi'ect,  con- 
trasts of  themes  beautiful  and  tender  with  strange 
flurries  of  incontinent  impulse  and  sudden  carry- 
ings by  storm ;  that  there  was  e\ideuce  of  unusual 
talent,  of  energy  not  easily  exhausted  or  kept 
pace  with,  and  of  a  certain  sort  of  skill  to  justify 
adventurousness,  there  is  no  denying.  Yet  seemed 
they  for  the  most  part  crude,  unripened  fruits. 
There  was  great  fermentation,  sudden  bubbling 
up  and  effervescing  of  ideas  that  often  promised 
well.  But  full  possession  and  good  use  of 
thoughts,  or  mastery  of  form  in  any  fine,  artistic 
sense,  there  was  not.  The  young  writer's  genius, 
or  whatever  it  is  that  would  work  itself  out  as 
genius,  boils  over  too  easily,  hunting  its  wayside 
fancies  into  the  limitless  and  aimless.  He  needs 
to  contain  himself,  to  learn  that  Art  must  ever 
round  itself  within  chaste  limits,  and  that  unity  of 
organic  form  or  structure,  what  is  usually  called 
the  cla.ssical  or  Sonata  treatment  and  working  up 
of  musical  themes,  is  by  no  means  a  pedantry  to 
be  avoided,  but  a  vital  and  inherent  law  of  genuine 
musical  unfoldings. 

Of  the  "  Sardanapalus"  Trio  and  the  "Poland" 
Quartet  we  expressed  ourselves  last  winter,  and 
find  now  little  to  correct  of  our  impression  of 
their  merits  and  their  faults,  except  to  add  tliat  it 
was  now  more  than  ever  obvious  that  Mr.  Salter's 
Trios,  Quartets,  &c.,  are  not  Trios  and  Quartets 
in  the  sense  of  the  masters  of  that  form,  as  Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn,  &c.  They  are  mainly  free, 
fantasia-like  piano-forte  Concertos,  the  string  in- 
struments playing  mere  accompaniment,  without 
much  interwoven  melody  of  individual  parts,  or 
what  the  Germans  call  Stimmjilhruni/.  Mr.  Sal- 
ter is  no  master,  (perhaps  some  of  his  admirers 
would  say,  no  slave)  of  the  contrapuntal  art. 
His  works  are  of  the  glib,- impromptu  order  ;  his 
themes  and  movements  such  as  are  struck  out  in 
the  heat  and  triumph  of  his  own  unlimited  tech- 
nical execution,  and  are  worked  up  more  to  suit 
its  purpose  and  illustrate  its  power,  than  by  any 
vital  principle  of  artistic  development.  The 
"  Fairy  Tale  "  and  the  "  Hungarian  "  Quintet 
contained  some  beautiful  and  striking  passages ; 
but  before  one  was  through  the  third  of  the  four 
long  compositions,  the  impression  became  one  of 
a  strange  monotony  of  dazzling  caprices  and 
surprises  ;  as  if  a  return  to  a  little  of  good  old- 
fashioned   unity  and   persistency  of   treatment. 


indeed  to  any  standard  old  work,  would  have 
been  positive  refreshment  to  the  fatigued  and 
jaded  sense. 

After  hearing  all  the  four,  we  doubt  if  we 
could  have  listened  profitably  to  anything,  even 
were  it  a  Beethoven  Symphony.  Still  less  to  a 
Symphony  extempore.  The  bare  announcement 
was  sheer(fcharlatanry.  What  has  a  real  artist  to 
do  with  things  so  obviously  impossible  e.xcept  to 
superficial  seeming?  We  borrow  the  Courier's 
description  of  the  operation. 

The  themes  were  .selected  after  the  followina;  man- 
ner. With  ludicrous  solemnity  a  hat  was  passed 
around,  into  which  every  person  th.Tt  cliose  so  to  do, 
dropped  a  paper  containinj;  the  name  of  a  tlicme.  A 
benevolently  disposed  editor  of  a  moi'niiip:  cotem- 
porav}^  mistaking  the  object  of  the  proceeding,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  a  ciiaritable  appeal,  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  gnivcly  deposited  a  healthy  looking 
coin.  Subsequently,  four  papers  were  taken  at 
random  from  tliehat;  which  suggested  to  Mr.  Satter 
his  themes.  The  opening  movement  was  upon  tlie 
first  four  bars  of  the  "  Eroica ;"  the  second  upon 
Schubert's  '•  Serenade  ;"  the  third  upon  a  few  bars  of 
music  written  out  on  the  paper;  the  fourth  on  the 
opening  phrase  of  the  last  movenjent  of  Beethoven's 
second  symphony.  Tlie  improvisation  was  most 
remarkable.  In  the  last  movement,  a  well-balanced 
fugue  in  several  voices  or  parts  was  introduced. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  improvisation  was  "  re- 
markable," but  are  quite  sceptical  about  that 
"  well-balanced  fugue,"  as  well  as  about  the  ar- 
tistic working  up  in  true  Sonata  form  of  those 
four  first  bars  of  tlie  Eroica.  Mendelssohn,  or 
Mozart,  might  perhaps  have  done  such  things ; 
but  such  men  are  the  very  last  who  would  have 
challenged  observation  to  in  this  public  way. 


2.  As  far  as  possible  from  private  was  the  con- 
cert in  the  crammed  and  crowded  Music  Hall,  on 
Sunday  evening,  by  the  Boys  of  the  House  of 
the  Angel  Guardian.  It  was  a  sort  of  Roman 
Catholic  good  time,  and  a  very  curious  one.  Part 
First  consisted  of"  Sacred  Music;"  Part  Second 
of  Christmas  Tableaux,  such'as  "  Shepherds  tend- 
ing their  flocks,"  accompanied  by  Handel's  music. 
The  boys,  some  forty  of  them,  were  marched 
upon  the  stage  in  military  uniform,  with  little 
caps  trimmed  with  scarlet,  scarlet  epaulets,  and 
scarlet  stripes  to  their  pantaloons.  They  ranged 
themselves  along  the  half-moon  front  edge  of  the 
platform,  heads  erect.  When  their  superior 
clapjjed  his  hands,  they  all  bowed  and  touched 
their  hats ;  a  second  clap  meant  "  right  about 
face  "  ;  at  the  third  they  filed  off,  some  to  the 
singers'  seat,  and  twenty  of  them,  who  had  instru- 
ments, to  the  music  stands  of  the  orchestra. 
Quite  a  miniature  regiment  of  the  church  mili- 
tant !  The  orchestra  comprised  about  five  vio- 
lins, two  clarinets,  two  flutes,  two  trumpets  or 
cornets,  a  trombone,  two  or  three  big  cousins  of 
the  Sa.x-tuba  tribe,  and  drums  and  triangles 
quant,  suf.  There  was  also  a _figlio  del  regyimento 
in  the  person  of  a  small  four-year-old,  in  frock 
and  red  shoes,  who  was  placed  in  front  of  all, 
with  a  small  drum,  winch  he  belabored  with  un- 
certain, pattering  strokes.  Mr.  Wf,rner,  their 
teacher  and  conductor,  takes  his  place  in  the 
rear,  with  violin  in  hand,  and  a  somewhat  flat 
and  dead-sounding  trimipet  leads  off',  much  too 
slow,  the  first  piece  of  "  Sacred  Music,"  the 
"  Wedding  March "  of  Mendelssohn ;  there  is 
plenty  of  discord,  the  violins  are  scarcely  heard, 
the  effect  is  dismal,  as  might  have  been  expected 
of  the  first  public  trial  of  an  orchestra  of  boys ; 
although  for  boys  they  showed  a  good  degree 
of  skill.     Of  course  all  allowance  should  be  made. 


The  advantages  of  such  practice  in  concerted 
music  are  obvious,  but  we  must  question  whether 
any  good  can  come  from  exhibiting  a  crude  boy 
orchestra  in  public.  Another  orchestral  piece 
was  "  When  the  swallows  homeward  fly."  The 
singing  of  certain  church  pieces,  such  as  Veni 
Christu,  by  Cherubini,  a  Gloria  by  Mr.  A'i'erner, 
&e.,  was  highly  creditable ;  good  tune,  precision, 
fresh  and  musical  ensemble  of  voices.  In  some 
pieces  the  soprano  and  alto  of  the  boys  had  an 
effective  complement  in  the  tenor  and  bass  of  a 
good  choir  of  amateurs.  The  zeal  and  patience 
with  which  Mr.  Werner  labors  to  make  musicians 
of  these  boys  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  such 
orchestral  and  military  e.xhibition  of  them  is  at 
least  a  questionable  policy.  Yet  with  time  and 
continuance  of  proper  training  an  effective  and 
well-blended  orchestra  may  one  day  put  all  in- 
credulity to  shame.  Our  Romanist  friends  may 
have  their  crudities  in  Art  (and  so  have  we),  but 
we  must  give  them  credit  for  a  warmer  interest, 
prompting  them  to  do  the  best  they  can.  If  we 
all  had  as  much  of  it,  we  should  be  a  much  more 
musical  people. 

3.  In  contrast  to  the  above,  let  us  record  the 
following  programme,  all  as  sterling  and  approved, 
and  we  may  add  as  inwardly  refi'eshiug  as  it  was 
unique  and  rare.  Plere  at  least  we  step  on  solid 
ground  ;  no  problems  of  a  "  IMusic  of  the  Future  " 
to  be  solved,  no  new-fledged  idiosyncracies  to  be 
appreciated,  no  possibilities  of  genius  to  be  pre- 
dicated or  guessed  from  daring  first  attempts. 
All  musicians  know  that  all  the  compositions 
named  below  are  good  intrinsically,  and  such  as 
outlive  fashions  and  caprices,  whatever  diflference 
of  taste  there  may  be  about  them  at  any  given 
time. 

PART    I. 

1 — Motette  V  (from  Romans,  eh.  viii.)  for  Chorus 

in  Five  Parts  and  Solos J.  S.  B.\.CH. 

Corale — Coro — Corale — Trio — Coro — Fuga,  Andante — 

Corale — Trio — Quartette — Coro — Corale. 
2 — Miriam's  Song  of  Triumph.     Cantata  for  Cho- 
rus and  Soprano  Solo, Fr.  Schubert. 

Alleqro  :  "  Strike  the  Cvmbal,  sound  the  Timbrel  " 
Allegretto:  "  Out  of  Egypt  like  a  Shepherd  " 
Allegro  agitato :  "  Darkness  o'er  the  sky  is  brooding  " 
Allegro:  *'  In  his  wrath  the  Lord  appearetk  " 
Andantino :  Now  thou  diest,  Pharaoh  " 

Finale:  "  Strike  the  cymbal,  sound^the  timbrel  " 

"  Sing  unto  the  Lord  of  heaven  " 
PART  II. 
3 — Psalm  XLIII.  "  Judge  me,  0  Lord,"  for  Cho- 
rus in  eight  parts, Mendelssohn. 

4— May  Song,  for  four  voices, Robert  Fr.vnz. 

0 — Sacred  Song,  for  Chorus  and  Solos.  .Hacptm.inn. 

6 — Two  Cliortises  from  "  Armida," Gluck. 

'*  Great  is  the  glory  when  laurels  we  gather." 
"  Songs  of  love  in  the  grove  sings  the  nightingale." 
— "  Great  is  the  glory,"  etc. 

The  performers  were  a  private  Club  of  about 
twenty-five  ladies  and  gentlemen,  mostly  ama- 
teurs, partly  professional,  who  have  for  some  time 
enjoyed  the  thorough  training  of  Mr.  Otto 
Dresel  in  this  kind  of  music.  The  occasion 
was  Charity  —  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  Channing 
St.  Home ;  "  the  place,  Chickering's ;  time,  last 
Monday  evening ;  audience,  some  250  private 
subscribers,  at  S2.00  each  ;  result,  exquisite  mu- 
sical impressions  and  material  aid,  to  the  tune  of 
four  or  fi-i'c  hundred  dollars,  to  the  Charity  afore- 
said. 

Doubtless  to  many  .of  the  audience,  the  first 
hearing  of  a  Motet  iu  the  severely  contrapuntal 
style  of  Bach — a  piece,  too,  lasting  half  an  hour 
or  more — was  somewhat  unintelligible  and  tedi- 
ous. But  to  the  musically  cultivated  it  was  a 
rare  and  welcome  opportunity,  and  expectation 
was  abundantly  rewarded.     Only  one  needs  to 
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hear  it  more  than  once.  And  there  are  parts  of 
it  which  all  could  feci  and  enjoy;  the  solemn, 
unaccompanied  Chorale,  for  instance,  which  re- 
turns several  times  diflferently  treated, — the  last 
time  especially  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty. 
The  perfect  balance  of  the  fresh,  pure,  musically 
blended  voices,  from  the  very  first  chords  of  the 
Chorale,  made  a  delicious  and  profound  impres- 
sion. So  fine  an  ensemble  of  voices  has  scarcely 
been  heard  in  our  city.  Then  that  very  florid, 
rapid  Fugue,  so  full  of  life,  so  clear  and  perfect 
in  its  working  up,  and  sung  so  admirably,  must 
have  delighted  many  besides  scientific  musi- 
cians. Such  fugue  singing  was  a  new  revelation 
to  most  ears ;  one  would  have  to  go  to  Leipzig, 
to  the  Thoraas-Schule,  where  the  spirit  of  old 
Bach  yet  haunts,  to  find  much  better.  The  Trios 
and  Quartets  were  finely  sung. 

The  '•  Miriam  "  Cantata  was  a  truly  Schubert- 
ian  composition.  There  was  something  appropri- 
ately naive  and  simple  in  the  jubilation  of  the 
opening  strain — the  solo  of  which  (and  of  the 
whole  Cantata),  we  may  divulge,  was  beautifully 
rendered  by  Miss  Doaxk. — The  eight-part  Psalm 
by  Mendelssohn  was  ricli,  wholesome,  brief.  The 
"  The  May  Song,"  by  Franz,  remarkable  alike 
for  truest  contrapuntal  art  and  for  poetic  feeling, 
is  as  blithe  and  airy  as  the  Spring,  and,  being 
admirably  sung,  one  hearing  would  not  satisfy. 
Hauptmann,  the  learned  Leipzig  professor,  as  he 
is  called,  passes  for  the  type  of  what  is  most  se- 
vere and  dry  in  music ;  but  we  were  surprised  to 
hear  a  composition  of  such  fluency  and  grace. 
The  choruses  by  Gluck  were  quite  inspiring,  and 
like  those  from  his  "  Orpheus  "  sung  by  the  same 
Club  last  week,  made  one  long  for  opportunities 
to  hear  more  of  that  great  lyric  master. 

As  to  execution,  all  these  performances  were 
models.  If  there  were  ever  any  fault  percepti- 
ble, it  was  perhaps  too  great  preponderance,  not 
in  volume,  but  in  penetrating  power,  of  the  so- 
pranos. 

4.  Besides  the  novelties  recounted,  there  are  mori- 
at  hand.  Two  to-night  At  the  Meionaon  Miss 
Fat,  a  young  Boston  livdy,  pupil  of  Sig.  Bendelari, 
who  intends  to  go  to  Europe  and  become  a  public 
singer,  gives  a  private  concert,  aided  by  tlie  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club.  She  will  sing  Qui  la  ooce. 
Com'  e'  bello,  and  other  difficult  operatic  pieces.  The 
other  is 

5.  A  performance  at  Chickering's  of  a  number  of 
pieces  —  airs,  duets,  quartets,  choruses,  &c.  —  from 
Mr.  L.  H.  Southard's  new  Italian  Opera,  "  Omano," 
the  story  of  which  is  founded  upon  Beckford's  oriental 
novel  "  Vathek."  Mr.  Southard,  whose  health 
requires  him  to  pass  a  year  or  so  at  tlie  South,  gives 
these  specimens  of  his  composition  in  compliance 
with  an  invitation  from  several  musical  and  literary 
gentlemen.  He  will  have  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Long,  Miss 
Whitehousr,  Messrs.  Adams,  T.  Ball.  Powers, 
and  Lang,  (pianist)  and  a  choir  of  amateurs.  From 
the  specimens  we  heard  of  his  English  opera,  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  a  few  years  ago.  we  have  high  ex- 
pectations of  "  Omano."  The  Courier  critic,  who 
has  heard  some  of  it,  tells  as  it  is  '■  of  the  pure,  Ital- 
ian school  of  music,  but  far  more  elaborately  written 
than  most  Italian  operas,  and  marked  by  extraordi- 
nary dramatic  power."  Tickets  to  this  concert  may 
be  procured  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Phillips  ct  Samp- 
son, Winter  Street.  The  opportunity  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  lost. 

6.  On  Monday  evening  another  Catholic  concert. 
The  "  Brass  Band  of  St.  Mary's  Church  "  are  to  be 
musically  complimented  by  the  "  St.  Cecilia's  Cho- 
ral Society  "  and  the  '■  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club."  as- 
sisted by  the  "  Germania  Orchestra." 

7.  The  list  of  novelties  ends,  as  it  begun,  with 
Mr.  Satter.  This  gentleman  announces  a  celebra- 
tion of  Mozart's  birthday,  on  the  27th  inst.,  atChick- 
ering's,  to  which  the  public  is  requested  to  invite 
itself  (in  limited  quantities  of  course).  The  pro- 
gramme, we  are  told,  although  the  announcement 
does  not  say  so,  will  be  purely  from  the  works  of 
Mozart. 


Our  notice  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 

concert  must  He  over  to  next  week Our  hungering 

and  thirsting  lovers  of  orchestral  music  will  rejoice  to 
hear  that  Carl  Zerrahn  starts  with  a  good  sub- 
scription, and  will  give  the  First  Concert  next  Satur- 
day evening  in  the  Music  Hall.  He  proposes  to  make 
the  concerts  a  series  of  four  Festivals,  each  being  de- 
voted (so  far  at  least  as  the  first  part  is  concerned)  to 
the  music  of  some  one  master  or  school.  Beethoven 
will  come  first ;  the  programme  will  probably  contain, 
among  other  things,  the  Eroica  Symphony,  the  Leo- 
iwra  overture,  and  the  pinno-forte  Concerto  in  G,  to 
be  played  by  Mr.  Satter.  There  will  also  be  a  Mozart 
night,  and  a  Mendelssohn  night,  and  the  fourth  will 
give  us  perhaps  Schubert's  Symphony  and  other  re- 
cent works Our  Handei.   and  Haydj,'  Society 

have  succeeded,  after  much  negotiation,  in  engaging 
the  great  h.nsso,  Herr  Formes,  and  other  principal 
artists  of  Ullman's  company,  as  Mme.  Caradori, 
Mme.  D'Angri,  Miss  Milner  and  Mr.  Pebbing.  to 
sing  in  the  "Creation"  and  "  Elijah"  on  Saturday 
and  Sundav  evenings,  the  2.'?d  and  24th  inst.  This, 
especially  the  "  Elijah,"  will  be  the  musical  event  of 
our  winter. 

It  will  he  seen  by  our  advertising  columns  that  the 
"  German  Trio."  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gartner, 
Hause.  and  JcngnicivEL.  commence  their  fourth 
season  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  inst,,  by  a  concert 
at  Chickering's  Booms.  We  understand  that  they 
will  he  assisted  by  the  brothers  Eicni^ER.  and  Mr. 
Zoehler.  and  that  a  young  lady  of  this  city  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  public  as  a  vocalist. 

CARL     ZERRAHN'S 

:f'3::f£.s"2?'  ooisroEJ^^n? 

Will  be  piven  at  the 

BOSTON   lYCUSIC   HALL, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  Jan.  16th,  1858. 

IJ^y^^Tickets  are  now  ready  for  delivery  at  fbe  principal  music 
stores,  where  suhscription  list^s  are  also  still  open. 

TREMONT    TEMPLE- 

A  GRAND  VOCAL  AND  INSTUUMRNTAL  CONCERT 

"Will  be  given  by  the 

St.  Cecilia's  Cltoral  Society.  (100  voicesO 

Assi.'^ted  by  the 

GERMANIA    0  R  C  11  K  S  T  11  A  . 

And  the 

jrENDELSSOHN    GT-EE    CLUB, 

CoDipliinenfary  to  the 

Bras«    Band   of   St.  Mary'g    Churcli, 

ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  11th. 

itr?*Tirkets  25  centSj  tn  be  obtained  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
late  Fair  Comtnittee. 

At  the  Booms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  27th.  185S,  (Mozart's  Birtb-Day). 

A  limited  number  of  enrds  for  admission  deliveivd,  on  a 
written  application   to 

GUSTAV  SATTER. 

3  Van  Renp.selaer  Place. 
N.  B  — Further  pariipulars  shortly.     No  tickets  f"r  sale  ;  no 
applicariona  received  after  Jan.  23d. 

The  Ladie.i  and  Gentlemen  who  have  kindly  volunteered  to 
contribute  to  the  Fi-stlval.  are  herewith  notified,  thHt  the 
number  of  pieces  shall  noi  fxcefd  iw-lve,  and  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  'o  pelect  sueh  as  are  most  suitable  for  theorcasion 

The  first  rehears;il  will  lake  plare  Jnnnary  IZth^  at  my  resi- 
dence, at  ei^ht  n''clork  in  the  evening. 

GUSTAV  SATTER 

MsAi-vsird  MiisicaB  AssoeiatiOBi. 

The  Annual  Moerin',' will  be  held  on  MONDAY  EVENING, 
January  18tb,  185S,  at  the  Revehe  Hodsb.  Businesp  meeting 
at  7  o'clock  precisely,  and  a  punotoal  attendance  is  earnest- 
ly requested  . . .  .Supper  at  9  o'clock. 

HENRY  WARE,  Recording  Secretarj. 

Boston,  Dec.  12,  1857. 


CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACII  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Pinno-Foite  playing  to  small  classes 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  o^the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expenfie,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advanta«fes  in  this  manner  of  reaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  whi<'-h  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  succee?  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  informatinu  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  hi.'*  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Ru.ssell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office.      

October,  1857.  QSJ^        ^^  ^a 


c3r:E::E«vx-<£V3>a"  thio- 

Mr.  CARL  GARTNKK  announces  that  their  First  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  Jan.  Ifi,  at  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  $3.  Half  set,  $1,50.  Single 
ticket  SI. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  InstrucMon  on   the   VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in   the  THIiORY  OF  MUSIC.     Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S   Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

G.    ANDRE    &    GO'S 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

ABT,  op.  82      Thirty  Three-part  Jongs, 60 

Brindisi,  from  "  Macbeth,"  in  two  flats 25 

Caro  nome,  {Dear  name,)  from  *'  Rigoletto," 30 

Hemlock  Seat Ch.  Zogbaum,  25 

Her  brigVit  .imile  haunts  me  still, Wrighton,  25 

Herdsman's  Mountain  Home, 25 

How  could  I  leave  thee.    Popular  Song, ...     25 

I  dream  of  thee, Ch.  Merz,  30 

I'll  pray  for  thee,  from  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor," 35 

Over  the  Sea, , Groom,  30 

Rustic  Gate, F.  Mori,  30 

Silver  moon  is  keeping  silent  watch, Hatton,  25 

Tyrole,<e  and  his  Child,  new  edition, 25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Allegretto  Scherzandn,. Beethoven,  30 

Alpine  Roses,  Polka  Mazurka,. Fr.  Hegar,  25 

Emmeline  Muzuika C.  Merz,  25 

Happy  Return  Polka "        30 

King  Pepin  Polka,  by  D'Albert,  for  Piano 30 

Do  do.  do.  ffir  Piano  and  Cornet,. ...  40 

Kitty  Tyrell,  {Charming  Tunes,  No.  21,) 10 

Lancers'  Quadrille.  New  Arrangement, A  Tatzel,  30 

LouiSii  Miller:   Boutjuet  of  Melodies, Th-  Moeiling,  50 

Four  Polka  Redowa*,  by  Losse  : — No.  1,  Ladies' ;  No.  2, 

Parcv  ;  No.  3,  Bachelor's  ;  No.  4.  Anna, each.  15 

Reine  des  fees,  Vjilse  brill A,  Gockel,  35 

Simon  Bocanegra  :  Bouquet  of  Melodies.  ..Th.  Moeiling,  50 
Sultan's  Polka,  (colored)  for  Piano  and  Cornet,. .  .D'Albert,  50 

Sympathie,  Rondo  Valse, A.  Gutman,  40 

Thalberg  Fantasias,  simplified  by  Ch.  Merz: — 

No.  1 ,  Si-renade,  Don  Pasquale, 45 

No   2,  Qnatuor,  I  Puritani 40 

Traviata:  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moeiling,  No.  1,  50 

Do.  do.  do.  "  No.  2,  60 

Trovatore  :  Miserere, Th.  Moeiling,  50 

Valerie  Polka,  {colored) Godfrey,  40 

Vepri  Sicilitioi :  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moeiling,  60 

Waterloo  Polka,. .  .Godfrey,. .  .Piano  25c  ;  Piano  &  Cornet,  35 

VIOLIN  MUSIC. 

A.  Andre,  Jr.  —  Sounds  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  for 
Piano  and  Violin  :  Set  7,  Aurora  Waltz,  Spohr, 

Romance  from  Zemir  Azor, 35 

"  Violini.-it''8  Pocket  Companion,  containing  100 
tunes,  {Popular  Song.^,  Dances,  Airs,  etc.)  Duod. 
boards,  4  vols each,  25 

We  have  just  received  from  our  house  in  Europe  : — 

Burgmiiller. — Potp.  Travia^a,  for  four  hands 75 

Ad.  Wirth  — Pract.  Directions  for  Brass  Instruments,  an 

excellent  new  work, 1.50 

G.  andr:^  &  CO., 

1104  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
THE     FIRST     PREMIUM 

At  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  was  awarded  to 

MANRTI^'G'S    PATENT 
ORaAN    MELODEONS. 

Price  from  $75  to  $300. 

WM.  TS.  MAlTBmsrG-, 
MANUFACTURER  AND  PATENTEE. 
RouKPORT,  Ma3^.,  Nov.  1S57. 

JAMES  M.  BDNEY,  56  John  St. 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York  City. 

HIT^  Agents  Wfinted  iu  h!I  un'^cciipied  towns  and  cities. 
O^  Cin-nl.ir!'  sent  free  to  any  sidUress. 


SACRED     MUSIC     BOOKS 

— AT — 

ORKATI.V  RKOXTCED   PRICES. 

MANY  of  the  following  collections  of  Sacred  Music  are  of 
superior  merit.  On  account  of  the  stringency  of  the 
times  the  publishers  offer  them  during  the  present  season  at 
great  discounts  from  former  prices. 

The  Modern  Harp.  (White)  S6  a  dozen. 

Baker's  Cbur.  h  Music  Bonk.  .$6  a  dozen. 

The  Church  Melodist,  (White)  $6  a  dozen. 

The  Congreg;itinna!  H^irp.  (Barnes)  SS6  a  dozen. 

The  American  Ilftrp.  (Zeuner)  ^6  a  dozen. 

Handel  Collection  of  Chui-ch  Music.  (Johnson)  )$6  a  dozen. 

Mekidia  Sacra,  (Baker)  -SS  a  dozen. 

Bay  State  Collection  of  Church  Music.  (JohDSon)$4  a  dozen. 

Boston  Sacred  Harmony,  (Bissell)  .*5  a  dozen. 

The  Antiquarian,  (Marshall)  ®5  a  dozen. 

The  Sabbath  Harp,  (Heuberer)  S3  a  dozen. 

This  will  be  found  an  unusual  opportunity  for  Choirs* 
Musical  Societies,  Sinking  Sihools,  and  others,  to  obtain  new 
supplies  of  popular  Mu.-;ic  Books,  or  to  replenish  their  present 
stock,  as  the  prices  at  which  they  are  here  offered  are  far  below 
those  at  which  they  have  been  previously  sold. 

^Publisbed|]by^^gifl^gr^r^^i--:ori-  l^'^S  \ 

Oliver  Ditson  &-  Co.,  277  Washingtorx  St. 
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FIRST  PREHHIUM  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


TROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOE   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GKANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAIi. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FHOM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOE.  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


PROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


to" 


JOB  mmm  neatly  and  promptly  execaled  at  this  Office. 

MKS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

■VOC-A-LIST    C  S  O  I^  II  .A.  ONT  0>. 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 

MLLE.  GABRIEIiLB   DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


^iitljxms  for  i\t  Coming  Btmm, 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  trom  England) 

^      yj    Broadway^  N.Y. 

Aiitlieins  for  Christmas. 

HOPKINSj  E.  J.— Let  us  now  po  even  unto  Bethlehem,  s.  A. 

T.  B.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  parts,  13  cts.     Class  copy  3  cts. 
CROCE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  ;  s.  A.  T.  B.,  19  cts. 
GREENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  :  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.     Separate 
vocal  parts,  22  cents. 
HANDEL.— For  behold  darkness.    Recit.  |  -,o        . 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.   Air  B-  J 
For  unto  ^x?.  a  Child  i.'j  born.     31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  yhall  conceive;   and  O!    thou  that  tellest; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  SI  cts.    Ditto,  Svo.  6  cts.    Separate 
vocal  parts.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,   (Masham.)  —  Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs  :  — 
Sing,  0  heavens  I  (4  voices,)  25  cts.     Sep.  vocal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringest;  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voiceiii,)  63  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord :  Short  Anthem  for  s.  A.  T.  E. 
with  a  Terse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.    Separate  vocal  parts,  IS  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  ;  In  full  scoie. 
Verse,  A.  t.  b.  69  cts.     St-parate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.     Verse,  A.  e.  b.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  T  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:  s.  A.  t.  b., 
Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  CliristMas-tide. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 

"Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

ISmo  size,  Sewed, 13 

«  In  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  and  Piano-forte  Acco^npaniment. 
Folio  music  size, 1  13  < 

These  Carols  may  he  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  Hhitu-yn  \oca.\  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  wheo  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  SI. 13. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  fur  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popiilar  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Hatbn,  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  $1  to  S!l.88  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  those  in  general  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

J,    A,   JSrOl^ELLOj 
389  Broad-ivay,  Ne-w  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

^ 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  IK^aieelaud  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€mi^n  nf  tlit  ^.^iiinn  ml  liDghg, 

U .    S  .    H  ©  T  E  t, . 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFORTEKS  OF  FWBESGRf  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 

NEW    Y  0  II  K . 

C.    BKEUSSNG, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

\^y='  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF    SELECT  PIANO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  still  at  the  out-pet  of  their  studies, 
the  instrnctor  finds  great  difficulty  in  pelecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  thi.s  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  tlie  difficulty.  He  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  pleasing  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  exerci.-es  In 
the  course  of  these  little  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  as  to  the  expression  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them.  They  serve  not  merely  as  useful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  ''  in  the  second  stage  "  of  their  studies. 

The  system  of  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  nia.>^ter 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "  grasps  "  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.    Published  by 

RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON, 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston, 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi'',  &e.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  post;ige. 

TO  EDITORS.  — HasSELL  &  Richardson  will  send  you  ©2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  freei  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  this  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

AUGUST     HAMANN, 
TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  he  addressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGTJSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  Wo.  86    Pinclcixey  Street. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Music,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
Place,  or  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 


EDWARD    L.    BALCH,       MUSIC     AITD     JOB     FRUSTTIIJQ    OFFICE, 


Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  %hQ  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ®30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings'j  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


W.  SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCAIilST    (TENOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  tlie  PIANO-FOKTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 

c.  Xa.  ■^Ar-a."rx-s:xx<rs  «*;  co. 

.^^_^  (Successors  to  Reed  &  WateinS)} 

;^T!^s^'=:r-^^     Wliolesale  I  Retail  Dealers  in 

PIANO-FOB.  TES 
AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
Wo.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  III. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ®12.00 

Do  do  each  suhsequen  t S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisementB, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

W"o.  ai^'scHobii^  stbeetT 


%  ^aptr  d  ^rt  u)!i  ITittraturc, 
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An  Ascent  of  the  Eigi. 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

During  a  crowded  season,  the  low,  long  dining 
saloon  in  which  we  sat  is  the  scene  of  hilarity 
and  gaiety,  and  the  German  students  have  been 
wont  to  spend  the  night,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
gviests  had  retired,  to  await  the  early  sun,  in  sing- 
ing their  Burschen-Lieder,  and  thus  ushering  in 
the  dawn  in  a  waking  mood.  Prudence,  how- 
ever, dictates  retiring  at  a  seasonable  hour,  as 
the  dawn  breaks  here  at  half-past  three  during 
the  summer  solstice  ;  and  resigning  ourselves  to 
sleep,  which  came  without  invitation,  we  dreamed 
of  the  day's  adventures.  In  addition  to  the  fa- 
tigue attending  this  little  chapter  of  romance,  the 
night  winds  that  moan  around  the  Culm  lull  you 
to  a  repose  from  which  you  are  only  aroused  by 
the  unique  tones  of  the  Alp-horn,  the  evening  as 
well  as  the  matin  melody  of  the  Alpine  abodes. 
Not  having  anticipated  them,  these  sounds  took 
me  rather  by  surprise ;  and  with  a  half-dreamy, 
half-waking  sensation,  I  listened  to  the  pastoral 
salutation,  and  gazed  out  of  my  window  on  the 
frigid  landscape  around  me. 

At  the  summons  of  the  Alp-horn  a  general  Ftir 
is  perceived  among  the  guests ;  and  each  one 
clothing  himself  with  extra  apparel,  many  appro- 
priating the  coverlets  of  the  beds,  to  meet  the 
cold  and  penetrating  winds  of  the  morning,  is 
seen  to  steal  forth  and  stand  ready  near  the  outer- 
most clitf,  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  sunrise.  To 
communicate  my  own  impressions  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  refer  to  Haydn,  as  he  is  revealed  in  his 
"  Creation."  The  opening  scenes  of  this  oratorio 
might  properly  be  adapted  to  give  a  subjective 
description  of  sunrise  on  the  Rigi ;  and  althouo-h 
the  word-painter  could  tell  you  of  all  the  colors 


that  form  the  constituents  of  this  striking  scene, 
Haydn  could  succeed  far  better  in  the  description 
of  emotions,  which  all  poesy  and  painting  aim  at. 
From  the  fact  that  this  king  of  the  planets  comes 
into  view  every  twent)'-four  hours,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  where  the  secret  of  his  glory 
and  sublimity  lies,  or  why  the  beauty  of  his  rising 
and  setting  does  not  cease  to  interest  the  imagi- 
nation. But  certain  it  is  that  sunrise  is  ever  new, 
and  that  melody  "of  the  soul  never  tires.  As  soon 
as  his  orb  is  fairly  above  the  horizon,  and  the 
landscape  is  animated  by  the  morning  light,  the 
eye  is  withdrawn  from  the  spectacle  in  the  east 
to  the  general  effect  on  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  world  below  you  is  still  wrapt  in  the  incipi- 
ent tmlight  of  early  dawn  ;  no  sun-ray  has  en- 
tered the  hamlet  far  below  ;  but  its  inhabitants 
have  to  gaze  upwards  to  see  the  coming  day  on 
the  mountain  tops. 

One  may  easily  imagine  that  it  was  this  mo- 
ment and  this  situation  that  first  suggested  to 
Goethe  the  fine  poetical  passage  of  the  Second 
Part  of  "  Faust,"  since  the  masterly  painting  of 
the  poem,  and  that  imagery  of  nature,  so  skil- 
fully drawn,  were  the  results  of  his  visits  to  these 
very  spots  in  Switzerland. 

"  Hinauf  geschaut  !     Der  Beige  Gipfelriesen 
Verkiinden  schon  die  feierlichste  Stunde  ; 
Sie  diirfen  frilh  des  ewigen  Lichts  geniessen, 
Das  spater  sich  zu  uns  hernieder  wendet. 
Jetzt  zu  der  Alpe  griingesenkten  Wiesen 
"Wild  neuer  Glanz  und  Deutlichkeit  gespendet, 
Und  stufenweis  herab  ist  es  gelungen." 

Ha\'ing  thus  discharged  our  last  obligations  to 
the  Rigi  Culm,  in  paying  our  devotions  to  Nature 
as  here  presented,  we  prepared  to  re-enter  the 
hotel  to  enjoy  a  breakfast,  and  then  depart  for 
Kiissnacht.  It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to 
place  on  record,  that,  during  the  ceremony  just 
witnessed,  the  ponderous  aesthetic  lad)-,  who  the 
day  before  had  only  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
"  Rigi  Staflel,"  made  her  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  action,  climbing  up  the  steep  zig-zags  on  foot, 
and  supported  by  a  sufficient  escort.  She  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  gratify  the  instincts  of  her 
soul  which  led  her  hither ;  but  how  she  descend- 
ed the  Rigi,  or  whether  her  return  was  a  success- 
ful one,  rumor  never  informed  us. 

Consigning  our  effects  to  a  young  lad,  who 
served  both  as  porter  and  guide  to  the  bo'ttom  of 
the  mountain,  we  at  length  took  our  departure 
from  the  Culm,  and  directed  our  course  towards 
Kiissnacht. 

The  ground  which  we  now  trod  teems  with 
more  romantic  recollections  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  portion  of  Switzerland,  and  we  were 
hastening  towards  the  theatre  of  Toll's  heroism 
and   Gessler's  tyranny.      The  descent    on  the 


Kiissnacht  side  is  by  no  means  easy,  and,  at  times, 
more  rapid  than  the  lower  limbs  are  willing  to 
submit  to.  Fortunately,  midway  down  the  moun- 
tain, we  found  a  pleasant  resting  place,  where 
the  declivity  subsides  into  a  green  terrace,  and  a 
few  "  Sennenhiitten,"  or  shepherds'  chalets,  are 
found,  with  the  cows  grazing  around  them,  and 
the  shepherds  themselves  waiting  on  each  passer 
by  with  a  huge  glass  of  milk,  and  of  such  milk 
as  only  Alpine  pasture  affords. 

Here  the  adventurer  usually  casts  himself  upon 
the  grass,  and  is  glad  to  find  a  temporary  repose. 
While  enjoying  the  scene  of  the  chalets,  the 
shepherds,  the  cows,  and  their  tinkling  bells,  the 
party  of  Swiss  girls  coming  up  from  below,  and 
resting  before  the  hut,  the  frowning  peaks  above 
us,  we  found  the  interest  of  the  picture,  so  essen- 
tially Swiss,  considerably  heightened  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  three  pilgrims,  with  knapsacks 
and  Alpen-stocks,  coming  down  the  winding 
paths  of  the  mountain,  reciting  aloud  their  Aves. 
They  had  returned  from  "  Marie  zum  Schnee," 
whither  they  had  gone  to  pay  their  devotions. 
Having  accomplished  the  descent,  with  results  to 
my  companion  and  myself  which  left  a  lasting 
impression  for  a  whole  week,  although  not  as 
much  so  to  G e,  who  was,  in  all  respects,  per- 
fectly Rigi-proof,  a  short  walk  found  us  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Hohle  Gasse,  the  narrow  pass  or 
hollow  where  the  tragical  encounter  took  place 
between  Tell  and  Gessler. 

*'  Durch  diese  Hohle  Gasse  muss  er  kommen. 
Es  fuhrt  kein  andrer  Weg  nach  Kiissnacht." 

A  diminutive  building,  called  "  Tell's  Chapel," 
to  all  appearance  built  two  centuries  ago,  marks 
the  spot  where  tliis  old,  romantic,  and  world-re- 
nowned story  had  its  origin.  I  felt  an  agreeable 
interest  in  treading  upon  this  ground,  since  Tell's 
supposed  history  forms  one  of  those  strongholds 
of  the  imagination,  which,  by  a  natural  blending 
of  pathos  with  heroism,  become  fixed  within  the 
mind  during  youth,  and  can  never  be  overthrown 
by  the  stern  logic  of  a  mature  manhood.  A 
guardian  of  the  venerable  edifice,  under  the  fig- 
ure of  a  very  old  man,  stands  at  the  door,  and 
introducing  you  to  the  interior,  hands  you  a  book 
of  registry,  and  solicits  a  small  fee  for  the  infor- 
mation he  furnishes  regarding  the  oft-told  tale  of 
Tell  and  Gessler.  A  painting  over  the  door, 
much  defaced  by  time,  illustrates  the  scene  as 
given  by  Schiller,  where  Armgart  solicits  Gess- 
ler's compassion,  just  as  Tell  is  raising  the  fatal 
arrow  to  pierce  him  to  the  heart. 

Having  concluded  our  interview  with  the  old 
man,  and  our  musings  along  the  "  Hohle  Gasse," 
we  pursued  the  way  to  Kiissnacht.  Hence  a 
short  drive  along  the  lake  of  the  "  Four  Can- 
tons," through  a  characteristic  portion  of  Swit- 
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zerland,  brings  you  to  Weggir,  where  the  steamer 
lands  for  passengers  either  to  Fluehlen  or  Lu- 
zerne. An  additional  companion  in  this  ride  was 
one  of  our  nation,  in  the  shape  of  a  gentleman 
who  viewed  the  whole  Swiss  subjeet  in  the  prac- 
tical or  anti-poetical  light,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing a  two  years'  residence  here,  was  not  yet 
imbued  with  as  large  a  comprehension  of  the 
beautiful  as  an  ordinary  Swiss  peasant.  He 
spoke  of  the  quality  of  the  land  as  being  very 
indifferent,  the  houses  "  hard-looking)"  structures, 
and  tlie  people  themselves  an  hundred  years  be- 
hind the  age !  Well  said  for  an  American,  and 
coinciding  with  a  great  deal  more  of  American 
sentiment,  in  discussing  the  merits  of  Europe. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  this  matter-of-fact  fellow-countryman 
was  short-lived,  or  he  would  have  driven  away 
all  the  poetry  the  atmosphere  of  which  I  had  been 
inhaling  since  first  mounting  the  Rigi.  In  his 
exculpation,  be  it  said,  that  he  was  engaged  in 
the  affairs  of  this  life,  which  may  be  an  apology 
for  the  blunders  of  many  more  of  our  country- 
men in  their  estimates  of  the  men  and  things  of 
the  old  world.  The  magie  which  hovers  over 
every  spot  in  Europe  springs  from  an  ideal  formed 
in  youth,  and  nurtured  through  all  the  develop- 
ments of  education.  To  go  to  Europe  without 
this  ideal,  to  analyze  things  there  down  to  bare 
facts,  to  judge  them  with  an  unimaginative  phi- 
losophy, and  strip  them  even  to  nakedness,  would 
mar  the  whole  poem  and  make  it  the  most  for- 
bidding prose. 

The  little  steamer  here  takes  you  on  board, 
and  still  the  scenes  you  move  among  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  charming  panorama.  The  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  in  the  direction  of  Fluehlen,  is  noted 
for  its  beauty,  as  well  as  the  historical  tales  with 
which  it  teems.  Between  this  and  Altdorf,  a 
small  town  beyond  Fluehlen,  and  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Tell,  lies  nearly  the  whole  scene  of 
the  great  epic  of  Switzerland,  on  which  Schiller 
founded  his  drama  and  Eossini  his  chef  d'oeuvre ; 
for  we  cannot  but  attribute  many  of  the  finest 
parts  of  this  opera  to  the  pictures  it  borrows  fi-om 
the  tangible  world. 

AnotherjTell's  Chapel  stands  conspicuously  on 
the  rocky  shores  of  the  lake,  with  a  shrine  to  the 
Madonna ;  on  the  other  side,  a  small  structure  in 
memory  of  the  famous  leap  on  the  rock,  during 
the  storm,  in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  Gess- 
ler,  is  pointed  out.  In  approaching  nearer  to 
Fluehlen,  the  Kuschen,  a  lofty  peak,  9000  feet 
high,  and  the  greatest  elevation  on  the  borders  of 
these  waters,  rears  its  frigid  form  before  you. 
These  and  many  other  points  of  attraction  enga<i-e 
the  study  of  the  pilgrim  to  this  home  of  his  im- 
agination ;  and  in  realizing  what  he  had  been  so 
long  dreaming  of,  he  will  find  all  that  he  desired, 
provided  tliat  his  own  mind  is  formed  of  the  pro- 
per elements,  and  congenial,  in  all  its  parts,  with 
the  Swiss  theme. 

To  have  been  educated  within  the  influences 
of  tone,  will  add  to  the  realization  I  refer  to,  as 
Swiss  imagery  has  all  been  melo-dramatized ;  and 
in  recalling  the  music,  along  with  the  poetry  of 
Schiller,  the  outer  world  becomes  more  produc- 
tive to  the  sense  than  when  viewed  in  its  purely 
materialistic  bearings.  Indeed,  the  visual  world 
is  never  perfect  without  tone  ;  for  as  we  see  this 
principle  reversed  in  the  Opera,  where  the  strong- 
est efforts  of  the  pictorial  artist  are  deemed  essen- 
tial to  convey  the  fullest  beauty  of  modulated 


sound  to  the  soul,  so  we  can  demand  that  in  the 
study  of  and  devotion  to,  Nature,  the  emotional 
language  of  Music  should  'come  to  the  aid  of  a 
complete  realization  of  what  the  soul  soars  after. 

.J.    H. 

Note. — The  position  here  assumed,  in  connecting 
the  subject  of  music  with  the  descriptions  of  natin-al 
scenery,  is,  that  the  tendency  of  all  delineation  of 
the  outer  woiid,  either  by  pen  or  pencil,  is  to  bring 
the  soul  of  the  reader  or  observer  to  a  like  condition. 
Every-word  representation  has  something  higher  in 
view  than  a  bare  detail  of  facts  ;  and  in  appealing  to 
the  imagination  by  the  medium  of  words,  under  po- 
etical forms,  cither  with  or  without  rhythm,  the  same 
conditions  spring  up  in  almost  every  mind. 

There  is  no  merit  even  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
masterly  effort  at  description,  unless  it  awaken  cer- 
tain chords,  always  ready,  yet  dormant  in  the  soul. 
The  same  law  is  applicable  to  pictorial  representa- 
tion. Hence  the  painter  is  not  governed  by  the  col- 
oring of  Nature  in  laying  down  her  beauties,  but  by 
his  own  moods;  and  he  conveys  her  various  appear- 
ances to  you  through  his  own  individuality.  To 
gain  you  over  to  himself,  he  adds  to  the  subject  the 
poesy  of  coloring. 

If,  then,  the  enjoyment  of  the  outer  world,  or  its 
representative,  painting,  result  in  the  excitation  of 
like  emotions,  which  come  into  play  when  the  living 
creation  or  the  wand  of  imagination  call  them  up,  it 
follows  that  there  is  a  species  of  innate  melody  in 
man.  This  melodious  impulse  does  not  respond 
alone  to  tone-thought,  but  is  also  excited  by  the  phe- 
nomenal world. 

To  render  this  theory  more  clear,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  plausilile,  we  should  substitute  another 
expression  for  that  of  melody.  The  soul  of  all  hu- 
manity has  its  states,  its  conditions  ;  and  it  matters 
not  whether  the  theme  it  dwells  upon  be  the  Ninth 
Symphony  or  the  Alps,  similar  passages  of  feeling 
are  produced,  reproduced,  and  varied  by  combina- 
tions, such  as  we  know,  by  our  psychological  experi- 
ence, to  take  place.  In  the  contemplation  of  outward 
Nature,  the  mind  of  the  poet  enjoys  an  ideal  exis- 
tence, since  the  study  of  the  barely  material  leads  to 
no  such  results  as  we  find  springing  out  of  the  poet's 
inventions.  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  finest  tone-cre- 
ations, we  are  equally  led  into  an  ideal  sphere,  since 
we  are  forced  to  reproduce  our  Self,  and  shape  it  into 
that  ideal  form  which  finds  its  most  congenial  ele- 
ments within  the  world  of  tone. 

The  provinces  of  the  eye  and  ear,  therefore,  are  so 
nearly  blended  into  one,  that  we  must  often  be  at  a 
loss  to  trace  the  lines  of  demarcation.  If  the  passa- 
ges of  emotion,  or,  in  musical  phraselogy,  the  motives 
of  the  soul,  coming  to  us  by  either  medium,  be  the 
same,  we  might  infer  that  the  blind  would  need  no 
outer  world,  or  the  deaf  would  require  no  audible 
tone-thoughts. 

Acute  inquirers  into  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  have  discussed  the  question  whether  Music 
possesses  any  ideal  contents,  any  positive  subject  of 
thought.  While  such  thinkers  as  Rousseau,  Kant, 
Hegel,  Fischer,  and  Kahlert  have  opposed  the  the- 
ory, and  regarded  a  tone-composition  as  a  mere 
grouping  of  sounds,  without  reference  to  any  descrip- 
tive meaning  or  design  on  the  part  of  the  composer, 
Ki-Uger  appears  as  the  champion  of  the  opposite 
ground,  and  defines  the  thought  of  Music  as  one  of 
action,  in  contrast  to  Sculpture  and  Painting,  which 
aflFord  a  mere  passive  representation,  without  action. 
Dr.  Ilanslick,  a  recent  writer  on  the  "  Beautiful  in 
Music,"  sides  in  'part  only  with  the  philosophers ; 
and  while  he  admits  with  them  that  Music  possesses 
no  contents  in  the  sense  in  which  we  would  apply 
the  term  to  Art  in  general,  he  ascribes  to  it  those  mu- 
sical contents  which  are  shadowed  forth  in  every 
Thema.  It  is  natural,  that,  between  the  mere  philos- 
opher and  the  philosophizing  musician,  there  should 


exist  a  great  disparity  of  gpinion  ujion  such  an  ab- 
stract and  perplexing  point ;  and  I  could  refer  to  no 
solution  more  ready  for  the  purpose,  than  that  de- 
rived from  the  analogous  impressions  of  the  eye  and 
ear. 

When  we  paint  the  outer  world,  either  with  pen  or 
pencil,  we  describe,  but  do  not  analyze  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Music,  which  admits  more  of  a  de- 
scription of  themes,  of  tone-groupings,  of  character- 
ization of  the  individuality  of  this  or  that  composer, 
than  of  an  analysis  of  what  it  really  effects  upon  the 
mind.  Should  we  go  within  ourselves,  and  inquire 
what  Nature,  Art,  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  musical 
composition,  accomplish,  in  a  subjective  sense,  we 
should  find  they  produce  nearly  the  same  results. 

The  ardent  student  of  Sculpture  often  conveys  his 
impressions  of  a  master-piece  through  musical  anal- 
ogy; the  musical  critic,  in  order  to  lead  you  into  his 
subject,  will  refer  you  to  architectural  sublimity  or 
sculptural  symmetry.  The  tone-master  himself  feels 
in  the  natural  world  what  he  has  experienced,  when 
building  up  and  developing  the  fairy  structures  of 
his  imagination  in  the  regions  of  tone.  The  inner 
life,  therefore,  originating  in  the  conceptions  of  vision 
and  tone,  must  be  one  and  indivisible.  j.  H. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  few  Words  to  young  Amateurs  of  Music. 

By   Daisy. 
I. 

We  will  suppose,  imprimis :  You  think  you 
are  "  fond  of  music  "  ;  that  is,  you  like  to  hear 
others  play,  and  have  come  to  the  detennination 
to  take  lessons  yourself.  The  question  arises  : 
"  How  shall  I  learn  my  lessons  to  the  greatest 
advantage  to  myself?  "  or,  in  other  words :  "  How 
shall  I  study  music  ?  " 

Many  of  you  have  an  idea  that  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary on  your  part  is  to  spend  two  hours  in  the 
week  with  your  teachers,  and  to  practice  upon 
your  instrument  a  certain  (or  uncertain)  number 
of  hours  daily;  and  that  when  you  can  play 
through  a  piece  correctly  as  to  time  and  notes, 
jovl  know  a  great  deal  about  music,  while  some 
of  you  think  it  only  necessary  to  play  through 
the  scales  without  stopping,  and  learn  all  the  (so- 
called)  fashionable  music,  to  become  proficients 
in  the  art. 

We  would  'not  by  any  means  assert  that  you 
are  wholly  in  the  wi'ong  in  your  estimate  of  a 
musical  character.  Your  statements  include  the 
necessary  starting-point  for  every  student  of  mu- 
sic, viz.,  regular  and  attentive  practice,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  scales  in  their  differ- 
ent movements.  But  we  do  say  that  there  is  a 
secret  gift  beyond  and  abo\e  these  acquirements, 
which  will  ever  distinguish  the  true  artist.  This 
is,  simply,  the  faculty  of  interpretation. 

Do  you  remember,  in  your  school  days,  the 
difference  in  the  readers  of  your  class  ?  How 
some  would  read  every  piece  alike  in  the  same 
monotonous  key,  whether  it  was  an  account  of  a 
festival  or  a  funeral  dirge,  recognizing  neither 
comma  nor  period,  and  closing  in  the  same  un- 
meaning tone  of  voice '?  What  a  relief  it  was  to 
see  that  other  boy  stand  up  !  You  could  tell  by 
the  changes  in  his  countenances  if  the  story  were 
grave  or  gay.  As  he  spoke,  every  word  of  that 
clear,  distinct  articulation  conveyed  to  the  nrind 
of  the  listener  sentiments  of  joy  or  sorrow,  ex- 
altation or  depression ;  and  when  the  sentence 
was  ended,  jou  felt  a  sort  of  satisfaction  that 
there  was  one,  at  least,  who  knew  what  he  was 

about. 
Now  it  was  not  because  he  knew  his  letters, 
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and  had  received  more  instructions  than  the  other, 
but  because  lie  had  the  intellect  to  appreciate 
and  give  appropriate  utterance  to  the  lines  ha- 
fore  him,  while  the  other  thought  only  of  getting 
through  the  piece. 

And  so  it  is  in  music.  You  do  not  know  a 
composition  when  you  can  only  play  the  notes 
and  keep  time,  or  even  if  you  have  learned  to 
render  some  parts  p'umo,  and  some  foiiissiino : 
but  when  you  can  so  read  it  aloud  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression),  thattho  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  piece  shall  be  apparent.  Perhaps  we  can 
better  express  our  meaning  by  copying  from  a 
treatise  on  the  effects  of  bad  reading,  merely  al- 
tering the  text  to  suit  our  subject. 

"  A  musical  education  should  produce  such 
results,  that  when  we  hand  to  a  friend  the  com- 
positions of  Mozart,  of  Beethoven,  or  of  Haydn, 
or  of  a  musician  who  is  perhaps  the  ornament  of 
his  profession,  her  intellectual  culture  should  tell 
upon  her  instrument,  and  add  the  inspiration  of 
a  living  tone  to  the  thoughts  of  the  departed  ar- 
tist, causing  Music  to  fulfil  its  true  office,  in  ex- 
alting and  adorning  our  daily  life." 

If  you  have  never  studied  in  this  way,  j  ust 
take  some  piece  of  genuine  music,  be  it  ever  so 
simple,  and  endeavor  to  learn  it  as  we  have  sug- 
gested. If  you  do  not  at  first  catch  the  ideas  of 
the  piece,  attribute  the  failure  to  your  own  dull- 
ness, not  to  the  composer's  blindness,  and  try 
again.  You  will  soon  have  a  new  interest  in  your 
musical  studies. 

Do  not,  however,  mistake  our  meaning.  We 
say  not  that  you  can  find  such  a  variety  of  ex- 
pression in  Music  as  in  Writing,  for  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  delineation  of  the  passions  that  Music  finds 
its  most  appropriate  utterance.  Therefore  is  its 
language  comprehended  most  fully,  as  a  general 
rule,  by  people  of  ardent,  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ments, quick  to  perceive  the  images  of  truth  and 
beauty  which  Music  conveys  so  readily. 


Thalberg. 

The  American  tour  of  Thalberg  fell  in  an  un- 
fortunate year,  and  yet  his  notes  have  not  been 
at  a  discount.  He  has  played  in  earnest  all  over 
the  country,  making  it  aTgreat  keyboai'd  over 
which  he  has  run  from  one^end  to  the  other,  and 
now  lifts  his  fingers,  puts  one  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  one  upon  his  pocket,  and  so  bows  himself 
gracefully  away. 

There  has  been  no  difl^erence  of  opinion  about 
him  as  there  was  about  Jenny  Lind  and  other 
famous  musical  artists  who  have  come  to  us.  The 
simple  perfection  of  his  performance  was  at  once 
appreciated,  and  always  enjoyed  ;  and  yet  at  last 
it  cloyed.  No  one  cared  to  hear  tor  more  than 
the  twentieth  time  the  same  fantasia  played  in 
the  same  wa,y.  At  the  twenty-first  hearing  it  be- 
gan to  sound  a  little  trite. 

But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  artist  —  if  it 
were  any  fault  at  all.  It  was  merely  the  limita- 
tion of  interest  m  the  instrument.  Thalberg 
plan's  the  piano  as  well  as  it  can  be  played  ;  but 
then  the  piano  is  a  very  circumscribed  instrument. 
He  seems  to  understand  its  resources  pei-fectly, 
and  to  develop  them  with  complete  skill ;  but  he 
is  not  a  bit  of  a  mountebank.  He  does  not  play 
with  his  shoulders,  or  body,  or  ambrosial  locks. 
What  the  piano  can  do  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
piece  of  music,  he  makes  it  do — and  no  more. 

That  is  the  dilTerence  between  Thalberg  and 
other  equally  celebrated  performers.  Thalberg's 
playing  is  not  suggestive.  It  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory in  itself  (with  the  limitation  mentioned),  but 
it  does  not  leave  the  feeling  that  the  player  could 
do  a  great  deal  more,  nor  does  it  raise  any  haunt- 
ing image  of  a  great  orchestra  pouring  force  and 
fullness,  blood  and  substance,  into  the  music  the 


performer  sketches  upon  the  keyboard.  He  trills 
exquisitely,  but  he  never  thrills.  There  is  ex- 
quisite symmetry  in  all  he  does;  but  in  the  great- 
est worlcs  of  art,  of  ever)-  kind,  there  is  a  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete  character.  It  is  the 
nimbus  of  what  might  be  hanging  like  a  halo 
around  what  is. 

Arion  will  take  care  that  the  great  pianist  sails 
smoothly  wherever  he  goes.  Triton  will  blow 
his  wreathed  horn  before  his  bark  ;  and,  perhaps, 
some  happy  day  hereafter,  ladies  of  (|iiality  will 
part  his  glove  among  them,  for  souvenirs  of  that 
dexterous  hand — as  late  befell  his  great  rival 
Liszt,  after  a  concert  in  Germany. 

And  who  knows  but  that  with  much  patience 
and  many  Thalbergs,  even  we  Bosotiaus  may  one 
day  attain  to  a  similar  homage  to  art  and  artists? 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


Opera  in  l^ew  York. 
Rossini's  "L'Italiana  in  Algieki." 
(Jroni  the  Tribune,  Jan.  11.) 
The  production  of  Kossini's  L'ltaliana  in  Algieri 
ought  to  be  a  good  fortnight's  novelty ;  but 
unhappily  the  variety  less  than  the  quality  of  the 
music  afforded  at  the  o]3era  constitutes  its  claim 
upon  our  intelligent  public.  When  a  manager 
produces  a  new  work — or  revives  an  old  one — in 
Europe,  it  signifies  this  much:  Here  is  a  produc- 
tion of  genius — it  has  patent  as  well  as  recondite 
beauties ;  the  latter  can  only  be  understood  after 
several  hearings,  and  after  they  are  understood 
their  interest  increases  and  does  not  abate;  then 
besides  this,  the  production  of  the  opera  has  cost 
weeks  (or  months)  of  careful  study,  rehearsal, 
and  musico-dramatic  cooperations,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  labor  of  scene  painters  and  decora- 
tors, costume-makers,  copyists  and  others,  the 
whole  requiring  considerable  outlay,  only  to  be 
compensated  for  by  a  liberal  sustentation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  this  particular  piece.  If  it 
prove  a  fiasco  or  failure,  why  of  course  the  man- 
ager, having  run  his  risk,  must  swallow  gracefully 
his  defeat;  but  if  a  good  thing,  he  expects,  and 
generally  finds,  his  remuneration  in  the  run  of  the 
piece.  Here,  however,  the  object  of  the  opera- 
going  public  appears  to  be  to  find  out  how  many 
operas  they  can  gulp  down  in  a  season,  and  not 
how  much  lyrical  instruction  they  can  derive  from 
a  repeated  consideration  of  the  same  work.  We 
are  aware  that  an  answer  to  this  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  on  the  whole,  when  an  opera  does 
please  the  public,  it  is  played  first  and  last  a  great 
many  times,  though  at  the  outset  it  may  hang  fire, 
or  fair  to  have  a  theatrical  run.  That  is  true; 
but  then  there  are  other  operas  ^vhose  merit 
cannot  be  denied,  which  though  new  to  this  public, 
have  not  been  propelled  into  a  second  week — not 
even  fairly  launched,  but.  like  the  Leviathan, 
stick  on  the  stocks.  Of  this  class  are  the  operas 
ofiKossini,  who  certainly  surpasses  all  other 
musico-dramatic  writers  in  the  variety  and  uni- 
versality of  his  genius.  Since  the  Garcia  days, 
and  we  speak  of  course  from  tradition  in  naming 
them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  opera  of 
Rossini's  in  Italian  which  has  had  a  run  in  New 
York — Cinderella  in  English  being  a  selection 
from  ^'arious  works  of  his,  not  properly  coming 
under  the  list.  The  immortal  Barber  does  not 
draw  two  consecutive  houses;  Semiramide  cannot 
certainly  fill  three;  William  Tell  fell,  after  an 
eructation  of  curiosity,  dead ;  and  so  forth.  We 
think  if  the  public  would  study  Rossini  a  little 
more,  they  would  find  him  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all.  Take,  for  example,  the  last  presented 
work  of  his — L'llaliana — which,  though  not,  as 
the  play-bills  have  it,  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  is  brand-new  for  o\ir  public.  The 
wondrous  decorative  power  of  Raphael  is  not 
more  striking  in  his  art,  than  Rossini's  exhibits  in 
this  work.  If  he  had  not  written  the  Barber,  thi.s 
llaliana  would  be  the  finest  of  comic  operas,  or 
dispute  the  palm  with  his  Cenerentola.  Every 
note  is  as  fluent  as  the  mountain  stream;  it  seems 
propelled  by  an  irreversible  law,  and  to  gambol 
in  healthy  activity.  The  plot  of  the  piece  is 
unreasonably  bad,  but  notwithstanding,  Rossini 
manages  to  cover  it  over,  and  really  makes  the 
audience  think   they  are  enjoying  a  consistent 


whole.  The  overture  is  a  gem,  and  there  is  no 
bad  piece  in  the  opera.  As  to  the  execution, 
Labocetta  never  sang  so  well  ;  his  Languir  per 
una  bella  was,  by  all  odds,  the  best  of  his  efibrts 
this  season.  Gassier,  too,  can  do  Ros.sini's  music. 
It  is  satisfactory,  at  a  period  when  nmsical  studies 
have  become  partially  obsolete,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  entirely  so  under  the  present  regime  of 
clamorous  mediocrity,  to  find  artists  who  have 
learned  their  trade — ha\'e  trained  their  organs  to 
do  something  beside  declamation,  and  that  gen- 
erally not  of  the  highest  calibre.  While  such  a 
buflb  as  Rocco  is  on  the  stage,  the  traditional  old 
Italian  comedian — he  who  taught  all  Europe  its 
dramatic  business,  Shakespeare  included — is  not 
dead.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  our 
theatres  have  worked  up  out  of  Italy,  and  that 
even  now  in  her  sorrow  she  can  yet  out  of  her 
fullness  produce  a  Ristori,  as  well  as  a  Rossini. 
The  contralto,  Mme.  Angri,  is  only  second  in  the 
quality  of  her  organ  to  Alboni.  As  an  artist, 
Mme.  Angri  is  great.  She  is  equally  good  in  the 
gipsy  in  Trovalore,  and  in  the  lad_v  in  the  llaliana. 
The  introduction  of  Non  piii  mesta  at  the  close  of 
the  llaliana,  as  a  scintillating  wind-up,  may  be 
pardoned ;  for  it  is  ofi'  the  same  piece  with  the 
rest  of  the  music,  and  stands,  from  the  day  when 
it  was  written,  some  tbrty  odd  years  since,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  unrivaled  as  a  great  tour-de- 
force air.  The  same  remark  as  regards  propriety 
of  introduction  cannot  be  applied  to  a  barnacle — 
a  dislocated  impertinence — sung  by  Mme  Carioli. 

The  public  received  L'ltaliana  with  enthusiasm. 
The  only  finale  encored  this  season  was  that  of 
the  second  act.  The  audience  would  not  accept 
the  solemn  walk  of  the  actoi's  before  the  curtain 
as  an  encore,  but  demanded  the  genuine  article. 

A  little  emente  diversified  the  performance. 
The  cliorus — tlie  men,  save  three — struck  for 
higher  wages  just  before  the  curtain  went  up,  and 
tho  manager,  very  properly  refusing  to  accede  to 
their  exaction,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience,  went  on  without  them. 


New  Yore,  Jan.  13.  —  The  Philharmonic 
Concert  on  Saturday  proved  unusually  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect,  and  gave  ample  compen- 
sation- for  the  deficiencies  of  the  first  one.  The 
house  was  much  fuller  than  on  that  occasion,  in 
spite  of  bad  weather,  both  performers  and  audi- 
ence more  spirited,  and  the  programme  incom- 
parably better.  First  we  had  Beethoven's  Eighth 
Symphony,  which,  though  not  one  of  the  most 
popular  ones  as  a  whole,  yet  is  exceedingly  inter- 
e  sting  to  the  connoisseur,  and  contains  many  parts 
which  must  please  even  the  uninitiated.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  charming  Allegretto,  which, 
since  its  first  production  at  these  concerts,  Jullien 
has  made  familiar  to  the  public.  As  usual,  it 
was  encored.  This  number  was  followed  by  Sig. 
Labocetta's  really  ^admirable  singing  of  [Oh 
cara  immagine,  from  the  "  Magic  Flute."  He 
did  full  justice  to  this  exquisite  love-song,  and 
rendered  it  with  a  simplicity  and  artistic  truth  of 
conception  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
composition,  too,  seemed  just  suited  to  the  senti- 
mental element  which  rather  preponderates  in 
this  gentleman's  voice.  Gassier,  who  was  the 
vocalist  of  the  second  part,  was  not  so  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  contribution.  A  cavatina  by 
Mercadaute  (particularly  with  piano-forte  accom- 
paniment) is  not  exactly  the  thing  for  a  Philhar- 
monic concert.  1  think  all  would  have  preferred 
to  hear  something  of  more  value.  Nevertheless, 
his  rendering  of  even  this  insignificant  composi- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  heaviness  and  dryness,  was  so 
fine.that  some  satisfaction  was  to  be  derived  from 
that.  Mendelssohn's  beautiful  "  Fingal's  Cave  " 
Overture,   with   its  northern   reminiscences,  its 
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echoes,  and  the  cool,  grotto-like  atmosphere  which 
pervades  it,  concluded  the  first  part,  while  the 
concert  finished  off  with  a  novelty — the  Overture 
to  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  by  NIcolai. 
The  latter  is  as  devoid  of  character  as  that  by 
Mendelssohn  is  full  of  it.  The  melodies  are 
flowing,  lively,  and  very  pleasing  to  the  ear  ;  the 
instrumentation,  too,  is  uncommonly  fine  ;  but 
there  is  little  or  no  deptli. 

The  instrumental  solo  was  played  by  Madame 
Graever-Johnson"  (or  Johnson-Graever,  or 
Graever,  or  Johnson,  for  by  all  these  names  is 
this  lady  called),  who  repeated  on  this  occasion 
the  "  Concert  Symphony,"  by  Littolf,  which  she 
performed  at  her  own  concert.  I  should  have 
liked  better  to  hear  another  piece,  by  another 
master,  as  this  composition  is  even  less  attractive 
than  the  one  we  heard  at  Eisfeld's  concert.  It  is 
built  on  "  Dutch  National  Airs,"  which  are  in 
themselves  rather  dry  and  uninteresting;  and 
these  qualities  are  transmitted  through  them  to 
the  whole  piece.  I  would  wish,  too,  to  know 
whether  Mme.  Johnson  can  render  other  com- 
posers as  well  as  this  one.  With  regard  to  her 
playing,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  refer  to^my 
remarks  upon  it  in  your  last  number,  only  height- 
ening the  praise  I  give  it  there.  The  lady  gives 
a  morning  concert  next  week,  at  which  I  hope  to 
become  still  better  acquainted  with  her  admira- 
ble qualities  as  an  artist. 

I  must  not  again  omit  to  mention,  as  I  have 
several  times,  the  instrument  which  Mme.  John- 
son uses,  the  beauty  of  which  strikes  me  anew 
every  time  that  I  hear  it.  It  is  one  of  Erard's, 
from  Breusing's  depot.  No.  701  Broadway  ;  and 
though  it  has  been  long  and  well  used  (bv  Thal- 
berg,  before  Mme.  Johnson),  its  tone  and  action 
are  still  as  delicious  as  ever.  Indeed,  for  tone, 
these  pianos  are  unsurpassed  ;  and  though  popu- 
lar prejudice  gives  the  palm  for  durability  to  na- 
tive instruments,  on  account  of  the  climate,  I  am 
told,  on  good  authority,  that  with  proper  care 
the  "  Erards  "  will  keep  quite  as  well.  Mr.  Breu- 
sing,  the  obliging  and  gentlemanly  proprietor  of 
one  of  our  first  and  largest  music  establishments, 
is  constantly  importing  these  instruments  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant, when  a  grand  piano  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,  by  all  musi- 
cians, both  professional  and  amateur.  Not  all 
our  American  houses,  however,  are  adapted,  by 
the  size  of  their  rooms,  for  so  large  a  piece  of 
furniture  as  a  "  Fluegel  "  ;  indeed,  for  some  apart- 
ments, even  a  common  square  piano  seems  too 
large.  To  the  inhabitants  of  these  we  would 
recommend  the  cabinet  pianos  of  a  Cassel  maker, 
(whose  name  I  forget  just  now,)  which  are  im- 
ported by  Scharfenberg  &  Luis,  one  of  the  oldest 
music  firms  of  the  city.  These  instruments  have 
sweetness  and  volume  of  tone,  and  are  very 
agreeable  to  the  touch.  Just  the  thinii  for  a 
boudoir,  both  outside  and  inside. 

But  I  am  digressing  too  far  from  my  report  of 
our  musical  doings.  The  Opera  has  again  suf- 
fered a  collapse.  On  Monday  last,  Mr.  Ullman 
published  the  following  cards  in  the  various  daily 
papers : 

Sik:  Through  tlie  medium  of  your  vahi.ilile 
columns  I  would  hei;  to  state,  that  the  male  thorns 
still  persisting  in  their  conspiracy,  not  only  to  impose 
upon  me  their  own  terms,  but  likewise  try  to  com|iel 
me  to  retain  the  ringleaders,  I  will  take  immediate 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a  fresh  chorus  under 
the  direetion  of  Mr.  Faur,  the  excellent  conductor  of 
the  celebrated  Liederkranz  Kocicty. 


I  seize  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  I  have 
conducted  the  entire  season  upon  my  sole  responsi- 
bility. In  s)>ite  of  the  most  strenuous  endeavors,  I 
have  never  obtained  the  slightest  reduction  from  any 
person  connected  with  the  Academy,  and  have  paid, 
since  Sept.  1,  all  salaries,  without  exception,  strictly 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  even  during  the  revulsion, 
in  gold,  as  stipulated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season. 

All  that  T  could  obtain  since  the  last  six  weeks  was 
the  ^^ permission'  of  requiring  some  other  work,  and 
even  that  is  now  denied  to  me,  and  the  most  degrading 
conditions  are  imposed  upon  me  by  the  very  persons 
whom  I  supported  for  many  months,  through  inces- 
sant labor,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  most  trying 
mental  anxiety. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  hereby  publicly  pledge 
myself  not  to  yield  one  io  a  in  what  I  consider  my 
rights;  and,  sliould  I  not  meet  with  due  assistance 
from  the  employees,  to  close  the  house  without  fear  or 
self-reproach,  being  fully  convinced  that  the  public 
and  the  true  artists  will  render  me  the  justice  of 
acknowledging  that  I  have  offered  more  varied  enter- 
tainments, a  more  interesting  repertoire,  a  better 
ensemble,  and  have  paid  more  punclunlly  than  any 
of  the  Opera  Managers  who  have  preceded  me. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  B.  ULLMAN. 

NewYorlt,  Jan.  9,1853. 

Ac.iDEMT  or  Mdsic. — Notice. — Lessee  and 
Director,  B.  Ullm.\n. — The  male  chorus  still  per- 
sisting in  their  conspiracy  not  only  to  impose  upon 
the  Manager  their  own  terms,  hut  likewise  to  compel 
him  to  retain  the  ringleaders,  he  finds  himself  under 
the  painful  necessity  to  close  the  Academy  until  a 
fresh  chorus  will  fiave  been  organized. 

The  sordid  conductof  a  few  unscrupulous  individ- 
uals is  the  cause  of  there  being  nearly  300  persons 
thrown  out  of  employment  for  the  better  part  of  a 
week. 

Mr.  Ullman  pledges  himself  to  the  public  not  to 
yield  one  iota  in  what  he  considers  his  rights,  or  dic- 
tated by  the  nature  of  present  circumstances. 

The  Academy  will  open  on  Friday  with  a  most 
extraordinary  performance,  the  remembrance  of 
which  will  not  be  so  easily  efi^aced.  (Jan.  11.) 

Public  curiosity  was  all  alive  as  to  what  that 
"  most  extraordinary  performance  that  had  ever 
been  heard  of,"  would  be,  and  the  matter  is  not 
yet  quite  decided.  Don,  Giovanni,  with  a  strong 
cast,  (Formes  as  Leporello)  new  scenery,  &c., 
is  spoken  of  Formes'  performance  of  Basilio,  in 
the  "Barber,"  last  week,  is  universally  pronounced 
to  have  been  incomparable.  He  made  the  insig- 
nificant part  the  most  important  one  of  the  whole 
opera.  L'llaliana  in  Algieri  was  excellently 
given,  but  to  a  thin  house. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  you  an  advertisement 
which  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  some  small 
town  of  Southern  France  :  "  Robert  Le  Diahle, 
grand  opera  in  three  acts,  music  by  Meyerbeer, 

will  be  given  on night For  want  of 

singers  and  orchestra,  lively  dialogue  will  take  the 
place  of  arias,  choruses,  Sfc."  ! 

1 

New  York,  Jan.  12.  —  The  revolt  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  among  the  chorus  singers  is 
the  principal  item  of  interest  to  note  during  the 
week  jiast.  The  sympathies  of  the  press  and  the 
public  all  seem  to  be  with  the  manager.  What- 
ever cause  the  members  of  the  chorus  may  have 
for  complaint  against  Mr.  Ulmann,  the  course 
they  have  taken  to  obtain  redress  is  reprehensible 
in  the  extreme,  and  should  be  resisted  to  the  last 
But  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  case 
from  the  reports  of  it  in  the  various  newspapers, 
we  shall  be  very  far  from  arriving  at  a  correct 
conclusion. 

The  Daily  Times,  ihv  instance,  makes  it  appear 
that  Mv.  Ullman  has  labored,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  twenty  times  harder  than  any  of  those 
he  employs,  and  all  for  the  single  aim  and  pur- 
pose (!)  of  giving  employment  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  individuals,  who  otherwise  would 
at  least  find  it  difficult  to  get  through  the  winter, 


and  perhaps  would  actually  be  unable  to  live 
without  the  money  Mr.  Ullman  pays  them.  This 
will  simply  provoke  a  smile  from  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  present  manager  at  the 
Academy.  While  I  am  willing  to  give  Mr.  Ull- 
man all  needed  praise  for  his  enterprise  and  un- 
ceasing perseverance,  yet  to  say  that  he  always 
deals  justly  with  the  public  or  those  he  employs, 
is  much  more  than  I  am  willing  to  admit.  In  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Ullman  as  a  manager,  I  will  not 
speak  at  present,  leaving  that  to  be  discussed  at 
some  future  time,  when  I  intend  to  speak  of  the 
matter  more  fully.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
on  examination  it  will  be  found,  when  both  sides 
of  the  question  are  understood,  that  Mr.  Ullman 
does  not  always  treat  those  he  employs  in  a  man- 
ner to  inspire  respect  or  confidence. 

I  did  not  attend  the  performance  of  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  in  Brooklyn,  on  Saturday  night  last,  but 
gathered  a  few  particulars  from  a  friend  who  was 
present.  The  chorus  was  not  as  large  as  in  New 
York,  and  among  those  not  present  were  many 
of  the  leading  voices.  The  arrangement  of  the 
chorus  and  instruments  on  the  stage  was  as  bad 
as  it  could  be,  the  parts  being  separated,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  see  or  hear  each  other.  The  space 
allotted  to  the  stage  was  much  too  small.  The 
audience  room  was  too  small  to  hold  people 
enough  to  pay  expenses,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
even  this  small  room  was  not  full.  I  am  told  the 
"  Harmonic  Society  "  and  Mr.  Ullman  together 
lost  $500.  The  whole  affair  was  mismanaged 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
criticize  the  performance  of  the  Harmonic  So- 
ciety under  so  many  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Mme.  D'Angri  won  great  and  deserved  ap- 
plause in  her  admirable  rendering  of  "  He  was 
despised."  It  was  full  of  pathos  and  a  deep  reli- 
gious fervor  seldom  attained  even  by  those  who 
profess  to  sing  it  "  with  the  spirit  and  the  under- 
standing also."  Carl  Formes  pleased  better 
than  the  last  time  he  sang  it  in  New  York.  I 
am  impatient  to  hear  Formes  in  "  Elijah,"  but  I 
cannot  learn  that  we  are  certain  of  its  being 
given  at  present,  though  it  has  been  talked  of, 
and  even  the  time  of  performance  partially  fixed. 

I  see  by  the  morning  papers  my  favorite  Don 
Giovanni  is  announced  for  Friday  night,  with 
Formes  as  Leporello.  This  will  test  his  singing 
and  acting  far  more  severely  than  anything  he 
has  done  yet.  Bellixi. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  11.  —  Mr.  Editor : 
I  was  much  pleased  with  your  Diarist's  remarks 
upon  the  "  Cambridge  Concert."  They  were 
written  with  judgment,  taste,  and  appreciation ; 
and  he  has  meted  out  to  Sattee  full  justice  as  a 
pianist,  which  has  often  been  denied  to  him  by 
incompetent  judges. 

There  was  one  fault  which  surprised  me.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Diarist  thought  that  Mr.  HiN- 
ton's  solo  was  to  be  tolerated  ?  Was  it  not  one 
of  the  most  extravagant  of  modern  e.xtrava- 
gances  in  composition  and  execution  ?  Cam- 
bridge, though  represented  very  scantil}-,  had  too 
much  self-respect  so  applaud  such  a  performance. 
Scales,  octaves,  semitones,  all  shaken  together, 
were  poured  out  'without  mercy  to  the  ears  of  the 
audience.  It  seemed  as  if  the  young  performer 
had  been  elected  grand  executioner  of  the  piano, 
and  the  only  surprise  was  that  it  could  live  under 
such  severe  punishment.  It  was  like  Forrest's 
worst  ranting — a  tempest,  not  sublime  and  grand, 
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like  parts  of  the  "  Tannhauser"  overture  by  Sat- 
ter,  but  composed  of  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  fierce 
flashes  of  lightning,  hailstones  of  the  size  of  os- 
triches's  eggs,  and  ear-splitting  thunder. 

We  have  been  delighted  with  Batter's  perform- 
ances :  and  though  sometimes  he  en-s  in  not  play- 
ing the  best  compositions,  yet  his  most  palpable 
error  has  been  in  giving  such  a  piece  of  music  to 
a  pupil,  and  allowing  him  to  perform  it  in  the 
way  he  did.  We  wished  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
"it  had  been  impossible."  I  hope  we  shall  have 
another  extract  from  "  my  Dairy,"  strengthening 
these  views.  Playing,  acting,  or  dancing  to  the 
pit  ought  not  to  go  unscathed.  ( jk\  Cambridge 
(though  not  strictly  musical)  enjoys  quintets  by 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  a  solo  so  loud  is  not 
acceptable. 


Erom  my  Diary,  No.  19. 

Jan.  6. — Several  days  ago  I  devoted  some  space 
to  an  eulogistic  notice  of  sweet  Lilla  Linden  and  her 
delighiful  "  Linden  Harp."  It  is  now  my  pleasing 
task  to  add  that  proper  exertions  are  raal<ing  to  dis- 
trilnite  that  work  thoroughly  in  all  our  Sabbath 
Schools,  in  every  religious  family,  in  every  place 
where  devout  emotions  are  to  be  aroused  by  song  or 
to  find  vent  in  it. 

Time  was  —  according  to  good  authority  —  when 
the  children  of  this  world  were  wiser  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light.  The  nineteenth  century  has  produced 
the  Linden  Harp,  and  the  children  of  light  are  not 
behind  those  of  this  world  in  devising  ways  and 
means  to  spread  it  everywhere.  Its  missionaries 
have  reached  the  benighted  city  of  Boston,  and  one 
of  their  circulars  now  lies  upon  ray  table,  rejoicino- 
my  eyes. 

How  delightful  to  an  appreciative  spirit  it  is  to 
read  tlie  following  : 

"  Linden  Harp  is  having  a  very  ra[iid  sale.  Can- 
vassers say  they  rarely  find  an  intelligent  familvvvho 
do  not  purchase, — [grammar  is  of  no  account — the 
fact  is  all  we  care  about] — while  Sabbath  and  Day 
Schools  readily  adopt  it. 

"  Sunday  School  superintendents,  teachers,  pa- 
rents, and  all  unite  in  saying, — •'  We  have  long  felt 
the  need  of  just  such  a  book  as  the  Linden  Harp  Il- 
lustrated. It  is  the  best  and  most  attractive  work  of 
the  kind  ever  published.         *        *        *        * 

"  To  those  who  have  the  charge  of  vouth  we  would 
say,  if  you  would  see  the  dear  ones  in  your  charge 
happy,  if  you  would  have  an  efficient  aid  in  your 
government  and  labors  of  love,  see  that  they  arc  pro- 
vided with  Harps." 

By  all  means,  say  I  also,  provide  them  with  Harps. 
See  that  they  all  have  Lilla  Linden's  Linden  Harp  ! 
Do  not  forget  —  "Lilla  Linden's  Linden  Harp." 
That  is  the  book.  Now  look  at  the  back  of  the  Cir- 
cular : 

Master  Willie,  the  little  philosopher  {8  years  old),  will  lec- 
ture, awl  exhibit  a  variety  of  scTiptural,  historical,  astronom- 
ical, and  philosophical  illustrations  and  experiments,  with  the 
aid  of  a  magic  huitei-n,  orrery,  or  planetarium,  tellurian,  celes- 
tial sphere,  magnet,  &c.  :  also,  some  curious  and  remarkable 
phenomena  shown  by  the  newly-discovered  gyroscope,  or  me- 
chanical paradox,  whicb  has  of  late  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion among  scientitic  men. 

By  the  movements  of  the  orrery  and  tellurian,  the  relative 
sizes,  distances,  and  revolutions  of  the  planets,  the  causes  of 
eclipses,  changes  of  seasons,  &c.,  are  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  beholders. 

By  the  moving  dioramic  slides  of  the  lantern,  very  inter- 
esting scriptural  scenes  are  brought  to  view  ;  also,  the  chroma- 
trope,  or  artificial  fireworks  ;  the  phantasmagoria  effect,  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  walking  up  to  the  spectators,  and  then- 
receding  from  their  view. 

Every  one  who  purchases  a  copy  of  "  Linden  Harp  "  will  be 
entitled  to  two  ticliets  for  the  lecture. 

As  purchasers  receive  the  worth  of  their  money  in  the  boohs 
secured,  it  is  hoped  that  none  will  neglect  this  rare  opportuni- 
ty of  improving  the  mind  and  heart.  Parents,  teachers,  and 
youth  are  especially  invited  to  attend. 

Tlie  audience  are  requested  to  bring  their  Harps,  as  the  ex- 
ercises will  conclude  with  a  concert,  in  which  all  will  be  re- 
quested to  unite. 

A  voluntary  collection  will  be  taken,  to  defray  expense  of 
room  and  lights,  and  to  provide  for  a  gratuitous  supply  of 
Harps  for  Mission  S.  S.  Schools,  Charity  Schools,  &c. 

By  the  way,  it  strikes  me  that  an  important  point 
has  been  omitted  in  the  Circular  from  which  I  have 
so  largely  quoted,  and  accordingly  the  following  ad- 
dition is  suggested  gratis  : 


"  The  importance  of  Lilla  Linden's  Linden  Harp, 
as  being  so  admirably  fitted  to  awaken  a  true  taste, 
and  thus  prepare  the  youthful  mind  for  the  larger 
works  with  which  the  public  have  been  favored  by 
divers  musical  clergymen,  who,  having  studied  the- 
ology, must  necessarily  be  the  best  judges  of  sacred 
music,  cannot  be  overrated." 

But  to  return.  What  a  generous  spirit  is  here  ex- 
hibited I  You  have  but  to  purchase  Lilla  Linden's 
Linden  H.arp,  and  you  shall  have  two  tickets  to  hear 
Master  Willie,  the  little  philosonher  (8  years  old). 
"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  hahes  and  sucklings,"  &c. 
Happy  we,  who  live  in  an  age  when  Master  Willies 
teach  natural  philosophy  !  when  the  foolish  prejudi- 
ces against  m.iking  a  show  of  little  children,  as  being 
likely  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  ruin  in  the  fu- 
ture, have  passed  away,  and  when  such  a  perform- 
ance is  no  longer  classed  among  "  disgusting  exhibi- 
tions." Let  none  neglect  this  rare  opportnnitv — and 
he  sure  you  bring  your  Harps.  Moreover,  forjret  not 
the  advice  of  lago  :  "  Put  money  in  thy  purse" — "  I 
say,  put  money  in  thv  purse,"  "  to  provide  for  a  gra- 
tuitous supply  of  Harps  to  Mission  S.  S.  Schools." 
Kemember ! 

And  what  a  chance  for  young  men  who  are  poor 
hut  enterprising  I     Behold  : 

AGr;NTS   WANTED   T\   EVERT   StATR — rtRE.AT    Tj,Ti,trCBMETJT8    op- 

PEREn.  Circulars  free.  Acrents  have  earned  from  SI  to  $2  an 
hour  in  the  sale  of  the  Tfarp.  To  any  one  who  will  act  as 
agent,  we  will  send,  post  paid,  a  package  of  circulars,  with  in- 
structions for  canvassing.  &c.  Apprentices,  and  other  dav  la- 
borers, find  this  profitable  work  for  evenings.  Postmasters 
please  post  this  circular,  and  act  as  atrents.     Address. 

C.  M.  THAYER,  Middletown,  Conn. 

To  this  name,  Thayer,  I  must  confess  a  secret 
kindness,  and  whatsoever  hrinceth  it  to  honor  de- 
lighteth  me.  It  is  an  old  .and  respectable  name,  al- 
though it  has  never  shone  in  the  office-holding  world. 
Those  who  have  brought  it  honor  and  respectability 
have  been  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  good  of 
their  fellow-men.  In  my  copy  of  "  Liber  Faccti 
docens  Mores  hominum,"  printed  at  Basle  in  1498, 
there  is  a  manuscript  note  by  some  old  German  anti- 
quary, to  the  effect  that  the  authorship  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Thayr,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris 
in  the  twelfth  century.  And  down  to  our  own  dav, 
how  many  of  the  name  have  followed  in  his  steps  as 
teachers  of  youth,  or  have  been  clergymen,  teachers 
of  the  people,  or  physicians  as  he.ilers  of  their  dis- 
eases, no  man  knoweth.  One  of  the  first  converts — 
or  perverts,  according  to  your  creed — to  the  Komish 
Church  here  in  New  England  was  Father  Thayer; 
another  of  the  name  devised  the  plan  of  peopling 
the  plains  of  Kanzas  with  lovers  of  freedom,  and 
still  another  claims  the  jiublic  gratitude  for  banishing 
the  nauseous  mi.xtures  of  the  family  pharmacopffiia, 
and  supplying  their  'places  with  aromatic  fluid  ex- 
tracts, which  children  cry  for !  And  now  last — not 
least — we  find  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the  noble 
cause  of  spreading  sacred  song  among  all  classes, 
and  who  offers  great  inducements  to  us  to  act  as 
agents  for  Lilla  Linden's  Linden  Harp  ! 

And  here  a  pleasing  picture  rises  in  my  mind  I 
seem  to  be  walking  the  golden  streets  of  Bunyan's 
celestial  city,  and  suddenly  I  hear  the  sound  of  a 
multitude  of  voices, 

"  Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim." 

It  approaches,  and  lo  !  in  long  succession,  trains  of 
glorified  North  Street  and  Bowery  Boys,  with  their 
machines,  draw  near,  and  crowds  of  Sabbath  School 
children  line  the  way,  all  with  Harps  —  not  golden, 
but  Linden — in  their  hands,  and  welcome  them  in 
sv,'eet  and  glorious  chorus.  Now  all  open  their  hooks 
to  the  54th  page,  and  pour  forth  "  Come  let  us  sing 
of  Jesus"  10  the  inspiring  music  of  "Wait  for  the 
Wagon,"  while  author,  and  publishers,  and  agents, 
and  booksellers  and  all,  who  in  the  vale  of  tears  have 
labored  in  spreading  the  work,  jingle  the  cash  in  their 
pockets,  and  cry,  with  streaming  eyes,  "Not  unto  us, 
not  unto  us  be  the  glory  !  " 


Jan.  10.  —  The  great  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Sou- 
thard's music  gave  the  small  audience  which  lis- 
tened to  it  last  evening,  is  an  inducement  to  record  a 
few  particulars  of  his  career  as  a  composer,  which 
have  come  under  my  personal  observation. 

I  first  knew  of  him  some  twelve  years  ago,  ener- 
getically laboring  to  make  himself  a  pianist,  and  saw 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  before  long  take  a 
high  rank  as  such.  But  the  merely  mechanical  labor 
of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  an  instrument  is 
something  most  distasteful  to  one  who  loves  music 
for  music's  sake,  and  especially  for  one  who  adds  to 
a  natural  taste  for  an  and  literature  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education.  It  was,  therefore,  no  cause 
of  surprise,  when,  the  .'-iinilarity  of  our  tastes  in  mu- 
sic having  made  us  somewhat  familiarily  acquainted, 
I  found  that  the  career  of  a  virtuoso  had  not  charms 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  the  piano-forte,  and  that  he  was  deep  in  the  study 
of  the  full  scores  of  the  orchestral  and  dramatic 
works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Gluck,  and  es- 
pecially of  his  favorite — a  great  master,  almost  un- 
known in  America — Cherubini.  Such  zealous  and 
earnest  study — the  only  true  way  to  study — I  have 
seen  in  no  other  of  our  young  aspirants  to  mu.iical 
knowledge.  Text-hooks  hy  Ramcau,  Albrechtsber- 
ger.  Marx,  Weber,  are  all  vei'y  Avell ;  but  to  learn  to 
write  scores  requires  thorough  study  of  the  scores  of 
the  great  masters. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Southard  was  organist  and 
music  director  at  the  large  Catholic  Church  in  South 
Boston,  and  his  first  important  attempts  at  composi- 
tion which  came  under  my  notice  were  several 
masses.  Of  their  excellence  I  can  only  judge  from 
hearing  them  when  two  or  three  friends  hummed 
them  over  at  the  piano-forte.  They  were,  however, 
very  striking,  and  from  them  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression of  their  authoi-'s  talent  was  derived.  One 
of  them  was  arranged  for  orchestra,  and  put  in  re- 
hearsal. "  The  men  and  women  singers,  and  those 
who  play  upon  instruments,"  were  engaged,  and  upoo 
a  certain  Subday  morning  the  work  was  to  be  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  the  service.  Saturday  eve- 
ning all  was  in  readiness,  and  every  thing  looked 
auspicious.  The  next  morning  the  church  was  a 
mass  of  blackened  ruins.  I  believe  not  even  the 
piano-forte  score  of  the  music  remained  !  So  there 
was  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  young  man  as  a 
church  composer. 

A  few  years  later  I  came  on  from  New  York,  and 
in  Boston  heard  much  of  a  glee  in  the  style  of  the 
English  masters  of  the  last  century,  which  had  been 
sung  by  a  large  choir  the  evening  before  at  the  Melo- 
deon.  This  is  a  form  of  vocal  music  which  I  do  ex- 
ceedingly affect,  and  the  works  of  Spofli'orth,  Webbe, 
Callcott,  King,  and  their  compeers,  seem  to  me  equal 
if  not  superior  to  the  four-part  songs  of  any  nation, 
not  excepting  the  German  works  of  Mendelssohn 
himself  The  musical  convention  was  still  in  ses- 
sion, and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Southard's 
Glee,  "  When  thou,  0  Stone."  I  thought  it  admira- 
ble, and  think  so  still,  and  it  added  to  my  confidence 
in  his  abilities. 

The  next  production  from  his  pen  which  struck 
me  was  the  song  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Schubert, 
and  of  Hatton's  exquisite  "Day  and  Night"— the 
words  of  which,  by  W.  W.  Story,  he  found  in  Dwight's 
Journal— the  song  "  No  More."  Vocal  part  and  ac- 
companiment form  an  integral  whole,  and  if  sung  at 
a  Quintet  Club  concert  could  not  fail  of  making  its 
mark.  I  vvas  therefore  prepared  for  the  very  favora- 
ble notice  of  the  "Scarlet  Letter "  music,  which  I 
read  in  Dwight's  Journal,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  The  only  fear  was  that  in  his  zeal  to  reach 
the  highest  musical  dramatic  effect,  he  might  fall 
into  the  Liszt- Wagner  error  of  endeavoring  to  do 
without  simple  and  flowing  melody,  and  make  up  for 
its  want  hy  his  instrumental  figures  and  combina- 
tions, and  by  abrupt  and  startling  "  effect  music." 
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This  proves  to  have  been  unfounded.  One  fact  does 
surprise  me,  and  that  is  that  the  vocal  music  of 
"  Omano,"  as  sung  last  evening,  should  be  so  tho- 
roughly Italian  in  style,  knowing  the  long-continued 
and  persevering  study  which  he  gave  to  the  great 
German  masters,  and  those  semi-Germans  in  style — 
Cheruhini  and  Eossini.  The  full  effect  of  tliose 
studies,  however,  is  seen  in  the  splendor  and  beauty 
of  his  orchestral  accompaniments,  so  inadequately 
represented  in  the  separate  piano-forte  score  which 
he  has  written  for  the  pieces  given  last  night.  I 
know  of  no  first  opera  by  any  composer,  save  Beet- 
hoven, which  offers  so  much  that  is  heautifiil  and 
effective  as  "  Omano." 

gmillit's  Joupal  0|  Jfliistr. 
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Ft.  Southard's  Opera. 
Those  who  assembled  at  Chickerlng's,  that 
stormy  Saturday  night,  to  listen  for  the  first  time 
to  some  specimens  of  Mr.  L.  H.  SotjTHARD's 
new  Italian  opera,  "  Omano,"  were  indeed  a 
favored  few.  Yet  in  the  ntimber  the  musical 
taste,  intelligence  and  character  of  Boston  were 
■well  represented ;  and  the  unanimous  expression 
was  one  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  mingled  with 
regret  that  there  could  not  be  more  to  share  it, 
and  with  a  strong  wish  that  the  concert  might 
soon  be  repeated.  This  wish,  we  are  happy  here 
to  say,  is  in  the  way  of  speedy  accomplishment. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  in  the  same  place 
next  Thursday  evening.  We  feel  it  much  more  to 
the  purpose  to  make  this  announcement,  than  to 
attempt  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  music  after 
a  single  hearing.  Enough,  that  it  so  deeply 
interested  everybody  present,  as  to  e.xcite  a  strong 
desire  to  hear  again  and  learn  to  know  it  better. 
An  elaborate  opera,  given  in  fragments,  without 
scene  or  orchestra,  with  nothing  but  a  piano 
accompaniment,  to  an  audience  ignorant  of  the 
plot,  to  ears  entirely  unaccustomed  to  the  com- 
poser's way  of  writing,  so  far  as  it  is  in  any- 
peculiar  sense  his  own,  could  not  carry  a  clear 
and  positive  conviction  of  its  precise  worth  even 
to  the  most  apprehensive  listener.  But  what  it 
certainly  did  do,  was  to  excite  the  audience  to 
enthusiasm,  to  impress  every  one  with  respect  for 
the  musician-ship  and  talent  of  a  quiet  and  to 
most  men  unknown  composer,  and  to  awaken  a 
new  hope,  far  more  than  any  thing  before,  of 
something  that  may  be  called  American  music. 
All  felt  that  our  young  countryman  had  at  least 
earned  for  himself  the  right  to  be  fully  and  fairly 
heard,  enjoyed  and  judged.  We  say  then  ear- 
nestly to  all  our  truly  music-loving  friends,  do  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  Mr. 
Southard's  music.  It  will  by  no  means  show  j-ou 
all  that  he  can  do  or  has  done,  but  it  will  show 
you  that  he  can  produce  things  quite  as  fresh,  as 
charming,  as  eifective  as  much  that  has  proved 
sure  attraction  in  our  operas  and  concerts.  It 
will  certainly  give  you  a  new  pleasure. 

"  Omano  "  is  an  Italian  opera :  — Italian  in  its 
words,  Italian  in  its  general  style  of  music.  Mr. 
Southard's  first  opera,  "  The  Scarlet  Letter," 
■was  in  English,  and  his  musical  studies  and  par- 
tialities have  been  mostly,  we  believe,  of  a  Ger- 
man tendency.  But  he  is  quite  eclectic.  With- 
out asking  whether  he  could  not  do  abetter  thing 
than  be  writing  an  Italian  opera,  we  simply  re- 


mind ourselves  that  none  but  an  Italian  opera 
would  have  the  slightest  possible  chance  of  be- 
iuCT  brought  out  on  the  stage  in  this  country. 
He  procured,  therefore,  an  Italian  libretto  of  Sig. 
Manetta,  author  of  La  Spia.  We  have  not 
seen  it,  but  the  plot,  we  understand,  is  somehow 
founded  on  that  wild  and  gorgeous  dream  of 
Eastern  romance,  Beckford's  "  Vathek,"  the 
names  of  the  characters  being  changed,  and  a 
thread  of  more  human  interest  introduced  into 
the  story.  The  programme  of  the  concert  em- 
braced seven  pieces,  the  dramatic  relations  of 
which  we  find  thus  explained  in  the  Courier  : 

Number  One  on  the  proccramme  is  a  duet  for  mezzo- 
soprano  and  bass  voices.  The  characters  are  Omano, 
Caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Abassides,  and  Mirza,  his 
mother.  The  duet  opens  with  an  allegro,  in  which 
Mirza  urges  her  son  to  pursue  remorselessly  a  war  he 
has  declared  against  the  Ghcbers.  This  is  interrupted 
by  a  verse  of  a  romance,  supposed  to  be  sung  within, 
by  Hinda,  a  captive  Gheber  Princess.  The  sound  of 
her  voice  distracts  Omano  from  his  warlike  thoughts, 
which  Mirza,  in  a  repetition  of  the  first  allegro,  seeks 
again  to  inspire  in  him.  The  second  verse  of  the  ro- 
niance  follows,  after  which  comes  the  first  movement 
once  more,  the  whole  closing  with  an  andantino,  Oma- 
no declaring  his  passion  for  Hinda,  Mirza  urging  him 
to  more  ambitious  emotions. 

Number  Two  is  an  andante  and  eavatina  for  tenor. 
Rustam,  the  hero  of  the  opera,  pours  forth  his  affec- 
tion and  admiration  for  the  fair  Ilinda,  in  the  usual 
language  of  lyrical  lovers.  The  rapid  movement  of 
this  piece  will  be  found  very  spirited  and  effective, 
after  the  pure  Italian  style. 

Number  Three  is  a  quartet  for  mezzo-soprano,  tenor 
and  two  basses.  Albatros,  an  evil  spirit  disguised, 
with  bass  voice  of  course,  refuses  to  reveal  to  Omano 
the  secret  of  a  mystic  inscription.  Omano  threatens 
^Mirza  and  Rustam  warn  Albatros  of  the  danger  of 
disregarding  the  Caliph's  will. 

Number  Four  is  an  andante  and  a  cabaletta  for 
mezzo-soprano.  Mirza  sings  a  description  of  the 
scene  in  which  she  finds  herself.  It  is  by  the  tomb  of 
of  her  ancestors,  whither  she  has  come  to  witness  a 
midnight  meeting  between  Omano  and  Albatros. 
This  scene  is  continued  in  Number  Seven,  the  last  on 
the  programme. 

Number  Five  is  a  duet  for  soprano  and  tenor.  Hin- 
da and  Rustam,  having  come  to  an  understanding,  ex- 
change words  of  fond  fidelity,  etc.,  &e.,  &c. 

Number  Six  is  a  scene  and  eavatina  for  soprano,  in 
which  Hinda  indulges  in  a  retrospect  of  her  captivity 
and  Omano's  perfidy. 

Number  Seven  is  a  quintet,  with  chorus,  for  sopra- 
no, mezzo-soprano,  tenor,  and  two  basses.  The  scene 
is  that  alluded  to  above — the  tomb  of  the  Caliphs,  at 
night.  Omano  is  supposed  to  approach  the  tomb,  and 
calls  upon  Albatros,  who  presently  appears.  Mirza 
watches  the  scene,  herself  concealed  from  view.  Hin- 
da and  Rustam  are  present,  but  unseen,  by  means  of 
a  shield  of  invisibility.  The  first  movement  of  the 
quintet  i.s  an  allegro,  in  course  of  which  Omano  re- 
nounces his  faith,  in  obedience  to  Albatros'  demand, 
and  is  induced  to  promise  the  sacrifice  of  a  maiden  of 
his  harem.  Mirza,  rushing  from  her  concealment,  in- 
sists that  Hinda  shall  be  chosen,  to  which  Omano 
reluctantly  consents.  Rustam,  meanwhile,  assures 
Hinda  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  her.  During  this 
allegro  a  unison  chorus  of  disembodied  spirits — the 
shades  of  Omano's  sires — is  hoard.  The  quintet  winds 
up  with  an  andante  movement  of  superb  dramatic  ef- 
fect. The  climax  is  splendid,  being  approached  by  a 
twice-repeated  phrase  of  five  notes,  for  three  voices 
in  unison,  which  we  cannot  describe  without  the  aid 
of  musical  characters,  but  which  will  be  instantly 
recognized  as  a  master-stroke,  and  culminating  with 
full  vocal  and  instrumental  force. 

Our  first  impression  of  the  music  we  must  state 
very  briefly.  We  say  nothing  of  orirjiimUhj  in 
the  highest  sense  —  nothing  of  creative  ffenitis. 
These  are  questions  too  great  to  be  settled  in  an 
evening.  Much  that  sounds  new  once,  much  that 
takes  you  by  surprise,  subsides  after  several  hear- 
ings to  the  general  level  of  a  whole  class  which 
it  resembles,  and  the  witching  melody  is  found  to 
be  but  one  more  -variation  of  an  old  tune  too 
well  known.  The  experience  is  too  common  to 
allow  any  one  to  trust  the  glowing  first  irnpres- 
sion.  On  the  other  hand  what  seems  inditlerent 
may  some  day,  when  you  have  it  in  a  true  light, 
and  your  inner  eye  is  clear,  reveal  itself  like 
some  old  painting  in  the  richest  colors  and  the 
rarest  forms  of  beauty.  And  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference  between   cleverness   and   genius.      We 


need  not  be  in  haste  to  recognize  and  to  proclaim 
the  latter ;  if  it  be  there,  it  will  be  good  occupa- 
tion for  a  generation  to  get  gradually  convinced 
of  it. 

1.  Leaving  all  this  for  time  to  settle,  we  can 
truly  say  that  we  found  Mr.  Southard's  music 
Italian  in  style,  but  not  weakly  Italian ;  not  of 
the  hot-house  sentimental,  or  the  mere  physically 
intense  and  passionate  kind.  It  is  even  true  that 
we  were  oftener  reminded  of  Verdi  than  of  oth- 
ers. He  seems  master  of  Verdi's  best  arts  of 
effect,  his  climaxes  and  bright  bits  of  white  light 
unison  in  concerted  pieces,  his  syncopated  soar- 
ings in  impassioned  melody,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  he  does 
not  run  those  tricks  into  the  ground ;  he  uses 
them  to  illustrate  finer  qualities.  We  doubt  if 
even  the  gems  of  Verdi's  later  operas  contain 
much  of  equal  intrinsic  art  or  beauty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  impression  was  more 
fresh  and  wholesome,  more  essentially  musical, 
more  Italian  in  the  best  sense. 

2.  There  was  melody,  grateful  alike  to  the 
■\oice  of  the  singer  and  to  the  ear.  ISfot  sickly, 
commonplace  melody,  but  fresh,  natural,  dignified, 
expressive.  AVe  only  dare  not  say  decidedly 
original  or  individual.  When  we  think  of  Mo- 
zart's melody,of  those  wonderful  melodic  thoughts 
that  spring  to  life  on  every  page  of  Rossini's 
''  Barber  "  or  in  Weber's  music  —  melodies  that 
haunt  the  mind, — we  are  forced  to  postpone  the 
r|uestion  of  original  melodies,  in  the  sense  of 
po.sitive  spontaneous  new  creations.  But  there 
was  at  least  a  good  style  of  melody,  agreeable 
and  to  the  purpose.  Much  of  this  melody  seemed 
to  us  a  clever,  thoughtful,  chaste  use  of  the  old 
stock  of  Italian  song,  that  never  dies. 

3.  In  musical  structure,  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment, richness  and  sometimes  recherche'  charm 
of  harmony  and  modulation  ;  in  unfailing  abun- 
dance and  beauty  of  orchestral  illustration  and 
coloring  (so  far  as  one  could  judge  from  a  piano- 
forte engraving  of  the  painting)  ;  in  general  ef- 
fectiveness, it  showed  a  deep  and  well-rewarded 
study  of  the  best  models,  classical  and  modern. 
For  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  it  was  al- 
ways interesting.  The  Quartet,  and  more  espe. 
cially  the  Quintet  finale,  were  splendidly  effec- 
tive ;  and  the  efi'ect  would  bear  analysis.  There 
was  a  charming  figure  of  accompaniment  running 
through  the  last  duet,  quite  novel  and  felicitous. 

4.  It  was  thoroughly  dramatic.  Everywhere 
the  note,  the  phrase,  the  harmony  and  accom- 
paniment, was  fitly  married  to  the  word  and  ac- 
tion. All  was  wisely,  conscientiously  subordi- 
nated to  dramatic  truth ;  yet  without  any  Wag- 
ner-ian  sacrifice  of  the  musician's  loyalty  to  his 
own  Art.  It  warranted  high  expectations  of 
"  Omano"  as  a  lyiic  and  dramatic  whole. 

We  have  only  room  to  allude  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  pieces  were  executed.  The 
performers  entered  into  the  work  with  their 
whole  hearts;  the  pianist,  Mr.  B.J. Lang, played 
the  difficult  accomjianiments  with  remarkable 
precision,  fluency,  and  tact.  Mrs.  Long  sang 
her  best,  and  truly  her  voice  found  grateful  occu- 
pation in  the  music.  Her  bright  high  notes  were 
perfect  in  the  Quintet.  The  same  of  Mr.  Adajis, 
who  rendered  the  tenor  cantabile  witli  true  style 
and  feeling.  The  soprano  of  Miss  Wiiitehouse, 
in  the  romanza  heard  from  williin,  Avas  truly 
beautiful ;  and  the  bass  solos  by  Messrs.  Poavehs 
and  Thosias  Ball  told  well.  So  far  as  a  small 
concert  would  allow,  nothing  was  wanting  to  the 
true  ellect  of  the  music,  and  we  but  state  the 
general  feeling,  when  we  say  that  it  ivas  so  effec- 
tive as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  musical  world 
both  to  itself  and  Mr.  Southard,  to  see  to  it  that 
"  Omano  "  be  soon  brought  out  true  and  whole 
upon  the  stage. 
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Debut  of  Miss  Fay. — By  invitation  of  Miss  Fay 
and  Sig.  Bexdelari,  her  teacher,  there  was  a  large 
and  intelligent  assemblage  of  music-lovers  at  the 
Meionaon  last  Saturday  evening.  Miss  Fay  is  a 
young  Boston  lady.  She  has  determined,  as  we  un- 
derstand, to  devote  her  life  to  music  as  a  public 
singer.     The  following  programme  was  performed  ; 

PART    I. 

1 — Scenji  arnl  Air  from  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  (;irrfiDgcd  for 

Qutntettb) Meyerbeer 

By  tbe  ileudelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

2 — Aria  Finale,  "  Fid.inZiitii — No  maledett-a," Pacini 

Miss  Fay. 

3— Adagio  Scherzo,  from  the  35th  Quintette  in  E  min.  Onslow 

4 — Star  of  the  Nortii,  L'nncerted  Air  with  two  Flutes,  Meyerbeer 

Miss  I  Fay. 

PART   II. 

5 — Introduction — Allegro  and  Adagio,  from   the   Quin- 
tette in  D,  No.  3 Mozart 

6 — Aria,   Puritani  :  "  Qui  la  voce,". Bellini 

Misfl  Fay. 
7 — Song  without  Words,  and  Caiizonetta,,  from  the  Quar- 
ter to  in  E  Hat,  op   13, Mendelssohn 

8 — Cavatina,  Lucrezia  Borgia  :  '•  Cotn'e  hello," Donizetti 

Miss  Fay. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  chorus  of  surprise  and 
admiration  among  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
hear  the  lady.  We  were  not — feeling  bound  to  hear 
all  that  could  be  heard  that  night  of  Mr.  Southard's 
opera.  All  agree  that  she  has  a  rare  voice,  and  much 
talent,  and  that  her  execution  reflects  great  credit  on 
her  teacher.  Yet  as  the  danger  in  such  cases  always 
is  from  praise  unqualified,  we  think  we  may  do  well 
to  cite  here  the  impressions  of  a  friend  in  whose  opin- 
ion we  have  confidence. 

"  My  impression  "was  that  her  voice  was  of  good 
quality,  rather  unsympathetic,  of  correct  intonation, 
of  extensive  compass,  and  brilliant  in  the  upper  range 
of  tones  ;  the  enunciation  wanting  in  distinctness. 
She  exhibited  a  facility  of  execution  quite  remarka- 
ble— a  fatal  facility,  it  seemed  to  me — something  ana- 
logous to  the  faculty  which  young  persons  often  ex- 
hibit of  writing  graceful  and  pleasing  verses,  and  very 
likely  to  mislead  a  young  artist  and  her  injudicious 
friends.  The  evidence  of  musical  feeling,  of  senti- 
ment, was  not  there  to  my  apprehension,  neither  did 
the  passages  requiring  breadth  of  phrasing,  and  large- 
ness of  style,  as  the  first  movement  of  Qui  la  voce, 
exhibit  either.  The  rapid  execution  of  familiar  and 
difficult  music  by  so  young  a  singer  startled  and 
astonished  the  audience,  and  their  applause  was  un- 
bounded." 


Husi^al  a^hil-OJIiJit. 

This  evening,  after  long  pause,  the  Music  Hall 
will  ring  with  grand  orchestral  niujic.  Carl  Zer- 
KAHN  has  organized  his  orchestra,  and  gives  the  first 
of  his  four  subscription  concerts  in  the  form  of  a 
"  Beethoven  Night."  The  first  part  of  the  programme 
will  consist  purely  of  three  of  the  noblest  composi- 
tions of  that  mighty  master;  to-\vit,  the  "Heroic 
Soraphony,"  with  which  our  public  is  less  familiar 
than  with  almost  any  one  of  the  nine ;  the  piano-forte 
Concerto  in  G,  to  be  played  by  Mr.  Satter,  who  has 
composed  cadenzas  for  it ;  and  the  wonderful  Leonora 
overture,  in  C. ,  Here  is  already  enough  for  a  feast, 
and  of  the  best  kind.  The  second  part  is  more  for 
the  j!on-classical  portion  of  the  audience,  and  will  be 
light  and  miscellaneous;  yet  it  will  lead  off  with  that 
splendid  overture  to  "  William  Tell."  Mr.  Zerrahn 
is  always  as  good  as  his  word,  and  will  do  all  he 
promises  and  more.  It  will  he  the  public's  fault,  if 
this  does  not  prove  an  admirable  series  of  concerts. 
....  We  are  also  to  have  Afternoon  Orchestral 
Concerts  in  the  same  place,  and  with  the  same  con- 
ductor, commencing  next  Wednesday.  These  will 
he  essentially  of  the  same  character  as  in  past  years, 
embracing  commonly  a  good  symphony  and  overture, 
and  varieties  of  light  and  sparkling  music.  As  they 
may  bo  continued  indefinitely,  these  afternoon  con- 
certs will  afford  opportunities  of  presenting  various 
Symphonies,  by  Haydn  and  others,  which  we  seldom 
hear.  The  four  nights,  dedicated  to  great  composers, 
naturally  require  that  the  best  (and  as  it  happens) 
the  most  well-known  Symphony  of  each  should  he 
selected. 


The  "German  Trio"  (Messrs.  Gaertner,  Juno- 
nickel  and  Hause),  on  account  of  the  Orchestral 
Concert,  have  judiciously  postponed  their  first  concert 
to  next  Monday  evening.  Their  programme  is 
e.xcelleiit,  including  the  glorious  B  flat  Trio  of  Beet- 
hoven, a  string  Quartet  in  1),  by  Haydn  (first  time), 
and  Mozart's  Quintet  in  G  minor;  these  sterling 
solids  to  be  relieved,  not  by  a  dreary  length  of  small 
things,  but  simply  by  a  couple  of  songs  from  Meyer- 
beer by  a  "promising  amateur.'" The  Men- 
delssohn QuiNTETTTE  Club  yield  Place  next 
Tuesday  evening  to  the  young  vocalist.  Miss  Fay, 
who  will  then  make  her  more  public  debut. . .  .Add 
to  all  this,  that  Mr.  Southard's  music  is  to  be  re- 
peated on  Thursday  evening,  and  that  Herr  For.iies 
is  to  sing  in  the  "Creation"  on  Saturiiay  and  in 
"Elijah"  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  iiave  we  not  in- 
deed a  musical  week  before  us? 

The  New  Yofk  Academy  was  to  re-open  last  night 
with  a  "grand  Mozart  celebration,"  being  the  first 
night  of  Von  Giovanni  "on  a  scale  of  colossal 
splendor  and  magnificence," — new  scenery  "of  the 
most  dazzling  descripiion,"  new  dresses,  new  proper- 
ties, and  with  the  ball-room  scene  done  for  once  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  two  e.xtra  orchestras  upon  the  stage, 
a  chorus  of  150  voices  (including  the  Liederkranz), 
to  say  nothing  of  the  "twenty  candelahras"  and 
"three  hundred  lights;"  and  with  Formes  (as 
Leporello),  Gassier  (the  Don),  Lagrange,  Cara- 
DORi,  D'Angri,  Labocetta,  Rocco,  &c.,  in  the 
principal  parts.  This  is  the  last  night  but  three  prior 
to  the  departure  of  the  company  for  Philadelphia. 
....There  is  a  very  unpleasant  rumor  about  the 
Maretzek  troupe  in  Havana;  to  the  effect  that  the 
yellow  fever  rages  there,  that  Amodio,  the  baritone, 
had  died  of  it;  also  a  tenor  singer;  and  that  Brig- 
NOLi  was  very  sick.  This  report  leads  Thaleeeg, 
after  so  many  farewell  concerts,  to  postpone  his 
departure  for  Havana.  (Later  news  speak  only  of 
the  severe  illness  of  Atiiodio.) 


Ji  d  u  ^  r  1  i  s  c  Bi  ^  It  t  s , 


BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

GRAND    BEETHOVEN    NIGHT  ! 

CARL    ZERRAHN 

Will  give  bis  FIRST  CONCERT  on  SATURDAY  EVENING, 
Jan.  16th,  at  the  UOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 
Assisted  by 
Mir.    GITSTAV   SATTER, 
On  which  occasion  the  first  part  will  be  selected  from  the  mas- 
ter works  of  the  immortal  composer,  Beethoveu, — the  second 
part  of  the  pr('gr;itiime  being  devoted  to  misuellanoous  music 
Duly. 

Single  tickets,  50  cents  each,  and  packages  of  four  tickets, 
good  for  any  of  the  remaiuing  Concerts,  at  Two  Dollars,  mny 
be  DbtaiGod  ac  the  principal  music  stores,  aud  at  the  door  on 
the  evening  of  performance. 
Doois  open  at  6^^  ;  Concert  to  comraence  at  7^2  o'clock. 

X^OSTI=03SrE3Vi:E3NrT- 
Toe  GERMAN  TRIO  respectfully  announce,  that  their  first 

Concert,  at  Mi-.^irs.   Chickeriug's  Rooms,   is  postponed  from 

Saturday  to  Monday  eTeuing,  Jan.  IS,  on  account  of  the  first 

Concert  of  Mr.  Zerrahn. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  S3.     Half  set,  $1,50.     Single 

ticket  SI. 


1=  O  ST  jP  OUSTEax^EaSTT. 
THE   MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S    Third   Con- 
cert is  necessarily  postponed  two  weeks,  to  Feb  2d. 

MISS  FAY  will  give  a  Cocnert  on  TUESDAY  EVENING, 
Jau.  19th,  at  8  o'clock.  She  will  be  assisted  by  an  Or- 
chestra, and  sing  *'  Qui  la  voce,"  "  Fidanzata,"  *'  Com'  e 
bello,"  aud  au  Echo  Wahz  composed  espressly  for  her  by  Sig. 
A.  Bekdelari. 

Further  particulars  in  the  daily  papers. 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

AFTERNOON~C ON CERTS 

By   tBie   OrcBsesti-aS   "Uiiioiu, 
EVERY  WEDHESDAY. 

CARL.   ZERRAHN, Conductor. 


[ET^Doors  opfjn  at  2— Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
[Cr'Package  of  Six  tickets,  $1.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 


MB,.  SOUTHARD'S  SECOND  CONCERT. 

By  universal  retjuest  th«re  will  be  a  repetition  of  Mr.|SooTH- 
ARD's  Concert— Selections  from  the  MS.  Opera,  ''  O.MANO  '* — 
on  Thursday  Evening  next,  Jan.  21st,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Messrs. 
Chickering'H  Saluon. 

The  following  resident  artists  will  take  part  in  the  perform- 
ance. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG. 

Miss  S.  E.  "VVHITEHOUSE. 
Mr.  C.  R.  ADAMS. 

Mr.  THOMAS  BALL. 

Mr.  P.  H.  POWERS, 
Mr.  B.  J.  LANG.        Iry,,^,-^^^ 
Mr.  T.  H.  HINTON,  S    ^^^'^^^* 
O"  Tickets,  Fifty  Cents,  to  be  obtained  at  tho  bookstore  of 
Me.isrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  13  Winter  St. 

At  the  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Ohickering  &  Sons, 
WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  27th,  1853,  (Mozart's  Birtb-Day). 

A  limited  number  of  cards  for  admission  delivered,  on  a 
written  application  to 

GUSTAV  SATTER, 

3  Van  Rensselaer  Place. 
N,  B— Further  particulars  shortly.    No  tickets  fur  sale  ;  no 
applications  received  after  Jan.  23d. 

Ifi;2S'v;iii'<B  Musi4;al  Associatiosi. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  MONDAY  EVENING, 
January  18th,  185S,  at  thi-!  Revere  House.  Business  meeting 
af.  7  o'clock  precisely,  and  a  punctual  attendance  is  earnest- 
ly requested Sdpper  at  9  o'clock. 

HENRY  WARE,  Uecording  Secretary. 

Boston,  Dec.  12,  1857. 


CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  luave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Uoxbury  that  he  is  pi-epared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  clasx^es 

Long  experience  and  cartful  examination  of  the  .-subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  ol  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  sreat 
deal  of  weariness  whit^h  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much, 
depends. 

For  farther  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1S57. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THKORY  OF  MUSIO.    Address  at  his  resi- 
deuce,  (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stoies. 


Ct. 
aSTBAAT 


ANDEE    &    CO^S 
:F>xjBx.iio-A.Tioisrs_ 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

ABT,  op.  82      Thirty  Thre-^-part  ^ongs, 50 

Brindi^i,  from  '' Macbeth,"  in  two  flats, 25 

Caro  nome,  (Dear  name,)  from  "  Rigoletto," 30 

Hemlo.-k  Seat Ch.  Z'>gbaum,  25 

Her  bright  smile  haunts  me  still, Wrighton,  25 

Herdsman's  Mountain  Home, 25 

How  could  I  leave  thee.    Popular  Song, , 25 

I  dream  of  thee, Ch.  Merz,  30 

I'll  pray  for  thee,  from  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor," 3.5 

Over  the  Sea Groom,  30 

Rustic  Gate, F.  Mori,  30 

Silver  moon  is  keeping  silent  watch, Hatton,  25 

Tyrolesfc  and  his  Child,  new  edition, 25 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Allegretto  Scheizando,. Beethoven,  30 

Alpine  Roses,  Polica  Mazurka, Fr.  Hegar,  25 

Emmeline  Mnzurka, C.Merz,  25 

Happy  Return  Polka "        SO 

King  Pepin  Polka,  by  D'Albert,  for  Piano. 30 

Do.  do,  do.  for  Piano  and  Cornet,. ...  40 

Kitty  Tyrell,  (Charming  Tunes,  No.  21,) 10 

Lancers'  Quadrille,  New  Arrai.gement, A.  Tatzel,  30 

Louisa  Miller :  Bout)uet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  50 

Four  Polka  Redowa«,  by  Loss6  ; — No.  1,  Ladies' ;  No.  2. 

Partly  ;  No.  3,  Bachelor's  ;  No.  4.  Anna, each.  15 

Reine  des  fees,  Talse  brill ' A   Gockel,  35 

Simon  Encanegra  :  Bouquet  of  Melodie.",.  ,  .Th.  Moelling,  50 
Sultan's  Polka,  (colored)  for  Piano  and  Cornet,. .  .D'Albert,  50 

Sympathie,  Rondo  Valse, A.  Gutman,  40 

Thalberg  Fantasia.^?,  simplified  by  Ch.  Mei'z  : — 

No.  1,  Si-renade,  Don  Pasquale, 45 

No.  2,  Qujitunr.  I  PuritDui, 40 

Traviata  :  B(mquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  No.  1,  50 

Do.  do.  do.  "  No.  2,  60 

Trovatore  :  Miserere, Th.  Moelling,  50 

Valerie  Polka,  (colored) Godfrey,  40 

Vepri  Sicili;mi :  Bouquet  of  Melodies, Th.  Moelling,  60 

Waterloo  Polka,. .  .Godfrey,. .  .Piano  25i; ;  Piano  &  Cornet,  35 

VIOLIN  MUSIO. 

A.  Andre.  Jr.  —  Sounds  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  for 
Piano  and  Violin  :  Set  7,  Aurora  \Valtz,  Spohr, 

Romance  from  Zemir  Azor, 35 

"  Violinist's  Pocket  Companion,  containing  100 
tunes,  (Popular  Songs,  Dances,  Airs,  etc.)  Duod. 
boards,  4  vols each,  25 

We  have  just  received  from  our  house  in  Europe  : — 

Burgmuller. — Potp.  Traviata,  for  four  hands, 75 

Ad,  Wirth  — Pract.  Directions  for  Brass  Instruments,  an 

excellent  new  work, I.50 

G.  ANDRi:  &/  CO., 

1104  Chestnut  Street,  PhiladelpMa. 
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FIRST  PREMIUM  PIA^O-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  followicg  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM   THE 

Massachusetts  Cliaritatle  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAIi. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAT/ING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Ajfricultiiral  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


K7-' 


JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecated  at  this  Office. 


MRS.    J.     H.     LONG, 
"VOC-A-LIST    <SOr>K,wA^IsrO). 

Address  at  Wintbrop  House,  Boston. 

!5.      3S.      :^  J^  :SLll  Tji  f 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Key.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Lat«  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 

MMiE.  GABRIELLE    DE   LAMOTTE   has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  65  Hancock  Street. 


%\\\\ms  for  tlj^  Coming  Bmm. 

Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?    Broadway^  IV.T. 

AuatliCMS  for  Claristunas. 

HOPKINS,  B.  J.— Let  us  now  tro  even  unto  Bethlehem,  s.  A. 

T.  B.,  19  cts.     Single  vocal  parts,  13  cts.     Class  copy  3  cts. 
CROCE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings :  s.  A.  T.  B.,  19  cts. 
GKEENE.— Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tiding.s  :  for  two  Trebles 
or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  four  voices,  38  cents.     Separate 
Tocal  parts,  22  cents. 
HANDEL.— For  behold  darkress,    Recit.  )  -.o  ^.^^^g 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.   Air  B-  ) 
For  unto  u.'^  a  Child  is  born.     31  cts.     Sep.  voc.  parts,  25  cts. 
Behold,  a  Virgin  tihall  conceive;   and  O!    thou  that  tellest; 
Alto  Solo  and  Chorus,  31  cts.    Ditto,  8vo  6  cts.    Separate 
vocal  parts.  25  cts. 
JACKSON,  (MaPhani.)  — Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs  :  — 
Sing,  0  heavens  1  (4  voices,}  25  cts.     Sep.  TOcal  parts,  13  cts. 
0  Zion  !  that  bringe.^t  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 
0  !  come  hither  and  behold.  {4  voices,}  G3  cts. 
NOVELLO.— Sing  unto  the  Lord  :   Short  Anthem  for  s.  A.  T-  e. 
with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts,     Small  class  copy,  in 
score,  3  cts.     Separate  vocal  parts,  16  cts. 
PURCELL.— Behold,  I  bring  you  Glad  Tidings  :  In  full  score. 
Verse,  A.  T.  B.  69  cts.     Separate  chorus  parts,  13  cts. 
Behold,  I  bring  jou  Glad  Tidings,  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.     Terse,  A.  E.  B.  25  cts.     Se- 
parate vocal  parts,  22  cts. 
VITTORIA.— Behold,  T  bring  you  Glad  Tidings:   s.  A.  T.  B-, 
Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  €3irigtmas-tide. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Tuomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 

Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

TViih  Melodies. 

ISmo  size.  Sewed 13 

"  In  packers  of  50, 5  00 

"  Condensed  Four  Vocal  Parts, 25 

With  Voice  Parts  a?id  Piano-forte  Accompajiimeni. 
Folio  music  size, 1  13 

TheFe  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  libitu?7i  vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.     The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  S?1.13. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  form 
valuable  and  appropriate  presents  fur  the  coming  season.  All 
the  popular  Oratorios  by  Handel,  Hatdn,  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, and  Mendelssohn,  published  in  Vocal  Score,  with  Piano 
Forte  accompaniment,  at  from  @1  to  3?1.88  each,  according  to 
length.  These  editions  are  handsomely  bound  in  Parchment- 
Cloth,  and  are  those  in  genera!  use  by  Choral  Societies  and 
Families  throughout  the  United  States  and  England,  from 
their  perfect  reliability  and  correctness. 

389  Broad^vay,  We"\v  "Fork:, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Eorte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3    UAYWARD     PLACE. 


J.   TKENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residesftce  No.  5G  TIneelaiid  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€tarljrr  nf  tl;r  '^^imm  ml  linging, 

U .    g  ,    M  O  T  E  I.  - 
SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTEHS  OF  F€>S£EI<iiIV  MUSIC, 
No.  7G9  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

C.    BRE  BJSINCt, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Mrard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


EDWABD    li.    BAIiCH,       IVrUSIC     AISTD     JOB     FRIlSTTIIfG    OFFICE, 


FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF   SELECT  PIANO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  those  who  are  still  at  the  outset  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  Bcholar  to  piactise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  this  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  He  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  pleading  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  exercises.  In 
the  course  of  these  little  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copiou.f  notes 
and  explanations  ao  to  the  expression  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  serve  not  merely  as  u-^eful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  mote 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  "  in  the  second  stage  "  of  their  studies. 

The  system  nf  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  youngpupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "  grasps  "  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.    Published  by 

RUSSELL  &.  RICHARDSON. 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Wusii-,  &o.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.  — Russell  &  Richardson  will  send  you  S2 
worth  of  their  Intest  Musical  Publications  (postage  freei  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  {including  this  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

AUGUST    HAM  ANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addrepped  at  Mt'ssrs.  Russell  h  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86    Fiiicki&ey  Street. 

Messrs.  AUGUST  &  WULF  FRIES, 

Teachers  of  Mu.^ic,  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  are  ready 
to  receive  Pupils.  They  may  be  addressed  at  No.  17  Franklin 
PlacCj  or  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's  Music  Store,  291 
Washington  street. 

Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  Sr50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  @30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

W.  SCHEAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST     CTEKOK), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  iind  on  the  PIANO-FOETE. 
Residence  No.  12  IMarion  Street. 

O.    Xj.  JW-.^a.TISI3SbrS    «*;    Co. 

y  (Successors  to  Reed  &  Wateins.) 

^  ''  X    ^Mssk  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

,vi^<Sr7^   AND  MELODEONS, 

"  ^  v^  ^^ii^  From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 

WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  ct5. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  firstinsertion 5^12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent.  ..  .S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  i  n  advance . 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  Of  FICS  OF  PnBLICATION,. . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 
By  RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'D  St.       " 

"  CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence, R.I. 

"  C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"    SCHARFENBERG  fe  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

"  GEORGE  DUTTON,  ,Te Rochester,  N.Y. 

"   G.ANDRE  &  CO....  1104  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St,  Baltimore. 

"   W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"  W.  P.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  O. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG. Cleveland,  0. 

For  Dwigbt'B  Journal  of  Music. 

From  the  Life  of  an  obscure  Musician. 
I  remember  well  the  time  when,  still  a  boy,  I 
was  compelled  to  play  the  violin  at  a  dancing  sa- 
loon, frequented  by  the  farmers  from  the  neigh- 
boring hamlets,  who  came  into  the  fair,  which 
five  or  six  times  every  year  was  held  in  our 
town.  I  still  see  them  whirling  round  in  their 
long  linen  coats,  the  skirts  of  which  fluttered  be- 
hind them  like  flags  on  the  topmast  of  a  ship : 
each  man  holding  his  partner,  a  stout,  blooming 
girl,  with  both  arms  by  the  shoulders.  On  one 
occasion,  after  I  had  just  finished  a  galop,  in  which, 
to  heighten  its  effect,  I  made  all  sorts  of  trickery 
with  the  bow,  an  old  farmer,  who  stood  watching 
me  attentively  from  the  distance,  pipe  in  mouth, 
came  up,  and  touching  me  on  the  shoulder,  said: 
"  Well  done,  boy,  well  done  !"  He  then  told  me 
that  I  played  better  than  the  tailor  in  his  village, 
whom  they  engaged  for  their  harvest  festivals 
and  like  occasions,  and  who  used  to  accompany 
his  playing  with  violent  gesticulations  of  his  head 
and  feet. 

The  old  farmer  was  soon  joined  by  others,  so 
that  in  a  few  moments  a  large  crowd  had  collect- 
ed around  me,  all  expressing  their  delight  at  that 
piece,  and  paying  me  all  kinds  of  compliments 
for  the  agility  with  which  I  moved  the  fingers 
and  the  bow.  One  of  them,  a  man  with  a  grave 
and  important  air,  whom  the  rest  regarded  with 
much  awe,  said  that  one  day  I  would  surely  be  a 
good  tone-artist.  I  afterwards  learned  that  he 
was  from  a  hamlet  some  miles  oif,  where  he 
taught  school  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  after- 
noon went  round  to  extract  teeth,  and  perform 
surgical  operations  on  the  farmers  and  their — cat- 
tle. I  could  have  guessed  this  long  before,  since 
I  noticed  several  girls,  belonging  as  I  knew,  in  the 


same  hamlet,  who  bore  still  the  marks  of  his  mal- 
practice on  their  swollen  cheeks,  tied  up  in  cloths 
and  cushions. 

The  prophetic  remark  of  this  surgeon  school- 
master pleased  me  highly.  That  some  day  I 
should  be  a  great  musician,  haunted  my  mind  ev- 
er since  ;  perhaps  only  because  I  desired  it.  We 
know  that  men  always  believe  what  they  wish  to 
see  fulfilled.  However,  1  am  able  to  trace  that 
presentiment  back  to  its  source. 

When  about  eight  or  nine  years  old  I  was  very 
fond  of  reading  fairy  tales,  so  much  so  that  my 
mother  often  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  book 
away  from  me.  A  favorite  story  of  mine,  was 
one  in  which  a  little  fellow  by  the  name  of  Fing- 
erline,  acted  as  hero.  The  description  given  of 
him  suited  exactly  my  own  little  figure ;  at  least 
I  thought  so,  and  when,  therefore,  Fingerline 
heard  a  voice  in  the  air  crying :  "  Fingerline, 
Fingerline,  thou  art  destined  to  great  things !"  I 
supposed  these  words  addressed  to  myself,  and 
could  never  forget  them.  As  for  Fingerline,  it 
really  happened  as  that  spirit-voice  had  spoken. 
He  was  commissioned  to  relieve  a  little  princess 
who  had  been  stolen  by  three  giants,  living  in  a 
large  cave  in  the  woods.  Guided  by  the  good 
genius  of  the  princess,  he  found  the  path  to  the 
cave,  and  then  slew  the  giants  one  by  one  while 
they  were  sleeping ;  after  which  feat  of  youthful 
heroism,  he  seized  the  child  by  the  hand  and 
b  rought  her  back  to  her  father,  the  king.  The 
king  thought  that  it  was  worth  while  to  educate  a 
boy  who  had  performed  so  smart  a  deed — a  deed 
which  had  baffled  the  skill  and  valor  of  all  his 
knights ;  therefore  he  brought  him  up  like  his 
own  son.  Fingerline,  of  course,  married  the 
princess  afterwards,  who,  from  the  moment  he 
had  delivered  her  from  the  claws  of  the  giants, 
very  much  inclined  towards  him.  And  when  the 
king,  worn  down  by  old  age,  found  the  empire 
too  much  of  a  burden  for  him,  he  ordered  his 
ministers  to  tell  the  people  that  his  son-in-law, 
the  heroic  Fingerline,  had  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  and  was  ready  to  receive  the  homage  of 
his  faithful  subjects. 

Now,  that  I  should  ever  rise  to  the  throne  of  an 
empire,  I  did  not  believe  ;  but  I  felt  that  like 
Fingerline,  I  was  destined  to  perform  great  things 
in  some  way ;  and  when  I  had  already  made 
some  progress  in  music,  which  I  chose  for  my  pro- 
fession, it  began  to  dawn  at  once  upon  my  mind, 
and  I  saw  clearly  that  one  day  I  should  be  a  king 
in  the  realm  of  sound. 

The  more  my  talent  became  developed,  the 
stronger  grew  my  dislike  for  playing  vulgar  dance 
music  to  entertain  the  lowest  class  of  people.  I 
felt  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  art  and  a  waste  of  my 
talent.     Besides,  as  not  only  honest  farmers,  but 


"  rowdies,"  "  loafers,"  and  the  like,  assembled  at 
those  saloons,  it  was  altogether  a  dangerous  af- 
fair. Frequently  drunk  to  their  fingers'  ends, 
they  were  unable  to  keep  time,  or  even  to  stand 
upright,  and  supposed  it  was  the  fault  of  my  play- 
ing, so  that  I  was  in  continual  fear  of  receiving  a 
sensible  token  of  their  displeasure.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  entreat  my  guardian  to  relieve  me 
from  this  penance.  But  he  grew  very  angry,  and 
said  he  gave  me  board  and  instruction,  and  it  was 
just  that  I  should  do  whatever  he  deemed  proper. 
He  had  been  obliged,  in  his  younger  days,  to  do 
the  same,  and  even  things  more  unpleasant. 
However,  he  had  long  since  perceived  that  I  en- 
tertained high  ideas,  and  strove  beyond  my 
sphere  ;  but  as  long  as  I  was  under  his  control, 
he  would  know  how  to  humble  me. 

That  I  received  board  and  instruction  from 
him,  he  gave  me  to  understand  at  every  opportu- 
nity. Now  in  all  the  five  years  I  was  with  him, 
I  may  have  received  three  lessons.  Board,  yes, 
this  he  gave ;  but  even  this  needs  considerable 
qualification,  when  I  remember  the  ravenous  ap- 
petite that  haunted  me  half  an  hour  after  those 
poor  meals  had  taken  place.  His  business,  in 
fact,  consisted  in  keeping  a  kind  of  board- 
ing music  school  for  boys.  The  salary  paid 
him  by  the  scholars  was  small ;  but  they  were 
bound  to  remain  with  him  five  years,  and  to  be 
used  for  his  profit  in  any  way  that  he  saw  fit. 
Thus  we  were  sent  to  balls,  parties  and,  as  above 
intimated,  to  places  where  the  lowest  class  of  peo- 
ple held  their  nightly  revels.  Those  of  the  pu- 
pils who,  like  myself,  were  already  able  to  play  a 
dance  tolerably  well  when  they  entered  the  insti- 
tution, were  at  once  put  in  the  harness.  About 
their  artistic  education  he  never  troubled  himself 
at  all.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  could  do 
nothing  as  yet,  were  taught  just  as  much  as  was 
necessary  to  make  them  available  for  his  money- 
making  projects,  and  you  may  judge  how  they 
got  farther.  The  elder  pupils  had  to  teach  the 
younger — it  was  an  extraordinary  case  if  he  him- 
self gave  a  lesson.  The  consequence  was,  that 
those  who  with  great  talent  made  great  efforts, 
got  along  tolerably  well ;  the  rest  never  advanced 
much  beyond  the  rudiments;  so  that  after  their 
five  years  had  passed,  many  were  obliged  to 
choose  another  profession,  or  remain  dance-fid- 
dlers all  their  lives.  As  for  myself,  my  contract 
with  him  was  considerably  better  than  that  of  any 
of  my  comrades ;  because  I  paid  no  salary,  and 
he  even  renounced  the  bed,  the  silver  spoon  and 
fork,  which  all  the  rest  were  obliged  to  bring 
with  them.  This  privilege  he  granted  me  from 
professional  courtesy,  out  of  regard  to  my  father, 
who  was  a  very  skilful  violin  and  piano-forte 
player,  but  labored  under  that  odious  disease 
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■which  seems  to  have  been  epidemic  among  the 
musicians  of  his  clay,  as  it  suggested  the  Latin 
proverb :  canlores  ciinanl  humores.  He  died 
when  I  had  hardly  seen  four  summers,  leaving 
his  family  entirely  destitute.  When  I  was  about 
thirteen  my  mother  was  advised  to  put  me  into 
this  music-school,  since  I  haunted  her  continually 
to  let  me  become  a  musician. 

I  passed  a  most  unhappy  time  in  this  "  school 
of  scandal."  As  there  was  no  oversight  or  disci- 
pline whatever,  the  greater  part  of  the  boys  were 
the  most  mischievous  fellows.  My  nature,  which 
was  deeply  religious  and  poetic,  made  me  shrink 
from  such  bad  company,  and  accordingly  I  kept 
alone  as  much  as  possible.  Seeing  that  I  imag- 
ined myself  their  superior,  they  mortified  me 
whenever  they  could.  I  was  smaller  and  weaker 
than  any  of  them,  and  hence  they  found  it  not 
difficult  to  abuse  me.  True  it  is  that  I  aggrava- 
ted my  situation  through  my  own  behavior.  As 
I  was  very  irritable,  I  easily  took  oflence.  A 
slight  trick  played  on  me  was  sometimes  enough 
to  make  me  furious.  I  would  then  pounce  upon 
the  offender,  at  a  moment  when  he  least  expect- 
ed it,  seize  him  by  the  hair  and  toss  his  head  to 
and  fro  until  my  rage  was  cooled.  He  made  no 
eflbrt  to  extricate  his  wig  from  my  firm  grasp, 
but  was  delighted  to  see  me  so  angry.  However, 
my  anger  never  lasted  long.  If  I  wa^  easily  pro- 
voked, I  was  still  more  easily  reconciled  ;  though 
an  olTence,  once  received,  left  a  mark  on  my 
memory. 

As  for  my  character  in  general,  I  was  consid- 
ered a  strange  fellow.  My  mother,  relatives  and 
benefactors  reproached  me  constantly  for  being 
reserved,  and  shunning  company.  If  I  continued 
so,  said  they,  I  should  become  a  misanthrope,  and 
never  make  my  fortune.  Sometimes  they  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  me  to  join  in  an  excursion  or 
some  pleasure  party ;  but  then  I  was  again  re- 
proached for  being  too  extravagant  in  my  demon- 
strations of  joy  and  merriment.  However,  they 
all  loved  me,  and  I  was  deeply  attached  to  them, 
as  I.' was,  indeed,  to  every  one  who  had  the  slight- 
est claim  upon  my  love  and  gratitude.  Only  my 
guardian  I  did  not  like,  because  I  knew  he  dis- 
liked me ;  he  often  told  me  that  I  was  of  a 
haughty,  obstinate,  and  fault-finding  disposition, 
and  threatened  to  cure  me  of  it.  Such  coarse 
treatment  on  his  part  grieved  me  deeply.  I  was 
so  sensitive  that  an  angry  look  almost  sufficed  to 
make  me  weep. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  me  that  there  existed 
at  that  time  in  our  town  an  amateur  club,  who 
gave  a  series  of  instrumental  concerts  every  win- 
ter, and  who  took  from  our  school  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  to  complete  their  ranks.  In  this 
way  I  had  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  and  other 
works.  To  be  sure  it  was  difficult  even  for  one 
more  accomplished  than  myself,  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  these  compositions,  since  the  performan- 
ces were  most  miserable  ;  besides,  all  the  subor- 
dinate parts,  as  second  flute,  second  hautboy, 
and  so  forth,  were  left  out.  Nevertheless  these 
concerts  became  highly  advantageous  to  me.  The 
more  kindly  disposed  members  of  the  club,  seeino- 
how  eagerly  and  zealously  T  strove  onward,  be- 
came Interested  in  me,  aided  me  by  word  and 
deed,  and  invited  me  to  their  houses.  Occasion- 
ally I  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  solo.  Once 
I  played  the  first  concerto  in  D  major,  for  violin, 
by  De  Beriot;  which,  all  assured  me,  I  delivered 


with  much  feeling  and  expression.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  I  deserved  this  compliment ;  but  gen- 
erally speaking,  my  execution  was  stift  and  inel- 
egant, as  is  always  the  ease  with  players  who 
have  been  mostly  their  own  instructors.  At 
another  time  I  treated  the  audience  to  an  impro- 
visation on  the  piano-forte ;  but  I  forgot  myself 
so  much  that  the  leader  came  up  and  told  me  to 
leave  off,  as  I  had  already  played  more  than  half 
an  hour.  I  of  course  awoke  from  my  reverie, 
and  rose  from  my  seat,  when  a  tremendous  ap- 
plause broke  loose  at  once.  I  was  deeply  mor- 
tified by  this  joyous  demonstration,  and  in  con- 
setjuence,  made  a  very  awkward  bow.  It  was 
plain  that  they  did  not  intend  to  applaud  me  for 
my  playing,  but  merely  to  express  their  gratifica- 
tion at  being  ultimately  delivered  from  my  fanta- 
sia, which  threatened  to  last  to  all  eternity. 

Notwithstanding  the  praise  and  encourage- 
ment frequently  bestowed  on  me ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  love  for  my  art,  and  the  fine  hopes  whose 
fulfilment  I  believed  I  saw  distinctly  in  the  fu- 
ture, there  still  were  times  when  I  was  actually 
sick  of  my  violin,  my  piano-forte,  and  even  my 
pen  (I  had  long  since  commenced  composing). 
At  such  periods  I  strove  to  persuade  myself  that 
I  had  not  a  spark  of  genius,  and  must  give  up 
music  altogether.  When  the  attacks  of  this  mal- 
ady were  most  severe,  I  used  to  run  to  some  de- 
lightful spot  in  the  country,  throw  myself  on  the 
ground,  and  moisten  the  green  grass  with  floods 
of  tears,  till  I  became  so  exhausted  that  I  fell  in- 
to a  profound  sleep.  On  opening  my  eyes  again 
I  always  found  the  blue  sky,  the  golden  sun,  the 
trees  and  flowers  far  more  beautiful  than  before, 
and  a  feeling  came  over  me  as  if  I  looked  right 
into  the  eyes  of  God,  and  he  smiled  on  me.  Thus 
strengthened  and  comforted,  I  walked  home,  went 
up  to  my  cheerless  garret  and  resumed  my  stud- 
ies. 

This  love  for  natural  scenery  has  remained 
with  me  undiminished,  so  that,  when  walking  in 
the  country  on  a  fine  day,  I  am  sometimes  so  full 
of  joy  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  singing,  with  a 
loud  and  clear  voice,  a  certain  favorite  song,  in 
which  the  beauties  of  nature  are  glorified. 

Nature  and  Art, — -mother  and  daughter  !  Pity 
on  the  man  who  is  insensible  to  their  beauties  ev- 
er new  and  ever  young  ! 

My  five  years  of  apprenticeship  drew  towards 
the  close.  Hodily,  I  had  now  grown  to  that  state 
where  the  moustache  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance under  the  nose,  and  where  writing  love  let- 
ters forms  so  sweet  an  occupation.  I  cannot 
conceal  that  I  was  an  exceedingly  handsome  fel- 
low. In  saying  this  I  do  not  boast,  but  repeat 
only  what  the  girls  assured  me  many  times,  who, 
I  suppose,  are  the  most  competent  judges  in  this 
matter.  I  cannot  omit  to  remark  that  it  was  a 
pecuharity  of  my  nature  to  be  continually  in 
love  ;  but  my  affections  never  fell  on  those  who 
moved  in  my  own  sphere,  and  who  would  have 
been  happy  by  a  smile  or  a  favor  from  me  ;  on 
the  contrary,  my  chosen  ones  belonged  alwa3'S  to 
the  highest  and  richest  classes  of  society  and 
were  so  situated  that  I  had  no  opportunity  what- 
ever to  approach  them.  So,  to  ease  my  burthened 
heart,  I  wrote  poems,  and  composed  melodies 
which,  as  some  of  my  elder  friends  said,  were 
touching  to  tears.  Every  Sunday  morning  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  beloved,  and  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  confessed  my  passion.  After  I  had 
finished,  I  put  it  into  my  pocket  and  walked  out. 


Here,  in  the  open  air,  on  some  secret  spot,  I  read 
it  over  once  more,  and  then  tore  it  up.  Scatter- 
ing the  pieces  about  me,  I  implored  the  winds  to 
waft  them,  as  messengers  of  my  love,  to  her  for 
whom  all  my  pulses  beat. 

My  five  years,  as  observed  before,  were  now 
finished;  and  one  day  in  the  month  of  August,  I 
found  myself  on  the  road  to  a  large  city  where 
resided  a  celebrated  teacher  of  composition,  of 
whom  I  intended  to  take  lessons.  As  I  had  no 
money  to  ride,  I  made  the  whole  journey,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  on  foot,  in  five  successive 
days.  On  my  arrival  I  went  immediately  to  pre- 
sent myself  to  the  famous  Professor.  My  heart 
beat  vehemently  when  I  approached  his  house  ; 
because,  timid  and  reserved  as  I  naturally  was,  I 
feared  to  converse  with  so  great  a  man.  Besides, 
I  entertained  doubts  whether  he  would  find  my 
talent  and  progress  great  enough  to  receive  me 
among  his  scholars.  On  my  telling  him  that  I 
desired  to  become  his  pupil  in  composition,  he 
asked  me  who  I  was,  and  whence  I  came.  I 
then  gave  him  a  brief  account  of  my  life  ;  told 
him  that  under  adverse  circumstances  I  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  at  different  times  I  had  played 
solos  on  the  violin  and  the  piano-forte,  at  con- 
certs ;  but  that  neither  of  these  instruments  gave 
me  much  satisfaction,  for  my  talent  inclined  de- 
cidedly to  the  creative  side  of  the  art ;  I  loved 
far  better  to  write  than  to  play,  and  believed, 
therefore,  that  I  was  destined  for  a  composer. 
"  A  year  and  a  half  after  I  had  received  the  first 
lesson  in  music,"  continued  I,  "  I  began  to  com- 
pose, without  knowing  how,  or  why  ;  and  from 
that  time  1  have  been  writing  whenever  I  have  had 
leisure  ;  sometimes  till  late  into  the  night,  or  the 
dawn  of  the  morning.  The  fruits  of  my  labors 
are.  Sonatas,  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Quartets, 
&c.,  heaps  of  which  I  have  left  behind  me  in  my 
native  town.  My  brain  is  continually  crammed 
with  musical  ideas ;  all  I  see  and  hear  turns  to 
music  within  me,  and  I  must  write  it  down  lest 
my  head  should  burst.  I  never  had  any  instruc- 
tion ;  occasionally  I  tried  to  instruct  myself  a 
little  from  books  which  fell  into  my  hands,  but  I 
found  them  too  scientific  or  unintelligible.  I  feel 
that  I  need  personal  instruction  from  a  teacher 
who,  like  yourself,  sir,  is  able  to  recognize  and 
develop  a  talent  according  to  its  peculiar  nature. 
If  it  is  true,  as  you  say  in  one  of  your  books,  (hat 
a  man  is  gifted  in  proportion  as  he  loves  the  art, 
then  I  have  talent,  surely,  I  have  great  talent." 

I  became  so  animated,  so  inspired,  that  I  felt 
my  cheeks  burn  like  fire ;  and  Q.  looked  at 
me  with  profound  astonishment.  After  I  had 
finished,  he  said  :  "  You  please  me,  indeed ;  I 
like  to  hear  a  musician  sjwak  so.  But  can  you 
not  let  me  see  some  of  your  compositions  which 
3'ou  mentioned  just  now  V"  I  immediately  drew 
forth  from  my  pocket  the  score  of  a  Quartet  for 
four  stringed  instniments,  which  I  had  taken 
with  me  to  show  him.  He  read  the  first  move- 
ment over,  and  said  that  it  betrayed  great  power 
of  invention  ;  however,  it  was  evident  from  the 
treatment  of  the  themes  that  I  had  had  no  in- 
struction. A  studied  composer  would  have  made 
three  whole  quartets  of  the  thoughts  contained  in 
this  movement.  Of  course  he  would  accept  me 
as  his  scholar ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  have  you  con- 
sidered that  the  path  of  the  composer  is  a  thorny 
one  ? — are  you  prepared  for  struggles  of  all  kinds, 
for  disappointments  and  even  mortifications  ?  If 
you  have  no  fortune,  it  were  better  that  you  per- 
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fected  yourself  more  on  those  instruments,  and 
chose  the  career  of  a  virtuoso." 

"  I  have  no  choice  ;"  returned  I,  '•  either  1  must 
compose  or  I  cannot  live." 

The  instruction  commenced.  I  took  three  les- 
sons a  week,  studied  day  and  night,  and  made 
progress  with  gigantic  strides.  My  teacher  was 
highly  pleased  with  my  talent  and  diligence,  and 
assured  me  repeatedly  that  a  glorious  future 
awaited  me.  The  interest  he  took  in  me  was  so 
great  that  he  not  only  instructed  me  for  nothing, 
but  favored  me  also  with  his  friendship.  We  took 
long  walks  together,  and  I  passed  many  a  happy 
hour  in  social  intercourse  with  his  family. 

Alas !  his  prophecy  has  not  been  verified. 
From  incessant  study  my  health  began  to  fail, 
wthen  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Q,  losing  all  his 
pupils,  and  believing  himself  and  family  in  danger, 
collected  his  valuables  and  left  for  a  distant  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time  misfortune  occurred  in 
the  parental  house,  and  I  received  word  to  come 
home  as  soon  as  pos-sible.  Thus  my  studies  were 
interrupted,  and  my  prospects,  my  dearest  hopes, 
destroyed  forever.  I  am  still  an  obscure  musi- 
cian ;  no  one  knows  me,  no  one  cares  for  me, 
save  a  few  fellow-artists,  as  obscure  as  myself. 

The  proverb  that  every  man  is  the  builder  of 
his  own  fortune,  is  not  true  ;  at  least  it  needs  con- 
siderable modification.  Suppose  a  man  is  born 
without  hands,  as  sometimes  happens;  or  no  mon- 
ey to  buy  the  tools  wherewith  to  erect  his  build- 
ing,— what  shall  he  do  then  V  We  sow  and  we 
labor ;  but  the  fruits  we  must  await  patiently ; 
they  lie  beyond  our  power. 

However,  I  am  resigned.  It  was,  after  all,  a 
phantom  for  wliich  I  was  striving  !  I  cannot  de- 
ny that  my  aspirations,  noble  as  they  were  in 
themselves,  were  accompanied  with  a  morbid  de- 
sire for  fame  and  notoriety  ;  and  these,  I  am  now 
wise  enough  to  know,  are  things  which  one  should 
least  desire.  Suppose  your  fame  extends  over 
the  whole  world,  and  you  are  praised  and  ad- 
mired by  millions  !  what  happiness  do  you  derive 
from  it?  Surely  it  does  not  smoothe  a  single  fold 
on  your  troubled  brow.  How  much  sweeter  is 
the  soft,  consoling  voice  of  a  faithful  friend,  a  vir- 
tuous sister,  or  a  loving  wife  !  However,  if  you 
have  not  even  these,  but  only  the  painful  con- 
sciousness of  a  lost  career,  lost,  notwithstanding 
your  sincere  and  earnest  striving — then,  God 
comfort  you !  Adolar. 


Mozart's  Son. 

My  Dear  Mk.  Editor: — I  extract  from  Mrs. 
Jameson's  "  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee  "  the  following : 

"  Dr.  Holland  once  toUl  me,  that  when  travelling 
in  Iceland,  he  had  heard  one  of  Mozart's  melodies 
played  and  sung  by  an  Icelandic  girl,  and  that  some 
months  afterwards  he  heard  the  very  same  air  sung 
to  the  guitar  by  a  Greek  lady  at  Salonica.  Yet  the 
son  of  that  immortal  genius,  who  has  dispensed  de- 
light from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
and  from  his  urn  still  rules  the  entranced  senses  of 
millions — Charles  Mozart,  is  a  poor  music  master  at 
Milan  !"     p.  315  note. 

This  was,  of  course,  written  a  good  many  years 
ago — more  than  thirty,  if  the  note  was  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  "Diary."  Was  it  a  correct  state- 
ment, and  do  you  know  the  fate  of  this  Charles 
Mozart  V  P. 


Mozart,  of  six  children,  left  but  two  boys  alive 
at  his  death — Karl  and  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  (Ama- 
deus.)     The  latter  became  quite  a  distinguished 


musician  and  composer,  although  overshadowed 
by  the  greatness  of  his  father's  name,  and  Nissen, 
at  the  close  of  his  Biography  of  the  great  Mo- 
zart, devotes  much  space  to  him  and  his  letters 
to  his  mother.     He  died  in  1844. 

Karl  is  passed  over  by  Nissen  in  almost  utter 
silence  I  Why?  A  curious  question,  consider- 
ing that  he  was  his  stepson. 

We  can  give  a  few  notes,  however,  in  relation 
to  him,  which  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mrs.  Jameson's  "  poor  music  master"  was  such 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  wealthy  English 
traveller  would  use  the  term,  especially  if  it 
points  a  sentence  epigrammatically.  We  have 
not  the  means  at  hand  of  determining  the  date 
of  his  birth — doubtless  Holmes  gives  it — nor  of 
his  settlement  in  Milan.  But  that  he  ranked 
well  in  that  city  among  the  musicians  and  teach- 
ers, is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  he  directed  the 
private  concerts  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Ital- 
tian  named  Casella.  For  instance,  April  16th, 
1824,  Beethoven's  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives" was  sung  there,  Karl  Mozart  directing,  and 
Jiis  pupil,  Constanza,  daughter  of  Casella,  play- 
ing the  accompaniment  upon  the  piano-forte. 

In  1827,  a  concei-t  was  given  in  Milan,  with 
the  following  announcement  on  the  bills  : 

"  Madame  Ester  Vansuest,  wife  of  the  artist 
for  whose  benefit  the  concert  is  given,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  master  of  m-usic,  Monsieur 
Mozart,  will  execute,"  &c. 

Karl  Mozart,  not  knowing  that  he  had  a  sister, 
called  upon  the  dame  to  get  an  explanation. 
She  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  attribute 
the  announcement  to  an  error  of  the  printer,  say- 
ing that  she  was  an  American  by  birth,  and 
daughter  of  a  Monsieur  Moysard.  She  was  una- 
ble to  explain  bow  her  father  had  obtained  the 
title  of  "  celebro  maestro  di  musioa"- — but  had  a 
crowded  house,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  ! 

In  1844,  Karl  Mozart  was  still  in  Milan,  and 
held  an  office  under  the  Austi-ian  government. 

Two  years  ago  he  was  invited  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  to  be  present  at  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  his  father's  birth.  The  following  is 
his  reply — -at  least  in  substance,  for  the  style  of 
the  letter  is  not  such  as  to  make  a  translation 
very  easy. 

Milan,  Jan.  17,  1856. 

Most  valued  and  dearest  Friend : — My  answer 
to  your  interesting  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  has  been 
delayed  by  a  slight  indisposition.  I  consider  it  a 
happy  omen  for  the  whole  of  the  year  which  has 
just  begun,  that  I  have  been  made  to  rejoice 
through  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  such  a  val- 
ued and  dear  friend — a  friend,  who  has  ever 
proved  himself  such,  during  a  period,  the  length 
of  which  may  be  reckoned  by  the  measure  of 
generations.  Were  it  possible  to  add  to  the  joy- 
ful feelings  thus  awakened,  it  would  be  done,  my 
dear  friend,  by  the  precious  and  touching  topics 
of  your  letter. 

"  How  happy  should  I  be,  were  1  able  to  under- 
take the  journey  to  so  important,  beautiful,  and 
refined  a  city  as  Frankfort  I  I  cherish  for  it  an 
especial  reverence  and  inclination,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  worthy  people  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  there,  and  from  the 
affection  for  it  which  I  have  inherited  from  my 
deceased  father.  Am  I  deprived  the  happiness, 
however,  of  being  present  at  the  festivities,  which 
will  celebrate  his  centennial  birthday;  am  I 
cut  off  fi-om  the  delights,  which  the  compositions 


of  my  father,  as  performed  by  the  artists  there 
would  afibrd — artists  whoso  fame  ami  excellence 
reach  back  to  remote  times;  and,  what  I  chiefly 
lament — can  I  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  prov- 
ing my  thankfulness  to  those  who  took  the  first 
steps  toward,  and  will  take  part  in,  the  celebra- 
tion, which  will  add  new  lustre  to  the  name  of 
Mozart,  and  place  him  still  higher  in  the  opin- 
ions of  the  present  generation  ;  am  I  deprived, 
I  say,  of  all  these  delights :  still,  I  pray  and 
charge  you,  my  dearest  friend,  to  be  the  organ  of 
communicating  those  feelings  by  which  I  am  pen- 
etrated. You  will  certainly  do  this  more  ade- 
quately than  I  can,  although  not  with  more 
warmth.  Especially  do  I  pray  you  to  communi- 
cate my  best  good  wishes  and  thanks  to  Herr 
Andre,  whose  father,  as  well  as  deceased  sister, 
Madame  Streicher,  I  had  the  honor  to  know,  and 
whose  family  was  always  most  wai'mly  attached 
to  mine.  At  the  same  time  I  send  j-ou  a  thous- 
and sincere  good  wishes,  and  embrace  you  most 
tenderly. 

Your  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Kakl  Mozakt. 

We  believe  this  gentleman  was  never  married' 
when,  therefore,  the  now  old  man  has  passed 
away,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  Mozart  family! 

A.  w.  T. 


enclelssolm's  "Elijah"  in  Paris. 

(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 

Elijah,  or  rather  a  part  of  Elijah  (tlie  first 
part),  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  Parisian  criticism, 
and,  as  sincere  admirers  of  Mendelssohn's  genius, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  deep  satis- 
faction at  the  knowledge  of  this  result.  At  all 
events,  half  of  Elijah  may  now,  without  danger, 
be  cited,  by  universal  Europe,  among  the  classics 
of  music.  Paris  has  proclaimed  it ;  and  we  have 
some  right  to  chci'ish  the  hope  that  the  remaining 
half,  when  bi-ought  before  that  dread  tribunal, 
may  be  equally  fortunate. 

A  perusal  of  the  Frencli  papers  which  record 
the  event  has  thrown  us  into  an  ecstacy.  Bead 
sumus  f  True,  some  of  the  critics  divide  their 
admiration  between  the  "  Triple  Clavier"  of  M. 
Alexandre  (with  the  triple  clavier  playing  of  M. 
Daussoigne  Mehul),  and  the  oratorio  of  Mendels- 
sohn. But  that  is  germane  to  the  national  char- 
acter. Elijah  was  the  pill,  and  the  new  invention 
of  M.  Alexandre  the  sugar,  which  concealed  or 
modified  the  bitter  flavor.  You  may  see,  in  the 
midst  of  the  glowing  apostrophes  of  the  feuille- 
tonisies,  an  enthusiasm  which  is  rather  afl'ected 
than  real.  Their  descriptions  of  the  music  are 
warm,  and,  in  many  instances,  graphic  and  cor- 
rect ;  but  even  those  who  profess  the  greatest 
reverence  for  its  beauties  are  prone  to  apologize 
to  their  readers  for  the  unhappy  drawback  that  it 
is  not  exactly  French.  How,  indeed,  these 
gentlemen  reason  with  themselves,  can  everything 
and  everybody  be  French  ? — which  is  a  synonyme 
for  perfect.  M.  Maurice  Bourges  himself,  who 
translated  the  book  into  his  extremely  inharmon- 
ious vernacular,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
Elijah  before  his  countrymen,  is  compelled  by 
insinuation  to  whisper  "Peccavi — as  though  he 
had  transgressed  against  the  laws  of  decorum. 
This  enthusiast  recommends,  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Reoue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris,  the 
curtailment  of  the  recitatives,  as  follows : — ■ 

"  In  future  auditions,  which  M.  Pasdeloup, 
faithful  to  his  mission  will  necessarily  provide,  we 
recommend  him  to  suppress  a  portion  of  the 
recitatives,  which  become  useless,  since  the  com- 
ments of  the  programme  replace  them."  (!) 

If  M.  Bourges  can  point  out  one  single  recitative 
throughout  the  whole  of  Elijah  which  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  the 
interest  of  the  story,  and  the  natural  progress  of 
the  music,  he  must  be  a  shrewder  man  than  we 
take  him  for.     Where,  we  should  like  to  know, 
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would  lie  begin  ;  Upon  what  number  would  he 
first  lay  profane  hands  ?  M.  Bourrjes  himself 
owns,  in  a  paragraph  where  French  conceit  is 
displayed  to  admiration,  that  making  the  proposed 
curtailment  would  be  throwing  treasures  into  the 
shade : — 

"  The  ruling  virtue  of  Frenchmen  is  not  the 
Germanic  patience.  Curtailments  made  with 
intelligence  often  decide  a  success  which  unim- 
portant longueurs  might  comj>ronnse.  Great 
riches  have  at  times  their  danger.  More  accom- 
modating than  probably  Mendelssohn  would  have 
been  himself,  it  is  necessary  in  his  interest  to 
know  how  to  throw  into  the  shade  a  part  of  his 
ti'oasures.  This  will  insure  to  what  remains  the 
privilege  of  shining  without  detriment,  and  at- 
tracting the  eye  by  a  more  lively  brilliancy."* 

M.  Bourges  is  right  in  one  conjecture.  The 
composer  of  Elijah  (the  "  austere  biblical  bard," 
as  the  France  Musicale  entitles  him)  would  not 
have  shown  the  least  desire  to  accommodate  the 
French  "  dilettanti"  hx  mutilating  his  work. 
Elijah  has  experienced  ten  years  of  decided 
success  without  the  aid  of  paste  and  scissors.  M. 
Bourges,  to  suit  his  own  taste  and  that  of  his 
compatriots,  can  easily,  if  he  pleases,  manufacture, 
by  means  of  the  process  he  recoimiiends  to  M. 
Pasdeloup,  an  edition  sui  generis — a  Parisian 
"  edition  de  luxe,"  with  the  cuttings  required  to  ■ 
conciliate  the  absence  of  that  ^'■patience  c/erman- 
ique"  which  is  not  the  dominant  virtue  of  "  the 
metropohs  of  European  civilization."  But  he  had 
best  not  send  it  to  England,  unless  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  boarding-school  misses.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
M.  Maurice  Bourges,  when  suggesting  so  mon- 
strous a  piece  of  Vandalism,  was  ironical.  _  Per- 
haps he  merely  intended  to  convey,  through  the 
medium  of  an  amusing  parados,  his  real  opinion 
of  M.  Pasdeloup,  who  not  only  pays  Mendelssohn 
the  ill  compliment  of  splitting  his  oratorio  into 
halves,  but  devotes  the  time  that  might  have  been 
so  much  more  worthily  filled  up  by  the  remaining 
part  of  Elijah,  to  a  fantasia  on  the  "  Triple 
Clavier,"  and  a  second  "  meditation"  (!)  of  M. 
Gounod — for  chorus  and  orchestra — on  that  same 
unhappy  prelude  of  Bach,f  which  had  already 
been  so  curiously  travestied,  for  violin,  organ,  and 
piano,  by  the  composer  of  Sappho  and  the  Nonne 
Sanglante.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  translator  of 
the  text  of  Elijah  has  our  entire  sympathy;  if 
not,  we  cannot  rate  him  much  higher  than  M. 
Pasdeloup,  who  makes  the  first  part  of  Elijah  the 
last  clap-trap  in  an  ordinary  "  concert-monstre." 


Don  Giovanni  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
The    representation    of  Don    Giovanni    at    the 

Academy  of  Music,  last  evening,  had  this  advan- 
tage over  all  preceding  ones — the  part  of  Lepor- 
ello  was  rendered  with  an  intelligence  never 
beibre  witnessed  on  our  stage.  The  character  has 
been  strangely  misunderstood  by  all  who  have 
previously  attempted  it.  Lepore'Uo  is  not  a  mere 
buffoon,  whose  knavish  tricks  and  humors  are 
intended  to  amuse  the  audience  from  beginninn- 
to  end  of  the  extraordinary  drama  in  which  he 
takes  part,  but  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  who 
never  neglects  his  own  interests  amidst  all  the 
extravagance  in  which  he  indulges,  and  yet  shows 
that  he  is  not  without  some  sense  of  humanitv. 
The  master  gives  the  reins  to  his  lusts  without 
feeling  and  without  remorse,  but  the  valet  occa- 
sionally experiences  some  twinges  of  conscience, 
notwithstanding  an  uncontrollable  propensity  to 
aid  the  crimes  of  his  master  and  a  sly  enjoyment 
of  the  intrigues  in  which  he  shares.  This  "is  "shown 
in  the  saddening  change  which  sometimes  inter- 
rupts^ the  gayest  strains  of  the  music,  in  his 
occasional  determination  to  leave  the  service  of  so 
base  a  master,  in  the  terror  which  he  shows  when 
compelled  to_  address  the  statue  of  the  Commen- 
datore,  and  in  his  unfeigned  agony  and  remorse 
in  the  terrible  closing  scene.  It  was  in  this  scene, 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  one  of  the  funniest 
ill  the  opera,  that  the  personation  of  Formes,  last 
night,  was  most  masterly.  Instead  of  the  grim- 
acting  and  chattering  buffoon,  who  takes  refuge 
under  the  table,  where  he  contrives  to  keep  the 

*  •'  Par  un  phis  vif  eclat." 

t  In  C— No.  1  of  the  Clavier  bim  Tempere. 


audience  in  good  humor  until  the  curtain  drops, 
he  was  natural,  earnest,  repentant,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  terror,  like  a  faithful  servant,  not 
forgetful  of  his  master.  Nothing  could  be  more 
moving  than  the  tone  in  which  he  implored  him 
to  repent  while  there  was  time,  or  more  genuine 
than  his  terror  at  each  fierce  crescendo  from  the 
orchestra.  So  completely  did  he  divest  the  char- 
acter of  its  ridiculous  attributes,  that  it  became 
absolutely  pathetic,  and  Leporello,  the  knave  and 
jester,  suddenly  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience,  by  showing  that  he  was  sensible  of  his 
own  and  his  master's  crimes.  Throughout  the 
opera  the  propi-ieties  of  the  part  were  sustained 
with  equal  felicity.  The  music  was  rendered  with 
the  artistic  finish  peculiar  to  Formes,  and  his  voice 
told  admirably  in  some  of  the  concerted  pieces. 

Tlie  remaining  parts  were  sustained  with  aver- 
age ability.  Madame  Lagrange,  as  Uonna  Anna, 
was  artistic  and  careful,  and  sustained  the  part 
with  dignity,  but  her  voice  has  not  the  timbre  to 
express  the  deep-settled  grief  which  the  music 
embodies.  Madame  D'Angri  sang  Zerlina's  music 
very  pleasingly.  The  Vedrai  carina  barely 
escaped  an  encore.  Madame  Caradori  made  a 
less  successful  Donna  Elvira  than  we  have  seen 
on  the  same  stage.  She  has  not  the  sympathetic 
quality  of  voice  which  the  passionate  music  of  this 
love-lorn  lady  demands,  and  the  part  gained 
nothing  of  dramatic  power  in  her  hands.  Gas- 
sier's  Don  Giovanni  was  a  good  performance,  less 
mercurial  and  impulsive  than  some  that  we  have 
seen,  but  utterly  free  from  extravagance.  The 
mise  en  scene  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  was  the 
most  brilliant  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  on  the 
Academy  stage.  We  cannot  congratulate  Mr. 
Ullman  on  the  success  of  his  representation  of 
Hell  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  although  great  pains 
had  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  would 
suggest  that  he  leave  it  out  altogether  in  future 
performances.  The  effect  of  the  finale  will  be  in 
less  danger  of  being  marred  or  destroyed. 

Eve.  Post. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  20. 

Jan.  11. — All  things  considered,  the  most  tho- 
roughly delicious,  enjoyable,  soul-satisfying  music, 
thus  far,  this  winter — excepting,  of  course,  Handel's 
"Messiah" — I  heard  this  evening  in  the  Motet  by 
Bach,  the  "  Miriam's  Song  "  by  Schubert,  and  Fa- 
ther Hauptmann's  Sacred  Song,  as  sung  at  Chieker- 
ering's  Rooms,  last  evening,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Dresel. 

Ah,  me  !  will  the  time  never  come  when  some 
large  choral  and  orchestral  society  in  Boston  can  af- 
ford to  sing  this  Schubert  composition,  Haydn's 
"  Storm,"  Beethoven's  "  Opfer  Lied  "  and  "  Meeres- 
stille,"  Mendelssohn's  "  Walpnrgis  Night,"  and  the 
many  other  exquisite  pieces  of  this  chsn-acter,  which 
the  greatest  masters  have  not  disdained  to  write  ? 

Jan.  12. — Here  is  a  bit  of  a  "  puff" — hut  an  hon- 
est one.  The  subject  is  a  lithograph — a  bird's  eye 
view — like  those  of  which  every  American  traveller 
brings  home  more  or  less  as  remembrances  of  for- 
eign cities.  It  is  a  portrait  of  our  Alma  Mater — old 
Harvard — taken  from  an  elevated  point  on  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  College  grounds,  and  looking  to 
the  west.  We  have  had  nothing  like  it  before  ;  and 
if  a  sincere  commendation  in  Dwight's  Journal  can 
assist  those  who  executed  it  to  draw  from  it  some 
daily  bread  in  these  times,  when  their  business  is  al- 
most entirely  cut  off,  that  commendation  is  heartily 
bestowed.  Besides  the  main  view  of  the  College 
grounds  and  edifices,  new  chapel  and  all,  we  get  the 
distant  landscape,  including  Mt.  Auburn,  away  to 
the  fine-wooded  hills  which  limit  the  prospect  to  the 
west,  and  separate  views  of  Longfellow's  house, 
Washington's  Headquarters,  the  Law  School,  Prof. 
Agassiz's  residence,  the  Observatorv,  and  Divinity 
Hall. 

Where,  of  whom,  and  at  what  price,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  reader  will  learn  as  soon  as  it  is — adver- 
tised. 


New  York,  Jan.  18.  —  You  have  heard,  of 
course,  of  our  "  Children's  Aid  Society."  This 
institution  has  lately  extended  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulness beyond  the  original  limits,  and  opened  a 
branch  office,  from  whence  unemployed  females 
are  sent  to  the  West,  to  be  provided  with  homes 
and  work.  For  the  furtherance  of  this  special 
object,  our  young  resident  artist,  Mr.  Goldbeck, 
(who  has  lain  perdu  since  last  Spring,)  gave  a 
concert  last  Saturday  night,  assisted  by  various 
other  artists.     This  was  the  programme : 

PART   I. 

1 — Hymne  an  die  Musik, Lachner. 

The  German  Liederkranz,  Conductor  Herr  Paur 
2 — Trio  in  D  minor,  op.  39,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello. 
1  Allegro  motto,  2.  Andante,  3.  Scherzo.  4.  Allegro 

molto Goldbeck. 

Messrs.  MoUenliauer,  Bergner  and  R.  Goldbeck 

3 — Cavatina,  "  Una  vocf  poco  fa," Rossini. 

Mi.ss  E.  Ij.  Williams. 
4— La  Fee  des  Fleurs,  llorceau  fantastique  pour  le  Yiolon, 

MoUenliauer. 
Mr.  Mollenhauer 
5— The  Mill,  Lyric  Poem,  for  Voice,  Piano  and  Tioloncello, 

Kreutzer. 
Mes^r-1.  Guilmette,  Kletzer  and  King. 
f.    fa."  Impromptu,"  Etude  favorite  de  Liszt,  F  min- .  Chopin. 

( b.  2d  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor,  op.  31 Chopin. 

R.  Goldbeck. 
PART   II. 

7 — Serenade, Abt. 

The  German  Liederkranz. 

8 — "  Idylle,"  for  Violoncello Servais. 

Mr.  F.  Kletzer. 

9— Hunting  Tower,  E.nllad Trab. 

Miss  E.  L.  Williams. 

10 — El  Torreador, Adhemar. 

Mr.  Charles  Guilmette. 
11 — Andante  con  moto  and  Finale  from  the  Grand  Sonata 

Appassionata,  for  the  Piano,  op.  57,  F  min..  .Beethoven. 
R.  Goldbeck. 
12— Potpourri  from  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 
The  German  Liederkranz. 

Mr.  Goldbeck  was  warmly  welcomed  back  to 
pubKc  life  by  the  audience.  He  has  employed 
his  summer  retirement  well,  having  composed 
the  Trio  mentioned  on  the  programme,  and  also 
a  Symphony.  The  Trio,  of  which  one  hearing 
can  hardly  give  a  correct  impression,  did  not 
seem  to  me  quite  as  attractive  as  some  of  his 
minor  pieces,  It  appears  to  be  a  very  fair,  and 
in  parts  quite  elaborate  composition,  but  it  is 
wanting  in  that  melodiousness  which  distinguishes 
the  "  Aquarelles,"  for  instance,  and  some  pas- 
sages are  more  far-fetched  than  original.  It 
struck  me,  too,  as  if  the  string-instruments  were 
not  always  rightly  treated.  However,  take  it  all 
in  all,  it  is  a  very  praiseworthy  effort  for  the  first 
Trio  of  a  young  composer,  and  promises  much 
for  the  future.  Mr.  Goldbeck's  performance  of 
this  piece  was  excellent ;  still  more  so,  and  very 
beautifiil  indeed  was  his  rendering  of  Beethoven. 
I  only  regretted  that  he  did  not  give  us  the  whole 
of  the  glorious  Appassionata.  That  Andante  con 
moto — what  a  heart-stirring  thing  it  is  !  In  the 
morceaux  from  Chopin,  the  pianist  did  not  please 
me  as  well;  they  were  correctly  played,  but 
without  the  true  spirit. 

The  Liederkranz  were  admirable  in  their  first 
two  numbers.  It  gives  the  music-lover  great  en- 
joyment to  listen  to  so  well  drilled  and  under- 
standing a  chorus  of  men's  voices.  By  careful 
and  frequent  practice,  this  Society  have  improved 
greatly  since  last  Spring.  A  beautiful  solo  in  the 
"  Serenade  "  was  very  finely  sung  by  a  gentle- 
man with  an  exceedingly  agreeable  tenor  voice. 
MoLLENn.^CEK  and  Kletzer  both  gave  great 
satisfaction.  The  latter  is  quite  equal  to  Vieux- 
temps  in  drawing  from  his  instrument  the  most 
beautiful  tones  which  it  possesses.  He  plays 
with  feeling,  too.  Dr.  Guilmette  regaled  us 
with  a  German  Volkslied,  which  was  sung  by 
Formes,  in  answer  to  an  encore,  at  the  Thalberg 
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Testimonial,  and  it  was  unmistakably  evident 
that  this  gentleman  did  his  utmost  to  closely  copy 
the  great  basso.  He  may  have  thought  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  indeed  he  seemed  to  ;  but  I  believe  few 
of  the  audience  did,  and  in  my  opinion  he  would 
do  better  another  time  to  leave  those  "  awful  low 
notes,"  and  confine  himself  to  a  smaller  compass, 
in  which  his  voice  is  really  quite  fine. 

It  only  remains  for  mo  to  notice  Miss  WiL- 
LIASIS,  and  "  thereby  hangs  a  tale."  This  poor 
girl,  (who  rejoices  in  the  rather  absurd  title  of 
the  "  Welsh  Nightingale,")  was  inveigled  to  this 
country  b}-  an  agent  of  Barnum's  Museum,  with 
the  representation  that  she  was  to  appear  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  enjoy  a  similar 
career  as  Jenny  Lind  and  Catharine  Hayes,  or 
whoever  else  it  was  whom  Barnum  brought  out. 
Very  inexperienced  must  she,  or  particularly  her 
advisers,  have  been,  to  believe  this  stor}- ;  enough, 
it  was  believed,  and  Miss  Williams  came  over 
here,  to  find  that  she  was  engaged  to  sing  at 
Barnum's  Museum,  (as  it  is  still  called,  though  it 
has  long  since  passed  out  of  Barnum's  hands,) 
a  place  which,  though  by  no  means  disreputable, 
is  very  far  from  refined  or  genteel.  I  believe  she 
got  rid  of  her  engagement  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  has  since  been  travelling  about  the  country, 
and  given  one  concert  here,  endeavoring  to  gain 
the  money  to  return  to  her  home.  She  has  an 
uncommonly  fine,  clear,  strong  voice,  which  is 
also  quite  flexible,  and  well  trained.  Her  sing- 
ing of  Una  voce  was  correct  and  spirited,  but 
rather  unpolished ;  but  in  the  ballad  she  was 
quite  in  her  element,  and  sang  it  exceedingly 
well.     May  her  eflbrts  prove  successful  ! 

This  afternoon  Mme.  JoHNSO>f-GRAEVER 
gave  the  first  of  three  Matinees  at  Dodworth's 
Saloon.  The  programme  was,  unfortunately,  not 
a  very  attractive  one,  though  the  larger  share  of 
the  performance  thereof  was  in  every  way  excel- 
lent. She  gave  us  again  the  Trio  of  Littolf, 
which  we  heard  at  Eisfeld's  Soiree,  and  which  is 
much  more  attractive  than  the  Concert  Sympho- 
ny by  the  same  composer.  Besides  this,  she 
played  a  delicate,  tinkling  Campaaella  by  Tau- 
bert,  most  exquisitely,  and  Liszt's  Galop  Chrom- 
atique  with  great  spirit  and  execution.  In  her 
performance,  too,  of  a  duet  with  violin,  from 
Oheron,  there  was  no  fault  to  find.  It  is  indeed, 
interesting  to  notice  how  she  unites  the  force  and 
fire  of  a  man,  with  the  soul  and  tenderness  and 
delicacy  of  a  woman.  I  can  hardly  imagine  any 
female  pianist  who  could  excel  her,  though  I  sup- 
pose there  are  a  few  who  do,  such  as  Clara 
Schumann  and  AYilhelmina  Clauss.  But  the  for- 
mer is  older  than  our  Mme.  Graever,  both  in 
years  and  experience  of  every  kind  ;  arrived  at 
her  level,  perhaps  her  young  sister  will  equal  her. 
Yet  in  this  case  again,  the  often  repeated  obser- 
vation holds  true,  that  woman's  creative  genius 
seldom  equals  her  imitative  and  ?'eproductive 
powers.  Mme.  Graever  would  have  done  better, 
had  she  left  two  pieces  of  her  own  composition 
which  were  on  the  programme,  unplayed.  The 
first,  "Lapiiere  d'lin  Ange"  ■was  beneath  all  criti- 
cism; many  an  amateur  student  of  music  could 
write  better  things.  The  second,  La  chasse,  was 
somewhat  more  effective,  but  not  significant 
enough  to  merit  being  produced  in  a  concert  room. 
In  the  drawing  room  it  might  have  passed  for  a 
lively,  pretty  piece.  The  fair  piantste  should  no  en- 
danger her  laurels  by  mixing  weeds  among  them. 
In  the  Trio,  we  missed  Mr.  Noll,  whose  place 


was  supplied,  but  not  made  good,  by  Mr.  Appy. 
This  gentleman's  tone  is  perhaps  purer  and 
smoother  than  Mr.  Noll's,  but  it  was  very  evident 
both  in  the  Trio  and  the  Duet,  that  the  one  does 
not  equal  the  other  as  a  musician.  Miss  Miln'er 
and  Mr.  Perring  were  the  vocalists,  but,  by  the 
choice  of  their  songs,  did  not  much  enhance  the 
interest  of  the  programme.  Mr.  Perring's  deli- 
cious voice  it  is  always  pleasant  to  hear,  in  what- 
ever he  sings ;  but  with  Miss  Milner  the  case  is 
reversed. 

1 

Jiuight's  §o\x\m\  of  JHusic. 
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Orciiestrai,.  —  The  first  concert  of  Mr.  Carl 
Zerraun,  with  the  inviting  title,  "  Grand  Beet- 
HOVEX  Night,"  came  off  on  Saturday  evening, 
with  most  encouraging  success.  The  audience, 
fiir  larger  than  had  been  expected,  filling  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  Music  Hall,  proved  that  the 
enterprising  conductor  had  not  overrated  the 
hunger  and  thirst  for  good  orchestral  music,  even 
in  these  hard  times.  The  orchestra  was  made  up, 
to  be  sure,  on  the  rather  economical  scale  of  six 
first  violins,  4  second,  3  'cellos,  3  double  bass,  to 
the  usual  complement  of  wood  and  brass ;  but  no 
one  could  expect  Mr.  Z.  to  incur  greater  risk  in 
these  times,  and  his  band  was,  for  the  number, 
remarkably  select  and  eff'ectlve. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  entirely 
music  of  Beethoven ;  and  nothing  could  have 
better  met  the  preference  of  cultivated  Boston 
music-lovers,  as  the  presence  of  that  noble  statue 
of  the  master  there,  by  the  lamented  Crawford, 
beareth  witness.  Three  of  his  noblest  works  were 
given.  First  his  third  Symphony,  the  "  Heroic," 
in  which  the  master  first  stood  forth  in  fully 
pronounced  individuality  of  thought,  sentiment 
and  style,  divested  of  all  trace  of  any  Mozart  or 
Haydn  influence ;  a  Symphony,  in  which,  as 
measured  by  his  first  and  second,  the  composer's 
genius  took  a  prodigious  stride ;  a  work  in  every 
way  as  unique,  as  full  of  inspiration,  vigor,  infinite 
suggestion,  as  almost  any  work  even  of  Beet- 
hoven's latest  period.  It  has  been  more  seldom 
heard  here  than  most  of  the  nine  Symphonies, 
and  it  is  the  one  which  never  has  been  really 
quite  mastered  by  any  of  our  orchestras.  This 
time  it  chiefly  needed  a  broad  mass  of  strings ; 
otherwise,  bating  a  few  roughnesses,  it  was  clearly, 
beautifully  rendered,  with  much  spirit,  and  a  good 
deal,  though  hardly  enough,  light  and  shade.  The 
entrance  of  portions  of  the  band  now  and  then 
in  pianissimo  was  not  so  distinct  as  might  be; 
the  strange  episodical  changes,  especially  in  the 
last  movement,  need  to  be  most  carefully  indica- 
ted ;  but  the  Funeral  March  (second  movement) 
was  very  impressively  rendered,  and  the  whole 
work  profoundly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience, eliciting  spontaneous  and  general  ap- 
plause after  each  movement.  The  Ernica  made 
its  mark  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  heard  again.  Why 
not  introduce  it  in  one  of  the  Afternoon  Con- 
certs ? 

The  Piano-forte  Concerto,  in  G,  one  of  Beet- 
hoven's most  poetical  works,  tinged  throughout 
with  a  deep  and  exquisitely  dreamy  feeling,  was 
executed  with  perfect  ease  and  graceful  accura- 
cy by  Mr.  Satter.    Nothing  can  exceed  his 


passage  playing.  As  to  poetical  conception, 
sympathetic  merging  of  the  player  in  the  music, 
there  seemed  something  wanting.  There  were 
one  or  two  affectations  of  manner,  too,  that  were 
offiansive ;  such  as  that  flinging  of  the  hands  high 
in  air,  and  thus  striking  the  chords  thinly,  and 
not  with  that  close  grasp  which  gets  out  their  full 
body  of  tone.  Sometimes  in  soft  passages  the 
sound  failed  to  reach  us  in  our  remote  seat ;  it 
was  never  so  when  Jaell  played.  Mr.  S.  intro- 
duced two  elaborate  cadenzas  of  his  own,  in  pla- 
ces left  for  them  by  the  composer,  after  the  tradi- 
tional way.  The  one  in  the  first  movement  was 
artistic  and  in  keeping  ;  that  in  the  third  move- 
ment less  so, — mere  bravura  for  the  fingers.  The 
wonderful  trill  cadence  in  that  tender  little  epi- 
sode, the  Andante,  is  Beethoven's  own  and  the 
trill  -was  given  (with  both  hands)  with  a  fine  ner- 
vous, passionate  crescendo.  But  the  general 
style  of  rendering  the  Andante  was  too  aJ  libi- 
itiim  and  sentimental.  The  orchestral  parts  went 
none  too  smoothly.  Some  of  our  modern  critics 
scout  the  piano-forte  Concerto  altogether  as  a 
monster  in  Art,  an  absurd  attempt  to  blend  the 
piano  with  the  orchestra.  Whether  they  be  right 
or  wrong,  the  Concertos  of  Beethoven  have  too 
much  of  immortal  beauty  and  poetry  in  them  to 
be  buried  as  a  sacrifice  to  any  theory. 

The  happiest  achievement  of  the  evening  was 
the  superbly  dramatic  overture  to  Leonora,  the 
great  one  in  C,  or  number  throe  of  the  four  he 
wrote.  It  stirred  up  true  enthusiasm.  One  only 
wanted  the  splendid  dozen  of  first  violins  which 
we  had  at  the  May  Festival,  to  sweep  up  and 
scale  the  ramparts  of  that  glorious  crescendo  near 
the  close. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  was  all 
"  light"  music — too  light  for  the  dignity  of  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert,  if  we  except  the  splendid  over- 
ture to  "  Tell."  To  that  "  Coronation  March  " 
(or  even  to  a  fine  set  of  Waltzes)  by  Strauss  we 
could  not  object  for  once  ;  but  that  "  Carnival  of 
Venice"  burlesque,  with  its  dozen  solos,  and  droll 
trickery,  seems,  with  all  respect  to  our  excellent 
Zerrahn,  "  milk  for  babes"  too  young  to  go  to 
evening  concerts.  Mr.  Satter  in  place  of  his  Erna- 
ni  FanUisia,ga.ve  his  piano-forte  transcription  of  the 
Tannhauser  overture.  We  know  how  remarkable 
it  is  as  a  piece  of  executive  pianism ;  it  is  very  well 
as  an  extravaganza  at  the  end  of  an  evening  be- 
fore a  small  company;  but  with  an  orchestra 
present  it  was  wholly  out  of  place. 


German  Trio.  —  We  were  unable  to  attend 
the  first  of  the  six  concerts  of  this  the  fourth 
season,  which  took  place  at  Chickering's  on  Mon- 
day evening.  We  are  told  there  was  a  good 
audience  and  well  pleased.  The  programme,  at 
least  the  instrumental  part  of  it,  is  worth  record- 
ing: 

PART  I. 

1— Grand  Trio,  op.  97,  for  Piauo,  Violin,  and  Violoncello, 

Beethoyen 

Allegro  moderato— Scherzo,  Allegro— Andante  cantabile— 

Allegro  moderato. 

Carl  Hause,  Carl  Gaert.ner,  H.  Jungnickel. 

FART  II. 

2— Cavatina, Meyerbeer 

2— Qaartette  in  D.  for  two  Tjolins,  Viola  and  Violoncello, 

Haydn 
C.  Gaertner,  II.  Eichler,  C.  Eicliler,  H.  Jungnickel. 
4— Aria:  "All  I  mon  fils," Meyerbeer 

PART  III 

5 — Quintette,  in  G  minor,  for  two  Violins,  two  Violas 

and  Vinloncello, Mozart 

Allegro — Menuette  Alegretto — Andante  ma  non  troppo — 

Adagio — Allegro. 

Messrs.  C.  Gaertner,  H.  Eichler,  F.  Zoehler,  H.  Jungnickel. 

The  vocal  selections  (from  Robert  and  Le 
Prophele)  were  by  a  young  lady  announced  as  a 
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very  promising  amateur,— 
We  are  requested  to  state 
Cordelia  M.  Hardwick 
pupil  of  Sig.  Guidi,  of  Mr. 
recently  of  Mr.  Gartner; 
regard  her  as  having  great 
to  become  "  a  prima  donna 


-her  first  appearance. 

that  her  name  is  Miss 
;  that  she  has  been  a 
Arthurson,  and  more 
and  that  her  friends 

talent  and  as  destined 

of  the  America." 


Concert  by  Miss  Abbt  B.  Fat.— Tremont 
Temple,  Tuesday  eveninir,  Jan.  19th.  Decidedly  an 
interesting  debut.  The  young  lady  prepossessed 
us  from  the  outset  by  her  simple,  modest,  unaf- 
fected manner.  There  were  even  {,'enaine  and  not 
unpleasing  traces  of  timidity  in  the  first  breaking  of 
the  iee  before  a  hii-ge  audience,  a  real  public.  Her 
voice  we  found  very  Iteautiful  in  quality,  clear,  pow- 
erful, always  true,  and  if  not  positively  sympathetic, 
yet  not  at  all  hard  or  glassy,  but  soft  and  rich  and 
truly  musical.  We  should  say  it  is  not  so  much 
unsympathetic,  as  indifferent;  not  that  it  is  incapable 
of  becoming  the  vehicle  of  passion,  hut  that  the 
experience  is  wanting;  it  warbles  in  a  childlike 
manner  out  of  a  fresh  and  undeveloped  nature.  It  is 
a  true  soprano,  reaching  not  veri/  high,  and  soon 
growing  slightly  veiled  and  filmy  as  it  descends,  even 
among  the  middle  tones.  This  took  so  much  from 
its  general  character  of  freshness,  that  we  could  not 
but  suspect  the  influence  of  a  cold. 

Miss  Fay's  pieces  were  the  same,  with  one  excep- 
tion, as  those  sung  at  her  first  (private)  concert:  viz- 
Fidanzata,  by  Pacini,  Qui  la  voce,  and  Com'  e  bello. 
In  all,  the  first  observation  to  he  made  is  this :  She 
executes  the  '  difficult'  things  far  better  than  she  docs 
the  simple  ones;  she  vocalizes  better  than  she  Si'njs. 
She  is  uniformly  tame,  indilferent,  imperfect  in  the 
slow  melodies,  the  introductory  arias,  in  all  pure 
cantilena;  these  she  delivers  as  a  good  school  girl 
recites  verses.  Her  spirit  is  first  roused  and  she 
shows  signs  of  life,  only  when  she  dashes  with  her 
bright  voice  into  the  bravura  passages.  Then  she 
revels  with  a  birdlike  joy  and  facility  in  rapid  runs, 
trills,  staccatos,  chromatic  scales,  echos,  &c.  and 
seems  in  her  element;  —  though  we  do  believe  her 
capable  of  more;  more  and  deeper  must  lie  in  her 
undeveloped,  else  we  should  not  have  found  her 
S0T\g  so  interestina.  Her  trill  is  beautiful ;  her  echoes 
(in  an  '-Echo  Waltz"  composed  for  her  by  her 
teacher,  Sig.  Bendelaki,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of 
curious  phrases  echoed)  were  among  the  most  ring- 
ing, airy  and  perfect  that  we  have  heard.  But  her 
most  finished  art  lies  in  the  bright  staccato  passages 
in  the  high  notes.  Otherwise  her  feats  of  florid 
vocalization  are  more  remarkable  for  facility  and 
naturalness  than  for  mudi  artistic  finish.  But  there 
is  in  them  the  promise  (or  at  least  the  possibility, 
with  wise  and  thorough  training)  of  a  great  singer  in 
that  kind. 

The  wisest  training,  though,  it  seems  to  us,  were 
that  which  should  make  her  mistress  of  plain  and 
simple  melody,  of  the  pure,  expressive  caniabile  style 
— in  short  of  singing,  rather  than  of  vocalization. 
There  is  danger,  as  our  friend  wrote  last  week,  of  a 
fatal  facility  in  this  latter.  To  sing  well  the  opening 
Andante  melody  of  Qui  la  voce  were  the  higher,  wor- 
thier art:  but  this  art  Miss  Fay  has  not.  What  does 
she  need  so  much  as  such  education  both  of  voice 
and  feeling,  as  would  be  found  in  the  careful  study 
and  practise  of  some  of  those  songs  of  Mozart,  which 
are  the  very  soul  of  melody,  even  the  simplest,  as 
Vedrai  carino  1 

With  all  the  coldness  just  remarked — only  a  vir- 
gin coldness  as  we  trust — there  were  certain  acquired 
mannerisms,  imitations  of  expression,  not  only  false 
in  point  of  taste,  but  dangerous  in  the  long  run  to  the 
integrity  of  the  voice  itself  Such  were  a  habit  of 
too  frequent  and  exaggerated  accent,  (a  modern  and 
Verdi-ish  affectation),  and  a. way  of  whipping  out, 
as  it  were,  a  strong  first  note,  instead  of  striking  it 


fairly  and  squarely.  The  plain,  large,  honest  Italian 
cantuhile  is  what  most  of  all  she  seems  to  need.  We 
fuel  in  duly  bound  to  state  frankly  these  impressions, 
because  the  lady  indicates  so  much  real  talent;  and 
it  is  all  ill  her  favor,  thai  she  is  iiidilfcrent  as  yet  in  the 
matter  of  expression,  instead  of  having  fallen  like  so 
many  into  the  over  intense  and  physical  thing  which 
some  lovers  of  ihe  modern  Itnlian  opera  call  passion, 
With  fine  voice  and  talent,  she  has  truth  of  nature, 
and  the  best  culture  is  her  due. 

We  have  to  thank  Miss  Fay  for  the  good  taste 
with  which  her  concert  was  mailc  up.  Instead  of  the 
usual  feeble  or  clap-trap  miscellany,  a  small  orches- 
tra, led  by  August  Fries,  gave  us  a  cou|jle  of 
movements  carh  from  Beethoven's  first  and  Mo- 
z:irt's  "Jupiter"  Symphony;  aNo  a  couple  of  lijihter 
pieces.  Sig-  Bendelari's  graceful  piano  accompani- 
ment added  much  to  the  charm  of  the  vocal  pieces. 

Harvard  Musical  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  of  the 
musical  sons  of  Harvard  and  such  kindred  spirits  as 
have  joined  them,  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Jan. 
18th,  at  the  Revere  House.  The  society  during  the 
twenty  years  of  its  existence  has  been  strictly  private 
in  its  nature  ;  its  doings  and  delightful  anniversaries 
have  not  passed  into  the  newspapers.  It  has  not 
borne  any  direct  ox  public  part  in  the  musical  move- 
ment of  our  times  ;  but  indirectly  it  has  exerted  not 
a  little  influence  in  that  movement.  The  enthusiasm 
of  its  members,  and  the  interest  of  its  annual  busi- 
ness and  convivial  meetings  has  increased  from  year 
to  year ;  and  it  seems  now  time  to  lift  the  veil  and 
let  all  whom  it  concerns  know  what  'jood  times  may 
be  had,  what  good  things  done,  by  making  music  as 
it  were  the  bond  of  union  between  the  various  arts 
and  branches  of  a  liberal  culture, — hy  an  association 
of  educated  gentlemen  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  Music.  At  least  it  becomes  this  Journal, 
which  was  originally  in  some  sense  the  child  of  the 
Association,  and  which  has  ever  been  its  only  organ, 
read  as  it  is  by  all  its  members,  to  furnish  to  those 
members  some  slight  record  of  hours  too  bright  to 
be  forgotten. 

The  H.  M.  A.  grew  out  of  a  little  musical  club  of 
undergraduates  at  Harvard  University,  called  the 
"Pierian  Sodality."  It  was  formed  in  1837,  on 
Commencement  day,  and  was  at  first  a  union  of  ac- 
tual and  past  "  Pierians."  The  objects  wore  partly 
social,  partly  practical.  It  was  hoped  that  such  a 
union  would  lead  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  Mnsic 
among  the  branches  of  a  liberal  culture  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  that  funds  might  be  raised  in  course  of  time 
for  the  foundation  of  a  Musical  Professorship  ;  that 
a  Musical  Library  might  be  collected;  but  above  all, 
that  the  mere  association  of  educated  men  in  such  a 
cause  would  tend  to  raise  the  general  respect  for  Mu- 
sic, at  that  time  not  by  any  means  profound  or 
hearty.  The  Professorship  is  still  in  the  future, 
though  Alma  Mater  has  done  something,  has  em- 
ployed a  teacher  of  singing  in  the  College  walls.  The 
Library  has  become  a  notable  and  solid  fact,  as  we 
shall  see.  But  the  chief  fruits  of  the  union  are 
found  in  the  social  impulse  which  it  has  given  to 
musical  culture  in  the  highest  sense.  Confined 
chiefly  in  its  memberships  to  graduates,  it  has  also 
added  to  its  numbers  not  a  few  other  gentlemen  of 
musical,  literary  and  artistic  culture,  and  now  com- 
bines a  weight  of  character  which  cannot  but  have  in- 
fluence. By  the  exertions  of  its  members  our  noble 
Boston  Music  Hall  became  a  fact ;  in  them  this 
Journal  of  Music  found  its  first  encouragement;  the 
first  Chamber  (Quartet)  Concerts  were  given  in  Bos- 
ton under  their  auspices ;  and  constantly  suggestions 
spring  up  at  its  meetings  which  lead  to  public  action. 

But  our  space  forbids  us  to  pursue  this  history 
now. — To  return  to  the  Annual  Meeting.  The 
hours  from  7  to  9  P.  M.  were  devoted  to  business, 
the  President,  Henry  W.  Pickering,  in  the  chair. 
Reports  of  Treasurer,  Librarian,  and  Directors  were 
read,  showing  the  afl"airs  in  a  flourishing  condition  ; 
assessments  were  paid  in  with  much  alacrity;   new 


membefs  were  elected,  and  as  an  honorary  member, 
the  distinguished  organist  of  Temple  Church,  Lon- 
don, Edward  J.  Hopkins,  Esq  ,  author  of  the  cel- 
ebrated work  on  the  "  History  and  Construction  of 
the  Organ,"  a  gentleman,  whose  wise  and  friendly 
counsels  are  warmly  appreciated  hy  those  who  have 
had  in  charge  the  procuring  of  the  grand  organ  for 
our  Music  Hall.  The  deaths  of  our  late  treasurer 
and  valued  member,  Charles  H.  F.  Moerisg,  and 
of  the  sculptor  Crawford,  who  was  an  honorary 
member,  were  noticed  by  tit  resolutions  and  re- 
marks. OflScers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen 
as  follows,  (the  President  holds  office  for  four  years): 

Vice  President,  J.  S.  Dwight. 

Cor.  S^c,  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham. 

Rec.  Sec,  Henry  Ware. 

Treasurer,  J.  P.  Putnam. 

„.     ,        ,  ,  (Dr.  F.  E.  Oliver, 

Directors  at  large,    ^  c.  F.  Shimmin. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  folding  doors  were  thrown 
open,  connecting  three  sumptuous  parlors  of  the  Re- 
vere Hou.se  into  one,  and  revealing  tables  furnished 
with  every  luxury  of  taste  and  sight  and  smell.  It 
was  indeed  a  most  artistic  supper.  The  zeal  and 
tasteful  inventiveness  of  "  mine  host"  Pearson  can- 
not be  too  highly  complimented.  The  splendid  va- 
ses, the  profusion  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  elab- 
orate emblematic  ornaments,  in  which  confectionary 
had  risen  to  a  Fine  Art,  combining  fiddles,  harps 
with  a  thousand  strings,  and  horns  of  plenty,  in  a 
manner  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  were  the 
theme  of  general  admiration.  About  forty  members 
and  invited  gue,=ts  sat  down  to  supper,  after  the 
good  old  English  convivial  prelude  of  Non  nobis.  Do- 
mine,  sung  by  a  choir  of  members,  led  hy  brother  J. 
C.  D.  Parker.  The  same  would  steal  away  from 
the  table,  at  intervals  between  the  toasts  and  speech- 
es, to  a  noble  Chickering  Grand,  and  sing  part-songs 
by  Mendelssohn,  and  other  pieces.  We  had  also  a 
piano  duet  by  brothers  Parker  and  Willco.x,  songs,  &c. 

Many  bright  and  serious  sentiments  were  offered 
and  happily  responded  to  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. The  President  evinced  the  happiest  faculty  in 
calling  out;  no  one  escaped.  George  S.  Hillard 
spoke  to  "  The  Association,"  and  toasted  the  "  Mu- 
sical Press,"  which  responded  with  allusion  to  "  The 
Poets,",  of  whom  anon.  Dr.  Upham  spoke  in  a 
charming  vein  of  his  "  Organ  "  pilgrimage  in  Europe. 
The  worthy  Treasurer,  always  prompt  and  eloquent, 
tantalized  us  with  a  description  of  Don  Giovanni,  as 
he  had  just  heard  it  in  New  York,  and  said  the 
Hades  scene  was  "  wonderfidly  life-like — at  any  rate 
as  near  the  reality  as  he  hoped  ever  to  witness"! 
"  Beethoven"  (his  colossal  bust  frowned  from  behind 
the  president's  chair,)  of  course  called  up  the  ■'  Dia- 
rist." The  music  of  Mr.  Southard  (who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association)  called  out  glowing  tributes 
from  brothers  F.  H.  Underwood  and  others  ;  and 
there  were  speeches,  witticisms,  sentiments,  from  Dr. 
Bowditch,  Dr.  H.  G.  Clark,  Dr.  Derby,  and  brothers 
Sturgis,  Chickering,  and  many  more,  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

But  the  poets.  There  sat  Longfellow,  who  whis- 
pered that  he  would  "fold  up  his  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
and  silently  steal  away,"  if  pressed  for  speech  or 
song  (we  had  himself  and  that  was  the  main  thing). 
With  Holmes,  the  "  autocrat,"  we  were  more  fortu- 
nate; he  read  us  verses,  one  of  his  truest,  sweetest 
lyrics,  of  which  he  here  sends  us,  not  precisely  the 
original,  but 
Variations  on  an  Aria  played  mthout  music  at  the 

meetinn  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  Jan. 

IWi,  1858. 

One  molten  cluster  let  me  claim 

Of  grapes  that  wore  the  purple  stain, — 
No  maddening  draught  of  scorching  flame 

But  leaf  and  blossom-filtered  rain. 
Sweet  with  the  musky  earth's  perfume, 
Red  with  the  burning  glow  of  dawn, 
Still  flower-like  in  its  breath  and  bloom, — 
The  soul  of  summers  dead  and  gone  ! 
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Ah,  not  alone  their  sunsets  lie 

Dissolved  in  this  empurpled  glow, 
But  sounds  and  shapes  that  will  not  die 
Eun  with  its  current's  crimson  flow  ! 
The  music  of  the  silent  tongue, — 

The  flying  hand  that  swept  the  keys, — 
The  broken  lute,  the  harp  unstrung, — 

"We  listen  and  we  look  for  ihese. 
Hark  !  while  Ihc  dimpling  fount  is  stirred, 

The  far  off'  echoes  move  their  wings, 
And  through  the  quivering  past  is  heard 

The  murmur  of  its  myriad  strings. 
Once  more  that  old  remembered  strain  ! 

The  Prima  Donna's  locust-cry  ! 
And  hush,  for  memory  breathes  again 

Some  lost  '•  Pierian"  melody  ! 
And  so  we  will  not  call  him  thief 

Nor  hold  him  guilty  of  a  sin 
"Who  plucks  away  one  ivy-leaf 

Or  smooths  the  panther's  spotted  skin  ; 
For  if  we  steal  the  brightest  wine 
"We  do  the  thyrsus  little  wrong, 
Since  all  the  jewels  of  the  vine 

"Were  thrown  her  by  the  God  of  Song  ! 
Lowell,  too,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Doctor's 
"barrel  organ,"  took  out  "his  revolver"  and  made 
most  felicitous  hits  in  a  series  of  the  wittiest 
impromptu  verses,  full  of  musical  alhisions.  They 
ought  to  grace  tliis  narraiivc ;  we  don't  despair  of 
getting  tliem  after  the  poet  has  had  time  to  sec  how 
good  they  were  —  And  so  we  must  break  abrnptly 
off,  postponing  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  Musical 
Library  of  the  Association,  except  (because  in  type, 
and  time  to  go  to  press)  a  good  part  of  the 

LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT. 

The  additions  to  tlie  Library  during  the  past  year 
have  not  been  so  numerous  as  in  some  former  years, 
about  one  h.ilf  of  the  Library  appropriation  having 
been  expended  in  binding  and  repairing  such  vol- 
umes as   required  it.         *        *        *        * 

The  new  Catalogue  is  now  at  the  service  of  the 
Association,  with  a  slip,  giving  the  additions  made 
during  the  past  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  several 
works  have  been  presented  to  the  Library  by  the  gent- 
lemen whose  names  are  given  bencatii  the  titles; 
those  not  so  designated,  having  been  purchased  by 
the  Library  Committee. 

I  desire  to  notice  especially,  in  this  connection  the 
continued  liberality  of  Mr.  Nathan  Richardson  in 
presenting  to  the  Association  the  magniticent  edition 
of  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  published  by  the  "Baeh- 
Gesellschaft "  of  Leipsie,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest 
musical  publication  of  the  time.  The  sixth  annual 
volume  of  this  work  was  received  a  few  days  since 
from  Mr.  Richardson,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Europe.  1  .should  add  that  Mr.  Richardson  has 
shown  the  same  liberal  spirit,  in  oil  the  purclmses 
that  the  Association  has  made  from  him,  at  various 
times. 

I  wish  however,  to  commend  this  example  to  the 
members  of  the  Association.  In  past  time  a  large 
proportion  of  the  additions  to  the  Library  accrued 
in  this  way.  Glancing  over  our  collection,  one  is 
struck  by  the  fact  how  largely  the  Association  is  in- 
debted for  its  Library  to  some  of  its  earlier  members. 
It  is  not,  I  trust  improper  to  mention  here,  the  names 
of  the  President  of  ihe  Association,  of  Henry  Gas- 
sett,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  as 
among  the  most  conspicuous  for  this  virtue.  The 
annual  assessment  of  members  is  merely  a  nominal 
sum,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  every  indi- 
vidual connected  with  us  to  make  an  annual  offering 
to  the  Library  to  testify  to  his  allegiance.  Jlany 
members  have  in  their  possession,  works  upon  musi- 
cal subjects,  books  of  history,  biography,  criticism  or 
theory  that  would  find  their  proper  place  upon  our 
shelves;  compositions,  too.  Mtjsic,  modern  or  an- 
cient, that  illustrate  the  history  of  the  art  should  be 
there.  I  would  not,  with  the  biblio  mania  which 
should  undoubtedly  animate  a  diliirent  and  faithful 
librarian,  ask  for  everythimj  and  anything,  I  would  not, 
liek  a  Mohammedan,  file  away  and  preserve  every 
scrap  of  paper,  on  which  St.  Cecilia's  name  might,  by 
chance,  be  inscribed  ;  I  do  not  ask  for  the  trash  that 
comes  every  day  from  the  modern  press,  but  would 
rather  consume  some  that  we  already  possess. — But 
I  would  ask  that  books  or  compositions  of  enduritig, 
permanent  value,  which  may  he  in  the  possession  of 
any  member,  and  not  essential  to  the  comforts  of  his 
daily  life,  should  be  given  to  the  Library  of  our  As- 
sociation. A  fragment  may  sometimes  supply  a  hia- 
tus valde' dfjlendus  existing  in  some  treasure  that  we 
already  possess,  and  any  complete  work  of  a  great 


master  will  always  find  a  vacant  place  awaiting  it. 
Duplicates  even,  are  desirable,  for  opportunities  oft- 
en present  of  exchange  with  others,  for  works  in 
which  our  catalogue  is  deficient.  Gentlemen  who 
may  not  have  such  works  in  their  possession,  or  who 
cannot  dispense  with  them,  might  always  compound 
the  matter  with  our  Treasurer,  who  would  be  glad 
to  receive  at  any  time  subscriptions  to  the  Library 
fund  of  the  year. 

Attaining  our  majority  at  this  Twenty-first  annual 
meeting,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having, 
in  a  verv  quiet,  modest  way,  done  somdhirig  for  the 
cause  of  music  in  the  community  in  whicli  we  live, 
and  something  forour  Alji.^  Mathe,  whoso  honored 
name  we  bear.  And  it  cannot  but  be  to  all  of  us  a 
gratifying  fact  that  we  number  among  our  members, 
a  recognized  officer  of  the  University  whose  function 
it  is  to  instruct  in  Music.  His  name,  as  yet,  is  far 
down  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  among  the  Proctors, 
the  Academical  officers  of  Justice,  and  is  not  yet 
thought  worthy  to  be  put  into  choice  Latin  to  make 
one  among  the  solemn  periods  of  the  Triennial ;  hut 
the  art  of  Music  has  got  a  fuothold  within  the  Col- 
lege walls,  and  sacred  music  under  this  instructor 
forms  a  pait  of  the  daily  worship  of  the  College 
Chapel,  so  that  we  have  good  ground  to  hope  for  bet- 
ter things.  Looking  forward  to  the  distant  day  when 
the  Professor  of  Music  shall  have  a  eliair  upon  tlie 
foundation  of  our  Association,  which  was  one  of  the 
objects  proposed  in  the  origin  of  our  Association, 
let  ns  endeavor  to  collei't  for  him  a  Library  worthy 
of  his  office  and  of  its  founders. 

I  have  in  former  Reports  alluded  to  the  fact  of  our 
Library  having  outgrown  its  shelves  and  become  too 
valuable  to  be  longer  exposed  to  the  chances  of 
accident  to  which  it  has  always  been  more  or  less  li- 
able, wdiiie  in  the  custody  of  an  individual.  I  am 
happy  therefore,  to  be  able  to  state  to  the  Associa- 
tion that  the  Directors,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
given  them  have  been  for  some  time,  in  conference 
with  the  Librarian  and  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Ath- 
enaeum, and  will  probably  be  able  to  cfiTect  some 
agreement  with  them  by  which  our  !)Ooks  can  have 
an  alcove  in  the  Athenjeum  Library,  where  they  can 
at  all  times  be  conveniently  consulted  by  our  mem- 
bers, and  be  delivered  to  ihctn  by  the  Librarian  of 
that  institution,  thus  gaining  a  safe  and  commodious 
place  of  deposit  and  reference,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Librarian  in  receiving  and  delivery  ;  the  details 
of  the  arrangement  have  not  been  concluded,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  our  proposal  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Trustees,  in  which  event  the  books 
will  be  shortly  removed  there  where  thev  may  prob- 
ably continue  until  we  inaugurate  the  Harvard  Pro- 
fessor of  Music. 


Apologetic.  Here  we  are  at  the  last  momenti 
columns  full,  press  waiting,  and  there  are  still  concerts 
to  be  noticed,  letters,  good  things  from  the  "Diarist," 
news,  reviews,  chit-chat  —  every  thing  we  meant  to 
have  had  in — vainly  crying  for  admission.  But  the 
press  is  inexorable  ;  the  forms  are  not  made  of  India 
rubber ;  the  clock  will  not  go  back.  "V^erily  we  have 
cut  our  cloth  out  wrong  this  week. 


BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

AFTERNOOlTc ON CERTS 

By   iaie   ©rclsestra!    "ElBiBOBi, 
EVES.Y  V/EDNESDAY. 

CARL   ZERR.IHIY, Conductor. 


O^'Doors  open  at  2— Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
[C?"Package  of  Six  tickets,  SI.    Single  tickets,  25  eta. 

A     NEW    VOLUME 

"Ditson's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 

OLIVBB.  DITSOM"  &  CO.,  277  WartingKin  Street, 
publish  tlii.-i  diiy  the  Ot'UltA  OK  1/UCltfZIA  BOKGIA.  for 
the  Piano  Forte,  being  the  tenth  volmne  of  "  Ditson's  Edition 
of  Standard  Operas."     Prii'e  Two  Dollars. 

The  Scries  now  eomprise.s  Krnani,  Ldcia,  Trov.\tore,  nnd 
LncREZlA,  two  vols,  each,  viz  :  with  Vocal  Score,  and  Piano 
Solo.  Al.'iO,  SoNNAMBtlLA,  Vocal,  and  Don  Giovan.vi,  Piano. 
The  imiforra  price  being,  for  the  Vocal  copies,  with  Italian 
and  Eni^lit^h  words,  ^3,  and  for  the  lustrumeacal,  ^i  each. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

Mr.  CAUL  GAKTNlill  annouiii-es  th.it  the  Second  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  Feb.  1,  at  Messrs.  Chiclterinf;'><  Rooms. 
Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  S3,    llalf  set,  3^1.60.    JSiugle 
I   ticket  SI. 


Uaving  engaged   the  servifes  of  tlio  most  celebrated 
Oratorio  Siugcr, 

CA.:R,3L.    I^OIils^LES, 

Will  on  the  BveninKS  of 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  Jan.  23  and  24, 

Offer  to  the  Public 

Two  Oratorio  Performances, 

With  the  addition  of  the  following  eminent  Artists  of  Mr.  Ull- 
man'ri  Troupe, 
Mute.  Caradori, 

Miss  Miluer  and  Mr.  Ferrlng, 

TOGETHER  WITU 

Mi'iS  Mary  K.  Hawley,  of  New  York  : 
Mrs.  Harwood, 

Messrs.  Adams  and  "WetKerbee, 

and  other-"  of  our  re^id.'nt  Vocalists 

The  Oratorios  to  be  giTen  are 
Mendelssohn's  "Elijah,"  Saturday,  Jan.  23d, 

—  AND  — 

Haydn's  "Creation,"  Sunday,  Jan.  24:th. 

The  QmRTETTE  in  "  Elijah"  to  be  sunt;  by  some  of  our  bpst 
resident.  Vuralisfs,  and  t!-.e  "  Angel  Trio"  by  the  rlirne  Boys  of 
tlie  UiiURCii  OF  TfiE  Advent.  With  Ihe  Full  Cuorus  of  the 
Society,  and  a  Powerful  ORcnESTtt.\,  it  is  believed  that  these 
two  perfumiances  will  be  worthy  the  liberal  support  of  the 
public. 

Cakl  Zerrarn, )   ^      .     . 

CablAn^cqutz \  Conductors. 

J.  C.  D.  Pareer, Organist. 

Tickets  admitting  one  person  to  bof.h  Oratorios,  with  Re.'^erved 
Peats,  at  8i'2,  will  he  for  pale  en  Tuesday  inornini,^  January 
19rh,  at  rhe  Music  Srore  of  Mes.^r.s  Ku-cpoll  &  Ki'-hardson,  No. 
291  Wa.shingt-.ou  Street,  and  on  the  evenings  of  the  perform- 
anre.f.  Single  Tickets  without  reserved  seats  may  be  hiid  at 
SI  each. 

BI?*  Doors  open  at  6  ;  Concert  to  eoninience  at  7  o'clock. 
L.  B.  BAUNES,  Secretart. 

At  the  Kooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
WEDNESDAY,  .Tan- 27th,  1853. 

W.  A.  MOZAHT,  born  January  27. 1756:  died  1791. 

Afsisting  Artists-Miss  ELLF^N  IIOLUS,  Mr.  W.  SCHRAUB- 

STAEDTEIl,  Mr.  W.  SCUULTZE. 

Director— GUSTAV  SATTER. 

PKOGBAMME. 

PART    I. 

1 — Overture— Ziuberflote,  arranged  by Q.  Satter 

2~Souata,  (in  A,}  for  Pi^mo  and  Violin,.  W.  Schiiltze  &  Satter 
3— a—Kirsf  raotaitiie,  (D  minor), 
h — Fugue,  (C  major), 
c— Rondo  of  the  Sixth  Concerto,  (E  fiat), 

arranged  and  embelhshed  with  two  great  Ca- 
denzas, by J.  N.  Hummel 

PAKT  II. 

1 — Overture — Figaro,  arranged  by G.  Satter 

2 — "  II  niio  tesorOj"  Air  from  "  Don  Giovanni." 

Wm.  |3chraubstaedter 
3— Sonata  concertante,  in  3  movements,  (D), 

for  two  Pianos, Miss  Ellen  HolliB  and  Sattep 

PART  III. 
1— Variations  (in  D),  for  Piano  and  Violin, .W.Schultze  &  Satter 
2 — *•  DiesB  Bildnif^B,"  Aria  from  "  Zuuberflote. 

Wm.'  Schraubstaedter 
3— Symphony,  (Jupiter,)  arranged  by G.  Satter 

The  two  Pianos  are  from  the  celebrated  Manufactory  of 
Chiikering  &  Son.=!. 

The  Ornamental  part  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  C.  W. 
Roeth,  Esq 

The  B\K  first  rows  of  seats  are  reserved  exprepsly  for  Ladies. 

Arrangeintfots  have  been  made  for  the  reception  of  Li^dies' 
apparel  daring  the  Fe.<;tival. 

Doors  will  be  open  at  63a  o'clock.  Exercises  to  begin  at  8 
precisely. 

A  limited  number  of  cards  for  afimission  dehvered,  on  a 
written  application  to  GUSTAV  SATTER, 

;^§j  3  Van  Rensselaer  Place. 

No  tickets  for  sale  ;  no  applications  received  after  Jan.  23d^ 

CHAHBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  Fomfh  Con- 
cert will  t-ake  place  on  TUICSDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  2d,  at 
Mes.=rs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs. 
M.  N.  Hoyden,  Vocalist,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  Pianist. 

Eeethdven's  E  minor  Quartette  will  be  repeated,  and  a  new 
Quartette  in  E  tlar  by  Mozart.  Mr.  Lang  will  play  in  Beet- 
hoi'eii's  C  mitiiir  Trio,  etc. 

See  programme  at  music  stores.     Concert  at  7>2  precisely. 

GEPPIEUS  GLEE  CLUB. 

TWV.  rC^^LAST  CONCERT  (of  the  Series  of  Three)  of  the 
ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB  will  t^ke  place  on  SATURDAY 
EVENING,  Feb.  6Lb,  at  the  MELODEON,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  August  Kreissmakn.  The  Club  will  be  kindly 
aftsi^^teJ  I'y  Miss  Lucy  A.  Doan£,  Vocalist,  and  Mr.  Iloao  Leon- 
liARD.  Pianist. 

Tickets,  50  cents  eat^h,  may  be  had  at  the  music  fltores, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening. 

Concert  to  commence  at  7>a  o'clock. 
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CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM  THE 

Massachusetts  Charitaile  Mechanic  Association, 

POR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOE   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR'  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


PROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BF.  ST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
TNG,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


^OB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecated  at  this  Offi 

MRS.    J.     H.     LONG, 

■VOC-A.LIST    CSOI>Il.fiL.3SrO). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

Si.     :^.     33.i£^XjXj, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Kooms  at  Key.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN. 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

MI<IiE.  GABRIEI,I,E   DE  IiAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  anuounce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Mipses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap   MUSIC, 

/"%  (Imported  tVom  England) 

3  "^  9  '    Broadway  J  N.Y. 

LATEST    PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  Beady, 

OCTAVO  EDITION  OF  OMTOKIOS, 

The  following  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  9oth  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

lis  sins;,"  (paperj 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper). ..63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  2.5 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ,.7o 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFDBION  OP 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

ART,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies, 2o 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing, I  50 

OROAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  W.  F.  Best, 5  25 

Or  in  4  hooks,  each,  1  50 

EINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55,  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J-    A.    NOVBLLO, 
389  Broadway,  Wew  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  ptate  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  plajiug  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expeoee,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Itoxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
BitsoD  &  Co-  or  Russell  &  Richardson  \  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &/  Harmony, 

3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  ICneelalnd  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 
u .  s .  II  o  T  :e  I. . 


SCIIARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTEKS  OF  FOKEICIN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C.    BKEirSIWO, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Mrard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

EP-WARD    L.    BALCH",      mS^C^^AND  ^O^B  ^^BmTI^ 


^£to    |)ran0-J^orte    School   6ui;ijfi 

FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION   OF   SELECT  PIANO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

JXTX.IXJS  irosrom^- 

Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  thope  who  are  still  at  the  outlet  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  flifficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  pracf.ise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercises.  Aa  the  author  of  thi:?  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depenfls  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  He  has 
amingetl  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  pleasing  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  exerci--^e8.  In 
the  course  of  these  little  pieces,  be  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  arf  to  the  expiession  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them.  Thej'  .serve  not  merely  as  u.«eful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forma 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  fnr  more 
elaborate  coniposifions,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  "  in  the  second  stage"  of  their  studies. 

The  system  cf  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  tbe  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "grasps"  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.     Published  by 

RUSSELL  &.  RICHARDSON. 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi'-,  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDITORS.  — Rdsbell  &  Richardson  will  send  you  S2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  {postage  freei  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  {including  this  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

AUGUST    HAMANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be_  ftddressed  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Store,  291  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AXTGUSTO  BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  STo.  S6    Finckney  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the   VIOLIN,  the  riANO-FORTB, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIO.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Kussell  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCAIilST    CTESrOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkins,) 

Wholesale  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

^^,j^^,^^__^_^PIANO-FOR  TES 
AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  and  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Randolph  Street, Chicago,  111. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  eta. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  firstinsertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  3s6.00 

Special  notices  {leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

No.   21    ^O^^ilT^STBEET! 
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A  few  words  to  Young  Amateurs  of  Music. 

By  Daisy. 

II. 

In  Painting,  the  artist  depends  upon  his  sight 
for  accuracy.  The  Poet  has  rules  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  verses.  But  the  Musician  in  his 
studies,  relies  solely  on  his  delicate  sense  of  hear- 
ing; and  he  must  hear  not  merely  with  his  out- 
ward ear ;  he  must  first  recognize  the  power  of 
music  within  his  own  soul,  to  be  able  to  repro- 
duce it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  so  seldom,  even  among  tliose  who 
call  them.solves  Amateurs,  find  one  who  is  really 
deserving  of  the  title.  They  will  perhaps  attend 
every  concert  within  their  reach,  and  extol  to  the 
skies  this  or  that  performer,  but  of  the  merits  of 
the  music  they  care  nothing.  If  you  were  to  in- 
quire why  they  wish  to  be  thought  lovers  of  mu- 
sic, you  might  be  answered  in  one  word : — 
Fashion. 

But  we  will  suppose,  dear  reader,  that  you  are 
truly  an  Amateur — you  love  Art  for  its  own 
sake.  You  delight  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  Music, 
and  listen  to  her  descriptions  of  the  beautiful 
ideals  which  your  fancy  has  created.  Y^ou  desire 
to  touch  your  instrument  as  a  musician. 

Be  particular,  first  of  all,  to  lay  aside  all  petty 
vanity,  the  instant  you  strike  the  first  notes  of 
your  piece.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  when 
you  are  recjuested  to  play,  you  can  add  to  the 
merits  of  the  music  by  any  display  of  affectation. 
If  you  possessed  the  beauty  of  an  Apollo  or  a 
Venus,  you  would  never  show  to  advantage  by 
twisting  your  body  into  contortions,  or  by  suffer- 
ing your  hands  to  spring  up  and  down  as  if  each 
key  were  a  coal  of  fire.  We  have  seen  persons 
attempt  to  perfonm  pieces  of  unquestioned  merit, 


but  which  they  rendered  with  so  little  propriety 
of  movement,  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  per(bnn- 
er  was  intolerable.  They  would  sway  from  side 
to  side  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  and  roll  their  eyes 
as  if  they  were  trying  to  discover  the  capacity  of 
those  organs  for  the  first  time.  And  when  they 
came  to  difficult  passages  requiring  more  power 
of  execution  than  they  had  acquired,  they  would 
cast  down  their  eyes,  and  protest  with  a  simper : 
— "  Really,  they  had  learned  the  piece  so  long 
ago,  they  had fon/otlen  it!" 

Play  conscientiously.  Do  notput  in  unnecessary 
trills,  or  ornaments  of  any  kind.  Stick  to  your 
notes.  In  undertaking  to  play  to  an  audience, 
you  tacitly  agree  to  give  them  as  nearly  as  you 
can,  the  ideas  of  the  composer.  You  might  as 
well  take  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  any  other  au- 
thor, and  intei-sperse  your  reading  with  senten- 
ces of  your  own,  as  pretend  to  improve  the 
compositions  which  you  have  learned,  by  addi- 
tional''phrases"  of  your  invention.  If  the  mu- 
sic will  not  stand  on  its  own  merits,  it  is  not 
worthy  your  attention  at  all. 


Carl  Formes. 

Carl  Formes  is  of  Spanish  descent.  His  great- 
grandfather, Formes  cle  Varez,  was  secretary  to 
the  Spanish  Legation  at  the  Hague.  His  son  was 
born  there,  and  became  a  prominent  and  distin- 
guished soldier.  The  father  of  Formes  was  also 
a  soldier,  and  fought  under  the  banner  of  Napo- 
leon. Carl  was  born  on  the  7th  of  August,  1818, 
in  the  little  village  of  MUhlheim,  on  the  Rhine. 
He  received  instruction  in  music  early  in  lite  and 
displayed  great  love  for  the  art ;  but  his  father, 
being  a  practical  man,  proposed  that  he  should 
follow  some  other  occupation.  The  course  of  life 
decided  upon  for  him  became  extremely  distasteful 
to  the  young  artist,  and  he  took  the  only  way  in 
his  power  to  free  himself  from  it — he  enlisted  in 
the  Austrian  service.  This  step  fortunately 
brought  him  to  Vienna,  where  his  intelligence 
and  fine  musical  organization  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  Bassadone,  who  at  once  offered  to 
direct  his  musical  studies.  He  pursued  his  art 
with  enthusiasm  and  such  rapid  strides  that  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1842,  he  made  his  debut  in 
Cologne  in  the  character  of  Sarastros  in  Mozart's 
opera  of  "  Die  Zaubcrfloete."  His  success  was 
unequivocal,  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  com- 
munity of  artists  from  that  night.  In  1843  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Court  Opera  at  Manhcim, 
and  in  1844  he  became  a  primo  basso  assoluto  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  House  in  Vienna,  where  he 
receives  the  largest  salary  ever  given  to  a  German 
artist,  and  which  is  to  be  paid  to  him  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

In  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Formes  discarded 
the  gentle  allurements  of  Art,  and  took  up  arms 
in  the  cause  of  the  people.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  erect  barricades  and  was  unwearied  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  When  Vienna  surrendered,  he 
went  to  Holstein,  still  hoping  that  the  cause  of  the 
people  would  triumph.  But  finding  that  liberty 
had  no  foothold  anywhere,  he  resumed  his  profes- 


sion, and  for  a  while  resided  in  Hamburg,  where 
he  gained  both  additional  experience  and  renown. 
His  siding  with  the  liberal  cause  effectually  shut 
him  out  from  Vienna,  so  he  sought  a  temporary 
home  in  England,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  German  Opera  company  which  was 
organized  and  gave  performances  at  Drury  lane 
Theatre  in  the  year  1849.  In  this  company  were 
Caradori  and  Rudersdorf,  with  Reichardt  as  tenor, 
Formes  as  basso,  and  Carl  Anschutz  as  director. 
Formes  labored  in  this  enterprise  incessantly  and 
magnanimously,  for,  the  affairs  going  badly,  he  not 
only  sang  day  after  day  and  produced  the  operas 
himself,  but  absolutely  refused  all  remuneration, 
that  the  poorer  subordinate  artists  might  receive 
enough  to  live  upon.  This  generous  and  liberal 
conduct  was  fully  appreciated  by  all  his  brother 
artists  and  served  to  make  his  reputation  as  solid 
as  it  was  brilliant.  His  next  step  in  England  was 
to  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gye.  He  created  a 
perfect  enthusiasm  in  Meyerbeer's  operas,  "  Les 
Huguenots"  and  "  Robert  Le  Diable,"  and  became 
at  once  established  as  a  popular  favorite  both  with 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people. 

But  that  which  endeared  him  to  the  English 
public  was  his  performance  of  the  grand  oratorios 
of  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn.  Singing 
in  the  language  that  they  understood,  they  fully 
appreciated  his  earnest  manner,  his  artistic  excel- 
lence and  his  superb  and  all-pervading  voice. 

Nature  has  bountifully  showered  her  gifts  on 
Formes,  and  his  own  perseverance  has  added  all 
the  qualities  which  are  desirable  to  make  him  the 
greatest  basso  artist  of  our  day.  His  face  is  that 
in  which  we  see  the  spirit  both  of  the  scholar  and 
the  soldier  happily  and  nobly  blended,  and  his 
form  is  full,  manly  and  commanding.  Thus,  in 
every  respect.  Formes  may  be  deemed  the  most 
attractive  vocalist  of  the  age  in  the  roles  which  he 
assumes ;  and  he  has  won,  by  his  artistic  triumphs, 
the  highest  position  everywhere  in  Europe.  He 
has  been  received  with  the  highest  distinction  by 
Queen  Victoria,  who  has  selected  him  as  the 
musical  tutor  of  her  royal  children.  The  greatest 
composers  have  acknowledged  him  as  the  best 
basso  living,  and  to  prove  it,  "  Martha  Stradella" 
and  the  "  Jlerry  Wives  of  Windsor"  were  com- 
posed for  him.  Mendelssohn  delighted  to  honor 
him.  Costa  composed  "  Eli"  for  him ;  and,  in 
fact,  wherever  he  has  been  he  has  commanded 
the  admiration  alike  of  artists  and  the  public.  It 
is  a  treat  of  the  most  delightful  kind  to  hear  him 
sing  the  songs  of  Schubert,  and  in  the  "  Erl 
Konig"  he  produces  a  magical  effect  upon  his 
auditors.  In  English  he  can  sing  with  wonderful 
effect,  as  will  be  universally  conceded  when  the 
public  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  utter 
the  "  Bay  of  Biscay,"  which  to  the  present  gen- 
eration must  be  in  effect  like  that  of  Braham  forty 
vears  ago. — Leslie's  lUns.  Newitp. 


Madame  Caradoiu. — No  reader  of  the  Ger- 
man, French  and  English  musical  periodicals  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  can  have  failed  to  notice 
her  name  often,  accompanied  with  criticisms  and 
notices  in  the  highest  degree  favorable.  She  is 
not  to  be  confounded  either  with  Caradori- Allan, 
or  the  Caradori,  daughter  of  the  violinist  of  the 
name.  She  is  a  native  of  Pesth,  where  she  was 
born  of  Italian  parentage  in  1823,  and  where  she 
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received  her  musical  education.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  about  1840,  at  the  great  Kiirnt- 
nerthor  Theatre  in  Vienna,  and  was  successively 
engaged  in  all  the  principal  operas  of  Central 
Europe, — Lemburg,  Warsaw,  Berlin,  Breslau,&c. 
In  1851-3  she  was  in  Constantinople,  Bessarabia 
and  Moldavia.  In  Moldau  she  sang  at  Court, 
and  was  employed  as  a  teacher  of  the  princesses. 
In  1853  she  came  to  London,  and  in  connection 
with  Formes,  established  an  opera  at  Drury 
Lane. 

Since  that  time  London  for  the  most  pai't  has 
been  her  headquarters,  altliough  she  has  visited, 
in  company  of  Formes,  Reichardt  and  Benedetti, 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  England.  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  1855  she  went  to  Lisbon  as  a  star, 
where  she  had  great  success ;  in  '56  she  had  an 
engagement  in  Barcelona,  wliere  she  turned  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1856-7  she  was  prima  donna  at  La  Scala,  in  Na- 
ples. 

Madame  Caradori  is  a  blonde,  and,  like  Angri, 
of  large  and  imposing  person. —  Courier. 


Mademoiselle  Eachel. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Tribuns.) 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1820,  in  a  poor  inn  at 
Munf,  in  Switzerland,  Ester  Haza  Feli.x,  wife  of  a 
travelling  Jew  peddler  fiom  Metz,  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter  who  received  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Rachel,  and  who  died  of  consumption  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  inst.  at  Cannes,  whither  she 
had  gone  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from  the 
malady  from  which  she  was  destined  never  to  re- 
cover. Between  these  dates  she  had  passed 
through  scenes  in  real  life  almost  as  strange  and 
as  strangely  contrasted  as  those  to  which,  for  a 
passing  hour,  she  gave  a  mimic  reality  on  the 
stage. 

Her  parents  were,  at  the  time  of  her  birth  and 
for  .some  years  afterward,  barely  able  to  support 
their  large  famih-  by  diligent  exercise  of  their 
wandering   profession.     Tliey  at  last  settled  at 
Lyons ;     the    mother    trading    in    second-hand 
clothes,  the   father — a  man  of  some   education, 
and  prevented  only  by  poverty  from  having  stud- 
ied law — helping  at  the  shop  by  giving  lessons  in 
German ;    Sarah,  the   oldest  of   the   daughters, 
singing  at  the  cafes,  and  accompanied  by  Rachel, 
whose  business  was  to  play  on  the  guitar,  wdiich 
she  did  poorly,  and  collect  the  charitable  sous, 
which  she  did  well.     About  the  year  1830  the 
family  came  to  Paris,  where  the  girls  continued 
to  sing  at  the  cafes.    It  was  at  one  of  the  poorest 
of  these  that  a  clerk  employed  in  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  was  impressed  with  the  manner 
of  the  child  Rachel,  as  she  recited,  not  sang, 
some  verses — her  sharp,  wild-looking  little  face 
showing   a  remarkable   power  of  expression  at 
that  early  age.     By  his  influence  she  was  placed 
at  a  school  of  elocution   and  declamation — the 
head  of  which,  an  actor  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais, 
soon  interested  himself  in  his  pupil,  and  took  the 
utmost  pains  to  cultivate  her  natural  talent  for 
the  stage.     It  is  a  little  curious  that  Rachel  her- 
self, or  Elisa,  as  she  was  then  called,  preferred 
comic  to  tragic  parts,  and  indeed,  up  to  nearly 
the  close  of  her  brilliant  career,  would  not  relin- 
quish, despite  repeated  failures,  belief  in  her  ca- 
pacities as  a  comic   actress.     From  the  school, 
with  which  was  connected  a  small  theatre  for  the 
pupils,  she  went  to  the  classes  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  thence  to  the  Gymnase,  where  she  had 
an  engagement  for  three  years  at  3,000  francs  a 
year.     Here  she  took  again  the  name  of  Rachel, 
and  made  her  debut  in  a  piece  written  for  her,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  a  full  attendance  of  Is- 
raelites in  the  cheap  parts  of  the  house,  and  a 
passing  recognition  of  her  promising  talent  by 
Frederic  Soulie  and  Jules  Janin,  she'had  but  in- 
different success.    The  play  was  withdrawn  after 
a  few  nights,  and  she  was  obliged  to  fill  unimpor- 
tant parts  in  the  vaudevilles  and  light  comedies, 
which  were  the  speciality  of  the  Gymnase. 

To  be  thus  kept  in  the  third  or  fourth  rank, 
out  of  all  rank  in  fine,  must  have  been  the  gall 
of  bitterness  to  the  future  "  queen"  not  only  "  of 
tragedy,"   but  queen  of  the   Theatre  Fran9ais. 


The  12th  of  June,  1838,  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  this  last  named  stage  as  Camille  in 
the  Horaces.  Her  talent  was  instantly  acknowl- 
edged and  warmly  praised  by  Jules  .Janin  and 
other  critics.  But  the  "  town"  was  out  of  town, 
and  for  the  first  few  nights  of  her  engagement 
she  played  to  almost  enipt}'  houses,  or,  rather  to 
empty  boxes,  for  the  chosen  people  came  in  zeal- 
ous aid  of  her  to  the  pit  and  galleries.  The 
third  night  the  receipts  were  but  $60,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  night  amounted  to  only  $125;  that 
was  the  beginning  of  September ;  but  the  fifth 
night  after,  in  the  same  part,  she  brought  S425, 
and  again  in  the  same  part,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
$1,225  to  the  house.  The  last  lime  she  appeared 
on  that  stage  was  in  March,  1855.  The  sum  of 
receipts  obtained  for  this  theatre  by  her  acting, 
from  1838  to  1855,  amounts  to  4.394,231  francs. 
But  during  this  period,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
she  played  of'tener  elsewhere  than  at  the  Theatre 
Fran(;ais.  During  the  yearly  vacation  accorded 
to  her  by  her  contract  of  engagement,  she  was 
capable  of  extraordinary  fatigue.  Sharply  spurred 
by  the  love  of  gain,  she  gave  no  less  than  74  per- 
formances in  less  tlian  90  days,  during  her  conge 
in  the  Summer  of  1849,  at  34  dilfcrent  towns. 
To  make  such  an  expedition  pos,sible,  she  had  a 
large  diligence  which  held,  if  it  did  not  accommo- 
date, herself  and  all  lier  troupe — kings  and  queens 
and  ancient  heroes  and  modern  lords  and  ladies, 
with  their  crowns,  robes,  sceptres,  etc.,  were  all 
contained  in  and  piled  and  hitched  upon  this  dili- 
gence. It  was  carried  by  rail  wdien  railroad 
served,  and  drawn  by  horses  when  steam  was 
lacking,  the  true  motive  force  residing  in  the  pas- 
sionate will  of  the  great  actress. 

Grasping  to  e.xcess,  as  she  is  said  to  have  been 
in  money  matters,  she  certainly  was  not  avari- 
cious, as  she  has  been  represented.  To  all  the 
members  of  her  own  family  she  was  generous  in 
the  extreme,  and,  excepting  passing  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, to  be  attributed  to  her  excessively  nervous 
temperament  rather  than  to  any  badness  of  heai't, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  performed 
faithfully  and  lovingly  all  the  duties  of  daughter, 
sister  and  mother.  Fast  as  she  rose  in  fortune 
she  drew  her  family  after  her.  Though  she  is 
said  to  have  accumulated  by  her  professional  la- 
bors more  than  2,000,000  francs,  she  thought  less 
of  herself  than  of  her  two  sons. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  here  to  repeat  any 
remarks  upon  Rachel's  acting  ;  as  for  saying  any- 
thing new  on  that  point,  it  is  impossible.  On  the 
French  stage  she  has  no  successor — which  means 
that  the  classic  drama,  the  tragedies  of  Corneille 
and  Racine,  are  likely  to  disappear  with  her. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  pose  as  an  ancient 
Greek  or  Roman  dame  so  statuesquely  as  she. 
In  modern,  live,  panting  drama  there  are,  no 
doubt,  her  equals  in  Paris  to-day,  and  Ristori,  in 
the  expression  of  every  passion  but  hate,  is  her 
superior. 

But,  considering  her  origin  and  early  associa- 
tion, Rachel's  life  off  the  stage  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable  than  any  of  her  performances  before 
the  footlights.  While  she  was  yet  a  girl,  almost 
a  child,  she  was  received  and  courted  in  the  truly 
" best  society"  of  Paris;  and  never,  either  then 
before  titled  dames  and  high  church  dignitaries, 
j  nor  later,  in  presence  of  royalty,  did  she  appear 
otherwise  than  in  her  natural  place  ;  a  modest, 
graceful  dignity  never  forsook  her,  nor  was  there 
I  any  of  the  nervous  agitation  which  embarrassed, 
and  almost  convulsed  her  at  a  "  first  perform- 
ance" throughout  her  long  theatrical  career. 
Among  her  fellow  actors,  she  was  often  imperious 
and  unreasonable  ;  yet  none  of  them  could  quar- 
rel with  her  to  her  face  unless  she  chose — the 
witchery  of  her  attractions  was  irresistible.  Al- 
though her  education  was  deft'ctive,  and  her  lite- 
rary tastes  but  little  cultivated  by  study,  her 
letters  are  often  admirably  turned,  and  hervcon- 
versation  was  charming  to  men  of  judgment  as 
well  as  to  men  of  wit.  This  was  due  not  only  to 
her  own  quickness  and  brilliancy  of  repartee,  but 
to  a  singular  justness,  wisdom  and  breadth  of  un- 
derstanding, which  she  knew  how  to  exhibit. 

The  fatal  malady  of  which  she  died  was  con- 
tracted in  this  country  during  her  visit  to  Boston 
in  the  Autumn  of  1855.     It  was  greatly  aggra- 


vated at  Philadelphia,  where  she  played  a  single 
night  in  a  cold  theatre,  the  performance  being 
followed  by  a  violent  pneumonic  attack.  Her 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  she  played  Adrienne  Leeouvrcur.  A 
lady  in  the  audience,  on  that  occasion,  wrote  the 
next  day  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  that  Rachel 
would  never  act  again — a  prophecv  but  too  ex- 
actly fulfilled. 

She  died  a  tenacious  adherent  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  though  it  has  often  been  reported  that 
she  had  been  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  A  Rabbi,  from  Toulon,  attended  her 
death  bed  ;  and  she  was  to  be  buried  in  the  He- 
brew Cemetery  at  Paris. 


[From  the  Boptoni  Daily  Advertiser  ] 

Each  el. 

The  fiery  genius  which  poured  its  lava  through 
the  marble  veins  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  "creating 
a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death ;"  which  made  the 
blood  even  of  Englishmen  hot  or  cold,  at  will; 
which  strung  the  souls  of  Frenchmen  to  madness, 
as,  in  her  Marseillaise,  .she  prophetically  sliricked 
the  fatal  entrance  of  Revolution,  and  which  (one 
would  have  thought)  could  have  driven  death 
himself  back  terrified  with  one  look  of  those  eyes, 
and  one  movement  of  that  forefinger, — has  gone  ! 

That  person,  delicate  and  slender  almost  to 
attenuation,  at  times  tottering  under  its  weight  of 
woe,  yet  lithe,  supple,  enduring  as  if  nerves  were 
steel,  and  of  pi-rfect  symmetry ;  those  lips,  as 
capable  of  witchery  beyond  all  rivalry  of  mere 
sensuous  beauty  as  they  were  of  hissing  out  words 
of  death  ;  those  introspective,  passion-burnt,  yet 
beautiful  eyes,  from  wdiich,  in  high  passion,  "flew 
terror;"  that  brow  almost  too  full  but  for  its 
rounded  beauty  and  its  appropriately  crowning 
person  and  face  with  supreme  intellect ;  that  strange 
and  simple  grace  and  beauty  in  repose,  and  that 
serpent-like  beauty  and  fiendish  power  in  passion, 
— shall  never  be  looked  upon  again  except  as  they 
are  burnt  into  the  brain  and  memory  of  every 
one  who  saw  her  in  the  light  of  that  terrible 
Hebrew  genius. 

Whaiever  may  have  been  the  queenly  sweep 
and  impassioned  abandonment  of  Mrs.  Siddons; 
whatever  may  be  the  genius  of  Ristori,—  Rachel, 
"  of  all  this  world,"  stands  supreme  for  the 
intensest  apprehension  and  most  intellectual  in- 
terpretation, and  for  the  fiercest  and  subtlest 
representation  of  what  is  most  fearftil  and  fiendish 
in  passion. 

There  is  ever  something  almost  miraculous  in 
the  coming  of  genius.  Nature  herself  seems  to 
step  in  to  transcend  her  own  laws,  superbly 
disdaining  distinguished  ancestry  for  her  favor- 
ites, and  denying  genius  to  their  posterity.  Like 
King  Cophetua  wooing  the  beggar-maid,  she  laid 
her  richest  gifts  at  the  feet  of  this  child  of  a 
Jewish  hawker  in  the  village  of  Munf,  In  Switzer- 
land, on  the  24th  day  of  March,  1820;  followed 
her  when  a  little  girl  gathering  up  the  few  colns; 
which  rewarded  her  elder  sister  Sarah's  singing 
in  the  cafes  of  Lyons ;  then  to  the  cafes  of  Paris, 
in  1830,  when  she  was  old  enough  to  sing  with 
her  sister;  then  to  her  admission,  through  the 
appreciation  of  M.  Choron,  to  the  Conservatoire ; 
then  to  her  struggles  in  1837  as  an  actress,  pro- 
ducing no  sensation,  but  mastering  with  the 
rapidity  and  completeness  of  genius  those  processes 
indispensable  to  art,  and  gathering  up  sti-ength 
for  ultimate  victory;  and  then  to  the  Theatre 
Fran<;ais,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,  1838, 
where  she  saw  all  those  original  gifts  and  perfected 
acquirements  blaze  in  Camille,  and  Paris  place 
upon  the  head  of  Rachel  the  crown  which  death 
only  could  remove. 

Nature  strangely  vindicated  herself  against  the 
antipathies  of  mankind.  In  selecting — to  be  ad- 
mired for  her  surpassing  beauty  as  well  as  her 
consummate  genius — one  of  that  mysterious  race 
whose  origin  Is  a  puzzle  to  ethnologists,  whose 
national  qualities  have  flowed  and  are  to  flow  as 
long  unmixed,  whose  biblical  history  Is  one  long 
struggle  of  obdurate  evil  propensities  with  an 
ingrained  and  tyrannizing  religious  faith,  and 
whose  latter  history  Is  ever  connecting  itself 
with   the  greatness  of  its   past  by  examples  of 
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genius,  of  which  Spinoza,  Mendelssohn,  Rachel 
and  Disraeli  are  but  a  few  of  the  brilliant  illus- 
trations. 

it  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of  humanity  that, 
next  to  the  loss  of  near  kindred  and  dear  friends, 
we  mourn  over  the  lights  of  genius  just  set, — 
whether  in  Art,  in  oratory,  or  in  poetry,  they  have 
filled  our  ilnaginations  and  become  a  part  of  our 
intellectual  life.  And,  perhaps,  closer  still  to  our 
hearts  comes  the  loss  of  one  possessed  by  that 
intermediate  and  interpretative  genius  which 
conveys,  with  the  subtlest  magnetism  and  most 
impassioned  identification,  the  poet's  thoughts  and 
conceptions  to  even  the  dullest  hearts  and  brains. 

How  vividly  her  death  calls  up  in  imaginative 
review  her  varied  and  transcendent  impersona- 
tions— but  above  all  we  now  love  to  recall  her  in 
the  Caraille  in  which  see  won  her  first  fame.  In 
no  other  character  was  she  so  beautiful.  There 
she  stands,  to  our  minds,  in  the  first  act,  with  that 
e.xquisitely  simple  drapery  held  together  by  the 
right  hand  upon  her  hosom — young,  fresh,  lovely, 
and  as  unconscious  hei'self  of  the  terrible  power 
which  flamed  in  her  final  curse,  as  she  was  of  the 
awful  events  and  struggles  which  produced  it. 

w. 


Erom  my  Diary,  No.  21. 

Jan.  20.— Tup,  tap,  tap. 

Diarist. — Come  in. 

(Enter  anonymous  correspondent.) 

D. — All,  yes,  my  Indy,  aliont  Hlnton,  poor  fellow. — 
Wait  a  moment,  I'll  find  you  a  place — you  see  I 
am  like  that  great  philosopher  whose  quarters  were 
too  small  to  swing  a  cat  in— like  him,  too,  because  I 
don't  want  to  swing  a  cat.  By  moving  my  tahle 
back,  tossing  the  boots  under  the  sofa,  and  relieving 
the  chair  of  coat,  hat,  books  and  newspapers,  I'll 
soon  give  you  a  seat  by  the  fire.  There,  that  will 
do.  I  pray  be  seated,  and  we  will  have  a  chat  upon 
that  matter  "  autocraticidly." 

Ahem, — Now,  my  lady,  boiio«tly,  do  you  not  think 
that  you  were  r-a-t-h-e-r  severe  upon  the  young  man  ? 
— You  ask,  if  I  could  possibly  think  his  solo  was  to 
be  loleriited  ? — That  depends,  as  people  sity  now-a- 
days.  "  Was  it  not  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of 
modern  extravagances  in  composition  and  execu- 
tion '!  ' — Why,  it  was  Salter's  Marche  de  Bacchus,  or 
some  such  title,  and  very  probably  requires  extrava- 
gant execution — I  cannot  say.  But,  before  speak- 
ing farther  about  the  young  man,  I  wish  to  adjust  cer- 
tain preliminaries — to  get  at  some  principle,  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  case.  In  fact,  my  lady,  you 
have  opened  the  great  "Pupil  question,"  and  I  am 
disposed  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  it.  I  ought 
rather  to  say  the  "  Pnpil  nuisance!" 

Did  you  ever  read  "  Tbiiiks-I-to-myself  7" — Then 

you   remember  the  scene  in  which  the  fond  mother 

calls  U|>on  her  l)oy  to  exhibit  his  oratorical  powers, 

and  he  does  it  in  some  such  style  as  this ; 

*'  By  dabe  is  Dorval  od  the  Grabpiad  hills 
By  father  feeds  his  flocks  a  frugal  swaid,"  Sec. 

You  remember  the  comments  made  to  the  mother, 
and  those  made  about  her.  Very  well ;  but  that,  say 
you,  was  only  a  case  of  a  fond,  foolish  mother,  and 
her  "  dear,  little,  ducky  darling."  True,  hut  it  will 
do  for  a  starting  point.     Let  us  go  a  step  higher. 

Living  in  Cambridge,  you  have  sometimes  attend- 
ed the  College  and  High  School  exhibitions,  and 
heard  the  boys  speak  pieces,  and  derived  a  certain 
satisfaction  from  it.  Whence  did  it  arise  ?  Surely 
the  interest  which  you  took  in  one  who  began  with 
"  Venerable  men  !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
former  generation,"  was  very  different  from  that 
which  you  would  have  felt  had  you  heard  Webster 
saying  the  same  words  on  Bunker  Hill.  So,  too,  at 
the  public  examination,  it  gave  you  pleasure  to  hear 
one  of  the  girls — one  of  the  good  readers — read  the 
piece  which  she  had  carefully  studied  under  her 
teacher.  You  went  to  hear  boys  declaim,  and  girls 
read — you  went  to  hear  pupils,  not  masters,  and 
were  very  well  satisfied. 


Suppose,  now,  some  stage-struck  young  man 
should  become  a  pupil  of  VandenhoR'.  or  young  wo- 
man a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Butler,  and  at  the  readings  of 
their  teachers  should  bo  brought  out  to  give  speci- 
mens of  their  abilities;  you  would  aver  with  Dog- 
berry this  "  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured  ;" 
or  that,  it)  your  family  circle,  you  ask  the  young  the- 
atrical aspirant,  pointing  to  your  table  loaded  with 
the  last  magazines  and  reviews,  to  read  something; 
whereupon  she  rushes  to  the  book-case,  seizes  a  vol- 
ume of  Shakspearc,  disposes  the  lamps  to  suit  her, 
makes  her  formal  obeisance,  and  inflicts  some  half 
dozen  scenes  of  Macbeth  upon  you,  as  nearly  a  la 
KemlAe,  as  she  happens  to  be  able.  How  very  de- 
lighiful  !  You  would  join  me  in  calling  this  "the 
pupil  nuisance."  Your  t_"'ollege  and  High  School 
boys  and  girls  would  soon  get  their  "  quietus " 
shonld  they  inflict  upon  yon,  at  evening  parties,  at 
the  Lyceum  lecture,  or  even  in  the  family  circle, 
the  declamations  and  readings,  which  they  had  been 
drilled  upon  week  after  week  by  their  instructors. — 
"  Quite  right,"  say  you  ?  Why,  very  well,  I  hope 
here  be  truths  !. . .  .Don't  be  impatient,  I  shall  reach 
the  piano-forte  by  and  by. 

Suppose  next  season  our  Athenajum  gallery 
should  be  half  filled  with  the  copies  of  pictures  made 
by  the  pupils  of  Church,  and  Brown,  and  Page,  and 
so  on,  or  with  busts  executed  (in  the  sense  of  mur- 
dered) by  the  pupils  of  our  sculptors.  Y'ou  would  in- 
dignanily  cry,  'pupil  nuisance,  pupil  nuisance!'  Or 
suppose  that  the  next  number  of  the  Atlantic  Honlldy 
should  be  half  made  up  of  College  themes  and  High 
School  compositions.  Bless  me!  I  shudder  at  the 
thought,  and  so  do  you  !  And  thus  you  have  attained 
unlo  a  realizing  sense  of  what  is  meant  by  our 
phrase  '  pupil  nuisance  !' 

Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  precisely  that  thing, 
which,  in  all  other  departments  of  Art  we  vote  at 
once,  itnanimously,  to  be  unbearable,  is  not  only  tol- 
erated but  positively  encouraged  in  Music.  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,and  Misses  and  Madames  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  be- 
come pupils  of  Herr  This,  Signor  That,  Monsieur 
One,  and  Madame  'Tothcr,  teachers  of  singing,  and 
lake  lessons  by  the  qu.irter ;  some  one,  some  two, 
and  some  more,  we  will  say  up  to  a  dozen.  After  a 
while  the  great  sccna  from  Der  Frcyschiilz,  Casta  Di- 
va, Qui  la  voce,  Ah  man  Fils,  or  some  other  piece  of 
hke  character,  which  has  thrilled  our  very  souls  when 
sung  by  Lind,  Sontag,  Alboni,  Angri,  Salvi,  or  Pe- 
relli — which,  like  Sir  Toby's  catch,  might  "draw 
three  souls  out  of  one  weaver" — is  given  the  pupil 
to  study.  Week  after  week  it  is  rehearsed  before 
the  teacher.  Here  must  be  a  crescendo,  there  a  ri- 
tardundo,  in  this  bar  an  explosive  tone,  and  in  that  a 
staccato :  this  passage  must  show  a  grand  portamento 
and  that  one  must  be  trilled  ;  at  this  precise  point 
you  must  lake  breath — Jenny  Lind  did — because 
immediately  afterward  comes  the  cadenza,  which  we 
have  been  practising  for  a  fortnight  past, — and  so 
forth.  After  a  year,  or  perhaps  two — it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence— Lilly  Dale  has  achieved  three  of  these 
things';  a  scena  and  aria,  a  romanza,  and  a  cavatina. 
Of  course  it  is  time  she  should  appear  in  public,  and 
so  it  is  announced  on  the  placards  of  Mr.  So  and 
So's  concert  that  "  Miss  Lilly  Dale,  pupil  of  Herr 
This  (or  Mtidame  'Tother,  ns  the  case  may  be)  will 
make  her  first  appearance  and  sing  the  great  Scena 
from  Der  Frci/schiilz."  Cheap  way  that  for  the  teach- 
er to  advertise,  but  no  matter. — And  so  the  people 
go,  and  applaud,  and  make  a  great  fuss,  and  call  the 
yonng  woman  out,  and  throw  her  a  nosegay  or  two, 
and  the  next  morning,  about  the  only  thing  one 
reads  in  the  notice  of  Mr.  So  and  So's  i^oncert,  is, 
how  Lilly  Dale  sang,  and  the  writers  talk  learnedly 
about  voice,  and  style,  and  method,  and  give  marvel- 
lous advice,  and  the  reader  after  laying  down  the  pa- 
per, thinks  a  moment,  and  says  to  his  neighbor, — 
"  You  were  there  last  night,  but  how  did  the  girl 
sing,  though  ?" 


Mark  you,  my  lady,  I  have  not  said  a  single  word 
against  this  sort  of  thing.  I  find  no  fault  with  it, 
not  a  word  ;  it  is  our  way  here  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  it  is  all  right,  of  course — though,  between 
me  and  thee,  I  like  the  way  Miss  Fay  came  before 
the  public  last  evening  at  least  four  score  times  bet- 
ter. It  was  her  own  concert;  the  concert  of  the 
pupil. 

When  Sontag  sang  the  Freyschiilz  Scena  with 
German  words,  and  all  the  people  with  tearful  voi- 
ces exclaimed,  "  Oh,  how  superbly  beautiful  this 
Italian  singing  is !"  we  listened  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  beautiful  music  and  its  superb  performance. 
When  Lilly  Dale  sings  it,  we  listen  to  see  how  she 
will  do  it.  Mr.  Brown  remarks  :  "  Quite  good  for  a 
beginner."  Mr.  Smith  :  ''  I  that  girl  bids  fair  to  be  a 
singer  some  time."  Mr.  Jones  :  "  I  think  she  lacks 
expression  somewhat;"  and  all  over  the  hall  the  peo- 
ple are  sitting  in  judgment  upon  her,  here  and  there 
one  groaning  in  spirit  and  thinking  of  the  dift'erence 
between  our  pupil  and  Jenny  Lind. 

Now,  my  lady,  you  tolerate  all  this,  and  would  be 
indignant  should  I  declare  Lilly  Dale's  scena  a  speci- 
men of  the  pupil  nuisanee.  I  do  not ;  because,  as 
hinted  above,  it  is  the  recognized  thing.  And  yet 
how  many  Lilly  Dales  would  produce  ten  times  the 
effect  and  gain  ten  times  the  reputation,  if  they  would 
sing  some  English  song,  which  they  really  love  and 
feel.  I  remember  at  a  New  York  Philharmonic  con- 
cert, a  few  years  ago,  two  German  girls  sang  some 
two-part  songs  by  Mendelssohn.  Everybody  was  de- 
lighted. The  applause  was  loud  and  sincere.  So 
Miss  Minnie  must  needs  show  what  she  could  do, 
and  afterwards  attempted  one  of  these  difficult  Ital- 
ian airs.  Result — suicide,  i.  e.  musical.  There  was 
an  end  of  Miss  Minnie  as  a  singer.  Moreover,  when 
Lilly  Dale  tries  to  sing  Sontag's  airs — through  natu- 
ral and  unconscious  imitation, — she  is  apt  to  put 
them  on. 

Mr.  Hinton  at  last.  Will  you  not  allow,  my  lady, 
the  same  privilege  to  the  young  pianist  that  you  do 
to  the  young  singer  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Is  the  pu- 
pil nuisance  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  oth- 
er 1 — I  wot  not.  Per  se  I  cannot  tolerate  Lilly 
Dale's  cavatina,  nor  can  you  Mr.  H.'s  solo.  But 
their  cases  are  perfectly  analogous,  it  strikes  me. 

Here  is  quite  a  young  man.  who  I  suppose  has  not 
had  very  much  regular  instruction,  but  having  a 
strong  love  for  the  piano-forte  and  intending  to  make 
music  his  profession,  he  concludes  to  become  a  pupil 
of  Satter.  After  a  few  lessons,  being  employed  of  an 
evening  to  play  accompaniments,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  himself  on  the  programme,  announced  to  play  a 
solo.  It  is  no  wish  of  his,  but  his  teacher  has  put 
him  there  ;  he  takes  a  composition  of  that  teacher, 
and  does  the  best  he  can  under  the  circumstances — 
the  best  not  being  up  to  his  usual  mark,  knowing 
what  is  immediately  to  follow — and  how  the  contrast 
between  him  and  his  teacher  must  tell !  The  per- 
formance may  uot  be  a  very  good  one,  it  may  be 
worse  than  Lilly  Dale's  Scena,  and  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  one  may  say  of  it,  that  it  was  creditable  to 
his  teacher  and  himself  Was  it,  now  really,  so  very 
bad  7 

No  wonder,  my  lady,  you  are  tired  ;  I  had  no  idea 
of  talking  so  long  1 

Berlin,  Jan.  1. — I  am  still  unable  to  report 
to  you  of  any  signs  of  upward  progress — so  long 
desired  and  needed — in  our  Art ;  and  least  of  all 
in  our  dramatic  music.  Berlin  has  been  so  fa- 
mous as  a  rallying  point  of  intellectual  resources, 
and  has  maintained  such  a  reputation  for  critical 
acumen  and  profundity,  that  I  should  like  to  tell 
to  the  "  New  World,"  from  this  Art  metropoKs  of 
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our  old  Europe,  some  really  notable  thing  in  the 
way  of  cherishing  and  developing  our  noble  Art, 
something  -which  might  serve  for  a  mode!  and  ex- 
ample ;  alas !  after  an  impartial,  conscientious 
survey,  I  find  but  very  little  I  can  offer.  And 
although  I  have  the  consolation  that  it  looks  not 
much  better  in  nearly  all  other  places,  that  every- 
where the  same  languor,  hankering  lor  effect  and 
lack  of  taste  hold  back  all  earnest  strivings,  still 
this  consolation  is  a  veiy  feeble  one ;  and  we 
might  almost  look  with  envy  on  the  life  and  pro- 
gress that  we  hear  of  in  your  "New  World"  (sup- 
posing these  reports  not  to  spring  fi-om  the  exag- 
gerations of  vanity),  were  it  not  that  every  sort 
of  envy  in  the  true  artist's  heart  is  checked  by 
hearty  joy  in  all  reports  of  further  progress  and 
perfection  in  our  Art,  although  they  come  from 
the  youngest  child  of  our  Civilization,  outflying 
us  in  our  exhaustion. 

So  long  as  we  have  not  men  of  greater  genius 
for  kapell-meisters  in  our  once  world-famous 
Koyal  Opera, — so  long  as  these  posts  and  that  of 
our  present  unmusical  Intendant  are  not  filled  by 
true,  self-sacrificing  artist  natures,  we  cannot  hope 
from  this  stage  any  more  complete  or  freshly 
rounded  artistic  performances ;  and  whatever 
praiseworthy  matters  I  may  tell  you  of  this  time, 
they  still  remain  but  isolated  facts  and  ofi'er  us 
no  compensation  for  the  want  of  an  artistic  whole. 
Especially  does  our  musical  activity  lack  meas- 
ure, symmetry,  juste-imlieu.  In  the  concert  sea- 
son we  have  a  bewildering  storm  and  deluge  of 
concerts,  soirees  and  matinees.  Among  them  we 
have  Quartet  and  Trio  Soirees,  which  many 
times  before  have  celebrated  their  jubilee,  with 
such  stoical  perseverance  have  they  played  to  us 
these  twenty  years  the  classical  chamber  music. 
We  have  the  famous  Liebig's  Capelle,  which  with 
equal  perseverance  plays  the  classical  orchestral 
works ;  but  while  on  the  one  hand  I  must  praise 
it  for  opening  the  doors  of  true  Art  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  people,  dog-cheap,  and  thus  contrib- 
uting in  an  uncommon  measure  to  their  eleva- 
tion :  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  these  societies 
lack  the  genuine  artistic  fervor  ;  their  execution 
is  so  stereotyped  and  mechanical,  that  the  noblest 
and  most  edifying  part,  the  spiritual  nerve  and 
marrow  of  the  whole  is  lost,  and  makes  a  not 
more  sympathetic  impression  than  Shakspearc's 
sublimest  poetry  in  the  mouth  of  a  dry,  monoto- 
nous reader. 

In  contrast  with  this  mechanical  routine  all 
other  productions  move  in  the  extreme  of  a  nerve- 
harrowing,  breathless,  stunning,  and  strangling 
eagerness  for  effect.  Against  this,  many  a 
youthful  talent,  full  of  noble  purpose  and  striving 
after  the  highest  ideal,  has  excited  itself  until 
there  is  nothing  left  but  the  burnt  out  crater  of 
the  Reviewer's  misanthropic  rage.  Hence  on  the 
one  hand  the  want  of  independent  power  of 
judgment,  on  the  other  the  astonishing  content- 
edness  of  our  public. 

Among  the  best  perfomiances  at  the  Royal  Ope- 
ra I  may  specify  that  of  Don  Juan,  although  our 
always  excellent  Frau  Koster  has  not  recovered 
full  possession  of  her  once  enrapturing  powers  of 
voice.  As  compensation  for  that  she  gave  us  a 
nobly  inspired  presentation  of  the  part  of  Donna 
Anna,  which  was  only  occasionally  lame  in  the 
too  slow  and  dragging  delivery  of  some  airs. 
This  was  followed,  in  sharp  contrast  with  a  host 
of  Italian  and  French  things,  by  Oheron,  Orpheus 
and  Fidelia  in  quick  succession,  and  with  Frali- 


lin  Maray  from  London  as  the  star.  Her  sun  of 
son"  alas  !  is  sinking ;  her  greatness,  which  has 
been  recognized  as  without  question,  belongs  to 
the  past ;  this  is  too  plainly  told  by  the  sharpness 
and  thinness,  the  continual  tremolo  in  her  highei' 
register.  Yet  one  always  feels  that  all  has  been 
formed  by  the  most  careful  study ;  both  in  her 
singing  and  in  the  movement  of  her  plastically 
beautiful  limbs,  all  is  graceful  and  carefully 
thought  out, — often  too  much  so,  till  it  seems 
manneristic,like  everything  which  seems  to  spring 
more  from  indefatigable  labor  than  from  the  di- 
vine energy  of  talent. 

For  a  make-shift  opera,  we  had  Lortzing's 
Czaar  unci  Zimmermnnn.  Lortzing's  light  and 
charming  operas,  by  their  sterling,  wholesome 
music,  like  the  masterly  comic  operas  of  a  Ditt- 
ersdorf  and  a  Shenk,  have  become  truly  German 
national  operas ;  their  innocence  and  freshness 
animate  and  please  us  ;  and  the  Czaar  und  Zim- 
mermann  especially  lias  become  a  famous  favorite 
among  German  operas.  Unfortunately  the  en- 
semble, which  requires  great  care  and  energy, 
wanted  the  necessary  precision,  and  the  only 
part  which  had  high  worth  was  the  Burgomaster 
of  our  veteran  Zschiesche. 

On  the  Queen's  name-day  Tphigenia  in  Tauris 
was  brought  out  as  a  festival  piece.  Gluck  re- 
garded this  work  as  an  immediate  sequel  to  his 
Iphifienia  in  Aulis,  and  most  intimately  connect- 
ed with  it.  Hence  he  wrote  for  the  two  operas 
but  one  overture  ;  hence  the  second  is  full  of  re- 
miniscences of  the  first,  whose  significance  is  only 
rightly  appreciated  by  acquaintance  with  the 
preceding  work.  How  wonderfully,  for  ex- 
ample, this  appears  in  the  sacrificial  chorus  of  the 
wonderftil  second  act !  There  stands  the  same 
Iphigenia,  that  we  have  once  seen  as  the  hon- 
ored daughter  of  the  king  of  kings,  Agamemnon, 
as  the  princely  bride  of  the  godlike  Achilles,  hailed 
with  shouts  by  all  the  peoples  of  Greece,  upon  a 
desert  island,  to  which  she  had  been  borne  when 
rescued  years  before  by  miracle  from  the  sacrifi- 
cial altar  at  Aulis,  about  to  make  an  offering  to 
the  manes  of  her  beloved  brother.  And  here  re- 
turns again,  solemn  and  serious,  that  noble  melo- 
dy, with  which  the  Greeks  once  celebrated  her 
upon  the  fields  of  Aulis,  but  winding  now  through 
the  most  painful  modulations.  How  can  we 
enough  appreciate  all  these  large  traits  of  Gluck's 
genius,  which  extend  to  the  very  word,  nay  even 
to  the  single  sound  !  We  can  only  wonder  and 
admire,  as  we  keep  drinking  from  the  spring 
from  which  flow  beauties  ever  new  and  not  ob- 
served before.  Mme.  Koster  shone  in  her  deep- 
felt,  plastic  rendering  of  Iphigenia,  especially  in 
the  wonderful  aria  :  O  lass  mich  iiefyebeute  wei- 
nen,  emulating  the  oboe  in  the  most  touching 
manner.  Herr  Kriiger,  the  Pylades,  was  here  as 
a  star  from  the  Dresden  theatre,  where  he  has 
made  essential  progress. 

How  different  the  case  with  Donizetti's  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia  !  In  almost  no  opera  are  text  and 
music  so  much  at  variance.  While  the  text  is  a 
conglomeration  of  the  most  dismal,  bloody  hor- 
rors, Donizetti's  music  goes  its  own  way,  and 
weeps  or  frolics  on  its  own  account,  quite  uncon- 
cerned about  the  text.  But  for  this  very  reason 
it  may  be,  that  this  hybrid  work  is  found  so  en- 
joyable. Who  would  not  have  listened  smiling 
to  the  melodiously  beautiful  first  finale,  where  the 
most  dreadful  cruelties  are  related  with  a  naive 
contrast  of  most  harmless  sounds  ?   Frl.  AVagner, 


by  her  own  artistic  force,  makes  a  real  tragic  he- 
roine out  of  the  dramatically  unsubstantial  figure 
of  Lucrezia.  Her  characteristic  presentation  is 
based  upon  the  warmest  inward  feeling  of  the 
part,  to  which  her  vocal  means  unfortunately  are 
no  longer  equal.  She  has  therefore  made  judi- 
cious alterations  in  the  part  and  laid  aside  the 
embellishments  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  that  Frl.  Wagner  latterly  has 
lost  something  of  her  fine  deep  tones,  and  on  the 
other  hand  has  won  back  more  of  the  high  tones. 
— Moi-e  to-morrow.  ff. 

■Worcester,  Mass.  Jan.  20. —  The  lovers  of 
music  in  this  eily  are  favored  this  winter  with  a  series 
of  really  fine  popular  "  concerts  for  the  million," 
which  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  Fiske's  Cornet 
Band.  Undir  this  title  are  combined  three  distinct 
hands,  viz ;  a  full  hrass  band,  a  serenade  hand,  and 
an  orchestra,  all  of  which  are  composed  of  thorough 
musicians,  and  all  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ak- 
BnCKLE.  They  also  have  the  assistance  of  a  fine 
glee  club,  and  occasionally  that  of  solo  singers. 
Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  talent  employed,  the 
price  of  these  concerts  is  merely  nominal,  twelve 
tickets  being  sold  for  one  dollar.  You  will  see  by 
the  programme  of  .last  night's  concert,  which  I  enclose, 
that  these  entertainments  are  not  composed  of  the 
hacknied  style  of  music  which  brass  bands  (those  in 
this  vicinity  at  least,)  are  wont  to  discourse,  but  are 
of  an  order  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  lovers  of  good 
music,  of  whom  there  are  many  here. 

PART   I. 

1 — Airs  from  Nabucco, Verdi 

Cornet  Band. 

2— Spirito  Gentil — from  La  Favorita, Donizetti 

Orchestra. 

3— Song  of  the  Lark T.  Comer 

Mrs.  Doane. 

4— Stal  of  Love, W.  P.  Wallace 

Serenade  Band. 
5 — Glee  for  3  Voices — AVe  hail  the  mirth. 
Glee  Club. 
PART  II. 

1 — Miserere  and  Aria  from  Trovatnre, Verdi 

Cornet  Band. 
2— Clarionet  Solo — 0  love,  for  nie  thy  power,  from  Son- 

nambula Bellini 

Mr.  Ilobbs. 

3 — Napolitaine,  I  am  Dreaminjr  of  thee, Lee 

Mrs.  Boaoe. 

4 — Deh  con  te — from  Norma, Bellini 

Orchestra. 

5— Kosaliuda  VTaltz, D'Albert 

Cornet  Band. 

We  have  had  concerts  of  a  similar  character  at 
intervals  for  the  past  eight  months,  and  iheir  legiti- 
mate effect  is  already  visible  in  the  marked  im- 
provement in  the  musical  t^ste  of  those  of  our  citizens 
whose  means  do  not  permit  them  to  frequent  more 
expensive  entertainments.  The  fact  speaks  well  for 
our  public,  that  the  audience  increases  in  number 
with  every  performance,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  see 
our  splendid  Mechanics  Hall  packed  with  those  who 
go  there  from  a  genuine  love  of  music.  Mr.  Arbuckle, 
the  leader,  is  a  universal  favorite  here,  and  richly  he 
merits  his  good  name,  for  his  whole  soul  is  in  the 
good  work  of  bringing  those  under  his  charge  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  public  an  opportunity  rarely  offered  in  small 
cities  like  this,  of  hearing  the  best  class  of  instru- 
mental music.  Rumor  speaks  of  an  orchestra  of 
about  twenty  five  pieces  under  his  direction,  which  is 
soon  to  appear.  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  so,  for  if 
we  have  such  an  orchestra,  it  will  certainly  be  a  good 
one.  Mrs.  Doanf,  the  vocalist  of  last  evening,  is 
new  to  me  as  a  solo  singer,  although  I  believe  she 
has  for  sometime  been  connected  with  one  of  our 
choirs.  She  has  a  very  sweet  soprano  voice,  which 
shows  considerable  cultivation,  and  a  very  pleasing 
style  ;  but  the  effect  was  somewhat  marred  by  a  slight 
nervousness  of  manner  which  was  probably  incident 
to  the  novelty  of  her  position.  Mr.  Hobes,  as  a 
clarionet  player,  is  said  by  those  competent  to  judge 
to  have  no  superior  in  the  State.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  rot,  he  always  fully  meets  the  expectation  of 
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his  audience.  I  think  he  has  never  played  without 
an  encore,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  own  benefit  he 
was  called  out  twice  to  respond  to  the  :ipph\use  of  the 
multirude. 


jmigltt's  Jcuitjtal  of  Jlitsir. 
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Oratorios— Carl  Formes. 

The  exertions  of  our  publio-spiritod  Handel 
and  Haydx  Society  to  give  us  a  hearing  of  this 
famons  singer  in  great  sacred  music,  were  well 
rewarded  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evening,  both 
by  the  number  of  the  audience  and  the  complete 
success  of  both  performances.  There  were  at 
least  two  thonsand  listeners  the  first  night,  and 
many  more  the  second.  The  Music  Hall  was  in 
its  glory  again. 

Mendelssohn's  "  Elijali"  was  the  crowning  tri- 
umph of  our  Festival  last  May.  Then  it  went 
off  as  a  whole  with  spirit;  the  choruses  were  lar- 
ger than  before  or  since,  and  the  orchestra,  much 
larger  than  at  present,  was  superb.  It  made  a 
lasting  impression, — to  whose  completeness,  how- 
ever, then  as  before,  one  element  was  wantinn;. 
We  had  never  heard  a  competent  Elijah  ;  the 
grand  and  central  figure  of  the  prophet  was  not 
palpably  before  us.  This  time  we  had  him  and 
we  felt  him.  Formes  was  the  man.  The  first 
sight  of  him — his  commanding  person,  his  fine, 
intellectual,  noble  head  and  brow,  relieved  by 
masses  of  dark  flowing  hair,  his  speaking  eye, 
and  frank  and  genial  countenance  (many  saw  in 
him  a  marked  resemblance  to  Pierre  Soule,  and 
some  to  Edmund  Keati), — and  still  more  the 
large  and  ponderous  tones  with  which  he  deliv- 
ered the  first  sentence  of  the  oratorio — even  be- 
fore the  overture — namely  the  recitative  which 
forms  the  text  and  key-note  of  the  whole  :  As 
God,  the  Lord  of  Israel  Uvetk,  before  whom  I 
stand,  there  shall  not  be  deio  nor  rain  these  years, 
but  according  to  my  word, — gave  us  assurance  of 
a  man.  The  great  famine  chorus,  that  followed, 
and  all  the  great  choruses,  now  seemed  justified ; 
the  cause  was  equal  to  the  effect.  These  words 
were  uttered  in  a  calm,  majestic  manner,  in  great 
organ  tones  of  equal  volume  ;  no  excess  of  em- 
phasis, but  with  all  simplicity,  and  evidence  of 
plenty  of  reserved  force.  In  the  dialogue  with 
the  widow,  there  was  sweetness  and  tenderness, 
mingled  with  the  grandeur  of  his  style.  The 
prophet  is  as  truly  human  as  he  is  inspired  and 
God-commissioned.  In  the  challenge  to  the 
priests  of  Baal,  all  is  self-possessed  and  quiet,  no 
force  wasted,  yet  every  word  distinct  and  strong 
and  unmistakable,  until  the  closing  sentence : 
Then  v'e  shall  see  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  which 
he  uttered  with  an  inspired  energy,  each  word 
and  ponderous  tone  surcharged  with  an  electric 
force.  Equally  remarkable  was  the  withering 
sarcasm  of  Call  him  louder;  peradventure  he 
sleepelh,  &c.  It  was  sublime  musical  declama- 
tion, all,  as  the  part  required. 

By  this  time  the  attributes  of  his  great  voice  were 
patent  to  all  listeners,  and  more  than  made  good 
expectation.  In  power  and  weight  and  volume, 
in  clear  and  perfect  resonance,  in  manly  and 
commanding  quality,  we  have  had  no  bass  voice 
equal  to  it.  The  compass,  too,  as  indicated  in 
"  Elijah"  and  as  proved  in  the  "  Creation,"  is  un- 


usually large,  from  a  clear  and  ringing  tenor  F 
doM'n  through  l;wo  octaves  and  a  third.  And 
with  all  this  power,  through  all  this  compass,  ev- 
ery tone  is  sweet  and  musical ;  he  does  not  smite 
with  hard,  dry  knocks  of  sound,  but  fills  the 
chambers  of  the  ear  and  soul  with  warm  and  vi- 
tal tone.  As  a  rule  he  is  remarkably  true  in  in- 
tonation, for  a  heavy  basso  profunda:  the  ex- 
ceptions only  proved  the  rule  ;  once  or  twice  he 
would  commence  a  little  flat,  but  the  voice  soon 
found  its  way  to  true  pitch.  It  is  not  that  kind 
of  singing  out  of  tune  which  detracts  much  from 
the  charm  of  a  great  artist. 

In  art  of  delivery  he  is  consummate.  He 
has  wonderful  distinctness  of  enunciation  ;  you 
you  never  lose  a  syllable ;  and  his  English,  if 
except  two  or  three  sounds,  is  purer  than  that  of 
most  Englishmen.  His  tone-stroke  is  sure  and 
firm ;  if  he  indulges  sometimes — not  habitually 
— in  more  of  the  slide  or  portamento  than  we  can 
think  to  be  in  the  best  taste,  it  is  not  that  he  is 
any  slave  to  such  affectation,  or  that  he  has  not 
complete  power  to  avoid  it.  In  recitative,  in  sol- 
id declamation,  doubtless,  lies  his  forte  ;  but  there 
was  touching  tenderness  and  melody  in  his  rend- 
ering of  such  airs  as  :  It  is  enough.  The  pathos 
of  that  song  was  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
prophetic  denunciations.  That  he  possesses  also 
great  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  e.xecution  was 
shown  by  his  rendering  of  that  tremendous  bra- 
vura-like air:  Is  not  his  word  like  a  fire.  For 
the  first  time  we  heard  that  song  sung ;  here  was 
the  iron  energy  of  voice  to  grapple  with  it ;  yet 
there  was  something  wanting  :  the  quick,  crack- 
ling note.^  seemed  to  run  too  easy,  too  equal ;  a 
little  more  spasmodic  emphasis  were  truer  to  the 
thought. 

Certainly,  except  Jenny  Lind,  we  have  heard 
no  such  satisfactory  singer  of  great  sacred  music 
as  Herr  Formes. .  His  te.xt  inspires  him,  and  his 
voice  is  equal  to  the  utterance.  Besides  its  man- 
ly dignity  and  power,  there  is  a  fine  intelligence 
in  all  his  singing.  He  studies  meaning  and  ex- 
pression, and  conveys  it  in  the  simplest,  surest 
way.  He  wastes  no  force,  as  we  have  said  ;  has 
learned  that  high  artistic  secret  of  repose;  is 
calm  and  strong  for  the  most  part,  and  only  pours 
out  the  great  blasts  of  fire-tone  where  they  will 
have  all  effect.  Wo  are  told  that  he  is  a  great 
actor  and  can  well  believe  it.  But  Elijah  seems 
prciiminently  the  part  for  him.  Its  grandeur,  pa- 
thos, and  dramatic  interest  give  scope  to  his 
best  powers.  For  the  first  time  in  his  singing  do 
we  feel  how  perfectly  Mendelssohn  has  embodied 
the  idea  of  the  prophet  in  his  music. 

The  whole  air  and  conduct  of  Herr  Formes 
was  in  keeping  with  his  own  earnest  and  refined 
perforraan(!e.  Not  the  least  charm  about  him  was 
the  hearty  interest  he  took  in  the  whole  work ; 
he  seemed  to  bo  heart  and  soul  in  every  part  of 
it,  as  much  as  in  his  own,  rejoicing  when  the 
great  choruses  went  well,  and  sympathizing  with 
the  success  of  every  singer.  That  marked  the 
true  artist,  and  was  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
flippancy  of  many  public  singers,  who  think  of 
nothing  but  themselves  on  such  occasions. 

Such  was  the  Elijah.  Naturally  the  rest  of  the 
performers  seemed  to  catch  his  spirit.  There  was 
an  unusnalturn-outof  the  choral  forces,  and  never, 
even  at  the  Festival,  have  the  choruses  gone  off  so 
grandly.  The  balance  of  parts  among  the  300 
or  more  voiees  was  unusually  good.  There  was 
breadth  and  fulness  of  soprano ;  and  the  fugue 


points,  the  bits  of  choral  recitative,  &c,  were  tak- 
en up  with  promptness  and  decision.  The  great 
dramatic  chorus,  describing  how  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  whirlwind,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the 
"  still,  small  voice,"  commanded  breathless  atten- 
tion. Nothing  but  the  great  orchestra  of  the 
Festival  was  wanting  to  the  whole  performance. 

Of  the  artists  who  came  with  Formes  from 
New  York,  we  were  most  pleased  with  Mr.  Per- 
king, who  has  a  very  sweet,  true,  musical  tenor, 
a  pure  and  finished  style,  and  sings  with  feeling 
and  expression.  But  there  is  equal  charm  of 
sweetness  and  more  of  elasticity  in  the  tenor  of 
Mr.  Adams,  whose  single  air :  Then  shall  the 
righteous  shine,  was  beautifully  sung.  Mme.  Ca- 
RADORI  has  a  large  and  powerful  voice,  an  en- 
ergetic delivery  and  considerable  execution  ;  but 
there  was  little  that  was  sympathetic  or  inspiring 
in  her  voice  or  in  her  singing  of  the  great  song  : 
Hear  ye,  Israel.  It  is  a  hard,  coarse  kind  of  Ger- 
man voice.  Miss  Milnek  sang  the  part  of  the 
widow ;  there  is  sweetness  in  her  highest  notes, 
but  generally  the  voice  is  worn  and  quite  une- 
qual ;  she  has  a  good  English  style,  but  either  of 
the  last  named  parts  could  have  been  as  well  or 
better  rendered  by  more  than  one  of  our  own 
Boston  singers.  Miss  Hawley,  who  made  a 
pleasant  impression  here  last  year  in  Costa's 
''  Eli,"  still  preserves  the  "  tear"  in  her  contralto 
and  recites  and  smgs  with  tender  feeling ;  but 
her  song  is  almost  of  a  too  melting  quality.  The 
palm  among  the  female  solos  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Harwood  of  this  city,  the  freshness,  vitality 
and  sweetness  of  whose  .soprano  charmed  all,  both 
in  the  quartets  and  in  the  recitatives  of  the 
Youth  and  of  the  Queen.  It  was  only  once  or 
twice  that  a  strong  high  note  was  screamy.  For 
her  short  experience  as  a  public  singer,  her  style 
and  execution  were  highly  creditable. 

The  double  Quartet,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
experience,  went  smoothly.  The  single  Quartet: 
Cast  thy  burden,  &c.  was  by  some  accident  thrown 
out  of  tune.  But  generally  the  Quartets  were  far 
better  than  on  former  occasions.  The  unaccom- 
panied Angel  Trio :  Lift  thine  eyes,  was  sung  by 
the  three  boys  from  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Masters  White,  Chase  and  Ratclifp,  and 
with  silvery  purity  of  tone.  It  was  taken  a  little 
too  slow,  which  caused  a  voice  to  flag  once,  but 
the  effect  was  quite  angelic  ;  Herr  Formes  led  off 
a  great  round  of  applause.  A  repetition  was 
declined. 

On  the  whole,  even  apart  from  Formes,  it  was 
our  best  performance  of"  Elijah" — incomparably 
the  best  with  him.  Nothing  but  the  great  orches- 
tra of  the  Festival  was  wanting  —  especially  to 
lend  force  and  brightness  to  that  violin  cascade  in 
the  rain  chorus.  Mr.  Zerrahn,  the  conductor, 
seemed  self-possessed  and  ready  at  all  points ;  his 
courtesy  of  manner  established  the  pleasantest 
relations  between  him  and  the  leading  artists. 
The  government  and  members  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  may  count  that  night  an  era  in 
their  history,  as  it  is  in  the  musical  history  of 
Boston. 


Sunday  Evening.  Haydn's  "  Creation." 
It  has  uniformly  been  our  experience  after 
listening  to  the  "  Creation,"  that  we  found  it 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  last  chorus,  and 
indeed  much  of  the  last  portion  of  the  oratorio, 
had  been  well  performed  or  not.  There  is  so 
much  sameness  in  the  exquisitely  melodious  music. 
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that  the  sense  grows  dull  before  it  is  two  thirds 
over;  there  is  a  cloyed  and  listless  feeling. 
Uniformly  too  we  have  listened  with  delight  to 
the  beginning,  and  to  all  before  the  appearance 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  But  this  introduction  of  the 
human  element  after  the  recital  of  the  wonders  of 
creation,  seems  a  weak  afterthought;  the  con- 
nubial rhapsodies  sound  tame  and  sentimental; 
already  have  the  angels  sung:  "  Achieved  is  the 
glorious  work,"  and  there  might  it  fitly  end.  No 
song  that  follows  is  comparable  to  those  that  go 
before ;  nor  is  the  concluding  chorus  one  of  the 
great  moments  of  tlie  work ;  indeed  the  only 
really  great  chorus  in  the  oratorio  is :  The  Heavens 
are  telling. 

But  the  first  part  is  ever  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing, despite  the  questionableness  of  those  quaint 
literal  imitations.  This  time  the  opening  "  Chaos" 
symphony,  and  all  the  orchestral  accompaniments 
came  out  with  beautiful  clearness  of  outline  and 
freshness  of  coloring,  and  the  whole  rendering  of 
the  music  was  remarkably  successful.  The  chorus 
pianissimo  before  the  bursting  forth  of  Light  was 
lovely.  The  great  climax  in  The  Henvens  are 
telling  was  splendidly  wrought  up.  The  firm, 
sonorous,  bass  of  Formes  was  again  admirably 
suited  to  the  recitatives  and  airs  of  Raphael. 
There  was  a  sublime,  a  superhuman,  all-pervading 
majesty  of  sound  in  the  "  large  utterance  "  of  those 
sentences:  And  God  made  the  firmament,  &c. ; 
And  God  said,  &c.  The  grand  voice  lent  a 
dignity,  too,  to  those  descriptions  of  the  "  living 
creatures."  It  was  the  perfection  of  musical 
recitation;  and  when  he  came  to:  "7;;  long 
dimensions  creeps,  loilh  sinuous  trace,  the  worm, 
the  way  in  which  his  voice  went  slowly  and  firmly 
down  to  the  D  below  the  lines,  and  closed  there 
on  a  full,  round,  musical  organ  tone,  electrified  the 
audience.  In  the  air:  Now  Heaven  in  fullest 
glory  shone,  especially  in  the  last  part :  With  heart 
and  voice  his  goodness  praise,  there  was  a  raptu- 
rous gush  of  real  melody  as  he  sang  it,  showing 
that  his  gift  is  not  confined  to  the  declamatory. 

Mr.  Adams  was  very  successful  in  the  first 
tenor  recitative  and  air ;  the  others  were  sung  by 
Mr.  Perring,  who  still  improved  upon  acquaint- 
ance. Mrs.  Harwood  sang  only  the  solo  with 
chorus :  The  marvellous  work  behold  amazed,  and 
with  bright,  clear,  sweetly  ringing  voice  and 
brilliant  execution.  Miss  Milnkr  made  a  better 
impression  than  she  did  the  night  before.  She 
sang  With  Verdure  clad  and  On  mighty  pens  in  a 
chaste,  sustained  and  finished  style;  the  inequality 
of  her  voice  being  the  principal  drawback. 

The  pretty  billing  and  cooing  strains  of  Adam 
and  Eve  were  sung  by  Mr.  Wetiiereke  and 
Mme.  Caradori.  We  have  heard  Eve  sin<f 
better — both  with  a  more  melodious  voice  and 
more  in  earnest.  Mr.  Wetherbee,  placed  in  no 
enviable  position  after  the  great  basso  of  the  two 
evenings,  gave  his  music  admirably,  with  true 
artistic  style  and  finish.  Were  his  quality  of  tone 
somewhat  less  dry,  and  had  he  a  more  ponderous 
volume,  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
bass  singers,  as  he  is  already  one  of  the  most 
conscientious,  tasteful  and  expressive. 


CONCERTS. 

Mr.  Satter's  Mozakt  Fe.stival — CWednesday 
evening,  Jan.  27,  the  102d  anniversary  of  that  great 
composer's  bivth-day)  —  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair. 
Chickering's  saloon  was  nearly  filled  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  interested  audience.    It  was  indeed  an  eve- 


ning with  Mozart, — and  that  we  are  glad  to  get  at 
any  time.  Music  more  purely  genial  and  inspired 
than  Mozart's  has  no  man  written.  The  programme 
(for  which  see  last  weelt's  paper)  therefore,  being  all 
of  Mozart,  is  one  of  tlie  very  few  best  worth  recording 
of  this  wdntcr. 

Tfiere  was  a  feast !  True,  the  worlds  were  present- 
ed on  a  small  scale ;  but  with  a  Chickering  **  Grand," 
with  such  a  pianist  as  Satter,  and  such  a  violinist  as 
ScHULTZE,  much  could  be  done.  Fine  engravings 
are  next  to  any  but  the  very  best  copies  of  fine  paint- 
ings. And  we  like  Satter's  playing  of  Mozart,  better 
than  anything  he  does.  His  unlimited  execution  ena- 
bled him  to  give  good  impressions  of  the  orchestral 
works.  The  entire  "  Jupiter  "  Symphony  was  a  great 
achievement,  the  quadruple  fugue  of  the  finale  coming 
out  distinct  and  strong.  The  witching  little  elfin 
fugue  theme  of  the  Zauherjlote  overture  was  rendered 
with  delightful  grace  and  clearness.  So  was  the 
Tigar.o  delightful. 

The  piano  pieces  proper  were  particularly  relished, 
as  being  mostly  new  to  our  ears,  and  very  choice  and 
characteristic.  The  Rondo  from  the  Concerto  was 
an  admirable  piece  of  playing  ;  so  was  the  Fugue. 
The  Fantasia  is  full  of  poetic  moodiness.  The  A^'iolin 
Sonata,  and  the  Variations  (especially  the  Minor  one) 
are  full  of  interest,  and  were  finely  played.  In  the 
Sonata  for  two  pianos,  Mr.  S.  was  really  quite  well 
supported  by  the  young  lady,  who  is  said  to  be  his 
pupil.    The  famous  tenor  airs  were  sung  with  feeling. 

The  stage  was  tastefully  decorated  by  Mr.  C.  "W. 
Roeth.  There  were  illuminations,  festoons,  vases, 
flags  (the  American  and  German  Revolutionary,  black, 
red  and  gold)  ;  in  the  centre  a  wreathed  bust  of  Mo- 
zart stood  before  an  illuminated  star,  and  at  the  sides 
tablets  inscribed  with  the  titles  of  his  great  works. 

This  artistic  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Mozart  was 
wholly  Mr.  Satter's  own,  his  free  gift  to  the  listeners. 
Probably  more  artists  would  have  cooperated  with 
him,  but  for  a  certain  eccentricity  and  ambiguity  in 
his  arrangements  with  regard  to  invitations,  &c. 
The  ways  of  Mr.  S.  are  certainly  eccentric.  It  might 
have  been  a  larger  affair,  but  we  could  hardly  wish  it 
better  than  it  was.  We  thank  him  for  two  hours  of 
music  unalloyed. 

Mr.  SorTUARn's  Music,  from  the  opera  "Omano," 
filled  Chickering's  saloon  with  an  eager  audience  at 
the  second  performance  ;  nearly  every  piece  elicited  a 
very  general  and  warm  applause.  The  Quintet  and 
Quartet  especially  confirmed  the  first  impression  of 
their  effectiveness  and  beauty,  and  the  duet  of  sopra- 
no and  tenor  was  greatly  admired.  The  singers,  how- 
ever, were  nearly  all  hoarse  with  colds.  "We  found 
our  first  impression  of  the  music  very  little  modified, 
and  still  hope  to  hear  the  work  produced  in  full.  Mr. 
Southard  himself  was  not  present,  having  accepted  a 
position  of  organist  and  teacher  in  Norfolk,  Va.  for 
the  coining  year,  his  health  requiring  change  of  cli- 
mate. 

Orchestral  Union.— The  two  first  "Wednesday 
Afternoon  Concerts  have  drawn  good  audiences,  both 
of  the  listening  and  the  flirting  classes.  Zerra.hn'3 
orchestra  were  in  fine  drill,  and  played  for  solids  the 
first  afternoon  :  Mozart's  charming  Symphony  in  E 
flat,  and  the  "Tell"  overture;  the  second  afternoon, 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  D.  These  were  well  played  and 
much  applauded  ;  and  so  were  the  "  light"  and  bright 
things,  waltzes,  Carnivals,  &c.  which  must  be  played 
so  long  as  young  folks  seek  amusement, and  only  there- 
by can  be  drawn  within  the  deeper  sphere  of  music. 

Pustiial  <!{lut-(fliat. 

This  evening  otfers  us  another  feast  of  fine 
orchestral  music,  —  Carl  Zerrahn's  second  concert. 
He  has  partially,  it  seems,  abandoned  his  idea  of  a 
"  Mozart  night,"  although  his  programme  contains 
Mozart's  greatest  Symphony,  the  glorious  "Jupiter," 
in  C,  with  the  fugue  finale,  and  the  light  and  genial 
"Marriage  of  Figaro"  overture;  —  besides  some  kind 
of  a  Jack-o'  Lantern  reflection  of  Mozart  in  the 
shape  of  a  "Papageno  Polka"  on  airs  from  the 
"Magic  Flute,"  in    the  "popular"  half  of  the  pro- 


gramme. The  orcliestra  will  also  play  a  Fantasia 
with  solos,  by  Lumbye,  with  a  thread  of  sentimental 
story  running  through  it,  called  "  The  Dream  of  the 
Savoyard,"  and  Nicolai's  overture  to  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor."  For  virtuoso  talent  we  are  to  hear  the 
Hungarian  violoncellist,  Kletzer,  who  has  made  so 
fine  an  impression  in  the  Vieuxtemps-Thalberg 
concerts  in  New  York.  Mr  Zcrrahn  has  amply 
proved  his  night  to  a  general  ami  generous  support 
in  these  concerts,  and  we  hope  to  see  this  evening  a 
larger  audience  even  than  that  of  the  first  night. . . . 
The  German  Orpheus  Glee  Club  announce  the 
third  and  /as(  of  their  delightful  vocal  concerts  for 
next  Saturday  evening.  They  come  always  welcome. 
Programme  in  our  next. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  offer  a  rich 
programme  for  their  fourth  (postponed)  concert  next 
Tuesday  evening.  They  will  repeat  that  very  inter- 
esting Quartet  of  Beethoven  hi  E  minor  (No.  2  of  the 
Razomonffsky  set),  and  will  play  for  the^rs(  lime  a 
Quintet  in  B  flat  by  Mozart.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  a 
young  pianist  of  much  promise,  will  play  Beethoven's 
first  Trio  with  the  brothers  Fries;  and  Mrs.  M.  N. 
BoYDEN,  a  new  vocalist  of  whom  we  hear  fine  things, 
will  sing  two  excellent  pieces :  the  Ave  Maria  by 
Franz,  and  a  Cavalina:  Parto  ben  mio.  from  Mozart's 
Titus.... The  second  concert  of  the  German  Trio 
(Messrs.  Gaertner,  Hause  and  Jungnickel)  will 
take  place  at  Chickering's  next  Monday  evening. 

The  Transcript  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
ontward  man  Eerr  Formes: 

Great  singers  do  not  always  mnnifcst  iheir  gifis  in 
their  physical  proportions — a  ponderous  voice  often 
belying  an  insignificant  frame,  and  a  grossness  of  fat 
(as  in  Alboni's  case)  concealing  a  refinement  and 
exquisite  grace  of  musical  expression — yet  Formes 
star.ds  confessed  a  great  singer  before  a  vocal  utter- 
ance;— a  noble  and  generously  moulded  throat  gives 
assurance  of  the  volume  of  sound  within;  and  a 
large,  cxpresfivo  mouth  betokens  lui  hindrance  lo  its 
easy  outflow.  Long  and  wavy  black  hair  typifies  the 
poetic  inspiration  that  will  dash  his  song,  and  the 
keen  and  restless  eye,  ihe  nerve  and  passion  that  will 
vitalize  it — the  bold,  high  forehead  foreshadows  the 
culture  and  intellectual  finish  of  his  performance; 
and  the  open,  manly  features,  the  heart  and  soul 
that  he  will  infuse  into  it — added  to  all  these  a  com- 
pact and  well-knit  frame,  and  a  form  inclined  lo  be 
l)ur]y,  dispel  any  idea  of  Italian  sentimentality,  and 
bespeak  an  Anglo-Saxon  heartiness  and  vigor  of 
tone,  and  a  herculean  force  of  delivery  that  one 
might  think  would  incline  to  the  rough  and  the  boist- 
erous, were  it  not  that  the  traits  of  a  gentle  and  sub- 
dued nature  beaming  in  his  countenance,  and  a  cer- 
tain grace  and  simplicity  of  manner,  denote  that 
these  positive  qualities  will  be  tempered  to  the  true 
purposes  of  his  art. 

It  is  now  confidently  rumored  that  we  are  to  have 
Herr  Formes  in  Opera  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  Meanwhile  the  llandel  and 
Haydn  Society  have  taken  to  rehearsing  the  "  Mes- 
siah"— perhaps  in  anticipation  of  a  performance  with 
Formes.  This  would  be  very  fine  :  but  why  keep 
rehearsing  the  "Messiah"?  Why  spend  all  the  win- 
ter on  old  things  ?  What  has  become  of  "  Israel  in 
Egypt,"  on  which  sonic  six  weeks  work  of  the  Soci- 
ety were  nobly  spent,  leaving  the  half  of  it  unlearnt! 
The  bringing  out  of  this  sublime  work  of  Handel 
would  give  more  eclat  to  the  season  than  any  repeti- 
tions of  the  more  familiar  works  :  indeed  our  Han- 
delian  loyalty  here  will  alw.iys  lie  nnder  some  suspi- 
cion until  we  shall  have  brought  out  and  appreciated 
the  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  which  is  one  of  his  two  greatest 
works,  and  which  here  very  properly  claims  prece- 
dence as  being  the  one  unknown. 

Of  Mr.  Ullman's  Opera  in  New  York  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Traveller  says  : 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  operatic  season 
just  closed  is  unexampled  in  New  York;  sixty-four 
representations  have  been  given,  of  which  fifty  were 
of  Italian  opera;  we  have  had  the  Robert  le  Diable, 
the  Fidelia,  the  Rigoktto,  the  Don  Giovanni,  the 
Italiani  in  Algieri,  the  Martha,  the  Messiah,  the 
"  Creation,"  the  Requiem  of  Mozart,  besides  all  the  old 
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Slock  operiis:  Normaj  If.  Trovatore,  Lucia,  et  hoc  omne 
genus.  Ni^^ht  afror  ni^ht  the  opera  house  hits  hecii 
crowded  to  siifrocution ;  the  receipts  of  the  hist  four 
eveniui^s  nloiio,  rciK-hed  Si ^,000.  Four  prima  donnas, 
three  hassos,  three  tenors,  a  eontraiio,  a  baritone,  all 
worth  hearing,  heUmy:  to  the  company;  'twas  hri^ht, 
'twas  beautiful,  but  'lis  past.  Part  have  i^one  to 
Pliihidclphia  for  ten  nights. 

Messrs.  William  Masov  and  Thomas  comnKUice 

to-night   in    New    York    a    series    of    six    Chissical 

Matinees,  the  projyrammes  of  which  are  so  inviliiit? 

that  we  copy  them  in  fuU : 

I.     Matinee.     ZOth  January. 

1— QuartHt.     (lu  D  dur)  No.  3, *. Beethoven 

2— Trio.     Pi^iDO,  Viola  uiid  Violoncello, Vutkiuau 

3— Solo.     Piiino. 

4 — Quartet.     (In  A  moll  )  No.  1, Pchuuiann 

II.    Matinee.     \Zth  February. 

1— Quartet.     (Udur  ) Flaydn 

2 — Snnate.     Pi;irio, Iteethoveu 

3— Solo      Violiu. 
4— Solo.     Piano. 

5— Octet      (lu  Es.  dor.) MendelsaoUn 

III.     Mrriinee.     27th  February, 

1— Quarter.     (Ddur)     No.    8, Ri'ethoven 

2 — Sonate.     (1)  moll.)     Violin  and  Piauo, Schumann 

3— Trio Wolff 

IV.     Matinee.     \Wi  March. 

l-Quartet.     (D  dur.)  Ne.  10, Momrt 

2— Andante  and  Variations.     For  two  Piano.s Sctiumann 

3— Quartet,  (Ci  dur  )  First  movement.  Allwgro...  .Scbnbcrt 
4— Trio.     (D  dur.)     Piano Beethoven 

V.  Matinee.     21th  March. 

1— Quartet.    {F  dur.)  No.  2, Schumann 

2— Sonafe.     Piano  and  Violin.     (A  dur  ) Ueethoven 

3— Concerto.     For  two  Pi.mos, Each 

VI.  Matinep..     17th  April. 

1 — Quartet.     {E.s.  dur.)     No.  12, Beethoven 

2— Solo.     Piano. 

3— Chaconne, Bach 

4— Quintet.     Piauo.     (Ea.  dur.) Schumann 

Philadelphia  is  once  more  the  focus  of  operatic 
interest.  The  Ullman  company  opened  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  with 
the  "  Barber  of  Seville."  The  local  pride  of  the 
Philadelpbians  must  have  been  gratified;  Fitzgerald 
thus  describes  the  scene  : 

The  carriages  formed  lines  along  Broad  street,  and 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  there  was  a  steady  stream 
of  lovely  women  and  handsome  men  pouring  into  the 
Opera  House,  so  that  when  the  overture  bei^an  every 
seat  "'as  occupied,  and  parquette,  circle  and  balcony 
^vere  radiant  with  beauty,  and  resplendent  with  the 
elaborate  toilettes  of  our  city  belles.  After  the  gloomy, 
darkly  dressed,  bonneted  and  shabby  looking  audi- 
ences of  the  New  York  Academy,  the  vocalists  of  the 
troupe  must  have  been  most  agreeably  impressed  by 
the  hundreds  of  magnificent  opera  cloaks,  brilliant 
ball  dresses,  and  the  perfect  style  and  taste  of  the 
Quaker  village;  certainly  the  contrast  must  have  been 
strong.  ^ 

The  orchestra,  according  to  Fitzgerald ,  was  brassy, 

noisy,  scratchy,  and  the  arrival  of  conductor  An- 

schutz  from   Boston   (with  Formes)  was  anxiously 

expected.     Gassier  was  the  Barber ;  Kocco,  Dr.  Bar- 

tolo  ;  Sit?.  Androvani,   Don   Basilic,  in   which  part 

he  *■  proved  himself  a  capital  vocalist,  and  a  comic 

actor  of  superior  rank;"  and  Mme.  Lagrange  was 

Rosina. 

Nothing  half  so  fine  has  yet  been  heard  in  the 
Academy,  for  La  Grange  was  in  uncommonly  good 
voice,  and  inspired  by  the  boundless  applause  of  her 
auditors — who  hung  upon  her  breath  and  then  thun- 
dered forth  iheir  approbation — she  sang  with  all  her 
former  perfection.  No  one  observed  the  least  falling 
off  in  her  abilities,  nor  in  her  voice;  indeed  the 
excessive  tremulousness  of  which  all  used  to  complain 
in  former  days  was  less  noticeable  than  usual,  and  she 
regained  triumphantly  all  those  admirers  who — in  the 
past  year — have  faltered  in  their  allegiance  to  La 
Grange,  the  Queen  of  Song.  Encores,  boquets.  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  audience  proved  the  delight 
afforded  by  her  magnificent  performance,  and  those 
who  last  season  thought  nothing  was  so  desirable  in 
opera  as  dramatic  power,  now  begin  to  think  that 
vocal  gymnastics  are  quite  as  essential. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  piece  was  Semiramide. 
Lagrange  "  never  sang  better;"  Gassier's  singing  of 
the  part  of  Assur  is  pronounced  "  grand ;"  D'Angri's 
entr(?e  and  sin[i;ing  as  Arsace  created  as  much  enthu- 
siasmas  Lagrange. . .  .Mondaynight,??if7o/e;fo,forthe 
first  time  in  Philadelphia.  The  music  of  Gilda  was 
found  "not  suited  to  the  present  condition  of  Mme. 
Lagrange's  voice;"  nor  was  Sig.  Taffanelli  '*  equal 
to  the  part"  of  Rigoletto.  D'Angri,  Bignardi  and 
Rocco  filled  the  other  parts ....  On  Wednesday  night 


rierr  Formes  made  his  Philadelphia  debut  as  Plunk- 

ett,  in  Flotow's  Martha,  which  was  sung  in  German 
by  Lagrange  and  a  port  of  Bcrgmaun's  troupe,  viz  ; 
Mme.  Von  Bcrkel,  liorr  Oehrlcin,  and  tlie  favorite 
tenor  Pickanoser.  Great  was  the  crowd  and  great 
the  applause. ..  .On  Thursday  there  was  an  after- 
noon performance  of  Norma,  for  tlic  debut  of  Mme. 
Caradori  Bignardi  and  Gassier  were  also  to  ap- 
pear. .  .  .The  Gcrinania  Afternoon  Concerts,  ("^arl 
Scntz  conductor,  continue  to  draw  crowds. 

Nkw  Orleans.  While  in  our  other  cities  the  O))- 
cra  has  but  a  .fitful  existence,  in  New  Orleans  it 
seeriis  to  have  attained  quite  a  permanent  foothold. 
In  lookin;;  over  the  musical  notices  of  the  Picayune 
for  the  last  tln*ee  months  we  are  struck  with  the  va- 
riety, excellence  and  number  of  works,  which  have 
been  performed  at  the  Theatre  d'Orleans.  We  find 
the  following  mentioned  in  the  cuttings  which  we 
iiave  saved,  but  have  doubts  if  our  list  is  complete. 

Le  Cfiid by  Ambrose  Thomas. 

Robert  le  Diable by  Meyerbeer. 

La  Favorita by  Donizetti 

Huguenots by  Meyerbt'er. 

Jaguaritu,  ITndienne by  Halevy. 

Guilhiuvne  Tell by  Rossini. 

Trovatore by  Verdi. 

Les  Amours  du  Diable ? 

Two  or  three  pieces  are  unknown  in  our  part  of 
the  world,  having  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
played  by  French  opera  troupes. 

We  gather  the  following  short  notices  of  certain 
new  singers  also  frum  the  Pic''s  reports. 

Mr.  Julian's  Feniand  in  "  Favorita,"  enabled  us  to 
form  a  more  satisfactory  opinion  of  his  status  as  a 
singer  than  his  previous  efforts  had  done.  We  find 
him  possessed  of  a  pure  tenor  voice,  of  fair  compass, 
as  it  regards  register,  but  lacking  in  force.  It  has 
been  cultivated  in  a  good  school,  and  for  what  it  lacks 
in  power  it  makes  up  in  sweetness  of  tone  and  taste 
in  execution.  It  is  peculiarly  sympathetic  in  quality, 
and  in  some  of  its  utterances  appeals  irresistibly  to 
the  heart  of  the  appreciative  listener. 

Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  Ferwtnd  of 
Julian  was  at  all  a  tame  performance,  for  it  was  not. 
He  evinced  feeling  and  fire  in  the  great  scene  in  the 
third  act,  where  the  young  Marquis  upbraids  the 
King  with  having  dishonored  him  by  wedding  him  to 
his  •*  favorite,"  and  in  the  grand  duo  with  Lconore, 
which  immediately  precedes  her  death,  he  soared 
with  the  warmly  manifested  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence to  the  achievement  of  a  greater  success  than  we 
had  previously  believed  it  was  in  his  power  to  com- 
mand. 

The  new  baritone,  Mr.  Rauch,  made  a  decidedly  fa- 
vorable impression  at  least  upon  such  of  the  audience 
as  condescended  to  abate  so  rauch  of  their  dignity  or 
frigidity,  as  to  manifest  any  interest  at  all  in  the  per- 
formance. 

He  has  abilities  which  will  in  the  end  overcome  all 
doubts,  if  any  exist,  and  will  compel  the  favor  that 
his  audience,  at  the  debut,  seemed  to  be  determined 
not  to  be  surprised  into  awarding  him,  without  due 
trial.  Ho  has  a  fine  face  and  presence,  graceful  car- 
riage and  manner,  a  well  cultivated,  and  artistically 
methodized  voice,  of  the  pure  baritone  quality,  and  if 
not  as  powerful  as  that  of  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
his  role,  is  still  ineffably  sweet  and  expressive.  He 
sang  his  music  like  an  artist,  and  showed  himself  to 
be  as  good  an  actor  as  singer. 

Mr.  Vila,  the  secondo  basso  of  the  company,  who 
filled  the  part  of  Balthazar,  the  monk,  has  a  voice  of 
power.  Its  prominent  characteristic  is  its  inimensity 
of  capacity.  It  soars  higher,  and  sinks  deeper,  conies 
out  fuller,  heavier,  and  more  voluminously  than  any 
other  bass  voice  we  ever  heard.  Junca  **  roars  like  a 
sucking  dove,"  compared  with  Vila.  His  utterances 
remind  us  of  the  vibrations  of  the  thirty-two  foo;  pipe 
in  a  cathedral  organ. 

New  Orleans   has,  too,  in  addition  to   its  Opera,  a 

'"Classic   Music  Society,"  which   began   its  series  of 

six  public   performances   with    the   following  almost 

unrivalled  programme. 

PART  I 

1.  Overture  to  "  II  Ma^if^o  Flauto," Mozart. 

2.  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D.  (op.  36,) Beethoven. 

PART  II. 

1.  Overture  to  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream Mendelssohn. 

9.  From  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A.  (op.  92.) »  Rppfhnvr^n 

Allet^retto.     Scherzo f lieethovcn. 

3.  Overture  to  "  Oberoa"' Von  Weber. 

We  have  already  accredited  the  information  given 
in  this  article  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  but  do  it 
again,  that  we  may  bear  our  testimony  to  the  un- 
common excellence  of  its  musical  department,  in 
which  we  know  no  daily  paper  that  can  rival  it,  ex- 
cept the  Boston  Courier^  and — in  spite  of  its  heresies 
as  they  often  seem  to  us — the  New  York  Tribune.    • 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL- 
CARL    ZERHAHN 

Will  ;;ive  hia 

SECOND    OHANO    CONCER'r 
This  (Saturday)  Evening,  January  30, 

AasiHtcd  by 

PflRY    KLETZER, 

TUR  CELKBRATiiJD  IIUNOAHIAN  VI0L0NCKLLI3T. 

PKOGBAMME. 

Part  I. 

1— .Tupiter  Symphony ^ Mozart 

2— a.     Adagio  for  Violoncello Mozart 

b.     Fanfa.sia,  ■' Dom  Sehastian,"  (lile^ie  for  'cello,)..  .Uatta 
Feuy  Kletzbr. 
3— Overture— The  Marriiige  of  Figaro Mozart 

Part  II. 

4— The  Dream  of  the  Savoyatd— Grand  Fantasia  for  tbo 
Orchestra,  with  Solos  for  different  in.strumcnts 

(First  time  in  thi--^  country, ). Lumbye 

A  description  will  be  found  on  the  Programme. 

5 — Grand  P"ant;isi'i  on  Scliubi-rt'.'i  Waltz  ''Le  Dcsir," 

for  the  Violoncello , Merk 

Fery  ICletzer 

6 — Romanza  from  tin*  Opera  L'EcIair Halevy 

For  English  Horn  and  Flute— by  Mr  De  Hi  has  and 
Mr.  Kopj..itz 

7~Papa^<^no — (.'onfort  T'olUa  on  Air.s  from  the  "  Ma^ic 

Flute"— (first  time) L-'uis  Stasny 

8  —Overture— The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor Nicolai 

Sinijle  tickets,  50  cent«  each,  find  parlcages  of  four  tickets, 
good  fur  any  of  the  remaining  Concerti^,  at  Two  Dollarfi,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  utore.s,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  evening  of  performanee. 

Doors  open  at  6>^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7^  o'clock. 

CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     S  E  A  .S  0  N  . 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUIi'S  Fouith  Con- 
cert will  tiike  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Feb,  2d,  at 
Messrs.  Cqickerinq's  Rooms.  They  will  be  nasisred  by  Mrs. 
M.  N.  HoYPEN,  Vocalist,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Pianist. 

Beethoven'.s  E  minor  Quartette  will  be  repeated,  and  a  new 
Quartette  in   E  Wat  by  Mozart.     Mr.  Lang  will  pUy  in  Beet- 
hoven's C  minor  Trio,  etc. 
Sec  programme  at  music  stores.    Concert  at  7ja  precisely. 

Mr.  CARL  GARTNEIt  annnunce.s  that  the  Second  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  place  Feb.  1,  at  M>'SSra.  Chic[tering'<  Rooms. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  S3,  llalt  set,  Sl.oO.  Single 
ticket  SI. 

ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLTJB. 

THE  IE?-LAST  CONCERT  (of  the  Series  of  Three)  of  the 
ORPIIEOS  GLEE  CLUB  will  take  place  on  SATURDAY 
EVENING,  Feb.  Cth,  at  the  MELODEON,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rlr.  August  Kreissmann.  The  Club  will  be  kindly 
assisted  by  Miss  Locr  A.  Doane,  Vocalist,  and  Mr.  Udqo  Leon- 
hard,  Pianist. 

Ticket.^,  50  cents  each,  may  be  had  at  the  music  stores, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening. 

Concert  to  commence  at  7><  o'clock. 


eOSTON     MUSIC     HALU. 

AFTERNOOITC ON CERTS 

By   tSie   Orcliestral    Union, 

"  EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARIi   ZBRRAHN, Conductor. 


lO^Doors  open  at  2— Conjccrt  to  commence  at  .3  o'clock, 
(nT^- Packa.ee  of  Six  tickets,  SI.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 


OTTO     DRESEL, 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEL. 


A     NEW    VOLUME 

**Ditso5i's  Edition  of  Standard  Operas." 

OLIVEK  DITSON  &  CO-,  277  WaPhington  Street, 
publish  this  day  Mie  OPiiRA  Ob'  LUCivl-ZIA  BORGIA,  for 
tlie  Piano  Forte,  being  the  tenth  volume  of  ''  Ditson'a  Edilion 
of  Sfcacdard  Operas."     Priee  Two  Dolliir.-*. 

The  Series  now  comprises  Ern.anf,  LucrA,  Trovatore,  and 
Ldcrezia,  two  vola.  each,  viz:  with  Vocal  Smre,  and  Piano 
Solo.  Alflo,  SoNKAMBOLA,  Vociil,  and  Don  GiovANNt,  Piano. 
The  uniform  price  bnin^f,  for  the  Vocal  copies,  with  Italian 
and  En[j;li.sh  words,  S3,  itnd  for  the  Instrumenul,  $'2  each. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

G.    ANDRi!    &    CO., 

Dip  6t   of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PniLADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publiehpr  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Ueethoveu'S)  CIen:ienti'B,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WANTED, — A  Bituafion  as  Organist  or  Conductor  of  a 
Choir.     Addre.-^s  "  Organist,"  at  Messrs.  Kussell  &  Rich- 
ardson's, 291  Washington  Street. 
Boston,  Jan.  30,1858. 
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FIRST  PR! 


CHICKERING   &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR   THE 

B£ST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM    THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  establislied  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIAKOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 

Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 

Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

3&<E.^*^!S02^XC5     '■i'3Sa»(lES=»3:j.33, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 


m 


PRITING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecateJ  at  this  Dice. 

MRS.     J.     H.     LONG, 

Address  at  Winthrop  House.  Boston. 

-TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Secoud  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

MXiLS.  GABRIEI.LE    DE   LAMOTTE   has  the 
honor  to  anuounce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.Y. 

iLAXEST    PUBLICATIONS. 

Noio  Ready, 

OCTAVO  EDITION  OF  ©KATOIUOS, 

The  followiriy  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  95th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sin^,"  (paper) -37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper). ..63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  25 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

RT,     (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing 1  50 

OKGAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48  Preludes  and 
Fus;ues  (The  "Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  W.  F.  Best,  5  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

66,  carefully  revised  and  corrected,..,. 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J,    A..    I^OVELZO, 
389  Broad^vay,  'Se.'w  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  Loudon. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  "W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  plajiog  to  snifill  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  pracfice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  bis  residence, 
Tonic  Hall,  Roxbury;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
DitsoD  &  Co.  or  Hu!?sell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  oftice. 

OcroBER,  1857. 

J.    C.    D.    PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &/  Harmony, 

3    HAY  WARD     PLACE. 

J.   TKENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Wo.  36  Kiieelaud  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

^'tarjitr  of  tjjt  '^ymm  ml  linging, 

U.    §  .    H  O  T  E  S. . 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTE5SS  OF  F©BES«W  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C.    BKEUSIWG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s    Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[l;^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION   OF   SELECT  PIANO  PIECES 
WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

Price  $2.50. 


In  teaching  tho-^e  who  are  still  ^it  the  outPet  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  {rreat  difBiulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exerrisfis.  A?  the  author  of  this  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depends  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  He  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collection  of  short  and  pleasing  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  dry  finger  exerci>e8  In 
the  cour-^e  of  these  little  pieces,  he  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  as  to  the  cxpiession  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  serve  net  nit-rcly  as  useful  mechanical  exer- 
ci.*es  for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  ai  '*  in  the  second  stage"  of  their  studies. 

The  system  uf  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  rannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "  grasps  "  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.    Pubhshcd  by 

RUSSELL  &.  RICHARDSON, 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Lite  of  Thalberg.  Analysis  of  4000  Mii,?ical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musi'',  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  posteige. 

TO  EDITORS.  — RosBELL  &  Kichardson  will  send  you  5r2 
worth  of  thbir  late-^t  Musical  Publications  (pos.tase  freei  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  {including  this  offer)  one 
ini-ertion  in  your  paper. 

AUGUST    HAMANN, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 

May  be  addresseil  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richardson's 
Music  Score,  291  Washington  Street. 

SIGNOR  AtTGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Hesidence   No.  8G    PincUiiey  Street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

fA  IVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
\T  and  in  the  THEORY  OF^IUSIU.  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


Mr.    ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piann-Forte. 

Terms  S^50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week ;  ©30  per 
quarter  of  32  lessons,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Cbickeriiigs',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  llu.'^seU  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


W.    SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 

VOCALIST     (TEKOR), 

Gives  instruction  in  SINGING  and  on  the  PIANO-FOIITE. 
Residence  No.  12  Marion  Street. 


(Successors  to  Reed  &  Watkiks,) 

IMtsAi  k  Retail  Dealers  in 

']PIAM0-F0R  TES 
AND  MELODEONS, 

From  the  most  celebrated 

Eastern  Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE  aud  SHOWROOMS, 
No.  51  Rauilolph  Street, Chicago,  ni. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion ,  per  line - 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  ( 126  lines )  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20 cts. 
Payment>  required  in  advance  :  for  yeai-ly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Our  Music-teacher. 

PKOM   THE    BROWN   PAPERS. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  treasure  ! 

Slie  and  her  sister,  both  widows,  live  in  the 
little  brown  cottage,  beyond  the  river,  and  have 
made  it  almost  the  prettiest  place  in  liildale. 
She  is  a  small,  dark-eyed  woman,  I  suppose  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  but  retaining  a  good  deal  of 
beauty  still,  witty,  full  of  life,  always  ready  for  a 
joke,  generous  and  open-hearted,  one  who  passes 
over  the  foibles,  hides  the  faults  of  her  neighbors, 
aud  seeks  ever  to  bring  out  their  good  qualities. 
She  is  of  course  a  general  favorite.  Moreover 
she  is  one  of  the  most  independent  persons  you 
will  meet  in  a  month — but  never  intrusively  so. 
She  does  what  she  believes  right  and  leaves  con- 
sequences to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  met  a 
classmate  in  New  York,  who  had  tried  in  vain 
for  a  year  or  two  to  gain  a  livelihood  here  as  vil- 
lage physician.  Upon  my  telling  him  that  I 
should  soon  return  to  my  native  place,  he  advised 
me  by  all  means  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
the  music-teacher,  assuring  me  I  should  tind  in 
her  a  person  well  worth  knowing.  He  was  right. 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  treasure.  She  is  one  of  those 
persons  who  never  grow  old — yet  is  free  from  the 
vulgarity  of  affecting  youth  ;  simple  and  unpre- 
tending in  manners  as  a  child,  she  is  nevertheless 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  grace  and  re- 
finement— the  perfectest  of  ladies. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  rather  dreaded  my  first 
call  at  the  cottage.  I  had  heard  too  much  good 
music,  been  too  much  with  real  musicians  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  e.xpect  much  from  a  country 
village  teacher  of  the  piano-forte,  and  one  too, 
who  had  long  since  passed  her  prime.  I  suppos- 
ed I  should  find  a  little,  old  six-octave  square  in- 


strument, out  of  tune,  with  a  tinkling,  brassy 
tone ;  upon  it  a  copy  of  Cramer's  E,\ercises,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  old  Boston  instruction  books; 
upon  a  stand  hard  by,  a  small  pile  of  such  sheet 
music  as  the  Russian  March,  Tigers'  Quickstep, 
and  the  twopenny  waltzes,  galops  and  polkas  of 
the  day ;  a  lot  of  sentimental  songs  upon  "  old 
ann-chairs,"  and  other  such  topics,  together  with 
an  odd  volume  of  the  Social  Choir,  an  Odeon, 
and  three  or  four  collections  of  Psalmody. 

However,  one  afternoon,  being  over  the  river 
and  near  the  cottage,  and  finding  my  wasted 
frame  in  need  of  rest  after  my  walk,  I  rang  at 
the  door.  Little  Phebe  Peters  answered  the 
bell. 

"  Mother  and  Auntie  Johnson  are  both  out," 
said  she,  "  but  will  be  in  soon.  Please  walk  into 
the  parlor." 

A  glance  showed  me  how  much  I  had  lost  by 
not  calling  sooner.  The  room  was  large,  indeed 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  house,  and 
evidently  intended  for  music.  Upon  the  walls 
hung  two  or  three  portraits  full  of  life  and  ex- 
pression, excellent  likenesses,  I  could  have  sworn, 
but  wanting  that  artistic  finish  which  can  only 
come  from  fitting,  early  instruction  and  study. 
One  I  recognized  as  Mrs.  Johnson,  as  I  now  re- 
collected her  in  my  childhood.  There  were  also 
a  small  copy  in  oil,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  half 
length,  from  the  Sixtine  Madonna  at  Dresden, 
capitally  done  ;  a  view  of  the  Drachenfels,  which 
I  instantly  perceived  must  have  been  taken  from 
the  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  Poppelsdorfer  Allee, 
back  of  Bonn,  just  as  you  enter  the  garden  of 
Clemensruhe ;  another  of  the  old  church  at 
Schwartz  Rheindorf,  over  the  Rhine  from  Bonn, 
with  its  curious  mixture  of  Byzantine  and  Ro- 
manesque architecture  ;  several  sketches  in  oil  of 
Rhine  Scenery,  and  two  or  three  pretty  views  in 
Hildale. 

A  Chickering  Grand  Piano-forte  was  so  placed 
at  one  side  of  the  room  that  a  singer  should  have 
the  dead  wall  behind  him  and  not  before  him,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  and  upon  it  stood  open  a  hefi 
— of  an  early  Leipzig  edition — of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Songs  without  Words."  Looking  over  the  mu- 
sic in  the  rack  hard  by,  I  found  it  to  consist 
mainly  of  German  editions  of  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, Haydn,  Moscheles,  Czerny,  Ries,  Schu- 
mann (early  works),  Jlendelssohn,  and  even 
Bach  for  the  piano-forte,  with  quite  a  collection 
of  the  vocal  works  of  those  authors,  and  addition- 
al Songs  from  Schubert,  Lowe,  Kailiwoda,  Pesca, 
and  so  forth.  A  couple  of  large  volumes  con- 
tained a  collection  of  English  and  American  songs 
and  ballads,  sufficient  in  number  to  prove  that  a 
true  taste  had  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  mu- 
sic, and  that  nothing  which  was  really  good  was 


despised.  A  volume  or  two  of  gems  from  Rossini, 
Bellini  and  the  Italian  masters  of  their  day — 
German  editions — and  piano-forte  scores  of  a 
dozen  or  more  operas  by  Mozart,  Gluck,  and 
other  giants,  proved  that  the  collection  must  have 
been  made  in  "Vaterland." 

In  the  bookcase,  too,  were  several  of  the  works 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Hoffmann,  Tieck,  Fouque, 
the  Grimms,  Musaeus,  and  other  popular  authors 
thirty  years  ago  in  Germany,  all  in  foreign  edi- 
tions, and  bearing  marks  of  thorough  perusal. 
From  all  this  I  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  col- 
lector must  have  resided  for  some  time  in  Ger- 
many and  learned  thoroughly  to  love  and  enjoy 
its  music  and  literature. 

Little  Phebe — ,just  such  an  intelligent,  gentle 
child  as  I  love — in  ten  minutes  after  meeting  me 
at  the  door  was  sitting  on  my  knees  and  prattling 
merrily  of"  Mother  and  Auntie." 

Uncle  Johnson,  who  died,  oh,  ever  so  many 
years  ago,  before  Phebe  was  born,  painted  the 
pictures.  He  used  to  live  in  Germany  with 
Auntie,  and  when  she  came  home,  she  brought 
all  these  books  and  pictures  and  music,  and 
"  whole  lots"  of  pretty  things,  such  as  I  saw 
about  the  room  or  were  to  be  seen  up  stairs. 

AVhen  mother  came,  if  she  had  no  objection, 
she  would  take  me  up  into  her  own  little  room 
and  show  me  her  little  Bonn  women  with  great 
baskets  of  coal  and  potatoes  on  their  heads,  and 
her  Altenburg  girls  with  narrow,  short  gowns 
and  petticoats  only  coming  down  to  their  knees, 
and  great  stout  stockings  and  shoes ;  and  the 
peasant  people  near  IMinden — queer  old  men 
with  knee-breeches,  broad-brimmed  hats,  and 
coats  slit  up  behind — c^uite  up  to  their  shoulders, 
and  the  Baden  woman  driving  the  donkey,  with 
her  hair  all  pulled  back  from  her  forehead,  and 
fastened  under  the  funniest  little  black  cap,  with 
two  long  streamers,  that  ever  was  !  "  Some  of 
the  Hildale  girls  wear  their  hair  so  now,"  added 
Phebe,  "  but  Auntie  says  almost  all  those  peasant 
women  soon  grow  bald,  and  that  it  is  a  bad  fash- 
ion— so  I  keep  my  curls — and  I  think  it  is  prel^ 
tier  so,  don't  you  ?" 

I  told  her  that  I  had  lived  in  Germany  a  long 
time,  and  knew  all  those  places  on  the  Rhine 
that  were  pictured  thei'e  on  the  walls.  She 
looked  up  at  me  with  open  eyes. 

"  And  did  you  live  in  Bonn  ? 

"  Yes." 

"  And  do  you  know  where  Achter  Strasse  is  ? 
and  the  Romerplatz  ?  and  did  you  use  to  go 
and  hear  mass  in  the  old  Cathedral  ?  and  did 
you  see  the  dead,  dried  up  monks  up  on  the 
Kreutzberg  ?  and  did  you  ride  across  the  river 
in  the  floating  bridge  ?" 

To  all  of  which  questions  I  answered,  yes. 
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"  And  did  you  ever  drink  coffee  in  the  inn  on 
top  of  the  Drai-henfels  and  look  down  upon  Ro- 
land's Eck,  across  the  river  ? — Auntie  says  that 
means  Roland's  corner — wliere  the  river  and  the 
road  make  a  turn." 

And  so  she  chatted  on,  and  I  could  see  how 
deep  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  "Aunlie 
Johnson"  by  her  residence  upon  the  llliine,  from 
the  effect  which  her  desci-iptions  had  made  upon 
little  Phebe. 

By  and  by — perfect  little  lady  as  slie  is — she 
begged  me  to  excuse  her,  as  she  had  a  lesson  to 
learn,  Mother  and  Auntie  would  soon  be  back, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  could  amuse  myself  with 
the  books  and  music  or  the  pictures.  So  turning 
up  her  sweet,  innocent  face  for  a  kiss,  she  slipped 
from  my  knees  and  skipped  away.  I  took  down 
Ploffmann's  '  Kater  Murr,'  but  could  not  interest 
myself  in  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  Kreis- 
ler  and  Julia,  for  the  portrait  opposite  carried  me 
back — away  back  more  than  thirtj'  years  to  my 
earliest  childhood.  Like  a  vision  came  back,  liv- 
ing to  memory,  the  children's  party  at  the  village 
Doctor's,  and  above  all  the  dark-eyed  young  wo- 
man who  impressed  my  childish  imagination  as 
beautiful  exceedingly,  who  assisted  us  in  all  our 
games,  who  sang  to  us,  told  us  stories,  but  above 
all,  played  the  piano-forte  for  the  children  to 
dance.  How  loving  and  kind  she  was !  I  could 
see  myself — "  Little  Pinky  Brown" — refusing  to 
dance,  that  I  might  stand  at  her  right  hand, 
watch  her  flying  fingers,  drink  in  the  sweet  tones, 
and  sometimes  catch  the  kind  glance  of  her  deep, 
tender  eyes,  and  look  my  delight  into  them — for 
the  emotions  which  made  the  little  breast  heave, 
could  find  no  expression  in  the  little  child's  scanty 
language,  her  amused  looks  at  her  littla  admirer 
— how  clearly  they  all  come  back  again  !  and 
how  distinct  my  recollection  of  the  longing  I  felt, 
when  eight  o'clock  came  and  we  must  go  home, 
for  a  kiss  from  those  smiling  lips,  and  my  fear  to 
ask  it.  She  must  have  read  the  expression  of  the 
small,  wistful  face,  which  followed  her  every  mo- 
tion as  she  prepared  the  children  for  their  walk ; 
for  when  all  were  ready  she  called  tome  :  "Come 
here,  little  Pinky" —  took  me  into  her  lap, 
brushed  the  curls  from  my  foredead  with  her  soft, 
white  hand,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  mine  with  a 
long,  eai-nest  look  which  somehow  filled  me  with 
trouble,  then  pressed  me  to  her  bosom  and  kissed 
me  upon  my  forehead,  cheeks  and  mouth. — Has 
the  man  ever  enjoyed  a  more  ecstatic  moment 
than  that  was  for  the  child  ? 

Memory  affords  me  no  other  distinct  picture  of 
our  Music-teacher ;  but  the  proverb  "  little  pitchers 
have  long  ears"  is  based  upon  a  sure  experience, 
and  mine  were  rendered  preternaturally  long,  by 
the  strange  feeling  of  devotion  which  I  cherished 
secretly  as  a  holy  thing  toward  her.  So  now  the 
sight  of  her  portrait  recalled  to  mind  the  village 
gossip,  which  my  Madonna's  marriage  excited,  and 
how  deep  it  sank  to  my  heart  as  1  heard  the  old 
ladies  talk  of  "  its  unaccountable  imprudence" — 
ridiculously  thrown  herself  away,  said  one — given 
herself  to  a  beggar,  said  another, — left  all  her 
fine  prospects  and  gone  off  into  foreign  parts 
with  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  who 
will  never  earn  his  salt  by  his  daubing,  said  a 
third — why  did  she  not  marry  the  'squire,  who 
would  give  his  eyes  for  her  !  asked  the  fourth — 
and  so  on.  This  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect,  iterated  and  reiterated  in  the  presence  of 
little   Pinky,   made  the  child's  heart   heavy;  a 


cloud  came  over  him,  and  his  pillow  was  wet 
with  tears  of  sympatliy  and  sorrow,  that  the  hap- 
piness of  the  beautiful  music-teacher  should  thus 
be  forever  blasted.  But  the  bitterest  cause  of  the 
child's  grief  was  an  impression  made  upon  his 
mind,  that  she,  in  some  incomprehensible  man- 
ner, had  violated  the  rules  and  customs  of  society 
and  had  acted  with  questionable  delicacy  and 
propriety.  But  how  and  to  what  extent,  I  cptdd 
form  no  idea.  And  wlicn  I  asked  about  it,  people 
only  laughed  and  said  little  children  must  not  ask 
questions.  So  it  was  until  as  I  grew  older 
she  passed  completely  away  from  my  memory, 
that  something  mysterious  and  saddening  tinged 
all  ni}-  thoughts  of  her.  Now  as  all  this,  after  hav- 
ing been  forgotten  for  a  whole  generation,  came 
flashing  back  into  my  mind,  I  could  but  smile  at 
little  Pinky 's  trouble  on  our  niusic-teachor's  ac- 
count, for  experience — yes,  my  own  experience 
— had  long  since  taught  me  the  little  consequence 
of  village  gossip,  especiallj'  when  half  understood 
by  "  little  pitchers."  It  needed  not  even  a 
glance  at  the  broad,  thoughtful  brow,  the  pierc- 
ing but  gentle  eyes,  the  beautiful  and  expressive 
mouth  of  the  middle-aged  man,  whose  likeness 
formed  a  companion  portrait  to  that  of  our  music- 
teacher  to  convince  me  that  no  very  dreadfuT  cir- 
cumstances had  attended  that  marriage,  and  that 
the  tears  of  her  child- lover  had  been  uncalled  for. 
At  length  the  sisters  came  in.  Li  five  minutes 
we  were  upon  the  footing  of  old  acquaintances, 
and  a  merry  hour  we  had.  Since  that  call  our 
acquaintance  has  ripened  into  a  firm  and  sincere 
friendship.  Two  or  three  times  a  week,  when 
the  weather  and  my  strength  and  health  admit  of 
it,  I  creep  over  there  and  return  with  new  life 
and  spirit  in  my  broken  frame. 
[To  he  contiDUed.] 


(From  tbe  Txindon  Musical  World.) 

Ferdinand  Killer's  "  Saul."* 
Kot  only  in  the  history  of  the  musical  matters 
of  the  City  of  Cologne,  but  in  the  annals  of  music 
generally,  the  loth  December,  1857,  will  be  men- 
tioned as  the  day  on  which  a  masterwork  of  our 
own  age  was  performed  for  the  first  time  ;  the 
work  is  one  which  will  move  and  deliglit  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

The  work  is  question  is  the  Oratorio  of  Saul, 
by  Ferdinand  Hiller.  It  achieved  a  brilliant 
success,  such  as,  in  the  case  of  so  serious  and 
grand  a  composition,  we  \\a,\e  not  ivitnessed  since 
Mendelssohn's  first  appearance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  audience  of  the  Geselsehafts- 
Concerts,  whom  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  an  easy  task 
to  warm,  was  generally  excited  in  a  manner  we 
have  scarcely  ever  seen :  wherever  a  pause  in 
the  music  allowed  it,  there  was  the  most  lively 
applause,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part, 
the  fifteen  hundred  individuals,  who,  as  auditors 
and  executants,  filled  the  room,  the  musicians' 
stage,  and  the  galleries,  broke  out  into  a  real  ju- 
bilee of  delight  in  honor  of  the  composer.  This 
operation  was  repeated  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  parts.  The 
oratorio  is  long ;  it  contains  fifty  pieces,  and  last- 
ed from  ibrty  minutes  past  six  o'clock  until  ten, 
including  a  pause  of  twenty  minutes,  and  yet  the 
anxious  interest  of  the  public  was  the  same  from 
beginning  to  end. 

If  we  seek  the  reason  of  snch  a  success,  we 
shall  find  it,  first,  in  the  combination  of  the  prin- 
cipal conditions  uecessar)-  for  the  success  of  every 
great  vocal  work  ;  in  the  appropriateness  of  the 
text,  the  rich  imaginative  power  of  the  composer, 
and  his  perfect  mastery,  by  sterling  education 
and  natural  capabilities,  of  everything  pertaining 
to  composition.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
there  are  two  additional  causes,  which,  in   our 

*  Translated  from  the  Kolnische  Zeitung. 


opinion,  contribute  materially  to  the  effect  of  the 
new  work — a  masterly  combination  of  polyphon- 
ic labor  with  a  free  stylo,  which  pervades  the 
whole  ;  and  secondly,  the  genial  treatment  of  the 
orchestra. 

AVe  can  no  longer  write  like  Bach  and  Han- 
del ;  wo  cannot  do  so,  from  deficiency  on  the  one 
hand,  and  superfluity  on  the  other.  We  are 
wanting  in  the  creative  power  to  inspire,  as  they 
did,  purely  intellectual  forms;  and,  perhaps,  too, 
in  that  trusting  belief  in  the  spirit  which  actuated 
those  heroes  when  engaged  in  the  task  of  crea- 
tion. On  the  other  hand.  Haydn,  Mozart,  and, 
above  all,  Beethoven,  ha\e  opened  for  us  the  ro- 
mantic domain  of  music  in  a  manner  of  which 
the  old  authors  had  no  notion,  and  the  direction 
thus  given  to  music  ha?,  in  its  turn,  produced  an 
abundance  of  musical  means  to  which  we  are 
now  so  accustomed,  that  not  to  employ  such  a 
mine  of  wealth  has  become  a  perfect  impossibil- 
ity. 

When  Mendelssohn  revived  the  Oratorio,  he 
again  joined  the  broken  chain  to  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  Bach  and  Handel,  but  he  felt  that  his 
time,  which  was  a  child  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Wax  of  Freedom,  had  produced, 
even  in  music,  an  immense  chasm  between  the 
Past  and  the  Present,  over  which  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  spring  back.  He  endeavored,  there- 
tore,  to  take  a  middle  course,  and  was  successful. 
In  his  Zersliirwig  Jeru-'alems,  Hiller  followed  the 
same  path,  and  hi-i  work.  too.  made  the  round  of 
Europe.  At  present,  however,  he  has  gone  a  step 
further.  His  last  two  great  vocal  works.  Die 
Weil'e  des  Frilldings  and  Suvl,  have  altogether 
banished  the  epic  element  of  the  Oratorio,  and 
are  especially  dramatic,  so  that  the  lyric  element, 
on  the  whole,  only  lays  claim  to  the  same  place 
which  it  occupied  in  ancient  tragedy. 

While  in  the  first-named  work,  the  antique 
subject — the  mystic  historical  background  of  the 
building  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  oath — 
rendered  the  new  nmsical  form  and  treatment 
less  striking,  that  form,  in  connection  with  the 
biblical  subject,  in  SaiiU  to  which,  according  to 
the  usual  traditional  ideas,  it  constitutes  a  con- 
trast, is  much  more  visible  and  intentional ;  and 
pretty  nearly  the  same  is  true  of  it  as  of  the 
grand  D  major  Mass  of  Beethoven — instead  of 
the  usual  and  dogmatically  sanctified,  we  have 
the  ideal  and  elevated  element,  appealing  to  our 
purely  human  feelings.  This  same  Saul  is  only 
an  oratorio  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  borrowed 
from  the  Old  Testament;  the  style,  in  spite  of  all 
its  freedom,  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  the  oratorical  style,  that  is  to 
say,  polyphony  in  the  choruses  combined  with  se- 
riousness and  profundity  in  the  melodical  treat- 
ment. A  more  appropriate  name  for  the  work 
would  be,  "  A  Biblical  Drama,  set  to  jNIusic." 

Thus,  by  these  two  oratorical  works,  Hiller  has 
created  a  new  kind  of  vocal  composition  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment ;  its  roots  are  struck  in 
the  character  of  the  present  time  ;  it  is  modern 
music,  but  it  everywhere  pays  homage  to  the 
laws  of  what  is  musically  beautiful,  which  laws 
the  development  of  music  has  established  by 
means  of  the  classical  masters.  It  differt  materi- 
ally from  similar  efforts  of  Robert  Schumann 
and  Richard  Wagner ;  from  those  of  the  first- 
named  composer  (in  Parodies  und  Peri,  Der 
Rose  Pilgerfahrt,  etc.),  by  the  grandeur  and  dra- 
matic character  of  the  subject ;  from  both  by  the 
sterling  polyphonic  style,  and  from  Wagner's 
style  more  especially  by  the  melodlcaliy  and  har- 
monically beautiful  treatment  of  the  orchestra — 
a  treatment  which  endeavors  to  produce  its 
effects  not  by  abrupt  contrasts  of  chords  and  ab- 
solute noise,  but  by  harmonic  combinations, 
which,  from  their  variety  and  novelty,  never  of- 
fend the  ear — and  b_v  the  beautiful  melodies  that 
twine  around  the  principal  musical  ideas. 

The  execution  was  admirable,  and  reflects  the 
greatest  honor  upon  all  engaged  without  exception. 
It  is  something  to  say  that,  during  a  three  hours' 
performance  of  a  work  of  such  difficulty",  there 
should  not  have  been  a  single  hitch.  But  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and 
the  zeal  of  those  engaged,  were  not  the  only 
things  which  contributed  to  the  complete  success 
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of  the  work ;  there  was  anotlier  important  cause 
— namely,  the  fart  that  the  composer  hail  not 
overrated  the  capabilities  of  the  voices  or  the  in- 
struments. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  who  lias  not 
seen  it  with  his  own  eyes  and  heard  it  with  his 
own  ears,  to  conceive  the  powerful  effect  of  the 
choruses  in  the  laraje  hall.  The  very  fii-st  chorus 
of  victory  sung  by  the  people  :  "  Saul  hat  Tau- 
seud  geschlagen,  David  zehn  Mai  Tausend !" 
opens  the  action  in  an  iniposinu;  manner.  The 
other  more  remarkable  features  iu  the  first  part 
are  the  chorus  for  female  voices:  "  Wcc/ct  ilin 
nk-lit"  while  Saul  is  asleep,  and  the  entire  cho- 
rus :  "  AVelie,  die  Geiste  der  Nacht  sind  neu  er- 
wacht."  ^Ve  may,  also,  mention  as  a  perfect  gem 
in  a  melodic  and  harmonic  view,  the  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  tor  David's  presei'vation  from  Saul's 
lance  :  ■'  Der  [lei-r  hat  seine  Seele  vom  Tode  er- 
rettet."  Yet  this  is  surpassed  b_v  the  finale  of  the 
part,  a  piece  tor  three  voices,  Miclial  (soprano), 
Jonathan  (tenor),  and  Saul  (barytone).  The 
beauty  of  this  is  so  soft  and  moving  that  it  almost 
revives  and  strengthens  the  belief  in  the  creation, 
now-a-days,  of  melodies  full  of  soul. 

In  the  second  jiart,  an  admirable  ctfect  was 
produced  by  the  chorus  of  shepherds,  wdio  accom- 
pany as  warriors  the  fugitive  David  into  the  des- 
ert:  "  Werft  bin  den  flirtenstab ;"  then  by  the 
destruction  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Nob  ; 
by  the  chorus  •'  Wie  schdn  und  lieblich  ist  es, 
wenn  in  Eintracht  llerrscher  wohnen ;"  but, 
above  all,  by  the  mourning  chorus  for  Samuel's 
death,  and  the  final  chorus,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  spirited  in  the  whole  work. 

In  the  third  part,  the  battle-picture  in  the  or- 
chestra, with  the  chorus  of  women,  who  observe 
the  fight  from  the  heights,  and  describe  its  vari- 
ous fluctuations,  is  truly  grand.  The  mourning 
chorus  for  Saul,  "  Streii'et  ab  die  Prachtgewau- 
de"  is  especially  original.  A  brilliant  hymn  of 
David,  with  the  chorus,  forms  the  conclusion  of 
this  powerfiil  work. 

The  characters  of  the  drama  are  :  King  Saul, 
barytone  (Hen-  M.  Du  jNIont-Fier)  ;  Michal,  his 
daughter,  soprano  (Mdlle.  Remond,  of  the  Stadt- 
'I'heatre)  ;  David,  tenor  (Ilerr  Gbbbels)  ;  Jona- 
than, tenor  (Ilerr  Piitz)  ;  Samuel,  bass  (Herr 
Keinthaler);  the  Witch  of  Endor,  alto  (Mad.  B.); 
a  servant  of  Saul,  a  warrior,  Jesse,  David's  fa- 
ther, bass  (Herr  Schiffer). 

The  vocal  solo  pieces  are  partly  recitatives  and 
arioxux,  immediately  preceding  the  choruses,  or 
appended  to  them,  and  partly  more  important 
compositions  in  the  form  of  airs,  duets,  and  trios. 
I'hey  are  all  impressed  with  a  serious  and  noble 
character,  and  many  of  thera  are  melodic  embel- 
lishments to  the  whole  work.  A  most  extraordi- 
nary effect  was  produced  by  the  anointing  of 
David  by  Saul;  the  scene  where  Saul  falls  asleep 
in  the  cave,  admirably  given  by  Herr  Du  Mont- 
Ficr ;  the  aria  of  iVlichal  in  the  second  part ; 
the  trio,  already  mentioned,  of  Michal,  Jona- 
than, and  Saul,  at  the  end  of  the  first  part;  Da- 
vid's (ino.io  in  the  first,  and  tlio  Ilymn  to  Jeho- 
vah in  the  last  part.  The  recitative  passages  are 
full  of  truth  and  musical  expression.  We  per- 
ceive in  their  treatment,  and  especially  in  the 
accompaniment  and  intermediate  pieces  of  the  or- 
chestra, the  hand  of  the  master,  especially  if  we 
compare  their  lively  declamation  with  the  psalm- 
odies in  Lohengrin.  L.  Bisciioff. 


"l8  Caid,"  and  "Jaguwita." 

The  following  accounts  of  the  plots  of  these  two 
operas,  the  former  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  latter  by 
Halevy,  wo  copy  from  the  JSew  Orleans  Picayune: 

"  Le  Caid"  is  an  opera  of  the  pure  buffa 
school,  and  is  peculiarly  French  in  its  story,  and 
its  dramatic  and  lyric  treatment.  As  at  present 
put  upon  our  stage,  it  is  one  of  the  best  produc- 
tions, in  the  way  of  comic  opera,  we  have  ever 
been  favored  with. 

Tlie  scene  is  laid  in  Algeria,  whither,  soon  after 
its  conquest  by  the  French,  a  Parisian  modiste 
(Mrae.  Colson)  and  a  Parisian  hair  dresser 
(Dcbrinay)  have  gone  over  to  ply  their  several 
trades.     Birotteau  is   the  hair  dresser,   Virginie 


the  modiste.  Of  course  they  are  affianced,  but  to 
their  gre;it  rcgi'et  have  not  the  means  to  make 
matrimony  a  prudent  arrangement.  The  Cadi 
("lo  caid")  of  the  village,  Abo\d-y-far,  (Dutasta,) 
is  a  great  coward,  and  is  much  in  awe  of  the  mob, 
who  insist  on  waylaying  him  in  his  nightly  rounds, 
and  bambooing  him  mo.st  truculently.  Birotteau 
conceives  tlu;  notable  design  of  raising  money  on 
these  apprehensions  of  the  Cadi,  by  promising 
him  the  knowledge  of  a  great  secret,  wdiereby  he 
will  bo  protected  against  the  assaults  of  tlie  mob; 
the  ]>rice  of  this  being  a  smart  sum  in  cash.  The 
Cadi's  intcndant,  (a  eunuch  of  the  harem.)  Ali- 
bajou,  (Carrier,)  being  wheedled  by  Birotteau, 
brings  about  a  meeting  with  the  Cadi,  when  the 
proposition  is  made,  but  the  miserly  old  fellow 
demurs  to  the  price  of  the  seci'et,  and  oll'ers  to 
the  young  coiffeur,  instead,  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  Fathma,  (M'me  Latouohe.)  Birotteau 
seems  to  assent — is  invested  with  a  badge  of 
honor,  as  the  intended  son-in-law  of  the  Cadi, 
and  is  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
Meanwhile,  Jlichel,  a  drum-major  of  the  French 
army,  (Vila,)  slips  into  the  Cadi's  house,  and 
makes  Fathma,  who  has  been  informed  by  Ali- 
bajou  of  what  was  awaiting  her,  believe  that  he 
was  her  father's  choice.  Subsequently,  she  is 
waited  on  by  her  opposite  neighbor,  Virginie, 
with  articles  of  bridal  attire,  and  the  poor  mod- 
iste learns  enough  to  fear  that  the  Cadi's  daugh- 
ter is  her  rival  in  the  affections  of  Bii'otteau. 
She  is  soon  undeceived ;  but  Birotteau  is  soon 
after  introduced,  returning  from  his  triumphal 
procession,  and  finding  himself  in  such  fine 
quarters,  begins  to  think  it  would  not  be  so  bad 
after  all  to  be  the  son  of  a  Cadi.  His  reflections 
are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  his  betrothed, 
and  subsequently  of  the  drummer,  the  first  jeal- 
ous of  Fathma,  and  the  last  of  Birotteau,  who  is 
thus  in  a  most  embarrassed  and  amusing  situation. 
The  complication  gives  rise  to  a  scene  of  indes- 
cribable fun.  The  end  of  all  is  that  Birotteau 
declines  the  Algerian  alliance,  declaring  his 
unalterable  fidelity  to  Virginie.  The  Cadi  de- 
mands the  secret  that  is  to  protect  him  iVom  the 
cruel  wrath  of  the  populace,  and  the  hair-dresser 
demands  the  money.  The  Cadi,  sore  with  a 
recent  beating,  consents.  Birotteau  gives  him 
the  secret  in  the  form  of  a  prescription  for  mak- 
ing a  famous  pommade,  and  recommends  Jlichel 
to  the  old  fellow  as  his  son-in-law.  and  this  offer 
being  accepted,  the  curtain  falls,  after  a  finale 
in  which  the  chorus  bear  a  most  amusing  part. 

Strongly  and  decidedly  as  M'me  Colson  had 
impressed  herself  upon  the  New  Orleans  audi- 
ence, as  a  prima  donna  in  comic  opera,  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  she  has  won  her  brightest  laurel 
in  her  performance  of  the  Virginie  in  this  piece. 
It  was  as  pej'fect  a  thing  in  its  way  as  anything 
we  have  ever  witnessed  on  our  lyric  stage.  In 
acting,  as  well  as  in  singing,  in  all  the  nuances 
and  espiegleries  of  a  finished  comediennne,  as 
well  as  in  the  execution  ot  music  which,  though 
of  the  comic  school,  is  yet  scientific  and  artistic, 
she  met  all  its  exigencies  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  role  is  full  of  little  gems,  not  a 
situation  in  the  progress  of  the  piece  being  with- 
out its  brilliants;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  she  imparted  to  them  all  the  lustre  which 
belongs  to  them.  From  the  gay  little  chansonette, 
Comme  la  fuuvetle,  to  the  finale  of  the  opera,  she 
was  equably  excellent.  No  performance  would 
better  bear  analysis,  that  we  ever  witnessed. 

The  orchestral  and  choral  part  of  this  opera 
are  very  taking.  The  overture  is  brief,  but 
brilliant  and  sparkling,  and  the  closing  ensemble 
is  exceedingly  elfective,  with  its  odd  and  laugha- 
ble action  and  situations,  as  well  as  its  fascinat- 
ing music. 

Le  Caid  richly  deserves  to  be  placed,  in  the 
operatic  library,  on  the  same  shelf  with  Rossini's 
II.  liarliiere,  or  Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale  and 
Elisir  d'Ainore. 

Jaguariia,  was  written  for  M'me.  Marie  Cabel, 
and  was  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  in  Paris.  It  has  been  consid- 
ered the  chefd'  ceucre  of  llalevy,  and  with  the 
exquisite  story  of  St  Georges,  will  doubtless  prove 
a  rare  treat.  It  is  full  of  melody,  and  includes, 
with  all  the  charms  of  the  opera  comique,  all  the 


startling  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  grand  opera. 
The  tale  runs  as  follows — the  scene  being  laid  In 
Dutch  Guiana — Van  Trunq),  (Dcbrinay,)  a  Ma- 
jor in  the  colonial  service,  is  sent  out  with  troops 
as  a  reinforcement  to  subdue  the  Indians. 
Maurice,  (Iloltzem,)  a  young  Captain,  accom- 
panies him.  Maui'ice  is  really  a  brave  man, 
wliile  the  Major  is  an  arrant  cowanl,  and  Peter- 
mann,  (Dutasta,)  a  .sergeant,  is  continually  add- 
ing to  his  terror  by  relating  to  him  the  most 
dolefiil  tales  of  the  horrors  of  the  country,  and 
mistakes  his  ill-disgui.sed  terrors  for  real  brav- 
ery. Ileva,  (M'me  Latouche,)  is  the  beti'othed 
of  Maurice;  Mama  Jund)0,  (Vela),  is  a  trapper 
a  Couneiir  iles  Hois  and  a  soi-disant  ally  of  the 
whites,  but  in  reality  in  league  with  the  Indians 
and  in  love  with  their  Queen,  Jaguarita,  (M'me. 
Colson.)  whom  he  brings  in  to  the  whites  a  pre- 
tended captive,  but  in  reality  to  be  a  spy  on  their 
movements. 

Maurice  no  sooner  sees  the  Indian  beauty  than 
he  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  she,  b)-  her  smiles, 
induces  him  to  believe  that  his  love  is  returned ; 
and  he,  in  consequence,  is  overpowered  and  taken 
captive  by  the'Indians.  Van  Trump  meanwhile 
gets  so  disgusted  with  the  country  that  he  files  to 
the  woods  and  hides,  intending  to  wait  a  favora- 
ble oppoi-tuuitj'  to  leave  as  soon  as  he  can.  While 
so  concealed  he  hears  a  noise  and  in  his  terror 
his  pistol  goes  ofl:',  and  ho  hears  a  heavy  fall,  but 
is  too  frightened  to  find  out  wdiat  it  is.  His  peo- 
ple coming  to  look  for  him  find  the  dead  body  of 
a  notoi'ious  Indian  chief  of  the  warlike  tribe,  and 
the  Major's  pistol  lying  by  him.  Of  course  this 
was  another  proof  of  his  bravery;  and  they  mak- 
ing so  much  noise  over  the  event,  he  overhears 
them,  comes  out,  and  is  duly  praised.  Meanwhile 
Maurice,  Petermann,  &c.,  are  captives  with  the 
Indians,  and,  Jaguarita's  heart  relenting,  for  she 
now  really  loves  Maurice,  she  allows  him  to  es- 
cape while  watcliing  over  him  as  a  sentinel,  and 
consequently,  by  the  laws  of  her  tribe,  her  life  is 
forfeited.  The  Inilians,  who  have  sacked  the 
whites'  villages  and  have  got  gloriously  drunk, 
now  insist  on  her  death,  but  succumbing  to  the 
influence  of  the  spirit,  they  fall  senseless  ere  they 
can  execute  their  intentions.  Mama  Jumbo,  who 
is  the  only  one  that  retains  his  senses,  sets  the 
prisoners  free  and  tries  to  carry  off  the  queen  ; 
a  shot  is  heard,  he  falls  wounded  and  dies,  trnd  in 
I'ush  the  colonial  ti'oops  to  the  rescue.  Jaguarita 
falls  at  the  feet  of  her  lover,  who,  when  he  escap- 
ed, went  immediately  for  his  regiment,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  arrived  happily  in  time.  A  happy 
re-union  takes  place,  and  the  glorious  chorus 
Au  JMUieu  de  I'oinhre  is  heard  and  the  curtain 
falls. 


Shelley. 
That  genial  and  pithy  writer  in  the  Transcri^il, 
the  "Democrat  of  the  Tea  Table,"  among  many 
good  things,  says  these  best  things  about  Shelley. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  edition  of  Shelley  is  dis- 
fiijured  by  misprints  and  bad  punctuation.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  poem  of  Queen  Mab,  as  well  as  the 
notes,  (which  are  much  longer  than  the  poem) 
are  omitted.  The  style  of  the  memoir  is  grace- 
ful, but  the  writer  wants  "feeling  of  his  business" 
in  treating  with  indecorous  and  supercilious 
sportiveness  some  of  the  errors  of  the  most  purely 
imaginative  poet  of  the  last  hundred  years.  I 
would  not  defend  Shelley's  conduct  further  than 
to  say,  that  he  lived  up  to  his  own  standard  of 
right  and  duty  with  more  devotion  and  self-sacri- 
fice than  did  any  other  literary  man  of  his  time 
save  Wordsworth, — and  that  his  nature  was  dis- 
cokred  by  no  stain  of  grossness.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  an  insult  to  his  memory  to  breath  his  name 
with  Byron's, — or  with  those  of  men  and  women 
who  could  never  touch  his  position  except  as  ex- 
tremes meet.  Heloise  might  as  well  be  classed 
with  Nell  Gwynn  !  The  natural  movement  of 
Shelley'^  mind  loas  in  a  series  of  imaginative  pro- 
cesses. He  had  not  only  studied  Nature  with 
larire  range  and  minute  observation,  but  his  ima- 
trination  had  so  transmuted  the  results  of  study 
of  her  elements  and  manifestations,  that  she 
seems  to  have  handed  him   the   key  to  her  mys- 
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teries,   and  taught   his   ear   the   rhythm   of  her 
movements. 

See,  in  "Prometheus,"  how  he  deals  with  her 
elemental  forces,  and  how  he  uses  thought  and 
emotion  in  poetic  illustration  of  nature,  instead 
of  the  convei-se  and  usual  method.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  Ruskin — who  has  imagination  enough  to 
state,  but  not  enough  to  fuse  the  results  of  his 
marvellous  observation  of  nature — grows  flippant 
just  where  he  should  grow  reverential  in  his 
treatment  of  Shelley.  A  man  of  even  Ruskin's 
power,  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  tether,  in 
the  absence  of  creative  imagination,  becomes 
dogmatic,  theoretic  and  bigoted,  and  consc<[uent- 
ly  has  the  least  value  in  what  he  values  himself 
most. 

Shelley's  character  wanted  personal,  constitu- 
tional and  passionate  force,  and  his  mind  lacked 
that  great  solvent  and  reconciler — humor  ;  hence 
his  poetry,  as  a  whole,  is  too  exclusively  and 
etherially  imaginative,  and  his  chara;ters  want- 
ing in  "blood  sympathies"  with  mankind  ;  hence, 
quite  as  much  as  ti-ora  his  warring  with  custom 
and  convention,  come  the  harshness  and  screami- 
ness  of  his  few  political  poems  ;  and  hence  the 
fact  that  he  can  never  be  generally  popular. 
But  to  every  one  gifted  with  imagination  or  im- 
aginative apprehensiveness,  his  poetiy  comes  with 
a  Greek  freshness  from  the  prime  fountains  of  crea- 
tive thought — is  pure  and  far-darting  as  light — 
elemental  in  its  airy  scope  and  firm  grasp  and 
embodiment  of  the  grand  pantheistic  forces  and 
tender  ministrations  of  nature — and  full  of  love 
for  everything  human  but  human  wrong.  He 
was  ever  wooing  beauty  as  a  bride  and  tingling 
in  every  pulse  and  word  with  her  inspiration. 

Critics  should  learn  one  great  lesson  from  Shel- 
ley's "Cenci."  Had  that  poem  not  demonstrated 
that  he  had  true  dramatic  imagination,  they 
would  have  maintained  forever  that  he  had  no 
capacity  for  "objective"  creation  of  human  char- 
acter. Of  his  longer  poems,  read  the  "Prome- 
theus" first,  and  the  "Revolt  of  Islam"  last.  Of 
the  short  poems,  read  the  "Ode  to  the  West 
Wind"  first,  and  the  political  poems  last — or  not 
at  all.  Read  his  "Defence  of  Poetry"  as  a 
model  of  Englisli  prose  style,  and  as  a  clear,  rich, 
and  philosophical  treatment  of  a  great  theme, 
and  read  all  his  translations  from  the  Greek — of 
which  they  are  almost  the  only  perfect  specimens 
in  our  language.  Poetry  can  be  translated  only 
by  poets,  and  genius  represented  only  by  ge- 
nius. 

It  seems  strange  that  one  has  to  turn  from 
other  English  criticism  to  Macaulay's  article  on 
Southey's  Life  of  Bunyan  for  a  recognition  (at  all 
adequate)  of  Shelley's  genius.  Leigh  Hunt  bor- 
rowed his  money,  and  fpiarrelled  and  chirped 
over  his  grave.  Capt.  Medwin's  Life  of  Shelley 
is  altogether  wanting  in  insight  and  understand- 
ing of  his  character,  and  in  true  appreciation  of 
his  genius.  Even  Mrs.  Shelley  never  compre- 
hended the  greatness,  though  she  deserved  the 
love  of  her  husband. 

With  a  nature  so  pure, — an  imagination  so 
powerful  and  vital  to  the  last  detail, — and  an  in- 
tellect so  fiery,  keen  and  logical, — Shelley  only 
needed  years  to  bring  him  to  a  serene  and  recon- 
ciled life  and  faith.  Would  fo  heaven  that  he 
had  left  behind  him  a  poet  able  to  build  over  his 
head  a  rhyme  as  lofty  as  that  which  he  raised 
over  the  new  grave  of  Keats ! 

"WTiere  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ?        * 


From  my  Diary,  No.  22. 

Feb.  2. — Last  evening  a  concert  of  the  "  German 
Trio" — heard  a  delightful  Sonata  for  piano-forte  and 
violin  by  Mozart;  Solos  for  violin  and  violoncello,  in 
one  of  which  Jungniekel  surprised  me  by  his  execu- 
tion— the  strictly  musical  pleasure,  however,  being 
algebraically  x  =  o — ,  and  a  trio  by  Rubinstein,  for 
bowed  instruments  and  piano-forte. 

With  every  new  work  of  Rubinstein  my  disap- 
pointment increases.  How  much  I  was  impressed 
with  him  and  his  works  three  or  four  years  ago  is  on 
record  in  Dwight's  Journal.    He  gave  great  promise 


then,  and  the  old  Berlin  critics,  who  remember  the 
days  when  Beethoven's  works  were  appearing  one 
after  another  from  the  press,  exciting  wonder  and  as- 
toni.shment,  and  not  seldom  ridicule,  and  yet  always 
exhiliiiing  something  easily  recognized  as  part  and 
parcel  of  that  grandeur  of  thought  and  mastery  of 
form  which  made  even  his  bagatelles  noteworthy — 
these  old  critics  hoped  much  from  him.  But  Rell- 
stab  in  particular,  said  that  with  his  hopes  were  min- 
gled fears — those  fears  seem  now  to  have  been  too 
well  grounded. 

The  fatal  facility  with  which  authors  now-a-days 
can  rush  into  print,  is  the  ruin  of  many  a  young  tal- 
ent, which  by  due  culture  might  enrich  our  litera- 
ture. It  is  precisely  so  with  the  musical  composer. 
The  presses  of  Germany,  France,  England  and 
America  teem  with  crude  attempts  at  composition, 
in  which  the  deficiency  of  thought  and  idea  is  sought 
to  be  covered  up  by  novel  effects  and  curious  passa- 
ges. 

Each  new  work  of  Rubinstein  seems  to  show  more 
distinctly  the  effects  of  this  fatal  facility.  The 
amount  of  idea  grows  ever  less ;  mere  prettinesses  of 
effect,  and  strivings  to  make  an  orchestra  of  his  pi- 
ano-forte and  accompanying  instruments,  and  thus 
startle  ihe  auditor,  seem  to  be  more  than  ever  his 
aim.  He  seems  to  be  oppressed  with  the  "  scribble- 
omania" — his  pen  must  be  constantly  in  use.  Now 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  auy  very  young 
man  can  have  such  a  fount  of  inspiration  in  him, 
combined  with  such  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
art  of  composition  as  to  be  able  to  go  on  thus  with- 
out exhausting  himself 

Dehn  said  four  years  ago:  "  The  young  man  has 
talent  but  will  not  '  hasten  slowly,'  he  will  not  study 
form."  There  is  the  trouble.  He  has  never  given 
that  time  to  the  study  of  other  masters,  which  alone 
can  enable  one  to  determine  upon  the  novelty  and 
value  of  his  own  ideas  and  teach  him  how  to  use 
them  effectively,  when  an  idea  of  real  value  occurs 
to  him.  In  music  as  in  literature,  one  should  write 
because  he  has  something  to  say,  not  seek  something 
to  say  because  he  wishes  to  write.  Rubinstein  seems 
now  to  be  governed  by  the  latter  motive.  Still,  I 
find  one  ray  of  hope  in  his  case.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  he  may  work  himself  out,  and  that  a  peri- 
od of  rest  may  come,  in  which  judicious  and  unspar- 
ing criticism  may  have  its  beneficial  effect,  and  he 
may  see  the  feebleness  of  much  of  that  which  be  has 
given  the  world,  and  learn  wisdom  by  hard  experi- 
ence. 

Like  other  compositions  by  him  which  we  have 
heard  recently,  the  Trio  last  evening  is  hardly  wor- 
thy the  name.  It  is  a  piano-forte  solo — and  not  a 
very  good  one  at  that — with  violin  and  violoncello 
accompaniment — hardly  obligato.  The  piano-forte 
is  always  thundering  along,  with  no  points  of  rest 
for  the  surfeited  ear  and  wearied  attention.  As  it 
was  one  of  his  earlier  works — op.  15 — there  was 
hope  that  it  would  prove  less  fantastically  feeble 
than  some  of  the  later  ones ;  but  while  little  better  in 
this  regard,  it  was  worse  in  regard  to  the  crudeness 
of  its  ideas  and  the  want  of  elegant  treatment  of  the 
musical  thought. 

I  fear  he  is  not  "  the  coming  man." 

Berlin,  Jan.  2. — To  conclude  my  summary. 
Boieldieu's  "  White  Lady"  still  remains  the  mas- 
terpiece of  the  French  opera  music.  The  origi- 
nally conceived  and  worked-up  choruses  and  en- 
sembles, the  tender,  naive,  partly  original  Scotch 
melodies,  still  preserve  their  power  and  charm. 
Boieldieu's  accurate  knowledge  of  the  soul's  va- 
rious states  is  expressed  in  every  number  so  po- 
etically, that  one  is  in  doubt  whether  it  is  the 


simplicity  and  truth  of  the  thought  or  the  lavish 
use  of  the  most  innocent  means  and  efli'ects  that 
enchains  and  moves  us  so  powerfully.  The  most 
perfect  instances  are  the  introduction  and  the 
second  finale,  which  remind  us  of  Mozart's  treat- 
ment. Mme.  Herrenburg-Tuczek  was  very 
successful  in  the  part  of  Anna,  in  which  she 
again  appeared  before  us,  after  a  long  illness,  in 
all  the  bell-like  purity  of  that  voice  which  has  en- 
chanted us  so  many  years.  Formes  (tenor)  has 
taken  an  unsurpassed  model  for  himself  in  Roger, 
as  may  be  remarked  in  his  unquestionable  im- 
provement in  the  part  of  George  Brown. 

A  novelty  of  the  most  peculiar  character  has 
been  the  performance  of  a  "  Funeral  solemnity 
of  Alexander  the  Great"  (a  recjuiem  for  the 
death  of  a  hero)  by  the  composer  of  the  opera 
"  Mahomet,"  Dr.  Zopff,  director  of  the  Opera 
Academy  here.  This  work,  which  is  based  on 
the  concluding  scene  of  the  sublime  poem  by  Dr. 
Miircker,  the  Trilogy:  "  Alexandrea,"  was  pro- 
duced a  few  days  since  at  a  soiree  at  the  poet's 
house,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  by 
distinguished  artists,  in  the  presence  of  a  select 
circle  of  men  of  high  position  and  of  learning. 
Although  fliU  of  the  most  modern  and  most 
Southern  melodies,  it  yet  bears  the  stamp  of  an- 
tique dignity  and  enchained  (in  our  military 
state)  the  princes  and  generals  who  were  pres- 
ent, by  its  splendid  military  processions  at  the 
tomb  of  Alexander.  Mme.  Herrenburg-Tuczek 
transported  the  audience  by  her  exceedingly 
touching  delivery  of  the  grateful  part  of  Roxana, 
whilst  Herr  Botticher  (too  soon  departed  from 
our  stage),  as  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  in  the 
hymn  of  Freedom  on  the  ocean,  made  all  tremble 
by  the  gigantic  powers  of  his  bass  voice. 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  here  to  make  hon- 
orable mention  of  some  readings  of  ancient  trge- 
dies  by  a  person  highly  worthy  of  notice,  Fraii- 
lein  Elise  Schmidt,  who  with  a  full-sounding, 
powerfully  affecting  delivery  has  given  us  the 
"  Agamemnon"  of  iEschylus,  the  "  Bacchantes" 
of  Euripides  and  the  "  Electra"  of  Sophocles. 
If  her  delivery  seemed  to  us  too  romantic,  still 
her  intelligent  characterization  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama,  supported  by  the  eloquent  play  of  her 
features  and  motions  of  her  plastically  fine  head, 
enchained  most  powerfully  the  too  small  circle  of 
students  and  admirers  of  the  incomparably  sublime 
Greek  tragedy. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  in  a  great  city, 
thirsting  for  music,  like  Berlin,  all  attempts  at 
other  theatres  to  permanently  found  a  Popular 
Opera,  are  continually  wrecked  upon  unfavora- 
ble circumstances;  chief  of  which  are  the  great 
expense,  and  the  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Thus  they  tried  it  again  in  October 
with  a  light  comic  opera  in  the  Freidrichstadt 
theatre,  and  brought  out  a  succession  of  in  part 
very  bravely  rehearsed  operas  by  Dittersdorf, 
Schenk,  Fioravantl,  Lortzing  and  Auber.  But 
already  the  new  enterprise  seems  near  the  point 
of  being  abandoned  again.  When  shall  we  see 
the  time  again  when  a  similar  popular  stage,  that 
of  the  Konigstadter  theatre,  may  i-ival  the  Court 
theatre  by  the  possession  of  a  Sontag,  a  Fodor,  a 
Fiorentini,  &c. ! — Quite  recently  Signora  Fioren- 
tini  presented  herself,  with  the  ruins  of  her  fine 
powers,  in  Kroll's  theatre,  as  a  concert  singer ; 
but  in  spite  of  her  admirable  school  she  was 
eclipsed  by  the  Spanish  singer  Fortuni,  with  her 
fresher  voice  and   Spanish   naivete.     With  Fio- 
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rentini  in  the  concerts  at  KroU's  appeared  the 
brothers  Wieniawski,  whose  performances  I 
havfe  before  noticed.  A  sonata  composed  by  the 
piano  virtuoso  Wieniawski,  a  pupil  of  Marx,  met 
with  no  very  favorable  reception  in  spite  of  its 
praiseworthy  delivery.  New  performers  to  us 
were  the  contrabassist  BoTXESikr,  and  a  virtuo- 
so on  the  ophicleid,  a  gifcantic  wind  instrument 
of  colossal  bass  and  startling  tone  ;  his  name  is 
COLOSANTI.  both  virtuosos  were  admired  for 
their  technical  skill  and  for  the  tender  tone  which 
they  knew  how  to  woo  forth  from  their  ponder- 
ous instruments ;  yet  the  impression  was  some- 
what strange  and  unnatural. 

Of  great  <  tratorio  performances  the  most  suc- 
cessful were  those  of  the  Paiihis  by  Stern's  Ge- 
sangverein,  and  of  "  Alexander's  Feast"  and  the 
Requiem  by  the  Sing-akademie.  After  so  often 
recognizing  that  Stern's  Society  by  its  peculiar 
devotion  to  iNIendelssohn  keeps  the  works  of  this 
favorite  and  intellectual  Berlin  composer  always 
fresh  before  our  minds,  I  may  now  remark  with 
praise  an  opposite  symptom  which  has  appeared 
very  recently  ;  and  that  is,  that  this  most  brilliant 
of  our  amateur  choral  societies  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  its  one-sidedness,  but  has  also  brought 
out  the  most  important  works  of  Bach  and  Beet- 
hoven. The  Englishman,  stifliy  encased  in  the 
forms  of  his  national  religion,  may  suffer  himself 
to  be  led  off  into  one-sidedness,  because  since 
Handel  no  composer  has  so  happily  met  this  sym- 
pathetic side  of  the  English  nation  as  Mendels- 
sohn in  his  great  Oratorios ;  but  we  must  not, 
in  spite  of  our  present  veneration  for  a  talent 
that  sprang  exclusively  from  our  own  city,  shut  our 
ears  against  the  ever  great  and  classical.  But 
the  commemoration  of  Mendelssohn's  death  was 
a  most  appropriate  occasion  for  the  repetition  of 
one  of  his  finest  works,  "  St.  Paul."  It  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  performances  of  this  gigantic 
chorus,  under  the  most  genial  director  in  Berlin  ; 
and  not  less  brilliant  were  the  solos  in  the  hands 
of  Mme.  KbSTEE,  Fraiilein  Jenny  Meier,  and 
the  opera  singers  Mantius  and  Krause. 

Not  less  worthy,  considering  the  now  much 
smaller  size  of  the  chorus,  was  the  performance 
by  the  Singakademie  of  Handel's  "  Alexander's 
Feast,"  a  work  so  full  of  youthful  freshness  and 
so  powerfully  affecting.  But  the  solos  were  in 
part  extremely  unsatisfactory,  because  our  Inten- 
dant  very  rarely  grants  the  services  of  the  thea- 
tre singers,  and  when  he  has  once  granted  them, 
commonly  recalls  the  permission  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  an  original  concert 
which  our  military  general  music  director  Wiep- 
RECHT  gave  in  the  Opera-house,  as  the  hund- 
redth concert  for  the  benefit  of  our  theatrical 
fund.  It  was  purely  made  up  of  works  by  prince- 
ly composers,  namely  by  the  Prussian  kings  Fred- 
eric the  Great  and  Frederic  William  III,  by 
Prince  Louis,  by  Prince  Albert,  by  the  Princess 
of  Prussia,  by  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  by  the 
Grand  Princess  Olga,  &c.,  &c.  This  concert  re- 
versed the  customary  relation,  in  which  the  art- 
ists proceed  from  the  people  and  seek  the  favor 
of  the  princes  ;  this  time  the  artists  were  princes 
and  sought  the  favor  of  the  people.  ff. 


Nice,  Sardinia,  Dec.  20,  1857. — One  morn- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  diligence  I  peeped  abroad, 
and  lo !  the  Mediterranean,  that  most  glorious 
and  classic  of  waters,  v/aa  before  me.     I  thrust 


my  nose  outside  of  the  huge  coverlet,  and  it  was 
greeted  with  the  delicious  fragrance  of  orange 
blossoms.  I  poked  my  head  far  out  at  a  danger- 
ous angle  and  feasted  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
roses  in  full  bloom.  1  felt  a  gradual  thaw  extend 
over  my  benumbed  body,  and  soon  began  to  ac- 
knowledge the  genial  effect  of  an  Italian  clime. 
We  were  entering  Nice. 

From  Marseilles  I  had  come  by  diligence  to 
the  frontier  of  Sardinia — and  while  on  the  sub- 
ject may  as  well  remark,  that  at  Marseilles  they 
have  a  fine  Opera  House,  where  Halevy's  ever- 
lasting Julve  was  announced  for  performance, 
the  night  I  w.is  in  that  famous  old  port.  The 
house  is  spacious  and  comfortable,  but  calls  for  no 
special  comment.  Donizetti's  Martiri,  one  of  his 
very  finest  works,  and  one  totally  unknown  in 
America,*  was  alternating  with  Ln  Juire. 

Nice  is  probably  the  most  delightful  place  of 
fashionable  resort  in  the  world.  It  possesses  ev- 
ery attraction,  both  natural  and  artificial ;  it  en- 
J03S  an  ocean  beach  equal  to  that  of  Newport, 
and  is  completely  hemmed  in  by  mountains, 
which,  while  they  protect  it  from  cold  winds,  give 
a  variety  and  grandeur  to  its  scenery  that  it  is 
alone  in  the  power  of  the  "  everlasting  hills"  to 
bestow.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  parts,  familiarly  known  as  the  Old  and 
the  New  Town,  rises  a  beautiful  hill,  wliich  is 
used  as  a  promenade.  It  is  easily  ascended  by 
terraced  walks,  fringed  with  rose  bushes,  and 
with  those  huge  exotic  cacti,  that  in  New  York 
and  Boston  are  so  carefully  preserved  as  hot- 
house rarities,  while  from  the  grand  level  prome- 
nade on  its  summit,  the  eye  enjoys  a  glorious 
view  of  mountain  and  sea,  with  the  intervening 
town  of  Nice,  and  the  little  port  filled  with  ves- 
sels. But  it  is  not  its  natui-al  advantages  alone 
that  makes  Nice  so  delightful.  It  is  a  little  world 
of  itself — a  miniature  Paris,  with  its  brilliant 
stores,  its  fashionable  crowds,  its  noble  boule- 
vards, its  opera  houses  and  its  wealth — all  set 
down  by  the  sea  shore,  and  enjoying  the  genial 
warmth  of  a  continual  Spring — such  a  "  gentle 
Spring"  and  "  etherial  mildness"  as  Thomson 
wrote  about,  and  not  such  a  raw,  damp  Spring  as 
Tom  Hood  so  happily  and  truthfully  describes. 

You  must  know  that  the  New  Town  of  Nice 
consists  exclusively  of  superb  hotels  and  elegant 
villas,  and  these  are  built  with  considerable  taste, 
producing  on  the  whole  a  very  pleasing  archi- 
tectural effect.  Between  the  group  of  principal 
hotels  and  the  sea-shore  is  a  little  triangular  plot 
of  ground,  laid  out  in  walks  and  flower-beds, 
which  of  itself  has  little  to  attract  attention  ;  yet 
it  is  really  the  most  attractive  feature  of  Nice,  for 
at  this  spot,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  afternoon, 
all  Nice  assembles  to  look  at  itself  and  to 
listen  to  the  music  of  an  excellent  band.  It 
forms  a  most  brilliant  sight — the  numerous  car- 
riages are  gathered  on  the  roadside,  and  the  oc- 
cupants have  descended  to  mix  with  the  gay 
crowd.  There  are  representatives  among  them 
from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  There  are  innu- 
merable deputations  from  the  land  of  John  Bull 
— there  are  Signors  from  New  York,  as  the  Nice 
newspaper  calls  the  American  gentlemen,  who 
rejoice  in  the  simple  name  of  Smith  or  Jones — 
there  are  Russians  and  Italians,  and  numbers  of 
petty  German  princes  and  princesses.  The 
Grand  Duchess  of  Baden  is  the  most  distinguish- 

*  Donizetti's  '*  Martyrs"  was  performed  in  Boston 
eight  or  nine  years  since,  as  an  Oratorio  !  Ed. 


ed  of  the  late  arrivals,  of  course  excepting  the 
illustrious  "  Trovator." 

Well,  to  be  sure  it  is  a  gay  sight,  and  a  gay 
company  !  The  band  is  placing  one  of  Strauss' 
intoxicating  waltzes,  and  everybody  is  talking  to 
everybody,  and  keeping  time  with  their  forefin- 
gers. Ladies  in  carriages  are  receiving  visits, 
dandies  arrayed  in  the  latest  Parisian  style  are 
promenading  up  and  down,  and  among  all  move 
here  and  there  a  group  of  peasants  from  some  of 
the  neighboring  towns,  their  curious  costume  con- 
trasting singularly  with  the  silks  and  laces  and 
broadcloth  by  which  Jhey  are  surrounded.  Then 
on  all  this  gay  and  happy  assembly  the  bright 
afternoon  sun  is  shining  and  the  old  Mediterra- 
nean is  beating  on  the  beach  a  few  feet  distant. 
In  the  pauses  of  the  Strauss  music  you  hear 
his  regular  heavy  boom,  and  glancing  between 
the  brilliant  equipages  you  can  catch  glimpses  of 
his  white  and  dashing  surf. 

After  the  sun  has  set  the  band  disperses,  and 
the  concourse  of  listeners  follow  their  example. 
A  great  many  of  them  go  to  the  opera. 

Now  in  Nice,  this  little  town  of  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, they  have  two  fine  operas — a  French  and 
an  Italian.  The  former  appears  to  be  the  most 
fashionable,  and  has  certainly  the  finest  building 
— a  spacious,  handsome  theati-e,  very  plain  in  its 
decorations,  but  still  possessing  every  requisite 
for  comfort.  It  was  filled  to  repletion  the  night  I 
attended  by  an  appreciative  audience  gathered 
to  listen  to  the  second  production  in  Nice  of  Mey- 
erbeer's Huguenots,  which  was  given  in  admira- 
ble style  by  an  excellent  troupe  with  one  Julia 
Deodet  as  Valentine,  and  Jourdan,  a  Paris 
tenor,  as  Raoul.  But  the  finest  artist  of  the 
company  and  the  one  who  was  received  with 
greatest  approbation  was  Mme.  Numa,  a  primar 
donna  of  the  very  first  order  of  merit,  who  un- 
dertook the  other  soprano  role  in  the  Huguenots. 

At  the  Italian  Opera,  the  management,  to  com- 
pete with  the  success  of  Meyerbeer's  work  at  the 
rival  establishment,  offered  an  attractive  bill  com- 
prising the  whole  of  Rossini's  Barhiere  and  the 
third  act  of  Verdi's  Ernatii.  It  is  not  customary 
to  give  the  names  of  the  artists  on  the  posters  ais 
with  us,  so  I  did  not  learn  the  personnel  of  the 
company  of  the  Theatre  Varty,  as  the  Italian 
house  is  called. 

Perhaps  you  would  suppose  that  at  a  fash- 
ionable place  of  resort  like  Nice,  where  most  of 
those  who  support  the  opera  are  persons  of  almost 
unbounded  wealth,  the  price  of  admission  to  the 
opera  would  be  very  high.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  At  the  French  opera  the  boxes  are  let  by 
the  season,  and  the  parquette  is  thrown  open  to 
the  public  for  twenty  cents ;  ladies  can  visit  this 
part  of  the  house.  The  "  gods"  are  provided 
with  an  upper  gallery  for  eight  cents.  At  the 
Italian  opera  the  prices  vary  from  sixty  cents,  for 
the  most  expensive  seats,  to  Jive  cents  for  the  up- 
per gallery,  including  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, prices  at  thirty,  fifteen,  and  ten  cents. 
Add  to  this  that  living  at  Nice  is  very  reasona- 
ble, that  the  climate  is  preferable  to  that  of  Flor- 
ence or  Rome,  that  the  scenery  is  unequalled, 
the  society  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and 
where  could  a  lazy  man  with  a  little  money  find 
a  more  delightful  spot  in  which  to  enjoy  his  dolce 
Jar  niente.  tkovatok. 

New  York,  Feb.  3. — Last  Saturday  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Thomas  gave  their  first  Matinee 
at  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Spingler  Institute 
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(Mr.  Gorbam  D.  Abbot's  school  for  Young  La- 
dies), a  small  ball,  ampitbeatrically  arranged, 
which  is  tolerably  good  for  music.  It  was  quite 
filled  on  this  occasion,  and  the  audience  was  evi- 
dently well  satisfied  with  the  pei'formances. 
These  consisted  of  quartets  by  Beethoven  and 
Schumann,  a  trio  by  Vollcmann,  (who  is  be?) 
and  some  piano  morceaux  played  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Mason.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  quartet 
have  improved  greatly  (three  of  them,  at  least, 
for  the  violoncello  is  in  new  hands)  since  winter 
befoi'e  last.  They  give  evidence  of  careful  prac- 
tice in  the  interval  Th«  Beethoven  quartet 
was  one  of  the  op.  18  set — which  are  all  lovely. 
Schumann's  No.  1  is  a  grand,  splendid  composi- 
tion, the  many  obvious  difficulties  of  which  were 
finely  surmounled.  It  appeared  to  create  univer- 
sal enthusiasm.  The  Trio  was  full  of  pleasing 
melodies,  and  quite  taking,  though  not  at  all  deep. 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Mason's  excellent  playing  was 
marred  by  the  piano,  one  of  Steinway's  Grands, 
which  was  unpleasantly  harsli  and  loud  in  tone. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  same  instrument  used  at 
Goldbeck's  concert,  where  I  had  already  been 
struck  by  its  unfavorable  qualities.  These  were 
also  very  disadvantageous  to  Mr.  Mason's  solo- 
pieces,  which  were  an  Elude  of  Chopin  (op.  10, 
No.  7),  a  transcription  of  Weber's  Schlummer- 
lled,  by  Liszt,  Henselt's  pretty  little  Etude:  'Si 
oifeaii  j'e'lais." 

For  Eisfeld's  Soiree,  last  evening,  we  bad, 
for  a  wonder,  good  weather — but  a  lecture  by 
Edward  Everett  was  in  its  way.  However, 
Dodworth's  pretty  hall  was  fuller  than  it  has 
been  in  a  long  time  at  these  occasions.  The  con- 
cert was,  as  far  as  instrumental  music  was  con- 
cerned, a  most  enjoyable  one  ;  the  vocal  part  was 
only  calculated  to  serve  as  a  foil,  being  even 
more  indilferent  than  usual.  We  had  a  charm- 
ing quartet  by  Ilaydn— so  like  him,  in  its  fresh- 
ness and  simplicity,  its  jolly  bag-pipe  sounds  in 
the  first  movement,  its  beautiful  harmonies  in  the 
second  (the  variations  on  the  Austrian  National 
Hymn)  the  airy  grace  of  the  minuetto,  and  pret- 
ty melodies  of  the  finale.  The  execution  of  both 
this  and  the  quartet  by  Kubinstein,  which  we 
heard  twice  last  year,  was  admirable.  The 
"  Music  of  the  Future"  was  farther  represented 
by  a  song  by  Johannes  Brahms,  a  wild,  wierd, 
very  original  thing— so  short  as  to  be  hardly 
more  than  a  musical  idea,  which  was  the  only 
thing  worth  listening  to,  or  even  mentionin"-,  sun" 
by  Mrs.  BI!!^■CKER^o^F,  the  vocalist  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

The  remaining  number  of  the  programme  was 
filled  by  Mr.  Goldbeck,  in  his  own  Trio.  Of 
this  composition  I  find  that  I  hardly  judged  cor- 
rectly in  a  previous  letter.  I  have  hardly  ever 
known  anything  to  improve  so  much  by  a  second 
and  third  hearing,  In  a  measure,  indeed,  this 
was  owing  to  the  diflPerence  in  the  voices,  the  pi- 
anos (we  had  here  a  Chickering)  and  in  the  vio- 
lins (for  though  Mr.  Mollenhauer  is  unquestiona- 
bly greater  as  a  solo  plaj'er  than  Mr.  Noll,  yet  in 
concerted  music  the  contrary  is  the  case),  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Goldbeck  himself  playing  with  far  more 
spirit  and  fire  than  before.  But  setting  all  these 
outward  cir.  umstances  aside,  the  composition  it>- 
self  seemed  to  me  far  more  praiseworthy  than  at 
the  first  hearing.  It  contains  passages  of  great 
power,  some  very  eflective  parts,  (such  as  a  cres- 
cendo progression  in  the  first  movement,  or  the 
whole  of  the  scherzo)  and  melodies  which  a  bet- 


ter accjuaintance  makes  much  more  pleasing. 
Parts  of  the  Andante  are  very  beautiful,  but  there 
is  a  little  sort  of  a  "  quirk"  going  through  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  whole,  which  sounds  affected 
and  far-fetched,  and  could  very  well  be  dispensed 
with.  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  this  now  seems  to 
me  the  only  really  unpleasant  thing  in  the  whole 
work.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  quite  an  uncommon 
production  for  one  so  young,  and  gives  promise  of 
much  higher  things.  Its  chief  fault  is,  that  lOo 
many  musical  ideas  and  conceptions  are  crowded 
together;  the  young  artist  has  not  yet  learned  to 
assort  them  sufficiently,  or  to  save  bis  powers, 
lie  has  undeniably  very  great  talent,  but  it  is  not 
yet  enough  under  his  controb  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  he  could  not  have  studied  longer  under 
some  great  master ;  he  is  not  yet  firm  and  clear 
enough  to  tie  left  entirely  to  himself.  The  best 
thing  for  him  would  be,  to  leturn  to  Europe  and 
be  a  scholar  a  little  longer.  In  that  case  one 
could  almost  certainly  predict  for  him  a  noble 
name  in  the  Art- world ;  whereas  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  if  he  continues  to  steer  his  own  bark, 
his  undisciplined  genius  will  soon  gain  an  unfor- 
tunate mastery  over  him,  and  he  will  wear  him- 
self out,  both  mentally  and  physically,  before  his 
career  is  fairly  begun.  t 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  third  concert  of  our 
Philharmonic  Society  came  off  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning last.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

P.IET   I. 

1— S,vinphftny— No.  7, Bpetbovt^n 

2 — '■  11  Piucer," — Aria  froui  Lazza  Ladra, Rngsiiii 

Madyme  de  Lussan. 

3—"  Keveiie," Alvars 

Harp — Mr.  Apfoiumas. 

PART   II. 

1 — "  Lusfppip]."  (Cnniedj'.j—Overrure, .7u]ius  Rietz 

2 — a.     "Autumn," John  Thomas 

b.    "La  Tarantpila," Aptommas 

Uarp — Mr.  Aptommas. 

3—"  Uicci  Waltz," Kicci 

Madame  de  Lus.san. 
4—"  William  Ttll,"— Ovtrtuye, Kossini 

These  concerts  have  been  the  most  thoroughly 
enjoyable  of  anything  we  have  had  this  winter. 
The  "Brooklyn  Athenseum,"  though  large  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes,  is  too  small  for  any  large 
gathering — its  capacity  being  only  about  1200. 
But  what  it  lacks  in  size,  it  makes  up  in  its  ad- 
mirable acoustic  qualities. 

Now  imagine  such  a  room  well  filled — all  the 
good  seats  and  standing  room  occupied,  the  audi- 
ence not  dressy,  or,  at  least  in  appearance,  "fash- 
ionable"— but  looking  more  as  though  they  had 
"  just  dropped  in  to  hear  the  music."  The  room 
is  full  some  time  before  the  concert  is  to  com- 
mence, and  as  almost  everybody  is  acquainted 
with  his  neighbor,  there  is  pleasant  chatting,  and 
— of  course  a  Hide  flirting,  until  a  rap  from  IMr. 
Eisfkld's  baton  restores  perfect  order,  and  the 
first  notes  of  the  glorious  "  seventh"  announce 
the  concert  fairly  begim.  The  orchestra  under 
Mr.  Eisfeld's  able  leadership  goes  through  the 
symphony  most  splendidly.  There  is  not  a  super- 
fluous instrument  or  an  inefficient  player  amono- 
the  whole  "  forty  performers."  The  sparkling 
Scherzo  laughed  and  frolicked,  the  Andante  was 
grand  and  sober,  the  Finale  Allegretto  earnest, 
dignified  and  emphatic. 

Mme.  DE  Lu.ssAN  is  a  lady  with  a  pleasant, 
flexible,  light  voice,  of  good  style,  agreeable  and 
unpretending  in  manner.  She  sings  in  Dr. 
Pease's  (Catholic)  church,  in  Sidney  Place.  The 
choir  in  this  church  are  much  noted  for  their  ex- 
cellent singing,  great  numbers  attending  every 
Sunday,  and  some  regularly,  only  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  music  ! 


In  her  first  piece,  Mme.  Lussan  was  somewhat 
disconcerted  and  nervous,  and  did  not  do  herself 
j  ustice.  In  the  "  Kicci  Waltz"  she  was  more  suc- 
cessful and  received  an  encore.  I  have  tlie  same 
fault  to  find  with  her,  however,  that  I  did  with 
Miss  Bchrend  at  the  first  of  these  concerts ;  and 
that  is,  in  their  choice  of  pieces  to  sing.  Had 
Mme.  du  Lussan  chosen  something  less  preten- 
tious, something  that  we  have  not  heard  sung  by 
the  greatest  of  living  artists,  the  impression  left 
would  have  been  much  more  to  her  advantage. 

Of  course  Mr.  Aptommas  played  deligbtfullj' 
and  pleased  immensely  ;  he  always  does.  Both 
pieces  were  warmly  received  and  encored.  In 
answer  to  the  second  encore,  Mr.  Aptommas 
gave  us  "  Sweet  Home,"  which,  in  its  turn  barely 
escaped  the  same  fate. 

The  "  Comedy  Overture,"  by  Rietz,  contains 
some  beautiful  passages,  and  is  sure  to  be  popu- 
lar if  given  at  chamber  concerts,  but  is  not  of  the 
kind  to  please  large,  popular  audiences.  It 
seemed  to  me  very  much  like  Mendelssohn's  mu- 
sic, not  that  it  imitates  Mendelssohn  except  in 
style. 

The  "  Tell"  Overture  was  finely  given  ;  had  it 
been  anywhere  else  in  the  programme  but  the 
last,  it  would  surely  have  been  encored. 

For  the  fourth  and  last  concert  of  the  season, 
we  are  to  have  Gade's  Symphony  in  C,  the  Over- 
ture, "  Calm  sea  and  happy  voyage,"  by  Blendels- 
sohn,  and  "  Masaniello"  Overture.      Bellini. 

EOSTOH,  FEB.   6,  1858, 

CONCERTS. 

Orchestral. — Mr.  Zkrrahn's  second  concer^ 

{Saturday  evening,  Jan.  30)  will  be  remembered:  — 

not  for  its  rare  excellence,  but  for  the  signal  lesson 

that  it  gave.     Seldom  have  we  had  a  more  uninter- 

cs.iirig,  scldcm  n  more  vs//v/  lomert.     In  wbat  wiiy 

we  shall  see. 

Of  course  it  was  not  possible  that  one  of  Z.'rrahn's' 
programmes  should  eonlain  nothing  of  the  highest 
and  most  sterling  order.  He  is  too  true  a  musicap 
enthusiast  for  that.  The  trouble  was  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  multifarious  hints 
and  clamors  from  all  quarters  had  forced  liim  into  a 
new  chapter  of  crperiments  in  the  very  delicate  and 
critical  matter  of  programme-making.  Ha  came 
nobly  forward  in  a  time  of  "panic,"  when  few  had 
courage  to  think  any  concerts  practicable,  and  least 
of  all  such  concerts  as  appeal  to  real  taste  and  culture 
for  support.  We  were  thankful  to  get  orchestral 
music  upon  any  terms,  and  Zcrrahii  had  our  sympa- 
thy ai:d  best  wishes  when  be  undertook  to  give  us  the 
best  music  that  he  could  in  the  cheapest  way,  and  by 
mingling  the  "light,"  "popular"  elements  in  his 
progiammes  in  doses  large  enough  to  attract  paying 
audiences.  Ko  blame  to  him  then  ;  the  result  is  such 
that  we  rejoice — so  must  severer  classicists  than  we — 
that  he  has  fully  tried  this  plan  of  pleasing  the 
unmusical, — that  he  has  tried  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of 
those  who  cry  out  upon  all  occasions  for  "light" 
music. 

Tlie  programme,  take  it  all  together,  was  about 
the  lightest  and  the  dullest  that  we  rememlicr  in  our 
twenty  years  of  orchestral  or  (as  they  say  elsewhere) 
"  Philharmonic"  concerts.  It  failed  to  draw  more 
than  a  very  moderate  audience,  and  failed  to  interest 
or  keep  there  those  who  came.  Yet,  as  we  said  he- 
fore,  it  did  have  points  of  inleiest.  It  opened  nobly. 
The    greatest    Symphony  by  Mozart,  that  in   C, 
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(which  some  Etifflishmnn,  stnu'k  hy  the  hirRC,  ma- 
jestic and  lrinm|ih;un  character  of  its  three  livelier 
movements,  especially  the  four-fokl  fugue  of  the  Fi- 
nale, called  the  ''Jiiiiitcr,"  or  king  of  Symphonies), 
was  very  finely  played,  and  listened  to  with  deep  at- 
tention and  delight.  No  other  piece  that  evening, 
and  few  pieces  any  evening,  so  enchained  the  entire 
audience.  After  an  interval  of  instrumental  solo, 
came  the  Fiijaro  overture,  also  Mozart's,  which  flew 
by  with  the  swift  and  shining  wings  of  a  brief  merry 
moment.  This  ended  the  first  part,  and  with  this 
the  musical  interest  of  the  evening  was  exhausted 

The  second  part  consisted  of  a  very  flat  and 
worthless  piece  of  picture  music  (-'The  Dream  of 
the  S.avoyard")  by  Lumliye  ;  another  solo;  the  Ro- 
manza  from  DEdair,  for  English  Horn  and  .Flute, 
pretty  enough:  a  "  Papageiio"  Concert  Polka  on 
airs  from  the  Zfinberfldfe :  an  indifl^crent  overture, 
"  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  by  Nicohii.  The 
solos  were  hy  a  young  Hungarian  violoncellist, 
Fery  Kletzer.  one  of  Mr.  Ullman's  importaMons. 
His  manner  is  simple  and  modest,  he  draws  a  very 
sweet,  singing  tone  from  his  strings,  and  his  chief 
point  seems  to  be  a  highly  finished,  altliongh  rather 
sentimental,  singing  or  awtahile  st^'le.  In  hrnmira 
he  indulged  comparatively  little,  which  w.as  to  his 
credit;  th.at  little  was  in  the  last  variarion  to  his  last 
piece,  the  Le  Desir  waltz.  His  chromatic  intervals 
were  not  always  precisely  true ;  and  what  made  the 
matter  worse  sometimes,  especially  in  an  Adagio 
by  Mozart  and  a  fantasia  on  Don  Sehaslion,  was 
the  clumsy  and  confused  instrumentation  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniment,  as  far  as  possible  from 
Mozart's  manner,  which  made  frequent  discord. 
The  solos  were  creditable  to  Mr.  Klctzer,  but  hardly 
an  "  aitra"iiio''  feature  in  the  concert.  The  fact  is, 
the  great  majority  of  concert-goers  are  weary  of  so- 
los as  such,  unless  the  composition  itself  have  intrin- 
sic charm,  like  a  Concerto  by  Beethoven  or  Mendels- 
sohn. And  how  long  will  our  concert-f/irers  be 
deceived  by  this  very  superficial  and  unsignifying 
matter  of  clapping  of  bands.  It  is  not  the  real  au- 
dience who  clap  :  it  is  hardly  natural  to  clap  hands 
when  we  enjoy  deeply.  First  blow  away  this  froth, 
and  then  you  come  to  the  real  sense  and  feeling  of 
an  audience.  Not  the  hands  of  the  unmusical,  but 
the  hearts  of  the  musical  are  the  thermometer  that 
may  be  trusted  Yet  it  is  the  children  in  almost  eve- 
ry audience,  even  of  our  so-called  highest  concerts, 
whose  verdict  seems  to  be  most  courted  in  the  tryiiig- 
on  of  programmes. 

But  to  return  to  Lumbye.  The  ''  Savoyard's 
Dream"  will  be  an  era  in  our  music.  It  is  an  or- 
chestral fantasia,  by  a  famous  Polka  writer,  on  a 
ver^-  flat  and  sentimental  story  of  a  girl  going  ofi'in 
a  steamship,  the  lover's  pains  of  absence,  and  dreams 
of  her  return;  full  of  claptrap  description  of  winds 
and  waves,  in  very,  very  feeble  imitation  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Meeres-stiUe  overture ;  of  stale,  sentimental 
hurdy-gurdy  melody,  and  low  tricks,  such  as  rubbing 
sand-paper  to  imitate  the  rustling  of  water.  Some 
laughed  at  it,  nobody  seemed  to  like  it.  It  fell  flat. 
The  "light"  music  movement  had  run  itself  off  its 
legs.  The  "  Dream"  was  the  last  struggle  in  a  poor, 
and  false  direction,  the  turning  point,  at  which  we 
bid  good-bye,  we  trust  forever,  to  a  mistaken  concert 
policy.  It  convinced  the  lighter  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence even  that  poor  things  are  not  ciuite  so  pleasant 
after  all  as  good  things  ;  it  convinced  the  musicians 
and  the  newspaper  paragraphists ;  above  all  it  con- 
vinced Mr.  Zerrahn  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  do 
it ;  he  has  tried  the  experiment  out,  and  learned  a 
lesson,  as  he  makes  haste  to  show  us  by  his  next 
programme,  from  which  he  discards  all  "dreams"  and 
"panic"  pieces.  There  is  but  one  way  in  the  long 
run  to  seeure  an  audience  forconci  its  of  a  high  class  ; 
it  is  to  mtike  up  the  programme  without  regard  to 
names,  as  "classical"  or  "  light",  but  solely  with  re- 
gard to  what  is  good  intrinsicallj'.     Study  contrast. 


study  variety,  proportion,  but  let  every  piece  be  good. 
By  persisting  in  this  policy,  the  public  must  come 
round  to  the  high  standard  ;  but  undertake  to  cater 
to  every  whim  of  false  taste  or  ignorance,  and  take 
the  vote  of  hands  alone,  and  very  soon  you  know 
not  where  you  are;  you  are  entirely  afloat ;  there  is 
no  right  and  no  wrong;  no  principle  or  fixed  point 
anywhere  ;  no  part  of  the  last  year's  experience  sur- 
vives as  a  foundation  for  the  next  year ;  no  steady 
growth  or  progress  upward  ;  but  all  is  chance,  ca- 
price and  chaos. 

The  next  concert  will  be  one  week  from  to  night. 
The  programme  is  a  grand  one,  wholly  free  from 
nonsense.  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony;  the 
playful  Allegretto  from  the  Eighth  Symphony;  the 
overtures  to  Tannhduser  and  TJer  FrelschUtz;  these 
are  the  orchestral  numbers.  Then  Mr.  Cooper,  one 
of  the  very  first  of  English  violinists,  will  play  either 
Mendels'  ohn's  or  one  of  Beethoven's  Concertos  ; 
and  Miss  Milner,  who  sang  so  finely  in  the  "  Crea- 
tion," will  sing  some  pieces  worthy  of  su<,h  a  con- 
cert. 

Mendelssohn  Qointette  Clxib.  We  are  two 
concerts  in  arrears  in  our  notices  of  the  choice  feasts 
still  prepared  us  by  this  Club.  The  third  of  the 
present  series  occurred  ,Ian.  .5.  and  with  the  follow- 
ing protrramme  : 

PART    I. 

1— Qnart-et  No.  3.  in  E  flnt.  op.  44 .Mt^ndelssohn 

2 — Aria  from  "  Titiip,"  Deh  per  quesro, Mozart 

3— Quarti't  in  C,  No.  45,  (fir.^^t  time,) Haydn 

P.^ttT  II. 
4— Allegretto  frem  the  Quintet  in  E  minor,  op.  8...  . .  .N.  Onde 

5— Soug:  "  D;u;  lieiinliche  Leiri,"  (Secret  Sorrow) Spolar 

With  Yioloneello  Obligato. 
6 — Second  Quintet  in  C,  op.  29, Beethoven 

If  we  remember,  luck  went  against  the  perfect 
sympathy  of  strings  that  night  in  several  pieces.  It 
is  a  delicate  matter,  that  of  getting  a  quartet  in  per- 
fect tune  and  rapport ;  it  depends  on  moods,  on  mag- 
netism, states  of  air  and  temperature,  &e.  But  the 
most  part  of  the  music  was  enjoyed,  the  Quintet  by 
Beethoven  especially,  the  first  movement  of  which  is 
among  the  very  finest  of  his  early  period.  The 
Adagio  is  more  Mozartish.  The  vocalist  was  Miss 
Maria  Fries,  who  is  to  be  honored  for  her  choice 
of  pieces,  which  she  bad  studied  well,  and  sang  with 
fair  execution  and  with  a  clear  and  true,  if  not  very 
sympathetic  voice. 

The  fourth  programme  (last  Tuesday  evening) 
was  one  of  the  very  best : 

PART   I 

1 — Quintet  ill  B  tiat,  (first  time,) Mozart 

Allegro — Tema  eon  variaziitni — Miuuetto — Finale,  Allegro  as.'fai 

2 — Ave  Maria, Robert  Franz 

3 — Piano  Trio,  in  C  minor,  op.  1,  No.  1, Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio — Andante  eon  variazioni — Miauetto — 
Finale,  Pre.';tisi<itno. 

PART  II. 
4 — Two  movements  from  Posrhnmous  Quartet,.  ..Mendelssohn 
5 — Cavatina  from  "  Titus,'^  Parto  ben  mio,  (with  Clarinet 

obligato, Mozart 

6 — Quartet  in   K  minor,  op.  69.  No.  2  of  the  Three  Kazo- 

moufsky  Quartets Beethoven 

Allegro— Molto  Adagio— Si-bcrzo  and  Trio  :  Theme  Russe — 
Finale,  Presto 

The  great  feature  was  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  a 
work  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  originaland  full 
of  character  of  the  great  master.  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  hut  went  remarkably  well.  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  intellectual  and  rare  in  the  quaint 
theme  of  the  Allegro,  in  its  echo  on  a  strange  key 
and  in  the  whole  develoiiment ;  it  is  a  pure  creation 
of  the  mind,  and  bears  no  taiut  of  commonplace. 
The  Adagio,  long  as  it  is,  is  one  of  Beethoven's 
noblest  and  profoundest,  full  of  feeling  and  of 
beauty,  a  zeal  de  profimdis.     The  Russian   theme  is 

The  Mozart  Quintet  was  delicious,  though  not 
one  of  the  very  best.  It  is  quite  dramatic  in  parts, 
having  con.sidcrahIe  recitative  and  solo.  It  suffered 
some  from  impure  intonation  in  the  highest  tones  of 
the  first  violin.  The  Mendelssohn  specimens  were 
of  the  best,  both  of  his  pensive  and  his  fairy  vein. 
Perhaps  most  persons  enjoyed  most  the  Beethoven 
Trio,  which  abounds  in  exquisite  ideas  and  con- 
trasts.    The   piano   part  was   played  by  Mr.  B.  J. 


Lang,  with  a  precision,  cleanness  and  expression 
that  woulil  have  done  honor  to  far  more  experienced 
artists.  We  tin  not  remember  a  more  promising  de- 
but in  this  kind. 

The  vocalist  was  Mrs.  M.  N.  Boyden,  another 
debutante,  of  youthful  and  interesting  appearance, 
who  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  and  feeling  of 
her  music,  especially  the  Aik  Maria  by  Franz,  but 
whoso  vocal  style  is  rather  crude  as  yet;  nor  was 
the  voice  always  true.  She  has  scarcely  execution 
enough  for  the  cavatina  from  Mozart.  The  accom- 
paniments to  the  Ave  Maria,  as  arranged  for  muted 
strings,  bad  a  beautiful  effect.  On  the  whole  it  was 
one  of  the  best  Chtimiier  Concerts  we  have  ever 
had. 


The  '•  Orpheus"  offer  fine  attractions  for  their  last 
concert  this  evening.  Those  glorious  double-chorus- 
es from  the  Greek  tragedies  will  be  repeated;  so  too 
the  Trio  from  Eunjanihe ;  Miss  Doane  WU  sing; 
Mr.  Leonhakd,  the  pianist,  will  play  Mendelssohn 
and  Chopin  ;  and  there  will  be  part-songs  grave  and 
gay,  and  of  the  best. ...In  Philadelphia  the  Opera 
still  flourishes.  The  debut  of  FoRMi^s,  in  the  part  of 
Plnriket,  was  an  ovation;  for  the  rest  Maltha  was 
badly  done.  Norma  still  worse,  in  an  afternoon,  by 
Mme.  Cahadoki,  Mme.  Siedknburg!,  and  Messrs. 
BlGNAEDi  and  Duurenil.  Chorus  and  orchestra 
are  still  complained  of,  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  con- 
ductor Anschutz.  r  Puritani  was  never  so  well  per- 
formed, they  say,  in  Philadelphia,  as  last  week  by 
Formes,  Gassier,  Tiberini  and  Lagr.ynge. 


g^iuutisem  cnts. 


ORPHEUS  GLEE  CLUB. 

THE  [[[IT^-LAST  CONOEKT  (of  the  Series  of  Three)  of  the 
ORPHEUS  GLKB  CLUB  will  tnke  pUce  on  SATURDAY 
EVEN'ING,  Feb,  6rh.  at  the  MELODISON,  undfir  rhe  rlirec- 
tion  of  Mr.  August  Kreissmann.  The  Club  will  be  kindly 
assisted  by  Miss  liUCT  A.  Doane,  Vocali^st,  and  Mr.  Hugo  Leon- 
UARD,  Pianist. 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  I, 

1— Double  Chorus.     Frnm  tEdipuw  Coloneus, MendelsBohn 

2~Lebenslu^t      Soprano  Snlo  with  Chorus Ililler 

3— Capiir-io.     Piano  Solo >renclfl?sohn, 

4 — Wapsprfiihrt MeDilelssobn 

h — Duet  from  Fij;aro .Mozart 

6 — Double  Chorus  from  Aurigone Mendelssohn 

Part  II. 

1 — Ballade     In  A  fiat  major Chopin 

2 — Ari;i  with  Chorus  frcm  Piomeo  and  Juliet Bellini 

3— Trio  and  Choru-'^  from  Euryant;ie Weber 

4— Walcz      {By  request) Vngl 

5 — Trio  wifih  Cliorus Kuecken 

6~Turkish  Drinking  Song Mendelssohn 

Tickets,  50  cents  eaeh,  may  be  had  at  the  music  stores, 
and  at  the  door  on  the  evening. 

Concert  to  comnienre  at  7X  o'clock. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 
CARL    ZEKKAHN 

Will  give  hia 

THTKD    GRAND    CONCERT 

(AND  LAST  BUT  ONE,) 

On  Saturday  Evening,  February  13th, 

For  which  occasion  Mr.  Z  h,as  fiucccecled  in  securing  the 
highly  VHluable  as.si.^tance  of 

The  Celebrated  English  Songstress,  and 

HVril.    COOIPEK,, 

The  Great  European  Violinist. 

PROGRAMME 

PART    I. 

1 — Syin phony  in  A  msjor  (No,  7 ) Beethoyen 

2— Scena  and  Aria  from  "  Titus," Mozart 

MISS  MILNER. 
3~Concerto  for  Violin,  with  orchestral  accomp,. .  Mendelssohir 

■  MR.  COOPEE. 

PAKT  11. 

4._0verture:  "  Tannhiuser," R.  Wagner 

5— Scotch  Ballad, 

MISS  MILNER. 
e—Alk-gretto  Scherzando  from  the  8th  Symphony,  Beethoven 
7 — Duetto  for  Violin  and  Voice, 

Mli    COOl'KR   and  MISS  MILNER. 
8— Overture.  "Der  fc'reisc.iutz," C.  M.  de  Weber 

Sin.!;le  tickets,  50  cents  each,  and  packages  of  four  tickets, 
good  for  any  of  the  remaining  Concerts,  at  Two  Dollars,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  stores,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  evening  of  performance. 

Doors  open  at  6M  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7K  o'clock. 

MRS.    J.     H.    LONG, 

"VOC-A-LIST    (  S  O  I>  II  A.  3Sr  0>. 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

AFTERN00¥~C ON CERTS 

By   the   Orcliestral    Union, 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARIi   ZERRAHN, Conductor. 


O^'Doors  open  at  2— CoDcert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
[C?" Package  of  Six  tickets,  SI-    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 

^JOE  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  erecated  at  this  Office. 

FIRST  PREimiUIVl  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING   &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


PROM   THE 

Kassachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  ABSociation, 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

*'  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOB   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

American  Institute,  Ne\r  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREROOJfIS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

MliLE.  GABRIEIitE    DE   liAMOTTE   has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Mi.sses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

r^  (Imported  from  England) 

3^9'   B  roadway  y  N.Y, 

LATEST    PUBLICATIONS. 

]>!om  Ready, 

OCTAVO  EDITION  OF  ORATORIOS, 

Tilt  fnllowhifj  neic  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  9oth  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sinp;,"  (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  el.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)... 63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  el.)  1  2.5 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION  OF 

MUSICAL    KNO^VLEDaE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

T,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies, 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing 1  oO 

ORGAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  "W.  F.  Best, 5  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

50y  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J".    A.,    NOVEZLOj, 
389  Broadway,  New  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  bfgs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  tbat  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piiino-Forte  playing  to  soiall  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advanta^res  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &.  Harmony, 
3    HAYWARD    PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Resideiice  ]Vo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

f MtjiBr  nf  tjit  ^c^innn  niiii  linging, 

U.    S.    HOTEL,. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTEKS  OF  FOKEJGM  niHJSIC, 

No.  '769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

C.    BKEUSIWG, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCDLATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

K^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF   SELECT  PIANO  PIECES 
AVITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

a"TJLIT7S    KIIsTOItli. 
Priee  $2.50. 


In  teaching  thn.oe  who  are  still  ui  the  ouL^et  of  their  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  great  difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scholar  to  practise  by  way  of  relief  to  his  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  this  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depeufis  upon  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  He  has 
arranged  here  a  large  collectinn  of  short  and  pleasing  melo- 
dies, such  as  can  with  safety  be  made  to  accompany,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  (ediousness  of,  dry  finger  exerci.^s  In 
the  course  of  these  little  pieces,  be  introduces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  litrle  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  a.-;  to  the  cxpiessinn  and  method  of  execut- 
ing them  They  serve  net  merely  as  useful  mechanical  exer- 
cises for  the  fingers,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  sucli  as  are  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  ''  in  the  second  stage"  of  their  studies. 

The  system  of  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  master 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Every 
consideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  young  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  are  so  arianged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "  grasps  "  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
mechanical  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progressive- 
ness. 

This  "  Guide  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.    Published  by 

RUSSELL  &u  RICHARDSON. 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg,  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Musii-,  &c.  A 
book  of  great  value  to  all  musicians  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  postage. 

TO  EDTTORS.  — RPSSELL  &  Richardson  will  send  ynu  S2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  (postage  freei  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  this  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

New  E«SHion  of  a  Pofmljir  Work, 

THE  SIlVGllVG  SCHOOL  COMPANION:  A  Col- 
lection of  Secul.ir  and  Sacred  Music  :  together  with  a 
New  and  Easy  Method  of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Singing, 
designed  for  Singing  and  Common  Schools,  Social  Assemblies, 
Choir  Practice,  and  Religious  Worship.  By  Joseph  and 
Horace  Bird. 

This  book  contains,  in  addition  to  its  course  of  Instruction 
in  Vocal  Music,  more  than  One  Hundred  Songs,  Duets,  Four- 
Part  Songs.  Glei'S,  itc,  Eighty-Seven  Metrical  Tunes,  Forty- 
two  Select  pieces  for  the  Church,  Sixteen  Chants,  and  Five 
Grand  Choruses.  Price  67  cts. 
Published  by 

Oliver  tftitsoit  &  Co.,  277  WashiTigton  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

@.   :^.   ::o  .^9h.  Xj  Xj , 

TEACHER     OF      MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  R^v   A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

G.  andrI:  &  CO., 

Depot   of    Foreign   and    American    Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,   Offenbach,  PublishPr  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Hajdu's  and  Mozart's  works. 


EDWAHD    I,.    BAIiCH,       MTTSJC     AlfB     JOB     PBINTIIfG'"oJfflCE^ 


WAKTEU, — A  situation  as  Organist  or  Conductor  of  a 
Choir.     Addri'ss  "  Oi-^anist,"  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson's, 291  Washin^^ton  Street. 
Boston,  Jan.  30,1858. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence   No.  SG    Finclciiey  Street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

/MITES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
\J  and  in  the  THEORY  Ol?  MUSIC.'  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

OTTO     DEESEL, 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEL. 
TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . ,  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ct.s. 
Payments  required  i  n  advance  i  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Tifo.^2i^S  cm)  OL    STREET^ 
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EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PIflN'l  KR. 
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At  the  OFFICE  OK  PUBLICATION 21  School  St,  Boston. 

By  KUSSELL  k    lill'UAUDSON,  291  VVash'D  St.       " 

"  CLAPP  &  COIiY, Providence,  R.I. 

"   C.   BREUSINC!, 701  Broiidwiiy,  New  York. 

"    SCHAKFENBEIiG   &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

"   OEOIiGE    BUTTON,  .7r licchester,  N.  Y. 

"   0.  ANDRE  &  CO....  1104  Cbe.stnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN   H.  MKLLOK, Pitti^burf;,  Pa. 

"    MILLER  &  BKACIIAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    U'.  D.  ZOOBAUM  &  CO., Savannah, Qa. 

"    W.  F.  COLl'-URN Cincinnati,  0. 

"   IIOLBROOK   &   LONG, Cleveland,  0. 

Our  Music-teacher. 

PEOM   THE   BROWN   PAPERS. 
[Continued  from  page  .3.!;4  ] 

Mrs.  Peters  is  a  noble  woman,  but  Mrs.  John- 
son is  the  treasure ! 

What  endless  conversations  we  have  upon 
music !  Our  tastes  agree,  having  been  developed 
under  similar  influences  in  Germany,  although 
our  visits  there  were  years  apart ;  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  topics,  which  rise  spontaneously 
when  we  are  together.  When  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
there,  Beethoven  was  just  passing  away ;  Schu- 
bert was  beginning  to  be  appreciated  ;  that  won- 
derful youth,  Mendelssohn,  was  raising  hopes 
destined  in  great  measure  to  be  fulfilled  ;  Hum- 
mel, Seyfried,  and  many  others  still  remained, 
who  had  known  Mozart  and  Haydn  ;  Rossini  and 
Bellini  wore  in  the  meridian  of  their  glory  ;  Liszt 
and  Paganini  were  the  marvels  of  the  concert- 
room  ;  Malibran,  Pasta,  Sontag,  Lablache,  Eubi- 
ni,  were  the  singers  ;  Beethoven's  last  works  were 
the  bugbears  of  the  critics,  and  incomprehensi- 
ble to  almost  the  entire  musical  public.  How 
much  she  has  to  tell  of  those  days  and  of  some  of 
those  great  artists,  whom  she  saw  and  heard ! 
Then  it  was  that  she  made  herself  the  accomp- 
lished musician  that  I  find  her  to  be,  and  attained 
that  excellence  which  causes  me  daily  to  marvel 
that  she  thus  buries  her  talents  in  this  little  out- 
of-the-way  country  village. 

In  spite  of  my  better  judgment,  the  impression 
made  upon  me  in  my  childhood,  by  what  was 
said  of  her  marriage,  was  so  strong,  that  I  long 
hesitated  to  speak  of  her  deceased  husband,  so 
fearful  was  I  of  awakening  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions in  her  mind.  I  was  afraid  of  touching  upon 
some  sore  spot ;  and  yet  the  desire  to  know  her 
story — to  clear  up  the  mystery — increased  with 


every  interview.  Last  week,  however,  while 
chatting  with  her,  the  conversation  took  such  a 
turn  as  enabled  me  to  relate  my  childish  recollec- 
tions of  her  as  I  have  sketched  them  above.  I 
do  not  now  rembember  how  I  concluded  my  tale, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  with  some  very  solemn,  ab- 
surd, and  in  her  e3'es,  comical  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  her  fancied  troubles  and  sorrows ;  for 
ray  sentimentality  was  shocked  and  all  my 
thoughts  thrown  into  sudden  confusion  by  a 
hearty  burst  of  merriment. 

"  I  declare,"  said  she,  ■'  it  is  almost  a  pity  to 
spoil  so  pretty  a  romance  as  you  have  evidently 
imagined  about  me.  I  can  understand  now  the 
mysterious  references  which  you  have  occasion- 
ally made  to  my  past  history.  Now,  I  assure  you 
I  have  no  more  stojy  to  tell  than  Canning's  knife- 
grinder  had,  unless  it  be  made  worth  telling  by 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  regularities  of  courtship, 
and  a  wedding  party,  and  the  distribution  of  cake 
and  cards,  and  the  various  et  ceteraa  of  such  an 
afiair  in  a  country  town,  were  dispensed  with, — 
and  that  the  affair  was  somewhat  sudden,  and  I 
chose  to  marry  Mr.  Johnson,  a  poor  man,  rather 
than  two  or  three  others  who  were  well-to-do  in 
the  world.  As  a  matter  of  course  all  the  village 
gossips  had  their  say  upon  the  matter,  and  knew 
my  business  best — but  I  was  far  away  and  not 
troubled  in  the  least  by  it  all — the  reports  of  their 
talk  in  my  sister's  letters  only  made  me  laugh." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  the  story,  though," 
said  I. 

"  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Johnson  ?" 

"  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  him — not 
distinct  enough  in  fact  to  malie  me  sure  that  I 
ever  saw  him.     He  did  not  belong  to  Hildale  ?" 

"  No.  He  was  from  Roxbury.  While  in 
College  he  taught  our  school  two  or  three  win- 
ters— and  became  a  favorite  in  the  place — but 
that  was  before  I  was  old  enough  to  attend.  Af- 
ter graduating,  he  studied  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  during  the  last  war  was  persuaded  to  join  a 
privateer  fitted  out  by  some  Salem  merchants,  as 
surgeon.  The  vessel  crossed  the  ocean,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  was  sold  in  one  of  the  Dutch 
ports.  Several  prizes  had  been  taken,  and  the 
Doctor's  share  of  prize-money  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  remain  some  time  in  Europe. 
From  his  childhood  his  earnest  wish  had  been  to 
become  a  painter,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of 
encouragement  for  art  in  those  days  and  the  earn- 
est desire  of  his  father  had  led  him  to  the  study 
of  medicine. 

"  Being  now  in  Europe  with  funds  sufficient  to 
support  him  for  some  time,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
Art.  The  spoils  of  the  continent  were  then  in  the 
Louvre,  and  having  made  the  Rhine  tour,  he 
hastened  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  study. 


But  the  great  political  events  which  followed  had 
their  effect  upon  his  fortunes  and  drove  him  back 
to  America,  but  not  to  his  profession.  Medicine 
had  less  charms  tor  bim  than  ever,  and  he  chose 
to  leave  his  fatlier's  house,  depending  u])on  his 
ill-paid  labors  as  an  artist,  rather  than  live  in 
c  mfort  and  ease  as  a  phjsiciau.  People  had  not 
much  money  to  spend  upon  sup'irfluities  from 
1815  to  1825.  and  Mr.  Johnson  lived  in  poverty. 
His  olforts  in  portrait  and  landscape  painting 
were  by  no  means  despicable  in  point  of  art, 
though  they  were  so  in  point  of  remuneration  for 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  I  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  a  favorite  among  the  Hildale  people 
when  schoolmaster,  and  he  used  to  come  up  and 
spend  his  summers  here,  boarding  at  the  tavern, 
spending  his  mornings  in  sketching  and  painting, 
and  the  afternoons  in  fishing  or  visiting  and  chat- 
ting with  the  neighbors.  He  was  very  fond  of 
children — especially  of  us  little  girls;  he  painted 
little  pictures  for  us,  sometimes  wrote  us  verses, 
sketched  us  singly  and  in  groups,  weighed  us  up- 
on the  grocer's  scales,  feasted  us  upon  the  gro- 
ce  r's  nuts  and  confectionery,  and  was  never  hap- 
pier than  when  half  a  dozen  of  us  were  playing 
about  him  in  his  studio,  while  he  was  at  work. 
So  we  all  loved  him,  and  the  sight  of  his  easel 
upon  the  stage-coach,  as  it  came  up  the  plain, 
in  May  or  June,  was  a  signal  for  general  re- 
joicing. 

"  His  was  not  a  course  of  life  fitted  to  secure 
the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  prudent.  True 
he  had  no  bad  habits,  as  all  knew,  but  people 
said  he  was  wasting  his  time  and  talents  upon 
what  was  of  no  earthly  use,  except  to  look  at, 
a  nd  the  old  ladies  who  had  marriasfeable  dau^h- 
ters,  did  not  encourage  his  visits  to  their  houses, 
although  they  enjoyed  them  amazingly. 

"  As  I  grew  older  a  taste  and  talent  for  music 
developed  itself  in  me,  and  I  spent  several  years 
of  my  girlhood  in  Boston,  with  an  aunt,  where  I 
fitted  myself  for  the  profession  of  music-teacher. 
I  returned  to  Hildale  when  about  nineteen,  and 
began  to  teach.  My  principal  instructor  had 
been  Graupner,  who  awakened  in  me  a  strong 
love  for  German  music,  which  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  production  of  '  Der  Freyschiitz'  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  as  a  melo-drama,  with  much 
of  Weber's  music,  and  by  the  vocal  works  of  Mo- 
zart, Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  others,  which  I  had 
heard  at  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  in  Boylston  Hall.  I  had  read  also  a  few 
works  upon  music  in  Germany,  had  seen  some 
English  musical  periodicals,  and  had  been  a  dili- 
gent reader  of  the  '  Euterpeiad.'  All  these  causes 
had  combined  not  only  to  make  me  love  German 
music,  but  to  give  me  an  unconquerable  desire  to 
visit  its  home — a  desire  whose  gratification,  for  a 
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poor  New  J^iiglanrl  g!rl  in  those  days,  was  ludic- 
rouslj'  hopeless. 

"  In  the  summer  after  my  return  home,  Mr. 
Johnson  came  again.  The  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  happened  to  see  him,  had  left 
their  mark.  He  was  now  a  man  of  middle-age — 
his  locks  were  streaked  here  and  there  with 
white.  But  his  eyes  were  kind  as  ever,  his  smile 
as  beautiful,  his  conversation  as  lively — though  a 
vein  of  sarcasm,  at  times,  and  even  a  tinge  of  bit- 
terness colored  it ; — his  love  for  children  had.  if 
possible,  increased.  He  was  now  regarded  as  a 
confirmed  'old  bachelor,'  and  as  such  was  upon  a 
footing  of  intimacy  with  the  young  women,  to 
which  '  eligible  parties'  could  not  aspire.  Such  a 
man,  j'ou  know,  in  small  country  towns,  is  beau- 
general  for  all  such  as  have  no  bean-particular. 
As  an  old  bachelor,  also,  he  was  the  target  for  all 
the  sharp-shooting  of  the  would-be  witty  young 
women  of  the  village — and  for  that  matter,  of 
some  no  longer  so  very  young.  But  it  was  hard  to 
find  him  at  a  loss — he  had  reasons  plenty  as 
blackberries  for  not  marrying. 

"  The  next  summer  when  he  came  he  wore  a 
weed  upon  his  hat.  His  father  was  dead,  and 
the  report  ran  through  the  village  that  he  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  '  handsome  property.' 
This  set  the  tongues  of  the  women,  old  and  young, 
a-going  faster  than  ever,  and  some  half  a  dozen 
persons  were  named,  one  of  whom,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  was  destined  now  to  become  Mrs. 
Johnson — your  humble  servant,  however,  was  not 
of  the  number.  It  was  soon  remarked  that  he 
was  graver  than  was  his  wont,  that  he  .spent  more 
time  in  rambling  by  the  river  and  over  the  hills  ; 
that  he  confined  his  calls  more  to  two  or  three 
families,  and  especially  that  he  sometimes  exhib- 
ited annoyance  at  the  thousand  old  jokes  upon 
his  celibacy.  Well.  One  afternoon  in  early  au- 
tumn, half  a  dozen  of  us  sat  sewing  and  chatting 
at  widow  Bedloe's,  as  he  passed  the  house  return- 
ing from  a  walk.  Lily  Jones — perhaps  you  re- 
member her — a  strong,  masculine  girl,  with  a 
tremendous  tongue — called  him  and  he  came  in. 
The  girls  were  all  ripe  for  a  frolic,  and  Lily's 
tongue  soon  became  a  two-edged  sword.  I  sat 
quiet — I  was  as  rattle-brained  as  any  of  them,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  but  very  probably  owinof 
to  an  artistic  sympathy  with  him,  there  was  that 
in  him  which  restrained  my  nonsense  in  his  pres- 
ence. To-day  he  became  graver  and  graver,  and 
dropped  some  pretty  severe  remarks  in  reply  to 
Miss  Lily. 

"  '  If  the  truth  was  known,'  said  she  at  length, 

in  answer  to  something  he  said,  "  you  are  waiting 

to  find  perfection.     I  should  think  you  were  old 

enough  to  have  found  out,  if  not,  I  can  tell  you, 

that  girls  are  not  perfect — no  more  than  you  men. 

And  now  that  you  have  come  into  possession  of  a 

■  handsome  property,  if  you  were  disposed  to  do 

your  duly,  you  could  not  do  better  than  look  with 

pity  upon  these  poor  damsels  and  try  to  make 

one  of  them  happy." 

"  '  Perhaps  you.  Miss  Lily,'  said  he  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

" '  No  Sir.  I  am  used  to  living  alone,  and  can 
hoe  my  own  row  without  help  of  vou  men  1 ' 
(She  afterwards  married  Smith,  the  cobbler.) 
"  '  Very  well,'  returned  he,  with  a  ceremonious 
bow,  "  and  now,  girls,  if  you  have  badgered  me 
long  enough,  permit  me  to  make  you  a  parting 
speech — for  when  you  will  see  me  again  God 
only  knows.' 


He  said  this  sadly,  and  it  sobered  us  all. 

"  '  Some  of  you  have  known  me,'  he  began, 
'  since  I  first  came  to  Hildale — you,  certainly. 
Miss  Lily,  for  you  were  one  of  '  the  great  girls,' 
when  I  taught  school  here  some  seveuteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago." 

Miss  Lily  winced  under  this  stroke. 

"  '  You  know  that  my  determination  to  devote 
myself  to  Art  cost  me  everything — the  assistance 
and  approbation  of  my  father — the  girl  I  loved — • 
the  bright  prospects  which  opened  to  me  as  a 
physician.  You  know  how  I  have  toiled,  in  what 
poverty  I  have  lived — no  !  you  cannot  know  that 
— what  it  has  cost  me  to  live  up  to  the  maxim, 
"  owe  no  man  anything" — and  you  know  how 
sadly  I  have  come  short  of  the  goal  toward  which 
I  have  striven.  You  do  not  know  that  the  one 
great  leading  idea  for  long  and  weary  j-ears  has 
been  again  to  stand  upon  European  ground  and, 
ceasing  to  make  a  mere  mechanical  trade  for 
bread  of  my  profession,  to  drink  once  more  at  the 
pure  fountains, — to  study  and  contemplate  and 
fill  my  soul  with  the  beauty  of  the  great  masters. 
Had  I  been  disposed  to  marry,  this  ruling  idea 
would  in  my  circumstances  have  made  it  impossi- 
ble. But  let  that  pass.  My  desire  to  see  Europe 
agam  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  means  are 
mine — not  ample — but  enough  for  me.     I  shall 

go- 

"  '  To  hear  you  talk  to  me,  a  stranger  would 

suppose  that  I  have  only  to  toss  my  handkerchief 
to  any  girl  in  the  place,  and  she  will  be  mine  for- 
ever. I  have  not  the  vanity  to  believe  this,  nor 
if  I  had,  would  my  conscience  allow  me  to  try  it. 
Honesty  is  our  duty  in  so  small  a  bargain  as  the 
purchase  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes — how  much 
more  so  when  the  happiness  of  two  persons'  lives 
depends  upon  it.  For  either  man  or  woman  to 
conceal  facts,  which  may  cause  a  life  of  bitterness 
to  their  future  partner,  is,  of  all  knavery  and 
cheating,  the  basest  and  most  sad  in  its  conse- 
quences. But  you  all,  save  our  good  little  music- 
teacher  in  the  corner,  who  has  so  precious  little 
to  say  for  herself,  seem  so  anxious  that  I  should 
marry  and  thus  make  way  with  myself,  that  I  have 
determined,  with  all  candor  and  honesty,  to  de- 
clare myself  and — make  a  proposal ! ' 

At  this  there  was  a  groat  laugh  and  not  a  little 
fluttering. 

"  '  Mark  you,  I  shall  be  perfectly  fair,  candid 
and  honest;  so,  be  on  your  guard,  and  never  say 
I  deceived  you.  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
girls,  you  see  in  me  a  man  of  forty,  who  sincerely 
believes  that  no  man  can  reach  the  highest  hap- 
piness in  this  world  without  a  home  of  his  own 
and  a  wife  in  it. 

"  '  Secondly,  he  believes  in  a  love  all-conquer- 
ing, that  supercedes  all  other  emotions  and  feel- 
ings, and  becomes  the  grand  main-spring — at 
least  for  the  time  being — of  his  life.  Of  this  love 
he  is  no  longer  capable — it  was  his  once — it  can 
never  be  again. 

"  '  Thirdly,  he  has  no  profession  upon  which  he 
can  rely  for  daily  bread,  his  entire  dependence 
beyond  his  unremuneratlveart,  being  upon  a  few 
hundreds — not  thousands — of  dollars  which  have 
recently  come  into  his  possession. 

"  '  Fourthly,  this  small  sum  is  already  consecra- 
ted to  the  one  great  purpose  now  of  his  life,  a  stu- 
dent visit  to  Europe. 

" '  Fifthly,  a  life  of  lonely  disappointment,  de- 
feated hopes,  and  unsatisfied  expectation  has  left 
its   impress   upon   his   whole   character.     He  is 


moody,  exacting,  excitable,  and  poorly  fitted  to 
make  another  happy. 

" '  Sixthly,  his  youthful  enthnsiasmhas  departed 
— is  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  hopes — although 
he  is  determined  again  to  be  a  student  and  thus 
carry  out  his  plan  of  years,  he  looks  not  for  suc- 
cess, he  has  not  the  feeblest  expectation  of  ever 
becoming  known  and  honored  in  his  art. 

"  '  Seventhly,  he  loses  more  and  more  his  relish 
for  society — lives  more  and  more  alone — loses 
old  friends  and  makes  no  new  ones — living  to 
himself  and  for  himself — but  above  all,  sadder 
than  all,  his  constitution  is  slowly  giving  way  un- 
der an  insidious,  internal  disease,  which  may  in  a 
few  years  hurry  him  to  the  grave,  or  render  long 
years  miserable  with  suffering,  both  for  himself 
and  any  one,  who  should,  knowing  all  this,  dare 
unite  her  fate  to  his. 

"  '  Girls,  this  is  the  solemn  truth  I  ' 
[Conclusion  nexc  week.] 


From  my  Diary,  No.  23. 

Feb  ^fh. — On  sevei-al  occasions  lately,  when  speak- 
ing of  works  hy  IBfethoven,  which  one  woaM  •iladly 
hear,  and  whieli  would  probably  become  favorites 
with  the  public,  the  question  has  been  asked  :  ■■  But 
where  shall  we  find  the  music?"  Now  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  music-dealers,  with  large  rents  to 
pay,  and  obliged  to  meet  a  thousand  expenses  of 
which  the  uninitiated  know  nothing,  should  fill  up 
their  shelves  with  a  huge  stock  of  unsaleable  works, 
however  great  in  character  and  however  important 
to  the  student  of  music  and  musical  history.  Yet 
every  person  at  all  conversant  with  music  in  its 
higher  departments,  and  interested  in  it,  must  see 
at  once  how  important  and  gratifying  an  addition 
to  our  means  of  improvement  would  be  a  complete 
collection  of  the  works  of  any  one  of  the  <ircat  mas- 
ters ;  and  for  all  whose  tastes  have  been  cultivated  in 
the  direction  of  instrumental  music,  the  complete 
works  of  Beethoven  wou'd  be  invaluable.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  this  want  might  easily  be  supplied. 
Every  citizen  of  Boston  has  now  at  his  command  a 
library  destined  in  a  few  years  to  rank  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States — and  possibly  to  rank 
with  at  least  the  second  class  of  the  great  libraries  of 
Europe,  Our  friends,  who  seek  in  music  their 
means  of  living,  whatever  be  their  native  tongue,  are 
cared  for  with  all  other  classes,  and  have  equal  priv- 
ileges. For  them,  too,  will  be  made  in  process  of 
time,  a  collection  of  works  which  bear  upon  their 
art;  but  it  will  hardly  he  thought  proper  to  devote 
any  large  portion  of  the  fund.s  of  the  Library  to  pur- 
chase music.  We  can  hardly,  with  dne  modesty,  ask 
this.  But  the  Library  is  established.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  all.  And  in  the  building  space  will  be  ac- 
corded to  any  collection  we  might  give  ;  and,  while 
it  would  be  carefully  preserved,  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  free  to  us  all. 

When  Mr.  Everett  proposed  that  everybody  give 
a  book,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  many  who  can  ill  af- 
ford to  do  this,  could  still  give  some  little  time  and 
labor  to  an  object,  whii-h  mediately  or  directly,  should 
be  for  the  musician's  own  advantage  as  well  as  that 
of  the  public. 

I  said  we  want  in  Boston  a  complete  collcciion  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  music.  Suppose 
now  that  our  musical  societies  of  all  kinds  should  see 
fit  to  join  in  an  effort  to  obtain  this  for  the  public 
Library  ;  could  it  not  be  done  ? 

Take  the  works  of  Beethoven  for  instance. 

The  26th  of  March  next  is  the  anniversary  of  that 
great  man's  death.  Why  not  on  that  day — or  on  the 
next,  as  the  26th  falls  on  Friday,  and  our  orchestras 
would  be  more  at  liberty  on  Saturday  evening — have 
a  concert  in  which  our  musicians  and  singers  should 
all  take  part,  the  programme  to  be  made  up  of  Beet- 
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Iiuven^s  works  alone,  and  the  ])rocec<la  to  he  ;2:ivcn  to 
the  oliject  of  ohtnininn;  the  complete  collei'lion  of  his 
works  for  the  piililic  Librury?  If  all  would  take 
hold  with  a  will,  something  mii;ht  be  done,  which 
the  puldic  would  heartily  support — for,  to  the  honor 
of  Boston  he  it  said,  in  such  cases  our  people  are 
never  backward. 

Such  a  concert  niit;ht  be  arranged  with  a  pro- 
jiriiintne  which  shonid  contain  much  that  i.s  new  to 
our  public;  at  all  events  little  of  the  ninsic  need  be 
what  has  often  been  heard.  The  Heroic  Symphony 
would  seem  lo  be  demanded  by  the  occasion — for 
Beethoven  himself  was  a  hero. 

As  pcriinent  to  the  occasion,  the  music  performed 
and  sung  at  his  funeral  mijiht  be  given  by  a  band 
and  ihe  Orpheus  Club,  as  on  that  occasion,  by  brass 
instruments  anil  mi  n's  voices.  The  choral  societies 
might  join  in  giving  wiili  the  orchestra  that  delicious 
piece  the  "  Meercssiille  and  Gluckliche  Fahrt,"  and 
the  grand  finale  chorus  of  the  "  Mount  of  Olives," — 
or  perhaps  "Engedi"  entire.  Some  one  of  our  wo- 
men slB*ers  might  give  the  "Ah  Perfido,"  or  the 
"trio  "  Tremate,  cmpi,  tremate  !"  might  form  an  in- 
teresting feature.  "The  Ruins  of  Athens"  furnish- 
es bcaniiful  music  for  chorus  and  orchestra — the 
"  Eginont"  affords,  besides  its  noble  overture,  a  cou- 
j)le  of  songs  whose  simple  beauty  would  strike  peo- 
ple by  snrprisc,  who  only  know  Beethoven  as  the 
great  symphonist.  Or  something  might  be  done 
fioni  ilic  Masses — I  say  nothing  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony— for  there  is  no  time  to  rehearse  it  properly. 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  but  a  hint — will  anybody  take 
it  ?  In  case  of  success  why  not  have  one  annual 
festival,  when  all  the  musical  talent  and  taste  of 
Boston  should  unite  and  do  something  for  the  musi- 
cal department  of  the  public  Library?  Yes,  why 
not? 

Flokf.nce,  Italy,  Jan.  3. — Having  safely 
aiTived  at  tlie  City  of  the  Medici,  [that's  an  en- 
tirely new  title  for  Florence,  and  I  shall  prose- 
cute anybody  else  that  makes  use  of  it]  I  engaged, 
after  infinite  deliberation,  a  couple  of  little  apart- 
ments in  Via  Maggie,  at  a  ridiculously  low  sum  of 
money,  and  prepared  for  a  month  of  economical 
living  in  wliat  Bayard  Taylor  calls  the  "  most  de- 
lightful and  cheapest  city  in  (he  world."  I  de- 
cided to  make  an  e.xpierimcnt,  both  for  my  own 
good  and  the  good  of  the  world  at  large,  and  see 
how  cheaply  1  could  live  for  a  month  "  In  Italy." 
I  argued  lo  myself,  with  a  shrewd  sagacity,  which 
1  cannot  but  admire  :  "  In  Italy,  one  of  the  chief 
products  is  maccaroni — err/o  maccaroni  cannot  be 
an  expensive  article- — consequently,  I  will  subsist 
on  maccaroni.  Operas  arc  a  staple  product  of 
Italy ;  I  must  go  to  the  opera ;  but  to  lessen  the 
expense  1  will  go  up  to  the  highest  tier  at  ten 
crazie,  rather  than  pay  twenty  for  a  comfortable, 
Christian  like  seat.  Being  beneath  the  balmy 
skies  of  Jialia,  1  will  need  no  fire,  and  will  thus 
escape  the  expense  of  fuel.  Indeed  I  shall  live 
so  cheaply  in  Florence,  that  the  interest  of  my 
fifty  dollars  will  be  lying  idle  in  the  bank  !" 

Well,  I  got  fairly  into  my  rooms,  which  cost  me 
about  eighteen  cents  a  day,  attendance  included. 
A  day  or  so  passed  pleasantly  enough  in  doing 
the  lions  of  Florence,  but  that  duty  accomplished, 
and  my  intense  study  of  the  language,  (which 
carried  on  in  the  Ollendorfian  system,  consisted 
of  the  translation  of  such  practically  useful  sen- 
tences as :  "  Have  you  the  red  cow  which  1  have  ? 
— No;  I  have  not  the  red  cow  which  you  have, 
but   that  which   my   good  uncle's  grandmother 


has.")  needing  some  relaxation,  I  decided  to  hire 
a  i)iaiio-forte.  The  opera  season  had  not  yet 
commenced,  and  Florence  was  as  destitute  of  mu- 
sic as  if  it  had  been  a  new  settlement  in  Wiscon- 
sin, instead  of  one  of  the  chiefest  cities  of  the 
I«and  of  Poetry  and  Song. 

Having  decideil  to  hire  a  piano,  I  thought  it 
would  be  but  a  proper  duty  lo  notify  my  landla- 
dy. She  is  from  England,  but  nevertheless,  I 
always  address  her  as  La  mia  Cum  I'mlroiKi,  be- 
cause it  sounds  more  as  if  I  had  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Italian  tongue.  So  when 
the  lady  presented  herself  one  morning  at  the 
dooi'  of  my  apartment  with  my  breakl'ast  (regret 
to  state  parenthetically  that  the  maccaroni  system 
did  not  work  as  well  as  expected)  I  exclaimed  in 
my  blandest  tones  : 

"  La  mia  Caret  Padrona  has,  I  su]ipose,  no  ob- 
jection to  my  hiring  a  piano-lbrte  '?" 

The  Padrona  had  no  objections — none  at  all — 
quite  the  contrary — but  perhaps  the  Russian 
gentleman  on  the  lower  floor  below,  who  was  con- 
fined to  his  room  by  rheumatism,  might  have  ob- 
jections. 

Would  the  Cara  Padrona  confer  with  the  Rus- 
sian gentleman,  or  would  I  call  on  him  myself,  I 
inquired.  The  Cara  Padrona  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  me  to  speak  to  him,  if  I  could  speak 
Russian,  for  the  Russian  gentleman  spoke  no  oth- 
er tongue.  I  sadly  confessed  to  the  Cai'a  Padro- 
na that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  language  of  all  the 
Russias ;  so  the  Padrona  promised  to  speak  to 
him  herself 

And  I  must  here  remark  that  lliere  are  more 
polyglots  in  Florence  than  in  any  city  1  have  ev- 
er visited.  The  Padrona,  accustomed  to  have 
lodgers  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  tlie  globe, 
had  accpiired  the  gift  of  many  tongues ;  the  gar- 
(jons  at  the  restaurants  are  ecpially  skilled  in  lin- 
guistic lore,  and  when  a  stranger  enters,  they  try 
first  one  language  on  him  and  then  another,  till 
he  recognizes  his  own.  Of  course  this  is  owing 
to  the  constant  stream  of  foreigners  that  go 
through  this  city,  which  is  perhaps,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Paris  and  Rome,  the  one  which  at- 
tracts more  visitors  than  any  other. 

The  Cara  Padrona  having  conferred  with  the 
rheumatic  Russian,  and  the  latter  having  inter- 
posed no  obstacle,  I  proceeded  to  hunt  up  a  suit- 
able piano-forte,  the  chief  requisites  being — I  was 
not  fastidious  in  the  matter — strength  and  delica- 
cy of  tone,  a  full  complement  of  octaves,  a  re- 
spectable looking  ease,  and  a  very  moderate 
rentage.  In  the  land  of  music,  I  argued,  piano- 
fortes ought  to  be  obtainable  for  a  trifle.  So  I 
visited  all  the  numerous  piano  ware-houses  in 
Florence,  and  in  one  was  told  that  they  were 
just  expecting  such  an  instrument  as  I  wanted, 
and  would  I  call  to-morrow,  when  it  would  prob- 
ably arrive,  as  the  person  at  present  hiring  it  did 
not  wish  to  retain  it  longer,  as  he  was  going  to 
Rome,  and  his  term  of  rentage  was  just  expiring. 
It  was  the  same  in  every  instance  ;  somebody  was 
just  on  the  point  of  going  to  Rome  in  every  case. 

At  last,  after  three  days'  indefatigable  search, 
]  m.Tde  a  bargain  that  was  the  very  thing !  A 
piano-forte,  that  had  just  been  returned  to  the 
proprietor  by  the  previous  hirer,  (who  had  leilonly 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and  started  for  Rome)  was  of- 
fered to  any  one  desiring  it  for  the  low  price  of 
six  franceschoni  a  month,  a  franceschono  being 
about  equal  to  an  American  dollar.  Of  course 
the  proprietor  meant  only  three  franceschoni,  and 


expected  to  be  beaten  down,  as  everybody  that 
vends  anything  whatever  in  Italy  does.  I  was 
not  remiss  in  this  duty,  and  od'ered  three  fran., 
which  the  man  accepted  with  an  alacrity  which 
proved  to  me  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
two,  or  one.  I  paid  him,  took  a  receipt,  and  he 
promised  to  send  the  jiiano  in  the  course  of  an 
hour. 

"  Cara  .Signora  Padrona,"  said  I  to  my  Landla- 
d)',  as  I  hurried  back  breatldess  with  haste  to  my 
lodgings,  "  Cara  Padrona,  the  piano  will  be  here 
iu  a  few  minutes."  Then  I  seated  myself  in  my 
room  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  welcome  guest. 

But  I  waited  in  vain.  It  did  not  come  during 
that  morning,  nor  in  the  afternoon,  and  towards 
evening  I  called  on  the  proprietor  to  learn  the 
cause  of  tlie  delay.  He  was  veiy  sorry,  but  some 
gentleman  who  had  one  of  his  pianos  had  sent 
him  word  that  he  was  just  going  to  Rome,  and  he 
had  to  send  his  men  to  get  the  instrument;  but 
he  would  attend  to  mine  to-morrow  without  fail. 
So  the  next  morning  I  said  to  the  Padrona: 

"  Padrona,  we  will  have  the  piano  to-day  with- 
out fail."  Then  I  fell  to  thinking  that  three  dol- 
lars a  month  was  not  so  dear  after  all,  and  that 
cei'tainly  I  should  get  pleasure  to  that  amount  out 
of  the  instrument.  I  would  not  have,  paid  four 
dollars,  I  said  to  myself,  but  three  dollars  is  (juite 
reasonable — cjuite  so." 

To  shorten  a  long  story,  I  will  merely  say  that 
the  piano  did  not  come  that  day  either — that  the 
next  day  I  went  twice,  and  at  last  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  it  moved  and  of  preceding  it  a 
few  steps  to  the  house.  Entering,  I  told  La  Ca- 
ra Padrona  that  the  piano  was  actually  coming, 
and  that  it  was  even  now  at  hand ;  indeed,  as  I 
spoke,  a  great  crowd  of  men  appeared  bearing 
the  expected  instrument,  while  others  hovered 
about,  regarding  the  proceedings  with  intense  in- 
terest, and  talking  volubly.  Whether  it  was  the 
stupidity  of  the  men  or  some  innate  obstinacy  in 
the  instrument,  I  cannot  tell;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  no  piano  ever  made  before  such  preposterous 
resistance  to  going  into  a  house.  It  thumped  its 
corners  against  the  outside  door-posts,  it  nicked 
out  a  piece  of  the  plaster  on  the  entry  wall,  and 
its  behaviour  on  the  stair-case  was  really  outrag- 
eous. The  men  talked  vehemently,  the  passage- 
way was  quite  blocked  up  by  the  excited  crowd, 
and  had  not  the  Padrona  appeared  at  that  mo- 
ment and  cpielled  the  tumult  by  ordering  out  a 
number  of  the  men,  and  closing  the  front  door,  I 
don't  know  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. However,  at  last  the  refractory  piano 
was  safely  deposited  in  my  little  room,  and  four 
diff'erent  men  having  yielded  up  the  four  differ- 
ent legs,  which  they  had  been  clasping  to  their 
bosoms  with  ardor,  a  fifth  man  appeared  with  the 
pedals,  they  were  all  attached  to  the  cases  and 
the  instrument  turned  right  side  up  with  eare, 
and  much  talking. 

Then  it  was  that  I  was  surprised  by  demands 
for  incalculable  sums  of  money  from  each  of  the 
worthies  present  I  In  vain  did  I  assure  them  that 
I  had  paid  everything  to  the  proprietor — they 
were  obdurate.  They  said  tiny  must  be  paid  for 
bringing  the  instrument.  Four  men  wanted  sums 
of  money  for  bringing  the  ease — a  fifth  man  want- 
ed a  sum  of  money  for  bringing  a  leg — a  sixth 
man  wanted  a  sum  of  money  for  bringing  anoth- 
er leg — the  two  remaining  legs  were  encumbered 
by  similar  claims,  and  the  pedal  was  mortgaged 
to  a  fearful  amount.     Besides  all  these  there  was 
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a  tuner  to  pay,  there  was  the  return  porterage  of 
the  instrument  to  pay  in  advance,  and  there  were 
two  indefinite  men  to  satisfy  who  joined  in  the 
general  clamor  for  money,  without,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  any  possible  right ;  but  I  believe  they 
rested  their  demands  on  voluntary  assistance  giv- 
en upon  the  stair-case. 

Of  eoni-se  I  blustered  a  little,  and  after  much 
vehement  talking,  in  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand what  the  men  said,  nor  could  they  under- 
stand what  I  said,  we  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  Cara  Padrona,  who  acted  as  mediator.  A 
compromise  was  effected,  and  at  last  the  assail- 
ants withdrew,  leaving  me  alone  in  my  glory  to 
count  up  my  dead  and  wounded.  I  made  out  a 
specification  of  my  losses,  and  find  that  my  cheap 
piano — my  wonderful  bargain,  that  was  to  cost 
me  only  thirty  paoli,  or  three  dollars  a  month, 
was  not  such  a  remarkable  success  after  all.  I 
have  translated  the  document  into  English,  to 
serve  as  a  warning  to  any  one  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  hire  a  piano  in  Florence  "  at  a  bargain." 

Troi^ator  to  Proprietor  of  Refractory  PianOy  Dr. 

To  Hiring  for  one  month ,30  paoli. 

"  Tuning, 0.  '' 

"  Removal, .5.  " 

"  Man  No.  1,  for  carrying  leg  No.  1, 1.  " 

"    do     No.  2,        do        do        No.  2 1.  " 

"    do     No.  3,        do         do        No.  3 1.  " 

"    do     No.  4,        do        do         No.  4, 1.  " 

"    do     No.  0,        do         do        pedals, 2.  " 

**  Return  porterage,  [in  advance] 5.  " 

"  Two  indefinite  men  for  assistance  rend-  }  „  „ 

ered  on  the  stair-case,  at  1  paolo,        \ 

*'  Buona  Mano 2.  " 

"  Cara  Padrona,  to  repair  damages  done  )  „  ,, 

to  entry  wall  and  stair-case,  \ 

Total ,58  paoli. 

After  this  distressing  result,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  my  first  performance  upon  the 
unlucky  instrument — this  Pandora's  box  that 
brought  so  many  evils  on  my  head — would  be  of 
a  triumphant  or  jocund  nature.  On  the  contra- 
ry, I  could  not  but  feel  that  nothing  would  be  as 
dismally  appropriate  to  my  miserable  condition 
as  the  Miserere  from  "  Trovator(e)." 

HiNGHAM,  Mass.  Feb.  2.— An  attempt  to  get 
up  a  course  of  concerts  in  our  village  this  winter 
has  proved  unsuccessful.  But  few  persons  are 
aware  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  can- 
vassing for  a  series  of  intellectual  entertainments, 
until,  with  subscription  list  in  hand,  they  try  their 
eloquence  in  soliciting  patronage,  with  the  view 
of  securing  pecuniary  success.  The  pressure  of 
the  times  is  a  ready  apology  with  many,  and  will 
scarcely  admit  of  argument ;  and  then  there  is 
such  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to  nmsical 
matters. 

A.,  to  appearances  is  favorably  disposed,  and 
seems  pleased  that  we  are  to  have  something  go- 
ing on  in  town,  but  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the 

"  Bards,"  or ■  "  iEoIians"  would  "  take" 

far  better  than  the . 

B.,  is  for  having  the Band,  and  pictures 

in  glowing  terms  the  number  of  Drums  and  new 
Brass  instruments  that  this  association  have  re- 
cently procured. 

C,  says  he  has  music  enough  at  home,  and 
don't  believe  in  all  this  outside  gammon  about  big 
fiddles,  and  flutes,  but  goes  in  (or  "  hoim^  music," 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  "Dog  Tray "^ 
"Nelly  Bly"  and  "Pop  goes  the  weazel."  C. 
also  informs  me,  that  he  has  a  nephew,  an  immense 
basso  whose  low  tones  are  prodigious. 


D.  thinks  he  will  subscribe,  but  wants  to  know 

the  history  of  each  member  of  the ,  how  long 

they  have  been  in  this  country,  whether  they 
make  a  good  living  or  no,  and  if  they  excel  in 
such  sterling  productions  as  "  Fisher's  hornpipe  " 
or  "  Mone}'  musk." 

Such.  Mr.  Editor,  ai'e  some  of  the  objections 
with  which  we  have  to  contend,  and  then  to  be 
defeated  after  all,  is  discouraging.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  who  usually  patronize  concerts, 
have  removed  to  the  city  for  the  winter  months, 
so  that  the  only  hope  for  us  is,  that  another 
attempt  may  be  made  next  August,  or  when  our 
town  is  full  of  sinnmer  visitors. 

Truly  yours,  Squanti). 

Cincinnati,  O.  Feby.  1,  1858. —  Here  is  the 
programme  of  the  last  Private  Concert  of  our 
Cjecilia  Society.  It  speaks  for  itself.  The 
orchestra  consists  of  amateurs  entirely,  with  the 
exce]5tion  of  a  couple  of  musicians  at  the  clarion- 
et, and  bassoons.  The  Piano  Solos  were  excjuis- 
itely  played  by  Mr.  Werner-Steinbhechek. 
Beethoven's  Scotch  Song  was  quite  charming. 
This  was  the  fifth  concert  of  the  season.  The 
society  is  preparing  to  bring  out  the  "  Seasons" 
publicly.  It  is  quite  refresliing  to  see  this  German 
society  flourish  so  well,  notwithstanding  the  rather 
high  kind  of  music  which  it  cultivates  exclusively. 
We  subjoin  the  aforesaid  programme : 

PART  I. 

1— Symphony  in  D A.  Romberg 

Adagio  Jind  Allegro — Minuet — Adagio — Fin.ile. 

2— (I.     "  A  wiilk," St.  Heller 

b.     "  Spring  Song," Mendelseohn-Bartlioldy 

For  Pianoforte. 
3— Vintagers'  Cliorus  from  tbe  "  Seasons,"  Haydn 

PART  II. 

4— Overture Kalliwoda 

5— Scrotch  Song L.  v.  Beethoven 

For  Soprano  and  Alto  witli  accnmpitniment  of  Violin, 
Violoncello  and  Pianoforte. 

6~Sonata  in  Cis  moll L,  v.  Beethoven 

Adagio — Scherzo — Presto. 
7 — Hunting  Chorus  from  the  "  Seasons," Haydn 


Cincinnati,  Feb.  6. — There  has  been  no 
correspondence  from  our  city  in  your  Journal 
for  several  months,  and  therefore  I  will  give  you 
at  least  a  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  here  in 
our  favorite  art.  We  have  had  no  concerts  of 
travelling  artists  this  winter,  but  the  lovers  of 
good  music  do  not  lose  much  by  it,  and  fare  a 
good  deal  better  with  onr  home  societies,  who 
give  us  almost  always _^He  compositions  in  quite  a 
creditable  manner.  The  Cecilia  Society  give  a 
private  concert  for  their  passive  members  once  a 
month,  and  usually  have  audiences  of  some  400 
persons.  They  have  studied,  this  winter,  the  "Sea- 
sons" by  Haydn,  and  have  given  us  several  lively 
choruses  from  them.  The  amateur  orchestra  of 
the  Society  does  also  quite  well  and  keeps  improv- 
ing; with  the  addition  of  a  few  professional  mu- 
sicians they  perform  Symphonies  by  Haydn  and 
Piomberg  very  pleasantly.  The  Philharmonic 
Society  adhere  to  their  programnie  of  six  Con- 
certs and  six  Afternoon  Rehearsals  for  the  win- 
ter, and  we  thus  far  have  had  three  of  each. 
They  had  small  audiences  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  in  consequence  of  the  hard  limes,  but  at 
their  last  concert  a  few  days  ago  the  hall  was 
better  filled  than  at  any  concert  of  last  season. 
At  length  people  seem  to  have  waked  up  and  to 
begin  to  perceive  the  beauty  and  chai-m,  which 
lies  in  the  performance  of  the  Symphonies  of  the 
great  masters  by  a  good  orchestra.  We  have  had 
the  "  Jupiter"  Symphony  by  Mozart,  and  the  glo- 
rious "  FIftli"  by  Beethoven.  The  orchestra  ap- 
pears greatly  improved  since  the  first  season,  they 


have  better  performers  now,  and  altogether  there 
is  more  certainty  and  rounding  oil'.  Easy  com- 
po.sltions  go  olf  swimmingly,  and  the  difficulties 
of  a  Beethoven  Symphony  are  overcome  more 
smoothly.  The  last  programme  embraced  two 
male  choruses  sung  by  the  "  Maenner-Chor," 
with  the  orchestra.  The  general  effect  of  them 
was  very  good.  The  combination  of  male  voices 
with  the  orchestra  impressed  me  this  time  as  re- 
markably fine — it  produced  great  fullness  and 
richness  of  sound  without  the  flightiness(?)  which 
the  female  voices  add.  Male  voices  might  some- 
times be  an  improvement  to  the  orchestra,  but 
with  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices  the  orchestra  be- 
comes entirely  second,  and  serves  merely  to  help 
the  chorus.  Liszt,  at  the  end  of  his  Faust  Sym- 
phony, introduces  a  "  mysterious "  Chorus  fey 
male  voices,  and  distributes  the  latter  in  a  com- 
plete semi-circle  all  the  way  round  the  orchestra. 
The  effect  of  this  seems  very  fine,  and,.^..  telling 
improvement.  We  have  the  prospect  m*s.  great 
deal  more  of  fine  music  this  winter. 

What  is  done  in  music  in  other  western  cities  ? 
Veiy  little  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  afraid, 
else  some  one.  1  should  think,  would  report  to 
you. 

Juii^ght's  Joui[nal  cf  IJliisir. 

BOSTOH",  FEB.   13,  1858. 
Dr.  ZopiF  and  his  Critics. 

Our  readers  prohabty  have  not  forgotten  a  couple 
of  original  and  quite  peculiar  articles  upon  the 
Characteristics  of  Weber  and  of  Mendelssohn. 
contributed  some  months  since  to  our  columns  by 
Dr.  Hermann  Zopff,  of  Berlin.  Thinking  it  profita- 
ble sometimes  to  present  what  may  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  a  mooted  question,  we  gladly  gave  place  to 
some  strictures  on  the  former  written  by  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Weber's  genius  in  this  city ;  and  we  cop- 
ied from  the  London  Musical  World,  which  swears 
by  Mendelssohn,  another  article,  conceived  in  a 
far  other  and  more  truculent  spirit,  on  the  Dr.'s 
well-meant  attempt  to  give  a  discriminating  estimate 
of  the  merits  and  the  limitations  of  that  great  com- 
poser. Because  our  Berlin  friend,  like  most  of  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  musical  world  in  Ger- 
many, while  admiring  Mendelssohn,  cannot  place  him 
in  so  high  a  category  as  Beethoven  and  Mozart 
in  respect  to  true  creative  genius,  the  Englishman  de- 
nounces him  as  one  of  the  veriest  "  Sepoys"  of  the 
"  Music  of  tbe  Future."  Dr.  ZopfF  claims  a  few 
words  in  reply,  which  we  here  cheerfully  insert,  pre- 
mising, however,  that  he  has  strangely  confounded 
our  own  Boston  writer  about  Weber  with  the  Lon- 
don writer  about  Mendelssohn. 

A  Word  in  Conclusion  to  the   Characteri.'ttics  of 
Weber  and  Mendelssolin. 

BY   DR.    HERMANN    ZOPFF. 

My  characterization  of  these  two  genial  men  has 
been  twice  of  late  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  this 
Journal  (see  Nos.  285  and  289) ;  the  second  time  in 
an  article  taken  from  the  London  Musical  World. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  two  essays  has  led 
me  to  read  them  in  the  hope  that  I  should  find  a  thor- 
ough refutation  of  my  judgments  therein  ;  and  such 
an  one  I  would  have  received  with  sincere  thanks  in  the 
interests  of  Art  and  of  our  readers.  But  how  sadly 
did  I  find  myself  deceived,  when  I  sought  in  vain  in 
his  essays  for  such  a  refutation ;  instead  of  this,  in 
his  words  about  Mendelssohn,  I  found  the  most  vio- 
lent, and  what  is  much  worse,  in  parts  most  superfi- 
cial attacks,  which  one  might  pardon  to  a  dilettante, 
but  which  surely  cannot  be  worthy  of  the  true  artist ! 
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The  sinsular  malignity  with  which  the  writer,  es- 
pecially in  his  defence  of  Mendelssohn,  tries  to  as- 
cribe to  me  base,  petty,  narrow-minded  motives,  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  high  respect  and  veneration 
with  which  I  in  my  articles  have  signalized  the  noble 
traits  of  both  composers.  This  my  opponent  seems 
in  his  excitement  to  have  qnitc  overlooked ;  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  I  must  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  he  covipletes  my  elveidation  of  Weber's  immortal 
merits  in  a  very  jittiny  manner,  I  must  the  more  de- 
cidedly protest  upon  the  other  hand  against  the  su- 
perficiality with  which  he  dismisses  with  the  utmost 
contempt  opinions  which  are  in  fact  the  collective 
verdict  of  our  greatest  critics,  of  a  Marx,  a  Schumann, 
a  Rellstab,  &c.  in  short,  not  only  my  agreement 
with  the  utterances  of  men  so  highly  respected  (at 
least  with  us),  but  also  the  fact  that  those  bitter  at- 
tacks attempt  no  refutation  of  ray  criticism,  must  de- 
cide me  all  the  more  to  re-assert  and  most  unalterably 
stand  by  all  my  judgments  (saving  perhaps  a  few  un- 
important incompletenesses),  and  above  all  just  that 
part  which  my  opponent  pleases  to  call  "nonsense." 
I  have  been  most  pained  to  observe,  however,  that  in 
his  article  on  Mendelssohn  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
twist  round  and  pervert  my  statements,  or  at  least  to 
push  them  to  unnatural  extremes. 

Reserving  for  another  time  a  fuller  defence  of  the 
■views  attacked,  I  confine  myself  at  present  to  a  dis- 
tinct denial  of  one  assertion  of  my  unknown  oppon- 
ent, namely,  that  "such  investigations  are  of  no  use.'* 
The  critic's  highest  duty  to  the  public  is,  by  impar- 
tial elucidation  to  form  the  taste,  to  guide  and  edu- 
cate the  artistic  consciousness,  so  that  we  may  once 
more  approximate  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  much 
praised  epoch  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  where  this  artis- 
tic sense  and  culture  were  so  thoroughly  alive  in  the 
whole  people,  that  all  exercised  an  independent  judg- 
ment. Woe  to  the  actor  or  the  orator,  with  them, 
who  was  guilty  of  any  faults  !  Hence  the  ancient  ar- 
tists did  not  seek  the  approbation  of  princes,  nor  of 
reviewers  ;  for  them,  the  only  judgment  that  had  value 
was  that  of  the  people,  the  most  cultivated  that  has 
ever  yet  existed. 

Our  present  public,  on  the  contrary,  has  so  little 
self-reliance,  is  so  sadly  wanting  in  artistic  judg- 
ment and  perception,  that  it  is  easily  frightened  and 
believes  most  in  the  man  whose  judgment  is  the 
harshest.  Such  want  of  feeling  and  perception  has 
in  all  times  had  for  a  sad  consequence,  that  the 
aberrations  of  our  most  genial  artists  have  been  the 
most  blindly  worshipped  by  their  hosts  of  followers, 
and  often  carried  to  a  pitch  of  absurdity,  which  has 
operated  most  injuriously  to  taste  and  to  the  interests 
of  Art. 

In  short  the  critic  must  not  let  his  judgments  be 
controlled  solely  by  his  own  subjective  feeling,  —  above 
all,  not  by  onesidednesses  or  side  interests.  That  may 
be  pardoned  only  in  the  dilettante.  No,  let  him  test 
and  try  all  with  the  freshest  consciousness  :  let  him 
in  a  right  honest,  candid  spirit,  according  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  conscience,  without  envy  or  conceal- 
ment, strengthen  the  discriminative  faeuliy  alike  with 
artists  and  with  public ;  let  him  praise  what  is  strong 
and  warn  against  what  is  weak.  In  this  way  wuU  he 
instruct,  and  promote  true  culture  in  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  thus  effectually  resist  every  step  in  a  retro- 
grade direction. 
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OnPHEUS  Glee  Club. — The  interest  in  these 
delightful  concerts  did  not  seem  at  all  abated  at 
the  third  and  last  on  Saturday  evening,  when,  in 
spite  of  the  chillj'  temperature  of  the  Melodeoii, 
the  large  audience  listened  to  the  end  of  the  fine 
programme  announced  in  our  last.  The  perform- 
ance, if  not  in  all  points  as  faultless,  was  on  the 
•whole  as  interesting  as  any.  First  in  beauty  and 
impressiveness  we  must  again  place  the  double 
chorus  from  Mendelssohn's  music  to  the  Greek 
tragedy  "  ffidipus  Coloneus,"  which  opened  the 
concert.  Its  intrinsic  musical  charm  is  felt  even 
in  the  want  of  orchestra  and  stage  effect.     Its 


idea  is  so  simply  and  clearly  stated  in  unison  first 
by  one,  and  then  by  the  other  side  of  the  chorus, 
and  then  with  such  a  perfect  symmetry  it  grows 
and  widens  to  a  climax  and  rounds  to  a  conclu- 
sion, tliat  it  leaves  the  impression  of  a  fair  and 
finished  whole  ; — at  least  it  does,  when  sung  with 
such  truth  and  unity  of  tone,  such  fine  light  and 
shade,  and  with  such  masterly  piano  acoompani- 
nient  (by  Mess7's.  Dkesel  and  Leonhakd)  as  it 
was  then.  Mr.  Krkissmann  has  trained  his 
voires  to  a  beautiful,  subdued  richness,  which 
makes  the  louder  bursts  the  more  effective.  Ne.xt 
to  the  (Tidijinx  again,  we  place  the  stirring  •'  Bac- 
chus" chorus  from  the  "Antigone,"  a  splendid 
blaze  of  contrapuntal  harmony.  This  closed  the 
first  part  of  the  concert. 

Between  these  came  :  first,  a  fresh  and  unique 
little  Soprano  solo,  with  chorus,  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  which  made  us  long  to  know  more  of  the 
music  of  a  composer  of  such  sterling  fame.  Le- 
henflu^t,  or  delightful  sense  of  existence,  was  the 
title  ;  Miss  Doane,  in  the  foreground,  seemed,  in 
bright  voice  and  person,  quite  the  Muse  of  that 
idea,  relieved  against  the  rich  and  mellow  back- 
ground of  a  well  subdued  accompaniment  of  male 
voices.  The  same  lady  sang  with  Mr.  Krelssmann 
the  charming  duet:  Crudel  perche  finora,  from 
Mozart's  "  Figaro,"  which  always  gives  delight 
and  has  to  be  repeated.  It  was  finely  sung,  of 
course,  and  finely  accompanied  by  Dresel.  Men- 
delssohn's dreamy,  melancholy  part-song,  called 
Wnsserfahi  (The  Voyage),  renewed  its  fine  im- 
pression ;  only  the  ear  seemed  to  crave  a  more 
palpable  sufliciency  of  bass ;  it  sounded  too  much 
all  tenor, — partly  perhaps  from  the  peculiarly 
pungent  quality  of  average  (jerman  tenors.  Yet 
we  did  not  feel  this  so  much  in  other  pieces. 

In  both  the  first  and  second  parts  Mr.  Hltgo 
Leonhakd  appeared  as  solo  pianist.  His  pie- 
ces were  a  singularly  genial,  brilliant,  and  diffi- 
cult Capriccio  by  Mendelssohn,  which  was  new 
to  us,  and  Chopin's  Ballade  in  A  flat  ma.jor. 
We  enjoyed  both  highly,  and  are  glad  to  recog- 
nize the  decided  improvement  of  the  young  pian- 
ist in  neatness,  vigor,  delicacy  and  finish  of  exe- 
cution. The  reverberations  may  have  obscured 
some  of  the  rapid  and  close-woven  passages  to 
those  in  some  pai'ts  of  the  hall ;  but  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  place,  and  not  of  the  pianist,  who  was 
plainly  master  of  his  music. 

An  unfortunate  selection  for  Miss  Doane  was 
the  Aria  with  chorus  (in  Italian)  from  Bellini's 
"  Eomeo  and  Juliet."  "If  the  "  Orpheus"  put  an 
Italian  piece  in  their  programme,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  well  sung.  But  to  the 
high  bravura  requirements  of  this  Aria  our  charm- 
ing soprano  was  not  equal ;  it  was  only  in  the  simp- 
ler and  more  tender  passages  that  we  found  the 
usual  pleasure  in  her  singing.  The  concluding 
chorus,  too,  was  dismally  confused  and  out  of 
joint.  An  easier,  but  quite  Italian  sounding  Trio, 
with  chorus,  by  Kiicken,  by  Miss  Doane  and  the 
brothers  ScnRAUBSTAEDTER,  fared  better.  The 
same  tuneful  brothers,  with  Herr  Langekfeldt, 
gave  us  again,  with  fine  effect,  the  Trio  and  cho- 
rus from  Euryanihe, — thoroughly  Weborish  mu- 
sic. It  remains  only  to  speak  of  that  droll  but 
graceful  vocal  freak,  the  set  of  Waltzes  by  Vogl, 
which  were  sung  this  time  with  much  more  grace 
and  balance  than  before,  and  of  the  '■  Turkish 
Drinking  Song,"  one  of  the  most  capital  of  Men- 
delssohn's part-songs,  a  fine  protest  against  the 
grim  and  gloomy  in  favor  of  the  genial  and  rosy. 
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and  quite  imaginatively  colored,  which  takes  right 
hold  of  one's  sympathies. 

1   ^   > 

Orchestral  Union.— The  last  two  Wednes- 
day Afternoon  Concerts  have  really  drawn  crowds 
to  the  Music  Hall,  and  revived  the  gay,  animated 
scene  of  old  times.  The  third  programme  led  off 
with  the  lovely  Symphony  by  Mozart  in  G  minor, 
which  was  nicely  rendered.  At  every  one  of 
these  occasions  you  may  hear  one  of  the  lighter, 
yet  most  choice  and  not  over-familiar  Symphonies 
of  the  great  masters.  Next  came  a  set  of  Waltzes 
("  Aquidnek  Taonze"),  full  of  life  and  richly 
instrumented,  by  Mr.  Koppitz,  who  is  flutist  in 
the  orchestra.  The  remainder  of  the  bill  of  fare 
(we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  partake  of  every 
article  in  course,  like  the  country  member  at  his 
first  dinner  in  a  fashionable  city  hotel)  included 
a  Romanza  from  Don  Sehaslian :  an  overture  by 
Kreutzer  ('■  The  Night  Camp  at  Granada");  a 
Strauss  Polka ;  a  two-part  Song  of  Mendelssohn, 
with  cornets  for  the  singers;  and  a  "Coronation 
March"  by  Strau.ss. 

Of  the  fourth  concert  (last  Wednesday)  here 
is  the  programme : 

1 — First  .Symphony.     Consisting  of  i  parts  ) Reethoven 

Tnfroduction,  AUeg:o  con  brio — Minuetto — Andrinte — Fina)?. 

2 — S  hoamwph.     Orif^inal  Styrien  L-.ieniljer ...Lsnner 

3 — Coucert.  Overture Kalliwi>,la 

4— Serenadi^,  foi'  Trumpet,  Oboe  and  Violoncello Sehubert 

5— Polka  :  (Spring) Uerzo:^ 

6— Finale  to  "  .Vtai:hefh" Obelard 

7 — Grand  Miirch:  (Souvenir  of  Amsterdam)  ...... .Vahlkamp 

We  quote  this  as  on  the  whole  a  good  example 
of  a  "  light "  programme  in  a  good  sense  :  —  a 
programme  at  once  captivating  to  the  young,  the 
many,  and  yet  with  something  in  it  that  may 
educate  the  taste,  and  create  a  love  and  a  desire 
for  music  of  the  higher  order.  That  first  Beet- 
hoven Symphony,  a  product  of  the  composer's 
fresh  and  genial  youth,  is  ,  certainly  light  and 
captivating  enough,  while  it  is  classical  and  of  high 
tendency.  At  all  events  where  will  you  find  a  finer 
playfulness,  a  more  exquisite  and  airy  grace,  yet 
simple  and  appreciable  to  all,  than  in  its  Finale, 
which  was  played  with  rare  r/usto  and  precision. 
Such  a  Symphony  has  in  itself,  between  its  four 
movements,  all  that  contrast  and  variety  for  which 
there  is  so  much  demand  in  concerts.  Such  a 
Finale,  or  a  Minuet,  or  Scherzo  is  none  the  less 
"  light"  music,  because  it  happens  to  be  also  good, 
because  it  has  imagination  and  artistic  structure. 

'I'he  Styrian  Landler  was  a  delicious  morcoau 
of  its  kind  ;  with  the  flavor  of  a  sweet  national 
melody,  cunningly  worked  up  with  luscious  in- 
strumentation— only  a  little  too  long,  perhaps,  for 
its  quantity  of  idea.  It  was  played  to  a  charm. 
We  can  thank  Mr.  Zerrahn,  too,  for  letting  us 
hear  an  overture  (not  the  very  hacknied  one  in 
F)  by  a  composer  of  so  much  cleverness  and 
fame,  albeit  it  not  one  of  the  geniuses,  as  Kalli- 
woda.  This  opened  with  a  lively  effervescence 
that  reminded  us  of  Weber's  "  Jubilee,"  and 
proved  a  spirited  and  interesting  affair  through- 
out,— at  least  for  once. 

So  far  all  excellent  for  such  an  audience.  The 
rest  we  did  not  hear.  We  own  to  having  long 
since  become  weary  of  such  things  as  Schubert's 
"  Serenade"  arranged  for  orchestra  with  solos ; 
most  persons  who  have  heard  much  good  music 
sympathize  with  us.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  many  younger,  fresher  ears  and 
souls,  for  which  such  a  song,  even  when  "  ar- 
ranged," is  arevelatlon  of  beauty  and  a  first  beck- 
oning upward,  a  first  hint  not  to  be  contented 
with  the  lowest  sphere  of  pleasant  sounds,  with 
what  is  not  .-Vrt  and  has  not  inspiration. 
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Dkath  of  Henry  Aiinek.  This  gentleman,  well 
known  as  the  first-truinpet  player  in  the  old  Germa- 
nia  Musical  Sofiely,  died  on  Wednesday,  3d  inst.  in 
Chicago,  wliere  lie  has  resided  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  lias  been  the  leader  in  all  good  musical  enterpris- 
es. He  came  to  this  country  in  1848,  from  Saxony, 
liis  native  country ;  and  after  some  residence  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  joined  the  Germanians.  He  is  the  first 
of  that  long  united  fraternity  who  has  died  in  this 
country.  Afier  their  dissolution  he  established  him- 
self in  Providence,  R.  I.  for  a  season,  but  soon  joined 
a  number  of  his  old  associates  in  Chicago,  where  he 
"  speedily  won  for  himself  a  host  of  warm  and  ap- 
preciative friends  and  n  great  and  deserved  popular- 
ity as  a  musician."  The  accounts  which  have  from 
from  lime  to  time  appeared  in  our  columns  of  his 
many  concerts  in  Chicago,  have  shown  that  his  ef- 
forts have  been  animated  by  a  high  aim  ;  that  he  has 
labored,  not  without  success,  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
correct  and  refined  lasie  among  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Ahiicr  ^vas  "  an  accomplished  and  unobtru- 
sive gentleman,"  greatly  esteemed  l)y  his  many  ac- 
quaintances. He  was  singularly  kind,  obliging  and 
waim-hcarted.  He  died  of  pneumonia.  He  had 
been  nfliicted  for  some  time  with  bronchial  difficult- 
ies, and  not  exercising  due  precaulinn,  ihe  disease 
assumed  a  malignant  form,  and  he  failed  rapidly  for 
ten  days,  when  he  expired.  He  wa.s  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  writer  of  a  letter  from  Chicago 
to  the  Providince  Journul,  says  of  him  : 

It  may  with  perfect  truth  be  said  that  no  man  In 
the  northwest  has  contributed  more  towards  cultivat- 
ing a  taste  for  music  of  the  highest  order  than  Henry 
Ahiier.  As  a  teacher,  lie  was  eminently  success^il, 
and  no  pupil  that  received  his  instruction  was  ever  dis- 
satisfied with  his  progress  in  the  art.  No  man  ever 
labored  more  faithfully  and  ardently  in  his  profession, 
or  better  deserved  success.  About  a  year  since  he  in- 
augurated his  "Saturday  Afternoon  Concerts"  here, 
and  they  were  eminently  surccsst'ul,  affording  him  a 
fair  pecuniary  reward.  On  the  strength  of  that  suc- 
cess he  expended  a  considerable  amount  in  New 
York,  last  spring,  in  the  purchase  of  new  music,  in- 
struments, &c.,  for  this  winter's  use.  In  November 
these  afternoon  concerts  were  resumed,  but  his  hope- 
ful expectations  were  not  realized.  The  crushing 
efFerts  of  the  financial  revulsion,  and  the  persistent  un- 
pleasant weather  on  concert  days,  was  disastrous,  and 
the  close  of  the  series  left  him  a  poorer,  but,  I  am 
sure,  a  better  man.  In  his  last  illness  he  received 
the  kindest  attention  from  his  host  of  friends  in  Chi- 
cago, who  deeply  deplore  his  untimely  death. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Ahner  was  solemnized  this  af- 
ternoon at  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  an  eloquent  tri- 
bute was  paid  to  the  deceased  by  Mr.  King,  the  Pas- 
tor. His  remains  were  then  escorted  to  the  grave  by 
a  large  concourse  of  mourning  friends  and  citizens, 
accompanied  by  two  bands  of  music,  who  played  a 
solemn  dirge,  the  composition  of  the  deceased  gentle- 
man, 

[Cr  Take  Notice!— We  must  make  one  last 
appeal  to  the  consideration  and  the  honor  of  a  large 
number  of  our  subscribers  and  advertisers,  who  owe  us 
fur  periods  of  from  one  to  four  years,  and  to  whom 
remitidcrs  have  been  sent  repeatedly  without  eliciting 
the  least  sign  of  reply.  A  musical  editor's  task  is  not 
so  delight.ful  that  he  can  afford  to  keep  on  making  an 
organ  for  the  interests  of  music  and  musicians  at  his 
ow'i  expense  of  cash  as  well  as  brain  and  nerve.  We 
have  no  taste  or  skill  for  dunning,  but  here  we  find 
our  sentiments  expressed  by  an  exchange  paper  ; 

We  want  our  dues.  If  you  cannot  pay — all  right — 
but  please  be  good  enough  to  write  word  immediately 
that  you  are  short.  AVe  say  IMJiEDIATia.Y,  because  it 
is  our  inleutiiui  to  take  certain  measures  to  secure 
our  ris,'lits.  We  will  try,  as  gracefully  as  possible,  to 
do  without  our  money,  if  you  will  say  you  cannot 
"walk  to  the  Captaiu's'otficc." 

To-night  we  have  another  of  Zeuraiin's  Orches- 
tral Coiuterts.  And  this  time  his  bill  is  filled  with 
atHiUtiuns  for  the  true  lover  of  the  noblest  music, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  mucli  mistaken  if  the 
general  public  do  not  enjoy  the  programme  as  a 
whole  with  a  far  keener  relish  than  they  have  sliown  j 
upon  occasions  where  their  alleged  "unclassicality"  ' 


has  been  catered  for  with  anxious  avoidance  of  things 
supposed  to  be  too  good.  Beethoven's  Seventh  Sym- 
phony has  made  its  mark  in  Boston  and  is  a  pure 
card  ;  we  will  risk  it  against  any  "  Carnival"  or 
flashy  overture  for  satisfying  the  larger  percentage 
of  the  largest  audience  that  ever  goes  to  an  orches- 
tral concert.  The  exquisite  sunshine  of  the  Allegretto 
from  the  8th  Symphony  is  welcome  in  all  concerts. 
The  overtui'cs  to  Tartiihauser  and  to  Der  Freyschulz 
never  fail  of  their  effect,  when  well  ]ilayed,  as  of 
course  they  will  he.  Then  there  will  he  solos  of  the 
kind  that  do  not  bore  one,  solos  in  which  the  compo- 
sition counts  for  something  and  no);  the  performer 
merely.  Mendelssohn's  violin  Concerto,  with  orches- 
tra, is  a  sterling  work,  and  Mr.  Coopeu,  if  we  may 
trust  the  half  that  we  have  read  of  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts  of 
London,  is  a  man  eminently  able  to  do  it  justice. 
Miss  MiLNEE,  too,  has  chosen  a  noble  song,  the  Non 
mi  clir,  which  so  few  sopranos  dare  attempt,  in  Mo- 
zart's Von  Giovanni;  we  will  not  ask  that  she  shall 
sing  it  as  well  as  Jenny  Lind  or  as  Lagrange,  but  we 
are  confident  we  shall  enjoy  it.  For  lighter  refresh- 
ment there  will  bo  an  English  song  by  Saloman  and 
a  duet  for  voice  and  violin;  but  in  the  whole  pro- 
gramme we  see  nothing  ominous  of  clap-trap  or  of 
aught  oflTensive. . .  .The  Mendelssohn  Qointette 
Club  give  another  Chamber  Concert  next  Tuesday 
evening.  We  are  glad  to  sec  that  they  will  again 
repeat  that  E  minor  Quartet  of  Beethoven  ;  its  charm 
will  grow  with  every  hearing.  Mr.  Lang  will  play 
airain,  in  a  new  piece  by  Mozart,  a  Trio  for  piano, 
clarinet  and  violin.  Mendelssohn's  brilliant  Quin- 
tet in  B  flat,  too,  will  he  welcome.  There  is  a  pros- 
pect that  Mrs.  Wentwop.tii  will  sing ;  it  depends 
on  her  recovery  from  a  cold.  (By  the  way,  types 
made  dire  confusion  in  our  notice  of  the  Club  last 
week.  It  occurred  in  the  hurry  of  "  making  up" 
and  cutting  down  to  measure.  "  Zeal,^'  for  instance, 
is  quite  a  different  word  from  real.) 

Dropping  into  the  ampitheatrc  beneath  the  Music 
Hall  in  the  midst  of  a  Handel  and  Haydn  reheai-sal 
Sunday  evening,  we  were  rewarded  by  finding  them 
engaged  upon  a  couple  of  the  very  best  choruses  in 
the  "  Messiah,"  which  arc  too  commonly  omitted  in 
the  public  performances  of  that  fine  oratorio,  and 
than  which  the  trumpet  song  and  several  solos  could 
be  better  spared  in  view  of  the  artistic  unity  of  the 
whole  work.  We  mean  the  connected  choruses:  Siire- 
ly  he  hath  home,  &c,  and  :  And  xcith  his  stripes.  We 
were  glad  to  find  the  Society  devoting  one  or  two 
evenings  to  the  study  of  these  neglected  pieces,  tind 
to  the  perfecting  of  themselves  on  several  choru.scs 
which  never  did  go  quite  right,  as  the  final  Amen,  &c. 
This  they  do  to  keep  prepared,  against  they  should 
be  called  upon  for  a  more  perfect  rendering  of  the 
"  Messiah"  than  they  have  given  yet.  Meanwhile 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,"  as  we  understand,  will  not  be 
suflTered  to  lie  long  upon  the  shelf ;  it  will  be  rehearsed 
to  the  end,  even  if  the  ])resent  season  olfcr  no  induce- 
ment for  its  public  bringing  out. ...  A  select  chorus 
of  about  a  hundred  voices  commenced  the  study  of 
Mendelssohn's  "  Song  of  Praise,"  under  the  conduct- 
orship  of  Mr.  Hermann  Eckhai:dt,  last  Saturday 
evening,  at  the  Piano  rooms  of  Messrs.  Hallei,  Davis 

and    Co Gdstat  Satter  informs    us   that   he 

leaves  next"  month  for  New  York,  where  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  having  elected  him  an  Hmiorary 
Member,  will  produce  a  Symphony  in  E  which  ho 
has  written  for  piano-forte  and  orchestra. 

Visitors  of  Nathan  Richardson's  Musical  Ex- 
change, from  its  first  opening,  will  have  a  pleasant 
remembrance  of  the  obliging  and  courteous  manners 
of  the  gentleman  who  so  long  iiresidcd  over  its 
department  of  foreign  music,  Mr,  Alfred  Hill. 
This  gentleman  is  about  to  leave  us,  and  his  friends 
have  organized  a  complimentary  concert  for  him, 
which  will  be  found  announced  below.  There  will 
be  a  combination  of  our  best  vocal  talent  and  a  select 


orchestra,  made  up  from  the  best  musicians,  led  by 
Carl  Zkhrahn.  ..  .Oliver  Ditson  has  issued 
during  the  last  five  years  no  less  than  529,700  volumes 
of  music  in  book  form,  i.e.  instruction  books,  psalm 
books,  operas,  oratorios.  Sonatas.  &c.  &c. 

The  London  Musical  Ga-ette  (July  18,  1857)  tells 
us  the  antecedents  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Cooper,  the  violin- 
ist, who  is  to  play  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  the 
Music  Hall  this  evening.  Before  he  was  eight  years 
old  he  played  the  concertos  of  Viotti,  Rode  and 
Kreutzcr,  He  then  took  lessons  of  Spagnoletii,  con- 
ductor of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  and  at  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten,  in  April,  1830,  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  as  solo  violinist  in  the  oratorios  held 
at  the  theatres  during  Lent,  and  played  Meyerbeer's 
variations  with  great  eclat.  Soon  after,  Paganini 
became  much  interested  in  his  talent.  In  1833-4  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  and  was  received  eve- 
rywhere with  enthusiasm.  He  became  leailcr  of  the 
sacred  performances  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  conductor  of  the  operas  at 
Bristol.     The  Gazette  (irocecds  ; 

Mr.  Cooper  thus  pursued  his  professional  duties  at 
Bristol  till  1847,  when  Jenny  Lind,  accompanied  by 
Balfe  and  other  eminent  artists,  made  a  tour  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  West  of  England,  and  amongst 
other  places  visited  that  city.  Mr.  Cooper  was  en- 
gaged as  solo  violinist  for  those  concerts,  and  so  struck 
was  Mr.  Balfe  with  his  mastery  of  his  instrument,  that 
he  at  once  engaged  him  as  one  of  the  principal  violins 
in  the  orchestra  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  of  which 
he  was  at  that  time  conductor.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  1848,  Mr.  Cooper,  to  the  great  grief  of  his 
numerous  admirers  in  the  West  of  England,  left 
Bristol,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  It  was 
not  likely  that  talent  like  his  would  be  long  neglected 
in  the  great  metropolis,  and  he  was  engaged  in  nearly 
all  the  principal  orchestras.  The  first  year  of  his 
return  to  London,  he  played  one  of  Maurer's  concertos 
at  the  Philharmonic  Society's  concert.  His  success 
was  again  great,  and  he  was  lauded  by  the  whole  of 
the  metropolitan  press  as  the  best  violinist  that 
England  had  ever  produced.  Since  that  time  he  has 
had  the  honor  of  iierforming  at  the  same  society's 
concerts  in  18.52,  Mendelssolin's  violin  concerto  in 
13.54,  Spohr's  ninth  concerto  in  1856,  the  dramatic 
concerto,  by  the  same  composer,  and,  lastly,  on  the 
29th  June,  18.57,  Beethoven's  concerto.  It  was  in 
18-56  that  Mr.  Cooper  was  appointed  principal  violin  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  conjointly  with  Signer 
Sivori,  each  leading  three  concerts.  He  was  also 
principal  violin  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  for 
three  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  Mr. 
Costa  w-as  conductor.  He  was  engaged  in  the  cele- 
brated Beethoven  Quartet  Society,  first  as  second 
violin,  but  afterwards  to  share  the  first  violin  with  the 
other  great  artists  engaged  at  its  performances. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Cooper  established,  with  Messrs. 
Piatti,  Sainton,  and  Hill,  the  Quartet  Association, 
wiinse  matinees  were,  in  a  musical  sense,  successful 
beyond  precedent,  and  whose  performances  were 
regarded  as  the  ne  2>li'-s  ultra  of  finished  execution. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  also  leader  of  the  band  known  as  the 
Orchestral  Union,  and  his  services  during  his  Loudon 
sojourn  were  also  repeatedly  called  into  requisition  at 
the  musical  festivals  and  classical  concerts  held  in  the 
great  provincial  towns. 

Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Harmonic  Society,  and 
before  a  crowded  audience,  on  the  same  night  that 
other  crowds  were  witnessing  the  debut  of  Formes 
at  the  opera.  Fitzneruld  pronounces  Formes  '■  the 
best  actor  on  the  Italian  stage,  and  the  best  vocalist 
we  have  had  in  America,  without  the  least  excep- 
tion." The  piece  at  the  Academy,  on  Saturday  be- 
fore the  last,  was  Rossini's  L'llaliuna  in  Ahjieri,  with 
D'Angri,  Cairoli,  Labocetta,  Gassier  and  Roceo. 
Then  came  the  great  Don  Giovanni,  with  the  great 
cast  and  ntese  en  scene,  as  before  in  New  York,  which 
was  repeated  once  or  twice.  On  Saturday  one  of 
Mr.  TJilman's  '■  Monster  Festivals,"  in  four  parts. 
This,  we  read,  was  a  failure,  the  audience  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  hundred.  The  Trovalore  in  the  af- 
ternoon was  well  performed,  but  for  the  l■e^t,  hear 
Fitzgerald  : 

In  the  evening  the  great  C  minor  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven was  played  by  an  orchestra  of  over  sixty  musi- 
cians ;  many  parts  were  excellently  done,  others  re- 
quired much  more  rehearsal.  The  difficult  passages 
for  the  Contrabassi,in  the  Scherzo,  were  about  as  con- 
fused as  possible,  and  almost  unintelligible.  Formes 
did  not  sing  ;  an  apology  for  him  being  inserted  on 
the  programmes,  as  well  as  one  for  the  absence  of  the 
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expected  additional  chorus  in  the  fitabat  Mater.  The 
concert  went  oft' tamely.  Jliss  Milncr  sang  an  Aria 
from  Der  Fvcyseliulz  ;  Mr.  Perrin^  a  love  sont;  in  En- 
glish ;  and  Mr.  Cooper,  the  newly  arrived  violinist, 
did  a  parcel  of  Scotch  tones,  with  variations.  Mad- 
ame D'Angri  sang;  '*//t  Qitesfo  Scmplice,  &c.  S^c. 

The  Stabat  Ulatrr  broke  down  ;  tlic  chorus  came  to 
a  dead  stop,  to  the  confusion  of  Rocco,  who  was  sing- 
ing with  them  in  the  Eia  Matey,  and  to  the  discredit 
of  Ansclintz.  who  had  evidently  never  i-eliearscd  them. 
The  audience  maintained  a  dismal  silcrice,  and  fully 
one  half  of  those  present  rose  from  their  places  and 
quitted  the  house.  The  only  respectable  portions  of 
the  performance  were  the  Far  itt  portcin  of  D'Angri 
and  the  Cujns  Animam  of  Tiberini,  both  of  wliich 
were  excellently  sung,  but  negligently  accompanied. 
Instead  of  trying  to  show  off,  by  leading  Symphonies 
without  a  score,  Ilerr  Anschutz  had  better  attend  to 
his  duties  as  conductor,  and  not  have  the  effrontery 
to  stand  up  before  a  Philadelphia  audience  without 
having  drilled  citlier  orchestra  or  chorus. 

On  Monday  tiio  cloying  melodies  of  Rossini's 
Oldlo  were  revived,  with  Lagrange  as  Desdemona, 
Tiberini  as  Otello,  and  Formes,  Gassier  and  Labo- 
cetta  in  minor  characters.  Tuesday,  Ernuni  was 
withdrawn  for  Trovulore.  On  Wednesday  niglit  the 
season  closed  with  a  re|jetition  of  Robert.  The  m,Tn- 
ager's  receipts  have  been  enormous,  the  profits  for 
the  first  ten  nights  exceeding,  it  is  said,  S12,000. 
This  success  is  ascribed  diicfly  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Germans  and  the  West-end  fashionables  ;  '■  the 
first  class  attracted  by  the  great  basso  Formes,  ar;d 
the  second  by  ihoir  fomlness  for  showing  their  splen- 
did opera  toilets."  Of  the  performance  o(  Robert  the 
writer  above  quoted  says  : 

Considering  the  haste  with  which  the  opera  was 
mounted,  the  performance  was  more  than  respectable, 
but  the  score  was  well  cut — even  more  than  in  New- 
York, — and  the  chorus  and  ballet  were  meagre  in 
number  as  well  as  in  ability.  The  unaccompanied 
trio  in  the  second  act  made  such  an  impression  that 
the  audience  would  not  be  quiet  until  it  was  recom- 
menced, the  repetition  being  even  more  enthusiasti- 
cally received  than  the  original  rendering.  Formes 
was  the  grand  centre  of  attraction  ;  everything  seem- 
ed to  depend  on  him — the  plot,  the  effect,  the  interest, 
all  rested  with  him,  and  wc  are  entirely  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  describe  his  unequalled  excellence,  in  imper- 
sonation as  well  as  in  singing.  No  one,  who  has  not 
seen  him  perform  Bertram,  has  the  slightest  conce])- 
tion  of  his  amazing  dramatic  pow-er.  Every  inflec- 
tion of  his  noble  voice,  every  glance  of  his  eye,  every 
change  of  his  expression,  every  gesture,  every  mo- 
tion were  peculiar  to  the  part  he  assumed,  and  bore 
no  resemblance  to  his  acting  either  as  Leporello  or 
Plunkett. 

Four  new  oratorios  have  appeared  in  Germany  : 
one  by  FEKniNANn  Miller,  •'  Saul,"  noticed  in  our 
last;  one  by  Ueisthalkr,  "Jcphtha,"  to  be  produced 
at  Amsterdam  ;  one  by  Herr  Mangold  of  Darm- 
stadt, with  the  title  of  "Frithloif ;"  and  one  by  Ru- 
binstein, "Paradise  Lost,"  to  be  brought  out  this 
month  at  Weimar,  under  the  auspices  of  Listz.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Hitler's  is  a  good  one. 

In  New  Orleans  the  "  Classic  Musical  Society" 
have  given  another  excellent  programme:  two  Sym- 
phonies (Beethoven's  in  C  Minor  and  Mozart's  No. 
4) ;  two  overtures  Mendelssohn's  Meeresstille  and  We- 
ber's "Jubilee");  and  two  vocal  pieces  (Rossini's 
Pro  peccatis,  and  La  Calumnia)  by  M.  Junca  of  the 
French  opera.  At  the  Opera  they  have  had  LesIIu- 
yuenots,  and  Halevy's  "  Charles  VI"  and  ■'  Jagua- 
rita." 

At  this  present  time  there  are  in  Cuba  three  Ital- 
ian opera  companies,  "  all  succeeding  to  their  hearts' 
content."  Max  Maketzek's  company  in  Havana, 
with  the  prima  donna  Gazzaniga  and  Frezzolini 
and  Ronconi,  the  Vestvai.i  company  at  Matanzns, 
and  a  company,  with  Parodi  .as  prima  donna,  at  St. 
Jago  do  Cuba. 

GKzzaniga  appears  to  be  a  prodigious  favorite  wiih 
the  Habancse.  Marelzek,  they  say,  has  reaped  gold- 
en harvests  and  will  soon  return  with  his  company  to 
delight  the  Pbiladelphians  (who  claim  this  troupe  as 
theirs,  particularly  Gazzaniga)  and  also  the  New 
Yorkers; — minus  KoNCONI,  though,  who  breaks  his 
engagement  to  become  a  lotus-cater  in  the  soft  and 
witching  clime  of  Cuba.  Frezzolini,  too,  ajipears 
to  have  descried,  inasmuch  as  she  announces  a  grand 


operatic  concert  for  this  week  in  New  Orleans,  under 
the  direction  of  SriiAicosoii.  Vieuxthmtb  likewise 
was  announced  for  a  brsi  concert  between  the  .5th 
and  lOtli  of  this  month  in  New  Orleans,  and  TiiAL- 
nERG  was  lingering  his  way  along  toward  ihe  same 
point,  giving  eoiiceris  in  the  Carolinas  and  the 
Southern  Slates,  .  .  .Paul  .Tiilien.  the  young  violi- 
nist, has  lately  arrivcil  in  New  York,  after  an  ex- 
tended professional  lour  in  Venezuela  and  elsewhere 
on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  where  be  re- 
ceived the  warmest  commendations  from  the  public 
and  press  After  temaining  in  New  York  for  a  short 
time,  Mr.  ,Iulien  will  proceed  to  Brazil. 

From  the  following  clever  /^»  d^sprit  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  a  poor  little  street-wanderer,  whose  face 
bears  unmistakeable  signs  of  an  illustrious  parentage, 
has  found  house  and  shelter  in  the  Boston  Courier; 

A  Re.tected  Criticism. — The  following  notice 
of  Mozart's  Requiem,  written  for  the  New  York 
Tribune,  a  few  weeks  ago.  was  duly  submitted  to  Mr. 
Greeley,  the  editin--in-cliief  of  that  establishment.  Mr. 
Greeley,  having  successfully  demolished  the  poets  in 
a  recent  lecture,  is  now  deeply  engaged  in  musical 
reading,  with  a  view  to  another  lecture,  and  considers 
himself  pretty  well  up  in  matters  of  melody.  The 
criticism  not  exactly  meeting  his  views,  he  threw  it 
out  of  the  window.  It  was  picked  up  in  Spruce 
street  hy  onr  careful  correspondent  "  Guisbro  "  and 
forwardi'd  to  this  office.  We  publish  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  musical  world  at  large: — 

"  Mozart's  requiem. 

"Last  evening  Mozart's  Requiem  Mass  was  given 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  a  multitudinous  and  swell- 
ing array  of  auditors  tilling  the  ample  and  sjdcndid 
edifice.  Mozart's  genius  was  esscntiallv  tender,  at 
times  itartaking  of  the  sub'itne  intangibilities,  but  on 
the  wlnjle  smoothly  serene  and  plaintive.  The  comic 
element  not  liciug  in  his  nature,  comedv  fails  of 
adequate  expression  in  his  hands;  but  as  comic 
music  is  not  an  essential  quality  of  Requiem  Masses, 
the  want  is  here  less  severely  felt  than  in  some  of  his 
other  works,  for  example,  the  opera  of  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  which  utterly  lacks  in  high-tuned  glee, 
and  falls  dead  in  comparison  with  the  newer  and 
fresher  "  Barher,"  Rossini  standing  now,  as  ever,  at 
the  head  of  this  department.  Respecting  Requiem 
Masses  generally,  we  may  utter  in  brief  that  they  are 
all  bad.  The  attempt  to  combine  didactic  classieality 
with  musical  expression  has  always  proved  imprac- 
ticable. Even  the  colliquant  harmonies  and  melodies 
of  Mozart's  mellifluous  muse  still  fail  to  accomplish 
this  end.  All  similar  works  by  other  composers  are 
simply  torpescent; — it  is  unnecessary  to  specify 
instances.  What  we  want  in  a  requiem  is  the  ecstatic 
outpouring  of  ineffable  agony;  soul-subduing  plaints 
of  mea.^urcless  woe;  and  large  dramatic  phrasing, 
indicative  of  profound  intensity  of  lamentation.  Mo- 
zart's Requiem  affords  good  specimens  of  writing, 
according  to  the  fngueistic  theory,  and  much  contra- 
puntal skill — that  is,  ingenious  intertwined  composite 
coiludations  of  distinct  subjects  tending  to  one  grand 
effect  of  unity — but  counterpoint  alone  never  melted 
heart  of  beaver,  or  roused  his  soul;  needing  the 
refocillating  influences  of  melodic  sweetness  or  sub- 
liinity.  Mozart's  Requiem  is  less  destitute  of  the 
true  sympathetic  sentiment  than  most  works  of  its 
class,  hut  we  have  yet  to  see  a  requiem  written  from 
the  true  standpoint  of  miisico-dramatie  effect,  with 
all  its  coincident  requirements  of  harrowing,  heart- 
wringing  grief  and  transcendent  aspiration." 


|l(ItJ(irltseiin!nta. 


Mr.  ZERDAHELYI, 

The  IIun)?ari;m  Pijinisf,  from  England,  beg.s  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  L('^Ponfl  on  the  Piitno-Portp. 

Terms  Sp50  per  quarrer  of  24  lessons,  two  a  'week  ;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  li'sson^,  one  a  w^ek. 

Kefideure,  31  SnnttTset  street.  Or  addre.'^s  at  the  Meflsrs 
Chickerings\  or  the  music  Btore  of  Messrs  Rus.-Jell  &  Richard- 
son. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

CAMPAGIOLI'tS  VIOLIM  lETHOB. 

ANEU'  AND  PROGRESSIVE  METHOD  on  the  MechiiniPm 
of  Violin  Plii^iing.     Divided  info  Parts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Kemarks.     132  Progressive  Ler^sons  for  Two  Vio- 
lin?, and  lis  Studies  for  One  Violin  only.    By  B.  Campaqnolt. 
Price  afo 
Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  277  Wai,hingto^i  S(. 
Sold  by  all  ilusic  Dealers. 

MRS.    J.     H.     LONG, 

AtldreBs  at  Winthrop  Ilouse,  Boston. 


BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

CARL    ZERRAHN 

n'ill  give  iiiH 

TMTUD    OKANU    CONOKRT 

(AND  LAST  BUT  0NI3.) 

On  Saturday  Evening,  February  13th, 

For  which  occasion  Mr,  Z   has  succi'i-ded  in  securing  the 
highly  valuable  assi.-tai.cc  of 

The  Celebr;ired  Englinh  Songstrees,  and 

aym-  cooiPEiR, 

The  Great  Euro^jean  Violiniet. 

P  R  0  G  II  A  M  M  E  . 

TART   I. 

l~Symphony  in  A  major  (No   7) Beethoven 

2~Song  from  Don  Giovanni,  "  Noii  uii  dir," Muzart 

MISS  MILNEIt. 

3— Concerto  for  Violin,  with  oichf^.'^rral  accouip..  .MendeUsohn 

MIL  COUPEU. 

PART  II. 

4— Overture  :  "  Tannhiiuser," H.  Wagner 

6~Serenade:  "  I  arise  frotn  Dreams  of  thee," Salauiaa 

MISS  MILNER. 
6— Alleyn-tto  Scherzando  fcom  the  8th  Symphony,   Beethoven 
7 — Duetto  for  Violin  ami  A'oice, 

MR    (COOPER  and  MISS  MILNKR. 
8— Overture  .  "  Der  Freisciitz,'' .0.  M.  de  U'eber 

Simple  ticket.'*,  60  cunt^^  each,  and  packages  of  four  tickete, 
good  for  any  of  the  rfinaining  Concerts,  at  Two  Dollars,  ui:iy 
be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  t^cores,  aud  at  the  door  on 
the  evening  of  performance. 

Doors  open  at  6>2  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  ?><  o'clock. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  Fifth  Con- 
cert will  ttike  place  on  TUESDAY  EVE.MNG,  Keb.  16.  at 
Messrs.  CHICKEaI^G■s  Rooms.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
B-  .1.  Lan«.  Pianist. 

The  E  minor  Rjizoumoufsky  Quartette  will  be  repeated,  by 
request; — MendelssohTi's  B  flat  Qiiintetle; — Mr.  L.iti;;  will 
play  in  Mozart's  bt^autiful  Tiio  for  Piano,  Oiariiiette  aud  Viola, 
etc  etc 

See  programme  at  music  stores.     Concert  at  D-^  pref'isely. 

Half  Package  of  Four  Tickets,  Two  Dollars.  Single  tickets, 
75  cents  e^ich 


Mr.  C.\RL  a.\IlTNB!!.  announces  that  the  TIUIID  Musical 
Soiree  will  talte  place   b'«'b.  20,  at.  !VIe.=iSrK,  Ctlictterint^'s  Itoonis. 

Ticliets  to  set  of  Six  Converts,  S3  Half  6et,  SI  60.  Single 
ticket  SI. 


Boston  Mercantile  Hall. 


COMPLIMEITTART     CONCERT 

FOli  THE  BE^^KflT  01'  ALFRKD  IIILL, 

|L;ite  of  rlie  Musical  K.'cchanj^e,) 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Feb.  20th,  1858. 

The  following  talented  Artiste  have  kindly  volunteered  their 
Bervice.i. 

Mrs.  LoNO  and  Mrs.  Harwood, 

Miss  Jenny  Twichell, 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  Mr.  P.  H.  Potveks, 

and  a  select  and  efltrient  Orcheitra,  cnmpo.iei  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club,  Gerniaiiia  Serenmie  Band,  and  others, 
under  the  direction  of  CAltL  ZKKKAIIN. 

Ticket?,  50  cents  each.  Subscription  li.sts  and  tickets  for 
sale  at  the  Music  Stores. 

MR.     ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  bcg'^  fo  announce  that 
his  FIRST  CONCERT  will  take  place  at  Mes-rs  Ch-ckerings' 
Rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  on  WEDNESDAY  RVENIN'J,  Fob. 
24tli,  at  8  o'clock      He  will  be  assist.-d  by  Mrs   HARWOOD. 

PROGRAMME. 

PAKT  I 

1 — Sonata  quasi  Fantasia  in  0  sharp  minor,  op.  27,  No.  2, 

(Moonlight  Sountn.) Beethoven 

Adagio— Allegretto  and  Trio— Presto  Agitato. 
Piano- b'orte— Mr  ZerdaUelyi. 

2 — Aria:  "  Noa  so  piu,"  from  Nozzc  di  Figaro, Mozart 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Harwood. 

3—11  Lamento  et  La  Oonsolazione.     Two  Nocturnos,. .  Chopin 

Piano-Fortt' — ilr.  Zerdahtlyi. 

PART  II. 

4— Aria:  "  Ah  uoq  oredar,"  from  Sonnambula,  ..... .Bellini 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Harwood. 

5— Der  Wanderer: Song  by  Schubert,  arranged  by  Liszt 

Piano-Force— Mr.  Z-jrdahelyi. 

6— Aria  and  Cabaletta  from  "  Traviata," Terdl 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Harwood. 

7 — Grand  Fantasia  from  the  ''  nu.tu'-not.''," Thalberg 

Piano-Forte— Mr.  Zerdahelyi. 

Ticket?,  One  Dollar  each,  may  be  had,  as  well  as  th<*  pro- 
gramme, at  the  .Mu^ic  Stores  of  Mes.srs.  Russell  &  Richarddou, 
and  Mr.  Ditsou,  Washington  St. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

AFTERNOOir  CONCERTS 

By   tSiie   ®rc8icstral    Union, 
EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARI.   ZSRRAHSI, Condnctor. 


[C7^ Doors  open  at.  2— Concert  To  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
[E7-~Pacliape  of  Six  tickets,  ffil.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 


^Jl 


PRINTING  nestly  and  promptly  executtil  at  this  Office. 


FIRST  ¥Rm\m  FIJII0-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Ilave  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

:E»x.,^sa'C2'->s^o:Ei.'a?:Ei^ 

At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


TKOM    THE 

Kassachnsetts  Charitalile  Mechanic  AESociation, 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 

PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLB  MEDAL. 

FOE    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOK  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HAEDWAEE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


PROM   THE 

Americaa  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BB  ST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


PKOM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  estjiblished  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
IHO,  and  op  to  the  present  time  lias  furnished   19,000 
PIA  KOS.     For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WARE  BOOMS, 

3sa:.^Si.ssc:53xrxcf   T^Esnvri^ijE;, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

.    GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

MliliE.  GABRIEI^T^E    DE  LAMOTTE   has  the 
honor  to  anuounce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  intitruction  of  Young  Ladiea 
and  Misses  on  the  Pinno-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancoclc  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway,  JV.IT. 

LATEST    PUBLICATIONS. 

Nnw  Ready, 

OCTAVO  mmim  m  oiatokios, 

The  following  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) fl  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  9.5th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sing,"  (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (hd.  scarlet  el.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)  ...63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (hd.  scarlet  cl.)  I  2.5 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..7'5 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  TSE    DirroSlON   OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

T,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  arid  Choral 
Societies 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing, ,...I  50 

OROAN    MXTSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48  Preludes  and 
Fujjues  (The  "VVell-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  W.  F.  Best, 5  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCPIOOL,  op. 

6o,  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

389  Broadway,  New  Yorh^ 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FOItTE  PLAYING. 

Blr.  F.  W.  MEEHBACH  begs  leave  to  Ptate  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Koxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piiiuo-Forte  pla^'iog  to  sinrtll  cJaspes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  exiimination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  jireat  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  thi.s  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young . student,  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  tbe  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Koxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stoves  of  0. 
Ditsou  &  Co.  or  llussell  &  Itichardson ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857- 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piauo-Forte,  Organ  &/  Harmony, 

3    HAY  WARD     PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  iVo.  56  Kneelaud  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€ui^n  nf  tjiB  l[Mniin  nui  lingiug, 

V.    S.    HOTEL,. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

IMPOKTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    Y  0  II K . 

C.    BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBUAEY. 

O*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


|]cl"u    |;)iana-#ortc    ^cbool   6utbx 

FOR  THE  YOUNG   PIANIST, 

A  COLLECTION    OF    SELECT  PIANO  PIECES 
"WITH  MECHANICAL  EXERCISES, 

BY 

O'TJI.ITJS    OKlISrOE-^?- 
Price  $2.50. 


In  tcarliing  those  who  are  still  at  the  outset  of  thpir  studies, 
the  instructor  finds  ;;reat  difRr-uUy  in  selecting  suitable  pieces 
for  the  scliolar  to  practise  by  way  of  reiief  to  hi:<  mechanical 
exercises.  As  the  author  of  thi-i  work  suggests  in  his  preface, 
much  depends  upnu  a  judicious  choice  in  this  respect.  This 
compilation  is  mainly  de.-'^igned  to  meet  tlie  difficulty.  He  has 
arranged  htrp  a  large  collertion  of  slmrf  and  pleading  melo- 
dies. .'Jiich  as  can  with  safety  he  made  to  accompany,  and 
theieby  relieve  the  tediousness  of,  ilry  finger  cxerci.-es  In 
the  (Our.'ie  of  these  lirtle  pieces,  he  introiJuces  one  by  one  all 
the  various  little  niceties  of  piano  playing,  with  copious  notes 
and  explanations  as  to  the  expicf^siou  and  method  ot  execut- 
ing them  Tliey  serve  net  merely  as  useful  meehaniral  exer- 
ci>^es  fnr  the  fingers,  but  also  as  exami'les  of  the  many  forms 
of  piano  passages,  and  as  an  admirable  preparation  for  more 
elaborate  compositions,  such  as  are  ro  be  taUen  up  by  those 
whom  he  designates  as  '■  in  the  secmd  stage"  of  their  studies. 

The  systeui  of  fingering,  too,  employed  by  this  great  ma-ster 
is  excellent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  i-ecomniended.  Every 
couhideration  is  made  for  the  smaller  hand  of  the  joung  pupil, 
and  the  exercises  ar4' so  arranged  as  to  train  it  gradually  for 
the  more  extended  "grasps  "  of  the  matured  pianist  The 
meehaniral  exercises  interspersed  are  preparatory  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  are  throughout  disposed  with  a  view  to  progre.-sive- 
ness. 

Tljis  "  Guide"  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  want  which  is  greatly 
felt.     Puhhshed  by 

RUSSELL  &o  RICHARDSON. 

291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  MUSICIAN'S  GCIDE,  a  large  quarto  of  80  page^,  con- 
taining the  Life  of  Thalberg.  Analysis  of  4000  Musical  Works, 
Musical  Engravings,  and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Mu.-ic.  &c.  A 
bonlc  of  great  value  to  all  musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
the  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  po^tage. 

TO  EPITOnS.  —  KiisSELi,  &  RiCHAEDSON  will  send  you  S?2 
worth  of  their  latest  Musical  Publications  {po.--tage  free-  if  you 
will  give  the  above  advertisement  (including  tnis  offer)  one 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

IVew  EditsoH  of  a  Popwlar  Work. 

THE  SIKGHMG  SCHOOL  COMPANION:  A  Col- 
lection of  Secular  and  Sacred  Music  :  together  with  a 
New  and  Easy  Method  of  Instructir.n  in  the  Art  of  Siniiing, 
designed  for  Singing  and  Common  Schools,  Social  Assemblies, 
Chnir  Practice,  and  lieligious  Worship.  By  Joseph  and 
Horace  Bird. 

'J'his  book  contains,  in  addition  to  its  course  of  Instruction 
in  Vccal  Music,  more  than  One  Hundred  Songs,  Duets,  Four- 
Part  S<ings,  Giees,  &c  ,  Eighty-^even  Metri<'al  Tunes,  Forty- 
two  Select,  pieces  for  the  Church,  Sixteen  Chants,  and  Five 
Grand  Choruses.  Price  67  cts. 
Published  by 

Oliver  Ditsou  6c.  Co..  277  Washington  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

!S.     :^.     I^  .^.  Xj  Xj  , 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

G.  andr£:  &  CO., 

Depot   of    Foreig7i    and    American    MnsiCj 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  .J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

WAWTED,— A  situation  as  Organist  or  Conductor  of  a 
Choir.     Addrei^s  "  Organist,"  at  Messrs.  Russell  &  Rich- 
ardson's, 291  Washington  Street. 
Boston,  Jan.  30, 1S58. 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENBELARI 

Gives  Instructioa  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  86    Finclsney  Street* 


EDWARD    L.    BALCH,       MUSIC     AlfD     JOB     PBUfTING    OFFICE, 


WILLIAM    S  C  H  U  L  T  Z  E , 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.'   Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

OTTO     DRESEL, 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEU. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (12ti  lines)  first  insertion $;12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . ,  .9P6.O0 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ct8. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  adTertiaementfl, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Nol^2i    SCHOOL    STREET^ 


Clii 


iiper  0f  ^rl  m)^  ITitcratitrc. 
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JiuiUlit'sj  J{rui|nal  of  Jltitsir, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  anmim,  in  advance. 
AAThen  left  by  Carrier,  S2,50  " 

STNOLE   COPIES.  SIX  CENTS. 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  A>ID  I^ROPETETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

IC==  OFFICE.   KTo.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUULICATION, 21  School  St.  Boston, 

By  RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'n  St.      " 

"  CLAPP  &  CORY, Providence,  R.I. 

"   C.  BUEUSING 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"    SCHARFENBEUG   &  LUIS,  769  Broadivay,        " 

"  GEORGE   DDTTON,  Ju Rochester,  N.Y. 

"   G.ANDRE  &  CO....  1104  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pitt.-burg,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St,  Baltimore. 

"    W.  0.  ZOQBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"   HOLBROOK   &  LONG. Cleveland,  0. 

Our  Music-teacher. 

FEOM   THE  BKOTVN   PAPEBS. 
(Concluded  from  last  week.)  ■ 

"  When  he  began  a  jest  was  expected  ;  but  as 
he  proceeded,  his  voice  became  solemn,  and  its 
tones  touching  as  if  they  came  from  his  heart  of 
hearts.  When  he  paused,  all  bent  silently  over 
their  work — in  the  eyes  of  two  or  three  quivered 
the  tears.  He  waited  a  moment,  and  then,  over- 
coming the  feelings  which  for  an  instant  had  mas- 
tered him,  he  laughingly  added : — 

"  '  Now  you  are  so  very  anxious  that  I  should 
marry,  and  as  I  know  no  more  eligible  young 
women  than  you  all  are, — as  I  am  not  in  fact 
particular  nor  hard  to  please,  I  propose  to  take 
my  1200  dollars — for  that  is  in  truth  the  extent 
of  the  "  handsome  property"  of  which  Miss  Lily 
speaks — and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  any  one  of  you, 
save  and  except  Miss  Lily,  who  says  she  can 
"  hoe  her  own  row"  ' — Miss  Lily's  eyes  flashed — 
'  who  consents  to  form  a  copartnership  with  me 
before  the  parson — for  I  dare  not  call  it  a  mar- 
riage in  such  a  case — with  the  proviso  that  the 
money  be  spent  in  Europe,  trusting  to  provi- 
dence when  it  is  exhausted.  If  you  really  are  so 
very  desirous  of  having  me  marry,  now  is  your 
chance.' 

"  No  one  spoke.  He  cast  a  glance  half  serious, 
half  comic  around  the  circle,  lingering  a  moment 
upon  each,  and  finally  upon  me. 

"  '  Well,'  said  he  at  length,  '  I  think  you  will 
hardly  have  the  right  hereafter  to  make  me  the 
mark  of  your  v/its,  my  ladies  ;  for  thus  to  refuse 
and  then  make  fun  of  me  would  be  a  decided 
case  of  adding  insult  to  injury.  Perhaps  I  have 
carried  the  joke  far  enough  already ';  but  I  put 
the  question  once  more — who  bids  for  an  old 
bachelor  ?' 


"  Again  no  one  for  the  minute  spoke. 

"  '  Oh,  if  nobody  else,  I  do,'  said  I  in  a  care- 
less tone. 

"  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  as  if  he  would 
read  my  very  thoughts. 

"  '  Seriously  ?' 

"  '  Seriously !'  said  I. 

"  He  started  up,  seized  his  hat,  and  with  a 
hasty  '  good  afternoon'  left  us.  How  the  girls  did 
talk  about  him  and  to  me  !  I  treated  the  matter  as 
a  jest  and  laughed  as  loudly  as  any  of  them ;  but  I 
must  confess  that  when  my  mind's  eye  saw  that 
look  of  his — and  that  was  almost  constantly — it 
caused  a  fluttering  in  my  bosom  more  powerful 
than  agreeable.  The  next  morning  the  stage 
coach  carried  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  easel  back  to 
the  city. 

"  Time  passed  on.  I  saw  nothing  of  him,  I  re- 
ceived not  a  line  from  his  hand,  and  began  to 
really  conceive  of  the  affair  as  a  mere  joke.  The 
story  went  the  rounds  of  the  village, — yes,  all 
over  town — and  '  Mary  White,  the  deserted  bride,' 
heard  it  from  all  quarters ;  but  as  Mary  White 
had  the  reputation  of  being  '  up  to  anything,'  the 
result  on  the  whole  was  in  her  favor,  and  the 
laugh  told  against  him,  whom  she  had  so  summa- 
rily put  to  flight  by  accepting  his  proffered  'co- 
partnership.' 

"  In  the  fourth  week  after  the  scene  at  widow 
Bedloe's,  when  I  had  finished  a  lesson  in  the  oth- 
er village,  Mrs.  Bacon  told  me  with  a  smile,  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  been  waiting  for  me  some  time 
in  the  other  room.  Her  smile  vanished  when  she 
saw  how  I  paled  and  trembled.  I  soon  recovered 
myself  and  went  to  him.  A  kind  smile  lighted  a 
grave  face,  as  he  bade  me  good  morning.  He 
put  me  at  once  at  my  ease  by  inquiring  the  news 
in  Hildale,  after  his  sudden  departure,  and  by 
chatting  upon  indifferent  matters.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  walk  with  me  to  the  other  village, 
which,  of  course,  I  granted,  and  we  took  the  lane 
and  cart  path,  which  leads  by  the  Deacon's  hill, 
and  through  the  berry  pastures.  When  we 
reached  the  rock,  under  the  great  oak,  where  we 
look  down  into  the  valley  of  the  river,  he  said, 
'  Mary,  will  you  sit  a  moment '?' 

"  I  mechanically  obeyed.  He  sat  silent  for 
some  time,  and  then  spoke  in  a  sad  and  sorrowful 
tone,  which  went  to  my  heart : 

"  '  I  have  not  come  up,  Mary,  to  claim  the 
"  bid"  which  you  made  the  other  day  at  widow 
Bedloe's.  I  told  you  the  sober  truth  about  my- 
self then  ;  and  it  is  a  solemn  verity  that  I  have 
nothing — nothing  worthy  to  offer  you  in  ex- 
change for  your  youth  and  beauty  and  wealth  of 
refinement,  culture  and  afi'ection.  I  feel,  oh,  how 
deeply  !  that  it  would  be  throwing  away  your 
young  life  to  join  your  fate  to  mine.     The  pros- 


pect is  not  good,  that  I  shall  ever  attain  more 
than  a  barely  respectable  position  in  my  art — 
perhaps  not  even  that — and  yet  I  have  so  long 
been  wedded  to  the  idea,  that  nothing  can  divert 
me  from  it.  But  my  lone  heart  yearns  for  some- 
thing to  love.  I  think  I  can  promise  some  three 
or  four  years  of  moderate  happiness  to  one  who 
should  join  her  fate  to  mine — but  in  truth  all  be- 
yond that  is  dark.  That  this  one  should  be  my 
sometime  pet — my  little  Mary  White — is  a  thought 
that  never  until  that  day  entered  my  mind.  But 
knowing  as  I  do  your  love  for  music,  your  desire 
to  visit  Germany,  and  what  a  new  era  of  delight 
and  rapture  in  your  divine  art  would  there  open 
to  you — I  have  hardly  thought  of  anything  but 
you  during  my  absence,  and  it  has  come  to  seem 
possible  that  j-ou  might  have  spoken  seriously,  as 
you  said.  And  now,  having  made  all  my  prepa- 
rations for  departure,  I  have  come  once  more  to 
Hildale,  not  to  claim  your  hand — God  forbid  ! — 
not  to  urge  a  suit — but  simply  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  you  could  possibly  have  been  in  earnest, 
and  could  possibly  find  it  in  your  heart  to  form 
such  a — such  a — copartnership  ?  If  so,  with  what 
joy  and  delight  do  I  offer  it !' 

"  '  Mr.  Johnson,'  said  I,  '  the  question  is  a  se- 
rious one,  but  I  have  thought  of  it  seriously.  I 
feel  the  force  of  the  objections  to  an  acceptance 
by  me  of  your  proposals.  But  I  know  not  why 
I  should  refuse  them,  just  because  the  old  ladies 
of  the  village  may  think  it  imprudent  and  absurd 
to  marry  a  man  so  much  older  than  myself,  and 
one  who  has  not  made  the  gathering  together  of 
dollars  the  grand  object  of  his  existence.  Whith- 
er you  go,  I  will  go — and  God  protect  us !' 

"You  see.  Brown,  that  you  did  waste  j-our 
childish  sympathies,  and  that  after  all  I  have  no 
story  to  tell." 

"  So  it  appears  ;  but,  Mrs.  Johnson,  what  was 
the  result  ?" 

"  A  very  few  words  will  relate  that.  Sister 
Peters,  though  strongly  doubting  the  wisdom  of 
my  decision,  aided  me  in  making  preparations 
for  my  departure.  She  went  with  me  to  Boston, 
where  he  received  us,  and  took  us  to  Providence, 
where  we  were  married.  Thence  we  went  to- 
gether to  New  York,  and  my  sister  gave  me  her 
parting  kiss  and  blessing  as  the  vessel  left  the 
wharf  You  already  know  much  of  my  history 
abroad,  at  least  so  far  as  it  concerns  music.  But 
much  of  the  varied  experience  of  those  years  in 
other  respects  you  do  not  know.  We  lived  suc- 
cessively in  Antwerp,  Diisseldorf,  Dresden,  Vien- 
na, and  I  look  back  with  especial  pleasure  to  two 
summers  spent  upon  the  Rhine.  We  were  some- 
times sadly  straitened  in  our  finances  and  had 
occasionally  very  gloomy  hours.  One  winter  re- 
mains impressed  upon  my  memory  as  a  period  of 
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sadness.  Both  his  art  and  his  health  called  my 
husband  to  Italy,  and  our  means  did  not  allow  us 
hoth  to  go.  He  made  every  sacrifice  for  my  com- 
fort during  his  absence,  and,  thank  God,  he  nev- 
er knew  by  what  exertion  and  toil  and  sacrifice, 
as  a  teacher  of  English  at  Bonn,  I  was  able  to 
send  him  some  portion  of  the  funds  which  he  left 
for  me.  There  was  always  something  very  touch- 
ing in  his  demeanor  towards  me.  He  seemed  to 
feel  as  if  I  had  sacrificed  myself  to  him,  and  he 
had  no  real  right  to  call  me  his  ;  and  yet  this  was 
not  at  all  the  case — I  may  say,  that  I  have  never 
for  an  instant  regretted  the  '  copartnership.'  At 
length  our  resources  were  exhausted  and  we  were 
forced  to  come  home.  We  settled  ourselves  in 
New  York,  and  my  husband  took  a  very  fair  rank 
among  the  artists  there.  But  he  had  judged 
rightly  in  regard  to  his  health.  His  constitution 
gave  way.  A  long  and  exceedingly  painful  ill- 
ness ensued.  None  of  his  great  things  had  been 
accomplished.  His  small  pictures  and  sketches 
sold  well  so  long  as  he  had  strength  for  labor. 
Fortunately  we  had  no  children,  and  the  cost  of 
living  was  comparatively  small.  But  a  time  came, 
when  my  piano-forte  lessons  were  our  only  re- 
source. It  proved  sufhcient,  but  cost  me  constant 
and  wearying  labor.  At  length  the  '  copartner- 
ship' ended.  He  lies  in  his  fatlier's  tomb  at  Kox- 
bury.  A  few  years  later  I  came  home  to  Hildale 
and  joined  my  small  savings  to  those  of  my  sister, 
and  we  pulf  up  this  cottage— where" — added  she 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  with  a  smile — "  we 
are  always  happy  to  see  Mr.  Brown,  unless  we 
can  have  the  greater  happiness — as  at  tliis  mo- 
ment, for  here  comes  Lizzy  Smith,  daughter  of 
Miss  Lily — of  seeing  instead  of  him,  a  pupil  at 
$15  per  quarter!" 

There  had  been  something  in  the  tone  in 
which  Mrs.  Johnson  had  related  her  history, 
which  jarred  upon  my  feelings.  It  was  too  light 
— too  careless.  It  did  not  accord  at  all  with  her 
character  as  I  understood  it.  It  haunted  mo  the 
whole  week.  I  could  not  believe  she  was  so 
heartless  as  she  made  herself  appear. 

Last  evening,  I  lingered  a  moment  at  the  door, 
as  I  was  leaving  the  house,  after  having  chatted 
for  some  time  without  alluding  at  all  to  her  story, 
and  suddenly  turned  and  said  abruptly  :  "  But, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  I  have  been  thinking  and  thinking 
of  your  narrative,  and  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  can- 
not understand  from  it  how  you  should  have  mar- 
ried as  you  did  !" 

The  smile  left  her  lip.  The  whole  expression 
of  her  countenance  changed.  She  raised  her 
dark  eyes  to  mine,  and  I  saw  them  fill  with  tears. 
A  slight  flush  spread  over  her  cheek.  She  clasp- 
ed her  hands,  pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  and  in 
a  voice  scarce  audible  said :    "  1  loved  him !" 
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The  Boston  Public  library  Building. 
A  building  has  been  completed  for  the  use  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  Free  Public  Library  for  all  time.  The  ex- 
ercises appropriate  to  the  dedication  of  an  edi- 
fice of  this  nature  have  been  held,  and  the 
congratulations  of  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of 
so  admirable  an  enterprise  have  been  exchanged 
on  the  first  day  of  a  new  year.  The  melodious 
voices  of  orators  and  choristers  have  died  away — 
the  earnest  and  graceful  words  then  spoken  are 
recorded,  to  be  read  with  an  ever  new  delight  by 
the  future  beneficiaries  of  this  noble  institution — 


the  new  building  has  been  thrown  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  an  interested  public,  and,  after  remain- 
ing closed  for  a  season,  will  be  again  opened  for 
the  use  and  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  its  many 
thousand  owners.  The  public  will  have  a  spa- 
cious, a  comfortable,  a  convenient  and  a  per- 
manent public  library. 

Is  this  quite  enough? — In  a  building  erected 
as  this  has  been,  carefully,  thoughtfully,  for  so 
worthy  an  object — the  most  public  of  all  public 
buildings — the  culmination  of  our  New  England, 
nineteenth  century  civilization — might  we  not 
reasonably  look  for  somewhat  more  than  space — 
somewhat  more  than  comfort — somewhat  more 
than  convenience  V  If  we  are  to  have  perma- 
nence, might  we  not  also  ask  a  little  heautij  ?  We 
do  not  forget  the  careful  disclaimer  put,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  into  the  first  report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  erection  of  the  building — 
in  which  it  was  hoped  that,  without  any  attempt 
at  ostentatious  display,  the  eifect  of  the  edifice 
would  be  found  in  its  adaptation  to  its  uses,  and 
in  which  convenience,  safety  and  the  like  practi- 
cal advantages  were  very  justly  named  as  the 
objects  to  be  mainly  sought.  But  we  must  think 
that  it  would  not  have  been  ill  to  have  added 
beauty  to  the  list  of  desirable  qualities.  This 
building  is  for  culture — surely  beauty  cultivates. 
It  is  for  education — good  Architecture  educates, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  art ;  surely  then  it 
should  in  nowise  be  refused  the  fair  and  graceful 
aspect  which  befits  its  use.  Where  is  Architec- 
ture legitimate  if  not  in  a  Public  Library  '!  We 
can  have  no  palaces  in  republican  America, — 
we  can  have  no  cathedrals  in  Protestant  New 
England — private  houses  twenty-five  feet  wide 
offer  small  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  no- 
bler cjualities  of  Architecture — they  are  inad- 
missible in  stores  and  warehouses,  and  if  admit- 
ted, would  be  worthless  when  exhibited  above 
those  shining  basements  of  plate  glass, — railway 
stations  are  laid  under  the  pitiless  and  inevitable 
ban  of  the  great  architectural  autocrat  of  Eng- 
land— there  remains  but  a  small  list  of  public 
buildings  in  which  the  once  noble  and  respected 
Art  of  Architecture  may  find  grateful  and  appro- 
priate recognition.  Should  we  turn  our  back 
upon  it  when  we  build  a  Library  ?  No  expense 
is  grudged  which  goes  to  secure  solidity,  conveni- 
ence, security  from  fire  ;  why  should  beauty  be 
ignored '?  It  is  clear  from  the  disclaimer  above 
alluded  to,  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  seek 
it — if  it  exist  in  the  new  building,  it  has  crept 
in  unawares. 

Now  the  task  of  the  critic,  whether  of  books, 
manners,  dress,  or  Art,  is  at  all  times  an  ungra- 
cious one,  and  one  which  should  be  di-<tasteful  to 
a  generous  mind.  It  is  particularly  so  in  an 
instance  like  the  present,  when  a  general  feeling 
of  satisfaction  and  gratulation  is  so  prevalent^ 
arising  from  the  successful  operation  and  firm 
establishment  of  an  institution  so  useful  and 
everyway  excellent  as  this  of  which  we  speak. 
But  we  think  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
that  some  sober  woi'ds  should  be  spoken  of  the 
building  in  which  just  now  they  are  taking  so 
much  pride  and  pleasure— that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  arrest  the  tide  of  blind  ad- 
miration into  which  men  unthinkingly  fall  as 
oflen  as  any  public  edifice  is  thrown  open,  new, 
bright  and  decorative.  If  one  had  mingled  with 
the  admiring  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children 
which  filled  the  spacious  rooms  and  halls  of  the 


new  building  on  Saturday  evening,  the  second  of 
January,  and  listened  carefully  to  the  exclama- 
tions which  burst  forth  from  each  party  or  group 
as  it  entered  successively  the  vestibule — the 
reading-rooms — the  library  hall,  he  would  have 
heard  on  all  sides  expressions  of  lively  and  un- 
qualified approval.  This  in  one  sense  was  de- 
lightful to  observe.  Apart  from  the  size  and 
height  of  the  rooms,  the  gay  colors  of  walls  and 
ceilings,  the  columns  and  arches  and  cornices 
and  panels  and  pendants—  the  marble,  the  gilding, 
the  ironwork — were  quite  sufficient  to  dazzle  the 
ej-es  of  the  contented  citizens,  and  to  prove  that 
the  matter-of-fact  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sioners had  yielded  in  some  degree  to  the  temp- 
tations of  ornament.  But  any  cai-eful  observer 
will  at  once  admit  that  all  this  popular  admira- 
tion is  entirely  independent  of  the  real  merit  of 
the  building,  and  is  far  fi-om  implying  any  excel- 
lence or  beauty  in  the  architecture.  What  a 
library  should  be,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire; 
but  let  those  of  our  readers  who  can,  call  up  in 
their  minds  the  statel}",  solemn  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  the  simple  hall  of  the  Laurentian  at 
Florence,  the  sculptured  arcades  of  that  library 
of  St.  Mark,  which  stands  by  the  Ducal  Palace 
and  looks  aci'oss  the  Venetian  Lagoon — let  them 
open  their  memories  to  the  "  fair  and  solemn 
company  "  of  structures  that  hold  the  great  col- 
lections of  Vienna,  of  Munich,  of  Dresden,  of 
Berlin,  of  London  ;  and  then  set  beside  them  this 
latest  offspring  of  American  architecture,  no  less 
inferior  to  these  in  simplicity  and  effect  than  it  is 
superior  to  them  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  this  new  edifice 
and  give  it  a  hasty  and  unprofessional  examina- 
tion.. We  take  it  that  no  one  in  standing  before 
the  Public  Library  in  its  unsurpassed  position, 
has  ever  felt  any  real  or  thoughtful  admiration  of 
the  exterior  design.  The  material  in  the  first 
place  is  unfevorable  to  a  good  effect,  tho\igh  by  no 
means  a  fatal  obstacle.  But  that  heavy  door-way, 
those  clumsily  arched  windows  of  the  second 
story  with  their  awkward  caps,  those  empty  niches 
with  their  ill-favored  brackets,  together  with  the 
broad  opening  on  each  side  of  the  building  dis- 
closing the  long  perspective  of  blank  arched  wall, 
must  surely  have  failed  to  inspire  the  most  careless 
or  the  most  prejudiced  observer  with  feelings  of 
approval.  Enter  the  low  dooi-way,  and  what  do 
we  find?  A  vestibule,  in  which  a  passage  often 
feet  leads  between  the  two  halves  of  the  principal 
stairway  to  the  delivery-room,  which  connects 
itself  by  three  broad  doors  with  the  circulating 
library  room  beyond.  And  here  we  should  be 
disposed  to  go  farthest  in  our  approbation  — 
simply  because  here,  in  these  two  rooms,  a  mani- 
fest convenience  of  arrangement  is  combined  with 
an  absence  of  ambition.  No  special  efl^ect  is 
aimed  at,  no  pretence  made.  Of  scarcely  another 
portion  of  the  building  above  ground  can  the  simie 
be  said.  From  the  delivery-room  open  the  two 
reading-rooms,  which  are  lofty  and  large,  but 
whose  spaciousness  of  eOect  is  essentially  destroyed 
by  the  double  rows  of  iron  columns,  tall  and 
attenuated,  —  resting  on  octagonal  iron  pedestals 
and  supporting  inverted  cones  of  elaborately 
frescoed  plaster.  Return  to  the  vestibule.  The 
staircase,  as  we  have  said,  commences  in  two 
portions.  At  mid  height  these  two  unite  behind 
a  blank  screen  wall,  whence  one  broad  flight 
conducts  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  hall.  All 
the  walls  of  the  staircase  below  the  level  of  the 
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middle  landing  are  finished  in  plain  stucco,  spaced 
off  in  the  wretched  imitation  of  stone-work  so 
common  in  renovated  chnrchcs  of  this  region. 
Above  this  is  a  panelling  of  plaster  arches  on 
scagliola  pilasters,  —  the  ceiling  above  these  being 
panelled  in  cast-iron.  We  ascend  the  stair-way 
— so  provokingly  deprived  of  the  grand  etTect 
to  which  this  feature  is  of  right  entitled  in  every 
public  building,  by  the  division  of  its  lower  half 
and  the  concealment  of  its  upper, — and  we  reach 
the  main  hall  of  the  library.  This  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  was  intended  to  make  the  climax  of 
excellence  and  effect  —  and  accordingly  we  Qnd 
that,  notwithstanding  the  distinct  abnegation  of  all 
architectural  pretension  at  the  outset,  there  is  a 
manifest  assumption  of  dignity  in  this  hall,  and 
an  equally  manifest  attempt  at  splendor.  The 
architecture  is  somewhat  gigantic,  and  consists  of 
an  arcade  running  round  the  four  sides  of  the  hall 
in  front  of  the  alcoves,— composed  of  three- 
quarter  engaged  Corinthian  columns  in  plaster, 
resting  on  very  large  pedestals  of  bluish  marble 
of  rather  inferior  quality  (constructed  of  jointed 
slabs)  and  supporting  arches,  which  in  their  turn 
bear  a  Corinthian  entablature.  From  this  entab- 
lature springs  a  gracefully  coved  ceiling, — through 
the  coving  of  which  are  pierced  the  windows  which 
principally  give  light  to  the  hall.  Two  ranges  of 
galleries  cut  each  arch  into  three  distinct  portions 
and  effectually  destroy  whatever  simplicity  of 
outline  the  arcade  might  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed. 

We  have  said  enough  of  the  architecture  of  this 
building.  We  wish  now  briefly  to  look  at  it  in 
two  other  lights.  First  in  respect  to  its  arrange- 
ment, secondly  in  regard  to  its  materials  and 
workmanship. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  delivery-room  and  the 
lower,  or  circulating  library  room  and  the  con- 
nection between  them  as  simple  and  convenient ; 
and  we  still  regard  this  portion  of  the  building  as 
the  least  open  to  severity  of  criticism.  The  two 
reading-rooms  are,  as  we  have  said,  spacious,  well 
lighted  and  comfortable,  as  well  as  propei'ly  con- 
nected with  the  delivery-room.  The  upper  hall 
is  simply  a  copy  of  the  Astor  Library  in  every 
essential  rtspectof  arrangement,  except  in  the 
manner  of  lighting,  which  is  here  very  perfect  and 
excellent,  and  a  great  advance  upon  its  New  York 
model.  The  one  peculiarity  in  the  constructive 
arrangement  of  the  building  appears  to  exist  in 
the  zigzag  side  walls.  This  was  the  original  point 
in  the  design,  and  must  have  contributed  largely 
to  its  adoption.  We  do  not  pi'ofess  to  understand 
its  utility  or  the  manner  in  which  it  enhances  the 
convenience  or  elegance  of  the  building,  but  we 
suppose  that  the  nominal  aim  of  this  arrangement 
was  two-fold  —  to  furnish  additional  light  to  the 
reading  rooms,  and  to  give  a  novel  form  to  the 
alcoves  of  the  upper  hall.  The  way  in  which  the 
first  aim  is  accomplished  is  calculated  to  inspire 
wonder.  A  small  triangular  horizontal  light  of 
thick  ground  glass  is  introduced  directly  over  each 
of  the  large  side  windows,  and  we  presume  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  the  additional  light 
obtained  from  these  openings  be  in  the  least 
degree  appreciable.  In  any  position  the  illumin- 
ation from  such  lights  would  be  exceedingly 
limited ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  a  triangular  well,  as 
it  were,  and  immediately  above  so  lofty  and  broad 
windows  as  these  of  the  side  walls,  their  contri- 
bution is  as  a  drop  in  a  river.  In  the  main  hall, 
the   zigzag  arrangement  has   certainly  given  a 


novel  foi'm  to  the  alcoves  —  which  may  be  a  good 
or  a  bad  form ;  but  the  change  S(iem3  to  us  to 
consist  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  valuable  shelving  room.     We  liave  never  heard 
square  alcoves  objected   to   as   at   all   inconve- 
nient, and  we  must  think,  at  least  until  some 
object  is  suggested  for  the  introiluction  of  this  new 
form  more  reasonable  than  the  avoidance  of  dark 
corners  in  a  hall  so  thoroughly  lighted  as  this— 
that  it  originated  in  that  restless  desire  for  novelty, 
that  dissatisfaction  with  all  old  forms,  which  is  so 
noted  a  trait  in  the  American  character.     To  us 
the  form  of  the  alcoves  seems  awkwai'd  without 
and  uncomfortable  within — it  has  certainly  occa- 
sioned a  very  material  extra  expenditure,  and  we 
cnn  think  of  only  one  argument  for  it — il  is  new. 
With  a  brief  glance  at  the  materials  and  work- 
manship of  the  new  Library  building  we  will  take 
our  leave  of  it.     And  here  let  us  specially  remark 
that  the  mason's  and  joiner's  work  seems  to  be 
admirable  throughout,  though  the  designs  which 
they  followed  are  open  to  criticism  like  all  the 
rest.     The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  minor 
branches  of  mechanical  art.     But  the  taste  which 
dictated  the  use  of  plaster  in  such  profusion,  and 
especially  that  which  permitted  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  ornamentation  to  be  made  in  cast-iron, 
deserves  the  most   emphatic  reprobation.     And 
setting  aside  all  taste,- — the  leniency,  or  careless- 
ness, or  ignorance  (we  know  not  which  to  call  it,) 
of   the    Superintendent,    who    after    the    latter 
material  was  once  determined  upon,  admitted  such 
shameful  specimens  of  it  into  an  edifice  of  this 
character,  deserves  to  be  known  by  all  and  the 
results  to  be  thoroughly  examined  by  all  before 
such  general  admiration  is  allowed   to  prevail. 
Where  else  but  in  the  Boston  Library  shall  we 
find  the  main  staircase  in  an  expensive  public 
edifice,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  which   in 
design  and  execution  would  disgrace  the  cheapest 
house-front  in  the  obscurest  street  ?     Where  else 
but  in  our  own  boasted  new  Library  Building 
shall   we   find   the   ornamental    columns    which 
support  the  ceiling  of  a  spacious  and  costly  reading 
room,  disfigured    with   blotches   and   protruding 
screws,  and  defects  in  the  casting  so  abominable 
that  no  builder   who  regarded   his  professional 
reputation,  would  admit  them  into  his  commonest 
shop-front  ?     Let  the  reader  who  doubts,  go  and 
examine  for  himself — let  him  particularly  notice 
the  guilloche  band-moulding  which  runs  around 
all  three  divisions  of  the  main  staircase,  and  then 
let  him  ask  the  public  if  they  are  content  that  a 
building  which  has  cost  them  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,*  and  which  should  be  their  pride,  should 
present  beauties  such  as  these.     The  use  of  cast- 
iron  as  an  ornamental  material  is  bad  enough 
anywhere ;  but  to  use  it  in  a  building  like  this,  and 
above  all  to  use  such  cast-iron  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  is  to  insult  the  judgment  and  the  taste  of  a 
community  which  has  hitherto,  (with  what  justness 
we  will  not  pretend  to  determine)  prided  itself 
on  the  possession  of  a  large  share  of  those  qualities. 
Had  the  Commissioners  adhered  to  their  original 
purpose  to  make  a  building  which  should  be  solid 

*  "Were  the  items  of  expense,  at  once  unnecessary 
to  practical  use  and  injudicious  to  architectural  effect, 
to  be  estimated,  it  could  easily  be  demonstrated  that 
^■1.50,000  could  liave  been  saved  for  books  which  are 
the  true  interior  ornaments;  and  with  this  saving  we 
could  have  had  a  building  with  all  the  uses  and  con- 
veniences of  the  one  we  are  considering,  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  architectural  effect  to  which  it 
can  make  no  pretension. 


and  comfortable  and  convenient  and  respectable, 
without  any  attempt  at  decoration,  we  might  have 
regretted,  but  we  (-ould  not  have  censured  their 
course.  But  here  is  a  building  filled  from  top  to 
bottom  with  ambitious  ornament,  every  wall  and 
ceiling  painted  elaborately  in  fresco,  every  oppor- 
tunity seized  for  the  introduction  of  ornament, 
and  throughout  this  whole  interior,  the  most  leg- 
itimate materials  we  can  find  are  plaster  and  cast- 
iron.  Listen  a  moment  to  the  opinion  of  one, 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  occasional  extravagan- 
ces, is  at  least  endtled  to  respect  for  liis  keenness 
to  perceive  and  his  power  to  express  the  distinc- 
tion between  beauty  and  ugliness — between 
propi'iety  of  ornament  and  tasteless  display  : 

" But  1  believe  no  cause  to  have  been 

more  active  in  the  degradation  of  our  national 
feeling  for  beauty  than  the  constant  use  of  cast- 
iron  ornaments.  The  common  iron- work  of  the 
middle  ages  was  as  simple  as  it  was  effective, 
composed  of  leafage  cut  flat  out  of  sheet-iron,  and 
twisted  at  the  workman's  will.  No  ornaments 
on  the  contrary  are  so  cold,  clumsy  and  vulgar, 
so  essentially  im-apable  of  a  fine  line  or  shadow, 
as  those  of  cast-iron  ;  and  while  on  the  score  of 
truth  we  can  hardly  allege  anything  against  them, 
since  they  are  always  distinguishable  at  a  glance 
from  wrought  and  hammered  work,  and  stand 
only  for  what  they  are,  yet  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  of 
nation  which  indulges  in  these  vulgar  and  cheap 
substitutes  for  real  decoration.  Their  inefficien- 
cy and  paltriness  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  more 
fully  in  another  place,  enforcing  only  at  present 
the  general  conclusion,  that  if  even  honest  or 
allowable,  they  are  things  in  which  we  can  never 
take  just  pride  or  pleasure,  and  must  never  be 
employed  in  any  place  wherein  they  might  either 
themselves  obtain  the  credit  of  being  other  and 
better  than  they  are,  or  be  associated  with  the 
thoroughly  downright  work  to  which  it  would  be 
a  disgrace  to  be  found  in  their  company."  [Bus- 
kin's Seven  Lamps,  p.  51.] 

No,  those  large  plaster  columns,  those  heavy 
arches,  those  carelessly  jointed  pedestals,  those 
wretched  shapes  of  cast-iron  which  meet  us  at 
every  turn — are  not  Architecture,  and  ought  not 
to  be  admired  as  such.  We  will  not  speak  of  the 
distortions  of  form  noticeable,  throughout  the 
building — of  the  protrusion  of  a  stairway  into  the 
delivery-room,  of  the  dwarfing  of  arches  in  the 
landing  of  the  main  staircase — distortions  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  be  patent  to  the  most  unobservant 
eye.  The  building  is  built  and  will  not  be  altered 
at  least  for  the  present ;  but  it  may  nevertheless 
be  well  to  give  it  a  thoughtful  scrutiny  and  per- 
haps gain  a  little  wisdom  to  govern  ourselves 
withal,  when  the  next  opportunity  occurs  for 
erecting  a  building  that  shall  be  a  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  profit. 

We  have  said  nothing  thus  far  of  the  fresco- 
painting  so  freely  employed  in  all  the  apartments. 
It  is  generally  good — particularly  so  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  main  hall,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  bright  and  festive  effect  of  this  style 
of  decoration  be  precisely  that  which  is  most  ap- 
propriate in  a  LIbrar}'  building.  Certainly  it  has 
never  been  considered  so.  In  the  Reading 
Booms  an  argument  is  found  against  It,  that  it  is 
likely  to  become  very  speedily  defaced  by  the 
constant  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  rooms ;  not 
to  mention  the  various  other  probabilities  of 
dampness,  dust,  smoke  from  gas-burners,  &c.  &c. 
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Indeed  when  the  building  was  thrown  open  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  effects  of  an  imperfectly 
dried  plastering  or  some  other  disturbing  cause 
were  plainly  visible  on  the  frescoed  surfaces  of 
the  Eastern  Reading  Room. 

We  have  made  this  brief  and  hasty  examina- 
tion in  no  spirit  of  captious  fault-finding,  but 
from  a  sincere  wish  to  say  something,  however 
informal,  which  should  make  our  people  think 
good  architecture  worthy  of  a  careful  and  thought- 
ful consideration  ;  which  should  induce  them  to 
regard  it  with  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
art,  and  which  in  other  days  it  never  failed  to 
inspire.  It  is  a  part  of  the  province  of  this  jour- 
nal to  record  the  achievements  and  examine  the 
failings  of  all  earnest  efforts  which  are  made 
among  us  towards  realizing  the  standard  of  good 
taste  in  Art ;  and  if  by  means  of  such  record  or 
such  examination  we  can  act  in  any  way  to  res- 
tore Architecture,  whether  public  or  private,  to 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  once  held,  we  shall 
feel  that  our  efforts  have  been  by  no  means  idle 
or  unprofitable. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  few  words  to  yoiiiig  Amateurs  of  Music. 

By   Daisy. 

in. 
The  true  Amateur  of  music  is  never  unmindful 
of  the  fact,  that  his  first  steps  are  the  regulators 
of  future  excellence.  Therefore  he  is  content  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  having  nothing  less 
than  absolute  perfection  as  his  goal,  is  always  a 
student. 

The  old  proverb:  ".Step  by  step,  one  goes  a 
great  way,"  should  be  the  motto  of  the  musician, 
side  by  side  with  the  equally  true  saying:  "What- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well." 

It  should  then  be  your  care,  at  all  times  and 
places,  when  you  are  requested  to  play,  to  lay 
aside  all  false  modesty,  and  do  your  best.  Never 
play  carelessly,  because  only  your  friends  are 
within  hearing,  or  you  are  alone. 

Try  also  to  play  every  note  as  neatly  as  possi- 
ble— don't  slur  over  the  keys  in  such  haste  that 
you  are  obliged  to  leave  out  half  the  notes,  in 
aiming  for  what  is  so  often  miscalled  a  brilliant 
execution.  We  are  aware  that  to  many,  this  last 
sentence  will  seem  somewhat  heretical ;  yet  we 
venture  to  say  a  "  brilliant  executionist"  may  be 
a  very  poor  musician,  if  we  take  this  last  term  as 
indicating  one  who  makes  music.  A  truly  great 
artist  scorns  the  idea  of  simply  "  showing  off',"  or 
"  playing  for  effect,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called— 
everything  in  fact,  which  detracts  in  any  degree 
from  the  beauty  of  the  music,  in  order  to  display 
a  real  or  fancied  power  of  execution  in  himself. 

There  are-  some  people  who,  the  instant  they 
are  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  studies  to  take 
regular  tunes,  make  it  a  rule  to  select  difficult 
pieces,  quite  beyond  their  power  to  render  cor- 
rectly, and  thrum  away,  to  the  infinite  discom- 
fort of  all  lovers  of  Art.  To  such  as  these  it  is 
the  greatest  compliment  to  notice  the  difficult 
passages  in  the  pieces— the  greatest  insult  to  re- 
quest them  to  perform  a  simple  composition  of 
any  kind.  They  will  allow  their  vanity  to  run 
away  with  what  little  judgment  they  possess,  in 
an  inordinate  desire  to  attract  attention. 

Above  all,  we  would  remind  you  that  one 
month  of  steady  application  is  worth  six  of  irreg- 
ular, inattentive  practice.  If,  therefore,  you  do 
not  feel  inchned  to  give  such  attention  to  your 


lessons,  you  had  better  use  your  spare  time  for 
subjects  of  improvement  more  congenial  to  your 
tastes  than  the  study  of  music. 

It  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion  for  persons  who 
stand  as  it  were  yet  on  the  threshold  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Knowledge,  to  set  themselves  up  as  teach- 
ers, and  models,  by  the  side  of  those  who  have 
already  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  Art. 
With  no  idea  of  the  rules  of  composition,  or  any 
guide  except  their  own  imagination,  they  will 
write  and  publish  pieces  which  have  not  even  the 
merit  of  brevity ;  generally  consisting  of  four  or 
five  pages,  written  in  most  unmusical  style.  To 
these  pages  is  affixed  some  rare  title — sometimes 
a  vignette  in  high  colors,  and  the  young  .author 
of  this  absurdity-  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  fame 
as  a  composer ! 

Do  not,  we  beg  of  j'ou,  attempt  to  write ;  at 
least  not  till  you  have  thoroughly  learned  the  rules 
and  principles  of  composition.  You  need  not 
fear  that  the  world  will  grow  weary  of  the  old 
masters,  or  that  without  your  aid  we  can  have  no 
good  modern  productions  of  Art. 

As  an  Amateur  of  Music,  you  can  best  show 
your  devotion  to  it  by  keeping  within  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  interpretation,  leaving  those  who 
are  by  nature  more  gifted  than  you,  to  the  task 
of  supplying  materials  for  your  studies.  Apply 
yourself  with  diligence  and  perseverance,  and 
you  need  have  no  doubt  of  ultimate  success. 


Visible  Re-peoduction  of  the  Human 
Voice. — M.  Leon  Scott,  a  corrector  of  the  press, 
has  imagined  an  ingenious  method  for  obtaining 
the  vibrations  of  the  human  voice  expressed  in 
signs,  written,  so  to  say,  hy  the  voice  itself.  If  we 
examine  the  human  ear,  we  find  it  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  tube  ending  in  the  tympanum,  an  in- 
clined vibrating  membrane.  It  is  well  known 
that  sound  is  transmitted  with  extraordinary 
purity  and  rapidity  through  tubular  conduits, 
and  it  would  appear  that,  if  there  were  no  dis- 
turbing causes,  the  transmission  might  be  con- 
tinued to  an  indefinite  distance  without  any  di- 
minution of  intensity.  There  is  an  experiment 
on  record,  tried  about  fifty  years  ago  by  M.  Biot, 
who,  placing  himself  at  one  of  the  extremities 
of  a  tubular  aqueduct  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
metres  in  length,  carried  on  a  conversation  in  a 
low  voice  with  another  person  situated  at  the 
opposite  extremity.  These  facts  have  been 
turned  to  account  by  M.  Scott  in  the  following 
manner: 

A  tubular  conduit  receives  the  vibrations  of 
the  human  voice  at  one  of  its  extremities, 
shaped  like  a  funnel;  at  the  other  extremity 
there  is  a  vibrating  membrane,  to  which  a  very- 
light  pencil  or  stylus  is  attached.  This  stylus 
rests  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  lamp-black,  and  is  made,  by  the  aid  of 
clock-work,  to  unroll  from  a  cylinder  while-  the 
person  whose  voice  is  to  be  experimented  upon 
is  speaking.  The  stj-lus,  in  receiving  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  voice  through  the  tube,  marks  the 
paper  with  undulating  lines  expressing  the  dif- 
ferent inflexions.  A  somewhat  similar  process 
had  been  employed  some  time  ago  by  Mr. 
Wertheim,  to  obtain  the  graphic  repi-esentation 
of  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork ;  but  M. 
Scott  is  the  first  -vvho  has  attempted  anything  of 
the  kind  with  the  human  voice.  The  contri- 
vance, though  still  in  infancy,  has  already  led  to 
a  curious  result,  viz :  that  the  clearer  and  purer 
a  sound  is,  the  more  regular  is  the  curve  describ- 
ed by  the  st)-lus. 


Vive  la  Claque  !— Mile.  Rachel,  having 
imagined  that  her  reception  in  a  new  play  was 
less  warm  than  it  should  have  been,  complained 
that  those  hired  to  applaud  her,  did  not  do  their 
duty,  whereupon  she  received  from  the  head  of 
that  illustrious  body  the  following  epistle :  "  Mad- 


emoiselle, I  cannot  remain  under  the  obloquy  of  a 
reproach  from  lips  such  as  yours.  The  following 
is  an  authentic  statement  of  what  really  took 
place  :  At  the  first  representation  I  led  the  attack 
in  person  no  less  than  35  times.  We  had  three 
acclamations,  four  hilarities,  two  thrilling  move- 
ments, four  renewals  of  applause,  and  two 
indefinite  explosions.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent 
did  we  carry  our  applause  that  the  occupants  of 
the  stalls  were  scandalized  and  cried  out  a  la 
parte.  My  men  were  positively  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  and  even  intimated  to  me  that  they  could 
not  again  go  through  such  an  evening.  Seeing 
such  to  be  the  case,  I  appHed  for  the  manuscript, 
and,  after  having  profoundly  studied  the  piece,  I 
was  obliged  to  make  up  my  mind  for  the  second 
representation,  to  certain  curtailments  in  the 
service  of  my  men.     I,  however,  applied  them 

only  to  MM. and,  if  the  ad  interim  office, 

which  I  hold,  affords  nie  the  opportunity,  I  will 
make  them  ample  amends.  In  such  a  situation 
as  that  which  I  have  just  depicted,  I  have  only  to 
request  }'0u  to  believe  firmly  in  my  profound 
admiration  and  respectful  zeal ;  and  I  venture  to 
entreat  you  to  have  some  consideration  for  the 
difficulties  which  environ  me. 
"  I  am.  Mademoiselle,  &c." 

Florence,  Jan.  3. — The  Carnival  season  has 
fairly  commenced,  and  all  Italy  is  given  over  to 
mirth,  music  and  Verdi.  The  operas  of  this  com- 
poser monopolize  almost  all  the  lyric  stages  of  the 
country,  Trovatore  taking  the  lead.  Next  to  Tro- 
vaiore,  his  most  popular  opera  is  Rigoletto,  and 
then  comes  Attila.  Simone  Boccanegra  and  Lui- 
sa  Miller  are  being  played  at  Rome,  and  his  lat- 
est work,  Aroldo,  at  Parma.  Here  in  Florence 
we  have  Ernani,  Attila,  and  1  Lomhardi,  at  the 
different  opera  houses,  and  at  all  public  concerts 
his  music  chiefly  composes  the  programmes. 
-  Rossini  seems  to  be  quite  shelved.  His  Barbi- 
ere  is  announced  for  performance  at  some  out-of- 
the-way  place,  the  name  of  which  I  forget ;  and 
of  Donizetti  the  Favorita  and  Lucrezia  are  the 
only  operas  we  hear  of.  Bellini's  glorious  triad, 
Norma,  Sonnambula  and  Puritani,  however,  still 
retain  a  position  and  are  not  quite  eclipsed  by 
Verdi. 

Now  if  I  have  a  hobby  it  is  Verdi,  and  accus- 
tomed as  I  have  been  to  the  sneers  and  thrusts  of 
the  American  and  English  press  in  regard  to  his 
works,  the  lively  and  spontaneous  appreciation 
he  receives  in  Italy  is  the  more  grateful  to  me. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  dilate  upon  his  merits  or 
attempt  to  proselytize  into  Verdiism  those  fero- 
cious musical  classicists  who  would  abominate 
Don  Giovanni  itself  and  call  it  "  brassy  and  Ver- 
di-ish"  if  they  thought  it  had  emanated  from  Ital- 
ia's  greatest  living  composer  instead  of  a  Mozart ; 
but  I  merely  wish  to  show  by  the  number  of  his 
works  now  being  performed,  how  justly  this  great 
man  is  appreciated  in  his  native  country.  At 
this  moment,  they  are  playing  in  various  theatres 
in  Italy, the  following  of  his  operas  :  Ernani,  Tro- 
vatore, Traviata,  Attila,  Simone  Boccanegra,  Lui- 
sa  Miller,  1  Lomhardi,  Nahuco,  Macbeth,  Vepres 
Siciliennes,  Aroldo,  Rigoletto — there  may  be  oth- 
ers, but  as  regards  these  I  am  certain,  if  the  offi- 
cial announcements  by  the  operatic  Impresarios 
in  various  towns  may  be  relied  on.  Probably 
there  was  never  before  an  instance  of  such  aston- 
ishing popularity — Trovatore  being  played  in  over 
a  dozen  theatres. 

Among  the  operatic  performers  in  Europe,  ma- 
ny of  the  most  noted  have  appeared  in  the  Uni- 
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ted  States,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those 
who  have  enjoyed  their  musiual  peribruiances 
there,  to  learn  the  present  whereabouts  of  their 
old  operatic  friends.  RoSA  DeVries,  and  Mo- 
BELLi,  the  baritone,  have  just  appeared  at  La 
Soala,  Milan,  in  Nabuco.  Mme.  Tedesco  and 
Neri  Beraldi  (tenor),  are  at  Lisbon,  where 
they  have  made  a  great  success  in  Favorita,  the 
Prophetp.  and  Liicrezia.  Mikate,  the  tenor,  is 
engaged  for  the  Carnival  of  1858-9  at  Turin. 
LoRiNi  is  at  La  Pergola,  Florence.  Elisa  Bis- 
CACCIANTI  is  engaged  at  St.  Petersburg.  Bet- 
TiNi,  the  tenor,  who  sang  here  with  Bosio,  years 
ago,  is  at  Madrid.  Miss  Hensi.er  has  opened 
the  season  at  the  Carlo  Felice,  at  Genoa,  having 
appeared  in  Traviata ;  she  was  indisposed,  and 
this  is  probably  tlie  reason  the  Genoese  critics 
complain  of  her  lack  of  energy,  which  they  doub- 
ly regret,  as  she  has  otherwise  so  many  elements 
to  ensure  success  in  her  sweet  and  cultivated 
voice,  and  her  prepossessing  personal  appearance. 
— Miss  Hensler  now  enjoys  an  enviable  position 
as  prima  donna  of  one  of  the  first  opera  houses 
of  Italy,  and,  if  she  "  will  make  an  effort"  (as 
Mrs.  Chick  said  to  poor  Mrs.  Dombey)  her  pro- 
fessional success  is  ensured.  The  only  thing  her 
auditors  complain  of,  is  her  cold,  uuimpassioned 
style  of  acting ;  otlierwise  they  are  loud  in  her 
praise.  Laborde  is  off  at  Kio  Janeiro, — and  at 
Paris  is  a  vast  army  of  our  former  operatic 
friends,  including  Grisi,  Mario,  De  Wil- 
HOEST,  Steffanone,  Didier,  Alboni  and 
Graziani. — And  talking  about  Paris,  I  have 
come  across  in  a  French  paper,  fresh  from  the 
French  capital,  some  twaddle — it  is  worthy  of  no 
better  name — relating  to  these  latter  well  known 
artists.  The  writer  is  celebrating  New  Year's 
day,  by  congratulating  the  various  members  of 
the  Italian  opera  troupe  on  the  auspicious  day, 
and  seizing  the  opportunity  to  make  a  series  of 
impertinent  personal  remarks  ;  he  is  particularly 
severe  on  Alboni,  and  thus  congratulates  that 
portly  dame. 

"  We  congratulate  Madame  Alboni  on  being 
freed  from  the  presence  of  Mme.  Didier,  for  we 
well  comprehend  that  two  of  a  trade  cannot 
a^ree,  and  that  between  the  two  ladies  the  un- 
lucky Impresario  would  be  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed ;  especially  when  one  of  them  is  so  fastid- 
ious as  Madame  Alboni. 

"  For  in  the  first  place,  you  know,  Alboni,  that 
you  have  recently  decided  not  to  appear  in  male 
characters.  Very  well !  very  well  indeed — Mad. 
Didier  will  willingly  invest  herself  with  the  pant- 
aloons, and  sing  the  Brindixi  (which  you  have  al- 
most created)  and  in  a  style,  too,  that  will  make 
her  fickle  auditors  almost  forget  j'ou  yourself. 

"  Alboni  will  not  take  the  role  of  Orsini  ! 

"  Very  well !  Madame  Didier  will  take  it ! 

"  Again,  Madame  Alboni  cannot  dance  a  cer- 
tain role  ! 

"  Very  well !  Madame  Didier  will  dance  it !" 

Now  this  last  passage  needs  a  short  explana- 
tion.    Here  it  is. 

There  are  in  the  Martha  opera  of  M.  Flotow, 
which  they  are  now  rehearsing  at  the  Italiens, 
two  female  roles — a  soprano  and  contralto ;  but 
this  latter  role  is  amphibious — -that  is  to  say  it 
partakes  both  of  dance  and  song.  Now  Alboni 
in  the  rehearsals  'performed  such  remarkable 
terpsichorcan  feats,  that  M.  Calzado,  the  mana- 
ger, rubbed  his  hands  with  delight,  exclaiming : 
"  Ah !  that  will  bring  me  crowded  houses  if  anv- 


thing  will !"  But  M.  de  Saint-Salvi,  the  agent  of 
the  owners  of  the  liuilding,  protested  against  Al- 
boni's  continuing  therein  to  trip  upon  the  light 
fantastic  toe,  stating  that  it  would  certainly  result 
in  the  most  disastrous  circumstances  to  the  solidi- 
ty of  the  theatre.  Under  different  circumstances 
this  unexpected  opposition  would  have  seriously 
embarrassed  the  management.  But  M.  Calzado 
received  the  intelligence  very  philosophically, 
merely  exclaiming :  "  Eh  hien  !  There  is  Nantier 
Didier,  who  can  dance  the  role  as  well  as  sing  it. 
We  will  have  her — it  will  do  just  as  well — every- 
body will  be  satisfied,  excepting  perhaps  Madame 

Al ,  but  that's  not  my  affair." 

Now  Alboni,  seeing  the  range  of  her  reper- 
toire becoming  more  and  more  limited,  began  to 
make  renewed  incursions  into  the  roles  of  the  so- 
prani,  and  has  appeared  in  Gazza  Lndra,  in  the 
part  of  Ninette  instead  of  the  contralto  role  of  Pip- 
po.  We  do  not  observe,  however,  that  this  event 
has  done  much  good  either  to  Art  or  the  treasury 
of  the  management. 

The  writer  next  congratulates  Nantier  Didier 
on  being  freed  from  Alboni :  "  For,"  he  says, 
"  this  fortunate  event  will  relieve  the  former  from 
the  rivalry  of  her  professonal  sister.  Madame 
Didier  possesses  a  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  exten- 
sive compass  and  sympathetic  tone.  She  really 
knows  how  to  sing,  and  and  can  act  well  the  rSles 
of  her  repertoire." 

Then  follows  a  tribute  to  our  old  friend  Steffa- 
none, the  first  to  introduce  the  most  successful  of 
modern  operas,  Verdi's  Trovatore,  in  New  York. 
The  writer  says  in  very  big  capitals  that  she  is 
"  THE  VERY  BEST  Leonora  IN  EuROPE,"  referr- 
ing to  her  performance  of  that  role  in  Trooatore . 
With  regard  to  Grisi,  the  writer  wislies  she 
could  appear  once  more  with  Rubini,  Tamburini 
and  Lablache,  while  Bellini  should  solemnize  the 
event  with  an  opei-a  written  expressly  for  the  oc- 
casion. Then  he  launches  off  into  a  French 
rhapsody  : 

'•  You  ask  that  which  is  impossible.  How  im- 
possible 'i  has  it  not  been  already  done  !  Did  not 
Bellini  write  Puritani  expressly  for  those  four 
grand  artistes  V  But  unfortunately  Bellini  and 
Rubini  are  dead,  and  Tamburini  and  Lablache 
have  retired  from  the  stage.  But  why  have  they 
retired  1  Alas  !  they  are  old  !  And  has  the  beau- 
tiful and  apirituelle  Giulia  Grisi  also  become  old  ? 
It  must  be  so  !  Oh  !  despair  !  The  common  fate 
must  overtake  even  Giulia  Grisi  *  *  *  *  *  But 
why  then  does  she  return  thus  alone  to  the  scene 
of  her  triumphs  ?  Does  she  return  to  sadlj'  con- 
template the  ravages  which  years  have  made  up- 
on her  old  auditors  ?  Or  does  she  come  to  remind 
us  of  our  happy  youthful  days  long  passed,  and 
fill  us  with  melancholy  remembrances?  But  I  will 
not  go  to  see  her.  I  will  preserve  intact  the  early 
souvenirs  of  this  beautiful  ideal,  this  wondrous 
artiste,  who  with  no  other  guide  than  her  own 
genius,  knows  how  to  be  so  lovely  yet  tender  in 
Juliette,  so  majestic  in  Anna  Bolena,  so  grand  in 
Niuetta,  so  sympathetic  and  spirited  in  Rosina, 
so  passionate  in  Desdemona,  so  poeticallj'  beau- 
tiful and  sweetly  unhappy  in  Elvira,  so  dramatic 
in  Semiramide,  so  impetuous  in  tlie  terrible  role 
of  Norma,  her  most  admirable  creation.  No,  I 
will  not  see  her. 

■*  iif  *  *  -y^  *         ■:^- 

"  Ah !  I  liave  just  awakened  from  a  dream, 
during  which  I  have  been  against  my  will  to  see 
Grisi  at  the  Italiens ;  but  instead  of  the  glorious 


young  Dioa  entering  upon  the  scene  with  the  no- 
ble assurance  of  an  artiste,  knowing  herself  to  be 
adored  by  the  pubhc,and  to  merit  that  adoration, 
I  saw  her  enter  a  prima  donna,  yet  beautiful, 
with  a  cjueenly  presence,  but  with  an  agitated 
and  timid  air,  as  though  she  felt  herself  to  be  an 
intruder !  I  beheld  her  suppliant  expression 
which  seemed  to  say  to  the  public :  '  Ungrateful 
ones,  and  is  this  the  cold,  unmoved  manner  in 
which  you  receive  me!  Ah !  you  applaud.  Thanks! 
many,  many  thanks.'  I  could  not  bear  it-  '  Do 
not  thank  them,  sovereign  of  my  heart,'  I  cried, 
'  thy  humiliation  will  break  mj'  heart,'  and  then 
my  sobs  choked  my  words  and — I  awoke  and  lo ! 
it  was  a  dream — only  a  dream  !  Oh  what  delight! 
and  Giulia  Grisi  is  as  much  adored  now  as  she 
was  twenty  years  ago.     She  is  still  La  Dioa .'" 

The  writer  further  goes  on  to  wish  all  sorts  of 
Frenchy  things  to  the  other  artist,  and  then  gives 
an  item  you  may  not  be  prepared  to  hear — it  is 
this.  Mario  is  about  to  appear  in  the  role  of  Don 
Giovanni  in  Mozart's  opera.  The  great  tenor 
has  been  studying  the  part  a  long  time  and  is 
quite  enamored  of  it.  The  opera  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Les  Italiens  with  the  most  remarkable 
distribution  of  characters  ever  known,  being  as 
follows  : 

Don  Giovanni, Mario 

Leporello, Zucchini 

Otlavio Belart 

Donna  Anna, Grisi 

Zcrlina St.  Urbain 

Elvira Steffanone 

The  writer  from  whom  I  have  made  such  copi- 
ous quotations  prophesies  a  "  solemn  fiasco," 
and  he  puts  in  capital  letters  to  make  it  the  more 
impressive.  In  my  next  I  hope  to  say  something 
about  the  opera  houses  of  Florence. 

Teovator. 


Jufi^kt's  Jouiinal  of  Htusif, 
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Third  Orchestral  Concert. — If  the  uni- 
versal gratification  of  a  large  audience,  warmly, 
unmistakeably  and  frequently  expressed,  during 
a  concert  and  the  whole  week  after  it,  can  be 
any  pleasure  to  the  concert-giver,  Mr.  Gael 
Zerrahn  has  reason  to  feel  pleased,  and  cer- 
tainly in  one  way  well  rewarded,  for  the  feast  of 
noble  music  which  he  had  the  good  taste  and  the 
enterprise  to  provide  for  us  last  Saturday  eve- 
ning. We  cannot  doubt,  too,  that  such  meritori- 
ous effort  and  such  faith  in  the  appreciation  of 
his  public  met  with  .something  like  a  fair  material 
reward ;  for  the  assemblage  was  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  first  night,  and  far  larger  than 
that  of  the  second, — as  much  in  contrast  with  it 
in  all  true  signs  of  success,  as  it  was  in  intrinsic 
musical  excellence,  particularly  as  regards  the 
subject  matter,  or  the  programme  of  the  concert. 
It  was  in  truth  an  admirable  programme.  If  it 
contained  nothing  new,  yet  all  was  sterling,  and 
most  ot  the  selections  of  the  very  highest  order. 
It  was  plain  to  sight  and  feeling  that  by  the  au- 
dience in  general  it  was  infinitely  more  enjoyed 
than  any  "  light"  and  unartistic  programmes  of 
late  years.  And  here  was  a  good  point  settled  : 
namely,  that  in  the  search  for  what  is  popular,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  highest  often  is  the 
most  so,  provided  it  has  once  come  to  be  familiar. 
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Is  not  the  Freyschiitz  overture  more  popular  than 
any  clap-trap  V  and  what  is  there  more  exeellent, 
more  classical  ?  Nay,  the  great  Seventh  Sym- 
phony itself  (Beethoven's  in  A),  which  opened 
the  concert,  and  which  a  few  years  since  was 
thought  to  be  the  type  of  all  that  is  "  scientfic," 
hyper-classical,  profound  and  "  transcendental," 
— the  work  most  cited  as  the  incomprehensible 
antipodes  to  the  melodious  Italian  opera,  &c. — 
what  other  instrumental  work  (unless  it  be  the 
Fifth)  offers  such  sure  attraction  now  to  any  au- 
dience that  seeks  orchestral  music,  or  is  absorbed 
into  the  listening  soul  with  such  profound  atten- 
tion, such  delight  and  exaltation  ? 

That  was  proved  at  the  Festival  in  JIay.  Sat- 
urday night  proved  it  once  more.  We  verily 
believe  we  speak  the  feeling  of  the  mass  of  that 
great  audience  when  we  say,  that  we  were  too 
happily  and  deeply  interested  in  the  Symphony 
itself,  to  be  thinking  very  critically  of  the  mere 
performance.  The  thoughts,  the  spirit,  of  Beet- 
hoven, in  one  of  his  sublimest  and  most  rapturous 
seasons,  conveyed  their  electric  spark  thi-ough 
and  in  spite  of  such  materials  as  we  had.  It  was 
not  the  great  orchestra  of  May ;  there  were  by 
no  means  strings  enough  (excellent  as  the  first 
violins  all  are)  ;  no  one  could  expect  Zerrahn  to 
to  give  us  more,  until  the  public  made  him  safe 
in  doing  so.  We  might  recall,  too,  a  few  rough- 
nesses in  execution,  brass  out  of  tune,  the  oboe 
often  a  little  flat  (our  friend  must  be  more  care- 
ful). It  was  not  the  best,  nor  by  any  means  the 
worst  interpretation  we  have  had  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony ;  but  the  spirit  was  not  wanting,  it 
took  effect,  and  each  who  heard  it  felt  it  to  be 
real  gain  to  the  best  part  of  him. 

The  genial,  June-like  Allegretto  Sehorzando 
from  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  delicious  as 
ever,  though,  for  a  wonder,  not  encored.  The 
Tannhauser  overture  was  made  as  effective  as  it 
could  be  without  a  larger  orchestra,  and  proved 
to  have  lost  none  of  its  virtue  in  the  time  that  it 
has  been  laid  aside ;  and  the  Freyschiitz  made  of 
course  a  spirited  conclusion.  Next  to  the  Sym- 
phony, however,  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Mendels- 
sohn was  the  feature  of  the  most  artistic  interest. 
We  had  it  entire  ;  most  commonly  one  hears  only 
the  Andante  and  Finale.  In  beauty,  vigor  and 
originality  of  ideas,  in  nobility  of  treatment,  fine 
contrast  of  naturally  connected  movements,  and 
in  richest  wealth  and  beauty  of  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, it  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  Symphony. 
Indeed,  after  the  "  Scotch  "  Symphonj-,  we  know 
no  instrumental  work  of  Mendelssohn's  more 
interesting.  And  Mr.  Cooper,  from  London, 
proved  himself  an  admirable  violinist,— one  of  the 
two  or  three  very  best  by  whom  we  ever  heard  a 
classical  work  interpreted.  His  tone  is  purity 
itself, — never  the  slightest  swerving  from  ti-ue 
pitch  even  in  the  highest  notes.  Phrasing, 
accentuation,  finish  and  expression  as  near  perfect 
as  one  can  well  conceive.  It  was  finely  intellec- 
tual playing ;  and  the  melodious  slow  movement 
sang  itself  upon  the  strings  with  most  pure  and 
beautiful  expression.  His  only  disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  other  violinists  of  the  Music  Hall, 
seemed  to  be  want  of  power ;  the  orchestra  some- 
times covered  him  up,  swallowed  his  fine  vibra- 
tions into  theirs.  Perhaps  he  has  not  been  used 
to  playing  in  so  large  a  hall;  it  were  a  treat 
indeed  to  hear  him  in  a  Quartet  of  Beethoven ; 
there  his  mastery  could  not  fail  of  recognition.  1 
Miss  Annie  'Milner,  the   English"  soprano,  ! 


grows  upon  us.  We  were  hardly  prepared  for  so 
fine,  so  enjoyable  a  rendering  of  Mozart's  Non 
mi  dir  as  she  gave  us.  Only  Lind  and  Lagrange 
have  attempted  that  song  here  before.  Miss 
Milner  conceives  and  executes  it  like  an  artist ; 
her  voice,  though  worn  in  the  middle  notes,  is 
very  sweet  and  clear  in  the  highest,  very  flexible 
and  of  a  rich  and  pleasing  quality.  Her  second 
piece,  the  Serenade  by  Salaman,  an  English 
song  in  German  style,  serious,  with  interesting 
piano  accompaniment,  well  played  by  Mr. 
Trekkle,  was  sung  with  feeling,  and  made  a 
good  impression.  In  the  florid  Duo  for  violin  and 
voice  the  lady  showed  a  remarkable  ease  and 
brilliancy  in  passage  singing,  and  the  thing  itself 
was  better  than  the  common  run  of  such  things. 
In  person  and  in  manner  she  is  simple  and 
attractive.  Could  Mr.  Zerrahn  be  always  so 
fortunate  in  his  engagements,  we  should  think 
better  of  the  solo  element  in  programmes.  But 
observe,  the  charm  that  did  not  fail  here  was — 
not  good  pn-formance  merely — but  good  perform- 
ance of  good  music. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cr.trB.  Fifth  Cham- 
ber Concert,  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  16.  A  bitter 
cold  niglit,  and  audience  somewhat  thinned  out;  yet 
a  goodly  number  braved  the  blast  rather  than  lose 
this  programme  : 

1— Quartet)  in  E  minor,  op  59,  No.  2  of  the  Three 

Razomoufsky  Quartets Beetlioven 

2^Trio  in  E  flat,  for  Piano,  CLarionet  antl  Viola, Mozart 

Andant« — Minuetto — Finale,  Allegro. 
3 — Adagio  and  Variations  from  the  D  minor  Posthumous 

Quartet F    Schubert 

4 — Andante  {ConvaleS(^enza)  and  li'iuale  (Ouarigioue)  from  the 
Descriptive  (iuiotet  in  C  minor,  No.  16,  op.  38,.  .Onslow 

5 — Romatiza  for  Violoncello Franchomme 

6 — Second  Quintet,  in  B  flat,  op.  87, Mendelsf^ohn 

Allegro  Vivace — Allegretto  Schferzaudo — Adagio— Finale, 
Alio.  Vivace. 

For  the  third  time  that  Quartet  of  Beethoven  ! — 
the  biggest  and  the  finest  lump  of  gold  picked  up 
this  season,  and  worth  turning  over  and  admiring 
many  times.  We  could  be  glad  to  hear  it  once  a 
week.  The  strings  were  not  so  happy  in  the  render- 
ing as  the  last  time  ;  in  the  quick  movements  there 
were  high  notes  out  of  tune,  some  scraping,  and  now 
and  then  in  the  first  part  rapid  figures  covered  up 
and  scarce  appreciable  to  the  ear.  We  question  the 
wisdom  of  attacking  such  a  work  the  first  thing  in 
the  evening;  a  little  previous  exercise  seems  neces- 
sary to  estabhsh  the  enlenle  cordiale  between  the 
strings  and  blend  tbem  sympathetically.  Yet  we 
did  enjoy  the  Quartet  deeply,  and  especially  the  Ada- 
gio, which  went  more  smoothly,  and  which  is  as  per 
feet  in  point  of  beauty  as  it  is  profound  and  heavenly 
in  meaning  and  in  feeling. 

The  Mozart  Trio  is  full  of  the  peculiar  beauties 
of  that  never-failing  genius  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  for  ils 
great  length,  too  little  relieved  by  any  individuality 
of  its  own  as  distinct  from  that  of  its  author.  It 
sounded  strangely  familiar  to  us,  though  we  can- 
not possibly  have  heard  it  before,  at  least  in  that 
form.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  played  the  piano  part  with 
conscientious  piu'ity  and  neatness,  well  supported  by 
the  clarinet  of  Mr.  Ryan  and  the  viola  of  Mr. 
Krees.     The  combination  is  agreeable. 

Tbat  solemn,  heroic  dirge-like  Adagio  of  Schu- 
bert, with  its  imaginative  variations,  was  finely 
played.  The  Onslow  piece  we  had  to  lose.  Wulf 
Fries  played  his  solo  with  exquisite  taste  and  feel- 
ing. We  have  spolien  above  of  two  of  the  greatest 
instrumental  worlis  of  Mendelssohn  ;  we  can  hardly 
think  of  a  worthier  candidate  for  the  third  place 
among  them  than  the  Quintet  in  B  flat;  at  least 
among  single  movements  that  Adagio  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  one  of  the  very  noblest  and  profonndest. 
Then  the  old  ballad-like  quaiuttiess  of  the  Allegret- 
to, and  the  tire  and  vigor  of  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments lake  right  hold  of  one.  It  was  far  more  for- 
tunate in  the  rendering  than  the  Beethoven  Quartet, 
though  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  same  blem- 
ishes. 


RoxBXJRY. — A  very  pleasant  concert  was  given  at 
the  City  Hall  in  Roxbury,  on  "Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week,  by  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Fowlf,  and  Mr.  George 
Wright,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Coveelt,  Misses  Hazel- 
tine  and  Humphrey,  Mr.  Low,  and  Mr.  A.  Baum- 
BACH,  pianist.  The  Hall  was  well  filled  and  the  per- 
formances received  with  evident  satisfaction.  The 
programme  contained  little  that  was  new,  but  the  se- 
lections were  from  the  most  agreeable  of  the  standard 
concert  pieces.  Mrs.  Fowle  was  very  successful  in 
*' With  Verdure  Clad;"  the  exquisite  melody  never 
came  with  more  welcome  to  our  ears.  In  the  Injlam- 
niatus  (from  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater)  s  e  obtained  an 
encore.  We  wish  sincerely  that  the  public  might 
have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  this 
really  charming  singer.  We  hardly  remember  a  voice 
that  has  given  us  more  delight. 

Mr.  Wright  has  a  ponderous  bass  voice  full  and  mu- 
sical, and  with  due  care  and  cultivation  he  will  be- 
come a  fine  singer.  We  could  but  question  his  taste 
in  following  Formes  so  closely  in  '*  Rolling  in  foaming 
billows."  To  be  sure  he  reached  the  final  E  flat — 
but  it  was  not  the  firm  tone  we  heard  at  the  Music 
Hall.  Miss  Hazeltine  sang  *'  Rejoice  Greatly"  with 
good  effect,  and  in  the  second  portion  of  the  concert 
an  air  from  La  Traviata.  Miss  Humphrey  sang  "  0 
rest  in  the  Lord,"  by  Mendelssohn,  with  great  feeling, 
though  with  a  voice  rather  tremulous.  We  were  best 
pleased  with  the  trio  from  the  "  Creation  :"  On  Thee 
ea^'h  living  soul  awaits^  sung  by  Mrs.  Fowle,  Mr.  Low 
and  Mr.  Wright;  the  blending  of  tone  was  perfect, 
and  the  style  was  such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  critical. 
The  accompaniments,  also  two  solos,  were  played  by 
Mr.  Baumbach  with  his  accustomed  neatness  and 
brilliancy.  * 

This  evening  two  concerts.  The  German  Trio,  at 
Chickering's,  offer  a  rare  programme,  including: 
Beethoven's  Quartet  in  F,  op.  59,  (being  the  first  of 
that  "  Rasoumowski  set,"  of  which  we  heard  the  sec- 
ond last  Tuesday  night),  a  Quartet  by  Mozart,  and 
another  by  Haydn...  .There  is  a  good  subscription  to 
the  Complimentary  Concert  for  Mr.  Alfred  Hill, 
at  Mercantile  Hall,  which  offers  an  attractive  variety. 
Mrs.  Long  will  sing  Ah!  mon  fih,  and  Rossini's  du- 
et :  Mira  lablanca  luna,  with  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams.  Mrs. 
Harwood  will  sing  airs  from  Figaro  and  Robert  le 
D table ;  Miss  Twichell,  a  cavatina  from  La  Doniia 
del  Lago  and  '*  The  Fishermaiden  ;"  Mr.  Adams,  an 
aria  from  Luisa  Miller;  and  Mr.  Powers,  a  bass 
cavatina  from  the  Favorita,  Mr.  Lang  accompanies, 
and  a  select  orchestra,  under  Zerrahn,  will  play 
overtures,  &c. 

tJIr'  The  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  will  be 
omitted  next  week,  in  consequence  of  other  engage- 
ments of  the  Music  Hall. 

"We  would  ask  attention  to  the  concert  announced 
for  next  "Wednesday  evening,  by  Mr.  Zerdahelti, 
the  Hungarian  pianist,  from  England,  who  has  come 
to  make  his  home  in  Boston.  He  is  an  earnest  and 
accomplished  artist,  and  withal  a  gentleman  of  high 
general  culture  and  refinement.  Read  his  excellent 
programme;  in  the  first  piece  you  have  the  purest 
poetry,  in  the  last  piece  the  grandest  bravura  of  the 
piano,  and  the  English,  journals  describe  Mr.  Z.  as 
fully  adequate  to  both.. .  .Zerrahn's  programme  is 
out  for  his  last  concert,  and  it  is  a  grand  one.  Read 
below. ...The  musical  world  of  Boston  will  feel  the 
loss  of  an  important  member  in  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Grattan,  the  gentleman  who  has  so 
long  resided  as  British  Consul  at  this  port  and  is  now 
transferred  to  Antwerp.  "We  wish  him  joy  there  in 
the  nearness  of  his  family  and  in  'the  gratification  of 
his  artistic  taste  in  that  old  famous  city  of  Rubens. 
But  he  had  become  almost  a  Bostonian.  Society  will 
miss  the  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman  ;  mu- 
sicians will  miss  an  ever  active  friend.  He  will  be 
missed  in  all  our  concert  rooms  of  classic  music,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  of  those  nice  and  frequent 
Quartet  parties,  in  which  he  himself  sometimes  drew 
a  bow.  Mr.  Grattan  carries  with  him  the  good  will  of 
all  he  leaves  behind. 

"We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  R.W.  Emerson 
will  read  sis  lectures,  in  Boston,  upon  Memory,  Pow- 
ers of  Thought,  Country  Life,  and  other  subjects — 
commencing  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  3d. 
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Mr.  UUmfvn  advertises  a  new  season  of  Italian  Op- 
era at  the  Academj',  to  commence  next  Monday 
night,  the  22d,  with  **  I  Puritani" — Lagran^'O,  Gas- 
sier, Tiberini,  Formes  in  the  chief  parts.... The  fol- 
lowing operas  have  been  added  to  the  repertory  during 
his  nnparalleled  successful  performances  in  Philadel- 
phia :  Otello.  Ernani  and  La  Figlia  di  Regimento. 
L'ltaliana  in  Algeri  will  be  repeated...  .Meyerbeer's 
"Huguenots"  will  be  presented  "in  extraordinary 
style  about  the  loth  of  March  ;"  and  then  Fry's  "Le- 
onora," "in  a  style  worthy  the  occasion,  as  being  the 
first  grand  opera  by  an  American  composer  given  at 
the  Academy  of  Music." 


lilts ic  Ji-br, oad. 

Leipzig.  From  Dec.  I,  1S56  to  Dec.  1,  1857, 
there  liave  been  90  performances  at  the  Stadt  thea- 
tre, besides  three  re|)resentations  of  the  Lorehy  finale 
and  two  of  the  Dorfbarbier.  Of  the  99  evenings  Mo- 
zart has  had  5,  Weber  2,  Wagner  .3,  Lortzing  .5,  Hil- 
ler  2,  Kreuizer  and  Marschner  I  each,  Flotow  7, 
Spontini  2,  Belhni  5,  Donizetti  9,  Eossini  9,  Meyer- 
beer .5,  Halevy  3,  Boieldieu  4,  Hcrold  1, — but  Auber 
37  evenings.  This  might  be  flattering  to  the  man, 
but  for  the  fact  that  his  operas  serve  as  a  foil  to 
spectacles  and  ballets  in  Leipzig. 

ViESNA. — A  historical  concert  was  given  by  Carl 
Haslinger  on  the  6th  of  January.  Composiiions  of 
Strilella,  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Liszt 
were  given  in  chronological  order. . .  .Rubinstein  is 
creating  ^  furore  here  ;  his  new  Trio  in  B  flat  is  pro- 
nounced his  greatest  work.  But  the  Cologne  Masik 
Zeitiing  says  :  "  With  the  exception  of  the  ingenious 
and  original  Scherzo,  and  some  clever  touches  in  the 
finale,  it  is  altogether  an  insignificant  work,  in  which 
a  whirlwind  of  rapid  passages  conceals  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  original  idea." 

Berlin. — The  celebrated  Dom  Chor  at  one  of 
their  soire'es  presented  this  remarkable  programme  : 
Gloria,  by  Palestrina  ;  Adoramus,  by  Orlando  Lasso  ; 
an  Offertory,  by  Anerio  ;  Misericordlas,  by  Duran- 
te ;  a  Choral,  by  J.  S.  Bach  ;  a  Motet,  by  Franck 
(1628);  a  Christmas  song,  by  Calvisius ;  a  Fugue 
for  piano,  by  Bach  ;  and  Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  110. 

ScHWERiN. — Von  (Flotow,  who  is  kapellmeister 
at  the  court  theatre  here,  has  composed  a  new  one- 
act  opera,  "  Pianella,"  which  was  received  with  great 
applause. 

Dresden. — A  biography  of  Robert  Schumann, 
by  Joseph  W.  von  Wasielewski,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished here. 

Cologne. — A  new  comic  opera  ;  Scherz,  List  und 
Bache  ("Jest,  Cunning  and  Revenge")  by  Max 
Bruch,  was  brought  out  Dec.  .30th ....  The  third  Ges- 
ellschaft's  Concert  had  the  following  programme  : 

Part  T. — Symphony  in  C,  Mozart.  Recitative  and  Aria  of 
Junn  (from  Stm^le),  n^miel — Mdlle  .Tenny  Meyer  "Ave  ve 
rum"  (forcljorus  find  stringed  instruments),  Mozart.  Aria, 
"  Dove  sono  (Fignrn),  Moz:irt — Mdlie.  Eemond.  Second  con- 
certo, in  F  minor,  for  piano-forte  and  orchestra.  Chopin — Herr 
Ferdinand  ]3reunuug.  Aria,  "  Qual  piacer,"  llossioi — Mdlle. 
Jenny  Meyer.  .] 

Part  II. —  Overture  and  introduction  to  Gu'dlauine^  Tell, 
Rossini. 

At  the  third  Soire'e  for  Chamber  Music,  Ferdinand 
Hiller  played  a  piano-forte  Sonata  of  his  own  com- 
position, consisting  of  ^nrfanieo  atjitat,  Scherzo  and 
Finale;  also  the  piano  part  in  a  Trio  by  Haydn. 

Halle. — The  performance  of  the  "  Messiah"  in 
aid  of  the  Handel  monument,  in  the  birth-place  of 
the  composer,  yielded  1920  thalers.  It  was  origina- 
ted by  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  and  she  sang  in  it. 
There  is  a  report  (which  looks  not  very  credible) 
that  she  is  about  to  make  a  concert  tour  to  Russia. 

Frankfort-om-the-Maine. — ( Corr.  Lon.  Musical 
World.) — The  fifth  Museum  Concert,  on  the  8th  Jan- 
uary, was  crowded.  The  patronage  bestowed  by  am- 
ateurs on  these  concerts  is  deserved,  for  not  only  are 
performed  old  and  new  first-class  works,  symphonies, 


overtures,  grand  vocal  pieces,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, lialcr,  &.<' ,  l)ut  I'irtuosi  who  visit  our 
town  on  their  artistic  tours  are  introdiK-cd.aiid  rising 
talent  brought  forward,  so  that  tfie  in^itiiuiion  de- 
serves protection.  The  conductor,  Herr  Franz  Mes- 
ser,  directs  the  performances  with  ability.  On  the 
above-mentioned  evening  we  heard — besides  a  sym- 
phony of  Mendelssohn,  an  overture  by  Robert  Schu- 
mann, and  a  new  (to  us)  scetia  and  aria  of  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  intioduced  in  the  opera  Lodniska — a  triple 
concerto  of  Beethoven,  played  by  Herr  Hcakel, 
(l)iano-forte).  Heinricli  Wolf  (violin),  and  George 
Hausmann,  from  London  (violinccilo).  This  gave 
unqualified  satisfaction. 

Paris. — Stephen  Heller  has  issued  a  new  set  of 
Promenades  d'un  Solitaire,  which  find  great  favor  with 
artists  and  amateurs,  who  love  the  poetry  of  music. 
They  are  larger  pieces  than  the  former  ones. . .  .Herr 
Koenig,  Julien's  famous  cornet  player,  died  here 
recently. 

11  Briisriiino  has  at  length  been  produced,  and  the 
Boufl'es  Parisiens  has  achieved  the  greatest  hit  of  the 
season.  Of  course,  any  work  by  the  author  of  11 
Bnrb'ere  n^ould  have  olttained  a  sncces  d'estime^  but 
the  Bruschino,  if  we  accept  the  verdict  of  the  journals, 
has  gained  a  genuine  triumph.  The  theatre  was 
crowded  in  every  part,  and  among  the  company  were 
observed  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Morny,  Count 
Baclocchi,  Prince  Poniafowski,  Madame  Fould,  Mad- 
ame de  Breniieul.  the  Princess  Trobelskoi,  and  oth- 
er fashionables,  foreign  and  native,  together  with  all 
the  artistic  and  literary  world,  among  whom  were 
Mario,  and  M.  Flotow,  the  composer  of  jl/'(r(/<f7.  Ma- 
ny of  Rossini's  friends  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
to  be  present  at  the  first  representation,  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  the  proposal,  and  to  the  most  pressing 
of  thetn  he  replied :  "I  have  given  my  permission, 
hut  don"t  ask  me  to  be  an  accomplice."  The  opera, 
or  more  properly  farce — farza  tutta  per  ridere — was 
received  with  immen.se  applause.  The  music  is  de- 
scribed as  fresh,  natural,  graceful,  melodious,  and  full 
of  reminiscences;  some  of  the  inorceaux,  indeed,  con- 
taining the  germs  of  airs  and  concerted  pieces  in  the 
composer's  most  popular  works.  Nevertheless, enough 
remains  to  show  tiiat  Rossini,  if  not  in  possession  of 
his  full  powers  when  he  wrote  the  Briischino,  was 
beginning  to  try  the  wings  of  his  inspiration,  and 
gave  indications  of  a  style  so  soon  to  work  a  serious 
change  in  operatic  music.  The  execution  was  but 
indifferent,  but  M.  Duvernoy  alone  being  found 
equal  to  the  florid  music.  Mdlle.  Dalmont,  whom 
the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  terms  "La  Sontag  du 
Passage  Choiseul."  was  considered  promising  rather 
than  accomplished  in  the  soprano  part.  The  opera, 
no  doubt,  will  have  a  long  run,  everything  being 
done  to  give  it  a  permanent  footing  on  the  stage,  the 
dresses,  decorations  and  scenery  being  most  admira- 
ble, and  the  orchestra,  untter  the  direction  of  M.  Of- 
fenbach, efficient.  At  the  Opcra-Cnmique.  Fra  Diav- 
olo  has  been  revived.  At  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  a 
new  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  has  been  produced 
with  success  It  is  entitled  La  Demoiselle  d'Honneur, 
the  music  by  M.  The'ophile  Semet,  words  by  MM. 
Meste'pes  ancl  Kauffmann. 

The  rehearsals  of  "  La  Magicienne,"  in  the  Rue 
Lepellctier,  at  present  exclusively  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  theatre.  It  is  stated  that  M.  Halevy  has 
entirely  changed  the  style  of  his  music  in  the  com- 
position of  this  opera,  upon  the  success  of  which  the 
administration  yjhice  the  greatest  reliance.  A  new 
ballet  is  said  to  be  also  in  the  hands  of  the  librettist 
and  the  conipo.ser,  M.  Theofihile  Gautier  for  the  first, 
and  M  Reber  for  the  second.  The  latter,  it  will  be 
recollected,  v,'as  the  composer  of  "  Maitre  Wolfram," 
which  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  potiulnrity. 

M.  Flolow's  opera  at  the  Italians,  Paris,  is  on  the 
the  same  subject  as  M.  St.  George's  ballet,  brought 
out  some  years  since  at  the  Grand  Opera,  called 
"  Lady  Henriette."  The  parts  are  confided  to  Ma- 
rio, Graziani,  Zucchini,  Mmes.  St.  Ui'bain  and  Nan- 
tier  Didier. 

Not  less  than  five  new  operas  have  been  given 
lately  in  Paris.  Of  course,  they  are  very  small. 
One  of  these  trifles,  Les  Dames  Capitaines,  is  hy  Re- 
ber, a  composer  who  tried  for  some  time  to  keep  up 
the  traditional  beauties  of  the  old  French  masters, 
until  he  became  also  a  victim  to  the  necessities  of  the 
day.  Another  opera  is  called  Le  Clefdes  Camps,  and 
represents  an  episode  from  the  life  of  the  famous 
Dame  Dubarry.     The  music  is  by  M.  Deffes. 

The  theatre  Lyrique  is  thriving  on  the  consum- 
mate singing  of  Madame  Miolan  Carvalho. 

The  works  that  please  at  the  opera  Comique  are 
the  revivals  of  French  comic  operas  fifty  years  old. 

The  Eurijanthe  of  Weber  is  performed  at  the 
Lyrique,  with  spoken  dialogue  in  place  of  the  com- 
poser's recitative. 


Iidujfrtiactn^ttts. 

FOURTH     SEASON. 

Mr.  CARL  GAUTNBIt  announces  that  the  THIRD  Murfcal 
Soiree  will  take  place  at  Mfssrs  (Jhickering's  RooiiiB,  THIS 
EVENING.  Feb.  20,  a-ssisted  by  Messrs.  C.  and  .1.  EICULEIl. 

The  F  major  Razoumoufsky  Quartette  by  Beethoven  :  Quar- 
tette No.  6,  by  Mozart :  and  iliuartette  in  (3,  by  Ilaydo. 

See  programniec  at  music  Btores.     Concert  at  8  precisely. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  .S3  Half  set,  S1.50.  Single 
ticket  $1. 

Boston  ITIercaiitile  Hall. 


COMPLIMENTARY     CONCERT 

FOR  THE  DENEFIT  OF  ALFRED  HILL, 

(Late  of  the  Musical  Exchange,) 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Feb.  20th,  1858. 

The  following  talented  Artists  have  kindly  volunteered  their 
Bervicert. 

Mrs.  LoiiG  and  Mrs.  Harwood, 

Miss  Jenny  Twichell, 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adai«s,  Mr.  P.  H.  Powers, 

and  a  ."elect  and  efficient  Ori^hestra,  composed  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club,  Germania  Serenade  Band,  and  otliera, 
under  the  direction  of  CARL  ZERRAIIN. 

Tickets,  50  cents  each.    Subscription  lists  and  tickets  for 
sale  at  the  Music  Stores. 


MR.     ZERDAH  ELYI, 

The  Hunjarian  PiaDi?t,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
his  FIRST  CONCERT  will  take  place  at  M(?ssr8  Chickeringa' 
Rooms,  Masonic  Temple,  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  Feb. 
24th,  at  S  o'clock      He  will  be  assisted  by  Mi-s.  J.  H.  LONG. 

PKOGKAMME. 

PART   I 

1 — Sonata  quasi  Fantasia  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  27,  No.  2, 

(Moonlight  Sonata,) BeethoTen 

Adagio— Allegretto  and  Trio— Presto  Agitato. 
Piano- Forte— Mr.  Zerdahelyi. 

2 — Aria :  "  Se  crudele." Donizetti 

Sung  by  Mis.  L'>ng 

3 — II  Lamento  et  La  Consolazione.     Two  Nocturnes,. .  .Chopin 

Piano-Forte — Mr.  Zerdahelyi. 

PART   II. 

4 — Scena  and  Aria  from  "  Omano," L   H.  Southard 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Long. 

5— Der  Wanderer:, . . Song  by  SchnbtTt,  arranged  by  Liszt 

Piano-Forte — Mr  ZL-rUahelyi. 

6— Serenade  :  "  Hark,  the  Lark," Schubert 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Long. 

7 — Grand  Fantasia  from  the  '"  Huguenots,'' Thalberg 

Piano-Forte—Mr.  Zerdalielyi. 

Tickets,  One  Dollar  each,  may  be  had,  as  well  af»  the  pro- 
gramme, at  the  Mu-ic  Stnrf's  of  Me-^srs.  Russell  &  Richardson, 
and  0   Ditaon  &  Co  .  Washington  St. 


BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL. 
CARL    ZERRAHN 

Will  give  his 

LAST     GRANO     CONCERT, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  February  27tli, 

On  which  occa^^ion  he  will  be  assisted  by 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LOT^G,  Soprano, 
Mr.  B.  J.  LAK"G,  Pianist,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  SGHUIiTZE,  Violinist. 

PROGRAMME, 
PART  I. 

1 — Symphony  in  C  minor  {No.  5.] Beethoven 

2 — I'rfcitaLive  and  Romanza  from  *■  William  Tell," Rossini 

Mrs.  LONG. 
3— Concerto  (in  D  minor)  tor  the  Piano-Forte,  with  Or- 
chestral acci>mpauimeiit, Mendelssohn 

Mr.  LANG. 

FART  II. 

4 — Overture  :  ".Tessonda," Spohr 

5— Fantasia  on  Hungarian  meloJies,  for  the  Violin,. .  .Molique 

Mr.  SCHULTZE. 
6— Andante  and  Minnetto  from  the  Symphony  in  E  flat, 

Mozart 

7—"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud." Balfe 

Mrs.  LONG. 
8 — Overture;  *' Jubilee," "Weber 

TICKETS,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  stores,  and  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  performance. 

Doors  open  at  6.^^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  I'^i  o'clock. 

MR.    U.    W.    EMERSON 

Will  read  Six  Lectures  upon  Powers  of  Thought,  Memory, 
Country  Life,  and  other  Subjects,  on  WEDNESDAY  EVEN- 
ING, March  3d,  and  succeeding  \fednesday  evenings.  Tickets 
to  the  course.  ^2  .  Tickets  to  single  Lectures,  50  cents  :  for 
Bale  at  the  bookstore  of  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

AFTBRNOOlTc  ON  CERTS 

By   the   Orcaiestva!    Usiion, 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARL  ZBRRAHIV, Conductor. 


B^Doors  open  at  2— Concerr.  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
[D=- Package  of  Six  tickets,  351.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 


^JOB  PRINTING 


1  promptly  eiecated  at  1 


FIRST  PHEifO^  PSAIO-FOHTES. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

Have  received  the  foIlowiDg  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FROM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Ameiican  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR   THE 

BEST    a  RAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  establislied  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
INQ,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
VIA  WOS.  Por  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  hare  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


TRE^MONT  STREET,  ■ 
BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WAREEN, 

(Lato  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 

MLIiE.  CtAnRIEI.L,B   DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  5.5  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9'   Broadway,  N.T. 

LATEST    PUBLSCATIONS. 

Now  Ready, 

OCTATO  mifim  ®F  OMATORWS, 

The  foUovAng  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  95th  PSALM,  '•  Come,  let 

us  sing,"  (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)... 63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  25 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFDSION  OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDaE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

ART,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies, 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing 1  50 

OKGAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48  Preludes  and 
Fugues  {The  Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  "W.  F.  Best, 0  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55f  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J.    A.   NOVELI^Oj 
389  Broadway,  Nev?  Yorlc, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  Lonclon. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACII  begs  leave  to  .itate  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  smiill  clas.«e3. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantat:es  in  thi:^  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hope.s  the  youn^student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  nccompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  lloxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3    HAYWARD     PLACE. 

J.    TPvENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  .58  KiieelaJid  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€m^n  nf  tljB  .pinnn  nnir  liiiging, 

IT.    S.   IIOTjEL. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

roiS»©ISTES.S  ©F  F®SSES«Hf  MUS3C, 

Ho.  7G9  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 


IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErariTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCTJLATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?*  Constantly  ou  band  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  S,  EECHARDSQN 

Have  ji'st  jitihlisJied  the  follominf)   'New  Music: — 

SOUVENIR  DU  BALLET:  a  Cottertion  of  Dances  arranged 
for  Piano-Fort<f,  by  Carl  Bergmaun. 

No.  1— Lnmounux  Galop  de  Faust,  (P)4, 40 

No.  2— Polka  Hohemienne  de  Faust.  (G)  4 40 

No.  3— Folka  Diabi.jiqne  de  Faust.  (C)4, 40 

No.  4— Polka  Mazurka  de  Faust,  (D)4 40 

No.  5— Otriglia  L'Alloggio  Milit^ire,  (D)  4 40 

Serenade  Polka.  {E)"4, Wm   Regestein,  25 

Dinner  Bi-ll  Polka,  (F)  4 P.  S.  Gilmore.  25 

Poesy  Schottische,  (B  flar,)  5, F.  W.  Smith,  25 

Fairy  Tales      Brilliant  Waltz,  (A)  5 *'  35 

0  mio  Rimorso.     La  Traviata,  (C)  4, Geo.  B.  Ware,  25 

La  Norma,  (D)  7, S- Tbalberg, 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Ida  Fay.    Song  and  Chnrus,  (F)3 F.  W.  Smith,  25 

Come  o'er  the  hills  to  the  Sea,  Love,  (A  flat)  3,  "  25 

The  Friends  my  heart  hold?  dear,  (A)  3 "  25 

Good  night  to  thee,  dearest.  Serenade.  (B  flat)  3,       "  25 

What  the  Spirit.s  did  in  a  horn.    Comic,  (D)  3,  "  25 

Swiss  Girl's  Song  of  Home,  (Kflat)3 "  Friedri^b,"  25 

Hark,  the  Vesper  hymn  is  siealing,  (F)  4,. .  .Thoroa.'*  Ryan,  25 

Rule  Columbia.     National  Song.     (A)  3, J   W.  Turner,  25 

Mrs.  Malone.     Comic.     (G)  3 "  25 

1  long  to  see  thy  smile.  Mother,  (E  flat)  3, "  25 

Saw  ye  not  my  bonnie  lass,  (F)  3 ''  25 

May  of  the  Valley,  (G)  3,... Geo.  F.  Root,  25 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pierce  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative diificult}'  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  fiiiures.  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

[C?-  For  full  explanation,  see  "  THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE," 
a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  containing  the  Life  of  Thalberg, 
analysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical  Works,  Musical  Engravinga, 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music,  &c  — a  book  of  great  value 
to  ALL  Musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  foue 
CENTS  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  your 
applicadon  to 

RUSSELL  &  HICHARDSON, 

Publishers,  291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

CAIPAGIOLFS  YIOLII  METHOD. 

ANEW  AND  PROGRESSIVE  METHOD  on  the  Mechani.^m 
of  Violin  Playing.     Divided  into  Parts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Remarks.     132  Progressive  Lessons  for  Two  Vio- 
lins, and  118  Studies  for  One  Violin  only.    By  B.  Campagnoi.i. 
Price  $=5 
Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  277  Waihington  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

MRS.    J.     H.    LONG, 
■VOC.A.LIST    CSOm-A-I^O). 

Address  at  Wiuthrop  House,  Boston. 

Me.  ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  LesFons  on  the  Piano-Fortt. 

Terms  .1r50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  S30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessens,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickeriiigs',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richard- 
son. 

Circulars,  containing  pai'ticulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A.  A.  Miner''s  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

G.  andk£;  &  CO., 

Depot    of    Foreign    and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J .  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beetlioven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

SiaNOR  AUGtrSTO  BENDELABI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  Wo.  SG    Piiicliiiey  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  tlie  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in   the  THEORY  OF  MUSIO.'    Address  at  his  lesi- 
deuce,  (D.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

OTTO     DEESEL, 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEL. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  flr.stinsertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. ..  .86.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payment.-^  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  adTertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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For  ©Wight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE    BELLS    OF    SPEIER. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF   OEE. 

In  Spire,  where  yon  last  chimneys  rise, 
A  grey-beard  in  his  death-pangs  lies ; 
His  garb  is  poor,  his  bed  is  hard, 
And  many  a  tear  runs  down  his  beard. 

None  helps  him,  gasping  for  his  breath, 
None  —  none  but  grim  and  bitter  Death! 
And,  to  his  heart  as  Death  draws  near, 
A  wild  and  wondrous  tone  men  hear. 

The  Imperial  bell,  till  now  long  dumb, 
Booms  out  a  slow  and  hollow  hum, 
And  all  the  bells,  with  solemn  din. 
Both  great  and  small,  come  pealing  in. 

The  news  through  Spire  flies  far  and  wide : 
The  Emperor  to-day  has  died  ! 
The  Emperor's  dead  —  can  no  one  say 
Where  died  the  Emperor  to-day  ? 

In  Spire,  the  old  Imperial  town, 
On  golden  couch  and  bed  of  down, 
With  wasted  hand  and  fading  eye, 
Henry  the  Fifth  lies  down  to  die. 

The  servants  hurry  to  and  fro. 
The  Emperor's  rattling  breath  grows  low ; — 
And,  to  his  heart  when  Death  draws  near, 
A  wild  and  wondrous  tone  men  hear. 

The  little  bcU,  till  now  long  dumb, 
The  wretch's  doom-bell  low  doth  hum ; 
No  bell  chimes  in  to  swell  the  tone. 
That  single  bell  hums  on  alone. 

The  word  through  Spire  flies  far  and  wide : 
What  criminal  to-day  has  died  ? 
Who  may  the  wretched  sinner  be  ? 
Who'll  tell  us,  Where's  the  gallows-tree  ? 

c.  T.  E. 


Florence,  Jan.  16. — There  are  three  opera 
houses  in  this  lovely  city,  and  like  the  bundles  of 
hay  and  the — no !  that's  not  a  good  simile ;  so  I 
■will  bring  in  a  French  phrase,  which,  besides  be- 
ing expressive,  is  calculated  to  impress  the  reader 
with  a  profound  idea  of  my  e.xteiisive  linguistic 
acquirements,  and  inform  you  that  in  consequence 
of  these  triple  attractions  I  am  suffering  under  an 
emharras  de  richesses.  I  am  every  night  torn  by 
conflicting  emotions  as  to  whether  I  shall  patron- 
ize La  Pergola,  the  Ferdinando,  or  the  Goldoni. 
To  the  Goldoni  I  go  so  often  that  I  am  quite  a 
habitue,  and  always  occupy  a  jaarticular  seat, 
near  the  orchestra,  on  the  side  where  brass  pre- 
dominates— for  I  confess  to  a  fondness  for  the 
harmonious  roar  of  the  trombone,  the  peal  of  the 
trump  and  the  miscellaneous  quackings  of  the 
other  brazen  instruments.  My  idea  of  pei'fect 
ecstacy  is  a  position  in  the  centre  of  a  large  brass 
band,  with  the  yawning  mouths  of  the  instru- 
ments circling  my  head  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  three  feet ;  a  large  freezer  full  of  ice-cream 
to  be  placed  between  my  knees,  a  bushel  basket 
of  June  strawberries  by  my  side,  a  saucer  in  my 
left  hand,  while  my  right  brandishes  with  triumph 
a  huge  spoon.  Then  let  the  moment  %vhen  I  taste 
the  first  spoonful  of  cream  be  the  signal  for  the 
band  to  strike  up  fortissimo,  one  of  the  noisiest 
finales  of  any  one  of  Verdi's  operas — no  matter 
which,  for  they  are  all  alike  in  respect  of  noise, 
— and  at  the  moment  when  they  came  to  that  cli- 
max which  in  Verdi's  concerted  pieces  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  vehement  clashing  of  cymbals, 
at  that  moment  I  would  be  tempted  to  lean  back 
in  my  chair,  wave  the  spoon,  as  it  were  a  banner 
above  my  head,  and  exclaim  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Turveydrop  :  "  This  is  happiness  !  This  is 
bliss  !  This  is  immortality  !" 

Now  all  this,  minus  the  cream  and  beri-ies,  I 
enjoy  at  the  Goldoni.  My  position  in  the  parquet, 
close  to  the  stage,  giving  me  the  full  advantage  of 
the  brass,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  constant 
frequenter  of  this  locality,  like  myself,  should  not 
form  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  members 
of  the  orchestra.  They  are  all  very  j'oung  men, 
as  indeed  are  the  majority  of  the  vast  clouds  of 
musicians  that  are  met  with  in  Florence,  and  as 
they  appear  to  be  a  lively,  jolly  set,  I  have  fra- 
ternized with  a  few.  The  trombone  and  myself 
are  on  speaking  terms,  and  the  ophlcleide  nods 
when  we  meet  in  the  street.  The  cornct-a-pistou  - 
has  professed  for  me  an  undying  friendship,  and 
the  cymbals  recognize  me  with  a  smile.  I  have 
even  wandered  into  the  domain  of  wood,  and  a 
very  long  instrument  whose  name  I  am  ignorant 
of,  says  "  Buona  sera,  Signore,"  every  evening. 


The  oboe  yet  remains  a  stranger,  but  the  flute 
has  made  overtures  (I  use  the  word  now  in  a  so- 
cial, not  mu.sical,  sense),  though  I  have  not  re- 
ceived these  advances  with  fa\'or,  for  I  deem  the 
flute  to  be  an  effeminate  instrument  beside  brass. 
It  is  true  there  was  a  time  when  I  considered  my 
own  flute  performances — but  I  will  not  recur  to 
that  remote  period — I  have  abp.ndoncd  the  flute, 
I  have  locked  it  up  in  a  drawer,  and  having  thus 
forsaken  my  Dcsdemoua,  I  now,  like  Othello, 
pant  for  the  "  shrill  trumpet." 

Two,  or  at  the  most  three  operas,  form  the  re- 
pertoire of  an  Italian  l}Tic  theatre  during  t!ie 
Carnival  of  six  weeks;  and  at  the  Goldoni  they 
have  so  far  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
Verdi's  Altila,  an  opera  almost  unknown  in 
America  as  yet.  As  a  musical  composition  it  is 
worthy  of  taking  a  high  place  among  modern  op- 
eras, for  though  far  inferior  to  the  Troealore,  it  is 
yet  replete  with  striking  melodies,  and  one  con- 
certed piece,  a  trio  in  the  last  act,  is  frecfuently 
introduced  in  concert  programmes  ;  this  trio  and 
the  aria  E  geltata  la  mia  sorte,  which  Signer  Ba- 
diali  sang  with  great  success  at  one  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  in  New  York,  years  ago,  are 
the  only  selections  from  this  excellent  opera  that 
I  have  heard  in  America,  and  probably  the  only 
ones  that  have  ever  been  produced  there.*  As  an 
artistical  paper  here  devotes  one  of  its  pages 
each  week  to  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Stud- 
ies on  the  Operas  of  Maestro  Verdi,"  I  have  a 
precedent  in  making  a  "  study" — a  very  little 
study — a  study-ling — a  study-cule  as  it  were  for 
you,  on  "  Attila." 

In  the  first  place,  the  plot  is  an  excellent  one. 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  in  his  march  to  Rome, 
is  met  by  Ezio,  a  Roman  ambassador,  who  pro- 
poses by  treachery  to  admit  him  within  the  Ro- 
man walls,  a  proposition  which  Attila  spurns  as 
unworthy  a  true  warrior,  but  he  permits  the  faith- 
less ambassador  to  remain  in  his  camp.  Among 
the  crimes  of  Attila,  he  has  slain  the  father  of 
Oldabella,  the  prima  donna  of  the  piece,  who,  in 
revenge,  has  sworn  to  act  the  part  of  Judith  of 
old  and  slay  the  hated  king.  She  pretends,  at  a 
feast,  by  dashing  down  the  goblet  from  which  At- 
tila is  about  to  drink,  to  have  saved  his  life  from 
a  poisoned  draught.  He,  in  gratitude,  announ- 
ces, that  to-morrow  she  shall  be — la  sposa  del  re. 
The  tenor,  Foresto,  is  a  character  thrown  in  be- 
cause of  the  operatic  necessity  of  a  tenor,  and 
though  he  has  little  to  do  with  the  action  of  the 
piece,  considerable  iu,usic,  and  of  a  very  excel- 
lent character,  has  been  allotted  to  his  role.  Of 
course  he  is  the  real  lover  of  the  prima  donna, 
and  of  course  is  gj'eatly  perturbed  in  mind  at  the 

*  Attila  was  performed  entire  in  Boston  by  the  old 
Havana  troupe  ;  Sig.  Marini  was  the  Attila.        En. 
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idea  of  the  young  lafly  becoming  the  spouse  of 
Attila. 

The  climax  of  the  story  is  in  the  last  act, 
where  Ezio,  Poreslo  and  Oldabella  having  suc- 
cessfully conspired  against  the  king,  he  discovers 
their  plot,  but  not  in  time  to  save  himself^  It 
forms  a  very  fine  dramatic  situation.  There  is 
Attila  surrounded  by  the  three  persons  whom  he 
has  benefited,  just  discovering  that  they  have  in- 
cited the  populace  (whose  threatening  shouts  may 
be  heard  in  the  distance)  to  his  destruction,  and 
he  addresses  them  individually  in  accents  broken 
with  anger: 

Thou,  royal  lady,  yesterday  my  slave,  now  my  queen! 
Thou,  felon,  whose  life  I  have  too  generously  spared  I 
Thou,  Roman,  for  Rome  only  saved  ! 
Do  you  all  conspire  against  me  ? 

Then  he  bursts  into  a  threat  of  vengeance ; 
while  the  others  upbraid  him  with  his  crimes, 
Oldabella  dashes  the  crown  he  had  placed  on  her 
head  at  his  feet;  and  as  the  excited  populace 
burst  in,  with  her  own  hand  stabs  him  with  the 
very  sword  which  he  had  playfully  given  her 
when  he  made  her  his  queen.  So  the  opera  ter- 
minates. I  have  not  alluded  to  the  duet  between 
the  tenor  and  soprano,  in  which  there  is  any 
amount  of  usual  lovers'  quarrels,  or  to  one  of  the 
features  of  the  plot — the  visions  which  Attila  sees, 
and  which  forbode  the  tragical  end  of  his  lyric 
life. 

The  music  of  the  opera,  if  not  scientific,  is,  in 
many  places  highly  effective.  The  work  opens 
with  a  chorus,  which  assures  us  that  "  lamenta- 
tions, rapine,  sighs,  blood,  ruin,  warfare  and  fire, 
are  of  Attila  the  joy" — information  certainly  not 
adapted  to  lead  the  hearer  to  place  too  much 
faith  in  the  amiability  of  the  worthy  person  to 
whom  they  refer.  There  is  then  a  duo  between 
Attila  and  Oldabella,  and  a  rather  brilliant  aria 
by  the  latter.  A  common-place  duo  for  bass  and 
baritone  (Attila  and  Ezio)  follows,  and  after  an 
intervening  chorus  of  monks,  and  a  rather  weak 
orchestral  imitation  of  a  storm,  we  have  a  very 
beautiful  aria  for  tenor,  Ella  in  poter  del  barbaro, 
in  which  Foresto  bewails  the  sad  fate  of  Oldabel- 
la, who  had  been  taken  captive  by  Attila,  the 
chorus  in  the  meantime  indulging  in  pump-han- 
dle gestures,  and  wisely  remarking  to  themselves 
at  intervals  that  Foresto  should  not  despair,  for 
"  perhaps  the  unhappy  maid  will  fly  from  the 
monster !" 

The  second  act  contains  a  very  brilliant  and  ef- 
fective duo  between  Foresto  and  Oldabella,  one  of 
the  most  original  morceaux  in  the  opera,  and  then 
follows  a  highly  dramatic  scene  for  the  basso  in 
which  Attila  recounts  a  vision  which  he  has  be- 
held in  his  sleep.  But  the  vision  becomes  a  re- 
ality ;  an  old  priest  appears,  and  in  the  same 
words  that  had  rung  in  Attila's  ears  in  sleep, 
warns  him  not  to  advance  towards  Rome.  The 
superstitious  fears  of  the  king  are  aroused,  and 
while  the  other  characters  arc  performing  an  ad- 
mirable concerted  piece,  he  breaks  in  upon  their 
rhj-thmical  measures  with  his  own  delirious  excla- 
mations": 

No  !  it  was  not  a  dream,  that  entered  my  soxil, 
There  are  two  mighty  giants  hovering  in  the  air — 
Their  eyes  are  fire  !  their  swords  are  swords  of  flame  ! 
The  burning  points,  they  move,  they  move  towards  me. 
Spirits  of  vengeance,  stay  !  man  yields  before  ye. 
And  here  before  the  gods,  falls  down  the  prostrate 
king. 

And  Attila  falls  prostrate  before  the  mysterious 


priest.  The  music  of  this  highly  dramatic  scene 
is  the  finest  in  the  opera,  and  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  anything  Verdi  has  ever  written. 

In  the  third  act  there  is  a  scena  and  aria  for 
baritone:  E  geltata  la  mia  sorle,  in  which  Badiali 
was  so  successful,  and  the  act  concludes  with  a 
length)'  and  efliective,  but  a  very  noisy,  concerted 
piece.  A  pretty  little  chorus  for  females,  with /jis- 
zicnto  accompaniments,  is  worthy  of  mention.  In 
the  last  act,  after  an  insignificant  romanza  for 
tenor,  and  a  chorus  of  nuns  behind  the  scene,  in 
which  the  invisible  warblers  request  virgins  to 
come  and  enter  the  peaceful  cloisters,  and  emu- 
late the  lives  of  oysters  (tliese  are  not  exactly  the 
words — only  a  free  translation),  we  have  an 
admirable  trio  for  soprano,  baritone  and  tenor  : 
Te  sol,  te  sol  quest'  anima.  This,  though  short,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  things  of  its  kind  that  can 
be  found  in  all  Verdi's  works,  and  it  is  familiar 
in  the  United  States  from  having  been  frequently 
performed  at  concerts.  The  opera  concludes  with 
the  dramatic  finale  to  which  I  have  before  allu- 
ded, and  in  which  Verdi  is  fully  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation. 

Attila  forms  an  exception  to  most  operas,  in 
the  fact  that  the  role  of  the  prima  donna  does 
not  absorb  all  the  attention.  The  interest  of  the 
opera  chiefly  concentrates  upon  the  character  of 
Attila,  thus  offering  a  lole  to  a  really  good  basso, 
that  few  modern  operas  do.  However,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  Verdi  is  very  impartial  in  the  distri- 
bution of  his  morceaux  to  his  operatic  offspring  ; 
you  must  at  least  allow  him  this  merit.  Each 
character  of  his  operas  has  something  to  do.  As 
in  Trovatore,  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass,  have 
each  a  character  worth  studying  and  worth  per- 
forming; so  in  Attila,  the  soprano,  tenor,  bass 
and  baritone,  have  each  an  opportunity  to  fairly 
exhibit  their  talents.  No  one  is  sacrificed  to  the 
other. 

The  Goldoni  theatre  being  one  of  the  smallest 
in  Florence,  and  frequented  by  the  poorer  clas- 
ses, the  prices  of  admission  are  correspondingly 
low,  being  but  one  paul,  or  ten  cents,  to  the  par- 
quette.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  divided  into  pri- 
vate boxes,  which  are  let  by  the  season  or  night, 
at  absurdly  low  rates.  Of  course  the  operas  are 
not  gotten  up  in  first  rate  style.  The  scenery  is 
falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  the  ar- 
tists, with  the  honorable  exception  of  one  Cx- 
PRiLES,the  basso, are  mediocre.  It  is  altogether 
a  free-and-easy  opera.  Nobody  dresses  to  go  there. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  audience  are  in  a 
-  state  of  absolute  nudity, 


Like  the  Greek  slave  or  the  Venus  di  Medici," 
But  they  do  not  indulge  in  any  labored  toilets. 
The  conductor  himself,  instead  of  presenting  the 
unimpeachable  front  of  a  Maretzek,  wears  a  fad- 
ed, shaggy  overcoat — for  the  theatres  here,  not 
being  artificially  heated,  and  the  weather  being 
slightly  arctic,  overcoats  are  a  necessity.  The 
building  is  lighted  only  by  one  feeble  chandelier, 
depending  from  the  ceiling,  and  diffusing  a  mel- 
ancholy semi-light  over  the  auditorium;  and  this 
circumstance  is  invaluable  for  seedy  and  poor  but 
respectable  people  who  desire  to  attend  the  ope- 
ra, and  dread  that  the  brilliant  gas-light  will 
make  manifest  worn  seams  and  mended  rents. 
Not  that  I  myself  am  seedy  or  poor  or  respecta- 
ble— quite  the  contrary — but  should  you  have 
such  friends  coming  to  Florence,  who  wish  to  en- 
joy simultaneously  music  and  obscurity,  I  would 
recommend  the  Teatro  Goldoni. 


Signor  Verdi  has  just  gone  to  Naples,  to  pro- 
duce a  new  opera,  entitled  "  King  Lear."  The 
maestro  has  a  fondness  for  Shakspearean  subjects, 
and  his  Macbeth  now  occupies  the  stages  of  seve- 
ral of  the  Italian  lyric  theatres.      Trovator. 


Messina,  Sicily,  Jan.  23.  —  Thinking  you 
might  like  to  hear  something  of  music  in  this 
rather  remote  place,  I  propose  to  gi^■e  you  a  few 
items.  On  the  evening  after  my  arrival  here  I 
inquired  the  way  to  the  theati-e,  where  the  "Bar- 
ber of  Seville"  was  to  be  performed.  Being  in- 
sufficiently versed  in  the  Italian  tongue,  I  made 
known  my  wants  to  the  ticket  seller  by  the  inge- 
nious device  of  holding  up  one  finger  in  grim  si- 
lence. With  an  unusual  sagacity  the  official  di- 
vined my  meaning,  and  presented  me  with  un 
bic/liettn,  for  which  I  paid  about  thirty-two  cents ; 
I  then  made  my  way  within,  and  found  a  large, 
splendidly  decorated  theatre,  comprising  a  pit 
and  five  tiers  of  boxes.  My  seat  was  in  the  pit, 
the  common  resort  of  single  gentlemen,  and  was 
roomy  and  comfortable.  The  boxes  are  sold  en- 
tire ;  the  price  of  the  first  tier  is  two  dollars ;  of 
the  second,  two  dollars  and  a  half;  of  the  third, 
one  dollar  and  two  thirds  ;  of  the  fourth,  one  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter  ;  of  the  fifth,  two  thirds  of  a 
dollar.  Each  box  will  hold  four  or  five,  some- 
times m.ore.  The  theatre  is  finely  constructed 
for  acoustic  effect ;  owing  to  the  want  of  gas  and 
the  expense  of  candles,  there  is  not  enough  light, 
and  the  general  appearance  is  sombre.  The  or- 
chestra numbers  more  than  fifty  performers,  and 
I  understand  that  the  nightly  expense  of  this  does 
not  exceed  twenty  dollars.  When  extra  musi- 
cians are  required  the  regimental  band  is  drawn 
upon,  and,  indeed,  in  one  opera,  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak,  a  full  military  band  is  put  on  the 
stage,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  seven  dollars  ! 
As  the  opera  is  the  only  public  amusement  at 
present,  it  is  always  well  attended — though  it 
seems  to  be  a  place  rather  for  paying  and  receiv- 
ing visits  than  for  hearing  music. 

Of  the  performance  of  II  Barbiere  little  need 
be  said ;  it  had  been  presented  for  fifteen  nights, 
and,  naturally,  both  singers  and  audience  were 
heartily  tired  of  it ;  it  was  sung  with  spirit,  though 
caricatured  throughout.  Rosina  was  a  pretty, 
young  contralto,  Giovannon'I  by  name,  who  is 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  really  has  a 
beautiful  voice,  though  needing  time  to  develop 
it ;  the  tenor  had  a  robust  but  not  very  sympa- 
thetic voice ;  the  rest  were  good  without  being 
remarkable ;  the  orchestra  excellent,  but  too 
brassy  and  indulging  to  excess  in  the  ff.  The 
chorus  was  in  appearance  much  like  those  at 
home,  though  wanting  the  Celtic  element  so  ap- 
parent there.  You  could  see  the  same  three  ges- 
tures— with  the  right  hand,  with  the  left,  and 
with  both  together ;  there  was  the  same  leading 
chorus  woman  who  assumes  the  airs  of  the  prima 
donna  when  no  greater  is  on  the  stage  ;  and  there 
was  the  same  tall  man  with  thin  legs,  whom  one 
always  sees.  The  audience  amused  themselves 
by  hissing  nearly  every  scene,  to  express  their  de- 
sire for  a  change  of  the  opera.  The  most  of  the 
time  they  chatted  and  laughed  among  themselves, 
giving  only  an  occasional  glance  towards  the 
stage,  except  when  Rosina  had  some  song  of  her 
own ;  then  they  would  remorselessly  hiss.  I 
found  that  there  was  a  strong  party  against  her, 
though  the  cause  I  did  not  accurately  learn  ;  I 
think  she  took  the  place  of  some  rival. 
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It  struck  strangely  on  the  ear  of  an  American 
to  hear  hisses  bestowed  on  an  unassuming,  pains- 
taking, and  really  worthy  young  girl,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  annoying  her.  At  first  I  thought 
she  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  after  a  closer  ob- 
servation I  saw,  as  she  turned  again  towards  the 
audience,  after  walking  up  the  stage,  that  she 
could  not  quite  repress  her  tears,  and  I  learned 
afterwards  that  she  had  been  weeping  throughout 
the  evening.  Once  or  twice  during  the  opera 
she  received  a  fair  measure  of  applause  from  her 
friends — for  she  has  some  friends — and  for  this 
she  seenied  so  grateful  that  one  would  have 
thought  her  enemies  would  have  been  touched ; 
this  did  not  seem  to  be  the  fact,  though.  On  the 
whole  I  went  back  to  my  hotel  rather  disappoint- 
ed. 

The  ne.xt  night  was  pei'formed  a  modern  opera, 
which  I  think  has  never  been  sung  in  America — 
at  any  rate  I  hope  not — it  is  called  Marco  Vis- 
conti,  and  was  composed  by  Enrico  Petuella. 
It  had  the  usual  incomprehensible  plot,  the  usual 
amount  of  grief  arising  from  thwarted  love  and 
a  jealous  rival,  and  it  woiuid  up  with  the  usual 
incident  of  the  prima  donna's  death  in  a  dungeon, 
just  when  she  ought  to  have  lived.  The  music  is 
a  bad  imitation  of  Donizetti,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  tedious  in  the  extreme.  But  great  was  my  sur- 
prise and  delight  to  recognize  in  the  prima  don- 
da  our  own  townswoman,  Signora  Lokini  (for- 
merly Virginia  Wiiiting):  it  was  like  meeting 
an  old  friend.  She  has  now  a  splendid  voice, 
strong,  of  great  compass,  and  reliable,  while  her 
execution  is  great,  and  her  whole  style  admirable. 
In  the  first  scene  of  Marco  Visconli  there  is  an 
air  with  variations,  immensely  difficult,  which  she 
executes  brilliantly,  and  in  which  she  has  made 
quite  a  sensation.  She  is  a  great  favorite  here, 
and  deservedly  so.  If  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
hear  her  again  in  Boston  I  am  certain  she  will 
create  a  furore,  though  I  am  much  in  doubt 
whether  she  will  be  induced  to  visit  our  city  in  a 
professional  capacity  again  ;  from  some  remarks 
which  she  made  during  an  interview  I  subse- 
quently had,  I  apprehend  that  the  cold  reception 
she  met  with  when  she  last  sang  there,  with  Gri- 
si,  has  quite  disappointed  her. 

Last  evening  a  concert  was  given  at  the  thea- 
tre, by  Signor  Gennaro  Perrelli,  a  pianist, 
who  has  already  gained  a  large  reputation  ;  and 
especially  in  Russia,  from  which  country  he  has 
lately  returned,  he  has  received  many  honors. 
The  concert  commenced  with  the  first  act  of  II 
Barbiere.  The  second  part  comprised  an  over- 
ture, three  vocal  performances,  two  fantasias  and 
a  concert  piece  for  the  piano.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  concert  was  so  quiet  and  unpretend- 
ing that  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  so  superior  a 
pianist.  I  cannot  recall  any  one  except  Alfred 
Jaell  from  whose  playing  I  have  received  such 
unmixed  pleasure.  The  style  of  Signor  Perrelli 
is  remarkable  for  clearness,  accuracy,  and  above 
all,  for  expression  ;  his  execution  is  really  won- 
derful, though,  to  his  praise  be  it  said,  you  do  not 
think  of  that  till  he  has  ceased  playing.  During 
the  performance  of  his  first  piece  the  audience 
frequently  burst  into  shouts  of  Bene  !  Bravo  !  as 
with  one  voice,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  he  was 
twice  called  before  the  curtain.  With  an  audi- 
ence so  carping  and  critical,  such  a  reception 
means  a  great  deal.  In  the  vocal  part  of  thecon- 
cert  Signora  Lorini  made  a  great  success  in  the 
well  known  Cavatina  from  Ernani,  sung  by  her 


in  costume.  With  us,  a  song  in  costume  is  usual- 
ly a  dreary  affair,  tame  and  cold ;  but  here  the 
singer  seemed  to  put  on  her  enthusiasm  with  her 
dress,  and  had  you  entered  the  theatre  at  the  mo- 
ment, you  would  have  supposed  the  whole  opera 
was  in  course  of  representation.  But  the  great 
vocal  triumph  of  the  evening  was  in  the  scena 
and  duetto  from  Norma,  sung  in  costume  by  Sig- 
nore  Lorini  and  Giovannoni.  The  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  which  this  called  forth  was  im- 
mense ;  the  singers  were  twice  called  out,  and 
there  was  no  end  of  shouting  and  cheers  ;  truly, 
1  never  heard  another  operatic  performance  into 
which  so  much  fire  was  infused.  I  was  really 
proud  to  witness  the  success  of  an  American  ar- 
tiste before  such  an  audience,  and  I  think  that 
the  cheers  given  Giovannoni  must  have  atoned 
for  much  hissing — at  any  rate,  she  seemed  pleas- 
ed beyond  expression.  But  just  think  of  any 
singers  being  able  to  revivify  the  dry  bones  of 
Norma,  that  dear  old  bore  which  drives  people 
away  from  our  theatres,  and  causes  us  to  objui-gate, 
with  much  wickedness,  hand-organs  and  amateur 
vocalists  !  Much  is  due  to  the  audience,  to  be 
sure;  for  this  is  as  inflammable  as  spirits  of  wine, 
and  a  continual  current  of  electric  sympathy 
runs  between  the  pit  and  the  stage ;  both  audi- 
ence and  singers  seem  striving  to  outdo  each  oth- 
er in  enthusiasm.  I  wish  we  at  home  could  be  a 
little  less  proper  and  cold  at  the  opera ;  a  little 
less  fearful  of  making  a  noise  ;  beyond  question, 
an  American  audience  is  a  very  cold,  undemon- 
strative thing — but  they  never  hiss  a  woman  ! 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  they  give  opera  here 
seven  nights  in  the  week  !  iSfot  being  able  to  af- 
ford two  troupes,  the  singers  are  worked  almost 
to  death,  and  no  voices  can  long  stand  such  wear 
as  this  Shyloek  of  an  impresario  puts  on  his  un- 
fortunate artists.  .  G. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Feb.  10. — The  name  of  our 
City  or  our  State  I  have  seen  i-arely,  if  ever  men- 
tioned in  your  valuable  journal,  which  by  the  by 
is  hailed  here  by  its  readers  with  delight. 

Your  readers  East  are  possibly  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  live  here  in  the  West  in  a  state 
of  barbarism,  and  that  Art  is  entirely  neglect- 
ed, or  rather  not  yet  known,  and  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated here.  They  are  mistaken.  AVe  enjoy 
our  "  Mozart  Society,"  our  "  Orpheus,"  our  "Lie- 
derkranz,"  as  well  as  they  do,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  our  musical  societies  are  sometimes  worthy 
competitors  to  your  own.  Come  and  hear  them ! 
They  work  not  for  world's  renown,  but  they 
practice  quietly  and  studiously,  and  enjoy  their 
achievements.  If  we  have  no  Formes  as  Elijah, 
we  have  our  Mr.  CoUiere,  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  Prophet  indeed. 

But  my  intention  is  not  to  make  personal  com- 
parisons between  artists ;  no  good  can  spring 
from  that.  I  merely  wished  to  inform  you  that 
Louisville  had  last  night  the  pleasure  to  hear  the 
first  performance  of  a  new  society,  the  "  Musical 
Fund  Society,"  an  association  for  orchestral  mu- 
sic only.  Its  purposes  are  the  enjoyment  by  the 
members,  mostly  dilettanti,  of  the  best  composi- 
tions of  great  masters,  the  culti-s-ation  of  the  mu- 
sical taste  of  the  public,  and  the  foundation,  by 
concerts,  of  a  fund,  out  of  which  to  assist  the  pro- 
fessional members,  if  sick  or  unable  to  follow 
their  profession. 

The  society  was  called  into  existence  by  ama- 
teurs in  the  month  of  Dec.  last,  and  our  profes- 


sional men  and  artists,  such  as  coulil  do  good  ser- 
vice, joined  at  once.  The  orchestra  counts,  all 
told,  upwards  of  forty  members,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  (jEO.  ZOLLKU. 

Last  night  had  been  set  for  the  first  concert. 
Misses  CoLJ.iERE  and  Sciieidler,  Messrs.  COL- 
LiERE,  Doleinger  and  Dr.  Mason,  having  con- 
sented to  assist. 

Yesterday  morning  it  poured  down  rain  in 
torrents,  and  by  night  the  weather  had  become 
most  dismal ;  rain,  hail,  snow  and  storm,  gave  a 
most  gloomy  appearance  to  our  streets.  The 
opinion  was  .generally  entertained  that  no  audi- 
ence whatever  would  gi'eet  the  society.  This 
proved  to  be  a  gi'eat  mistake.  The  following 
programme  was  too  attracti\e  for  our  lovers  of 
music,  and  a  nearly  full  house  in  the  spacious 
and  beautiful  hall  of  the  Masonic  Temjile  (which 
holds  1400  persons),  listened  to  the  perfoi'mance. 

PART   I. 

1— OTerture — La  FaniiJle  Suisse— Full  Orchestra, Weigl 

2 — Aria — Ecco  il  Pcgno — Gemma  di  Vergi, I'onizetti 

Sung  by  L.  C.  Coiliere. 
3— ^Sinfonia— Opus  10,  iu  D  (lirst  movement,  Minuetto  &  Trio) 

Mozart 

4 — Trio — Ferma  Crudele,  from  Ernani, Verdi 

Sung  by  Miss  Scheidler,  Messrs.  Ma,son  and  DolfiDger. 
5 — Sinfouia — ContinuatioD  of  Opus  10  (Andante  &.  Presio) 

Mnzart 
G — Polka — Najaden, GungU 

PART  II. 

1 — Oyerture— Italiana  in  Algieri Rossini 

2— Scena — D'anior  sull  ali  Rosee — from  II  Trovatore,. . .  .Yerdi 
Sung  by  Miss  IJertba  Coiliere  and  Mr.  Dolfinger. 

3 — Waltzes — Almaelt's, Lanner 

4— Comic  Scene — Two  Beggars, Vogel 

Sung  by  Corradi  Coiliere. 
5 — Overture — Tancredi, Rossini 

Without  going  into  details,  which  pleasure  I 
save  for  the  next  concert,  I  assure  you  that  the 
rendering  of  all  the  orchestral  pieces  by  far  sur- 
passed my  anticipation  and  that  of  the  audience. 
The  enthusiasm  was  unbounded,  and  since  the 
tjpie  of  Jenny  Lind  no  musical  performance 
here  has  had  such  signal  triumph.  It  has  taken 
strong  hold  of  the  whole  musical  community ; 
wherever  I  go  I  hear  this  concert  discussed,  and 
anxious  inquiries  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth  about 
the  next.  No  association  was  ever  more  sure  of 
a  large  house  than  the  Musical  Fund  Society  is 
for  the  next  concert.  And  it  is  astonishing  that 
ddlettanti,  mostly,  are  able  to  do  justice  after  so 
short  a  time  for  practice,  to  such  pieces  as  above. 
The  Mozart  Symphony  was  rendered  with  pre- 
cision and  expression,  and  the  Presto  was  deliv- 
ered with  vigor  and  style.  Even  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  whole  nothing  seemed  to  be 
lac  king — no  tuning  and  scraping  before  the  pie- 
ces— with  profound  silence  they  were  off  at  the 
sign  of  the  baton.  Every  one  is  delighted  at  the 
prospect  that  a  good  and  strong  orchestra  will 
henceforth  exist  in  Louisville. 

A  new  era  also  seems  to  commence  for  the 
Mozart  Society,  as  I  hear  it  rumored  that  the 
managers  of  both  societies  intend  to  lend  each 
other  their  assistance.  If  so,  we  shall  have  as 
fine  oratorios,  &c.  as  can  anywhei-e  be  found. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks,  although  al- 
ready too  lengthy,  without  mentioning  the  highly 
creditable  manner  in  which  the  singers  delivered 
the  above  solos.  The  song  from  Trovatore  bore 
away  the  palm.  We  never  heard  our  highly  es- 
teemed and  beloved  tenor,  Mr.  Dolfinger,  sing 
better.  Miss  Coiliere  was  in  good  voice  and  fine 
humor,  fresh  and  young,  and  evidently  showing 
the  marks  of  the  superior  tuition  of  her  father. 
More  anon.  Anonymous. 


From  my  Diary,  Ho.  24. 

Jan.  26th. — Over  a  cup  of  cofl'ee  at  the  confection- 
er's.   Enter  Teacher  of  class-singing,   with   whom 
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ensues  a  conversation  in  which  some  things  were,  and 
others  might  have  been  said,  which  are  herein 
recorded. 

Diarist. — Well,  and  wliose  fanit  is  it  that  your 
business  is  liardly  recognized  as  a  profession  ? 

Teacher. — I  do  not  know,  I  am  .sure. 

D. — Perhaps  we  can  determine  the  point.  We 
know  that  in  other  countries  men  have  attnincd 
position  in  societ;',  indeed  have  gained  fame,  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  teaching 
music  to  children  and  in  schools.  Niigeli,  for 
instance,  at  Zurich,  and  Erk  at  Berlin.  Why  can  it 
not  be  so  here?  —  You  have  seen  an  article  on 
Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive,  recently 
printed  ? 

T. — Yes,  and  very  interesting  it  is  to  trace  his 
gradual  rise  from  the  lowest  office  connected  with  a 
colliery  engine,  to  the  position  of  the  great  Engineer 
of  England. 

D. — He  owed  this  elevation  to  the  one  fact  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  business,  loved  it,  studied  his 
engine  until  he  was  familiar  with  its  ever}'  part, 
carried  his  researches  into  engines  of  greater  excel- 
lence, read  every  thing  he  could  get  about  engines, 
and  at  length  awoke  one  fine  morning  to  find  that  he 
knew  more  about  the  subject  than  any  other  man  in 
England.  So  the  dirty  servant  became  Great 
Britain's  chief  Engineer. 

The  story  of  Bowditch  teaches  the  same  lesson. 
Let  a  man  love  his  profession,  make  himself  master 
of  it,  not  only  practically  but  theoretically;  let  him 
learn  its  history;  let  him  read  all  he  can  get  upon  it; 
let  him  make  himself  a  thoroughly  informed  man 
upon  all  that  belongs  to  it,  and  he  will  soon  be 
recognized  by  men  of  intellect  as  one  to  whom  they 
can  apply  for  knowledge,  one  whose  conversation  is 
valuable.  This  gives  him  at  once  position  and 
respectability.  Bowditch  had  no  thought  of  his 
future  fame  when  he  was  working  out  problems  of 
navigation,  and  making  himself  master  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  sailing  of  a  ship. 

I  know  a  man  whose  early  education  was  lament- 
ably deficient,  but  he  loved  American  history, 
especially  our  political  history ;  all  his  leisure  was 
devoted  to  it,  and  a  time  came  when  men  began  to 
find  out  his  great  attainments  in  it.  He  at  length 
reached  the  United  States  Senate.  But  this  case  is 
hardly  to  the  point. 

That  of  an  apothecary's  apprentice  whom  I  knew, 
is.  This  young  man  sought  to  know  more  than  the 
merely  mechanical  manipulations  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  pills,  mi.xtures  and  tinctures.  He  had 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  gratification  of  his 
love  for  the  knowledge  which  belonged  to  his  profes- 
sion; but  this  led  him  on,  until  now  in  these  days 
when  so  many  great  names  adorn  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, he  bids  fair  to  make  himself  a  name.  He  has 
made  himself  a  man  of  most  varied  and  extensive 
information  in  the  department  of  chemistry,  to  which 
he  was  led  by  his  business,  and  such  knowledge 
always  gains  recognition. 

But  to  come  at  once  to  your  own  calling.  There 
is  one  man,  who  like  yourself  was  for  years  a  teach- 
er of  class  singing.  It  was  his  profession.  He  has 
attained  no  ordinary  success  in  life,  and  is  an  object 
of  envy,  it  should  be  emulation,  to  many  of  you. 

T. — Dr.  Lowell  Mason  I 

D. — Yes.  You  must  admit  that  he  stands  before 
the  public — from  the  world  renowned  professor  at 
Andover  to  the  dwellers  in  the  squatters'  cabins  at 
the  West— in  a  position  held  by  no  other  musical 
man  in  the  country. 

You  do  not  like  his  music,  3'Ousay — that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  taste — the  public  does,  and  purchases  it.  But 
that  is  not  to  the  point.  The  only  question  is,  how 
he,  coming  to  Boston  more  than  thirty  years  ago  as 
a  teacher  of  Class-Singing  and  leader  of  a  choir— 
at  a  time  too  when  this  occupation  was  almost  con 
sidered  disreputable — has  gained  this  position  1 


The  answer  is  easy.  When  he  came  here — al- 
though he  would  now  smile  at  the  narrow  range  of 
his  knowledge  at  that  time,  he  was  found  to  be  far 
beyond  his  contemporaries  in  information  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  his  branches  of  the  musical 
art.  He  was  called  upon  to  lecture,  by  men  far  be- 
yond him  in  literary  attainments,  but  that  was  no 
matter,  for  he  knew  things  which  they  did  not.  If 
you  should  ever  go  into  his  library,  you  will  see  there 
at  a  glance  to  what  his  success  has  been  due.  You 
will  find  that  whatever  came  from  the  press  bearing 
upon  sacred  music  and  the  science  of  teaching  it, 
found  its  way  at  once  to  his  study  ;  and  the  notes 
and  marks  in  books  and  periodicals  prove  how  care- 
fully all  was  perused.  There  are  old  volumes  of  the 
"  Euterpeiad,"  of  the  English  musical  periodicals  of 
that  day,  rare  and  valuable  volumes,  which  cannot 
now  be  purchased  with  money;  whatever  he  could 
find  that  could  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  psalmody  and  .sacred  music  in  general,  or  give 
him  hints  towards  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing— all  is  there. 

The  consequence  was,  that  as  time  passed,  his  mind 
became  so  stored  with  information  upon  all  these 
points,  that  he  is  a  welcome  companion  to  men  of 
the  highest  culture  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. 

T.— But— 

D. — We  will  have  no  argument  about  his  music — 
tastes  differ — the  only  point,  I  repeat,  in  question  is, 
as  to  what  has  given  him,  starting  in  life  as  you  are 
now  starting — his  position.  This  I  assure  you  was 
nothing  but  his  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  his 
determination  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  of 
extending  his  knowledge  of  it.  When  he  no  longer 
shall  be  able  or  shall  choose  to  lecture  before  the 
common  school  conventions  held  under  the  auspices 
of  our  Board  of  Education,  where  will  a  successor  be 
found  ■?  No  doubt  there  are  men  who  have  mastered 
the  mere  art  of  teaching  music  in  classes  and  schools ; 
but  where  is  that  man  who,  in  addition,  has  such  a 
fund  of  various  information,  drawn  from  books,  ob- 
servation and  foreign  travel  upon  his  subject  ? 

T. — I  never  thought  of  the  matter  in  this  light. 

D. — So  I  suppose.  If  you  had,  I  need  not  have 
troubled  myself  to  have  presented  it  thus.  Now  you 
must  acknowledge  that  in  general  our  teachers,  hav- 
ing acquired  the  routine  of  lesson-giving,  stop  there. 
However  much  pains  they  may  take  to  improve 
themselves  intellectually,  they  for  the  most  part  de- 
vote little  time  to  perusal  of  works  upon  music. 
They  do  not  honor  their  calling,  and  it  of  course 
cannot  honor  them.  Even  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  reading  musical  periodicals  they  forego  ; 
and  as  to  the  purchase  of  a  musical  library,  few 
think  of  such  a  thing. 

T. — As  to  books,  there  are  few  or  none  which 
bear  at  all  upon  our  duties. 

D. — Perhaps  so;  hut  everythirjg  which  relates  to 
music  in  any  form  is  of  use  for  one's  general  musi- 
cal culture  ;  and  until  you  as  a  class  can  be  reputed 
as  men  who  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  this 
culture,  your  calling  will  not,  cannot  be  dignified  by 
the  public  at  large  with  the  title  of  a  profession. 

T. — There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  you  say, 
but  you  must  admit  that  there  are  few  books  for  us. 

D. — Let  publishers  once  see  that  you  are  willing 
to  purchase,  and  you  would  find  that  the  supply 
would  soon  equal  the  demand.  Why,  man,  people 
have  been  writing  upon  music  these  three  centuries, 
and  all  their  best  thoughts  would  be  saved  and  poured 
from  the  press  like  cheap  novels,  if  you  would  create 
a  demand  for  them.  But  you  do  not  even  support 
the  musical  periodical  press. 

T. — And  reason  enough  wo  have,  too.  Why 
should  we  support  a  paper  which  ignores  us  entirely, 
except  now  and  then  when  it  finds  in  us  an  object  of 
ridicule  ? 

D. — Ah,  so— well,  what  would  you  like? 


T. — That  is  not  very  easy  to  say.  When  I  first 
knew  yon,  you  were  giving  great  aiteniion  to 
psalmody,  and  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
it.  You  had  made  a  ereat  collection  of  the  books 
which  have  been  published. 

D. — Yes,  since  the  beginning  in  this  country,  from 
Tufts  of  Ncwburyport  and  Walter  of  Roxbury,  down. 
Well? 

T. — And  from  the  enthusiasm  which  you  then 
exhibited  in  all  relating  to  this  department  of  music, 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  be  able,  after  so  much 
study  and  reading,  and  the  observations  you  have 
made  in  schools  abroad  and  at  home,  to  give  us  what 
we  want;  and  this  our  musical  paper  does  not  do. 

D. — Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  What  do  50U 
want  in  the  premises  ?  That  I  .should  found  another 
journal,  and  devote  my  time  and  labor,  and  the 
results  of  reading,  study,  observation  and  experience 
for  so  many  years,  to  such  a  project,  and  depend 
upon  men  for  support,  who  care  so  little  for  music  as 
many  of  you  do  ?  First  show  me  some  encourage- 
ment. No  sir,  when  you  see  fit  to  encourage  an 
established  periodical,  you  will  soon  sec  that  it  will 
meet  your  demands.  You  complain  that  our  paper 
is  devoted  to  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  a  single  class 
Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  it  owes  its  origin  and 
support  thus  far  to  that  class  ?  "  But  its  editor  is  one- 
sided." Did  you  ever  see  a  man  that  was  a  man  in 
any  department  of  literature  or  art  that  was  not  so? 
All  things  are  not  unto  all  men.  It  is  with  an  Art 
journal  as  with  any  other.  Take  a  newspaper  and 
see  how  it  becomes  general  in  its  features.  Wherever 
there  is  a  single  editor,  it  is,  of  necessity,  the  organ 
of  his  feelings,  his  opinions,  his  tastes.  But  as  soon 
as  a  certain  degree  of  success  crowns  his  efforts,  he 
calls  in  other  talent.  And  by  little  and  little  the 
daily  newspaper  becomes  universal  in  its  character. 
There  is  the  political  editor,  the  commercial,  the 
literary,  the  agricultural,  the  city,  and  so  on.  So 
with  a  journal  of  music.  It  is  established  by  a  man 
of  known  reputation  as  a  writer.  It  is  at  first  sup- 
ported in  the  main  by  such  as  agree  with  him  in 
sentiment,  and  for  them  he  caters.  He  and  they 
maybe  "classicists," — no  matter;  so  long  as  they 
only  read  and  subscribe  for  it,  whose  business  is  it  ? 
But  why  throw  stones  at  them  ?  Rather  give  him 
your  support,  and  in  time  make  it  worth  his  while, 
and  give  him  the  means,  to  call  in  this  man  to  repre- 
sent the  Italian  department,  that  man  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  teachers  and  church  music,  and  a 
third  to  work  up  the  general  musical  news.  Such 
men  may  be  easily  found  ;  but  they  cannot  give 
their  time  and  labor  away  from  remunerative  em- 
ployments for  the  gratification  and  benefit  of  any- 
body without  pay. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  you  may  be 
very  sure  that  I  shall  not  devote  much  time  to  writ- 
ing upon  the  subjects  in  which  you  feel  an  interest, 
so  long  as  my  articles  come  principally  only  into  the 
hands  of  readers,  who  care  not  at  all  for  them.  It 
would  be  useless  labor.  Another  thing  you  may  be 
equally  sure  of;  that  the  long  continued  studies  and 
observations  for  which  you  compliment  me  will  pro- 
duce no  fruit  for  you,  so  long  as  you  do  all  you  can 
to  prevent  the  periodical  for  which  I  write  from 
affording  me  those  very  necessary  articles — bread 
and  butter; — and  thirdly,  I  shall  continue  to  act 
upon  the  principle,  which  I  long  since  adopted,  of 
recognizing  no  man  as  a  teacher,  in  anj'thing  I  write, 
who  does  not  aid  in  supporting  a  musical  periodical. 


M.  Gounod's  New  Opera.* 

(first  produced   ox  THE  loTH  FEBRUARY,    1S57-) 

I  am  not  astonished  that  Moliere  attracts 
musicians.  Where  should  we  find  characters 
more  original  and  more  vigorously  brought  out  ? 
— scenes  better  laid  down,  better  drawn,  more 

*  Translated  for  the  London  Mtmcal  World  from 
La  Revue  et  Gazette  Musieale. 
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lively  and  ■more  gay? — dialogue  more  natural 
and  frank  ?  A  lyrical  form  is  all  that  is  wanting 
to  render  Moliere's  smaller  pieces  admirable  and 
incomparable  Uhrclli  It  is  not,  it  is  trne,  an  easy 
task  to  give  them  this  form,  nor  can  it  be  done 
without  some  injury.  Thei'C  is  a  frequent  nec- 
cessity  for  cutting  out  something  or  other,  and 
lyhat  can  we  cut  out  of  iMoliere  without  regret- 
ting it?  It  is,  also,  at  times  necessary  to  add 
something,  and  this  is  much  worse.  Add  to  IMo- 
liere!  Alas!  a  man  must  love  music  very  pas- 
sionately to  undertake  such  a  task. 

Is  it  M.  Gounod,  on  the  present  occasion,  who 
has  taken  this  on  himself,  and  been  his  own  cook  ? 
Or  has  he  found  some  willing  scullion  to  do  it  fbr 
him?  M.  Gounod  was  named  alone,  at  the  con- 
clusion, when  the  pit  demanded,  with  loud  cries 
and  great  applause,  the  name  of  the  author.  But, 
after  all,  this  is  not  a  question  of  much  inii)ort- 
ance.  I  sliould  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  the 
score  of  Le  Me'decin  malr/re  lui  dates  from  a  lone 
time  back,  and  was  written,  quietlv,  in  the  ten 
or  fifteen  years  of  silence  and  fruitless  sohcitations 
which  the  constitution  of  Art  among  us  imposes 
on  most  composers. 

However  this  may  be,  the  score  in  question  has 
obtained  a  ver}-  brilliant  and  a  \ery  legitimate 
success.  The  author  has  largely  displayed  in  it 
those  qualities  which  established  his  reputation 
some  years  ago  ;  qualities  first  noticed  in  Sapho  : 
met  with  again  in  La  Nonne  San<]lanle — a  serious 
work,  in  which  the  musician  was  the  victim  of  the 
poet — and  which,  lastly,  could  be  properly  ap- 
preciated and  were  warmly  applauded  i'n  M. 
Gounod's  two  symphonies,  with  which  the  Socie'le 
des  Jennes  Artistes  has  already  made  the  public 
acquainted. 

Such  qualities  are  rare  and  valuable.  They 
comprise  elevation  and  seriousness  of  thouo-ht ; 
precision  of  form;  correctness,  firmness,  antl 
moderation  in  stjde ;  harmonic  elegance  and 
neatness  of  instrumentation.  M.  Gounod  is  an 
exceedingly  skilful  symphonist.  This  is  a  fact 
which  has  not  been  denied  by  any  one  fbr  a  long 
time,  and  it  will  be  even  much  more  clearly  es^ 
tablislied  when  every  one  shall  have  heard  Le 
Me'decin  malgre  lui. 

Do  not  let  my  readers  mistake  the  sense  of  this 
praise;  it  is  not  restrictive.  Nearly  all  the 
pieces  in  the  new  opera,  the  duet  betw'een  Sgan- 
arelle  and  Martine,  for  instance,  which  concludes 
with  a  volley  of  blows ;  Sganarelle's  trio  with 
Lucas  and  Valere  ;  the  sextet  of  the  consultation  : 
"Eh  bien,  charmante  demoiselle,"  and,  especially, 
the  quintet  of  the  third  act,  prove  their  author  to 
possess  considerable  knowledge  of  the  staoe.  All 
I  %vish  to  convey  is  that  M.  Gounod  seems  to  be 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  instruments  before 
thinking  of  the  voices ;  that  the  former  are  his 
especial  favourites,  and  that,  in  a  word,  he  fre- 
quently puts  the  statue  in  the  orchestra,  as  Gretry 
said  of  Mozart. 

An  author  should  follow  his  impulses,  make 
the  best  of  the  gifts  he  has  received  from  Nature, 
and  not  exhaust  himself  in  useless  efforts  to  ac- 
quire what  she  has  not  given  liim.  M.  Gounod 
is  more  a  German  than  an  Italian,  and  Fidelia 
attracts  him  more  than  does  11  Matrimonio  Secre- 
to.  What  matters !  There  are  several  pinna- 
cles to  Art,  and  glory  shines  round  all  of  them. 

We  find,  however,  a  few  pieces  where  M. 
Gounod  has  placed  the  voice  in  the  foreground, 
and  where  the  orchestra,  without  ceasing  to  in- 
terest us,  occupies  only  the  second  position.  The 
most  strilcing  of  these  pieces  is  Sganarelle's  air, 
the  first  verses  of  which  are  contributed  by 
Moliere. 

'*  Qu'ils  sont  doux, 

Bouteille  jolie, 
Qu'ils  sont  doux, 

Vos  petits  glouglous,"  etc. 

No  one  of  the  "onomatopisms"  indicated,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  commanded  by  the  poet,  is 
wanting  in  tlie  accompaniment.  The  clarionets, 
the  horns,  the  flutes,  the  bassoons,  and  the  violins 
themselves  give  us,  in  turn,  the  glouglou,  with  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  variety  of  intonations 
and  effects.  But  the  vocal  portion  never  ceases 
to  conduct  and  dominate  this  bacchanalian  sym- 


phony ;  it  is  simple,  expressive,  elegant,  and  deli- 
cate, and  M.  Meillet  brings  out  all  the  composer's 
intentions  Vlth  a  talent  for  detail,  wliich  is  be- 
coming more  uncommon  every  day. 

Madlle.  Gerard,  who  wears  the  cap  of  the  vil- 
lage girl,  and  tlie  nurse's  apron,  has  been  favor- 
ed with  one  of  tlie  pieces  where  the  vocal  part 
occupies  the  foreground.  It  consists  of  couplets, 
the  motive  for  which  is  taken  from  Jacqueline's 
liarangue  to  Gcronte  :  "  J'ai  toujours  oui  dire 
qu'en  mariage  conime  ailleurscontentcment  passe 
richesse."  The  musical  motive  is  full  of  frank- 
ness, fulness,  and  even  gaiety,  combined  with  that 
heavy  character  which  one  of  Molifere's  peasant 
women  should  never  lose.  Madlle.  Gerard  has 
seized  the  spirit  of  these  couplets,  which  she  ren- 
ders marvellouslj'.  Amidst  the  general  success  of 
the  work,  these  two  airs,  so  well  conceived,  and 
so  well  executed,  obtained  an  especial  meed  of 
flattering  applause. 

The  first  air  of  Leandre,  which  he  sings  with 
a  mandoline  in  his  hand,  did  not  strike  me  as  be- 
ing so  well  appreciated.  The'  violins  in  the  or- 
chestra play  the  part  of  the  silent  mandoline. 
This  air,  full  of  grace  and  tenderness,  is  written 
in  Lulli's  best  style,  and  the  accompaniment 
marked  with  much  more  elegance  than  LuUi 
could  ever  have  imparted  to  it.  It  is  very  deli- 
cate and  very  distirKjue,  and  M.  Froment's  voice 
lends  it  a  great  charm. 

The  little  pastoral,  also,  sung  by  the  same  per- 
son, disguised  as  a  shepherd,  in  the  finale  to  the 
second  act,  struck  me  as  very  agreeable,  and  the 
rural  sonorousness  of  the  oboes  accords  admirably 
with  the  tenor  voice  of  the  artist. — Marline's 
couplet : 

"  Toute  fcmme  a  sous  lapatie, 
De  quoi  sc  vcnger  d'lm  mari," 

did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  possess  any 
very  remarkable  feature,  any  more  than  the  cho- 
rus of  wood-cutters,  wdiich  terminates  the  first  act, 
or  Sganarelle's  air,  which  commences  the  third. 
The  chorus  of  peasants  coming  to  consult  Sgana- 
relle  is,  I  think,  worth  more.  It  is,  at  least,  in- 
terrupted by  a  charming  phrase,  sung  by  Sgana- 
relle,  who  recommends  his  patients  to  bury  their 
wives  ver)'  carefully,  should  the  latter  die  of  the 
physic  he  has  just  prescribed. 

In  a  large  portion  of  these  pieces,  M.  Gounod 
has  re-produced  the  style  of  music  contempor- 
aneous with  Moliere,  the  details  of  which  it  is  so 
easy  to  study  in  Lulli.  M.  Gounod  has  done  this 
with  cleverness,  moderation,  and  discretion,  and 
has  only  taken  from  the  seventeenth  century  just 
what  he  ouglit  to  take.  This  agrees  well  with 
Moliere's  language,  wliich  is  not  ours ;  adds  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  work ;  and  does  not  les- 
sen its  success,  on  which  I  congratulate  the  au- 
thor, although  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing 
him.  He  has,  by  the  way,  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  those  of  his  interpreters  whom  I  have  al- 
ready named,  and  to  whom  I  must  add  Madlle. 
Faivre,  who  plays  Martine's  scenes  remarkably 
well,  and.  likewise,  M.  Girardot,  who,  being 
comic  everywhere,  has  not  much  trouble  to  be  so 
in  the  character  of  Lucas. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  Moliere's  birth.  After 
the  piece,  the  scene  was  changed  ;  at  the  back 
was  the  crowned  bust  of  the  great  comic  poet. 
The  entire  c  mpany  filled  both  sides  of  the  stage. 
Mad.  Carvalho  advanced,  dressed  as  a  Greek 
muse,  with  a  golden  palm  branch  in  her  hand, 
and  sang,  with  remarkable  firmness  of  intonation, 
brilliancy,  and  purity : 

"  Sahit,  Moliere,  o  grand  g(5nic, 
Ta  muse  est  sicur  de  I'harraonie,"  &c. 
The  chorus  joined,  and  the  audience  would   wil- 
lingly have  done  so,  too.     This  cantata  reminded 
some  of  the  audience  of  the  finale  to  the  first  act 
of  SapUo,  in  which  Mad.  Viardot  displayed  such 
energy.     Were  they  right  or  wrong  ?     That  is  a 
question  which  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide. 
Leon  Durocher. 


Death  of  Lablache. 

From  ttie  London  Mupical  World. 

Another  of  the  demigods  has  passed  away ; 
another  genuine  artistic  glory  is  extinct.  On 
Saturday  the  patriarch   of  the  Italian   stage — 


"notre  pere  a  tons,"  as  his  compatriots  reverently 
styled  him — died,  of  dropsy,  at  Naples.  Lablache 
has  gone  to  join  Rachel  in  a  better  world. 

The  death  of  a  great  dramatic  artist,  whose 
genius  and  physiognomy  have  long  been  familiar 
to  the  public,  leaves  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled 
up  during  the  life-time  of  the  actual  generation. 
lie  may  be  replaced  by  another  in  his  best  parts, 
and  even  efficiently  replaced;  but  it  is  not  enough 
for  those  who,  accustomed  to  the  first  model,  have 
become  past-worshippers  out  of  pure  aff'ection. 
Which  among  ourselves  could  tolerate  another 
Dr.  Bartolo,  another  Don  Pasquale,  another  Don 
Magnifico,  after  having  seen  Lablache,  who  iden- 
tified himself  with  these  characters  and  made 
them  his  own !  What  other  face,  what  other 
figure,  what  other  voice,  what  other  talent,  would 
be  accepted  by  the  present  race  of  opera-fre- 
quenters as  substitute,  for  his  V  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  unnatural  or  unjust  in  this  predilection  for 
long-established  types ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
honorable  to  humanity,  since  it  represents  grati- 
tude (or  favors  conferred,  and  shows  that  the  pub- 
lic, after  all,  is  not  so  unfeeling  and  utterly 
heartless  an  animal  as  certain  moralists  have  en- 
deavoured to  paint  it. 

Of  all  the  lyric  artists  tliat  ever  came  from 
Italy  to  England,  Lablache  was,  beyond  com- 
parison, the  most  popular.  We  make  no  excep- 
tion. By  popular,  of  course  we  do  not  intend 
the  most  "  attractive,"  even  the  uninitiated  being 
aware  that  a  bass,  no  matter  what  his  merits,  can 
never  by  any  chance  expect  to  rival  a  soprano  or 
a  tenor  in  the  eyes  of  managers  of  Italian  thea- 
tres, or  in  direct  influence  upon  the  paying  pub- 
lic. As  in  a  novel,  or  a  play,  so  in  an  opera — 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  the  personages  that  ab- 
■sorb  the  greatest  amount  of  interest;  and  the 
hero  and  heroine  being,  in  most  operatic  repre- 
sentations, impersonated  by  the  tenor  and  sopra- 
no, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  they  should 
bear  away  the  palm  in  the  estimation  of  the 
crowd.  An  indigent  parent,  a  deep  scheming 
villain,  a  deposed  monarch,  a  rabid  priest,  a  be- 
sotted magistrate,  an  eccentric  charlatan,  has  no 
chance,  in  the  long  run,  against  the  Romeo  or  the 
Juliet  of  the  stereotyped  lyric  drama.  And  this 
is  quite  independent  of  the  peculiar  spell  which 
the  highest  voices,  both  in  the  male  and  female 
register,  have  exercised,  exercise,  and  must  al- 
ways e.xercise,  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  masses 
— ;just  as,  without  knowing  why,  nine  persons  out 
of  ten,  who  listen  to  a  quartet  for  string  instru- 
ments, will  award  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  merit  of 
the  execution  to  the  first  fiddle. 

The  popularity  which — in  common  with  all 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of  Italian  opera 
in  this  country,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— we  have  adjudged  to  Lablache  is,  therefore, 
apart  from  such  considerations.  He  was  a  man 
sui  generis,  thoroughly  original,  a  consummate 
artist,  and  endowed  with  an  idiosyncracy,  both 
personal  and  mental,  that  separated  liim  from  his 
compeers,  and  enabled  him  to  set  his  mark  upon 
everything  he  took  in  hand.  Early  familiarity 
with  the  public  grew  at  length  into  a  sort  of  in- 
timate confidence  between  the  actor  and  his  pa- 
trons ;  and  this  ultimely  reached  such  a  point, 
that,  instead  of  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  criticism, 
in  common  with  his  fellow-artists,  Lablache  was 
accepted  b)-  the  Opera-patrons  as  a  sort  of 
brotlicr  Aristarchus  before  the  foot-lights,  sharing 
with  them  whatever  opinions,  fiivorable  or  hostile, 
the  performance  might  elicit.  If  Grisi,  Sontag, 
or  Jenny  Lind  sang  well,  Lablache  and  the  audi- 
ence would  simultaneously  declare  their  ap- 
proval ;  if  things  went  slovenly  or  ill,  Lablache 
(invariably,  and  seldom  otherwise  than  deserved- 
ly, held  blameles.s)  would  convey — by  a  shrug,  or  a 
wink,  both  eloquent  and  unmistakeable — how  en- 
tirely he  coincided  with  the  audience  in  their  smoth- 
ered or  openly  manifested  expressions  of  dissent. 

No  actor  "filled  the  stage"  more  entirely  than 
Lablache ;  and  this  not  .'<o  much  because  his 
frame  was  colossal,  as  because  he  was  born  an 
actor,  and  the  stage  was  his  clement.  How  dig- 
nified his  deportment  in  tragedy — how  easy  and 
graceful  in  comedy — how  unrestrained,  intensely 
humorous,  (and,  even  when  most  exaggerated, 
never  verging  on  licentiousness)  in  farce  ! 
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The  great  artist  expired  where  he  first  saw  the 
light — at  Naples — in  his  64th  (some  say  62nd) 
year.  All  Naples  will  morn  his  loss  and  respect 
his  memory.  In  this  one  feeling,  if  in  no  other, 
Englishmen  can  sj-mpathise  with  Neapolitans ;  for 
the  death  of  such  a  man  as  Lablache  is  a  blow  to 
every  country  where  art  is  recognised  and  cher- 
ished as  an  important  element  of  civilisation. 

JuituM'K  Jmqital  of  glmk. 

BOSTOH,  FEB.   27,  1858. 

CONCERTS. 

Last  Saturday  the  elements  had  all  the  music 
to  themselves.  It  was  a  night  in  which  none 
would  venture  forth  to  any  concert  room,  unless 
a  raging  appetite  for  harmony  possessed  them. 
Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  in  justice  to  himself  and  his 
subscribers,  wisely  postponed  his  Benefit  Concert ; 
he  will  soon  announce  an  evening  when  it  can 
take  place. 

The  German  Trio,  however,  persevered  in 
most  heroical  defiance  of  the  storm.  They  had 
already  postponed  once,  and  so  the  valiant 
Gaertner,  finding  his  colleagues  present,  de- 
clared he  would  go  on,  as  surely  as  they  got 
three  listeners.  There  were  actually  twenty-five 
men  and  women  all  told,  besides  three  boys,  scat- 
tered about  Chickering's  saloon ;  these  all  in 
such  good  humor  with  their  bravery  as  to  feel 
sharp  set  for  music.  The  temptation  of  a  Beet- 
hoven Quintet  made  us  one  of  them. 

But  the  "  German  Trio"  was  this  time  a  Ger- 
man Quartet.  Mr.  Hause  and  piano  had  silent- 
ly dropped  out.  The  programme  consisted  of 
three  string  Quartets,  no  less,  no  more  ;  a  Quar- 
tet party  pure  et  simple.  The  players  were 
Messrs.  C.  Gaertnek,  C.  and  J.  Eichler  and 
H.  JuNGNiCKEL,  and  all  played  as  carefully  and 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  the  audience  were 
legion.  Had  they  not  Beethoven  and  the  storm- 
genii  for  listeners  ?  and  were  not  the  twenty-five 
(and  three  quarters)  full  of  valor  and  quick  ap- 
prehension ?  We  may  say  once  for  all  that  the 
Quartets  generally  went  well.  We  have  never 
seen  the  leader  confine  himself  to  his  task  with 
such  apparent  self-forgetfulness  and  such  freedom 
from  extravagance  throughout  an  evening.  It 
was  well,  perhaps,  to  have  only  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven  to  deal  with,  and  no  clap- 
trap solo  exhibitions. 

Part  I.  was  the  Quartet  No.  6,  in  C,  by  Mozart. 
A  short  Adagio  in  three-four,  opening  on  the 
key-note  in  the  bass,  which  is  at  once  contradict- 
ed by  wild  minor  harmony,  and  indeterminate 
and  fitful,  soon  finds  relief  in  the  free,  joyous  and 
flowing  Allegro  4-4,  in  C  major.  The  Andante 
canlabile  is  full  of  beauty  and  feeling ;  the  deep 
throbbing  figure  of  accompaniment  in  the  violon- 
cello, which  occurs  so  often,  is  singulaily  impres- 
sive. The  simple,  robust,  playful  Minuet  and 
Trio,  and  the  closely  related  Allegro  molto  of  the 
finale  are  full  of  exhilaration,  full  of  the  peren- 
nial youth  of  Mozart,  and  like  many  of  his  live- 
lier movements. 

Part  1 1,  was  the  Quartet  by  Beethoven,  No.  1 
of  Op.  59,  in  F,  being  the  first  of  the  three  great 
ones  dedicated  to  the  Prince  RasoumofFsky. 
(The  Quintette  Club  have  played  the  second 
of  the  same  set  this  winter;  they  have  also  in  past 
seasons  played  the  first  and  third).  This  was 
the  grand  feature  of  the  concert.     It  was  written 


about  the  same  time  with  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  symphonies,  the  Coriolanus  overture,  the 
Sonata  Appafxionata,  &c.,  and  like  the  other 
two  is  full  of  the  most  original  and  wonderful 
beauties  and  audacities  of  thought  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  one  of  his  most  imaginative  creations, 
and  reveals  the  master  in  all  his  moods,  from  the 
strong  Titanic  to  the  profoundly  tender  and  reli- 
gious, from  the  pla}'ful  and  fantastic  to  the  deep- 
est yearnings  of  the  soul  enamored  of  ideal  beau- 
ty and  full  of  world-wide  human  sj-mpathies.  But 
it  is  this  fantastic  humor,  perhaps,  which  is  most 
distinctive  of  these  Quartets  (the  fantasies  of  a 
most  deep  and  earnest  nature).  Written  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Russian  ambassador,  (in  whose 
house  was  formed  that  famous  group  of  Quartet 
players  at  whose  hands  Beethoven's  works  en- 
joyed the  sympathetic  rendering  for  which  a 
composer  can  but  be  too  grateful),  two  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  a  little 
Russian  air,  which  makes  the  theme  for  quaint 
and  ingenious  variations.  We  cannot  weaiy  of 
recalling  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  Allegro 
in  this  one  in  F  ;  setting  out  in  the  violoncello,  it 
is  so  broad,  so  growing,  so  full  of  suggestion,  and 
leads  up  in  the  first  violin  to  such  splendid  and 
triumphant  climax,  instantly  and  as  it  were  nec- 
essarily answered  by  the  curt,  staccato  chords  of 
the  countertheme ;  and  then  both  grow  on  to- 
gether and  develop  into  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  whole,  so  full  of  meaning  and  of  power. 
This  is  followed  by  an  Allegretto  vivace  e  sempre 
scherzando,  led  off  (a  little  too  slow  we  thought) 
by  a  playful  rhythmic  figure  of  four  bars  on  one 
note,  a  sort  of  challenge,  by  the  violoncello, 
which  is  answered  by  the  quaintest  and  most  fas- 
cinating theme  (all  sotto  voce)  by  the  second  vio- 
lin ;  and  then  the  working  up,  the  episodes,  the 
modulations  into  remote  keys,  pique  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  most  eager  and  delighted  interest 
to  the  end  of  a  very  long  movement.  But  we 
have  not  room  to  speak  of  the  lovely  Adagio, 
full  of  deep  sentiment,  which  passes,  by  a  light 
airy  figure  streaming  through  several  bars  of  fine 
divisions  in  the  first  violin,  into  a  trill  which  cov- 
ers the  introduction  of  the  Theme  liuase  in  the 
bass,  nor  of  the  extraordinary  and  charming  nov- 
elties developed  in  the  working  of  this.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  get  such  a  feast  as  that  Quartet. 
Will  not  the  Quintet  Club  now  revive  for  us  the 
third  of  the  set,  in  C  ? 

Part  HI.  was  agreeably  filled  by  the  well  known 
Quartet  in  G  by  Haydn.  But  it  did  sound  some- 
what common-place  after  Beethoven. 

Mk.  Zeedahelti,  the  Hungarian  Pianist,  had  a 
large  and  highly  respectable  audience  at  his  Concert 
in  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Hooms  on  "Wednesday 
evening,  and  he  has  evidently  won  the  cordial  sympa- 
thies of  not  a  few  dairing  his  two  brief  residences  here. 
He  was  unfortunately  ill — it  was  too  clear  from  his 
pale  and  feeble  look — and  had  been  ill  for  the  fortnight 
before  the  concert.  This  might  account  for  a  certain 
lack  of  fire  and  accent  in  much  of  his  performance. — 
Yet  he  played  the  "  Moonlight  Sonata"  of  Beethoven 
and  two  well  known  Nocturnes  of  Chopin  with  deli- 
cacy and  with  feeling  ;  while  in  all  he  did  there  was 
great  iluency  and  niceness  of  rendering,  and  a  very 
brilliant  touch  when  needed.  In  Schubert's  "Wan- 
derer," as  "  transcribed  and  enlarged  by  Liszt,  the 
melody  stood  out  bold  and  manly.  In  Thalberg's 
*'  Huguenots"  Fantasia  he  displayed  remarkable  ex- 
ecution ;  yet  as  compared  with  Thalberg's  own  per- 
formance, we  missed  much  of  the  power  and  gran- 
deur of  the  piece. 

Illness  was  not  the  artist's  only  misfortune ;  Mrs. 


Long,  too,  was  ill  and  did  not  sing  at  all ;  so  that  the 
whole  burden  of  the  concert  fell  upon  one  invalid. 
There  was  something  in  the  sweet  and  gentlemanly 
manner  of  the  inan,  in  his  air  of  pure-minded  enthu- 
siasm, and  in  the  sincere  tones  of  his  voice  when  he 
read  the  physician's  certificate  of  the  singer's  sick- 
ness, which  touched  his  audience,  who  seemed  on  the 
whole  well  pleased  with  the  concert. 


usir  ^Itr^oal 


London. — The  "  Creation  "  was  performed  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  early  in  January,  before  an 
immense  audience  eager  to  witness  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Sims  Reeves.  He  was  ill.  however,  and  Mr. 
Lockey  took  his  place.  Miss  Vinning  sang  the 
soprano  songs  with  measurable  success;  and  Mr. 
Santley  (his  first  appearance  for  this  Society)  was 
much  applauded  in  the  air  "  Rolling  in  foaming 
billows"  (nothing  said,  however,  of  the  loiv  D,  which 
with  a  large  part  of  some  of  0!(r  audiences  passes  for 
more  than  the  whole  concert!)  "  The  Creation"  was 
repeated  with  Clara  Novello,  Mr.  George  Perren  and 
Santley.  Sims  Reeves  w.ts  obliged  to  forego  his 
engagements.  The  Aihenaium  thus  notices  Miss 
Kemble's  recent  appearance  in  Oratorio  ; 

The  second  part  which  Miss  Kcmble  has  attempted 
— the  soprano  music  in  "Judas  Maccabens" — was 
remarkably  executed.  We  use  the  words  advisedly, 
because  whatever  this  young  lady  attempts,  she 
makes  a  part  of:  and  because  we  have  never  heard 
one  so  young  declaim  with  so  much  polish,  read 
Handel's  lofty  music  with  so  much  dignity,  or  exe- 
cute passages  so  harrassing  as  his  with  more  com- 
plete vocalization.  Sometimes  a  "waft"  of  terror 
seems  to  come  over  her,  and  then  the  voice  betrays 
her.  But  the  tenor  of  an  accomplished  person  is 
better  than  the  audacity  of  the  half  educated. 

The  State  Concert  given  by  the  Queen  on  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  with  Prince 
Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  in  the  new  Ball  and 
Concert  Room,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  selections 
from  Richard  Wagner.     Novello's  Times  says : 

A  spacious  orchestra  w.is  erected  for  the  occasion, 
upwards  of  50  ft.  wide,  rising  in  successive  stages 
up  to  the  level  of  the  Organ  Gallery.  The  hand, 
nearly  80  in  number,  consisted  of  Her  Majesty's 
Private  Band,  aided  by  the  principal  instrumentalists 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Her  JLajesty's  Theatre, 
and  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  The  chorus  comprised 
nearly  100  voices,  selected  from  the  operas  and  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  Exeter  Hall.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  programme  : 

PART   FIRST. 

Coron.ation  Anthem Handel 

Qu?irtetto,  "  Placido  eil  mar"  fTdnmoiieo),  Mdme. 

Clara  Novello,  Miss  Lascelles,  Sig.  Giuglini  &  Mr. 

Weiss Mozart 

Chorus.  "Tiie  Heaven.^  are  telling" Haydn 

Aria,  "  Dalla  sua  Pace."  Signer  Giuglini, .Mozart 

Choral  Fantasia  (Pianoforte),  Mr.«.  Anderson, Beethoven 

PART    SECOND. 

Sel-?ctions  from  "Lohecgrin"  (the  words  partly  al- 
tered and  ad.ipfed  for  tlie  present  oeca.-^ipn  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Oiipliant.)  Bridal  Procession,  "Wed- 
ding I\Iarch,  and  Epitbalamium It.  Wagner 

Aria,  'Robert,  toi  quej'aime,  Mdme.  Clara  Novello,  Mejerbeer 

riiiale  (Lorely),  solo  part  by  Mdme.  Novello Mendelssohn 

Serenata,  "The  Dream"  (com  posed  expressly  for  the 
occation  ;  condueted  by  the  Composer;  the  words 
by  Mr-  W.  Bartholomew.  The  principal  singers 
were  Mdme.  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Lascelles,  Mr. 

Sims  Peeves,  and  Mr.  Weiss f: M.  Costa 

Finale,  "God  save  the  Queen" 

Conductor,  Mr.  Anderson. 

At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  the  same  event  was 
celebrated  by  four  Festival  Performances.  The  first 
was  a  play,  "Macbeth"  preceded  hy  Spohr's  over- 
ture, .and  with  Matthew  Locke's  incidental  music. 
The  second  was  B.alfe's  new  opera,  "  Rose  of  Caslille," 
with  Louisa  Pyne,  the  valiant  Harrison  for  tenor(!), 
&c.  Then  the  Somnimbula,  with  Piccolomini,  Giuglini 
and  Belletti,  Sig.  Arditi  conducting;  followed  by  a 
new  festival  Cantata,  words  by  Mr.  John  Oxenford, 
music  (said  to  be  "spirited  and  clever")  by  Mr. 
Howard  Glover ;  and  finally  //  Trovatore.  The  whole 
affair  is  ridiculed  as  having  been  "  great  cry  and 
little  wool." 

The  new  Covent  Garden  Theatre  is  rapidly  rising 
from  the  spot  where  the  old  one  was  burnt,  and  London 
will  next  season  he   provided  with   two   enormous 
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operatic  estalilishmcnts.  The  Musical  World  ques- 
tions tlie  necessity  for  two  Itnliiin  operas,  and  tloes 
not  believe  iti  any  division  of  laiior  wliercliy  one 
house  may  jj:ive  Frenoli  nnd  Germain  operas,  and  tlie 
other  exclusively  tlie  Italian. 

We  have  on  band  sets  of  the  Journal  of  Music  for 
the  past  six  years  (from  its  commencement),  which 
we  will  furnish,  hound  or  unliomid,  at  rcdueed  prices. 

An  awkward  misprint  escaped  our  eye  in  the  note 
to  the  article  on  the  Public  Library  buildin;j  in  our 
last;  "  in/«n'ot(s  to  architectural  etVeet"  it  should 
have  been,  and  not  •'  injudicious." 

A  word  in  reply  to  Dr.  Zopff  is  in  type,  hut  must 
unfortunately  lie  over  to  next  week. 

Cari.  Zerrahn  deserves  a  crowded  auilienee  at 
the  fourth  and  last  of  his  Orchestral  Concerts  this 
evening.  In  spite  of  the  Hue  programme  and  lar^e 
audience  last  time,  he  was  unrewarded  for  his  pains, 
the  extra  expenses  eatinjj  up  the  receipts.  To-night 
another  capital  pro!;ramme.  The  Fifth  Symphony 
is  dear  to  every  music-lover:  the  overture  to  Jesson- 
da  always  jileased  when  played  by  the  Germanians, 
and  has  not  been  heard  here  since  their  day.  The 
piano  Concerto  by  Mendelssohn  (whieh  will  doubt- 
less be  well  played  by  Mr.  Lang),  is  not  the  familiar 
one  in  G  minor,  and  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty 
as  well  as  beauty.  Then  there  will  be  the  Andante 
and  Minuet  (that  one  whieh  Salter  plays  so  often) 
by  Mozart,  and  Weber's  stirring  "Jubilee"  overture. 
Mrs.  Long  will  sins;  the  beautiful  romance  from 
"  Tell"  and  Mr.  Balfe's  version  of  •'  Maud  ;"  and  the 
ever  popular  violinist  Sciidltze  has  a  solo  on  Hun- 
garian melodies.  It  is  hard  to  be  cut  off  with  four 
concerts.  The  musical  public  craves  more,  and 
Zerrahn  himself  deserves  a  brimming  benefit  after 
sacrificing  himself  for  us.     We  trust  the  artists  will 

volunteer  to  give  him  one Mrs.  J.  H.  Lose  has 

her  Annual  Concert  on  Monday  evening,  at  Mercan- 
tile Hall,  which  surely  will  be  filled.  The  program- 
me presents  a  choice  variety  of  German  classical, 
Italian  operatic,  and  English  melody.  The  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club  will  contribute  some  move- 
ments from  Quintets  by  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn 
and  a  Seena  (arranged)  from  Robert  le  Viable  ;  Mr. 
Lang  with  the  brothers  Fries  will  play  part  of 
Beethoven's  fine  Trio  in  C  minor.  Mr.  Adams  will 
sing  some  good  Itali.an  pieces  ;  and  Mrs.  Long  her- 
self offers  for  her  grand  selection  the  famous  Scena 
and  Aria:  Ah!  perfido,  by  Beethoven.  She  also 
sings  an   English  song,  Verdi's  Non  fu  sogiio,  and  in 

a  duet  with   Mr.  Adams The   Mendelssohn 

Quintette  Club  give  their  sixth  concert  next 
Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  W.  R.  Baeoock,  well  known 
as  an  organist  and  a  sound  classical  musician,  will 
appear  as  the  pianist,  in  Beethoven's  E  flat  Trio. 
Mr.  Schraubstadtee  will  sing  the  beautiful  but 
too  much  neglected  air:  Dalla  sua  pace  from  "  Don 
Juan;"  and  the  Club  will  play  the  best  of  Mozart's 
Quintets  (that  in  G  minor),  and  the  Quartet  by 
Mendelssohn  in  C  minor The  Afternoon  Con- 
certs will  be  resumed  ne.xt  Wednesday. — -So  with  all 
we  have  enumerated  in  this  paragraph,  we  have  a 
good  musical  week  before  us. 

Mr.  Carl  Eokiiardt,  it  will  be  seen,  announces 
a  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise," 
to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Handel  and  Hay- 
dn Society  are  also  rehearsing  it  for  performance 
during  the  season.  We  hope  this  feature  of  their 
winter's  programme  will  prove  less  a  dream  than 
"  Israel  in  Egypt." 

Mr.  T.  P.  Groves,  the  young  Bostonian,  who  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  for  violin  playing  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Brussels,  where  he  had  recently 
given  a  concert,  to  whieh  Litolfe  the  compo- 
ser-pianist came  on  purpose,  from  Brunswick,  to 


conduct  it.  Litolff  tiikcs  a  great  interest  in  young 
Groves  and  has  thoughts  of  accompanying  liiui  to 
this  country.  Mr.  Groves  played  a  violin  concerto 
by  Litoff,  displaying  "a  firm,  sure  bowing,  a  full 
tone,  pure  intonation,  and  a  certain  noble  calmness 
of  manner,  which  however  did  not  prevent  him  from 
exhihitingwarmth  of  feeling.". . .  .Dr.  Louis  Spoiir, 
who  must  now  be  over  seventy,  has  met  with  an  .ac- 
cident; on  descending  the  stairs  of  the  reading  room 
of  the  Cassel  Museum,  he  full  and  broke  his  arm. 
He  has  lately  retired  from  public  life,  after  serving 
as  Kapellmeister   in    Cassel    for   twenty-five   years. 

His  last  appearance  as  conductor  in  the  orchestra 
was  marked  by  honorable  testimonials  to  his  well- 
earned  popularity.  The  theatre  was  crowded  on 
Sunday,  the  22d  of  Novemlicr  (St.  Cecilia's  day), 
the  evening  appoiiited  for  the  farewell  of  the  Kapell- 
meister, and  Jessonda  had  been  chosen  for  the  opera. 
Spohr  was  greeled  with  long  and  loud  applause  as 
he  entered  the  orchestra,  his  desk  and  chair  were 
beautifully  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  as  the  curtain 
fell  he  was  loudly  called  tor;  the  stage  was  filled 
with  the  corps  diplomatirjne^  and  when  the  great  mas- 
ter ajipeared  amongst  them,  the  principal  actress 
pronounced  a  farewell  address,  at  the  close  of  which 
she  j>resented  a  laurel  wreath  to  Spohr.  The  orehes- 
•  tra  pl;ived  the  beautiful  march  from  the  symphimy 
"  die  AVeihe  der  Tone,"  flowers  were  showered  on 
the  stage  from  all  sides,  and  thus  closed  his  life  of 
public  usefulness. 

In  New  York  the  Opera  was  recommenced  success- 
fully last  Monday  evening.  So  far  the  pieces  have 
been ;  for  Monday,  /  Puritani ;  Wednesday,  Don 
Giovanni,  with  Lagrange,  D'Angri,  Caradori,  Gassier, 
Formes  as  LeporoUo,  Labocetta,  Rocco,  &c,,  and  the 
usual  stupendous  announcement,  of  which  the  London 
Musical  World  makes  much  fun;  Friday,  Robert  le 

Diable  ;  this  evening,  Ernani Maretzek  prefers 

the  plentiful  dollars  of  Havana  to  new  risks  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  or  Boston,  for  the  present,  and  by 
last  reports  had  commenced  a  new  month  there.  It 
is  stated  that  our  Adelaide  Phillipps  had  a  benefit 
there,  which  netted  g;2.000.  We  hope  it  goes  to  her. 
....Dr.  Guilmette,  who  sang  Elijah  here  last  May, 
appears  in  the  New  York  papers  with  the  following 
extraordinary  announcement; 

The  first  Cl-'ispioal  Clnmber  Concert  in  America,  on  Thurs- 
(Jav  evcninsr,  Feb.  25,  1S58. 

Guilmette,  the  classical  Biiritone  is  the  beneficiary ;  Guil- 
merte  will  have  Fry's  11th  Quartette;  Guilmette  will  have 
Henry  Ccoper  to  condaot;  Guilmette  will  have  Annie  Milner 
to  sine;  Guilmette  will  have  Charlotte  Bird  to  make  her  de- 
but;  Gnilmette  will  sing  Goldbeok's  "Mary's  Dream."  ;  Guil- 
mette will  have  the  author  to  accomp-my  it ;  Guilmette  will 
have  three  fperformers  from  "  Eisfeld's  Quartette  party  "  ; 
Guilmette  will  have  Wm.  A.King  to  accompany  the  songs; 
Guilmette  will  only  cliarge  one  dollar,  and  Guilrael-te  invites 
all  his  friends,  pupils  and  admirers  at  Dodworth's  Room,  No. 
806  Broadway. 

If  this  was  the  "  fitst  classical  Chamber  Concert  in 

America,"  may  it  also  be  the  last ! 

Tire  American  Music  Association,  established  some 
tliree  years  ago  in  New  York,  for  the  encouragement 
of  American  composers,  has  disbanded.  It  is  but  a 
fortnight  since  it  gave  a  concert,  highly  praised  in 
the  Tribune,  at  which  Mr.  Cooper,  the  violinist,  as- 
sisted, and  a  list  of  original  compositions,  not  all  by 
Americans,  but  by  musicians  residing  in  this  country, 
were  produced.  These  included  an  Anthem  :  "Hide 
not  thy  face,"  for  quartet  and  chorus,  by  S.  P.  Tuok- 
erman,  Mus.  Doc.,  (**  extremely  well  written,  rigidly 
within  the  sanctions  of  English  ecclessiastieal  music, 
in  good,  sober,  orthodox  harmonies,"  says  Fry) ;  a 
"Reverie,  Twilight,"  and  a  "  Marche  Funebre,"  for 
piano,  by  Richard  Hoffmann,  (the  latter  "  worthy  of 
any  composer  in  Europe  ") ;  an  Arc  Maria  by  M.  Bas- 
sini ;  a  Grand  Scena  and  Aria  by  Labarre,  a  French 
composer,  ("passionately  delivered  by  Dr.  Guil- 
mette ")  ;  and  a  Drinking  Chorus,  by  Thomas  Ward. 

The  "American  Musical  Fund  Society  "  met 

in  New  York  on  the  17th  inst.,  and" chose  the  follow- 
ing officers: — President,  U.  C.  Hill;  1st  Vice  Pres., 
Louis  Ernst :  2d  Vice  Pres.,  J.  P.  Cooke  ;  Trustees, 
C.  Breusing,  A.  ReifFsen,  J.  Burke ;  Directors,  D.  L. 
Downing,  S.  Lasar,  B.  J.  Deane,  Geo.  Stenz,  Ch. 
Wels  ;  Treasurer,  C.  Pazzaglia  ;  Register,  H.  Tissing- 
ton  ;  Librarian,  Thos.  Goodwin  ;  Secretary,  L.  Spier ; 
Honorary  Physicians,  Dr.  J.  M.  Quinn,  Dr.  A.  Ge- 
scheidt. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 
CARL    ZERRAHN 

Win  give  his 

j^xH'r   CJRAND    concp:rt. 
On  Saturday  Evening,  February  27th, 

On  which  occasion  he  will  be  assisted  by 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG,  Soprano, 
Mr.  B.  J.  LANG,  Pianist,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  SCHULTZE,  Violinist. 

PROGRAMME. 
part  I. 

1 — Symphony  iu  C  minor  (No.  5,] Beethoven 

2 — Itecitative  and  Romanza  from  "  William  Tell," Rossini 

Mrs.  LONG. 
3 — Concerto  (in  D  minor)  for  the  Piano-Porte,  with  Or- 
chestral acciimpaniment, McDdel&BOhn 

Mr.  LANG. 

part  II. 

4 — Overture  ;  "  .lessonda," Spohr 

5— Fantasia  on  Hungarian  meloijies.  for  the  Violin,. .  .Molique 

Mr.  SCHULTZK. 
6 — Andante  and  Minuetto  from  the  Symphony  in  E  flat, 

Mozart 

7—"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud," Balfe 

Mrs.  LONG. 
8— Overture;  ".lubilee," Weber 

TICKETS,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  stores,  and  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  performance. 
Doors  open  at  6>^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7^  o'clock. 

MRS.    J.     H.     LONG'S 
SECONn  ANNUAL  COATCERT 

At  Mercantile  Hall,  16  Summer  St., 

On  Monday  Evening,  March  1st,  at  7>2  o'clk. 
On  which  ot-i-usion  she  will  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  ADAMS,  Tenor, 

Mr.  B.  J.  LANG,  Pinnist,  and  the 

MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 

PBOGKAMME. 
PART  I. 

l~Quintette  in  C,  op.  29 . ... Beethoven 

Firwt  mopernecc,  Alleijro  moderato. 

2 — Scena  and  Aria  :  "Ah!  pnrfido," Beethovea 

Mrs,  Long. 

3 — Allegro  Schpizando  and  Adagio,   Mendelssoha 

FnnD  the  Quintette  in  1!  flat.,  No.  2. 
4— Cavatina:  "  L'auior  funesto,-'  with  Violoncello  obli- 

gato, Donizetti 

Mr.  Adams. 

5— English  Song, Horn 

Mrs  Loni5. 

PART  II. 
6 — Trio,  for  Piano-forte,  Violin  and  Vinloncello,  in  C  minor, 

op.  1.  No.  3, Beethoven 

Theme  with  Variations  and  Sfherzo. 
Messrs.  Lang,  A.  and  VP".  Fries. 

7 — Cavatina  :  "  Non  fu  sogno," Verdi 

Mrs.  Long. 
8— Grand  Scena  and  Aria  from  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  for 

Quintette, Meyerbeer 

9— Duetcino  :  "Ah!  morir  potessi  adesso," Verdi 

Mrs.  Long  and  Mr.  Adams. 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 
CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  Sixth  Con- 
cert will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Mar.  2d,  at 
Messrs.  CmcKERiNa's  Rooms.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
ScHRAOBSTAEDTKR,  Vocalist,and  -Mr.  W.  R.  B.VECOCK,  Pianist. 

Mozart's  G  minor  Quintette  ;  E  minor  Quartette,  by  Men- 
delssohn. Mr.  Babco<;k  will  play  in  Beethoven's  E  fiat  Trio. 
Mr.  Sehraubst;idter  will  sing  an  Air  by  Mozart,  and  two 
German  Songs. 

See  programme  at  n-.u.'jio  stores.     Concert  at  73-s  precisely. 

Half  Package  of  Four  Tickets,  Two  Dollars.  Single  tickets, 
75  cents  each 

MR.  II.  ECKHARDT  begs  leave  to  announce  to  the  public 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  that  he  will  give  a  grand  Vocal  and 
Instrument;il  Concertin  the  latter  part  of  March  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  when  he  will  have  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  and  other  vocal  and  instrumental 
aid.  in  the  performance  of  the 

Hymn  oi  Praise,  by  Meudelssohn, 
first  time  in  Boston,  entire  with  grand  Orchestra.     This  has 
been   rehear.'^ed   by   the   Society   for  several  weeks  fas  before 
mentioned  in   Dwight'^  .Tournal  of  Music,  Feb.  13.)     Further 
particulars  of  the  concert  will  be  duly  announced. 

03=" Every  Saturday  evening  at  7:^3  o'clock.  Rehearsal  at 
Messrs.  Hallett  &  Davis's  Warerooms. 

MR.    R.    TV.    EMERSON 

Will  read  Six  Lectures  upon  Powers  of  Thought,  Memory, 
Country  Life,  and  other  Rnbjei-ts,  at  Freeman  Place  Chapel, 
on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March  3d,  and  succeeding  Wed- 
nesday evening.s.  Tickets  to  the  course,  ^2  ;  Tickets  to  single 
Lectures,  50  eta  ;  for  sale  at  the  bookstore  of  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
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EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARIi  ZERRAHN, Coiiductoc. 


O^Doors  open  at  2  — Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
\SyViickage  of  Six  tickets,  SI.    Single  tickets,  25  cts. 


^Jl 


leatly  and  promptly  eiecated  at  this  Office, 


FIRST  FBEilOHIi  PSAriO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING-  &  SONS 

0 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  tbeir  exhibition  of 
At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


FKOM   THE 

Massachnsetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

POll   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GEANDS,  and 

PARLOK  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improrements," 

THE   GOLn  31BDAI.. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUAKE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FKOM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

rOR  THE 

BEST    a  R  A  N  D    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKEE- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.    For  the  exhihition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEISOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 

Mr.L,E.  GABRIEILE   rSE  LAMOTTE   has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Clas.ses  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Mi.?3es  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9'   Broadway,  N.T. 

LATEST     PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  Ready, 

OCTAY©  mifim  OF  0SATO11OS, 

The  follow'mfj  new  volumes : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  95th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sing,"  (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)  ...63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  25 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

ART,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

StLCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing 1  50 

ORGAN    MUSIC. 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  -18  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  Vf ell-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited bj'  W.  F.  Best 5  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

.5.5,  carefully  revised  and  corrected 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

J.    A.    HOVELLOj 
389  Broad-^vay,  Kfw  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Sobo  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTS  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEEIvBACII  begs  leave  to  stiite  to  the  citizeos  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantapes  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young:  student  ■will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Koxbury ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co-  or  Russell  &  Eichardsou  ;  or  at  this  oihce. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piauo-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3     HAYWAED     PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PiANO-FORTE. 
Residence  ]Vo.  .5S  liiieclaiid  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

€ui\n  nf  \\i  ^iku  nui  Ringing, 

V.    §.    HOT  Eli. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTEKS  OF  F©I£EICiW  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BKOAD'WAY,  corner  of  Kinth  St. 

NEW   YORK. 

C.    BKEUSHWG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

KI?*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Pnhlications. 


EOSSELL  a  PJOIMBOSO?! 

Have  just  jnchliHhed  the  foUoichiy  New  Music: — 

SOUVENIR  DU  BALLET:  a   Collection  of  Dances  arranged 
for  Piano-Ft'Fte,  by  Carl  Bergniann. 

No.  1 — Lamoureux  Galop  de  Fnupt,  (D)4, 40 

No.  2— Polka  Hrheniienne  de  Faust.  (G)4, 40 

No.  3— Polka  Diaboliqne  de  Faust.  {0)4 40 

No.  4— Polka  M>:zurUa  de  F^iuet,  (D)  4, 40 

No.  5— OtfiKlia  L'AIlopgio  Militaire,  (1>)  4, 40 

Serenade  Polka.  (E)  4, \7m   Regestein,  25 

Dinner  Bt-U  Pdlia.  {F)4 P.  S.  Gilmore.  25 

Poesy  Schottischp,  (B  fiat,)  5, F.W.Smith,  25 

Fairy  Tales.     Brilliant  Waltz,  (A)  5 "  35 

0  mio  Riraorso.     La  Traviata,  (C)  4, Geo.  B.  Ware,  25 

La  Norma,  (B)  7, S  Thalberg, 

VOCAL  HX7SIC. 

Ida  Fay.     Song  and  Chnrus,  (F)  3, F.  W.  Smith,  25 

Come  oVr  the  hills  to  the  Sea,  Love,  {A  flat)  3,  "  25 

The  Friends  mv  heart  holds  dear,  (A)  3 "  25 

Good  night  to  fht-e,  dearest.  Serenade.  (B  flat)  3,       "  25 

What  the  Spirits  did  in  a  horn.    Comic.  (D)  3,  "  25 

Swiss  Girl's  Song  of  Home,  (E  fiat)  3 '*  Friedrich,"  25 

Hark,  the  Vesper  hymn  is  stealing,  (F)  4,. .  .Thomas  Ryan,  25 

Rule  Columbia.     National  Song.     (A)  3, J   W.  Turner,  25 

Mrs.  Malone.     Comic.     (G)  3 '*  25 

1  long  to  see  thy  smile,  Mother,  (E  flat)  3,. ...  *'  25 

Saw  ye  not  my  bonnie  lass,  (F)  3, *'  25 

May  of  the  Valley,  (G)3, Geo.  F.  Root,  25 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficulty  of  exei-ution  of  different  T'ieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  ruunii'g  from  1,  [which  represents 
very  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

0::?=-  For  full  explanation,  see  '*  THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE," 
a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  containing  (he  Life  of  Thalberg, 
analypia  of  4000  celebrated  Musical  M'orks,  Musical  Engravings, 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music,  &c  — a  book  of  great  value 
to  ALL  MusiciAKs.  Sent  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  Fona 
CEHTS  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  yonr 
application  to 

EUSSBLL  &  KIOHAKDSON, 

Publishers,  291  ■Washington  Street,  Boston. 


GAIPAGIOIFS  YlOim  METHOD. 

ANEW  AND  PROGRESSIVE  METHOD  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Violin  Playing.  Divided  into  Parts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Remarks.  182  Pmgre'ssive  Les-'^ons  for  Two  Vio- 
lins, and  118  Studies  for  One  Violin  only.  By  B.  Campagsoli. 
Price  S^5. 

Published  by  OlaT^er  Uitsoix  &.  Co.  277  Washington  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 


MRS.    J.    II.    LONG, 

•VOC-A-LIST    tSOI^I^-A-3SrO)- 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

Mr.    ZEKDAHELi"!, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piaro-Forte. 

Terms  5f50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  j  §30  per 
quarter  of  32  lesson.«,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickerings',  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richard- 
son. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

a.    ANDRf!    So    CO., 

Dejjot    of   Foreign   and    American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  Tvorks. 

SiaNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  SG   Pluckiiey  Street. 


WILLIAM     S  C  H  U  L  T  Z  E , 

(PIIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
VT  and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.'  Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

OTTO     DRESEL, 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEL. 
TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion $512.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. ..  .S6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  adTance  ;  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  the  Life  of  an  Obscure  Musician.* 
II. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  that  the  goddess  of  music  presided  at  my 
birth,  and,  as  is  the  female  fashion  on  such  occa- 
sions, pressed  a  kiss  upon  my  baby  lips ;  but  with 
such  intense,  vehement  affection  that  she  wound- 
ed me,  and  drops  of  blood  were  seen  to  fall  to  the 
floor.  Whereat  those  standing  by  were  frighten- 
ed, and  the  more  resolute  severely  reproached 
the  goddess  for  being  so  careless,  so  that  she  took 
to  her  wings  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  cere- 
monies unfinished.  To  this  mishap  I  ascribe  the 
innumerable  obstacles  with  which  I  have  continu- 
ally had  to  contend,  in  the  endeavor  to  raise 
myself  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  tone-art,  so 
that  I  at  last  succumbed,  and  resolved  to  remain 
in  obscurity  rather  than  to  continue  such  Sysyphus 
labor  any  longer.  The  following  will  show  how 
humbly  and  unfavorably  my  career  commenced. 

*  Those  of  my  readers,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
musical  institutions  of  Germany,  will  no  doubt  have 
recognized  the  boarding  music-school,  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  our  '*  Obscure  Musician's  " 
life,  as  one  of  those  musical  workshops  where  music 
is  carried  on  like  any  craft  or  trade,  the  principal  or 
master  of  the  establishment  being  called  StacUmusicus, 
Stadtpfeifer,  or  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  Stadt- 
musicdirector.  These  institutions  date  back  to  the 
Middle  Age,  and  in  their  original  functions  had  as 
little  to  do  with  true  Art  as  the  workshop  of  a  sign- 
painter  has  to  do  with  the  Art  of  Raphael  or  Rubens. 
That  they  are  not  all  in  so  bad  a  condition,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  as  the  one  mentioned  here,  is 
partly  proved  by  the  many  very  able  musicians,  now 
scattered  over  all  the  world,  who  passed  through  such 
a  school ;  so  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  art,  one  does 
not  know  whether  to  regret  or  to  rejoice  that  in  more 
recent  times  they  are  beginning  to  sink  into  oblivion. 


But,  my  brethren  in  the  art  and  readers  in  gen- 
eral, you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  overdo  my 
story  with  sighs  and  lamentations ;  for  I  am  long 
since  resigned  to  my  fate,  and  regard  my  past 
life  as  perfectly  objective,  as  if  it  did  not  concern 
me  at  all.  This  enables  me  to  relate  the  follow- 
ing episode  from  my  life  in  a  cheerful  spirit ;  nay, 
I  am  even  vain  enough  to  hope  to  occasionally 
illumine  your  faces,  dear  perusers,  with  a  bit  of  a 
smile.  Now  listen  !  or,  as  Madame  El  Oquenza 
would  say,  Failes  attention  ! 

Two  of  my  brothers,  older  than  myself,  wei'e 
unsuccessful  in  the  attempt  to  prevail  on  my 
mother  to  let  them,  like  my  deceased  father, 
choose  music  for  a  profession.  They  were  now 
placed  in  a  business  which  was  supposed  to  yield 
more  substantial  reward  than  the  divine  art. 
However,  fears  were  entertained  for  the  third 
boy,  who,  being  very  headstrong,  seemed  deter- 
mined, cost  what  it  might,  to  become  a  musician 
and  nothing  else.  This  was  myself  I  was  now 
advanced  to  that  age  where  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  for  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  and  accord- 
ingly I  was  urged  by  our  relatives  and  friends — 
my  mother  had  long  since  got  tired  of  reasoning 
with  me  about  the  matter — to  dismiss  music  from 
my  mind  and  say  what  other  profession  I  liked 
best.  They  reminded  me  of  the  unhappy  career 
of  my  father  as  a  musician,  and  of  the  small 
chance  the  fine  arts  affoi'ded  one  of  becoming  a 
steady  citizen  and  father  of  a  family.  They 
cited  our  neighbor  Mr.  Strap  as  a  model  of  a 
citizen,  as  he  owned  a  whole  house,  inclusive  of  a 
smart  wife  and  a  dozen  children.  Or,  if  I  did 
not  like  to  become  a  shoemaker,  there  was  Mi. 
Twist  the  tailor  on  the  corner  below,  who  was 
so  well  off  that  he  had  lately  sent  one  of  his  sons 
to  the  university  to  study  law.  But  the  brilliant 
condition  neither  of  shoemaker  nor  tailor  was 
powerful  enough  to  tempt  me  into  their  ranks, 
and  there  remained  no  other  means  for  my  friends 
but  to  appeal  to  my  conscience,  which  they  knew 
was  very  sensitive.  To  be  sure,  when  I  thought 
of  my  mother,  and  that  I  caused  her  so  much 
grief  by  obstinately  refusing  to  give  up  the  musi- 
cian, I  felt  very  badly ;  and  my  only  hope  was 
that  by  continual  entreaties  I  might  yet  gain  her 
consent. 

There  lived  at  that  time  in  the  same  house 
with  us  a  widow  lady  of  Spanish  descent,  by  the 
name  of  Madame  El  Oquenza.  She  had  several 
grown  up  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  betrothed 
to  a  musician,  a  distinguished  performer  on  the 
flute  and  composer  of  light  music.  When  the 
time  appointed  for  the  nuptials  drew  near,  he, 
with  the  consent  of  his  betrothed,  left  for  his  na- 
tive city,  to  arrange  matters  with  his  parents,  but 
forgot  to  come  back,  and  was  never  heard  from. 


Madame  El  Oquenza,  nevertheless,  had  still  a 
great  fancy  for  music,  musicians,  and  anything 
relating  thereto.  She  was  thoroughl}'  initiated 
into  the  professional  life,  and  loved  nothing  better 
than  to  talk  of  it  whenever  a  neighbor  could  be 
induced  to  lend  his  ear  an  hour  or  more.  She 
came  several  times  during  the  day  into  our  room 
to  see  what  was  going  on  in  our  family,  and  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  news  of  the  day,  of  which 
she  was  better  informed  than  the  newspapers. 
After  the  news  were  duly  served  up,  she  would 
give  us  one  or  two  of  her  "  twice-told  tales " 
about  Paganini,  Catalani,  or  some  such  musical 
celebrity,  which  she  had  got  from  the  above- 
named  flute-pla}'er  and  composer  of  light  music, 
who  probably  was  also  the  composer  of  these 
stories.  It  was  to  her  that  I  applied  in  my  dis- 
tress, and  begged  her  to  exert  her  influence  on 
my  mother  in  my  favor.  She  had  always  petted 
me,  and  it  was,  therefore,  natural  that  she  tran- 
quilized  and  comforted  me,  saying  she  would 
manage  the  matter  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I 
might  depend  upon  it.  The  ne.-ct  day,  when  I 
came  home  from  school,  I  found  her  in  our  room, 
in  the  midst  of  an  inspired  discourse  addressed 
to  my  mother  and  sister,  both  of  whom,  as  usual, 
were  sewing.  She  showed  them  with  great  clear- 
ness how  the  musical  profession  was  superior  to 
all  others,  and  what  riches  and  honors  might  be 
derived  from  it  with  only  a  little  labor  and  fru- 
gality. After  one  year's  instruction,  said  she,  I 
should  certainly  be  able  to  give  lessons  myself; 
and  there  were  many  among  her  acquaintances 
who  had  frequently  spoken  of  buying  a  piano- 
forte and  having  their  children  learn,  if  they  only 
knew  a  reliable  teacher ;  these  as  well  as  others 
I  was  sure  to  receive  for  my  pupils  through  her 
influence,  and  thus  I  should  earn  money  enough 
not  only  to  defray  my  own  expenses,  but  even  to 
aid  those  dear  to  me.  At  this  part  of  her  speech 
I  suddenly  interposed,  by  throwing  my  arms 
around  my  mother's  neck,  crying :  "  Yes,  mother, 
surely  I  will  aid  you,  so  that  you  need  not  sew 
another  stitch  ;  we  will  fling  all  the  old  needles 
and  twist  out  of  the  window,  with  which  you 
plague  yourself  from  morning  tiU  night.  And 
then,  how  I  shall  rejoice  to  accompany,  one  day, 
both  yourself  and  Lizzie  in  a  splendid  carriage 
to  my  own  concert,  when  I  shall  conduct  you  up 
to  a  front  seat,  close  by  the  orchestra,  expressly 
prepared  and  decorated  for  you  with  gold  and 
crimson  !  And  how  you  will  feel  flattered,  seeing 
me  so  applauded  and  honored  !  O  what  a  beau- 
tiful time  we  shall  have  ! " 

To  be  short,  we  achieved  a  complete  victory ; 
and  in  consequence  it  was  resolved  to  apply  at 
the  boarding  music-school  in  our  town  to  learn 
whether  I  could  find  admittance  there,  this  being 
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thought  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  way  to 
accomplish  our  object.  Madame  El  Quuenza 
kindly  offered  to  go  in  person  to  the  principal 
and  make  a  contract  as  advantageous  as  might 
be  expected  from  her  knowledge  and  eloquence ; 
which  offer,  we  of  course,  accepted  gratefully. 
She  returned  from  the  mission  with  a  triumphant 
air  to  tell  us  it  was  all  right.  At  first  the  princi- 
pal had  made  objections,  as,  according  to  his 
statement  the  number  of  pupils  was  complete, 
and  he  had  no  room  for  any  more  ;  but  on  Mad- 
ame El  Oquenza  telling  him  that  I  was  the 
smartest  boy  she  ever  saw,  and  that  when  I  was 
a  small  child  she  had  observed  me  frequently  to 
take  a  sheet  of  paper,  roll  it  up  and  play  on  it  as 
on  a  clarinet,  which  looked  so  funny  that  she 
could  not  help  laughing,  he  finally  consented 
to  take  me.  He  wanted  me  to  call  on  him  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  he  might  find  out  for  what 
instruments  I  was  best  fitted.  So  I  went  imme- 
diately. 

It  was  with  a  kiud  of  awe  that  I  approached 
the  house,  out  of  every  window  of  which,  from 
the  basement  to  the  roof,  were  heard  the  sounds 
of  some  instrument  practiced  by  the  pupils. 
High  from  the  topmost  story  came  the  shrill  tones 
of  clarinets,  and  flutes,  and  violins,  while  from 
the  cellar  rose  the  ponderous  sounds  of  the  doub- 
le-bass and  trombone  basso.  The  middle  stories 
resounded  with  a  mi.Kture  of  tenors,  violoncellos, 
bassoons,  horns,  and  so  forth,  which  strongly  re- 
sembled a  kind  of  music  technically  called  "  cat- 
music,"  i.  e.  music  made  by  the  cats  at  their  noc- 
turnal meetings.  To  me,  however,  the  building 
as  well  as  the  music  that  emanated  from  it  had  a 
magic  charm,  because  I  was  so  full  of  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  before  me,  when  I  myself  should 
occupy  a  window  in  the  gable  and  emit  strains 
from  my  violin  or  flute  into  the  wide  world.  I 
had  reflected  long  before  I  found  myself  in  the 
principal's  room.  He  had  several  gentlemen 
with  him,  all  of  whom  were  smoking  long  pipes, 
so  that  the  room  was  completely  filled  with  a  blue 
smoke.  He  asked  me  first  whether  it  was  really 
my  earnest  wish  to  become  a  musician ;  which 
question  I  of  course  answered  in  the  afiirmative, 
in  the  most  glowing  terms  I  could  command.  He 
then  said  with  emphasis :  "  If  you  believe  our  in- 
stitution a  good  place  in  which  to  idle  away  the 
time,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  You  will  have 
to  practice  five  or  six  hours  daily,  and  besides, 
you  are  bound  to  copy  music  and  do  some  house- 
hold work,  as  I  may  order."  This  theme  was 
more  fully  developed  by  saying  that  the  three 
youngest  pupils  had  to  attend  on  his  person; 
each  having  a  special  office  entrusted  to  him. 
One  was  to  superintend  the  pipes :  keeping  them 
clean,  polished  and  in  good  smoking  order.  An- 
other had  the  care  of  the  master's  wardrobe,  to 
brush  the  clothes  and  black  the  boots  every  morn- 
ing, also  to  sew  up  small  holes  and  replace  a  but- 
ton gone.  The  third  was  to  attend  the  horse,  the 
principal  taking  great  delight  in  equestrian 
sports.  Being  myself  extremely  fond  of  horse- 
back riding  at  that  time,  1  asked  him  if  he  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  appoint  me  for  the  steed ;  but  he 
answered  I  was  too  small,  he  should  rather  give 
me  the  pipes. 

This  unmusical  topic  he  suddenly  dropped, 
asking  me  what  instrument  I  liked  best. 

"  I  love  the  violin  and  flute  the  best,"  was  my 
reply. 

"  Well,"  he  resumed,  "  you  may  choose  them 


both,  and  perhaps  you  will  have  to  learn  others 
too,  according  as  the  arrangement  of  our  orches- 
tra shall  require.  But  one  of  these  instruments 
you  must  consider  your  principal  one,  and  to  per- 
fect yourself  on  that  must  be  your  chief  care." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present,  noticing  my 
small  stature  and  childlike  appearance,  cried  out 
laughingly  :  "  Give  him  the  doublebass,  he  is  just 
the  man  for  it ;  ha,  ha,  ha !"  and  then  asked  me 
to  pass  him  the  spitoon. 

The  conversation  ended  with  my  being  inform- 
ed that  I  should  remain  still  a  year  with  my 
mother  till  I  was  above  fourteen.  In  the  mean- 
time I  should  receive  instruction  from  one  of  the 
most  advanced  pupils,  so  that,  when  I  entered 
the  institution  as  a  regular  member,  I  might  be 
able  to  take  part  at  once  in  the  orchestral  per- 
formances. The  principal  condescended  to  teach 
me  the  notes  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  gave 
me  a  large  written  book,  which  commenced  with 
the  system  of  notation  and  ended  with  a  goodly 
number  of  waltzes,  Ecossaises,  etc.,  and  some  old 
tunes,  among  which,  that  favorite  one  :  "  Sweet 
moon,  thou  walkest  so  silently,"  was  uppermost. 
He  told  me  to  come  every  Sunday  morning,  be- 
fore church,  to  his  house,  when  he  would  spend 
fifteen  minutes  with  me  in  the  explanation  of 
those  characters  and  signs  which  till  then  seemed 
hieroglyphics  to  me.  I  wondered  how  those 
crotchets  and  quavers,  those  sharps  aud  flats,  en- 
circled by  innumerable  dots,  strokes,  squares  and 
angles,  looking  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese  in  the 
clouds  on  a  picture,  could  ever  represent  such 
sweet,  harmonious  music  as  the  player  drew  out 
from  them,  and  I  was  delighted  that  the  time  had 
now  come  when  this  all  should  be  as  clear  to  me 
as  sunlight. 

When,  therefore,  Sunday  came,  I  put  on  my 
best  jacket,  combed  my  hair  finely,  and  made  ev- 
erything as  nice  as  if  I  were  going  to  a  birth-day 
party;  then  I  took  that  ominous  big  book  under 
my  arm  and  went  to  receive  the  first  lesson  in 
music.     The  first  lesson  in  music  !    What  hopes, 

what  ex ,  but  I  shall  not  stop  to  indulge  in 

reflections,  tempting  as  the  occasion  may  be. 

As  I  walked  over  the  streets  in  the  stillness  of 
that  Sunday  morning,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
whole  town  had  become  changed  since  yesterday ; 
as  if  it  had  washed  and  dressed  itself  as  nicely  as 
myself.  Presently  the  bells  of  one  church  began 
to  toll,  then  of  another,  and  so  on,  till  all  the 
streets  resounded  with  their  silvery  music.  Be- 
tween the  houses  I  got  a  peep  at  the  blue  sky, 
and  I  wished  that  I  had  wings  to  fly  up  for  a  mo- 
ment to  bathe  my  head  a  little  in  those  sunbeams 
which  played  so  quietly  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  I  continued  my  way  absorbed  in  this 
sweet  reverie,  when  I  beheld  my  playmate  and 
bosom  friend,  Tom  Cryer,  unwashed  and  uncomb- 
ed, coming  up  the  street  in  great  haste,  and  with 
much  noise,  to  meet  me.  But  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
proached I  cast  an  indignant  look  at  him,  sharp 
enough  to  pierce  his  very  soul,  and  then  walked 
on  with  a  proud  and  solemn  step.  He  stopped 
and  followed  me  with  his  eyes  for  a  distance,  and 
finally  I  heard  him  laugh  outright,  which,  in  the 
exalted  state  of  mind  I  was  in,  appeared  very 
disturbing  and  entirely  out  of  place.  I  felt  great- 
ly inclined  to  throw  my  book  down,  run  after 
him,  and  rub  his  ears  a  little ;  but  solemn  as  the 
occasion  was,  I  deemed  it  more  proper  to  scorn 
his  laughter  ;  and,  to  vex  him,  walked  still  a  lit- 
tle more  erect. 


A  few  Sundays  sufficed  to  become  thoroughly 
ac(juainted  with  the  notes,  signs  of  rest,  and  so 
forth.  I  was  now  consigned  to  the  care  of 
one  of  the  pupils,  who  was  to  give  me  instruc- 
tion on  the  violin,  two  lessons  a  week,  on  days 
and  at  hours  always  to  be  appointed  by  him,  as 
his  school  and  household  duties  might  permit. 
But  Carl  Sting  was  by  no  means  a  faithful  teach- 
er to  me.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could 
do  as  he  pleased,  since  the  principal,  being  what 
the  French  call  a  hon  vivant,  was  the  whole  long 
day  after  his  pleasures,  and  never  cared  for  the 
pupils,  unless  he  wanted  them  for  his  business. 
So,  when  I  came  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  to  take  my  lesson,  I  generally  found 
my  worthy  instructor  stretched  at  fiiU  length  on 
the  bed,. and  snoring  like  a  bassoon.  Being  afraid 
to  encounter  his  anger  hj  rousing  him,  I  used  to 
ask  one  of  the  other  bovs,  a  special  friend  of 
mine,  to  come  in  with  the  trumpet,  and  blow 
Carl  Sting  up.  My  friend  was  never  slow  to 
comply  with  my  request,  and  putting  his  trumpet 
close  to  the  sleeper's  ear,  would  play  a  flourish 
with  such  force  as  made  one  think  the  instrument 
must  burst  like  an  overloaded  gun.  This  always 
had  the  eflfect  that  Carl  jumped  instantaneously 
on  his  feet,  but  in  such  a  rage  that  he  would 
have  broken  both  the  player  and  his  trumpet  to 
pieces,  had  the  other  not  been  stronger  than  him- 
self.- Thus  disturbed  in  his  favorite  recreation, 
he  continued  to  be  morose  and  angry  during  the 
lesson,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  did  not 
handle  me  very  gently. 

In  spite  of  this  irregular,  bad  instruction  I 
made  rapid  progress,  so  that,  when  my  year  of 
probation  was  finished,  and  I  entered  the  institu- 
tion as  a  regular  pupil,  I  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  players  in  the  house.  I  became,  howev- 
er, soon  aware  that  this  was  no  place  for  me  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  infinite  love  I  bore  to  mu- 
sic, I  would  have  run  away  at  the  earliest  con- 
venience. Not  only  that  little  or  no  instruction 
was  given,  but  there  were  not  even  places  enough 
where  we  could  practice.  Especially  during  the 
winter  season,  when  it  was  too  cold  in  the  entriesi 
garrets,  cellars,  and  similar  holes,  of  which  we 
availed  ourselves  in  mild  weather,  we  were  all 
crowded  into  one  room,  the  only  one  we  had. 
We  then  divided  the  day  equally  amongst  us,  so 
that  each  received  an  hour,  or  less,  for  practice- 
Rather  a  scanty  allowance  for  those  who,  like 
myself,  were  burning  with  the  desire  for  progress  ! 
Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  there  were  some 
for  whom  this  short  time,  even,  was  too  much, 
and  I  availed  myself  of  their  indolence,  and  cop- 
ied music  for  them,  or  blacked  their  boots,  for 
which  they  cheerfully  relinquished  their  time  to 
me,  so  that  on  many  a  day  I  obtained  three  to 
four  hours  in  this  way. 

I  have  to  remark  that  in  our  school  only  or- 
chestral instruments  were  learned  ;  however,  we 
were  permitted  the  use  of  the  principal's  piano- 
forte for  practice  early  in  the  morning,  before  any 
one  of  his  family  rose,  if  we  had  money  to  take 
instruction  elsewhere,  or  were  clever  enough  to 
teach  ourselves.  There  was  no  one  who  made  use 
of  this  privilege,  except  myself.  Before  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  my  fellow  pupils 
still  dreamed  of  hearty  dinners — a  phantom  which 
day  and  night  floated  before  their  mind — I  play- 
ed, myself,  at  the  piano-forte,  with  scales  and  ex- 
ercises ;  and  I  am  glad  to  this  day  that  I  did. 

Before   I  quit  the  music  school  altogether,  in 
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which  I  remained  five  years,  exclusive  of  the 
year  of  probation,  I  will  relate  an  incident  illus- 
trative of  that  envy  and  jealousy  which  is  said  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  musical  profession,  be 
the  sphere  ever  so  humble  wherein  the  artists 
move. 

Some  years  after  I  entered  the  institution  as  a 
regular  member,  I  noticed  that  Carl  Sting,  who 
as  stated  above,  gave  me  the  first  lessons  on  the 
violin,  cherished  ill  feelings  towards  me.  The 
cause  could  easily  be  guessed.  Ambitious  as  he 
was,  it  troubled  him  that  one  several  years  his 
junior  had  so  soon  overtaken  him,  not  only  on 
the  violin,  but  on  other  instruments,  and  in  the 
theory  of  music.  P^specially  did  he  envy  me  my 
talent  for  composition,  in  which  he  himself  was 
entirely  wanting.  The  amateur  club  in  our  town 
had  at  several  times  publicly  performed  little 
pieces  of  mine,  so  that  I  felt  encouraged  to  try 
my  hand  on  higher  forms.  An  overture  for  small 
orchestra  was  next  finished.  The  parts  were 
copied  from  the  score,  and  safely  deposited  in  my 
port-folio,  when  the  long  wished-fbr  rehearsal, 
where  it  should  be  tried,  was  at  last  to  take  place. 
I  took  my  port-folio  under  my  arm  and  hastily 
started,  as  was  already  a  little  behind  time.  On 
the  haste  I  made  a  misstep  and  fell,  which  opened 
the  port-folio  so  that  the  parts  of  my  overture 
were  scattered  all  over  the  floor.  I  immediately 
collected  them  and  glancing  with  my  ej'es  over 
the  first  violin-part  found  that  it  was  full  of  ink- 
spots  made  in  the  attempt  to  scratch  out  the  right, 
genuine  notes,  and  to  substitute  counterfeit  ones. 
My  consternation  was  indescribable,  when  on 
further  examination  I  found  all  the  parts  thus 
deformed,  which,  had  the  piece  been  played  in  this 
state,  would  have  sounded  horribly.  I  at  once 
knew  the  author  of  this  mischief,  and  my  anger 
was  so  great  that  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears. 
However,  I  resolved  to  keep  the  whole  occurrence 
a  secret  till  I  had  repaired  the  damage.  This 
could  be  done,  as  meanwhile  word  arrived  that 
the  rehearsal  was  postponed  to  the  next  day.  So, 
if  I  remained  up  all  night  I  had  sufficient  time  to 
copy  the  parts  once  more. 

Several  pieces  were  already  tried  when  I  was 
told  to  distribute  my  Overture.  Carl  Sting,  who 
played  first  violin  with  me,  stood  there  full  of 
anticipation  of  the  pleasure  he  should  soon  enjoy 
when  the  horrible  harmonies  with  which  he  had 
disfigured  my  piece,  should  make  their  appear- 
ance. However,  unable  to  master  my  indignation 
any  longer,  I  addressed  the  members  of  the 
orchestra,  before  we  commenced,  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  perhaps  not  aware  that 
the  fiend  has  come  amongst  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
musician.  Look  at  him — there  he  stands,  fiddle 
in  hand!  True  to  his  nature,  he  delights  in 
heart-and  ear-rending  harmonics;  wherefore  he 
has  transformed  my  inoffensive  overture  into  a 
piece  of  music  mad  enough  to  excite  the  stern 
features  of  his  famous  grandpapa  himself  to  a 
broad  grin.  But  my  good  genius  gave  me  warning 
in  time.  His  black  design  of  holding  me  up  to 
ridicule  and  mockery  has  been  frustrated,  though 
it  has  cost  me  the  hard  labor  of  copying  all  the 
parts  anew.  Verily  I  say  there  is  retribution. 
One  vice  begets  another.  Let  him  continue  his 
path  and  he  will  soon  reap  the  fruits  of  his  ini- 
quity." 

Sting  endeavored  to  smile,  plainly  betraying 
the  anger  he  felt  at  the  ill  success  of  his  mean 


trick,  which  dashed  him  into  the  very  pit  he  had 
dug  for  me.  A  scornful  laughter  from  the  whole 
orclicstra  greeted  him  instantly,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  t'lub  proposed  to  go  in  person  to  the 
principal  and  see  to  it  that  he  was  deservedly 
punished  ;  which  offer  1,  however,  declined,  know- 
ing the  brutality  our  master  was  likely  to  give 
way  to  when  once  incensed.  Thus  the  German 
proverb  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  tliis  case, 
which  says  :  Wer  Andern  eine  Gruhe  ffvabt,  futlt 
felbst  hinein  (He  who  digs  a  pit  for  others,  falls 
into  it  himself).  Adolau. 


A  Managerial  "Message." 

Mr.  Ullman's  frank  and  intimate  coinmunica- 

tions  to  the  dear  public,  since  he  has  managed 

Operatic   matters   in   New   York,   are   pleasant 

enough  sometimes  to  stand  on  record.     Here  is 

the  last,  which  appears  this  week  : 

Acade?ny  of  Music — The  ^'  Ihiguenois^^ — A   Few 
Wonh  to  the  Public. 

I  have  given  you  the  longest  and  most  brilliant 
season  of  grand  opera  that  lias  ever  taken  place 
in  America.  I  have  had  to  struggle  against 
greater  obstacles  than  any  other  manager.  I  al- 
lude to  the  late  financial  revulsion.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  opera  has  alwaj's  involved  great  risks 
under  the  most  prosperous  circumstances;  you 
can,  therefore,  easily  imagine  how  much  I  had  to 
work  to  achieve  the  gratifying  result  1  have  ob- 
tained, in  spite  of  a  monthly  outlay  of  over  $25, 
000,  occai^ioned  through  the  production  of  so 
many  grand  and  comparatively  new  operas  by  a 
company  so  numerous  and  costly. 

In  bringing  out  the  "Huguenots"  in  the  style 
which  will  distinguish  the  work,  I  have  taxed  my 
resources  to  the  utmost.  The  new  scenery  and 
dresses  alone  cost  over  $6,000,  and  the  general 
expenses  of  extra  chorus,  extra  orchestra  and 
extra  rehearsals  will  swell  this  amount  to  fully 
810,000.  This  exceeds,  by  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  the  largest  sum  ever  expended  on  any 
opera  given  in  this  country. 

From  present  appeai-ances,  and  the  actual  in- 
quiries for  seats  and  boxes,  even  before  the  day 
of  the  first  performance  is  definitely  fi.xed,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  opera  will  attract  immense 
audiences  tor  many  nights  ;  but  however  full  the 
houses  may  be,  I  cannot  make  my  expenses  at 
present  prices,  and  I  cannot  but  lose  by  my  at- 
tempt to  bring  out  a  celebrated  opera  in  a  style 
fully  equalling  that  of  the  first  opera  house  in 
Europe. 

Will  you  permit  this  ?  Assuredly  not,  or  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  in  the  proverbial  liberality  of 
the  New  Yorkers. 

Every  manager  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
one  or  more  benefits  during  the  season.  For 
reasons,  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  detail,  I 
consider  this  custom  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  I  intend  appealing  to 
the  public  in  another,  and  what  1  believe  to  be 
a  more  rational  shape. 

I  request  the  public  to  pay,  on  such  nights 
when  the  "Huguenots"  is  given,  81.50  for  the 
admission  ticket,  instead  of  $1,  as  on  other  nights. 
This  is  a  mere  trifle  to  ^v&ry  individual  person, 
but  it  will  be  a  substantial  assistance  to  me, 
which  must  bring  me,  in  the  aggregate,  a  clear 
gain  of  $5,000. 

Do  you  think  I  have  some  claim  upon  you  ? 
Will  you  pay  the  price,  and  will  you  do  so  cheer- 
fully '!  You  have  done  so  for  Sontag,  Alboni, 
J\:Iario  and  Oisi,  and  the  old  and  worn  out  operas 
they  have  appeared  in. 

The  price  for  a  decent  place  to  see  the  "  Hu- 
guenots" in  Paris  is  S3,  in  London  85.  Those 
who  go  to  see  the  "  Huguenots"  at  the  Academy 
will  perhaps  find  a  superior  performance. 

I  shall  risk  the  experiment,  at  all  events,  on 
the  first  night.  Should  this  moderate  increase  of 
prices,  for  this  occasion  only,  prove  objectionable, 
J  shall  abandon  it,  and  bow  to  your  decision. 

To  those  who  know  me,  I  need  not  assure  that 
every  cent  thus  obtained   will   be  faithfully  em- 


ployed by  me  towards  making  next  winti^r's  sea- 
son still  more  brilliant  than  that  which  will  expire 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  have  been  honored  by  an  un- 
animous vote  of  the  directors  and  stockholders 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  with  an  extension  of 
my  present  lease  of  one  year  to  one  of  tour  years, 
and  thus  encouraged,  I  can  safely  promise  you 
for  next  winter  a  succession  of  brilliant  operas, 
got  up  in  a  style  fully  equalling  that  which  can 
only  be  found  in  an  European  opera  house  en- 
joying a  large  subvention  by  government. 

B.  Ullman. 


Music  in  New  Orleans. — It  is  so  rare  a 
thing  to  see,  in  the  Northern  papers,  and  in 
particular  the  musical  press  of  the  North,  any 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  music,  here  in  New  Orleans,  worth 
noticing,  that  when  we  do  find  an  allusion  of  the 
kind,  we  deem  it  sufficiently  notable  to  acknowl- 
edge it. 

Dwiyht's  Journal  of  Muaic,  (Boston.)  of  the 
30th  ult.,  says,  "  while  in  other  cities  the  opera 
has  but  a  fitful  existence — in  New  Orleans  it 
seems  to  have  attained  quite  a  permanent  foothold. 
In  looking  over  the  musical  notices  of  the  Picay- 
une, for  the  last  three  months,  we  are  struck  with 
the  variety,  excellence  and  number  of  works, 
which  have  been  performed  at  the  Theatre 
d'Orleans."  The  list  given  by  Dwight  is  quite 
incomplete.  Besides  the  eight  thereon,  (and,  by 
the  by,  the  Les  Amours  du  diahle,  we  would  state 
is  by  Grisar,  a  eotemporary  composer,)  the  fol- 
lowing operas  have  been  given,  already,  this 
season:  Adam's  Chalet  and  Si fetain  roi ;  Hale- 
vy's  Juive :  Donizetti's  Fille  du  Regiment  and 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor ;  Meyerbeer's  Propliete, 
and  Auber's  Diamans  de  la  Couronne ;  and  within 
a-  few  days  we  are  to  have  Verdi's  Ernuni ; 
Kossini's  Moise,  and  Halevy's  Reine  de  Chypre — 
making  in  all,  seventeen  operas,  (besides  dramatic 
performances  once  a  week,)  and  the  season  not 
half  complete. 

Our  Boston  eotemporary  notices  the  fact,  too, 
that  in  addition  to  its  opera.  New  Orleans  has  a 
"  Classic  Music  Society,"  and  calls  the  perform- 
ances with  which  it  commenced  its  season's  series 
of  concerts  an  "  almost  unrivaled  programme." 

So,  now  that  we  are  officially  and  compliment- 
arily  recognized  as  having  some  pretensions  in  a 
musical  way,  we  may  "  go  on  our  way  rejoicing." 
— Picayune,  Feb.  7. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  word  in  reply  to  Dr.  Zopff's  Protest. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  dated  Feb.  13,  ap- 
peared :  "  A  word  in  conclusion  to  the  Characteristics 
of  Weber  and  Mendelssohn,"  by  Dr.  ZopfT,  in  which 
he  protesis  against  the  tenor  of  two  articles  in  Nos. 
285  and  289,  the  latter  copied  from  the  London  Mu- 
sical World.  The  editor  in  introducing  the  Doctor's 
concluding  word  has  already  called  his  attention  to 
the  strange  mistake  he  made  by  confounding  the 
Boston  writer  about  Weber  with  the  London  writer 
about  Mendelssohn.  This  at  least,  if  not  the  articles 
themselves,  so  widely  different  iu  style  and  expres- 
sion, would  be  sufficient  testimony,  that  the  under- 
signed, who  is  known  by  some  to  be  the  author  of 
the  essay  on  Weber,  has  no  concern  whatever  with 
the  other  article,  wherein  Dr.  Zopff's  "  Characteris- 
tics of  Mendelssohn"  are  attacked.  The  Dr's.  busi- 
ness is,  accordingly,  with  the  London  MusicalWorld, 
and  I  should  not  have  considered  myself  called  upon 
to  take  up  the  pen,  but  for  some  observations  which 
he  makes  with  reference  to  my  essay  on  Weber. 

Dr.  Zopff  says  he  has  sought  in  vain  for  a  refuta- 
tion of  his  judgments  in  my  article  : — and  later,  that 
it  "  completed  his  elucidation  on  Weber's  immortal 
merits  in  a  verj'  fitting  manner."  To  this  I  reply, 
that  I  had  no  intention  either  to  refute  his  judg- 
ments, or  to  complete  his  elucidation.  If  I  have 
done  the  latter,  it  has  been  unconsciously,  and  the 
Dr.  may  take  it  as  he  likes ;  but  to  presume  the  for- 
mer to  have  been  my  purpose  is  what  I  must  protest 
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against.  History  has  long  since  assigned  to  Weber 
his  clue  place.  The  period  to  which  he  belongs  is 
passed  ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  about  him  is  of 
little  consequence.  It  is  different  with  Mendelssohn, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  school  of  his 
own,  and  who  still  is  the  oliject  of  contention  and 
party  strife  ;  so  that  Heaven  knows  when  he  will  be 
placed  where  he  justly  belongs  and  be  suffered  to 
rest  quietly.  But  there  are  many  more  reasons  for 
which  I  deemed  it  superfluous  to  undertal<e  a  refuta 
tion  of  Dr.  Zopff's  judgments,  which  reasons,  how- 
ever, it  is  unnecessary  to  state  here. 

Dr.  Zopff  further  protests  against  an  assertion 
which  he  has  found  in  my  article,  namely  :  "such  in- 
vestigations are  of  no  use,"  and  proceeds,  at  some 
length,  to  show  the  necessity  to  form  and  guide,  by 
sound  criticism,  the  taste  and  artistic  consciousness 
of  the  public.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Dr.  reads 
English  well ;  if  so,  he  has  in  this  instance,  read 
somewhat  carelessly.  My  language  literally  was : 
"  Such  investigations  may  sometimes  prove  useful,  but  in 
the  present  case  I  do  not  believe  that  much  is  gained  by 
trying  one's  magnifying  glasses  on  a  composer  who,  etc. 
No  one  can  be  more  convinced  than  myself,  that 
criticism  is  indispensable  ;  and  he  who  performs  this 
function  with  due  regard  to  the  responsibility  he  has 
taken  upon  himself,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude both  of  the  artists  and  the  public. 

Adolpii  Kieleloci;:. 

Florence,  Jan.  18. — Before  I  proceed  to  say 
anything  about  the  Teatro  Ferdinando,  the  grand- 
est opera  house  in  Florence,  I  must  inform  you 
of  the  lamentable  circumstance,  which  has  called 
down  upon  me  the  wrath  (but  temporary,  I  trust), 
of  the  Cara  Padrona,  to  whom  I  have  alluded  in 
a  previous  letter.  You  must  know  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  lodgers  at  the  different  houses  to  buy 
a  key,  if  they  wish  to  be  out  late  in  the  evening, 
or  pay  a  trifle  extra  for  the  inconvenience  they 
cause  in  keeping  some  one  up  to  let  them  in.  As 
I  wished  to  be  out  to  the  opera  almost  every 
night,  a  mis-directed  economy  induced  me  to  buy 
a  key.  Alas !  on  what  slight  events  depend 
■weighty  consequences ! 

1  bought  the  key  and  used  it  with  success  for 
three  consecutive  nights,  each  time  congratulat- 
ing myself  on  my  far-seeing  economy.  One  night 
in  particular,  on  returning  from  the  Goldoni,  my 
self-complacent  thoughts  found  vent  in  words, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  (I  had  nobody  else  to  say  it 
to,)  that  whatever  might  be  my  faults,  no  one 
could  accuse  me  of  not  exhibiting  a  prudent  fore- 
sight, that  eminently  fitted  me  for  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  the  resignation  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent.  Indeed  I  was  so  satisfied  with 
my  own  penetration  and  economical  polity,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  asleep,  and  at 
last  I  was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  a  copy  of 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  containing  a  long  let- 
ter signed  "Trovator."  I  carry  this  with  me  as  a 
narcotic,  and  when  I  find  it  difficult  to  throw  my- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  balmy,  as  Swiveller 
would  say,  I  peruse  this  communication.  I  need 
not  assure  you  that  it  never  fails  to  have  a  mes- 
merizing effect,  and  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others, 
I  was  fast  asleep  before  I  had  read  half  of  the 
article. 

The  next  morning  a  curious — a  very  curious 
circumstance  occurred.  I  could  not  find  my  key. 
I  looked  high  and  low  for  it,  but  in  vain.  I  turned 
over  the  bed,  and  looked  between  mattresses.  I 
searched  under  the  stove.     I  examined  drawers 


that  I  had  never  before  thought  of  opening  in  my 
life.  I  inspected  the  interior  of  the  Refractory 
Piano.  I  groped  wildly  about  in  dark  corners  ; 
the  key  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  So  when  the 
Padrona  appeared  with  my  breakfast,  in  the 
morning,  I  said  to  my  excellent  Ganymede  : — 

"  Cara  Padrona,  have  you  seen  my  night- 
key  ?" 

The  Cara  Padrona  had  not  seen  my  night-key, 
and  added  that  she  hoped  I  had  not  lost  it. 

1  scouted  the  idea.  To  lose  a  night-key ! 
That  would  be  a  curious  notion  indeed  ;  and  then 
I  added  playfully,  that  I  would  be  in  a  pretty 
pickle  if  I  had  lost  my  night-key,  though  the 
Lord  only  knows  how  wretched  and  guilty  I  felt 
all  the  time.  The  Padrona  then  asked  me  cjuietly 
if  I  was  sii?-e  I  had  not  lost  it.  I  replied  with 
alacrity  that  I  could  n't  possibly  have  lost  the 
key,  you  know,  but  that  somehow  or  other  it  was 
— I  did  not  know — yes,  it  was  not — I  couldn't  e.x- 
actly  lay  my  hand  on  it  just  then. 

At  this  the  gentle  countenance  of  the  Padrona 
assumed  a  shade  of  severity,  and  she  asked  me 
where  I  had  it  last.  At  this  question  I  put  my 
finger  on  the  side  of  my  nose,  and  pondered,  and 
then  moved  my  finger  to  my  forehead,  and  pon- 
dered again,  in  the  attitude  which  Washington 
Irving  assumes  In  the  prints  we  see  in  book-stores, 
and  then  I  took  my  finger  again  to  the  side  of  my 
nose,  and  after  a  third  attack  of  pondering,  I  said 
slowly : — ■ 

"  I  think,  Cara  Padrona — yes,  Mia  Cara  Pa- 
drona— I  am  quite  certain.  La  Mia  Cara  Padro- 
na— that  I  had  the  key  late  last  night  when  I 
came  home  from  the  opera." 

"  Gcod  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  Padrona,  in 
a  voice  that  startled  me,  "  I  hope  you  did  not 
leave  it  m  the  key-hole  on  the  outside  of  the  door 
when  you  came  in  !" 

"  Cara,  Cara  Padrona,"  I  replied,  with  anguish 
depicted  upon  my  countenance,  "  do  not  agitate 
yourself.  It  is  hardly  probable  a  person  of  sense 
would  leave  his  night-key  in  the  key-hole  on  the 
outside  of  the  door.  Now  is  it  ?  I  ask  you  as  a 
Christian  and  a  brother,  is  it  probable  ?"  Then 
I  treated  the  affair  as  a  facetious  sally  of  the  Pa- 
drona's,  and  1  laughed  and  said,  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  ! 
He !  He  !  He !  Ho !  Ho !  Ho !  and  declared  that 
it  was  really  too  funny — to  leave  a  key  in  the 
outer  key-hole !  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ? 

The  Cara  Padrona  had  heard  of  just  such  a 
thing.  She  had  a  lodger,  she  said — an  American., 
she  added,  with  bitter  emphasis — in  the  fall  of 
1849 — was  it  1849,  or  was  it  18-50,  she  was  not 
quite  sure,  and  it  might  have  been  '48,  but  when- 
ever it  was,  he  left  his  key  outside  of  the  door 
one  night,  and,  sir,  he  was  obliged  at  his  own  ex- 
pense to  have  an  entire  new  lock  put  upon  the 
great  front  door,  and  provide  a  new  set  of  keys 
for  all  the  lodgers,  sixteen  in  number.  And  after 
saying  this,  the  Padrona  sailed  majestically  out 
of  the  apartment,  leaving  me  petrified  with 
horror. 

I  win  not  dilate  upon  the  particulars  of  that 
awful  day.  A  general  search  was  made  in  my 
apartment  by  the  Padrona,  aided  by  two  Italian 
maid-servants,  but  the  key  was  not  forthcoming. 
To  add  to  my  misery,  I  suffered  from  twinges  of 
conscience,  for  after  much  reflection  in  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  attitude,  I  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  supposition  of  the  Padrona  had  been 
founded  on  fact,  and  that  I  had  really  left  the  key 


on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Indeed,  I  as  much  as 
confessed  it  to  the  Padrona.  She  was  human, 
and  proud  of  her  own  shrewdness  in  having  first 
suspected  the  facts  of  the  case.  She  was  so 
pleased  at  finding  her  opinions  coincided  in,  that 
the  fierceness  of  her  wrath  subsided,  and  she  be- 
came melancholy  and  plaintive,  and  related  an 
anecdote  about  a  family  in  a  neighboring  street, 
who  were  recently  awakened  from  their  sleep  by 
hearing  a  voice,  and  on  rising  they  found  four 
men  In  masks  packing  up  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  said  family,  previously  to  abducting  the 
said  goods  and  chattels,  and  appropriating  them 
to  their  own  use.  As  it  was,  they  made  their 
escape,  carrying  with  them  the  cover  of  an  iron 
pot,  three  coffee-cups,  one  pewter  spoon,  and  a 
gridiron.  These  and  other  lamentable  histories 
so  worked  upon  my  imagination  that  I  assured 
the  Padrona  I  would  inmiedlately  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  my  American  predecessor,  and  have  a 
new  lock  and  keys  procured.  The  Padrona  was 
very  sorry  I  should  be  put  to  the  expense,  but 
every  moment  was  of  hnportance,  and  she  knew, 
she  said,  no  peace  of  mind  until  it  was  done,  for 
under  the  present  state  of  circumstances  a  whole 
army  of  men  In  masks  could  be  admitted  by  the 
finder  of  the  key,  and  they  would  perhaps  take 
off'  her  choicest  plants. 

Now  if  the  Padrona  has  a  weakness,  it  Is  her 
collection  of  plants.  She  has  in  her  little  back 
yard  an  assortment  of  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  flower-pots  that  you  ever  beheld.  Gera- 
niums, cacti,  rose-bushes,  lilacs,  are  there,  but  all 
in  the  most  decrepit  and  forlorn  state  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be  in.  Indeed,  the  whole 
yard  seems  only  like  an  hospital  for  aged,  Indi- 
gent, and  infirm  plants.  Yet  on  these  arborifer- 
ous  and  floral  Calvin  Edsons  the  Padrona  be- 
stows the  most  unremitting  care,  fi-equently  wrap- 
ping them  up  in  cloths,  in  bits  of  carpets,  in 
cushions,  in  old  pillows,  etc.,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  winter's  cold,  which  even  in  Florence  is 
quite  severe.  I  have  discovered  a  mode  of  ap- 
peasing her  on  those  rare  occasions  when  she  is 
wrathful,  by  making  votive  offerings  of  the  cush- 
ions of  my  sofa,  and  sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of 
these  dilapidated  plants  my  table-cloths  and  my 
superannuated  woolen  stockings.  The  Padrona  is 
to  be  won  through  her  hobby,  though  at  the  time 
of  the  key  catastrophe  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
fact. 

The  Padrona  ofiered  to  send  for  a  locksmith, 
but  my  principles  of  far-seeing  economy  prevail- 
ing, I  decided  to  engage  that  functionary  myself; 
for  I  argued  Inwardly  that  the  Padrona,  not  hav- 
ing a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter, 
would  not  take  pains  to  explain  to  the  locksmith 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  the  job  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  or  she  would  engage  some 
one  else.  So  I  called  on  the  locksmith  myself, 
but  I  not  being  an  adept  at  the  Italian  tongue,  that 
personage  could  not  exactly  grasp  my  meaning. 
But  he  assured  me  that  he  would  do  the  work  so 
reasonably  that  I  should  want  to  pay  him  double, 
and  we  separated  with  only  this  indefinite  ar- 
rangement. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  sequel  of  this  melan- 
choly history.  SuSice  it  to  say  that  the  work  was 
done,  the  new  keys,  eight  in  number,  (I  had  ex- 
pected there  would  be  sixteen,)  provided,  and 
then  the  locksmith  brought  me  a  bill  that  was  be- 
yond all  reason.  I  remonstrated  and  appealed  to 
the   Padrona,  but  as  she  had  not  engaged  the 
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locksmith  she  was  powerless,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  pay  what  I  knew  to  be  double  the  usual  charge. 
The  Padrona  also  cast  a  barbed  arrow  into  my 
bosom  by  assuring  me  that,  had  I  allowed  her  to 
make  the  arrangements,  I  should  have  saved  half 
my  money. 

But  on  returning  to  my  room  in  no  enviable 
frame  of  my  mind,  I  felt  a  gloomy  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, and,  having  with  my  usual  close  observa- 
tion of  men  and  manners,  noticed  that  the  heroes 
in  operas,  when  actuated  b)-  a  similar  motive,  cry 
at  the  top  of  the  staff — "  Ah  !  mia  vendetta  !"  I 
repeated  this  phrase  several  times,  and  in  differ- 
ent keys,  with  a  gratifying  effect.  I  also  seated 
myself  at  the  Kefractory  Piano,  and  performed 
an  extempore  bravura  aria  on  the  word  vendetta. 
My  modesty  only  allows  me  to  say  that  this  pro- 
duction was  startling ;  but  the  effect  was  some- 
what marred  by  my  singing  in  A  flat,  to  an  ac- 
companiment in  G  major.  Yet  this  was  not 
enough.  So  I  seized  an  opera  libretto,  and 
glanced  over  its  pages  for  a  suitable  vehicle  by 
which  to  express  the  ire  that  raged  within. 
Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  take  any  libretto 
of  any  modern  Italian  opera,  and  you  will  find 
on  every  page  a  string  of  ejaculations,  expressive 
of  hate,  rage,  scorn,  vengeance,  ire,  and  similar 
pleasant  emotions.  I  had  taken  up  Attila,  and 
almost  the  first  thing  my  eyes  fell  upon  was  the 
phrase  of  the  King — "  Oh  !  min  rahhia  !  Oh  ! 
■mio  scorno .'"  It  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted. 
If  the  locksmith  had  a  human  heart  he  would  feel 
my  sting.  So  I  rushed  to  the  window  and  called 
to  the  Padrona,  who  was  in  the  yard  below,  en- 
gaged in  wrapping  a  bolster  around  the  stem  of 
an  invalid  geranium. 

"  Padrona  !"  I  cried,  "  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  the  Signer  Locksmith  that  the  only 
sentiments  I  entertain  towards  him  are  those  of 
rahhia  and  scorno  !" 

The  Padrona  promised  to  convey  my  message, 
and  my  wrath  having  escaped  through  this  safety- 
valve,  I  gradually  subsided  into  that  mild  and 
amiable  nature  that  you  know  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Trovator. 

P.  S.  NoTA  Bene.  It  was  my  intention  in 
the  foregoing  letter  to  describe  the  chief  opera 
house  of  Florence.  If  I  have  allowed  the  recital 
of  my  private  woes  to  interfere  with  public  weal, 
and  sacrificed  the  Teatro  Ferdinando  to  the  Story 
of  a  Night-Key,  I  trust  the  afflicting  circum- 
stances of  my  position  will  atone  for  the  course  I 
have  taken. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Fee.  23.— While  so  much 
is  being  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Music,  so  many  admirable  theories  advanced,  so 
much  grumbling  among  church  committees  and 
church  choirs,  it  is  really  cheering  to  be  able  to 
point  to  one  living,  active,  tangible  example  of 
what  all  will  agree  to  be  genuine  church  music. 
It  is  the  aim  of  all  those  who  rightly  understand 
the  matter,  to  make  the  singing  in  our  places  of 
worship  on  the  Sabbath,  as  much  a  part  of  the 
worship  as  the  prayer  or  sermon.  I  know  of  no 
place  where  this  has  been  so  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished as  in  the  Society  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Plymouth  Church. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  efficiency  or  the  practi- 
cability of  Congregational  singing,  let  them  at- 
tend Mr.  Beecher's  church  one  day,  and  their 
doubts  will  vanish.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  per- 
sons not  particularly  susceptible  to  musical  im- 


pressions, express  themselves  greatly  pleased,  and 
in  some  cases  they  would  be  deeply  moved  while 
listening  to  the  singing  in  Plymouth  Church.  It 
is  empliatically  Confjref/ational  nhif/inr/.  You  can 
hear  voices  from  every  part  of  the  house.  Some 
of  the  tunes  selected  are  much  more  generally 
known  than  others,  and  consequently  more  will 
be  found  to  sing  these,  than  others  less  known, 
but  Mr.  Beecher  makes  his  selections  with  refer- 
ence to  all  his  congregation  singing,  so  that  no 
tunes  are  selected  which  the  majority  cannot 
sing. 

The  regular  clioir  consists  of  about  twenty 
members,  led  by  Professor  Raymond  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Their  voices  lead  off  in  good 
time,  and  never  allow  the  time  to  drag,  though 
the  congregation  have  now  become  so  used  to  the 
tunes  and  the  manner  of  singing,  that  the  ser- 
vices of  the  choir  might  almost  be  dispensed 
with.  Tlie  book  used  is  of  course  the  Plymouth 
Collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes,  which  I  sup- 
pose may  be  considered  the  best  book  of  the  kind 
yet  published,  but  it  is  far  from  being  all  that 
such  a  book  ought  to  be.  Dr.  Mason  is  now  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  Congregational  Hymn  and 
Tune  Book,  which  will  be  published  next  Fall  or 
latter  part  of  the  Summer,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
be  just  what  is  wanted.  Certainly  no  man  in 
this  country  is  more  competent  both  from  expe- 
rience and  the  ample  resources  at  his  command, 
than  Dr.  Mason,  to  produce  such  a  book.  But 
those  who  think  that  all  ivill  be  done  that  need 
be  done  when  they  get  a  book  containing  the 
hymns  and  tunes  for  the  congregation  to  use,  or 
a  choir  to  lead,  and  that  then  of  course  they  will 
have  congregational  singing.wlll  probably  find  that 
but  a  small  part  of  the  labor  is  done.  Tliis,  of 
course,  applies  more  specially  to  those  churches 
where  quartet  choirs  have  prevailed.  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  to  introduce  congregational 
singing  into  but  a  small  proportion  of  our  church- 
es, but  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  accomplish  a  result 
so  much  to  be  desired,  however  few  the  number 
may  be. 

In  New  York  the  Academy  of  Music  is  open 
again,  and  the  season  has  commenced  auspicious- 
ly. Among  the  novelties  we  are  to  have  W.  H. 
Fry's  Leonora,  which  is  looked  for  with  much  in- 
terest, as  it  is  so  long  since  it  has  been  given  in 
this  country',  that  it  is  quite  new  to  the  present 
pubKc.  Bellini. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  Feb.  25. — We  have  not 
been  favored  this  winter  with  a  visit  from  any  of 
the  stars  from  the  musical  firmament,  but  we  have 
had  some  good  concerts  from  our  home  talent. 
The  Cornet  Band  has  given  three  public  concerts, 
which  were  very  satisfactory  and  well  attended. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Baldwin  has  also  given  four  Chamber 
Concerts,  the  music  being  mostly  classical.  These 
soirees  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  have  been  a  source  of 
more  gratification  to  me,  musically,  than  I  sup- 
posed I  could  enjoy  this  side  of  Boston.  The 
programme  for  last  Tuesday  evening  was  a  rich 
one,  and,  for  the  most  part,  well  performed.  The 
entertainment  opened  brilliantly  with  an  overture 
from  Auber,  which  was  followed  by  selections, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  from  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Donizetti,  Balfe,  Bishop,  and  a  very  few  pieces 
of  a  lighter  character.  A  quartet  by  Mozart  (in 
D,  No.  5,  for  piano,  violin,  viola  and  violon- 
cello,) was  very  well  executed,  though  some  parts 
might  have  been  improved ;  the  second  movement 


gave  excellent  satisfaction.  A  quintet  by  Bishop, 
"Daughter  of  Error,"  was  beautifully  sung,  and 
received  a  hearty  encore.  Beethoven's  "  Sonata 
Pathetique"  was  exquisitely  rendered,  and  I  am 
confident  would  have  been  considered  so  by  a 
Boston  audience. 

These  soirees  of  classical  music  have  been 
highly  appreciated  by  a  small  audience,  and 
though  they  have  not  been  remunerative,  we  hope 
Mr.  Baldwin  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  introduce  a  high  order  of  music.  The 
fact  that  such  a  programme  was  performed  mostly 
by  his  own  pupils,  speaks  well  of  his  ability  and 
success  as  a  teacher.  N.  M.  .t. 


Jiutght's  J0ui|nal  of  Jllusit. 


BOSTOK",  MAR.   6,   1858. 


C  O  N  C  K  R  T  S  . 


Orchestral. — Another  capital  concert  from 
Carl  Zekrahn  !  It  was  the  fourth  and  last  of 
his  subscription  series,  and  more  nearly  filled  the 
Music  Hill  with  listeners  on  Saturday  evening, 
than  either  of  the  tlire'e  preceding.  It  opened 
with  that  Symphony  by  which  most  among  our 
music-lovers  were  first  awakened  (many  of  us  twen- 
ty years  ago)  to  a  sense  of  the  glories  of  the  won- 
drous world  of  instrumental  music,  and  which  still 
remains  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  dear  and 
ever  fresh  and  wonderful  of  any,  notwithstanding 
that  we  have  heard  it  scores  of  times  and  grown 
familiar  in  the  mean  time  with  all  the  other  Sym- 
phonies of  its  composer,  as  well  as  with  the  best 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Gade  and  the  rest — the  inspired  and  all- 
inspiring  Symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  5)  by  Beet- 
hoven. We  have  nothing  new  to  say  about  it, 
except  that  its  most  familiar  strains  were  still 
found  pregnant  with  new  beauties,  and  that  the 
perfect  unity  and  power  and  progress  of  the  whole, 
making  each  successive  movement  follow  by  an 
inward  poetic  necessity,  till  the  whole  is  crowned 
in  glory  with  the  sublime  march  in  the  Finale, 
thus  typifying  the  struggle  and  the  triumph  of  an 
earnest  life, — are  of  course  more  and  more  appa- 
rent with  each  new  hearing  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. The  orchestra  of  thirty  was  too  small 
for  the  full  realization  of  such  grand  conceptions, 
as  we  all  know ;  but  no  one  blames  the  concert- 
giver  ;  he  will  be  too  happy  to  provide  as  many 
players  as  the  J5ubllc  calls  for  by  signs  unequivo- 
cal. But  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say 
give  us  a  grand  orchestra,  with  full  complement 
of  strings,  or  let  the  Symphonies  alone  until  you 
can.  We  sincerely  wish  such  criticism  may  hast- 
en the  arrival  of  the  orchestra  of  sixty ;  but 
meanwhile  we  much  prefer  to  hear  the  Sympho- 
nies revived  as  frequently  as  possible,  even  by  a 
small  orchestra,  rather  than  go  without  them. 
We  do  not  see  the  philosophy  of  lying  down  to 
starve  to  death,  because  the  feast  cannot  be  fur- 
nished forth  upon  so  grand  a  scale  as  the  imagi- 
nation craves.  Besides  It  Is  a  truth,  found  in  the 
experience  of  many,  that  great  tone-poems  like 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  reveal  their  intentions  mar- 
vellously well  sometimes  even  when  scantily  em- 
bodied in  material  sound,  and  that  a  small  orches- 
tra may  at  any  rate  recall  very  vividly  the  mind's 
impression  of  the  essential  features  of  a  compo- 
sition.    For  in  all  delights  of  hearing  does  not 
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the  mind  meet  the  intention  of  the  music  half 
way  ?  and  is  not  tliat  poor  music,  devoid  of  the 
poetic  life  and  soul  of  music,  which  does  not 
quicken  the  mind's  apprehension  in  thus  to  meet 
it?  Besides,  an  earnest  lover  will  make  every 
imperfect  representation,  every  hint  or  suggestion 
of  a  great  work  of  music  help  him  towards  a 
more  and  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  ;  or,  if  he  already  knows  it  well,  if  he  has 
had  its  full  meaning  flashed  upon  him  in  the 
broad  sunshine  of  a  grand  performance,  then  the 
less  perfect  rendering  serves  at  least  the  end  of  a 
review ;  and  without  occasional  reviews  these 
fine  spiritual  possessions  do  take  wings  and  fly 

away. 

The  Symphony,  for  such  an  orchestra,  was 
well  performed.  We  could  have  wished  tones 
truer  and  more  sympathetic  sometimes  in  the 
brass,  and  a  more  clear  and  certain  utterance  of 
the  theme  at  the  first  start.  Those  three  notes 
(of  "  Fate  knocking  at  the  door,"  as  Beethoven 
said)  had  not,  the  first  time,  quite  the  right  ac- 
cent, nor  were  the  instruments  perfectly  together. 
Scliindler  says  that  Beethoven,  in  explaining  the 
tempo  of  those  first  five  bars,  required  that  they 
should  be  plaj'ed  much  more  slowly  than  had 
been  (or  still  is)  usual.  We  have  always  felt 
that  there  was  reason  in  this.  The  little  theme — 
or  rather  motive — scarcely  arrests  the  ear  at  first 
unless  enunciated  with  a  certain  deliberate  em- 
phasis, and  that  precision  of  accent  (such  that 
the  phrase  cannot  be  taken  for  a  triplet)  which  is 
more  easily  secured  in  a  moderate  tempo.  Then, 
when  the  mind  has  once  fairly  seized  the  theme, 
and  after  the  hold  on  the  last  note  and  the  pause, 
the  Allegro  con  brio  can  start  off  at  unbridled 
speed,  repeating  and  re-echoing  the  little  phrase, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  movement,  without 
danger  of  its  importance  being  under-estimated. 
This  treatment,  to  be  sure,  involves  one  awkward- 
ness when  we  come  to  the  repeat ;  but  we  should 
like  to  hear  it  tried. 

While  listening  to  the  Scherzo,  following  its 
wild  movement  through  that  wonderful,  mysteri- 
ous transition  out  into  the  full  blaze  of  the  tri- 
umphal march,  we  could  not  but  smile  to  be  re- 
minded of  a  criticism  upon  that  passage  which 
we  read  in  a  recent  work  on  Beethoven  by  Ouli- 
bicheflT,  the  Russian  biographer  of  Mozart,  who 
knows  Mozart  so  well  and  writes  of  him  so  glow- 
ingly and  truly,  but  who  does  not  know  Beetho- 
ven, and  resolves  the  mysteries  (to  him)  of  all 
but  his  earher  works,  not  even  excepting  the 
fifth  Symphony,  into  insanity !  He  cites  this  very 
passage  from  the  Scherzo  to  the  March,  this  won- 
derful and  most  expressive  passage,  which  so  ex- 
cites the  mind  with  expectation  of  great  things  to 
come,  as  an  example  to  his  purpose.  He  takes 
the  passage  out  of  its  connection,  out  of  all  poet- 
ic relations  with  the  whole  thought  and  progress 
of  the  music,  and  tells  us  here  are  forty-four  bars 
of  mere  un-music,  indefinite  and  aimless  sounds; 
"  forty-four  measures  destitute  of  aught  that  can 
in  the  remotest  degree  remind  one  of  any  melo- 
dy, any  harmony  or  any  rhythm  !"  And  then  he 
asks  us  :  "  Is  this  music  ?  Yes  or  no  V"  What 
says  a  Boston  audience  ? — But  we  must  pass  to 
other  features  of  the  programme. 

The  Andante  and  Minuet  from  Mozart's  E  flat 
Symphony  were  in  charming  contrast  with  other 
things,  and  highly  relished.  For  these  the  orches- 
tra was  not  too  small.  Spohr's  fresh,  ingenious 
and  sparkling  overture  to  Jessonda  was  a  pleasant 


reminiscence  of  old  "  Germania"  times ;  and  We- 
ber's "  Jubilee"  overture  made  a  superb  close. 
Mendelssohn's  piano-forte  Concerto  in  D  minor 
is  full  of  beauty  and  artistic  merit,  but  not  so 
striking  and  so  interesting  in  its  ideas  as  the  more 
familiar  Concerto  in  G  minor.  It  opens  with 
simple  grandeur  in  the  orchestra,  but  the  leading 
theme  of  the  first  movement  seems  a  little  tame 
and  sickly  ;  the  treatment,  however,  of  the  whole 
is  masterly ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  three  last 
notes  of  the  as  it  were  impromptu  cadenza,  with 
which  the  Allegro  ends,  are  then  deliberately 
adopted  for  an  entering  phrase  to  the  Andante,  is 
quite  felicitous.  The  Andante  is  lovely,  and  re- 
minds one,  where  the  piano-forte  comes  in,  both 
in  melody,  in  the  accompaniment,  and  in  the 
key  itself,  of  Beethoven's  Adelaide — only  a  pass- 
ing suggestion,  though.  The  Presto  Finale  is  the 
most  original  and  witching  movement  of  the 
whole.  The  piano  part  was  played  with  great 
artistic  neatness  and  facility  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  ; 
his  chief  want  seemed  to  be  that  of  power  of  tone; 
many  of  the  rapid  figures  we  could  not  distinctly 
hear ;  especially  of  some  passages  for  the  left 
hand  we  were  not  sure  that  we  heard  them  at  all ; 
but  it  was  on  the  whole  a  graceful,  a  conscientious 
and  most  praise-worthy  performance  for  so  young 
a  player,  placed  for  the  first  time  in  so  formida- 
ble a  position. 

Mr.  Schultze's  Violin  fantasia  on  some  of 
those  piquant  Hungarian  melodies,  was  beautifully 
executed  and  encored  furiously,  but  in  vain. 
Mrs.  J.  II.  Long  never  appears  to  more  advan- 
tage than  in  that  beautiful  recitative  and  romanza 
from  "  William  Tell ;"  and  this  time,  although 
recent  illness  impaired  something  of  the  freshness 
of  her  voice,  she  rendered  the  broad  and  noble 
periods  of  the  melody  with  true  and  beautiful 
expression,  while  an  occasional  high  tone  was 
sustained  with  exquisite  purity  and  sweetness. 
Nor  did  the  rich  and  suggestive  instrumentation 
suffer.  Her  second  piece,  Balfe's  song:  "  Come 
into  the  garden,  Maud,"  is  too  Balfe-ish,  too 
maud-\m,  in  its  sweetishness  to  be  worthy  of 
Tennyson.  And  by  a  strange  coincidence  the 
singer's  voice  and  style  seemed  somehow  to  have 
parted  with  their  finer  qualities  in  parting  with 
the  finer  music.  But  a  ballad  is  the  thing  to  take 
the  crowd,  and  cruelly  this  time,  considering  the 
condition  of  the  lady,  was  the  right  of  the  en- 
core enforced. 

Mks.  Long's  Annual  Concert  drew  out  the 
largest  andicni'e  that  Mcrcanlile  Hall  could  hold,  in 
spite  of  stormy  weather.  The  occasion  but  confirm- 
ed the  popularity  of  perhaps  llie  most  arromplished 
vocalist  who  lives  among  us.  The  hall  is  not  very 
good  for  sound  ;  a  certain  lack  of  resonance  and 
deadness  could  not  be  quite  overcome.  The  excel- 
lent selections  by  the  Mendels.=olin  Quintette  Club, 
althongh  finely  rendered,  suffered  from  this  cause: 
especially  the  first  (which  is  also  the  best)  movement 
from  Beethoven's  Quintet  in  C,  and  the  most  pathetic 
Adagio  and  the  half  ballad-like,  half  elfin  Allegro 
Scherzando  from  Mendelssohn's  Quintet  in  B  flat. 
Their  arranged  Quintet,  wiih  flute  and  clarinet  tak- 
ing the  melody,  from  a  Seena  and  Aria  in  Robert  le 
Viable,  was  more  effective  and  very  pleasing  of  its 
kind.  Mr.  Lang  with  the  brothers  Fkies  renewed 
the  delightful  impression  of  a  part  of  Beethoven's 
early  Trio  in  C  minor,  namely  the  Theme  with  va- 
riations and  Scherzo.  The  same  young  pianist  also 
proved  his  skill  and  tact  in  the  nice  matter  of  accom- 
panying some  of  the  vocal  pieces. 

Mrs.  Long  placed  us  under  obligation  by  the  pro- 


duction of  so  famous  a  piece,  so  full  of  dramatic  fire 
and  contrast,  as  Beethoven's  Italian  Scenaand  Aria: 
Ah !  perfido,  which  she  delivered  with  great  power 
and  with  finished  style.  She  seemed  to  sing  it  with 
a  will,  as  if  she  had  added  a  real  treasure  to  her  re- 
pertoire ;  and  we  must  place  it  among  her  happiest 
efforts.  The  lovely  cantabile:  Per  piela,  non  dir  mi 
addio  was  sung  with  beautiful  expression  (and  how 
finely  its  melody  suited  the  clarinet  in  the  very  eff'ec- 
tivo  Quintet  accompaniment  they  had  arranged  for 
it!),  while  the  impassioned  parts  before  and  after 
gave  full  scope  to  her  dramatic  energy.  A  certain 
hardness  in  some  tones  must  have  been  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  aforesaid  deadening  influence  of 
the  room.  With  this  conspired  a  strangely  talkative 
and  restless  disposition  of  a  portion  of  the  audience, 
who  came  in  late — evidently  concert-goers  of  the 
class  who  like  the  singers  and  care  little  for  the 
music. 

We  do  not  think  the  true  forte  of  Mrs.  Long  lies 
in  the  singing  of  English  songs  and  ballads,  though 
she  gave  much  pleasure  by  her  singing  of  "  Cherry 
Ripe"  by  Horn,  and  of  "Napolitaine,  I  am  dream- 
ing of  thee,"  in  answer  to  a  recaU.  She  seems 
more  herself  in  larger  music.  Verdi's  Non  fu  sogno 
displayed  her  bravura  execution  to  advantage.  In 
the  "  Ernani"  duet:  Ah!  morir,  her  voice  blended 
vciy  sweetly  with  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  it 
was  most  delicately  sung.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  cava- 
tina  :  L'amorfunesto,  sang  sweetly  as  usual,  but  with 
less  than  his  usual  firmness  of  tone ;  we  trust  the 
tremolo  is  not  becoming  chronic,  for  such  a  tenor  is  a 
treasure. 

Mendelssohn   Quintette    Club.     The  sixth 

concert  was  a  fine  one  and  consisted  of  the  following 

selections  ; 

1 — Quintet  in  G  minor,  No.  3, Mozart 

Allviiretto — Minuetto — Ad.igio— ¥inale.  Adagio  and  Aliegro. 

2— Aria  from  Don  Giovanni,  "  Dalla  sua  pace," Mozart 

Mr.  Seliraubstaedter. 

3 — Piano  Trio,  in  E  flat.  No.  1,  op  1, BcetlioTen 

.\llegro— Adagio  canrabile — Sclierzo — Finale,  Presto. 
Messr.^.  Babroflt,  Meiscl  and  tVulf  Fries. 
4 — Fantasie  and  Variations  for  Clarinet,  on  a  Theme  by 

Danzi,  op,  81 L.  Spohr 

Thos.  Ryan. 

5 — Songs:  "  Dia  Rose,"  from  **  Zc-mir  and  Azor," Spobr 

"  Gondolier  Song," Lindner 

Mr.  Pcliraubstaedter. 

6— Quartet,  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  op.  44, Mendelssohn 

Aliegro  appassionato — Sclierzo — Andante — Finale,  Presto 
agitato. 

The  strings  blended  well  this  time,  and  did  good 
justice  to  the  admirable  compositions  which  com- 
menced and  closed  the  entertainment.  That  Quin- 
tet in  G  minor  is  one  of  the  finest  creations  of  Mo- 
zart's genius.  What  heavenly  depth  of  feeling,  what 
exquisite  beauty  in  that  Adagio  with  muted  strings  I 
And  what  rare  invention,  which  could  successfully 
follow  up  one  long  Adagio  with  another,  introduc- 
tory to  the  last  Allegro!  The  pianist  announced 
for  the  evening,  Mr.  Babcock,  having  sprained  his 
hand,  could  not  appear,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parkeb 
kindly  volunteered  at  the  hist  hour  to  play  the  Trio, 
which  he  did  in  a  most  artistic  and  acceptable  man- 
ner. He  is  continually  improving.  Mr.  Sckacb- 
STAEDTER  sang  the  beautiful  tenor  air  from  "  Don 
Juan,"  almost  licver  heard  upon  the  stage,  with  ex- 
cellent expression,  only  marred  by  the  hardness  of 
his  voice  in  certain  notes.  The  little  German  songs 
were  beautiful  and  veiy  nicely  rendered. 


Orchestral  Union.  The  last  two  Afternoon 
Concerts  have  been  very  largely  attended,  and  the 
music  gives  good  satisfaction.  The  programmes 
were  these : 

{Fifth  Concert.  Feb.  17.) 

1— Sjmphony  No.  1, Haydn 

2— Waltz.    "  Kroll's  Ball  Kl.ange."   By  request, Lumbje 

3 — Overture  :  "  Marriage  of  Figaro," Mozart 

4— Romanze,  for  Violin,  (G  n]inor,) BeethOTen 

Performed  by  Mr.  Suek. 
5— The  Bream  of  the  Savoyard.    Grand  Fantasia  for  the 

Orchestra,  with  Soloii Lumbye 

6— Ave  Maria,  for  Flute,  Olarinette,  Violoncello  and  Corno 

Anglais Schubert 

7— Tr.aviata  Quadrille Zerrabn 
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{Sixth  Conceit,  March  3.) 

1 — Symphony  in  D,  No.  2, Beethoven 

2 — Waltz  ;  ''  Geistes  Schwingen," Limuer 

3— Overture  :  "  Felsenmuhle," lleissiger 

4 — Adagio  auii  Konilo,  for  Clarinettj, E.  SI.  V.  Weber 

Performed  by  T.  Schuiz 
5— Polka  :  "  Papageno."    On  melodies  from  the  "  Magic 

Flute," Stiisny 

6 — Cavatinafrom  "  Nabucco,"  for  Cornet  obligato, Verdi 

7 — Arena  Quadrille,  (Mauuseript) Gartner 

That  Symphony  by  Hiiyiiri  is  one  of  his  richest 
works, — especially  the  Andante,  with  iis  ingenious 
and  striliing  variations ;  the  violin  solo  in  one  of 
them  was  made  admirably  etfcctive  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Messrs.  Sdck  and  Gaertnkk.  The  Sym- 
phony in  D  was  another  added  to  this  winter's  revi- 
vals of  the  ever  tresh  and  welcome  Symphonies  of 
Beethoven.  We  had  already  had  this  season  the  first, 
the  third  (Eroica).  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  a  portion  of 
the  eighth,  and  now  we  had  the  second,  which  is 
only  less  beautiful  than  the  miracles  of  harmony 
which  followed  it.  It  was  quite  well  played.  Mr. 
Suck's  playing  of  Beethoven's  romanza  for  the  vio- 
lin was  an  agreeable  feature ;  so  was  the  solo  by 
Mr.  ScHULTZE,  the  rich,  warm  tone  of  whose  clari- 
net, so  true  and  so  expressive,  always  charms  us  in 
the  orchestra  whenever  it  has  a  bit  of  solo.  Ilis 
thernes  from  Weber  were  well-known  airs  from  Frey- 
scku^z. 

Next  week  there  will  be  no  Concert,  as  the  Music 
Hall  will  be  occupied  by  the  great  Fair  for  the  Prov- 
ident Association,  which  we  hope  all  our  readers 
hereabouts  will  not  fail  to  attend.  On  Wednesday, 
March  17th,  a  new  series  of  the  Afternoon  Concerts 
will  commence. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  25. 

Fee.  20. — "Trovator,"  in  Dwight's  Journal  of 
to-day),  risks,  in  regard  to  Verdi,  the  following 
opinion  : — "  Probably  there  was  never  before  an  in- 
stance of  such  astonishing  popularity !"  He  gives  a 
list  of  twelve  operas  now  performing  in  various  the- 
atres in  Italy — the  Troratore  alone  in  over  a  dozen. 

Looking  into  the  Harmonicon,  Jan.  1826,  I  find 
reported  thirteen  operas  of  Rossini  as  being  then  up- 
on twelve  of  the  Italian  stages  alone.  Upon  how 
many  others,  is  not  given.  Three  theatres  in  Milan 
and  three  in  Naples,  were  performing  his  operas  at 
the  same  time. 

My  impression — which  may  be  a  mistaken  one — 
although  derived  from  a  somewhat  extensive  peru- 
sal of  works  bearing,  upon  the  point,  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  operas  which  they  com- 
posed, an  equally  strong  proof  of  popularity  in 
Italy  may  be  found  in  regard  to  the  works  of  liasse, 
a  century  since — of  Paer,  of  Cimarosa,  Pacini,  Bel- 
lini, Mercadante,  Donizetti,  and,  atone  time,  possibly 
Meyerbeer. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  search  after  nov- 
elty, as  soon  as  an  opera  succeeds  upon  an  Italian 
stage,  it  is  immediately  introduced  all  over  Italy  ; 
some  two  or  three,  not  yet  worn  out,  of  the  last  nov- 
elties being  kept  on  hand  in  case  of  failure.  But 
the  novelties  soon  disappear,  and  generally  that  is 
the  last  of  them. 

Makch  1. — A  friend  speaking  to  me  about  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  intimated  that  it  is  now 
rehearsing  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  in 
order  to  "crush  out"  the  performance  of  that  work 
by  other  parties.  I  can  state  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  last  summer  the  Government  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  arranging  the  programme  for  this  winter, 
placed  Mozart's  Requiem  and  this  work  upon  it,  as 
performances  for  a  single  evening.  It  was  imported 
at  the  same  time  with  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  was 
not  sooner  rehearsed  on  account  of  the  engagement 
of  Formes,  which  compelled  a  departure  from  the 
arrangements  for  the  winter. 


MUSICAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

It  surely  can  need  no  appeal  to  public  gratitude, 
in  either  of  its  two  forms  of  a  lively  sense  of  favors 
past  or  of  favors  to  come,  to  induce  a  general  turn-out 


this  evening  at  Cakl  Zeukahn'.s  benefit  concert.  No 
lover  of  orchestral  music  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
debt  he  owes  this  indefatigable  conductor.  It  is 
enough  to  know  the  fact,  that  his  four  Concerts  have 
benefited  every  one  except  himself;  we  all  feel,  of 
course,  that  they  have  benefited  hhn,  by  still  confirm- 
ing his  good  character  as  a  musician  and  a  man  of 
public  spirit:  then  let  us  show  our  feeling  this  very 
night,  and  follow  up  the  moral  by  a  material  reward. 
It  will  be  but  a  slight  return  at  best,  considering  all 
we  have  received.  The  programme  is  attractive 
Spohr's  descriptive  Symphony  has  not  been  heard  here 
for  a  long  time.  The  Festival  Overture  on  the 
"Rhine-wine  Song,"  by  Robert  Schumann  will  be  a 
novelty.  He  wrote  it  for  the  Dusseldorf  Festival  in 
1853.  It  brings  in  voices  :  a  male  chorus,  to  be  sung 
by  the  "  Orpheus,"  and  tenor  song  by  Mr.  Kreiss- 
MANN.  Mrs.  Harwood's  fresh  voice,  too,  will  lend  a 
feature.     For  the  rest  see  announcement  below. 

In  consequence  of  moving  our  office,  this  number 
of  the  Journal  is  printed  earlier  than  usual,  which 
obliges  us  to  defer  an  interesting  letter  from  our  New 
York  correspondent...  .We  cannot  altogether  sym- 
pathize with  our  Brooklyn  correspondent's  enthusiasm 
about  *'  Congregational  Singing" — at  least  as  he  puts 
it — still  less  about  the  [merits  of  the  "Plymouth 
Collection"  which  seemed  to  us  from  a  hasty  glance 
to  contain  rather  large  doses  of  something  not  very 
far  removed  from  the  "  Lilla  Linden  "  style  of  sacred 
minstrelsy.     But  of  this  perhaps  hereafter. 

Mr.  UUman  announces  the  engagement,  for  the 
Spring  or  Summer  delectation  of  the  New  Yorkers, 
of  Mons.  MusARD.  conductor  of  the  famous  Musard 
Concerts  and  the  Bals  Masques  in  Paris.  At  the 
Academy  this  week  they  have  performed  two  operas 
of  Rossini,  Otello,  and  L'If.aliana  in  Al^/ieri,  and  Rob- 
ert le  Diable  ....Thalberg  and  Viectxtemps  have 
been  creating  a  protracted  furore  in  New  Orleans, 
repeating  there  the  multifarious  programme  of  all 
sorts  of  Concerts,   Soirees,   Matine'es,   free  concerts 

for  the  public  schools,  &c.,  &c The  third  Annual 

Concert  for  the  Poor,  given  in  Albany,  last  month, 
by  that  generous  and  devoted  musician,  George  W. 
Warren,  seems  to  have  been  a  brilliant  affair.  It 
was  attended  two  successive  evenings  by  2,000  per- 
sons, and  the  scene  is  described  as  fairy-like,  what 
with  the  floral  decorations  and  the  "  100  beautiful 
children"  assembled  on  the  stage.  The  music  seems 
to  have  given  tin  bounded  satisfaction. 


The  death  of  Signor  Lablache  took  place  at  Naples 
on  the  23d  of  January.  It  was  generally  known  that 
he  had  been  for  some  time  suffering  under  severe 
indisposition,  and  that  since  his  last  professional  visit 
to  St.  Petersburg  he  has  been  compelled  to  desist 
from  the  exercise  of  his  public  avocations.  But  the 
medicinal  springs  of  Germany,  and  the  society  of  his 
distinguished  friend  and  compatriot,  Rossini,  it  was 
said  and  believed,  had  in  a  great  degree  restored  him. 
Naples  in  the  winter,  and  Torre  del  Greco  in  the 
spring,  were  to  effect  the  rest  Signor  Lablache  was 
considered  so  far  convalescent,  indeed,  that  his  name 
was  advertised  in  the  prospectus  of  the  French  Italian 
Theatre  for  the  actual  season  ;  and  the  aid  of  his 
colossal  talent  was  confidently  anticipated  by  the 
conductors  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  theatre  in  Bow  siroet. 

The  artistic  career  of  Louis  Lablache  was  from 
the  outset  one  of  unchequered  success.  The  son  of 
a  French  refugee,  he  was  born  at  Naples  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1794,  and  at  the  age  of  12  was  placed 
in  the  "  Conservatorio,"  to  be  instructed  in  the  various 
branches  of  music.  For  music  in  the  abstract,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  in  his  early  youth  evince  any 
predilection.  His  passion  was  the  stage;  and  it  is 
related  of  him  that  on  several  occasions  he  ran  away 
from  the  academy,  to  fulfil  engagements  in  the  smaller 
Neapolitan  theatres.  Lablaehe's  introduction  to 
London,  if  we  remember  correctly,  occurred  imme- 
diately after  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1834.  He  was 
one  of  the  celebrated  four  (the  others  being  the 
late  Rubini,  the  retired  Tamburini,  and  the  still 
active,  hearty,  and  universally  popular  Grisi,  who 
rehearsed  her  '•  farewell"  to  the  English  public  in 
1854)  for  whom  Bellini  composed,  at  P.aris,  his 
famous  opera,  /  Puritani ;  and  subsequently  the 
comic  opera  of  Don  Pasquale  was  written  for  him, 
in  the  same  capital,  by  his  compatriot  Donizetti. 


Perhaps  not  one  of  the  Italian  artists — the  imper- 
ishable Grisi  herself  not  excepted — who  have  reaped 
honor  and  fortune  iti  this  country,  ever  became  a  more 
fixed  and  prominent  idea  in  the  public  mind  ihan 
Lablache.  His  geniality  was  infectious  — none  could 
resist  it;  and  to  sucli  a  point  of  familiarity  had  ho 
arrived  with  his  audience  that,  if  anything  was  going 
ill,  Lablache  would  seem  to  lie  admitted  into  iheir 
confidence,  just  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  them- 
selves, and — grand  artist  as  all  Europe  acknowledged 
him — conscious,  like  themselves,  that  whatever  was 
wrong  could  not  be  on  account  of,  but  in  spite  of, 
him.  Although  lately  Signor  Lablache  suttcred 
intense  anguish  from  the  effects  of  his  malady — which 
we  believe  was  dropsy — not  only  were  there  no  fears 
of  his  immediate  decease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hopes 
were  entertained  of  bis  speedy  recovery,  and  schemes 
had  been  projected  for  removing  him  to  Naples  to 
some  place  more  favorable  to  his  convalescence. 
The  blow,  however,  has  been  struck  utrexpectedly ; 
the  world  has  been  deprived  of  an  artist  of  the  highest 
gifts;  and  the  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends 
who  are  left  to  deplore  his  loss  must  rest  satisfied  with 
the  consolation  that  his  memory  will  be  cherished  as 
that  of  one  who  alike  refiectcd  honor  on  public  and 
private  life. — London  Times. 


SPEOI.A.L    NOTICR. 

We  have  moved  ! — We  follow  the  promotion  of 
our  worthy  printer  into  new  and  nobler  quarters,  and 
for  the  present  our  Counting-room  and  Sanctum  will 
be  found  in  the  new  Savings  Bank  Building,  across 
the  way  (No.  34  School  Street,  Room  No.  17). 


Jldc^rtiscments. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 
CARL    ZERRAHN 

Would  respectfully  announce   to  hi'*  friends  and  the  public 

generally  that  an  EXTRA  CONCEltT,  for  his 

BENEFIT,  will  be  given 

On  Saturday  Evening,  March  6,  1858, 

On   which  occasion  Mr.  Zerr^hn  will  play  ttvo  Solo'*  on   the 
Flute,  being  his  first  appearance  as  a  Soloist  for  five  years. 

Mrs.   HAB"WOOD,    and  the 

OKPREUS    GIjE£1    CLUB,    under   the  direction   of 

Mr.  A.  KKEISSMAWW,  hiive  kindly  TOlun- 

teered  their  valuable  services. 

PJtOGRAMME. 

PART   I 

1 — The  Consecration  of  Tones, Dr.  L.  Spohr 

Characteristic  Symphony,  fr(»m  a  Poem  by  Carl  Pfeiffer. 
2 — Aria:  "  Ah  mou  fils,"  from  the  "  Prophet,". ..  .Meyerbeer 

Mrs.  Harwood. 
3— Andante  and  Variations  for  the  Flute,  on   Themes  from 
"Sonuambula." 

Carl  Zerrahn. 

PART  ir. 
4 — Festival  Overture  on  the  "  Rhine-Wine-Song."  {first  time,) 

K  Schumann 
For  Orchestra,  with  Solos  and  Chorus,  sung  by  the  Orpheus 
Glee  Club. 

5 — Aria:  "  Qui  la  voce,"  from  "  I  Puritani," Bellini 

Mrs  narffood. 

6 — Serenade, (Orpheus  Glee  Club,) Marschner 

7 — Fantasia  for  the  Flute,  on  Themes  from  "  La  Fille  du 

Regiment," Briccialdi 

Carl  Zerrahn. 
8 — Overture:  "  Oberon," Weber 

TICKETS,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  principal  music  stores,  and  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  performance. 

No  tickets  issued  for  Blr.  Zerrahn'B  previous  concerts  will 
be  received 

Doors  open  at  6>3  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7K  o'clock. 

OOISrCEI?.T_ 

MK.  H.  ECKHARDT  begs  leave  to  announce  to  the  public 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  that  he  will  give  a  grand  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Concert  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  when  he  will  have  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Choral  Society  and  other  vocal  and  instrumeatal 
aid,  in  the  performance  of  the 

Hynin  of  Praise,  by  Mendelssohn, 

first  time  in  Boston,  entire  with  grand  Orchestra.  This  has 
been  rehearsed  by  the  Society  for  several  weeks  (as  before 
mentioned  in  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  Feb.  13.)  Further 
particulars  of  the  concert  mil  be  duly  announced. 

(C?* Every  Saturday  evening  at  7>^  o'clock,  Rehearsal  at 
Messrs.  Hallett  &  Davis's  Warerooms. 

WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSON. 

WESTFIELD,    MASS. 

^OB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eierafed  at  tliis  Office. 
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PRlHTfUO-OFFICE  EiOVEO ! 


EDWARD    L.    BALCH 

HAS  removed  his  Establishment  from  No.  21  School  Street 
to  more  spacious  apiirtmeiits  in  the  ZNTeW  Savings 
Bank  Building,  ]Vo.  34  School  fetreet,  where,  with 
large  additions  of  material,  and  the  aid  of  STEAM  POWER, 
he  is  prepared  to  execute  all  descriptions  of 

3VCT7SIC  and  JOB  3PI?,I3NrTIDNr<3-, 

■with  even  more  than  his  usual  NEATNESS,  ACCURACY  and 
PROMPTNESS. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  he  would  respectfully  solicit  the 
continued  patronage  of  his  friends  and  the  public. 

Boston,  March  6th,  1358. 

FIRST  FHEiiUi  FIIilO-FOSTES. 


CHICKERING-  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 


At  the  Fairs  of  1856; 


FKOM    THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

Foil   THE 

fiEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GKANDS,  and 

PARLOK  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLB  MEUAL. 

FOE   THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL, 

FOB  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOU  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FKOM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIAWOS.  Eor  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded— 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN. 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    T. 


MMiE.  GABRIEIit,E  DE  LAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Mornine 
'"S  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Youne  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte.  *  "luieo 

Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway,  N.Y. 

LATEST    PUBLICATIONS. 

Novo  Ready, 

©€TA¥©  tWnm  ©F  UKATOSiOS, 

Tlie  followirig  new  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  93th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

lis  sinp;,"  (paper) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)... 63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  2.5 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

ART,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 2o 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies, 2S 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing, I  50 

ORGAN    MUSIC. 

EACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  AVell-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  "VV.  F.  Best, 0  25 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

E-INK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55,  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  will  be  for\Yarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

389  Broadivay,  New  Yoric, 

And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FOUTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  P.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  plajing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
■which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  Tveariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Koxbury  j  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Riissell  &  Richardson ;  or  at  this  office, 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 
3    HAySVARD    PLACE. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANOFORTE. 
Hesidenco  No.  56  Kueelaiid  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

fenrliEt  nf  tljB  '^fmm  nnli  Ringing, 

V.    S.   II  O  T  E  li . 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  OF  FOKESGWf  MUSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C.    BKEUSIWG, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATINa  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

K7*.  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  aBSortment  of  American 
Publications. 


EDWAHD    I,.    BAIiCH.       MUSIC     AgD     JOB     PBIUTmO    OE^^Cb", 


Have  just  -published  the  following  New  Music  : — 

SOUVENIR  DU  BALLET:  a  Collection  ot  Dances  arrangea 
for  Piano-Forfe,  by  Carl  Bergmann. 

No.  1 — Liimoureux  Galop  de  F:iu.=t,  (D)4. 40 

No.  2— Polka  Boheniienne  de  Faust,  (G)4, 40 

No.  3— Polka  Diaboliqne  de  Fau.st,  (C)4, 40 

No.  4— Pollia  Mazurka  de  Faust,  (D)4, 40 

No.  5— Ottii;lia  L'AUoggio  Militaire,  (U)  4, 40 

.Serenade  Polka,  (E)  4, Wm  Regestein,  2.5 

Dinner  Bt-U  Polkii,  (F)4, '. P.  S.  Gilmore,  25 

Poe.^^j  Schottischp.  (B  flat,)  5 F.  W.  Smith,  25 

Fairy  Tales     Briliiurt  Waltz,  (A)  5 "  35 

0  mio  Kimorso.    La  Tra-viafa,  (C)  4, Geo.  B.  Ware,  2S 

La  Norma,  (D)  7, S.  Thalberg, 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Ida  Fay.    Song  and  Chnrus,  (F)3 F.  W.  Smith,  25 

Come  o'er  the  hills  to  the  Sea,  Love,  (A  flat)  3,  "  25 

The  Friends  my  heart  holds  dear,  (A)  3 "  25 

Good  night  to  thee,  dearest.  Serenade.  (B  flat)  3,       "  25 

What  the  Spirits  did  in  a  horn.    Comic.  (D)  3,  *'  25 

Swiss  Girl's  Song  of  Home,  (E  flat)  3 "  Friedrich,"  25 

Hark,  the  Tesper  hymn  is  stealing,  (F)  4,. .  .Thomas  Ryan,  25 

Rule  Columbia.     National  Song.     (A)  3, J    W.  Turner,  25 

Mrs.  Malone.     Comic.     (G)  3 "  25 

1  long  to  see  thy  smile,  Mother,  (E  flat)  3, "  25 

Saw  ye  not  my  bounie  lass,  (F)  3 ''  2.5 

May  of  the  Valley,  (0)3,... Geo.  F.  Root,  25 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difiiculty  of  execution  of  different  pieces,  we  b.ave  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  fif^ures,  running  from  1,  [which  represents 
Tery  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

ay  For  full  explanation,  see  "  THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE," 
a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  containing  the  Life  of  Thalberg, 
analyses  of  4000  celebrated  Musical  Works,  Musical  Engravings, 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music,  &c  — a  book  of  great  value 
to  ALL  Musicians.  Sent  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  four 
CENTS  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  your 
application  to 

RUSSELL  &  EICHARDEON, 
Publisliers,  291  ■Washington  Street,  Boston. 

CABMGIOirS  VIOLIN  METHOD. 

ANEW  AND  PKOGliESSIVE  METHOD  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Violin  PlayiDg.  Divided  into  Parts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Keniarks.  132  Progiessive  Lessons  for  Two  Yio- 
lins,  and  113  Studies  for  One  Tiolin  only.  By  B.  Campagnoli. 
Price  $5. 

Published  by  Oliver  BitsGU  &.  Co.  277  Wa^hingto7i  St. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 


MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 


Mr.  ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

Terms  S^50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $30  per 
quarter  of  12  lessens,  one  a  week. 

Residence,  31  Somerset  street.  Or  address  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickeriogs^  or  the  music  store  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Richard- 
son. 

Circulars,  containing  particulars,  may  be  found  on  appli- 
cation. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

G.  andr:6  &  oOm 

Depot   of    Foreign   and   American   3fusic, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  Clementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAHI 
(  Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence No.  86    Fiiickney  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 


dence 

(D 

S.  Hotel), 

or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

U 
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OTTO     DKESEL, 

ITED     STATES      HOTEL. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line lOcts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion $12,00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S^e.OO 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertiflementSj 
quarterly  i  n  advance . 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

OFFICE  OF  POBUCATION,....  34  School  St.  Boston. 
RDSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  W;ish'n  St.      " 

CLAPP  &  CORY, .....Providence,  R.I. 

C.   BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCriARFENBF,R(3  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,        " 

GEORGE    BUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.  Y. 

G.ANDRE  &   CO 1104  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  II.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACHAM,..181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

Vf.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

IIOLBROOK  &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 


Wm.  H.  Fry's  ftuartet. 

At  Dr.  Giiilmette's  concert  in  New  York  last 
week — the  "  first  Classical  Chamber  Concert  in 
America  "(!) — Mr.  Fry  appeared  in  the  character 
of  a  violin  Quartet  writer.  His  Quartet  No.  1 1 
was  performed ;  and  here  is  the  way  in  which 
some  of  the  critics  talk  about  it. 

The  Courier  &,•  Enquirer  says  : 

Mr.  Fry  is  known  to  the  public  as  the  composer 
of  some  fine  concei't  overtures  (so-called)  per- 
formed by  JuUien's  orchestra,  and  of  an  opera, 
Leonora,  performed  several  years  ago  with  success 
in  Philadelphia,  some  of  the  melodies  of  which 
have  won  enduring  popularity,  and  are  heai-d 
from  sucli  bands  as  Dodworth's  and  the  Seventh 
Regiment's.  He  has  written  much  beside ;  and 
has  published  a  Stahat  Mater,  in  which  there  are 
passages  the  appropriate  tenderness  and  poig- 
nancy of  which  have  not  been  surpassed  by  the 
strains  of  any  composer  of  this  generation,  except, 
perhaps,  Schubert.  The  quartet  in  question  is 
Mr.  Fry"s  eleventh  composition  of  that  kind,  and 
it  awakens  in  us  a  strong  desire  to  hear  the  ten 
which  have  preceded  it.  It  would  not  be  a  just 
expression  of  Mr.  Fry's  moral  and  mental 
idiosyncracy  if  it  were  not  eccentric,  and  vigorous, 
with  a  current  of  deep  human  tenderness ;  and 
it  has  all  these  characteristics.  As  to  the  eccen- 
tricity, we  let  that  pass  on  a  first  hearing.  We 
let  it  pass  on  the  first  hearing  of  a  composition 
by  Beethoven  or  Chopin,  why  not  as  well  in 
other  cases.  Eccentricity,  when  it  has  the  power 
to  justify  itself,  becomes  originality.  Of  the  four 
movements  in  Mr.  Fry's  quartet,  we  prefer  the 
Adarjio,  not  merely  because  of  its  square  melody, 
the  leading  idea  of  which  is  nobly  pathetic,  but 
because  it  is,  or  appeared  to  lis,  more  clearly 
thought  out  and  more  highly  finished,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  less  ambitious  of  novelty  in 
mere  treatment.  Mr.  Fry  is  too  good  a  contra- 
puntist to  require  lessons  at  our  hands ;  but  we 
suggest  to  him  that  what  is  grammatical  and  well 
looking  on  paper  may  not  be  pleasing  when  put 


into  sound,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  inner 
parts  of  a  quartet  too  elaborate  as  well  as  too 
dilticult,  and  that  it  is  best  in  writing  melodic 
movements  for  tlie  ba^s,  (except  when  the  theme 
itself  is  given  to  the  violoncello)  to  let  them,  nev- 
ertheless, decidedly  mark  the  fundamental  har- 
mony of  tlie  passage.  No  elaboration  or  grace 
of  movement  can  compensate  for  weakness  in  this 
regard.  Mr.  Fry's  composition  abounds  in 
thought  and  in  learning,  whicli  are  perhaps  most 
apparent  in  the  opening  movement,  ah  allegro 
agitato  in  C  minor.  The  instruments  seemed  to 
us  a  little  overburdened;  but  that  may  have  been 
our  want  of  accjuaintance  with  the  work,  or  even 
of  sufficient  quickness  of  apprehension.  The 
melodic  ideas  themselves  were  fine,  original,  and 
full  of  character,  and  the  two  subjects  were  well 
worked  out.  Instead  of  a  Minuetto  or  a  Scherzo, 
Mr.  Fry'  wrote  a  fitntastic  movement  in  2-4  time. 
This  we  think  an  error  of  judgment.  In  a  com- 
position consisting  of  four  parts,  two  of  whieli  are 
sure  to  be  in  f|uadruple  time,  the  ear  craves  the 
rhythm  of  a  movement  in  quick  triple  time ;  and 
this  is  best  obtained  in  the  old  Minuetto  or  in  the 
Scherzo  with  which  Beethoven  replaced  it. 
We  congratulate  the  composer  on  the  impression 
which  his  cjuartet  made  on  all  who  heard  it ;  and 
trust  that  other  compositions  may  soon  be  pro- 
duced from  the  same  gifted  pen. 

Richard  Willis  writes,  in  his  Musical  World: — 

Fry  is  a  bundle  of  genius  and  waywardness. 
He  does  not  know,  himself,  whether  he  likes  better 
to  do  the  brilliant  and  clever  thing,  or  the  way- 
ward and  eccentric  thing.  When  he  takes  pen 
in  hand,  pen-nmsical  or  pen-literary,  what  seer 
can  foretell  where  he  is  going  to  bring  up  ? — and 
how  should  any  body  know  V — he  does  not  know 
himself.  For  this  reason,  Fry  is  immensely  ex- 
citing and  interesting  to  everybody.  If  you  get 
astride  of  his  Pegasus  with  him,  he  may  soar  with 
)'0u  to  the  stars — or  he  may  lodge  you  in  a  tur- 
nip-field :  and  one  result  is  about  as  amusing  and 
satisfactory  to  the  mad  rider  as  another.  He 
likes,  apparently,  to  upset  his  own  conclusions, 
turn  pathos  into  bathos,  and — like  Halleck's  mu- 
sio-ceasing-wheu-it-rains-on-Scudder's-balcony, — 
perch  a  mocking  rooster  upon  the  steeplc-point 
of  a  fine  lyric. 

Here  is  a  cjnartet,  for  instance,  which,  from  all 
accomits  (lor  we  were. most  reluctantly  called  out 
from  the  concert-room  before  we  had  reached 
this  point  in  the  programme  and  had  to  hear  with 
other,  but  judicious,  ears)  has  a  first  movement 
which  is  a  veritable  nest  of  snakes — the  instru- 
ments coiling  and  squirming  and  intertwining  in 
the  most  labyrinthian  confusion:  and  yet  a  suc- 
ceeding, slow  movement,  which  is  a  square,  con- 
secutive, beautiful  piece  of  writmg,  as  though  a 
man  had  come  to  his  senses  from  previous  cham- 
pagne, and  now  were  talking  coherent  and 
charming  sense  to  you. 

Long  live  Fry ! — He  is  full  of  "  youth  and 
juice" — enthusiasm  for  Art  and  glorious  charity 
and  kindness  for  all  artists — with  a  fire  in  his 
brain,  (though  smoke  sometimes  envelope  it,) 
which  makes  him  luminous  when  it  does  clearly 
break  forth,  and  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  genius. 


The  father  of  Fanny  EUslcr  was  for  many  years 
copyist  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  for  whom  he  copied  most 
of  the  works  of  Haydn. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lablache. 

From  the  London  Musical  World. 

Lamentation  for  the  loss  of  a  great  artist  is  too 
freipiently  accompanied  with  regret  that  his  place 
may  never  be  supplied.  Within  our  own  recol- 
lection how  many  actors  and  singers  have  (piitted 
the  .scene  without  the  remotest  chance  of  leaving 
a  successor  behind  them !  Time  was,  when  on 
the  lyric  and  dramatic  stage  the  disappearance 
of  one  star  was  followed  invariably  b)-  the  advent 
of  another.  The  chronicles  of  the  Italian  Opera 
and  our  own  theatres  will  show  this.  The  line 
of  eminent  tragedians  was  kept  up  in  one  un- 
broken series  ti-om  Betterton  to  Macready.  The 
list  of  renowned  singei-s  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
from  Pacchierotti  and  Banti,  down  to  Mario  and 
Grisi,  indicates  no  interruption.  But  here  it 
would  seem  to  come  to  a  full  stop.  What  tenor 
or  soprano  at  present  on  the  lyric  stage  is  likely 
to  fill  the  seat  occupied  by  Mario  or  Grisi  ?  Have 
we  anj'  barytone  left  worthy  to  supply  Tambur- 
ini's  place  ?  Is  not  Alboni  the  last  of  the  great 
race  of  contraltos  who  figured  so  conspicuously 
in  Rossini's  operas  V  Above  all,  docs  it  lie  with- 
in the  bounds  of  pj'obability  that  a  bass  singer 
like  Lablache  will  in  our  time  adorn  the  boards 
of  the  Italian  stage  ?  Everybody  will  answer 
these  interrogatories  without  hesitation  in  the  ne- 
gative, and  will  deplore  with  us  the  lamentable 
and  unaccountable  deterioration  of  the  modern 
stage. 

Louis  Lablache  was  born  at  Naples  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1 794.  He  was,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, of  French  extraction.  His  father,  Nicolas 
Lablache,  had  been  a  merchant  at  Marseilles, 
but  removed  to  Naples  in  1791.  He  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  persecutions  exercised  against 
the  French  by  the  Italians  in  1799.  Afterwards, 
■when  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  sidajected  to 
French  domination.  Napoleon,  whose  policy  in- 
clined him  to  conciliate  all  parties,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  ill-treatment  ofl'ered  to  his  family, 
had  the  young  Lablache  placed  as  a  pupil  in  the 
Conservatoire  of  ia  Fieta  dei  Turchini,  at  Naples. 
He  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  was  admitted. 
He  commenced  studying,  at  the  same  time  singing 
and  playing  on  several  instruments,  but  appear- 
ed to  have  little  taste  or  inclination  for  music. 
He  was  negligent  in  his  practice,  and  was  not 
cited  among  his  companions  for  the  regularity  of 
his  conduct.  An  unforeseen  occurrence  took  place 
a  few  years  after  he  entered  the  Acadeni)-,  which 
revealed  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  concealed 
up  to  that  time.  One  of  his  comrades,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  was  engaged  to  play  the  contra- 
basso  at  a  concert.  He  fell  ill  three  days  before 
the  performance,  and  a  substitute  had  to  be 
sought.  Lablache  had  never  played  the  eontra- 
basso  ;  he  nevertheless  offered  to  supply  the  place 
of  his  sick  companion,  and  three  days'  practice 
sufficed  to  enable  him  to  undertake  his  part. 
His  success  did  not  increase  his  inclination  to  be- 
come an  instrumental  performer.  He  felt  that 
his  vocation  was  the  stage.  Five  times  he  fled 
from  the  Conservatoire  to  seek  an  engagement  at 
the  minor  theatres  of  the  capital.  It  was  during 
these  escapades  of  the  young  Lablache,  if  not  in 
consequence  of  them,  that  a  royal  ordinance  was 
issued,  interdicting  managers  of  theatres  from 
engaging  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire  without 
special  authority,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  two 
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thousand  ducats,  and  the  closing  of  the   theatre 
for  fifteen  days. 

Having  at  length  terminated  his  studies  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  being  free  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  own  mind  without  fear  of  superiors  or  roy- 
al denouncements,  Lablache  accepted  an  engage- 
ment, in  1812,  at  the  San  Carlino,  one  of  the 
minor  theatres  of  Naples,  as  buffo  Napolltono — a 
specimen  of  which  character  was  presented  for  the 
first  time,  a  few  weeks  since,  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  in  the  person  of  Signor  Carrione.  La- 
blache was  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he 
entered  upon  his  first  engagement  at  a  theatre. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Sig.  Pinotti,  an  Italian  actor  of  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  own  country.  The  following  year  he 
went  to  Messina,  and  appeared  again  as  buffo 
Napolitano.  But  thi.s  line  of  characters  he  was 
not  long  destined  to  fill.  While  at  Messina  he 
received  an  oS'er  to  sing  at  Palermo  as  primo 
basso  cantanle,  witli  which  he  at  once  closed,  and 
made  his  de'hut  in  an  opera  by  Pavesi,  Ser  j\larc 
Antonio.  His  success  was  so  decided  as  to  induce 
him  to  remain  at  Palermo  for  five  years.  Al- 
though removed  far  from  the  centre  of  Italy, 
Lablache  was  not  unknown.  Insensibly  his  re- 
putation extended,  and  the  administration  of  the 
theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  engaged  him  in 
1817.  He  made  his  appearance  as  Dandini  in 
Rossini's  Cenerentola,  written  a  short  time  jDrevi- 
ously  for  De  Begnis,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmost  transports.  Soon  afterwards  Mercadante 
wrote  Eliso.  e  Claudia  for  him.  The  renown  of 
the  young  artist  now  in  reality  spread  throughout 
all  Italy.  From  Milan  he  proceeded  to  Turin, 
where  he  performed  Alberto  in  Paer's  Ai/nese 
with  great  success.  He  also  appeared  in  his  fa- 
vorite parts  in  other  cities  of  less  note,  and  in 
1822  returned  to  Milan.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Venice,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and  in 
1824  accepted  an  engagement  at  Vienna.  Here 
he  eclipsed  all  his  compatriots,  and  the  public 
journals  were  never  tired  eulogising  the  grand- 
eur and  quality  of  his  voice,  his  profound  intelli- 
gence, and  the  trutlifulness  of  his  acting.  The 
Viennese  carried  their  admiration  so  far  as  to 
have  a  medal  struck  in  his  honor. 

After  the  Congress  of  Laybach,  Lablache  ob- 
tained at  Vienna  an  audience  of  Ferdinand  the 
First,  King  of  Naples,  who  received  him  with  in- 
finite kindness,  appointed  him  singer  to  his  chap- 
el, and  gave  him  an  engagement  for  the  grand 
theatre  San  Carlo.  After  an  absence  of  twelve 
years  Lablache  returned  to  Naples,  a  different 
person  altogether  in  regard  to  accomplishments 
and  acquirements  from  the  youth  who  hurried 
away  from  his  native  city  to  Messina  to  accept  an 
engagement  as  hujfo  NupoUtano.  He  was  now  the 
accomplished  singer,  the  finished  actor;  and  all 
first-rate  parts,  whether  bass  or  barytone,  were 
his  by  right.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  San  Carlo  as  Assur  in  Rossini's  Semiramide, 
in  which,  although  the  music  was  composed  for 
Filippo  Galli,  a  singer  remarkable  for  the  flexibili- 
ty of  his  voice,  he  produced  a  deep  impression. 
He  stayed  two  years  at  the  great  opera-house  of 
Naples,  and  was  not  only  increasing  his  fame, 
but  making  rapid  strides  in  his  art.  He  next  ap- 
peared at  Parma,  in  an  early  opera  called  Zaira, 
by  Bellini,  whose  star  was  just  beginning  to  "-lim- 
mer  on  the  musical  horizon. 

In  the  year  1830  Lablache  first  appeared  at 
Paris,  and  created  a  powerful  impression.  His 
talent  at  once  conciliated  all  grades  and  all  tastes 
of  the  musical  cognoscenli — more  especially  as  it 
had  not  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  London  examina- 
tion. Certainly  an  artist  like  Lablache  had  not 
hitherto  adorned  the  brilliant  stage  of  the  Itali- 
ens.  The  critics  were  di\-ided  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  his  comic  and  tragic  powers,  but  there 
was  no  second  opinion  about  the  beauty,  grand- 
eur and  majesty  of  his  voice,  his  admirable  sing- 
ing, _  his  musical  instinct,  and  his  noble  and 
striking  appearance.  The  first  comic  parts  in 
which  he  performed  at  Paris  were  Geronimo  in 
Cimarosa's  Matrimonio  Segreto,  the  Podesta,  in 
Rossini's  Gazza  Ladra,  Dandini  and  the  Baron 
m  Cenerentola,  and  the  old  manager  in  La  Prova 
dhm  Opera  Seria.  His  serious  characters  were 
Henry  the  Eighth  in  Anna  Bolena,  and  Oroveso 


in  Norma.  His  success  could  not  fail  to  cross  the 
Channel,  and  a  London  engagement  being  offer- 
ed to  him,  we  find  him  making  his  eiitrte  at  Her 
Majest3''s  Theatre,  on  the  13th  of  May,  in  the 
same  year  (1830),  as  Geronimo  in  the  Malri- 
monio  Segreto—  the  first  of  the  "glorious  quartet" 
who  appeared  in  this  country,  liubini  coming  to 
London  in  1831,  Tamburini  in  1832,  and  Grisi 
in  1833.  He  returned  to  London  the  two  follow- 
ing seasons,  adding  each  year  new  characters  to 
his  repertoire,  but  for  some  cause  unknown,  or 
unexplained,  most  probably  prevented  by  his 
engagements  in  Italy,  he  did  not  appear  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  1833.  In  the  season  of  1834, 
Lablache,  Grisi,  Rubini,  and  Tamburini,  united 
their  talents  for  the  first  time,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  La  Gazza  Ladra,  which  was  the  favorite 
opera  of  that  and  the  two  subsequent  years.  In 
1833,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  in  the  autumn, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Dulcamara,  in  Don- 
izetti's L'Etisir  d'Ainore,  written  especially  for 
him,  with  prodigious  success.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  1834,  and  thence  to  London  in  the  same 
year,  from  which  time  up  to  the  disastrous  clos- 
ing of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1852  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  the  opera  in  the  Haymarket.  For 
many  years  Lablache's  time  was  fully  occupied 
between  the  London  and  Pari.sian  operas  and  his 
engagements  at  the  Festival  Concerts  in  the 
provinces.  In  the  season  1850,  he  succeeded 
Tamburini  in  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Thea- 
tre at  St.  Petersburg,  and  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  for  five  years.  It  would 
have  been  well,  however,  for  the  art  if  neither 
Tamburini  nor  Lablache  had  ever  been  tempted 
to  the  city  of  snows.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
former  lost  his  voice  there,  and  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  in  all  probability  accelerated  by  the 
rigour  of  the  climate. 

In  1S54,  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  still  continu- 
ing closed,  Lablache  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
in  his  famous  part  of  Doctor  Bartolo  in  11  Bar- 
biere,  Mario  being  the  Count,  Roneoni  the  bar- 
ber, and  Mad.  Bosio  making  her  first  appearance 
as  Rosina. 

For  two  seasons,  Lablache  did  eminent  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  during 
which  time  he  played  the  round  of  nearly  all  his 
great  parts,  and  appeared  in  one  new  character, 
the  Tartar  Corporal,  Gritzenko,  in  Meyerbeer's 
L'Etoile  du  Nord,  the  music  of  which  was  alter- 
ed, and  the  recitatives  written  for  him.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  his 
career  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  was  resuming 
the  character  of  Don  Pascpiale,  in  Donizetti's 
popular  opera  of  that  name,  with  Grisi,  Mario, 
and  Tamburini,  the  original  cast,  as  it  was  first 
represented  in  Paris,  in  1843.  This  was  perform- 
ed on  Thursday,  June  the  28th.  Although 
announ<-ed  in  the  prospectus,  he  was  unable  the 
following  year,  from  ill-health,  to  join  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  troupe,  when  the  disastrous  burn- 
ing of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  drove  them  to  the 
smaller  house  in  the  Strand.  Lablache's  final 
appearance  on  the  Italian  stage  took  place  on 
Thursday,  August  9th,  in  L'Etoile  du  Nord,  the 
last  night  of  the  season  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera. 

Lablache  was  one  of  the  greatest  oi'naments  of 
the  Italian  Opera  in  this  or  any  other  age.  His 
voice  was  perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  power- 
ful ever  heard.  In  depth  and  extent  it  certainly 
has  been  surpassed ;  but  for  volume  and  quality 
combined  has  never  been  approached.  Such  an 
organ,  indeed,  was  as  efi'ective  and  capable  as 
twenty  singers  in  a  chorus.  Who  does  not  re- 
member how  it  pealed  in  the  finales  and  concert- 
ed pieces  like  thunder  in  the  tempest?  No 
strength  of  band  and  choir  was  able  to  drown  the 
echoes  of  those  tremendous  tones.  The  quality- 
was  no  less  admirable  than  the  power  was  stu- 
pendous. Open,  clear,  and  produced  directly 
fi'om  the  chest,  without,  we  may  say,  one  head 
note,  Lablache's  voice  differed  essentially  from 
all  the  basses  we  ever  heard.  His  was,  in  fact, 
a  purely  natural  voice,  and  did  not  seem  to  include 
one  made  note.  Hence  it  retained  nearly  all  its 
force  and  fulness  to  the  last ;  and  at  sixty  years 


of  age  Lablache,  in  many  respects,  sang  as  pow- 
erfully as  in  his  best  days.  Flexibility  and 
facility  in  the  voice  have  never  yet  been  united 
with  volume  and  weight,  and  Lablache  consti- 
tuted no  exception  to  this  rule.  How  he  sang 
the  music  of  Assur  {Semiramide^,  or  even  Figaro 
(Barbiere),  we  cannot  say,  never  having  heard 
him  in  any  one  of  the  parts.  We  can  only  sup- 
pose his  amazing  rapidity  and  distinctness  in 
enunciating  the  words  made  amends  for  his  defi- 
ciency in  execution.  Rapid  articulation  was  one 
of  the  special  merits  of  his  comic  singing.  The 
celerity,  ease,  and  distmctness  with  which  he  ut- 
tured  a  quantity  of  syllables  in  a  breath  was  tru- 
ly amazing.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  his 
"Largo  al  factotum,"  which  we  once  heard  him 
sing  at  a  concert,  was  incomparable.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  slow  and  grave  passages,  the 
grandeur,  breadth,  and  majesty  of  his  voice  gave 
immense  effect.  As  an  instance,  we  may  cite  the 
exquisite  phrase,  "Nella  bionda,"  in  Leporello's 
song,  "Madamiiia,"  in  Doit  Giovanni;  the  grand 
air,  "La  Vendetta,"  from  the  Nozze  di  Figaro ; 
the  Grand  Prayer  in  Most  in  Egitto :  the  song 
previous  to  shooting  the  arrow  in  Guillaumc  Tell; 
and  sundry  passages  in  I-'urilani,  all  familiar  to 
the  modern  frequenter  of  the  opera.  In  pure 
abstract  singing,  both  from  his  voice  and  a  judg- 
ment that  never  led  him  into  extravagance,  La- 
blache had  no  ecjual  as  a  bass  singer.  His  style 
and  method  were  founded  on  the  best  models, 
and  his  own  admirable  instincts  supplied  all  else 
that  was  recjuired.  Lablache  possessed  one  ad- 
vantage which  few  singers  can  boast  of  He  was 
a  good  musician.  It  is  stranaie  how  many  of  the 
most  renowned  Italian  vocalists  were,  and  are, 
utterly  deficient  in  musical  education.  When 
we  hear  and  see  such  artists  as  Catalan!,  Pasta, 
Grisi,  Rubini,  Donzelli,  Tamburini,  Mario,  and 
others,  almost  incapable  of  distinguishing  one 
chord  from  another,  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  musical  instrucliou  beyond  the  art  of  vocal- 
ization is  not  necessary  to  laecome  a  great  singer. 
Lablache,  however,  was  an  honorable  exception. 
He  was  in  reality  a  good  musician,  which  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  his  having  undergone  his  earliest 
course  of  education  as  an  instrumental  per- 
former. (Conclusion  next  week.) 


Opera  in  Havana. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
(Feb.  2.)  writes  : 

Mme.  Gazzaniga  had  her  benefit  last  Saturday 
night,  which  far  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  in 
enthusiasm  that  I  ever  saw  in  Havana.  Tlie  theatre 
was  so  full  tliat  the  authorities  forbade  the  further 
sale  of  tickets.  Her  appearance  on  the  stage  was 
the  signal  for  immense  cheering,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  pold  cup  Willi  hundreds  of  bouquets,  pigeons, 
doves,  canaries,  &c.  Durin;;  the  whole  opera,  par- 
ticularly in  Gran  Dio!  woiir  si  jovene!  she  was  pe- 
culiarly happy.  Some  harharian,  however,  threw 
her  a  garlic  crown.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  as- 
certain the  author  of  the  insult,  but  in  vain.  After 
the  opera  was  over,  the  stage  was  illutninated,  and 
she  was  crowned  amidst  a  shower  of  fire-works.  The 
presents  she  received  and  the  tii-kets  sold  netted  the 
handsome  sum  of  $6,000.  In  addition  to  all  this  she 
was  conveyed  to  her  hotel  in  the  private  carriage  of 
one  of  our  titled  families,  and  serenaded  by  the  ar- 
tillery band,  the  whole  winding  up  with  a  grand 
supper. 

Mme.  Frezzolini's  benefit  comes  off  ne.Nt  Wednes- 
day, and  promises  to  be  almost  as  enthusiastic  a 
demonstration  as  Mme.  Gazzani{:a's.  Each  prima 
donna  is  dofended  bv  a  tri-weckly  sheet  dedicated  to 
the  exclusive  task  of  praisinp;  the  one  and  criticising 
the  other.  As  the  articles  are  spicy,  and  accompa- 
nied with  good  caricatures,  these  papers  sell  well, 
and  the  excitement  is  kept  up.  The  consequence  is 
that  these  rival  parties  lose  si{;ht  of  the  merit  of  the 
different  operas  in  the  eaixerness  to  applaud  or  cen- 
sure one  or  the  other  of  the  two  "  donnas."  In  the 
meantime,  Max  Marctzek  laughs  Id  his  sleeve  at  this 
folly,  and  tills  his  pockets. 

The  Herald's  correspondent  (Feb.  22)  writes: 
Max  Maretzek  concluded  his  engagement  with  the 
Havana  opera  public  last  night  wuli  a  most  brilliant 
display  of  operatic  talent  to  a  full  house.  Brignoli 
surpassed  himself;  Amodio  was  often  called  out  by 
plaudits  long  and  earnest;  Signora  Frezzolini  was 
enthusiastically  cheered,  and  our  own  Miss  Phillipps 
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was  greeted  to  the  very  echo  of  the  dome.  Half  of 
the  eiifxafrcment  for  the  hist  aboiis  was  remitteJ  in 
favor  of  the  opera  troupe  hy  the  pnl>lie  and  govern- 
ment, for  reason  of  the  allliction  of  Gazzaniga  in  tlie 
loss  of  her  huslianii,  the  Marquis  of  Malaspina,  which 
put  out  the  light  of  that  brilliant  star  of  the  operatic 
drama.  Max  Maretzek  has  the  title  from  the  Havana 
pulilic  of  Le  Grand  Empresurio,  and  he  goes  fi'om  us 
flush  in  cash  and  our  best  God  speed  for  his  future 
success.  The  company  leave  for  Charleston,  per 
steamer  Isabel,  on  the  25th,  and  will  play  a  short 
engagement  in  that  city. 


Musical  Legislation. — The  Maine  Legislature 
has  instituted  the  novel  and  very  pleasant  feature  of 
morning  concerts  in  Legislative  sessions.  The  Ken- 
nebec Journal  says : 

The  veteran  Messenger  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Newhurgh,  has  a  taste  for  music,  and  he 
has  discovered  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of 
musical  talent  among  the  members.  This  united 
talent  has  been  brougiit  out  in  a  series  of  impromptu 
morning  concerts  before  the  hour  of  calling  the 
House  to  order,  until,  at  length,  morning  singing 
has  become  a  regular  institution  in  the  Representa- 
tives' Hall,  for  the  fifteen  minutes  before  the  Speaker 
takes  his  seat.  At  times  the  spirit  of  harmony  be- 
comes pervading,  when  the  singinais  specially  mark- 
ed by  simple  melody,  and  grave  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  large  numbers  gather  round 
the  centre  of  the  Hall  and  join  the  singing  of  familiar 
tunes  in  true  Congregational  style,  and  the  music 
rises  and  floats  and  echoes  through  the  Hall  with 
fine  effect.  It  partakes,  at  times,  of  a  truly  devo- 
tional character,  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  accepta- 
ble exercise  to  all  in  attendance  at  the  State  House 
during  the  session,  and  highly  satisfactory  to  stran- 
gers who  happen  to  be  present. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  26. 

March  2. — Mr.  UUman  announces  an  increase  of 
prices  on  account  of  the  great  cost  in  putting  the 
"  Huguenots"  upon  the  stage,  which  will  be  some 
$10,000.  True,  he  has  no  assistance  from  govern- 
ment, and  must  depend  upon  filling  the  three  or  four 
thousand  seats,  which  the  New  York  Academy  is 
said  to  hold. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  where  the  prices 
were,  in  1854,  $2  25  to  the  first  boxes,  and  SI.  for 
parterre,  and  where  $200,000  per  annum  must  be 
taken  at  the  door,  in  addition  to  governmental  aid 
to  meet  the  annual  receipts,  the  "  Prophet"  was  put 
upon  the  stage  at  an  expense  of  $18,000.  The 
house  holds  at  highest  prices,  $2,335. 

At  Berlin,  where  the  aid  of  government  is  some 
$250  to  .?300  to  each  performance,  and  where  the 
house,  at  highest  prices,  can  hold  but  $1,350,  we 
find  the  following  in  a  list  of  operas  put  upon  the 
stage  : 

Nourmahal, $12,500 

Alcidor, 12,500 

Prophet, 13.675 

Undine  (ballet), 14,250 

Camp  of  Silesia, 19,950 

If  the  "  Huguenots"  in  New  York  draw  full  houses, 
I  should  think,  considering  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  who  are  in  Mr.  Ullman's  employ- 
ment, that  it  might  pay  ! 

Florence,  Jan.  1 9. — The  largest  theatre  in 
Florence  is  the  Teatro  Ferdinaudo,  or  Paliano, 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  building  itself  oc- 
cupies a  square  plot  of  ground  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  is  entirely  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  theatre,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stores 
and  offices  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  prices  of  admission  are  one  lire  (twenty 
cents)  to  the  parquette,  ten  soldi  (about  seven 
cents)  to  the  gallery,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
house   is  portioned  oflf  into  private  boxes,   one 


hundred  and  eighty-eight  in  number,  including 
the  two  upper  rows  which  constitute  the  gallery. 
The  price  of  admission  to  subscribers  by  the  sea- 
son, to  the  par(juetl,e,  is  very  much  lower,  and, 
attracted  by  the  cheapness  of  the  article,  I  en- 
tered my  name  among  the  list  of  Shjnori  Abuo- 
nali,  as  the  subscribers  are  called,  and  for  a  sum 
equal  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents,  I  am  entitled 
to  an  admission  to  the  twenty-four  performances, 
and  to  the  masked  ball  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
This  theatre  is  far  more  aristocratic  than  the  de- 
lightfully shabby  little  Goldoni  Theatre,  where 
you  can  eat  roast  chestnuts  during  the  cadenza 
of  the  prima  donna,  without  feeling  that  you  are 
a  loafer — a  luxurious  freedom,  I  assure  you. 
Here,  in  the  parquette,  the  respectable  middling 
classes  of  Florence  are  to  be  seen.  The  seats 
are  comfortable  and  handsomely  cushioned,  and 
the  performances  the  best  that  are  given  in  Flor- 
ence. One  might  naturally  suppose  that  when 
the  article  is  given  at  such  a  price  it  would  be  of 
an  inferior  quality.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  operas  are  given  here  in  a  style  I  have  nev- 
er seen  surpassed,  and  with  much  more  complete- 
ness than  in  the  more  filmed  theatre  of  the  Per- 
gola, of  which  I  shall  hereafter  hsi\e  occasion  to 
speak. 

The  performances  at  the  Goldoni  take  place 
four  times  in  the  week,  on  the  nights  of  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday,  the  latter  being 
the  great  gala  night  when  the  building  is  crowd- 
ed an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
formance. The  Carnival  season  of  1857-8  opened 
on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  November,  with  Elis-a 
Vdasco,  a  superb  opera  by  Pacini,  and  one  that 
for  a  time  made  me  stagger  in  my  Verdi  faith. 

This  Elisa  Velasco  was  first  produced  at  Ven- 
ice in  1845,  under  the  title  of  Lorenzo  Medici. 
It  is  so  fresh,  so  original,  and  combines  musical 
science  so  well  with  ear-haunting  and  simple 
melody,  that  it  appears  to  me  astonishing  that  it 
has  not  obtained  a  reputation  out  of  Italy.  Even 
here  it  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated,  for 
it  is  only  performed  during  the  present  Carnival 
at  Pisa  and  Florence,  while  Trovatore  and  Trav- 
iata  occupy  each  over  a  dozen  of  the  Italian 
lyric  stages.  The  story  turns  on  paternal  love, 
but  is  so  confused  and  poorly  worked  out,  that  I 
can  give  you  no  idea  of  it,  except  to  observe 
that  it  aflbrds  some  fine  dramatic  situations.  The 
opera  opens  with  a  delicious  prelude  rather  than 
overture,  followed  by  a  brilliant  yet  simple  cho- 
rus to  the  accompaniment  of  a  band  behind  th^ 
scenes.  The  principal  feature  of  the  first  act 
is  a  duo  for  tenor  and  baritone,  which  is  so  differ- 
ent in  style,  and  so  superior  to  the  duos  in  ordi- 
nary Italian  operas,  that  of  itself,  it  ought  to 
stamp  the  composer  as  a  musician  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  merit.  In  the  second  act  the 
soprano  appears,  opening  with  a  grand  scena  and 
aria,  followed  by  a  duo  by  soprano  and  baritone. 
A  concerted  piece  in  the  style  of  the  favorite 
quintet  in  Lucia,  only  vastly  superior  to  this  mas- 
ter-piece of  Donizetti,  closes  the  act.  The  third 
act  commences  with  a  striking  air  for  tenor  :  Del 
hmyo  fingere,  and  then  follows  the  grand  feature 
of  the  opera,  the  prison  scene,  where  is  music 
that  once  heard  can  never  be  forgotten.  Of 
course  no  idea  of  it  can  be  given  in  words,  but  I 
can  picture  to  you  the  scene  and  the  emotions  de- 
lineated, and  your  imagination  must  fill  up  the 
rest. 

Imagine,  then,  the  interior  of  a  Moorish  prison, 


sustained  by  massive  columns  and  heavy  Moris- 
can  arches,  and  illuminated  by  a  lamp  depending 
from  the  ceiling.  The  walls  are  partially  cov- 
ered with  mosaic  work,  while  in  other  portions 
prisoners  have  scrawled  their  names.  The  scene 
is  at  first  deserted,  but  soon  enter  a  company  of 
men,  with  chains  on  their  hands,  who  have  been 
imprisoned  with  Ferdinand  Velasco  (the  baritone 
of  the  opera),  for  supporting  the  claims  of  their 
rightful  prince,  Alfonso,  against  the  usurper,  who 
now  occupies  his  throne.  After  a  short  prelude 
by  the  orchestra,  the  bassi  sing  in  unison  to  a 
slow  minor  luovement,  the  tenors  responding : 

Perche  si  lenti  passano 
Gli  istanti  del  dolore! 
Quella  che  scinpre  celere 
Fredda  a'mortali  il  core. 
La  morte  incsorahile. 
Tarda  per  noi  si  fa. 

After  repeating  this  solemn  strain,  they  turn  to 

the  walls,  and  write  their  own  names  under  those 

of  former  prisoners,   and   then   returning,   burst 

forth  into  a  loyal  strain  in  honor  of  their  prince, 

and   invoke   the   Lord    to   defend  their    cause. 

Ferdinand  now  appears,  and   then  follows  some 

grand  music  for  baritone  and  chorus,  which  is,  in 

my  opinion,  only  excelled  in   Italian  opera  by 

the  wonderful  chorus  writing  in  Guillanme  Tell. 

Elisa  Velasco  now  enters  to  take  a  sad  farewell 

of  her  father  ;  she  beseeches  his  blessing : 

Bless,  oh  !  father,  bless  thy  orphan  child. 
In  this  sad  hour  of  grief  and  woe. 
And  thy  last,  dying  accents,  will  infuse 
New  courage  in  my  heart. 

Then,  martyred  parent, 
Then  in  my  breast  will  ever  live  thy  honor. 

And  then  a  hush  comes  over  the  audience,  aud 
to  the  ohliyalo  accompaniment  of  the  violoncello, 
Ferdinand  blesses  his  child  : 

Protect,  oh  !  God,  this  orphan,  that  in  thy  hands  I 

now  confide  : 
Through  the  troubled  sea  of  life,  guide  her,  O  Lord 

Most  High ! 

Bless  her,  thou  Father  of  orphans. 

And  the  chorus  respond : 

Oh  God,  who  art  of  orphans  the  Father  and  Eternal 

Comfort, 
Into  Thy  hands  alone  our  children  we  confide  ; 

Bless  thorn,  thou  Father  of  orphans.- 

This  scene  is  unparalleled.  Again,  the  aria  of 
Ferdinand  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  blessing  of 
Albert  by  William  Tell,  before  he  lets  fly  the 
doubtful  shaft.  In  these  instances  both  Pacini 
and  Rossini  have  made  use  of  the  violoncello, 
than  which  no  instrument  in  the  entire  orchestra 
can,  under  the  hands  of  a  skilled  and  expressive 
player,  emit  more  sweetly  melancholy  sounds. 
The  last  act  of  Elisa  Vdasco  contains  a  grand 
scena  for  soprano,  a  "  tremendous"  trio  finale  for 
soprano,  bass  and  tenor.  The  opera  has  been 
excellently  performed  in  Florence.  The  prima 
donna  Tortolini  is  a  polished  and  elegant 
singer,  not  without  expression.  The  baritone 
Cresci  is  superior  to  Corsi  of  the  llaliens,  at 
Paris,  who  is  superior  to  our  old  friend  Amodio, 
though  they  all  three  possess  a  peculiar  richness 
of  voice,  which  forms  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  The  palm  must,  however,  be  given 
to  Cresci ;  his  rendition  of  the  benediction  scene 
was  wonderful.  The  only  baritone  we  have  had 
in  America  to  come  any  where  near  this  Cresci 
was  BadiaH.  Then  in  the  tenor  Limberti  there 
is  another  wonderful  artist,  with  an  immensely- 
high  ienore  rohusto  \oicG,  and  afervidness  of  style 
and  intensity  of  expression  that  makes  him  a  sing- 
er of  the  first  rank,  and  deserving  a  more  ex- 
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tended  fame  than  that  lazy  and  much  overrated 
individual,  Mario.  The  chorus  is  numerous,  and 
every  member  of  it  acts,  as  well  as  sings.  In  the 
prison  scene,  there  were  thirty  male  choristers — 
and  thirty  well-trained  male  -voices  are  capable 
of  producing  thrilling  effects. 

But  Elisa  Velasco  has  been  withdrawn  to  make 
room  for  /  Lomhardi,  and  Pacini  is  forced  to  yield 
before  Verdi.  It  must  be  said  the  latter  sliines 
but  poorly  in  comparison,  for  this  Lombardl  is 
most  decidedly  what  I  should  call  a  brown  svgar 
opera : — that  is,  there  is  a  constant  striving  after 
effect,  and  a  vehemence  of  noise,  and  a  repeated 
bolstering  up  of  puny  melodies  by  resorting  to 
effects  of  brass,  of  bands  behind  the  scenes,  that 
have  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  car  to  that  of 
very  sweet,  brown,  second  (juality  sugar  on  the 
palate.  It  is  in  only  one  or  two  instances  in  this 
opera  that  Verdi  comes  up  to  white  sugar  mai'k, 
and  then  we  will  give  to  him  the  credit  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  refined  kind  of  musical  white  su- 
gar, that  contrasts  vividly  with  the  surrounding 
brown.  One  of  these  instances  is  the  trio  at  the 
close  of  the  third  act,  with  the  solo  violin  accom- 
paniment and  prelude.  .  The  story  of  the  Lom- 
bardi  is  a  fine  one,  and  there  are  many  opportu- 
nities for  grandiose  effects  that  one  would  suppose 
Verdi  would  have  improved.  What  could  be  a 
finer  subject  than  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders 
before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  cry  of 
religious  triumph  as  they  beheld  the  sacred  city ! 
But  here  Verdi  only  gives  as  common-place  a 
little  chorus  as  can  possibly  be  found  in  any  of 
his  works.  It  seems  to  me  the  man  must  have 
been  asleep  half  the  time  when  he  composed  the 
Lombardi;  during  the  waking  moments,  he  pro- 
duced the  grand  trio,  the  opening  baritone  air, 
the  tenor  air,  and  the  tenor  and  soprano  duo  of 
the  second  act,  and  the  "  vision  scene"  and  pol- 
acca  of  the  last.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was 
fast  asleep,  and  snoring  so  hard  that  he  did  not 
know  how  blatant  yet  insignificant  was  the  music 
he  was  writing.  In  one  scene  he  attempts  to  de- 
pict a  battle  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens, 
working  in  snatches  of  the  different  war-songs  of 
each ;  but  when  we  consider  this  attempt  in  com- 
parison with  the  effects  which  Meyerbeer  has 
produced  in  corresponding  situations  in  his  Hu- 
guenots and  in  the  Etoile  du  Nord,  poor  Verdi 
appears  small,  nay,  minute  and  microscopic. 
However,  as  1  Lombardi  has  already  been  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  Maretzek,  and 
may  be  familiar  to  many  of  your  readers,  I  will 
waste  no  more  time  on  it.  Let  me,  however,  say 
that  Elisa  Kennet,  a  young  English  woman, 
•with  a  rich,  thrilling  voice  and  an  impassioned 
method,  has  appeared  as  Giselda  in  I  Lombardi, 
with  decided  and  deserved  success.  She  is  a 
first  class  prima  donna. 

The  Ferdinando  Theatre  on  the  whole  may 
vie  with  almost  any  on  the  continent.  The  build- 
ing is  large  and  comfortable,  the  walls  hand- 
somely frescoed,  and  containing  portraits  of  all 
the  modern  great  composers,  poets  and  dramatists 
of  Italy,  while  the  prices  of  admission  are  so  low 
that  it  is  emphatically  a  "  people's  theatre." 

Trovator. 

New  York,  March  1.— For  several  weeks 
there  has  been  such  a  lull  in  our  musical  atmos- 
phere, that  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
give  you  intelligence  which  could  only  be  nega- 
tive.    It  would  hardly  have   interested   you  or 


your  readers,  to  hear  what  concerts  had  iiol  tak- 
en place ;  tliat  the  opera  had  not  returned,  etc. 
But  Dame  Mu.sic  was  only  taking  a  nap,  it  seems, 
and  awoke  last  week  to  renewed  and  increased 
activity.  From  Monday  to  Saturday,  every  day 
brought  some  musical  attraction.  Monday  night 
the  opera  re-opened  with  Puritani;  Tuesday 
morning  there  was  L'ltaliana  in  Algieri,  and  for 
the  evening,  Eisfeld's  concert.  Wednesday, 
Don  Giovanni  was  given ;  Thursday,  Dr.  GuiL- 
mette's  concert,  (which,  besides  being  "  the  first 
classical  concert  in  America,"  was  pronounced  by 
the  profound  critic  of  the  New  York  Titnes,  to 
have  been  "the  most  interesting  of  the  season")  ; 
Friday,  Robert,  and  Saturday  morning,  Mason's 
Matine'e. 

From  this  galaxy,  I  will  select  such  stars  as 
are  worthy  of  particular  notice,  and  begin  with 
Eisfeld's  Soiree.  The  programme  promised  us 
quartets  of  Onslow  and  Beethoven,  an  Andante 
and  Rondo  Gioiono,  by  Mendelssohn,  and  a  couple 
of  vocal  pieces  to  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Anna  War- 
rex,  a  debutante  in  the  New  York  music  world 
— under  that  name  at  least.  Of  this  last  feature, 
as  usual,  the  least  said  the  better.  Mrs.  Warren 
has  a  very  fine  mezzo-soprano  voice,  but,  in  spite 
of  having  studied  in  Italy,  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  managing  it.  Her  instruction  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  her  notes  waver  most  painfully.  Be- 
sides this,  there  was  a  certain  want  of  refinement 
in  her  singing,  which  made  the  morceaux,  which 
she  had  chosen,  a  canzonetta,  by  Donizetti,  and 
a  very  insignificant  German  song  by  Truber,  ap- 
pear still  more  commonplace  than  they  leally 
were.  Again,  to  quote  the  above  mentioned 
critic  of  the  Timea,  with  a  slight  alteration  :  "  Mr. 
Eisfeld  is  always  very  (un)  fortunate  in  the  vo- 
cal contributions  to  his  concerts." 

Mr.  Hoffmann,  in  the  piano  part  of  Mendels- 
sohn's composition,  played  with  his  usual  excel- 
lence, whicli  places  him,  in  my  opinion,  first  in 
the  ranks  of  our  resident  pianists.  The  style  of 
the  piece,  however,  (which  was  not  in  Mendels- 
sohn's happiest  vein)  was  not  calculated  to  bring 
out  his  more  characteristic  powers.  He  lacked 
the  fire  and  spirit  which  distinguishes  his  render- 
ing of  Chopin,  for  instance.  He  was  deservedly 
encored,  and  played  a  little  composition  of  his 
own,  of  less  value  than  others  which  I  have 
heard  from  him.  Of  the  two  Quartets,  that  of 
Onslow  (op.  4,  No.  1),  hardly  bears  mention  be- 
side the  other.  The  Andante  and  the  Minuet, 
were  the  most  attractive  movements.  The  whole, 
however,  was  so  well  rendered,  that,  as  the  first 
piece  of  the  programme,  and  with  three  other 
numbers  between  it  and  its  nobler  relative,  it 
proved  quite  satisfactory.  The  quartet  of  Beet- 
hoven was  indisputably  the  queen  of  the  evening. 
It  was  the  lovely  No.  5,  of  the  op.  18  set,  in 
which  Mozart-like  freshness  and  simplicity  are 
already  so  intermingled  with  the  master's  won- 
drous depth  and  wealth  of  harmony,  as  to  form 
the  most  exquisite  whole.  The  Allegro  might 
pass  for  Mozart's,  with  its  quaint  melody  in 
triple  time,  so  charmingly  worked  up.  In  the 
minuet,  the  beautiful  transitions  and  changes  al- 
ready speak  of  a  higher  spirit,  which  in  the  An- 
dante, with  its  heavenly  melody,  its  wondrous 
harmonies,  and  its  loveliest  of  all  variations,  gains 
the  mastery  completely.  The  Finale  is  the  least 
attractive  of  the  four  parts,  but  we  need  some- 
thing to  bring  us  to  earth  again  after  the  celes- 
tial strains  of  the  Andante. 


Mason's  Matinee  was,  in  point  of  programme, 
superior  to  Eisfeld's  concert ;  but,  although  the 
players  in  the  former  manifest  great  impro%'e- 
ment  every  time,  they  need  considerable  practice 
yet  before  they  can  equal  the  other  quartet. 
They  gave  us,  this  time,  only  three  pieces,  but 
these  were  all  of  sterling  value.  A  charming 
quartet  by  Haydn,  in  B  flat,  which  we  heard  last 
winter,  I  think,  from  the  Eisfeld  party ;  Beet- 
hoven's D  major  Trio ;  and  a  novelty  (for  this  coun- 
try') in  the  shape  of  Mendelssohn's  Octet.  Mr. 
Mason's  rendering  of  his  share  in  the  Trio  was 
very  fine  ;  but  there  was,  again,  as  at  the  last  time, 
a  great  drawback  to  its  effectiveness  in  the  piano. 
This  was,  again,  one  of  Steinway's,  and,  though 
better  than  the  one  used  at  the  previous  Matinee, 
it  was  still  quite  harsh,  and  too  loud  for  the 
stringed  instruments.  The  Octet  is  a  very  bril- 
liant composition  for  a  double  quartet,  i.  e.  four 
violins,  two  violas,  and  two  'celli., — a  small  sym- 
phony in  fact.  It  is  very  rich  in  coloring,  and 
exceedingly  Mendelssohnish  in  character.  Alto- 
gether, this  concert  was  a  most  satisfactory  one, 
and  might  furnish  an  example  to  Mr.  Eisfeld  in 
one  particular,  i.  e.  the  absence  of  any  singing. 
Vocal  performances  certainly  vary  the  entertain- 
ment a  little,  but  unless  they  are  particularly  at- 
tractive, the  variety  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and 
had  better  be  dispensed  with. 

In  connection  with  these  two  quartet  concerts, 
I  cannot  refrain  fi'om  mentioning  a  private  en- 
tertainment of  a  similar  nature,  which  took  place 
one  evening  last  week,  at  the  house  of  one  of  our 
musical  amateurs.  The  mistress  of  the  family  is 
a  fine  pianist,  and  frequently  plays  concerted 
music  with  some  of  our  resident  musicians.  On 
the  occasion  in  question,  Burke,  Eisfeld,  and 
Bergner,  had  promised  their  cooperation  for 
some  quartets  and  cjulntets.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  one  of  three  or  four  listeners  invited. 
But,  as  at  the  last  moment  two  of  the  musical 
gentlemen  disappointed  us,  the  programme  was 
changed  a  la  impromptu.  An  old  viola  and  'cel- 
lo were  brought  down  from  the  garret,  furnished 
with  strings,  the  rubbish  which  had  settled  in 
them  shaken  out,  and  found  to  be  very  useful- 
We  had  a  Trio  of  Mozart,  for  piano,  violin  and 
viola,  in  which  the  latter  was  played  by  an  ama- 
teur violinist,  while  Mr.  Burke  retained  his  right- 
ful instrument.  Then  the  ever-obliging  artist 
made  his  wife  (as  he  has  christened  his  violin), 
sing  for  us,  in  two  parts  of  Mendelssohn's  exquis- 
ite concerto,  in  the  piano  accompaniment  of  which 

the  orchestra  was  ably  supplied  by  Mrs. . 

And  lastly,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
Trio  of  Beethoven,  (No.  2  of  his  first)  set,  in 
which  Mr.  Burke  came  out  in  a  new  character, 
i.  e.  as  a  violoncellist,  and  acquitted  himself  most 
admirably.  '  So,  after  all,  we  lost  nothing  by  the 

failure  of  the  first  plan. 

The  representation  of  Don  Giovann  i',  last  Wed- 
nesday, was  one  of  the  best,  in  all  its  components, 
which  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Formes,  irresist- 
ably  funny  in  the  first  part  of  his  Leporello- 
career,  rouses  one's  full  admiration  by  his  noble 
conception  of  the  later  phases  of  the  character  ; 
D'Angri,  exquisite  in  her  singing  and  perfect  in 
her  action  ;  Caradori,  making  a  more  pains- 
taking and  dignified  Elvira  than  any  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  Lagrange,  though  growing  sadly  defi- 
cient in  voice  and  delivery,  yet  always  the  earnest 
truthful  actress ;  Labocetta,  with  his  sweet 
voice,  making  the  most  of  his  rather  tame  part ; 
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and  Gassier,  with  only  a  trille  too  murh  dignity 
marring  the  perfection  of  his  J)on  Juan,  all  these 
made  a  most  enjoyable  ensemble.  I  hope  you 
will  have  the  opera  in  Boston  before  long,  so  as 
to  hear  for  yourself  the  attractions  it  presents. 

Mr.  Ullmann  is  certainly  an  indefatigable 
impresario,  and  the  public  owes  him  much.  Dur- 
ing the  last  season,  he  brougjit  out  Rossini's  Jtnl- 
iana  in  Algieri,  and  last  week  he  gave  us  Olello. 
Soon  the  Hugiienols  are  to  be  produced,  with  so 
much  e.xtra  expense  and  show,  that  Mr.  Ullmann, 
in  a  touching  appeal,  throws  himself  upon  the 
public  and  asks  permission  to  increase  the  prices 
of  admission.  How  the  plan  will  work,  can 
hardly  be  foreseen.  t ^ 


Nf.w  York,  Mar.  9. — Of  our  last  Philhar- 
monic Concert,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
that  is  favorable.  I  never  was  present  at  any 
performance  which,  like  this,  was  without  being 
at  all  inferior,  so  absolutely  unexciting.  There 
was  but  one  feature  in  it  calculated  to  rouse  en- 
thusiasm (which  it  did),  and  that  was  Mme. 
D'Angri's  singing.  We  have  never  had  any- 
thing like  it  at  these  concerts.  Earnest  and  ar- 
tistic in  everything  she  does,  Mme.  d'Angri  was  so 
fully  appreciated  on  this  occasion  as  to  be  encored 
after  both  numbers.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
delicious  Voi  clii  sapete,  from  Mozart's  "  Figaro," 
than  which  nothing  were  suited  better  for  her 
smooth,  luscious  voice.  It  seemed  to  be  even  fit- 
ter for  it  than  Vedrai  carino,  whir:h  assumed  the 
encore,  and  which  was  not  quite  as  fortunately 
delivered  as  in  the  opera.  The  lady's  other  aria 
was  Ah  !  mon  fih,  from  the  "  Prophet,"  which  was 
so  admirably  rendered  in  every  respect,  that  it 
made  me  long  to  hear  her  in  the  whole  rSle  of 
Fides.     This  she  repeated  in  full  when  encored. 

The  great  novelty  of  the  evening  was  the  Sym- 
phony, which  was  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  has 
been,  as  the  programme  told  us,  "  performed 
with  great  success  in  Germany."  From  the 
same  source  we  learn,  too,  that  it  was  lent  (in 
manuscript)  to  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society 
by  the  composer."  I  must  confess  that  it  rather 
disappointed  me,  after  the  idea  of  Killer's  com- 
positions, which  his  reputation  had  given  me.  It 
appeared,  also,  to  fall  dead  upon  the  audience. 
The  chief  impression  which  it  left  upon  me  was 
that  of  its  tameness.  The  only  movement  in 
which  any  spirit  is  to  be  discovered,  is  the  last. 
In  this,  too,  the  melodic  element  is  better  repre- 
sented than  in  its  predecessors.  In  these,  in  fact, 
it  is  sadly  deficient ;  nor  are  the  harmonic  com- 
binations and  effects  striking  enough  to  supply 
the  other  deficiency.  It  is,  altogether,  an  unin- 
teresting work,  and  one  in  which  you  will  discov- 
er but  little  more  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  hearing, 
than  at  the  first ;  a  pretty  good  proof  that  there 
is  not  much  in  it  to  be  discovered.  Very  differ- 
ent this  from  a  Symphony  by  Beethoven  or  Mo- 
zart, where  the  twentieth,  or  even  fiftieth  hearing 
will  bring  out  new  beauties,  hidden  before.  The 
Overtures  were  a  "  Faust"  by  Lind  paintner  a 
noisy,  rather  common-place  affair,  and  Beetho- 
ven's ever  beautiful  "  Coriolanus,"  which  was, 
however,  greatly  marred  by  the  want  of  spirit 
which,  emanating  apparently  from  the  Symphony, 
characterized  the  performance  of  the  orchestra 
during  the  whole  evening.  The  instrumental 
solos  were  in  the  hands  (and  mouth)  of  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Kiefer,  the  latter  a  most  skilful 
performer  on  the  clarinet.     He  played  a  very 


pleasing,  melodious  composition  by  Mr.  Eisfeld, 
which  we  hoard  from  him  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
Mason  rendered  with  his  usual  excellence,  two 
movements  from  a  Concerto  for  piano  and  on^hes- 
tra  by  Henselt,  and  interesting  work,  but  well 
adapted  to  the  s|)irit  of  the  occasion  by  being 
singularly  quiet  and  calm. 

On  that  evening,  for  the  first  time,  I  remounted 
Olympus,  and  mingled  with  the  "  gods."  My  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  think  that  they  have  decid- 
edly the  advantage,  in  our  Academy,  over  the 
rest  of  the  audience  ;  for  not  only  does  the  or- 
chestral musii'  reach  them  in  such  a  blended  vol- 
ume as  to  produce  an  entirely  different  effect 
from  that  it  has  below,  but  every  note  of  a  solo 
instrument  (even  the  piano),  and  every  breath 
of  the  voice  is  heard  as  distinctly  as  if  you  were 
within  two  feet  of  the  stage,  instead  of  perhaps 
two  hundred.  One  has  a  queer  feeling  in  look- 
ing down  from  there,  however,  and  I  would 
hardly  advise  any  one  inclined  to  dizziness,  to 
venture  up  there. 

The  "  Huguenots"  was  brought  out  with  great 
splendor  last  night,  and,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
prices  and  a  severe  snow  storm,  the  house  was 
(|uite  full.  The  daily  papers,  however,  can  give 
you  a  better  account  thereof  than  I  can,  as  I  was 
not  present.  t 

giui^ht's  Jouijnal  of  Jliisir. 

BOSTOK,  MAR.   13,  1858. 


Our  Journal— New  Arrangements 

We  are  about  to  be  emancipated.  We  have 
found  a  publisher.  Henceforth  we  shall  be  what 
forsixyeai-s  we  have  longed  to  be,  simply  the 
Editor  and  not  the  Business  Manager  of  our 
Journal.  Ever  since  we  started  it  we  have  united 
all  the  functions  of  editor-,  business  manager, 
clerk,  collector  and  pay-master  in  our  own  person. 
This  has  been  a  heavy  weight,  full  of  untold 
annoyances,  and  sadly  interfering  with  the  full 
and  free  cai-rying  out  of  tliose  very  editorial  ideals 
which  we  had  most  at  heart.  Neither  in  the  high 
sense  nor  in  the  popular  sense,  neither  to  the 
exacting  few  nor  to  the  many  who  require  "  milk 
for  babes  "  in  Art,  has  our  paper  been  all  it  would 
have  been,  had  cares  of  business  left  us  more  free 
hours  for  thinking  out  and  serving  up  all  the  right 
varieties  of  matter.  Of  this  short-coming  no  one 
has  been  more  conscious  than  ourselves;  our  main 
reliance  meanwhile  has  been  in  the  evidence  of 
true  intention,  in  the  spiiit  of  impartial  loyalty  to 
Art,  which  we  are  assured  has  first  and  last  shone 
clearly  through  these  columns,  and  in  such  not 
altogether  hopeless  approximation  to  our  design 
as,  with  the  aid  of  noble  helpers  and  contributors, 
we  have  in  spite  of  all  been  enabled  to  make. 
Now  we  shake  off  the  business  chains,  and  shall 
be  more  free  to  think  and  feel  and  write  and  seek 
welcome  and  instructive  access  to  the  sympathies 
of  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers. 

On  the  third  of  April  Dwigiit's  Journal 
OF  Music  will  enter  upon  its  Sixth  Year  and 
Thirteenth  Volume,  under  the  auspices  as  business 
managers  and  publishers  of  Messrs.  Oliver  Dit- 
SON  &  Co.,  well  known  as  the  most  extensive 
music-publishers  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  abundant  means  of  adding  to  it  many  desi- 
rable elements  which  we  alone  could  not.     They 


will  double  its  number  of  pages,  without  inci'eas- 
ing  its  sub.scription  price.  They  have  agencies 
by  which  largely  to  expand  its  circulation  every- 
where and  make  it  widely  sought  and  read.  But 
it  will  be  "  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music"  still;  with 
the  same  Editor ;  the  same  pledges  of  a  high, 
impartial,  independent  tone  ;  the  same  contribu- 
tors, and  more  ;  the  same  title,  form  and  general 
beauty  of  external  style  ;  and  with  the  additioa 
of  new  claims  to  a  more  general  regard.  What 
we  have  done  that  was  useful,  we  shall  still  do 
better,  we  trust,  than  before  ;  old  friends  shall 
still  know  where  to  find  us  without  turning  aside 
from  that  true  and  upward  way  in  Art  in  which 
they  have  kept  us  company,  or  led  us  while  they 
seemed  to  follow  us ;  and  new  friends  we  hope 
will  welcome  us  when  they  find  that  we  have 
words  and  sympathies^fbr  them  more  than  they 
have  hitherto  perhaps  supposed. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  all  our  old  friends  and 
subscribers  will  staud  by  us,  and  will  enter  with 
us  upon  this  new  era  of  our  musical  journalism. 
Let  your  good  cheer  conduct  us  through  the 
change  ;  continue  to  "  assist"  in  the  experiment, 
and  so  help  it,  spiritually  and  materially,  to  a  good 
issue.  We,  on  our  hand,  are  confident  that  we 
shall  stand  in  a  much  better  position  than  ever 
heretofore  to  serve  the  truest  interests  of  Art  and 
Music  in  this  country. 

SpEOi.iL  Request. — Nut  quite  yet  can  we  shake  oiT 
all  the  chains  of  business, — especially  not  the  galling, 
thankless  duties  of  collector.  That  is  the  fault  of 
many  of  our  Subscribers  and  Advertisers,  who  are  de- 
linquent in  their  duty  to  us.  It  is  all  important  to  us, 
and  we  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  request,  that 
those  who  owe  us  for  the  current  year  (ending  this 
March  27th),  and  for  years  before  this,  will  instantly 
remit  the  amount  of  the  bills  sent  them  to  the  ad- 
dress of  J.  S.  DwiGHT. 


Congregational  Singing. 

On  the  principle  of  Audi  alteram  partem,  we 
cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following,  in  which 
we  think  there  must  be  some  truth. 

Brooklyn,  March,  8,  1858. 

J.  S.  Dwight,  Esq., — Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  offer 
my  earnest  protest  against  the  position  taken  by  your 
Brooklyn  correspondent  of  last  week  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  congregational  singing.  More  especially  do 
I  repudiate  the  laudation  of  the  musical  performan- 
ces in  Plymouth  Church.  As  a  victim  to  torments 
only  to  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  in  his  tempe- 
rament some  sensitiveness  to  chords  and  discords,  I 
cannot  patiently  hear  such  a  panegyric  pronounced 
upon  the  authors  of  my  misery.  I  am  not  whimsi- 
cally sensitive  nor  over-expectant  when  I  attend 
pulilic  service;  but  when  spiritual  songs  become,  as 
in  this  instance,  a  Babel  of  noise — when  to  an  organ 
constitutionally  afflicted  witli  the  rickets  and  forever 
possessed  of  a  quinsy  in  every  one  of  its  throats,  is 
added  a  stentorian  alto  in  which  quantity  is  exemp- 
lified and  quality  ignored — said  alio  resolutely  keep- 
ing some  few  seconds  below  the  pitch  ;  some  collapsed 
basses,  and  a  few  straining  tenors  who  never  attain 
the  summit  of  their  ambition,  nor  the  pitch,  and  into 
the  months  of  this  motley  choir  is  put  a  tune  which 
seems  a  com]>romise  between  "  We'll  not  go  home 
till  morning!''  and  "Down  among  the  dead  men," 
I  am  in  utter  misery,  and  welcome  the  confused 
bourdoiinement  ot  the  congregation  as  a  grateful  screen 
between  my  ear  and  the  horrible,  excruciating 
sound.  It  is  not  much  short  of  amusing  to  cast  a 
glance  of  the  eye  around  during  the  distressing  per- 
formance, and  notice  here  and  there  faces  which  you 
perhaps  recognize  as  habitues  of  the  Philharmonic, 
now  wrought  up  to  the  frenzy  of  despair.     One  can- 
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not  but  think  of  insects  with  pins  nin  through  them. 
Sir,  the  f^ratiiig  of  a  comb  or  the  sensation  of  a  flan- 
nel blanket  between  the  teeth,  would  be  sweet  and 
soothin;;  after  the  performances  of  Plymouth  Church 
choir.  There  is  much  similarity  between  the  "time" 
mentioned  and  the  precision  with  which  raw  recruits 
perform  their  evolutions.  Most  assuredly  to  sing  in 
such  style,  such  music  is  little  short  of  blasphemy. 
Surely  no  one  would  think  of  such  an  offertorium  to 
a  man  of  distinction — how  much  less  to  Him  who 
embodies  in  himself  all  harmonies.  Sir,  I  beg  of 
you,  by  the  obligations  incumbent  on  you  as  in  some 
sort  a  leader  of  the  public  notions  upon  this  subject, 
to  rebuke  such  retrogade  ideas — to  show  the  higher, 
sublimer  standarci  of  church  worship  through  music, 
and  utterly  confound  those  who  prate  of  choirs  led 
by  '•  professors"  (of  chemistry  or  geology)  and  the 
vast  noise  of  congregational  singing.  Ah,  what  a 
day  shall  that  be  for  mankind,  when  in  temples  suited 
for  the  worship  of  the  Soul  of  Beauty  there  shall 
go  up  from  concordant  voices  songs  of  devotion 
which  shall  exalt  every  sense!  Then,  when  man  has 
learned  that  it  is  not  volume  alone  which  constitutes 
devotion,  we  shall  have  music  truly  exercising  its 
appropriate  influence  upon  mankind.  Avaunt,  then, 
upon  those  who  would  retard  that  day  by  callousing 
themselves  to  such  distorted  cflTorts  as  are  weekly 
witnessed  in  Plymouth  Church. 

Malaccincio. 


Mr.  Zerrahn's  Benefit  Concert. 

There  was  a  large  assembly  at  the  Music  Hall  last 
Saturday  night,  and  had  the  weather  not  been  so  in- 
clement we  doubt  not  the  hall  would  have  been 
filled  completely.  As  it  was,  it  was  quite  an  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  entertainment,  and  the  excellent 
conductor  reaped  from  it  some  substantial  benefit. 
The  selections  did  not  average  of  so  high  a  charac- 
ter as  at  the  last  two  concerts,  but  they  were  generally 
fine  and  quite  acceptable.  Of  course  variety  was 
more  sought  on  a  benefit  occasion.  Spohr's  Picture 
Symphony,  Die  Weihe  der  Tone  {"  The  Consecration 
of  Tones")  has  been  often  heard  here  in  past  years, 
but  not  recently.  A  translation  by  C.  B.  Burckhardt 
of  Pfeifi^er's  Poein,  gave  the  listeners  the  thread  fol- 
lowed in  the  musical  allusions,  and  aided  much  the 
general  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  music. 
We  do  not  think  it  a  f/reaf  Symphony,  but  it  is  full 
of  artistic  and  poetic  beauties,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  a  masterly  musician.  There  is  certainly 
something  very  charming  in  the  flowin;.',  graceful 
melody  with  which  sounds  as  it  were  first  melt  into 
music  in  the  first  movement,  waking  up  all  the  songs 
of  birds,  and  streams,  as  it  flows  on  ;  the  labyrin- 
thine interweaving  of  the  parts  is  most  artistic. 
Very  noble,  too,  and  solemn,  are  the  religious  Cho- 
rales introduced  ;  and  that  military  march  is  one  so 
captivating  that  we  wonder  all  the  bands  have  not 
got  hold  of  it : — spare  us,  however,  from  hearing  it 
reduced  to  the  monotony  of  mere  brass! 

Robert  Schumunn's  Pe-stival  Overture  on  the 
Bhein-  Wein  Lied,  was  the  novelty  of  the  occasion. 
Composed  for  the  Diioseldorf  Festival  of  the  Man- 
nerchor  Societies  of  the  Rhine  region,  its  idea  was 
to  form  an  overture  to  a  festival,  to  all  the  music 
that  would  follow,  instead  of  to  an  opera.  Hence 
for  a  pervading  theme,  he  takes  the  popular  old 
"  Rhine-Wine  Song,"  and  after  sufficient  introduc- 
tion, and  less  and  less  remote  allusion,  and  contra- 
puntal working  up  among  the  instruments,  he  brings 
in  a  male  chorus  and  a  tenor  voice,  who  sin"-  it 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Choral  Sympho- 
ny." There  was  much  that  was  beautiful  and  grand 
in  it  on  first  hearing,  and  we  were  greatly  interested, 
but  should  not  call  it  one  of  Schumann's  happiest 
inspirations.  In  its  strength  it  was,  nevertheless, 
refreshing  after  Spohr.  The  solo  was  well  sung  by 
Mr.  SCHEAUESTADTER,  and  the  choruses  by  the  "  Or- 


pheus Club,"  led  by  Mr.  Kreis.=mann,  whose  voices 
blended  far  more  beautifully  in  the  Music  Hall  than 
in  the  Melodeon.  The  same  was  observable  in  their 
singing  of  Marschncr's  Serenade,  and  of  that  much 
nobler,  richer  strain  of  harmony,  the  Wanderers 
Nachtlied  by  Lentz.  Never  have  the  "  Orpheus" 
done  themselves  more  credit. — But  to  return  to  the 
orchestral  pieces,  the  ever  welcome  "  Oberon"  over- 
ture, which  closed  the  concert,  was  the  most  delight- 
ful feature,  the  one  thing  perfect,  of  the  evening. 
Like  all  the  orchestral  pieces  it  was  finely  rendered, 
with  more  subdued  and  sympathetic  tone  in  the 
brass  instruments  than  usual. 

Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Ah!  man  Jils  with  admira- 
ble effect.  Her  fresh,  true,  firm  and  penetrating 
voice  seemed  to  convey  just  the  right  color  of  every 
note,  whether  in  the  soprano  or  contralto  region  ; 
phrasing  and  dramatic  accent  excellent.  Qui  la  voee 
was  less  perfect,  yet  indicated  rare  powers  of  execu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Zerrahn,  in  honor  to  the  occasion,  appeared 
for  once,  after  five  years'  suspension,  in  his  old  char- 
acter of  a  flutist.  (What  a  charm  his  flute  always 
used  to  lend  to  the  old  Germania  Orchestra!)  In 
two  elaborate  solos,  with  orchestra,  one  an  Andante 
and  variations  from  Im  Soiina.mbiila.  the  other  a  Fan- 
tasia on  themes  from  La  Fille  du  Regiment,  he  proved 
himself  still  as  perfect  a  master  of  his  instrument  as 
we  have  bad  among  us,  and  both  his  appearance  and 
withdrawal  after  each  piece  were  the  signals  for  most 
hearty  and  prolonged  applause. 


The  Ladits'  Fair. 

Never  has  the  beautiful  Music  Hall  looked  more 
beautifully  than  this  week.  The  Ladies  have  taken 
possession  of  it  for  their  Charity  Fair,  and  under  the 
tasteful  superintendence  of  Mr.  Snell,  the  architect 
of  the  Hall,  it  has  been  transformed.  The  long  rows 
of  seats  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  places  have 
risen  graceful  pavilions  of  colored,  striped  awnings, 
such  as  we  see  in  Venetian  and  Oriental  scenes  upon 
the  stage  and  in  pictures.  A  pyramid  of  fragrant 
flowers  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  the  stage  is 
bowered  in  evergreens,  over  which  looks  the  statue  of 
Beethoven,  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  hall.  Two 
bowers  rise,  pagoda-Jike,  on  either  side,  one  enshrin- 
ing the  Post-mistresses,  whom  no  administration 
could  have  the  heart  to  rotate  out  of  ofBce  :  the  other, 
a  Temple  of  Flora,  where  surely  the  goddess  presides 
in  her  own  person  over  the  flowery  treasures,  and  the 
eye  of  the  buyer  forgets  to  watch  the  safety  of  his  fra- 
grant purchase,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  presiding 
genius  of  this  fairy-like  pavilion. 

At  the  feet  of  Beethoven  is  an  aquarium,  full  of  lit- 
tle monsters  of  the  deep,  crawling  and  swimming  in 
their  transparent  dwelling,  and  looking  quite  happy 
in  the  illusive  glare  of  gas-light. 

The  floor,  the  balconies,  every  seat,  every  available 
foot  of  standing  room  is  crowded  in  the  evening  to 
excess,  and  the  scene  is  as  gay  and  picturesque  as  can 
be  imagined.  No  end  of  pretty  and  costly  things 
crowd  the  tables,  but  we  cannot  tell  anything  about 
them,  for  you  look  at  the  vendors,  and  not  at  their 
stock  in  trade.  For  there  they  sit,  elegant  matrons, 
fascinating  the  crowd  scarcely  less  by  their  alluring 
tongues  than  the  beautiful  wives  and  lovely  maidens 
over  whose  heads  fewer  summers  have  passed.  We 
might  perhaps,  after  the  fashion  of  newspapers,  go 
through  the  alphabet  of  fair  names,  but  we  doubt 
whether  we  could  get  beyond  the  letter  C,  nor  dare  to 
say  whel;her  Mrs.  or  Miss  should  bear  away  the  palm 
of  beauty. 

On  Thursday  evening  Miss  Fay  delighted'the  vast 
audience  with  her  exquisite  vocalism.  The  unwonted 
sound  roused  from  slumber  the  feathered  warblers  in 
their  gilded  cages,  who  raised  their  heads  from  be- 
neath their  wings,  and  were  fired  to  emulous  rivalry 
by  the  sound.  The  higher  the  voice  of  the  silk-clad 
singeu  rose,  the  more  bird-like  her  runs  and  trills, 
the  louder  rose  the  clear  responses  of  the  feathered 
chorus,  beginning  always  when  the  lady  had  a  few 
bars  rest,  ringing  out  in  full  chorus  and  subsiding  into 


an  approving  silence  as  she  began  again.  (An  exam- 
ple worthy  of  imitation  by  all  people  who  go  to  con- 
certs. The  birds  understand  what  is  due  to  the  sing- 
er.) The  audience  was  equally  delighted  with  the 
lady  and  the  birds.  The  former  was  recalled  from  her 
cage  as  often  as  she  retired,  to  receive  the  applause  of 
the  listeners,  and  the  birds  are  there  in  permanent 
session. 

But  we  forbear, — and  in  the  name  of  sweet  Charity 
adjure  all  our  readers  to  go  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
help  the  good  work. 


Concerts  are  few  in  Boston  for  a  week  or  two  to 

come ;  while  of  Opera  there  is  none,  and  as  yet  no 
speck  upon  the  far  horizon,  so  big  as  a  man's  hand, 
of  approaching  rain.  This  week  onr  noble  Music 
Hall  reveals  one  of  its  finest  capabilities,  and  serves 
Art  and  Charity  at  once,  both  day  and  evening,  by 
the  Ladies'  Fair.  It  is  the  loveliest  spectacle  of  the 
kind,  the  most  artistic  and  fairy-like,  that  we  ever 
beheld.  From  the  balcony,  free  from  the  presence 
of  the  crowd,  yon  can  feast  your  eyes  .ind  soul  upon 
it  for  hours  All  forms  of  living,  growing,  artificial 
beauty  there  combine  in  richest,  sweetest  harmony. 
And  there  is  music  every  evening  :  sometimes  a  band, 
sometimes  singers;  once  Miss  Fay,  accompanied  at 
the  piano,  by  Sig-  Bendelari,  sang  to  the  dense 
standing  crowd  of  upturned  faces,  to  the  delight  of 
all.  To-night  there  will  be  music  of  some  kind 
(there  are  bints  of  an  orchestra),  and  this  most  beau- 
tiful and  fruitful  Festival  will  close Next  Tues- 
day is  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club's 
night  at  Chickering's,  holding  out  choice  attractions 
to  the  lovers  of  true   classical   music,  for  which,  see 

announcement  below The   Afternoon    Concerts 

of  the  Orchestral  Union  are  to  be  resumed  next 
Wednesday  afternoon,  with  a  good  Symphony,  over- 
ture and  sparkling  varieties,  as  usual Mr.  Al- 
fred Hill's  Complimentary  Concert,  so  mercilessly 
scattered  by  the  storm  a  few  weeks  since,  is  now 
fixed  for  next   Saturday  evening,   and   will  lose  no 

interest  by  the  postponement Mr.   Eckhardt's 

first  public  production  here  of  Mendelssohn's  Lobge- 
sang,  or  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  is  announced  for  Satur- 
day, the  27th,  at  the  Tremont  Temple.  His  choir 
will  be   composed  of  members  of  the  Mendelssohn 

Choral   Society The  German  Trio's  fourth 

Concert  takes  place  to-night. 

The  hot  months  are  coming,  with  dog-days  and 
brass  music,  and  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  furnish  Boston  with  a 
genuine  old-fashioned  Band,  with  reeds,  French 
horns,  &c-,  instead  of  the  usual  coarse  monotony  of 
cornets  and  S.ax -tubas.  The  "  Germania  Military 
Band"  propose  to  increase  their  number  to  thirty  in- 
struments, and  were  to  organize  this  week  for  prac- 
tice with  seven  clarinets,  two  flutes,  two  bassoons, 
four  French  horns,  four  trumpets,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  end 
of  keeping  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  calls  for 
band  music  of  a  better  order  than  mere  brass  ;  such 
as  evening  concerts  on  the  Common,  serenades,  civi(; 
processions,  festivals,  promenade  concerts  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  as  well  as  military  parades.  This  involves 
for  them  a  large  expense  for  new  uniforms,  instru- 
ments, &c.,  which  the  Band  are  not  able  to  incur  in 
anticiptation  of  engagements  ;  and  to  meet  this  they 
will  soon  give  a  Grand  Military  Concert  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  which  it  will  become  all  who  are  weary  of 
the  age  of  brass  to  patronize. 

Mr.  Barry,  a  young  artist  of  decided  talent,  has 
just  executed  a  capital  and  most  speaking  crayon 
portrait  of  our  "  Diarist,"  which  all  the  readers  of 
these  pages  must  he  interested  to  see.  They  should 
know  how  "  Brown"  looks,  after  so  long  tasting  the 
flavor  of  his  quaint  and  charming  fancies,  reminis- 
cences and  pertinent  opinions  and  suggestions  with 
regard  to  all  things  musical.     The  picture  may  be 
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seen  at   Mr.  Biirry's  studio  in  Liberty  Tree  Block, 

corner  of  Wasliington    and   Essex   streets Our 

German  ''  Orpheusi  Club"  are  preparing  soon  to  give 
a  Concert  of  Sacred  Music,  including  some  of  tbe 
Chorals  by  Bach,  which  oufrht  to  be  sung  more  or 
less  by  all  our  Choral  Societies,  by  way  of  holdini; 
up  a  higher  standard  in  the  general  wash  and  deluge 
of  had  psalmody The  '•  Orchestral  tJnion"  im- 
proved their  occasion  last  Wednesday  by  giving  or- 
chestral concerts,  afternoon  and  evening,  in  Worces- 
ter. Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  was  played  entire 
— the  first  time, fancy,  that  any  entire  Symphony  has 
been  heard  in  the  "rural  districts.". ..  .A  "Grand 
Opera  Concert"  was  given  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  this 
week,  by  Mr.  G.  W,  Sxrattos,  the  musie  consisting 
of  eleven  of  the  principal  pieces  from  his  new  Amer- 
ican Opera,  "The  Buccaneer."  The  words  and 
sketch  of  the  libretto,  written  hy  Mr.  James  Frank- 
lin FiTTS,  as  given  on  the  programme  are  pathetic 
and  romantic  in  the  extreme,  and  are  founded  on  tbe 
adventures  of  the  famous  Captain  Kidd.  Tlie 
Manchester  critics  seem  delighted  with  the  music. 

The  "  I-Iu2uenots"-has  been  a  great  snece.ss  at  the 
New  York  Academy.  Pry's  "Leonora"  will  come 
next. — Maretzek,  fresh  from  Charleston  and  Ha- 
vana, opens  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  on  Mon- 
day, with  Gazzaniga  in  La  Favorita, 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  additions  to  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Life  0"f  Havdhl.    By  Victor  Schcelcher.    pp. 

m.     London,  18.57. 
Don  Giovanni.     (Score.)     Leipzig. 

A  Selection  of  Ancient  Psalm  Melodies,  bv  F. 
E.  Oliver,     pp.  42. 

(Presented  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Oliver.) 

Bach's  Weree.    Vol.  vi. 

(Presented  by  Nathan  Richardson.) 

Dwight's  .Tournal  op  Music.     Vols,  ix.,  x. 

The  Castle  in  the  Wilderness.     (George  Sand.) 

Annual  Reports  nf  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 

London,  from  18.37  to  18.5.5,  inclusive. 
Catalogue  (and  Supplement)  of  the  Library  of  the 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
Prospectus  of  the  Grand  Handel  Musical  Festival 

at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  18.57- 
Analyses   of  the  Oratorios,   the  Messiah   and   the 

Creation,  Jlozart's   Requiem,    and    Mendelssohn's 

Hymn  of  Praise,  written  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic 

Society,  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 

(Presented  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham.) 

Cjecilia,  eine  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Musikalische  Welt. 
Gottfried  Weber  &  S.  W.  Dehn.     Berlin.     1.3  vols. 

Collection  des  Septuors,  Sextuors,  Quintetti,  Qua- 
tuors  et  Trios  pour  Instruments  a  Cordes,  de  Beet- 
hoven.    Reduits  pour  Piano  Seul.     21  Nos. 
Boston,  Jan.  18,  1858. 


usir  Jlln[0al 


Paris. — There  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
the  administration  of  the  'Theatre-Italien.  With 
such  artists  as  Mario  and  Alboni,  if  properly  manag- 
ed, no  establishment  should  fall  off  in  its  attraction. 
M.  Calzado  seems  to  have  wearied  his  public  with  his 
ventures  on  new  prima  donnas,  not  one  of  whom  has 
been  a  success  ;  and  yet  he  persists  in  adhering  to  his 
faith  in  debutantes,  Flotow's  Martha  is  in  rehearsal, 
for  Mademoiselle  Saint-Urbain,  and  will  be  shortly 
brought  out.  Madame  Nantier-Didiee  has  a  part  in 
it.  Grisi  is  expected  next  month,  and  a  new  impetus 
will  be  given  to  the  performance.  The  theatre  will 
remain  open  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  April. 
La  Gazza  Ladra,  Don  Giovanni,  and  //  Giuramento 
are  in  rehearsal. — Mr.  Ambrose  Thomas'  lively  opera, 
Le  Caid,  has  been  revived  at  the  Opfira-Comique  with 
success.  The  principal  parts  are  sustained  by  Mdlle. 
Heritier,  Mad.  Dccroix,  MM.  Faure,  Sainte-Foy, 
Ponchard,  and  Nathan.  Firt  Diavolo  is  performing 
three  times  a-week  without  any  decrease  of  attraction. 
One  of  the  great  features  of  the  performance,  on  the 
occasion  of  Madame  Ugalde's  benefit,  will  be  the 
appearance  of  that  accomplished  danseuse  and  great 
favorite  of  the  public,  Mdlle.  Fanny  Cerito. — The 
mother  of  M.  Gounod,  composer  of  the  new  opera, 
Le  Medccin  malgrti  lid,  lately  brought  out  at  the 
Thdatre-Lyrique,  died  the  day  following  its  produc- 


tion.— Hcrr  Richard  Wagner  has  arrived  in  Paris, 
having  been  engaged,  it  is  said,  to  bring  out  Tan- 
/uiuser  at  the   Grand-Op^.ra. 

LoNnON. — La  Zinrjara  is  the  title  given  to  the 
Italian  version  of  Mr.  M.  AV.  Bnlfe's  popular  opera 
of  the  Bohemian  Girl  produced  in  its  new  form,  for 
the  first  time  in  tliis  country,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  on  Satnnlay  Feb  6.  The  cast  was  as 
follows ; — Count  Arnheim,  Siirnor  Bclletti :  Devils- 
hoof  Signer  Vialetti;  Florcstein,  Signer  Mercuriali; 
Thaddcus,  Signor  GiuglinI ;  Arline,  Mile.  Picco- 
lomiui;   Queen  of  the  Gipsies,  Mile.  Saunier. 

In  ihe  last  ten  years  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
has  given  196  concerts,  more  than  one  fourth  of  which 
have  been  devoted  to  Elijah.  The  Messiah  has  been 
given  48  times  within  the  same  period.  Handel's 
Samson  was  to  he  given  on  the  .3d  inst..  Sims  Reeves 
sustaining  the  tenor  part. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  one  of  the 
last  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  and  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  profframmcs  which  have  been  given  every 
Saturday  for  months : 

Overture  fAthalie)  —  Mendelssohn;  Aria.  "  Ab. 
perfido."  Madame  Borchardt — Beethoven  ;  Fantasia 
for  violin,  Mr.  Watson — Perry;  Sonsr,  ''Fruhlinfrs 
Toast.e."  Herr  Deck — Lachner;  Symphonv  No.  4^ 
R.  Schumann;  r>uct.  "0  licto  momenio  !"  Madame 
Borchardt  and  Herr  Deck — Bnieldieu;  Scherzo  from 
Symohony  No.  1 — Mendelssohn;  Song.  "I  dreamt 
that  I  dwelt."  Madame  Borchardt — Balfe  ;  Baccha- 
nalian Sontr.  Herr  Deck — Dorn  ;  Triumphal  March 
from  the  tragedy  of  Tarpeia  (first  time  of  perform- 
ance)— Beethoven.     Conductor — Mr.  A.  Manns. 

Miss  Arabella  GonDARn  is  again  reaping  fame 
by  her  performances  of  classical  music.  Pier  pro- 
gramme for  Feb.  2,  was  as  follows: 

Pnnata  in  F  major.  Pi^nofnrff  nnd  Violin Haydn 

Griind  Sonata  in  G  minor,  "Didnne  Abbandonata," 

(Scena  Traiica),  Op.  50 CIrmenti 

Prelude  and  Fu?np.  in  A  minor  (i  la.  Tarentpila,)  from 
Pook  9  of  F.  C.  Grienenkevl's  "  Complete  Col- 
lecMon  of  the  Pianoforte  U'ork.c  of  Bach".  . .  J   S.  Bach 

Gr.and  .Sonata  in  E  major-  Op   24 Weber 

Grand  Trio  in  C  flat,  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  Yioloncello 

Beethoven 

Haydn's  sonata  (savs  tbe  Mns.  World)  was  plaved 
to  perfection  by  Miss  Goddard  and  M.  Sainton,  one 
of  the  most  consummate  masters  of  the  classical  style 
now  living.  The  freshness  and  vigor  of  this  work — 
which,  though  it  has  no  minuet  and  trio,  is  on  an 
extended  plan — are  remarkable,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  should  have  been  so  long  neglected.  The 
sonata  of  dementi  is  the  irrandest  and  most  largely 
developed  of  all  the  pianoforte  compositions  of  that 
very  eminent  master.  Each  of  the  three  movements 
is  in  the  minor  kev,  and  yet  the  sonata,  as  a  whole, 
exhibits  an  extraordinary  variety. 


^  d  u  (I  r  t  i  .^  f  m  ^  n  f  s . 


FOURTH     SEASON. 

Mr.  CARL  GARTNER  an  nnunce;=  thaf.  the  FOURTH  Musical 
Soirepwill  take  plarp  at  M'-ssrs  Chickerint;'-:  Rooms,  TEIIS 
EVENING.  Marrh  6'h.  as-^istpf]  by  Miss  HARDVVICK,  and 
Messrs.  T.  H.  IIINTON  and  C.  EICHLER. 

Beethoven'f  0  minor  Trio  for  Violin,  Viola  and  Violoncello, 
and  Trio  by  Fesca,  will  be  performed. 

See  programmes  n.t  music  stores.     Concert  at  7M  precisely. 

Tickets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  S3  Half  set,  ffil.50.  Single 
ticket  %\. 


CHAMBER    CONCERTS. 

NINTH     SEASON. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUR'S  Seventh  Ct.n- 
cert  will  take  pince  on  TUESDAY  EVENING.  Mnr.  If),  at 
Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms.  They  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  D.  PAEKEa  Pianist. 

Becthoven^s  No.  3,  in  C.  of  the  Razounionffsky  Quartettes — 
Grand  Piano  Trio  in  E  flat,  by  Schnbert — Mendelssohn's  Piano 
Variations  in  E  fiat,  etc.,  will  be  performed. 

See  proEcramme  at  niu.sic  stores      Concert  at  7K  precisely. 

Half  Package  of  Four  Tickets,  Two  Dollars.  Single  tickets, 
75  cents  each. 

TO     PUBLISHERS. 

The  undersigned,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  publisherp, 
will  relinquish  the  printing  of  the  .Journal  of  Music  after  the 
1st  of  April,  He  is  now  prepared  to  contract  for  the  printing 
of  a  paper  of  similar  size  and  style,  on  very  favorable  terms. 

He  would  take  this  opp.iitunity  to  return  his  thanks  to  the 
Musical  Profession  tor  tlie  liberal  patronage  extended  to  him 
in  years  past,  and  would  lie  happy  to  see  them,  and  any  others 
who  may  have  occasion  for  his  services,  at  his  NEW  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  OFFICE,  Savint^e  Bank  Building,  34  School  St. 
where  he  has  every  requisite  for  FINE  JOB  PRINTING. 

EDW.    L.    BAI.CH:. 


SPECIAL    NOTICK. 

OLIVER    BITS  ON    &   CO. 

.A-isrisroxj:isrcE 

That  they  will  issue  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  continue  to  pub- 
lish every  week  thereafter, 

§luigljt's  Journal  of  P^ustc. 

Eich  number  will  contain  sixteen  paoes,  of  the  same 
handsome  quarto  form  and  the  same  beauty  of  oxternTJl  style, 
which  have  heretofore  characterized  the  Journal  of  eight  pages- 

From  two  to  four  p;».gPB  each  week  will  be  filled  with  CaoiCB 
Music. 

The  literary  contents  will,  as  heretofore,  relate  mninly  to 
the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  glances  at  the  whole  \Vorld  of  Art 
and  of  Polite  Literature  ;  including,  from  time  to  time— 1. 
Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely 
Analyses  of  the  nritable  Works  performed,  accounts  of  their 
Composers,  &e.  2.  Notices  of  New  Music.  3.  Musical  News 
from  all  parts.  4.  CorrcspondeniT  from  musical  persons  and 
places.  5,  Essnys  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ; 
on  Music  in  its  Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  beatings;  on  Ma- 
sii'  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Cham- 
ber, and  the  Street,  &c.  C.  Translations  from  the  best  Ger- 
man and  French  writers  upon  Mu^ic  and  Art.  7-  Occasional 
Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Books,  the  Drama,  &c.  8. 
Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  &c. 

The  Editorial  management  will  remaiu  with  John  S.  Dwight, 
who  is  pledged  to  conduct  the  paper  in  the  same  fair  and 
independent  spirit,  which  has  won  fur  "  Dwigrt's  Jodrnal  of 
Music"  its  high  name  among  Art  journals  during  the  past  six 
yearc.  He  will  be  assist.-d  still  by  the  same  able  corps  of 
correspondents  and  contributors,  including  the  "  Dinrist  "  and 
author  of  the  much  admired  ''Brown  Papers";  while  new 
correspondents  and  reporters  from  all  quarters  will  from  time 
to  time  be  added,  thus  making  the  Journal  as  coniplefe  and 
true  au  organ  as  possible  of  Musiciil  Art  and  Musical  Culture 
in  this  country,  and  indispensable  to  every  family  and  indi- 
vidual of  musical  and  artistic  taste. 

TuE  Price  of  Subsceiption  will  be  but  S2,  per  annum,  (by 
CariiLT  Sf2  50),  payable  in  advance  General  and  Local  Agents 
are  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.^,  to 
whom  the  most  liberal  per-centage  on  subscriptions  will  be 
allowed. 

All  .subscriptions  and  correspondence  may  be  directed  to 
DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,   PUBLISHERS, 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Note  to  ABVERTibERS. — The  wide  circulation  of  this  paper 
renders  it  a  most  advantageous  medium  of  adverti.'^ing  to  Music 
Publishers,  Teachers,  Piano-f'Tte  ManufHCturers  and  Dealers, 
and  to  all  parties  whose  relations  to  Music  make  a  publicity  of 
their  buPiness  or  profe.«sion  desirable.  It  will  include  among 
its  list  of  weekly  recipients  Colleges,  Seminaries  Musical  So- 
cieties, and  Teacherr  of  note  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
together  with  thousands  of  the  musical  public. 

MR  II  EOKHARDT  begs  leave  to  announce  to  the  public 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  that  he  will  give  a  Grand  Vocal  and 
Instrunient;tl  Concert  in  the 

TREMONT    TEMPLE, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  March  27,  1858, 

When  he  will  have  the  kind  assistiinceof  the  MENDELSSOHN 
CHORAL  SOCll'H'Y,  with  other  Vocal  and  Instrumental  aid, 
in  the  performance  of  the 

Hymn  of  Praise,  by  Mendelssohn, 

first  time  in  Boston  entire,  with  Grand  Orchestra.  Further 
particulars  of  the  Concert  will  be  duly  announced 

\Cr'  Special  Rehearsals  on  Saturday  the  13ch  inst.  and  on 
Sunday  the  14t.b,  with  String  Quartet,  at  Messrs.  Hallett  & 
Davis's  \Varerooma. 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

NEW  SERIES  OF 

AFTERNOON    CONCERTS 

Mj   ISjc    0=rcSicstral    Unjon, 
EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARIi  ZERRAHBT, Conductor. 


Q3='Doors  open  tit  2— Cont-err,  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
Uy  Paokaire  of  Six  tickets,  .fl.     Single  tickets,  25  cts. 

T  H  E 

COMPLIMENTARY     COIfCERT 

FOR  THE  liENEflT  OP  ALFRED  UILL, 

(Late  of  the  Musical  Escliange,) 

^Vill  take  place 

On  Saturday  Evening,  March  20th,  1858. 

[t;7^  Further  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 
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EDWARD    L.    BALCH 

HAS  removed  his  Establishment  from  No.  21  School  Street 
to  more  spacious  apartments  in  the  JXTew  Savings 
Bank  Building,  KTo.  34  Sehool  Street,  where,  with 
large  additions  of  material,  and  the  aid  of  STEAM  POWER, 
he  is  prepared  to  execute  alLdescriptions  of 

with  even  more  than  his  usual  NEATNESS,  ACCURACY  and 
PROMPTNESS. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  lie  would  respectfully  solicit  the 
continued  patronage  of  his  friends  and  the  puhlic. 

Boston,  March  6th,  1858. 


CHICKERING   &   SONS 

HaTe  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 


At  the  Fairs  of  1856: 


PROM   THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOa  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANBS,  and 

PARIiOR  GRANBS, 

"  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOL.I3  MEnAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIAjSTOS, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOE  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FEOM    THE 

American  Institnte,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    GRAND    PIANO, 
THE     GOLD     MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 
THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  ^tablished  in  1828,  by  JONAS  CHICKER- 
ING, and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIANOS.    Eor  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in*he  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAREMOOMS, 

3Ssa:..iik.so3ig"s:c3   Tasss^as^^iaiES, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


MliliE.  G-ABRIELIiE   BE  liAMOTTE  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  65  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  J   Broadway,  NT. 

LATEST     PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  Beady, 

OCTAVO  mmm  m  ©matomws, 

The  following  nev}  volumes  : 

HAYDN'S  SEASONS,  (bd.  scarlet  cloth) $1  63 

MENDELSSOHN'S  9.5th  PSALM,  "  Come,  let 

us  sing,"  (paver) 37 

ROSSINI'S  STABAT  MATER,  (bd.  scarlet  cl.)  1  00 
ROMBERG'S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL,  (paper)  ...63 
SPOHR'S  LAST  JUDGMENT,  (bd.  scarlet  ol.)  1  25 

Do.  do.  (paper  covers)  ..75 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DJFPOSION   OF 

MUSICAL   KNO^VLEDGIE. 

SABILLA  NOVELLO'S  VOICE  AND  VOCAL 

ART,  (with  anatomical  illustrations,) 25 

SILCHER'S  SUCCINCT  INSTRUCTIONS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Singing  Schools  and  Choral 
Societies 25 

NAGELI  AND  PFEIFFER'S  PART-SONGS 
AND  CHORUSES,  in  Progressive  Order, 
for  the  Cultivation  of  Part-Singing 1  .50 

OKaAN    MUSIC, 

BACH,  SEB'N.  The  celebrated  48  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (The  "Well-tempered  Clavichord),  ed- 
ited by  W.  F.  Best, 6  26 

Or  in  4  books,  each,  1  50 

KINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  op. 

55,  carefully  revised  and  corrected, 3  75 

Or  in  6  books,  each,     75 

Any  of  the  above  works  i^-ill  be  forwarded  post  free 
on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

389  Ba-oad^vay,  Wew  Yorfe, 
And  at  69  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

CLASSES  IIT  PIANO-FOHTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACH  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Rosbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  classes. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  teaching,  by 
■which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  acconipanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3    HAYWARD     PLACE. 

J.   TKENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Hfisiflieiice  No,  56  ]Kii«elRiiid  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 


u.  §. 


:OTE  I.. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

miPOKTERS  OF  FOKEI«3W  MUSIC, 
No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

C,    BKEUSIWG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ED  WARD 'iT. ''b  aiTchI      l^sio^'"KNi"'30^^iT£k'si^a^OFFJC-E, 


RUSSELL  &,  mmmmm 

Have  just  puhlished  the  foUoicing  New  Mvalc  : — 

SOUVENIR  DU  BALLET:  a  Collection   of  Dances  arntnged 
for  Piano-Forte,  by  Carl  Bergmaun. 

No.  1— Lamoureux  Galop  de  Faust,  (D)4 40 

No.  2— Polka  Bohemienne  de  Faust,  (G)4 40 

No.  3— PolkaDifiboliqne  de  Faust,  (0)4, 40 

No.  4— Polka  Mazurka  de  Faust,  (D)4, 40 

No.  5— OttigliaL^AlloggioMilitaire,  (D)4 40 

Serenade  Polka,  (E)  4,. \Vm   Re^iestein,  25 

Dinner  Bell  Pnlka,  (F)  4. P.  S.  Gilmore,  25 

Poesy  Schotti.'^che,  (Bflat,)5 F.W.Smith,  25 

Fairy  Tales      Eriliiant  Waitz,  (.4)5 "  35 

0  mio  Rimorso.     La  Traviata,  [0)  4, Gen.  B.  Ware,  25 

La  Norma,  (D)  7, S.  Thalberg, 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Ida  Fay.     Song  and  Chorus,  (  F)  3 F.  W.  Smith,  25 

Come  o>r  the  hills  to  the  Sea,  Love.  (A  fiat)  3,  "  25 

The  Friends  my  heart  hold?  dear,  (A)  3. "  25 

Good  night  to  thee,  dt'arest.  Serenade.  (B  flat)  3,       "  25 

What  the  Spirits  did  in  a  horn.    Comic.  (D)  3,  "  25 

Swiss  Girl's  Song  of  Home,  (E  flat)  3 *' Friedrich,"  25 

Hark,  the  Vesper  hymn  is  stealing,  (F)  4,. .  .Thomas  Ryan,  25 

Rule  Columbia.     National  Song.     (A)  3, J   W.  Turner,  25 

Mrs.  Malone.     Comic.     (0)3, "  25 

1  long  to  see  thy  smile.  Mother,  (E  flat)  3, "  25 

Saw  ye  not  my  bonnle  lass,  (F)  3 ''  25 

May  of  the  Valley,  (G)  3, Geo.  P.  Root,  25 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES.  ^ 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difficult}'  of  exet'Ution  of  diffirent  pieres,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from!,  [which  represents 
very  easy.,]  inclusive  to  7)  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

[iy=-  For  full  explanation,  see  "  THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE," 
a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  containing  the  Life  of  Thalberg, 
analyns  of  4O0O  celebrated  Musical  Works,  Musical  Engravings, 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music,  &c  —a  book  of  great  value 
to  ALL  Musicians.  Sent  to  any  addiess  on  the  receipt  of  four 
CENTS  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  your 
application  to 

HUSSELL  &.  KICHAHDSON. 
Publishers,  291  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 


ANEAV  AND  PROGRESSIVE  METHOD  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Violin  Playing.    Divided  into  Parts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Remarks.    132  Prngvcsfive  Lessons  for  Two  Vio- 
lins, and  118  Studies  for  One  Violin  only.    By  B.  Cajipagnoli. 
Price  3?5. 
Published  1-y  Oliver  Uitswii  &  Co.  277  Wmkhigton  SL 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

MKS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 

Mr.     ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

For  particulars  please  to  apply  at  his  residence,  31  Somerset 
Street.  Way  be  found  at  home  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays, 
from  1  to  2  o'clock. 


^Jl 


PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecattd  at  tliis  Office. 


@.    :^o   :^  .1^  Xji  Xj  , 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner's  Church School  Street,  Boston. 

G.  andr:^  &/  CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and    American   3Iusic, 

1104  CHESINUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Agents  of  .J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  lieethoven's,  dementi's,  Haydo's  and  Sloziirt's  works. 


SIGNOR  AUGUBTO  BENDELAHI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence No.  86    Piiicfeney  Street. 

WILLIAM     SCHULTZE, 

(IIVES  Instruction  on   the  TIOLIN.  the  PIANO-FOETE 
X  and  in  (he  THEOKY  OF  MUSIC.'   Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 

OTTO     DEESEL, 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEL. 


TERMS  OF  ADVEKTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. , . .  $!6.00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  adTertisements, 
quarterly  inadvance. 


apr  0f  %xi  anil  ITttendure. 


Whole  No.  311. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,   MARCH    20,  1858. 


Vol.  XII.  No.  25. 


Jioi^ht's  Jaitpal  of  Jfliisk, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  S2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"CTThen  left  by  Carrier,  S2,50  " 

SINOLE   COPIES.  SIX  CENTS. 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  A'ND  PROPPJETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

(tr==  OFFICE,  ISTo.  34  School  Street,  Boston. 


At  the 
By 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,. . .  .S4  School  St.  Boston. 
RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON,  291  Wash'r  St.       " 

CLAPP  &  CORY, ProTidence,  R.  I. 

C.   BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCHAJIFENBEKG   &  LUIS,  709  Broadway,        " 

GEORGE   DUTTON,  JE Rochester,  N.Y. 

G.ANDRE  &  CO 1104  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  H.  MELLOR,.: Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACI1AM,..181  Baltimore  St,  Baltimore. 

W.  D.  ZOGBaO.M  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

^y.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

IIOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lablache. 

From  the  London  Musical  World. 
(Concluded  from  page  394.) 

Lablache  proved  himself  a  consummate  vocalist 
in  every  school  of  music,  from  Mozart  down  to 
Bellini.  Whether  in  Leporello  in  Don  Giovanni, 
Doctor  Bartolo  in  II  Barbiere.  the  old  wife-seeker 
in  Don  Pasqiiale,  Geroninio  in  II  ilatrimonio 
Sef/reto,  Giorgio  in  Puritani,  or  the  Corporal  in 
L'Eloile  (111  Nord — embracing  all  the  principal 
modern  operatic  schools  excepting  one — he  was 
equally  admirable.  Verdi  alone  he  avoided,  or 
perhaps  was  not  called  upon  to  attempt;  and 
indeed  it  is  questionable  if  Lablache  could  have 
sung  Verdi's  music  at  any  time,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  not  if  he  could.  It  is  curious  that 
neither  he  nor  Tamburini  ever  played  a  part  in 
any  of  the  operas  of  the  modern  maestro,  whose 
works  are  now  laid  hold  of  by  all  singers, 
sopranos,  contraltos,  tenors,  baritones  and  bisses, 
as  if  there  existed  only  one  kind  of  dramatic 
music  wortliy  to  be  designated  good,  and  adapted 
to  display  the  powers  of  the  singers  to  advantage. 
Lablache's  repertoire  belonged  legitimately  to  the 
pre-Verdiite  composers,  and  stopped  with  Doni- 
zetti and  Bellini. 

Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  the  vocal  art  did 
Lablache  so  triumphantly  declare  his  genius  as  in 
recitative,  whether  accompanied  or  pari  ante.  In 
the  former  he  was  always  forcible  and  impressive 
— in  the  latter,  he  had  the  peculiar  skill  of  half 
intonating  the  notes,  which  was  neither  speaking 
nor  singing,  but  seemed  wonderfully  to  coalesce 
with  the  spare  chords  of  the  violoncello,  always, 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  out  of  keeping  with  the  perfect 
enunciation  of  the  tones  of  the  voice.  But,  withal, 
he  gave  you  no  idea  of  lune,  and  his  time  was  as 
correct  as  that  of  a  metronome.  In  fact,  if 
Lablache  only  made  a  motion  with  a  limb,  or  a 
grimace  with  one  of  his  features,  he  never  broke 
his  time.  He  sang  in  time — he  acted  in  time — he 
thought  in  time.  What  a  splendid  example  such 
a  singer  might  have  aflorded  the  modern  race  of 
vocalizors,  if  they  could  only  have  followed  him. 

All  the  renowned  Italian  singers  have  been 


remarkable  for  their  power  of  sustaining  notes, 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  capaciousness  and 
expansibility  of  the  lungs,  in  which  a  large  supply 
of  air  can  be  obtained  at  a  breath.  Lablache 
was  perhaps  more  extraordinary  than  other 
Italians  in  this  respect.  While  singing  the  loudest, 
or  articulating  the  most  rapid  passages,  unless  you 
paid  the  most  earnest  attention,  you  could  not 
ascertain  when  he  took  breath. 

As  an  actor  Lablache  has  hai'dly  enjoyed  less 
reputation  than  as  a  singer.  The  name  of  "  great 
comedian"  and  "  great  tragedian"  have  been 
almost  universally  coupled  with  that  of  "  great 
vocalist."  Lablache,  beyond  all  dispute,  was  one 
of  the  most  original,  powerful,  and  varied  comic 
actors  that  ever  trod  the  boards  of  the  opera. 
High  comedy,  middle  comedy,  low  comedy,  were 
equally  native  to  his  genius.  None  who  ever  saw 
him  will  deny  this.  The  universality  and  force 
of  bis  humor  were  seen  and  felt  in  one  perform- 
ance. Other  artists  you  were  compelled  to  see 
frecpientl)',  to  consider  thoughtfuUjr,  to  compare 
with  others,  to  sift  in  your  judgment,  to  hesitate 
before  pronouncing  a  verdict  upon,  or  fear  the 
influence  of  prejudice  when  weighing  their  merits. 
With  Lablache  you  were  immediately  and  for  ever 
satisfied ;  you  were  assailed  by  no  conflicts  of 
reasoning ;  you  utterly  rejected  hesitation,  and 
felt  satisfied  with  your  judgment;  you  dreaded 
no  results  from  prejudice  ;  and  bounded  from  safe 
and  sure  premises  to  a  consolidated  conclusion,  as 
an  Alpine  chamois  leaps  from  a  series  of  rocky 
heights  to  terra  firm.a. 

Lablache  was  the  most  original  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  comic  actors.  He  possessed  no  stage 
conventionalities;  subscribed  to  no  tricks  of  the 
scene  ;  smelt  not  of  the  foot  lights.  In  playing 
old  men  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  as  is  the 
invariable  custom,  to  crook  his  knees  into  an 
acute  angle,  open  his  legs  wide  apart,  and  shake 
his  head  as  though  he  was  troubled  with  the  pal- 
sy. He  had  seen  many  old  men  with  straight 
knees  and  perpendicular  legs,  who  displayed  very 
steadfast  heads  on  firm  shoulders.  He  preferred 
copying  what  he  observed  outside  to  what  he 
witnessed  inside  the  theatre,  or,  in  all  probability, 
when  he  acted,  like  Dudu — 

"  He  never  thought  about  himself  at  all," 

but  was  governed  by  his  instinct.  His  natural 
gifts  were  prodigious.  His  walk  was  wonderfully 
easy  and  life-like.  How  he  filled  up  the  stage — 
not  with  his  size  but  with  his  intellect !  Every 
action  had  its  propriety — every  movement  its 
meaning — every  look  its  significance.  No  artist 
ever  took  greater  liberties  with  his  audience  ; 
but  in  all  his  freedom  and  '■  gaggings  "  there  was 
no  extravagance  or  caricature.  The  very  absur- 
dities in  which  he  indulged  became  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  character  as  soon  as  Lablache 
created  them.  In  his  hands  alteration  suffered 
no  change.  Nay,  new-model  it  as  often  as  he 
might,  the  character  lost  neither  force  nor  vitali- 
ty. The  mould  alone  was  broken — the  clay  re- 
mained the  same. 

A  great  many  of  Lablache's  comic  characters 
would  furnish  matter  for  lengthy  essays.  What 
a  world  of  genial  fun  and  racy  humor,  for  in- 
stance, was  comprised  in  his  performance  of  Doc- 
tor Bartolo — certainly  one  of  his  most  striking 
impersonations!  The  very  spirit  of  Beaumar- 
chais  seemed  incorporated  in  him,  and  Rossini's 


Kpirituel  music  acquired  new  force  and  character 
from    his   interpretation.     As    we    think   of  this 
wondrous  personification,  what  looks,  and  tones, 
and  attitudes,  and  gestures  come  back  to  us  and 
fill  our  hearts  with  merriment  once  more  !     We 
again   behold   the   amorous   old   guardian,   with 
mincing  step  and  slightly-shaking  head,  play  the 
gallant  before  his  tender  ward,  leering  at  her  as 
his  huge  shadow  walks  into  the  light  of  her  love- 
liness.    Now   with   Basilio  his  jealousy  is  fired, 
and  he  whispers  him  aside  and  consoles  himself 
with   his  sage  adviser,  and,  as  he   listens   to   the 
tempter — "La  Calumnia" — rubs  his  hand   at  the 
prospect  of  the  gigantic  plot  laid  for  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  rival.     Figaro  enters,  and  a  severe 
look  of  cunning  is  assumed,  and  he  perambulates 
the  stage,  sunning  himself  before  the  spectators, 
saying   as  plainly  as  is  possible  without  words — 
"  See   how  wise  and   cunning   I   am !     But  this 
rascal  here  is  more  wise  and  more  cunning,  and 
I  must  become  his  victim  !     Behold  how  I  make 
myself  a  martyr!"     And  straight  he  sits  down  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  the  barber  proceeds  to  lather 
him  forthwith.    Lablache,  with  instinctive  genius, 
perceived  that  in  Rossini's  opera,  whatever  ne- 
cessity  might    have   existed   in   Beaumarchais's 
comedy  to  carry  out  the  contrary,  the  character 
of  Doctor  Bartolo  should  not  be  played  precisely 
with  a  view  to  rendering  it   real  and   natural. 
The  actual  guardian  of  the  comedy  is  not  intrin- 
sically a  comic    part,  and    the  more  closely  it  is 
allied  to  truth  in  the  performance  the  further  re- 
moved will  it  be  from  creating  that  effect  which 
is  the  direct  end  of  all   comic  acting.     Had    La- 
blache preserved  the  verisimilitude  of  the  part, 
Doctor  Bartolo  would  have  resolved  himself  into 
an  amorous,  jealous,  and  disappointed  old  man, 
whose  sudden  forgiveness  at  the  end  of  the  piece 
would  have  been  utterlj'  unaccountable.     He  did 
not  assume  the  natural  or  real  side  of  the  char- 
acter, but  the   comic   and  effective.     From   the 
earliest  scene  in  the  opera  it  was  plain  that  La- 
blache took  the  audience  into  his  confidence,  and, 
as  it   were,  exclaimed    to   them,   aside — "  They 
think  me  an  old  fool !     Well,  I  know  I  am,  but 
I'll  plague   them  before  I   have  done  mih  them. 
If  you  stand  by  me,  I'm  a  match  for  a  dozen  ras- 
cally  Figaros   and   twenty   intriguing    Counts!" 
And  so  he  went  through    his  part,  and  appealed 
to  the  audience  in  every  dilemma  and  strait,  and 
pretended    to    receive    consolation    from    their 
laughter  and  approval.     In  the  last  scene,  when 
the  Doctor's  long  hopes  of  happiness  are  blasted 
by  the  very   rival   he  hated  and   the   servant  he 
fostered,  would  it  not  have  been  the  most  natural 
act  in  the  world  for  the  man  to  have  gone  mad  in 
despair,  or  at  least  have  fled  the  scene  in  wrath, 
and  not  have  braved  the  gibes  and  sneers  of  all 
the  lookers-on  by  remaining.     Lablache   knew 
all  this,  and  could"  have  interpreted  it  so  had  there 
been  a  necessity.     But  he  went  beyond  the  poet 
and   musician,   and   realized   more   fun   in    the 
character  than  ever  was  contemplated  by  either. 
In  short,  when  he  played  Doctor  Bartolo  the 
spectators  became  as  much  a  part  of  the  perform- 
ance as  Figaro  or  Rosina,  and  his  exaggerations 
were  consequently  the  result  of  the  intimacy  be- 
tween audience   and   actor.     How  if  these   ex- 
aggerations   had    been    dispensed    with  ':*     The 
world  would  have  lost  some  of  the  most  exc|uisite 
displays  of  comic  fancy  ever  beheld  or  recorded. 
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Every  scene  was  full  of  them,  and  they  alone 
who  have  witnessed  the  performance  of  Doctor 
Bartolo  by  Lablache  can  imagine  how  capable 
such  a  part  is  of  being  translated  into  the  highest 
regions  of  comed_v. 

Of  Lablache's  tragic  powers  we  do  not  hold  as 
lofty  an  opinion  as  many  of  his  admirers,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  celebrated  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson 
respecting  Shakspearo's  genius  might,  with  far 
greater  propriety,  be  applied  to  him — namely, 
that  "his  comedy  was  instinct,  and  his  tragedy 
skill."  In  such  parts  as  Oi'oveso  in  Norma,  El- 
miro  in  Otello,  Giorgio  in  Piiritani,  the  Doge  in 
Marino  Faliero,  Henry  Eighth  in  Anna  Bolcna, 
and  others,  he  certainly  was  grand  and  imposing, 
but  these  did  not  require  the  purely  tragic  ele- 
ment so  much  as  a  commanding  look  and  figure, 
power  of  voice,  and  an  amount  of  feeling  and 
pathos  which  as  often  appertains  to  comedy  as 
tragedy.  In  the  higher  walks  of  passion,  Lablache 
did  not  feel  at  his  ease.  He  had  "no  laugh- 
ing devil  in  his  sneer,"  to  give  seeming  and  force 
to  the  terrible  Duke  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  nor 
could  he  invest  such  a  part  as  Enrico  in  Maria, 
di  Rohan  with  that  concentrated  fire  and  energy 
so  necessary  to  endow  it  with  vitality'  on  the 
stage.  So  grand  a  singer,  with  so  magnificent 
a  voice,  so  perfect  an  artist,  so  experienced  an 
actor,  gifted  with  such  splendid  personal  qualifi- 
cations, could  not  fail  to  render  any  part  attrac- 
tive and  important ;  nevertheless,  upon  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  none  of  the  serious 
parts  with  which  his  name  is  identified  contains 
the  real  tragic  element.  Lablache  has  played 
first-rate  tragic  parts  both  in  London  and  Paris — 
Assur  in  Rossini's  Semiramide,  and  the  father  in 
Paer's  Agnese,  for  instance — but  has  left  behind 
him  no  reputation  in  their  assumption.  The 
Doge  in  Donizetti's  Marino  Faliero,  written  ex- 
pressly for  him,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  to 
the  contrary,  as  exhibiting  him  in  a  tragic  char- 
acter of  the  loftiest  kind.  The  fact,  however, 
that  the  opera,  although  one  of  the  composer's 
most  masterly,  had  no  success  in  England  or 
France,  and  has  now  been  laid  on  the  shelf  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  some  proof,  at  all  events,  that 
the  performance  of  the  leading  character  was 
not  supereminent.  How  different  the  fortune  of 
other  operas  written  for  him — L'Elisir  d'Amore, 
1  Puritani,  Don  Pasqvnh.  &c.,  &c.  In  1  Purilani, 
Count  Pepoli  and  Bellini  measured  to  the  great- 
est nicety  the  serious  capabilities  of  Lablache, 
and  consequently  the  Giorgio  of  the  artist  was  a 
consummate  performance — grave,  earnest,  sol- 
emn, tender,  pathetic,  and  powerful  in  the  ex- 
treme. Like  our  own  Charles  Kemble,  Lablache 
rose  to  a  certain  height  in  tragedy,  and  then 
stopped  short.  He  was  no  more  a  Tamburini  or 
a  Ronconi,  than  Chaides  Kemble  was  a  Kean 
or  Macready.  But  this  is  not  depriving  him  of 
any  praise.  Every  great  artist  has  his  speciality 
and  his  limitation,  and  of  him  who  plays  every- 
thing well  it  may  be  predicated  that  he  plays 
nothing  transcendently.  Genius — to  start  an  old 
metaphor — like  the  solar  beam,  requires  concen- 
tration to  give  it  its  greatest  force,  and  when  the 
rays  are  separated  its  power  is  lost.  Lablache's 
genius  was  concentrated  and  burned  in  the  focus 
of  comedy.  It  is  his  just  and  deserved  eulogy, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  comic  artists  that 
ever  adorned  the  operatic  stage. 


Imagination. 

From  the  "  Democrat  of  the  Tea  Table,"  of  the  Transcript. 

Washington  Allston,  beyond  all  reasonable 
question,  had  far  more  genius  than  any  other 
American  painter,  and  though  it  was  not  limited 
to  landscape  painting,  one  almost  wishes  that  he 
had  confined  himself  to  it.  He  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  the  only  truly  imaginative  landscape 
painter  this  country  has  given  to  Art.  He  had 
not  that  dramatic  imagination  which  a  great 
historical  painter  must  have.  One  turns  from  his 
Jeremiah  to  the  scribe  at  his  feet,  and  would  have 
turned,  (I  cannot  doubt)  in  looking  at  the 
Belshazzar's  Feast,  had  it  been  completed,  from 
the  Daniel  and  the  Belshazzar  to  the  Hebrew  girl 
and  the  still  life.     His  genius  lay  in  the  contem- 


plative and  dreamy  rather  than  in  the  personal 
and  constitutional  direction.  What  a  beauty  and  i 
what  a  charm  it  threw  over  the  man  and  over  his  [ 
works  !  How  he  must  have  seemed  to  his  friend  | 
Coleridge,  as  if  just  stepped  out  of  a  dream  to  1 
listen  !  IIow  thankful  all  who  really  knew  him 
here  were,  that  there  was  one  man  among  hurry- 
ing, nervous  Yankees,  whose  character  lacked  will 
and  self-assertion,  whose  life  to  them  seemed 
objectless,  and  before  whose  mind  the  visions  of 
boyhood  grew  nearer,  clearer  and  more  constant 
as  they  troopeil  with  him  thi-ough  this  world 
towards  heaven !  See  how  that  pensive  and  self- 
absorbing  imagination  looks  at  you  from  the  faces 
of  his  women,  whom  one  grows  to  cherish  as  his 
near  and  necessary  friends.  How  like  him  they 
are — and  apart  from  all  other  faces  ever  painted 
in  America — in  unconsciousness  and  dreamy 
immersion  of  thought !  Faithful  and  exact  study- 
ing and  copying  of  nature  are  as  indispensable  to 
a  landscape  painter  as  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
more  purely  technical  processes  of  his  art.  How 
far  he  can  go  beyond  these,  if  at  all,  is  a  question 
of  imaginative  capacity  in  at  least  one  healthy 
direction. 

We  go  to  Man  to  find  ahxolule  superiority  to 
Shakspeare's  men  and  women,  as  we  do  to 
Nature  for  the  same  absolute  superioritj'  to  a 
perfect  artistic  landscape,  itself  excelling — be- 
cause completing  (in  artistic  integrity,)  the  piece 
of  nature  it  embodies. 

Imagination  is  an  informing,  shaping  and  ex- 
ecutive faculty,  working,  when  paramount  in  a 
great  and  balanced  nature,  through  the  under- 
standing, and  bringing  it  up  to  its  potential 
capacity — making  common  sense  profound, — 
making  Burke  a  greater  statesman  than  Fox, — 
Bacon  greater  than  any  English  philoso]3her, — 
and  not  necessarily  showing  itself,  (as  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,)  in  a  single,  original, 
imaginative  expression  in  language.  The  creative 
imagination  in  this  country  has  developed  itself 
almost  entirely  in  other  than  literary  and  artistic 
directions. 

The  simplest  and  best  illustration  which  ever 
occurred  to  me  of  the  creative  action  of  a  mind 
like  Shakspeare's  is  what  we  all  have  in  dreams. 
We  "  enact  spectatordom"  and  look  upon  the 
procession  of  characters  and  events  woven  by 
our  own  brain,  as  we  should  at  an  unexpected 
pageant  passing  before  our  waking  eyes.  In 
other  words,  the  characters  are  as  "  objective"  to 
our  minds — as  free  from  our  own  peculiarities  of 
personal  character  as  are  Ophelia  and  Lear  from 
Shakspeare's.  Whereas,  "  subjective"  writers,  like 
Byron  and  Bulwer,  reproduce  themselves  in  their 
characters.  We  detect  Shakspeare  by  his  sweet 
and  supreme  power  and  by  his  manipulative 
treatment;  we  detect  Byron  by  his  Byronizing 
everj'thing  he  touched. 

The  creative  faculty,  vitally  considered,  gave 
Shakspeare  Hamlet  as  instantaneously  as  Minerva 
was  given  to  Jove — gave,  at  last,  in  that  creative 
flash,  thorough  illumination,  congruity  and  com- 
pleteness— the  soul  to  the  bodj'.  Writing  Hamlet 
out  was  a  subsequent  thing — tho.^e  imaginative 
dips  into  the  work  and  perpetually  recurring  and 
voluntary  withdrawals  (like  the  elder  Booth's 
joking  one  minute  at  a  side-scene,  and  in  the  ne.xt 
having  the  big  tears  of  a  realized  Lear  running 
down  his  cheeks)  are  as  far  away  from  the  vital 
original  creation  of  Hamlet  as  they  are  from  the 
(miscalled)  "  transcendental"  nonsense  of  uncon- 
sciousness. Just  so  it  was  when  combination  after 
combination  and  theory  after  theory  had  swept, 
ghostlike,  by  the  shaping,  unsatisfied,  and  rejecting 
brain  of  Newton,  that  he  at  last  flashed  the 
relating  and  vitalizing  soul  of  the  true  principle ; 
and  what  followed  was  only  deducing  statement 
and  bridging  process  for  tenth-rate  mathemati- 
cians. In  illustration  of  this,  even  in  music,  is 
this  "  piece  of  testimony"  from  Mozart's  famous 
letter  to  the  Baron  : 

Provided  I  am  not  disturbed,  the  subject  enlarges 
itself,  becomes  methodical  and  defined,  and  the  whole, 
tliough  it  be  lonp:,  stands  almost  finished  and  com- 
plete in  my  mind,  so  that  I  can  survey  it  like  a  fine 
picture  or  a  beautiful  .statue  at  a  glance.  Nor  do  I 
hear  in  my  imagination  the  parts  successively,  but  I 
hear  them,  as  it  were,  all  at  once.     The  committing 


to  paper  is  done  quickly  enough,  for  everything,  as  I 
said  before,  is  already  finished. 

This  capacity  for  the  highest  creation  implies 
such  a  precedent  growth  and  exercise  of  a  great 
nature  as  is  given  in  these  remarkable  words  of 
Coleridge : 

Shakspeare — no  mere  child  of  nature:  no  aulomaton 
of  genius;  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspiration:  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it — first  studied' 
patiently,  meditated  deeply,  understood  minutely,  till 
knowledge,  become  habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded 
itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and  finally  gave  birth 
to  that  stupendous  power  by  which  he  stands  alone, 
with  no  equal  or  second  in  his  own  class. 

So  this  instantaneousness  of  conception  implies 
vast  precedent  imaginative  labors,  in  the  assimila- 
tion, rejection  and  mastery  of  resources. 

The  true  "  unconsciousnes.s"  <  f  consummate 
genius  is  this — that  it  cannot,  while  creating,  see. 
objectively  and  critically,  the  law  of  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  creation ;  because  full  genius  only 
becomes  supreme  wdien  completely  and  joyously 
occupied  and  merged  in  its  work — though  there 
must  be  the  most  sensitive  consciousness  within 
thi.-!  limit  which  separates  man  fVom  omniscience. 
Thus  truth  and  nature  can  pass  unimpeded  and 
unalloyed  through  the  mind  of  the  true  poet, 
himself  all  alive  with  executive  consciousness. 
Shakspeare's  creations  are  as  characterless  as  he 
was  full  of  character — only  in  so  far  as  and 
because  they  are  free  from  his  own  individuality. 
As  we  are  sure  that  Hamlet,  tvhere  a  duty  was 
simple  and  sufficient,  and  the  work  to  be  done  vast 
and  complex,  would  have  had  greater  conceiving 
and  executive  power  than  Richard  or  Macbeth, 
so  we  are,  that  in  any  given  direction  where 
personal  character  was  necessary,  Shakspeare 
would  have  overborne  Ben  Jonson  or  Milton. 


Fresh  Impressions  of  Old  Themes. 
Thalberg,  Vieuxtemps  and  the  rest  must  have 
been  amused  by  the  following  criticism,  which 
appeared  in  a  Mobile  paper  (the  Mercury),  when 
they  were  passing  there  a  few  weeks  since.  We 
agree  with  the  friend  who  cut  it  out  for  us,  that 
the  author  ought  to  have  carte  blanche  to  all  the 
concerts  given  in  his  town,  during  his  natural  life. 
Says  he : 

Next  came  a  '  fantasia,'  from  Norma,  (ray  left 
hand  neighbor  inquired  of  me  where  that  town 
was  situated.)  hy  the  miraculous  Thalberg,  who 
sat  down  to  the  piano  as  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  polish  off'  Norma  to  its  heart's  content — • 
which  he  proceeded  to  do,  and  did  do.  It  was 
thi-ashed  out  of  that  piano  till  the  instrument 
quivered  with  rage  ;  it  was  banged  into  it,  jerked 
through  it,  and  dragged  over  it,  as  it  were,  by  the 
hair  of/the  head,  until  the  very  wires  groaned 
a^ain.  After  being  thus  brayed  in  a  mortar, 
'  so  to  speak,'  Norma  was  taken  gently  and  led 
trippingly  up  the  scale,  as  if  walking  on  eggs, 
and  there  made  to  dance  and  frisk  about  like  a 
fairy  spirit,  while  a  deep  rumbling  down  among 
the  bass  notes  showed  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  violence  which  had  been  just  been  done  to 
their  feelings. 

The  sparkling  melody  then  subsided  into 
sadness,  into  mellowness,  into  molting  sweetness, 
and  then  into  almost  an  '  echo  of  soft  silence,'  at 
which  time  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop — a 
lolling  pin,  for  example,  had  any  body  have  so 
far  forgotten  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  as  to 
bring  to  such  a  place  that  useful  culinary  imple- 
ment. Suddenly  recovering  itself,  the  piece 
started  off  afresh,' this  time  into  hysterics,  warbling 
incoherently  like  an  insane  cockatoo,  the  notes 
tumbling  over  one  another  like  boys  let  out  of 
school,  each  outscreaming  the  other,  when,  finally 
gathering  up  all  his  energies,  the  performer 
suddenly  finished  by  a  stunning  blow  at  all  the 
keys  together,  which  closed  the  business  at  once 
for  that  piece,  and  settled  Mr.  Norma  forever." 

The  writer's  feelings  having  somewhat  re- 
covered from  the  stunning  blows  of  Thalberg,  he 
is  prepared  to  appreciate  the  great  violinist : 
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"  The  perfonuanoe  by  Vieuxfemps  of  Lucia 
was  so  entliusiasticall y  applauded  as  to  bring  liim 
out  again,  and  the  audienee  fairly  exploded  when 
he  eomnieneed  the  national  air  of  '  Yankee 
Doodle ;'  but  silence  was  imposed  at  onec  by  the 
ravishing  notes  with  which  that  inspiring  tune  was 
rendered.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
slender  melody  could  have  been  arrayed  in  such 
an  ample  garb  of  splendor.  Ingenuity  must  have 
been  exhausted  in  devising  the  variations  per- 
formed by  this  king  of  violinists.  He  played  it 
'  low  down,'  and  then  high  up  on  the  E  string — 
with  all  four  parts  at  once — with  the  bow  up 
against  the  bridge — without  any  bow  at  all ;  he 
played  it  backwards  and  forwai'ds,  and  I  believe 
sideways  and  crossways — began  at  the  end,  and 
left  off  at  the  beginning;  began  at  the  middle 
and  left  off  at  both  ends;  then  commeneed  at 
both  ends  and  finished  in  the  middle  ;  twanged  it 
like  a  guitar,  growled  it  like  a  bass-viol,  ('  a  base 
violation  of  the  time,'  quoth  my  neighbor,) 
squeaked  it  like  a  fife,  warbled  it  like  a  flute,  and 
'  picked'  it  out  like  a  banjo.  It  was  Yankee 
Doodle  all  the  time,  however — sometimes  solus, 
like  a  boy  whistling;  anon  as  a  duet,  like  a  pair 
of  harmonious  cats ;  then  again  with  all  the 
'  variations,'  all  of  which  displayed  and  set  off  the 
original  air,  as  a  multitudinous  array  of  jewels 
adorns  and  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  fair 
■wearer." 

Finally,  and  in  conclusion,  Madame  Johannsen 
claims  a  place,  and  of  her  he  thus  speaks : 

"  At  last  quiet  was  achieved,  and  Madame 
Johannsen  sang  the  popular  '  Ricci  Song' — brief, 
but  saccharine — and  on  being  called  out  again, 
gave  the  beautiful  German  air,  accompanying 
herself  on  the  piano,  adapted  to  the  words, '  We've 
met  by  chance' — scarcely  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  as  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  chance 
meeting,  where  tickets  are  secured  two  days  in 
advance,  at  the  sacrifice  of  three  dollar^  each,  for 
the  privilege  of  being  present."  . 


"The  Huguenots"  at  the  N.  Y.  Academy. 

[From  the  Tribune  |W.  H,  Frt),  Marnh  9] 

All  the  European  States  at  this  moment 

furnish  but  one  dramatic  composer  who  may  be 
relied  upon  for  a  constant  and  steady  supply  of 
operas,  intended  for  the  Italian  stage  or  stage  for 
all  countries,  and  having  a  reasonable  chance  of 
world-wide  success.  In  speaking  thus  casually, 
we  do  not  forget  the  charms  of  Meyerbeer  as  a 
composer,  who  is  yet  occupied  seriously  and 
devotedly  with  musical  composition.  But  as  M. 
Meyerbeer  produi'es  only  one  opera  about  every 
ten  years,  his  fecundity  does  not  keep  pace  at  all 
with  public  requirement.  Hence  Verdi  has  the 
field  all  his  own.  But  when  Meyerbeer  does 
make  an  opera,  it  is  generall}'  one  to  endure.  It 
has  breadth  and  strength.  The  intellectual  nature 
of  his  designs  and  the  religious,  historic  and 
transcendental  quality  of  his  musical  paintings, 
rightly  viewed,  and  estimated  as  products  of 
brain-power  and  as  noble  human  achievement, 
will  give  to  operatic  representations  a  meaning 
not  dreamt  of  by  those  who  only  consider  them  as 
amusements.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  M.  Meyerbeer, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  most 
eminent  dramatists  of  this  or  any  other  period, 
Scribe,  is  his  collaborator  in  the  work  of  opera- 
making.  Scribe  and  he  work  together.  And 
look  at  the  great  and  ingenious  scenes  they  pro- 
duce. Regard  the  grand  historical  pictures  they 
summon  up.  Not  going  beyond  the  drama  imme- 
diately in  hand,  what  grander,  more  terrible,  or 
more  sublime  event  in  history  is  there  than  that 
hell-inspired  massacre  of  some  200,000  Protes- 
tants— sacrificed  by  one  of  those  fierce  delusions 
of  the  human  intellect,  by  which  it  attempts  to 
play  the  part  of  the  Almighty,  fix  faith  and  creed 
by  mathematical  rule,  and  decides  that  the  eter- 
nal soul  must  soar  or  sink,  so  and  so,  as  though  it 
were  physical  matter,  capable  of  man's  handlin" 
and  graduations.  A  truly  suMime  subject  for  his- 
toric painting;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  other  me- 
dium of  presenting  it  vividly  to  the  human  imao-- 


ination  can  be  found  e((ual  to  that  of  the  opera- 
house.  We  may  read  Luther ;  we  may  study  his 
square-cut,  solemn  countenance;  but  let  the  vital- 
ities of  his  hymns  be  heard  on  the  stage  in  char- 
acter and  set  forth  with  the  resources  of  scenery 
and  costume,  and  it  is  as  though  the  stern  old  re- 
former again  lived  and  breathed,  and  sang  the 
praise  of  his  Creator. 

But  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  abstract,  let 
us  look  a  moment  at  the  music  of  Meyerbeer,  in 
proof  of  this  intellectuality  of  music.  Let  us 
take  the  full  score,  as  it  is  called,  containing  the 
notes  played  by  all  the  instruments  placed  one 
under  another  in  due  proportion  of  simultaneous 
utterance,  and  divided  by  common  lines  into 
measures ;  hence  the  scoring  down  the  page  from 
top  to  bottom.  As  a  new  evidence  of  human  la- 
bor, vieSved  apart  from  every  other  consideration, 
an  operatic  score  can  claim  its  respectabilities. 
For  it  covers  a  thousand  pages,  each  page  con- 
taining from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  as  ordinary 
music  pages  printed  for  popular  use.  As  to  the 
power  of  combination — the  chromatic  or  color- 
istic  cpiality — a  full  score  presents  upon  every 
page  a  mass  of  combinations  fitting  an  historical 
painting  on  canvas;  the  masses  of  light  and 
shade  and  color,  the  foreground  and  the  back- 
ground, the  sohd  central  figures  and  the  retreat- 
ing accessories,  the  bold  front  projections  and  the 
aerial  perspective  of  the  canvas,  all  being  found, 
in  their  peculiar  expression,  equally  in  the  full 
score.  The  musical  work  under  consideration 
opens  with  an  instrumental  prelude,  the  curtain 
being  down.  Let  us  look  at  the  artistic  skill  and 
appropriate  meetings  of  this.  First,  the  very 
dark-toned  kettle-drums  strike  a  few  ill-boding- 
notes.  Then  comes  a  piece  of  actual  history — 
the  Luther's  Hymn,  as  much  intensifying  the 
Reformation  history  beyond  all  else,  as  did  the 
Marseilles  Hymn  that  of  the  French  Revolution. 
This  hymn  is  heard  on  the  clarionets  and  bas- 
soons, and  the  cor  anglais,  wooden  reed  instru- 
ments, which  at  once  recall  the  church  organ, 
and  all  church  psalmodj'  of  the  period.  Then 
come  the  brass  instruments — typical  through  all 
ages  of  the  thunders  of  war;  and  the  idea  of  the 
Cromwellian-like  heroes,  the  Huguenots,  fighting 
against  the  Pope  and  the  Devil,  is  incontinently 
vivified.  This  dies  away,  as  the  violinish  instru- 
ments, with  pieces  of  wood  acting  as  mutes,  and 
placed  over  the  strings,  giving  a  mysterious  tem- 
per to  the  sound.  Then  the  hymn  dies  away,  as 
a  few  notes  are  played  on  the  latter  instruments, 
harp-fashion,  by  the  player  pinching  the  strings, 
Then  come  smooth,  soft  passages  on  the  violins, 
suggesting  the  soft,  feminine  element  which  runs 
through  the  opera,  and  being  in  rhetorical  con- 
tradistinction to  the  stalwart  temper  of  the  re- 
former's lyric.  Then  this  sweet  fluent  passage  is 
mixed  up  with  this  direction  on  the  score  :  Half 
the  stringed  instruments  played  with  fingers,  the 
other  half  with  the  bows,  a  minute  elfect  worth 
the  amateur's  study.  Sequent  come  little  bits  of 
dialoguery,  in  which  the  instruments  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  interchanging  courtesies  as  to  health; 
and  talk  becoming  more  general,  we  may  ima<;- 
ine  ladies  in  hair  powder,  chattering  in  sweet, 
courtly  French.  To  this  succeed  a  number  of 
measures  exactly  marked  by  four  notes  each  in 
the  bass,  while  are  above  heard  snatches  of  the 
old  canticle,  mixed  up  with  nice  little  dames 
d'honneur  frivolities  on  the  violins.  But  now  the 
musical  sky  darkens,  and  the  composer  makes  the 
violin  firmament  darken  with  rage,  and  doubliniT 
as  to  quickness  of  time  some  of  the  elephantine 
accents  of  Luther's  Hymn,  we  are  led  to  an  alle- 
gro where  the  old  72-pounder  is  hammered  out  in 
its  rushing  and  crushing  plenitudes  of  theological 
ecstacy  —  a  very  awakening  of  Zion  —  a  camp- 
meeting  frenzy  of  olden  time.  And  here  we  may 
Insist  that  music  —  music  in  its  connection  with 
the  opera,  and  purely  instrumental  music  alone, 
aiming  at  dramatic  expression — is  one  of  the  best 
historians.  It  speaks  out  more  than  the  silent 
page  or  picture.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  quiet 
and  particular.  Music  is  living,  as  it  comes  from 
the  throat  or  hand,  and  generalizes  facts  by  as- 
sociation in  a  manner  all  its  own  ;  but  to  see  in- 
to its  logical  and  aesthetic  cupboard,  we  must  have 
the  key.     The  music  where  we  left  off  is  succeed- 


ed by  a  short  storm  of  syncopations  —  the  same 
word  as  taken  from  the  Greek  and  applied  to 
certain  conditions  of  the  human  body  ;  and  in- 
deed, the  gasping  of  the  orchestra,  syncopational- 
ly  treated,  merits  the  appellation.  Now  we  have 
short  passages  in  1 2-8  time,  or  that  formed  of  lour 
groups  of  notes  in  a  measure  or  bar,  each  group 
having  three  notes — the  passage  being  formed  on 
that  black  musical  uncertainty,  the  diminished 
seventh,  a  chord  belonging  to  every,  and  hence, 
to  no  scale  or  key  in  particular ;  a  chord  compos- 
ed of  lugubrious,  angry  minor  thirils,  (the  inter- 
vals which  the  winds  use  in  their  mournful  howl- 
ings,)  one  added  to  another,  down,  down,  to  the 
lower  deep  of  infernal  harmony. 

Here  endeth  the  first  chapter,    for  the  curtain 
is  raised  on  Act  1,  Scene  1. 

Passing  Remark. — Life  is  short,  and  Meyer- 
beer is  long.  He  is  very  rich  and  liesurely, 
though  furiously  and  abominably  industrious.  (A 
man  of  genius  must  "  loaf"  extensively.)  Being  so 
well  off,  and  having  so  much  time  on  his  hands 
to  doubly  sugar-up  his  periods,  he  mosaics  away 
his  details  up  to  the  fuzz  on  the  animalcula's 
wing  (which  often  does  not  improve  it.)  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  has  the  disposition  to  be  colossal 
in  length,  and  has  the  "Imperial"  Academy  of 
Music  in  Paris,  with  its  latitude  of  reheai'sals  and 
huge  patience  of  its  auditors,  to  back  him  up.  So 
he  deals  in  length.  Time  is  the  succession  of 
ideas,  'out  his  are  so  long  that  eternity  is  included 
in  hearing  one  of  his  words.  When  a  people  are 
very  busy,  like  our  own,  they  must  cut  down 
Meyerbeer  vastly  (they  do  so  even  in  Paris),  to 
bring  one  of  his  works  into  reasonable  compass. 
And  probably  the  uukindest  cut  of  all,  was  done 
in  the  Italian  version  played  last  night,  the  de- 
scriptive music  which  opens  t'ne  first  act.  But 
the  UUman  had,  Haralet-like,  to  be  cruel  in  or- 
der to  be  kind,  and  he  began  with  the  scalpel,  ex- 
cising a  musical  discourse  reaching  from  page 
16  to  page  46 — a  discourse  on  all  that  the  nobles 
did  in  the  scene  marked  A,  B,  C,  (the  subdivis- 
ions of  the  seen',)  and  began  on  D — an  "  orgie" 
where  the  nobles  sit  down  to  supper  and  sing  a 
good  rousing  bacchanalian — subject,  also,  by  way 
of  adding  insult  to  injury,  to  two  "judicious  cuts." 
A  recitative  leads  to  a  romance,  beautit'uUy  color- 
ed, in  the  orchestra.  This  romance  reveals  one 
of  those  curiosities  of  musical  literature  for  which 
Meyerbeer  is  remarkable.  For  example  :  it  is 
given  to  a  single  alto-violin,  (a  la  viol  d'amour  of 
the  olden  days)  to  accompany  the  sentiment.  A 
change,  certainly,  from  the  hurricane  of  multitu- 
dinous orchestral  sounds  preceding  it.  This  ac- 
companiment opens  with  some  new  chords,  har- 
monic-wise. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  every 
sound  taken  within,  say,  the  limits  of  the  human 
voice,  generates  sounds  millions  of  octaves  above 
it,  one  of  which  is  appreciable  by  the  human  ear. 
We  say  millions  of  octaves,  because,  as  there  is 
no  end  to  the  extension  or  divisibility  of  matter, 
and  it  can  be  mathematically  proven  that  two 
lines  may  approach  each  other  forever,  and  nev- 
er meet,  so  by  the  same  operation  of  psychologi- 
cal transcendentalism  it  is  evident  that  there  can 
be  no  beginning  to  the  lowest  bass  note,  or  end 
to  the  highest  treble  note  of  the  universe.  Where- 
ever  there  is  light  there  is  sound,  and  music  ex- 
ists in  all  creation.  That  is,  there  must  be  an 
eternal  song — literally  musical  chords,  the  perfect 
major  —  harmoniously  playing  by  the  undying 
spontaneities  of  erotic  nature  ;  and  this  music  is 
only  rendered  evident  to  the  limited  human  sense 
through  vibrations  caused  by  bodies  moving  on 
earth  by  physical  and  natural  means — by  the  act 
of  the  singer  or  players,  the  hymn  of  nature  as 
exhibited  in  the  waterfall,  the  thunder,  the  lion's 
double  bass,  the  cupidling  utterance  of  birds,  the 
sweet  complainings  of  the  ajolian  harp.  But  to 
come  back  to  first  principles :  this  higher  heaven 
of  sound,  this  harmonic  quality,  is  used  by  Mey- 
erbeer most  poetically  in  the  symphony  on  the 
single  alto  violin  in  question,  which  accompanies 
the  words  suna,  "  Alt,  quel  spectacle  enchanter  vi- 
ent  soiiffrir  a  mes  yeux."  Then  in  the  Andante 
cantahUe  (slow  singing,  in  contradistinction  to 
vigorous  declamation,  or  ornate  many-note  strains) 
the  alto  violin  takes  its  "position  neutrelle",  and 
descending  from  the  cerulean  harmonics,  discours- 
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es  in  flowing  groups  of  three  and  then  four  notes 
to  a  very  sweetly  contented  strain,  having  the 
following  words : 

Plus  blanche  que  la  blanche  hermine, 

Plus  pure  qu'un  jour  de  printemps, 

Un  ange,  une  vierge  divine, 

De  sa  vue  eblouit  mes  sens  ; 

Vierge  immortelle,  qu'elle  etait  belle,  &c. 

The  merest  hint  of  feminine  chorus  is  heard  af- 
terward. The  power  of  coincident  musical  allu- 
sion, without  the  poverty  of  a  twice-told  tale,  is 
remarkable.  No  literature,  no  painting  bears  its 
broad  statements  over  again,  there  must  be  new 
forms  and  facts.  But  music  has  its  da  capo,  its 
encore ;  and  the  auditor,  if  much  pleased  with  a 
melody  when  given  in  the  first  portion  of  a  com- 
position, will  be  more  pleased  at  its  repetition. — 
Indeed,  the  whole  theory  of  classical  instrumenta- 
tion is  based  upon  such  repetition  (developments) 
and  much  of  successflil  vocal  music,  though  not  to 
an  equal  extent. 

Let  us  next  mark  the  song  of  the  old  Huguenot 
where  he  describes  the  Protestant  triumph  at  the 
siege  of  Rochelle.  The  fife,  the  drum,  the  crash 
of  encounter,  the  whizz  of  bullets,  the  rampant  joy 
of  military  triumph,  connected  with  religious 
faith  —  such  faith  as  people  had  a  few  centuries 
back  —  undiluted  by  doubts,  speculations,  or  in- 
dividuality in  theological  apprehension — there  all 
are  clearly  rendered  in  the  coloring  and  tones  of 
this  remarkable  song. 

It  would  surpass  our  limits  at  this  late  hour  to 
treat  extensively  of  the  qualities  of  the  pieces  of 
this  colossal  work.  A  good  sized  book  might  be 
written.  But  we  would  point  especial  attention 
to  the  conspiracy  scene,  the  duet  between  the  lov- 
ers which  follows,  as  models  of  great  musical  de- 
sign and  treatment.  Unquestionably,  the  thun- 
dering rhapsody  of  the  Catholic  monks,  nobles, 
and  crowd,  surpass  in  grandeur  anything  heard 
on  the  operatic  stage.  It  is  superb  in  every  vital 
requisite  of  art.  The  duet  is  not  less  grand  in  its 
character,  and  had  Meyerbeer  never  written  any- 
thing else  but  these  two  pieces,  he  would  have 
taken  the  highest  place  in  musical — and  hence  in 
expressive,  spiritual  art. 

Mr.  Ullman  cannot  be  too  strongly  congratu- 
lated for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  put  this 
work  on  the  stage.  We  have  at  last,  an  orches- 
tra in  the  opera  which  is  sufficiently  large.  One 
with  body,  fulness,  soul.  The  minimum  of  a 
good  orchestra  in  a  house  of  the  size  of  the  Acad- 
emy, is  sixty  performers.  With  that  all  the  in- 
terstices which  lie  between  the  instruments  un- 
der reduced  numbers  are  filled  out,  and  the  ear 
is  satisfied  with  a  full  repast  of  sounds.  The 
chorus  was  magnificent.  The  German  addition 
to  it  was  especially  voluble,  certain  and  power- 
ful. 

We  have  seen  this  opera  many  times  in  Paris, 
but  never  so  well  done  as  regards  the  principal 
singers.  Never  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Paris 
did  we  hear  a  singer  equal  in  the  part  toMadame 
LaGrange  ;  never  one  equal  toMadame  D'Angri ; 
never  one  equal  to  Formes ;  never  one  better 
than  Gassier  ;  none  superior  to  Tiberini,  except 
Duprez  ;  none  so  good  in  his  part  as  Tafanelli. 


New  York,  March  17. — Last  week  brought 
us  two  very  fine  concerts.  The  first  one,  given 
by  Mr.  Satter,  was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  very  well 
attended,  and  is  said  to  have  proved  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  It  seems  that  our  public  have 
not  forgotten  that  this  artist  roused  their  enthusi- 
asm some  years  ago.  My  recollections  of  the  en- 
joyment received  from  his  playing  at  that  time 
were  so  vivid,  that  I  doubly  regretted  being  una- 
ble to  be  present  at  this  concert.  On  another 
occasion,  I  hope  to  give  you  my  personal  impres- 
sions. Mason  and  Thomas's  third  Matinee  on 
Saturday,  was  not  quite  as  interesting  as  the  pre- 
vious one.  A  Sonata  by  Schubert,  for  violin  and 
piano,  very  finely  rendered  by  the  concert-givers 


themselves,  disappointed  me,  after  what  I  had 
been  led  to  expect  of  these  compositions.  Beet- 
hoven's ever-beautiful  Quartet,  op.  59,  was  of 
course  acceptable,  and  showed  better  than  any- 
thing previously  played,  the  manifest  improve- 
ment of  the  performers.  Among  these,  by  the 
way,  we  gladly  welcomed  Mr.  Bergmann  back 
to  his  old  place,  he  having  been  absent  from  the 
city  until  now,  and  Mr.  Bk.annes  having  taken 
his  part  only  until  his  return.  After  this  great 
work  of  the  great  master,  a  dashing,  brilliant 
Italian  Trio  of  Louis  Wolff  did  not  appear  to 
great  advantage.  Had  this  been  placed  first  on 
the  programme,  it  would  have  pleased  better, 
and  have  had  such  credit  given  to  its  merits  as 
they  deserve. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  delay  my 
letter  until  the  last  moment,  and  so  that  it  may 
reach  you  in  time  for  this  week's  issue,  must 
leave  unsaid  several  things,  which,  however,  will 
bear  delaying  till  my  next.  I  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  a  dire  complaint  with  regard  to  the 
cruelty  of  your  printers,  who  have  mutilated  my 
last  letters  to  a  most  unconscionable  degree. — 
Fortunately,  their  misprints  make  such  nonsense, 
that  their  being  mere  misprints  is  evident.  One 
ridiculous  mistake  of  my  own,  however,  caused 
by  haste  in  writing,  I  must  rectify.  I  did  not 
mean  by  any  means  that  the  "  rubbish  shaken 
out  of  the  old  viola  and  'cello "  at  my  friend's, 
was  "  found  to  be  very  useful,"  but  that  this  was 
the  case  with  the  instruments.  •  t 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  7. — Enclosed  I 
send  you  the  programmes  of  the  three  Concerts, 
(Public  Rehearsals,  as  we  call  them,)  which  have 
been  given  by  the  "Mozart  Society."  From  them 
you  will  perceive  that  we  have  not  been  idle. — 

FIRST    REHEARSAL. 

Part  First. — 1.  Chorus :  How  bright  and  fair  the  morn  ia 
breaking,  Rossini. — 2  Duet,  Sopranos  :  I  would  that  my  love, 
Mendelssohn. — 3-  Air,  Soprano:  Long  I've  watched  beneath 
the  willow,  Weber.— 4  Chorus  :  Hail  to  thee,  Liberty  I  Ros- 
sini.— 5.  Duet.  Soprano  and  Baritone  :  From  the  Barber  of 
Seville,  Rossini.— 6.  Cavatina  :  Una  Voce  poco  fa,  Rossini. — 
7.  Chorus  :  Sofrly  treading,  silence  keep,  Meyerbeer  —8.  Duet, 
Sopranos  :  Dark  day  of  horror,  Rossini  — Duet,  Tenor  and  So- 
prano: Parigi  o  cara,  Verdi. — 10.  Phantom  Chorus  ;  From 
Somnarobula,  Bellini. 

P.\RT  Second — 1.  Duet  for  two  Pianos  ;  Themes  from  Nor- 
ma, Thalberg. — 2.  Chorus  :  Kyrie  Eleison — from  Mass  in  C, 
Beethoven  — 3.  Oratorio  of  Elijah,  Part  First,  Mendelssohn. 

SECOND   REHEARSAL. 

Part  First. — 1.  Chorus,  from  Semiramide :  Hail  to  thee, 
Liberty,  Rossini. — 2.  Solo,  Soprano  :  Ah  !  sure  he'll  ne'er  de- 
ceive me,  Donizetti  — 3  Chorus:  Kyrie  —  from  Mass  in  C, 
Beethoven. — Duet,  for  Piano-Forte,  4  hands  :  Overture  to  Wil- 
liam Tell,  Rossini. — 5.  Solo,  Soprano  :  Sommo  cielo,  Ricci. — 
6.  Solo,  Baritone :  Arm,  arm,  ye  brave,  Handel — 7.  Chorus 
from  Elijah:  He,  watching  over  Israel,  Mendelssohn — 8. 
Siena,  Soprano,  Der Freychutz  :  Before  my  eyes  beheld  him. 
Von  Weber.— 9.  Solo  and  Chorus  :   from  Elijah,  Mendelssohn. 

Part  Second. — 1.  Duet  and  Chorus,  Soprano  and  Baritone: 
from  the  Creation,  Haydn.  —  2.  Trio,  Sopranos:  Like  as  a 
Father  pitieth  bis  children,  Cherubini-— 3.  Hunter's  Chorus  : 
from  Cinderella,  Rossini.- 4.  Duet,  Soprano  and  Barifone  : 
from  Ivanhoe,  Concone. — 5.  Chorus  :  from  the  Gipsey's  Warn- 
ing, Benedict. 

THIRD  REHEARSAL. 
Part  First.— 1.   Oratorio  of  Elijah,   Part  First,  Mendels- 
sohn. 

Part  Second.  —  1.  Chorus:  Joy!  Joy!  freedom  to-day, 
Benedict. — 2.  Komanza,  Soprano  :  The  brightest  eyes,  F.  Abt. 
— 3.  Chorus  :  Night  shades  no  longer,  Rossioi  — 4.  Aria,  So- 
prano :  Vedrai  carino,  Mazart  — 5.  Solo  and  Chorus  :  Crown- 
ed with  the  Tempest,  Verdi. 

The  last  Programme  the  members  of  the  "Mo- 
zart" look  upon  with  considerable  pride,  espec- 
ially when  they  consider  that,  outside  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  "Elijah"  has  never  been  given 
in  this  country,  as  a  whole.  Although  we  did  not 
perform  the  whole  of  it,  but  only  the  first  part 
entire,  (excepting  the  dreaded  double  Quartet), 
it  was  only  from  considerations  of  policy  that  the 
second  part  of  the  work  was  omitted.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  audience  were  not  yet  quite  pre- 
pared for  all  of  it  in  one  evening ;  for  the  success 


oif  our  enterprise  depends  in  a  measure  upon 
their  co-operation,  as  we  do  not  give  public  Con- 
certs, but  derive  our  revenue  exclusively  from 
subscription. 

Our  Chorus  consisted  of  the  following  force  : — 
Soprani  20,  Alti  16,  Tenors  12,  Bassi22  ; — rath- 
er a  small  number  for  such  choruses,  you  will 
say.  But,  if  small  in  numbers,  yet  they  were  all 
animated  with  a  determination  to  do  their  duty 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  their  whole  soul 
was  in  the  work  before  them.  The  choruses  were 
performed  admirably.  From  the  beginning,  to 
the  last  note  of  the  "  Rain"  Chorus,  all  passed  off 
smoothl}',  with  the  exception  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  "  Fire"  chorus,  where  the  Bassos  and 
Tenors  made  "  the  fire  descend  from  heaven"  in 
not  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment threatened  utter  annihilation  to  our  hopes. 
It  was  only  momentary,  however.  Nobly  did  the 
Sopranos  restore  order  and  confidence  by  the 
prompt  and  energetic  manner  with  which  they 
attacked  the  F  natural,  immediately  after  the  re- 
sponse to  the  Bassos  and  Tenors.  The  "Baal" 
chorus,  the  lovely  chorus  after  the  Duet  of  the 
widow  and  Elijah,  (the  second  part  of  which  re- 
minds one  so  forcibly  of  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is 
born,"  of  Handel's  Messiah),  and  the  chorus 
"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  were  given  with  great  spir- 
it. The  responses  to  Elijah  in  the  latter  chorus, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  "Baal"  chorus,  were  ren- 
dered absolutely  perfect,  and  the  fury,  vehemence 
and  wrath,  which  the  chorus  poured  into  the 
Presto  movement  of  the  Baal  chorus,  when  driv- 
en to  desperation  by  the  taunts  of  the  Prophet, 
told  with  wonderful  effect. 

Now  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Solos.  This  part  of  Elijah  was  undertaken  by 
our  much  esteemed  townsman,  Corradi  Col- 
LIERE,  and  a  most  worthy  representative  of  the 
Prophet  did  he  prove  himself.  Not  only  does  he 
look  the  character  of  Elijah,  (as  was  universally 
remarked),  but  what  is  of  far  greater  importance, 
he  sang  Mendelssohn's  inspiration,  as,  (I  venture 
to  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,)  verj-  few  in- 
deed, in  this  country,  can  sing  it.  This  gentle- 
man has  lately  removed  to  our  city,  from  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  resided  for  a  number  of  years  ;  but, 
(to  the  shame  of  our  sister  city,  be  it  spoken),  so 
little  was  he  appreciated  by  our  good  friends 
across  the  river,  that  he  was  unable  to  support 
himself  by  his  profession.  Possessing  a  voice  of 
great  compass,  most  extraordinary  flexibility  and 
great  purity  of  intonation,  he  combines  these 
qualities  with  true  devotion  to  his  profession.  The 
moment  he  uttered  the  solemn  words  of  prophecy 
in  the  opening  Recitative,  conviction  seized  every 
hearer,  that  the  voice  of  the  character  was  in  safe 
hands.  The  Duet  with  the  ividow,  the  Recita- 
tives in  the  Baal  and  Rain  choruses,  and  espec- 
ially that  grand,  almost  terrible  Bass  Solo,  "  Is 
not  his  word  like  a  fire  ?  "  all  told  how  carefully 
and  conscientiously  his  part  had  been  studied. — 
Greatest,  perhaps,  was  his  rendering  of  the  Baal 
Recitative  and  the  one  introducing  the  chorus, 
"  Thanks  be  to  God."  The  commanding  and 
prophetic  tone  with  which  he  commenced  the  for- 
mer, the  withering  taunts  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Priests  of  Baal,  and  the  religious  fervor  of 
the  Adagio,  "  Lord,  God  of  Abraham,  "  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  But  his  performance  of  the 
closing  scene  pleased  me  most.  With  the  utmost 
devotion  did  he  render  that  beautiful  prayer  for 
rain,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  sublimity,  when 
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he  sang  the  words,  "  Unto  Thee  will  I  cry,  Lord 
my  rock,  be  not  silent  to  mc  ;"  and  the  joyous, 
grateful  thanks  which  he  afterwards  poured  forth 
with  the  utmost  power  and  volume  of  his  magnifi- 
cent voice,  seemed  to  inspire  all ;  for  never  did  our 
choir  sing  with  so  much  fire  and  animation,  as  in 
the  following  chorus. 

The  other  Solo  parts  were  well  sustained  by 
our  principal  amateurs.  The  rich,  silvery,  ring- 
ing tones  of  the  voice  that  sang  the  part  of  the 
widow,  never  fail  to  afford  the  utmost  pleasure, 
and  certainly,  never  did  the  lady  sing  more  truly 
artistically,  never  did  her  magnificent  voice 
appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  Duet 
with  Elijah.  The  Duet,  "  Zion  spreadeth  her 
hands,"  was  sung  well,  but  a  little  too  timidly,  it 
being  the  first  attempt  at  singing  in  public  by  the 
young  ladies.  That  truly  lovely  Solo  for  Tenor, 
"  If  with  all  your  hearts  ye  seek  Him,"  was  given 
with  much  feeling  and  expression,  as  was,  also, 
the  Alto  Solo  of  the  angel,  notwithstanding  a  very 
severe  hoarseness  under  which  the  lady  labored. 

Forgive  this  long  notice,  my  dear  Mr.  Dwight, 
but  I  must  tell  you  privately,  we  all  feel  a  little 
proud  of  this  performance,  which  I  trust  will  lead 
to  greater  and  more  extended  exertions  in  the 
Mozart  Society.  Considering  that  nearly  all  our 
singers  are  amateurs,  that  we  were  compelled  to 
do  without  an  Orchestra,  and  that  this  difficult 
Oratorio,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  giv- 
en in  the  West,  we  ought  to  be  excused  for  this 
little  honest  feeling  of  pride.  Besides,  the  inter- 
est which  you  ever  take  in  anything  that  may 
lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  really  good  mus- 
ic, leads  me  to  hope, — not  only,  that  you  will  ex- 
cuse this  long  epistle,  but  that  you  will  rejoice 
with  us  in  our  success.  G. 

Florence,  Jan.  23. — I  have  won  the  heart 
of  the  Cara  Padrona — in  a  maternal  way  I  mean 
— by  assisting  her  to  envelope  various  invalid 
geraniums  and  rose-bushes,  and  above  all  by 
taking  her  two  little  children  to  the  opera.  For 
this  purpose  I  hired  a  private  box,  (your  imagi- 
nation will  never  be  able  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
small  amount  of  funds  required  for  such  a  luxury 
here,)  and  attended  the  representation  in  solemn 
state.  The  children  were  delighted  at  first,  and 
bore  up  manfully  during  the  second  act,  but  in 
the  third,  exhausted  nature  gave  way,  and  they 
both  succumbed,  and  peacefull)-  slumbered  till 
the  close  of  the  opera. 

It  was  not  at  the  Pergola  that  I  appeared  in 
this  paternal,  or  clever-country-uncle  role.  For, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  only  once  attended  this 
famed  opera-house,  and  then  the  performances 
were  so  bad  that  I  felt  no  inclination  to  go  again. 
You  must  know  that  the  Pergola  is  this  season 
suffering  under  an  accumulation  of  ill-luck.  The 
tenor  Belart  was  engaged  for  the  Carnival,  but 
being  offered  a  more  lucrative  engagement  in 
Paris,  he  coolly  broke  his  Florentine  contract, 
and  is  now  playing  at  the  Parisian  capital.  He 
did  not  notify  the  Pergola  manager  in  time  for 
the  latter  to  obtain  a  suitable  substitute,  and  so 
the  season  opened  with  Ernani,  Signor  Lorini 
in  the  tenor  role,  which  he  sang  as  well  as  he 
could,  but  he  was  not  successful  in  pleasing  the 
public.  The  management  then  made  an  engage- 
ment with  one  Pugbt,  a  tenor  of  fair  rank  ;  but 
Puget,  the  day  he  arrived  in  Florence,  was  taken 
sick  with  a  fever,  and  has  been  in  bed  ever  since. 
So  the  management  attempted  Lucia,  but  it  was 


played  only  once,  and  that  was  just  once  too  of- 
ten, according  to  the  critics.  Since  then  Ernani 
(omitting  the  second  act,)  has  occupied  the  stage, 
with  the  ballet  of  Hulda. 

The  La  Perc/ola  theatre  stands  in  an  obscure 
street,  which  in  American  cities  would  be  thought 
only  worthy  the  name  of  alley-way.  The  front, 
of  yellowish  stone,  has  a  stable-like  appearance, 
but  is  distinguished  from  the  neighboring  build- 
ings, by  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tusca- 
ny upon  the  pediment.  A  wooden  shed  over- 
hangs the  side-walk,  and  the  entire  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  building  is  very  indifferent.  It 
is  not  shabby  or  dirty,  for  the  street  is  kept  won- 
derfully clean  and  neat ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  stranger  with  admiration. 

Entering  the  vestibule,  the  first  object  that  met 
my  eye  was  a  painted  placard,  evidently  for  the 
benefit  of  English  and  American  visitors.  I  copy 
iterbatim  the  inscription  : 

PRICE  OF  TIKETS. 

Tiket  of  Entrance, , 3  Pauls. 

Stalls  of  Orchcstre  \besaii^estiket  of  Entrance,  6     ** 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a 
temporary  notice,  hastily  scribbled  with  a  pen, 
but  a  handsomely  printed  placard,  permanently 
and  conspicuously  posted  up,  in  the  most  fashion- 
able theatre  of  Florence,  in  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  and  where  nightly  gathers  as 
highly  educated  an  audience  as  can  anywhere  be 
found.  When  there  are  so  many  English  people 
in  Florence,  this  original  method  of  English  or- 
thography seems  more  surprising. 

The  interior  of  La  Pergnla  is  much  more  ele- 
gant than  the  exterior  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
The  vestibule  is  supported  by  superb  columns  of 
polished  marble,  of  various  colors,  and  connects 
with  the  auditorium  by  means  of  doors  of  huge 
plate  glass.  The  interior  decorations  are  very 
tasteful,  consisting  as  usual,  of  gold  and  crimson, 
the  Royal  Box  being  fitted  with  a  richness  that 
adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  house.  It 
is  customary  in  the  continental  theatres  to  have 
two  Royal  Boxes,  one  for  State  occasions,  in  the 
centre  of  the  tiers  directly  opposite  the  stage,  and 
the  other  at  the  right  of  the  proscenium,  only 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  proscenium  bo.x- 
es  by  its  additional  decorations  and  the  large  gild- 
ed crown  above  it.  The  Pergola  contains  one 
hundred  and  two  private  boxes,  exclusive  of  the 
grand  Royal  box,  which  of  itself  occupies  the 
place  of  a  dozen.  The  Parquette  is  the  onl}' 
part  of  the  building  accessible  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  the  "tikets"  to  this  part  of  the  house  are 
sold  at  three  paoli,  or  30  cents  each.  The  first 
few  rows  of  seats  near  the  orchestra  are  kept  as 
reserved  seats — posti  distinii,  as  they  call  them 
here  —  and  are  attainable  at  an  additional  charge 
of  50  cents.  La  Pergola  being  an  aristocratic 
theatre,  there  are  no  elevated  accommodations 
for  the  "gods."  The  upper  boxes,  if  not  all  en- 
gaged for  the  season,  can  be  hired  by  the  night ; 
but  if  you  want  a  box,  you  never  ask  for  the  box 
itself,  but  say  you  want  to  buy  "a  key",  and  of- 
fices for  the  sale  of  the  chiavi  dei  palchi  may  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  Pergola 
is  much  smaller  than  I  had  expected.  It  is  not 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Teatro  Ferdinando. 
The  scenic  decorations  are  fair,  and,  as  usual  in 
Italian  theatres,  are  drop  scenes  instead  of  slides, 
in  the  style  copied  by  the  Academy  of  Music,  in 
New  York. 

During  the  performance  of  Ernani,  which  was 


as  badly  rendered  as  ever  I  heard  it,  there  was  a 
constant  murmur  of  talking  throughout  the  house. 
Very  few  paid  any  attention  to  what  was  going 
on  upon  the  stage,  excepting  perhaps  during 
some  favorite  aria  or  cadenza  of  the  prima  don- 
na, one  Goldberg  Rossi,  a  second  rate  artist. 
There  was  none  of  that  vehement  applause,  that 
e.xcited  enthusiasm,  that  are  so  frequently  met 
with  in  Italian  theatres ;  as  far  as  the  Opera  was 
concerned,  everything  went  off  coldly  and  flatly. 
But  when  the  ballet  commenced  there  was  a  change 
which  showed  at  once,  that  dancing,  not  music, 
Terpsichore,  not  Euterpe,  was  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  La  Pergola.  The  ballet  was  Hulda,  an  in- 
comprehensible affair  of  knights,  and  Turks,  and 
demons,  and  ever  pervaded  by  a  ferocious  per- 
sonage with  a  magic  sword.  The  star  of  the  bal- 
let was  LuJSA  Taglioni,  and  her  dancing  was 
such  exquisite  poetry  of  motion  as  I  never  before 
beheld.  She  was,  of  course,  most  liberally  ap- 
plauded, and  after  the  ballet  had  concluded, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  audience  left,  not  car- 
ing to  wait  for  the  last  act  of  Ernani. 

Trovator. 


From  my  Diary,  No.  27. 

March  17. — ^When  I  first  became  interested  in 
musical  literature,  it  was  the  fashion  to  seek  an  ex- 
planation of  the  tact  that  in  our  country  good  voic- 
es are  rare,  and  very  fine  ones  not  to  be  found — 
while  all  the  really  great  ones  come  from  Italy.  As 
my  reading  extended,  a  doubt  arose,  whether  Italy 
alone  did  furnish  these  extraordinary  vocal  organs. 
I  found  that  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  as 
many  singers  born  North  of  the  Alps  have  obtained 
a  European  reputation,  as  were  born  South  of  them, 
— both  men  and  women.  Statistics  prove  that  no 
European  country  has  a  monopoly  of  this  kind.  In 
time,  a  doubt  arose  whether  it  would  not  be  well  be- 
fore trying  to  explain  the  fact  that  American  voices 
are  inferior,  to  enquire,  whether  it  be  a  fact  t  And 
this  is  n  matter  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  no 
small  attention  during  the  last  ten  rears,  arriving  at 
the  result  that  the  average  goodness  of  American 
voices  is  equal  to  that  of  any  country.  The  trouble 
is  that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  their  proper  cul- 
ture, and  where  the  talent  is  given  it  is  usually  buried 
in  a  napkin.  Had  we,  in  every  town  of^welve 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  huge  church  in  which  a 
musical  service  like  the  Catholic  Mass  was  a  part  of 
every  Sunday's  ceremonies,  we  should  have  such  a 
school  of  musical  culture  as  would  necessarily  ele- 
vate the  vocal  talent,  which  now  is  a  useless  gift  of 
Providence.  The  musical  Conventions  which  for 
some  years  have  been  so  much  the  fashion,  I  look 
upon  with  great  favor,  as  doing  something  towards 
awakening  an  interest  in  something  higher  than  the 
village  singing  school,  with  its  infinite  repetitions  of 
easy  psalm  tunes  and  sing-song  anthems.  But  some- 
thing further  than  what  may  thus  be  gained,  seems  to 
be  within  easy  reach. 

Why  cannot  singing  clubs  be  formed  in  our  cities 
and  large  towns  which  shall  all  take  up  the  "  Crea- 
tion" or  the  "  Messiah",  and  study  the  choruses  thor- 
oughly, and  in  the  pleasant  autumn  weather  have  a 
grand  convocation  somewhere,  which  shall  be  a  real 
Musical  Festival  ?  Who  can  tell  how  great  an  in- 
fluence might  thus  be  exerted,  and  how  many  might 
form  for  the  first  time  an  idea  of  a  really  high  stand- 
ard of  vocal  music  ?  For  at  such  a  gathering  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  pride  and  pleasure,  and  medi- 
ately of  profi',  to  our  best  solo  singers  to  appear. 

In  our  larger  cities  and  towns,  we  have  already 
many  a  singer  of  far  more  than  average  ability.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  them  is,  that  they  have  begun 
too  late  to   acquire  the  highest  excellence,   and   that 
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they  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  great  execution 
is  groat  singing.  But  in  fact,  the  greatest  singing  is 
that  which  causes  the  greatest  music  to  have  the 
greatest  effect  upon  the  heart  of  the  auditor. 

I  suppose  no  person  at  all  acquainted  with  musi- 
cal history  would  deny  that,  from  1750  to  IS.'iO,  the 
four  women,  who  stand  out  as  above  and  beyond  all 
other  songstresses,  are  Mara,  Catalani,  Mali- 
BKAN  and  LiND  ;  and  yet  many  might  be  named, 
who  in  execution  surpassed  them  all. 

Certain  voices  are  nothing  if  not  capable  of  great 
execution  ;  others,  which  might  be  made  to  move 
the  hearts  of  thousands,  are  ruined  by  the  effort  to 
acquire  it.  Talk  as  much  as  you  will  about  the 
musical  advantages,  which  we  can  have  in  Boston  or 
New  York, — the  fact  is  patent  to  every  one,  who  has 
carried  an  observant  eye  to  Europe,  that  these  ad- 
vantages are  after  all,  but  small.  The  opportunity 
for  really  high  musical  culture  is  "not  given  here. — 
Hence  the  absolute  necessity — ^just  as  with  painters 
and  sculptors — of  going  to  Europe.  But  where  to  go? 
Jenny  Lind  ought  to  know;  read  that  capital  letter 
of  hers,  published  in  Vwight's  Journal^  Oct.  6,  18.'55. 
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CONCERTS. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  gave  us 
a  programme  of  uncommon  interest  last  Tuesday 
evening,  to  wit : 

P.4RT  I. 

1 — Quartet  in  1)  minor,  No.  76, Haydn 

Mndenito — Andante — Minuetto. 

2— Grand  Trio  in  E  flat,  op.  100, Franz  Schutert 

Allegro — Andante  con  nioto — Scherzo — Allegro  moderaCo — 
Finale,  Moderato. 

PART   II. 

3— Qnartet  in  C,  No.  3,  op.  £9 Beethoven 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Andante — Scherzo,  and 
Finale,  Presto. 
4 — Andante  with  Variations  for  Piano,  in  E  flat,  op.  82, 

Mend-ls.sohn 
5 — Tema  con  variazioni  and  Finale,  Andante  and  Allegro 

Vivace,  from  the  Quintet  in  ti  flat.  No.  6, Mozart 

The  Quartet  in  D  minor  was  new  to  us,  and  in 
some  respects  presented  a  new  phase  of  Haj'dn.  It 
had  something  quite  peculiar  and  original,  especially 
in  the  Andante  ;  a  certain  individuality  of  its  own, 
apart  from  the  characteristic  charm  of  Haydn's  man- 
ner; a  variation  from  his  usual  circle  of  ideas. 

The  Beethoven  Quartet,  after  what  this  Club  and 
the  '  German  Trio'  have  done  this  season,  made  the 
Rasoumoffsky  set  complete.  This  No.  3  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  eccentric,  and  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  three.  What  a  riddle  is  the  intro- 
duction—those thirty  measures  of  ambiguous  chords, 
giving  no  hint  of  any  key-note,  creeping  through 
mysterious  modulations,  now  loud,  now  in  a  whisper, 
and  anon  pausing  altogether!  It  is  aU  twilight  of 
mystery  and  expectation.  But  the  last  cloud-chord 
resolves;  out  shines  the  sun,  C  major.  Allegro  vivace. 
Its  first  phrase  of  two  chords  seems  to  say  :  Now  hear ! 
and  the  theme,  a  strangely  interesting  one,  is  re- 
cited solo  by  the  violin,  and  then  the  whole  devel- 
ops gloriously,  as  always  do  the  pregnant  thoughts 
of  Beethoven.  There  is  an  episode  of  marvellous 
beauty  in  the  second-  part  of  this  first  movement, 
which  has  the  rhythm  and  the  spirit  of  some  of  the 
most  exalted  passages  in  the  "Joy"  Symphony  (the 
Choral),  where  the  music  seems  to  step  on  tip-toe 
with  delicious  sense  of  mystery  and  excitement.  It 
is  a  splendid  movement  and  a  very  difficult.  The 
second  movement,  in  A  minor,  six-eight,  has  an 
almost  Mendelssohnian  romahce-like  character, — 
very  beautiful.  The  Minuetto,  fresh  and  vigorous 
and  graceful,  leads  right  into  the  rapid  fugue  theme, 
which,  as  softly  echoed  and -repeated,  has  a  hum  and 
flutter  as  of  fairy  wings,  that  may  remind  one  of 
Mendelssohn,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  very  unlike 


him.  This  very  complicated,  evenly  sustained  and 
rapid  fugue  was  quite  well  rendered. 

The  Trio  by  Schubert  was  very  finely  played  by 
Mr.  J  C.  D.  Parker,  and  the  brothers  Fries. — 
The  young  pianist  has  made  decided  improvement, 
and  is  always  master  of  his  music.  To  the  first 
movement  of  this  Trio  we  had  been  introduced 
some  time  ago  by  Otto  Dresel.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  author,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  first 
movements  of  tliis  kind,  both  in  vigor  and  imagina- 
tive beauty  of  ideas,  and  in  clear,  concise,  ex- 
haustive treatment.  After  the  strong,  downright 
leading  subject,  what  an  exquiste  surprise  awaits 
you  in  the  second  theme!  The  Andante,  also,  is  de- 
licious. And  the  Finale  contains  a  thought  too  dan- 
gerously beautiful  to  the  brain  from  which  it  sprang, 
for  it  seems  as  if  he  could  not  let  it  go  ;  this  move- 
ment is  anything  but  concise  ;  it  is  indeed,  very,  very 
long  ;  yet  we  enjoyed  it  all.  The  Mendelssohn  Va- 
riations were  beautiful  and  very  nicely  played. — 
The  selection  from  Mozart  would  have  been  keenly 
relished,  had  not  the  senses  got  already  cloyed  by 
excess  of  beauty. 

The  Eighth  and  last  Concert  of  the  Quintette 
Club  will  be  given  a  week  earlier' than  usual,  name- 
ly next  Tuesday  evening,  to  make  up  for  the  week 
that  was  dropped  some  time  since. 

Okchesteal  Union. — The  Music  Hall  looked 
bright  and  gay  last  Wednesday,  with  a  large  audi- 
ence of  adults  and  juveniles,  for  the  commencement 
of  a  new  series  of  Afternoon  Concerts.  Carl  Zer- 
RAHN  and  orchestra  were  welcomed  as  old  friends. — 
The  programme  furnished  enough  for  either  class, — 
for  those  who  like  the  very  best,  and  those  whose 
highest  heaven  is  whipped  syllabub.     Here  it  is. 

1 — Symphony  No.  4,  (in  Bb) Beethoven 

Adagio  and  Allegro — Adagio  Cantabile — Scherzo — Finale. 

2— U'altz.     .luristen  Ball  Taenze.     (1st  time  ) Strauss 

3 — Overture.     -'Freyschutz." Weber 

4 — Cancabile,  for  Violoncello F.  Suck 

Pertornied  by  A.  Suck. 

5— Biiet,  from  "Jesponda." L.  Spohr 

6— VVecker  Polka Faust 

7 — Cong  Without  Words,  for  Trumpet Nutzer 

Perf  irmed  by  Anton  Heinicke. 
8 — Trovatore  Quadrille Zerrahn 

The  Symphony  in  B  flat  makes  six  Beethoven 
Symphonies  that  Zerrahn  has  given  us  this  winter, 
— -this  poverty  stricken,  "  panic  "  season,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  no  music!  This  Symphony,  some- 
how, is  almost  always  happy  in  the  rendering.  It  was 
indeed  beautifully  played  ;  it  does  not  actually  need 
so  large  an  orchestra  as  some,  although  more  strings 
would  certainly  improve  it.  And  is  it  not  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  tribe  ?  Perhaps  i/ie  loveliest  (if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  that  epithet),  of  all  the  nine.  It 
is  a  delicate,  delicious,  Keats-like  poem  of  love,  and 
alternating  ecstacy  and  sadness,  and  purple  summer 
sunsets.  Nowhere  is  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of 
that  great  heart  of  Beethoven  more  purely  and  con- 
fidingly confessed.  The  Freyschutz  overture  went  well 
of  course.  What  an  overture  that  is  !  Shall  we  ev- 
er hear  it  with  indifference?  Is  it  not  more  immor- 
tality to  have  written  that  one  overture,  than  all  the 
learned,  clever,  dull,  or  brilliant  things  that  Spohr 
or  Hummel  ever  did  ?  to  say  nothing  of  much  small- 
er fry. 


Congregational  Singing  Again. 

Our  Brooklyn  correspondent  returns  compliments 
to  him  of  the  ill-sounding  name.  We  hear  both 
sides,  and  shall  soon  take  occasion,  leaving  us  the 
local  issue,  to  present  our  own  views  on  the  general 
question. 

Brooklyn,  March  16,  1858. 

Your  correspondent  "  Malaccincio  "  is  eviiJent- 
ly  much  exerciseti  in  relation  to  what  he  consid- 
ers my  "  laudation  of  the  musical  performances 
in  Plymouth  Church."  No  doubt  your  readers 
will  be  as  much  surprised  as  I  was,  and  find  it  as 
difBcult  to  discover  anything  in  the  article  allud- 


ed to,  that  can  be  tortured  into  anything  like 
"  laudation."  Speaking  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  true  aimand  object  of  music  as  apart  of  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath  —  namely,  Congregational 
Singing,  I  said,  "  I  know  of  no  place  where  this 
has  been  so  satisfactorily  accomplished,  as  in  the 
Society  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Ply- 
mouth Church."  All  the  "  laudation "  is  com- 
passed in  this  sentence. 

But  the  trouble  with  your  correspondent  is, 
not  so  much  that  he  is  so  intolerably  tortured  with 
the  singing  at  Plymouth  Church,  as  with  the 
very  idea  of  the  congregation  all  singing,  or,  as 
he  has  it,  "  the  vast  noise  of  Congregational  Sing- 
ing." The  issue  is  fairly  stated  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  your  correspondent's  letter.  He  says  : 
"  I  desire  to  olTer  my  earnest  protest  against  the 
position  taken  by  your  Brooklyn  correspondent 
of  last  week,  upon  the  subject  of  Congregational 
Singing."  This  reduces  the  thing  at  once  into  a 
tangible  shape,  and  renders  it  rjuite  easy  of  solu- 
tion. Y'our  correspondent  is  a  "  habitue'"  o{  the 
Philharmonic  Societies;  is  accustomed  to  hear  the 
choicest,  most  delicious  melodies  and  harmonies, 
most  exquisitely  given  ;  how  can  any  one,  under 
such  circumstances,  endure  "  such  horrible,  ex- 
cruciating sounds,"  as  the  "  vast  noise  of  Congre- 
gational singing  ?" 

But  seriously,  it  would  be  trespassing  too  much 
on  the  allotted  space  for  your  Brooklyn  corres- 
pondent in  your  valuable  Journal,  to  discuss  this 
matter  at  length.  I  would  recommend  to  the 
earnest  consideration  and  careful  perusal  of  ■'Mal- 
accincio "  some  one  or  two  of  the  very  able  arti- 
cles, that  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  and  oth- 
er musical  papers,  at  different  times  during  the 
past  five  years,  on  the  subject  of  "  Congregation- 
al Singing "  and  music  in  our  churches  on  the 
Sabbath. 

And  now  a  -svord  in  conclusion,  on  the  music  of 
Plymouth  Church.  Every  statement  contained 
in  my  letter  is  strictly  correct,  and  not  in  the 
least  exaggerated.  I  am  only  an  occasional  at- 
tendant at  Plymouth  Church,  and  whenever  I 
have  been  there,  the  selection  of  the  tunes  has 
been  exceedingly  good  in  every  case.  There  are 
many  tunes  in  the  "  Plymouth  Collection  "  which 
never  should  have  found  a  place  in  any  book  de- 
signed for  the  worship  of  God  ;  others  totally  un- 
fit for  the  purpose  intended  may  also  be  found  in 
the  book,  but  whenever  I  have  attended  Plymouth 
Church,  Mr.  Beecher  has  selected  such  tunes  as 
every  one,  yes,  euert/  one,  -will  admit  to  be  most 
excellent.  For  instance,  the  last  time  I  attended 
this  church,  the  old  tune  "Savannah,"  lO's  metro 
was  given  out  and  sung  very -well  indeed,  and  the 
services  were  closed  by  singing  that  old  melody 
found  in  many  church  music  books,  and  known 
as  "  Fading,  still  fading  ;"  and  if  any  one  could 
listen  to  those  beautiful  words,  sung  by  that  im- 
mense audience,  to  that  simple,  plaintive  melody, 
and  not  feel  deeply  moved,  he  must  not  only  be 
destitute  of  musical  feeling,  but  possess  a  soul  fit 
only  for  "  treason,  stratagem  and  spoils,"  and  no 
doubt  is  much  more  at  home  while  flirting  or  co- 
quetting -with  some  young  Miss  at  a  Philharmon- 
ic Rehearsal  or  Concert.  The  attempt  at  ridicule 
towards  Professor  Raymond  is  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste,  at  least.  Mr.  Raymond  is  a  gentleman  of 
excellent  musical  acquirements,  and  very  active  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  advancement  or  growth 
of  musical  taste  in  this  city.  On  the  formation  of 
our   Philharmonic   Society,    Mr.   Raymond   was 
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elected  its  Secretary,  and  by  his  assiduity  und 
enterprise  in  the  management,  has  contributed 
ver)'  much  to  its  prosperity.  I  would  recommend 
to  your  correspondent  "  Malaccincio,  "  that  he 
would  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  "Profess- 
or ;"  I  am  sure  it  will  improve  his  temper,  if  it 
does  not  modify  his  very  extravagant  ideas  about 
Congreoational  Sinmng.  Bellini. 


Older  than  we  thought.  In  onr  announce- 
ment last  weeii  of  the  great  chaiifre  that  awaits  our 
Journal,  (which  has  hecn  Icindly  copied  liy  many  of 
our  brethren  of  the  press,)  we  were  so  careless  as  to 
say:  "  On  the  3J  of  April  Dwight's  Jouknal  of 
Music  will  enter  upon  its  Sixth  Year  and  Thirteenth 
Volume."     We  should  have  said  Secenlh  Year. 

Another  delightful  concert  was  given  last  Monday 
evening  to  a  Chickeriug  room  full  of  friends  by  that 
admirable  private  Club  of  singers  under  the  direction 
of  Otto  Dkesbl.  Again  we  must  own  that  we 
hear  nowhere  else  such  choice  selections  or  such  per- 
fect execution.  This  time  the  balance  of  the  parts, 
and  the  euphonious  blending  of  the  thirty  voices 
seemed  even  more  perfect  than  before.  Mr.  Dresel's 
piano  accompaniments  are  always  masterly.  The 
programme  contained  a  fresh  and  beautiful  move- 
ment of  a  Cantata  by  Bach — chiefly  instrumental, 
for  violin,  viola,  flute  and  piano,  with  voices  coming 
in  occasionally  ;  the  Ave  Verum  of  Mozart ;  a  Hymn 
for  Soprano  and  Chorus  :  "  0  for  the  wings  of  a 
dove,"  by  Mendelssohn;  Schubert's  "Miriam"  Can- 
tata; Mendelssohn's  Lauda  Sion,  and  for  lighter  des- 
sert, the  elfin  chorus  from  "  Oberon,"  and  bright 
part-songs  by  Franz  and  Mendelssohn.  We  must 
refer  to  it  at  more  length  when  we  enlarge  our  boun- 
daries. 

Mr.  Alfked  Hill's  Complimentary  Concert  will 
come  off  to-night  at  the  Meionaon.  The  change  of 
place  is  occasioned  by  the  large  demand  for  tickets — 
a  very  pleasant  reason.  The  programme  is  but 
slightly  changed  from  that  before  announced.  Mrs. 
Long,  Mrs.  Harwood,  Miss  Twiohell,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, Mr.  Powers,  Mr.  Lang,  pianist,  and  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintette,  all  have  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices ;  for  all  cherish  a  grateful  recollection  of  Mr. 
Hill's    obliging   courtesy   when   he   was   connected 

with    the   Musical   Exchange The  Handel  and 

Haydn  Society  are  bushy  rehearsing  with  orches- 
tra (or  four  oratorio  pertormances,  to  be  given  in  the 
evenings  of  April  3d,  4th,  10th,  and  lUh,  with  the 
aid  of  Formes,  D'Angri,  Caradori,  Miss  Mil- 
NER  and  Mr.  Peering.  The  pieces  will  be  "  Eli- 
jah ",  the  "  Messiah  ",  "  Eli  ",  and  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hymn  of  Praise."  As  the  last  work  is  new  to  our 
public,  we  shall  in  the  Journal  for  April  3tl  and 
lOih,  copy  a  careful  analysis  of  the  composition, 
written  by  Mr.   Macfarren   for   the   London    Sacred 

Harmonic    Society By  a   card  below,   it  will  be 

seen  that  Mr.  Eckhardt  is  compelled  to  postpone 
for  the  present,  his  performance  of  the  "  Hi'uin  of 
Praise." 

The  Hiif/umots  is  still  drawing  immense  audiences 
at  the  New  York  Academy.  The  Ullman  troupe 
wdl  not  come  to  Boston,  Will  Marctzek's  ?  Not 
very  soon,  at  all  events.  At  present  they  are  reviv- 
ing the  enthusiasm  at  their  old  home  and  starting- 
point,  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  where  they  com- 
menced in  La  Faooriia,  with  Gazzaniga,  Miss 
Philltpps,  BRiGN0Li,^'and  Amodio.  Among^_the 
operas  looked  forward  to  are  "  William  Tell,"  the 
"  Prophet,"  "  Beatrice  di  Tenda,"  and  others.  Gaz- 
zaniga's  bust  has  been  placed  in  the  Academy, 
where  she  still  reigns  Queen.  Frezzolini  has  left 
the  company,  and  is  giving  concerts  in  New  Or- 
leans.   Ramos  and  Ronconi,  too,  have  left  it. 

"  Stella"  of  the  "Palladium"  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  Worces- 
ter, last  week,  and  attribntes  its  intelligent  reception 
by  the  audience  partly  to  the  distribution  of  printed 


copies  of  an  analysis  of  the  work  taken  from  the 
Journal.  '\!\vi  first  hearinij  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  I 
how  we  envy  that  audience  ! 

Apropos  of  Verdi :  The  Trovatore  was  produced 
recently  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  Germany,  and  was 
thus  "  written  down"  by  the  critic  of  the  •' Znilunq 
Jiir  Norddeutsdiland  : 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  works  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  history  of  tnusic.  We  have  long  ceas- 
ed to  wonder  wiiy  true  art  goes  a-beji-giiig,  and  med- 
iocrity is  surfeited  with  praise;  but  that  a  production 
like  this  of  Verrii  —  alike  execrable  in  libretto  and 
music — should  for  so  long  a  time  draw  crowded 
houses  in  Paris  and  London — that,  we  must  confess, 
surpasses  our  understanding." 

This  will  do  to  oflFset  our  correspondent  "  Trova- 
tor",  who,  by  the  way.  already  wavers  in  his  Verdi 
faith. 

We  And  the  follondng  details  about  the  last  hours 
and  burial  of  Lablache  : 

He  died  of  a  bronchitis,  contracted  in  Ru.ssia  dur- 
ing bis  last  engagement.  He  was  attended  in  his 
last  illness  by  an  old  comrade  he  found  in  Naples, 
under  the  habit  of  a  Dominican  friar.  This  opera 
singer,  whohad  sung  frequently  with  Lablache, quitted 
the  world  in  despair  upon  losing  his  whole  family  in 
a  few  days'  time  by  the  cholera.  During  the  last 
crisis  Lablache  found  his  voice  suddenly  fail  him. 
He  called  his  daughter  to  him  and  said  :  "  Ceocliinis, 
mv  voice  is  gone,  I'm  dying."  He  was  soon  after- 
wards a  I'orpse.  The  artists  of  Naples  bore  his 
coffin  from  the  chamber  to  the  hearse,  and  from  the 
hearse  to  the  vault  where  it  was  temporarily  placed, 
that  no  mercenary  hands  might  touch  it.  The  coffin 
was  opened  at  the  grave-yard,  and  remained  open 
while  the  last  offices  of  the  Church  were  performed. 
Just  before  it  was  placed  in  the  vault,  Mercadante 
laid  a  crown  of  amaranths  upon  it. 

Lablache,  whose  remains  were  brought  to  Paris 
from  Naples,  was  buried  Feb.  20th.  A  grand  funer- 
al service  was  performed  at  the  Madeleine,  whii'h  was 
entirely  filled  with  mourners  and  spectators.  Rossini 
was  pi-esent. 

The  Requiem  of  Mozart  was  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  expressed  hy  Lablache  shortly  be- 
fore he  died — a  wish  recorded,  it  is  said,  in  his  will 
The  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Italian  Opera,  re- 
inforced by  a  number  of  choristers  from  the  Grand 
0|iera,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Dieisch,  had  as- 
semble<l  to  perform  the  master  piece  of  the  immor- 
tal German.  The  soli  were  sung  by  Mario,  Tamhur- 
ini,  Angelini,  Be'lart,  and  Mesdaines  Giulia  Grisi, 
Alboni,  Nantier-Didie'e  and  Wilhorst. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  Requiem  of  Mozart  had 
not  been  performed  in  Paris  since  the  day  of  the  ob- 
sequies of  Chopin,  the  celebrated  pianist,  were  per- 
formed, in  the  same  church,  in  November,  of  1849, 
on  which  occasion  Lablache  sang,  for  the  last  rime, 
the  part  of  basso-solo.  M.  I'Ablie  Deguerry  allud- 
ed to  this  circumstance  in  the  funeral  oration  which 
he  pronounced  over  the  remains  of  the  lamented 
singer,  adding  the  f'ollowinji  interesting  particulars  ; 
"  The  Requiem  sung  on  that  occasion  (the  funeral  of 
Chopin)  impressed  me  far  more  than  it  had  ever 
done  before  ;  never  had  my  heart  felt  so  intensely 
the  touching  melancholy  of  that  exquisite  funeral 
prayer.  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  singer  was 
Lablache,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
to  him  my  warm  admiration  and  the  more  than  usu- 
allv  great  impression  the  Requiem  had  made  on  me. 
'  Perhaps  those  you  had  hitherto  heard  sing  it  lack- 
ed a  quality  I  am  happy  to  say  I  |>ossess."  said  La- 
blache, 'and  that  is  Faith  !  faith,  which  I  beg  you  to 
believe,  M.  Le  Cure,  I  possess.'  "  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  such  a  declaration,  said  the  orator. 

The  chief  reason  of  Lablache's  request  to  have  the 
Requiem  performed  at  his  funeral  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  feeling  of  grateful  reminiscence.  It 
was  in  1816  that  Paesiello  died  in  Naples,  and,  to 
honor  his  memory,  the  artists  of  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlo  performed  the  requiem  of  Mozart  at  his  fun- 
eral. Lablache,  who  had  hitherto  remained  rin- 
known  to  fame,  took  a  part  in  the  celebration,  and 
in  the  Tuba  Minim  bis  magnificent  voice  obtained  the 
most  complete  success — a  success  that  decided  his 
prosperity  for  life.  As  he  left  the  church,  he  was 
engaged  by  a  judicious  impresario,  and  fi'om  that 
day  the  basso  caniante,  of  one-and-twenty,  had  but 
Galli  and  Remoidni  as  rivals  throughout  Italy. 


SPECIAL    NOTTCK. 

OLIVER    DITSON    &   CO. 

That  they  will  issue  on  the  3J  cif  .Vpril,  sind  continue  to  pub- 
lish every  wcelc  thereafter, 

gtuig^t's  lournal  of  '$^\xm. 

E;ich  numbt-r  will  contain  sixteen  pages,  of  the  Bame 
handsome  (nxarto  I'nrni  and  rhe  same  beauty  of  external  style, 
which  hav(!  heretofore  <-hMra{'terized  the  Journal  of  eigrht  paj2;efl. 

From  two  to  four  pages  each  week  will  be  filled  with  Choios 
Mdbic. 

The  literary  contents  will,  as  huretofore,  relate  mainly  to 
the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art 
and  of  Polite  Literature;  including,  from  time  to  time— 1. 
CriFioal  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely 
Analyses  of  the  nf'table  AVorks  performed,  accounts  of  their 
ComptiserR,  &c.  2.  Notices  of  New  Music.  3.  Musical  News 
from  all  parts.  4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and 
places.  5  Essaj's  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories:  on  Mu-ical  Education; 
on  Music  in  its  Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  beaiings  ;  on  Mu- 
sic in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Cliam- 
ber,  and  tlie  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  Ger- 
man and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art  7.  Occasional 
Notices  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Books,  the  Drama,  &c.  8. 
Original  and  Selected  Poems,  short  Tales,  &c. 

The  Editorial  management  will  remain  with  John  S,  Dwight, 
who  is  pledged  to  conduct  the  p;ipcr  in  the  same  fair  and 
independent  spirit,  which  has  won  fiir  "  Dwigqt's  Journal  of 
Musfc"  lis  hi^h  name  among  Art  journals  during  the  past  six 
year.-;.  He  will  be  assi.stcd  sfill  by  the  same  able  corp=i  of 
corrt^ppoudcnts  and  contribufors,  including  the  '*  Diarist"  anl 
author  of  the  much  admired  *'  Brown  Papers";  while  new 
correspondents  and  reporters  from  all  quarters  will  from  time 
to  time  be  added,  thus  making  the  Journal  as  complete  and 
true  an  organ  as  possible  of  Musical  Art  and  Musical  Culture 
in  this  country,  and  indispensable  to  every  family  and  indi- 
vidual of  musical  and  artistic  taste. 

The  Price  of  SoBSCRrpTiON  will  be  but  S2,  per  annum,  {by 
Carrier  Sp2  50),  payable  in  advance  General  and  Local  Agents 
are  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  to 
whom  the  most  liberal  per-centage  on  subscriptions  will  be 
allowed. 

All  subscriptions  and  correspondence  may  be  directed  to 
DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


The  undersigned,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  publishers, 
will  relinquish  the  printing  of  the  Journal  of  Music  after  the 
1st  of  April.     Me  is  now  prepared  to  contract  for  the  printing 
of  a  paper  of  similar  size  and  style,  on  very  favorable  terms. 
EDWARD  L:  BALCH. 


Note  to  Advertisers. — The  wiUe  circulation  of  this  paper 
renders  it  a  most  advantageous  medium  of  advertising  to  Music 
Publishers.  Teachers,  Piauo-fnrte  Manufacturers  and  Dealers, 
and  to  all  parties  whose  relations  to  Mu.-:ic  make  a  publicity  of 
their  business  or  proft-ssion  desirable.  It  will  include  among 
its  list  of  Weekly  recipients  Colleges,  Seminaries.  Musical  So- 
cieties, and  Teachers  of  nnte  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
together  with  thousands  of  the  musical  public. 


A    CARD. 

The  undersigned  some  time  since  gave  notice  (Feb.  27th)  to 
the  Mu.^ical  public  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  of  his  intention 
to  give  a  Concert  on  the  27 ch  of  March,  when  he  would  bring 
out  the 

Hymn  of  Praise,  by  Mendelssohn, 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Mendel-snhn  Choral  Society  of 
this  city,  and  of  other  friends.  His  last  rehearsal  with  full 
orchestra  was  to  have  been  on  S  ifurday,  20th  inst,  but  he  is 
now  obliged  to  postpone  his  rehearsal  and  concert  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Handel  and  Ha) dn  Society  (departing  from  its 
usual  evenings  of  rehearsalj  having  engnged  the  members  of 
the  Orchestra  for  the  very  evenings  which  he  had  salected  for 
his  own  veliearsal  and  concert. 

He  therefore  be>is  the  indulgence  of  the  public  and  his 
friends  for  this  temporary  delay  of  his  concert,  which  he  pro- 
po.-es  still  to  give,  when  the  arrangements  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  shall  leave  him  free  to  do  so. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  next  rehearsal. 

H.    ECKHARDT. 


ITIeioBiaoBB,  TreaiBOBJC  Temple. 
COMPLIMENTARY     CONCERT 

FOit  THE  BENEflT  OF  ALFRED  HILL, 

(Late  of  the  JMusical  Exchange,) 

On  Saturday  Evening,  March  20th,  1858. 

The  following  talented  Artists  have  kindly  volunteered  their 
services. 

Mrs.  LoxG  and  Mrs.  Harwood, 

Miss  Jenny  Twichell, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  Mr.  P.  H.  Powers, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  and  the 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 


Tickets,  50  cents — to  be  h:id  at  the  Mujiic  Stores.     Tickets 
puzchased  for  the  Concert  first  advertised  will  be  received. 
Doors  open  at  6>^  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  7X  o'clock. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 
NEW  SERIES  OP 

AFTERNOON   CONCERTS 

By   the   Orchestral    Union, 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

CARI.  ZERRAHIV, Conductor. 


(tT^Doors  open  at  2— Concert  to  commence  at  3  o'clock. 
0="Package  of  Six  tickets,  SI.    Single  tickets,  26  cts. 

FIRST  FHEiiOi  PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING  &   SONS 

Have  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 

i='X.^Kro-:jF'C3:o.'^:Essi 

At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FKOM   THE 

MassachnsettB  Charitatile  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR  THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

*'  For  most  decided  and  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLU  MEnAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 
THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECIMEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE   MEDAL. 


FBOM   THE 

American  Institute,  New  York, 

FOK  THE 

BEST    ORAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 
A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CniCKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
VIA  NOS.     For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  hare  been  awarded — 
Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


WAKEKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
BOSTON. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN. 

(Late  at  the  Second  Fresh.  Church),  and  again 

ORQANIST  OF  ST.  PAULS  CHURCH, 

ALB  AN  Y,     N.    T. 


MLLE.  GABRIEL LE    DE   Lj^MITTE   has  the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  hasKsuiied  her  Mornina 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  tu  be  made  at  85  Hancock  Street. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   B  roadway  y  N.Y. 

Antbcms,  &c.  for  the  Coming  Season. 

FOR  THE  ABOVE  FESTIVALS. 

Dedicated  (by  permissioD)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAHOLS  FOR  EASTER-TIDE. 
*»*  In  consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the  Carols 
for  Christmas-tide,  there  are  now  ready,  by  the  same  authors, 
and  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms  ; 

Cabols  for  Easter-tide.    Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A.    Words  principally  in  imita- 
tion of  the  original,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M,  Keale,  M.  A. 
With  Melodies. 

ISmo.  size,  sewed ®0  13 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 5  00 

Ditto,        compressed  four  vocal  parts. ...    0  25 

"With  Voice  Parts  akd  Piapoforte  Accompamiment. 

Folio  music  size S'l  13 

The  "Words  onlt. 

S2mo.  sewed ©0    3 

Ditto,  in  packets  of  &0 1  25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  hhhum  Vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 

J.  A.  Novello's  Catalogues  of  Services,  Anthems,  Hymns, 
Psalmody,  Oratorio  and  Organ  Music,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  post-free  to  address  on  receipt  of  post- 
age, two  cents. 

{Late  J.  A.  Novello,) 
389  Broadway,  ISTew  York. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-FORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEEUBACn  begs  leave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  pla.yiug  to  small  clasi^es. 

Long  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  besides  thegreat  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advantages  in  this  manner  of  reaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  0. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  llichardsou ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Ins  tructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 
3    HAY  WARD    PLACE. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Hesideiice  No.  56  ICiieelasid  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

%iu\i\  nf  tjiB  ^Mann  nnJi  lingittg, 

U.    S.    HOTEL. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  ©F  FOKEIGIV  MUSIC, 
No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    Y  0  K  K  . 

C.    BKEXrSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY-,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRAEY. 

0;5=-  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


RUSSELL  &  RICHARDSON 

Have  Just  published  the  following  yew  Music: — 

SOUVENIR  DU  BALLET:  a  Collection  of  Dances  arranged 
for  Fiano-Forte,  by  Carl  Bergnjann. 

No.  1— Lfimoureux  Galop  de  F:tuFt,  (D)4 40 

No.  2 — Polka  Boheniienne  de  Faust,  (G)  4 40 

No.  3— Polka  Diaboliqne  de  Faust.  (C)4, 40 

No.  4— Polka  Mazurka  de  Faust,  (D)4 40 

No.  6— Otliglia  1/ Alloggio  Militaire,  (D)  4, 40 

Serenade  Polka.  ( E)  4, W'm    Regestein,  25 

Dinner  Bell  Pnlka,  (F)4 P.  S.  Gilmore,  25 

Poe..^j  Sc-hntti.scbe.  (B  Haf,l  5, E.  W.  Smith,  26 

Fairy  Tales     Brilliant  Waltz,  (A)  5 "  35 

0  mio  Rimorso.    La  Traviata,  (C)  4, Gen.  B.  Ware,  25 

La  Norma,  (D)  7, S   TLalberg, 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Ida  Fay.     Song  and  Ch'irus,  (F)3 F.W.Smith,  25 

Cnme  o'er  the  hills  to  the  Sea,  Love,  (A  flat)  3,  "  25 

The  Friends  my  heart  holds  dear,  (A)  3 "  25 

Good  night  to  Ihee,  dearest.  Serenade.  (B  flat)  3,       "  25 

What  the  Spirits  did  in  a  horn.    Comic.  (D)  3,  "  25 

Swiss  Girl's  Song  of  Home,  (E  flat.)  3 "  Friedrich,"  25 

Hark,  the  Vesper  hymn  is  stealing,  (F)  4,. .  .Thomas  Ryan,  25 

Rule  Columbia.     National  Song.     (A)  3, J   W.  Turner,  25 

Mrs.  Malone.     Comic.     (G)  3, "  25 

1  long  to  see  thy  smile.  Mother,  (E  flat)  3, "  25 

Saw  ye  not  my  bonnie  lass,  (F)  3 '*  25 

May  of  the  Valley,  (G)  3, Geo.  F.  Root,  25 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 
The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative difliculty  of  exeiution  of  different  pieces,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  figures,  running  from  1,  [which  reprtsents 
very  easj/,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diflfi- 
cult  music] 

«y  For  full  explanation,  see  "  THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE," 
a  large  quarto  of  80  pages,  cont^iitiing  the  Life  of  Thalberg, 
analysis  of  4000  celebrated  Musical  Works,  Musical  EDgraviu<:s, 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Music,  &c  — a  book  of  great  value 
to  ALL  Musicians.  Sent  to  any  addless  on  the  receipt  of  FOUR 
CENTS  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  your 
application  to 

KUSSELL  &  EICHAEDSON, 

Publishers,  201  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

TME    55UKr«BKG    SHIP. 

A  CANTATA.  In  Three  Parts,  for  Mixeii  Voices. 
Written  by  Howakd  M.  Ticknok.  The  Music  by 
B.  F.  Baicek.     Price  50  cents.     Just  publisheii  by 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington  Si. 


CAlPAGIOirS  VIOLIN  METHOD. 

ANEW  AND  PROGRKSSIVR  METHOD  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Violin  PlHving.  Divided  into  Purts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatory  Remarks.  132  Progiessive  Le.«sons  fur  Two  Vio- 
lins, and  lis  Studies  for  Oue  Violin  only.  By  B.  CAMtAGKOLi. 
Price  ^5. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  277  Wa>.hingto7i  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 


MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 

"VOC.A.LIST    CSOFR  J^I'TO. 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 


Mr.  ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Hungarian  Pianist,  from  Ecgl.-iiul,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

For  particulars  please  to  apply  at  his  residence,  31  Somer.set 
Street.  May  be  found  at  home  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays, 
from  1  to  2  o'clock. 


m  PRINTING  neatlj  and  pron!p!!y  execafed  at  this  Office. 


@.     :^.     3ES  ..if^  Xj  Xj  , 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Rev  A-  A.  Miner's  Church. . . .  School  Street,  Boston. 

G.    ANDEfl    &    CO., 
Depot    of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PniLADELPIIIA, 

Agents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbach,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Beethoven's,  dementi's,  Ilaydn's  and  Mozart's  jvorks. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAKI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  BTo.  86    PincUuey  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCI-IULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on  the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FOKTE, 
and  in  the  TUEOKY  OF  MUSIC.    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.  S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


EP-WARD    I..    BAI.CH,       MtJSIC     AITD     JOB  "pKIOTTIIJa    OFFICEJ 


OTTO     DRESEL, 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEL. 
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J.  S.  DWIGHT,   EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 
F<ir  Dwi^'ht'K  .TouiTial  of  I\lusic. 

Who  is  the  Greatest  Composer  ? 

If  an  unqiialiKed  answer  were  demandeil,  wo 
slionkl  say,  Beetiiovk>j  !  But  wliat  of  Mozart, 
Iliycln,  Bach,  and  Handel  ?  What  of  Sc-Iuibcrt, 
Wciber,  Mendulssohn,  Spohr,  Choriibliii.  Spontiiii, 
Melud,  Boildien,  Rossini,  Meyerbi-er,  Anbor,  &•., 
&:.  V  No  one,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
will  dispute  Beethoven's  superiority  to  these  last. 
But  the  four  fii-st  named  are  by  their  respective 
admirers  considered  equal,  if  not  superior  to  him. 
We,  too,  are  aware  how  much  tliese  masters  have 
advanced  the  art,  and  how  justlj'  they  are  enti- 
tled to  all  the  honor  paid  their  memory.  Truly 
are  they  great ;  and  before  attempting  to  estab- 
lish our  high  claim  for  Beethoven,  we  must  say  a 
few  words  of  his  four  great  brethren. 

Mozart,  the  classic,  the  irreproachable, — who 
does  not  profoundly  admire  him  ?  Think  of  his 
Quartets  and  Quintets  for  stringed  instruments  ; 
his  Symphonies,  especially  those  in  C  major, 
(which  the  English  call  "  Jupiter  "),  and  E  flat 
major;  think  of  any  piece  in  Don  Gioccmni,  or 
in  Die  Znubc.rjlole,  —  and  be  astonished  at  the 
genius  and  the  learning  there  displayed!  His  in- 
strumental compositions  are  models  of  symmetric 
form,  models  of  the  great  art  of  etlecting  by  small 
means,  great  results.  The  taste  of  the  mostfastidi- 
ous  declares  them  faultless,  perfect.  His  operatic 
pieces  command  our  admiration  in  almost  a  still 
higher  degree.  One  always  thinks  on  hearing 
the  Introduction,  the  Quartetto,  Sextctto,  Finale, 
etc.,  of  Don  Giovanni,  that  a  divine  inspiration 
must  have  dictated  this  music,  and  our  wonder 
constantly  increases.  How  truly,  how  beautifully 
are  the  characters  in  that  opera  delineated  by 
those  tones !  Therefore  the  world  lias  justly 
added  to  the  name  of  Mozart  the  title  great,  and 
raised  him  among  the  immortals. 

Haydn — the  ever  young  and  charming,  —  the 
founder  of  modern  instrumental  music, — the  orig- 
inator of  the  Symphony  and  stringed  Quartet  in 
their  present  form, — a  form  in  which  he  has 
given  to  the  world  master  woi'ks,  as  j-et  unsur- 
passed in  classical  grace  and  beauty, — Haydn  well 
deserves  to  be  called  great.  His  "  Creation,"  his 
"  Seasons  ",  contain  a  wealth  of  naive,  innocent 
and  charming  melodies,  as  well  as  of  deep  science, 
always  so  concealed,   that  it  sounds  as  if  it  had 


been  mere  child's  play,  and  every  one  might  do 
it  just  as  well.  All  with  him  is  natural,  clear, 
symmetrical,  unostentatious;  and  in  our  time, 
where  monstrous  Symphonies,  deformed  Quartets, 
unintelligible  Sonatas,  and  the  like,  are  the  order 
of  the  day  among  the  leading  composers,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  hear  Haydn's  music.  Who  would  de- 
tract one  tittle  from  his  solid  fame  ';* 

With  admiration  we  regard  the  unequalled 
master  of  counterpoint  and  fugue,  the  giant 
among  Organ  players^  the  patriarch,  the  sage, 
among  Piano-Forte  plaj'ers  and  composers,  John 
Sebastian  Bach.  His  compositions  are  inex- 
haustible sources  for  study  and  learning,  to  which 
the  greatest  composers  have  borne  testimony. — 
Mozart.  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  others,  have 
have  repeatedly'  declared  how  much  they  owe  to 
him.  The  ease  with  which  he  treats  the  most  dif- 
ficult contrapuntal  forms,  as  double,  triple,  in- 
verted fugues  and  canons,  is  really  astonishing,  so 
that  one  cannot  help  thinking :  Will  there  ever 
be  a  man  who  has  attained  to  the  same  skill  and 
science  ':'  Can  it  be  possible  '!  His  greatest  work, 
the  Passion,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  is  consid- 
ered a  wonder  in  the  realin  of  tones.  As  for  his 
compositions  for  the  Oi'gan,  they  are  to  this  day, 
after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  the  standard 
works,  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
literature  of  that  instrument.  Wherever  a  solid 
Organ  Concert  takes  place,  Bach's  compositions 
form,  and  must  form,  the  most  ]3rominent  feature 
of  the  programme.  What  can  the  world  call 
great  if  not  such  genius  and  colossal  learnins  ? 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  Handel,  the  com- 
poser of  the  "  Messiah  "  '?  Had  he  composed 
nothing  but  this  work,  he  would  have  been  im- 
mortal. The  English  almost  identify  the  "  Mes- 
siah" with  their  religious  cultus.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  say  much  about  its  mighty  choruses,  about 
the  deep  piety  that  pervades  the  airs.  Who 
can  estimate  the  comfort,  the  consolation  and  se- 
renity wliich  the  s'ng'ugof  "  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  has  allorded  to  timid  and  despond- 
ing minds,  that  tremble  at  the  thought  of  death  '? 
Listening  to  this  divine  music,  we  forget  ourselves 
and  all  about  us,  as  if  the  soul  were  wafted  on 
the  wings  of  these  heavenly  harmonies  to  the 
other  world,  and  we  experience  a  foretaste  of  the 
eternal  bliss  promised  the  pure  in  heart.  A  com- 
poser, whose  music  has  this  effect,  will  ever  be  en- 
titled to  be  called  great. 

But  great  and  unsurpassed  as  these  composers 
were  in  their  way,  there  is  one  who  stands  out 
from  among  them  like  IMount  Washington  among 
the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  greatest  of 
the  great.  True,  Beethoven  is  not  so  pure  in 
style  as  Mozart ;  he  does  not  delight  and  Hatter 
us  so  cheerfully  and  innocently  as  Haydn  ;  nor 


is  he  as  scientific  as  Bach,  or  as  devout  as  Ilnn- 
del.  In  regard  to  science,  commonly  so  called, 
we  must  concede!  that  he  is  surpassed  by  all  the 
four  ;  no  man  has  ever  called  him  a  great  master 
of  counterpoint  and  fugue.  Yet  as  science 
should  include  the  skill  to  work  up  a  theme  or 
motive  into  a  large  tone-picture,  he  is  at  least  in 
this  branch  equal,  if  not  more  than  equal,  to  any 
of  his  predescessors.  But  let  us  leave  science 
aside,  and  regard  him  from  that  point  whence  a 
musical  composer,  a  tone-poet,  ahvays  should  be 
viewed. 

The  true  mission  of  the  composer  ever  must  be 
to  express  in  tones  the  feelings  and  passions 
which  continually  agitate  the  human  soul.  Now, 
no  one  has  felt  so  deeply,  expressed  so  powerful- 
ly, the  various  throbbings  of  the  heart,  as  Beet- 
hoven. The  joylid  and  the  sad,  the  loving  and 
the  angry,  the  heroic  and  the  gentle,  all  find 
sympathy  with  him;  all  see  their  natures  por- 
trayed, as  it  were,  with  glowing  colors  in  his  mu- 
sic. There  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  power  in  Beet- 
hoven's creations,  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe to  those  who  do  not  feel  it.  We  have 
chanced  sometimes  to  hear  a  few  measures  of 
one  or  the  other  of  his  pieces  for  the  piano-forte, 
and  not  being  able  to  trace  them  at  once  to  their 
origin,  have  involuntarily  exclaimed  :  "  How  won- 
derful !  By  whom  can  that  be '! "  By  whom 
could  it  be  but  Beethoven.  These  deeply  ex- 
pressive melodies,  these  striking  harmonies  and 
rhythms,  though  entirely  new,  and  never  before 
heard,  yet  seem  as  if  they  had  always  lain  dor- 
mant in  the  depths  of  our  soul,  and  were  now  at 
once  awakened  and  brought  to  our  conscious- 
ness ;  as  if  Nature  herself  were  stirring  up  the  un- 
fathomable sea  of  harmony  within  us,  from  which 
innumerable  particles  of  sound  become  crystal- 
lized and  shaped  to  wondrous  forms  and  images. 

In  expressing  the  whole  range  of  emotions  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  capable,  so  powerfully, 
he  consequently  enlarged  the  musical  language 
to  an  extent  hardly  divined  before.  A  thorough 
reformer,  he  created  melodic,  harmonic,  and 
rhythmic  figures,  a  resemblance  of  which  we 
seek  in  vain  in  the  works  of  the  other  masters. 
In  striking  out  his  own  path,  obno.xious  rules  and 
prejudices,  which  for  centuries  had  been  accu- 
mulating, were  trodden  under  his  feet,  and  thus 
the  ban  was  lifted  that  kept  many  a  genius  before 
his  time  chained.  To  be  sure,  our  friends  of  the 
wig  and  queue  fashion,  who  went  into  ecstacies 
at  a  simple  Minuetto  in  a  Symphony  of  Haydn, 
were  terrified  with  his  proceedings.  Thej'  con- 
sidered him  an  impolite,  uncultivated  fellow,  who 
would  do  better  to  display  his  feelings  in  a  proper, 
well-weighed  measure,  in  a  language  correct  and 
elegant,  instead   of  addressing  good  people  with 
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such  force  and  native  vigor.  But  our  time  has 
done  him  justice,  and  will  do  so  more  and  more. 
In  him  the  tone-art  has  reached  its  climax  ;  we 
are  now  in  the  descent;  and  when  his  works 
shall  have  ceased  to  interest,  it  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  music  having  assumed  entirely  dif- 
ferent forms  and  means  of  expression,  of  whose 
nature  we  can  have  no  idea.  The  time,  how- 
ever, when  this  is  to  take  place,  does  not  seem  to 
be  far  distant,  judging  from  the  remarkable  fact 
that  there  is  not  one  great  composer  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Need  we  enlarge  on  his  works  in  particular  ? 
That  has  so  often  been  done  that  it  would  seem  a 
vain  beginning.  There  are  many  very  able  crit- 
ics and  Art  philosophers,  who  qualify  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  greatest  composer  by  confining  it  to 
his  labors  in  instrumental  music.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  branch  he  excels  most.  Since  his  Sym- 
phonies, his  Sonatas  and  Trios,  the  composers 
look  hopelessly  at  each  other,  not  knowing  what 
to  write,  as  it  seems  impossible  that  any  thing  in 
this  line  could  awaken  interest  after  his  mighty 
works.  But  his  efforts  in  the  other  branches  are 
by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of  his  predecessors. 
He  wrote  only  one  opera,  and  history  has  placed 
it  by  the  side  of  Don  Giovanin;  he  wrote  some 
sacred  compositions,  among  which  the  great  Mass 
in  D  is  a  wonder  incomparable,  inimitable  —  a 
giant  in  form  and  dimensions,  to  explore  whose 
grandeur  and  manifold  beauties  will  afford  ample 
work  alike  to  the  present  and  future  generations. 

That  his  very  last,  as  yet  unintelligible  works, 
for  instance,  the  Quartet  in  C  sharp  minor,  etc., 
should  detract  "from  his  greatness,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. The  question  arises  whether  we  have  the 
necessary  genius,  and  whether  we  have  taken 
pains  enough  to  follow  him  in  his  flight.  A  genius 
like  his,  whose  everj^  new  work  was  a  progress, 
could  not  but  be  at  last  a  great  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  ;  and  have  we  made  an  eflbrt 
to  overtake  him?  The  immense  flood  of  shallow 
dance-music,  that  originated  with  Strauss  and 
Lanner,  on  the  very  spot  where  Beethoven  cre- 
ated his  immortal  works  ;  these  innumerable  pen- 
ny concerts,  nonsensical  opera  performances,  and 
the  like,  which  characterize  our  time,  are  decid- 
edly unfavorable  to  the  study  of  such  works.  No 
one  of  us  is  so  situated  that  he  can  wholly 
avoid  the  influence  of  these  bad  agencies,  which 
like  a  contagious  mist  infect  the  atmosphere  of 
true  and  genuine  Art.  However,  there  are  be- 
sides those  obstruse  works— if  obstruse  they  are— so 
many  in  which  the  stamp  of  true  mastery  is  clear- 
ly presented,  that  we  need  not  regard  the  former 
at  all,  to  establish  for  Beethoven  the  claim  of  the 
greatest  of  all  tone-poets.  It  is  exclusively  these 
latter  for  which  we  feel  with  enthusiasm,  and  for 
which  we  give  him  the  crown. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  partial  to  him,  as  he  be- 
longs more  to  our  time  than  any  of  the  masters 
with  whom  we  have  named  him  —  and  for  that 
reason  his  influence  is  necessarily  stronger.  We 
may  safely  say  that  the  younger  part  of  the  mus- 
icians of  to-day  are  his  followers,  and  uncondi- 
tional admirers.  Whatever  star  now  rises  on  the 
musical  horizon,  it  endeavors  to  move  in  the 
same  orbit,  still  shining  with  his  brilliant  lustre — 
his  name,  his  life,  his  works,  form  everywhere  the 
highest  topic.  It  is  possible  that,  with  increase  of 
years,  our  high  opinion  of  him  will  be  modified, 
so  that  we  shall  swear  by  Haydn  or  Mozart  ;  or, 
should  we  ever  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  Professor 
of  composition  at  a  university,  that  Bach  will  be 
our  motto  ;  but  so  long  as  joys  and  sorrows  quick- 
en and  retard  the  beating  of  our  heart,  we  shall 
stand  up  for  Beethoven.  Ad.  K. 


Congregational  Singing  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Again. 

New  Yobk,  March  23,  1858. 
J.  S.  DwiGHT,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir :  He  of  the  melliflaous  name  (christen- 
ed perhaps,  by  some  choir  leader  who  had  an  ear  for 
music),  has  well  advised  me  to  peruse  the  Journal  of 
Music,  wilh  whose  opinions  I  am  possibly  more  fa- 
miliar than  himself — since  I  have  thoughtfully  read 
it  for  the  last  six  years;  but  let  me  advise  him  never 
to  read  it  lest  he  be  moved  from  his  present  very  sat- 
isfactory position  and  opinions.  In  his  favor  of  the 
16th,  he  has  in  no  way  rebutted  the  statement  I 
made  in  regard  to  the  musical  performances  at  Ply- 
mouth Church,  but  adverted  with  profound  specu- 
lation to  the  probable  character  of  a  Piiilharmonic 
habitue,  and  demonstrated  that  a  secretary  of  a  mus- 
ical society  is  a  thorough  musician.  With  all  this  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  remark,  that  the  performance 
of  a  choir  under  the  charge  of  any  professor  is  cer- 
tainly more  positive  proof  of  his  own  qualifications, 
than  any  simple  assertion.  The  fact  remains  undis- 
puted and  will  he  authenticated  by  your  "  Diarist ", 
if  his  oracular  presence  ever  comes  into  Plymouth 
Church, — that  the  music  there  performed,  is  usually 
of  a  style  totally  devoid  of  that  element  of  solemni- 
ty and  seriousness  which  constitutes  its  value  as  a 
medium  of  worship,  and  more  than  that,  that  its 
rendering  is  in  direct  violation  of  all  the  principles 
which  organize  music  as  an  art  and  science,  so  as 
to  make  it  positively  annoying  to  those  whose  ears 
are  accustomed  to  hear  perfect  harmonies. 

The  choir  never  sing  in  tune  or  balance.  The 
organ  is  an  instrument  of  itself  enough  to  distress  the 
ear  of  a  sensitive  person,  and  the  ensemble,  so  far 
from  fulfilling  the  idea  which  the  Journal,  has  held 
up,  which  I  hope  is  the  faith  of  "  Bellini  ",  is  as  I 
stated,  congregational  noise — not  music.  My  objec- 
tions were  not  to  the  union  of  all  in  the  musical  part 
of  the  service,  for  I  have  a  deep  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  to  stand  in  a  Christian  temple,  and 
hear  the  great  congregation  mingling  their  voices  in 
choral  harmony  shall  be  almost  like  an  illustration 
of  the  songs  of  another  sphere, — but  to  the  assertion 
that  in  Plymouth  Church  was  to  be  found  the 
grand  exemplum  fit  for  all  to  follow.  From  such  a 
source  .as  your  Jbi/j'na/ this  would  h.ive  authenticity 
and  weight  with  a  numerous  class,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  queue  from  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  and  it  was  to  controvert  such  an  influence 
that  I  ventured  my  pasquinade.  Let  rather  the 
idea  be  held  up  before  young  and  old  that  "  delic- 
ious harmonies,"  not  of  necessity  elaborate,  are  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  concert  room  or  the  opera — that  in 
the  house  of  God,  where  all  things  should  be  done  de- 
voutly and  in  order,  we  may  have,  even  in  this  genera- 
tion— pure  and  noble  music,  which  shall  he  seriously 
interpreted  with  devotional  ■■spirit— by  a  choir  whoshall 
be  capable  of  observing  the  proprieties  of  the  per- 
formance artistically  considered  —  and  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  congregation  shall  be  moved,  el- 
evated and  touched  with  all  the  force  of  worship. 
Mere  sound  is  sympathetic  and  psychologically  po- 
tent. We  see  this  in  Plymouth  Church.  With  what 
greater  dignity  and  fitness  would  the  whole  service 
be  invested,  if  the  discords  could  bo  attuned  and 
harmony  made  to  pervade  the  vocal  worship  of  such 
a  congregation  !  It  is  not  enough  that  they  ''take  a 
part" — they  should  do  it  properly.  Who  goes  to  hear 
a  preacher  now,  who  is  not  prepared  with  the  choic- 
est thoughts  in  the  choicest  rhetoric?  If  then  we 
require  such  perfection  there,  why  may  we  not  ele- 
vate our  ideal  of  the  choir's  performance  to  at  least 
the  level  of  respectability  ?  When  your  correspond- 
ent can  controvert  the  fact  I  assert,  or  suggest  any 
reason  why  the  accomplishment  of  Congregational 
Singing  in  Plymouth  Church  is  satisfactory,  I  beg 
we  may  hear  from  him  again. 

Malacconcio. 


Musical  Lions  in  Paris— Littolf. 

From  the  London  Musical  World,  Feb.  27. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  state,  and  we 
have  now  a  pretext  for  repeating,  that  the  Par- 
isians are  the  greatest  gudgeons  (goujons)  with 
respect  to  music  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  True, 
France  gave  birth  to  Mehul,  Boieldieu,  and 
Auber — three  men  of  whom  Germany  or  Italy 
might  have  been  proud ;  and  yet  we  have  the 
intimate  conviction  that  the  greatest  beauties  of 
these  great  composers*  are  least  of  all  apprecia- 
ted by  the  French.  The  instances  in  which  they 
are  bewildered  in  their  attempt  to  adjudicate  on 
the  claims  of  foreign  musicians  are  numberless. 
A  Paris  critic  is  sure  to  set  down  everything 
German  either  as  profound  or  lofty — as  diving 
into  the  depths  of  philosophy,  or  aspiring  to  the 
clouds.  Innately  bored  with  German  music — as 
Frenchmen  are  naturally  bored  with  anything 
serious  (good  or  bad)  that  is  not  French — they, 
nevertheless,  aflect  a  certain  veneration,  which, 
mingled  with  a  faint  reflex  of  the  critical  and 
cynical  spirit  of  Voltaire  (who — honest  and  out- 
spoken Frenchman — laughed  at  almost  every- 
thing exotic),  has  something  akin  to  the  ghastly 
frolics  of  the  nuns,  in  the  resuscitation  scene  of 
Robert  le  Diahle.  As  those  wretched  phantoms, 
called  up  by  the  infernal  agency  of  Bertram, 
aped  the  wild,  licentious  dances  and  motions  of 
living  and  breathing  sensualists,  so  French  critics 
— just  as  dead  to  the  impression  of  foreign  beau- 
ty as  the  mock-animate  corpses' of  the  nuns  to  the 
attractions  of  positive  existence — abandon  them- 
selves, under  the  influence  of  their  Bertram  (the 
fiend  of  hypocrisy),  to  a  feigned  enthusiasm  for 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  the  kings  of  German 
music.  How  hollow,  or  how  shallow,  is  this  en- 
thusiasm, becomes  apparent  when  anything  Ger- 
man, not  ratified  by  the  verdict  of  time,  is  brought 
before  them.  At  such  periods  the  French  con- 
noissieurs  and  the  trench  "  dilettanti "  are  at  sea, 
betraying  a  misapprehension  of  the  actual  state 
of  art  only  surpassed  by  the  easy  nonchalance 
with  which  it  is  exhibited.  Just  now  M.  Flo- 
tow's  Martha — an  opera  which  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  Teutonic  cellars  for  the  last  ten 
years — is  produced  in  Paris,  and  apostrophized 
as  if  it  was  something  altogether  new  !  Why 
don't  they  read  M.  Fetis?  ffiv  lucubrations  are 
commonplace  enough  ;  but  so  far  as  history  goes 
they  may  be  relied  on  ;  and  M.  Fetis  writes 
French — the  only  language  bona-fide  Frenchmen 
think  it  necessary  for  any  inhabitant  of  this  earth 
to  know — passably  well.  M.  Fetis  could  have 
told  them  all  about  Martha,  and  thus  have  saved 
them  from  conmiitting  themselves  in  respect  to 
that  well-known  production. 

A  short  time  preceding  the  advent  of  Martha, 
the  execution  of  a  fragment  of  Mendels.^ohn's 
Elijah  afiorded  the  FrenAfetiilleloniates  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  to  admiring'  nations  (all 
nations  read  French,  as  a  matter  of  course)  the 
origin  and  signification  of  oratorio.  The  "  ad- 
miring nations"  might  just  as  well  have  explained 
to  selfadmiring  France  (Paris)  the  origin  and 
signification  of  whales — which,  comparing  nature 
and  art,  and  allowing  for  differences,  are  not 
much  more  mysterious  than  oratorios.  Do 
Frenchmen  (Parisians)  ever  look  at  a  map  ?  If 
so,  cannot  they  picture  to  their  ardent  imagina- 
tions that  France  does  not  cover  the  entire  globe, 
and  that  xnmelhing  may  have  been  going  on,  time 
out  of  mind,  somewhere  else  than  in  France, 
which  would  have  gone  on  precisely  in  the  same 
way  if  there  had  been  no  France  at  all  ? 

At  this  very  moment  we  have  a  case  in  point. 
A  new  Rubinstein  has  arisen,  and  driven  the  old 
Rubinstein  clean  out  of  the  heads  of  all  polite 
Parisians.  Mv.  Henry  Littolf  (whom,  two  years 
since,  the  French  critics  knew  no  better  than 
thev  did  M.  Rubinstein)  has  appeared  on  the 
horizon,  played  his  '•  Fourth  Concerto- Syrapho- 
nique,"  and  "  astonied  "  all  Paris.  "  Credat  Ju- 
daas  Ap'  Ella  ! " — many  will  exclaim,  who,  re- 
membering Littolf  in  England,  at  the  society  of 
British   Musicians,  have  since,  with   very   small 

*  .Meliul  was  nlwaya  making  " J?<75^o,^ ,-"  and  Gtistave  TIL 
—one  of  AubiT's  finest  worlis— is  "  piioh-pooh'd  "  by  his  coun- 
trymen, although  popular  all  over  Germany. 
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expense  of  trouble,  followed  his  career  in  Bel- 
gium and  Germany,  and  are  aware  of  his  precise 
claims  and  position,  just  as  tlicy  are  cognizant  of 
those  of  Mr.  Barnum,  or  general  Tom  Thumb. 
Mr.  Littolf  has  "  astonied  "  all  Paris — not  merely 
as  a  composer,  but  even  more,  as  a  /lianiat .'  A 
short,  cadaverous  looking  gentleman,  with  light 
locks,  long  and  sparse — who  keeps  a  music-shop, 
quietly  in  the  little  town  of  Brunswick  (without 
ever  invoking  the  demon  of  the  llartz)  and  offi- 
ciates as  Kapellmeister  (on  continual  leave  of 
absence)  to  the  very  unassuming  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha — has  arrived  at  Paris,  played  a  so-called 
"  Concerto-Si/mphoniijue"  and  been  immediately 
apostrophized  as  "  lion  "  of  the  first  class.  He 
has  extinguished  M.  Rubinstein  (the  "  lion  "  of 
18,57),  and  set  the  Boulevards  in  a  ferment. 
The  papers  are  mad  about  Mr.  Littolf  The  only 
one  we  have  seen  that  ventures  upon  criticism 
is  a  class  journal — the  Mene'slrel — which  thus, 
with  true  French  (Parisian)  unconsciousness  of 
the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  apostrophizes 
the  newly  discovered  prodigy  : — 

For  us  tlie  real  success  of  this  Concerto-siimpho- 
nique  (which  occupies  an  hour  and  a  qiuirter  in  per- 
formance) lies  in  the  scherzo  iind  the  adagio  religioso. 
The  (irsi  alleijro  and  finale  belong  to  tiiat  vast  cate- 
gory of  musical  conceptions  which  are  glorified  at 
the  present  time  in  certain  German  and  even  French 
high  places,  and  whii^h  comprise  all  the  elements  of 
the  School  of  the  Future^  wliich,  urjder  pretext  of  dis- 
covering new  horizons,  displaces  all  the  points  of 
view  of  the  past — that  school  in  which  the  trees  pre- 
vent us  from  seeing  tiie  forest,  in  which  noise  pre- 
dominates, melody  is  ignored,  and  rhythm  has  lost  its 
compass — in  which  the  hearer  is  ill  at  case,  the 
mind  distracted  and  the  heart  oppressed.  Now  and 
then  a  gleam  appears,  which  allows  you  take  breath 
for  an  instant ;  but  such  gleams  are  withdrawn  pre- 
cipitately, as  if  in  remorse,  and  you  re-enter  chaos — 
unless,  indeed,  you  are  sufficiently  lucid  to  be  able 
to  apprehend  at  a  glance  the  music  of  future  ages. 

Assuredly  this  school  does  not  proceed  from  Haydn 
or  Mozart;  its  disciples  even  avoid  it  and  are  vain 
of  the  fact.  But  does  it  at  any  rate  proceed  from 
Beethoven  or  Weber  ■?  Not  a  bit  more.  Weber 
and  Beethoven  sing.  Beethoven,  and  stil!  more 
Weber,  possess  clearness. 

"Be  it  so.  Let  the  Srhool  of  the  Future  know,  how- 
ever, that  this  concession  will  always  be  imposed 
upon  it;  since  the  so-called  vulgar  taste  is  melodi/ ; 
and  melody  is  eternal.  Wuhout  melody  there  is  no 
music,  past,  present  or  future." 

Is  this  not  strange  ?  Why,  it  was  only  two 
years  since  that  the  mnsical  press  of  Europe  was 
filled  with  anecdotes  about  Littolf 's  contempt  for 
the  school  of  the  "  Future" — his  defiance  of  Liszt, 
at  Weimar — his  contarreatlon  with  M.  Berlioz, 
after  the  rehearsal  of"  Lohengrin" — his  breaking 
a  walking  stick  in  two,  as  a  sign  of  his  disalle- 
giance,  &c.  &c.  And  now  we  arc  admonished 
that  Mr.  Littolf  is  a  disciple  of  the  Zukunft ! 
The  Parisian  papers  themselves  related  the  anec- 
dote at  the  time — and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  Me'ne.sircl  among  the  number. 

M.  Rubinstein  will,  no  doubt,  speedily  return 
to  Paris  and  vindicate  his  rights.  Meantime,  be- 
tween the  two,  what  is  to  become  of  Madame 
Szarvady-Wilhelmine  Clauss  (the  "  liotme "  of 
1852),  who  has  once  more  launched  her  fragile 
bark  on  the  sea  of  competition,  and  gave  her 
first  concert  a  few  days  since  V*  She — poor  ten- 
der thing! — will  be  like  an  antelope  striving  to 
make  head  against  two  hungry  tigers. 


FoLiGNO,  PfALY,  Feb.  1.— The  time  of  my 
departure  being  near  at  hand,  I  prepared  to  tear 
myself  away  from  Florence,  and  exclaimed  one 
morning  to  the  Padrona,  as  she  brought  my 
breakfast  :  "  Cara  Padrona,  after  a  few  more  di- 
urnal revolutions  of  the  orb  of  day,  I  shall  be  pen- 

*  When,  according  to  the  French  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  ArJorrtiser,  "  her  exquisite  touch  and  wondrous 
power<  were  manifesred,  more  especially  in  that  charming  nn- 
nata  in  pol  major  in  liEKTHovEN'a  3IsT  .Symphony.''  We 
leave  the  Mornitu;  A'h'tnisp.r  to  explain  how  a  sonata  can  he 
in  a  sympkmy  ;  but  we  must  protest  that  Beethoven  only  com- 
posed nine  symphonies. 


sively  musing  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars  !     A  little  more  sugar,  please,  Padrona." 

The  Padrona  not  seeming  to  understand  the 
first  part  of  my  remarks,  I  bcnignantly  explained 
that  I  was  going  to  Rome.  The  Padrona  re- 
ceived the  information  with  a  cough,  and  thought 
that  it  was  very  strange  I  should  want  to  go  to 
Rome  in  such  cold  weather  ;  but  her*  argument 
did  not  probably  have  the  effect  she  intended,  for 
I  immediately  assured  her  th.it  it  was  the  cold 
weather  that  hurried  my  departure — at  which 
she  flounced  out  of  the  room,  and  I  shortly  after 
heard  her  scolding  the  Italian  maid-servant  in 
very  vehement  Italian.  Fearing  that  I  had  of- 
fended the  Padrona,  I  rushed  to  my  bed,  seized 
my  bolster,  and  hastening  dovvn  to  the  yard, 
wrapped  it  around  a  frightof  a  cactus  that  I  knew 
to  be  one  of  the  Padrona's  pets  that  she  ranked 
amid  the  gems  of  her  collection. 

Ineffable  Macliiavelli  that  I  am  !  This  stroke 
of  policy  had,  as  1  anticipated,  a  mollifying  eflfect 
upon  the  Padrona,  and  she  shortly  issued  forth 
and  joined  me  in  the  yard,  where  I  was  standing 
lost  in  the  admiration  of  the  plant,  as  she  ap- 
proached. I  asked  where  she  had  been  so  lucky 
as  to  obtain  this  beautiful  floral  specimen,  —  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  was  the  most  horribly  ugly,  jagged 
old  wretch  of  a  cactus  that  ever  mortal  beheld, 
aud  by  a  few  more  judicious  remarks,  quite  insin- 
uated myself  again  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
worthy  lady.  From  that  time  to  the  day  I  bade 
her  farewell,  our  conversation  was  marked  by  a 
tender  shade  of  melancholy,  caused  by  my  ap- 
proaching departure, — the  coming  event  casting 
its  shadow  before.  The  Padrona  wishes  me  to 
recommend  her  to  my  friends, .  and  I  take  this 
public  method  of  informing  anybody  about  to  vis- 
it Florence,  that  a  more  amiable  and  honest 
landlady  than  Cara  Padrona,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  any  part  of  the  Florentine  capital. 

Now  when  the  time  of  my  departure  was  fully 
come,  I  packed  up  my  worldly  goods  in  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  and  prepared  to  bid  a  last  fare- 
well to  the  excellent  Padrona,  whose  real  worth 
I  felt  I  had  never  appreciated  till  that  moment. — 
Vi'"e  said  good-bye  and  then,  when  I  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  entry  by  the  front  door,  I  did 
like  the  heroes  in  the  Italian  opera,  when  thev 
take  leave  of  ladye  fayre,  just  before  making  their 
exit  at  the  wings, — I  raised  my  hands  and  cried 
in  a  loud  voice — ^'Addio  !"  And  you  know,  that 
the  Padrona,  being  temporarily  the  prima  donna 
of  this  e.Ktempore  operatic  scene,  ought  to  have 
responded  with  a  prolonged  Ad — di — o,  (the  last 
vowel  being  sounded  on  high  A  at  least),  and 
then  have  fallen  senseless  on  the  entry  floor,  while 
I  was  to  rush  wildly  out  of  the  front  door  and  dis- 
appear. Instead  of  this  however,  the  Padrona 
merely  exclaimed,  as  she  gave  one  of  her  little 
girls  a  box  on  the  ears  for  spilling  some  milk. 

"Good-bye  sir,  and  a  pleasant  journey  to  yott !" 

The  Padrona  means  well,  but  is  not  of  a  poetic 
temperament. 

*         #        *         #        *        #         *        ' 

So  having  left  Florence,  I  turned  my  face 
Rome-ward.  Going  to  Rome  !  There  was  some- 
thing thrilling  in  the  idea,  and  I  felt  it  would  ar- 
gue a  sad  lack  of  appreciation,  did  I  not  signalize 
the  event  by  a  little  spouting.  So  I  referred  to 
one  of  my  opera  librettos  for  an  appropriate  quo- 
tation, and  of  course  finding  one  ijuickly — the 
opera  libretti  are  invaluable  for  quotations  —  I 
proudly  repeated  with  Attila  : 


Gia  piu  rapido  del  vento, 
Roma  inifiua,  io  movo  a  te — 

Having  said  this  several  times  with  striking  efTect, 
I  felt  much  relieved  and  wound  up  by  attempt- 
ing to  sing  in  a  touching  tone  the  duet  from  "Nor- 
ma:" Vieniin  Roma,  o  cara,  but  afler  a  few  bars  I 
was  choked  by  tears.  "  There  are  chorda,  "  says 
Mr.  Guppy,  and  I  had  unwittingly  struck  one  of 
them,  and  at  that  instant  was  reminded  of  the 
Cara  Padrona. 

My  first  resting  place  on  my  route  from  Flor- 
ence to  Rome  was  Arezzo,  a  town  of  about  12,000 
inhabitants,  where  they  have  an  opera  house, 
named  after  the  poet  Petrarch,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  place.  There  had,  however,  been  some 
squabble  among  the  artists,  and  the  season  had 
been  brought  to  a  premature  close  a  few  nights 
before  my  arrival.  At  Perugia  however,  I  found 
the  opera  going  on  successfully ;  but  unluckily,  it 
being  a.  fete  day  when  I  visited  the  city,  there  was 
no  performance  that  evening,  and  much  as  I 
wished  to  hear  Mercadante's  Veslnle,  which 
was  announced  for  the  following  evening,  I  could 
not  wait.  So  not  till  I  arrived  at  Foligno  was  I 
able  to  hear  an  opera. 

This  Foligno,  whence  I  now  write,  is  a  rather 
bustling  little  town  of  some  8,000  inhabitants,  and 
is-built  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  which  is  some- 
thing unusual  in  this  part  of  Italy,  where  the 
cities  are  usually  perched  upon  the  crests  or  sides 
of  steep,  sloping  hills.  Foligno  is  not  remarkable 
for  anything  else  that  I  know  of,  excepting  that 
it  once  enshrineii  in  its  Cathedral  Raphael's  cel- 
ebrated Madonna  del  Foligno,  now  at  Rome,  and 
which  is  familiar  to  every  one  from  engravings. 

At  my  inn  at  Foligno,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  Italian  gentleman  from  a  neighboring  town , 
who  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  in  his  bo.x  at  the 
opera.  The  performances  did  not  commence  till 
about  9  o'clock,  being  specially  delayed  to  allow 
the  patrons  of  the  theatre  to  witness  a  religious 
procession  that  took  place  the  sams  evening,  in 
honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  After  be- 
holding this  curious  torch-light  array  of  priests, 
crosses  and  images,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
theatre,  and  took  possession  of  a  bo.x  in  the  third 
tier.  Such  a  theatre — such  a  pigmy  of  a  theatre 
and  such  a  diriy  little  pigmy  of  a  theatre,  too, 
you  never  saw.  The  coiling  was  frescoed,  and  the 
centre-piece  was  a  representation  of  Time,  with 
his  sceptre  and  hour-glass,  restrained  in  his  on- 
ward course  by  Pleasure,  represented  as  a  young 
lady  dressed  in  pink, — but  was  so  blackened  with 
smoke  that,  had  I  not  been  quite  near  the  ceiling, 
I  could  not  have  made  out  the  design.  The  thea- 
tre is  lighted  in  the  primitive  style  with  oil,  the 
luxury  of  gas  being  unknown  in  Foligno.  The 
house  is  divided  into  tiers  of  boxes,  the  parquette 
being  thrown  open  to  the  general  public,  while 
an}'  party  of  four  or  five,  if  it  include  ladies,  can 
have  the  use  of  a  private  bo.x  without  extra 
charge.  The  building  was  very  well  filled,  chief- 
ly by  the  poorer  classes,  though  there  were  a  few 
handsome  toilettes  in  the  lower  range  of"boxes. 

The  opera  was  Mercadante's  Giuramento,  which 
is,  I  believe,  considered  one  of  his  best  works; — - 
but  it  was  so  wretchedly  performed  that  I  could 
gain  no  approximate  idea  of  its  real  merits.  I  no- 
ticed particularly,  however,  a  concerted  piece, 
the  finale  to  the  second  act,  and  a  very  fine  duet 
for  soprano  and  tenor  in  the  last  act.  The  opera 
has  no  overture  whatever,  or  at  least  none  was 
performed,   and    as   the   orchestra  was  very  fair. 
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there  would  be  no  very  particular  reason  for  omit- 
ting it.  A  tolerable  brass  band  was  also  on  the 
stage  and  rendered  efficient  service  in  the  chorus- 
es, playing  their  instrumeuis  at  times,  and  when 
not  thus  engaged,  using  their  voices.  'J'he  female 
part  of  the  chorus,  consisting  of  five  ladies,  could 
not  be  said  to  be  productive  of  very  gratifying 
effects.  As  to  the  principal  performers,  with  the 
exception  of  a  passable  baritone,  they  were  poor. 
The  primn  donna  was  evidently  an  old  staaer, — 
a  very  old  stager  in  point  of  fact,  and  thouijh  she 
acted  with  intelligence  and  sang  with  some  skill, 
yet  her  voice  had  departed  and  with  it  her  glory  ; 
it  was  easy  enough  to  toll  that  she  was  some  su- 
perannuated artist,  who  perhaps  in  the  days  when 
Sontag  and  Grisi  were  in  their  prime,  may  have 
enjoyed  a  fair  reputation  in  Italy,  but,  unlike 
them,  she  had  not  found  in  old  age  the  elixir  of 
youth  and  when  years  came,  voice  left.  Once  she 
unduubtedly  had  taken  her  part  on  more  fiimous 
stages  than  that  of  Foligno,  but  now  she  is  glad 
enough  perhaps,  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  singing, 
in  ol.scure  places  like.  this.  The  salary  she  gets, 
is,  I  understand,  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  this  is 
considered  very  respectal-le  for  a  provincial  thea- 
tre. Is  there  not  something  saddentng  in  this  se- 
quel to  the  life  of  a  prima  donna  V 

The  contralto,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ycung  and 
unfledged.  She  has  a  powerful  voice  but  no  meth- 
od or  execution  whatever;  some  lov/  notes  in 
which  she  delights,  and  howls  rather  than  sings, 
have  a  great  effect  with  the  pit-folks,  (remember 
I  am  in  a  box  this  time,  and  have  a  right  to  bo 
snobby),  and  bring  a  hia  for  hc-r  prlncijjal  air. — 
The  tenor  is  hopelessly  mediocre  and  the  bari- 
tone, the  best  of  the  company,  receives  the  least 
appl.iuse.  Yet,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  de- 
lighted the  audience  are  with  tlie  efforts  of  these 
artists.  The  Italians  are  not  a  travelling  people, 
and  probably  very  few  of  those  present  have  heard 
an  opera  elsewhere  than  in  Foligno,  and  hiive 
perhaps  never  in  their  lives  been  twenty  miles 
from  their  homes.  So  to  them  it  is  excellent;  and 
the  cry  of  Bravo,  and  Brava,  and  Bravi.  —  they 
make  in  Italy  this  distinciion  according  to  the 
sex  and  number  of  the  performers,  —  was  given 
with  quite  as  much  force  and  enthusiasm  as  by  the 
liabitues  .of  San  Carlo,  La  Scala  or  the  Salle 
Ventadour.  It  is  strange  indeed,  after  having 
heard  the  operatic  performances  in  the  great  op- 
era houses  in  Europe,  to  attend  the  opera  in  a 
little  town  like  Foligno,  and  I  can  hardly  tell 
why,—  perhaps  it  i.s  because  of  the  reminiscences 
of  that  poor  old  prima  donna.  —  but  I  can  never 
think  again  of  my  visit  to  the  Foligno  opera, 
without  finding  something  allectlng  in  the  whole 
affair. 

Between  the  acts  we  had  refreshments,  consist- 
ing of  a  ;)unc/ie//a  a-piece,  (which  being  interpret- 
ed, meaneth  a  little  glass  of  punch),  and  confec- 
tionary brought  to  our  box.  Our  party  consisted 
of  five,  and  the  total  expense  of  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment for  all  of  us,  including  the  opera  box 
and  the  refreshments,  amounted  t)  seventi/  cents  ! 
The  admission  to  the  house  is  ten  cents  a  head. 

At  Perugia,  which  is  quite  a  provincial  capital 
in  its  way,  and  the  largest  town  between  Florence 
and  Rome,  they  are  a  litde  more  aristocratic,  and 
are  this  season  playing  Mcrcadanfe's  Veftale  and 
Pacini's  Elisa  Vekisco  at  a  fifteen  cent  admission. 
I  notice  that  Mercadante  is  very  popular  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  At  Foligno,  his  Veslale  and  Giur- 
amento  are  the  operas  of  the  present  season.     At 


Spoleto,  a  town  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, his  VeMale  is  alternating  with  Pacini's  Eiisa 
Velfisco,  the  same  as  at  Perugia. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  towns  are 
what  we  should  consider  in  America,  little  vil- 
higes.  Spoleto  for  instance,  has  6,500  inhabit- 
ants—Foligno  8,000 — Perrigia  18.000— and  Ter- 
ni,  which  boast.5  of  a  really  magnificent  theatre, 
about  9,000.  Operatic  performances  are  prefer- 
red to  dramatic,  and  almost  every  town  in  Italy, 
with  a  population  of  5,000  or  6,000,  enjoys  an  op- 
era at  least  for  live  months  of  the  year.  Yet  in 
America,  it  appears  that  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia are  the  only  towns  able  to  keep  up  operatic 
performances,  and  they,  with  their  half  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  make  more  failures  in  it  than  the 
pretty  little  villages  of  Italy.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  Avhen  they  do  have  it,  they  have  it 
well  done,  and  I  have  heard  operas  produced  in 
Florence  in  a  stjle  that  would  not  be  permitted 
in  the  Academies  of  Music  of  our  two  great  cities. 

Tkovator. 

Neav  YoiiK,  Mahcii  24.  —  It  is  selilom  that  we 
hnve  thu  f;oiid  fortune  to  hear  a  concert  so  excellent 
in  all  its  piirts,  as  tliiit  given  by  Mr.  ElSFEI.D  last 
evcninij.  There  wns  not  one  drawliack  to  mni-  its 
enjoyment.  The  great  attraction  was  Mr.  Satticr, 
whose  Uiinie  was  attached  to  Selmhcrt's  second  Trio. 
How  well  I  rcmeniher  the  first  appearance  of  this 
artist,  tirr'cu  yenr-s  ajio,  on  a  like  occasion  ;  and  how 
he  r;iised  all  Iris  hearer-s  to  lire  hiejiest  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm, by  Iris  wonihifrrl  phryinjf.  He  gave  ns, 
then,  tlic  first  of  Sr-lruhoia's  Ti'ios,  which,  until  now, 
I  have  always  tlrori(;ht  rhe  finest  of  the  two,  lravin;r 
heard  the  second  icpeatedly,  since,  from  artists  and 
anr;r tears.  But.  nnder  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sattcr,  tire 
liitier  appeared  like  a  dlHerent  tlrini;  eniiiely.  He 
culled  to  life  beaaties  unnoticed  in  it  hefor-e,  infnsed 
the  whole  with  an  artistic  >;low,  and  gave  it  its  truest 
and  most  perfect  interpretation.  A  portion  of  Iris 
own  fire,  too,  could  not  but  he  transmitted  to  his  fcl- 
low-phiyeis,  so  thai  lire  renderini^  of  the  whole  was 
one  of  the  rarest  excellence:  for  in  both  of  these 
Trios  of  Schuliert,  as  much  depends  upon  the  string- 
ed instruments,  as  on  the  piano.  It  can  therefore 
only  lreit;lrten  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Setter's  artistic 
merit,  when  be  chooses  for  performance  such  woi-ks 
as  these,  in  wirieb  be  rcfrards  their  value  as  composi- 
tions more  than  the  pr-ominence  which  lliey  give  Irim 
in  their  rendering.  A  perfect  tempest  of  a|)phinse 
reciilhd  the  artist  to  the  instrument  after  the  Trio, 
and  this  time  be  gave  us  a  fine  specimen  of  Iris  pecu- 
liar powers.  He  played  bis  an'anjjemcnt  of  the  Over- 
ture to  •'  William  Tell  ",  and  I  think  1 1'an  snfely  say 
tliat  I  never  heard  ihe  like  before.  We  seemed  to 
be  listening  to  a  miiriamre  orchestra,  and  it  appeared 
impossible  that  one  pair  of  hands  could  brini;  forth 
such  volumes  of  sourrd-  I  never  heard  Liszt  in  any 
performance  of  this  kind,  but  ii  is  diflSeuk  to  believe 
ibat  Ire  could  do  more.  Mr.  S  gives  a  private  Mat- 
inee toitioiTow  aird  an  evening  conceit  on  Fr  iihiy. 
The  vocnl  part  of  ihe  entertainment  was  for  once,  en- 
tir-ely  srrtisfaerory,  bcirrfr  entrusted  to  our  general  fa- 
vorite, MIssMahie  BiiAiNEiiU.  This  young  lady  has 
appeared  in  public  loo  rarely  this  winter.  Her  amia- 
ble arrd  unpretending  manrrer  must  prepossess  every 
one  in  her  favor.  She  appears  to  have  almost  too 
little  confidence  in  her  own  merits.  Her  fine,  pure, 
true  voii'e  is  always  the  same,  and  agreeable  in  every 
part  of  its  compass  :  she  sings  without  effort,  arrd 
with  evident  feeling  for  what  she  sings,  and  her  im- 
provement in  the  course  of  time  is  very  evident. — 
She  sang  last  night  the  Vanne.vanne,  from  "Robert", 
most  satisfactorily.  But  it  was  in  her  second  piece 
that  she  appear-id  to  better  advantage  than  in  any- 
thing  I  have  previously  heard  from  her.     This  was 


the  Ave  Maria  of  Franz,  and  Miss  Braiiierd  sang  it 
with  a  degree  of  truth,  and  feeling,  and  simplicity, 
that  spoke  her  full  iip|iieeiaiion  of  lire  composer.  It 
was  only  to  be  regretted  lliat  the  exciting  imjrression 
still  remaining  of  Mr.  Salter's  playing,  prcvcnred  an 
encore  which  she  richly  deserved.  May  we  not  hope 
that  the  fair  songstress  will  continue  to  interpret  to 
our  public  the  songs  of  the  "  Saale  Swan  "*  (as  tire 
poet  has  called  Irim,)  and  win  for  Irini  as  high  a  place 
as  be  has  gained  with  you  t  The  little  band  among 
us  who  first  learn  cd  to  love  and  revere  him  siill  re- 
mains, though  the  friend  who  o]>ened  our  hearts  to 
him  Iras  long  since  left  us  to  find  with  you  a  far 
gr-cater  rumber  of  converts.  Brrt  we  still  hope  that 
tire  day  may  come  when  this  greatest  of  morlenr  song- 
wr'iteis — than  whom  norre  has  ever  succeeded  better 
in  complying  what  the  poet  lias  left  unsaiil  —  shall 
gain  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  music-lovers. 

The  Quartets  were  quite  as  enjoyable  as  the  rest 
of  the  concert.  Tbe  first  was  the  No.  1.  in  F,  of 
Schumarrn.  wbielr  Jfasorr  aid  Tlronras  gave  us  at  their 
Hr-st  Mirtiric'e,  and  beautilril  as  it  seemed  then,  it 
still  imjirovos  by  lepcaleil  hearirrgs.  The  last  was 
Mozart's  lovely  gem  irr  G,  (also  No.  I,)  which  though 
familiar  to  us  all,  is  always  Ircaid  with  deli.L;Iit.  In 
short,  this   concert    was   almost   too  pci  feet  for  us  to 

expect  to  enjoy  many  such.  t 

*  Fi.inz  tires  in  Ilaile  on  tire  Sriale. 


giu.i|! Ill's  j£!iii;nnl  z\  Ipiisir. 
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[C^.^fter  Tue.=tl:iy  next  our  Kili'ori;!!  Sanernm  i^-ill  be  at  tlie 
mui-ic  store  of  oar'  new  publisliei-s  Messrs.  Oliver  Dirsnn  &  Co. 
No.  277  U'iisliit  g'on  St.     Offiie  h.  urs  fr.  m  11  to  2  P.  M. 

In  the  mean  time  Tve  slijiil  lie  found  at  Wr.  l^aleh's  printing- 
ofii'-e.  No.  .34  fcchooi  St.  (tioom  No,  17,  up  stairs, )  -n-iiere  we 
stiall  be  happy  to  receive  those  who  have  pa.st  accounts  to  set- 
tle with  tile  Journal.  \Cy^^^ibscrt]iliiin-'  for  ike  past  ytaj,  or 
ye(trs,  uii'l  tidreriisiit^  b'lls  tn  ili'is  dttu^  ore pnynbi^  to  the  ILfJi' 
tor,  or  to  Mr.  K.  L.  IJalcli,  on  hid  at  count.  Subscriptions,  &c. 
for  the  coming  year  (commencing  April  3d)  should  he  paid  to 
0.  Ditsnn  &  Co. 

Our  Journal.  —  With  this  issue  our  musical 
journalism  is  just  six  years  old.  On  the  threshold 
of  a  new  year  we  look  back  with  strangely  mingled 
feelings  upon  our  humble  efforts  and  their  results, 
which  we  will  not  presume  to  estimate  save  by  tbe 
most  material  measure,  as  tangibly  embodied  in  six 
thick  double  volumes,  bound  or  retidy  for  the  binder. 
Our  woi'k,  to  say  the  least,  has  growir  voluminous  ; 
and  it  is  no  vanity  in  us  to  think  that  these  volumes, 
which  we  trust  have  had  some  influence  for  good, 
have  not  been  ret,d  so  much  as  they  deserve.  Con- 
siiler  how  much  of  the  best  liieiature  of  musical  and 
other  Art.  gatltei'ed  from  all  sources,  is  now  concen- 
trated ill  these  si.\  volumes  I  The  best  lives  and 
criticisms  of  the  great  <'omposei-s  ;  estimates  of  their 
works  and  genius  ;  surveys  of  the  pi'ogress  of  music 
in  vtirious  periods ;  rare  and  valuable  papers,  like 
those  of  Liszt  on  Chopin,  of  OulibiehefF  on  Mozart, 
of  noffmann,  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Chorley,  and 
others,  on  many  subjects,  are  here  permanently  col- 
lei'ted.  Then  where  can  be  found  so  full  a  contem- 
porarv  histoiy  of  nrusie,  here  about  us,  and  in  all  the 
world,  for  six  years  past  ?  What  a  mass  of  inter- 
esting records,  criticisms,  notices  of  artists,  operas, 
and  concerts,  quairrt  "  Diaries,"  and  pleasant  and 
instructive  talcs,  are  here  brought  into  one  heap,  in- 
dexed for  reference  !  We  do  do  not  see  how  any 
intelligent  musician  or  amateur,  how  any  library,  can 
w  ell  afford  to  be  without  a  complete  set  of  the  JouR- 
NAL  OF  Mnsic. 

With  this  view,  we  are  taking  measures  to  reprint 
at  once  one  or  two  exhausted  numbers,  and  shall 
then  be  able  to  furnish  at  low  prites  full  sets  of  the 
six  years,   bound   or   unbound.    Many   subscriber.s, 
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who  commenced  to  take  the  paper  in  the  midst  of 
its  career,  will  do  well  to  olitain  the  earlier  volumes 
and  complete  their  sets  before  it  is  too  late.  Appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  editor. 

So  much  for  the  past.  And  now  we  enter  upon  a 
new  era  of  oar  journalism.  What  we  have  waited 
and  toiled  to  brin;;  about  is  now  in  some  sense  to  he 
realized.  VVeare  to  be  free  to  si^e  our  whole  mind 
to  the  editing  of  our  paper,  leaving  its  outward  l)usi- 
ness  in  abler,  that  is  to  say,  in  real  business  hands. 
It  will  be  the  same  Journal,  the  same  editor  and 
writers,  the  same  purpose,  the  same  spirit,  but  with 
more  variety  of  matter  and  of  means,  and  with  new 
win;;s  to  waft  its  seeds  of  truth  into  wide  fields  and 
corners  inaccessii)le  before.  Under  the  auspices  of 
our  new  publishers,  Olivkr  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  feel 
that  we  shall  have  a  fairer  field  for  our  own  cher- 
ished work  than  we  have  had  before,  and  trust  that 
all  our  old  friends  and  subscribers  will  go  with  us  in 
the  change. 

There  is  but  one  theme  of  regret.  It  grieves  us 
to  take  leave  of  our  excellent  and  faithful  printer,  to 
whose  taste  and  skill  the  good  looks,  and  not  a 
small  [lart  of  the  welcome,  of  our  little  sheet  lias  for 
five  years  been  owing.  We  have  assurance  that  our 
paper  shall  not  suffer  by  the  change;  but  we  cannot 
part  with  our  frienil  B.\lch  without  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  him,  and  recommending  him  most  cor- 
dially as  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and  best  of  print- 
ers, especially  in  musical  matters. 


C  O  N  C  K  R  T  S  . 

Our  Concert  notices  this  week  must  be  brief— mere 
record  anil  not  criticism?. 

1.  Mr.  Alfred  Hill's  Complimentary  Concert 
at  the  Meionaon  was  well  atteniled  and  gave  great 
pleasure.  A  better  collection  of  singers,  all  our  own, 
too,  is  rarely  brought  together.  ISfrs.  II.^rwood's 
voice  seems  more  and  more  beautiful  ;  but  its  full 
power  was  loo  tremendous  in  that  hall4n  the  stron"- 
hursts  of  Robert,  toi  que  Jaime,  otherwise  well  sung. 
Her  ballails :  "  Auld  Robin  Gray  "  and  "  Charlie  is 
my  Darliug,"  were  charming  in  tone  and  sim|)liciiy 
of  rendering.  Miss  Twiciikll's  contralto  has  gain- 
ed power  and  extension.  She  sang  a  cavatina  from 
lio^Mni's  Doftiia  del  Liif/o,  and  a  charming  "Fisher- 
maiden  "  song  from  Meyerbeer.  Mrs.  Losg  gave  a 
splendid  rendering  of  v4A.'  mon  Jils.  The  tenor  of 
Mr.  Ad.ois  and  the  basso  of  Mr.  Powers  set  airs 
fiom  Lidsa  Miller  and  Lii  Fiworlla  in  a  good  light. 
The  duet  Mlra  la  hlanca  lima,  (Rossini),  by  Mrs. 
Long  and  Mr.  Adams,  and  Curschinau"s  Trio  :  /o 
prc(jo.  (Mrs.  Long,  Miss  Twichell.  and  Mr.  Adams), 
were  lieauiifully  sung.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
contributed  of  their  lighter  selections,  operatic  "ar- 
rangements,'' &c. 

2.  The  Mexdklssohs  Quintette  Clcb  closed 
their  series  on  Tuesdav  night  with  a  most  crowded 
audience.     The  programme  contained  : 

1— Qnarret  in  R  fl  if,  Nn.  .3 Mnzart 

2  — Air  from  b'i.Tiirn.   '-  D've  -oiio,'' Mnzrirt 

3-GniM,I  Triiiii  K  Hit.  op    100 Kranz'sHiuh-rt 

4— .\njiiiite  anU  Sclierzo  froai  thu  (Juartut  iu  A  minor,  op  1.3. 

Merirlt-N.tinhn 

5  — Ave  M;iria,  witli  Clarinpt  ol)lig,Tr.o, (ItlLTUi'ini 

6-QuinlBlte  No.  1.  in  E  flit,  op.  4 Brelhoven 

The  Scbnbcrt  Trio,  played  by  Messrs.  Parkkr.  A. 
and  \V.  FiiiiiS.  we  cnioycde  ven  more  than  in  the  first 
prrigranime.  Mrs.  Went-wohtii's  voice  in  these  two 
favorite  pieces  was  weli-omi>  after  long  silence,  and 
she  has  lost  none  of  hi-r  artistic  excellence. 

The  Club  annfiuiicc  their  annual  Complimentarv 
Benefit  Concert  for  April  6ih. 

CoN'CERTS  AT  HAND.  There  will  be  another  chance 
this  evening  to  hear  the  fine  voice  of  Miss  Fat,  who 
sings  at  the  Melodeon  for  the  benefit  of  an  invalid. 
To-morrow  (Sunday.)  evening,  our  excel- 
lent German  Mannerehor,  the  Orpheus  Glee 
Cldb,  olfer  us  a  fine  Concert  of  Sacred  Music, 
at  the   Lowell   Institute   Hall.     Mr.   Kreissmann 


will  conduct,  of  course;  and  the  charm  of  Miss  I 
Doane's  voice  and  presence  will  not  be  wanting. — 
In  fact,  the  ConL'crt  is  for  the  benefit  of  these  two 
artists,  to  whom  the  Club  are  naturally  grateful  for 
valuable  and  constant  aid;  —  how  could  either  of 
them  be  spareil  from  an  Orpheus  Concert  ?  Mr. 
EiCHnERG,  violinist,  from  New  York,  loo,  and  Mr. 
JuNGNiCKEL,  violoncellist,  will  contribute  each  a 
solo  ;  and  such  a  solo,  as  the  Ciaconna,  by  Bach,  with 
Mendelssohn's  accompaniment,  is  not  heard  avtry 
day  in  this  part  of  the  musical  solar  system.  A  Lu- 
theran choral,  Mozart's  most  beautiful  Am  verum 
corpus,  Schubert's  Psalm.  Mendelssohn's  42nd  Psalm, 
are  of  the  finest  kind  of  sacred  music  ;  so  too  the  air 
by  Bach.  But  what  Donizeiti's  Elisir  can  have  to 
do  with  such  high  and  holy  company,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  Why  should  so  beautiful  a  concert 
have  one  blemish  1  ....  The  German  Trio  give 
their  Fifth  next  Tuesday  night,  when  we  hope  there 
will  be  more  than  twenty-five  persons,  (as  on  that 
last  stormy  night)  to  hear  that  glorious  No.  1  of  the 
"Rasoumoffsky"  Quartets  of  Beethoven.  The  pro- 
gnnime  also  shows  the  best  of  Mozart's  Quartets, 
that  in  E^flat,  and  a  Quartet  by  Haydn.  The  par- 
ty consist  of   Messrs.  Gaertner,  C.  &  J.  Eiohler, 

and   Jdngnickel The    Orchesteai.   Union 

still  serve  up  cheap,  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  a 
good  Symphony  and  Overture  besides  a  variety  of 
and  so  forths. 

The  Handel  and  IIaydn  Society  are  as  busy 
as  they  can  be  rehearsing  for  the  four  Oratorio  per 
fjrmances  with  Formes,  D'Anori,  &e.  Last  Sun- 
day evening  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Music  Hall 
was  packed  and  rammed  full  of  sonorous  hai'inonies  ; 
the  great  chorus  occupying  nearly  all  the  ainpitheat- 
rical  tiers  of  seats,  and  the  lull  ort;hescra  the  pit  he- 
liw.  The  piece  was  •'  Elijah",  and  it  made  all  ring 
a.;ain.  This  week  there  are  four  rehcar.sals  of  the 
work  which  is  new  here,  the  Lobijesang  of  Mendels- 
sohn. 

Russell  &  Richardson  announce  a  fresh  list  of 
new  publications  this  week.  Among  them  we  are 
glad  to  see  three  of  a  new  set  of  twelve  of  the  most 
original  and  unsurpassed  Songs  of  Robert  Franz. — 
Nothing  better  could  he  olfered  to  those  who  care  for 
the  real  soul  and  poetry  of  song.  As  specimens  of 
musical  engraving,  too,  especially  in  the  artistic  vig. 
nette,  which  is  copied  pure  et  simple  from  the  Ger- 
man edition,  those  three  issues  are  the  most  tasteful 
that  have  yet  come  from  the  American  press.  Among 
the  lighter  matters  on  the  list  many  will  be  glad  to 
find  music  to  the  Charity  Ode  of  the  late  Fair,  a|)tly 
set  by  Mile.  Gabriel  DeLamotte Novello's  suc- 
cessors in  his  New  York  branch,  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Allen,  advertise  all  manner  of  approved  good  music 
for  the  approaching  Festivals  of  the  Church,  such  as 
Easter  Carols,  hymns,  anthems,  c&c,  for  Good  Fri- 
day, Ascension,  Whitsuntide,  &c.     See  next  page. 

F  0  U  It  T  II     SEASON. 

Mr.  CARL  GARTNER  announces  thnt  tlie  FIFTH  Musical 
Soiree  will  take  plfiee  at  Messrs.  OhiclieviiiK'-^  ItfioiiKS,  next 
TUISSUAV  KVh;NINQ.  Mareh  30h,  assisted  by  Messrs.  C 
iin-l  .1.  ElCtlLIOK,  on  wliieii  or,i-a-i"n  will  be  perfonneil  : 

1 — Reerlioveirs  Quartet  in  V  iu:ijor,  (Dy  particular  request.) 

2— Mozart's  Quartet  in  E  tl  it. 

3— IIa3dn's  Quartet  in  B  flat. 

See  programmes  at  music  .stores.    Concert  at  7f^  preci.sclr. 

Ticliets  to  set  of  Six  Concerts,  S3  Half  set,  SI  60.  Single 
ticket  SI. 

MELODEON. 
MISS    ABBY    B.    FAY 

(r?"Wll  I'ive  a  Conceit  :if  the  MELODEON,  on  SATDRDAY 
KVi';NlNG,  .March] '^"ili.  for  tlie  l.enefltof  an  Inv.ili.l.  The 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  and  Mr.  Lang  will 
assist.    Siffnor  Bendelari  will  accompany  Mir.s  Fay. 

[C?^  To  commeiice  at  7>2  o'clock  precisely. 
Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 


The  ML-nih.-i'n  of  the  OrpIuMii*  Gli-c  Club  will  giv*;  a  Cnnrert 
of  SAGKKl)  MUSIC,  nh  the  LOU'Kl.h  INSl'ITU  IK.  231  Wanli- 
iii;^toii  Street,  nij  SUNUAY  I'iVE.MN*!,  Mitipli  'l^t .,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  KRKI9SMANN.  on  wbii-b  m-cii-i -n 
they  will  lie  as-isieil  by  Misi  LU(JY  A.  DOANK,  V».falif*t, 
Mr,  JULIUS  KICmtKUG,  from  New  York,  Viuliaist,  and  Sir. 
UENRY  JUNUNIOKKL,  Violonci'lliKt. 

P  K  0  0  R  A  M  M  B  . 
Part  I. 

1— Choral-    "Eine  fee  e  Bur;;  iHt  uuser  Gott." Luther 

2— Ave  verum Mozart 

3 — Duet.     "  Tibi  omnns  Angeli,'' Giorilaoi 

Miss  Ditiine  aud  Mr.  Kreissinann. 
4 — CiaconriH,  for  the  Violin,  (with  Mendelssohn's  Piiino 

A'-cuiupa-uiruent,) Bach 

Mr  Julius  Kichberg. 

5— Kyrie, Hdiifllinger 

6 — Aria,  for  Soprano.    "  My  heart  ever  faithful,"  with 

Violoncello  obligiito, Dach 

MisB  Doane  aud  Mr.  Jungnickel. 
7— Prayer Weber 

Part  II. 

1— Psaltii  XXIII.     '•  The  Lorl  is  my  Shepherd,".  ...Schubert 

2  — The  Oh;ipel.     {Otn  Iviichlein,} Uecker 

3-Ueritar.ive  and  Quintet,  from  Fsahn  XLII...   .Mi.*Ddelrtnuhn 

4— Klegy  at  a  Graveyard,  for  Violoticello, Lindner 

Mr.  Henry  Jungnirkel 

5 — "  This  is  the  Lord's  own  Day." Kreutzer 

6— Reminiscences  from  "  L'Elisire  d'Amore," Eichberg 

Mr.  Julius  Eichberg. 
7 — Das  Felsenkreutz, Kreutzer 

Ticket=i,  50  cents  each,  may  be  had  at  the  music  etorps, 
and  principal  hotels,  also  at  N.  D  Cotton's,  and  at  the  door  on 
the  evening 

Concert  to  commence  at  7i^  o'clock. 

Clje  |)a«irel  antr  pairtrn  Sfftbtg 

—■WILL    GIVE— 

Four    Grand   Oratorio   Performances, 

— AT   THE — 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HALL, 

On  the  Evenings  of 

April   3d,   4th,   10th   and   11th. 

(i;!?^  Having  engMged,  for  the^e  concerrs  only,  the  principal 
Ariius  of  Mr.  Ullman's  Troope,  including 


Aud  others,  to^enher  with  souie  of  our  best  resiJent  Vucali.sts. 
{Cr'  Particulars  in  future  Advertisemi^nts. 

L.  IJ.  BAKNES,  Secretary. 

SPKCIAL    NOTICE. 

OLIVER    dTtSON    &   CO. 

.A.nNrnNroTj:iNrcE 

Tliat  they  will  issue  on  the  3  I  of  April,  and  continue  to  pub- 
li.<b  every  week  thereatter, 

^inigbt's  |ouni;tf  of  ||Iu.sic. 

Etch  number  will  contitin  sixteen  pages,  of  the  came 
hantlsnnie  nuarto  form  and  rlie  same  he;iuty  ofexteniiil  stv  le, 
wliiih  have  hiTi'ti-foreehiirarterized  the  Journal  oteiirht  panes. 

From  two  to  four  pages  each  week  will  be  filled  with  CuoiCK 
Music. 

The  li'erary  contents  will,  as  heretofore,  relate  miinly  to 
the  Art  of  Music,  bur  with  ghmces  ar  the  whole  \\"orl(l  of  Art 
«nd  of  Polire  Literature;  including,  froi>i  time  to  time— 1. 
Cnriral  Reviews  of  tJoncerts.  Oiatoriop,  Operas;  with  tinifly 
Analyses  of  the  iiotrihle  Works  pt'rfunneil,  acconnrsof  their 
CompMser?,  &<:  2  Notice.^  of  New  Music.  "3.  .Mui-i'-:il  News 
fi-nni  all  parts.  4  Correspon  tein-e  from  musical  persons  imd 
pliUTfl  5  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schoois.  periods,  authors, 
conipositinns,  instruments,  theories;  on  Mu-IcmI  KdU'-ation  ; 
On  .Music  in  its  Moral.  Social,  and  Religious  beaiings  ;  on  Mu- 
si'- in  the  ('hurch,  the  Coiicerr-rooin,  the  Thnjitre.  th**  Cliam- 
ber,  atid  ti.e  Street,  &c  6-  Translations  from  the  best  Ger- 
man and  French  wtit^rs  upon  Mu-ic,  and  Arc  7  Orca>-iounI 
Notices  <if  Srulptuie,  Painrir.g.  Books,  the  Drama,  &c.  8. 
Original  arid  Selectel  Poenis,  short  Tales,  S:c. 

The  Editorial  manngenient  will  remain  with  JonN  S  Dwight, 
who  is  pledijed  to  conduct  the  paper  in  th'*  same  fair  and 
irulf  piMident  spirit,  which  has  won  f.ir  "  Dwigiit'h  Jodknal  op 
Music"  its  hiih  name  among  Art  journals  during  rhe  past  ^ix 
year/-:.  Me  will  be  as-^istfd  still  by  the  .^ame  a'lle  corp-:  of 
corn'spondenfs  and  Cfmtrihu'ors,  itichnljfiir  the  ''  Di  uist  "  and 
author  of  the  much  admired  '•  Brown  P;ipers";  while  new 
correspondents  and  r^-portTs  from  ;ill  quarters  will  fmm  time 
to  time  be  added,  thus  miikintr  the  Journal  a"  comple'e  and 
true  an  organ  as  possible  of  Musieal  Art  and  Musiciil  Culture 
in  this  country,  and  indispensatde  to  every  family  and  indi- 
vidual of  music:il  and  arri-ric  taste. 

The  Price  of  Subscription  will  he  but  S2,  per  annum,  (by 
Carrier  gp2  50),  payable  iu  advance  General  and  Local  Ag-nts 
are  wanted  in  all  parrs  of  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  to 
wliom  the  uiost  liberal  per-centage  on  subscriptions  will  be 
allowed. 

All  subscriptions  and  correspondence  may  be  directed  to 

DWIGUT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

OLIVER  D1T.-0^J  &  CO.,   PUBLTSIIBRS, 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 
NEW  SERIES  OP 

AFTERNOON    CONCERTS 

By   tiie   Orcltestral    Union, 

EVERY  WEDKESBAY. 

CARIi  ZBRRAHIV, Conductor. 


Bv^Doors  open  at  2— Concert  to  comineTice  at  3  o'clock. 
I]:I?*Package  of  Six  tickets,  SI.    Single  tickets,  25  ct3. 


11 


CHICKERING   &   SONS 

naTe  received  the  following  awards  for  their  exhibition  of 


At  the  Fairs  of  1856 : 


FROM   THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

FOR   THE 

BEST  GRANDS,  SEMI-GRANDS,  and 
PARLOR  GRANDS, 

"  For  most  decided  artd  meritorious  Improvements," 

THE   GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR    THE    BEST    SQUARE    PIANOS, 

TIIE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

For  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  CASES, 

THE  SILVER  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 

FOR  THE  BEST  SPECISIEN  OF  JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE  MEDAL. 


FROM  THE 

AmeTican  Institute,  New  York, 

FOR  THE 

BEST    aRAND    PIANO, 
THE    GOLD    MEDAL. 


FROM   THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


ALSO, 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 

THE    HIGHEST    PREMIUM, 

A  SILVER  MEDAL. 


This  House  was  established  in  1823,  by  JONAS  CmCKER- 
ING,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  furnished  19,000 
PIA  KOS.  For  the  exhibition  of  these  Pianos  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  they  have  been  awarded — 

Eleven  Gold  Medals, 
Seventeen  Silver  Medals, 
Four  Bronze  Medals. 


W  AKEROOMS, 

S(E.^&-SC3'3?a'XO     TESSaiS^XaSS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 

BOSTON. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  WARREN, 

(Late  at  the  Second  Presb.  Church),  and  again 

OROANIST  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  OHURCH, 

ALBANY,     N.    T. 

Mlil/E.  GABRIEI/LE    DE   liAMOTTE    has   the 
honor  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  her  Morning 
and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Young  Ladie» 
and  Misses  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
Applications  to  be  made  at  55  Ilancock  Street. 

ED  WABy lT  '  B  Al7cH~ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      yj    Broadway  J  JV.T*. 

Anthems,  &c.  for  the  Cfi-Missg  Season, 

{!!M^it5unlilit,  ^c. 

rOR  THE  ABOVE  FESTIVALS. 

Dedicated  {by  permission)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAROLS  FOR  EASTER-TIDE, 
\*  In  ronpequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the  Carols 
for  Christmas-tide,  there  are  now  ready,  by  the  same  authors, 
and  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms  : 

Carols  for  Easter-tide.    Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the 
Kev.  TnoMAS  IIelmore,  W.  A.     TTords  principally  in  imita- 
tion of  the  original,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 
With  Melodieb. 

18mo.  size,  sewed SO  13 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  60 5  00 

Ditto,        compressed  four  vocal  part.s. ...    0  25 

With  Voice  Parts  akd  Piasoforte  Accowpakiment. 

Folio  music  size SI  13 

The  Words  omly. 

32nio.  sewed JFO    3 

Ditto,  in  packets  of  50 1  25 

These  Carols  may  be  surg  by  a  Solo  TOire,  with  Accompani- 
ment lor  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
ia  Music  Folio.  Ad  hhitujn  Vocal  parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  the.'^e  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 

J.  A.  NoTELLo's  Catalogues  of  Services,  Anthems,  Hymns, 
Psalmody,  Oratorio  and  Organ  Music,  to  be  had  gratis  at  389 
Broadway,  or  forwarded  post-free  to  address  on  receipt  of  post- 
age, two  cents. 

(Late  J.  A.  NovELLo,) 
389  Broadway,  Uew  York. 

CLASSES  IN  PIANO-PORTE  PLAYING. 

Mr.  F.  W.  MEERBACII  begs  k-ave  to  state  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  Roxbury  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
Piano-Forte  playing  to  small  clas-^es, 

Lonji  experience  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject  have 
convinced  him,  that  bes^ides  the  great  saving  of  expense,  he  can 
offer  some  particular  advanta;:es  in  thi.^  manner  ot  reaching,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  young  student  will  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  weariness  which  accompanies  the  practice  of  the  finger 
exercises,  scales,  &c.,  and  on  which  a  final  success  so  much 
depends. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  M  ,  at  his  residence, 
Ionic  Hall,  Roxbury  ;  or  address  at  the  music  stores  of  O. 
Ditson  &  Co.  or  Russell  &  Richardson  ;  or  at  this  office. 

October,  1857. 

J.    C.   D.   PARKER, 

Instructor  of  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ  &  Harmony, 

3    HAYWARD     PLACE. 

J.    TRETsTKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
fiesidence  No.  56  I^iieelaud  Street. 

ADOLPH  KIELBLOCK, 

fiarjiBr  nf  i)i  f  iiiiin  m\  linging, 

U.    S.   HOTEli. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  OF  FOKESGN  MITSIC, 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YOliK. 

C.    BI8EUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIO, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErariTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

El/*  Consfcicntly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
.       "y^.         Publications. 

MUSIC     ABTD^JOB     TnT^TLNQt^OFFlCS, 


RUSSELL  &  RIGHARDSGN 

Have  just  puhlished  the  following  New  Music: — 

Remembrance  of  the  Rhine,  (A  minor)  5 F.  W.  Smith,  35 

On  the  Wing:  Polka  IJrillante,  (0)5 "  30 

Wrecker  Polka,  as  p!a>ed  by  the  Orchestral  Union  at  their 
Afternonn  Concfrts.     Arranged  for  the  Piano-forte  by 

Carl  Zerrahn.     (C)  4, 25 

Jessie's  Dream  :  or  The  Relief  of  Luoknow.     (A  minor)  4, 

Crawford,  35 
Charity:  written  by  One  of  the  Barclays.  Music  compoaed 

and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,    (0)3 

G.  D.  L  M.  25 
On  a  Thornbush  blooms  a  Rose,  (G  minor)  5,  Robert  Franz,  25 

Wnods  :  (G)5, "  25 

Parting  :  (0  minor)  5, "  25 

Howe's  Young  America  Flute  Instructor, 50 

"            "            '*         Violin        *'           60 

"            "            *'             "            "          abridged, 25 

"            "            "         Flute         "                "         25 

**  ''  "         Collection  of  Instrumental  Music, 

arranged  in  three  parts 50 

"         Leviathan  Collection  of  Instrumental  Music,  con- 
taining over  500  pieces  of  music, 1  00 

"         New  German  Accordeon  Instructor, 50 

EXPLANATION  OF  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  letters  after  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  pieces  signify 
the  key  in  which  the  piece  i^  written.  To  express  the  compa- 
rative diflicuitj  of  exeiution  ot  difft-rent;  piei  es,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  scale  of  fi^iures,  runnji  g  from  1,  [which  represents 
rtri/  easy,]  inclusive  to  7,  [which  is  applied  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult music] 

[Cr'  For  lull  explanation,  see  '^  THE  MUSICIAN'S  GUIDE," 
a  large  quarto  ot  80  pages,  containing  the  Life  of  Thalberg, 
ana]}Fis  of 4000  ceUbrated  Musical  \\"nrks,  Musical  Engravings, 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Mubic,  &c  — a  buok  of  grea.t  value 
to  ALL  MuSiCIA^a.  Sent  to  any  addiess  on  the  receipt  of  poor 
CEhTS  in  stamps,  to  defray  postage  expenses.  Direct  your 
application  to 

RUSSELL  &-  EICHAKDSON, 
Publishers,  291  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


3Vi:XJSIC  and  JOB  F:RX1SX'TX1ST0; 

Neatly  and  promptly  executed,  at  rea.=onable  rates,  at  No.  34 
School  St  ,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Room  No.  17.  The  btrict- 
est  personal  attention  given  to  all  work  entrusted  to  him. 

KDW.    L.    BAI.OH. 

TIIE    BUR.^ING    SHIP. 
A  CANTATA.    In  Three  Parts,  for  Mixed  Voices. 
Written  by  Hoavakd  M.  Ticknoh.     The  Music  by 
B.  F.  Baker.     Price  50  cents.     Just  published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  <&  Co.,  277  Wasldnglon  St. 

CAMFAGIOirS  VIOLIN  METEOD. 

ANEW  AND  PROGRESSIVE  METHOD  on  the  Mechani.=m 
of  Violin  Playing.     Divided  into  Parts,  with  the  requisite 
Explanatoiy  Hemarks.     132  Progrt^ssive  Lessons  fur  Two  Vio- 
lins, and  118  Studies  for  One  ^■iolin  only.    By  B.  Camfagkoli. 
Price  ^5. 
Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  277  Waikington  St. 
Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 


MRS.    J.    H.    LONG, 
■VOC.A.LIST   csom,-A.3sro). 

Address  at  Winthrop  House,  Boston. 


Mr.  ZERDAHELYI, 

The  Ilungarian  Pianist,  from  England,  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  give  Lessons  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

For  particulars  please  to  apply  at  his  residence,  31  Somerset 
Street.  May  be  found  at  home  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays, 
from  1  to  2  o'clock. 


m  PRINTING  neally  and  promptly  eiecateil  al  tliis  Office. 


TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Rooms  at  Hev  A.  A.  Miner's  Church. . .  .School  Street,  Boston. 

G.    ANDRf:    &,    CO., 

Depot   of   Foreign   and   American   Music, 

1104  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Afrents  of  J.  Andre,  Offenbacb,  Publisher  of  the  complete  Edi- 
tions of  Iteethoven'S)  dementi's,  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELAEI 

Gives  Instruction  in  Singing. 

Residence  No.  8G    Piiickiiey  Street. 

WILLIAM    SCHULTZE, 

GIVES  Instruction  on   the  VIOLIN,  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
and  in  the  TUEOUY  OF  MUSIC.'    Address  at  his  resi- 
dence, (U.S.  Hotel),  or  at  the  Music  Stores. 


OTTO     DKESEL". 

UNITED     STATES      HOTEL.. 
iforSi^CHOOL    STBEET." 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


3  9999  05496  195  6 
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